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PREFACE 


HE Classical Dictionary, published more than thirty years ago, of 
which this book is a revision, was designed by the late Sir WruL1am 
SmirH to include in a single volume as much of the information 
contained in his larger Dictionaries of Biography and Mythology, and 
of Ancient Geography, as would be serviceable for the upper forms of 
schools, and might make it useful also as a compendious book of 
reference for somewhat more advanced students. 

It was intended chiefly to elucidate the Greek and Roman writers 
usually read in schools, and to the characters and subjects dealt with 
in their works the greatest space was accordingly allotted; but a large 
number of shorter articles not included within those limits were added, 
as it was not considered expedient to omit any names connected with 
antiquity of which it is expected that some knowledge should be 
possessed by every person who aspires to a liberal education. 

The book has for many years been found useful for the object for 
which it was written, and it is hoped that a revision with the ad- 
vantages of the new light thrown by the writings of more recent 
scholars and explorers will be no less serviceable at the present time. 

The design of this revised edition, projected by Sir W1rnLIAmM SmrtH 
more than two years ago, is much the same as that of the older work. 
It is intended for the use of the same class of students, as an aid in 
reading those Greek and Latin authors which will usually be studied 
by them. Hence the old limits are for the most part observed, and, 
as was then said, ‘ the historical articles include all the names of any 
importance which occur in Greek and Roman writers from the earliest 
times down to the extinction of the Western Empire in the year 476. 
Very few names are inserted which are not included in this period ; 
but still there are some persons who lived after the fall of the Western 
Empire who could not with propriety be omitted in a Classical 
Dictionary. Such is the case with Justinian, whose legislation has 
exercised such an important influence upon the nations of Western 
Europe ; with Theodoric, at whose court lived Cassiodorus and 
Boéthius ; and with a few others.’ Among the literary articles has 
been included some notice, necessarily brief in many cases, of all 
Greek and Latin authors whose works are extant, and .others who 
exercised an important influence upon literature, but whose writings 
have not come down to us. For those, however, who wrote only on 
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ecclesiastical subjects, the student is referred to the Dictionary of 
Christian Biography. It has been thought that it would be service- 
able, and likely to encourage wider reading, to insert the more 
important ancient authorities (in literature) ‘for each article: fuller 
references are generally to be found in the larger Dictionaries named 
above. é 

Since the publication of the older edition so much additional 
knowledge has been acquired in most branches of classical study that it 
has been found necessary, not merely to alter, but practically to rewrite 
many of the articles: this applies particularly to the articles on 
Mythology, and to many of those on Topography. Several new plans 
and maps have been inserted to illustrate the articles on those places 
which are most important in Greek and Roman literature. Among 
these are the map of the Troad and that of Syracuse, which is based 
upon one in Freeman’s Sicily. For the alterations in the map of 
Athens, and for the description of the city, much help has been derived 
from Miss Harrison’s Mythology and Monuments of Athens, from Dr. 
Lotuine’s treatise, and from Professor GaRDNER’s New Chapters in 
Greek History, from which book also the plans of Tiryns, Eleusis, 
and Olympia, with much valuable information, have been taken. In 
altering the maps and plans of Rome, as well as in describing the 
topography, the Editor has been guided chiefly by Professor MippLE- 
ton’s Remains of Ancient Rome : for the alterations in the map of the 
Roman Wall in Britain, and for other kind help, he is indebted to 
Mr. HaverFIELD. Several new cuts also have been substituted for 
those which were intended to illustrate the articles on mythology or 
on art. 

Considerations of space have made it impossible to give any refer- 
ences to the modern authorities for each article, but it is thought that 
those who wish to make a fuller study of any matter which is here 
concisely treated will sometimes find useful a short Appendix which 
has been added to give a few of the more important and more accessible 
works in different branches of classical study. It must also serve to 
express obligations to the writers which the Editor could not acknow- 
ledge under the separate articles. 

Throughout the progress of the work Sir Wro~1am SMITH con- 
stantly directed and supervised it with all his knowledge and patient 
carefulness up to the time of his death: the last part of the book has 
been deprived of the great advantage of his guidance. ‘i 


G. E. Marinpin; 
January 1894. 
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Aba. [Asus.] 

Abacaenum (ABdkavoy or Ta “ABdkawa: 
*ABakoavivos: ur. Tript, Ru.), a town of the 
Siculiin Sicily, 
about 4 miles 
‘\) from the N. 
i coast, between 


Mylae. The 

Coin of Abacaenum in Sicily. boar and acorn 
Obv., head of Zeus; rev., boar andacorn. on the coins of 
Abacaenum refer to the forest of oaks covering 
the neighbouring mountains and affording pas- 
ture to herds of swine (Diod. xix. 65, 110). 

Abae (“ABa:: ’ABaios: nr. Hzarché, Ru.), a 
town in the N.W. of Phocis, said to have been 
founded by the Argive Abas. [ABAs, ABANTES. ] 
It possessed a temple and oracle of Apollo 
(Soph. Oed. T. 899), hence surnamed Abaeus. 
The temple was destroyed in the invasion of 
Xerxes, and a second time in the sacred war: 
it was rebuilt by Hadrian (Hdt. i. 46, viii. 27, 
83, 134; Paus. x. 35). 

Abalus, said by Pytheas to be an island in 
the northern ocean, where amber was found, 
probably a portion of the Prussian coast upon 
the Baltic (Plin. xxxvii. § 85 ; Diod. v. 23). 

Abantes (“ABayres), the ancient inhabitants 
of Euboea (Hom. JI. ii. 536), hence called Aban- 
tis and Abantias (Eur. Herc. Fur. 185; Plin. 
iv. § 64). Hence Abantius, Huboean (Stat. S. 
iy. 8,46). The Abantes are said to have first 
settled in Phocis, where they built Abae, and 
afterwards to have crossed over to Euboea. The 
Abantes of Euboea assisted in colonising several 
Tonic cities of Asia Minor (Hat. i. 146). 

Abantiades, Abantias. (Axnas.] 

Abantidas (A3avriSus), murdered Clinias, 
the father of Aratus, and became tyrant of 
Sicyon, B.c. 264 (Plut. Avat. 2; Paus. ii. 8, 2). 

Abaris, idis, acc. Abarim (“ABapis, 180s). 
1, A Hyperborean priest of Apollo who came 
to Greece, while his own country was visited 
by a plague, about B.c. 570. His history is 
mythical: he is said to have taken no earthly 
food, and to have ridden on his arrow, the gift 
of Apollo, through the air- He cured diseases 
by incantations, and delivered the world from 
a plagues. Oracles and charms under his name 


Tyndaris and 


ABDERA 


passed current in later times (Hdt. iv. 363 
Plat. Charm. p. 158; Paus. iii. 18, 2)—2. Or 
Avaris, the fortified camp of the Hyksos during 
their occupation of Egypt, on the H. of the Pe- 
lusiac branch of the Nile (Joseph. c. Apion. i. 
14). Hence Abaritanus (Plin. xvi. 172). 

Abarnis (“ABapyis or *ABapvos : "ABapvets), a 
town near Lampsacus on the Asiatic side of 
the Hellespont (Xen. Hell. ii. 1, 29). 

Abas, antis (“ABas, avros), twelfth king of 
Argos, son of Lynceus, grandson of Danaus, 
and father of Acrisius. When he informed his 
father of the death of Danaus, he was rewarded 
with the shield of his grandfather, which was 
sacred to Hera. This shield performed various 
marvels. It was gained by Aeneas (‘magni 
gestamen Abantis,’ Verg. Aen. iii. 286), Abas 
is described as a successful conqueror and the 
founder of Abae in Phocis. [ABaz.] Hence (i.) 
Abantéus, adj. (Ov. M. xv. 164). (ii.) Aban- 
tiadés ’ABayriddys), a descendant of Abas; his 
son Acrisius (Ov. M. iv. 607), his great-grandson 
Perseus, by Danaé, daughter of Acrisius (Ov. 
M. iv. 678, Am. iii. 12,24). (iii.) Abantias, 
Adis (ABaytids, ddos), a female descendant of 
Abas, i.e. Danaé. [DaAnaé.] 

Abatos, i, f. (“ABartos, i.e. inaccessible), a 
rocky island in the Nile, near Philaa (Sen. 
Q. N. iv. 2,7; Lue. x. 328), 

Abbassus, a town of Phrygia (Liv. xxxviti. 15). 

Abdéra (7a “ABSnpa, Abdera. ae, 7, and 
Abdera, orum, 7.: “ABdnpirns, Abdérites and 


Coin of Abdera in Thrace. 
Obv., a griffin, as symbol of Apollo’s worship; 
nas,’ as the magistrate of the year; rev., ABdnpurewy sur- 
rounding a square. 


* Callida- 


Abdérita, ae, m.). 1. A town of Thrace, near 
the mouth of the Nestus. According to mythos 
B 
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logy, it was founded by Heracles in honour of 
AxspERUS; but-according to history, it was 
colonised first by Timesius of Clazomenae about 
B.C. 656, and a second time by the inhabitants 
of Teos in Ionia, who settled there after their 
own town had been taken by the Persians 544 
(Hdt. i. 168). Abdera was a flourishing town 
when Xerxes invaded Greece (Hdt. vii. 120), 
and continued a place of impoxtance under the 
Romans, who made it a free city. It was the 
birthplace of Democritus, Protagoras, and An- 
axarchus; but in spite of this its inhabitants 
passed into a proverb for stupidity (Juv. x. 50; 
Mart. x. 25, 4; Cic. Att. iv. 16 (17), vii. 7). 
Hence Abdéritanus, stwpid (Mart. l. c.).— 
2. (Adra), a town of Hispania Baetica on the 
coast, founded by the Phoenicians (Strab. p. 157; 
Plin. iii. § 8). 

Abdérus ("ABdnpos), a favourite of Heracles, 
torn to pieces by the mares of Diomedes 
(Apollod. ii. 5). [ABpERA.] 

AbdSlonymus or Abdalénimus, also called 
Ballonymus (Diod. xvii. 46), a gardener, but of 
royal descent, made king of Sidon by Alexan- 
der the Great (Curt. iv. 1,19; Just. xi, 10, 8). 

Abella or Avella (Abellanus: Avella vec- 
chia), a town of Campania, not far from Nola, 
founded by the Chalcidians in Euboea (Just. 
xx. 1), afterwards an Oscan town, was celebrated 
for its apples, whence Virgil (Aen. vii. 740) calls 
it maliféra, and for its great filberts (cf. Sil. 
viii. 545), nwees Avelldnae (Plin. xv. § 88). 

Abellinum (Abellinas: Avellino), a town of 
the Hirpini in Samnium (Plin. iii. § 63). Pliny 
(iii. § 105) speaks of two towns of this name: 
‘Abellinates cognomine Protropi’ and ‘ Abelli- 
nates cognominati Marsi.’ 

Abelox, Abelux, or Abilyx ’AB/Avé), a Spa- 
niard of noble birth, who betrayed the Spanish 
hostages at Saguntum to the Roman generals 
(Liv. xxii. 22; Pol. iii. 98, &c.), 

Abeodna (from abeo) and Adedna, Roman 
goddesses who protected children in their first 
attempts to walk (Aug. Ow. Dei, iv. 21, vii. 8). 

Abgarus, Acbarus, or Augarus (“AByapos, 
"AkBapos, Aiyapos), a name common to many 
rulers of Edessa, the capital of Osroéne in 
Mesopotamia (Tac. A. xii. 12). Of these rulers 
one is supposed by Eusebius (H. H. i. 88) to 
have been the author of a letter written to 
Christ, which is believed to be spurious. 

Abia (j ’ABia: nr. Zarnata), a town of Mes- 
senia, on the Messenian gulf, said to have been 
the same as the Ire of the Iliad (ix. 292), and 
to have been called Abia after Abia, the nurse 
of Hyllus, a son of Heracles. Subsequently it 
belonged to the Achaean League, and existed 
in the time of Hadrian (Paus. iv. 80; Pol. 
xxv. 1). 

Abii (”AB.0.), a Thracian tribe mentioned by 
Homer (JI. xiii. 6) as the justest of men (Strab. 
p. 296), At a later time they are described 
as a Scythian people in Asia (Curt. vii. 6, 11; 
Arr. An. ivy. 1; Amm, xxiii. 6, 58). 

Abila (ra “ABiAa: ’ABiAnvds). 1, A town of 
Coele-Syria, on the eastern slope of Anti- 
Libanus, afterwards called Claudiopolis, the 
capital of the tetrarchy of Abilene —B, A town 
in the Decapolis. 

Abisares (’Aficdpys), also called Embisarus 
(Diod. xvii. 90), an Indian king beyond the 
river Hydaspes, sent embassies to Alexander 
the Great (Curt. viii. 48, 18, ix. 1, 7, x. 8, 20; 
Arr. An. v. 8, 8, 20, 5). 

Abnoba Mons, the range of hills covered by 
the Black Forest in Germany, in which the 
Danube rises (Tac. G. 1; Plin. iy.§79). Hence 


ABUS 
Abnoba Diana, or simply Abnoba, the goddess 
of this mountain (Orelli, Inscr. 1986, 4974). 

Abodnitichos (ABdévov re7xos), a town of Pa- 
phlagonia on the Black Sea, with a harbour, 
afterwards called Ionopolis (IwydaoAis), whence 
its modern name Inebolt, the birthplace of the 
pretended prophet Alexander, of whom Lucian 
has left us an account (Strab. p. 545). 

Aborigines, the original inhabitants of a 
country, equivalent to the Greek avrdxGoves. 
But the Aborigines in Italy are in the Latin 
writers an ancient people who originally dwelt 
in the mountain districts round Reate, and 
drove the Siculi out of Latium, where they 
took the name of Latinifrom their king Latinus 
(Dionys. i. 9, 60; Liv. i. 1,2; Sall. Cat. 6; 
Varr. L. L. v. § 58; Cic. Rep. ii. 3). We find, 
in the neighbourhood of Reate, a district called 
the Cicolano, vestiges of ancient cities which, 
from the polygonal style of their construction, 
have been referred to a very early period. 

Aborrhas. [Cxazoras. | 

Abradatas (ABpaddras), a king of Susa and 
an ally of the Assyrians against Cyrus, whose 
history and that of his wife Panthea are told in 
Xenophon’s Cyropaedia (v. 1, 8, vi. 1, 81, &e.) 

Abrincatii, a Gallic tribe (Plin. iv. § 107), 
whence the modern Avranches. 

Abrocomas (Afpoxduas), a satrap of Arta- 
xerxes Mnemon, sent with an army to oppose 
Cyrus on his march into Upper Asia, B.c. 401. 
He retreated before Cyrus (Xen. A. i. 8, 20, &e.). 

Abrécomes, son of Darius, slain at Thermo- 
pylae (Hdt. vii. 224). 

Abronichus (ABpdérix0s), an Athenian served 
in the Persian war, B.c. 480, subsequently sent 
as ambassador to Sparta with Themistocles and 
Aristides (Hdt. viii. 21; Thue. i. 91). 

Abroténum, mother of TuemrsTociEs (Plut. 
Them, 1), 

Abrotonum (Apédrovov), a Phoenician city 
on the coast of N. Africa, between the Syrtes, 
identified with Sabriata, though Pliny makes 
them different places (Strab. p. 835; Plin. v. § 27). 
It formed, with Oea and Leptis Magna, the 
African Tripolis. 

Absyrtides or Apsyrtides, sc. insulae (Awup- 
tides: Cherso and Osero), two islands off the 
coast of Illyricum (Strab. p. 815; Plin. iii, 
§ 151). [Assyrrus.] 

Absyrtus or Apsyrtus (“AwWupros), son of 
Aeétes, king of Colchis, and brother of Medéa, 
There aretwo accounts ofhisdeath. 1. According 
to one, Absyrtus was taken, when a small child, 
by Jason and Medea on their flight from Colchis, 
and was murdered by Medea, and his body cut 
in pieces, that her father might thus be detained 
by gathering them. Tomi, the place where this 
horror was committed, was believed to have de- 
rived its name from réuyw, ‘cut’ (Ov. Tr. iii. 
9, 5, Her, vi. 129, xii. 113; Cie. Leg. Man. 9, 
22), 2. According to another tradition, Absyrtus, 
when a young man, was sent out by his father in 
pursuit of Medea. He overtook her in certain 
islands off the Illyrian coast, where he was slain 
by Jason (Hygin. #. 28, 26). Absyrtus is 
called by some writers Aegialeus (Pacuy. ap. 
Cie. N.D. iii. 19, 48; Diod. iv. 45; Just. xii. 8). 

Abilites (ABovAirns), satrap of Susiana, sur- 
rendered Susa to Alexander, who restored to 
him the satrapy; but he and his son Oxyathres 
were afterwards executed by Alexander (Arr. 
An, iii, 16, vii. 43; Curt. v. 2; Diod. xvii. 65). 

Aburnus Valens, [VateEns.] 

Abus (5 ~ABos) or Aba (Plin. vy. § 83), a 
mountain in Armenia, identified with the 
Ararat of Scripture (Strab. pp. 527, 531). 


ABUS 


Abus (Humber), a river in Britain. 

Abydénus (ABvdnvds), a Greek historian of 
uncertain date, wrote a history of Assyria in the 
Ionic dialect, valuable for chronology. The 
fragments are given by Miiller, Pragm. Hist. 
Graec. iv. 278. 

Abydos (4 ”ABvdos, Abydum, Plin. vy. § 141: 
*ABvdnvés, Abydenus). 1. A town of the Troad 
onthe Hellespont, and a Milesian colony (Thue. 
viii. 61) nearly opposite to Sestos, but a little 
lower down the stream. It is mentioned as an 
ally of the Trojans (ZU. ii. 886). The bridge of 
boats which Xerxes constructed over the Helles- 
pont, B.c. 480, commenced a little higher up 
than Abydos, and touched the European shore 
between Sestos and Madytus (Herod. vii. 38). 
In 411 Abydus revolted from Athens (Thuc. 


Coin of Abydos. 
Obv., Artemis ; 7ev., eagle. 


vill, 62). On the conclusion of the war with 
Philip (8.c. 196), the Romans declared Abydus, 
with other Asiatic cities, to be free (Liv. xxxili. 
30). The names of Abydus and Sestos are 
coupled together in the story of Hero and 
Leander, who is said to have swum across the 
channel to visit his mistress at Sestos. Hence 
Leander is called Abydenus (Ov. H. xviii.1; 
Stat. S. 1,2, 87). Abydus was celebrated for its 
oysters (ostrifer, Verg. G.i.207).—2, (Nr. Arabat 
el Matfoonand El Birbeh, Ru.),a city of Upper 
Egypt, near the W. bank of the Nile; once 
second only to Thebes, but in Strabo’s time (A.D. 
14) a small village. It had a temple of Osiris 
and a Memnoniwm, both still standing, and an 
oracle. Here was found 'the inscription known 
as the Table of Abydos, which contains a list of 
the Egyptian kings (Strab. p. 818 sq.; Plut. 
Is, et Ostr. 18; Plin. v. § 60). 

Abyla or Abila Mons or Columna (’ABvAx or 
*ABIAn oTHAn or dpos: Jebel Zatout, i.e. Apes’ 
Hill, above Ceuta), a mountain in Mauretania 
Tingitana, forming the E. extremity of the S. or 
African coast of the Fretum Gaditanum. This 
and M. Calpe (Gibraltar), opposite to it on the 
Spanish coast, were called the Colwmns of 
Hercules, from the fable that they were origi- 
nally one mountain, which was torn asunder by 
Heracles (Strab. p. 829; Mel. ii. 6). 

Acacallis (AxaaAAls), daughter of Minos, 
by whom Hermes begot a son Cydon, and 
Apollo a son Miletus, as well as other children. 
Acacallis was in Crete a common name for a 
narcissus (Paus. viii. 52, 2; Athen. xv. p. 681). 

Acacésium (Akakhowov: "Akakhowos), a town 
of Arcadia, at the foot of a hill of the same 
name (Paus. viii. 8,2; 27, 4; 36, 10). 

Acacésius (Axaxjotos), a surname of Hermes 
Callim. Hym. in Dian. 148), for which Homer 
Tl. xvi. 185; Od. xxiv. 10) uses the form 

dknra (akaxhrns). Some derive it from the 
town of Acacesium, others from rads, the god 
who cannot be hurt, or who does not hurt. It 
is also given to Prometheus (Hes. Theog. 614), 
whence it may be inferred that its meaning is 
deliverer from evil. 
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Acacétes. [Acaczstivus.] 

Académia or ia (Akadjuerm or "Akadhula: 
also Academia in the older Latin writers), a 
piece of land on the Cephissus, 6 stadia from 
Athens, originally belonging to the hero Aca- 
DEMUS (Plut. Thes. 32), and subsequently a 
gymnasium, adorned by Cimon with plane and 
olive plantations, statues, and other works of 
art (Diog. Laé@rt. ii. 7; Plut. Ovm. 18; Paus. i. 
29,8). Here taught Plato, and after him his 
followers, who were hence called the Academict, 
or Academic philosophers (Cic. de Or. i, 21, 98, 
Fin. i. 1,1). When Sulla besieged Athens in 
B.C. 87, he cut down the plane trees in order to 
construct his military machines (Plut. Swill. 12; 
App. Mithr. 30); but the place was restored 
soon afterwards. Cicero gave the name of Aca- 
demia to his villa near Puteoli, where he wrote 
his ‘ Academica.’ He had another Academia in 
his ‘Pusculan villa (Cic. Twsc. ii. 8, 9, iii. 8,73 
ad Att. i. 4, 8). 

Académici, [Acapremta.] 

Académus (Axddyuos), an Attic hero, who 
betrayed to Castor and Pollux, when they in- 
vaded Attica to liberate their sister Helen, that 
she was kept concealed at Aphidnae. For this 
the Lacedaemonians, whenever they invaded 
Attica, spared the Academy (Plut. Thes. 32; 
Theogn. 975; Hor. Hp. ii. 2, 45). 

Acalandrus (AxdAavdpos : Calandy'o), a river 
in Lucania, flowing into the gulf of Tarentum 
(Plin. iii. 97; Strab. p. 280). 

Acamas (Akduas). 1. Son of Theseus and 
Phaedra, accompanied Diomedes to Troy to 
demand the surrender of Helen (Diod. iv. 62). 
He was one of the Greeks concealed in the 
wooden horse at the taking of Troy (Verg. Aen. 
ii, 262). The promontory of Acamas in Cyprus 
(Plin. v. § 129), the town of Acamantium in 
Phrygia, and the Attic tribe Acamantis, derived 
their names from him (Paus. i. 5, § 2). He was 
the tribe hero of the Ceramicus according to an 
inseription (Mitt. iv. 8).—2. Son of Antenor 
and Theano, slain by Meriones (JJ. ii. 823, xii. 
100, xiv. 476, xvi. 842).—3. Son of Eussorus, a 
leader of the Thracians in the Trojan war (JZ. 
ii. 844, v. 462), slain by the Telamonian Ajax (IU. 
vi. 8). 

cermin (“Akayv@os), a Lacedaemonian, victor 
in the Olympic games in Ol. 15 (B.c. 720), the 
first who ran quite naked (Paus. v. 8, 8; Dio- 
nys. vii. 72; cf. Thue. i. 6). 

Acanthus. 1. (“Akay@os : "Axdy@tos, Acan- 
thius: H7%sso), a town on the isthmus connect- 
ing the peninsula of Acte with Chalcidice, and 
about 13 mile above the canal of Xerxes. 
{Arnos.] It was founded by a colony from 
Andros. Xerxes stopped here on his march into 
Greece (B.c. 480). It surrendered to Brasidas 
424 and its independence was guaranteed in 


ft Coin of Acanthus. 
Obv., lion killing a bull; rev., 'Axavélwv, with a square. 


the treaty of peace made between Athens and 

Sparta. It afterwards became subject to Mace- 

donia. In the war between the Romans and 

Philip (200) Acanthus was taken and plundered 
B2 
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by the fleet of the republic. On the coin of 
Acanthus figured above is a lion killing a bull, 
which justifies the account of Herodotus (vii. 
125), that on the march of Xerxes from Acan- 
thus to Therme, lions seized the camels which 
carried the provisions (Hdt. vii. 115 seq., 121 
seq.; Thue. iv. 84 seq., v.18; Xen. Hell. x. 2; 
Liv. xxxi. 45; Strab. p. 330).—2. (Dashour), a 
city of Egypt, on the W. bank_of the Nile, 120 
stadia S. of Memphis, with a temple of Osiris, 
so called from a sacred enclosure composed of 
the Acanthus (Strab. p. 809; Diod. i. 97). i 
Acarnan (Axapydy, -Gvos), one of the Epi- 
goni, son of Alemaeon and Callirrhoé, and 
brother of Amphoterus. Their father was mur- 
dered by Phegeus when they were young, and 
Callirrhoé prayed to Zeus to make her sons grow 
quickly, that they might avenge their father’s 
death. When they grew up, they slew Phegeus, 
and went to Epirus, where Acarnan founded 
the state called after him Acarnania (Thue. ii. 
102; Apollod. iii. 8,5; Ov. M.ix. 413). 
Acarnania (Axapyayla: “Axapvdy, ~-dyvos, 
Acarnan, Anis, acc. ana, pl. anas, Liv. xxxvi. 
11,6; Epit. 58: adj.’ Axapvavicds, Acarnanicus), 
the most westerly province of Greece, was 
bounded on the N. by the Ambracian gulf, on 
the W. and SW. by the Ionian Sea, on the NE. 
by Amphilochia, which is sometimes included 
in Acarnania, and on the H. by Aetolia. It con- 
tained about 1,571 square miles. Its chief 
river is the Achelous, hence called ‘amnis 
Acarnan’ (Sil. It. iii. 42) and ‘amnis Acarnanum’ 
(Oy. M. viii. 569): the river god is represented 
on the coins of Acarnania as a bull with the 


Coin of Acarnania. 
Obv., head of river-god Achelous ; rev., Apollo. 


head of aman. [AcHELous.] The name of Acar- 
nania does not occur in Homer. In the most 
ancient times the land was inhabited by the 
Taphii, Teleboae, and Leleges, and subsequently 
by the Curetes, who emigrated from Aetolia and 
settled there (Strab. p. 465). Ata later time a 
colony from Argos, said to have been led by 
ACARNAN, the son of Alemaecon, settled in the 
country. In the seventh century z.c. the Co- 
rinthians founded several towns on the coast. 
The Acarnanians first emerge from obscurity 
at the beginning of the Peloponnesian war, 
B.C. 431, when they sided with the Athenians 
(Thue. iii. 105 seq.). They were then a rude 
people, living by piracy and robbery, and they 
always remained behind the rest of the Greeks 
in civilisation and refinement. They were good 
slingers, and are praised for their fidelity and 
courage. They espoused the side of Philip in 
his war with the Romans (Liy. xxxiii. 16, 17). 
The different towns formed a League with a 
Strategus at their head in the time of war: the 
members of the League met at Stratos, and 
subsequently at Thyrium or Leucas. Under 
the Romans Acarnania formed part of the pro- 
vince of Epirus. 

Acastus (“Axacros), son of Pelias, king of 
Toleus, one of the Argonauts (Apoll. Rhod. 
j, 224), also took part in the Calydonian hunt 
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(Ov. M. viii. 306). His sisters were induced 
by Medea to cut up their father and boil him, 
in order to make him young again, whereupon 
Acastus drove Jason and Medea from Iolcus, 
and instituted funeral games in honour of his 
father (Paus, iii.18,9; Apollod.i.9, 27; Ov. M. 
vii, 297, seq. xi. 409). During these games 
Astydamia, the wife of Acastus, also called 
Hippolyte (called by Horace, Od. iii. 7,17, Mag- 
nessa, from Magnesia in Thessaly, to distinguish 
her from the Amazon), fell in love with Peleus, 
who refused to listen to her addresses; where- 
upon she accused him to her husband of haying 
attempted her dishonour (Pind. Nem. iy. 56, v. © 
25). Afterwards, when Acastus and Peleus were 
hunting on mount Pelion, Acastus took his 
sword from him when he had fallen asleep. He 
was in consequence nearly destroyed by the 
Centaurs; but he was saved by Chiron or 
Hermes, returned to Acastus, and killed him 
together with his wife. 

Acbarus. [Asearus.] 
~ Acca Larentia (not Laurentia), a mythical 
woman in early Roman story, connected with the 
legends of Romulus and Hercules. (i.) According 
to one account she was the wife of the shepherd 
Faustulus, and the nurse of Romulusand Remus 
after they had been taken from the she-wolf. She 
was the mother of twelve sons, and when one of 
them died Romulus stepped into his place, and 
took in conjunction with the remaining eleven 
the name of Fratres Arvales. From the play 
upon the words lwpus and lwpa, she was also 
represented as a prostitute (/wpa), who left 
the property she gained in that way to the 
Roman people. A festival, Ldrentalia [or 
Larentinalia] was celebrated in her honour on 
the 23rd of December by the Flamen Quirinalis 
as the representative of Romulus in the Vela- 
brum, where she died (Gell. vii.7, 7; Plin. xviii. 
§ 6; Ov. F. iii. 57; Macrob. i. 10, 11; Varr. 
LL, vi. 23; Liv. i. 4). (ii.) According to an- 
other account, in the reign of Romulus or Ancus 
Martius a servant (aeditwus) of the temple of 
Hercules invited the god to a game of dice, 
promising that if he should lose the game he 
would treat the god with a repast and a beauti- 
ful woman. When the god had conquered the 
servant, the latter shut up Acca Larentia, with 
the surname Fabula or Faula, a beautiful 
prostitute, together with a well-stored table, 
in the temple of Hercules. On the following 
morning the god advised her to gain the affec- 
tions of the first wealthy man she should meet. 
She succeeded in making Tarrutius or Carutius, 
an Etruscan, love and marry her. After his 
death she inherited his large property, which 
she left to the Roman people (Gell. vii. 7, 6; 
Macrob. i. 10, 12,16; Plut. Rom. 4, 5, Qu. R. 
35; Lactant. i. 20,5; August. C.D. vi. 7). The 
name Acca probably signifies mother (cf. Skr. 
akka), and the epithet Larentia probably refers 
to the 12 Lares or Arvales. 

L. Accius or Attius, an early Roman tragic 
poet, son of a freedman, born B.c. 170, lived to 
a great age. Cicero, when grown up, conversed 
with him (Brut. 28). His tragedies were chiefly 
imitated from the Greeks, but he also wrote 
some on Roman subjects (Praetextata) ; one, 
entitled Brutus, was probably in honour of his 
patron D. Brutus (Cic. Arch. 11, 27; Leg. ii. 21, 
54; Phil.i. 15, 86, ii. 8, 81; ad Att. xvi. 5). We 
possess only fragments of his tragedies, but they 
are highly spoken of by ancient writers (Cic. 
Plane. 24, 59, Sest. 56,120; Hor. Ep. ii. 1, 56). 
He also wrote Annales in verse, containing the 


history of Rome; and three prose works, ‘ Libri, 
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Didascalicon, apparently a history of poetry. 
The fragments of his tragedies are given by 
Ribbeck, Tragic. Lat. Reliq.; and those of 
the Didascalica by Madvig, Hafn. 1831. 

Acco, a chief of the Senones in Gaul, induced 
_ his countrymen to revolt against Caesar, B.c. 53, 
by whom he was put to death (B. G. vi. 4, 44). 

Acciia, a town of Apulia (Liv. xxiv. 20). 

Acé. [Pronemats.] 

Acerbas, a Tyrian priest of Heracles, who 
married Elissa, the sister of king Pygmalion 
(Justin. xviii. 4). In the narrative of Justin, 
Acerbas is the same person as Sichaeus, and 
Elissa the same as Dido in Virgil (Aen. i. 348 
seq.), of whom the same tale is told. [Drmo.] 

Aes (Acerranus). 1. (Acerra), a town 
in Campania on the Clanius, received the 
Roman franchise in B.c, 332. It was destroyed 
by Hannibal, but was rebuilt (Liv. xxiii. 17, 
xxvii. 8). It suffered from the frequent inunda- 
tions of the Clanius (Verg. G. ii. 225; Sil. It. 
viii. 857).—2. (Gerra), a town of the Insubres in 
Gallia Transpadana on the Adda, a fortified 
place (Pol. ii. 34; Plut. Marc. 6; Strabo, p. 
247).—8. A town of Umbria with the epithet 
Vatriae (Plin. iii. § 114). 

Acerronia, drowned in B.c. 59, when an at- 
tempt was made to drown Agrippina, the mother 
of Nero (Tac. Ann. xiv. 4; Dion Cass. lxi. 13). 

Cn. Acerronius Procilus, consul a.p. 37, in 
which year Tiberius died (Tac. Ann. vi. 45; 
Suet. 7'tb. 78). 

Aces (“Axns), a river in cential Asia, EH. of 
the Caspian (Hdt. iii. 117). 

Acésas (Axecas), born at Salamis in Cyprus, 
famed for weaving cloth with variegated 
patterns. He and his son Helicon were the first 
who made a peplus for Athena Polias (Ath. 
p. 18), which is mentioned by Euripides (Hee. 
468) and Plato (Huthyphr. § 6). 

Acésines (Axectyns). 1. (Chenaub), a river 
in India, into which the Hydaspes flows, and 
which itself flows into the Indus (Arr. An. v. 
20, 18; Strab. p. 692; ’Axeotvos, Diod. ii. 37; 
Plin. vi. § 71, xvi. § 162).—2. (Cantara), a river 
in Sicily, near Tauromenium (Thuc. iv. 25), 
called by Pliny (iii. § 88) Astnzs, - 

Acesta. [Srcxsta.] 

Acestes (Axéorns, Atyeoros), son of a Trojan 
woman, Egesta or Segesta, sent by her father 
to Sicily, that she might not be devoured by 
the monsters which infested the territory of 
Troy. In Sicily the river-god Crimisus begot 
by her a son Acestes, who founded the town 
of Acesta or Segesta. Aeneas, on his arrival in 
Sicily, was hospitably received by Acestes (Verg. 
Aen. i. 550, v. 85; Ov. M. xiv. 83). Dionysius 
(i. 52) has a different legend. 

Acestor (Axéorwp). 1. Surnamed Sacas, on 
account of his foreign origin, a tragic poet at 
Athens, and a contemporary of Aristophanes 
(Av. 81; Vesp. 1216).—2. A sculptor of Cnossus, 
about B.c. 452 (Paus. vi. 17, 2, x. 15, 4). 

Achaei (’Axaiof) are represented as descen- 
dants of Achaeus, the son of Xuthus and 
Creusa, and consequently the brother of Ion 
and grandson of Hellen (Apollod. i. 7,8; Strab. 
883; Paus. vii. 1, 2). There was no broad dis- 
tinction of race between them and the Hellenes, 
whose name afterwards prevailed. Like the 
Hellenes, they were confined to the western 
side of the Aegean, except that Od. xix. 175 
mentions them in Crete. [For the supposed 
Achaeans on Egyptian monuments of the 14th 
cent. B.c. see AEGypTus.] In the heroic age they 
are found in the southern part of Thessaly 
[Acwata, 1], and also in the eastern part of Pelo- 
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ponnesus, more especially in Argos and Sparta. 
Homer describes them as a brave and war- 
like people, and calls the Greeks in general 
Achaeans or Panachaeans (Mavaxaiol, Il. ii. 
404, vii. 73, d&c.). In the same manner Pelo- 
ponnesus, and sometimes the whole of Greece, 
is called by the poet the Achaean land 
CAxats yata, Il. i. 254, Od. xiii. 249). So 
also the Ronan poets use Achaia and the 
derivative adjectives as equivalent to Greece 
and Grecian (Oy. M. viii. 268, v. 306; Verg. 
Aen. ii. 462; Juv. ii. 61). On the conquest 
of Peloponnesus by the Dorians, after the 
Trojan war, the Achaeans were driven out of 
Argos and Laconia, and those who remained 
behind were reduced to the condition of a coh- 
quered people. Most of the expelled Achaeans, 
led by Tisamenus, the son of Orestes, pro- 
ceeded to the northern coast of Pelopon- 
nests, which was called simply Aegialus 
(AiziaAéds) or the ‘Coast,’ and was inhabited 
by Ionians. The latter were defeated by the 
Achaeans and crossed over to Attica and Asia 
Minor, leaving their country to their conquerors, 
from whom it was henceforth called Achaia 
(Strab. p. 883; Paus. vii. 1; Pol. ii. 41; Hat, i. 
145). [AcHata.] 

Achaeménes (Axaiwévns. 1. Ancestor of 
the Persian kings, who founded the family of 
the Achaemenidae (Axaipevlda), which was 
the noblest family of the Pasargadae (Hdt. 
i. 125; iii. 75, vii. 11; Hor. Od. ii. 12, 21). 
The Roman poets use Achaemenius in the 
sense of Persian (Ov. M. iv. 212; Hor. Carm. 
iii. 1, 44)—2. Son of Darius I., governor of 
Egypt, commanded the Egyptian fleet in the 
expedition of Xerxes against Greece, B.c. 480. 
He was killed in battle by Inarus the Libyan, 
460 (Hat. iii. 12, vii. 7, 97; Diod. xi. 74). 

Achaeménides, or Achéménides, a com- 
panion of Ulysses, who left him behind in Sicily 
when he fled from the Cyclops. Here he was 
found by Aeneas (Verg. Aen. iii. 614; Ov. M. 
xiv. 161, Pont. ii. 2, 25 and 167). 

Achaeus (Ayxaids). 1. Son of Xuthus, the 
mythical ancestor of the AcHAEI.—2, Of Hretria 
in Kubea, a tragic poet, born B.c. 484, In 447, 
he contended with Sophocles and Euripides, 
and though he brought out many dramas, he 
only gained the prize once. In the satirical 
drama he possessed considerable merit (Diog. 
Laért. ii. 183; Athen. p. 451; Ov. Ib. 543). The 
fragments have been published by Urlichs 
(1834) and Rauch, Trag. Graec. Fragm. 
(1856). —8. A later tragic poet, a native of 
Syracuse, wrote ten tragedies.—4, Governor 
under Antiochus III. of all Asia W. of mount 
Taurus, revolted against Antiochus, and was 
put to death, B.c, 214 (Pol. iv. 51, 68, viii. 17, 
bia Oy. Ib. 301), 

chaia -(Axydaia, Ion. ’Ayaiin: “Axatds, 
Achaeus, Achivus, fem.and adj. Ayxatas, Acha- 
ias, Achais: Adj. Axaikés Achaicus, Achaius). 
i A district in the S. of Thessaly, in which 
Phthia and Hellas were situated, the original 
abode of the Achaeans, who were hence called 
Phthiotan Achaeans (Axaiol of 6:47a1) to dis- 
tinguish them from the Achaeans in the Pelo- 
ponnesus. It was from this part of Thessaly 
that Achilles came (JJ. ii. 684). This district 
retained the name of Achaia in the time of 
Herodotus (vii. 173, 197), and the inhabitants of 
Phthia were called Phthiotan Achaeans till a 
still later period (Thuc. viii. 3).—2,. A province 
in the N. of Peloponnesus, extended along the 
Corinthian gulf from the river Larissus, a little 
S. of the promontory Araxus, which separated 
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it from Elis, to the river Sythas, which sepa- 
rated it from Sicyonia. On the S. it was 
bordered by Arcadia, and on the SW. by Hlis. 
Its greatest length along the coast is about 
65 English miles: its breadth from about 12 to 
20 miles. Its area was about 650 square miles. 
Achaia is thus only a narrow slip of country, 
lying upon the slope of the northern range of 
Arcadia, through which are deep and narrow 
gorges, by which alone Achaia can be invaded 
from the south. From this mountain range 
descend numerous ridges running down into 
the sea, or separated from it by narrow levels. 
The original inhabitants were Pelasgians, called 
Aegialeis (AiyiaAcés), or the ‘ Coast-Men,’ from 
AnGrauus or AEGIALEIA (AlyigAés, Alyiadea, 
Il. ii. 575, Paus. vii. 1, 1; Strab. p. 383), the 
ancient name of the country, though some 
writers sought a mythical origin for the name, 
and derived it from Aegialeus, king of Sicyonia 
(Hat. vii. 94; Paus. vii. 1). The Ionians sub- 
sequently settled in the country, from which 
they were expelled by the Achaeans, whence the 
country was called Achaia. [AcHAnr.| The Achaei 
settled in 12 cities: Pellene, Aegira, Aegae, 
Bura, Helice, Aegium, Rhypae, Patrae, Pharae, 
Olenus, Dyme, and Tritaea (Hdt. i. 145). 
Leontium and Ceryneia were afterwards substi- 
tuted for Rhypae and Aegae. These cities are 
said to have been governed by Tisamenus and 
his descendants till Ogyges, upon whose death 
a democratical form of government was esta- 
blished in each state; but the twelve states 
formed a league for mutual defence and protec- 
tion. In the Persian war the Achaei took no 
part; and they had little influence in the 
affairs of Greece till the time of the successors 
of Alexander. InB.c. 281 the Achaei, subject to 
the Macedonians, renewed their ancient league 
to combine the states of the Peloponnesus for 
the purpose of shaking off the Macedonian 
yoke. This was the origin of the celebrated 
Achaean League. It at first consisted of only 
four towns, Dyme, Patrae, Tritaea, and Pharae, 
but was subsequently joined by the other towns 
of Achaia with 
the exception 
of Olenus and 
Helice: It did 
not, however, 
obtain much 
importance till 
251, when Ara- 
tus united to 
it his native 
town, Sicyon. The example of Sicyon was 
followed by Corinth and many other towns in 
Greece, and the League soon became the chief 
political power in Greece. It was undoubtedly 
a misfortune that Aratus rejected a union with 
Sparta and sought the aid of Macedon (see 
further under ARatrus, CLEOMENES, Puto- 
POEMEN.| In the following century the Achaei 
declared war against the Romans, who de- 
stroyed the League, and thus put an end to 
the independence of Greece. Corinth, then the 
chief town of the League, was taken by the 
Roman general Mummius, in B.c. 146. The 
different states composing the Achaean League 
had equalrights. The assemblies of the League 
were held twice a year, in the spring and 
autumn, in a grove of Zeus Homagyrius near 
Aegium. At these assemblies all the business 
of the League was conducted, and at the 
spring meeting the public functionaries were 
chosen. These were :—1. a Strategus (otparn- 
és) or General, and an Hipparchus (imapxos) 


Coin of Achaia. 
head of Zeus; rev., monogram 


Obv., 
of AX. in laurel crown: Av and fish 


standing for Dyme. 
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or commander of the cavalry; 2. a Secres 
(ypaupareds); and 8. ten Demiurgi (Snuovpyot, 
also called &pxovres), who appear to have had 
the right of convening the assembly.—3, The 
Roman province, including the whole of Pelo- 
ponnesus and the greater part of Hellas proper 
with the adjacent islands. It is usually stated 
by modern writers that the province was 
formed on the conquest of the Achaeans in B.c. 
146; but it is more probable that the south 
of Greece was first made a separate province 
by Julius Caesar: since the first governor of 
the province of whom any mention is made was 
Serv. Sulpicius, and he was appointed to this 
office by Caesar (Cic. ad Fam. vi. 6,§ 10). In 
the division of the provinces made by Augus- 
tus, the whole of Greece was divided into the 
provinces of Achaia, Macedonia, and’ Epirus. 
Achaia was one of the provinces assigned to 
the senate, and was governed by a proconsul 
(Strab. p. 840; Dio Cass. liii. 12). Tiberius in 
the second year of his reign (a.D. 16) took it 
away from the senate and made it an imperial 
province (Tac. Ann. i. 76), but Claudius gave it 
back again to the senate (Suet. Clawd. 25). In 
the reign of this emperor Corinth was the 
residence of the proconsul, and it was here that 
the Apostle Paul was brought before Junius 
Gallio as proconsul of Achaia (Acta Apost. 
xviii. 12). ; 

Achaicus, a surname of L. Mummius, who 
conquered Corinth. [Mummtius.] 

Acharnae (Axapvai: “Axapvets, Pl’ Axaprijs, 
Acharnanus, Nep. Them.1; Adj.’Axapvavirds), 
the principal demus of Attica, belonging to the 
tribe Oeneis, 60 stadia N. of Athens, near the 
foot of Mount Parnes, possessed a rough and 
warlike population, who were able to furnish 
8,000 hoplitae at the commencement of the 
Peloponnesian war. Their land was fertile, and 
they carried on a considerable traffic in char- 
coal. One of the plays of Aristophanes bears 
the name of the inhabitants of this demus 
(Thue. ii, 18, 19-21; Pind. Nem. ii. 25; Paus. 
i, 81,6; Athen. p. 234; Stat. Th. xii. 628). 

Acharrae, a town in Thessaliotis in Thessaly, 
on the river Pamisus (Liv. xxxii. 18), apparently 
the same place as the Acharne af Pliny (iv. § 82). 

Achates, ae. 1. A Trojan, the faithful 
friend of Aeneas (Verg. Aen. i. 120; Ov. Fast. 
iii. 603).—2. A river in the SW. of Sicily, remark- 
able for the clearness of its waters, in which the 
first agate is said to have been found (Sil. It,’ 
xiv. 208; Plin. iii. § 90; Theophr. Lap. § 81). 

Achéloides, [Acuxxovs.] 

Achélous. 1. (AyeAgos, “AxeAdios in 
Hom.: Aspro Potamo), the largest river in 
Greece, rises in Mount Pindus, and flows 
southward, forming the boundary between 
Acarnania and Aetolia, and falls, into the 
Ionian sea opposite the islands called Echi- 
nades, formed by the alluvial deposits of the 
river (Thue. ii. 102). It is about 180 miles. 
in length. The god of this river is described 
as the son of Oceanus and Tethys, and as the 
eldest of his 3,000 brothers (Hes. Theog. 
340). He fought with Heracles for Deianira, 
but was conquered in the contest. He then 
took the form of a bull, but was again over- 
come by Heracles, who deprived him of one of 
his horns, which however he recovered by giy- 
ing up the horn of Amalthea, which became 
the horn of plenty (Soph. Trach. 9, 510; Ov. 
M. viii. 880, ix. 1). This legend alludes appa- 


rently to efforts made to check the ravages 
of the river inundations, whence large tracts 
| of land were gained for cultivation, which are 
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expressed by the horn of plenty (Strab. p. 458). 
When Theseus returned from the Calydonian 
chase, he was hospitably received by Achelous, 
who related to him in what manner he had 
changed certain nymphs into the islands called 
Echinades (Ov. Met. viii. 577-611). The Achelous 
was regarded as the ruler and representative 
of all fresh water in Hellas. Hence he is 
called by Homer (Il. xx. 194) Kpeiwy 7AxeAdios, 
and was worshipped as a mighty god through- 
out Greece. He was regarded as the represen- 
tative of all flowing water, so that the name is 
often used by the poets as equivalent to water 
(Ephor. ap. Macrob. v. 18 ; Aesch. Pers. 869; 
Eurip. Bacch.625; Aristoph, Lys. 381), The root 
&x- probably means water, and appears in aqua. 
The river god is represented on the coins of 
Acarnania and Oeniadae as a bull with the 
head of a man. [See coins under ACARNANIA 
and Oxrntapan.|—Hence Acheloiddes, contr. 
Acheloides, i.e. the Sirenes, the daughters of 
Achelous (Ov. Met. v. 552, xiv. 87): Acheloia 
Callirhoé, because Callirhoé was the daughter 
of Achelous (Ov. Met. ix. 418): pocula Ache- 
loia, ie. water in general (Verg. Georg. i. 9): 
Acheloius heros, that is, Tydeus, son of Oeneus, 
king of Calydon, Acheloiws=Aetolian (Stat. 
Dheb, ii. 142).—2, A river of Thessaly, in the 
district of Malis, flowing near Lamia (Strab. 
pp. 434, 450).—8, A mountain torrent in Arca- 
dia, flowing into the Alpheus, from the north of 
Mount Lycaeus (Paus. viii. 88, 9).—4, Also 
called PErrus, a river in Achaia, flowing near 
Dyme (Strab. pp. 342, 450). 

Achéménides, [AcHAEMENIDES.] 

Acherdus (Ayepdovs, ovvros: “Axepdovctos), 
from &xepdos, a wild pear-tree, a demus of At- 
tica of uncertain site, belonging to the tribe 
Hippothoontis. Aristophanes (Hccl. 362), in 
joke, uses the form *Axpadovc1os instead of 
Axepdovatos (Aeschin. im Tim. § 110). 

cherini, the inhabitants of a small town in 

Sicily, mentioned only by Cicero ( Ver’. iii. 48). 

Achéron (Axépwy, also Acheruns, untis, 
Plaut. Capt. v. 4,2; Acheros, Liv. viii. 24), the 
name of several rivers, all of which were, at 
least at one time, believed to be connected with 
the lower world. It has the same root ay- as 
Achelous=aqua, but was derived by the an- 
cients from aos, 6 ayn péwy.—l. A river in 
Thesprotia in Epirus, which flows through the 
lake Acherusia, and, after receiving the river 
Cocytus, flows into the Ionian sea, now Gurla, 
or river of Swli (Thue. i. 46; Strab. p. 324), On 
its banks was an oracle called vexvouayreioyv 
(Hdt. v. 92), which was consulted by evok- 
ing the spirits of the dead.—2. A river in Elis 
which flows into the Alpheus (Strab. p. 344). 
—3, A river in Southern Italy in Bruttii, on 
which Alexander of Epirus perished (Liy. 
viii. 24; Strab. p. 256; Justin. xii. 2)—4, The 
river of the lower world, usually identified with 
the Acheron in Thesprotia. [No.1.] In the 
Tliad the Styx is the only river of the lower 
world, but in the Odyssey (x. 513) the Acheron 
appears as the river of the lower world, mto 
which the Pyriphlegethon (HupipaAcyébwy, Fure- 
blazing) and Cocytus (Kéxutos, Wailing), a tri- 
butary of the Styx, flow. Across the river the 
shades had to be carried to reach the lower 
world (Burip. Alc. 440 ;~Verg. Aem vi. 295). 
Acheron is frequently used in a general sense 
to signify the whole of the lower world (Soph. 
Ant. 805; Verg. Aen. vii. 312; Hor. Od. i, 
8, 36; Nep. Dion. 10). The Etruscans too 
were acquainted with the worship of Acheron 
(Acheruns), Their Acheruntici libri treated 
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of the deification of the souls, and of the sacri- 
fices (Acheruntia sacra) by which this was to 
be. effected—Hence Adj. ’Axepovoios, Ache- 
rusius;. ’Ayepdyreios, Acherontéus, Acheronti- 
cus, Acherunticus. 

Achérontia (Acevenza), a town in Apulia on 
Mount Vultur, whence Horace (Od. iii. 4, 14) 
speaks of celsae nidum Acherontiae. 

Acherisia (’Ax«povola Aluyn or ’Axepoucts), 
the name of several lakes believed to be con- 
nected with the lower world. 1. In Thesprotia, 
[AcHERoN.|—2,. (Lago di Fusaro) in Campa- 
nia, so called in consequence of its proximity 
to Avernus. [AvERNUS.] (Strab. pp. 248, 245; 
Plin. iii. § 6.)}—8. Near Hermione in Argolis 
(Paus. ii. 85, 10).—4. Near Heraclea in 
Bithynia (Xen. An. vi. 2, 6)—5, In Egypt 
near Memphis (Diod. i. 96). 

Achilla or Acholla (“AyxoAAa: *AxoAAaios : 
Achillitanus: Hl Aliah, Ru.), a town on the 
coast of Africa, in the Carthaginian territory, 
above the N. point of the Syrtis Minor (Strab. 
p. 831; Liv. xxxiii. 48; B. Afric. 33-438). 

Achillas (Ax:AAds), commander of the 
Egyptian troops, when Pompey fled to Egypt 
B.c. 48. He and L. Septimius killed Pompey. 
He resisted Caesar, and was put to death by 
Arsinoé, the sister of Ptolemy, B.c. 47 (Caes. B. 
C. iii. 104 seq., B. Al. 4; Luc. viii. 588). 

Achilles (AxiAAc’s, "Ayidets, ews, Ep. 
jos: Lat. is, &c., also gen. Achilléi, Hor. Od. 
i. 15,4; Achilli, Verg. Aen. iii. 87; acc. Achil- 
Téa, Luc. x. 523; abl. Achilli, Ov. Pont. iii. 3, 
48: adj. ’AxtAdcos, Ion. "AxiAAhios, Achil- 
léus), the great hero of the Iliad—Homeric 
story. Achilles was the son of Peleus, king 
of the Myrmidones in Phthiotis, in’ Thessaly, 
and of the Nereid Thetis (Il. xx. 206 &c.). 
From his father’s name he is often called 
Pelides, Peléiades, and Pelion (MnActdns, Mn- 
Aniddns, TnAclwy, Il. xviii. 816; i. 1; 1. 197; 
Verg. Aen. ii. 263), and from his grandfather 
Aeacides (Aiaktdns, Il. ii. 860; Verg. Aen. i. 99). 
He was educated, along with Patroclus, his 
life-long friend (ZU. xxiii. 84), by Phoenix, who 
taught him eloquence and the arts of war (ZU. 
ix. 485, xi. 882), and by Chiron, the centaur, 
who taught him the healing art (xi. 282). 
His mother Thetis foretold him that his fate 
was either to gain glory and die early or to 
live a long but inglorious life (ix. 410). The 
hero chose the former, and therefore when 
Ulysses and Nestor came to Phthia to per- 
suade him'to take part in the Trojan war 
he followed them willingly, though he knew 
he was not to return (xi. 765). Accompanied 
by Phoenix and Patroclus, he led his hosts 
of Myrmidones, Hellenes, and Achaeans, in 
fifty ships, against Troy (ii. 681). Here the 
swift-footed Achilles was the great bulwark of 
the Greeks, and the worthy favourite of Athene 
and Hera. When, in the tenth year of the war, 
Agamemnon was obliged to give up Chryseis 
to her father, he threatened to take away 
Briseis from Achilles, who surrendered her on 
the persuasion of Athene, but at the same time 
refused to take any further part in the war, 
and shut himself up in his tent. Zeus, on the 
entreaty of Thetis, promised that victory should 
be on the side of the Trojans until the Achaeans 
should haye honoured her son. The Greeks 
were defeated, and were at last pressed so hard 
that an embassy was sent to Achilles, offering 
him rich presents and the restoration of Briseis ; 
but in vain. At last, however, he was per- 
suaded by Patroclus to allow the latter to 
make use of his men, his horses, and his ar- 
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mour. Patroclus was slain, and when this news 
reached Achilles he was seized with unspeak- 
able grief. Thetis consoled him, and promised 
new arms, to be made by Hephaestus, and Iris 
exhorted him to rescue the body of Patroclus. 
Achilles now rose, and his thundering voice 
alone put the Trojans to flight. When his new 
armour was brought to him, with the cele- 
brated shield described at length by Homer, 
he hurried to the field of battle. He slew num- 
bers of Trojans, and at length met Hector, 
whom he chased thrice around the walls of the 
city. He then slew him, tied his body to his 
chariot, and dragged him to the ships of the 
Greeks. After this, he burnt the body of Pa- 
troclus, together with twelve young captive 
Trojans, who were sacrificed to appease the 
spirit of his friend; but he gave up the body of 
Hector to Priam, who came in person to beg 
for it. Achilles was slain at the Scaean 
gate, by Paris and Apollo, before Troy was 
taken. His death itself does not occur in the 
Tliad, but it is alluded to in a few passages 
(xxii. 858, xix. 417, xxi. 278). It is expressly 


mentioned in the Odyssey (xxiv. 86), where it 
is said that-his fall—his conqueror is not men- 
tioned—was lamented by gods and men, that 


Sz 


Achilles at Scyros. 


his remains, together with those of Patroclus, 
were buried in a golden urn which Dionysus 
had given as a present to Thetis, and were de- 
posited on the coast of the Hellespont, where a 
mound was raised over them. Achilles is the 
principal hero of the Iliad; he is the hand- 
somest and bravest of all the Greeks; affec- 
tionate towards his mother and his friends; 
formidable in battles, which are his delight; 
open-hearted and without fear, and at the same 
time susceptible to the gentle and quiet joys 
of home. His greatest passion is ambition, 
and when his sense of honour is hurt he is un- 
relenting in his revenge and anger, but withal 
submits obediently to the will of the gods.— 
Later traditions. These chiefly consist of 
accounts which fill up the history of his youth 
and death. His mother, wishing to make him 
immortal, concealed him by night in fire, in order 
to destroy the mortal parts he had inherited 
from his father, and by day anointed him with 
ambrosia. But Peleus one night discovered 
his child in the fire, and cried out in terror. 
Thetis left her son and fled, and Peleus en- 
trusted him to Chiron, who educated and in- 
structed him in the arts of riding, hunting, 
and playing the phorminx, and also changed 


his original name, Ligyron, 7.e. the ‘ whining,’ 
into Achilles (Pind. Nem. ili. 51; Stat. Achill. 
i, 269 &c.; Hor. Hpod. 18, 11). Chiron fed 
his pupil with the hearts of lions and the 
marrow-—of bears. According to other ac- 
counts, Thetis endeavoured to make Achilles 
immortal by dipping him in the river Styx, and 
succeeded with the exception of the heel, by 
which she held him (Stat, Achiil.i. 269). When 
he had reached the age of nine, Calchas de- 
clared that Troy could not be taken without 
his aid; and Thetis, knowing that the war 
would be fatal to him, disguised him as a 
maiden, and introduced him among the 
daughters of Lycomedes of Scyros, where he 
was called by the name of Pyrrha on account 
of his golden locks. Here he remained con- 
cealed till Ulysses visited the place in the dis- 
guise of a merchant, and offered for sale some 
female dresses, amidst which he had mixed 
some arms. Achilles discovered his sex by 
eagerly seizing the arms, and then accompanied 
Ulysses to the Greek army. During his resi- 
dence at Scyros, one of his companions, Dei- 
damia, became by him the mother of Pyrrhus 
or Neoptolemus. [For the events at Aulis and 
the pretext of marrying Iphigenia to him, see 
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IpnicentA; for the healing of Telephus by 
Achilles, see TeLEPHUS.} In the war against 
Troy, Achilles slew Penthesiléa, an Amazon, 
but was deeply moved upon discovering her 
beauty; and when Thersites ridiculed him for 
his tenderness of heart, he killed the scoffer 
by a blow with the fist. He fought with Mem- 
non and slew the young Troilus (Q. Smyrn. ii. 
480; Verg. Aen. i. 474). Both incidents are 
favourite subjects with vase-painters. In the 
former the mothers of the combatants watch 
the fight, or Zeus is represented weighing the 
life of Achilles against that of Memnon. The 
accounts of his death differ much, though all 
agree in stating that he did not fall by human 
hands, or at least not without the interference 
of the god Apollo. According to some tradi- 
tions, he was killed by Apollo himself (Soph. 
Philoct. 884; Hor. Od. iv. 6, 8), as had been 
foretold (Iv. xxi. 278). According to others 
Apollo merely directed the weapon of Paris 
against Achilles, and thus caused his death, as 
had been suggested by the dying Hector (Verg. 
Aen. vi. 57 Ov. M, xii. 601; Il. xxii. 358). 
Others again relate that Achilles loved Poly- 
xena, a daughter of Priam, and tempted by the 
promise that he should receive her as his wife, 


between the two heroes who had rescued his 
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if he would join the Trojans, he went without 
arms into the temple of Apollo at Thymbra, and 
was assassinated there by Paris. His body was 
rescued by Ulysses and Ajaxthe Telamonian; his 
armour was promised by Thetis to the bravest 
among the Greeks, which gave rise to a contest 


body. [Asax.] After his death, Achilles became 
one of the judges in the lower world, and dwelled 
in the islands of the blessed, where he was united 
with Medéa or Iphigenia. The fabulous island 
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Achilléum (AxfAAciov), a town near the 
promontory Sigeum in the Troad, where 
Achilles was supposed to have been buried 
(Hdt. v. 94; Strab. p. 594; Arr. Am. i, 12). 

Achilleus, assumed the title of emperor 
under Diocletian, reigned over Egypt, and was 
put to death by Diocletian a.p. 296 (Kutrop. ix. 
14,15; Aur. Vict. Caes. 39). 

Achilléus Dromos (AxiAAcios Spduos: Ten- 
dera or Tendra), a tongue of land in the Euxine 
Sea, near the mouth of the Borysthenes, where 
Achilles is said to have 
made a race-course. Be- 
fore it lay the Island of 
Achilles (Insula Achil- 


lis) or Leuce (Aevkh), - 
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Death of Achilles. 
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of Leuce in the Euxine was especially sacred to 
him. [AcmmLEvs Dromos.] Achilles was wor- 
shipped in several places as one of the national 
heroes of Greece; as at Pharsalus, Tanagra, 
and Sparta: in Epirus even asa god. The re- 
markable worship on the coasts of the Euxine 
may have been spread by the Milesian settle- 
ment at Byzantium, perhaps combined with 
the worship of some local heroes. Various ex- 
planations of his name are given. Most. of the 
ancients connect it with & os, because Achilles 
gave pain to the Trojans. Some writers re- 
gard him as originally a river god, arguing that 
ax-, like the root in AcHELOUS, may signify 
water, as in aqua. Others make him a sun- 
god, as they have attempted to make the whole 
iliad a representation of the sun taking posses- 
sion of the east. There is certainly more con- 
nexion in the story of Achilles with water di- 
vinities than with the sun: it is even possible 
that some part of his story may be borrowed 
from local rituals of river or sea deities; but 
there is no valid reason why the reader of 
Greek poets should not see in the main story 
of Achilles the glorification in ballads of a tra- 
ditional hero of war, in no degree suggested 
originally by any phenomena of nature; still 
less are we obliged to base his story on any of 
the ae etymologies of his name. 

Achilles Tatius, of Alexandria, lived in the 
middle of the fifth century of our era, and is 
the author of a Greek romance in eight books, 
containing the adventures of two lovers, 
Clitophon and Leucippe, published by Fr. 
Jacobs, Lips. 1821. He must be distinguished 
from Achilles Statius, or Tatius, who probably 
lived in the second century of our era, and wrote 
a work on the sphere (rep) odaipas), a frag- 
ment of which, professing to be an introduction 
to the Phaenomena of Aratus, is printed in 
Petayius, Uranologia, Paris, 1680, 
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where was a temple of 
Achilles (Hdt. iv. 55, 76; 
Eur. Iph. mm T. 488; 
Pind. Ol. ii. 85; Strab. 
p. 806). 

Achilléus Portus 
CAXIAAEos Aywhy: Va- 
thy), a harbour in Laco- 
nia, near the promontory 
Taenarum (Paus. iii. 25, 
4). 
Achillides, a patro- 
nymic of Pyrrhus, son of 
Achilles (Ov. Her. viii. 
8), also of Pyrrhus, king 
of Epirus, who traced 
his descent from Achilles 
(Oy. Ib. 808). 

Achillis Instila, [Acu- 
ILLEUS Dromos.] 

Achivi (gen. pl. Achivom, Verg. Aen. xi. 
226), another form of the Achaei, and used, like 
Achaei, to signify the whole Greek nation 
(Hor. Hp. i. 2,14; Ov. Pont.i..4, 88, Her. i. 21). 

Acholla, [Acuimxa.] 

Achol0é. PYIAD. | 

Achradina or Acradina. [Syracusaz.] 

Acichorius (Axixpios), one of the leaders 
of the Gauls, who with Brennus invaded 
Thrace and Macedonia in B.c. 280, and Greece 
in 279 (Paus. x. 19, 4; x. 22,5; x. 23, 1). 

Acidalia, a surname of Venus (Verg. Aen. i. 
720), from the well Acidalius near Orchomenos. 

Acidinus, L. Manlius. 1. A Roman general 
in the second Punic war, served against Has- 
drubal in 207, and was sent into Spain in 206, 
where he remained till 199 (Liv. xxix. 1-8, xxxii. 
7).—2. Surnamed Fuxyianvs, praetor B.c. 188 
in Nearer Spain, and consul in 179 with his own 
brother Q. Fulvius Flaccus, which is the only 
instance of two brothers being consuls at the 
same time (Liv. xxxviii. 85, xl. 34; Vell. Pat. ii, 
8; Cic. de Or. ii. 64). . , 

Acilia Gens, plebeian. See under the family 
names AvioLA, BALBUS, GLABRIO, 

Acis (“Aris), son of Faunus and Symaethis, , 
beloved by the nymph Galatea, and crushed by 
Polyphemus the Cyclops through jealousy under 
ahugerock. His blood gushing forth from under 
the rock was changed by thenymph into the river 
Acis, at the foot of Mount Aetna (now Fiwme de 
Jaci). This story is perhaps only a fiction sug- 
gested by the manner in which the stream 
springs forth from under a rock (Ov. M. xiii. 750 
seq., L, iv. 468 ; Sil. It. xiv. 221 seq.). Theocri- 
tus (Id. i, 69) speaks of the sacred waters of Acis. 

Acmonia (Axwovta: "Axpuovirns, Acmonen- 
sts), a city of the Greater Phrygia (Cic. Flace. 
15, 34; Plin. v. § 106). 

Acmonides, one of the three Cyclopesin Ovid 
(Z. iy, 288), is the same as Pyracmon in Virgil 
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(Aen. viii. 425), and as Arges in other accounts 
of the Cyclopes. 

Acoetes (Axofrns), a poor Maeonian (Ly- 
dian), or Tyrrhenian, who served as pilot in 
a ship. The sailors, landing at the island of 
Ceos, brought with them on board a beautiful 
boy asleep, whom they wished to take with 
them; but Acoetes, who recognised in the boy 
the god Bacchus, dissuaded them from it, but in 
vain. When the ship had reached the open sea 
the boy awoke, and desired to be carried to 
Naxos, his native island. The sailors promised 
to do so, but did not keep their word; where- 
upon the god disclosed himself in his majesty ; 
vines began to twine round the vessel, tigers 
appeared ; and the sailors, seized with madness, 
jumped ‘into the sea, and were changed into 
dolphins, Acoetes alone was saved and conveyed 
to Naxos, where he was initiated in the Bacchic 
mysteries. This is the tale related by Bacchus 
himself, in the form of Acoetes, to Pentheus 
(Met. iii, 582 seq.). The story is founded on the 
Homeric Hymn to Dionysus. 

Acontius (Axdévtios), a beautiful youth of 
Ceos. Having come to Delos to celebrate the 
festival of Diana, he fellin love with Cydippe, and 
in order to gain her he had recourse to a strata- 
gem. While she was sitting in the temple of Diana, 
he threw before her an apple upon which he had 
written the words ‘I swear by the sanctuary of 
Diana to marry Acontius.’ The nurse took up 
the apple and handed it to Cydippe, who read 
aloud what was written upon it, and then threw 
the apple away. But the goddess had heard 
her vow, and the repeated illness of the maiden, 
when she was about to marry another “man, 
compelled her father to give her in marriage to 
Acontius. This story is related by Ovid (He. 
20, 21), who borrowed it from a lost poem of 
Callimachus, entitled ‘ Cydippe.’ 

Acoris (“Axopis), king of Egypt, assisted 
Eyagoras, king of Cyprus, against Artaxerxes, 
king of Persia, about B.c. 885. He died about 
374, before the Persians entered Egypt in the 
following year (Diod. xy, 2-4, 8, 9, 29, 41, 42). 

Acra, [Acran.] 

Acra Leuce (“Axpa Acuih), a city of Hispania 
Tarraconensis, founded by Hamilcar Barcas 
(Diod. xxv. 2), probably identical with the 
Castrum Album of Livy (xxiv. 41). 

Acrae (*Axpa:).—l. (Acrenses, Plin.; Palaz- 
zolo), a city of Sicily, on a lofty hill 24 miles W. 
of Syracuse, was founded by the Syracusans 
70 years after its parent city, 2.¢. B.c. 668 (Thuc. 
vi. 5; Liy. xxiv. 86; Plin. ili. § 91)—2. A town 
in Aetolia (Pol. v. 18).—8, (or”Akpa). A town 
in the Cimmerian Bosporus (Strab. p. 494; 
Plin. iv. § 86). 

Acraea (Axpala), and Acraeus, surnames 
given to various goddesses and gods whose 
temples were situated upon hills, such as Zeus, 
Hera, and others (Liv. xxxii. 23, xxxviii. 2). 

Acraepheus. [AcraupHta.] 

Acraephia, Acraephiae, or Acraephion 
CArpapla, "Axpapla, “Axpalpioy: *Akpatd.os, 
*Akpapiaios’ Kardhitza), a town in Boeotia, 
on the lake Copais, founded by Acraepheus, the 
son of Apollo. It contained an oracle of Apollo 
Ptous (Hdt. viii. 185; Strab. p. 410; Liv. xxxiii. 
29; Paus. ix. 28, 5; Plin. iv. § 26). 

Acragas. 1,[AcricEntTum.|—2. A celebrated 
engraver (Plin. xxxiii, § 154), 

cratus, a freedman of Nero, sent into Asia 
and Achaia (A.D. 64) to plunder the temples 
(Tac. Ann. xv. 45, xvi. 28). 

Acriae (Axpial, or "Arpaia: *Axpidrns), 

@ town in Laconia, not far from the mouth of 
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the Eurotas (Paus. iii. 21; Pol. v. 19; Liv. 
xxxv, 27; Strab. ~p. 343, 363). 

_ Acrillae (“Axp:AAa), a town in Sicily between 
Agrigentum and Acrae (Liv. xxiv. 35). 

Acrisioné, Acrisidniadés. (Acnrisivs.] 

Acrisius (Axpic.os), son of Abas, king of 
Argos. He expelled his twin-brother, Proe- 
tus, from his inheritance; but supported by 
his father-in-law, Iobates the Lycian, Proe- 
tus returned, and Acrisius was compelled to 
share his kingdom with him. Acrisius held 
Argos, and Proetus Tiryns. An oracle had 
declared that Danaé, the daughter of Acrisius, 
would give birth to a son who would kill his 
grandfather. for this reason he kept Danaé 
shut up in a subterraneous apartment, or in a 
brazen tower. But here she became mother 
of Perseus by Zeus, who visited her in a shower 
of gold. Acrisius ordered mother and child to 
be exposed on the sea in achest; but the chest 
floated towards the island of Seriphus, where 
both were rescued by Dictys. As to the manner 
in which the oracle was subsequently fulfilled, 
see Persnus (Hdt. vi. 58; Verg. Aen. vii. 372; 
Ov. M. iv. 607 seq.; Hors Od. iii. 16, 5).— 
Hence Acrisioné (’Axpioidvn), Danae, daughter 
of Acrisius (I7.xiv.319). Acrisioniadés, Perseus, 
son of Danaé, grandson of Acrisius (Ov. M. vy. — 
70). Acrisionéus, adj.: arces, 7.e, Argos (Oy. 
M. vy. 289); coloni, muri, referring to Ardea, 
supposed to have been founded by Danaé 
(Verg. Aen, vil. 410; Sil. i. 661). 

Acritas (Axpelras, “Axpitas: O. Gallo), the 
most southerly promontory in Messenia (Strab. 
p. 859; Paus. iv. 84,12; Plin. iv. §15). 

Acro, [Acron.] ; 

Acrocéraunia (7a *Axpoxepatyia, sc. dpn: 
sing. Acroceraunium prom. Plin. iii. § 97: C. 
Linguetta), » promontory in Epirus, jutting 
out mto the Ionian sea, the most W. part of the 
Crraunnt Montes. It was dangerous to ships, 
whence Horace (Od. i. 8, 20) speaks of m- 
fumes scopulos Acrocerawnia (comp. Lue. v. 
652; Sil. viii. 682). Hence any dangerous place 
(Ov. R, Am. 739). 

Acrocorinthus. [Cori rHus.] 

Acrolissus, [Lissus.] 

Acron. 1, King of the Caeninenses, whom 
Romulus slew in battle, and whose arms he 
dedicated to Jupiter Feretrius as Spolia Opima 
(Prop. v. 10, 7). Livy (i. 10) mentions'the cir- 
cumstance, without giving the name of the king. 
—2, An eminent physician of Agrigentum in 
Sicily, said to have been in Athens during the 
great plague (B.c. 430) in the Peloponnesian 
war, and to have ordered large fires to be 
kindled in the streets for the purpose of puri- 
fying the air. This fact is not mentioned by 
Thucydides (Diog. Laert. viii. 65; Plut. Is. et 
Os. 80). ig 

Acron Helenius, a,Roman grammarian of 
uncertain date, perhaps of the second century 
A.D., wrote a commentary on Horace, on some 
comedies of Terence, and perhaps on Persius. 
His commentary on Horace does not exist ; that 
which bears his name is the work of another 
writer, perhaps Porphyrion. It is published 
with the other scholiaon Horace by Paully (2nd 
ed. 1861), and Hauthal (1864, 1866). 

Acropolis (7 *AxpémoAis). The Acropolis of 
Athens, also called by the Athenians Polis 
(dais), from the city being originally con- 
fined to the Acropolis (Thue. ii. 15, v. 28, 5; 
ef, Aesch. Hwm. 687), was a rock about 150 
feet high, 1,150 long, and 500 broad. Upon 
it, asa defensible site rising out of the river 
valley, the original settlement was made, 
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whose name Cecropia (Strab. 897; Eur. Suppl. 
658, Hl. 1289) expresses the belief, doubtless 
correct, that it existed before the union of 
Attica attributed to Theseus—Traces of 
Buildings earlier than 500 B.c. Our know- 
ledge of the earlier buildings has been greatly 
‘increased by recent excavations. On some 
parts of the rock foundations of the rude dwel- 
lings of early inhabitants have been discovered, 
and graves of the same age, with primitive pot- 
tery of the type known as ‘ Mycenaean.’ To a 
very early period must be ascribed also the 
remains of what was called the Pelasgian 
Wall, i.e. a wall which was prehistoric to the 


Greek writers who mention it (Hdt. ii. 187, v. | compared to a low-pitched gable roof. 


il 


of the pediments and statues of more than three 
temples have been found under the floor, so to 
speak, of the Acropolis. It has been held by 
some that this older temple whose foundations 
we see was rebuilt and preserved after the 
Persian repulse; but to this it is with justice 
objected that since it would have presented a 
blank wall within six feet of the porch of the 
newer Erechtheum it is impossible to admit 
that it was standing after that porch was built. 
—The Acropolis after the Persian War. The 
present form of the surface is due to Cimon. 
The natural rock surface sloped somewhat 
from the centre to the sides, and has been 
To level 


64), but still available in the age of Peisistratus. this sufficiently for the projected works, Cimon 
This wall did not surround the whole rock, | built up solid walls all round the edge of the 
since the natural precipice on the N. and NE. | platform and filled up the space between these 
needed no fortification. In other parts portions | walls and the highest ridge with earth and 
of this wall have been discovered [see plan]. | rubble, composed in great part of the débris 
It followed the edge of the rock and sometimes | left after the Persians burnt the earlier build- 
falls within the lines of the straighter wall of | ings. In this substratum many pieces of 
Cimon, which in other places absorbed it. Itis | archaic sculpture and architecture, and many 
necessary to distinguish the PelasgianWallfrom inscriptions, have been found. To the same 
To TleAaoyikdy or TeAapyidy (Thue. ii. 117; | Cimonian period belongs the great bronze 
Aristoph, Av, 851), which was a space of ground statue of Athene Promachos, armed with spear 
beneath the Acropolis at the SW., perhaps’ and helmet, which dominated the city and was 
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The Acropolis restored. 
/ 


extending from Pan’s cave to the Asclepiacum, 
a space which was to be left vacant, since, as 
was said, a curse was laid upon its occupation. 
Probably the origin of its being considered 
unlucky was that for military reasons it had 
been held advisable from ‘ Pelasgian’ times to 
keep this ground clear from buildings which 
might shelter an approaching foe; the cause in 
all probability of the similar prohibition against 
building on the Roman pomerium [Dict. Ant. | 
s.v.] On the Acropolis the early chiefs and | 
kings of Athens had their palace, the founda- 
tions of which have been recently found near 
the Erechtheum, as well as traces of stairs in 
the rock leading thence into the plain at the 
“NE. corner. It is known from inscriptions | 
that a temple of Athene called the Hecatom- | 
pedon stood on the Acropolis before the Persian | 
invasion, and of this the foundations have been 
found just S. of the Erechtheum. It had two 
treasuries behind the cella, one probably for | 
Athene and the other for the other deities there 
worshipped. It is probable that there was also | 
in the time of Peisistrates an earlier Parthenon 
and an earlier Erechtheum occupying part of 


the sites of the later temples ; indeed fragments 


seen far out to sea.—Acropolis in the Time o, 
Pericles. The greatest works were carried out 
under Pericles. For the approach to the 
Acropolis the plan of Cimon was set aside, 
which gave only a narrow and defensible gate- 
way (defence being less necessary since the 
fortification of the whole city was completed), 
and the magnificent Propylaea were designed 
by Mnesicles in B.c. 487. In the marble wall 
there were five gateways, the central being the 
largest, and admitting a sloping carriage-way 5 
the two gates on each side were reached by five 
steps; beyond was a portico, and rising above 
this another portico. On each side of the 
entrance were wings, each intended to have a 
small outer and a large inner hall (in_ the 
smaller northern hall were paintings by Poly- 
gnotus, whence it was sometimes called the 


| Pinakotheke) ; but the plan of making the wing 


on the right or south side symmetrical in size 
and form with the left wing was not carried 
out, probably because it would have encroached 
on sacred ground ; for in this part of the Acro- 
polis were the temple of Nike Apteros (Athene- 
Nike) and the sanctuary of Artemis Brauronia 


beyond it. To the right of the entrance to the 


see the separate articles]. 
lis to the wor- 


to the left or N. of the Parthenon 


Next in importance on the Acropo 


THENON 
| the ERECHTHEUM [) 


| 
| 
| 
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Propylaea is still visible the base of Agrippa’s 
statue [see Plan]. This was set up by the 
Athenians after Agrippa’s third consulship, B.c. 
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were probably the survival of an older religion 
in this place than that of Athene. [ARrTEMIs.] 
No remains of any temple of Artemis are dis- 
coverable, nor have we any warrant for assum- 
ing its existence: the steps leading up to the 
sacred precinct are still visible. Between this 
precinct and the Parthenon are the foundations 
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Temple of Nike Apteros (the Wingless Victory), on the Acropolis at Athens. 


of a building, not a temple, and a portico; this 
was probably the Chalcotheke, a building in 
which was stored all that was required for the 
service of Athene (C.I.A. ii. 61); some have 
imagined the remains to belong to a temple of 
Athene Ergane; but we have no reason to 
suppose that there was any such temple. HE. of 
the Parthenon, a little NW. of the modern 
museums, are the foundations of the small 
temple of Rome and Augustus, of which the 
fragment of the epistyle has been found with 
the dedication to the emperor under the title 
SeBaords, which he assumed in B.c. 27 (C.I.A. 
lii. 63). NE. of this, about 150 yards E. of the 
great statue and visible from it (if we assume 
that the old temple between the Erechtheum 
and the Parthenon was not rebuilt), stood in 
the open air the great altar of Athene, of 
which the base is visible cut in the rock. To 
the N. of the Parthenon, midway between it 
and the foundations of theold temple is visible 
cut in the rock the inscription for the base on 
which stood the statue of ‘Harth praying Zeus 
to send rain’ (Paus. i. 24); another base 
remains to give us a fixed point—the base of 
the statue of Athene Hygieia, which is found 
by the southernmost column of the eastern 
portico of the Propylaea. This statue was 
dedicated by Pericles to commemorate the reco- 
very of a mason who fell from the Propylaea ; 
near it once stood the bronze lioness in honour 
of the mistress of Aristogeiton, the statue of 
Aphrodite by Calamis, of Diitrephes (of which 
the base has been found not im sitw), and of 
Perseus by Myron, About 200 feet west of the 
N. porch of the Erechtheum are the remains in 
the rock of the steps leading down from the 
Acropolis to the cave of AGRaAuLOos, in the 
temenos of which the oaths of the Ephebi were 
taken [Dict. Ant. s. v. Ephebi.] It lay near 
the base of the northern rocks of the Acropolis 
kmown as ‘the long rocks’ (Maxpat). The well 
ealled the Olepsydra (Aristoph. Lys. 911) has 
been identified at the NW. angle of the Acro- 
polis outside the Cimonian walls. It was 
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walled in by the Greek commander Odysseus 
in 1822 to secure his water supply. This ‘ Bas- 
tion of Odysseus’ is now removed. A little to 
the east of this, in the side of the northern 
rocks, are the two caves of Apollo and Pan (Eur. 
Ton, 492; Paus. i. 26, 4). The sculptures of 
the Gigantomechia, which Attalus sent, and 

F from which a figure of Dionysus fell 
during a storm into the Theatre 
(Paus. i. 25,2; Plut. Ané. 60), must 
have been on the south wall near 
the site of the modern museums. 

Acroréa (7 ’Axpépeia : "Axpwpetor) 
a mountainous tract of country in 
the north of Elis. (Diod. xiv. 17 
Xen. Hell, iii. 2, 30, vii. 4, 14). 

Acrotatus (Axpéraros). 1. Son 
of Cleomenes II. king of Sparta, 
went to Sicily in 814 to assist the 
Agrigentines against Agathocles of 
Syracuse. But at Agrigentum he 
acted with such cruelty that the in- 
habitants rose against him. He re- 
turned to Sparta, and died in 309 
before his father, leaving a son, 
Areus, who succeeded Cleomenes 
(Diod. xv. 70; Paus. iii. 6,1; Plut. 
Agis, 8).—2. Grandson of the pre- 
ceding, and son of Areus I. king of 
Sparta, bravely defended Sparta 
against Pyrrhus in 272; succeeded 
his father in 265, but was killed in 
the same year in battle against Aristodemus, 
tyrant of Megalopolis (Plut. Pyrrh. 26-28; 
Agis, 8; Paus. 111.6, 8). 

Acrothoum or Acrothoi (Axpd@wov, *Axpé- 
Owor: "Akpd0wos, *“Akpobwrnts: Lavra), a town 
near the extremity of the peninsula of Athos 
(Adt. vii. 22; Thuc. iv. 109; Strab. p. 331). 

Actaea (Axtaia), daughter of Nereus and 
Doris (Zl. xviii. 41; Hes. Theog. 249). 

Actaeon (Axraiwy). 1. Son of Aristaeus 
and Autonoé, a daughter of Cadmus, a celebrated 
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Actaeon, 


huntsman, trained by the centaur Chiron. He 
was changed into a stag by Artemis (Diana), and 
torn to pieces by his fifty dogs on Mount Cithe- 
ron, because he had seen the goddess bathing 
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with her nymphs, or because he had boasted that 
he excelled her in hunting. After the dogs had 
devoured him, they went whining in search of 
their master, till they came to the cave of 
Chiron, who appeased them by making an image 
of Actaeon (Ov. M. i. 131 seq.; Callim. Hl. -an 
Pallad. 107 seq.; Hurip. Bacch. 330; Apollod. 
iii. 4, 4). According to several modern writers 
the fifty hounds of Actaeon are the fifty dog- 
days, and the myth represents the plant-life 
destroyed by the heat of the dog-days; for 
Actaeon was the son of the protector of plants 
(see AnisTAnUS). It is difficult, however, to ex- 
plain upon this theory why they were his own 
hounds.—2, An Argive, son of Melissus, and 
grandson of Abron. He was a beautiful youth, 
whom Archias endeavoured to carry off; but in 
the struggle which ensued Actaeon was killed 
(Plut. Nar7. Am. 2). [Arcutas.] 

Actaeus (Axraios), son of Erisichthon, the 
earliest king of Attica, derived his name from 
Acte, the ancient name of Attica (Paus. i. 2, 6). 
He had three daughters, Agraulos, Herse, and 
Pandrosus, and was succeeded by Cecrops, 
who married Agraulos. 

Acte (’Akr7#), properly a piece of land running 
into the sea, and attached to another larger piece 
of land, but not necessarily by a narrow neck. 
1, An ancient name of Attica, used especially by 
the poets (Eur. Hel. 1674; Strab. p.391). Hence 
*Axratos, Actaeus, adj., Attic, Athenian (Ov. 
M. ii. 720, ex Pont. iv. 1, 81, Her. xviii. 42), 
Also Actias, Adis, a female Athenian, 7.e. Ori- 
thyia, daughter of Hrechtheus, king of Athens 
(Verg. G. iv. 468): also called Actaea (Ov. M. vi. 
711).—2. The eastern coast of Peloponnesusnear 
Troezen and Epidaurus (Pol. y. 91, 8; Diod. xv. 
81).—8, The peninsula between the Strymonic 
and Singitic gulfs, on which Mount Athos is 
(Thue. iv. 109).—4, The concubine of Nero, 
originally a slave from Asia Minor (Tac. Amn. 
xiii, 12, 46). 

Actiacus. [Acrium.] 

Actium (“Akriov: Hth. “Axrios, Actius; 
Adj. ’Axriardés, Actiacus, also “Akrios, Actius: 
La Punta, not Azio), a promontory in Acarnania 
at the entrance of the Ambraciot Gulf (Gulf of 
Arta) off which Augustus gained his celebrated 
victory over Antony and Cleopatra, September 


Plan of Actium. 
ee 3 eee a C. La powcr 8. Prom. Actium. La 
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and B.c. 31. There was a temple of Apollo on 
this promontory (Thue. i. 29; Strab. p. 825), 
whence Apollo was called Actius and Actiacus 
(Ov. M. xiii. 715; Verg. Aen. viii. 704; Prop. 
_ly. 6, 67). There was an ancient festival named | 
-Actia celebrated here in honour of the god. 


Augustus after his victory enlarged the temple, 
and revived the ancient festival, which was_ 
henceforth celebrated once in four years (Judi 
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quinquennales), at Nicopouts on the opposite 
coast, which Augustus founded in commemora- 
tion of his victory (Dio Cass. li.1; Suet, Aug. 
18, Tib. 6; Verg. Aen. iii. 280; Hor. Hp. i.18, 
61. Ov. Her. xv. 166). Statius (S. iii, 2, 120) 
gives the epithet of Actias to Cleopatra, because 
she was conquered at Actium. The annexed 
map shows the site of Actium, which has been 
the subject of dispute. The promontory of 
Actium was at La Punta (3), opposite Prevesa 
(1), near the site of the ancient Nicopolis. 
Others erroneously place it at C. Madonna (4), 
misled by the modern name Azio. The fleet of 
Antony was stationed in the Bay of Prevesa(P), 
and sailed out through the strait between 1 
and 8 into the open sea, where the battle was 
fought, not in the Bay of Prevesa, as some 
suppose. 
ctias. [Acte; Actium.] 

Actisanes (Axtiodyns), king of Ethiopia, 
conquered Egypt (Diod. i. 60; Strab, p. 759). 

Actius. [Arrius.] 

\’ Actor (“Axrwp). 1. Father of Menoetius, and 
grandfather of Patroclus (Zl. xi. 785; Pind. 
Ol. ix. 104),—2. Father of Hurytus and 
Cteatus (Apollod. ii. 7, 2; Paus. v. 1, 11).— 
3, An Orchomenian, father of Astyoche (Z/. ii. 
518; Paus. ix. 87, 6).—4. A companion of 
Aeneas (Verg. Aen. ix. 500).—5, An Auruncan, 
of whose conquered lance Turnus made a boast 
(Verg, Aen. xii. 94, Juv. ii. 100)—Hence 
Actorides (Akropl5ys), a descendant of Actor: 
Patroclus (Ov. M. xiii. 273, 77.1.9, 293 F. ii. 
39): Hrithos (Ov. M. v. 79): Echecles (JJ. xvi. 
189): Eurytus and Cteatus (Ov. M. viii. 308). 
Also; Actorion (Axropiwy),. a descendant of 
Actor: Eurytus and Cteatus (JJ. ii. 621, xi. 750). 

Aculéo. - 1. C, Furius, quaestor B.c. 187 (Liv. 
XXxxvill. 55).—2, ©., an eminent Roman lawyer, 
who married the sister of Helvia, the mother of 
Cicero, was a friend of the orator L. Licinius 
Crassus (Cic. de Ov, i. 48,191; ii. 1, 2; Brut. 
76, 264). 

Acisilaus *AxovotAaos), of Argos, an early 
Greek logographer, about 3B.c. 525, wrote in the 
Tonic dialect three books of Genealogies, chiefly 
a translation of Hesiod into prose. The frag- 
ments are published by Sturtz, Lips. 1824, and 
in Miiller, Pragm. Hist. Graec. i. p. 100. 

Ada (*Ada), sister of Maussolus, king of 
Caria, married her brother Idrieus, on whose 
death (B.c. 844) she succeeded to the throne of 
Caria, but was expelled by her brother Pixoda- 
rus in 840. When Alexander entered Caria in 
834, Ada, who was in possession of the fortress 
of Alinda, surrendered this placeto him. After 
taking Halicarnassus, Alexander committed the 
government of Caria to her (Arr. An. i, 28; 
Diod. xvi. 42,74; Plut. Alea. 10, 22). 

Adamantéa, [{AmaurHeEa]. ‘i 

Adamantius (’Adaudvrios), a Greek physi- 
cian, about A.D. 415, the author of a treatise on 
Physiognomy, borrowed from Polemo. Edited 
by Franzius, in Script. Phys. Vet. 1780, 8vo. 

Addua (Adda), a river of Gallia Cisalpina, 
rising in the Rhaetian Alps near Bormio, and 
flowing through the Lacus Larius (L. di Como) 
into the Po, about 8 miles above Cremona 
(Pol. ii. 82; Strab. pp-192, 204; Tac. Hist. ii. 40). 

Adherbal (?ArdpBas). 1. A Carthaginian 
commander in the 1st Punic war defeated the 
Roman consul P. Claudius in a sea-fight off 
Drepana, B.C, 249 (Pol. i. 49-52).—2. A Car- 
thaginian commander in the 2nd Punic war; 
was defeated in a sea-fight off Carteia by C. 
Laelius in 206 (Liv, xxviii. 80).—8. Son of 
Micipsa, and grandson of Masinissa, had the 
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kingdom of Numidia left to him by his father 
in conjunction with his brother Hiempsal and 
Jugurtha, 118. After the murder of his brother 
by Jugurtha, Adherbal fled to Rome, and was 
restored to his share of the kingdom by the 
Romans in 117. But he was again stripped of 
his dominions by Jugurtha and besieged in 
Cirta, where he was treacherously killed by 
Jugurtha in 112 (Sall. Jwg. 5, 18, 14, 24, 25, 26). 
Adiabené (AdiaBnvh, “AdiaBnvds) a district 
of Assyria, E. of the Tigris, between the river 
Lycus, called Zabatus by Xenophon, and the 
Caprus, both being branches of the Tigris. In 
the Christian era it was a separate kingdom, 
tributary to the Parthians (Strab. pp. 505, 745). 
Adimantus (Adeluayros). 1, Commander of 
the Corinthian fleet, when Xerxes invaded 
Greece (B.C, 480), opposed the advice of The- 
mistocles to give battle to the Persians (Hdt. 
vill. 5, 56, &c.)—2, An Athenian, one of the 
commanders at the battle of Aegospotami, B.c. 
405; was accused of treachery in this battle, 
and is ridiculed by Aristophanes in the ‘ Frogs’ 
(Xen. Hell. i. 7, 1, ii. 1, 80; Arist. Ran. 1513),— 
3, Brother of Plato (Apol. p.34; Rep. ii. p. 367). 
Admété (’Adujrn). 1. Daughter of Oceanus 
and Thetys (Hes. Th. 849).—2. Daughter of 
Hurystheus, for whom Heracles fetched the 
girdle of Ares, which was worn by Hippolyte, 
queen of the Amazons (Apollod. ii. 5, 9). 
Admétus (“Aduntos). 1. Son of Pheres, 
king of Pherae in Thessaly, took part in the 
Calydonian bunt and in the expedition of the 
Argonauts. Pelias promised him his daughter 
Alcestis (ZU, ii. 715), if he came to her in a 
chariot drawn by lions and boars. This Ad- 
metus performed by the assistance of Apollo. 
The god tended the flocks of Admetus when he 
was obliged to serve a mortal for a year for 
having slain the Cyclops. On the day of his 
marriage with Alcestis, Admetus neglected to 
offer a sacrifice to Artemis, but Apollo recon- 
ciled the goddess to him, and at the same time 


Heracles and Alcestis. 
(From a Bas-relief at Florence.) 

induced the Moirae to grant him deliverance 
from death if his father, mother, or wife would 
die for him. Alcestis died in his stead, but was 
brought back by Heracles from the lower world 
(Apollod. i. 9,15; Eurip. Alc.).—2. King of the 
Molossians, to whom THEmMistTociEs fled for 
protection when pursued as a party to the trea- 
son of Pausanias (Thuc. i. 136; Plut. Them. 
24; Nep. Them. 8). 
| Addnis (“Adwuis, -150s, “Adwy, -wvos: Lat. 
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Adonis, -is, -idis, also Adon, -dnis), 1. A 
beautiful youth, beloved by Aphrodite (Venus), 
a son of Cinyras, king of Paphos in Cyprus, 
and Myrrha (Smyrna). The gods changed 
Myrrha into a myrtle-tree, to save her from the 
wrath of her father, for whom she had an 
unholy passion; and from this tree Adonis was 
born, the offspring of Myrrha and her father. 
Aphrodite, charmed with the beauty of the in- 
fant, concealed him in a chest, which she en- 
trusted to Persephone ; but the latter refused to 
give it up. Zeus decided the dispute by declar- 
ing that Adonis should have a third of the year to 


Death of Adonis. 
(A Painting found at Pompeii.) 


himself, should belong to Persephone for another 
third, and to Aphrodite for the remaining third. 
Adonis, however, preferring to live with Aphro- 


| dite, also spent with her the four months over 
| which he had control. 


Having offended Ar- 
temis, he.was killed during the chase. The 
spot on which his blood fell was sprinkled with 
nectar by Aphrodite, and from this sprang 
the anemone, as well as other flowers. So 
great was the grief of the goddess, that the 
gods of the lower world allowed him to spend 
six months of every year with her upon the 
earth (Apollod. iii. 14,3; Ov. M. x. 298 seq.; 
A, A. i. 75,512; Verg. H. x. 18). The worship 
of Adonis, which in later times was spread over 
nearly all the countries round the Mediterranean 
was of Phoenician or Syrian origin, in which 
language Adon signifies lord. In the Homeric 
poems no trace of the worship occurs, and the 
later Greek poets changed the original symbolic 
account of Adonis into a poetical story. In the 
Asiatic religions Aphrodite was the fructifying 
principle of nature, and Adonis appears to 
have reference to the death of nature in winter 
and its revival in spring—hence he spends six 
months in the lower and six in the upper world. 
His death and his return to life were celebrated 
in annual festivals (Adonia) at Byblos, Alex- 
andria in Egypt, Athens, and other places, A 
special feature in this worship was the‘ Adonis 
garden’ (’Aduv.d0s 7101), or bowers of plants 
in flower surrounding his image to show the 
revival of plant life, soon to die again. The 
Idyll of Theocritus called Adoniazusae de- 
scribes the celebration of this festival at Alex- 
andria.—2. (Nahr el Ibrahim.) A small river 
of Syria, rising in Mount Libanus, which, after 
a sudden fall of rain, is tinged of a deep red by 
the soil of the hills. Hence some have sought 
to explain the myth of Adonis (Strab, p. 755; 
Lucian, Dea Syr. 6; Plin. v. § 78). 
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Adramyttium (Adpapirreioy or, Adpapdr- 
Tov: Adpauvttnvds, Adramytténus: Adramyti, 
or Hdremit), a town of Mysia on the gulf of 
Adramyttium, opposite to the island of Lesbos, 
was a colony of the Athenians, and a seaport 
of some note (Hdt, vii. 42; Thuc. y.1, viii. 108; 
Strab. p. 606; Liv. xxxvii.19; Act. Ap. xxvii. 2). 

Adrana (Hder), a river of Germany, flowing 
into the Fulda near Cassel (Tae. Ann. i. 56). 

Adranum or Hadranum (*Adpavoy,“Adpavoy ; 
*Adpavirns, Hadranitanus, Plin. iii. § 91: 
Aderno), a town in Sicily, on the river Adranus, 
at the foot of M. Aetna, built by Dionysius, 
the seat of the worship of the god Adranus 
ae xiv. 87, xvi. 68; Plut. Zim. 12; Sil. xiv. 
250). 

Adranus (Adpavds). [ApRANUM.] 

Adrastia (Adpdorea: Lat. Adrastia,-éa). 1. 
Daughter of Zeus (Hur. Rhes, 342), identified 
with Néueois, also used as an epithet of Ne- 
mesis. She derived her name, according to 
some, from Adrastus, the ruler of Adrastia in 
Mysia, who built her first sanctuary on the 
river Aesepus, near Cyzicus. Others derive her 
name from 4-dpavau (fr. d:dpdacKw), the goddess 
whom none can escape (Strab. p. 588; Il, ii. 
828, seq.; Aesch. Prom. 9386; Verg. Cir. 239; 
Amm. xiy. 11, 25). She was probably originally 
a Phrygian goddess and the same as Rhea 
Cybele.—2. A nymph, daughter of Melisseus, 
king of Crete, to whom and her sister Ida, 
Rhea gave the infant Zeus to be reared 
(Apollod. i. 1, 6; Callim. Hym. in Jov. 47). 
Originally the same as No. 1. 

Adrastus (“Adpacros). 1. Son of Talaiis, 
king of Argos, was expelled from Argos by 
Amphiaraus, and fled to his grandfather Poly- 
bus, king of Sicyon, on whose death he became 
king of that city (JU. ii. 578; Hdt.v. 67; Pind. 
Nem. ix. 9 seq.). Afterwards he was reconciled 
to Amphiaraus, gave him his sister Eriphyle in 
marriage, and returned to his kingdom of Argos. 
While reigning there Tydeus of Calydon and 
Polynices of Thebes, both fugitives from their 
native countries, met at Argos before the palace 
of Adrastus. A quarrel arose between them, 


Adrastus and other heroes who fought against Thebes. 
(Gem found at Perugia.) 


and Adrastus, on hearing the noise, came forth 
and separated the combatants, in whom he 
recognised the two men who had been promised 
to him by an oracle as the future husbands of 
two of his daughters; for one bore on his 
shield the figure of a boar, and the other that 
of a lion, and the oracle had declared that one 
of his daughters was to marry a boar and the 
other a lion. Adrastus therefore gave his 
daughter Deipyle to Tydeus, and Argeia to 
Polynices, promising to restore each to his own 
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country. Adrastus first prepared for war 
against Thebes, although Amphiaraus, who 
was a soothsayer, foretold that all who engaged 
in it should perish, with the exception of 
Adrastus.. Thus arose the celebrated war of 
the ‘ Seven against Thebes.’ | The seven heroes, 
according to Sophocles (Oed. Col. 1318 seq.) and 
Aeschylus (Zheb. 377 seq.), were Amphiaraus, 
Tydeus, Eteoclus, Hippomedon, Capaneus, Par- 
thenopaeus, Polynices. (Adrastus, who escaped, 
is not counted one of the Seven.) Euripides 
(Phoen. 1104 seq.) has the same list, except 
that Eteoclus is omitted and Adrastus substi- 
tuted. The preceding drawing from an early 
Etruscan gem represents, with the true feeling 
of archaic art, a council of five of the heroes 
who fought against Thebes. The names are 
added: Phylnice (PRolynices), Tute (Tydeus), 
Amphtiare (Amphiaraus), Atresthe (Adras- 
tus), and Parthanapaes (Parthenopaeus). On 
arriving at Nemea, they founded the Nemean 
games in honour of Archemorus [ARCHEMO- 
rus]. On approaching Thebes, they sent 
Tydeus to the city to demand from Eteocles 
the sovereignty for Polynices, In the palace of 
Eteocles he challenged several Thebans to com- 
bat and conquered them. In revenge they laid 
an ambush of fifty men on his return, but 
Tydeus slew them all, with one exception (Il. 
iv. 884 seq., v. 802 seq.). The war ended as 
Amphiaraus had predicted; six of the Argive 
chiefs were slain, Polynices by his brother 
Eteocles; and Adrastus alone was saved by the 
swiftness of his horse Arion, the gift of Heracles 
(Hom. Il. xxiii. 846). Creon of Thebes re- 
fusing to allow the bodies. of the six heroes 
to be buried, Adrastus fled to Athens, where 
he implored the assistance of Theseus, who 
undertook an expedition against Thebes, took 
the city, and delivered the bodies of the fallen 
heroes to their friends for burial (Aesch, Sept. 
c. Theb.; Eur. Phoen. and Suppl.; Stat. 
Theb.) Ten years afterwards Adrastus, with 
the sons of the slain heroes, made a new expe- 
dition against Thebes. This is known as the war 
of the ‘Epigoni’ (Emlyovo.) or descendants. 
Thebes was taken and razed to the ground. 
The only Argive hero that fell in this war was 
Aegialeus, the son of Adrastus: the latter died 
of grief at Megara on his return to Argos, and 
was buried in the former city. He was wor- 
shipped in several parts of Greece, as at 
Megara, at Sicyon, where his memory was cele- 
brated in, tragic choruses, and in Attica 
(Apollod. iii. 7, 8-4; Hdt. v. 61; Strab. p. 
825; Paus. i. 48, 1). The legends about 
Adrastus and the two wars against Thebes 
furnished ample materials for the epic as well 
as tragic poets of Greece.—2. Ruler of Adrastia 
in Mysia (Strab. p. 588). [ADRASTEIA.|—8, Son 
of Merope.of Adrasteia, an ally of the Trojans, 
slain by Diomedes (Jl. ii. 828, xi. 828)—4. A 
Trojan, slain by Patroclus (Il. xvi. 694).—5. 
A Trojan, taken by Menelaus, and killed by 
Agamemnon (ZI. vi. 87, 64).—6, Son of the 
Phrygian king Gordius, having unintentionally 
killed his brother, fled to Croesus, who received 
him kindly. While hunting he accidentally 
killed Atys, the son of Croesus, and in despair 
put an end to his own life (Hdt. i. 34-45). 
Adria or Hadria. 1. (Adria), a town. in 
Gallia Cisalpina, between the mouths of the Po 
and the Athesis (Adige), now 14 miles from the 
sea, but originally a sea-port of great celebrity, 
founded by the Etruscans (Liv. v. 88: Strab. 
p- 214).—2. (Atri), a town of Picenum in Italy, 
probably an Etruscan town originally, after- 
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wards a Roman colony, at which place the family 
of the emperor Hadrian lived (Vit. Had. i.). 

Adria (6 Adpias, Ion. 6 Adpins, Hdt. iv. 33), 
or Mare Adriaticum, also Mare Supérum, so 
called from the town Adria [No. 1], was in its 
widest signification the sea between Italy on 
the W., and Illyricum, Epirus, and Greece on 
the E. By the Greeks the name Adrias was 
only applied to the northern part of this sea, 
the southern part being called the Ionian Sea. 
The navigation of the Adriatic was much dreaded 
on account of the frequent and sudden storms 

. to which it was subject: its evil character on 
this account is repeatedly alluded to by Horace 
(Od. i. 8, 15; 88, 15; ii. 14, 143 iii. 9, 28), 

Adrianus. [Haprzanvs.] 

Adrianus (Adpiavds), a Greek rhetorician, 
born at Tyre in Phoenicia, was the pupil of He- 
rodes Atticus, and was invited by M. Antonius 
to Rome, where he died about a.p. 192. Three 
of his declamations are published by Walz in 
Rhet: Gr. vol. i. 1832. 

-Adrumétum. [Haprumetvum.] 

Aduatiica, a castle of the Eburones in Gaul 
(Caes. B. G. vi. 32), probably the same as the 
later Aduaca Tongrorum (Tongern). 

Aduatiici or Aduatici, a powerful people of 
Gallia Belgica (Caes. B. G. ii. 29, 88), were the 
descendants of the Cimbriand Teutones. Their 
chief town, perhaps the modern Falaise, must 
not be confounded with Aduatuca, 

Adila Mons (6 ’AdovAas), a group of the Alps 
about the passes of the Spliigen and S. Ber- 
nardino, and at the head of the valley of the 
Hinter Rhein (Strab. pp. 192, 204, 218). 

Adile or Adiilis (AdovAn, “AdovArs : ’Adov- 
Airns, Adulitanus: Thulla or Zulla, Ru.), a 
maritime city of Aethiopia, on a bay of the 
Red Sea, called Adulitanus Sinus (AdovArtixds 
kéAmos, Annesley Bay). It was founded by 
slaves who fled from Egypt, andafterwards was 
the seaport of the Auxumitae (Plin. vi. 172 
seq.).. Cosmas Indicopleustes (A. D. 535) found 
here the Monumentum Adulitanwm, a Greek 
inscription recounting the conquests of Ptolemy 
II. Euergetes in Asia and Thrace. 

Adyrmachidae (Advpyaxtda), a Libyan 
people, W. of Egypt, extending to the Cata- 
bathmus Major, but were afterwards pressed 
further inland. In their manners and customs 
they resembled the Egyptians (Hdt. iv. 168; 
Sil. iii. 278, ix. 228). 

~ ea (Aia, Aiatn), the name of two mythical 
islands in the eastand the west: in the eastern 
Mie a eatin in the western Circe. The eastern 
PS was afterwards identified with Colchis (cf. 
- Hat. i. 2); the western with the Italian pro- 
montory Circeii. The connection of Aeétes and 
Circe with the sun explains the double land of 
Aia in east and west. Aeaea is naturally the 
epithet of Circe and of Medea: in Propert. iii. 
12. 81 it denotes Calypso. This is explained by 
the fact that Ogygia, the island of Calypso, was 
sometimes confused with Aea (Mela, ii. 120). 

Aea&ces (Aidens). 1. Father of Polycrates.— 
2. Son of Syloson and nephew of Polycrates. 
He was tyrant of Samos, but was deprived of 
his tyranny by Aristagoras, when the Ionians 
revolted from the Persians, B. c. 500. He then 
fled to the Persians, who restored him to the 
tyranny of Samos, B. c. 494 (Hdt. vi. 13). 

Aeadcéum (Aldesov). [AnGINA.] 

Aeacides (Aiaxldns), a patronymic of the 
descendants of Aeacus, as Peleus, Telamon, and 
Phocus, sons of Aeacus; Achilles, son of Peleus 
and grandson of Aeacus; Pyrrhus, son of 
Achilles and great-grandson of Aeacus; and 
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Pyrrhus, king of Epirus, who claimed to be a 
descendant of Achilles. 

Aeacides, son of Arybas, or Arybbas, king of 
Epirus, succeeded to the throne on the death 
of his cousin Alexander, slain in Italy, B.c. 326. 
Aeacides married Phthia, by whom he had the 
celebrated Pyrguus. He took part in favour of 
Olympias against Cassander; but his subjects 
disliked the war, and drove him from the king- 
dom. He was recalled in B.c. 318; but Cassan- 
der sent an army against him under Philip, who 
slew him in battle (Paus. i. 11; Diod. xix. 11; 
Liv. viii. 24; Plut. Pyrrh. 1, 2). 

Aeacus (Afaxos), son of Zeus and Aegina, a 
daughter of the river-god Asopus. He was born 
in the island of Oenone or Oenopia, whither 
Aegina had been carried by Zeus [compare 
SisypHus], and from whom this island was aftér- 
wards called Aegina. Some traditions related 
that at the birth of Aeacus, Aegina was not yet. 
inhabited, and that Zeus changed the ants 
(udpunres) of the island into men (Myrmidones) 
over whom Aeacus ruled. [For other versions 
of the myth see Myrmmponzs.] His wife was 
Endeis, daughter of Sciron of Megara, Aeacus 
was renowned in all Greece for his justice and 
piety (Plut. Thes. 10), and was frequently 
called upon to settle disputes, not only among 
men, but even among the gods themselves, 
(Pind. Isthm. viii. 28 ; Paus. i. 39). Pindar alone 
relates that he helped Apollo and Poseidon to 
build the walls of Troy (Nem. viii. 9). He was 
such a favourite with the gods that, when 
Greece was visited by a drought, rain was at 
length sent upon the earth in consequence of 
his prayers. (The earliest mention of this is in 
Isocr. Hvag. § 14. It is noticeable as a pos- 
sible origin of the story that, according to Theo- 
phrastus ep) onpeiwy, i. 24, a cloud appearing 
on the hill of Zeus Hellenios in Aegina was 
the recognised sign of coming rain.) Respect- 
ing the temple which Aeacus erected to Zeus 
Panhellenius, and the Aeacéum, see AnGINna. 
After his death Aeacus became one of the 
three judges in Hades [cf. Minos, Ruapaman- 
THUS]. This office is only ascribed to him by 
writers later than Pindar (see esp. Plat. Gorg. 
p. 523 8). He held the keys of Hades, and 
hence is called kAcdovxos in an inscription (cf. 
Aristoph. Ban. 465). The Aeginetans regarded 
him as the tutelary deity of their island. They 
lent statues of Aeacus and the Aeacidae to their 
allies as a protection in dangerous wars (Hdt. 
v. 81, viii. 64). 

Aeaea (Aiala). [See Ana, ad fin.] 

Aebira (Cuerva), a town of the Carpetani 
in Hispania Tarraconensis. 

Aebitia Gens, patrician, was distinguished 
in the early ages of the Roman republic, when 
many of its members were consuls, viz. in B.C. 
499, 468, and 442. 

Aeca or Aecae (Aecanus), a town of Apulia 
on the road from Aquilonia in Samnium to 
Venusia. 

Aeculanum or Aeclanum, a townof the Hir- 
pini in Samnium, a few miles S. of Beneventum, 

Aedepsus (AYSnios: Aldhyios : Dipso), a town 
on the W. coast of Euboea, N. of Chalcis, with 
warm baths sacred to Heracles, a watering- 
place well known to the Romans (Plut. Swill. 
26). : 

Aédon (’Anddév), daughter of Pandareus of 
Miletus, wife of Zethus king of Thebes, and 
mother of Itylus. Envious of Niobe, the wife of 
her brother Amphion, who had six sons and six 
daughters, she resolved to kill Amaleus, the 
eldest of Niobe’s sons, but by mistake ae her 
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own son Itylus. Zeus relieved her\grief by 
changing her into a nightingale, whose melan- 
choly notes are represented by the poets as 
Aedon’s lamentations for her child. Such is 
the Homeric version (Od. xix. 518, and Schol.: 
ef. Aesch. Ag. 1148; Soph. H/. 107; Pans. ix, 
5,9). A later version, though existing before 
the time of Pausanias, makes Aedon the wife of 
Polytechnus, an artist of Colophon. They 
quarrelled from rivalry in work, and Polytech- 
nus outraged Chelidon the sister of Aedon. 
The two sisters revenged themselves by murder- 
ing Itys and serving his flesh as food to his 
father. Zeus, to stay the succession of horrors, 
turned all the family into birds—Polytechnus 
into a woodpecker, Chelidon into a swallow, 
Aedon into a nightingale, her mother Harmo- 
thoe into a haleyon, her father Pandareus into 
an osprey, her brother into a hoopoe. For 
further illustration of these bird-myths see 
TEREUS. 

Aediti or Hédti, one of the most powerful 
people in Gaul, lived between the Liger (Loire) 
and the Arar (Saéne). They were the first 
Gallic people who made an alliance with the 
Romans, by whom they were called ‘brothers 
and relations’ (Caes. B.G.i. 10, 16, 81; Cic. ad 
Fam. vii.10). On Caesar’s arrival in Gaul, B.c. 
58, they were subject to Ariovistus, but were 
restored by Caesar to their former power. In 
B.C. 52 they joined in the insurrection of Ver- 
cingetorix against the Romans, but were at the 
close of it treated leniently by Caesar. Their 
principal town was Bisractr. Their chief 
magistrate, elected annually by the priests, was 
called Vergobretus, 7.e. Judge. 

Aeétes or Aeéta (Ainrns), son of Helios (the 
Sun) and Perséis, and brother of Circe, Pasi- 

haé, and Perses. His wife was Idyia, a 
Dipuiter of Oceanus, by whom he had two 
daughters, Medea and Chalciope, and one son, 
Absyrtus. He was king ofeColchis at the time 
when Phrixus brought thither the golden fleece. 
For the remainder of his history, see ABSYRTUS, 
ARGONAUTAE, JASON, Mrpra.—Hence Aeétis, 
Aeétias, and Aeétine, patronymics of Medea, 
daughter of Aeétes. 

Aega (Afyn). [AmaLTHna.] 

Aegae (Alyal: Aiyatos). 1. A townin Achaia 
on the Crathis, with a celebrated temple of 
Poseidon, was originally one of the twelve 
Achaean towns, but its inhabitants subse- 
quently removed to Aegira.—2, A town in 
Emathia in Macedonia, the burial-place of the 
Macedonian kings.—3. A town in Euboea with 
acelebrated temple of Poseidon, who was hence 
called Aegaeus.—4, Also Aegaeae (Alyaia: 
Alyedrys), one of the twelve cities of Aeolis in 
Asia Minor, N. of Smyrna, on the river Hyllus: 
it suffered greatly from an earthquake in the 
time of Tiberius (Tac. Anum. ii. 47).—5. (Ayas), 
a seaport town of Cilicia. 

Aegaeon (Alyatwy), son of Uranus by Gaea. 
Aegaeon and his brothers Gyges, or Gyes, and 
Cottus are known under the name of the Ura- 
nids, and are described as huge monsters with 
a hundred arms (éxardéyxeipes) and fifty heads. 
Most writers mention the third Uranid under 
the name of Briareus instead of Aegaeon, which 
is explained by Homer (I. i. 403), who says 
that men called him Aegaeon, but the gods 
Briareus. According to the most ancient tradi- 
tion Aegaeon and his brothers conquered the 
Titans when they made war upon the gods, and 
secured the victory to Zeus, who thrust the 
Titans into Tartarus, and placed Aegaeon and 
his brothers to guard them. Similarly in Homer 
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(Il. 1. 896 ff.), when the Olympian deities rebel 
against Zeus, Thetis calls Aegaeon to oppose 
them. Other legends represent Aegaeon as 
one of the giants who attacked Olympus; and 
many writers represent him as a marine god 
living in the Aegaean sea. Another, and 
probably later, story, followed by Virgil (Aen. 
x. 565), makes him the opponent of Zeus. Other 
stories again make him a deity or a monster 
of the sea. He is called by some the son of 
Gaea and Pontus; by others of Poseidon. 
His name connects him alike with the Aegean 
sea and with Mocetdwy Alyaios. In Hesiod (Th. 
811) he is married to the daughter of Poseidon, 
Aegaeon and his brothers must be regarded as 
personifications of the extraordinary powers of 
nature, such as earthquakes, volcanic eruptions, 
and the like. Roscher suggests that his shape 
with a hundred arms may have been imagined 
from the polypus of the sea (cf. Ov. Met. ii. 10). 
{For further portions of the myth see T1TaNEs, 
URANUS. | 

Aegaeum Mare (7d Alyaiov méAayos, 6 
Alyatos méyros), the part of the Mediterranean 
now called the Archipelago. It was bounded 
on the N. by Thrace and Macedonia, on the W. 
by Greece, and on the E. by Asia Minor. It 
contains in its southern part two groups of 
islands, the Cyclades, which were separated ’ 
from the coasts of Attica and PReloponnesus by 
the Myrtoan sea, and the Sporades, lying off the 
coasts of Caria and Ionia. The part of the 
Aegaean which washed the Sporades was called 
the Icarian sea, from the island Icaria, one of 
the Sporades. The origin of the name of 
Aegaean is uncertain; some derive it from 
Aegeus, the king of Athens, who threw himself 
into it; others from Aegaea, the queen of the 
Amazons, who perished there; others from 
Aegae in Euboea; others connect it with aloow, 
aivyis, asquall, on account of #ts storms: others 
take it to be a Phoenician word. 

Aegaeus (Alyaios). [Anean, No. 8.] 

Aegaleos. 1. (AiydAcws, 7d AlydAewy dpos: 
Skarmanga), a» mountain in Attica opposite 
Salamis, from which Xerxes saw the defeat of 
his fleet s.c. 480 (Hdt. viii. 90; Thue. ii. 
19).—2, High ground in the west of Messenia, 
above Pylus, 

Aegates, the goat islands, were three islands 
off the W. coast of Sicily, between Drepanum 
and Lilybaeum, near which the Romans gained 
a naval victory over the Carthaginians, and 
thus brought the first Punic war to an end, B.c. 
241. The islands were Aegiisa (Alyotooca) or 
Capraria (Favignana), Phorbantia (Levanzo) 
and Hiera (Maretimo). 

Aegéria. [Ecrrta.] 

Aegestus. [Sncusta. 

Aegestus. [AcrstTEs. 

Aegeus (Aiye’s). 1. Son of Pandion and 
king of Athens. He had no children by his 
first two wives, but he afterwards begot THESEUS 
by Aethra at Troezen, When Theseus had 
grown up to manhood, he went to Athens and 
defeated the 50 sons of his uncle Pallas, who 
had made war upon Aegeus and had deposed 
him. Aegeus was now restored. When Theseus 
went to Crete to deliver Athens from the 
tribute it had to pay to Minos, he promised his 
father that on his return he would hoist white 
sails as a signal of his safety. On approaching 
the coast of Attica he forgot his promise, and 
his father, perceiving the black sail, thought 
that his son had perished and threw himself 
into the sea, which according to some traditions 
received from this event the name of the 
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Aegean. Aegeus was one of the eponymous 
heroes of Attica; and one of the Attic tribes 
(Aegéis) derived its name from him, [For 
further details see THusEus.|—2, The epony- 
mous hero of the phyle called the Aegidae at 
Sparta, son of Oeolycus, and grandson of 
Theras, the founder of the colony in Thera, 
All the Aegeids were believed to be Cadmeans, 
who formed a settlement at Sparta previous to 
the Dorian conquest.—Hence Aegides (Ai+yet- 
dns), @ patronymic from Aegeus, especially his 
son Theseus. 

Aegiae (Alyeiai, Alyata:), a small town in 
Laconia, not tee from Gythium, the Augiae of 
Homer (Ii. ii. 583). 

Aegiale or Aegialéa (AiyidAn, AlyidAeia), 
daughter of Adrastus and Amphitheia, or of 
Aegialeus, the son of Adrastus, whence she is 
called Adrastine. She was married to Diomedes 
(Zl. v. 412), who, on his return from Troy, 
found her living in adultery with Cometes. The 
hero attributed this misfortune to the anger of 
Aphrodite, whom he had wounded in the war 
against Troy (Verg. Aen. xi. 277): when Aegiale 
threatened his life, he fled to Italy. [Diomepxs. ] 

Aegialéa, Aegialos. [Acwata; Srcyon.] 

Aegialeus (AiyiaAcds). 1. Son of Adrastus, 
the only one among the E\pigoni that fell in the 
war against Thebes: a heroon, the AlyiaAciov, 
was consecrated to him at Pagae in Megaris 
(Paus. i. 44, 7). ([Aprastus.J—2. Son of 
Inachus and the Oceanid Melia, from whom 
the part of Peloponnesus afterwards called 
Achaia derived itsname Aegialea: he is said to 
have been the first king of Sicyon.—8. Son of 
Aeétes, and brother of Medea, commonly called 
Absyrtus. [ABsyRTUvs.] 

Aegicoreus (Alyxdpevs), son of Ion, and 

eponym of the Attic tribe Alyixope?s (but see 
Tribus, Dict. of Antiq.). : 

Aegides. [Anczus. 

Aegila (7a Avyi:Aa), a town of Laconia with a 
temple of Demeter. 

Aegilia (AlyiAla: AlyiAreds). 1. A demus of 
Attica belonging to the tribe Antiochis, cele- 


brated for its figs—2, (Cerigotto), an-island-' 


between Crete and 
Cythera. — 3. 
island W. of Euboea 
and opposite Attica. 
Aegimius (Aiy/i- 
puos), the mythical 
ancestor of the Do- 
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the third branch derived its name from Hyllus 
(Hylleans), the son of Heracles, who had been 
adopted by Aegimius. Pindar (fr. 4) makes a 
Dorian army under Aegimius and Hyllus occupy 
Aegina. There existed in antiquity an epic 
poem called Aegimius, which described the war 
of Aegimius and Heracles against the Lapithae 
(see Hpic. Gr. Fr. ed. Kinkel, i. 82; cf. Athen. 
p. 503; C.I.G. 5984 c). 

Aegimirus (A/yiuoupos, Aegimuri Arae, Plin., 
and probably the Arae of Verg. Aen. i. 108; 
Zowamour or Zembra), a lofty island, surroun- 
ded by cliffs, offthe African coast, at the mouth 
of the Gulf of Carthage. 

Aegina (Afywa: Alywntns: EH’ghina), a 
rocky island in the middle of the Saronic gulf, 
about 200 stadia in circumference. It was 
originally called Oenone or Oenopia, and is said 
to have obtained the name of Aegina from 


Coin of Aegina. 

Rev., the Aeginetan symbol of a tortoise ; obv., a square, 

vas dolphin in one quarter and part of the name 
Aegina, the daughter of the river god Asopus, 
who was carried to the island by Zeus in the 
form of an eagle, or, according to Ov. (Met. vi 
118), of fire, and there bore him a son Aeacus. 
As the island had then no inhabitants, Zeus 
changed the ants into men [Myrmmongs], over 
whom Aeacus ruled. [Anacus.] It was first 
colonised by Achaeans, and afterwards by 
Dorians from Epidaurus, whence the Doric 
dialect and customs prevailed in the island. It 
was at first closely connected with Epidaurus, 
and was subject to the Argive Phidon, who is 
said to have established a silver-mint in the 
island. [Pxrpon.] It early became a place of 
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rians, whose king he 
was when they were 
yet inhabiting the 
northern parts of 
Thessaly. Involved 
in a war with the 
Lapithae, he called 
Heracles to his as- 
sistance, and pro- 
mised him the third 
part of his terri- 
tory, if he delivered 
him from his ene- 
mies. The Lapithae 


were conquered. 
Heracles did not 
take the territory 
for himself, but left 
it to the king, who 


Temple of Athene at Aegina, restored, 


was to preserve it for the sons of Heracles. | great commercial importance, and its silver 


Aegimius had two sons, Dymas, and Pamphy- 
_ lus, who migrated to Peloponnesus, and were 
| regarded as the ancestors of two branches of the 
Doric race (Dymanes and Pamphylians), while 


coinage was the standard in most of the Dorian - 

states. [Dict. Antig. PonpERA.] In the sixth 

century B.c. Aegina became independent, and 

for a century before the Persian war was a pro- 
c2 
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sperous and powerful state. After a period of | fragments remaining; Aeschylus (Ag. 1583) 
war with Athens the two states were reconciled | speaks of Atreus as banishing his brother Thy- 
by the stress of the Persian war: the Aegine- | estes with his youthful son Aegisthus, but does 
tans fought with 80 ships against the fleet of | not give details. According to Homer Aeyisthus 
Xerxes at the battle of Salamis, B.c. 480, and | took no_part in the Trojan war, and during the 
-are allowed to have distinguished themselves | absence of Agamemnon, the son of Atreus, 
above all the other Greeks by their bravery. | Aegisthus seduced his wife Clytemnestra (Od. 
After this time its power declined. In B.c. 451 | i. 35, iii. 268, iv. 517, xi. 409). Aegisthus mur- 
the island was reduced by the Athenians, who | dered Agamemnon on his return home, and 
in B.c. 429 expelled its inhabitants. The Aegine- | reigned 7 years over Mycenae. In the 8th Ores- 
tans settled at Thyrea, and though a portion of | tes, the son of Agamemnon, avenged the death 
them was restored by Lysander in B.c. 404, the | of his father by putting the adulterer to death. 
island never recovered its former prosperity. It |[Acamemnon, ATREUS, CLYTEMNESTRA, ORES- 


belonged successively to the Achaean League, 
the Aetolian League, and finally to the Romans, 
who allowed the inhabitants a nominal self- 
government. In the NW. of the island there 
was a city of the same name, which contained 
the Aeacéum or temple of Aeacus, and on a hill 
in the NE. of the island was the celebrated 
temple of Zeus Panhellenius, said to have been 
built by Aeacus, the ruins of which are still 
extant, The sculptures which occupied the 
tympana of the pediment of this temple were 
discovered in 1811, and are now preserved at 
Munich. In the half century preceding the 
Persian war, and for a few years afterwards, 
Aegina was the chief seat of Greek art; the 
most eminent artists of the Aeginetan school 
were Sminis, CALLON, ANAXAGORAS, GLAUCIAS, 
Onatas, and CALLITELES. 

Aeginéta Paulus. [Pautus AEGINETA.] 

Aeginium -(Aiviviov: Aiyimeds: Stagus), a 
town of the Tymphaei in Thessaly on the con- 
fines of Athamania. : 

Aegiochus (Aiyfoxos), a surname of Zeus, be- 
cause he bore the Aegis. 

Aegipan (Aiyiray). [Pan.] 

Aegiplanctus Mons (7d AiyimAaykrov dpos), 
@ mountain in Megaris. 

Aegira (Avyeipa: Alyeipdrns), probably the 
Homeric Hyperesia (JJ. ii. 573), a town in 
Achaia ona steep hill, with a sea-port about 12 
stadia from the town. [AxnGas, No. 1.] 

‘Aegiriissa (Aiyipdeooa, Alyipotcca), one of 
the 12 cities of Anouis (only in Hat. i. 149), —_ 

Aegisteas (Alyioréas), son of Midas perhaps 
identical with Aeschurus, of whom a story like 
that of M. Curtius is told, that, when a chasm 
opened in Celaenue and the oracle told his father 

idas that the most precious possession must 
be thrown in, he leapt in and the chasm closed. 
This may explain the proverbial use of Aiyioréov 
ahdnua=a bold action. 

Aegisthus (Atyi000s), son of Thyestes, who 
unwittingly begot him by his own daughter Pe- 
lopia. Immediately after his birth he was 
exposed, but was saved by shepherds and 
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Aegithallus (Aiyi@adAos ; C. de S. Teodoro), 
a promontory in Sicily, between Lilybaeum and 
Drepanum, near which was the town Aegi- 
thallum. 

Aegitium (Aiyiriov), » town in Aetolia, on 
the borders of Locris. 

Aegium (Afyiov: Aiyieds: Vostitza), a town 
of Achaia, and the capital after the destruction 
of Helice. The meetings of the Achaean League 
were held at Aegium’ in a grove of Zeus called 
Homarium. 

Aeglé (AtyAn), that is “Brightness” or 
‘Splendour,’ is the name of several mytho- 
logical females, such as, 1. The daughter of 
Zeus and Neaera, the most beautiful of the 
Naiads; she married Helios and became mother 
of the Charites ;—2. a sister of Phaéton ;—3. 
one of the Hesperides ;—4. a nymph beloved 
by Theseus, for whom he forsook Ariadne ;—5, 
one of the daughters of Asclepius. 

Aeglotes (AlyAjr7s), that is, the radiant god, 
a surname of Apollo. 

Aegocérus (Aiyéxepws), a surmame of Pan, 
descriptive of his figure with the horns of a goat, 
but more commonly the name of one of the 
signs of the Zodiac, Capricornus. 

Aegos-Potami (Aiyds morapol), in Latin 
writers Aegos flumen, the “goat’s-river,” & 
small river, with a town of the same name on 
it, in the Thracian Chersonesus, flows into the 


Coin of Aegospotami. 
Obv., Demeter ; rev., goat. 


Hellespont. Here the Athenians were defeated 
by Lysander, B.c. 405. ; 
Aegosthéna (Aiyéc0eva: AlyoorOevebs, Aiyo- 


suckled by a goat (att), whence his name. His | o@evirns), a town in Megaris on the borders of 
0 uncle Atreus brought him up as his son. When | Boeotia, with a sanctuary of Melampus. 
“= eR aac lay with her father, she took from him | Aegus and Roscillus, two chiefs of the Allo- 
his sword, which she afterwards gave to Aegis- | broges, who had served Caesar with fidelity in 
“apt thus. This sword was the means of revealing | the Gallic war, deserted to Pompey in Greece 
the crime of Thyestes, and Pelopia thereupon | (B.c. 48). 
put an end to her own life. Aegisthusmurdered| Aegisa. [AncaTns.] 
Atreus, because he had ordered him to slay his| Aegypsus or Aegysus, a town of Moesia on 
father Thyestes, and he placed Thyestes upon | the Danube. 
the throne, of which he had been deprived by | Aegyptus (A?yumros), son of Belus and An- 
Atreus. Homer appears to know nothing of | chinoe or Anchiroe, and twin-brother of Danaus. 
these tragic events ; and we learn from him | Belus assigned Libya to Danaus, and Arabia to 
only that Aegisthus succeeded his father Thy- | Aegyptus, but the latter subdued the country of 
estes in a part of his possessions, We may |the Melampodes, which he called Aegypt after 
suppose that the story was developed by the | his own name, Aegyptus by his several wives 
later Epic poets and the Tragedians, Hyginus | had 50 sons, and his brother Danaus 50 daugh- 
(Fab. 87), who relates it as above, seems to | ters (the Danaides). Danaus had reason to fear 
draw from the two dramas called Thyestes by | the sons of his brother, and, having by advice of 
Sophocles and Euripides, of which we haye few | Athene built the first fifty-oared ship, fled with 
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his daughters to Argos in Peloponnesus, Thi- 
ther he was followed by the sons of Aegyptus, 
who demanded his daughters for their wives, 
and promised faithful alliance. Danaus pre- 
tended to forgive his wrongs, and distributed his 
daughters among them, but to each of them he 
gave a dagger, with which they were to kill their 
husbands in the bridal night. All the sons of 
Aegyptus were thus murdered, with the excep- 
tion of Lynceus, who was saved by Hyper- 
mnestra. ([Lyncnus.] The Danaids threw the 
heads of their murdered husbands into the 
marsh of Lerna, and buried their bodies outside 
the town. (Pausanias, ii. 24, reverses this order.) 
They were afterwards purified of their crime by 
Athene and Hermes at the command of Zeus. 
Plutarch (de Fluv. 10) tells that Aegyptus, by 
order of an oracle, in time of drought sacrificed 
his daughter Aganippe, and in grief threw him- 
self into the river Melas (the Nile), which 
thence took the name Aegyptus. In later wri- 
ters Aegyptus is identified with a historical 
king: in Manetho with Sethos, in Eusebius 
with Rameses or Ramses. 

Aegyptus (7 Avyurros: Aiyirrios, Aegyptius: 
Egypt), a country in the NE, corner of Africa, 
bounded on the N. by the Mediterranean, on 
the H, by Palestine, Arabia Petraea, and the Red 
Sea, on the S. by Ethiopia, the division between 
the two countries being at the First or Little 
Cataract of the Nile, close to Syene (Assouan; 
Lat, 24° 8’), and on the W. by the Great Libyan 
Desert. This is the extent usually assigned to 
the country; but it would be more strictly cor- 
rect to define it as that part of the basin of the 
Nile which lies below the First Cataract. The 
native name for the country was Chemi or 
Kamit, ‘the black land,’ from the dark alluvial 
soil, by which it was distinguished from the 
neighbouring desert and from the ‘ red land’ of 
Arabia. The name Afyurros was given first by 
the Greeks to the Nile—such, at any rate, is its 
Homeric use (Od. iy. 477, &c.)—and afterwards to 
the country, The Semitic name was Mizir or 
Mizraim.—1. Physical Description of Egypt. 
The river Nile, flowing from S, to N. through a- 
narrow valley, encounters, in Lat. 24° 8’, a 
natural barrier, composed of two islands (Philae 
and Hlephantine) and between them a bed of 
sunken rocks, by which it is made to fallin a 
series of cataracts, or rather rapids (ra Kard- 
Soura, 6 puxpds Karappdxrns, Catarrhactes 
Minor, comp. CavTaRRHACTES), which have 
always been regarded as the southern limit 

_ assigned by nature to Egypt. The river flows 
due N. between tworanges of hills, so near each 
other as to leave scarcely any cultivable land, 
as far as Silsilis (Jebel Selseleh), about 40 miles 
below Syene, where the valley is enlarged by 
the W, range of hills retiring from the river, 
Thus the Nile flows for about 500 miles, through 
a valley whose average breadth is about 7 miles, 
between hills which in one place (W. of Thebes) 
attain the height of 1000 or 1200 feet above the 
sea, to a point some few miles below Memphis, 
where the W. range of hills runs to the NW., 
and the E. range strikes off to the E., and the 
river divides into branches (seven in ancient 
time, but now only two), which flow through a 
low alluvial land, called, from its shape, the 
Delta, into the Mediterranean. To this valley 
and Delta must be added the country round 
lake Morris, called Nomos Arsinoites, lying 
NW. of Heracleopolis, and connected with the 
valley of the Nile by a break in the W. range 
of hills. The whole district thus described is 
periodically laid under water by the overflowing 
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of the Nile from April to October. The river 
in subsiding, leaves behind a rich deposit of fine 
mud, which forms the soil of Egypt. All beyond 
the reach of the inundation is rock or sand. 
Hence Egypt was called the } Gift of the Nile. 
The extent of the cultivable land of Egypt is in 
the Delta about 4500 square miles, m the valley 
about 2255, int faytim about 340, and in all 
about 7095 square miles. The outlying portions, 
included in the Egyptian nomes after the begin- 
ning of the Greek period under the Ptolemies, 
consistéd of the Greater and Lesser Oases (cul- 
tivable valleys so called from the Egyptian Uah, 

‘ settlement’), in the midst of the Western or 
Desert, a valley in the W. range of hills 
. of the Delta, called Nomos Nitriotes 


the gaountain passes between it and the Nile 
andfa strip of coast on the Mediterranean, ex- 
tending E. as far as Rhinocolura (Hl-Arish), and 


Wi as far as the Catabathmus Minor, Long. 
about 25° 10’ H. (Strab. 798). The only river of 
Egypt is the Nile {Nizvus]. A great artificial 
canal (Bahr-Yussouf, i.e. Joseph’s Canal) runs 
parallel to the river, at the distance of about 6 
miles, from Diospolis Parva in the Thebais to a 
point on the W. mouth of the river about half 
way between Memphis and the sea [see under 
Morris]. Many smaller canals were cut to 
regulate the irrigation of the country. A canal 
from the EH. mouth of the Nile to the head of the 
Red Sea was commenced by kings of the 19th 
dynasty (about 1400 B.c.), resumed by Necho IT, 
about 600 8B.c., and was opened by Darius, son 
of Hystaspes. This canal communicated with 
the present head of the Red Sea through the 
‘bitter Lakes,’ It had so far sunk in the time 
of Aelius Gallus that it could only be used for 
floating wood down; but it was deepened in 
Trajan’s time, and was called Amnis Augustus. 
There were several lakes in the country, re- 
specting which see Morris, Marroris, Buros, 
Tanis, SIRBONIS, and Lacus AMaRI.—2. Ancient 
History, At the earliest period to which our 
records reach back, Egypt was inhabited by a 
highly civilised agricultural people, under a 
settled monarchical government. The first 
dynasty begins with Mena, probably between 
5000 and 4000 B.c.; but he sprang from a 
settled city, the ancient Thinis, which he 
inhabited before he founded Memphis. Some 
have imagined that the primitive seat of the 
Egyptian people was Ethiopia, and that their 
civilisation was imparted by priests from Meroé. 
Such was the Greek tradition ; but the evidence 
from the relative antiquity of Egyptian archi- 
tectural monuments tends to show that, on the 
contrary, the earliest signs of a civilised race of 
builders is in lower Egypt, and that these arts 
were carried later southwards into Ethiopia.’ 
The kings, whose power was absolute, bore the 
title Pev-ao, ‘the Great House,’ whence came 
the equivalent Pharaoh, The country was 
administered by a governor and a deputy, under 
whom worked a vast number of scribes, some 
of whom were, by the king’s favour or their own 
merit, promoted into the ranks of the nobles. 
Ordinarily the caste of the nobles was derived 
from royal descent, They held by hereditary 
right large provincial estates, as well as court 
offices. By merit they obtained from the king 
further titles of honour. It cannot be doubted 
that, in spite of the high regard for justice 
evinced in Egyptian writings, the peasants suf- 
fered under heavy burdens and enforced labour. 
The priests, who were in possession of all the 
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literature and science of the country and all 
the employments based upon such knowledge, 
formed a powerful caste. At their head, at any 
rate in the post-Memphite dynasties (after 1700 
B.C.), was the high priest of Amen-Ra, or Amun. 
One of the priests seized the sovereignty about 
1150 B.c. and founded a dynasty. It must be 
observed that the supremacy of temples and of 
the various orders or dynasties of gods was 
changed by the accession of some of the 
dynasties of kings and with the shifting of the 
capital. The religion of Kigypt, which was mainly 
derived from sun-worship, but was also con- 
nected with a totemistic animal worship, cannot 
be discussed in this work. ‘Those deities, how- 
ever, who are mentioned in Greek and Latin lite- 
rature will be noticed under their several names. 
Nor can Egyptian art or its relation to Greek art 
be treated here; reference may be made to the 
Dict. of Antiquities s.vy. Pictura, Statuaria 
Ars, Templum and Vas, The Egyptian 
alphabet is probably the oldest known, It 
originated with the priests, and was first taught 
with other learning in their schools, of which 
the great university or seminary at On (Hexio- 
PoLts) was the development. ‘This writing was 
first purely pictorial. Then an alphabet sprang 
from the conventional figures, but the picture was 
added to the word. From this ‘hieroglyphic’ 
writing a ‘hieratic’ running hand was formed 
in very early times (written from right to left), 
and by the 9th century a still farther abridg- 
ment in the ‘demotic’ writing common to the 
people. The Egyptians were mainly agricultu- 
rists, with little commercial enterprise, but they 
obtained foreign productions chiefly through 
the Phoenicians, and at a later period they 
engaged in maritime expeditions. ‘The ancient 
history of Egypt may be divided for our pur- 
pose into 4 periods :—(1) I'rom the earliest times 
to its conquest by Cambyses; during which it 
was ruled by a succession of native princes, 
into the difficulties of whose history this is not 
the place to inquire, Those named by Greek 
writers are treated separately. The last of 
them, Psammenitus, was conquered and de- 
throned by Cambyses in 8,c, 525, when Egypt 
became a province of the Persian empire. 
Until shortly before this date Egypt was but 
little known to the Greeks. It is a disputed 
point whether the inscriptions at Karnak of the 
time of Meneptah II. and Ramses ITI. (prob, 
about B.C, 1800) bear upon the question when 


Greeks first set foot in Hgypt. Among the 
allies of the Libyan invaders appear the 
Aqauasha, Shardana, Shakalisha, 'Turisha, 


Liku, and, in the Hittite wars of Ramses IL., 
the Masu, the Dardani and Danau. Some have 
read in these names the Achaeans, Sardinians, 
Sicilians, Etruscans, Lycians, Mysians, Dar- 
danians and Danaans, Brugsch has pointed 
out that these are represented as circwmcised 
tribes; it is certainly unsafe to assume from a 
somewhat similar name that we are reading of 
Greeks or Sicilians. Still less is it as yet safe 
to accept the arguments of Mr. Petrie from the 
pottery which he has found, that Greek settle- 
ments in Egypt existed certainly in B.c. 1400, 
and possibly in 2000. From our present know- 
ledge, therefore, it can only be asserted that the 
Greeks knew something of Egypt in the 
Homeric age, and that their mariners at least 
touched upon its shores (Od. iv. 851, &e.; ef. 
the Cyclic story of Helen), and that before the 
6th century 8,0. Greeks were settled at Nau- 
cratis (see further under Navoratis and 


Darunan)., In the latter part of the period 
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learned men among the Greeks began to travel 
to Egypt for the sake of studying its institu- 
tions: among others it was visited by Pytha- 


‘goras, Thales, and Solon, (2) From the Persian 


conquest-in B.C. 525, to the transference of their 
dominion to the Macedonians. in B.c. 882. This 
period was one of almost constant struggles 
between the Egyptians and their conquerors, 
until Bc, 840, 5s Nectanebo II. (Nekt-neb-ef), 
the last native ruler of Egypt, was defeated by 
Darius Ochus. It was during this period that 
the Greeks acquired a considerable knowledge 
of Egypt. In the wars between Egypt and 
Persia, the two leading states of Athens and 
Sparta at different times assisted the Wgyptians, 
according to the state of their relations to each 
other and to Persia; and, during the intervals 
of those wars, Egypt was visited by Greek his- 
torians and philosophers, such as Hellanicus, 
Herodotus, Anaxagoras, Plato, and others, who 
brought back to Greece the knowledge of the 
country which they acquired from the priests 
and through personal observation, (8) The 
dynasty of Macedonian kings, from the acces- 
sion of Ptolemy, the son of Lagus, in B.C, 828, 
when Egypt became a Greek kingdom, down to 
B.C. 80, when she became a province of the 
Roman empire. When Alexander invaded 
Egypt in 32.0, 882, the country submitted to- 
him without a struggle; and, while he left it 
behind him to return to the conquest of Persia, 
he conferred upon it the greatest benefit that 
was in his power, by giving orders for the 
building of Alexandria, In the partition of the 
empire of Alexander after his death in B.c, 828, 
Egypt fell to the share of pie 2 the son of 
Lagus, who assumed the title of king in B.o, 
806, and founded the dynasty of the Ptolemies 
under whom the country greatly flourished, an 
became the chief seat of Greek learning. But 
soon came the period of decline. Wars with 
the adjacent kingdom of Syria, and the vices, 
weaknesses, and dissensions of the royal family, 
wore out the state, till in B.c. 81 the Romans 
were called upon to interfere in the disputes for 
the crown, and in 8.0.55 the dynasty of the 
Ptolemies came to be entirely dependent on 
Roman protection, and, at last, after the battle 
of Actium and the death of Cleopatra, who was 
the last of the Ptolemies, Egypt was made a 
Roman province, B.0, 80. (4) Haypt under the 
Romans, down to its conquest by the Arabs in 
A.D. 688. As a Roman province, Bey t was one 
of the most flourishing portions of the empire. 
The fertility of its soil, and its position between 
Europe and Arabia and India, together with the 
possession of such a port as Alexandria, gave 
it the full benefit of the two great sources of 
wealth, agriculture and commerce, Learning 
continued to flourish at Alexandria, and the 
atriarchs of the Christian Church in that city 
eine 80 powerful as to contend for supremac. 
with those of Antioch, Constantinople, met 
Rome, while a succession of teachers, such as 
Origen and Clement of Alexandria, conferred 
real lustre on the ecclesiastical annals of the 
country. When the Arabs made their great 
inroad upon the Hastern empire, the geogra- 
phical position of Egypt naturally caused it to 
fall an immediate victim to that attack, which 
its wealth and the peaceful character of its in- 
habitants invited. tt was conquered by Amrou, 
the lieutenant of the Caliph Omar, in A.p, 688, 
—8. Political Geography.—In the earliest 
times the country was divided into the ‘land of 
the South’ and ‘the land of the North’; the 
former extended as far as Memphis, but did 
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not include it, and was subdivided for adminis- 
tration into 22 nomes; the latter contained 20 
nomes. Butin Greek and Roman times the 
division was threefold: (1) the Delta or Lower 
Egypt (ra AéAta, 7) Kdtrw xHpa) ; (2) the Hepta- 
nomis or Middle Egypt; (8) the Thebais or 
Upper Egypt (4 &vw x@pa), of which the chief 
own was Ptolemais. In Roman times the 
whole land was governed by a procurator, styled 
the Praefectus Aegypti [see Dict. Ant. s.y.], in 
Greek 7yeudy : each of the three great divisions 
was administered by an epistrategus (émarpar- 
nyos), who in Thebais was also called apaf- 
dpxns from the greater Arab admixture in 
the population; the subdivision into nomes 
(vouot) was retained, but the total number was 
47; over each was a voudpxns, in the Roman 
period usually called otparnyds. Each nome 
was further subdivided into romapyia, and these 
again into r@uar and +é701, who had their own 
officials Kwmoypayparets and Tomoypazuarets, 
being administered by villages, not by cantons. 
For the special government of Alexandria, see 
that article. The Dodecarchy of 12 kings, of 
Herodotus, iv. 147, refers to the partition of 
Egypt, as an Assyrian province, into twenty 
satrapies by Esarhaddon after he defeated Tir- 
hahal, B.c. 672. It is probable that the mis- 
taken number was derived from the 12 courts 
in the Labyrinth. 

Aegys (Aivyus, Aiyirns: ur. Ghiorgitza), a 
town of Laconia on the borders of Arcadia. 

Aelana (AtAava: Aidavirns), a town on the 
northern arm of the Red Sea. near the Bahr-el- 
Akaba, called by the Greeks Aelanites from 
the name of the town. It is the Hlath of the 
Hebrews, and one of the seaports of which 
Solomon possessed himself. (Strab. p. 768; 
Joseph, Ant. viii. 5, 4.) 

Aelia Gens, plebeian, the members of which 
are given under their surnames, GALLUS, Lamia, 
Paxtus, SrsJanus, STILO, TUBERO. 

Aelia, a name given to Jerusalem after its 
restoration by the Roman emperor Aelius 
Hadrianus. 

Aelianus, Claudius (“Sophista”’), was born 
at Praeneste in Italy, and lived at Rome about 
the middle of the 8rd century of the Christian 
era. Though an Italian, he wrote in Greek. 
Two of his works have come down to us: one 
a collection of miscelianeous history (MoulAn 
‘Ioropia) in 14 books, commonly called Varia 
Historia; and the other a work on the pecu- 
liarities of animals (Iep) Zdéwy ididrnTos) in 17 
books, commonly called De Animaliwm Na- 
tura. The former work contains short narra- 
tions and anecdotes, historical, biographical, 
antiquarian, &c., selected from various authors, 
generally without their names being given, and 
on a great variety of subjects. The latter work 
is partly collected from older writers, and partly 
the result of his own observations both in Italy 
and abroad. There are also attributed to him 
20 letters on husbandry (Aypoixixal EmioroAat), 
written in a rhetorical style and of no value.— 
Editions. Hercher, Paris, 1858; Teubner, 
Leips. 1866. 

Aelianus, Plautius, mentioned by Tac. Hist. 
iv. 58 as Pontifex in a.p. 71, when the Capitol 
was restored, His full name appears in an 
inscription as Ti. Plautius Silvanus Aelianus: 
he was consul in A.D, 47. 

Aelianus Tacticus, a Greek writer, who lived 
in Rome and wrote a work on the Military Tac- 
tics of the Greeks (Iep) SrparnyimGy Tatewy 
‘EAAnuixa@v), dedicated to the emperor Hadrian. 
He also gives a brief account of the constitution 
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of a Roman army at that time.—Hditions. By 
Franciscus Robortellus, Venice, 1552; Elzevir, 
Leyden, 1613; Koéchly and Riistow, 1855. 

Aéllo, one of the Harpies. [Harpyraz.] 

Aemilia, 1. The 8rd daughter of L. Aemilius 
Paulus, who fell in the battle of Cannae, was 
the wife of Scipio Africanus I. and the mother 
of the celebrated Cornelia, the mother of the 
Gracchi.—2, Aemilia Lepida. [Leprpa.J—3. A 
Vestal virgin, put to death B.c, 114. (Plut. Q. 
RB. p. 284; Liv. Ep. 63.) 

Aemilia Gens, one of the most ancient patri- 
cian gentes at Rome, said to have been descended 
from Mamercus, who received the name of 
Aemilius traditionally on account of the per- 
suasiveness of his language (8: aluvAtay Adyou) 
(Plut. Aemdl. 2). This Mamercus is represented 
by some as the son of Pythagoras, and by others 
as the son of Numa. The most distinguished 
members of the gens are given under their sur- 
names Barua, Lepipus, Mamercus or Ma- 
MERCINUS, Papus, PauLus, REGILLus, ScauRus. 

Aemilia Via, made by M. Aemilius Lepidus, 
cos. B.C. 187, continued the Via Flaminia from 
Ariminum, and traversed the heart of Cisalpine 
Gaul through Bononia, Mutina, Parma, Pla- 
centia (where it crossed the Po) to Mediolanum. 
It was subsequently continued as far as Aquileia, 

Aemilianug. 1. The son of L. Aemilius 
Paulus Macedonicus, was adopted by P. Corne- 
lius Scipio, the son of P. Cornelius Scipio Afri- 
canus, and was thus called P. Cornelius Scipio 
Aemilianus Africanus. [Scrpro.J—2. The go- 
vernor of Pannonia and Moesia in the reign of 
Gallus, was proclaimed emperor by his soldiers 


Coin of Aemilianus, Roman Emperor, A.D. 253. 
Rev., laurel-crowned bust, with legend ‘Imperator Aemilia- 
nus Pius Felix Augustus’ / obv., Peace with olive-branch, 


in A.D. 258, but was slain by them after reign- 
ing a few months.—3, One of the 80 tyrants 
(A.D. 259—268), assumed the purple in Egypt, 
but was taken prisoner and strangled by urder 
of Gallienus. 

Aemilius Probus. [Nxpos, CornExrvs.] 

Aemodae or Haemodae, probably the Shet- 
land islands. (Plin. H. N. iv.§ 103; Mel. iii. 6.) 

AemOna or EmOna (Laibach), a fortified own 
in Pannonia, and an important Roman colony, 
said to have been built by the Argonauts. 

AenGria, also called Pithéciisa and Inarime 
(Verg. Aen. ix. 716), (Ischia) a volcanic island 
off the coast.of Campania, at the entrance of 
the bay of Naples, under which the Roman poet 
represented Typhoeus as lying. The form of 
the name in Virgil is probably due’ to a mis- 
conception of Hom. II, ii. 788. 

Aenéa (Atveia: Aivereds, Aivesdrns), a town 
in Chalcidice, on the Thermaic gulf, said to have 
been founded by Aeneas (Hdt. vii. 123; Liv. 
xl. 4, xliv. 10). See coin under AmNEAS, p. 25. 

Aeneddes (Aive:d5ns), a patronymic from 
Aeneas, given to his son Ascanius or Iulus, 
and to those who were believed to be descended 
from him, such as Augustus, and the Romans 
in general. 

Aenéas (Aivcias), the son of Anchises and 
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Aphrodite, born on’ Mount Ida. On his father’s 
side he was a great-great-grandson of Tros, and 
thus a cousin of Priam, who was great-grandson 
of Tros (Hom. IJ. xx. 230.) The story with which 
we are most familiar, adopted by Virgil from 
various sources, represents that Aeneas, after 
the fall of Troy, escaped with his father, his wife, 
and his son Iulus, and, having gathered some 
followers, migrated westward, reaching Epirus, 
Sicily and Africa, and eventually settling in 
Latium, where he became the heroic founder of 
the Romans. [Dimo; Latinus; Turnus.] But 
this is the outcome of many different accounts. 
and it is necessary in treating of a character so 
important in legend to trace the development 
of the story—l. Homeric Story. He was 
brought up in the house .of Alcathous, the 
husband of his sister [Xenophon, De Venat. 
1, 2, strangely makes him a pupil of Chiron]. 
He took no partin the Trojan war until Achilles 
attacked him on Mount Ida, drove away his 
cattle and captured Lyrnessus. Then he led the 
Dardanians to battle, and ranked thenceforth 
next to Hector as the bulwark of the Trojans. 
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Aegean, Crete, the west coast of Greece and 
Epirus, Sicily [Acrsrzs], Carthage [Dio]. 
From Carthage he returned to Sicily, and after 
celebrating there the funeral games in honour 
of Anchises, sailed to Cumae in Italy, where he 
consulted the Sibyl. Thence he went to Latium 
and was received into alliance by King Latinus, 
whose daughter, Lavinia, he married. The 
Aeneid closes with the defeat and death of 
Turnus, king of the Rutulians, which leaves 
Aeneas free to reign over the native races of La- 
tium and the Trojans united as one people.— 
Account in other post-Homeric writers. From 
the Cyclic poets we gather a different tradition 
of Aeneas in Asia Minor. Arctinus, in telling 
the story of Laocoon says, that Aeneas then 
(before the capture of Troy) withdrew with his 
family to Mount Ida [according to Dionys. i. 48 
the same story appeared in the Laocoon of 
Sophocles]. Quintus Smyrnaeus gives us from 
the Cyclic poets many details of the battles 
after Hector’s death, including the narrative 
which is apparently the source of Verg. Aen. ii. 
440-476. He names the wife of Aeneas as 
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Map of the Wanderings of Aeneas. 


It is noticeable that Philostratus (Her. 18) calls 
Hector the Hand, Aeneas the Mind of the 
Trojans; and in the Homeric battles we never 
find Aeneas escaping dangers by his -own 
strength of arm, but by the intervention of the 
gods. Thus Aphrodite carried him off when 
he was wounded by Diomede (IJ. v. 320), and 
Poseidon saved him in his combat with Achilles 
(Il. xx. 75-852). It should be observed that 
this latter: passage is one of the so-called 
“greater interpolations,” which are now gener- 
ally assigned to some date between 750 and 
6008.c. It follows, therefore, that not only does 
Homer make no allusion to the westward migra- 
tion, but that even the story of Aeneas Yreign- 
ing over the Trojans after the capture of Troy 
by the Greeks, as stated prophetically in JJ. xx, 
807 (cf. line 180 and Hymn. v. 196), is (accord- 
ing to the majority of Homeric scholars) of a 
comparatively late origin, We learn nothing of 
Aeneas from the Odyssey.— Virgilian Account. 
Virgil (for whose agreement with and diver- 
gence from other writers see below), makes 
Aeneas with his companions wander for seven 
years after the capture of Troy, by Thrace, the 
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(From Sir C. Bowen's Translation of the Aeneid.) 


‘Hurydice’ (cf. Paus. x. 26; Enn. ap. Cic. Divi 
i, 20, 40). Creusa first appears in Dionys. i. 
69. There is a curious statement in Dionys. 
i. 48, that he betrayed Troy and was therefore 
left as a ruler by the Greeks, which looks like 
an attempt to explain the Homeric tradition 
that he was to reign there in later times. The 
oldest source for his migration westwards is in 
the Iliw Persis of Stesichorus (B.c. 680-550), 
The Tabula Iliaca shows Aeneas embarking at 
Sigeum, leading Ascanius and carrying Anchises 
with the images of the gods; Misenus the 
trumpeter is behind. Dionysius and Virgil 
agree mainly in the story of his visit to Thrace : 
by these and other writers he is brought to 
Aenea on the Thermaic gulf (Liv. xl. 4), to 
Samothrace and the Cabiri, to Delos, Crete, 
Cythera (Paus. viii. 12, 8; iii, 22, 11), Zacyn- 
thus, Leucas, Actium, Ambracia (Virgil omits 
Leucas and Ambracia), Epirus, Sicily (cf. Cic. 
Verr. ii. 4,7). Dionysius, however, says nothing 
of Africa or Dido; and, according to Macrob, v. 
2, 4, Virgil is here following Naevius. As to 
the landing in Italy, Virgil agrees with Diony- 
sius, except in the consultation of the Sibyl, 
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which seems to come from Naevius. The 
journey to Htruria is not in Dionysius or 
Naevius, but appears in Lycophron of Alex- 
andria (B.c. 285-247). Pausanias (x. 17) takes 
him to Sardinia, It should be noted that the 
, Trojan settlement in 
Latium is unknown 
to Stesichorus and 
first appears in Ce- 
phalon (4th cent. 
\“B.C.), Who makes Ro- 
‘ mus, a son of Aeneas, 
the founder of Rome 
(Dionys. i. 72), The 
death or disappear- 
ance of Aeneas takes 
s Whos place in the fourth 
4 ai ae year after the death 
oin of Kenea, ce legend of Turnus and Lati- 
nus, during a war be- 
tween his subjects and the Rutulians, aided by 
Mezentius: in one story he is taken up to the 
gods ; in another he is drowned in the river Nu- 
micius, (See Liv.i.2.) He becomes according 
to Livy the Jupiter Indiges ; according to Dio- 
nysius eds xAdvi0s.— A coin of Aenéa [ArnzEa], 
which belongs to the middle of the sixth cen- 
tury B.c., represents Aeneas flying from Troy, 
carrying his father Anchises on his shoulders, 
and accompanied by his wife, who holds 
Ascanius by the hand. This subject is also 
frequently represented on Greek vases. 
-Aenéas Gazaeus, so called from Gaza, his 
birthplace, lived in the latter half of the 5th 
cent AD. He was at first a Platonist and a 
Sophist, but afterwards became a Christian, 
when he composed a dialogue, on the Im- 
mortality of the Soul, called Theophrastus. 
Editions. By Barthius, Lips. 1655; by Bois- 
sonade, Par. 1836. i 

Aenéas Tacticus, a Greek writer of the 
middle of the 4th century B.c. Casaubon 
supposes him to be the same as Aeneas of 
Stymphalus, the general of the Arcadians, B.c. 
862 (Xen. Hell. vii. 3.§ 1). He wrote a work on 
the art of war, of which a portion only is pre- 
served, commonly called Commentarius Polior- 
ceticus, showing how a siege should beresisted. 
An epitome of the whole book was made by 
Cineas. (Cic. ad Fam. ix. 25.)—EHditions. By 
Ernesti, Lips, 1763; by Orelli, Lips, 1818; by 
Hug, 1874. 

Aenésidémus (Aivnotdnuos), 1. a celebrated 
sceptic, born at Cnossus in Crete, probably 
lived a little later than Cicero. He differed on 
many points from the ordinary sceptics. The 
grand peculiarity of his system was the attempt 
to unite scepticism with the earlier philosophy, 
to raise a positive foundation for it by account- 
ing from the nature of things for the never- 


“ceasing changes both in the material and 


spiritual world. None of the works of Aenesi- 
demus have come down to us. To them Sextus 
Empiricus was indebted for a considerable part 
of his work. From him we learn the eight 
methods by which Aenesidemus shows fallacy 


“in all a priori reasoning, as allarguments what- 


ever were confuted by the 5éka tpd701 [PYRRHO], 
viz, (1) Hither the cause given is unseen and 
not proyen by things seen. (2) Or if the cause 
is seen it cannot be shown to exclude other 
hypotheses. (8) A regular and constant effect 
attributed to an irregular and fitful cause: e.g. 
the motions of planets to a sudden impulse. (4) 
In arguing from the seen to the unseen it is 
assumed that the laws are the same. (5) 
‘Causes’ only mean opinion of causes, in 
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conflict with other opinions. (6) Equally prob- 
able causes are accepted or rejected as the 
theory requires. (7) The causes given are at 
variance with phenomena. (8) Principles are 
uncertain because the facts from which they 
proceed are uncertain.—2, [THpRON. | 

Aeneus, son of Apollo and Stilbe, husband » 
of Aenete and father of Cyzicus. 

Aenianes (Aiviaves, Ion. ’Evifves), anancient 
Greek race, originally near Ossa, afterwards in 
southern Thessaly (Hom. Il. ii. 749; Hat. vii. 
198), between Oeta and Othrys, on the banks of 
the Sperchéus. Chief town Hypata. 

Aenus. 1, (Alvos: Atvwos, Aividrns: Eno), » 
an ancient town in Thrace, near the mouth of 
the Hebrus, mentioned in Hom. JI. iv. 520. It 
was colonised by the Aeolians of Asia Minor. 
Virgil (Aen. iii. 18) supposes Aenos to have been 
built by Aeneas, but he confounds it with 
AENEA in Chalcidice. Under the Romans 
Aenos was a free town, and a place of import- 
ance.—2, A town in Aetolia.—3, Mountain in 
Cephallenia. 

enus (nn), a river in Rhaetia, the boundary 
between Rhaetia and Noricum. (Tac. Hist. iii. 5.) 

Aedles or Aedlii (AioAcis). One of the three 
great divisions of the Greeks at one time dwell- 
ing in the Thessalian country south of the 
Peneus. [For their mythical origin see AEOLUS. ] 
In the colonisation of Asia Minor from Greece 
the Aeolians as a mixed body, uniting Locrians, 
Magnetes, Boeotians and Achaeans, started 
from Aulis. They were, however, mainly de- 
scendants of the Achaeans. Traditionally they 
were led first by Orestes, and after his death by 
his son Penthilus as far as Thrace, and thence 
by Archelaus son of Penthilus to Dascyleum 
in the country of Cyzicus, whence Gras son of 
Archelaus first advanced to the Granicus and 
then retired and occupied Lesbos. A second 
detachment under Cleuas and Melaus, de- 
scendants also of Agamemnon, founded Cyme 
(Strab. p. 582). It seems probable that the Aeo- 
lians first occupied Lesbos, that thence a second 
migration colonised Cyme and that from Cyme 
and Lesbos the Aeolian cities of the northern 
part of Asia Minor were founded [Azotis.] 
Cyzicus was first colonised by the Milesians in 
756 B.c. [For Aeolian poets, see ALCAEUS, 
SAPPHo. | 

AcOdliae Instilae (ai AiddAov virco: Lipari 
Islands), a group of islands NH. of Sicily, 
where Aeolus, the god of the winds, reigned. 
Homer (Od. x. 1) mentions only one Aeolian 
island, and Virgil (Aen. i. 52) accordingly speake 
of only one Aeolia (sc. insula), where Aeolus 
reigned, supposed to be Strongyle (Strab. p. 
276) or Lipara (Diod. v. 9). These islands 
were also called Hephaestiddes or Vulcdniae, 
because Hephaestus or Vulcan was supposed 
to have had his workshop in one of them called 
Hiera (Verg. Aen. viii. 415 seq.). They were 
also named Lipdrenses, from Lipara, the 
largest of them. The names of these islands 
were, Lipara (Lipari); Hiéra (Volcano): 
Strongyle (Strombolt); Phoeniciisa (Felicudt) ; 
Erictisa (Alicudi); Euonymus (Panaria); 
Didyme (Salina); Hicesia (Lisca Bianca); 
Basilidia (Baszlizzo) ; Osteodes (Ustica). 

Aedlides (AioA 157s), a patronymic given tothe 
sons of Aeolus, as Athamas, Cretheus, Sisy- 
phus, Salmoneus, &c., and to his grandsons, as 
Cephalus, Ulysses and Phrixus. Aeolis is the 
patronymic of the female descendants of Aeolus, 
given to his daughters Canace and Alcyone. 

Aedlis (AYoAis) or Aedlia, a district of Mysia 
in Asia Minor, was peopled by Aeolian Greeks, 
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whose cities extended from the Troad along the 
shores of the Aegaean to the river Hermus. 
The northern group comprised the islands of, 
Tenedos and Lesbos with its six cities, the 
southern group was formed into a league of 
twelve cities with a common religious festival 
(Panaeolium), viz. Cyme, Larissae, Neon- 
tichos, Temnus, Cilla, Notium, Aegiriisa, 
Pitane, Aegaeae, Myrina, Grynéa, and Smyrna; 
but SmyRna subsequently became a member 
of the Ionian confederacy. (Hdt. i. 149 seq.) 
These cities were subdued by Croesus, and 
were incorporated in the Persian empire on the 
conquest of Croesus by Cyrus. Magnesia (q. 
v.) on the Maeander is said to have also been 
founded by the Aeolians. 

’ Aedlus (AYoAos). 1, Son of Hellen and the 
nymph Orseis, and brother of Dorus and 
Xuthus. He was the ruler of Thessaly, and the 
founder of the Aeolic branch of the Greek nation. 
His children are said to have been. very 
numerous; but the most ancient story men- 
tioned only four sons, viz., Sisyphus, Athamas, 
Cretheus, and Salmoneus: others represent him 
as the father also of Mimas and Macareus and 
of five daughters, one of whom, Canace, was 
seduced by her brother Macareus and slain for 
that reason by her father (Ov. Her. 11). 
Another daughter was Arne. The great extent 
of country which this race occupied probably 
gave rise to the varying accounts about the 
number of his children—2. Son of Poseidon 
and Arne, and grandson of the previous Aeolus. 
His story probably refers to the emigration of a 
branch of the Aeolians to the west. His mother 
was carried to Metapontum in Italy, where she 
gave birth to Aeolus and his brother Boeotus. 
It is this Aeolus who figures in the story which 
supplies the plots for the two plays of Euripides 
called Melanippe.—8, Aeolus, son of Hippotes, 
represented in the Odyssey as friend of the 
gods, dwelling in the floating western island 
Aeolia. Here he reigned asa just and pious 
king, taught the natives the use of sails for 
ships, and foretold them the nature of the 
winds that were to rise. In Homer (Od. x. 1 
seq.) Aeolus, the son of Hippotes, is neither the 
god nor the father of the winds, but merely the 
happy ruler of the Aeolian island, to whom 
Zeus had given dominion over the winds, which 
he might soothe or excite according to his 
pleasure; wherefore he gives Odysseus a bag 
confining the unfavourable winds—a myth 
which is identical in the folk-lore of other 
nations, e.g. the Laplanders. This statement 
of Homer led to Aeolus being regarded in later 
times as the god and king of the winds, which 
he kept enclosed in a mountain (Oy. Met. 
xiv, 223; Verg. Aen. i. 52). It is therefore to 
him that Juno applies when she wishes to 
destroy the fleet of the Trojans. The Aeolian 
island of Homer was in later times believed to 
be Lipara or Strongyle, and was accordingly 
regarded as the place in which the god of the 
winds dwelt. [Azo~1an InsuLazE.] The above 
distinction is by no means invariable; and we 
find the 2nd and the 8rd Aeolus in some authors 
confused. Diodorus (iv. 67, v. 7) connects the 
three by a regular genealogy: Mimas son of 
Aeolus I., Hippotes son of Mimas, Aeolus II. 
son of Hippotes, Arne daughter of Aeolus II. 
and mother of Aeolus IV. 

Aepéa (Almeia: Ailmedrns). 1, A town in 
Messenia on the sea-coast, afterwards THURIA. 
—2, A town in Cyprus, afterwards Sort. 

Aepy (Aimv), a town in Elis, situated on a 
height, as its name indicates. 
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Aepytus (AYrutos). 1. A mythical king of 
Arcadia, from whom a part of the country was 
called Aepytis. He died from the bite of a 
snake and was buried near Cyllene. His grave 
is mentioned in Hom, Jl. ii. 608. His father 
was Elatos (Pind. Ol. vi. 33) and his daughter 
was Kyapnze.—2, Youngest son of the Heraclid 
Cresphontes, king of Messenia, and of Merope, 
daughter of the Arcadian king Cypselus. When 
his father and brothers were murdered during 
an insurrection, Aepytus alone, who was with 
his grandfather Cypselus, escaped the danger. 
The throne of Cresphontes was in the mean- 
time occupied by the Heraclid Polyphontes, 
who also forced Merope to become his wife. 
When Aepytus had grown to manhood, he 
returned to his kingdom, and put Polyphontes 
to death. From him the kings of Messenia were 
called Aepytids instead of the more general 
name Heraclids.—8. Son of Hippothous, king 
of Arcadia, and great-grandson of the Aepytus 

entioned first. He was father of Cypselus 
Bons. viii. 5, 5). 

Aequi, Aequicdli, Aequicélae, Aequictlani, 
an ancient warlike people of Italy, dwelling in 
the upper valley of the Anio in the mountains 
forming the eastern boundary of Latium, and 
between the Latini, Sabini, Hernici, and Marsi. 
In conjunction with the Volsci, who were of the 
same Oscan race, they carried on constant 
hostilities with Rome, but their resistance 
became feebler at the end of the 6th century 
B.C., and though they joined the Samnite coali- 
tion they were completely brought under the 
Roman power in 304 B.c. Their chief towns 
were AuBA Fucrens and CaRsEOLt: 

Aequi Falisci. [Faueru.] 

Aequimaelium. are : 

Aéropé (’Aepdrm). 1. Daughter of Catreus, king 
of Crete, and granddaughter of Minos. Her 
father, who had received an oracle that he should 
lose his life by one of his children, gave her and 
her sister Clymene to Nauplius, who was to sell 
them in a foreign land, Aerope married Pli- 
sthenes, the son of Atreus, and became by him 
the mother of Agamemnon and Menelaus. After 
the death of Plisthenes Aerope married Atreus ; 
and her two sons, who were educated by Atreus, 
were generally believed to be his sons. Aerope 
was faithless to Atreus, being seduced by Thy- 
estes, and according to some was thereupon 
thrown into the sea. Soph. Aj. 1297 may either 
refer to this or to the story followed by Kuri- 
pides in the Kpjoom, that she was seduced by a 
slave of her father’s. In the latter play, how- 
ever, she is not drowned but is delivered by 
Catreus to Nauplius to be drowned and is spared 
by him, marrying Atreusafterwards. [ATREUS} 
AGAMEMNON.|—2. Daughter of Cepheus and 
mother of Aeropos by Ares (Paus. viii. 44. 7). 

Aesacus (A%caxos), son of Priam and Arisbe 
(Apoll. iii. 12. 5), or Alexirrhoé (Ov. Met. xi. 7638). 
He lived far from his father’s court in the soli- 
tude of mountain forests. Hesperia, however, 
the daughter of Cebren, kindled love in his 
heart, and on one occasion while he was pur- 
suing her, she was bitten by a viper and died. 
Aesacus in his grief threw himself into the sea 
and waggchanged by Thetis into an aquatic 
bird. Apollodorus tells that Aesacus, haying 
learnt the interpretation of dreams from his 
grandfather Merops, prophesied to Priam the 
evils which Paris would cause. 

Aesar, the name of a deity among the 
Etruscans. 

Aesar or Aesarus (Zsaro), a river near Croton 
in Bruttii, in southern Italy, 
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Aeschines (Aicxivns). 1. The Athenian ora- 
tor, born B.C. 889, was the son of Atrometus and 
Glaucothea. According to Demosthenes, his 
political antagonist, his parents were of dis- 
reputable character and not even citizens of 
Athens; but Aeschines himself says that his 
father was descended from an honourable 
family, and lost his property during the Pelo- 
_ ponnesian war. In his youth Aeschines appears 
' to have assisted his father in his school; he next 
acted as secretary to Aristophon, and afterwards 
to Eubulus ; he subsequently tried his fortune 
as an actor, but was unsuccessful; and at 
length, after serving with distinction in the 
army at the battle of Tamynae (Aesch. F. L. 
§ 169), came forward as a public speaker and 
soon acquired great reputation. In 347 he was 
sent along with Demosthenes as one of the 10 
ambassadors to negotiate a peace with Philip: 
from this time he appears as the friend of the 
Macedonian party and as the opponent of 
Demosthenes. Shortly afterwards Aeschines 
formed one of the second embassy sent to Philip 
to receive the oath of Philip to the treaty which 
had been concluded with the Athenians; but 
as the delay of the ambassadors in obtaining 
the ratification had been favourable to the in- 
terests of Philip, Aeschines on his return to 
Athens was accused by Timarchus. He evaded 
the danger by bringing forward a counter-accu- 
sation against Timarchus (345), and by showing 
that the moral conduct of his accuser was such 
that he had no right to speak before the people. 
The speech in which Aeschines attacked Tim- 
archusis still extant : Timarchus was condemned 
and Aeschines gained a brilliant triumph. It can 
hardly be doubted, however, that Aeschines had 
corruptly played into the hands of Philip, andhad 
purposely misled his own countrymen. In 343 
Demosthenes renewed the charge against Aes- 
chines of treachery during his second embassy 
to Philip. This charge of Demosthenes (rep) 
mapampeo elas) was not spoken, but published 
as a memorial, and Aeschines answered it in a 
similar memorial on the embassy (ep) mapa- 
mpeoBelas), which was likewise published: 
Shortly after the battle of Chaeronéa in 388, 
_ which gave Philip the supremacy in Greece, 

Ctesiphon proposed that Demosthenes should 
be rewarded for his services with a golden 
crown in the theatre at the great Dionysia. 
Aeschines in consequence accused Ctesiphon ; 
but he did not prosecute the charge till 8 years 
later, 830. The speech which he delivered on 
the occasion is extant, and was answered by 
Demosthenes in his celebrated oration on the 
crown (ep) orepdvov). Aeschines was defeated, 
and, being condemned to pay the fine of 1000 
drachmae, withdrew from Athens. He went to 
Asia Minor, and at length established a school 
of eloquence at Rhodes. On one occasion he 
read to his audience in Rhodes his speech 
against Ctesiphon, and also the reply of Demo- 
sthenes: when his hearers expressed their ad- 
mniration he said: ‘Your admiration would be 
greater if you heard Demosthenes deliver his 
own speech’ (Cic. de Orat. ili. 56, 213; Plin. 
HN. vii. §110). Aeschines was undoubtedly 
not only a fluent, but a brilliant orator (he 
prided himself as needing less stwdy than De- 
mosthenes) : but among the points in which his 
speeches rank far below those of Demosthenes 
may be noticed a want of that nobility in mind 
and purpose which add force and inspiration to 
the oratory of his rival. From Rhodes he went 
to Samos, where he died in 314. Besides the 
3 orations extant, we also possess 12 letters 
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which are ascribed to Aeschines, but are the 
work of late sophists—Hditions. In the edi- 
tions of the Attic orators [DrmosTHENES], and 
by Bremi, Zurich, 1823 ; Franke, 1873; Schultz, 
1865.—2. An Athenian yhilosopher and rhe- 
torician, and a disciple of Socrates. After the 
death of his master he seems (Hermod. ap. Diog. 
Laert. ii. 106, iii‘ 6) to have stayed with Euclid 
in Megara in company with Plato and others: 
thence he went to Syracuse, but returned to 
Athens after the expulsion of Dionysius, and 
supported himself, receiving money for his in- 
structions. He wrote several dialogues, but the 
three which have come down to us under his 
name are not genuine (zep) ’Aperfjs, Axiochus 
and Hrywias: see Hermann, de Aeschinis 
reliq.1850).— Editions. By Fischer, Lips. 1786 ; 
by Bockh, Heidel. 1810; and in many editions 
of Plato.—8, Of Neapolis, a Peripatetic philo- 
sopher, who was at the head of the Academy at 
Athens, together with Charmades and Clito- 
machus about B.c. 109 (Cic. de Orat. i. 11).—4, Of 
Miletus, a contemporary of Cicero, and a dis- 
tinguished orator in the Asiatic style of elo- 
quence (Cic. Brut. 95; Diog. ii. 64). 

Aeschrion (Aicypiwyv). 1. Of Syracuse, whose 
wife Pippa was one of the mistresses of Verres, 
and who was himself one of the scandalous 
instruments of Verres.—2, An iambic poet, a 
native of Samos. There was an epic poet of 
the same name, who was a native of Mytilene 
and a pupil of Aristotle, and who accompanied 
Alexander on some of his expeditions. He may 
perhaps be the same person as the Samian. 
(What remains of his poems is printed in 
Bergk’s Poétae Lyrici, 1866.)—8, A native of 
Pergamum, and a physician in the second 
century after Christ, was one of Galen’s tutors. 

Aeschylus (AlcyvAos). 1. The great tragic 
poet, was born at Eleusis in Attica, B.c. 525, 
so that he was thirty-five years of age at the 
time of the battle of Marathon, aad contempo- 
rary with Simonides and Pindar. His father 
Euphorion was 
probably connec- 
ted with the wor- 
ship of Demeter, 
and Aeschylus 
himself was, ac- 
cording to some 
authorities, initia- 
ted in the mys- 
teries of this -god- 
dess. At the age 
of twenty-five (B.c. 
499), he made his 
first appearance as 
a competitor for 
the prize of tra- | 
gedy against Pra- 
tinas, without be- 
ing successful. His chief rival at this period 
was Phrynichus. He fought, with his brothers 
Cynaegirus and Aminias, at the battle of Ma- 
rathon (490), and also at those of Salamis (480) 
and Plataea (479). In 485 he first gained the 
prize ; and in 472 he gained the prize with the 
trilogy of which the Persae, the earliest of his ex- 
tant dramas, wasone piece. About this time, as is 
generally supposed, he went to the court of Hiero, 
and produced his play Aetneae to inaugurate the 
city Aetna (Carana], which Hiero had founded. 
It is said that the Persae was reproduced there. 
He remained in Sicily about three years and 
returned to Athens before the death of Hiero: 
for in B.c. 468 his play was defeated by the 
Triptolemus of Sophocles. At the same time 
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there are reasons which may incline us to think 
that the first visit to Sicily was earlier. The 
city of Aetna, in honour of which he wrote his 
play, was actually founded “in B.c. 476. Again, 
the subject of the play Glawews Pontius, which 
formed part of the trilogy, is such as would 
more naturally be suggested after a visit to 
Sicily. Lastly, the tradition, though improbable 
in itself, that he went to Sicily because he was 
jealous of Simonides, is. not likely to have 
arisen unless it was known that he quitted 
Athens before Simonides, 7.e. before 477. On 
the whole we are met with fewer difficulties if 
we place the first visit between 479 and 472, and 
suppose that he returned to Athens in or 
shortly before the year in which he produced 
the Persae, which we shall then date after the 
Aetneae. In the year 477 he was victorious 
with the Septem c. Thebas. At some time 
later, probably after his victory with the. Ore- 
steia in B.0. 458, he returned to Sicily, and died 
at Gelain 456, at the age of sixty-nine. Various 
traditions are preserved as to the cause of his 
quitting Athens for Sicily. Some said it was 
from mortification at a defeat by Sophocles. It 
may be remarked that the most probable dates 
for his two journeys to Sicily do not follow a 
defeat. Others said it was because he had been 
defeated by Simonides in an elegy on those 
who died at Marathon. Jf this was s0, it is 
strange that he should have gone to. the court 
of Hiero only to meet 
Simonides there after 
all. Others said that 
it was because he 
had divulged themys- 
teries; others (and 
this, at any rate, must 
refer to his second 
visit to Sicily) because 
the alarm caused to 
women and children 
by the chorus of Fu- 
ries had raised bad 
feeling against him. 
Whatever may have 
been the cause of his 
earlier visit to Hiero, 
the most likely account of his final departure 
from Athens is that he was disheartened by 
the failure of his attempt to support the power of 
the Areopagus by his Hwmenides, and uneasy 
at the growing power of the democracy, whose 
leaders, moreover, must have regarded him 
with ill will. The well-known story of his 
death, that an eagle, mistaking the poet’s 
bald head for a stone, dropped a tortoise on 
it to break the shell, is represented on a gem, 
which Baumeister thinks was copied from a 
relief, and suggests that the story came from 
the relief and was fitted on to Aeschylus. 
It was held to fulfil an oracle by which Aes- 
chylus was to die by a blow from heaven. 
—Aeschylus so changed the system of the 
tragic stage that he has more claim than 
anyone else to be regarded as the founder 
of Tragedy. His great change consisted in 
introducing a second actor, which was done 
certainly before the Persae. Before this there 
can haye been little real dramatic action and 
a dialogue merely between the single actor 
and the chorus was of far less importance 
than the classic odes. Aeschylus first made 
the dialogue more important than the chorus. 
He improved the masks and the costumes 
generally (see Dict. Antiq. s.v. Tragoedia): 
it was said (Athen. p. 21, e.) that he in some 
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degree imitated the splendid dress of the 
hierophant in the Eleusinian mysteries. It is 
stated by Vitruvius that Aeschylus first em- 
ployed Agatharchus to paint scenes: it is not 
quite easy-to reconcile this with Aristotle, Poet. 
4, 16, wheré oxnvoypadia is mentioned as in- 
troduced by Sophocles. It is possible that 
Aeschylus first used it in a still ruder form, and 
that Sophocles so far developed it as to make it 
his own. The characteristics of the plays of 
Aeschylus are a sublimity and grandeur of 
feeling and expression, with less of the pathos 
which we find in Sophocles and Euripides, 
Prometheus is his most pathetic play, but 
we are made to feel that Prometheus is a 
deity and removed above mere human pity. 
The poet brings before us more forcibly, and 
more terribly, than the other tragedians the 
unseen powers working out the doctrine of re- 
tributive justice, and the mysteries of laws 
which control even the gods themselves. Not 
only are his hearers no men of common life, 
but behind all their actions and sufferings we 
are made to feel the supernatural power work- 
ing out the punishment of presumption, And 
the diction has been suited to the subject, so 
that Aeschylus is above all poets magniloquent, 
sometimes to a degree which in a lesser man 
would be called turgid, abounding in sonorous 
words and daring metaphors. Ithas been sug- 
gested, not without reason, that the apparent 
influence of the philosophy of Pythagoras, as 
well as some remarkable Doric forms, may 
have been due to the poet’s prolonged stay in 
Sicily on his first visit. We are told that 
Aeschylus wrote 70 tragedies besides satyric 
dramas. The ‘fable trilogy,’ z.e. a succession 
of three plays working out the successive chap- 
ters of some legend, belongs especially to 
Aeschylus. The trilogies of Sophocles more 
frequently, though not always, were discon- 
nected in story. Of the plays of Aeschylus 
seven only remain: 1. The Persae, produced in 
472, of the trilogy Phineus, Persae, Glawcus 
Pontius ; 2. the Septem c. Thebas (B.c. 468) of 
the series Laiws, Oedipus, Septem, forming 
with the satyric drama Sphinaw a tetralogy; 3. 
the Swpplices (B.c. 462), the middle play be- 
tween the Hgyptians and the Danaids; 4. the 
Prometheus Vinctus (of uncertain date), the 
middle play between Ipounéeds mupddpos and 
TIp.Avduevos, and lastly (B.c. 458), the three plays 
Agamemnon, Choephoroe, and Humenides, 
which form the trilogy of the Oresteta.—Hdt- 
tions. Dindorf; Paley; Weil; Hartung : of sepa- 
rate plays, especially Miiller’s Hwmenides, and 
Sidgwick’s Oresteia, Prickard’s Prometheus. 

Aesculapius. [Ascueprus.] 

Aesépus (Atonmos), a river which rises in 
Ida, and flows by a NE. course into the Pro- 
pontis, which it enters W. of Cyzicus and E. of 
the Granicus. The river god was the son of 
Oceanus and Tethys (Hes. Lheog. 342). 

Aesernia (Isernia), a town in Samnium, 
made a Roman colony in the first Punic war 
(Liv. xxvii. 10; Cic. ad Aft. yiii. 11). 

Aeserninus. 1. A surname of MarcEeLuus, 
who was taken prisoner at Aesernia (Liv. Hp. 
lxxiii.). +2, A Samnite gladiator of great strength, 
whence the proverb “ Pacideianus cum Aeser- 
nino,” for skill against brute force (Cie. ad Q. 
F. iii. 4), Pacideianus being the most skilful 
gladiator of his day. 

Aesis (Hsino or Fiwmesino), a river which 
formed the boundary between Picenum and 
Umbria, was anciently the S. boundary of the 
Senones, and the NE. boundary of Italy proper. 
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Aesis or Aesium (Aesinas: Jes2), a town and 
a Roman colony in Umbria on the river Aesis, 
celebrated for its cheese, Aesinas caseus. 

Aeson (AYcwy), son of Cretheus, the founder 
of Ioleus, and of Tyro, the daughter of Salmo- 
neus, and father of Jason and Promachus. He 
was excluded from the throne by his half-brother 
Pelias, who endeavoured to keep the kingdom 
to himself by sending Jason away with the 
Argonauts. Pelias subsequently attempted to 
get rid of Aeson by force, but the latter put an 
end to his own life. According to Ovid (Met. 
vii. 162 seq.), Aeson survived the return of the 
Argonauts, and was made young again by 
Medea. His mother’s name in Ov. Her. vi, 105 
is Aleimede. 

Aesopus (Afcwos). 1. The traditionary au- 
thor of Greek Fables. According to Herodotus 
ii, 184, he lived about B.c. 570. He was origin- 
ally a slave, and received his freedom from his 
master, Iadmon the Samian. Upon this he 
visited Croesus, who sent him to Delphi, to 
distribute among the citizens 4 minae apiece; 
but in consequence of some dispute on the sub- 
ject, he refused to give any money at all, upon 
which the enraged Delphians threw him from 
a precipice (cf. Aristoph. Vesp. 1446). Plagues 
were sent upon them from the gods for the 
offence, and they proclaimed their willingness 
to give a compensation for his death to anyone 
who could claim it. At length Iadmon, the 
grandson of his old master, received the com- 
pensation, since no nearer connexion could be 
found. A life of Aesop is prefixed to a book of 
fables purporting to be his, and collected by 
Maximus Planudes, a monk of the 14th century, 
who represents Aesop as a monster of ugliness. 
It is clear that the Greeks even of the time of 
Herodotus knew little about Aesop’s history; 
but it is probable that he was a real personage, 
and later traditions of his date agree with that 
given by Herodotus (cf. Plut. Sept. Sap. Conv. 
p. 152, c.). The tendency to ascribe all fables 
to him appears from many passages (Aristoph. 
Paw, 127, Av. 471, 651; Plat. Phaed. p. 60, &c.). 


It was shown by Bentley that the fables which. 


bear his name are spurious. They were, in fact, 
later prose versions of metrical fables. (See 
further under Basrius, PHAEDRUS.)—2. See 
Julius VALERIUS. 

AesOpus, Claudius, or Clodius, was the 
greatest tragic actor at Rome, and a contempo- 
rary of Roscius, the greatest comic actor; and 
both of them lived on intimate terms with 
Cicero (Cic. de Div. i. 87, 80; pro Sest. 58, 128; 
ad Q. F.i. 2), Aesopus appeared for the last 
time on the stage at an advanced age at the 
dedication of the theatre of Pompey (B.c. 55), 
when his voice failed him, and he could not 
go through the speech (Cic. ad Fam. vii. 1). 
Aesopus realised an immense fortune by his 
profession, which was squandered by his son, 
a foolish spendthrift. It is said, for instance, 
that he dissolved in vinegar and drank a pearl 
worth about 8000/., which he took from the ear- 
ring of Caecilia Metella (Hor. Sat. ii, 8, 239; 
Val Max. ix. 1.2; Plin. ix. § 122), 

Aestii, Aestyi, or Aestui, a people dwelling 
on the sea-coast, in the NE. of Germany, prob- 
ably in the modern Kurland, who collected 
amber, which they called glesswm. Their cus- 
toms, says Tacitus (Germ. 45), resembled the 
Suevic, and their language the British. They 
were probably a Sarmatian or Slavonic race, 
and not a Germanic. 

Aesiila (Aestilanus), a town of the Aequi on a 
mountain between Praeneste and Tibur. “ Ae- 
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sulae declive arvum,” Hor. Od. iii. 29; Liv. 
XXvi. 9.) 
Aesymnétes, [Eurypyzus. 


Aethalia (Al@aAla, Al@dAn), called Ilva (Hilba) 
by the Romans, a small island in the Tuscan 
sea, opposite the town of Populonia, celebrated 
for its iron mines. It had on the NE. a good 
harbour, “ Argous Portus” (Porto Ferraio), in 
which the Argonaut Jason is said to have landed. 

Aethalides (Ai@aAidns), son of Hermes and 
Eupolemia, the herald of the Argonauts. He 
had received from his father the faculty of 
remembering every thing, even in Hades, and 
was allowed to reside alternately in the upper 
and in the lower world. His soul, after many 
migrations, at length took possession of the 
body of Pythagoras, in which it still recollected 
its former migrations. (Apoll. Rh. i. 640; 
Hygin. Fab, 14.) 

Aether (Ai@np), a personified idea of the 
mythical cosmogonies, in which Aether was con- 
sidered as one of the elementary substances out 
of which the Universe was formed. Aether was 
regarded by the poets as the pure upper air, 
the residence of the gods, and Zeus as the Lord 
of the Aether, or Aether itself personified. 
(Cic. N. D. iii. 44, 58; Lucret.v. 498.) Hesiod, 
Th. 124, makes Aether son of Hrebus and Nyx, 
and brother of Hemera. Verg. Georg. ii. 325, 
Lucr, i. 251, seem to identify him with Zeus and 
make him wedded to the Earth. 

Aethices (Av@ixes), a Thessalian or Epirot 
people, near M. Pindus. 

Aethicus, Hister or Ister, a Roman writer 
of the 7th century after Christ, a native of Istria, 
the author of a geographical work, called Aethice 
Cosmographia. Edited by Gronovius, ‘in his 
edition of Pomponius Mela, Leyden, 1722; 
Wuttke, Leips. 1854. 

Aethilla (A%@:AAa or AY@vAAa), daughter ef 
Laomedon and sister of Priam, is said to have 
become after the fall of Troy the prisoner of 
Protesilaus, with whose history, however, this 
does not agree. 

Aethiopes (Ai6lores, said to be from a¥éw and 
&W, but perhaps really a foreign name corrupted), 
was a name applied (1) most generally to all 
black or dark races of men; (2) to the inhabit- 
ants of all the regions S, of those with which 
the early Greeks were well acquainted, extend- 
ing even as. far N. as Cyprus and Phoenicia}; 
(8) to all the inhabitants of Inner Africa, 8S. of 
Mauretania, the Great Desert, and Egypt, from 
the Atlantic to the Red Sea and Indian Ocean, 
and to some of the dark races of Asia; and (4) 
most specifically to the inhabitants of the land 
8. of Egypt, which was called Amruror1a. The 
Aethiopes in Homer are the most distant of 
people (Il. i. 423, Od. i. 22); in Hesiod, Th. 
985, their king bears the apparently Egyptian 
name of Memnon. 

Aethiopia (Ai@iorla, Aid. itp Aiyiarrov: Ai- 
Blow, Ai@iomeds, Hom., fem. Al@omis, Aethiops : 
Nubia, Kordofan, Sennaar, Abyssinia), a 
country of Africa, S. of Egypt, the boundary of 
the countries being at Syene (Assowan) and the 
Smaller Cataract of the Nile, and extending on 
the E. to the Red Sea, and to the S. and SW. 
indefinitely, as far apparently as the knowledge 
of the ancients extended. The Egyptians knew 
it as the land of Cush. In its most exact politi- 
cal sense the word Aethiopia seems to have 
denoted the kingdom of Mrro#; but in its 
wider sense it included also the kingdom of the 
AXxomITA®, besides several other peoples, such 
as the Troglodytes and the Ichthyophagi on the 
Red Sea, the Blemmyes and Megabari and 
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Nubae in the interior. The country was wa- 
tered by the Nile and its tributaries, the Asta- 
pus (Bahr-el-Azrek or Blue Nile) and the Asta- 
boras (Atbara or Tacazze). Monuments are 
found in the country closely resembling those 
of Egypt, but of an inferior style, and the 
evidence from them is against the view that the 
Egyptians derived their civilisation from Meroé. 
[Aneyetus.] The kings of the 12th dynasty 
made successful expeditions against them and 
checked their encroachments by fortresses, but 
without permanent occupation, beyond Semneh 
at the 2nd Cataract, within which the ‘ Viceroys 
of Cush’ administered. But about 750 B.c. 
the Ethiopians not only recovered complete in- 
dependence, but gained possession of Thebes 
and established the 25th dynasty, which lasted 
till the defeat of Tirhakah by the Assyrians in 
672. Under the Ptolemies Graeco-Egyptian 
colonies established themselvesin Ethiopia, and 
Greek manners and philosophy had a consider- 
able influence on the upper classes; but the 
country was never subdued. The Romans 
failed to extend their empire over Ethiopia, 
though they made expeditions into the country, 
in one of which C. Petronius, prefect of Egypt 
under Augustus, advanced as far as Napata, 
and defeated the warrior queen Candace (8.c. 
22). The submission of the'country was, how- 
ever, nominal, at any rate south of Premis, where, 
ag at Pselchis, there were Roman garrisons 
under Diocletian. 

Aéthlius (’A¢@A.0s), first king of Elis, father 
of Endymion, was son of Zeus and Protogenia, 
daughter of Deucalion, or son of Aeolus. 

Aethra (Av@pa). 1, Daughter of Pittheus of 
Troezen, was mother of Theseus by Aegeus. 
(Tuuszus.] She afterwards lived in Attica, 
from whence she was carried off to Lacedaemon 
by Castor and Pollux, and became a slave of 
Helen, with whom she was taken to Troy 
(Il. iii. 144), At the capture of Troy she was 
restored to liberty by her grandson Acamas or 
Demophon.—2, Daughter of Oceanus, by whom 
Atlas begot the 12 Hyades and a son Hyas. 

Aétion (Aetiwy). 1, A sculptor of Amphipolis 
about the middle of the 8rd century B.c.—2. A 
celebrated painter, whose best picture repre- 
sented the marriage of Alexander and Roxana. 
It is probable that he lived in the time of Alex- 
ander the Great; though some argue from 
Lucian, Herod. 4, that he lived about the time 
of Hadrian and the Antonines. 

Aétius. 1. A celebrated Roman general and 
patrician, defended the Western empire against 
the barbarians during the reign of Valentinian 
Ill. In a.p. 451 he gained, in conjunction with 
Theodoric, a great victory over Attila, near 
Chalons in Gaul, by which he saved the empire; 
but he was treacherously murdered by Valen- 
tinian in 454. [See also Bonrractus.-—-2. A 
Greek medical writer, born at Amida in Meso- 
potamia, lived at the end of the 5th or the be- 
ginning of the 6th century after Christ. His 
work BiBAla iarpixd éxkaldexa, ‘Sixteen Books 
on Medicine,’ is one of the most valuablé medi- 
cal remains of antiquity, as being a judicious 
compilation from many authors whose works are 
lost. The whole of it has never appeared in 
the original Greek, but parts are edited in Anecd. 
Gr. Venice, 1816 ; Hebenstreit, Lips. 1757; and 
a Latin translation in Stephens, Medicae Artis 
Principes, Paris, 1567. 

Aetna (Atrvn). 1. (Now Mongino=Monte 
Gibino, the original name being displaced by a 
mixture of two Latin and Arabic words, both 
meaning “ the mountain”’) a volcanic mountain 
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in the NE. of Sicily between Tauromenium and 
Catana. It is said to have derived its name 
from Aetna, a Sicilian nymph, a daughter of 
Uranus and Gaea, or of Briareus. 
under it Typhon or Enceladus; and in its in- 
terior Hephaestus and the Cyclopes forged the 
thunderbolts for Zeus. There were several 
eruptions of M. Aetna in antiquity. One oc- 
curred in B.c. 475, to which Aeschylus (Prom. 
3638 ff.) and Pindar (Ol. iv. 10) probably allude, 
and another in B.c. 425, which Thucydides says 
(iii. 116) was the third on record since the 
Greeks had settled in Sicily. The form of the 
mountain seems to have been much the same in 
antiquity as it is at present. Its base covers 
an area of nearly 90 miles in circumference, and 
its highest point is 10,874 feet above the level 
of the sea. The circumference of the crater is 
variously estimated from 24 to 4 miles, and the 
depth from 600 to 800 feet.—2, (Aetnenses: 
S. Maria di Licodia), a town at the foot of M. 
Aetna, on the road to Catana, formerly called 
Inessa or Innesa. It was founded in B.c. 461, 
by the inhabitants of Catana, who had been ex- 
pelled from their own town by the Siculi. They 
gave the name of Aetna to Inessa, because 
Catana had been called Aetna by Hiero I. 


Aetnaeus (Airvaios), an epithet of gods and - 


mythical beings connected with Aetna—of 
Zeus, to whom a festival was celebrated there, 
called Aetnea; of Hephaestus; and of the Cy- 
clopes. 

etolia (AirwAla: AirwAds), a division of 
Greece, was bounded on the W. by Acarnania, 
from which it was separated by the river Ache- 
lous, on the N. by Epirus and Thessaly, on the 
E. by the Ozolian Locrians, and on the 8. by the 
entrance to the Corinthian gulf. It was divided 
into two parts, Old Aetolia from the Achelous 
to the Evenus and Calydon, and New Aetolia, 
or the Acquired (émixrntos), from the Hvenus 
and Calydon to the Ozolian Locrians. On the 
coast the country is level and fruitful, but in the 
interior mountainous and unproductive. The 
mountains contained many wild beasts, and 
were celebrated in mythology for the hunt of 
the Calydonian boar. The country was origi- 
nally inhabited by Curetes and Leleges, but was 
at an early period colonised by Greeks from 
Hlis, led by the mythical Anrotus. The Aeto- 
lians took part in the Trojan war, under their 
king Thoas. They continued for a long time a 
rude and uncivilised people, living in villages 
without a settled town, and to a great extent by 
robbery; and even in the time of Thucydides 
(s.c. 410) many of their tribes spoke a language 
which was not Greek, and were in the habit of 
eating raw flesh (Thue. iii. 94-98). Like the 
other Greeks, they abolished at an early time 
the monarchical form of government, and lived 
under a democracy. They were, perhaps, loosely 
united by a religious tie centring in the temple at 
Thermon (Zl. ii. 688, xiii. 217) ; but the first po- 
litical league was formed against Macedon after 
the battle of Chaeronea. It did not acquire 
much importance till after the death of Alexan- 
der, and somewhat later became a formidable 
rival to the Macedonian monarchs and to the 
Achaean League, from which it differed in being 
a league of tribes, not of towns: it had much 
less stability and coherence. The Aetolian 
League at one time included, not only Aetolia 
Proper, but Acarnania, part of Thessaly, Locris, 
and the island of Cephallenia; and it also had 
close alliances with Elis and several towns in 
the Peloponnesus, and likewise with Cius on the 
Propontis. Its annual meetings, called Pan- 
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aetolica, were held in the autumn at Thermon, 
and at them were chosen a General (crpatnyés), 
who was at the head of the League, an Hipp- 
archus, or Master of the Horse, a Secretary, and 
a select committee called Apocleti (4méxAnrot). 
The Aetolians took the side of Antiochus III. 
against the Romans, and on the defeat of 
that monarch B.c. 189, they became virtually 
the subjects of Rome. On the conquest of 
the Achaeans, B.c. 146, Aetolia was included 
in the Roman province of Achaia. After the 
battle of Actium, B.c. 31, a considerable part 
of the population of Aetolia was transplanted to 
the city of Nicopo.is, which Augustus built in 
commemoration of his victory. 

Aetolus (AitwAds) son of Endymion and 
Neis, or Iphianassa, married Pronoé, by whom 
he had two sons, Pleuron and Calydon. His 
father made him run a race at Olympia with 
his brother Epeius for the succession to the 
throne; he was defeated, but, after the death 
of Epeius, became king of Elis. Afterwards 
he was obliged to leave Peloponnesus, because 
he had slain Apis, the son of Jason or Sal- 
moneus. He went to the country near the 
Achelous, which was called Aetolia after him 
(Paus. vy. 1, 2; Strab. p. -857)—2. Son of 
Oxylus and Pieria, and brother of Laius. He 
died young, and was buried at the gate of Elis 
(Paus. v. 4, 4). 

Aexoné (Aléwyvh and Aitwyylts: Algwveds), an 
Attic demus of the tribe Cecropis or Pandionis. 

Afer, Domitius, of Nemausus (Nismes) in 
Gaul, was the teacher of Quintilian, and one of 
the most distinguished orators in the reigns of 
Tiberius, Caligula, Claudius, and Nero, but he 
sacrificed his character by conducting accusa- 
\tions for the government (Tac. Ann. iv. 52, 
66, xiv. 19; Dio Cass. lix.19). He was consul 
suffectus in A. D. 89,and died in 60. Quintilian 
mentions several works of his on oratory, which 
are all lost (viii. 5, 16, ix. 2, 20, x. 1, 118.) 

Afranius. 1. L. A Roman comic poet, 
flourished about B. c. 100. He was the prin- 
cipal poet of the national comedy (Comoedia 
togata), which did not borrow from the Greek 
but dealt with Italian scenes and manners. 
His subjects were greatly taken from the life of 
the middle and lower classes (Com. taber- 
mariae), and from the skill with which he 
described Roman life he was regarded as the 
Roman Menander (Hor. Hp. ii. 1,57). He is 
praised by Cicero (Brut. 45, 105), and by Quin- 
tilian (x. 1, 10), but with a reservation on 
account of the immorality of his plots. The 
titles of more than forty plays are preserved. 
Fragments are edited by Ribbeck, Com. 1873. 
—2, L. an adherent of Pompey, under whom 
he served against Sertorius and Mithridates, 
and was, through his influence, made consul 
B. c. 60. When Pompey obtained the pro- 
vinces of the two Spains in his second con- 
sulship (B. c. 55), he sent Afranius and Petreius 
to govern Hither Spain, while he himself re- 
mained in Rome. In B. c. 49, Afranius and 
Petreius were defeated by Caesar in Spain. 
Afranius therefore passed over to Pompey in 
Greece; was present at the battle of Pharsalia, 
B. c, 48; and subsequently at the battle of 
Thapsus in Africa, B. 0. 46. He thenattempted 
to fly into Mauretania, but was taken prisoner 
by P. Sittius, and killed. 

Africa (Adpixn: Africanus), or Libya (A:Bv7), 
>was used by the ancients in two senses, (1) for 
the whole continent of Africa, and (2) for the 

portion of N. Africa which constituted the 
territory of Carthage, and which the Romans 
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erected into a province, under the name of 
Africa Propria.—1l. In the more general sense 
the name was not used by the Greek writers ; 
and its use by the Romans arose from the 
extension to the whole continent of the name of 
a part of it. The proper Greek name for the 
continent is Libya (AcBin). (Strab. 824-8389.) 
Considerably before the historical period of 
Greece begins, the Phoenicians extended their 
commerce over the Mediterranean, and founded 
several colonies on the N. coast of Africa, of 
which Carthage was the chief. [CarTHaco.] 
The Greeks knew very little of the country 
until the foundation ofthe Dorian colony of 
CYRENE (8. c. 620) [as regards the intercourse 
of Greeks with Egypt see Ancyptus], and even 
then their knowledge of all but the part near 
Cyrene .was derived from the Hgyptians and 
Phoenicians, who sent out some remarkable ex- 
peditions to explore the country. A Phoeni- 
cian fleet sent by the Egyptian king Pharaoh 
Necho (about B. c. 600) sailed from the Red Sea, 
round Africa, and so into the Mediterranean 


(Hadt. iv. 42): : the authenticity of this story has . 


been doubted without reason, not only by Strabo 
(p. 98), but by some modern writers. We still 
possess an authentic account of another expedi- 
tion, which the Carthaginians despatched under 
Hanno (about B. c. 510), and which reached a 
point on the W. coast nearly, if not quite as far 
as lat. 10° N. On the opposite side of the 
continent, the coast appears to have been 
very little known beyond the S. boundary of 
Egypt, till the time of the Ptolemies. In the 
interior, the Great Desert (Sahara) interposed a 
formidable obstacle to discovery; but even 
before the time of Herodotus the people on the 
northern coast told of individuals who had 
crossed the Desert and had reached a great 
river flowing towards the H., with crocodiles in 
it, and black men living on its banks; which, if 
the story be true, was probably the Niger in its 
upper course, near Timbuctoo. That the 
Carthaginians had considerable intercourse 
with the regions S. of the Sahara, has been 
inferred from the abundance of elephants they 
kept. Later expeditions and inquiries extended 
the knowledge which the ancients possessed of 
the E. coast to about 10°S. lat., and gave them, 
as it seems, some further acquaintance with the 
interior, about Lake Tchad, but the southern 
part of the continent was so totally unknown, 
that Ptolemy, who finally fixed the limits of 
ancient geographical science, recurred to the 
old notion, which seems to have prevailed before 
the time of Herodotus, that the S. parts of 
Africa met the SE. part of Asia, and that the 
Indian Ocean was a vast lake. The greatest 
geographers who lived before Ptolemy—namely, 
Eratosthenes and Strabo—had accepted the 
tradition that Africa was circumnavigable. 
The shape of the continent they conceived to 
be that of a right-angled triangle, having for 
its hypotenuse a line drawn from the Pillars 
of Hercules to the S. of the Red Sea: and, as 
to its extent, they did not suppose it to reach 
nearly so farasthe Equator. Ptolemy supposed 
the W. coast to stretch N. and S. from the 
Pillars of Hercules, and he gave the continent 
an indefinite extent towards the S. There were 
also great differences of opinion as to the 
boundaries of the continent. Some divided the 
whole world into only two parts, Europe and 
Asia, and they were not agreed to which of 
these two Libya (7.e. Africa) belonged; and 
those who recognised three divisions differed 
again in placing the boundary between Libya 
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and Asia either on the W. of Egypt, or along 
the Nile, or at the isthmus of Suez and the Red 
Sea: the last opinion gradually prevailed. As 
to the subdivision of the country itself, Hero- 
dotus distributes it into Aegyptus, Aethiopia 
(t.e. all the regions S. of Egypt and the 
Sahara), and Libya, properly so-called; and 
he subdivides Libya into three parts, according 
to their physical distinctions—namely, (1) the 
Inhabited Country along the Mediterranean, 
in which dwelt the Nomad Libyans (o0/ 
mapabardooio Tay vouddwy AiBiwy: the Bar- 
bary States); (2) the County of Wild Beasts 
(n Onpiodys), S. of the former: that is, the 
region between the Little and Great Atlas, 
which still abounds in wild beasts, but takes its 
name from its prevailing vegetation (Beled-el- 
Jerid, i. e. the Country of Palms) ; and (8) the 
Sandy Desert (7 Yaupos: the Sahara), that is, 
the table land bounded by the Atlas on the N. 
and the margin of the Nile-valley on the E., 


which is a vast tract of sand broken only by a 
few habitable islands, talled Oases. As to the 
people, Herodotus distinguishes four races—two 
native, namely, the Libyans and Ethiopians, 
and two foreign, namely, the Phoenicians and 
the Greeks. The Libyans, however, were a 
Caucasian race: the Ethiopians of Herodotus 
correspond to our Negro races. The Phoeni- 
cian colonies were planted chiefly along, and to 
the W. of, the great recess in the middle of the 
N. coast, which formed the two Syrrzs, by far 
the most important of them being Carthage; 
and the Greek colonies were fixed on the coast 
along and beyond the E. side of the Syrtes; 
the chief of them was CyRENz, and the region 
was ealled Cyrenaica. Between this and Egypt 
were Libyan tribes, and the whole region 
between the Carthaginian dominions and 
Egypt, including Cyrenaica, was called by the 
same name as the whole continent, Libya. 
The chief native tribes of this region were the 
ADYRMACHIDAE, MAaRrMaripAz, Psy, and 
NasaMmones. The last extended into the Car- 
thaginian territory. To the W. of the Carthagi- 
nian possessions, the country was called by the 
general names of Nummi1s and MavrerTania, 
and was possessed partly by Carthaginian 
colonies on the coast, and partly by Libyan 
tribes under various names, the chief of which 
were the Numimpar, Massyitu, Massarsyiu, 
and Mauri, and to the S. of them the GaETULI. 
The whole of this northern region fell succes- 
sively under the power of Rome, and was finally 
divided into provinces as follows : 1. AEGYPTUS ; 
(2) Cyrenarca (for the changes in this proviuce, 
see that article) ; (3) Africa Propria, the former 
empire of Carthage (see below, No. 2); (4) 


Numip1a; (5) Mavreranta, divided into (a) | 


Sitifensis, (6) Caesariensis, (c) TrNeITaNna: 
these, with (6) ArTHIoPIA, make up the whole 
of Africa, according to the divisions recognised 
by the latest of the ancient geographers. The 
northern district was better known to the 
Romans than it is to us, and was extremely 
populous and flourishing; and, if we may judge 
by the list of tribes in Ptolemy, the interior of 


the country, especially between the Little and | 


Great Atlas, must have supported many more 
inhabitants than it does at present. Further 
information respecting the several portions of 
the country will be found in the separate 
articles—2. Africa Propria or Provincia, or 
simply Africa, was the name under which the | 
Romans, after the Third Punic War (8. c. 146), 
erected into a province the whole of the former 
territory of Carthage. It extended from the | 
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river Tusca, on the W., which divided it from 
Numidia, to the bottom of the Syrtis Minor, on 
the SE. It was divided under Diocletian into 
three districts (regiones) : namely, (1) Zeugis or 
Zeugitana, the district round Carthage and 
Hippo, called also Africa proconsularis; (2) 
Byzacium or Byzacena, S. of Zeugitana, as far 
as the bottom of the Syrtis Minor—the former 
dioecesis of Hadrumetum; (8) Tripolitana, the 
district of Tacapae, under a praeses. The 
province was full of flourishing towns, and was 
extremely fertile, especially Byzacena: it fur- 
nished Rome with its chief supplies of corn. 
With Africa Numidia was joined under a pro- 
consul from the time of Augustus until that of 
Septimius Severus, when Numidia was placed 
under the separate government of an imperial 
procurator. 

Africanus. 1. Sex. Caecilius, a Roman juris- 
consult, lived under Antoninus Pius (4.D. 138+ 
161), and wrote Libri IX. Questionum, from 
which many extracts are made in the Digest 
(Gell. xx. 1). He was noted for the difficulty of 
his definitions, whence the proverb ‘ Africani 
lex’ for anything hard to understand. The 
fragments are collected by Hommel, Paling. 
pp. 8-26.—2. Julius, a celebrated orator in the ' 
reign of Nero, is much praised by Quintilian, 
who speaks of him and Domitius Afer as the 
best orators of their time (x..1.118). He was 
probably son of Julius Africanus of Santoni in 
Gaul, whom Tacitus mentions as condemned 
to death a.p. 32 (Ann. vi. 7).—8, An orator, 
grandson of No. 2 (Plin. Ep. vii. 6. 11).—4. Sex. 
Julius, a learned Christian writer at the be- 
ginning of the third century, passed the greater 
part of his life at Emmaus in Palestine, and 
afterwards lived at Alexandria. His principal 
work was a Chronicon in five books, from the 
creation of the world, which he placed in 5499 
B.C., to A.D. 221. This work is lost, but part of 
it is extracted by Eusebius in his Chronicon, 
and many fragments of it are preserved by 
Georgius Syncellus, Cedrenus, and in the Pas- 
chale Chronicon. There was another work 
attributed to Afrieanus, entitled Cesti (Kearol), 
that is, embroidered girdles, so called from the 
celebrated Cestws of Aphrodite (Venus). It 
treated of a vast variety of subjects—medicine, 
agriculture, natural history, the military art, 
&c. The work itself is lost, but some extracts 
from it are published in the Mathematici Ve- 
teres, Paris, 1693, and also in the Geoponica. 

Africus (Afy by the Greeks), the SW. oy 
WSW. wind (between Auster and Fayonius), 
so called because it blew from Afriea, fre- 
quently brought storms with it (creberque pro- 
cellis Africus, Verg. Aen. i. 85; Hor. Od. i. 15; 
Sen. Q. N. v. 16. 6). 

Agamédé (’Ayaundy), daughter of Augeias 
and wife of Mulius. According to Homer (JI, 
xi. 739), she was acquainted with the healing 
powers of all the plants that grow upon the 
earth. She is probably the same as Perimede 
(Theoer. ii. 16; Schol. ad Propert. ii. 48), 

Agamédes (’Ayauhdns), commonly called son 
of Erginus, king of Orchomenus, and brother of 
Trophonius (Schol. ad Aristoph. Nub. 500). 
According to Pausanias, however, he was son of 
Stymphalus (viii. 4. 8). Agamedes and Tro- 
phonius distinguished themselves as architects: 
they built a temple of Apollo at Delphi, and a 
treasury of Hyrieus, king of Hyria in Boeotia 
(Paus. ix. 37, 3; Strab. p. 421). The story 


| about this treasury resembles the one which 


Herodotus (ii. 121) relates of the treasury of the 
Egyptian king ampsinitus. In the con- 
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struction of the treasury of Hyrieus, Agamedes 


and Trophonius contrived to place one stone in | 


such a manner that it could be taken away out- 
side, and thus formed an entrance to the trea- 
sury, without anybody perceiving it. Agamedes 
and Trophonius now constantly robbed the 
treasury; and the king, seeing that locks and 
seals were uninjured while his treasures were 
constantly decreasing, set traps to catch the 
thief: Agamedes was thus ensnared, and Tro- 
phonius cut off his head to avert the discovery. 
After this Trophonius was immediately swal- 
lowed up by the earth. On this spot there was 
afterwards, in the grove of Lebadéa, the cave of 
Agamedes with a column by the side of it. 
Here also was the oracle of Trophonius, and 
those who consulted it first offered a ram to 
Agamedes and invoked him. A tradition men- 
tioned by Plato (Axioch. p. 867 c.) and Cicero 
(Tusc. i. 47, 114) states that Agamedes and 
Trophonius, after building the temple of Apollo 
at Delphi, prayed to the god to grant them in 
reward for their labour what was best for men. 
The god promised to do so on a certain day, 
and when the day came the two brothers died. 

Agamemnon (’Ayauéuvev), son of Plisthenes 
and Aérope or Eriphyle, and grandson of Atreus, 
king of Mycenae: but Homer 
and others call him a son of 


68 
and in the second gathering at Aulis Agamemnon 
killed a stag which was sacred to Artemis, who 
in return visited the Greek army with a pesti- 
lence, and produced a calm which prevented 
the Greeks from leaving the port. In order to 
appease her wrath, Agamemnon consented to 
sacrifice his daughter Iphigenia; but at the 
moment she was to be sacrificed, she was car- 
ried off by Artemis herself to Tauris and 
another victim was substituted in her place. 
The Tragedians follow this account, and so do 
the Roman Tragedians (Ribbeck, Rom. Trag. 
94, 104, 344). The calm now ceased, and the 
army sailed to the coast of Troy. Agamemnon 
alone had 100 ships, independent of 60 which 
he had lent to the Arcadians. In the tenth 
year of the siege of Troy we find Agamemnon 
involved in a quarrel with Achilles respecting 
the possession of Briseis, whom Achilles was 
obliged to give up to Agamemnon. Achilles with- 
drew from the field of battle, and the Greeks were . 
visited by successive disasters. The danger of 
the Greeks at last induced Patroclus, the friend 
of Achilles, to take part in the battle, and his 
fall led to the reconciliation of Achilles and 
Agamemnon. [AcHILLES.] Agamemnon, al- 
though the chief commander of the Greeks, is 


Atreus and grandson of Pelops. 
Agamemnon and his brother 


Menelaus were brought up to- 


gether with Aegisthus and Thy- 
estes, in the house of Atreus. 
After the murder of Atreus by 
Aegisthus and Thyestes, who 
succeeded Atreus in the king- 
dom of Mycenae [AncisrHus], 
Agamemnon and Menelaus 
went to Sparta, where Aga- 
memnon married Clytemnestra, 
the daughter of Tyndareus, by 
whom he became the father of 
Iphianassa (Iphigenia), Chryso- 
themis, Laodice (Electra), and 
Orestes. The manner in which 
Agamemnon obtained the king- 
dom of Mycenae is differently 
related. From Homer (JI. ii. 
107) it appears that he had 
peaceably succeeded Thyestes, 
while, according to others, he 
expelled Thyestes, and usurped 
his throne. He now became 
the most powerful prince in 
Greece. In the above passage 


of Homer he is said to reign 
over ‘all Argos,’ but in the 


catalogue of ships (ZI. ii. 569 ff.) 
he rules Mycenae, Corinth, 
Sicyon, Cleonae, and cities of 


Achaia, while Diomede reigns at Argos, Tiryns, | 


and Aegina. Thucydides (i. 9) reconciles the 
discrepancy by supposing that Agamemnon 
conquered Argos and the islands (cf. Strab. 
p. 877). There is a similar uncertainty in the 
Tragedians, who make him reign sometimes at 
Mycenae, sometimes at Argos. Stesichorus, Si- 
monides, and Pindar (Nem. viii. 12), place him 
at Sparta. When Helen, the wife of Menelaus, 


was carried off by Paris, and the Greek chiefs | 


resolved to recover her by force of arms, Aga- 
memnon was chosen their commander-in-chief. 
After two years of preparation, the Greek army 
and fleet assembled in the port of Aulis in 
Boeotia. According to the Cypria there was 
first an unsuccessful expedition [see TELEPHUS], 


(From a, bas-relief.) 


Agamemnon, 


not the hero of the Iliad, and in chivalrous 
| spirit, bravery, and character is altogether in- 
|ferior to Achilles. But he nevertheless rises 
| above all the Greeks by his dignity, power, and 
/majesty: his eyes and head are likened to 
| those of Zeus, his girdle to that of Ares, and 
his breast to that of Poseidon. The emblem of 
| his power is a sceptre, the work of Hephaestus, 
| which Zeus had once given to Hermes, and 
Hermes to Pelops, from whom it descended to 
Agamemnon. At the capture of Troy he re- 
ceived Cassandra, the daughter of Priam, as 
his prize. On his retu-»n home he was murdered 
by Aegisthus, who had seduced Clytemnestra 
during the absence of her husband. Pindar 
and the tragic poets make Clytemnestra murder 
D 
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Agamemnon with her own hand, and instead of 
the murder being at the banquet, as in the epic 
poets and in Livius Andronicus (Ribbeck, FR. 
Tr. 28), the Greek Tragedians describe the 
murder in the bath. Her motive is in Aeschy- 
lus her jealousy of Cassandra, in Sophocles and 
Euripides her wrath at the death of Iphigenia. 
His tomb is said to be at Mycenae in Paus. ii, 
16.6; but at Amyclae (Paus. iii, 19, 6) there 
was also a uvfjua in a temple of Alexandra, who 
ig said to be the same as Cassandra. He seems 
to haye been worshipped not merely as a hero 
but in some places to have been a representa- 
tive of Zeds. In Sparta a Zebs “Ayauéeuvwy was 
worshipped (Lycophr. 835, 1123, 1369, Tsetz). 
In art he appears as a bearded man as in the 
above drawing from a very ancient bas-relief 
from Samothrace, which represents Agamem- 
non seated, with his two heralds Talthybius and 
Epéus standing behind him, 

_ Agamemnonides (’Ayapepuvoridns), the son of 
Agamemnon, 7.e. Orestes. 

Aganippe (’Ayavinmn), daughter of the river 
god Permessos (Paus. ix. 29; Verg. Hel. x. 12). 
A nymph of the well of the same name at the 
foot of Mount Helicon, in Boeotia, which was 
considered sacred to the Muses (who were hence 
called Aganippides),and which was believed to 
have the power of inspiring those who drank of 
it. The fountain of Hippocréne has the epithet 
Aganippis (Ov. Fast. v.7), from its being sacred 
to the Muses, like that of Aganippe. 

Agapénor (’Ayamfywp), son of Ancaeus king 
of the Arcadians, received 60 ships from Aga- 
memnon, in which he led his Arcadians to Troy 
(i. ii. 609). On his return from Troy he was 
cast by a storm on the coast of Cyprus, where 
he founded the town of Paphos, and in it the 
famous temple of Aphrodite (Paus. viii. 5, 2). 

Agarista (Ayapiorn). 1: Daughter of Cli- 
sthenes, tyrant of Sicyon, wife of Megacles, and 
mother of Clisthenes, the Athenian statesman, 
and Hippocrates—2. Daughter of the above- 
mentioned Hippocrates, grand-daughter of No, 
1, wife of Xanthippus, and mother of Pericles. 

Agasias (’Ayactas), son of Dositheus, a sculp- 
tor of Ephesus (about B.c. 100), sculptured the 


The so-called ‘ Borghese Gladiator,’ by Agasias. 


statue known by the name of the ‘ Borghese 
Gladiator,’ which is still preserved in the gallery 
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of the Louvre, and is a marvel of anatomical 
study. This statue, as well as the Apollo Bel- 
videre, was discovered among the ruins of a 
palace of the Roman emperors on the site of the 
ancient Antium (Capo d’Anzo). From the 
attitude of the figure it is clear that the statue 
represents, not a gladiator, but a warrior con- 
tending with a mounted combatant. In style 
this sculptor, like Menephilus and Dositheus, 
seems to follow the Greek traditions handed 
down from Lysippus to the so-called Hellenistic 
school, though in date he is contemporary with 
the Graeco-Roman schools (see Dict. Ant. s.y. 
Sculptura). 

Agasicles, Agesicles, or Hegesicles (’Ayaot- 
KAjs, “AynoikAns, “Hynouxags), king of Sparta, 
succeeded his father Archidamus L., about B.c. 
600 or 590. 

Agasthenes (’A-yac$2vys), son of Augeias and 
father of Polyxenus, king of Elis (Paus. v. 8, 
4; Hom. Jl. ii. 624). 

Agatharchides (Ayalapyidns) or Agathar- 
chus (Ayd@apxos),a Greek grammarian, born 
at Cnidos, lived at Alexandria, probably about 
B.c. 180. He wrote a considerable number of 
geographical and historical works; but we have 
only an epitome of a portion of his work on the 
Erythraean sea, which was made by Photius . 
(printed in Hudson’s Geogr. Script. Gr. Mi- 
nores), and some fragments (edited by C. Miiller). 

Agatharchus (Ayd@apyxos), an artist, native 
of Samos, said to have invented scene-painting, 
in the time of Aeschylus. It was probably not 
till towards the end of Aeschylus’s career that 
scene-painting was introduced, and not till the 
time of Sophocles that it was generally made 
use of ; which may account for Aristotle’s as- 
sertion (Poét. iv. 16) that scene-painting was 
introduced by Sophocles (see Dict. Ant. s.v. 
Theatrum). Some have asserted that it must 
be a different Agatharchus whom Alcibiades 
kept by force to work in his house, and who is 
mentioned as alive in the time of Zeuxis (Plut. 
Alc. 16; Andoc. in Alc. § 17): but there is no 
difficulty in supposing the same man to have 
painted as early as B.c, 460 and as late as B.c, 
415. 

Agathémérus (Ayajpuepos). 1. The author 
of ‘A Sketch of Geography in Epitome’ (ris 
yewypaplas trorumdces ey éemroun), probably 
lived about the beginning of the 8rd century 
after Christ. The work consists chiefly of 
extracts from Ptolemy and other earlier writers. 
It is printed in Hudson’s Geogr. Script. Gr. 
Minores.—2., A physician in the 1st cent. after 
Christ, born at Lacedaemon and a pupil of Cor- 
nutus, in whose house he became acquainted with 
Persius about .p. 50. 

Agathias (’AyaSlas), a Byzantine writer, born 
about A.D. 536 at Myrina in Aeolia, practised as 
an advocate at Constantinople, whence he ob- 
tained his surname Scholasticws (which word 
signified an advocate in his time), and died about 
A.D. 582. He wrote many epigrams (see Antho- 
logia Graeca), but his principal work was his 
History in five books, which is also extant, and 
is of considerable value. It contains the his- 
tory from A.D. 5538-558, a period remarkable for 
important events, such as the conquest of Italy 
by Narses and the exploits of Belisarius over 
the Goths and Bulgarians.—Editions, By Nie- 
buhr, Bonn, 1828 ; Dindorf, 1871. 

Agathinus, a Greek physician in the 1st 
cent, a.D., born at Sparta, He was tutor of 
Archigenes. He founded a medical school 
called the Eclectici: What remains of his 
writings is printed in Kuhn’s Additamenta, 
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Agathocléa (AyaddkAca), mistress of Pto- 
lemy IV., king of Egypt, and sister of his min- 
ister Agathocles. She and her brother were put 
to death on the death of Ptolemy (B.c. 205). 

Agathocles (’AyaGoxAjjs). 1. A Sicilian, raised 
himself from a humble station to be tyrant of 
Syracuse and ruler of Sicily, by his ability in 
handling mercenary troops and making them 
serve his purpose. Born at Thermae, a town of 
Sicily subject to Carthage, he is said to have 
been exposed when an infant, by his father, 
Carcinus of Rhegium, in consequence of a suc- 
cession of troublesome dreams, portending that 
he would be a source of much evil to Sicily. 
His mother, however, secretly preserved his 
life, and at 7 years old he was restored to his 
father, who had long repented of his conduct to 
the child. By him he was taken to Syracuse 
and brought up as a potter. His strength and 
personal beauty, and his prowess in military 
service, recommended him to Damas, a noble 
Syracusan, who drew him from obscurity, and 
on whose death he married his rich widow, and 
so became one of the wealthiest citizens in 
Syracuse. His ambitious schemes then deve- 
loped themselves, and he was driven into exile. 
After several changes of fortune, he collected 
an army which overawed the Syracusans, 
favoured as he was by Hamilcar and the Car- 
thaginians, and was restored under an oath that 
he would not interfere with the democracy, 
which oath he kept by murdering 4000 and 
banishing 6000 citizens. He was immediately 
declared sovereign of Syracuse, under the title 
of Autocrator, B.c. 817. In the course of a few 
years the whole of Sicily which was not under 
the dominion of Carthage submitted to him. 
In B.c, 310 he was defeated at Himera by the 


_ Carthaginians, under Hamilear, who straight- 


way laid siege to Syracuse; whereupon he 
formed the bold design of averting the ruin 
which threatened him, by carrying the war into 
Africa, He landed and burnt his ships. His 
successes were most brilliant and rapid. He 
constantly defeated the troops of Carthage, but 
was at length summoned from Africa by the 
affairs of Sicily, where many cities had revolted 
from him, B.c. 807. These he reduced, after 
making a, treaty with the Carthaginians. He 
had previously assumed the title of king of 
Sicily. He afterwards plundered the Lipari 
isles, and also carried his arms into Italy, in 
order to attack the Bruttii. But his last days 
were embittered by family misfortunes. His 
grandson Archagathus murdered his son Aga- 
thocles, for the sake of succeeding to the crown, 
and the old king feared that the rest of his 
family would share his fate. He accordingly sent 
his wife Texena and her two children to Egypt, 
her native country ; and his own death followed 
almost immediately, B.c. 289, after a reign of 28 
years, and in the 72nd year of his age. [For his 
mercenaries, the Mamertini, see Mxssana.] 
Other authors speak of his being poisoned by 
Maeno, an associate of Archagathus. The 
poison, we are told, was concealed in a quill 
which he used as a toothpick. (Diod. xix.—xxi. ; 
Justin. xxii. 1 ff.)—2. Of Pella, father of Lysi- 
machus.—8. Son of Lysimachus, was defeated 
and taken prisoner by Dromichaetis, king of 
the Getae, about B.c. 292, but was sent back to 
his father with presents. In 287 he defeated 
Demetrius Poliorcetes. At the instigation of 


- his stepmother, Arsinoé, Lysimachus cast him 


into prison, where he was murdered pe ap 
Ptolemaeus Ceraunus. (Plut. Demetr. 39 ff.)—4. 
Brother of AcarHocura.—5, A Greek historian, 
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of uncertain date, wrote the Cyzicus, which was 
extensively read in antiquity, and is referred to 
in Cic. de Div. i. 24, 50; Athen. pp. 875, 515. 

Agathodaemon (Ayalodatuwy or *Ayabds 
Qeds). 1. The ‘Good Deity’ or Genius, the im- 
personation of prosperity ; especially of natural 
fruitfulness, icalled by the Romans ‘ Bonus 
Eventus’ (Plin. H. N. xxxvi. § 23), and in Greece 
sometimes identified with Dionysus, as particu- 
larly giving inerease of vineyards. Hence pro- 
bably the honour paid to him at banquets, 
where at the end of the banquet a libation of 
pure wine was poured for him, followed by the 
paean (Aristoph. Hq. 106; Athen. pp. 675, 692). 
Hence, too, he was represented as holding a 
patera in one hand and (as connected with 
Demeter) corn and poppies in the other (Plin. 
H. N? xxxiy. § 77): or with the horn of Amal- 
thea (Paus. vi. 25, 4). It is noteworthy that his 
oldest symbol was a snake (Serv. ad Georg. iii. 
417; Lamprid. Elagab. 28).—2. Of Alexandria, 
the designer of some maps to accompany 
Ptolemy’s Geography. Copies of these maps 
are found appended to several MSS. of Ptolemy. 

Agathon (Ayd6wy), an Athenian tragic poet, 
born about B.c. 447, of a rich and respectable 
family, was a friend of Euripides and Plato, and 
a follower of Gorgias, by whom he was probably 
influenced in the rhetoric of his dramas. He 
gained his first victory in 417: in honour of 
which Plato represents the Symposium to have 
been given, which he has made the occasion of 
his dialogue so called. In 407, he visited the 
court of Archelaus, king of Macedonia, where 
his friend Euripides was also a guest, at the 
same time, He died about 400, at the age of 
47. The poetic merits of Agathon were con- 
siderable, and in reputation he came next to the 
three great Tragedians, but his poetry was cha- 
racterised by prettiness rather than force or 
sublimity. Aristophanes represents him as 
effeminate (Hccles. 100 ff.). His innovations in 
Tragedy were (1) that he composed choric odes 
unconnected with the subject which could be 
sung as orchestral interludes in any play 
(€uBdArua) ; (2) that he departed from the ex- 
hausted mythical subjects, and invented plots 
of his own, as in his play called ~Av@os (Arist. 
Poét. 9,§ 7; 18, §§ 17, 22). In the Thesmo- 
phoriazusae of Aristophanes he is ridiculed for 
his effeminacy, being brought on the stage in 
female dress. . 

Agathyrna, Agathyrnum (’Aydéupva, -ov: 
’Ayabupvatos: Agatha), a Sikel town on the N, 
coast of Sicily. 

Agathyrsi (’Ayd@upco1), apeople in Huropean 
Sarmatia, with a mythical founder Agathyrsus, 
son of Heracles (Hdt. iv. 10), on the river 
Maris (Marosch) in Transylvania. From their 
practice of staining their 
skin with a blue dye they 
are called by Virgil (Aen. 
iv. 146) picte Agathyrst. 
(Cf. Plin. H. N. iv. § 88; 
GELONI.) 

Agave ("Ayaui), daugh- 
ter of Cadmus, wife of 
Echion, and mother of 
Pentheus. She is said to 
have accused her sister 
Semele of falsely repre- 
senting Zeus as the father 
“of her child; whence the 
subsequent revenge of Dio- 
nysus. When Pentheus 
attempted to prevent the women from celebrat- 
ing the Dionysiac festivals on mount Cithaeron, 
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Agave with head of 


Pentheus. (Gemfrom 
British Museum.) 
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he was torn to pieces there by Agave, who in 
her frenzy believed him to be a wild beast. 
(Ov. M. iii. 725.) [Pantunus.|—One of the 
Nereids, one of the Danaids, and one of the 
Amazons, were also called Agavae. 

Agbatana. [Eczarana.] 

Agdistis (’Aydicris), an androgynous deity, 
the offspring of Zeus and Earth, connected with 
a Phrygian worship of Attes or Attis. [See 
further under Artis and CYBELE.] 

Agedincum or Agedicum (Sens), the chief 
town of the Senones in Gallia Lugdunensis. 

Agéladas (’AyeAddas), an eminent statuary of 
Argos, the instructor of the three great masters, 
Phidias, Myron, and Polycletus. He seems to 
have worked from the end of the 6th century 
B.C. to the middle of the 5th. (See Dict. Antig. 
s.v. Sculptwra.) 

Agelaus (’AyéAaos). 1. Son of Heracles and 
Omphale, and founder of the house oi Croesus. 
—2. Son of Damastor and one of the suitors 
of Penelope, slain by Ulysses.—3. A slave of 
Priam, who exposed the infant Paris on mount 
Ida, in consequence of a dream of his mother, 
—A, Brother of Meleager. 

Agénor (’Ayfvwp). 1. Son of Poseidon and 
Libya, founder of the Phoenician race, twin- 
brother of Belus, and father of Cadmus, Phoenix, 
Cilix, Thasus, Phineus, and according to some 
of Europa also. The settlement of various 
nations is figured in the myth that these sons 
being sent in pursuit of their sister, when Zeus 
carried her off, settled down in the various 
lands which they reached. (IU. xii. 98, xxi. 590.) 
Virgil (Aen. i. 338) calls Carthage the city of 
Agenor.—2, Son of Iasus, and father of Argus 
Panoptes, king of Argos.—3, Son and successor 
of Triopas, in the kingdom of Argos.—4. Son of 
Pleuron and Xanthippe, and grandson of Aeto- 
lus.—5, Son of Phegeus, king of Psophis, in 
Arcadia. He and his brother Pronous slew 
Alemaeon, when he wanted to give the cele- 
brated necklace and peplus of Harmonia to his 
second wife Callirrhoé. [PHecrus] The two 
brothers were afterwards killed by Amphoterus 
and Acarnan, the sons of Alemaeon and Callir- 
rhoé.—6. Son of the Trojan Antenor and The- 
ano, one of the bravest among the Trojans, was 
wounded by Achilles, but rescued by Apollo. . 

Agénorides (’Aynvoptdns), a descendant of an 
Agenor, such as Cadmus, Phineus, and Perseus. 

Agésander, a sculptor of Rhodes in the 2nd 
century B.c., who, in conjunction with Poly- 
dorus and Athenodorus, sculptured the group of 
Laocoon. This celebrated group was discovered 
in the year 1506, near the baths of Titus on the 
Esquiline hill: it is now preserved in the mu- 
seum of the Vatican. [Laocoon.] 

Agésilaus (’AynotAaos), king of Sparta. 1, 
Son of Doryssus, reigned 44 years, and died 
about B.c. 886. He was contemporary with the 
legislation of Lycurgus (Paus. iii. 2,8).—2, Son 
of Archidaimus II., succeeded his half-brother 
Agis IL., B.c. 898, excluding, on the ground of 
spurious birth, and by the interest of Lysander, 
his nephew Leorycuirs. From 396 to 894 he 
carried on the war in Asia Minor with success, 
and was preparing to advance into the heart of 
the Persian empire, when he was summoned 
home to defend his country against Thebes, 
Corinth, and Argos, which had been induced by 
Artaxerxes to take up arms against Sparta. 
Though full of disappointment, he promptly 
obeyed; and in the course of the same year 
(394), he met and defeated at Coronéa in Boeotia 
the allied forces (Xen. Hell. iv. 8), During the 
next four years he regained for his country 
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much of its former supremacy, till at length the 
fatal battle of Leuctra, 871, overthrew for ever 
the power of Sparta, and gave the supremacy 
for a time to Thebes. For the next few years 
Sparta had almost to struggle for its existence 
amid dangers without and within, and it was 
chiefly owing to the skill, courage, and presence 
of mind of Agesilaus that she weathered the 
storm. In 861 he crossed with a body of Lace- 
daemonian mercenaries into Egypt to assist 
Tachos against Persia. When Nectanebis rose 
against Tachos, he gained the throne chiefly by 
the help of Agesilaus, whom he rewarded by a 
gift of 230 talents. But Agesilaus died, while 
preparing for his voyage home, in the winter of 
361-860, after a life of above 80 years and a 
reign of 88. His body was embalmed in wax, 
and buried at Sparta. In person Agesilaus was 
small, mean-looking, and lame, on which last 
ground objection had been made to his acces- 
sion, an oracle, curiously fulfilled, having warned 
Sparta of evils awaiting her under a ‘lame 
sovereignty.’ In his reign, indeed, her fall took 
place, but not through him, for he was one of 
the best citizens and generals that Sparta ever 
had. His life is written by Plutarch and Cor- 
nelius Nepos. 

Agésipolis (’Aynotmoais), king of Sparta. 1. 
Succeeded his father Pausanias, while yet a 
minor, in B.c. 894, and reigned 14 years. As 
soon as his minority ceased, he took an active 
part in the wars in which Sparta was then 
engaged with the other states of Greece. In’ 
890 he invaded Argolis with success; in 385 he 
took the city of Mantinéa ; in 381 he went to the 
assistance of Acanthus and Apollonia against 
the Olynthians, and died in 380 during this war 
in the peninsula of Pallene.—2. Son of Cleom- 
brotus, reigned one year, B.c. 871.—3, Succeeded 
Cleomenes in B.c. 220, but was soon deposed by 
his colleague Lycurgus: he afterwards took: 
refuge with the Romans. 

Aggénus Urbicus, a writer on the science of 
the Agrimensores, may perhaps have lived at the 
latter part of the 4th century of our era. His 
works are printed in Goesius, Rei Agrariae 
Auctores ; Scriptores Gromatict,ed. Lachmann, 

Aggrammes or Xandrames (Zavdpduns), the 
ruler of the Gangaridae and Prasii in India, 
when Alexander invaded India, B.c. 327. 

Agias (’Aylas), one of the so-called Cyclic 
poets, who wrote probably before B.c. 700. He 
was a native of Troezen, and wrote the Néeroat, 
or return of the Greeks. Proclus gives a sum- 
mary of the poem, which described the ad- 
ventures of Agamemnon and Menelaus after 
the fall of Troy, and the wanderings of other 
heroes. 

Aginnum (Agen), the chief town of the Nitio- 
briges in Gallia Aquitanica, 

gis (“Ayis), kings of Sparta. 1. Son of 
Eurysthenes, the founder of the family of the 
Agidae.—2, Son of Archidimus IL, reigned B.c. 
427-398. He took an active part in the Pelo- 
ponnesian war, and invaded Attica several 
times. (Thue. iv. 2; Xen. Hell. i. 1, 2.) While 
Alcibiades was at Sparta he was the guest of 
Agis, and is said to have seduced his wife 
Timaea ; in consequence of which Leotychides, 
the son of Agis, was excluded from the throne 
as illegitimate—3, Son of Archidamus IIL, 
reigned B.C, 338-330, attempted to overthrow 
the Macedonian power in Europe, while Alex- 
ander the Great was in Asia, but was defeated 
and killed in battle by Antipater in 330.—4, 
Son of Eudamidas II, reigned B.c. 244-240, 
He attempted to re-establish the institutions of 
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Lycurgus, and to effect a thorough reform in 
the Spartan state; but he was resisted by his 
colleague Leonidas Il. and the wealthy, was 
thrown into prison, and was there put to death 
by command of the ephors, along with his 
mother Agesistrata, and his grandmother Archi- 
damia. 

Agis, a poet of Argos, a flatterer of Alexan- 
der the Great (Curt. viii. 5; Arrian, Anab.v. 9). 

Aglaia (’AyAaia). 1. One of the CHanires 
or Gracrs.—%. Wife of Charopus and mother 
of Nireus, who came from the island of Sime 
against Troy (JU. ii. 671). 

Aglaophemé. ([SrRevzs.] 

Agladphon (‘AyAaopay). 1, Painter of 
Thasos, father and instructor of PoLyenoTus 
and Aristophon, lived about B. c. 500 (Plat. 
Gorg. p. 448 B).—2. Painter, lived about B. c. 
420, probably grandson of No. 1. 

Aglauros (“AyAavpos)—less correctly Agrau- 
los.—1. Daughter of Actaeus Ist king of Athens, 
wife of Cecrops and mother of Erysichthon, 
Aglauros 2, Herse and Pandrosos.—2. Daughter 
of Cecrops and Aglauros 1. The legends con- 
cerning her must be carefully distinguished. 
a. Athene gave a chest in which was the child 
EricutTnonius to the three daughters of 
Cecrops—Aglauros, Pandrosos and Herse—to 
preserve unopened. Pandrosos obeyed, but her 
two sisters opened the chest and saw the child 
with a snake twined round it. As a punish- 
ment, according to some they were killed by 
the serpent, according to others, they were 
driven mad and threw themselves from the 
rocks of the Acropolis. (Paus. i. 18; Hur. 
Ion, 267; Apollod. iii. 14.) 6. According to 
Ovid, Met. ii. 710, né immediate punishment 
fell upon the sisters, but Athene filled Aglauros, 
as the more guilty, with jealousy, so that she 
prevented Hermes from visiting her sister 
_ Herse, and was by him turned into stone. c. 
Aglauros is wedded to Ares and is mother of 
Alcippe [see Hanrrruotuios]. d. Aglauros 
was an Attic maiden who offered herself up as 
a sacrifice for the state in time of war: there- 
fore there was a temple to her on the Acropolis 
where the Ephebi on first assuming arms took 
an oath of loyal devotion to their country 
(Dem. F.L. p. 488, § 803 and Schol.; Poll. viii. 
105; Dict. Ant.s.v. Hphebus). The origin of 
the legend in a and 6 cannot be traced with any 
certainty; it is suggested that it arose from the 
chest carried by the appnddpo: or épanpdpo..s As 
regards the legend in d, it must be observed 
that the three maidens represent the deities of 
dew fertilising the fields, and that they must 
have been at one time identified with Athene 
in ‘her relations to the land of Attica. Hence 
we find both Aglauros and Pandrosos used as 
actual surnames for Athene. The.temple of 
the oath must have replaced a shrine of Athene 
Aglauros, the protectress of Athens in war; and 
when the name Aglauros alone remained it 
was necessary to suppose that she was no un- 
faithful maiden, but one who had saved the 
country. The story of the sacrifice and also 
that of the fall from the rocks in all probability 
point to an old human sacrifice, such as was in 
fact made to Athene Aglauros in the Cyprian 
Salamis. The connexion of Athene and 
Aglauros appears also in the festival of Plyn- 
teria. From the fact that Aglauros is joined 
with Ares as one of the foropes (Poll. viii. 106, 
- ef. Dem. p. 308) in whose names oaths were 

taken, it has been recently surmised that 

Aglauros was a transference from the Theban 

cult of Erinys Tilphossa, wife of Ares, 
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Aglaus (’AyAaés), a poor citizen of Psophis 
in Arcadia, whom the Delphic oracle declared 
happier than Gyges king of Lydia, on account 
of his contented disposition. Pausanias places 
him in the time of Croesus. (Plin. H. N, vii. 
§ 151; Paus. viii. 33, 7.) 

Agnaptus,'an architect who built the porch 
called by his name in the Altis at Olympia 
(Paus. 15, 4, vi. 20, 7). - 

Agnodicé (Ayvodixn), an Athenian maiden, 
was the first of her sex to learn midwifery, 
which a law of Athens forbade any woman to 
learn. Dressed as a man, she obtained instruc- 
tion from a physician named Hierophilus, and 
afterwards practised her art with success. 
Summoned before the Areiopagus by the envy 
of the other practitioners, she was obliged to 
disclose her sex, and was not only acquitted, 
but obtained the repeal of the obnoxious law. 
This tale, though often repeated, does not 
deserve much credit, as it rests on the authority 
of Hyginus alone (fab. 274). 

Agnonides (‘Ayywvidns), an Athenian dem- 
agogue, induced the Athenians to sentence 
Phocion to death (B. c. 318), but was shortly 
afterwards put to death himself by the Athe- 
nians. (Plut. Phoc.) Corn. Nepos calls him 
Agnon (Nep. Phoc.). 

Agoracritus (’Ayopdxp:tos), a statuary of 
Paros, flourished B. c. 440-428, and was the 
favourite pupil of Phidias (Paus. ix. 84). 
From a similarity of style and perhaps from 
direct help or partnership in work, it resulted 
that some statues were variously attributed to 
Phidias and to Agoracritus. Thusthe Nemesis 
at Rhamnus is said by Pausanias (i. 88) to be 
the work of Phidias; but by Pliny (H. N. xxxvi. 
§ 17) to be by Agoracritus. Pliny tells the im- 
probable'tale that this statue was first an Aphro- 
dite for Athens, and was turned into a, Nemesis 
by its author and sent to Rhamnus because 
the Athenians favoured Aleamenes, his rival. 

Agoraea and Agoraeus (’Ayopala and ’A-yo- 
patos), epithets of several divinities who were 
considered as the protectors of the assemblies 
of the people in the agora, such as Zeus, 
Athene, Artemis, and Hermes. : 

Agraei (’Aypato), a people of Aetolia on the 
Achelous (Thue. iii, 106; Strab. p. 449). 

Agraulé(’AypavAn and ’AypvAn: ’AypuAcds), 
an Attic demus of the tribe Erechtheis, named 
after AGLAuROS, No. 2. 

Agraulos. [AciauRos.] 

Agreus (’Aypevs), a hunter, a surname of 
Pan and Aristaeus. 

Agri Decumates, tithe lands, the name given 
by the Romans to a part of Germany, E. of the 
Rhine and N. of the Danube, which they took 
possession of when the Germans,retired east- 
ward, and which they gave to Gauls and subse- 
quently to their own veterans on the payment 
of a tenth of the produce (dectima). About A.D. 
100 these lands were incorporated in the Roman 
empire. (Tac. Germ. 29.) 

Agricola, Cn. Julius, born June 13th, a. pv. 
87, at Forum Julii (Fréjus in Provence), was 
the son of Julius Graecinus, who was executed 
by Caligula, and Julia Procilla. He received a 
careful education; he first served in Britain, 
A. D. 60, under Suetonius Paulinus; was quaes- 
tor in Asia in 63; was governor of Aquitania 
from 74 to 76; and was consul in 77, when he 
betrothed his daughter to the historian Tacitus, 
and in the following year gave her to him in 
marriage. In 78 he received the government 
of Britain, which he held for 7 years, during 
which time he subdued the whole of the country 
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with the exception of the highlands of Caledonia, 
and by his wise administration introduced, 
among the inhabitants the language and civili- 
sation of Rome. He wasrecalled in 85 through 
the jealousy of Domitian, and on his return 
lived in retirement till his death in 93, which 
according to some was oceasioned by poison, 
administered by order of Domitian. His 
character is drawn in the brightest colours by 
his son-in-law Tacitus, whose Life of Agricola 
has come down to us. 

Agrigentum (’Axpdyas : ’Axpayayrivos, Agri- 
gentinus: Girgentz), a town on the S. coast of 
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Sicily, about 2} miles from the sea, between the 
Acragas (Hiume di S. Biagio), and Hypsas 
(Fiwme Drago). It was celebrated for its 
wealth and populousness, and till its destruc- 
tion by the Carthaginians (zB. c. 405) was one of 
the most splendid cities of the ancient world. 
It was the birthplace of Empedocles. It was 
founded by a Doric colony from Gela, about 
B.C. 579, was under the government 
of the cruel tyrant Phalaris (about 
560), and subsequently under that 
of Theron (488-472), whose praises 
are celebrated by Pindar. After its 
destruction by the Carthaginians, 
B.C. 406, it was rebuilt by Timoleon, 
but it never regained its former 
greatness. After undergoing many 
vicissitudes it at length came into 
the power of the Romans (210), in 
whose hands it remained. There are 
still gigantic remains of the ancient 
city, especially of the Olympiéum, 
or temple of the Olympian Zeus. , 
Agrinium (’Aypivioy), a town in Aetoha, per- 
haps near the sources of the Thermissus. 
grippa, Heréddes. 1. Called ‘ Agrippa the 
Great,’ son of Aristobulus and Berenice, and 
grandson of Herod the Great. He was educated 
at Rome with the future emperor Claudius, and 
Drusus the son of Tiberius. The cognomen 
Agrippa was given to him in compliment to 
M. Vipsanius Agrippa. Having given offence to 
Tiberius he was thrown into prison; but Cali- 
gula, on his accession (4. D. 87), set him at 
liberty, and gave him the tetrarchies of Abilene, 
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Batanea, Trachonitis, and Auranitis. On the 
death of Caligula (41), Agrippa, who was at the 
time. in Rome, assisted Claudius in gaining 
possession of the empire. As a reward for his 
services, Judaea and Samaria were annexed to 
his dominions. By his wife Cypros he had a 
son Agrippa, and three daughters, Berenice, 
Mariamne, and Drusilla.—2, Son of Agrippa L., 
was educated at the court of Claudius, and 
at the time of his father’s death was 17 years 
old. Claudius kept him at Rome, and sent 
Cuspius Fadus as procurator of the kingdom, 
which thus again became a Roman province. 


‘On the death of Herodes, king of Chalcis (48), his 


little principality was given to Agrippa, who 
subsequently received an accession of territory. 


| Before the outbreak of the war with the 


Romans, Agrippa attempted in vain to dissuade 
the Jews from ‘rebelling. He sided with the 
Romans in the war; and after the capture of 
Jerusalem, he went with his sister Berenice to 
Rome, and died in the 70th year of his age, 
A.D. 100. [For both of the above see further in 
Dictionary of the Bible.) 

Agrippa, M. Vipsanius, born in B.c, 68, of an 
obscure family, studied with young Octavius 
(afterwards the emperor Augustus) at Apollonia 
in Illyria; and upon the murder of Caesar in 
44, was one of the friends of Octavius, who ad- 
vised him to proceed immediately to Rome. 
In the civil wars which followed, and which 
terminated in giving Augustus the sovereignty 
of the Roman world, Agrippa took an active 
part; and ‘his military abilities, combined with 
his promptitude and energy, contributed greatly 
to that result. In 41 Agrippa, who was then 
praetor, commanded part df the forces of Augus- 
tus in the Perusinian war. In 38 he obtained 
great success in Gaul and Germany; in 37 he 
was consul. For his naval campaign against 
Sex. Pompeius he provided a harbour for his 
ships in the course of the years 88 and 87 by 
cutting through the strips of land which separ- 
ated the lake Lucrinus from the sea and the 
lake Avernus from the Lucrinus, thus forming 
the Portus Julius (Verg. Georg. ii. 161; Hor. 
A.P. 63; Vell. ii. 81; Dio Cass. xlix. 14; Plin. 
HN. xvi. §7.) In B.c. 86 he defeated Sex. Pom- 
peius at Mylae and finally at Naulochus. In 
reward he received the naval crown. In 81 he 


Coin of Agrippa’s third Consulship. 
Obv., Agrippa wearing the naval crown; rev., Neptune. 


commanded the fleet of Augustus at the battle 
of Actium ; was consul a second time in 28, and 
a third time in 27. His greatness appears no 
less in his public works from his aedileship in 38 
through a succession of years. Especially to be 
noticed are his restoration of aqueducts and 
sewers, the building of the Julian Aqueduct, 
the Porticus Neptuni in the Campus, his Ther- 
mae and the Pantheon, and in Gaul the mag- 
nificent aqueduct to supply Nemausus (Nimes) 
now called the Pont du Gard. He also comple- 
ted the suryey of the Roman world begun by 
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Julius Caesar, from which he formed the map 
engraved on marble and afterwards placed in 
the Porticus Pollae. In 21 he married Julia, 
daughter of Augustus. He had been married 
twice before, first to Pomponia, daughter of 
T. Pomponius Atticus, and next to Marcella, 
niece of Augustus. He continued to be em- 
ployed in yarious military commands in Gaul, 
Spain (where he subdued the CantabriansB.c. 18), 
Syria (where he founded the colony of Berytus, 
Beyrout), and Pannonia, till his death in B.c. 12. 
By his first wife Pomponia, Agrippa had Vip- 
sania, married to Tiberius, the successor of 
Augustus ; and by his third wife, Julia, he had 
2 daughters, Julia, married to L. Aemilius Pau- 
lus, and Agrippina, married to Germanicus, and 
8 sons, Caius Caesar, Lucius Caesar [CaEsaR], 
and Agrippa Postumus, who was banished by 
Augustus to the island of Planasia, and was 
put to death by Tiberius at his accession, A.D. 14 
(Tac, Ann. i. 8, ii. 89,40). In manner he is de- 
scribed as blunt, “ vir rusticitati propior quam 
deliciis” (Plin. H.N. xxxv. § 26), though of his 
good taste his works are sufficient proof. The 
“torvitas” is shown in the stern expression of 
his face as preserved to us in coins and -busts. 
Agrippa, Postumus. [See above.] 
Agrippina. 1. Daughter of M. Vipsanius 
Agrippa and of Julia, the daughter of Augustus, 
married Germanicus, by whom she had nine 
children, among whom were the emperor Cali- 
gula, and Agrippina, the mother of Nero. She 
was distinguished for her virtues and heroism, 
and shared all the dangers of her husband’s 
campaigns. On his death in a.D.17 she returned 
to Italy ; but the favour with which she was re- 
ceived by the people increased the hatred and 
jealousy which Tiberius and his mother Livia 
had long entertained towards her. For some 
years Tiberius disguised his hatred, but at length 
under the pretext that she was forming am- 
bitious plans, he banished her to the island of 
Pandataria (a.pD. 80), where she died 3 years 
afterwards, A.D. 83, probably by voluntary star; 
vation (Tac. Ann. ivi. ; Suet. Awg. 64, £2b. 53 5 
Dio Cass. lviii. 22).—2. Daughter of Germanicus 
and Agrippina [No. 1.], and mother of the em- 
peror Nero, was born at Oppidum Ubiorum, 
afterwards called in honour of her Colonia 
Agrippina, now Cologne. She was beautiful 
and intelligent, but licentious, cruel, and am- 
bitious. She was first married to Cn. Domitius 
Ahenobarbus (4.D. 28), by whom she had a son, 
afterwards the emperor Nero; next to Crispus 
Passienus; and thirdly to the emperor Clau- 
dius (49), although she was his niece. In 50, 
she prevailed upon Claudius to adopt her son, 
to the prejudice of his own son Britannicus ; 
and in order to secure the succession for her 
son, she poisoned the emperor in 54. Upon 
the accession of Nero, who was then only 17 
years of age, she governed the Roman empire 
for a few years in his name. The young em- 
poe soon became tired of the ascendency of 
is mother, and after making several attempts 
to shake off her authority, he caused her to be 
assassinated in 59. (Tac. Anm. xii. xiii. xiv.; Dio 
Cass. lix.Ixi.; Suet. Clawd. 48, 44; Nev. 5, 6.) 
Agrippinenses. [Cononra AGRIPPINA.] 
Agrius (“Aypios). 1. Son of Porthaon and 
Euryte, and brother of Oeneus, king of Calydon 
in Aetolia: his six sons, of whom one was 


‘Thersites, deprived Oeneus of his kingdom, and 


gave it to their father; but Agrius and four of 
his sons were afterwards slain by Diomedes, 


_the grandson of Oeneus (Jl. xiv. 117; Paus. ii. 


25; Ov. Her. ix. 158; Hyg. Fab. 175).—2. Son 
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of Odysseus and Circe, according to a doubtful 
line in Hes. Th, 10138. 

Agroecius or Agroetius, a Roman gramma- 
rian, probably lived in the 5th century after 
Christ, and wrote an extant work De Ortho- 
graplia et Differentia Sermonis, which is 
printed in Puischius, Grammaticae Latinae 
Auctores Antiqut, pp. 2266-2275. 

Agron (“Aypwy). f. Son of Ninus, the first of 
the Lydian dynasty of the Heraclidae.—2. Son 
of Pleuratus, king of Dllyria, died B.c. 231, and 
was succeeded by his wife Teuta, though he 
left a son Pinnes or Pinneus by his first wife, 
Triteuta, whom he had divorced. (Dio Cass. 
xxxiv. 46, 151; Polyb. ii. 2.) 

Agrotera, [Arrrmis.] 

Agryle. [(AGRAULE.] 

Agyleus (’Ayuievs), a surname of Apollo, as 
the protector of the streets and public places. 

Agylla (“AyvAAa), the ancient Greek name of 
the Etruscan town of CaERE. 

Agyrium (’Ayvpiov: ’Ayupivatos, Agyrinensis: 
S. Filippo d’Argiro), a town in Sicily on the 
Cyamosorus, NW. of Centuripae and NE. of 
Enna, the birth-place of the historian Diodorus. 
The town was originally Sikel, but had adopted 
the special worship of Heracles, perhaps re- 
placing some native deity. 

Agyrrhius (Ayvppios), an Athenian, after 
being in prison many years for embezzlement 
of public money, obtained about B.c. 895 the 
restoration of the Theoricon, and also raised to 
three obols the pay for attending the assembly. 
He was appointed to command the fleet in B.c. 
889. (Xen. Hell. iv. 8, 81; Dem. c. Tumoc. p. 
742, § 134; Arist. ’A@. Toa. 41.) 

Ahala, Servilius, the name of several distin- 
guished Romans, who held various high offices 
in the state from B.c. 478 to 342. Of these the 
best known is C. Servilius Ahala, magister 
equitum in 439 to the dictator L. Cincinnatus, 
when he slew Sp. Marxtus in the forum, because 
he refused to appear before the dictator (Liv. 
v. 9). Ahala was afterwards brought to trial, 
and only escaped condemnation by a voluntary 
exile. M. Brutus claimed descent on the 
mother’s side from this Ahala (cf. Cic. Att. 
xiii. 40), 

Aharna, a town in Etruria, NE. of Volsinii 
(Liv. x. 25). 

Ahénobarbus, Domitius, the name of a dis- 
tinguished Roman family. They are said to 
have obtained the surname of Ahenobarbus, 2.e. 
‘Brazen-Beard’ or ‘Red-Beard,’ because the 
Dioscuri announced to one of their ancestors 
the victory of the Romans over the Latins at 
lake Regillus (B.c. 496), and, to confirm the 
truth of what they said, stroked his black hair 
and beard, which immediately became red 
(Suet. Nev. 1; Plut. Aemil. 25)—1. Cn., ple- 
beian aedile B.c. 196, praetor 194, and consul 
192, when he fought against the Boii—2. Cn., 
son of No, 1, consul suffectus in 162.—3, Cn., 
son of No. 2, consul 122, conquered the Allo- 
broges in Gaul, in 121, at the confluence of the 
Sulga and Rhodanus. He was censor in 115 
with Caecilius Metellus. The Via Domitia in 
Gaul was made by him (Cic. Font. 4, 18; 12, 
86; Clu. 42, 119; Strab. iv. p. 191).—4. Cn., 
son of No. 3, tribune of the plebs 104, brought 
forward the law (Lea Domitia), by which the 
election of the priests was transferred from the 
collegia to the people. The people afterwards 
elected him Pontifex Maximus out of gratitude. 
He was consul in 96, and censor in 92, with 
Licinius Crassus, the orator. In his censorship 
he and his colleague shut up the schools of the 
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Latin rhetoricians: but otherwise their censor- 
ship was marked by their violent peowee (Liv. 
Ep. Wii.; Cic. pro Deiot. 11, 31).—5. L., brother 
of No. 4, praetor in Sicily, probably in 96, and 
consul in 94, belonged to the party of Sulla, and 
was murdered at Rome in 82, by order of the 
younger Marius. His cruelty is noticed in Cic. 
Verr. v..3.—6. Cn,, son of No, 4, married Cor- 
nelia, daughter of L. Cinna, consul in 87, and 
joined the Marian party. He was proscribed 
by Sulla in 82, and fled to Africa, where he was 
defeated and killed by Cn. Pompey in 81.— 
7. L. (the friend of Cicero), son of No. 4, married 
Porcia, the sister of M. Cato, and was a staunch 
and courageous supporter of the aristocratical 
party. He was aedile in 61, praetor in 58, and 
consul in 54, On the breaking out of the civil 
war in 49 he threw himself into Corfinium, but 
was compelled by his own troops to surrender 
to Caesar. He next went to Massilia, and, after 
the surrender of that town, repaired to Pompey 
in Greece: he fell in the battle of Pharsalia 
(48), where he commanded the left wing, and, 
according to Cicero’s assertion in the second 
Philippic (11, 27), by the hand of Antony (Caes. 
B. CO. i. 6, 16; iii. 99; cf. index to Cicero’s 
letters).—8. Cn., son of No. 7, was taken with 
his father at Corfinium (49), was present at the 
battle of Pharsalia (48), and returned to Italy 
in 46, when he was pardoned by Caesar. After 
Caesar’s death in 44, he commanded the repub- 
lican fleet in the Ionian sea. He afterwards 
became reconciled to Antony whom he accom- 
panied in his campaign against the Parthians 
in 86. He was consul in 82, and deserted to 
Augustus shortly before the battle of Actium, 
—9, L., son of No. 8, married Antonia, the 
daughter of Antony by Octavia; was aedile in 
22, and consul in 16; and, after his consulship, 
commanded the Roman army in Germany and 
crossed the Elbe (Tae. Ann. iv. 44). He died 
A.D. 25.—10, Cn., son of No. 9, consul a.p. 82, 
married Agrippina, daughter of Germanicus, and 
was father of the emperor Nero. [AGRIPPINA.] 

Ajax (Avas). 1. Son of Telamon, king of 
Salamis, by Periboea or Eriboea, and grandson 
of Aeacus. In the Homeric legend, however, 
he is merely known as son of Telamon. There 
is no hint of the descent from Aeacus, and 
therefore from Zeus, nor of his being a cousin 
of Achilles. The assignment to him of the left 
wing in the fleet with his 12 Salaminian ships 
(while Achilles held the right) belongs to the 
later catalogue (Il. ii. 557), and probably ori- 
ginated when Salamis was united to Athens. 
Homer calls him Ajax the Telamonian, Ajax 
the Great, or simply Ajax, whereas the other 
Ajax, son of Oileus, is always distinguished from 
him by some epithet. He is represented in 
the Iliad as second only to Achilles in bravery, 
and as the hero most worthy, in the absence of 
Achilles, to contend with Hector, as m’pyos 
*Axalwy, especially sturdy and enduring in fight 
(ZI. ii. 768, vi. 5, vii. 182, xi. 545, xvii. 233): but 
also wise in council (vii. 288), though a-clumsy 
speaker (xiii. 824). There is no trace of the 
#Bpis which later traditions attribute; on the 
contrary, he appears as reverent in spirit and 
obedient to the gods (see especially TJ. vii. 194, 
xvi. 120, and his prayer, xvii. 645). Later than 
the Iliad came the story that in the contest for 
the arms of Achilles, which were to be given to 
the worthiest of the surviving Greeks, he was 
defeated by Odysseus. This is mentioned in 
the Odyssey (xi. 545). Further particulars are 
derived from later poets: that his defeat (upon 
the testimony of Trojan captives, who said that 
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Odysseus had done them most harm) resulted 
in madness sent upon him by Athene, and that 
having slaughtered a flock of sheep, as though 
they were, his enemies among the Greeks, he 
slew himself with the sword which Hector had 
givenhim. This story is given in the Aethiopis 
of Arctinus and the Ilias Minor of Lesches (of 
which fragments are preserved), as well as in 
the Tragedians. F'rom his blood sprang the 
purple flower (Iris?) marked with the letters 
AI (Paus. i. 85; Theoc. x. 28; Ov. Met. xiii. 
894; Verg. Hcl. iv. 107; Euphorion, fr. 86). 
Among other versions of his story preserved in 
post-Homeric poets and in works of art may 
be noticed, that his mother Periboea was an 
Athenian; that his wife Tecmessa was taken by 
him in the siege of a Phrygian town of which 
her father Teleutas was king (Soph. Aj. 20, 
487); that at his birth Heracles sought an 
omen for him to show that he would be as 
strong as the lion-skin which he himself wore, 
whereupon Zeus sent an eagle (Pind. Isthm. vy. 
87): hence he was vulnerable only in the side 
uncovered by the lion-skin. Ajax was wor- 
shipped at Salamis, where he had a temple and 
a festival (Dict. Antiq. s.v. Atanteia). After 
the union of Salamis with Athens, the Athenians 
adopted the Salaminian hero as émdéyupos for 
their own country. The tribe Aiantis was 
called after him; he was summoned to the help 
of Athens before the battle of Salamis (Herod. 
viii. 64); his statue stood near the BovAcurhpiov 
(Paus. i. 5): he was regarded as ancestor of 
Peisistratus, of Harmodius, of Miltiades, and of 
Aleibiades.—2, Son of Oileus, king of the Lo- 
crians, also called the lesser Ajax, sailed against 
Troy with 40 ships. Heis described as small of 
stature, and wears a linen cuirass (Aivo8dpné), 
but is brave and intrepid, skilled in throwing 
the spear, and, next to Achilles, the most swift- 
footed among the Greeks. On his return from 
Troy his vessel was wrecked on the Whirling 
Rocks (Tvpa) mérpar); he himself got safe wpon 
a rock through the assistance of Poseidon; but 
as he boasted that he would escape in defiance 
of the immortals, Poseidon split the rock with 
his trident, and Ajax was swallowed up by the 
sea. This is the account of Homer, but his 
death is related somewhat differently by Virgil 
and other writers, who tell us that the anger 
of Athene was excited against lim, because, on 
the night of the capture of Troy, he violated 
Cassandra in the temple of the goddess, where 
she had taken refuge, and that, his vessel being 
wrecked on the Capharean rocks, he was killed 
by lightning (Aen. i. 40). He was worshipped 
as a national hero both by the Opuntian and 
the Italian Locrians. 

Aides (AiSns). [Hanzs.] 

Aidoneus (’Aidwyevs). 1, A lengthened form 
of Atdes. [Haprs]—2, A mythical king of the 
Molossians in Epirus, husband of Persephone, 
and father of Core. When Theseus and Piri- 
thous attempted to carry off Core, Aidoneus had 
Pirithous killed by Cerberus, and kept Theseus 
in captivity till he was released by Heracles. 

Aius Locitius or Léquens, a Roman divinity. 
A short time before the Gauls took Rome (8.c. 
390) a voice was heard at Rome in the Via Nova, 
during the silence of night, announcing that the 
Gauls were approaching. No attention was at 
the time paid to the warning, but the Romans 
afterwards erected on the spot where the voice 
had been heard, an altar with a sacred enclosure 
around it, to Aius Locutius, or the ‘ Announ- 
cing Speaker.’ (Liv. v. 82; Cic, Div, i. 45, 101, 
ii, 82, 69: Gell. xvi. 17.) 
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Alabanda (7 *AAdBavda or 7a >AAdBavda: 
“AAaBavdeds or *AAdBavdos: Arabissar), an in- 
land town of Caria, near the Marsyas, to the S. of 
the Maeander, was situated between two hills. 
Under the Romans it was the seat of a con- 
ventus juridieus. Pliny speaks of a lapis Ala- 
dandicus found here, fusible and used for glass- 
making (H. N. xxxvi. 62). ; 

Alabon (AAaBév) or Alabis, a river on the E. 
coast of Sicily, perhaps La Cantara (Diod. iv. 
78). Itis probably the same as the Abolus of 

_ Plutarch (Tim. 34). 

Alagonia (Adayovia), a town of the Eleu- 

thero-Laconians on the frontiers of Messenia. 

~ Alaledménae (’AAaAromeval : "AAaAKomevaios, 
*AAaAKomevieds ; Sulinart), an ancient town 
of Boeotia, E. of Coronéa, with a temple of 
Athena, who is said to have been brought up by 
its autochthonous founder Alalcomeneus (Paus. 
ix. 33, 5; Hom. 7. iv. 8; Strab. pp. 411, 
413), and who was hence called Alalcomenéis 
(AAaAKopernis, (Sos). 

Alalia, [Axzpra.] 

Alander, [Lauanpvs.] 

Alani (AAavol, AAavvol, i.e. mountaineers, 
from the Sarmatian word ala), a great Asiatic 
people, included under the general name of Scy- 
thians, but probably a branch of the Massagetae 
(Amm. Mare. xxii. 8, 80, xxxi. 2), They were a 
nation of warlike horsemen. They are first 
found about the E. part of the Caucasus, in the 
country called Albania, which appears to be 
only another form of the same name. In the 
reign of Vespasian they made incursions into 
Media and Armenia; and at a later time they 

ressed into Europe, as far as the banks of the 
ter Danube, where, towards the end of the 
bth century, they were routed by the Huns, 
who then compelled them to become their allies. 
In a.p. 406, some of the Alani took part with 
the Vandals in their irruption into Gaul and 
Spain, where they became incorporated in the 
kingdom of the Visigoths. 

Alaricus, in German Al-ric, i.e. ‘ All-rich,’ 
elected king of the Visigoths in a.p. 398, had 

reviously commanded the Gothic auxiliaries of 

heodosius. He twice invaded Italy, first. in 
A.D. 402-403, when he was defeated by Stilicho 
at the battle of Pollentia, and a second time in 
408-410; in his second invasion he took and 
plundered Rome, 24th of August, 410. He died 
shortly afterwards at Consentia in Bruttium, 
while preparing to invade Sicily, and was buried 
in the bed of the river Basentinus, a small tri- 
butary of the Crathis. (Jornand. de Reb. Get. 
80; Oros. vii. 29; Zosim. v. vi.; Aug. Cv. 
Dei, i. 1; Procop. Bell. Vand. i. 2.) 

Alastor (AAdorwp). 1. ‘The scarer’ or 
‘driver’: the avenging deity who follows up 
the sinner, and drives him to fresh crime, and 
so becomes an evil genius in his family after 
him (Aesch. Ag. 1465; Soph. O. O. 788; Eur. 
Or. 1556): hence sometimes the man who is 
thus driven (Aesch. Hum. 237).—2. A surname 
of Zeus and of the Furies as Avengers.—3, A 
Lycian, companion of Sarpedon, slain by Odys- 
seus (1. vy. 677).—4. A Trojan name (Zl. iv. 295, 


xx. 463). 
Alba Silvius. [Sizvivs.] 
Alba. 1. (Adla), a town of the Bastitani in 


Spain.—2, (Alvanna), a town of the Barduli in 
Spain.—3. Augusta (Aulps), a town, of the 
- Elicoci in Gallia Narbonensis.—4, Ficentia 
or Fucentis (Albenses : Alba or Albi), a town 
of the Marsi, and subsequently a Roman colony, 
was situated on a lofty rock near the lake 
Fucinus, It was a strong fortress, and was 
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used by the Romans as a state prison (Strab. 
p. 240; Livy. xlv. 42)—5. Longa (adj. Albani), 
the most ancient town in Latium, is said to 
have been built by Ascanius, and to have 
founded Rome. It was called Longa, from its 
stretching in a Jong line down the Alban Mount 
towards the Alban Lake. Alba was regarded as 
the primitive Latin town. It was the religious 
head of the Latin confederate 80 cantons. 
Here the Latins assembled for their festival 
and offered sacrifice to Jupiter Latiaris. At 
some time (traditionally in the reign of Tullus 
Hostilius) Alba was destroyed, and its inhabi- 
tants became part of the Roman people; but 
the Alban clans retained their family shrines, 
and the Alban Mount continued to be the place 
for the Latiar, or Feriae Latinae (see Dict. 
Antiq. s.v.). The surrounding country was 
studded with the villas of the Roman ari- 
stocracy and emperors (Pompey’s, Domitian’s, 
&e.), each of which was called Albanwm, and 
out of these a new town at length grew, also 
called Albanum (Albano), on the Appian road. 
—6. Pompeia (Albenses Pompeiani: Alba), a 
town in Liguria, founded by Scipio Africanus L., 
and colonised by Pompeius Magnus, the birth- 
place of the emperor Pertinax. 

Albania (’AABavia: AABavol, Albani; Schir- 
wan and part of Daghestan, in the SH, part of 
Georgia), a country of Asia on the W, side of 
the Caspian, extending from the rivers Cyrus 
and Araxes on the S. to M. Ceraunius (the E. 
part of the Caucasus) on the N., and bounded 
on the W. by Iberia. It was a fertile plain, 
abounding in pasture and vineyards; but the 
inhabitants were fierce and warlike. They were 
a Scythian tribe, probably a branch of the 
Massagetae, and identical with the ALani. The 
Romans first became acquainted with them at 
the time of the Mithridatic war, when they 
encountered Pompey. (Strab. p. 501.) 

Albanum. [Auza, No. 5.] 

Albanus Lacus (Lago di Albano), a small 
lake about 5 miles in circumference, W. of the 
Mons Albanus between Bovillae and Alba 
Longa, is the crater of an extinct volcano, and 
is many hundred feet deep. The emissarium 
which the Romans bored through the solid rock 
(traditionally during the siege of Veii) in order 
to carry off the superfluous water of the lake, is 
extant at the present day (see Dict. Antiq. 
s.v. Hmissarium). 

Albanus Mons (Monte Cavo or Albano), was, 
in its narrower signification, the mountain in 
Latium on whose declivity the town of Alba 
Longa was situated. It was the sacred moun- 
tain of the Latins, on which the religious 
festivals of the Latin League were celebrated 
(Latiar, or Feriae Latinae), and on its highest 
summit was the temple of Jupiter Latiaris, to 
which the Roman generals ascended in triumph, 
when this honour was denied them in Rome. 
The Mons Albanus in its wider signification 
included the Mons ALeipus and the mountains 
about Tusculum. 

Albi Montes, a lofty range of mountains in 
the W. of Crete, 300 stadia in length, covered 
with snow the greater part of the year. 

Albici (AABiloiro1, *AABie7s), a warlike Gallic 
people, inhabiting the mountains north of Mas- 
silia (Strab. p. 203; Caes. B. C. i. 34). 

Albingaunum, [ALzsrum Incaunum.] 

Albinovanus, Celsus, ismentioned by Horace 
(Zp. i. 8), as scriba of Tiberius Nero, and 
warned to avoid plagiarism. We have no record 
of his writings. It is surmised that he is the 
Celsus mentioned in Oy. Pont, i, 9 
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Albinovanus, C. Pedo, a friend of Ovid, 
who addresses to him one of his Epistles from 
Pontus (iv. 10). We have no warrant for attri- 
buting to Albinovanus the three elegies, Hypi- 
cedium Drust, de Maecenatis Obitu, and de 
Moribundo Maecenate, printed by Wernsdorf, 
in his Poétae Latini Minoves, vol. iii. iv., and 
by Meinecke, Quedlinburg, 1819. Their author- 
ship remains unknown. Only one genuine frag- 
ment of Albinovanus survives: the 23 lines 
de Navigatione Germanict, which are quoted 
by Seneca (Swas. i. 14) with approval. They 
seem to have formed part of an epic poem on 
contemporary history. He wrote also an epic, 
Theseis (Ov. l.c.), and epigrams. He is called 
by Quintilian (x. 1, 90) a poet ‘non indignus 
cognitione.’ 

Albin6vanus, P. Tullius, belonged to the 
Marian party, was proscribed in B.c. 87, but was 
pardoned by Sulla in 81, in consequence of his 
putting to death many of the officers of Nor- 
banus, whom he had invited to a banquet at 
Ariminum. 

Albinus or Albus, Postumius, the name of a 
patrician family at Rome, many of the members 
of which held the highest offices of the state 
from the commencement of the republic to its 
downfall.—l, A., surnamed Regillensis, dictator 
B.c. 498, when he conquered the Latins in the 
great battle near lake Regillus, and consul 496, 
in which year some of the annals placed the 
battle (Liv. ii. 19; Dionys. vi. 2; Cic. N. D. ii. 
2, 6).—2. Sp., consul 466, and a member of the 
first decemvirate 451 (Liv. iii. 2, 31, 70)—3. A,, 
consul B.c. 464 (Liv. iil. 4).—4, Sp. (son of No. 2), 
cons. trib. in B.c. 482 (Liv. iv. 25).—5. P., cons. 
trib. B.c. 411 (Liv. iv. 49).—6. M., censor B.c. 403 
(Liv. v.1; Fast. Cap.)—%. A., cons. trib. B.c. 
397 (Liv. v. 16).—8. Sp., cons. trib. B.c. 394 (Liv. 
v. 26).—9. Sp., consul 344, and again 821. In the 
latter year he marched against the Samnites, but 
was defeated near Caudium, and obliged to 
surrender with his whole army, who were sent 
under the yoke. The senate, on the advice of 
Albinus, refused to ratify the peace which he 
had made with the Samnites, and resolved that 
all persons who had sworn to the peace should 
be given up to the Samnites, but they refused 
to accept them (Liv. viii. 16, ix. 1-10; Appian, 
de Reb. Samn. 2; Cic. de Off. iii. 30.—10. L., 
consul 284, and again 229. In 216 he was 
praetor, and was killed in battle at Litana by 
the Boii. His head was cut off, lined with 
gold, and used as a cup by the Boii (Liv. xxiii. 


24; Polyb. iii. 106, 118; Cic. Twse. i. 37, 89.— | Li 


11, Sp., consul in 186, when the senatuscon- 
sultum was passed, which is extant, for sup- 
pressing the worship of Bacchus in Rome. He 
died in 179.—12. A., consul 180, when he 
fought against the Ligurians, and censor 174. 
He was subsequently engaged in many public 
missions. Livy calls him Luscus, from which it 
would seem that he was blind of one eye (Liv. 
xl. 41, xlii. 10, xly. 17).—18. Sp., brother of Nos. 
12 and 14, surnamed Paullulus, consul #74 (Liv. 
xxxix. 45, xli. 26, xliii. 2)—14. L., praetor 180, in 
Further Spain, where he remained two years, 
and conquered the Vaccaei and Lusitani. He 
was consul in 173, and afterwards served under 
Aemilius Paulus in Macedonia in 168 (Liv. xl. 44, 
xliy. 41).—15, Sp., lieutenant of Paullus B.c. 168, 
consul 110, carried on war against Jugurtha in 
Numidia, but effected nothing. When Albinus 
departed from Africa, he left his brother Aulus 
in command, who was defeated by Jugurtha. 
Spurius was condemned by the Mamilia Lex, 
as guilty of treasonable practices with Jugurtha, 
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—16. A., consul 151, imprisoned by tribunes for 
conducting the levies with too much severity 
(Liv.. Zp. 48; Bol. xxxy. 3); accompanied 
Mammius.to Greece as legate in 146 (Cic. Att. 
xiii. 80, 82). He wrote a Roman history In 
Greek, of which Polybius did not think highly 
(Pol. xl. 6). Cicero speaks of him as a learned 
man (Acad. ii. 45, 137, Brut. 21, 81).—17. A., 
consul B.c. 99, with M. Antonius, is said by 
Cicero to have been a good speaker (Brut, 25, 
94). 

jibinns (AABivos), a» Platonic philosopher, 
lived at Smyrna in the 2nd century after 
Christ, and wrote an Introduction to the Dia- 
logues of Plato.—Editions. In the first edi- 
tion of Fabricius’s Bibl. Graec. vol. ii., and pre-_ 
fixed to Etwall’s edition of three dialogues of 
Plato, Oxon. 1771; Schneider, 1852; C. Her- 
mann, 1873. “ 

Albinus, Clodius, whose full name was 
Decimus Clodius Ceionius Septimius Albinus, 
was born at Adrumetum in Africa. The em- 
peror Commodus made him governor of Gaul 
and afterwards of Britain, where he was on the 
death of Commodus in a.p. 192. In order to 
secure the neutrality of Albinus, Septimips 
Severus made him Caesar; but after Severus 
had defeated his rivals, he turned his arms 
against Albinus. A great battle was fought at 
Lugdunum (Lyons), in Gaul, the 19th of Feb- 
ruary, 197, in which Albinus was defeated and 
killed. (Dio Cass. Ixx. 4; Vita Alb.) 

Albion or Alébion (AA Biwy, ’AAcBiwy), son of 
Poseidon and brother of Dereynus or Bergion, 
with whom he attacked Heracles, when he 
passed through their country (Liguria) with 
the oxen of Geryon. They were slain by Hera- 
cles. 

Albion, another name of Brirannis, by 
which it was originally distinguished from lerne 
(Plin. H. N. iv. § 102). 

Albis (Zlbe), one of the great rivers in Ger- 
many, the most easterly which the Romans 
became acquainted with, rises according to 
Tacitus in the country of the Hermunduri. 
The Romans reached the Elbe for the first 
time in B.c. 9 under Drusus, and crossed it for the 
first time in B.c.3 under Domitius Ahenobarbus. 
Tiberius reached the Elbe a.p. 5; but after 
that the legions were withdrawn from this part 
of Germany, whence the expression in Tac, 
Germ. 41, ‘nunc tantum auditur.’ 

Albium Ingaunum or Albingaunum (Al 
benga), a town of the Ingauni on the coast of 
iguria, and a municipium (Plin. iii. § 48; 
Strabo, p. 202, writes it "AABiyyadvov). 

Albium Intemelium or Albintemelium 
(Vintimiglia) a town of the Intemelii on the 
coast of Liguria, and a municipium. (Strabo 
connects both this name and the preceding with 
the word Alp.) 

T, Albiicius or Albitius, studied at Athens, 
and belonged to the Epicurean sect; he was 
well acquainted with Greek literature, but was 
satirised by Lucilius on account of his affecting 
on every occasion the Greek language and 
philosophy. He was praetor in Sardinia in B.c. 
105; and in 108 was accused of extortion 
by C. Julius Caesar, and condemned. He 
retired to Athens and pursued the study of 
philosophy. (Cic. Brut. 35,131; de Fin. i. 88; 
Orat. 44, 149; Tse. v. 87, 108.) 

Albila, an ancient name of the river TrBER. 

AlbiilaeAquae, [ALBUNEA.] 

Albiinéa (Albila, Stat. Silv. i. 8. 75; accord- 
ing to some, Albiina in Tib. ii. 5. 69), a prophetic 
nymph or Sibyl, to whom a grove was con- 
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secrated in the, neighbourhood of Tibur 
(Livolt), with a fountain and a temple (Verg. 
Aen. vii. 81; Hor. Od. i. 7,12). This fountain 
was the largest of the Albulae aquae, still called 
Acque Albule, sulphurous springs at Tibur, 
which flow into the Anio. Hence the story of 
the Anio bearing the oracular books unwetted 
in its stream to Tibur (Tib. ii. 5, 69). Thename 
perhaps belonged to other sulphurous springs, 
for Probus (ad Georg. i. 10) mentions one so 
called in the Laurentine district. Near it was 
the oracle of Faunus Fatidicus. The temple is 
still extant at Tivoli. 
Alburnus Mons, a mountain in Lucania 
(Verg. Georg. iii. 146). 
. Alcaeus (AAkaios), 1—Son of Perseus and 
Andromeda, and father of Amphitryon and 
Anaxo.—2. A name of Heracles.—3. Son of 
Heracles, ancestor of Candaules (Herod. i. 7). 

’ Alcaeus. 1. Of Mytilene in Lesbos, the 
earliest of the Aeolian lyric poets. He belonged 
to the nobles of Mytilene and fought both with 
sword and pen in the struggles of the oligarchs 
against those who usurped the sovereignty. 
About the year 612 B.c. Melanchrus, the despot 
of Mytilene, was slain by a faction in which the 
brothers of Alcaeus, Kilus and Antemenidas, 
were joined with Pittacus. Their party, how- 
ever, was overcome by Myrsilus, who made 
himself despot, and the brothers went into exile, 
Alcaeus to Egypt and Antemenidas to Assyria, 
where he seems to have taken service with Nebu- 
cadnezzar. One of the odes of Alcaeus tells of an 
ivory-hilted sword 
which his brother had 
worn in this service. 
Myrsilus was slain 
by the popular party, 
led by Pittacus; and 
we find Alcaeus mak- 
j ing war upon Pitta- 
cus in the interest of 
the oligarchie fac- 


and imprisoned, but 
soon pardoned by Pit- 
tacus. The only other 
event of which we 
have distinct notice, is that when the Athenians 
tried to colonise Sigeum, Alcaeus fought in the 
Mytilenaean army against them, and incurred 
the disgrace (as he himself tells) of leaving his 
shield in his flight from the battle (Hdt. v. 95; 
Strab. p. 600). His poetry, in ten books, in- 
eluded hymns to the gods and odes, the latter 
being divided into political (eraciwtikd), scolia 
and erotica; all, however, practically of the class 
of scolia or drinking songs, and greatly inferior 
poetry to that of his younger contemporary 
Sappho. Among the few fragments remaining 
are the originals of Horace’s odes ‘ Vides ut 
alta,’ ‘O navis referent,’ and ‘Nunc est biben- 
dum,’ which last is a rejoicing over the death 
of Myrsilus. He has given his name to. the 
Alcaic metre, and seems also to have been the 
earliest writer of Sapphics—Hditions. Bergk, 
in Poetae Lyrici, 1867; Hartung, 1855.—2, A 
comic poet at Athens belonging to the transi- 
tion between Old and New Comedy, about B.c. 
888.—3. Of Messene, author of epigrams in 
Anth. Pal., about B.c. 200. 

Alcaménes (’AAkapévns). 1, Son of Tele- 
clus, king of Sparta, from B.c. 779 to 742.—2. 
A sculptor of Athens, flourished from B.c. 
444 to 400 and was the most famous of the 
pupils of Phidias. His greatest works were a 
statue of Aphrodite (Plin, xxxvi, 16; Lucian, 


Alecaeus. 
(From a coin of Mytilene.) 


tion. He was defeated. 
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Imag. 4), and a Dionysus. Weare told also by 
Pausanias that the west pediment in the temple 
of Zeus at Olympia was his work. Itis thought 
that this belongs to an early period of his art, 
before he came under the influence of Phidias. 
(Cf. AGoRAcRIDUS. | 

Alcander (“AAkavdpos), a young Spartan, who 
thrust out one of the eyes of Lycurgus, when 
his fellow-citizens were discontented with the 
laws he proposed. Lycurgus pardoned the out- 
rage, and thus converted Alcander into one of 
his warmest friends. (Plut. Lyc.11; Ael. V.H. 
xiii, 23.) 

Alcathoé or Alcithéé (’AAKaOdn or ’AAK:06n), 
daughter of Minyas, refused with her sisters 
Leucippe and Arsippe to join in the worship of 
Dionysus when it was introduced into Boeotia, 
and were accordingly changed by the god into 
bats, and their weaving-loom into vines (Ov. 
Met. iv. 1-40, 890-415). A somewhat different 
legend existed, apparently an attempt to explain 
a human sacrifice. The daughters of Minyas 
for the above reason being driven mad by Diony- 
sus, Leucippe gave up her son Hippasos to be 
torn in pieces. Hence, it was said, came the 
custom that the priest of Dionysus slew any 
maiden of the race of Minyas whom he found 
at the festival of Agrionia (Ant. Lib. 10; Plut. 
Q.G. 88; Ael. V.H. iii. 42; Dict. of Ant. s.v. 
Agrionia.) 

Alcathous (’AAKdO00s). 1. Son of Pelops and 
Hippodamia, brother of Atreus and Thyestes, 
obtained as his wife Euaechme, the daughter of 
Megareus, by slaying the Cithaeronian lion, and 
succeeded his father-in-law as king of Megara. 
He restored the walls of Megara, in which work 
he was assisted by Apollo. The stone upon 
which the god used to place his lyre while he 
was at work was believed, even in late times, to 
give forth a sound, when struck, similar to that 
of a lyre (Ov. Met. viii. 15).—2. Son of Aesyetes 
and husband of Hippodamia, the daughter of 
Anchises and sister of Aeneas, was one of the 
bravest of the Trojan leaders in the war of Troy, 
and was slain by Idomeneus (JJ. xiii. 427, 466). 

Alcestis or Alcesté (AAknoris or ’AAKéoTn), 
daughter of Pelias and Anaxibia, wife of Adme- 
tus, died in place of her husband. [ApmeTus.] 

Alcétas (’AAxéras), two kings of Epirus. 1, 
Son of Tharypus, was expelled from his king- 
dom, and was restored by the elder Dionysius 
of Syracuse. He was the ally of the Athenians 
in B.c. 873 (Demosth. Timoth. pp. 1187, 1190, 
§§10, 22; Paus. i.11; Diod. xv. 18).—2. Son of 
Arymbas, and grandson of Alcetas I., reigned 
B.C. 818-808, and was put to death by his sub- 
jects (Diod. xix. 88; Plut. Pyrrh. 3). : 

Alcétas. 1. King of Macedonia, reigned 29 
years, and was father of Amyntas I.—2. Brother 
of Perdiccas and son of Orontes, was one of 
Alexander’s generals. On the death of Alex- 
ander, he espoused his brother’s party, and 
upon the murder of the latter in Egypt in 821, 
he joined Eumenes. He killed himself at Ter- 
messus in Pisidia in 820, to avoid falling into 
the hands of Antigonus. 

Alcibiades (AAK:Giddys), son of Clinias and 
Dinomache, was born at Athens about B.c. 450, 
and on the death of his father in 447, was brought 
up by his relation Pericles. He possessed 
a beautiful person, transcendent abilities, and’ 
great wealth, which received a large accession 
through his marriage with Hipparéte, the daugh- 
ter of Hipponicus. His youth was disgraced by 
his amours and debaucheries, and Socrates, 
who saw his vast capabilities, attempted to win 
him to the paths of virtue, but in vain. Their 
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intimacy was strengthened by mutua. services. 
At the battle of Potidaea (B.c. 432) his life was 
saved by Socrates, and at that of Delium (424) 
he saved the life of Socrates. He did not take 
much part in public affairs till after the death 
of Cleon (422), but he then became one of the 
leading politicians, and the, head of the war 
party in opposition to Nicias. Enraged at the 
affront put upon him by the Lacedaemonians, 
who had not chosen to employ his intervention 
in the negotiations which ended in the peace of 
421, and had preferred Nicias to him, he induced 
the Athenians to form an alliance with Argos, 
Mantinéa and Elis, and to attack the allies of 
Sparta. In 415 he was foremost among the 
advocates of the Sicilian expedition, which he 
believed would be a step towards the conquest 
of Italy, Carthage, and Peloponnesus. While 
the preparations for the expedition were going 
on, there occurred the mysterious mutilation of 
the Hermes-busts, which the popular fears con- 
nected in some unaccountable manner with an 
attempt to overthrow the Athenian constitution. 
Alcibiades was charged with being the ring- 
leader in this attempt. He had been already 
appointed along with Nicias and Lamachus as 
commander of the expe- 
dition to Sicily, and he 
now demanded an inves- 
tigation before he set sail. 
This, ‘however, his ene- 
mies would not grant ;as 
they hoped to increase the 
popular odium against 
him in his absence. He 
was therefore obliged to 
depart for Sicily ; but he 
had not been there long, 
before he was recalled to 
stand his trial. On his 
return homewards, he 
managed to escape at 
Thurii, and thence pro- 
ceeded to Sparta, where 
he acted as the avowed 
enemy of his country. 
At Athens sentence of 
death was passed upon 
him, and his property 
was confiscated. At 
Sparta he rendered him- 
self popular by the facility with which he adop- 
ted the Spartan manners; but the machina- 
tions of his enemy Agis II. induced him to 
abandon the Spartans and take refuge with Tis- 
saphernes (412), whose favour he soon gained. 
Through his influence Tissaphernes deserted 
the Spartans and professed his willingness to 
assist the Athenians, who accordingly recalled 
Alcibiades from’ banishment in 411. He did 
not immediately return to Athens, but remained 
abroad for the next 4 years, during which the 
Athenians under his command gained the vic- 
tories of Cynossema, Abydos, and Cyzicus, and 
got possession of Chalcedon and Byzantium. 
In 407 he returned to Athens, where he was 
received with great enthusiasm, and was 
appointed commander-in-chief of all the land 
and sea forces, But the defeat at Notium, occa- 
sioned during his absence by the imprudence of 
his lieutenant, Antiochus, furnished his enemies 
with a handle against him, and he was super- 
seded in his command (s.c. 406). He now 
went into voluntary exile to his fortified 
domain at Bisanthe in the Thracian Cherso- 
nesus, where he made war on the neighbouring 
Thracians, Before the fatal battle of Aegos- 
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Potami (405), he gave an ineffectual warning 
to the Athenian generals. After the fall of 
Athens (404), he was condemned to banishment, 
aud took refuge with Pharnabazus; he wasabout 
to proceed to the court of Artaxerxes, when one 
night his house was surrounded by a band of 
armed men, and set on fire. He rushed out 
sword in hand, but fell, pierced with arrows 
(404). The assassins were probably either em- 
ployed by the Spartans, or (according to Plu- 
tarch) by the brothers of a lady whom Alcibiades 
had seduced. He left a son by his wife Hip- 
parete, named Alcibiades, who never distin- 
guished himself. It was for him that Isocrates 
wrote the speech Iep) rod Zevyous. (Plut. Alcib; 


Nepos, Alcib.; Thuc. y.—viii.; Xen. Hell. i. 115- 


Diod. xiii.; Andoc. im Alc. de Myst.; Isocr. de 
Bigis.) 

Alcidamas (’AAKidduas), a Greek rhetorician, 
of Elaea in Aeolis, in Asia Minor, was a pupil of 
Gorgias, and resided at Athens between B.C. 482 
and 411. His works were characterised by 
pompous diction and the extravagant use of 
poetical epithets and phrases (Quintil. iii. 1, 
10; Arist. Rhet. i. 18, 5, iii. 8,8; Cic. Tuse. i. 
48, 116). There are two declamations extant 
which bear his name, entitled Odysseus (in 
which Odysseus accuses Palamedes) and de 
Sophistis. These are generally thought by mod- 
ern critics to be the work of different authors, 
and it is possible that neither is by Alcidamas. 
In a fragment of a speech about Messene, Alci- 
damas seems to condemn slavery as contrary to 
natural law:—Editions of the two declamations 
ascribed to him, in Reiske’s Orat. G7.; Bekker’s 
Orat. Att.; Blass, 1871. 

Alcidas (’AAKiSas Dor.=’AAkeldns), a Spartan 
commander of the fleet B.c. 428-427. In the 
former year he was sent to Mytilene, and in the 
latter to Coreyra. (Thuc. iii. 16, 26, 69.) 

Alcides (’AAKefdys), a name of Amphitryon, 
the son of Alcaeus, and more especially of 
Heracles, the grandson of Alcaeus. Alcaeus 
also seems to have been an early name of 
Heracles himself. 

Alcimédé (’AAxiuédn), daughter of Phylacus 
and Clymene, wife of Aeson, and mother of 
Jason (Ov. Her. vi. 105; Ap. Rh. i. 45). . 

Alcimus (Avitus) Alethius, the writer of 
7 short poems, a rhetorician in Aquitania, is 
spoken of in terms of praise by Sidonius Apol- 
linaris and Ausonius.—Hditions. In Meier’s 
Anthologia Latina, 254-260, and in Werns- 
dorf’s Poetae Latuni Minores, vol. vi. 

Alcimédon (AAkiuédwv), an Arcadian hero, 
father of Phialo, whom he cast forth upon the 
mountains with the child which she had borne 
to Heracles. Heracles, guided by a jay (kiooa) 
discovered and saved them (Paus. viii. 12, 2). 

, Alcinous (’AAkfvoos). 1, Son of Nausithous, 
and grandson of Poseidon, is celebrated in the 
story of the Argonauts, and still more in the 
Odyssey. Homer represents him as the happy 
ruler of the Phaeacians in the island of Scheria, 
friend of the Immortals, who appear in visible 
form to him and his people. He has by Arete 
five sons and one daughter, Nausicaa. The 
way in which he received Ulysses, and the 
stories which the latter related to the king about 
his wanderings, occupy a considerable portion 
of the Odyssey (books vi. to xiii.) Pliny 
(iv. § 52) identifies Scheria with Corfu, the in- 
habitants of which are said still to point out 
the rocky island of Pontikonisi, noticed by 
Pliny, in shape like a ship, as the rock into 
which the Phaeacian ship (Od. xiii. 160) was 


‘changed, The doom of the city of Aleious, 
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that 1t should be overwhelmed by a mountain 
is foretold as though to enhance the nobility of 
the character of Alcinous, but is not further 
‘related. [For the Argonaut story, which places 


_ Alcinous in the island of Drepane, see ARGo-- 


nAuUTAE ; Ap. Rh. iv. 990.J—2. A Platonic philo- 
sopher, who probably lived under the Caesars, 
_ wrote a work entitled Epitome of the Doctrines 
_ of Plato, but he ascribes to Plato much that 
belongs to Aristotle, and some theories about 
transmigration, which are probably derived 
from Pythagoras. His daiuoves are not unlike 
the Gnostic Hons.—EHditions. By Fell, Oxon. 
1667, and by J. F. Fischer, Lips. 1873, 8vo. 
 Aleiphron (AAki¢pwy), the most distin- 
guished of the Greek epistolary writers, was 
probably a contemporary of Lucian, about a.D. 
180. The letters (118 in number, in 8 books) 
are written by fictitious personages, and the 
language is distinguished by its purity and ele- 
gance. The new Attic comedy was the prin- 
cipal source from which the author derived his 
information respecting the characters and man- 
ners which he describes, and for this reason 
they contain much valuable information about 
the private life of the Athenians of that time.— 
Editions. By Bergler, Lips. 1715; Hercher, 
1873 ; Meineke, 1853. 

Alcippe. [Hatimerxorutus.] o 

Alcithée. [AucarHoz.] 

Alemaeon (AAkpalwy). 1, Son of Amphia- 
raus and Eriphyle,and brother of Amphilochus 
(Paus. x. 10, 2). His mother was induced by 
the necklace of Harmonia, which she received 
from Polynices, to persuade her husband 
Amphiaraus to take part in the expedition 
against Thebes; and as he knew he would 
perish there, he enjoined his sons to kill their 
mother as soon as they should be grown up, 
before they went against Thebes. Alcmaeon 
took part in the expedition of the Epigoni 
against Thebes. The oracle made his leader- 
ship in the expedition a condition of its suc- 
cess, and his mother, bribed by Thersander with 
the dress of Harmonia, overcame his scruples 
about starting without having avenged his 
father, wishing that her son also might die; 
and on his return home after the capture of the 
city, he slew his mother according to the injunc- 
tion of his father, and urged also by the oracle 
of Apollo. For this deed he became mad, and 
was haunted by the Erinnyes. He went to 
Psophis, and was there purified by Phegeus, 
whose daughter Arsinoé or Alphesiboea he 
married, giving her the necklace and peplus 
of Harmonia. But as the land of this 
country ceased to bear on account of its har- 
bouring a matricide, his madness returned ; he 
left Psophis and repaired to the country at the 
mouth of the river Achelous. Here in the allu- 
vial deposit of the river was ground which had 
not existed when his mother cursed him, and 
so he was healed from his madness. The god 
Achelous gave him his daughter Callirrhoé in 
marriage; and as the latter wished to possess 
the necklace and peplus of Harmonia, Alemaeon 
went to Psophis and obtained them from Phe- 
geus, under the pretext of dedicating them at 
Delphi ; but when Phegeus heard that the trea- 
sures were fetched for Callirrhoé, he caused his 
sons to murder Alemaeon. Alcmaeon was wor- 
_ shipped as a hero at Thebes, and at Psophis his 

tomb was shown, surrounded with cypresses. 
His sons by Callirrhoé avenged his death, 

(Paus. viii. 24; Thuc. ii. 102; Plut. de Hail, 

p. 602; Apollod. iii. 7; Ov. Met. ix. 407.)—2. Son 

of Megacles, was greatly enriched by Croesus, 
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as related in Hdt. vi. 125.—3. Of Crotona in 
Italy. He is said to have been the first person 
who dissected animals, and he made important 
discoveries in anatomy and natural philosophy. 
There are traces of Pythagorean influence in 
his opinions. He wrote several medical and 
philosophical works, which are lost. (Diog. 
Laért. viii. 83; Clem. Alex. Strom. i. 808.) 

Alemaeodnidae (AAKpyawvida:), anoble family 
at Athens, members of which fill a space in 
Grecian history from B.c. 750 to 400. They were 
a branch of the family of the Nelidae, who were 
driven out of Pylus in Messenia by the Dorians, 
and settled at Athens. In consequence of the 
way in which Megacles, one of the family, 
treated the insurgents under CyLon (B.c. 612), 
they brought upon themselves the guilt of sacri- 
lege, and were in consequence banished from 
Athens, about 595. About 560 they returned 
from exile, but were again expelled by Pisistra- 
tus. In 548 they contracted with the Amphictyo- 
nic council to rebuild the temple of Delphi, and 
obtained great popularity throughout Greece by 
executing the work in a style of magnificence 
which much exceeded their engagement. On 
the expulsion of Hippias in 510, they were again 
restored to Athens. They now joined the 
popular party, and Clisthenes, who was at that 
time the head of the family, gave a new consti- 
tution to Athens. [Seealso CLISTHENES, MEGa- 
CLES, PERICLES. | 

Aleman (’AAkudy, also called ’AAkpatwy), the 
chief lyric poet of Sparta, by birth a Lydian of 
Sardis, was brought to Laconia as a slave, when 
very young, and was emancipated by his master, 
who discovered his genius. He lived in the 7th 
century B.c., and most of his poems were com- 
posed after the conclusion of the second Messe- 
nian war. Lyric poetry was chiefly used at 
Sparta for religious worship, and accordingly 
Aleman wrote paeans, wedding hymns and pro- 
cessional hymns (prosodia), but he wrote also 
parthenia (for girls to sing in chorus), and is 
said by some ancient writers to have been the 
inventor of erotic poetry. His metres were very 
various. The Cretic hexameter was named 
from him Alemanic. His dialect was the Spartan 
Doric, with an intermixture of epic and Aeolic. 
The Alexandrian grammarians placed Aleman 
at the head of their canon of the 9 lyric poets. 
The fragments of his poems are edited by 
Welcker, Giessen, 1815 ; Bergk, in Poetae Lyrict 
Graect, 1867; Dramard-Baudry, Paris, 1870. 

Aleméné (AAkutvn), daughter of Electryon, 
king of Mycenae, by Anaxo or Lysidice. The 
brothers of Alemene were slain by the sons of 
Pterelaus; and their father set out to avenge 
their death, leaving to Amphitryon his kingdom 
and his daughter Alemene, whom Amphitryon 
was to marry. But Amphitryon having unin- 
tentionally killed Electryon before the marriage, 
Sthenelus expelled both Amphitryon and Alc- 
mene, who went to Thebes.. But here, instead 
of marrying Amphitryon, Alemene declared 
that she would only marry the man who should 
avenge the death of her brothers. Amphitryon 
undertook the task, and invited Creon of Thebes 
to assist him. During his absence, Zeus, in the 
disguise of Amphitryon, visited Alcmene, and, 
pretending to be her husband, related in what 
way he had avenged the death of her brothers 
(Pind. Nem. x. 15, Isthm. vii. 5). Amphitryon 
himself returned the next day ; Alemene became 
the mother of Heracles by Zeus, and of Iphicles 
by Amphitryon. [HEeracuzs.] When Heracles 
was raised to the rank of a god, Alemene, fear- 
ing Eurystheus, fled with the sons of Heracles 
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to Athens; but when Hyllus died she returned 
to Thebes and, according to some, died there 
(Anton. Lib. 33); Pausanias (i. 41) says that 
she died near Megara, and was buried there. 
Pherecydes (ap, Ant. Lib.) relates that Zeus 
sent Hermes to conduct her to the Islands of 
the Blest, where she married Rhadamanthys. 
From this comes a variant, that she married 
Rhadamanthys while he was king of Ocalia. 
(Apollod. ii. 4, 11; Plut. Lys. 28.) 

Alcyoné or Haleyoné (’AAkvdyn) 1. A Pleiad, 
daughter of Atlas and Pleione, and beloved by 
Poseidon.—2. Daughter of the Thessalian 
Aeolus and Enarete, wife of the Malian king 
Ceyx.—3, Daughter of the wind-god Aeolus and 
Aegiale, wife of Ceyx, the son of Hesperus. 
They lived so happily that they were presump- 
tuous enough to call each other Zeus and 
Hera, for which Zeus metamorphosed them 
into birds, alcyon and ceya (Ap. Rh. i. 1087). 
Others relate that Cex perished in a ship- 
wreck, that Alcyone for grief threw herself into 
the sea, and that the gods, out of compassion, 
changed the two into birds (Hyg. Fab. 65; Ov. 
Met. xi. 410-750). It was fabled that during 
the seven days before, and as many after, the 
shortest day of the year, while the bird aleyon 
was breeding, there always prevailed calms at 
sea. Hence the term dAxvovides nuépa (Arist. 
H. A.v. 9; cf. Theoer. vii. 57). 

Alcyoneus (AdAxvoveds), a giant killed by 
Heracles at the Isthmus of Corinth (Apollod. i. 
6, 1; Pind. Nem. iv. 27). He is called BovBéras 
(Nem. vi. 86), because he was said to have 
driven off the cattle of the Sun from Erytheia. 
Later poets represent him as lying under Aetna. 

Aleyonium Mare (7 *AAkvovls OdAacoa), the 
E. part of the Corinthian Gulf. 

Aléa (AAéa), a surname of Athene, under 
which she was worshipped at Alea, Mantinea, 
and Tegea. Her temple at the latter place was | 
one of the most celebrated in Greece. It is 
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Plan of the Environs of Alesia,. 

A, the east end of the hill of Alesia, where Vercingetorix built his stone wall 
ditto; D, ditto; E, ditto; F, hospital of Alise ; a a, road from Montbard 

said to have been built by Aleus, son of Aphi- | 
das, king of Tegea, from whom the goddess | 


derived this surname (Paus. viii. 4, 4). 
Aléa (Adéa: ’Adeds), a town in Arcadia, E. 
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Alebion. [Axzron.] 

Alecto, [Humznrpzs.] 

Alemanni or Alamanni or Alamani (from 
the German alle Médnner, all men), a con- 
federacy of German tribes, chiefly of Suevic 
extraction, between the Danube, the Rhine, 
and the Main, though we subsequently find 
them extending their territories as far as the 
Alps and the Jura. The different tribes of the 
confederacy were governed by their own kings, 
but in time of war they obeyed a common 
leader. They were brave and warlike, and 
proved formidable enemies to the Romans. 
They first came into contact with the Romans 
in the reign of Caracalla, who assumed the sur- 
name of Alemanicus on account of a pretended 
victory over them (s.D. 214). They were attacked 
by Alexander Severus (284), and by Maximin 
(237). They invaded Italy in 270, but were 
driven back by Aurelian, and were again de- 
feated by Probus in 282. After this time they 
continually invaded the Roman dominions in 
Germany, and, though defeated by Constantius 
I., Julian (357), Valentinian, and Gratian, they 
gradually became more and more powerful, and 
in the fifth century were in possession of Alsace 
and of German Switzerland. 

Aléria (Adcpia: "AAaAla in Herod.), one of 
the chief cities of Corsica, on. the E. of the 
island, on the S. bank of the river Rhotanus 
(Larignano) near its mouth. It was founded 
by the Phocaeans B.B. 564, was plundered by L. 
Scipio in the first Punic war, and was made a 
Roman colony by Sulla. (Hdt. i, 165; Zonar, 
viii. 11; Diod. v. 13.) 

Alésa, [Haunsa.] 

Alésia (AAcoia), an ancient town of the 
Mandubii in Gallia Lugdunensis, said to have 
been founded by Hercules, and situated on a 
high hill (now Awzois), which was washed by 
the two rivers Lutosa (Oze) and Osera (Oze- 


‘ rain). It was taken and destroyed by Caesar, 
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; B. hill partly occupied by Caesar; C, 
and Auzerre; bb, road to Dijon. 
in B.c. 52, after a memorable siege, but was 
afterwards rebuilt. (Caes. B. G. vii. 68-90; 
Strab. p. 191; Diod. iv. 19.) 

Alésiae ?(’AAcofa:), a town in Laconia, W. 


of the Stymphalian lake, with a celebrated | of Sparta, on the road to Pherae (Paus. iii. 
temple of Athene, the ruins of which are near | 20). 


Piali (Paus, viii. 28), 


Alésium (’AAciciov), a town in Elis, not far 
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from Olympia, afterwards called Alestaewm 
(Strab. p. 8341; Hom. J1. ii, 617).: 

_ Alésius Mons (7d °AAotoy dpos), a mountain 
in Arcadia, with a temple of Poseidon Hippius 
and a grove of Demeter. [ManTInzEa.] 

Alétes (AA‘rns), son of Hippotes and a de- 
scendant of Heracles, is said to have taken pos- 
session of Corinth, and to have expelled the 
Sisyphids, thirty years after the first invasion 
of Peloponnesus by the Heraclids. His family, 
called the Aletidae, maintained themselves at 
Corinth down to the time of Bacchis. (Strab. 
p. 889; Paus. ii. 4; Vell. Pat. i. 3), According 
to tradition he got his name, ‘ Wanderer,’ be- 
cause his father had been banished for the 
murder of Carnus: It is not improbable that 
he may be under this name merely the repre- 
sentative of the migrating Dorians, who were 
spoken of as @Ajra:. Regarding the manner in 
which Aletes took Corinth, there are various 
stories. The historical account is that the 
conquerors entrenched themselves on the Soly- 
gian hill, and from that basis got possession of 
the town (Thue. iv. 42). Pausanias (ii. 4, 3) says 
that the two kings Doris and Hyanthidas made 
terms for themselves to remain in the land 
while their Aeolian subjects were driven out. 
From their names it might rather be imagined 
that they were eponyms of Dorian tribes. A 
more popular legend is that Aletes consulted 
the oracle of Zeus at Dodona, and was told that 
he might take the city on a festal day if he 
could first induce a native of the place to give 
him a clod of earth. Aletes disguised himself 
and asked a Corinthian for bread; the man 
churlishly gave him a clod, upon which he, 
recognising the omen, said, 5€xera: kal B@Aoy 
*AAfrns. Asa festival of the Dead was going 
on, he contrived to accost the daughter of 
Creon the king, and promised to marry her if 
she would open the city gates for him, which 
she did. He called the place Aids Képiv60s, 
because he had gained it by the aid of Zeus: 
hence the proverb for an ‘old story,’ because 
this story was so often told. (Schol.ad Pind. 
Nem. vii. 155.) The legend seems to have 
grown up somehow as an explanation of the 
proverb itself, and of the custom of asking for 
earth in token of submission. [For another 
story of the taking of Corinth see HErLuoris. ] 
Aletes also fought against Atreus when Codrus 
devoted himself [see Coprus]. He divided his 
people into eight tribes, with eight districts. 
From him the Corinthians are called maides 
*AAdra, (Pind. Ol. xiii. 17). 

Alethéa (AA/@«ia), Truth personified, the 
daughter of Zeus (Pind. Ol. xi. 6; Schol. ad 
loc.). The Romans regarded her as daughter 
of Saturnus=Kpdvos (Plut. Q. R.11). Gellius 
apparently confuses Kpdvos and xpdvos when 
he says (xii. 11) that she was the daughter of 
Tempus. 

Alétis. [Enriconz.] 

Aletium (Aletinus), a town of Calabria (Strab. 
p. 282; Plin. iii. § 105). 

Aletrium or Alatrium (Aletrinas, atis: Ala- 
tri), an ancient town of the Hernici, subse- 
quently a municipium and a Roman colony, W. 
of Sora and E. of Anagnia (Liv. ix. 42; Cic. 
Clu. 16, 42; Strab. p. 237; C.I. L. i.1166). It is 
especially remarkable for its remains of ancient 
walls in polygonal masonry, 

Aleuadae. [ALEvuas.] 

Aleuas (AAcvas), a descendant of Heracles, 
was the ruler of Larissa in Thessaly, and the 
reputed founder of the celebrated family of 
the Aleuadae (Pind. Pyth. x. 5; Theocr. xvi. 
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84). In Ael. H. A. viii. 11 we have a story of a 
serpent falling-in love with him while he tended 
cattle on Ossa. [For the history of the Aleu- 
adae see THESSALIA. | 

Aleus, [AraA.] 

Alex or Halex (Alece), a small river in S. 
Italy, was the boundary between the territory 
of Rhegium and of the Locri Epizephyrii (Strab. 
p. 260; Thue. iii. 99). 

Alexander (AAé€éaydpos), the usual name of 
Panis in the Iliad. 

Alexander Sevérus. [Srvprus.] 

Alexander. I. Minor Historical Persons. 

1. Son of Aeropus, and son-in-law of Anti- 
pater, a native of the Macedonian district 
called Lyncestis, whence he is usually called 
Alexander Lyncestes. He was an accomplice in 
the murder of Philip, B.c. 386, but was pardoned 
by Alexander the Great. He accompanied 
Alexander to Asia; but in 884 he was detected 
in carrying on a treasonable correspondence 
with Darius, was kept in confinement and put 
to death in 330 (Arr. i. 25; Curt. viii. 8; Plut. 
Al. 10; Just. xii. 14)—2. Son of Antonius, 
the triumvir, and Cleopatra, surnamed Helios, 
born with his twin-sister Cleopatra Selene, B.c. 
40. After the battle of Actium they were taken 
to Rome by Augustus, and were generously 
educated by Octavia, the wife of Antonius, with - 
her own children (Plut. Ant. 54, 87; Dio Cass. 
xlix, 40, li. 21).—3. Eldest son of Aristobulus 
II., king of Judaea, rose in arms in B.c. 57 
against Hyrcanus, who was supported by the 
Romans. Alexander was defeated by the 
Romans in 56 and 55, and was put to death by 
Pompey at Antioch in 49 (Jos. Ant. xiv. 5; 
B. J.i, 8).—4. Third son of Cassander, king of 
Macedonia, by Thessalonica, sister of Alexander 
the Great. In his quarrel with his elder brother 
Antipater for the government [ANTIPATER], he 
called in the aid of Pyrrhus of Epirus and De- 
metrius Poliorcetes, by the latter of whom he 
was murdered B.c, 294 (Plut. Pyrrh.; Dem.; 
Just. xvi. 1).—5. Jannaeus, the son of Joannes 


/Hyrcanus, and brother of Aristobulus I., king 


of the Jews B.c. 104-77. At the commencement 
of his reign he was engaged in war with Ptolemy 
Lathyrus, king of Cyprus; and subsequently he 
had to carry on for six years a dangerous 
struggle with-his own subjects, to whom he had 
rendered himself obnoxious by his cruelties and 
by opposing the Pharisees. He signalised his 
victory by the most frightful butchery of his 
subjects (Jos. Ant. xiii. 12).—6. Surnamed Isius, 
the chief commander of the Aetolians, took an 
active part in opposing Philip of Macedonia 
(B.c. 198, 197), and in the various negotiations 
with the Romans, including the embassy to 
Rome, B.C. 189, to obtain peace for the Aetolians 
on terms of submission after the victories of 
Fulvius Nobilior (Liv. xxxii. 82; Pol. xvii. xviii. 
xxii. 9).—7. Tyrant of Pherae, nephew of Jason, 
and also of Polyphron, whom he murdered, 
thus becoming Tagus of Thessaly, B.c. 869 (Plut. 
Pel, 29 &.; Xen. Hell. vi. 4; Cic. de Off. ii. 7, 
25), In consequence of his tyrannical govern- 
ment the Thessalians applied for aid first to 
Alexander II., king of Macedonia, and next to 
Thebes. The Thebans sent Pelopidas into 
Thessaly to succour the malcontents; but 
having ventured incautiously within the power 
of the tyrant, he was seized by Alexander and 
thrown into prison, B.c. 368. The Thebans sent 
a large army into Thessaly to rescue Pelopidas, 
but they were defeated in the first campaign, 
and did not obtain their object till. the next 
year, 367. [In 364 Pelopidas again entered 
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Thessaly with a smail force, but was slain in 
pattle by Alexander. The Thebans now sent a 
Jarge army against the tyrant, and compelled 
him to become a dependent ally of Thebes. 
‘We afterwards hear of Alexander making pira- 
tical descents on many of the Athenian de- 
pendencies, and even on Attica itself. He was 
murdered in 367, by his wile Thebe, with the 
assistance of her three brothers, when, as it 
is said, he was planning to murder her and 
marry the widow ofhis uncle Jason. Reference 
to the anecdote in Plut. Pel. 29 will show that 
Shakespeare in all probability took some sug- 
gestions for the plot of Hamlet from what is 
related of Alexander of Pherae, especially as re- 
gards the ‘ play-scene.’—8. Son of Polysperchon, 
the Macedonian, was chiefly employed by his 
father in the command of the armies which 
he sent against Cassander. Thus he was sent 
against Athens in B.c. 818, and was engaged in 
military operations during the next year in 
various parts of Greece. But in 315 he became 
reconciled to Cassander, and we find him in 
814 commanding on behalf of the latter. He 
was murdered at Sicyon in 314 (Diod. xviii. 65 
&c., xix. 11, 53, 60, 66).—9. Ptolemaeus. 
[Protemazvs.|—10. Tiberius, born at Alex- 
andria, of Jewish parents, and nephew of the 
writer Philo. He deserted the faith of his 
ancestors, and was rewarded for his apostasy 
by various public appointments. In the reign 
of Claudius he succeeded Fadius as procurator 
of Judaea (A.D. 46), and was appointed by Nero 
procurator of Egypt. He was the first Roman 
governor who declared in favour of Vespasian ; 
and he accompanied Titus in the war against 
Judaea, and was present at the taking of 
Jerusalem. (Jos. Ant. xx. 4, B. J. ii. 11 &e.; 
Tac. Ann. xv. 28, Hist. i. 11, ii. 74, 79.) 


Il. Kings of Epirus. 

1. Son of Neoptolemus and brother of 
Olympias, the mother of Alexander the Great. 
Philip made him king of Epirus in place of his 
cousin Aeacides, and gave him his daughter 
Cleopatra in marriage (B. ©. 836). In 3832, 
Alexander, at the request of the Tarentines, 
crossed over into Italy, to aid them against the 
Lucanians and Bruttii. After meeting with 
considerable success, he was defeated and slain 
in battle in 326, near Pandosia, on the banks of 
the Acheron in Southern Italy. (Just. viii. 6, 
xii. 2; Liv. viii. 17, ix. 17)—2. Son of Pyrrhus 
and Janassa, daughter of the Sicilian tyrant 
Agathocles, succeeded his father in B. c. 272, 
and drove Antigonus Gonatas out of Mace- 
donia. He was shortly afterwards deprived of 
both Macedonia and Epirus by Demetrius, the 
son of Antigonus: but he recovered Epirus by 
the aid of the Acarnanians. (Plut. Pyrrh. 9; 
Just. xxvi. 2, xxviii. 1.) 


Ill. Kings of Macedonia. 


1. Son of Amyntas I., distinguished himself 
in the life-time of his father by killing the 
Persian ambassadors who had come to demand 
the submission of Amyntas, because they 
attempted to offer indignities to the ladies of 
the court, about B. c. 507. He succeeded his 
father shortly afterwards, was obliged to submit 
to the Persians, and accompanied Xerxes in his 
invasion of Greece (B. c. 480). He gained the 

‘confidence of Mardonius, who sent him to 
Athens to propose peace to the Athenians, 
which was rejected. He was secretly inclined 
to the cause of the Greeks, and informed them 
the night before the battle of Plataeae of the 
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intention of Mardonius to fight on the following 
day. He died B. c. 454, and was succeeded by 
Perdiccas II. (Hdt. vii. 178, viii. 136, ix. 44; 
Just: vii. 8.)—2. Son of Amyntas II., whom he 
succeeded, reigned B. c. 869-3867 (Plut. Pel. 
26; Diod. xv. 60; Dem. FL. p. 402, § 195). A 
usurper, of the name of Ptolemy Alorites, 
having risen against him, Pelopidas, who was 
called in to mediate between them, left Alex- 
ander in possession of the kingdom, but took 
with him to Thebes several hostages; among 
whom was Philip, afterwards king of Mace- 
donia, and father of Alexander the Great. 
Alexander was shortly afterwards murdered by 
Ptolemy Alorites. 

8, Alexander ‘The Great,’ Son of Philip IT. 
and Olympias, was born at Pella, B. c. 356. 
His early education was committed to Leonidas 
and Lysimachus, who taught him to compare 
himself with Achilles; at the age of 18, he was 
also placed under the care of Aristotle, who ac- 
quired an influence over his mind and character 
which was manifest to the latest period of his 
life. At the age of 16 Alexander was entrusted 
with the government of Macedonia by his 
father, while he was obliged to leave his king- 
dom to march against Byzantium. He first 
distinguished himself, however, at the battle of 
Chaeronéa (838), where the victory was madnly 
owing to his impetuosity and courage. On the 
murder of Philip (336), to which he was con- 
sidered by some, though probably with injus- 
tice, to have been privy, Alexander ascended 
the throne, at the age of 20, and found himself 
surrounded by enemies on every side. He first 
put down rebellion in his own kingdom, and 
then rapidly marched into Greece. His un- 
expected activity overawed all opposition; 
Thebes, which had been most active against 
him, submitted when he appeared at its gates; 
and the assembled Greeks at the Isthmus of 
Corinth, with the sole exception of the Lacedae- 
monians, elected him to the command against 
Persia, which had previously been bestowed 
upon his father. He now directed his arms 
against the barbarians of the north, marched 
(early in 835) accross mount Haemus, defeated 
the Triballi, and advanced as far as the 
Danube, which he crossed; and on his return 
subdued the Ilyrians and Taulantii. A report 
of his death having reached Greece, the 
Thebans once more took up arms. But a 
terrible punishment awaited them. He ad- 
vanced into Boeotia by rapid marches, took 
Thebes by assault, destroyed all the buildings, 
with the exception of the house of Pindar, 
killed most of the inhabitants, and sold the rest 
as slaves. (Arr.i.7; Just. xi. 2; Plut. Al. 11.) 
Alexander now prepared for his great expedi- 
tion against Persia, Philip having been nomi- 
nated leader of the war against Persia by the 
Greek States, whose best policy in the interests 
of their own freedom would have been to pre- 
serve the balance of Persia against Macedon, 
Alexander now succeeded to the enterprise. 
In the spring of 334, he crossed the Hellespont, 
with about 35,000 men. Of these 30,000 were 
foot and 5000 horse; and of the former only 
12,000 were Macedonians, At Ilium he offered 
sacrifice to Athene, placed garlands on the 
tomb of Achilles and himself ran round it. 
Alexander’s first engagement with the Persians 
was on the river Granicus in Mysia (May 884), 
where they were entirely defeated by him. 
This battle was followed by the capture or 
submission of the chief towns on the W. coast 
of Asia Minor. Halicarnassus was not taken 
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till late in the autumn, after a vigorous defence 
by Memnon, the ablest general in the Persian 
service, whose death in the following year (333) 
relieved Alexander from a formidable opponent. 
He now marched along the coast of Lycia and 
Pamphylia, and then N. into Phrygia and to 
Gordium, where he cut or untied the celebrated 
Gordian knot, attaching the yoke to the pole of 
the waggon (traditionally that of Gordius), 
which, it was said, was to be loosened only by 
the conqueror of Asia. In 833, he marched 
from Gordium though the centre of Asia Minor 
into Cilicia, where he nearly lost his life at 
Tarsus by a fever, brought on by his great 
exertions, or through bathing, when fatigued, 
in the cold waters of the Cydnus. Darius 
méantime had collected an army of 500,000 or 
600,000 men, with 80,000 Greek mercenaries, 
whom Alexander defeated in the narrow plain 
of Issus. Darius escaped across the Euphrates 
by the ford of Thapsacus; but his mother, wife, 
and children fell into the hands of Alexander, 
who treated them with the utmost delicacy and 
respect. It was a fortunate capture for Alex- 
ander, since Darius for a long time abstained 
from opposition in hopes of ransoming the 
captives, and so lost valuable time. Alexander 
now directed his armies against the cities of 
Phoenicia, most of which submitted; but Tyre 
was not taken till the middle of 332, after an 
obstinate defence of seven months. Next 
followed the siege of Gaza, which again delayed 
Alexander two months. His cruelty towards 
Batis its defender, whom he fastened to the 
chariot and dragged round the walls, in imita- 
tion of Achilles, is unlike his previous 
character. Afterwards, according to Josephus, 
he marched to Jerusalem, intending to punish 
the people for refusing to assist him, but he was 
diverted from his purpose by the appearance of 
the high priest, and pardoned the people. 
There is no doubt that this story, which rests 
on the authority of Josephus alone, should be 
rejected. Alexander next marched into Egypt, 
which willingly submitted to him, for the Egyp- 
tians had ever hated the Persians, who treated 
their national religion and customs with con- 
tempt, while Alexander’s policy was exactly the 
opposite. At the beginning of 331, Alexander 
founded at the mouth of the W. branch of the 
Nile, the city of ALEXANDRIA, and about the 
same time visited the temple of Jupiter 
Ammon, in the desert of Libya, and was saluted 
by the priests as the son of Jupiter Ammon,—In 
the spring of the same year (831), Alexander set 
out to meet Darius, who had collected an- 
other army. He marched through Phoenicia 
and Syria to the Euphrates, which he crossed at 
the ford of Thapsacus; thence he proceeded 
through Mesopotamia, crossed the Tigris, and at 
length met with the immense hosts of Darius, 
said to have amounted to more than a million 
of men, in the plains of Gaugamela. The 
battle was fought in the month of October, 331, 
and ended in the complete defeat of the 
Persians. Alexander pursued the fugitives to 
Arbela (Hrbil), which place has given its name 
to the battle, though distant about 25 miles 
from the spot where it was fought. Darius, 
who had left the field of battle early in the day, 
fled to Hcbatana (Hamadan), in Media. Alex- 
ander was now the conqueror of Asia, and began 
to adopt Persian habits and customs, by which 
he conciliated the affections of his new subjects. 
‘From Arbela, he marched to Babylon, Susa, and 
Persepolis, all of which surrendered to him, At 
Susa he found a treasure of 40,000 talents, and, 
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among other spoils carried off by Xerxes, the 
statues of Harmodius and Aristogeiton, which he 
sent back to Athens. Here he received a rein- 
forcement of 15,000 men from Greece. He issaid 
to have set fire to the palace of Persepolis, and, 
according to some accounts, in the revelry of a 
banquet, at the instigation of Thais, an Athenian 
courtesan (Curt. v. 6; Arr. iii. 19; Diod. xvii. 
70; Plut. Al. 42). The treasure found at Per- 
sepolis is said to have amounted to 120,000 
talents—At the beginning of 830 Alexander 
marched from Persepolis into Media, to Ecba- 
tana, in pursuit of Darius, whom he followed 
through Rhagae and the passes of the Elburz 
mountains, called by the ancients the Caspian 
Gates, into Parthia, where the unfortunate king 
was murdered by Bessus, satrap of Bactria, and 
his associates. Alexander sent his body to 
Persepolis, to be buried in the tombs of the 
Persian kings. Bessus escaped to Bactria, and 
assumed the title of king of Persia. Alexander 
was engaged during the remainder of the year 
in subduing the N. provinces of Asia between 
the Caspian and the Indus—namely, Hyrcania, 
Parthia, Aria, the Drangae and Sarangae. It 
was during this campaign that Pxmoras, his 
father PaRMENION, and other Macedonians, 
were executed on the charge of treason. The 
proceedings in this matter were both cruel and 
unjust, and have left a stain upon Alexander’s 
memory. In 329 Alexander crossed the moun- 
tains of the Paropamisus (the Hindoo Koosh), 
and marched into Bactria against Bessus, whom 
he pursued across the Oxus (which he crossed 
upon pontoons formed of inflated skins) into 
Sogdiana. In this country Bessus was betrayed 
to him, and was put to death. From the Oxus, 
after occupying Maracanda (Samarcand), he 
advanced as far as the Jaxartes (the Sir), which 
he crossed, and defeated several Scythian tribes 
N. of that river. After founding a city Alex- 
andria on the Jaxartes, called also Alexandria 
Eskate, as the northern limit of his march—it 
is probably either Khojend or Kokan—he re- 


‘traced his steps, and returned to Zariaspa or 


Bactra, where he spent the winter of 829. It 
was here that he killed his friend Clitus in a 
drunken revel.—In 328, Alexander again crossed 
the Oxus to complete the subjugation of Sog- 
diana, but was not able to effect it in the year, 
and accordingly went into winter quarters at 
Nautaca, a place in the middle of the province. 
At the beginning of 327, he took a mountain 
fortress, in which Oxyartes, a Bactrian prince, 
had deposited his wife and daughters. The 
beauty of Roxana, one of the latter, captivated 
the conqueror, and he accordingly made her his 
wife. This marriage with one of his Hastern 
subjects was in accordance with the whole of 
his policy. Having completed the conquest of 
Sogdiana, he marched S. into Bactria, and made 
preparations for the invasion of India. While 
the army was in Bactria another conspiracy was 
discovered for the murder of the king. The plot 
was formed by Hermolaus with a number of the 
royal pages, who were all put to death. Alex- 
ander found, or pretended to find, that the 
philosopher Callisthenes, whose freedom of 
speech he resented, was an accomplice and put 
him also to death, at the same time uttering a 
threat against the absent Greeks (i.e. Aristotle) 
who had sent Callisthenes to him (for the com- 
ment of Theophrastus, see Cic. T'usc. iii. 10, 21). 
Alexander did not leave Bactria till late in the 
spring of 327: he recrossed the Paropamisus 
mountains (Hindoo Koosh), and, marching by 
Cabul and the Cophen (Cabul river), crossed 
EB 
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the Indus, probably near the modern Attock. 
He met with no resistance till he reached the 
Hydaspes (Jelwm), where he was opposed by 
Porus, an Indian king, whom he defeated after 
a gallant resistance, and took prisoner. Alex- 
ander restored to him his kingdom, and treated 
him with distinguished honour. He founded 
two towns, one on each bank of the Hydaspes: 
one called Bucephala, in honour of his horse 
Bucephalus, who died here, after carrying him 
through so many victories; and the other Ni- 
caea, to commemorate his victory. From thence 
he marched across the Acesines (the Chinab) 
and the Hydraotes (the Ravi), and penetrated 
as far as the Hypbasis (Gharra). This was the 
furthest point which he reached, for the Mace- 
donians, worn out by long service, and tired of 
the war, refused to advance further; and Alex- 
ander, notwithstanding his entreaties and 
prayers, was obliged to lead them back. He 
returned to the Hydaspes, where he had pre- 
viously given orders for the building of a fleet, 
and then sailed down the river with about 8000 
men, while the remainder marched along the 
banks in two divisions. This was late in the 
autumn of 827. The people on each side of 
the river submitted without resistance, except 
the Malli, in the conquest of one of whose towns 
(probably Mooltan), where he was the first to 
scale the wall, Alexander was severely wounded. 
At the confluence of the Acesines and the 
Indus, Alexander founded a city, and left Philip 
as satrap, with a considerable body of Greeks. 
Here he built some fresh ships, and continued 
his voyage down the Indus, founded a city at 
Pattala, the apex of the delta of the Indus, and 
sailed into the Indian ocean, which he reached 
about the middle of 326. Nearchus was sent 
with the fleet to sail along the coast to the Per- 
sian gulf [NEarcHus]; and Alexander marched 
with the rest of his forces through Gedrosia, in 
which country his army suffered greatly from 
want of water and provisions. He reached 
Susa at the beginning of 325. Here he allowed 
himself and his troops some rest from their 
labours; and anxious to form his Huropean and 
Asiatic subjects into one people, he assigned to 
about 80 of his generals Asiatic wives, and gave 
with them rich dowries. He himself took a 
second wife, Barsine, the eldest daughter of 
Darius, and according to some accounts, a third, 
Parysatis, the daughter of Ochus. About 10,000 
Macedonians followed the example of their 
king and generals, and married Asiatic women. 
Alexander also enrolled large numbers of 
Asiatics among his troops, and taught them the 
Macedonian tactics. He moreover directed his 
attention to the increase of commerce, and for 
this purpose determined to make the Euphrates 
and Tigris navigable, by removing the artificial 
obstructions which had been made in the river 
for the purpose of irrigation. The Mace- 
donians, who were discontented with several 
of the new arrangements of the king, rose in 
a mutiny, which he quelled with some diffi- 
eulty. Towards the close of the same year 
(825) he went to Ecbatana, where he lost his 
great favourite HrpHarstion. From Ecbatana 
he marched to Babylon, subduing in his way 
the Cossaei, a mountain tribe; and before he 
reached Babylon he was met by ambassadors 
from almost every part of the known world. 
Alexander entered Babylon in the spring of 324, 
about a year before his death, notwithstanding 
the warnings of the Chaldaeans, who predicted 
evil to him if he entered the city at that time. 
He intended to make Babylon the capital of 
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his empire, as the best point of communication 
between his eastern and western dominions. 
His schemes were numerous and gigantic. His 
first object was the conquest of Arabia, which 
was to be followed, it was said, by the subjuga- 
tion of Italy, Carthage, and the West. But his 
views were not confined merely to conquest. He 
ordered a fleet to be built on the Caspian, in 
order to explore that sea. He also intended to 
improve the distribution of waters in the Baby- 
lonian plain, and for that purpose sailed down 
the Euphrates to inspect the canal called 
Pallacopas. On his return to Babylon he was 
attacked by a fever, probably brought on by his 
recent exertions in the marshy districts around 
Babylon, and aggravated by the quantity of wine 
he had drunk at 
a banquet given 
to his princi- 
pal officers. He 
died after an ill- 
ness of 11 days, 
in the month 
of May or June 
B.C. 328, at the 
age of 32, after a 
reign of 12 years 
and 8 months. 
He appointed 
no one as his 
successor, but 
just before his 
death he gave 
his ring to’ Per- 
diccas. Roxana 
was with child 
at the time of 
his death, and 
afterwards bere 
a son who is 
known by the 
name of Alexan- 
der Aegus.—Por- 
traits of Alexan- 
der were made 
by Lysippus the 
sculptor, Apelles the painter, and Pyrgoteles 
the gem-engraver. His successors introduced 
his portrait upon their coins, as in the accom- 
panying one of Lysimachus, where he is re- 
presented as Zeus Ammon.—The history of 
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Alexander, by Lysippus. 


Alexander as Zeus Ammon, on a coin of Lysimachus. 


Alexander forms an important epoch in the 
history of mankind. Alexander himself must 
rank as one of the most remarkable men of 
all ages and countries. It would be difficult 
to name any one whose career was more re- 
markable, especially when we remember that 


| all his achievements were crowded into twelve 


’ 
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years, and that he died before he reached middle 
life, younger in fact at the time of his death 
than Julius Caesar was when he began his 
career. Asa general he has no proved superior 
in history. It is true that, as the Romans were 
glad to remark, his Asiatic opponents were, like 
other Asiatics, bad and untrustworthy troops 
such as have in other ages been defeated by 
forces small in number; but he had had to 
defeat Greek troops before he started for Asia, 
and in Asia itself Greeks were opposed to him; 
at Granicus 20,000 Greeks fought in the Persian 
‘army, and at Issus 30,000. When we consider 
his uniform success under these circumstances, 
‘we cannot set it down to the fact that his foes 
were a mob of unwarlike Asiatics. But a 
stronger evidence of his rank as a pre-eminent 
military commander is afforded by his strate- 
gical greatness and the absence of all failure 
in his provision for long and difficult marches 
arranged long beforehand, and for drawing 
‘reinforcements from Greece into the heart of 
Asia. His marches through such country asthe 
defiles of the “Susian Gates” and the Hindoo 
‘Koosh, alone are evidence of marvellous skill. 
Of his power to organise and control the vast 
empire which he had conquered, it is more 
difficult to speak positively. The proof was to 
‘come in the following 20 or 80 years which he 
neyer saw. But his dealings with Greece, with 
Egypt, and so far with Persia give reason to 
believe that he had political capacity also, such 
as rarely has been surpassed. His character, 
which seems to have been naturally chivalrous 
and generous, however liable to fits of passion, 
had, it must be admitted, suffered by his Kastern 
conquests, His treatment of Batis, of Philotas 
and Parmenio, and of Callisthenes, and. his 
affectation of Asiatic dress and manners, seem 
to show that, except as regards mere personal 
bravery, little of the early chivalry remained. 
His importance in history is due not merely to 
his traversing and opening up countries un- 
known to the Western nations. In spite of the 
break up of his plans and the general confusion 
which ensued from his premature death, it is 
not easy to overestimate the importance of the 
results to history from his policy of founding 
|cities to mark his conquests, and planting in 
them Hellenising populations which spread so 
|widely the Greek language and, in some cases, 
the Greek learning. And, as he initiated this 
| policy, which his successors followed, it is not 
unfair to ascribe to him cities such as Antioch, 
/hardly less than Alexandria.—4, Aegus, son 
of Alexander the Great and Roxana, was born 
shortly after the death of his father, in B.c. 323, 
and was acknowledged as the partner of Philip 
Arrhidaeus in the empire, under the guardian- 
ship of Perdiccas, Antipater, and Polysperchon 
in succession. Alexander and his mother Roxana 
were imprisoned by Cassander, when he obtained 
possession of Macedonia in 816, and remained 
in prison till 311, when they were put to death by 
Cassander. (Diod. xix. 51,52, 61,105; Just. xv. 2.) 


IV. Kings of Syria. 

1. Surnamed Balas, a person of low origin, 
pretended to be the son of Antiochus IV. 
Epiphanes, and reigned in Syria B.c. 150-146. 
He defeated and slew in battle Demetrius I. 
Soter, but was afterwards defeated and de- 
throned by Demetrius II. Nicator (Polyb. xxxiii. 
14; Just. xxy.; Joseph. Ant. xiii. 2)—2, Sur- 
tiamed Zebina or Zabinas (i.e. the slave), son of 
a merchant, was set up by Ptolemy Physcon as 
a pretender to the throne of Syria, shortly after 
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the return of Demetrius II. Nicator from his 
captivity among the Parthians, B.c. 128, He 
defeated Demetrius in 125, but was afterwards 
defeated by Antiochus Grypus, by whom he 


Alexander Balas, King of Syria, B.c. 150-146. 
Obv., head of king; rev., eagle standing on beak of galley ; 
z date, 163 = B.c, 150. 
was put to death, 122. (Just. xxxix.1; Joseph. 
Ant. xiii. 9.) 


V. Literary. 


1. Of Aegae, a peripatetic philosopher at 
Rome in the first century after Christ, was tutor 
to the emperor Nero (Suet. 77b. 57).—2. The 
Aetolian, of Pleuron in Aetolia, a Greek poét, 
lived in the reign of Ptolemaeus Philadelphus 
(B.c. 285-247), at Alexandria, where he was 
reckoned one of the seven tragic poets who 
constituted the tragic pleiad. He also wrote 
other poems besides tragedies. His fragments 
are collected by Capellmann, Alexandri Aetolt 
Fragmenta, Bonn, 1829.—3, Of Aphrodisias, in 
Caria, the most celebrated of the commentators 
on Aristotle, and hence called Haegetes, lived 
about a.D. 200. About half his voluminous 
works were edited and translated into Latin at 
the revival of literature; there are a few more 
extant in the original Greek, which have never 
been printed, and an Arabic version is preserved 
of several others. His most important treatise 
is entitled De Fato, an inquiry into the opinions 
of Aristotle on the subject of Fate and Free- 
will: edited by Orelli, Zurich, 1824; Usener, 
Berlin, 1859.—4. Cornelius, surnamed Poly- 
histor, a Greek writer, was made prisoner 
during the war of Sulla in Greece (B.c. 87-84), 
and sold as a slave to Cornelius Lentulus, who 
took him to Rome, made him the teacher of 
his children, and subsequently restored him to 
freedom. The surname of Polyhistor was given 
to him on account of his prodigious learning. 
He is said to have written a vast number of 
works, all of which have perished: the most 
important of them was one in 42 books, con- 
taining historical and geographical accounts of 
nearly all countries of the ancient world. Some 
fragments are collected by C. Miiller, Frag. 
Hist. Graec. 1849.—5. Surnamed Lychnus, of 
Ephesus, a Greek rhetorician and poet, lived 
about B.c. 80. A few fragments of his geo- 
graphical and astronomical poems are extant. 
(Strab. p. 642; Cic. Att. ii. 20, 22,) See C, 
Miiller, Prag. Hist. Graec_—6. Of Myndus, in 
Caria, a Greek writer on zoology, of uncertain 
date-—7, Numenius, a Greek rhetorician, who 
lived in the second century of the Christian 
aera. Two works are ascribed to him, one De 
Figuris Sententiarum et Elocutionis, from 
which Aquila Romanus took his materials for 
his work on the same subject; and the other 
On Show-speeches; which was written by a 
later grammarian of the name of Alexander. 
Edited in Walz’s Rhetores Graeci, vol. viii.; 
Spengel, 1856.—8, The Paphlagonian, a cele- 
brated impostor, who flourished about the begin- 
ning of the second century after Christ, of whom 
Lucian has given an amusing account, chiefly of 
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the various contrivances by which he established 
and maintained the credit of an oracle, which 
he pretended to be the reappearance of Ascle- 
pe in the form of a serpent. The influence 

e attained over the populace seems incredible ; 
indeed, the narrative of Lucian would appear to 
be a mere romance, were~it not coniirmed by 
some medals of Antoninus and M. Aurelius 
(Lucian, Alex.)—9. Sarnamed Peloplaton, a 
Greek rhetorician .of Seleucia in Cilicia, was 
appointed Greek secretary to M. Antoninus, 
about a.p.175. At Athens he conquered the 
celebrated rhetorician Herodes Atticus, in a 
rhetorical ‘contest. All persons, however, did 
not admit his abilities; for a Corinthian said 
that he had found in Alexander ‘the clay 
[TinAés], but not Plato.’ This saying gave rise 
to the surname of Peloplaton (Philostr. Vit. 
Soph. ii. 5).—10, Philaléthes, an ancieut Greek 
physician, lived probably towards the end of 
the first century B.c., and succeeded Zeuxis as 
head of a celebrated Herophilean school of 
medicine, established in Phrygia between Lao- 
dicea and Oarura (Strab. p. 580; Galen. de Diff. 
Puls. iy. 4, vol. viii. p. 727, 746).—11. Of Tralles 
in Lydia, one of the most eminent of the ancient 
physicians, lived in the 6th century after Christ 
(Agathias, Hist. v. p. 149), and is the author of 
two extant Greek works:—1. Libri Duodecim 
de Re Medica ; 2. De Lumbricis (Puschmann, 
Vienna, 1878). 
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which was joined to the city by an artificial 
dyke, called Heptastadium, which formed, with 
the island, the two harbours of the city, that on 
the NE, of the dyke being named the Great 
Harbour (now the New Port), that on the SW. 
Eunostus (e#vooros, the Old Port). These 
harbours communicated with each other by two 
channels cut through the Heptastadium, one at 
each end of it; and there was a canal from the 
Eunostus to the Lake Mareotis. The city was 
built on a regular plan; and was intersected by 
two principal streets, above 100. feet wide, the 
one extending 80 stadia from E. to W., the other 
across this, from the sea towards the lake, to the 
length of 10 stadia. The city was divided into 
three regions: the Brucheium, which was the 
Royal, or Greek, region at the eastern end, the 
Jews’ quarter at the NE. angle, and the 
Rhacotis or Egyptian quarter on the west, 
beyond which, and outside of the city, was the 
Necropolis or cemetery. A great lighthouse 
was built on the I. of Pharos in the reign of 
Ptolemy Philadelphus (B.c. 283). Under the 
care of the Ptolemies, as the capital of a great 
kingdom and of the most fertile country on the 
earth, and commanding by its position all the 
commerce of Europe with the Hast, Alexandria 
soon became the most wealthy and splendid 
city of the known world. Greeks, Jews, and 
other foreigners flocked to it; and its popula- 
tion probably amounted to three quarters of a 
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Plan of Alexandria. 


Alexandria, oftener -ia, rarely -6a (’AActdy- 
Spera: "AAckaydpevs, Alexandrinus), the name of 
several cities founded by, or in memory of Alex- 
ander the Great.—1. (Alexandria, Arab. Iskan- 
deria), the capital of Egypt under the Ptolemies, 
ordered by Alexander (who himself traced the 
ground plan) to be founded in B.c. 332. (Strab. 
p. 791; Arrian, iii. 1; Curt. iv. 8; Amm. Marc. 
xxii. 40; Plin. v. 10; Polyb. xxxix. 14; Caes. 
B.C. iii. 112.) It was built on the narrow 
neck of land between the Lake Mareotis and 
the Mediterranean, opposite to the I. of Pharos, 


million (in Diod. Sic. xvii. 52 the free citizens 
alone are reckoned at 300,000, B.c. 58). Under 
the empire the food of the populations of Rome 
and Constantinople depended largely on the 
despatch of the corn-ships from Alexandria, 
Its fame was greatly increased through the 
foundation, by the first two Ptolemies, of the 
Museum, an establishment in which men de- 
voted to literature were maintained at the 
public cost, and of the Library, which contained 
90,000 distinct works, and 400,000 volumes, and 
the increase of which made it necessary to 


y 


| Aegypti. 
| tained specially in the hands of the emperor, 


| or delaying the corn supply. 


| appointed the chief official, called Juridicus 
| Alexandriae, who acted as procurator, exerci- 


} Pillar). 


_ India.—6, 
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establish another library in the Serapeium 
(Temple of Serapis), which reached to 42,800 


| volumes, but which was destroyed by the bishop 
| Theophilus, at the time of the general overthrow 


of the heathen temples under Theodosius (A.D. 


| 889). The Great Library suffered severely by 


fire when Julius Caesar was besieged in Alex- 


| andria, and was finally destroyed by Amrou, the 
| lieutenant of the Caliph Omar, in a.D. 651. 
| These institutions made Alexandria the chief 
| centre of literary activity. 
| came a Roman province [AEGcyptus], Alex- 


When Egypt be- 


andria was made the residence of the Praefectus 
Its government was peculiar and re- 


perhaps owing to the importance of the sending 


The emperor 


sing, without any municipal senate, jurisdiction 
over the city as apart from the Egyptian country 


| districts. The Jewish population had a council 
} and an é@vdpxns of their own, competent to deal 
| with purely Jewish disputes; but in causes 


affecting other nationalities the sole authority 
was the juridicus. Other subordinate officers 
belonging to the city were the ééyyntHs, who 


| managed the markets and commerce, the town- 
\ clerk called tiropyynuaroypdados, and the vurre- 
|| pwds orparnyds, or praefectus vigilum for the 
| police. 


In matters beyond municipal concern 


the Praefectus Aegypti was supreme. It re- 


| tained its commercial and literary importance, 


and became also a chief seat of Christianity and 


| theological learning. Among the ruins of the 


ancient site are the remains of the cisterns by 


| which the whole city was supplied with water, 
| house by house; the two obelisks (vulg. Cleo- 


patra’s Needles), which adorned the gateway of 


| the royal palace, and, outside the walls, to the 


8., the column of Diocletian (vulg. Pompey’s 
The modern city stands on the dyke 
uniting the island of Pharos to the mainland.— 
2. A. Troas, also Troas simply (A. 7) Tpwas: 


| Eskistamboul, i.e. the Old City), on the sea- 
| coast SW. of Troy, was enlarged by Antigonus, 


hence called Antigonia, but afterwards it re- 
sumed its first name. It flourished greatly, 


| both under the Greeks and the Romans; it 
‘'was made a colonia (Plin. v. § 124; Strab. 
) p. 593). 


It is even said that both Julius 
Caesar and Constantine thought of establishing 


_ the seat of empire in it (cf. Suet. Caes. 79 ; Hor. 


Od. iii. 8. 87; Zosim. ii. 80).—3. A. ad Issum 


| (A. kara Ioody: Iskenderoon, Scanderoun, 
| Alexandrette), a seaport at the entrance of 
| Syria, a little S. of Issus, on the coast road 
| between that place and Rhossus. 


It possibly 
occupied the site of Myriandus (Xen. An. i. 4), 
and received its name in Alexander’s honour. 


| —4, In Susiana, aft. Antiochia, aft. Charax 
| Spasini (Xdpat Mactvov or Srac.), at the mouth 


of the Tigris, built by Alexander; destroyed by 
a flood; restored by Antiochus Epiphanes: 


| birthplace of pneu Periegetes and Isi- 


dorus Characenus.—d. A. Ariae (A. 7 év Aplous: 
Herat), founded by Alexander on the river 
Arius, in the Persian province of Aria, a very 
flourishing city, on the great caravan road to 
A. Arachosiae or Alexandropolis 
(Kandahar ?), on the river Arachotus, was pro- 
bably not founded till after the time of Alex- 


_ ander.—7, A, Bactriana (A. card Bdkrpa: prob. 


Khooloom, Ru.), E. of Bactra (Balkh).—8. A. 
,ad Caucasum, or apud Paropamisidas (A. év 
Tapomapictdas), at the foot of M. Paropamisus 
_(Hindoo Koosh), probably near Cabul—9, A, 


tioned in Strabo, 
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Ultima or Alexandrescata (A. 4 éoxdrn: Ko- 
kand ?), in Sogdiana, on the Jaxartes, a little 
EK. of Cyropolis, marked the furthest point 
reached by Alexander in his Scythian expedition 
(Arrian, An. iv. 1,3; Curt. vii. 6). 

Alexanor (perhaps an old surname of Ascle- 
pius), son of Maehaon and grandson of Ascle- 
pius, to whom he is said to have built the 
temple of Titane, near Sicyon (Paus. ii. 11, 6). 

Alexiares, brother of Anicetus, son of Hera- 
cles and Hebe. Both these sons were probably 
imagined out of surnames of Heracles similar 
in meaning to &Aetixaxos. 

Alexinus (AAcétvos), of Elis, a philosopher of 
the Dialectic or Megarian school, and a disciple 
of Eubulides, lived about the beginning of the 
8rd century B.c. From Cic. Acad. ii. 24, 75, 
he seems to have dealt in sophistical puzzles. 
He died from being wounded by a reed while 
Sait in the Alpheus (Diog. Laért. ii, 
109). 

Alexis (“AAcéis),a comic poet, born at Thurii 
in Italy, and an Athenian citizen. He was the 
uncle and instructor of Menander, was born 
about B.c. 394, and lived to the age of 106. He 
was the chief poet of the Middle Comedy, and 
wrote 245 plays, of which we have fragments 
from 140, but not of sufficient length to criticise. 
He lived on into the period of the New Comedy ; 
but the fragments of his works show the politi- 
cal allusions, and also mythological subjects, 
which do not belong to the New*Comedy (Poet. 
Comic. Frag. ed. Meineke, 1847), : 

Alfénus Varus. [Vanus.] 

Algidus Mons, a range of mountains in La- 
tium, extending S. from Praeneste to M. Alba- 
nus, cold, but covered with wood, and containing 
good pasturage. The two kinds of oak, decidu- 
ous and evergreen (quercus et ilices, Hor. Od. 
ili, 28, 10, iv. 4, 50), may still be seen on its 
slopes. It was an ancient seat of the worship 
of Diana. From it the Aequi usually made 
their incursions into the Roman territory. A 
small town, Algidws, on its slopes ig men- 
p. 237. 

Aliénus Caecina. [Caxncrna.] 

Alimentus, L. Cincius, a celebrated Roman 
annalist, was praetor in Sicily, B.c. 209, and 
wrote his Annales, which contained an account 
of Rome to the second Punie war. He was for 
some time a prisoner in Hannibal’s army, 
Hence when Livy appeals to his writings for 
matters connected with the second Punic war 
(as regards the route of Hannibal, Liv. xxi. 38), 
the statements are entitled to more respect than 
they sometimes receive. 

Alinda (r& “AAwda: “AAwS5evs), a fortress 
and small town, SE. of Stratonice, where Ada, 
Queen of Caria, fixed her residence, when 
she was driven out of Halicarnassus (8.c, 
340). 

Aliphéra (AAlpeipa, "AAlpnpa, *AAipetpaios, 
*AAihypevs : nr. Nerovitza, Ru.), a fortified town 
in Arcadia, situated on a.mountain on the 
borders of Elis, S. of the Alphéus, said to have 
been founded by the hero Alipherus, son of Ly- 
caon (Paus. viii. 26). 

Aliphérus. [AuipHERa.] 

Aliso (Hisen), a strong fortress built by 
Drusus B.¢. 11, at the confluence of the Luppia 
(Lippe) and the Hliso (Ale) (Dio Cass. liv. 38 ; 
Tac. Ann. ii. 7). 

Alisontia (Alsztz), a river flowing into the 
Mosella (Mosel). 

Allectus, the chief officer of Carausius in 
Britain, whom he murdered in a.D, 298. He 
then assumed the imperial title himself, but 
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was defeated and slain in 296 by the general of 
Constantius. 


Allectus, Roman Emperor, A.D. 293-296. 
Obv., head of Emperor ; rev., Pax (struck in London). 


Allia, or more correctly Alia, a small river, 
which rises in the neighbourhood of Crustume- 
rium, and flows into the Tiber, crossing the Via 
Salaria about 11 miles from Rome, It is 
memorable for the defeat of the Romans by the 
Gauls on its banks, July 16th, B.c. 390; which 
day, dies Alliensis, was hence marked as an 
unlucky day in the Roman calendar. (Liv. vi. 
1, 28; Tac. Hist. ii. 91; Verg. Aen. vii. 717.) 
There is some dispute about its identification, 
but it seems probable that it is the stream now 
known as Scolo del Casale, which crosses the 
road at Fonte di Papa. It is a very small 
brook, but runs in a deep hollow. 

A. Alliénus. 1. A friend of Cicero, was the 
legate of Q. Cicero in Asia, B.c. 60, praetor in 
49, and governor of Sicily on behalf of Caesar 
in 48 and 47 (Cic. Q. F. 1.1; Att. x. 15; Fam. 
xili, 78),—2, A legate of Dolabella, by whom he 
was sent into Egypt in 43 (Cic. Phil. xi. 12). 

Allifae, or more correctly Alifae (Alifanus : 
Allife), a town of Samnium, on the Vulturnus, 
in a fertile country. It was celebrated for the 
manufacture of its large drinking-cups (Alifana 
se. pocula, Hor. Sat. ii. 8, 89). 

Alobréges (Nom. Sing. Alljbrox: *AAA¢- 
Bporyes, "AAASBpuyes, “AAASBpryes), a powerful 
people of Gaul dwelling between the Rhodanus 
(Rhone) and the Isara (Isére). In the time of 
Julius Caesar their territory extended as far as 
that corner of L. Lemannus where Geneva 
stands. At that point they were bounded on 
the east by the Nantuates, south of whom came 
the Centrones, and next, forming the southern 
border of the Allobroges (i.e. immediately 
across the Isére), the Graioceli and the Vocontii. 
To the west they were bounded by the Rhone, 
as far as Lyons, and the same river formed 
their northern boundary up to the Lake of 
Geneva. Hence their territory at that time 
comprised the NW. corner of Savoy and part 
of the department of Istre, with the southern 
corner of Dréme. Their chief city was Vienna 
(Vienne) on the Rhone (Caes. B. G. i. 6 and 
10; Strab. p. 185). But there is good reason 
to suppose that their territory was not the same 
two centuries earlier (as modern writers seem 
generally to assume). There can be no doubt 
that the country which both Polybius and Livy 
call ‘the Island,’ was precisely the country 
of the Allobroges in Caesar’s time :; but in Poly- 
bius, iii. 49, 50, the "AAAdBpryes are obviously 
not the people of the ‘Island,’ but dwelt in the 
country through which Hannibal was,next to 
pass; they furnished guides at first and after- 
wards attacked him on his march. It is pro- 
bable that they then dwelt south of the Isere, 
perhaps near Gap, and at a late time (before 
B.c. 121) moved northwards and occupied the 
‘Island.’ Livy (xxi. 81) though he says cor- 
rectly, speaking of the Island, ‘incolunt prope 
Allobroges,’ yet seems to confuse them with the 
then dwellers in the Island as described by 
Polybius. If the Celtic etymology of their 
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name (ail, ‘ other,’ and brog, ‘dwelling ’) is cor- 
rect, they would seem to have been at one time 
a roving tribe. They were conquered, in B.c. 
121, by Q. Fabius Maximus Allobrogicus, and 
made subjects of Rome, but they bore the yoke 
uuwillingly, and were always disposed to rebel- 
lion. In B.c. 63 their ambassadors first intrigued 
with Catiline, and then divulged the conspiracy 
(Sall. Cat. 41; Cic. Cat. iii. 5). 

Almo (Almone), a small river, rises near 
Bovillae, and flows into the Tiber S. of Rome, 
half a mile from the walls on the Ostian road, 
in which the statues of Cybele were washed 
annually. (Dict. Ant. s. v. Megalesia.) 

Almopes (’AAyérres), a people in Macedonia, 
inhabiting the district Almopia between Hor- 
daea and Pelagonia. 

Aloeus (AdAwed’s) 1. Son of Helior, and 
brother of Aretes. He was King of Asopia 
(Paus. ii. 41).—2, Son of Poseidon and Canace, 
married Iphimedia, the daughter of Triops. 
His wife was beloved by Poseidon, by whomshe 


had two sons, Otus and Ephialtes, who are — 


usually called the Aloidae, from their reputed 
father Aloeus. In Hom, Ii. v. 885 they are 
genuine sons of Aloeus—in Od. xi. 305; Ap. 
Bh. i. 481; Ov. Metz. vi. 116, of Poseidon. They 
were renowned for their extraordinary strength 
and daring spirit. When they were 9 years 
old, each of their bodies measured 9 cubits in 
breadth and 27 in height. At this early age, 
they threatened the Olympian gods with war 
and attempted to pile Ossa upon Olympus, and 
Pelion upon Ossa. They would have accom- 
plished their object, says Homer, had they been 
allowed to grow up to the age of manhood; 
but Apollo destroyed them before their beards 
began to appear (Od. xi. 305 seq.). They also 
put the god Ares in chains, and kept him im- 
prisoned for 13 months. Ephialtes is said to 
have sought the love of Hera and Otus of 
Artemis (or both of Artemis) : therefore Artemis 
passed between them in the form of a hind, at 
which they hurled spears and slew one another 
(Pind. Pyth. iy. 88; Apollod. i. 482). In Hades 
they were bound to a pillar by serpents, and 
plagued by the cries of an owl [éros, howeyer, 
means ‘shriek-owl’] (Hyg. Fab. 28; cf. Verg. 
Aen. vi. 582). The Thracian legend is totally 
different. They are heroes who founded Ascra 
on Helicon, and instituted the worship of the 
Muses. Their graves were honoured at Anth- 
edon (Paus. ix. 22; Diod. v.51). They were 
worshipped also in Naxos (C. J. G. ii, 2420). 
The conclusion should be that they were origi- 
nally for the Thracians deities representing the 
increase and produce of the earth, and presid- 
ing over agricultural work: under this view 
the names are connected with dAw#, and with 
wbéw, epddAAouat, as describing the work of the 
wine-press. These earth-deities were then 
imagined by the Greeks as in conflict with the 
gods of Olympus. 

Aloidae. [Axozus.) 

Alonta (AAdvra: Terek), a river of Sarmatia 
Asiatica, flowing into the Caspian (Ptol. v. 9, 12.) 

Aldpe (’AAdzn), daughter of Cercyon, became 
by Poseidon the mother of Hiprornous, She 
was put to death by her father, but her body 
was changed by Poseidon into a well, which 
bore the same name (Hyg. Fab. 187; Paus. i. 
5; Aristoph. Av. 559). 

Aldpe (AAdm7n: *AdAoreds, "AXomirns). 1. A 
town in the Opuntian Locris, opposite Euboea 
(Thuc. ii. 26; Strab. p. 426).—2, A town in 
Phthiotis in Thessaly (ZI. ii. 682; Strab. p.427, 


432), 
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Aldpéce (AAwmenh and *AAwmekal: "AAwze- 
nets), a demus of Attica, of the tribe Antiochis, 
11 stadia E. of Athens, on the hill Anchesmus. 

Alopeconnésus (’AAwmendvynoos : *AAwmekov- 
vhowo.: Alext?), a town in the Thracian Cher- 
sonesus, founded by the Aeolians (Dem. de 
Cor. p. 256, § 92 ; Liv. xxxi. 16). 

Alorus, a town of Macedonia, west of 
Methone, in the Thermaic Gulf, birthplace of 
Ptolemaeus Alorites (Strab. p. 330). 

Alpénus (AAmnvés, "AAmnvol), a town of the 
Epicnemidii Locri at the entrance of the pass 
of Thermopylae (Hat. vii. 176, 216). 

Alpes (ai “AAmeis, 7 “AAms, 1& ?AArewde 
ipn, TH” AAmreta Opn; probably from the Celtic 
Alb or Alp, ‘a height’), the mountains forming 
the boundary of northern Italy, are a part of 
the great mountain-chain which extends from 
the Gulf of Genoa to the Adriatic near Trieste, 
but on the west the line of demarcation between 
the Alps and the Apennines, running southwards, 
is not very distinct, while on the east the spurs 
from the Cornice Alps, separating the valleys 
of the Save and Drave from the Adriatic, 
pass into the Illyrian mountains, and so east- 
ward to the Balkans. Of the Alps proper the 
Greeks had very little knowledge, and included 
them under the general name of the Rhipaean 
mountains. The appear in Lycophron (Alex. 
1861) as SdéAma; The Romans first obtained 
some knowledge of them by their conquest of 
Cisalpine Gaul and by MHannibal’s passage 
across them: this knowledge was gradually 
extended by their various wars with the inhabi- 
tants of the mountains, who were not finally 
subdued till the reign of Augustus. In the 
time of the emperors the different parts of the 
Alps were distinguished by the following names, 
most of which are still retained. We enume- 
rate them in order from W. to HK. 1. ALpEs 
Manritiman, the Maritime or Ligurian Alps, 
from Genua (Genoa), where the Apennines 
begin, run W.as far as the river Varus (Var) and 
M. Cema (Ja Caillole), and then N.to M. Vesulus 
(Monte Viso). (Plin. H. N. iii. § 117; Strab. 
p. 201; Mel. ii. 4..—2. Aupns CoTTiaEr or Cor- 
TIANAE, the Cottian Alps (so called froma king 
Cottius in the time of Augustus), from Monte 
Viso to Mont Cenis, contained M. Matrona, 
afterwards called M. Janus or Janua (Mont 
Genévre), across which Cottius constructed a 
road, which became the chief means of commu- 
nication between Italy and Gaul.—3. ALprEs 
Graz, also Saltus Graius (the Romans fanci- 
fully connected the name with the legendary 
passage of Hercules, but it is probably Celtic, 
and has nothing to do with Greece) and Mons 
Graius (Tac. Hist. iv. 68), the Graian Alps, 
from Mont Cenis to the Little St. Bernard 
inclusive, contained the Jugum Cremonis (Liv. 
xxi. 88) (le Cramont) and the Centronicae 
Alpes, apparently the little St. Bernard and the 
surrounding mountains.—4. ALPES PENNINAE, 
the Pennine Alps, from the Great St. Bernard 
to the Simplon inclusive, the highest portion of 
the chain, including Mont Blanc, and Monte 
Rosa. The Great St. Bernard was called M. 
Penninus, and on its summit the inhabitants 
worshipped a deity, whom the Romans called 
Jupiter Penninus. The name is probably de- 
rived from the Celtic pen, ‘a height.’ Livy 
(xxi. 88) expressly rejects the absurd derivation 
from Poent, which was based on the idea that 
Hannibal had gone round to Martigny in the 
upper Rhone valley.—5. Auprs LEPonTIORUM 
or LeponTian, the Lepontian or Helvetian 
Alps, occupied by the Celtic Lepontii, from the 
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Simplon to the St. Gothard—6. Atprs Ruaz- 
Ticar, the Rhaetian Alps, from the St. 
Gothard to the Orteler and the pass of the 
Stelvio. [Cf. ApuLAa Mons.|—7. Apes TRIDEN: 
TINAE, the mountains of southern Tyrol, in 
which the Athésis (Adige) rises, with the pass 
of the Brenner.—8. Auprs Noricar, whence 
the Drave rises (Plin. iii. § 189), the Novic 
Alps, NE. of the Tridentine Alps, comprising 
the mountains in the neighbourhood of Salz- 
burg, with mines worked by the Romans for 
iron.—9, AupEs CarnicaE, the Carnic Alps, 
E. of the Tridentine, and S. of the Noric, to 
Mount Terglu. From these mountains flows 
the Save (Plin. 2b.).—10. Atprs Juuian, the 
Julian Alps, from Mount Terglu to the com- 
mencement of the Illyrian or Dalmatian moun- 
tains (Tac. Hist. iii. 8), which are known by the 
name of the Alpes Dalmaticae, further north 
by the name of the Alpes Pannonicae. The 
Alpes Juliae were so called because Julius 
Caesar or Augustus constructed roads across 
them: they are also called Alpes Venetae. 
(Amm. Mare. xxxi. 16). We have some men: 
tion of the industries and produce of the Alps, 
which then, as now, consisted of pine wood, 
resin, honey, wax and cheese, with but little 
corn (Strab. p. 206); and of alpine animals, 
the chamois (rwpicapra), the ibex, the marmot, 
white hares and ptarmigan (Plin. viii. § 214, 
x. § 186, Varr. #.R. iii. 12), 


Principal Passes of the Alps. 


It will be useful to enumerate the passes 
used by the Romans, and, no doubt, communi- 
cated to them by the natives of the various 
districts as the easiest routes; for we can 
hardly doubt that there were other mountain 
paths traversed, though less frequently, by the 
natives themselves. The Roman roads, or bridle 
tracks, over the Alps were as follows, reckoning 
from the western sea coast:—1. Per Alpes Mari- 
timas, corresponding to the Cornice Road, from 
the Var to Genoa, which was opened in the 
time of Augustus as a regular road, the Ligu- 
rians being entirely subdued. Turbia was re- 
garded as the summit of the pass: thence it 
passed rather north of Nice.—2. It is probable 
that the modern Col de l'Argentiére, from 
Cuneo by the valley of the Stura to Barcelo- 
nette, by the valley of the Ubaye and so to Gap, 
was used by the Romans (see Freshfield, Alp. 
Journ. xi. 282; Desjardins, Géogr. de la Gaule 
Rom. i. 96). If so, this pass led from Pollentia 
to Vapincum, and was, no doubt, like the fol- 
lowing, described as per Alpes Cottias.—3. Per 
Alpes Cottias, i.e. the pass of Mont Genévre 
from Augusta Taurinorum (7urin) to Brigantio 
(Briangon). It thence at first followed the 
Durance to Chorges in the Caturiges: whence 
those who were bound for the Southern Pro- 
vincia (Nimes, Orange, &c.) continued by the 
Durance; those who went northwards to Va- 
lence, Vienne, &c., crossed the Col Bayard by 
Gap, down the valley of the Drac, into the 
valley of the Isere. This in all probability wag 
the route of Hannibal (see Freshfield, U.c., who, 
however, makes Hannibal reach Italy by the 
Col de l Argentiére mentioned above). Pompey 
probably shortened the route by taking the Col 
de Lauteret from Briancon after he had crossed 
the Genévre. This Col is higher than the 
Genévre itself but a much more direct route to 
Grenoble, and after the time of Pompey it be- 
came a recognised Roman road.—4. North of 
the Genevre is the pass of Mont Cenis, which 
also belongs to the Alpes Cottiae. There is; 
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little doubt that over this, or rather over the 
Petit Mont Cenis, from Susa (Segusio) was a 
route used by the Romans; here probably 
Caesar passed to Gallia Ulterior (B.G.i.10). The 
pass descends by the valley of the Arc, through 
the territory of the Centrones into the valley of 
the Istre.—5. Per Alpes Graias: this is the 
pass of the Lzttle St. Bernard, from the plain 
of the Po at Ivrea, through the defiles of the 
valley of Aosta, then from Aosta (Augusta Prae- 
toria), S. Didier (Avrebrigiwm) over the pass to 
B. St. Maurice (Rergintrum), and by the valley 
of the Isere, directly to Vienna or northwards to 
Geneva. It will be found impossible to make 
the route by the valley of Aosta agree with 
Polybius’s account of Hannibal’s route. 6. Per 
Alpes Penninas: the Great St. Bernard, from 
Martigny (Octodurus) to Aosta (Tac. Hist. i. 
61, iv. 68; cf. Liv. xxi. 38). 7. Per Alpes 
Rhaeticas, from Brigantia on L. Constance to 
Mediolanum (Milan). This passage had two al- 
ternative routes: a, most direct, by Curia (Coire) 
over the Julier pass as far as Biviwm (Bivio), 
thence over the Septimer to Casaccia and 
Clavenna (Chiavenna); 6, branching off at 
Bivio by the remainder of the Julier pass to 
Silvaplana, and then by the Maloja to Chia- 
venna, rejoining the Septimer route at Casaccia. 
Both routes pass by Tinnetio (Tinzen) on the 
Swiss side. Hither will suit the description in 
Claud. Bell. Get. 320-360.—8. Also per Alp. 
Rhaet., from Brigantia to Tridentum, striking 
off from the preceding at Clunia (Feldkirch), 
and passing by the upper Inn and Meran to 
Bauzianum (Botzen).—9. A divergence from the 
preceding by the Puster Thal and Lienz, to 
reach Aquileia. [Possibly also a direct road from 
Sebatum (Brunnecken) to Belluno.|—10. Per 
Alpes Tridentinas, from Verona to Tridentum, 
thence up the valley of the Athesis, and over 
the Brenner, and so to Augusta Vindelicorum 
(Augsburg)—11. Per Alpes Carnicas, from 
Aquileia through Julium Carnicum (Zwglio), by 
the pass of Sta Croce and the valley of the Gazl 
into the valley of the Drave, near Aguontum 
(Lienz).—12. Slightly east of the preceding 
(from which it diverged near Gemona), more 
directly to Villaad Aquas (Villach), by the low 
pass of Z'arvis (the lowest in the chain of the 
Alps).—13. Per Alpes Julias, through the valley 
of the Sontius (Isonzo), by the Predil pass to 
Villa ad Aquas.—14. Also per Alp. Julias, from 
Aquileia by the valley of the Wippach over the 
pass of Lottsch to Emona (Laibach), and the 
valley of the Save. The last five were intended 
as lines of communication from Aquileia to 
Rhaetia, Noricum, and Pannonia. 

Of these passes Nos. 1, 8, 5, 7 were known to 
Polybius (cited by Strabo, p. 209); and Nos. 
1, 38, 4, 5 are mentioned by Varro (Serv. ad 
Aen, x. 13), who reckons five passes, probably 
because he considers the Col de Lauteret passed 
by Pompey as a separate one. He brings Has- 
drubal over the Cenis. The communication 
with the Central Alps was by No. 6 to the 
Rhone valley, and thence by Viviscus (Vevey) 
and Minnodunum (Mouwdon) to Aventicum; or 
by No. 7 to Brigantia, thence by the western 
road through Vindonissa (Windisch) to Salo- 
durum (Solothurn) and Aventicum. 

Alphénus Varus, [Vaxvs.] 

Alphésiboea (’AAdeoi Boia). 1. Mother of 
Adonis. [Aponts.|—2, Daughter of Phegeus,who 
married Alemaeon. [ALcmAzon.]|—8. Daughter 
of Bias and wife of Pelias (Theor. iii. 45). 

Alphéus Mytilénaeus (’AAgelos MutiAnvaios), 
the author of about 12 epigrams in the Greek 
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Anthology, was probably a contemporary of the 
emperor Augustus (Anth. Pal.). 

Alphéus (AdAgeids: Dor. ’AAgeds; Alfeo, 
Rofeo, Ryfo, Rufea), the chief river of 
Peloponnesus, rises at Phylace in Arcadia, 
shortly afterwards sinks under ground, appears 
again near Asea, and then' mingles its waters 
with those of the Eurodtas. After flowing 20 
stadia, the two rivers disappear under ground : 
the Alpheus again rises at Pegae in Arcadia, and 
increased by many affluents, among them the 
Ladon and the Erymanthus, flows NW. 
through Arcadia and KElis, not far from 
Olympia, and falls into the Ionian sea. (Paus. 
vill. 54; Strab. pp. 275, 343). The subterra- 
nean descent of the river, which is confirmed 
by modern travellers, gave rise to the stories 
about the river-god Alphéus and Artemis 
Alpheiaea, or the nymph Arethusa: a. that 
the river-god Alpheus loved Artemis and she 
escaped him by the strange disguise of smear- 
ing her face and the faces of her nymphs with 
mud (Paus. vi. 227: b. that Artemis fled from 
him to Ortygia (Pind. Nem. i. and Schol.): ¢. 
the later poeticised legends, where instead of 
Artemis we have anymph Arethusa pursued by 
Alpheus, both changed to streams passing under 
the sea and at last united in Ortygia (Paus. v. 
7,2; Ov. Met. v. 752, with the intervention of 
Artemis; Verg. Aen. iii. 694; Stat. Szlv. i. 2, 
203; Theb. i. 271, iv. 289). The actual sequence 
appears to be, that the Artemis of Elis and 
Arcadia was a deity of fountains and streams 
who was o¥uBwpos, or united in worship, with 
Alpheus, and was called Artemis Alpheiaea or 
motauia. This worship was transferred to 
Ortygia by some of the family of the Iamidae 
at Olympia who joined in the Corinthian settle- 
ment and established a temple of Artemis 
morauia and also named a spring in Ortygia 
after the spring Arethusa in Elis. It is easy 
to understand how later orthodoxy found it neces- 
sary to substitute Arethusa for Artemis in the 
legend of the passage under the sea. (Pind. 
Ol. v., Nem.i.; Diod. v. 3; Strab. p. 270.) Strabo 
mentions the story of the saucer thrown into the 
fountain at Olympia and coming up in Ortygia 
with the sacrificial stains upon it: for, when 
the nymph, pursued by Alpheus, was changed 
by Artemis into the fountain of Arethusa in the 
island of Ortygia at Syracuse, the god continued 
to pursue her under the sea, and attempted to 
mingle his stream with the fountain at Ortygia. 

Alphius Avitus. [Avirus.] 

Alpinus. [See under Braacuus.] 

Alsa, a small river of Venetia, which flows 
into the Adriatic a little west of Aquileia. The 
younger Constantine fell here, a. p. 340. 

Alsium (Alsiensis: Palo), one of the most 
ancient Etruscan towns on the coast near 
Caere, and a Roman colony after the 1st Punic 
war. In its neighbourhood Pompey had a 
country-seat (villa Alsiensis). 

Althaea (’AA@afa), daughter of the Aetolian 
king Thestius and Eurythemis, married Oeneus, 
king of Calydon, by whom she became the 
mother of several children. [See MeLEacer.] 

Althaea, the chief town of the Olcades in the 
courtry of the Oretani in Hispania Tarraco- 
nensis. 

Althéménes (AAGnpuEv7s or ’AACaiuévns), son 
of Catreus, king of Crete. In consequence of 
an oracle, that Catreus would lose his life by 
one of his children, Althemenes quitted Crete 
and went to Rhodes. There he unwittingly 
killed his father, who had come in search of his 
son. (Diod.v. 59; Apollod. iii. 2.) 
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Altinum (Altinas: Altino); a municipium 
in the land of the Veneti in the N. of Italy, 
at the mouth of the river Silis and on the 
road from Patayium to Aquileia, was a wealthy 
manufacturing town, and the chief emporium 
for all the goods which were sent from southern 
Italy to the countries of the north. Goods 
could be brought from Ravenna to Altinum 
through the Lagoons and the numerous canals 
of the Po, safe from storms and pirates. There 
were many beautiful villas around the town. 
(Mart. iv. 25; Strab. p. 214; Tac. Hist. iii. 6.) 

Altis (“AAris), the sacred grove of Zeus at 
OLYMPIA. 

Aluntium or Haluntium (’Adovytiov), a town 
on the N. coast of Sicily, on a steep hill, cele- 
brated for its wine. It lay between Tyndaris 
and Calacta; the town of S. Marco probably 
occupies its site. (Dionys. i. 51; Cic. Ver. iv. 
23 .1.) 

Alus or Halus (“Ados, “AAos: AAevs : nr. Ke- 
falosi, Ru.), a town in Phthiotis in Thessaly, at 
the extremity of M. Othrys, built by Athamas. 
(Zl. ii. 682; Hdt. vii. 173; Strab. p, 432.) 

Alyattes ’AAvdrr7s), king of Lydia, B.c. 617- 
560, succeeded his father Sadyattes, and was 
himself succeeded by his son Croesus. He car- 
ried on war with Miletus from 617 to 612, and 
with Cyaxares, king of Media, from 590 to 585; 
an eclipse of the sun, which happened in 585 
during a battle between Alyattes and Cyaxares, 
led to a peace between them. Alyattes drove 
the Cimmerians out’ of Asia and took Smyrna. 
The tomb of Alyattes, N. of Sardis, near the 
lake Gygaea, which consisted of a large mound 
of earth, with a circumference of nearly a mile, 
raised upon a foundation of great stones, still 
exists. (Hdt. i. 25,73, 93; Strab. p. 627.) 

Alyba ?AAUvBn), a town on the S. coast of the 
Euxine. (1. ii. 857.) 

Alypius (AAvmos), of Alexandria, probably 
lived in the 4th century of the Christian aera, 
and is the author of a Greek musical treatise 
entitled ‘Introduction to Music’ (elcaywyh 
povoixh), printed by Meibomius in Antiquae 
Musicae Auctores Septem, Amstel. 1652; Script. 
Metrici, ed. Westphal, 1866. 

Alyzia or. Alyzéa (AAuv(la, "AAUvCeia; AAv- 
(atos; Ru. in the valley of Kandiiz), a town in 
Acarnania near the sea opposite Leucas, with a 
harbour and a temple both sacred to Heracles. 
The temple contained one of the works of Lysip- 
pus representing the labours of Heracles, which 
the Romans carried off. (Thuc. vii. 81; Xen. 
Hell. vy. 4; Strab. p. 450; Cic.. Mam. xvi. 2; 
Plin. iv. 2.) 

Amadécus (’Auddoxos) or Méddcus (Mfdoxos). 
1, King of the Odrysae in Thrace, when Xeno- 
phon visited the country in B.c. 400. He and 
Seuthes, who were the most powerful Thracian 
kings, were frequently at variance, but were 
reconciled to each other by Thrasybulus, the 
Athenian commander, in 390, and induced by him 
to become the allies of Athens (Diod. xiii. 105; 
Xen. An. vii. 2, Hell. iv. 8).—2, A ruler in 
Thrace, who, in conjunction with Berisades and 
Cersobleptes, succeeded Cotys in 358. (Dem. 
in Arist. p. 623.) 

Amafinius, one of the three writers on Epi- 
curean philosophy who preceded Cicero (the 
other two being Rabirius and Catius Insuber). 
They wrote simply and in a popular manner, 
especially on the physical theories of Epicurus, 
merely drawing from the Greek sources without 
any original reasoning. (Cic. Acad. i. 2, 5; 
| Tusc. i. 8, 6, ii. 8, 7, iv. 8, 6.) 

Amagetobria, [MacEropRi.] 
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Amalthéa (AudAdea). 1. The nurse of the 
infant Zeus in Crete. According to some tra- 
ditions Amalthéa is the goat who suckled Zeus, 
and who was rewarded by being placed among 
the stars. [AnGa.] According to others, Amal- 
thea was a nymph, daughter of Oceanus, Helios, 
Haemonius, or of the Cretan king Melisseus, 
who fed Zeus with the milk of a goat. When 
this goat broke off one of her horns, Amalthea 
filled it with fresh herbs and gave it to Zeus, 
who placed it among the stars. According to 
other accounts Zeus himself broke off one of 
the horns of the goat Amalthea, and gave it to 
the daughters of Melisseus, and endowed it with 
the wonderful power of becoming filled with 
whatever the possessor might wish. This 
story is explanatory of the celebrated horn of 
Amalthea, commonly called the horn of plenty 
or cornucopia, which was used in later times as 
the symbol of plenty in general. (Athen. p. 503; 
Strab. p. 458; Ov. Fast. v. 115, Met. ix. 87.) 
{For the story of Amalthea giving the horn of 
plenty to Achelous, and his exchange, see 
AcuELous.] In Diod. iii. 68, there is a story 
that Amalthea was beloved by the Libyan Am- 
mon, who gave her a horn-shaped portion of 
land of great fertility —2. One of the Sibyls, 
identified with the Cumaean Sibyl, who sold to 
king Tarquinius the celebrated Sibylline books 
(Lactant. Inst. i. 6, 10), but distinguished from 
her in Tibull. ii. 5, 67. 

Amalthéum or Amalthéa, a villa of Atti- 
cus on the river Thyamis in Bpirus, was per- 
haps a shrine of the nymph Amalthea, which 
Atticus adorned with statues and bas-reliefs, 
and conyerted into a beautiful summer retreat, 
Cicero, in imitation, constructed a similar _re- 
treat on his estate at Arpinum. (Cic. de Legg. 
ii. 8,7; Adé. i. 18.) : 

Amantia (Auaytfa: Amantinus, Amantianus, 
or Amantes, pl.: Navitza), a Greek town and 
district in Illyricum; the town, said. to have 
been founded by the Abantes of Euboea, lay at 
some distance from the coast, E. of Oricum. 
(Caes. B.C. iii. 12, 40; Cic. Phil. xi. 11.) 

Amanus (6 ’Auavds, 7d Auavdy: >Auavirns, 
Amaniensis: Almadagh), a branch of Mt. 
Taurus, which runs from the head of the Gulf 
of Issus NE. to the principal chain, dividing 
Syria from Cilicia and Cappadocia (Strab. pp. 
521, 535). There were two passes init : the one, 
called the Syrian Gates (af Supia: miAa, Syriae 
Portae: Bylam) near the sea; the other, called 
the Amanian Gates (Amavides or >Auavirad 
mvAat: Amanicae Pylae, Portae Amani Montis: 
Demir Kapu, i.e. the Iron Gate), further to the 
N. The former pass was on the road from 
Cilicia to Antioch, the latter on that to the dis- 
trict Commagene; but, on account of its great 
difficulty, the latter pass was rarely used, until 
the Romans made a road through it. (Arrian. 
An. ii. 7; Polyb. xii. 17, 19; Strab. p. 676; Cic. 
Fam. xv. 4.) 

Amardi or Mardi (“Auapdor, MdpSor), a power- 
ful, warlike, and predatory tribe who dwelt on 
the S. shore of the Caspian Sea. (Strab. p. 514.) 

Amardus or Mardus (“Auapdos, Mdpdos: 
Kizl Ozien), a river flowing through the coun- 
try of the Mardi into the Caspian Sea. 

Amarynceus (’Auapuvyxevs), a chief of the 
Eleans (Z/. xxiii. 630), is said by some writers to 
have fought against Troy; but Homer only men- 
tions his son Diores (Amaryncides) as taking 
part in the Trojan war (1. ii. 622, iv. 517). 

Amarynthus (AudpuvOos: *AuaptyOis), a 
town in Euboea 7 stadia from Eretria, to which 
it belonged, with a celebrated temple of Artemis 
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(Strab. p. 448; Paus. i. 81; Liv. xxxv. 88), who 
was hence called Amarynthia or Amarysia, and 
in whose honour there was a festival of this 
name both in Kuboeaand Attica, (See Dict. of 
Antig. art. Amarynthia.) 

Amasénus (Amaseno), a river in Latium, rises 
in the Volscian mountains, flows by Privernum, 
and after being joined by the Ufens (Ufente), 
which flows from Setia, falls into the sea be- 
tween Circeii and Terracina, though the greater 
part of its waters are lost in the Pontine 
marshes. (Verg. Aen. vii 684, xi. 547.) 

Améasia or -éa (Audoeia: “Auaceds: Ama- 
siah), the capital of the kings of Pontus, was a 
strongly fortified city on both banks of the river 
Iris. It was the birthplace of Mithridates the 
Great and of the geographer Strabo. It is 
described by Strabo (p. 561). 

Amasis, 1. King of Egypt, B.c. 572-528 [the 
Egyptian Aahmes II]. When the expedition of 
Apries against Cyrene had failed [Aprms], 
Amasis, whom he had trusted to quell the mu- 
tinous troops, became their leader and defeated 
hismaster. For six years he reigned jointly with 
Apries, and then put him todeath. Although the 
Egyptian party who had given him the throne 
expected him to withdraw all favour from the 
Greeks and cease to employ them or merce- 
naries, he did just the contrary. He formed a 
body-guard of Ionians at Memphis, married La- 
dice, a native of Cyrene, of the family of the 
Battiadae, and restored Naucratis as a settle- 
ment for Greek traders in the Delta. [Navcra- 
t1s.] His reign was one of great prosperity. 

Hdt. ii. 161-182, iii. 1-16; Diod. i. 68, 95.)— 
2. A Persian, sent in the reign of Cambyses (B8.c. 
525) against Cyrene, took Barca, but did not 
succeed in taking Cyrene. (Hdt. iv. 167, 201.) 

Amastris (Auaorpis, Ion. ~Aunorpis). 1. 
Wife of Xerxes, and mother of Artaxerxes [., 
was of a cruel and vindictive character (Hdt. 
vii. 61, ix. 108-118).—2. Also called Amastrine, 
niece of Darius, the last king of Persia. She 
married, 1. Craterus; 2. Dionysius, tyrant of 
Heraclea in Bithynia, B.c. 322; and 3. Lysi- 
machus, B.c. 802. Having been abandoned by 
Lysimachus upon his marriage with Arsinoé, 
she retired to Heraclea, where she reigned. She 
was drowned by her two sons about 288. (Arrian. 
An. vii. 4; Diod. xx. 109; Memn. 4, 5.) 

Amastris (“Auaorpis: “Auaorpiavds: Ama- 
sera), a large and beautiful city, with two har- 
bours, on the coast of Paphlagonia, built by 
Amastris after her separation from Lysimachus 
(about B.c. 800), on the site of the old town of 
Sesimus, which name the citadel retained. The 
new city was built and peopled by the inha- 
bitants of Cytorus and Cromna. (Hl. ii. 853; 
Strab. p. 544; Plin. Hp. x. 99; Catull. 4, 11.) 

AmiAata, wife of king Latinus and mother of 
Lavinia, opposed Lavinia being given in mar- 
riage to Aeneas, because she had already pro- 
mised her to Turnus. When she heard that 
Turnus had fallen in battle, she hung herself. 
(Verg. Aen. xii. 600; Dionys. i. 64.) 

Amathis, untis (AuaGods, odyros: ’Auabou- 
ows : Limasol), an ancient town on the. coast 
of Cyprus, with a celebrated temple of Aphro- 
dite, who was hence called Amathisia. But it 
preserved its Phoenician character and retained 
the worship of Melcart. It long remained 
faithful to Persia (Hdt. v. 104), There were 
copper-mines in the neighbourhood of the town 
(fecundam Amathunta metalli, Oy. Met. x. 
220). [Cyprus.] 

AmAtius, surnamed Psewdomarius, originally 
an oculist. Itis said that his real name was 
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Herophilus, which he romanised into Amatius. 
Pretended to be either the son or grandson of 
the great Marius, and was put to death by 
Antony in B.c. 44. (Val. Max. ix. 15,2; Appian. 
B.C. iti. 2; Cic. Att. xii. 49, xiv. 6-8, Phil. i. 2, 5.) 

AmazOnes (Aua(dves), a mythical race of 
warrior women who engaged in battle with dif- 
ferent Greek heroes according to various local 
traditions. Their especial country in legend 
was in Pontus, near the river Thermodon, where, 
by some accounts, the Naiad Harmonia had 
born them to Ares, and where they founded the 
city Themisc¥ra, in the neighbourhood of the 
modern Trebizond (Paus. i. 2; Diod. iv. 16; 
Ap. Bh, ii. 996; Pherecyd. fr. 25). Their 
eountry was inhabited only by the Amazons, 
who were governed by a queen : but in order to 
propagate their race, they met once a year the 
Gargareans in Mount Caucasus. The children of 
the female sex were brought up by the Amazons, 
and each had her right breast cut off, the better 
to manage spear and bow (whence the name, 
a-uaCéds, according to most: Diod. ii, 45; 
Apollod. ii. 5; Arnian. An. vii. 18 ; ef. Unimam- 
mia, Plaut. Cure. iii. 75), but it should be 
observed that this does not appear in any art 
representation of an Amazon. The male chil- 
dren were sent to the Gargareans or put to 
death. The foundation of several towns in Asia 
Minor and in the islands of the Aegean is 
ascribed to them, e.g. of Ephesus, Smyrna, 
Cyme, and Myrina, and it is particularly to be 
noticed that very prevalent traditions connect 
them, not merely with the north of Asia Minor, 
Colchis, the Caucasus, &c., but also with Thrace 
and Scythia (Aesch. Px. 723; Verg. Aen. xi. 
659; Strab. p. 504; Hdt.iv. 110). The Greeks 
believed in their existence as a real historical 
race down to a late period ; and hence it is said 
that Thalestris, the queen of the Amazons, 
hastened to Alexander, in order to become a 
mother by the conqueror of Asia (Plut. Alex. 
46). The following are the chief mythical ad- 
ventures with which the Amazons are con- 
nected. In Homer they appear in Phrygian and 
Lycian story (JJ. iii. 188, vi. 186)—they are said 
to have invaded Lycia in the reign of Iobates, 
but were destroyed by Bellerophontes, who 
happened to be staying at the king’s court. 
[BELLEROPHONTES; LaomEDon.] They also 
invaded Phrygia, and fought with the Phrygians 
and Trojans when Priam was a young man. 
Their story was developed by Arctinus, who, 
unlike Homer, makes their queen Penthesilea 
the ally of Priam, but in the period of the war 
after the close of the Iliad, when she was slain 
by Achilles. This is a favourite subject in 
art (Q. Smyrn. i. 669). A later story tells of 
their being repelled from the island of Leuce at 
the mouth of the Danube by the ghost of 
Achilles. The ninth among the labours imposed 
upon Heracles by Eurystheus, was to take from 
Hippolyte, the queen of the Amazons, her 
girdle, the ensign of her kingly power, which 
she had received as a present from Ares. 
(HeracuEs.] The Athenian story makes them 
invade Attica, penetrating into the town itself, 
in revenge for the attack which Theseus had 
made upon them. They are repelled and driven 
back to Asia by Theseus. This was the subject 
of Micon’s picture of the Amazons on the Stoa 
Poikile (Paus. i. 15,2; Aristoph. Lys. 6783 cf. 
Aesch. Hum. 655; Plut. Thes. 27). As to the 
origin of these stories different theories have 
been put forward. That of O. Miiller and later 
writers following him, is that the story arose 
from armed maiden attendants (fepd5ovAo:) of 
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the ‘ Magna Mater’ under one or more of her 
names, the Goddess of Comana, Artemis of 
Ephesus, Cybele, the Goddess Ma or Amma. 
This may derive some probability from the 
accounts of their connexion with Artemis in 
some stories, their attendance on her as huntress 
maidens, their offerings to Artemis Tauropolos, 
their recognition of her power in Laconia 
(Paus. iii. 25, 2). But, on the other hand, 
nothing can be further removed than the 
Amazons, as represented to us, from the sen- 
suality of the temple-slaves. A more likely 
origin is suggested by the legends which make 
them come from Thracian and Scythian lands, 
connected with the Thracian Ares, whose chil- 
dren they are by some accounts, and to whom 
they sacrifice horses (Ap. Rh. ii. 387). Coupling 
this with the accounts which reached the Greeks 
regarding the life and character of women 
among these northern races, their free and 
hardy life, hunting and bathing like men (Hat. 
iv. 116), it is easy to understand how these 
stories of warrior women may have grown up, 
and how they reached Greece in connexion 
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Ambiatinus Vicus, a place in the country of 
the Treviri near Coblenz, where the emperor 
Caligula was born (Suet. Cal. 8). 

Ambib4ri, an Armoric people in Gaul, near 
the modern Ambiéres in Normandy (Caes. B: G. 
vil. 75). 

Ambiliati, a Gallic people, perhaps in Brit- 
tany (Caes. B..G. iii. 9). 

Ambi6rix, a chief of the Eburones in Gaul, 
cut to pieces, in conjunction with Cativolcus, 
the Roman troops under Sabinus and Cotta, 
who were stationed for the winter in the terri- 
tories of the Eburones, B.c. 54. He failed in 
taking the camp of Q. Cicero, and was defeated 
on the arrival of Caesar, who was unable to 
obtain possession of the person of Ambiorix, 
notwithstanding his ac:ive pursuit of the latter. 
(Caes. B. G. v. 26-51, vi. 29-48, viii. 24; Dio 
Cass, xl. 5, 31.) 

Ambivareti, the clientes or vassals of the 
Aedui, probably dwelt N. of the latter (B. G. 
vil. 75). 

Ambivariti, a Gallic people, W. of the Maas, 
in the neighbourhood of Namur (B, G. iv. 9). 


Wounded Amazons. 


with stories of Ares; the connexion with Ar- 
temis probably arose merely from the huntress 
character which belonged to her. In art the 
Amazons are a favourite subject alike in great 
sculptures such as those from the temple frieze 
at Bassae, from the Mausoleum and from Xan- 
thus, and on vases. It is noticeable that in the 
more archaic art they are dressed and armed 
exactly like male warriors (ayridveipat); but after 
the Persian wars in vase pictures they assume 
an Oriental type of dress and appearance, while 
in sculptures they become idealised warrior 
maidens, resembling some types of the huntress 
Artemis, and perhaps modelled after Spartan 
maidens. In the Greek form they wear the 
chiton with the right breast bare whether on 
foot or on horseback; on the vases their garb is 
Oriental with the Phrygian cap and with the 
Asiatic or the Scythian trousers. The charac- 
teristic Amazonian arms besides the bow are 
the double battle-axe and the crescent shield 
(cf. Hor. Od. iv. 4, 17; Dict. Ant. s.vv. Pelta, 
Securis). [PENTHESILEA.] : 

Ambarri, a people of Gaul, on the Arar 
(Saéne) E. of the Aedui, and of the same stock 
as the latter (Caes. B. G. vii. 75; Liv. v. 34). 

Ambiani, a Belgic people, between the Bello- 
vaci and Atrebates, conquered by Caesar in 
B.c. 57. Their chief town was Samarobriva, 
afterwards called Ambiani, now Amiens (Caes. 
B. G. ii. 4, 15, vii. 75). 


(Phigalean Marbles.) 


Ambivius Turpio. [Tuxpro.] 

Amblada (7a”AuBAada: "Aupdradeds), a town 
in Pisidia, on the borders of Caria; famous for 
its wine (Strab. p. 570). 

Ambracia (Aumpaxia, afterwards ’AuBpaxtla : 
"AuBparidrns, AuBpaxveds, Ambraciensis: Arta), 
a town on the left bank of the Arachthus, 80 
stadia from the coast, N. of the Ambracian Gulf, 
was originally included in Acarnania, but after- 
wards in Hpirus. It was colonised by the 
Corinthians about B.c. 660, and at an early 
period acquired wealth and importance. It be- 
came subject to the kings of Epirus about the 
time of Alexander the Great. Pyrrhus made it 
the capital of his kingdom, and adorned it with 
public buildings and statues. Ata later time 
it joined the Aetolian League, wastaken by the 
Romans in B.c. 189, and stripped of its works 
of art. Its inhabitants were transplanted to 
the new city of Nicopoxts, founded by Augustus 
after the battle of Actium, B.c. 81. South of 
Ambracia on the E. of the Arachthus, and close 
to the sea, was the fort Ambracus. (Strab. pp. 
825, 452; Hadt. viii. 45; Thue. i. 46, ii. 80, ii. 
105; Polyb. xxii. 9-13; Liv. xxxviii. 3-9.) 

Ambracius Sinus (’Aumpakids or AuBpakikds 
KéAmos: G. of Arta), a gulf of the Ionian Sea 
between Epirus and Acarnania, said by Poly- 
bius to be 300 stadia long and 100 wide, and 
with an entrance only 5 stadia in width. Its 
real length is 25 miles and its breadth 10; the 
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entrance is about half a mile wide, narrowing 
in one part to 700 yards. 

Ambrones (“AuBpwves), a Celtic people, who 
joined the Cimbri and Teutones in their invasion 
of fhe Roman dominions, and were defeated by 
Marius near Aquae Sextiae (Azz) in B.c. 102. 

Ambrosius, bishop of Milan 374. [See 
Diet. of Christian Biography. | 

Ambrysus or Amphrysus.("AuBpuoos: *Ap- 
Bpvoeds: nr. Dhistomo), a town in Phocis 
strongly fortified, S. of M. Parnassus: in the 
neighbourhood were numerous vineyards. It was 
fortified with a double wall by the Thebans as 
a stronghold against Philip, (Strab. p. 423; 
Paus. x. 86, 1.) 

Ambustus, Fabius. The notable persons of 
this name are 1, M., pontifex maximus in the 
yedr when Rome was taken by the Gauls, B.c. 
890. His three sons, Kaeso, Numerius, and 
Quintus, were sent as ambassadors to the Gauls 
when the latter were besieging Clusium, and 
took part in a sally of the besieged against the 
Gauls (B.c. 391). The Gauls demanded that 
the Fabii should be surrendered to them for 
violating the law of nations; and upon the 
senate refusing to give up the guilty parties, 
they marched against Rome. The three sons 
were in the same year elected consular tribunes 
(Liv. v. 35, 41).—2. M., consular tribune in B.c. 
831 and 369, and censor in 363, had two daugh- 
ters, of whom the elder was married to Ser. 
Sulpicius, and the younger to C. Licinius Stolo, 
the author of the Licinian Rogations. Accord- 
ing to the story recorded by Livy, the younger 
Fabia induced her father to assist her husband 
in obtaining the consulship for the plebeian 
order, into which she had married (Liv. vi. 22, 
84, 36).—38. M., thrice consul, in B.c. 860, when 
he conquered the Hernici, a second time in 356, 
when he conquered the Falisci and Tarquinien- 
ses, and a third time in 354, when he conquered 
the Tiburtes. He was dictator in 351. He was 
the father of the celebrated Q. Fabius Maximus 
Rullianus. [Maxmus.] (Livy. vii. 11, 17, 22, 
Viii. 33.) 

Aménanus (Apevayds, Dor. "Auevas), a river 
in Sicily near Catana, sometimes dried up for 
years together (nwne fluit, interdum suppressis 
fontibus aret, Ov. Met. xv. 280; Strab. p. 240), 
possibly owing to volcanic changes in Etna, at 
whose foot it rises. 

Améria (Amerinus: Amelia), an ancient town 
in Umbria, and a municipium, the birthplace of 
Sex. Roscius defended by Cicero, was situate in 
a district rich in vines (Verg. Georg. i. 265), on 
a hill 56 miles from Rome, between the valleys 
of the Tiber and the Nar (Strab. p. 227; Plin. 
iii. § 114). 

Ameri6la, a town in the land of the Sabines, 
destroyed by the Romans at a very early period 
(Liv. i. 88; Plin. iii. § 68). 

Amestratus (Amestratinus: Mistretta), a 
town in the N. of Sicily, not far from the coast, 
the same as the Myttistratum of Polybius and 
the Amastra of Silius Italicus, taken by the 
Romans from the Carthaginians in the first 
Punic war (Cic. Verr. iii. 89, 48, 74). > 

Amestris. [Amasrnis.] 

Amida (7 “Auda: Diarbekr), a town in So- 
phene (Armenia Major) on the Upper Tigris. 
It was taken by the Persian king Sapor a.p. 
859, when Ammianus Marcellinus was among 
the defenders (Am. Mare. xix.1), The Romans 
afterwards recovered it. 

Amilcear. [Hamimcar.] , 

Aminias (’Ayeivlas), brother of Aeschylus, 
distinguished himself at the battle of Salamis 
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(p.c. 480); he and EKumenes were judged to 
have been the bravest on this occasion among 
all the Athenians (Hdt. viii. 84, 93; Plut. 
Them, 14; Diod. xi. 27). 

Amipsias (Apecias), a comic poet of Athens, 
contemporary with Aristophanes, whom he twice 
conquered in the dramatic contests, gaining the 
second prize with his Connus when Aristo- 
phanes was third with the Clouds (B.c. 428), 
and the first with his Comastae when Aristo- 
phanes gained the second with the Birds (B.c. 
414), (Diog. Laert. ii. 28.) 

Amisia or Amisius (Hms), a river in northern 
Germany well known to the Romans, on which 
Drusus had a naval engagement with the Bruc- 
teri, B.c, 12 (Strab. p. 290; Mela, iii. 8; Tac. 
Ann. i. 60, 68, 70, ii. 28). 

Amisia (Hmden 2), a fortress on the left bank 
of the river of the same name (Tac. Az. ii. 8). 

Amisodarus (’Auioddapos), a king of Lycia, 
who brought up the monster Chimaera ; his sons 
Atymnius and Maris were slain at Troy by the 
sons of Nestor (ZU. xvi. 317-328; Apollod. ii. 3), 

Amisus (Amiods: “Awionyvds, Amisénus: 
Samsun), a large city on the coast of Pontus, 
on a bay of the Euxine Sea, called after it 
(Amisenus Sinus). Mithridates enlarged it, 
and made it one of hisresidences. It was taken 
by Lucullus B.c. 71, by Pharnaces B.c. 47, freed 
by Julius Caesar, and again held by tyrants, 
liberated from the tyrant Strato by Augustus 
immediately after Actium (see Ramsay’s Asia 
Minor, p. 194). It became one of the civitates 
foederatae, and before Trajan’s time was at- 
tached to the province of Bithynia-~Pontus as a 
free city (Strab. p. 547; Dio Cass. xlii. 46; App. 
B.C. ji. 91; Plut. Lue. 15; Plin. Hp. x. 98). 

Amiternum (Torre d’ Amiterno), an ancient 
Sabine town, according to Cato and Varro the 
cradle of the Sabine race (Dionys. i. 14, ii. 49). 
It stood on the Aternus, under the highest of 
the Apennines (Gran Sasso d’ Italia). It fell 
into decay in the civil wars, but was re-colonised 
and became a place of importance under the 
Empire, and was the birthplace of Sallust. 
According to Liv. x. 89 it was in the power or 
the alliance of Samnium at the beginning of 
the third Samnite war, and was taken B.C. 293 
(Verg. Aen. vii. 710; Strab. p. 228). 

Ammianus (Auavds), a Greek epigramma- 
tist, but probably a Roman by birth, the author 
of nearly thirty epigrams in the Greek An- 
thology, lived under Trajan and Hadrian. 

Ammianus Marcellinus, by birth a Greek, 
and a native of Syrian Antioch, was admitted 
at an early age among the imperial bodyguards. 
He served many years under Ursicinus, one of 
the generals of Constantius, both in the West 
and East, and he subsequently attended the 
emperor Julian in his campaign against the 
Persians (A.D. 863). Eventually he established 
himself at Rome, where he composed his his- 
tory, and was alive at least as late as 890. His 
history, written in Latin, extended from the 
accession of Nerva, A.D. 96, the point at 
which the histories of Tacitus terminated, to 
the death of Valens, 4.p. 878, comprising a 
period of 282 years. It was divided into 81 
books, of which the first 13 arelost. The re- 
maining 18 embrace the acts of Constantius 
from A.D, 353, the seventeenth year of his reign, 
together with the whole career of Gallus, Ju- 
lianus, Jovianus, Valentinianus, and Valens. 
The portion preserved was the more important 
part of the work, as he was a contemporary of 
the events described in these books. ‘The style 
of Ammianus is too often affected and bom- 
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bastic, but his accuracy, fidelity, and impartiality 
deserve praise.—Hditions. By Eyssenhardt, 
Berl. 1871; Gardthausen, Gott. 1875. 

Ammon, more correctly Amon or Amun, the 
supreme god of the Egyptians according to the 
Theban theology. He may possibly, as some 
think, have been originally the god of animal 
and vegetable fruitfulness; but there is no 
doubt that as Amen-Ra at Thebes he was the 
Sun-God, who ruled over all the upper and the 
under world, and whose representative on the 
earth was the reigning king of Egypt. His 
worship in the original form was set aside by 
Amenhotep IV., who from his mother, appa- 
rently a Mesopotamian, had adopted views in 
favour of a purer monotheism, and substituted 
the worship of ‘ the sun’s disk’ for the orthodox 
worship of Amun, and though the original faith 
was restored by the following dynasty, and 
especially by Ramses II. (=Sesostris), some 
traces of the change remained. A further 
variation from other lands was caused by the 
Ethiopian conquest of Egypt in the 8th century 
B.C. whence some Ethiopian characteristics 
were introduced into his worship, and the erro- 
neous idea arose that the Egyptians had de- 
rived the religion of Amun from Meroé (Hdt. 
ii. 29,42). When Psammetichus established his 
rule in Lower Egypt at Sais, in the 7th century 
B.c., the exclusive worship of Amun, except in 
his special temples, diminished; but soon after 
this he was brought into relation with Greek 
mythology, through the settlers at Naucratis, 
&c., and still more through the Greek colonists 
of Cyrene, who became acquainted with the 
famous oracle of Ammon in the western Oasis 
of the Ammonium (Siwah), founded by a colony 
of Egyptians and Ethiopians in the 8th century. 
His worship spread in Greece, being identified 
with that of Zeus; sothat he became Zebs “Au- 
pwy, and to the Ro- 
mans Jupiter Am- 
mon. (Pind. Pyth. 
iv. 16; Plat. Polit. 
257 B, where ‘ our’ 
God. means Cyre- 
naic.) It appears in 
Laconia (Paus. iii. 
18, 2). The oracle 
from the Am- 
monium, to which 
tradition gave the 
same origin as that 
of Dodona (Hat. ii. 
54), gained much 
influence with the 
Greeks after Alex- 
ander’s visit, and 
sacred embassies 


were sent to it 
[see Dict. Ant. 
s.v. Theoris]. In 


Hgyptian art Am- 
mon is represented 
sometimes with a 
head-dress of two lofty feathers, symbolising his 
rule over the upper and under world; sometimes 
_as a ram-headed deity with an.orb over the 
horns, symbolising the sun. Some take the 
ram merely to signify animal fruitfulness. It 
looks more like the remnant of a totemistic 
religion, especially where the custom of cloth- 
ing the statue in the skin of a slaughtered ram 
is mentioned (Hat. ii. 42). In Greek art this 
symbol of the ram is preserved, but brought 
into agreement with Greek taste by merely 
showing the horns added to the ideal human 


Ammon. : 
(From Wilkinson's Egyptians.) 
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head, as in figures of Zeus Ammon and Alex- 
ander the Great (seen in coins of Lysimachus). 
See coin, p. 50. 

Ammonium. [Oasis.] 

Amménius (Auudvios). 1, Grammaticus, 
of Alexandria, left this city on the overthrow of 
the heathen temples in .p. 389, and settled at 
Constantinoplex He wrote, in Greek, a valu- 
able work, On the Differences of Words of like 
Signification (rep) duolwy ka Siapdpwy A€Eewr). 
—Editions. By Valckenaer, Lugd. Bat. 1789; 
by Schafer, Lips. 1822.—2. Son of Hermeas, 
studied at Athens under Proclus (who died a.D. 
484), and was the master of Simplicius, Damas- 
cius, and others. He wrote numerous com- 
mentaries in Greek on the works of the earlier 
philosophers. His extant works are Commen- 
taries on the Isagoge of Porphyry, or the Five 
Predicables, first published at Venice in 1500; 
and On the Categories of Aristotle, and De 
Interpretatione, published by Brandis in his 
edition of the Scholia of Aristotle—3, Of 
Lamprae in Attica, a Peripatetic philosopher, 
lived in the first century of the Christian aera, 
and was the instructor of Plutarch (Plut. 
Symp. iii. 1).—4, Sumamed Saceas, or sack- 
carrier, because his employment was carrying 
the corn landed at Alexandria, as a public 
porter, was born of Christian parents. Some 
writers assert, and others deny, that he aposta- 
tised from the faith. At any rate he combined 
the study of philosophy with Christianity, and 
is regarded by those who maintain his apostasy 
as the founder of the later Platonic School. 
Among his disciples were Longinus, Heren- 
nius, Plotinus, and Origen. He died a.p. 248, 
at the age of more than 80 years. 

Amnias, a river of Pontus, E. of the Halys 
(Strab. p. 562; Appian, Mithr. 18). 

isus (’Auyiods), a town in the N. of 
Crete and the harbour of Cnossus, situated on 
a river of the same name, the nymphs of which, 
called Ammnisiddes, were in the service of Arte- 
mis (Strab. p. 470; Od. xix. 188; Ap. Rh. iii. 
881; Callim. Hymn. Dian. 15). 

Amon. [Ammovn.] 

Amor. [ERos.] 

Amorgus (“Ayopyos: ’Auopyivos: Amorgo), 
an island in the Grecian Archipelago, one of 
the Sporades, the birthplace of Simonides, and 
under the Roman emperors a place of banish- 
ment, more favourable than Gyarus as being 
productive of corn, oil, and wine. It had three 
towns on its western coast, Aigiale, Arcesine, 
and Minon. (Strab. p. 487; Scyl. p. 22; Tac. 
Ann. iv. 80.) 

Amorium (’Audpiov), a city of Galatia, 30 
miles SW. of Pessianus. 

Ampé (“Aumn, Hat.) or Ampelone (Plin.), 
a town at the mouth of the Tigris, where Darius 
I. planted the Milesians whom he removed 
from their own city after the Ionian revolt 
(B.c. 494). (Hat. vi. 20; Plin. vi. § 159.) 

L. Ampélius, the author of a small work, 
entitled Liber Memorialis, lived in the 2nd 
century of the Christian era. His work is a 
sort of commonplace-book, containing a meagre 
summary of the most striking natural objects 
and of the most remarkable events, divided 
into 50 chapters. He is praised by Sidonius 
Apollinaris (ix. 299). It is generally printed 
with Florus, and is published separately by 
Beck, Lips. 1826; Wélfflin, Lips, 1854. 

Ampélus, the personification of the vine. 
He was a beautiful youth, son of a satyr and a 
nymph, and beloved by Dionysus. According 
to Ovid (Fast. iii. 407), he was killed by falling 
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from a vine branch, and was placed, as Vinde- 
mitor, in the stars; according to Nonn. Dionys. 
x. 175, he was changed into a vine. A marble 
group now in the British Museum represents 
Dionysus with Ampelus half changed into a 
vine. 

Ampélus (“Auzedos), a promontory at the 
extremity of the peninsula Sithonia in Chal- 
cidice in Macedonia, near Tarone. 

Ampélisia (Aumedovala: C. Hspartel), the 
promontory at the W. end of the S, or African 
coast of the Fretum Gaditanum (Straits of 
Gibraltar). The natives of the country called 
it Cotes (ai Kéreis), (Strab. p. 825 ; Plin. vy. 1.) 

Amphaxitis (Audagiris), a district of Myg- 
donia in Macedonia, at the mouths of the Axius 
and Echedorus (Polyb. v. 97; Strab. p. 830). 

Amphéa (“Audera: "Audevs), a small town of 
Messenia on the borders of Laconia and Mes- 
senia, conquered by the Spartans in the first 
Messenian war (Paus. iv. 5, 9). 

Amphiaraus (’Ayudidpaos), son of Oicles and 
Hypermnestra, daughter of Thestius, was de- 
scended on his father’s side from the famous 
seer Melampus, and was himself a great pro- 
phet and a great hero at Argos, having first 
gained his prophetic powers by sleeping in the 
paytikds olkos at Phlius (Paus. ii. 13, 6). By 
his wife Eriphyle, the sister of Adrastus, he 
was the father of Alemaeon, Amphilochus, 
Eurydice, and Demonassa, He took part in 
the hunt of the Calydonian boar, and the Argo- 
nautic voyage. He also joined Adrastus in the 
expedition against Thebes, although he foresaw 
its fatal termination, through the persuasions 
of his wife Eriphyle, who had been induced to 
persuade her husband by the necklace of Har- 
monia which Polynices had given her. On 
leaving Argos, however, he enjoined his sons to 
punish their mother.for his death. [ALomaxON. | 
During the war against Thebes, Amphiaraus 
fought bravely, but could not escape his fate. 
Pursued by Periclymenus, he fled towards the 
river Ismenius, and the earth swallowed him 
up together with his chariot, before he was 
overtaken by his enemy. (Od. xv. 240-247; 
Pind. Nem. ix. 57, Ol. vi. 21; Aesch. Sept. 
587; Soph. HJ, 887; Stat. Theb. vii. 816.) In 
Paus. i. 34 there is a story that he was swal- 
lowed up by the earth at Harma, near Myca- 
lessus. Zeus made him immortal, and hence- 
forth he was worshipped as a hero between 
Potniae and Thebes (Hat. i. 46, viii. 134), but 
afterwards with greater fame near Oropus, 
where also his temple for dream-oracles was 
situated (Paus. i. 84). (See Dict. of Ant. art. 
Oraculum.) 

Amphicaea or Amphicléa (Audixaa, "Aupt- 
KAcia: “Aupicareds ; Dhadhi or Oglunitza 2), a 
town in the N. of Phocis, with an adytum of 
Dionysus, was called for a long time Ophitéa 
COgirefa) (Hdt. viii. 88; Paus. x. 8, 38). 

Amphictyon (Audicrudy). 1, A king of 
Attica who drove out his father-in-law Cranaus, 
and reigned for 12 years, when he was displaced 
by Erichthonius (Paus. i. 2, 5; Apollod. i. 7).— 
2. The mythical founder of the Amphictyonic 
council, son of Deucalion (Pans. x. 8). He had 
a temple at Anthela, near Thermopylae (Hat. 
vii. 200). 

Amphidamas (Audidduas). 1. Son of Aleus 
and brother of Lycurgus, the Arcadian king 
(Paus. viii. 4, 6; Ap. Rh. i. 161): others make 
him the father, others the son, of Lycurgus (1. 
li. 603). He was one of the Argonauts. (Other 
mythical persons of the same name, Il. x. 266; 
Hes. Op. 652.)—2. General of the Eleans B.c. 
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218, taken prisoner by Philip, king of Macedon 
(Polyb. iv. 75, 84, 86). 

Amphidoli (’AypidoAo), a town in Pisatis in 
Elis (Xen. Hell. iii. 2, 80; Strab. pp. 341, 349). 

Amphiléchia ’?Audinoxia), the country of the 
Amphilochi ’?AuolAoxo:), an Hpirot race, at the 
E. end of the Ambracian gulf, usually included 
in Acarnania. Their chief town was ARGOS 
AMPHILOCHICUM.. (Strab. p. 326.) 

Amphiléchus (’Au@iAoxos), son of Amphia- 
raus and Hriphyle, and brother of Alemaeon, 
He took an active part in the expedition of the_ 
Epigoni against Thebes, assisted his brother in 
the murder of their mother [ALcmaxnon], and 
afterwards fought against Troy, and was in the 
wooden horse (Quint. Sm. xii. 823). On his re- 
turn from Troy, together with Mopsus, who was 
like himself a seer, he founded the town of 
Mallos in Cilicia. Hence he proceeded to his 
native place, Argos, but returned to Mallos, 
where he was killed in single combat by Mopsus- 
(Strab. p. 675; Lycophr. 489), or by Apollo 
(Strab. p. 676). Others relate (Thue. ii. 68) that, 
after leaving Argos, Amphilochus founded Argos 
Amphilochicum on the Ambracian gulf. He 
was worshipped at Muallos in Cilicia, at Oropus, 
and at Athens. (Paus. i. 34, 2, iii. 15, 63 ep. 
Mopsus.) 

Amphilytus (’Au@iAvros), a celebrated seer in 
the time of Peisistratus (B.c. 559), is called both 
an Acarnanian and an Athenian; he may have 
been an Acarnanian who received the franchise 
at Athens (Hat. i. 62; Plat. Theag. p. 124). 

Amphimachus (Aydiuaxos). 1, Son of Ctea- 
tus, grandson of Poseidon, one of the four leaders 
of the Epeans against Troy, was slain by Hector 
(Il. “xiii. 185).—2, Son of Nomion, with his 
brother Nastes, led the Carians to the assistance 
of the Trojans, and was slain by Achilles (Jl. 
ii. 870).—8, Son of Polyxenus (Z1. ii. 628). 

Amphimalla (ra *AudiuaddAa), a town on the 
N. coast of Crete, on a bay called after it (@. of 
Armiro). 

Amphimédon (Audiuédwr), of Ithaca, a guest- 
friend of Agamemnon, and a suitor of Penelope, 
slain by Telemachus (Od. xxii. 284, xxiv. 108). 

Amphinomus (Audivouos) and his brother 
Anapius were dutiful citizens of Catane, who 
in an eruption of Aetna carried off, the one his 
father, the other his mother, on their shoulders, 
The lava turned aside and spared them. They 
appear in later coins of the city. (Paus. x. 28,4; 
Claudian, vii. 41; Auson. Ord, Urb. Nob. 92.) 

Amphion (Audiwy). 1, Son of Zeus and An- 
tiope, the daughter of Nycteus of Thebes, and 
twin-brother of Zethus. Amphion and Zethus 
were born either at Eleutherae in Boeotia or on 
Mount Cithaeron, whither their mother had fled, 
and grew up among the shepherds, not knowing 
their descent. Hermes (according to others, 
Apollo, or the Muses) gave Amphion a lyre, who 
henceforth practised song and music, while his 
brother spent his time in hunting and tending 
the flocks. (Od. xi. 260 ; Eur. Antiop. Fr. ; Paus. 
li. 6.2; Ov. Met. vi. 110; Hor. Hp. i. 18.) Having 
become acquainted with their origin, they 
marched against Thebes, where Lycus reigned, 
the husband of their mother Antiope, whom he 
had repudiated, and had then marriéd Dirce in 
her stead. They took the city, and as Lycus 
and Dirce had treated their mother with great 
cruelty, the two brothers killed them both. 
They put Dirce to death by tying her to a bull, 
who dragged her about till she perished; and 
they then threw her body into a well, which was 
from this time called the well of Dirce (Stat. 
Theb. ix. 678). After they had obtained posses- 
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sion of Thebes, they fortified it by a wall. It 
is said that when Amphion played his lyre, the 
stones moved of their own accord and formed 
the wall (Schol. Ap. Rh. i. 740, 763; Apollod. 
iii. 5,5; Hor. Od. iii. 11; Prop. i. 9, 10; Stat. 
Theb. iv. 857). Amphion afterwards married 
Niobe, who bore him many sons and daughters, 
all of whom were killed by Apollo. His death 
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Zethus and Amphion. (From a Bas-relief at Rome.) 


is differently related: some say that he killed 
himself from grief at the loss of his children 
(Oy. Met. vi. 270), and others tell us that he was 
killed by Apollo because he made an assault on 
the Pythian temple of the god. Amphion and 
his brother were buried at Thebes. A connexion 
may be traced between the Theban legend of 
these twin sons of Zeus and the Lacedaemonian 
legend of the Dioscuri; and, again, between 
Amphion and Apollo, The punishment inflicted 
upon Dirce is represented in the celebrated 
arnese bull, the work of Apollonius and Tau- 
riscus, which was discovered in 1546, and placed 
in the Farnese palace at Rome. (Plin. xxxvi. 
§ 34.) [Drmcxz.|—2. Son of Jasus and father of 
Chloris (Od. xi. 281). In Homer, this Amphion, 
king of Orchomenos, is distinct from Amphion 
the husband of Niobe; but in some traditions 
they were regarded as the same person. 
Amphipolis (ApdimodAis; ~AudumodAirns: 
Neokhorio, in Turkish Jeni-Keut), a town in 
Macedonia on the left or eastern bank of the 
Strymon, just below its egress from the lake 
Cercinitis, and about 3 miles from the sea. 
The Strymon flowed almost round the town, 
nearly forming a circle, whence its name Amphi- 
olis. It was originally called *Evvea d5ol, ‘ the 
ine Ways,’ and belonged to the Edonians, a 
Thracian people. Aristagoras of Miletus first 
attempted to colonise it, but was cut off with 
his followers by the Edonians in B.c. 497. The 
Athenians made a next attempt with 10,000 
colonists, but they were all destroyed by the 
Edonians in 465. In 437 the Athenians were 
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more successful, and drove the Edonians out of 
the ‘Nine Ways,’ which was henceforth called 
Awphipolis. (Hdt. v. 126,ix. 75; Thuc. i. 100, 


Coin of Amphipolis. 
Obv., Apollo, laurel-crowned ; rev., torch and crown. 


iv. 102, v. 6.) It was one of the most important 
of the Athenian possessions, being advan- 
tageously situated for trade on a navigable river 
in the midst of a fertile country, and near the 
gold mines of M. Pangaeus. Hence the indig- 
nation of the Athenians when it fell into the 
hands of Brasidas (B.c. 424) and of Philip (358). 
Under the Romans it was a free city, and the 
capital of Macedonia prima: the Via Egnatia 


Plan of the neighbourhood of Amphipolis, 

1, site of Amphipolis ; 2, site of Eion; 8, ridge connecting 
Amphipolis with Mt. Pangaeus; 4, Long Wall of Amphi- 
polis: the three marks across indicate the gates; 5, 
Palisade (cra¢pwyua) connecting the Long Wall with the 
bridge over the Strymon; 6, Lake Cercinitis; 7, Mt. 
Cerdylium ; 8, Mt. Pangaeus. 


ran through it. The port of Amphipolis was 
Kron. 

Amphis (Audis), an Athenian comic poet, of 
the middle comedy, contemporary with the 
philosopher Plato. We have the titles of 26 of 
his plays, and a few fragments of them (Meineke, 
Frag. Com. Graec.). 

Amphissa (“Augdicoa: "Audiooeds, *“Auio- 
caios: Salona), one of the chief towns of the 
Locri Ozolae on the borders of Phocis, 7 miles 
from Delphi, said to have been named after 
Amphissa, daughter of Macareus, and beloved 
by Apollo. In consequence of the Sacred War 
declared against Amphissa by the Amphictyons, 
the town was destroyed by Philip, B.c. 338 
(Aesch. Ctes. p. 71; Strab. p. 419), but it was 
soon afterwards rebuilt, supplying 400 hoplites 
against Brennus B.c. 279 (Paus. x. 28, 1); was 
taken by the Romans B.c. 190 (Liv. xxxvii. 5). 
Under the empire it had freedom from tribute 
(Plin. iv. § 7). 

Amphistratus (’Auglorparos) and his brother 
Crecas, the charioteers of the Dioscuri, were 
said to have taken part in the expedition of 
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dason to Colchis, and to have occupied a part 
of that country which was called after them 
Heniochia, as heniochus (nvioxos) signifies a 
charioteer (Strab. p. 496; Arist. Pol, viii. 4, 3). 

Amphitrité (Auditpirn), a Nereid or an 
Oceanid, wife of Poseidon and goddess of the 
sea, especially of the Mediterranean. In the 
Odyssey Amphitrite is merely the name of the sea 


Amphitrite holding a rudder. 
(From a Bas-relief published by Winckelmann.) 


(in the Iliad the word does not occur), and she 
first occurs as a goddess in Hesiod. She was 
carried off from Naxos by Poseidon, or, accord- 
ing to others, having fled to Atlas was tracked 
out by a dolphin, which Poseidon therefore 
placed in the stars. Later poets again use the 
word as equivalent to the sea in general. She 
became by Poseidon the mother of Triton, 
Rhode or Rhodos, and Benthesicyme. 

Amphitropé (Apdirpdryn: “Auditporaeds), 
an Attic demus belonging to the tribe Antio- 
chis, in the neighbourhood of the silver mines 
of Laurium. 

Amphitryon or Amphitriio (’Auditptwv), son 
of Alcaeus, king of Tiryns, and Astydameia, or 
Laonome, or Lysidice. Alcaeus had a brother 
Electryon, who reigned at Mycenae. Between 
Hlectryon and Pterelaus, king of the Taphians, 
a furious war raged, in which Electryon lost all 
his children except Licymnius, and was robbed 
of his oxen. Amphitryon recovered the oxen, 
but on his return to Mycenae accidentally killed 
his uncle Electryon. He was now expelled 
from Mycenae, together with Alemene the 
daughter of Hlectryon, by Sthenelus the brother 
of Electryon, and went to Thebes, where he was 
purified by Creon. In order to win the hand of 
Alemene, Amphitryon prepared to avenge the 
death of Alemene’s brothers on the Taphians, 
and conquered them, after Comaetho, the 
daughter of Pterelaus, through her love for 
Amphitryon, cut off the one golden hair on her 
father’s head which rendered him immortal. 
During the absence of Amphitryon from Thebes, 
Jupiter visited ALCMENE, who became by the 
god the mother of Heracles; the latter is called 
Amphitryoniades in allusion to his reputed 
father, Amphitryon fell in a war against Er- 
ginus, king of the Minyans (Paus. viii. 14, 15, 
17, ix. 10; Apollod. ii. 4; Hes. Sc. 11; Pind. 
Nem. x. 18, Pyth. ix. 81). Euripides (H. F.) 
represents his death as caused by Heracles after 
the war with the Minyans. The comedy of 
Plautus, called Amphitruo, is a ludicrous re- 
presentation of the visit of Zeus to Alemene in 
the disguise of her lover Amphitryon. 

Amphotérus (’Auddrepos). [ACARNAN. ] 

Amphrysus (Audpucds). 1, A small river in 
Thessaly which flowed into the Pagasaean gulf, 
on the banks of which Apollo fed the herds of 
admetus (pastor ab Amphryso, Verg. Georg. 
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iil. 2; cf. Strab. p. 438; Ap. Rh. i. 54; Ov, Me, 
i. 580).—2. See AmBRysUS. 

Ampsaga (Wad-el-Kabir, or Sufjimar), » 
river of N. Africa, which divided Numidia from 
Mauretania Sitifensis. It flows past the town 
of Cirta (Constantina). 

Ampsanctus or Amsanctus Lacus (Lago 
ad Ansanti or Mufiti), a small lake in Samnium 
near Aeculanum, four miles from the modern 
Frigento. Sulphurous vapours arose from it. 
Near it was a chapel of the god Mephitis with 
a cavern from which mephitic vapours also 
came, and which was therefore regarded as an 
entrance to the lower world. (Verg. Aen. vii. 
563; Plin. ii. § 208; Cie. Div. i. 36.) 

Ampsivaril. [AnsrBaru.] 

Ampycus (“Aumuxos). 1, Son of Pelias, hus- 
band of Chloris, and father of the famous seer 
Mopsus, who is hence called Ampycides. Pau- 
sanias (v. 17) calls him Ampyx.—2, Son of 
Iapetus, a bard and priest of Ceres, killed by 
Phineus at the marriage of Perseus (Ov. Met. 
y. 111). 


Ampyx. [Ampycus.] 

Amilius. [Romutuvs.] 

Amyclae, 1. ?Auticra: "Awukdaeds, "Apv- 
KAatos: Sklavokhori or Aia Kyriaki?), an 


ancient town of Laconia on the Eurotas, in a 
beautiful country, 20 stadia SE. of Sparta 
(Polyb. v.19; Liv. xxxiv. 28). . It is mentioned 
in the Iliad (ii. 584), and is said to have been 
founded by the ancient Lacedaemonian king 
Amyclas, father of Hyacinthus, and to have 
been the abode of Tyndarus, and of Castor and 
Pollux, who,are hence called Amyclaei Fratres 
(Paus. iii. 1; Stat. Thebd. vii. 413). After the 
conquest of Peloponnesus by the Dorians, the 
Achaeans maintained themselves in Amyclae 
for a long time; and it was only shortly before 
the first Messenian war that the town was taken 
and destroyed by the Lacedaemonians under 
Teleclus. The tale ran that the inhabitants 
had been so often alarmed by false reports of 
the approach of the enemy, that they passed a 
law that no one should speak of the enemy; and 
accordingly when the Lacedaemonians at last 
came, and no one dared to announce their ap- 
proach, ‘Amyclae perished through silence:’ 
hence arose the proverb, Amyclis ipsis tacitwr- 
nior (Paus. iii. 2; Strab. p. 864; Serv. ad Aen. 
x. 564). After its destruction by the Lacedae- 
monians Amyclae became a village, and was 
only memorable by the festival of the Hyacinthia 
(see Dict. of Ant. s.y.) celebrated at the place 
annually, and by the temple and colossal statue 
of Apollo, who was hence called Amyclaeuws.— 
2. (Amyclanus), an ancient town of Latium, E. 
of Terracina, on the Sinus Amyclanus, was, 
according to tradition, an Achaean colony from 
Laconia. In the time of Augustus the town 
had disappeared ; the inhabitants were said to 
have deserted it on account of its being infested 
by serpents (Plin. iii. 9); but when Virgil (Aen. 
x. 564) speaks of tacitae Amyclae, he probably 
transfers to this town the epithet belonging to 
the Amyclae in Laconia [No.1] (cf. Sil. viii. 
528; Pervigil. Ven. 92). Near Amyclae was 
the Spelunca (Sperlonga), or natural grotto, a 
favourite retreat of the emperor Tiberius. 

Amyclas. [Amycuaz.] 

Amyclides, a name of Hyacinthus, as the 
son of Amyclas. 

Amycus (“Auvros), son of Poseidon and Bi- 
thynis, king of the Bebryces, was celebrated 
for his skill in boxing, ahd used to challenge 
strangers to box with him. When the Argonauts 
came to his dominions, Pollux accepted the 


AMYDON 


challenge and killed him (Apollod.i.9; Ap. Rh. 
ii.). On the Ficoront Cista he is represented 
as bound to a tree by Polydeuces. On his 
grave grew the ‘laurus insana,’ a branch of 
which caused strife (Plin. xvi. § 239). 

Amydon (Ayuvdév), a town in Macedonia on 
the river Axius (Z/. ii. 849; Juv. iii. 69). 

‘Amymoné (’Auuudyn), one of the daughters 
of Danaus and Elephantis. When Danaus ar- 
rived in Argos, the country was suffering from 
a drought, and Danaus sent out Amymone to 
fetch water. She was attacked by a satyr, but 
was rescued from his violence by Poseidon, who 
appropriated her to himself, and then showed 
her the wells at Lerna. According to another 
account he bade her draw his trident from the 
rock, from which a threefold spring gushed 
forth, which was called after her the well and 
river of Amymone. Her son by Poseidon was 
called Nauplius (Apollod. ii. 1; Hyg. Fab. 169; 
Paus. il. 37; Strab. p. 368; Eur. Phoen. 188). 

Amynander (’Auivavdpos), king of the Atha- 
manes in Hpirus, an ally of the Romans in their 
war with Philip of Macedonia, about B.c. 198, 
but an ally of Antiochus B.c. 189 (Pol. xvi. 27, 
xml. 83 Tbiv. xxvii) 80, xxxii: 14, xxxy. 47, 
XXXviii. 1). 


Amyntas (Apiyras). 1. I. King of Mace- 


donia, reigned from about B.c. 540 to 500, and | 


was succeeded by his son Alexander I. He 
acknowledged himself to Megabyzus a vassal 
of Persia. He was in alliance with the Peisis- 
tratids, and offered Hippias a refuge (Hat. viii. 
139; Thue. ii. 100; Paus. ix. 40).—2, II. King 
of Macedonia, son of Philip, the brother of 


Amyntas IT., King of Macedonia, B.0. 398-369, 
Obv., head of king; rev., horse: 


Perdiccas II., at first, like his father, prince of 
upper Macedonia (Thue. ii. 95), obtained the 
throne of Macedonia B.c. 393 by the murder of 
the usurper Pausanias. Soon after his acces- 
sion he was driven from Macedonia by the Illy- 
rians, but was restored to his kingdom by the 
Thessalians. On his return he was engaged 
in war with the Olynthians, in which he was 
assisted by the Spartans, and by their aid 
Olynthus was reduced in 379. Amyntas united 
himself also with Jason of Pherae, and carefully 
cultivated the friendship of Athens. Amyntas 
died B.c. 370, and left by his wife Eurydice three 
sons, Alexander, Perdiccas, and the famous 
Philip (Diod. xiv. 89 f., xv. 19, 60; Xen. Heil. v. 
2).—8. Grandson of Amyntas II., was excluded 
by Philip from the succession on the death of 
his father Perdiccas III. in B.c. 860. He was 
put to death in the first year of the reign of 
Alexander the Great, 336, for a plot against 
the king’s life (Just. xii. 6; Curt. vi. 9, 17).— 
4, A Macedonian officer in Alexander’s army, 
son of Andromenes. He and his brothers were 
accused of being privy to the conspiracy of 
Philotas in 830, but were acquitted. Some little 
time after he was killed at the siege of a village 
(Arr. iii. p. 72 £.)—5, A Macedonian traitor, son 
of Antiochus, took refuge at the court of Darius, 
and became one of the commanders of the 
Greek mercenaries. He was present at the 
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battle of Issus (B.c. 338), and afterwards fled 
to Phoenicia, and having gathered ships went 
to Egypt, got possession of Pelusium, and was 
killed in battle against Mazaces, the Persian 
governor of Memphis (Arr. i. 24 f.; Curt. iii. 11, 
lv. 7; Plut. Alex.; Diod. xvii. 48).—6, A king 
of Galatia, supported Antony, and fought on 
his side against Augustus at the battle of 
Actium (B.c. 81). He fell in an expedition 
against the town of Homonada or Homona 
(Strab. p. 567).—7. A Greek writer of a work 
entitled Stathmi (Sra@uol), probably an ac- 
count of the different halting-places of Alex- 
ander the Great in his Asiatic expedition 
(Athen. ii. p. 67 &c.). 

Amyntor (Ayiytwp), son of Ormenus of 
Eleon in Thessaly, where Autolycus broke into 
his house, and father of PHornrx, whom he 
cursed on account of unlawful intercourse with 
his mistress. According to Apollodorus he 
was a king of Ormenium, and was slain by 
Heracles, to whom he refused a passage 
through his dominions, and the hand of his 
daughter AstTypamiA. (IJ. ix. 484, x. 226; 
Apollod. ii. 7, iii. 18). According to Ovid (Met. 
xii. 364) he was king of the Dolopes. 

Amyrtaeus (Auupraios), an Hegyptian, 
assumed the title of king, and joined Inarus 
the Libyan in the revolt against the Persians in 
B.c. 460. They at first defeated the Persians 
[AcHAEMENES], but were subsequently totally 
defeated, 455. Amyrtaeus escaped, and main- 
tained himself as king in the marshy districts 
of Lower Egypt, till about 414, when the 
Egytians expelled the Persians, and Amyrtaeus 
reigned 6 years. (Hdt. ii. 140, iii. 15; Thue. i. 
110; Diod. xi. 74.) 

Amyrus (“Apvpos), a river in Thessaly, with 
2, town of the same name upon it, flowing into 
the lake Boebeis: the country around was 
called the ’Auupicdy medioy (Strab. 442; 
Polyb. v. 99). 

Amythaon (Auvédwy), son of Cretheus and 
Tyro, father of Bias and of the seer Melampus, 
who is hence called Amythddnius (Verg. Georg. 
iii. 550). He dwelt at Pylus in Messenia, and 
is mentioned among those to whom the restora- 
tion of the Olympian games was ascribed. 
(Paus. v. 8; Od. xi. 258.) 

Anabon (AvdBwyv), a district of the Persian 
province of Aria, S. of Aria- Proper, containing 
4 towns, which still exist, Phra (Ferrah), Bis 
(Beest or Bost), Gari (Ghore), Nii (Neh). 

Anabira (AvdBovpa) a town of Pisidia. It 
stood NW. of Antiocheia and SW. of the river 
Lalandus. Its name seems to have been 
changed to Neapolis between the times of 
Strabo and Pliny, or, rather, it was deserted 
when Neapolis was built near it. (Strab. p. 
570; Liv. xxxviii. 15; Ramsay). 

Anaces (“Avares). [ANAx, No.-2.] 

Anacharsis (Avdxapo.s), a Scythian of 
princely rank, left his native country to travel 
in pursuit of knowledge, and came to Athens, 
about B.c. 594. He became acquainted with 
Solon, and by his talents and acute observa- 
tions, and his simplicity of life, he excited 
general admiration. The fame of his wisdom 
was such, that he was even reckoned by some 
among the seven sages. He was killed by his 
brother Saulius on ‘his return to his native 
country : according to Herodotus, because he was 
introducing the Greek worship of Cybele; 
according to Diogenes Laértius, by accident. 
(Hat. iv. 76; Diog. Laért. i. 101; Plut. Sol. 5, 
Conviv. Sept. Sap.; Lucian, Scytha, Ana- 
charsis; Athen. pp. 159, 428, 437, 613.) Cicero 
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66 ANACREON 
(Tuse. Disp. v. 82) quotes from one of his 


letters. Those which are ascribed to him are 
spurious (ed. WHercher, 1878, EHpistologr. 
Graec.) 


Anacréon (Avaxpéwy), a celebrated lyric 


poet, born at Teos, an Ionian city in Asia | 


Minor. He removed from his native city, with 
the great body of its inhabitants, to Abdera, in 
Thrace, when Teos was taken by the Persians 
(about B.c. 540), but livéd chiefly at Samos, 
under the patronage of Polycrates, in whose 
praise he wrote many songs. After the death 
of Polycrates (522), he went to Athens at the 
invitation of the tyrant Hipparchus, where he 
became acquainted with Simonides and other 
poets. He died at the age of 85, choked, as 
was said, by a grape-stone (Plin. vii. 5; Val. 
Max. ix. 12, 8), probably about 478: the 
place of his death is uncertain. The Athenians 
set up his statue in the Acropolis, as the type 
of age still constant to the pleasures of youth 
(Paus. i. 25). The universal tradition of anti- 
quity represents Anacreon as a consummate 
voluptuary ; and his poems prove the truth of 
the tradition. He sings of love and wine with 
hearty good will; and we see in him the luxury 
of the Ionian inflamed by the fervour of the 
poet. The tale that he loved Sappho is very 
improbable. (Hat. iii. 121; Plat. Charm. p. 
157; Hipparch. p. 228; Athen. p. 429, 599, 600; 
Strab. p. 638.) Of his poems only a few genuine 
fragments have come down to us; and these 
seem to show him as a poet light and graceful, 
but without force and passion; He probably 
followed the Lesbian poets as regards metre 
and style, but wrote in the Ionic dialect. The 
collection of love songs and drinking songs 
which bear his name are of various authorship 
and dates.—EHditions : by Fischer, Lips. 1793; 
Bergk, Lips. 1878; Rose, 1876; Weise, Lips. 
1878. 

Anactorium (Avarrépiov: *Avaxrdpios), a 
éewn in Acarnania, built by the Corinthians, 


Coin of Anactorium in Acarnania 
Obv., head of Athene, with legend Avaxropiewy ; 
Pegasus. 


rev., 


upon a promontory of the same name (near La 
Madonna) at the entrance of the Ambracian 
gulf. Its inhabitants were removed by Augustus 
after the battle of Actium (8.c. 31) to Nicopolis. 

Anadyoméné. [ApHroprre.] 

Anagnia (Anagninus: Anagni), an ancient 
town of Latium, the chief town of the Hernici, 
and subsequently both a municipium (haying 
first received the civitas sine suffragio as a 
punishment for disaffection) and a Roman 
colony. (Livy. ix. 43; Diod. xx. 80; Plin. iii. 
63.) It lay in a very beautiful and fertile 
country on a hill, at the foot of which’the Via 
Lavicana and Via Praenestina united 
(Compitum Anagninum). In the neighbour- 
hood Cicero had an estate, Anagninum (Cic. 
pro Dom. 30). 

Anagyris (’Avayupois, odvros : Avaryupdctos, 
*Avaryupouyrédey: unr. Vari. Ru.), a demus of 
Attica, belonging to the tribe Erectheis, S. of 
. Athens, near the promontory Zoster (Strab. p. 
898; Paus, i. 31). 


ANAURUS 


Anaitica (Avairiuch), a district of Armenia, 
in which the goddess Anaitis was worshipped 3 
also called Acilisene. 

Anaitis ( Avatris), an Asiatic divinity, whose 
name is also written Anaea, Aneitis, Tanais, 
or Nanaea. Her worship prevailed in Armenia, 
Cappadocia, Assyria, Persis, &c., and seems to 
have been a part of the worship, so common 
among the Asiatics, of the creative powers of 
nature, both male and female. The Greek 
writers sometimes identify Anaitis witn 
Artemis, and sometimes with Aphrodite. (Strab. 
pp. 512, 559, 733, 738; Plut. Artax. 27, Lucull. 
24; Paus. iii. 16; Amm. Mare. xxiii. 3; Clem. 
Alex. p. 43.) 

Anamari or -res, a Gallic people in the plain 
of the Po, in whose land the Romans founded 
Placentia (Polyb. ii. 82). Possibly, however, 
we should here read the name as Ananeg 
instead of making this people distinct from the 
following. 

Ananes, a Gallic people, W. of the -Trebia, 
re the Po and the Apennines (Polyb. 
ii. 17). 

Ananius (Avdvios), a Greek iambic poet, 
contemporary with Hipponax, about B.c. 540. 
(Fragments in Bergk, Poetae Lyrici, ii. 1878.) 

Anaphé (Avdgdn: Avapaios: Anaphi, 
Nanfio), a small island in the S. of the Aegean 
sea, EK. of Thera, with a temple of Apollo 
Aegletes, who was hence called Anaphéus 
(Strab. p. 484; Oy. Met. vii. 461). 

Anaphlystus (AvdpdAvoros: *“AvapAderios : 
Anavyso), an Attic demus of the tribe Antiochig 
on the SW. coast of Attica, opposite the island 
Eleussa, called after Anaphlystus, son of 
Poseidon (Hat. iv. 29; Strab. p. 398). 

Anapius. [AmpHINomus.] 

Anapus (“Avamos). 1. A river in Acarna- 
nia, flowing into the Achelous (Thue. ii. 82).— 
2, (Anapo), a river in Sicily, flowing into the 
sea S. of Syracuse through the marshes of Lysi- 
melia (Thue. vi. 96; Theocr. i. 68; Ov. Met. 
v. 416). 

Anartes or -ti, a people of Dacia, N. of the 
Theiss (Caes. B. G. vi. 25). 

Anas (“Avas: Gwadiana), one of the chief 
rivers of Spain, rises in Celtiberia in the 
mountains near Laminium, forms the boundary 
between Lusitania and Baetica, and flows into 
the ocean by two mouths (now only one) 
(Strab. p. 189; Plin. iii. 1). 

Anatolius. 1. Bishop of Laodicea, a.p. 270, 
an Alexandrian by birth, was the author of 
several mathematical and arithmetical works, 
of which some fragments have been preserved. 
—2, An eminent jurist, was a native of Berytus, 
und afterwards P. P. (praefectus praetorio) of 
Ulyricum. He died a.p. 361. A work on 
agriculture, often cited in the Geoponica, and a 
treatise concerning Sympathies and Anti- 
pathies, are assigned by many to this Anatolius. 
The latter work, however, was probably written 
by Anatolius the philosopher, who was the 
master of Iamblichus, and to whom Porphyry 
addressed Homeric Questions.—8, Professor of 
law at Berytus, is mentioned by Justinian 
among those who were employed in compiling 
the Digest. He wrote notes on the Digest, and 
a very concise commentary on Justinian’s Code. 
Both of these works are cited in the Basilica. 
He perished a.p. 557, in an earthquake at 
Constantinople, whither he had removed from 
Berytus. 

Anaurus (’Avavpds), a river of Thessaly flow- 
ing into the Pagasaean gulf, in which Jason lost 
a sandal (Ap. Rh. i. 8; Athen. p. 72). 


talents and to quit Athens. 


ANAVA 


Anava (“Ayava), an ancient, but early de- 
cayed, city of Great Phrygia, on the salt lake of 
the same name, between Celaenae and Colossae 
(Hagee Ghioul) (Hdt. vii. 30). In Frederic 
Barbarossa’s march (A.D. 1190) the country is 
described as near the sources of the Maeander 
‘per loca desertissima ubi lacus salinarum.’ It 
is amistake to identify it with Ascania. 

Anax (“Avag). 
Gaea, and father of Asterius (Paus. i. 35, vii. 
2.)—2, An epithet of protecting deities in the 
plural “Avaxes, or “Avaxtes, or” Avakes matdes, 
used to designate the Dioscuri especially, but 
also the Curetes or the Cabiri, and the Trito- 
patres (Paus. ii. 22, 6, x. 38,3; Cic. N. D. iii, 21, 
53). 
Anaxagoras (Avatayédpas), a Greek philoso- 
pher of the Ionian school, was born at Clazo- 
menae in Ionia, B.c. 500. He gave up his 
property to his relations, as he intended to 
devote his life to higher ends, and went to 
Athens at the age of 20; here he remained 30 
years, and became the intimate friend and 
teacher of the most eminent men of the time, 
such as Pericles and Huripides. His doctrine 
gave offence to the religious feelings of the 
Athenians; and the enemies of Pericles availed 
themselves of this circumstance to accuse him 
of impiety, B.c. 450. It was only through the 
eloquence of Pericles that he was not put to 
death; but he was sentenced to pay a fine of 5 
He retired to 
Lampsacus, where he died in 428 at the age of 
72. Anaxagoras was dissatisfied with the 
systems of his predecessors, the Ionic philo- 
sophers, and struck intoa new path. The Ionic 
philosophers had endeavoured to explain nature 
and its various phenomena by regarding matter 
in its different forms and modifications as the 
cause of all things. Anaxagoras, on the other 
hand, conceived the necessity of seeking a 


higher cause, independent of matter, and this 


cause he considered to be vots—that is, mind, 
thought, or intelligence. 

Anaxander (Avdtavdpos), king of Sparta, son 
of Eurycrates, fought in the second. Messenian 


_war, about B.c. 668 (Paus. iii. 14, 4, iv. 16, 2). 


Anaxandrides (Avatavdptins). 1. Son of 


Theopompus, king of Sparta (Hdt. viii. 131). 


—2, King of Sparta, son of Leon, reigned from 


about B.c. 560 to 520. Having a barren wife 


whom he would not divorce, the ephors made 
him take with her a second. By her he had 
Cleomenes; and after this by his first wife 
Dorieus, Leonidas, and Cleombrotus (Hadt. i. 
65, v. 39; Paus. iii. 3).—3, An Athenian comic 
poet of the middle comedy, a native of Camirus 
in Rhodes, began to exhibit comedies in B.c. 
3876. Aristotle held him in high esteem (Rhet. 
iii. 10; Hth. Hud. vi. 10; Nicom. vii. 10); one 
of the best known fragments of his plays con- 
trasts the religious observances of Greeks and 
Egyptians (Athen. p. 3874). He wrote also 
oie which have not survived (Meineke, 

rag.). : 

Anaxarchus (Avatdpyos), a philosopher of 
Abdera, of the school of Democritus (a pupil of 
Metrodorus), accompanied Alexander into Asia 
(B.C. 834), and gained his favour by flattery and 
wit. He was named 6 eddaimovinds, as being an 
optimist in temper. After the death of Alex- 
ander (323), Anaxarchus was thrown by ship- 
wreck into the power of Nicocreon, king of 
Salamis in Cyprus, to whom he had given mortal 
offence, and who had him pounded to death in 
a stone mortar. (Cic. Tuse. ii. 22, 52, N. D. iii. 
83, 82; Arr. iv. 10; Plut. Ale, 52.) 


’ 


1, A giant, son of Uranus and | 
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Anaxaréte (Avatapérn), a maiden of Cyprus, 
remained unmoved by the love of Iphis, who 
at last, in despair, hanged himself at her door. 
She looked with indifference at the funeral of 
the youth, but Venus changed her into a stone 
statue, which was preserved in the temple of 
Venus Prospiciens (Agpod. mapaximrovoa) at 
Salamis in Cyprus. Ant. Liberalis tells us the 
same story of a Greek Arsinoe beloved by a 
Phoenician youth. It may be connected with 
the approach of the Greek colonists to the wor- 
ship of Astarte (Ov. Met. xiv. 698; Ant. Lib. 
39). 

Anaxibia (Avat:Bia), daughter of Pleisthenes, 
sister of Agamemnon, wife of Strophius, and 
mother of Pylades. 

Anaxibius (Avaét{Bios), the Spartan admiral 
stationed at Byzantium on the return of the 
Cyrean-Greeks from Asia, B.c. 400. In 889 he 
succeeded Dercyllidas in the command in the 
Aegean, but fell in a battle against Iphicrates, 
near Antandrus, in 888 (Xen. An. y. 1, vi. 1; 
Hell. iv. 8). 

Anaxidamus (Avatidauos), king of Sparta, 
son of Zeuxidamus, lived to the end of the 
second Messenian war, B.c. 668 (Paus. iii. 7). 

Anaxilaus (AvaéiAaos) or Anaxilas (Avatt- 
Aas). 1. Tyrant of Rhegium, of Messenian 
origin, took possession of Zancle in Sicily about 
B.C. 494, peopled it with fresh inhabitants, and 
changed its name into Messene. He died in 
476: (Hdt. vi. 22, vii. 165; Thue. vi. 4).—2, Of 
Byzantium, surrendered Byzantium to the 
Athenians in B.c. 408.—3, An Athenian comic 
poet of the middle comedy, contemporary with 
Plato and Demosthenes. We have a few, frag- 
ments, and the titles of 19 of his comedies. 
(Meineke) —4, A physician and Pythagorean 
philosopher, born at Larissa, was banished by 
Augustus from Italy, B.c. 28, on the charge of 
magic (Huseb. Chron. ad Olymp. 188). 

Anaximander (Avatiuavdpos), of Miletus, 
was born B.c. 610, and died 547 in his 64th 
year. He was one of the earliest philosophers 
of the Ionian school, and the immediate suc- 
cessor of Thales, its first founder. He first 
used the word apx to denote the origin of 
things, or rather the material out of which they 
were formed: he held that this apyxj was the 
infinite (rd &re:poy), everlasting, and divine, 
though not attributing to it a spiritual or 
intelligent nature; and that it was the sub- 
stance into which all things were resolved on 
their dissolution. He was a careful observer of 
nature, and was distinguished by his astro- 
nomical, mathematical, and geographical know- 
ledge: he is said to have introduced the use of 
the gnomon into Greece. 

Anaximénes (Avatimévns). 1, Of Miletus, 
the third in the series of Ionian philosophers, 
flourished about B.c. 544; but as he was the 
teacher of Anaxagoras, B.C. 480, he must have 
lived to a great age. He considered air to be 
the first cause of all things, the primary form, 
as it were, of matter, into which the other ele- 
ments of the universe were resolvable.—2, Of 
Lampsacus, accompanied Alexander the Great 
to Asia (B.c. 334), and wrote a history of Philip 
of Macedonia; a history of Alexander the 
Great; and a history of Greece in 12 books, 
from the earliest mythical ages down to the 
death of Epaminondas. Of these a few frag- 
ments remain. He also enjoyed great reputa- 
tion as a rhetorician, and is the author of a 
scientific treatise on rhetoric, the ‘PyropiKy 
mpos ’Ad€tavdpov, usually printed in the works 
of Aristotle. He was an enemy of Theophrastus, 
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and published under his name a work calumniat- 
ing Sparta, Athens, and Thebes, which produced 
great exasperation against Theophrastus. (Paus. 
vi, 18, 8; Diod. xv. 76, 89.) 

Anazarbus or -a (Ava(apBds or -d: "AvaCap- 
Bevs, Anazarbénus: Anasarbaor Naversa, Ru.), 
a considerable city of Cilicia Campestris, on the 
left bank of the river Pyramus, at the foot of a 
mountain of the same name. Augustus con- 
ferred upon it the name of Caesarea (ad Ana- 
zarbum) ; and, on the division of Cilicia into 
the two provinces of Prima and Secunda, it 
was made the capital of the latter. It was 
almost destroyed by earthquakes in the reigns 
of Justinian and Justin. 

Ancaeus (Ayxatos). 1. Son of the Arcadian 
Lycurgus and Creophile or HEurynome, and 
father of Agapenor. He was one of the Argo- 
nauts, and took part in the Calydonian hunt, 
in which he was killed by the boar (Ap. Rh. i. 
164; Paus. viii. 4; Ov. Met. viii. 891) —2. Son 
of Poseidon and Astypalaea or Alta, king of the 
Leleges in Samos, husband of Samia, and father 
of Perilaus, Enodos, Samos, Alitherses, and 
Parthenope. His story shows points of resem- 
blance to that of the son of Lycurgus, for he 
also is represented as one of the Argonauts: 
but they differ in that the son of Lycurgus is 
celebrated for strength; the son of Poseidon 
is noted for skilful seamanship: he became 
the helmsman of the ship Argo after the death 
of Tiphys (Ap. Rh. i. 188, ii. 867-900). A well- 
known proverb is said to have originated with 
this Ancaeus. He had been told by a seer 
that he would not live to taste the wine of his 
vineyard ; and when he was afterwards on the 
(ane of drinking a cup of wine, the growth of 

is own vineyard, he laughed at the seer, who, 
however, answered, moAAd erat) méAce KVALKOS 
kal xelAcos &pov, ‘There is a many a slip be- 
tween the cup and the lip.’ At the same instant 
Ancaeus was informed that a wild boar was 
near. He put down his cup, went out against 
the animal, and was killed by it (Ap. Bh. l.c.; 
Tzetzes and Lycophr. 488). 

Ancalites, a people of Britain (Caes. B. G. v. 
21). They are placed by some writers at Hen- 
ley-on-Thames, on the Oxfordshire bank. 

Q. Ancharius, tribune of the plebs, B.c. 59, 
took an active part in opposing the agrarian 
law of Caesar. He was praetor in 56, and suc- 
ceeded L. Piso in the province of Macedonia. 
(Cie. pro Sest. 58, 113; 2m Pis. 36, 89; ad Fam. 
xiii. 40). 

Anchesmus (’Ayxeouds), a hill not far from 
Athens, with a temple of Zeus, who was hence 
called Anchesmius. 


Anchiale and -lus (’AyxidAn). 1. (A%iali), | 


a town in Thrace on the Black Sea, on the 
borders of Moesia (Strab. p. 829; Oy. Trist. i. 
9, 36).—2. Also Anchialos, an ancient city of 
Cilicia, W. of the Cydnus near the coast, said 
to have been built by Sardanapalus (Strab. p. 
672; Athen. p. 529; Arrian, ii. 5). 

Anchises (’Ayxions), son of Capys and 
Themis, the daughter of Ilus, king of Dardanus 
on Mount Ida. As descended by the royal line 
from Zeus, he is called dat avdpav (see II. v. 
268; xx. 215-240). In beauty he equalled the 
immortal gods, and was beloved by Aphrodite, 
by whom he became the father of Aeneas, who 
is hence called Anchisiades (Hymn. ad- Ven. 
45 seq.; Hes. Theog.1008). The goddess warned 
him neyer to betray the real mother of the 
child ; but as on one occasion he boasted of his 
intercourse with the goddess, he was struck 
by a flash of lightning, which according to 
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some traditions killed, but according to others 
only blinded or lamed him. Virgil in his 
Aeneid makes Anchises suryive the capture of 
| Troy, and Aeneas carries his father on his 
'shoulders from the burning city. He further 
relates-that Anchises died soon after the first 
arrival of Aeneas in Sicily, and was buried on 
mount Eryx. This tradition seems to haye 
| been believed in Sicily, for Anchises had a 
sanctuary at Egesta, and the funeral games 
/celebrated in Sicily in his honour continued 
_ down to alate period. There is, however, the 
greatest difference of traditions as to his burial- 
place: it was in Ida, and honoured by herds- 
men (Hustath. ad Il. xii. 98); in Pallene 
(Schol. ad Il. xiv. 459); in Arcadia, where 
Aeneas was supposed to have settled for a while 
on his way to Sicily, having landed on the 
Laconian coast (Paus. viii. 12, 8); in Epirus 
(Procop. Goth. iv. 22); in Sicily (Verg. Aen. v. 
760; Hyg. Fab. 260); in Latium (see Serv. 
ad Aen. i. 570, i. 711). This variation is 


| accounted for by the variety of legends about 


the wanderings of Aeneas [see that article]. 

Anchisia (Ay xola), a mountain in Arcadia, 
NW. of Mantinea, where Anchises is said to 
have been buried [see above]. 

Ancon (Acuveoctpwy ’Ayrév), a harbour and 
| town at the mouth of the river Iris in Pontus. 

Ancona or Ancon (Ayxéy: Anconitanus: 
Ancona), a town in Picenum,.on the Adriatic 
sea, lying in a bend of the coast between two 
| promontories, and hence called. Ancon or an 
‘elbow.’ It was built by the Syracusans, who 


Coin of Ancona in Italy. 4 
Obv., head of Aphrodite; rev., bent arm holding a palm 
branch. 


settled there about B.c. 392, discontented with 
the rule of the elder Dionysius; and under the 
Romans, who made it a colony, it became one 
of the most important seaports of the Adriatic. 
It possessed an excellent harbour, completed 
by Trajan, and it carried on an active trade 
| with the opposite coast of Illyricum. The town 
was celebrated for its temple of Venus and its 
purple dye: the surrounding country produced 
good wine and wheat (Strab. p. 241; Plin. iii, 
§ 111; Caes. B. C.i. 11; Tac. Ann. iii. 9; Tuy. 
iv. 40; Catull. 36,13). The coin shows Aphro- 
dite as tutelary deity. 

Ancorarius Mons, a mountain in Mauretania 
Caesariensis, S. of Caesarea, abounding in citron 
trees, the wood of which was used by the Romans 
for furniture (Plin. xiii. § 95). 

Ancore. [Nrcana.] 

Ancus Marcius, fourth legendary king of 
Rome, reigned 24 years, B.c. 640-616, and is 
said to have been the son of Numa’s daughter. 
Like Numa he embodies the priestly or ponti- 
fical institutions of the regal period, but espe- 
cially has assigned to him those religious cere- 
monies which belonged to war. He conquered 
the Latins, took many Latin towns, transported 
the inhabitants to Rome, and gave them the 
Aventine to dwell on: these conquered Latins 
formed the original Plebs. He also founded a 
colony at Ostia, at the mouth of the Tiber; 
built a fortress on the Janiculum asa protection 
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against Etruria, and united it with the city by 


a bridge across the Tiber; dug the ditch of the 
Quirites, which was a defence for the open 
ground between the Caelian and the Palatine ; 
and built a prison. He was succeeded by Tar- 
quinius Priscus. (Liv. i. 382; Dionys. ili. 36; 
Cie. de Rep. ii. 18.) 

Ancyra (Ayktpa: “Ayrupavéds, Ancyranus). 
(Angora or Engurt), a city of Galatia in Asia 
Minor, in 39° 56’ N. lat. It was an important 
junction of roads both pre-Roman and Roman, 
especially the roads from Byzantium and Chal- 
cedon to Tavium and Armenia beyond the 
Halys, and the roads southwards to Cilicia and 


westwards to Sardis. In the time of Augustus, 


when Galatia became a Roman province, Ancyra 
was the capital: it was originally the chief city 
of a Gallic tribe named the Tectosages, who 
came from the S.of France. Under the Roman 
empire it had the name of Sebaste, which in 
Greek is equivalent to Augusta in Latin. 
Hence the inhabitants of the district of which 
it was metropolis were called S<Bacrnvol Tex d- 
cares, and Ancyra was called SeBaor? Texto- 
odywy, to distinguish it from two other Sebastes 
of Galatia, Tavium and Pessinus. When Au- 
gustus recorded the chief events of his life on 


Coin of Ancyra in Phrygia. 
Obv., head of the Senate ; rev., within wreath ANKYPANQN, 


' bronze tablets at Rome, the citizens of Ancyra 


had a copy made, which was cut on marble 
blocks and placed at Ancyra in a temple dedi- 
cated to Augustus and Rome. This inscription 
is called the Monwmentum (or Marmor) Ancy- 
ranum (Mommsen, 1865; OC. I. L.i.). It has 
erroneously been supposed that there was 


another Ancyra in Phrygia, for which Strab.” 


pp. 567, 576, and Ptol. v. 2, 22 have been cited, 
but the fact is that both these writers some- 
times (though not consistently) extend Phrygia 
so as to include part of Galatia. 

Andania (Avdavia: "Avdaviets, *Avddvios), a 
town in Messenia, between Megalopolis and 
Messene, the capital of the kings of the race of 
the Leleges, abandoned by its inhabitants 
in the second Messenian war, and from that 
time a mere village. Pausanias found only 
ruins. Oechalia is identified by Strabo with 
Andania, but by Pausanias with Carnasium, one 
mile distant, where mysteries were celebrated. 
(See OncHALtA; Paus. iv. 83, 6; Strab. pp. 339, 
350; Liv. xxxvi. 31.) 

Andécavi, Andégavi, Andes, a Gallic people 
N. of the Loire, with a town of the same name, 
also called Juliomagus, now Angers (Caes. B. G. 
ii, 835; Tac, Anm. iil. 40). : 

Andeira (ra “Avdeipa: ’Avderpnvds), a city of 
Mysia, celebrated for its temple of Cybele sur- 
named *Avdepnvf (Plin. v. § 126). 

Andematunnum. [Livconzs.] 

Anderida, a Roman station in South Britain 


on the site of Pevensey in Sussex. The district | 


Anderida (which is said to be named from a 
Celtic word and7'ed, meaning uninhabited or 
‘forest’ land) formed a wide tract of the 
Weald of Kent and Sussex, extending into 
Hampshire, 
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Anderitum (Anteriewa), a town of the Gabali 
in Aquitania (Caes. B. G. vii. 75). 

Andes. 1. See AnpEcavi.—2, A pagus or 
township near Mantua, the birthplace of Virgil. 
Whether it was the name of a single vicws, or 
village, is not certain; but an old tradition 
(Dante, Pwrg. xviii. 83) identifies it with Pistola 
on the Mincio, about 3 miles below Mantua. 
Whether this is correct or not, it cannot have 
been many miles from Mantua, and itis hard 
to account for the ‘xxx milia’in Probus, unless 
he meant to say 30 miles from Cremona. 

Andocides (’AvSoxisys). 1. Son of Leogoras, 
who fought against the Peisistratidae (Andoc. 
de Myst. § 106). He was one of the envoys for 
the truce with Sparta, B.c. 445, and held com- 
mand with Glaucon at Corcyra B.c. 485 (Andoc. 
de Pace, § 6; Thue. i. 51).—2. Grandson of the 
preceding, son of another Leogoras, was the 
second in date of the Ten Attic Orators. He was 
born about B.c. 440 (cf. Andoc. de Red.§ 7; (Lys.] 
im Andoc. § 46). In 415 he was implicated in 
the charge of mutilating the Hermae (he does 
not seem to have been connected with the other 
charge of profaning the mysteries), and being 
denounced by Diocleides along with his father 
and other relations and supposed accomplices 
(42 in all) was imprisoned. To save these per- 
sons he revealed what he knew: viz. that cer- 
tain persons previously named by Teucros, and 
four others, were guilty. He and his relations 
thus escaped; but as he was regarded as impli- 
cated in the impiety the promise of indemnity 
did not save him from atipuia, which involved 
his banishment. The truth seems to have been 
that he admitted belonging to the club at which 
the mutilation had been proposed, and by the 
members of which it was carried out, but he 
himself was ill at the time (so he stated in the 
speech 15 years afterwards), and took no part 
in the act. In his exile he traded in timber 
and supplied the fleet at Samos with oars. 
Hence when he attempted to live at Athens in 
411 he was denounced for supplying the de- 
mocracy at Samos and driven from Athens. 
He then despatched corn from Cyprus to 
Athens, which facilitated his return to Athens 
in the following year, and it was at this time 
that he delivered the speech still extant, On his 
Return, in which he petitioned for permission 
to reside at Athens, but in vain. He was thus 
driven into exile a third time, and went to reside 
at Elis. In 403 he again returned to Athens 
upon the overthrow of the tyranny of the Thirty 
by Thrasybulus, and the proclamation of the 
general amnesty. He was now allowed to 
remain quietly at Athens for the next 4 years, 
but in 899 his enemies accused him of having 
profaned the mysteries: he defended himself 
in the oration still extant, On the Mysteries, 
and was acquitted. In 391 he was sent as 
ambassador to Sparta to conclude a peace, 
which on his return in 890 he defended unsuc- 
cessfully in the extant speech On the Peace 
with Lacedaemon. He seems to have died 
soon afterwards, perhaps in exile. Besides the 
three orations already mentioned there is a 
fourth against Alcibiades, said to have been 
delivered in 415, which is spurious. Andocides 
was not a trained rhetorician, and his speeches 


| have not art or grace of style, and are lacking 


in skill of arrangement; on the other hand, he 
is unaffected’ and natural, and has passages of 
forcible and telling narrative (e.g. de Myst. 
§ 48 f£., 48 f.). It is to his credit that his advice 
to accept the peace with Lacedaemon was sound 
statesmanship, though rejected by his country- 
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men.—Hditions. Oratores Attici, Bekker 1828, 
Baiter 1850 C. Miiller 1868; text by Teubner, 
1871. 

Andraemon (Avdpaiuwy). 1. Husband of 
Gorge, daughter of Oeneus king of Calydon, in 
Aetolia, whom he succeeded, and father of 
Thoas, who is hence called Andraemonides (Il. 
ii. 638; Od. xiv. 499; Paus. x. 88, 5).—2. Son of 
Oxylus, and husband of ~Dryope, who was 
mother of Amphissus by Apollo (Ov. Met. ix. 
863; Ant. Lib. 32). 

Andriscus (’AvSpickos), a man of low origin, 
who pretended to be a natural son of Perseus, 
king of Macedonia, was seized by Demetrius, 
king of Syria, and sent to Rome. He escaped 
from Rome, assumed the name of Philip, and 
obtained possession of Macedonia, B.c. 149. 
He defeated the praetor Juventius, but was con- 
quered by Caecilius Metellus, and taken to 
Rome to adorn the triumph of the latter, 148. 
(Vell. Pat. i. 11; Flor. ii. 14; Amm. Mare. xiy. 
11, 81; Liv. Bp. 49, 50, 52.) 

Androcles (AvdporAjjs), an Athenian dema- 
gogue. He was an enemy of Alcibiades; and 
it was chiefly owing to his exertions that Alci- 
biades was banished. After this event, An- 
drocles was for a time at the head of the 
democratical party; but in B.c. 411 he was put 
to death by the oligarchical government of the 
Four Hundred (Thue. viii. 65; Aristoph. Vesp. 
1187; Plut. Alc. 19; Andoc. de Myst. 27). 

Androclus, the slave of a Roman consular, 
was sentenced to be exposed to the wild beasts 
in the circus; but a lion which was let loose 
upon him, instead of springing upon his victim, 
exhibited signs of recognition, and began licking 
him. Upon inquiry it appeared that Androclus 
had been compelled by the severity of his 
master, while in Africa, to run away from him. 
Having one day taken refuge in a cave from the 
heat of the sun, a lion entered, apparently in 
great pain, and seeing him, went up to him and 
held out his paw. Androclus found that a large 
thorn had pierced it, which he drew out, and 
the lion was soon able to use his paw again. 
They lived together for some time in the cave, 
the lion catering for his benefactor. But at 
last, tired of this savage life, Androclus left the 
cave, wasapprehended by some soldiers, brought 
to Rome, and condemned to the wild beasts. 
He was pardoned, and presented with the lion, 
which he used to lead about the city. (Gell. v. 
14; Sen. de Benef. ii. 19; Aelian. V. H. vii. 48.) 

Androgéds (Avdpdéyews), son of Minos and 
Pasiphaé, or Crete, conquered all his opponents 
in the games of the Panathenaea at Athens. 
This extraordinary good luck, however, became 
the cause of his destruction, though the mode 
of his death is related differently. According 
to some accounts Aegeus, fearing his strength, 
sent him to fight against the Marathonian bull, 
who killed him; according to others, he was 
assassinated by his defeated rivals on his road 
to Thebes, whither he was going to take part in 
a solemn contest (Apollod. ili. 1. 2, 15.7; Paus. 
i, 27, 9). Propertius (ii. 1. 61) speaks of his 
being recalled to life by Aesculapius. * A third 
account related that he was assassinated by 
Aegeus himself (Diod. iy. 60). Minos made 
war on the Athenians in consequence of the 
death of his son, and imposed upon them the 
tribute of seven youths and seven maidens 
from which they were delivered by THEsnus. 
At Phalerum there was an altar called ‘the 
Altar of the Hero,’ which Pausanias (i. 1) states 
to be really the altar of Androgeos. In the 
games of the Ceramicus for the son of Minos, 
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he is known as Eurygyes (Hesych. s.v. én’ 
Evpuyin aydy: cf. Hes. jr. 106). 

Andromache (Avdpoudxn), a daughter of 
Hétion, king of the Cilician Thebes, and one of 
the noblest female characters in the Iliad 
Her father and her 7 brothers were slain by 
Achilles at the taking of Thebes, and her 
mother, who had purchased her freedom by a 
large ransom, was killed by Artemis’ (JZ. vi, 
414 ff.). She was married to Hector, by whom 
she had a son Scamandrius (Astyanax), and for 
whom she entertained the most tender love 
(cf. IU. xxii. 460, xxiv. 725). On the taking of 
Troy her son was hurled from the wall of tha 
city, and she herself fell to the share of Neo- 
ptolemus (Pyrrhus), the son of Achilles, who took 
her to Epirus, and to whom she bore 3 sons, 
Molossus, Pielus, and Pergamus. She after- 
wards married Helenus, a brother of Hector, 
who ruled over Chaonia, a part of Epirus, and 
to whom she bore Cestrinus. (Verg. Aen. iil. 295 5 _ 
Paus. i. 11; Pind. Nem. iv. 82, vii. 50.) In 
Euripides, Androm., she lives until the death 
of Neoptolemus in Phthia. After the death of 
Helenus, she followed her son Pergamus to 
Asia, where an heroum was erected to her. 

Andromachus (Avdpduaxos). 1. Ruler of 
Tauromenium in Sicily about B.c. 344, and 
father of the historian Timaeus (Plut. Tm. 10; 
Diod. xvi. 7, 68).—2. Of Crete, physician to the 
emperor Nero, 4.D. 54-68; was the first person 
on whom the title of Archiater was conferred, 
and was celebrated as the inventor of a famous 
compound medicine and antidote called Ther- 
aca Andromachi, which retains its place in 
some foreign Pharmacopoeias to the present 
day. Andromachus has left the directions for 
making this mixture in a Greek elegiac poem, 
consisting of 174 lines, edited by Tidicaeus, 
Tiguri, 1607, and Leinker, Norimb. 1754; Kiihn, 
1826. 

Andréméda (Avdpouédn), daughter of the 
Aethiopian king Cepheus and Cassiopéa. [The 
story belongs also to Phoenicia and is localised 
at Joppa: see Strab. pp. 48, 759; Paus. iv. 85, 
9; Plin. v. § 59.) Her mother boasted that 
the beauty of her daughter surpassed that 
of the Nereids, who prevailed on Poseidon to 
visit the country by an inundation and a 
sea-monster. The oracle of Ammon promised 
deliverance if Andromeda was given up to 
the monster; and Cepheus, obliged to yield to 


Andromeda and Perseus. (From a Terra-cotta.) 

the wishes of his people, chained Andromeda 
to a rock. Here she was found and saved by 
Perseus, who slew the monster and obtained 
her as his wife. Andromeda had previously 
been promised to Phineus, and this gave rise to 
the famous fight of Phineus and Perseus at the 
wedding, in which the former and all his asso- 
ciates were slain (Ov, Met, v. 1 seq.). After 
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her death, she was placed among the stars. 
(Apollod. ii. 4; Hyg. Fab. 64; Poet. Ast. ii. 10; 
Arat. Phaen. 198 ; Ov. Met. iv. 662.) 

Andronicus (Avdpdvixos). 1. Cyrrhestes, 
so called from his native place, Cyrrha, probably 
lived about B.c. 100, and built the octagonal 
tower at Athens, called ‘the tower of the 
winds’ (Vitr. i. 6, 4; cf. Dict. of Ant. s.v. Horo- 
logium).—2. Livius Andronicus, the earliest 
Roman poet, was a Greek, probably a native of 
Tarentum. He was brought to Rome B.c. 275 
and became the slave of M. Livius Salinator, 
by whom he was manumitted, and from whom 
he received the Roman name Livius. He 
obtained at Rome a perfect knowledge of the 
Latin language. He was employed by M. 
Liyius to teach his sons (and perhaps other 
children), and for the benefit of his pupils trans- 
lated the Odyssey into Saturnian verse (Cic. 
Brut. 18, 71; Gell. xviii. 9), of which some 
fragments remain (Wordsworth, F’r.). He also 
translated tragedies and a few comedies from 
the Greek, using in them some of the Greek 
metres, especially the trochaic. His first play 
was acted B.c. 240, and he himself was one of 
the actors (Liv. vii. 2). In B.c, 207 he was 
appointed by the Pontifex to write a poem on 
the victory at Sena (Liv. xxvii. 87). He cannot 
be called an original poet, but he gave the first 
impulse to Latin literature. From Horace (Ep. 
ii. 1. 69) we learn that his poems, probably the 
translation of the Odyssey in particular, long 
remained a school-book. (Fragments in Duntzer, 
1835 ; Ribbeck, Scen. Rom. 1871; Wordsworth.) 
—3, Of Rhodes, a Peripatetic philosopher at 
Rome, about B.c. 58. He published a new 
edition of the works of Aristotle and Theo- 
phrastus, which formerly belonged to the 
library of Apellicon, and which were brought to 
Rome by Sulla with the rest of Apellicon’s 
library in B.c. 84. Tyrannio commenced this 
task, but apparently did not do much towards 
it (Strab. 665; Gell. xx.5; ARISTOTELES). The 
arrangement which Andronicus made of Ari- 
stotle’s writings seems to be the one which 
forms the basis of our present editions. He 
wrote many commentaries upon the works of 
Aristotle; but none is extant, for the para- 
phrase of the Nicomachean Ethics ascribed to 
him was not his work. 

Andropélis ?Avipay méA1s: Chabur), a city 
of Lower Egypt, on the W. bank of the Canopic 
branch of the Nile, was the capital of the Nomos 
Andropolites, and, under the Romans, the sta- 
tion of a legion. ’ 

Andros (“Avdpos : “Avdpios: Andro), the most 
northerly and one of the largest islands of the 
Cyclades, SE. of Euboea, 21 miles long and 8 
broad, early attained importance, and colonised 
Acanthus and Stagira about B.c. 654 (Thue. iv. 
84, 88). It was taken by the Persians in their 
invasion of Greece, was afterwards subject to 
the Athenians, at a later time to the Mace- 
donians, and at length to Attalus III., king of 
Pergamus, on whose death (B.c. 133) it passed 
with the rest of his dominions to the Romans 
(Hdt. viii. 111, 121; Liv. xxxi. 45). It was 
celebrated for its wine, whence the whole island 
was regarded as sacred to Dionysus (Dict. Ant. 

‘s.v. Theorenia). Its chief town, also called 
Andros, contained a celebrated temple of Dio- 
nysus, and a harbour of the name of Gaureleon, 
and a fort Gaurion. 

Androétion (Avdporiwy). 1, An Athenian 
crator, and a contemporary of Demosthenes, 
‘against whom the latter delivered an oration, 
which is still extant—2, The author of an 
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Atthis, or a work on the history of Attica (Paus. 
vi. 7, 2, x. 8, 1): 

Anemoréa, afterwards AnemOléa (’Aveudpeta, 
*AveudaAeia), a town on a hill on the borders of 
Phocis and Delphi (ZU. ii. 521; Strab. p. 428). 

Anemirium (Aveuovpiov: Anamur), a town 
and promontory at the 8. point of Cilicia, oppo- 
site to Cyprus. |. 

Angerona or Angeronia, a Roman goddess 
respecting whom we have different statements, 
some representing her as the goddess of silence, 
others as the goddess of anguish and fear—that 
is, the goddess who not only produces this state 
of mind, but also relieves men from it. Her 
statue stood in the temple of Volupia, with her 
mouth bound and sealed up. Hence an ancient 
surmise that she was a protectress of Rome, 
keeping in silence a secret name of the city 
(Plin. iii. § 65). A modern theory is that she 
was a goddess of the new year, her festival 
falling at the winter solstice (C. J. L. i. p. 409), 
and in this view her name is derived ab an- 
gerendo, i.e. from the turning back of the sun. 
If so we can only suppose the attitude of silence 
to denote that none can reveal what the new 
year will bring. Her festival, called Angevo- 
nalia, Divalia, or feriae divae Angeronae, 
was on Dec. 21. (Macrob. i. 10,7; Varr. LD. D. 
vi. 23; Plin, l. c.; Kal. Praenest.) 

Angites (Ayyitns: Anghista), a river in 
Macedonia, flowing into the Strymon (Hat. vii. 
118). 

Angitia or Anguitia, a goddess worshipped 
by the Marsians and Marrubians, who lived 
about the shores of the lake Fucinus. Origi- 
nally an Italian deity, she was later made a sister 
of Medeia, or identified with Medeia herself 
(Verg. Aen. vii. 759; Serv. ad loc.; Sil. Ital. 
vill. 500; Plin. vii. 15, xxv. 10; Gell. xvi. 11.) 

Angli or Anglii, a German people of the 
race of the Suevi, on the left bank of the Elbe, 
afterwards passed over with the Saxons into 
Britain, which was called after them England. 
[Saxonzs.] (Tac. Germ. 40; Ptol. ii. 11.) 

Angrivarii, a German people dwelling on 
both sides of the Visurgis (Weser), separated 
from the Cherusci by an agger or mound of 
earth (Tac. Anm. ii. 19). They were generally 
on friendly terms with the Romans, but rebelled 
in 4.D. 16, and were subdued. Towards the end 
of the first century they extended their terri- 
tories southwards, and, in conjunction with the 
Chamayvyi, took possession of part of the territory 
of the Bructeri, S. and E. of the Lippe, the 
Angaria or Engern of the middle ages. (Tac. 
Germ. 34.) 

Anicétus, a freedman of Nero, and formerly 
his tutor, was employed by the emperor in the 
execution of many of his crimes; he was after- 
wards banished to Sardinia, where he died. 

Anicius Gallus, [Gauuvs.] : 

Anigrus (“Av:ypos : Mavro-Potamo), asmall 
river in the Triphylian Elis, the Minyetus (Mi- 
vutjios) of Homer (JU. xi. 721), rises in M, Lapi- 
thas, and flows into the Ionian sea near Sami- 
cum; its waters are sulphurous, and have a 
disagreeable smell, and its fish are not eatable. 
This, according to the legend, was caused by 
the wounded Centaurs bathing in it to wash 
out the poison from the arrows of Heracles 
(Strab. pp. 344-347 ; Paus. v.5; Ov. Met. xv. 281). 
Near Samicum was a cave sacred to the Nymphs 
Anigrides ?Aviypides or *Aviypiddes), where 
persons with cutaneous diseases were cured by 
the waters of the river. 

Anio, anciently Anien (hence Gen. Aniénis: 
Teverone or VAniene), in Greek *Aviwy and 
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*Avins, a river, the most celebrated of the tri- 
butaries of the Tiber, rises in the mountains of 
the Hernici near Treba (T7revt), flows first NW. 
and then SW. through narrow mountain-valleys, 
receives the brook Digentia (Licenza) above 
Tibur, forms at Tibur beautiful waterfalls (hence 
praeceps Anio, Hor. Od. i. 7, 18; cf. Strab, 
p. 288; Stat. Sidv. i. 3. 73), and flows, form- 
ing the boundary between Latium and the land 
of the Sabines, into the Trber, 3 miles above 
Rome, where the town of Antemnae stood. The 
water of the Anio was conveyed to Rome by 
two aqueducts, the Anio vetws and Anio novus. 
(See Dict. of Ant. s.v. Aquaeductus.) 

Anius (“Avios), son of Apollo (according to 
others, of Zavex, who afterwards married his 
mother), and priest of Apollo at Delos. His 
mother was Rhoio (=pomegranate), daughter 
of Staphylus (=grapes), and granddaughter of 
Dionysus. Staphylus, seeing his daughter with 
child, placed her in a chest and set her adrift. 
She came to land, as variously stated, in Delos 
or Euboea, and bore her son Anius. By Dryope 
he had three daughters, Oeno, Spermo, and 
Elais, to whom Dionysus gave the power of 
producing at will any quantity of wine, corn, 
and oil—whence they were called Oenotrépae. 
With these necessaries, being taken to Troy by 
Palamedes (or by Menelaus), they are said to 
have supplied the Greeks during the first 9 
years of the Trojan war. According to Ovid 
they were changed into doves to escape from 
Agamemnon. Roman legends make them and 
their father entertain Aeneas at Delos. Anius 
represents the connexion which was imagined 
between Apollo and Dionysus, and the names 
of his kindred point the same way (Tzetz. ad 
Lyc. 580; Diod. v. 62; Verg. Aen. iii. 80; Ov. 
Met. xiii. 682; Dionys. i. 59). 

Anna, Anna Perenna, Anna was daughter 
of Belus and sister of Dido. After the death 
of the latter, she fled from Carthage to Italy, 
where she was kindly received by Aeneas. 
Here she excited the jealousy of Lavinia, and 
being warned in a dream by Dido, she fled and 
threw herself into the river Numicius. Hence- 
forth she was worshipped as the nymph of that 
river under the name of ANNA PERENNA. [In 
a mime of Laberius the names are Anna Per- 
anna, and in a satire of M. Varro Anna ac 
Peranna: Gell. xiii. 28.) There are various 
other stories respecting the origin of her wor- 
ship. Ovid relates that she was considered by 
some as Luna, by others as Themis, by others 
as Io, daughter of Inachus, by others as the 
Anna of Bovyillae, who supplied the plebs with 
food when they seceded to the Mons: Sacer. 
Her festival was celebrated on the 15th of 
March, when plebeian men and women met in 
couples and feasted and drank, either under 
extemporised booths or in the open. According 
to Martial, there had once been a maiden sacri- 
fice. A special place was at the first milestone 
on the Via Flaminia. The identification of this 
goddess with Anna, the sister of Dido, is un- 
doubtedly of late origin. Some have regarded 
her merely as the goddess of flowing waters; 
others, in view of her legendary reférence to 
Luna, and Io, and Themis, the mother of the 
Hours, treat her, with greater probability, as the 
goddess of the year, worshipped in the spring. 
But the opinion of Usener deserves considera- 
tion—that she represents the union of two 
goddesses (Anna ac Peranna), one the goddess 
of the year in its course, the other of the com- 

leted year; and the story of the wooing of 
MGiervs through Anna by Mars is regarded as 


ANTAEUS 
a corruption of the myth of Mars and Nerio 


(Ov. Fast. iii. 523-693; Mart. iv. 64, 16; Ma- | 


crob. Sat. i. 12,6; C. 1. L. i. p. 822). 
Anna Comnéna, daughter of Alexis I. Com- 
nenus (reigned a.D. 1081-1118), wrote the life 


of her father Alexis in 15 books, which is one © 


of the most valuable histories of the Byzantine 
literature. — Hditions. By, Possinus, Paris, 
1651; Schopen, Bonn, 1839 ; Reifferscheid, 1878. 

Annalis, a cognomen of the Villia Gens, first 
acquired by L. Villius, tribune of the plebs, in 
B.C. 179, because he introduced a law fixing the 
year (annus) at which it was lawful for a per- 
son to be a candidate for the public offices. 

M. Anneius, legate of M. Cicero during his 
government of Cilicia, B.c. 51 (Cie. Fam. xiii. 
55, 57; xv. 4). 

T, Annianus, a Roman poet, lived in the time 
of Trajan and Hadrian, and wrote Fescennine 
verses, and also a poem (Faliscwm) about 
country life at Falerii (Gell. vi. 7; Auson. 
Id. 18). 

Annicéris (Avvixepis). There were two Cy- 
renaic philosophers of this name: 1. A. the 
elder, ransomed Plato for 20 minae when he 


was sold as a slave by Dionysius about B.c. 888 


(Diog. Laért. ii. 86).—2, A. the younger, pupil 
of Antipater, and contemporary of Hegesias, 
about B.c. 820-280. He limited the doctrine of 
pleasure as the only principle so far that he 
allowed the wise to make sacrifices for friend- 
ship, gratitude, and patriotism: 

Annius Cimber. [Civsezr.] 

Annius Milo. [Mixo.] 

Anser, a poet of the Augustan age, a friend 
of the triumvir M. Antonius (Cic. Phil. xiii. 5, 11). 
As a writer of light and wanton verse he is 
called procax by Ovid (Trist. ii. 485). There 
does not seem much ground for the theory of 
Servius, Donatus, &c., that he is alluded to as 
anser in Verg. Hel. ix. 36, and that he was a 
detractor of Virgil’s fame ; or for supposing that 
the line of Propert. iii. 82, 83, refers to him. 

Ansibarii or Ampsivarii, a German people, 
originally dwelt S. of the Bructeri, between the 
sources of the Ems and the Weser; driven out 
of their country by the Chauci in the reign of 
Nero (A.D. 59), they asked the Romans for per- 


mission to settle in the Roman territory be- — 


tween the Rhine and the Yssel, but when their 
request was refused they wandered into the 
interior of the country to the Cherusci, and 
were at length extirpated, according to Tacitus. 
We find their name, however, among the Franks 
in the time of Julian. (Tac. Ann. xiii. 55, 56; 
Amm. Mare. xx. 10.) 

Antaedpolis (Ayradmodis: nr. Gau-el-Ke- 
bir), a city of Upper Egypt (the Thebais), on 
the E. side of the Nile, but at some distance 
from the river, was one of the chief seats of the 
worship of Osiris (Ptol. iv. 5, 71; Plin. y. 49). 

Antaeus (’Avraios), son of Poseidon and Ge, 
a mighty giant and wrestler in Libya. The 
strangers who came to his country were com- 
pelled to wrestle with him; the conquered were 
slain, and out of their skulls he built a house 
to Poseidon. He was vanquished by Heracles. 
According to some accounts he was invincible 
as long as he remained in contact with his 


mother earth; therefore Heracles lifted him — 


and strangled him in the air. This seems to be 
a later addition, for in works of art the older 
examples show the ordinary wrestling (Antaeus 
vanquished by being thrown) ; the lifting, only 
in later monuments. The tomb of Antaeus 


(Antaei collis), which formed a moderate hill in 


the shape of a man stretched out at full length, 
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was shown near the town of Tingis in Maure- 
tania. (Pind. Isthm. iii. 70; Plat. Theaet. 169 ; 
Apollod. ii. 5,11; Hyg. Fab. 81; Ov. [bis, 393; 
Luc. Phars. iv. 590; Juv. iii. 89; Strab. p. 829.) 

Antagoras (Avraydpas), of Rhodes, flourished 
about B.C. 270, a friend of Antigonus Gonatas, 
and a contemporary of Aratus. He wrote an 
epic poem entitled Thebais, and also epigrams, 
of which specimens are still extant (Anth. Pal.). 

Antalcidas (AvraAkidas), a Spartan, son of 
Leon, is chiefly known by the treaty concluded 
with Persia in B.c. 387, usually called the peace 
of Antalcidas, since it was the fruit of his 
diplomacy. According to this treaty all the 
Greek cities in Asia Minor, together with Clazo- 
menae and Cyprus, were to belong to the Per- 
sian king; the Athenians were allowed to retain 
only Lemnos, Imbros, and Scyros, and all the 
other Greek cities were to be independent. 

Antander (”AvraySpos), brother of Agathocles, 
king of Syracuse, wrote the life of his brother. 

Antandrus (“Avtavdpos: *AvrdySpios: An- 
tandro), a city of Great Mysia, on the Adramyt- 
tian Gulf, at the foot of Mount Ida; an Aeolian 
colony. Virgil represents Aeneas as touching 
here after leaving Troy. (Aen. iii. 106; Strab. 
p. 606; Thue. viii. 108; Hdt. v. 26, vii. 42.) 

Antaradus (Avtdpados: Tortosa), a town on 
the N. border of Phoenicia, opposite the island 
of Aradus. 

Antéa or Antia (“Avreia), daughter of the 
Lycian king Iobates, wife of Proetus of Argos. 
Sheis also called Stheneboea. Respecting her 
love for Bellerophontes, see BELLEROPHONTES. 

Antemnae (Antemnas, atis), an ancient Sa- 
bine town at the junction of the Anio and the 
Tiber, destroyed by the Romans in the earliest 
times (Varr. L. L. v. 28; Verg. den. vii. 631; 
Liv. i. 10; Dionys. ii. 82; Strab. p. 230). 

Anténor (Aythvwp). 1, A Trojan, husband 
of Theano, was one of the wisest among the 
elders at Troy, and a companion of Priam ; he 
received Menelaus and Ulysses into his house 
when they came to Troy as ambassadors, and 
advised his fellow-citizens to restore Helen to 
Menelaus (JJ. iii. 148, 262, vii. 847; cf. Plat. Symp. 
221 c). In post-Homeric story he is a traitor 
to his country who concerted a plan of deliver- 
ing the city, and even the palladium, into the 
hands of the Greeks. Hence on the capture of 
Troy he was spared by the Greeks (Dar. Phryg. 
5; Dict. Cret. v. 1, 4,8; Serv. ad Aen. i. 246, 
651, ii. 15; Tzetz. Lyc. 8839; Paus. x. 27). His 
history after this event is related differently. 
Some writers relate that he founded a new 
kingdom at Troy; according to others, he em- 
barked with Menelaus and Helen, was carried 
to Libya, and settled at Cyrene ; while a third 
account states that he went with the Heneti to 
Thrace, and thence to the western coast of the 
Adriatic, where the foundation of Patavium and 
several towns is ascribed to him. (Pind. Pyth. 
y. 83; Strab. pp. 212, 548, 552; Liv. i.1; Serv. 
ad Aen. i. 1, ix, 264.)—2, Son of Euphranor, an 
Athenian sculptor, made the first bronze statues 
of Harmodius and Aristogiton, which the Athe- 
nians set up in the Ceramicus,8.c. 509. These 
statues were carried off to Susa by Xerxes, and 
their place was supplied by others made either 
by Callias or by Praxiteles. After the conquest 
of Persia, Alexander the Great sent the statues 
back to Athens, where they were again set up 
in the Ceramicus. 

Anteros, [Eros.] 

Antevorta, also called Porrima or Prorsa, 
and Postyorta, are described either as the two 
sisters or as companions of the Roman goddess 
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Carmenta; but originally they were only two 
attributes of the one goddess Carmenta, the 
former describing her knowledge of the future, 
and the latter that of the past, analogous to 
the two-headed Janus (Ov. Fast. i. 6383; Gell. 
xvi. 16; Macrob. Sat. i. 7; InpigrraMENTA). 

Anthédon (Avénddv: *AvOnddvi0s: Lukisi?), 
a town of Boeotia with a harbour, on the coast 
of the Euboean sea, at the foot of M. Messa- 
pius, said to have derived its name from a 
nymph Anthedon, or from Anthedon, son of 
Glaucus, who was here changed into a god 
(Ov. Met. vii. 232, xiii. 905). The inhabitants 
lived chiefly by fishing. (Strab. pp. 460, 404, 
445; Paus. ix. 22; IU. ii. 508.) - 

Anthémius, emperor of the West, a.p. 467- 
472, was killed on the capture of Rome by Rici- 
mer, who made Olybrius emperor. 

Anthémis (Avéepois, odyTos: "AvPeuotctos), 
a Macedonian town in Chalcidice (Hdt y. 94; 
Thue. ii. 99). 

Anthemisia or Anthémus (Av@euoucta), a 
city of Mesopotamia, SW. of Edessa, and a 
little E. of:-the Euphrates. The surrounding 
district was called by the same name, but was 
generally included under that of OSRHOENE.* | 

Anthéne (’Av@fv7), a place in Cynuria, in the 
Peloponnesus (Thue. y. 41; Paus. iii. 38). 

Anthylla (Av@vAAqa), a considerable city* of 
Lower Egypt, near the mouth of the Canopic 
branch of the Nile, below Naucratis, the reve- 
nues of which, under the Persians, were assigned 
to the wife of the satrap of Egypt, to provide 
her with shoes (Hat. ii. 97; Athen. p. 33). 

Antias, Q. Valerius, a Roman annalist, wrote, 
about B.c. 90, a history of Rome from the earliest 
times in more than 70 books (Gell. vi. 9, 17). 
He is mentioned by Dionysius among the well- 
known annalists (i. 7, ii. 18), but not by Cicero. 
Livy mentions him more than any other (35 
times), and apparently without misgiving in the 
first decade (e.g. vii. 86, ix. 27, 37, 43); but 
having later the means of comparing him with 
more trustworthy authorities, such as Polybius, 
he stigmatises him as the most mendacious of 
the annalists (xxvi. 49, xxx. 19, xxxiii. 10, xxxviil. 
98, xxxix. 48; cf. Gell. l.c.; Oros. y. 16). He 
seems to have been reckless in his invention of 
precise numbers, obviously exaggerated, and of 
circumstantial details—Fragments by Krause 
1833, Roth 1852, Wordsworth 1874. 

Anticléa (AvtixAca) daughter of Autolycus, 
wife of Laértes, and mother of Odysseus, died of 
grief at the long absence of her son (Od. xi. 85, 
152, xv. 356), or, according to Hyginus (Fab. 248), 
put an end to herself. A story is mentioned 
by Plutarch (Q. G7. 48) and Hyginus (Fab. 201) 
that before marrying Laértes she lived on inti- 
mate terms with Sisyphus; whence Ulysses is 
called a son of Sisyphus (Soph. 47. 190; Eur. 
Iph. Aul. 524, Cycl. 104; Ov. Met. xiii. 31). 

Anticlides (AvrixActdys), of Athens, lived 
after the time of Alexander the Great, and 
was the author of several works, the most im- 
portant of which was entitled Nosti (Nécro1), 
containing an account of the return of the 
Greeks from their mythical expeditions (Plut. 
Alex. 46; Athen. pp. 157, 384, 446). 

Anticyra, more anciently Anticirrha (Ayri- 
Kippa, or *Avrikupa: *AvTuxupeds, "AvTucupaios). 
1. (Aspra Spitia), a town in Phocis, with a 
harbour, on a peninsula on the W. side of the 
Sinus Anticyranus, a bay of the Crissaean Gulf, 
called in ancient times Cyparissus. It con- 
tinued to be a place of importance under the 
Romans (Strab. p. 418; Paus. x. 3, 86; Gell. 
xvii. 18; Liv, xxii. 18) —2, A town in Thessaly, 
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on the Spercheus, not far from its mouth (Hat. 
vii. 198; Strab. pp. 418, 428, 434).—Both towns 
were celebrated for their hellebore, the\ chief 
remedy in antiquity for madness (and, accord- 
ing to Pliny, for epilepsy). It is not to be sup- 
posed from Horace A. P. 300 that there was a 
third place of the name: he means that even 
three, if they existed, would be too few (Hor. 
Sat. ii. 8, 83, 166; Ov. Pont. iv. 3, 583 Pers. 
iv. 16; Juv. xiii. 97; Plut. de Coh. Ira, 18; 
Plin. xxv. § 47). 

Antigénes (Avrvyévns), a general of Alex- 
ander the Great, on whose death he obtained 
the satrapy of Susiana, and espoused the side of 
Eumenes. On the defeat of the latter in B.c. 
816, Antigenes fell into the hands of his enemy 
Antigonus, and was burnt alive by him (Plut. 
Alex. 80, Hwm. 18; Diod. xix. 44). 

Antigénidas (Avtiyevidas), a Theban, a cele- 
brated flute-player, and a poet, lived in the 
time of Alexander the Great. 

Antigoné (Aytiydvn), daughter of Oedipus 
by his mother Jocaste, and sister of Ismene, 
and of Eteocles and Polynices. In the tragic 
story of Oedipus Antigone appears as a noble 
maiden, with a truly heroic attachment to her 
father and brothers. When Oedipus had blinded 
himself, and was obliged to quit Thebes, he was 
accompanied by Antigone, who remained with 
him till he died in Colonus, and then returned 
to Thebes. After her two brothers had killed 
each other in battle, and Creon, the king of 
Thebes, would not allow Polynices to be buried, 
Antigone alone defied the tyrant, and buried the 
body of her brother. Creon thereupon ordered 
her to be shut up in asubterranean cave, where 
she killed herself. Haemon, the son of Creon, 
who was in love with her, killed himself by her 
side. This is the story of Sophocles. In alost 
Antigone of Euripides Creon is induced (by the 
intercession of Dionysus) to give her in mar- 
riage to Haemon, and she bears a son named 
Maeon. In Hyginus (fab. 72) Antigone is de- 
livered by Creon to Haemon to be put to death, 
but he marries her and lives with her in con- 
cealment in a shepherd’s hut, where she bears 
ason. When this son is grown up he is recog- 
nised in Thebes by Creon as having the mark 
borne by all the dragon race. Hence he dis- 
covers that Antigone still lives, and rejects the 
intercession of Heracles. Haemon kills Anti- 
gone and then himself. The intercession of 
Heracles seems to be the subject of a vase- 
painting belonging to the fourth century B.c. (see 
Baumeister). Some have thought that Hyginus 
is giving the story of Euripides’ play;. but it 
does not seem to agree with the slight notices 
which we possess of that play, and probably 
reproduces the plot of a later drama. It should 
be observed that the stories followed by the 
tragedians seem to be of late, probably Attic, 
origin. Homer does not mention Antigone 
(though he names ‘Maeon son of Haemon’ in JI. 
iv. 894). Pindar speaks of burial given to all 
seven Argive armies (Ol. vi. 15; Nem. ix. 24; 
ef. Paus. ix. 18, 3) without exception. The first 
notice of burial refused is in Aesch. Th. 1017. 

AntigOnéa and -la (Aytiyédveia, *Avtiyovia). 
I. (Tepeleni), a town in Epirus (ilyricum), at 
the junction of a tributary with the Aous, and 
near a narrow pass of the Acroceraunian moun- 
tains (Liv. xxxii. 5, xliii. 23)—2, A Macedonian 
town in Chalcidice.—8, See Mantivna.—4, A 
town on the Orontes in Syria, founded by Anti- 
gonus as the capital of his empire B.c. 306, but 
most of its inhabitants were transferred by 
Seleucus to ANTIOCHIA, which was built in its 
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neighbourhood (Strab. p. 750; Diod. xx. 47; 
Dio Cass. xl. 29; Liban. Antioch. p. 349).—5. A 
town in Bithynia, afterwards Nicaea—6, A 
town in the Troas. (ALEXANDRIA, No. 2.] 
Antigonus (Avtiyovos). 1. King of Asta, 
surnamed the One-eyed (Lucian, Macrob. 11, 
Pol. v.67), son of Philip of Elymiotis, and 
father of Demetrius Poliorcetes by Stratonice, 
He was one of the generals of Alexander the 
Great, and in the division of the empire after 
the death of the latter (B.c. 823), he received 
the provinces of the Greater Phrygia, Lycia, 
and Pamphylia (Curt. x. 25, 2). On the death 
of the regent Antipater in 819, he aspired to the 
sovereignty of Asia. In 316 he defeated Humenes 
and put him to death, after a struggle of nearly 
3 years (Nep. Huwm.; Plut. Hwm.; Diod. xix. 
43; Eumennrs). From 315 to 311 he carried on 
war, with varying success, against Seleucus, 
Ptolemy, Cassander, and Lysimachus. By the 
peace made in 311, Antigonus was allowed to 
have the government of all Asia; but peace 
did not last more than a year. After the defeat 
of Ptolemy’s fleet in 306, Antigonus assumed the 
title of king, and his example was followed by 
Ptolemy, Lysimachus, and Seleucus. In the 
same year Antigonus, hoping to crush Ptolemy, 
invaded Egypt, but was compelled to retreat. 
His son Demetrius Poliorcetes carried on the 
war with success against Cassander in Greece, 
but he was compelled to return to Asia to the 
assistance of his father, against whom Cas- 
sander, Seleucus, Ptolemy, and Lysimachus 
had formed a fresh confederacy. Antigonus 
and Demetrius were defeated by Lysimachus at 
the decisive battle of Ipsus in Phrygia, in 301. 
Antigonus fell in the battle in the 81st year of 
his age (Diod. xx. 46-86; Plut.. Demetr. 15-30; 
Just. xv. 2-4).—2, Gonatas, son of Demetrius 
Poliorcetes, and grandson of the preceding. He 


Coin of Antigonus Gonatas, ob. B.C. 289. 
Obv., head of Poseidon ; rev., Apollo with bow, seated on a 
prone Probably refers to a naval success at Cos. [Some 
ave called it a coin of the Ist Antigonus, referring to 
his victory at Cyprus, B.0. 806.] 


assumed the title of king of Macedonia aftey 
his father’s death in Asia, in B.c. 283, but ha 
did not obtain possession of the throne till 277. 
He defeated an army of the Gauls (part of the 
reserves left by Brennus) B.c. 276 (Just. xxv. 2; 
cf. Diog. Laért. ii. 140). He was driven out of 
his kingdom by Pyrrhus of Epirus in 278, but 
recovered it in the following year; he was again 
expelled by Alexander, the son of Pyrrhus, 
and again recovered his dominions. After a 
long war with Athens he besieged and took the 
city, and placed a Macedonian garrison in it, 
B.C. 263. He died in 239, He was succeeded 
by Demetrius II. His surname Gonatas is 
usually derived from Gonnos or Gonni in Thes- 
saly; but some think that the name means 
having aniron plate protecting the knee. (Plut. 
Demetr. 51, Pyrrh. 26; Just. xxiv. 1, xxv. 
1-3; Polyb. xxii. 43 f., Lucian, Macrob. 11.)— 
8. Doson (so called because he was always about 
to give but never did), nephew of the preceding, 


; trius II. in B.c. 229, he was left guardian of his 


_ assistance of Antigonus against Sparta, and put 
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son of Demetrius of Cyrene, and grandson of | 
Demetrius Poliorcetes. On the death of Deme- 


son Philip, but he married the widow of Deme- 
trius, and became king of Macedonia himself. 
Aratus, by an unfortunate policy, called in the 


him in possession of the Acrocorinthus. Anti- 
gonus defeated Cleomenes at Sellasia in 221, and 
took Sparta. On his return to Macedonia, he 
defeated the Illyrians, and died a few days 
afterwards, 220. (Polyb. ii. 45 f.; Just. xxviii. 3, 
Plut. Arat., Cleom.)—4. King of Judaea, son 
of Aristobulus II., was placed on the throne by 
the Parthians in B.c. 40, but was taken prisoner 
by Sosius, the lieutenant of Antony, and was 
put to death by the latter in 87 (Dio Cass. xlix. 
22; Jos. B. J. i. 18).—5. Of Carystus, lived at 
Alexandria about B.c. 250, and wrote a work 
still extant, entitled Historvae Mirabiles, which 
is only of value from its preserving extracts 
from other and better works.—Hditions. By 
J. Beckmann, Lips. 1791; by Westermann in his 
Paradoxographi, Bruns. 1839; Keller, 1377. 

Antilibanus (AvriAlBavos : Jebel-es-Sheikh 
or Anti-Lebanon), a mountain on the confines 
of Palestine, Phoenicia, and Syria, parallel to 
Libanus (Lebanon), which it exceeds in height. 
Its highest summit is M. Hermon (also Jebel- 
es-Shetkh), (Strab. p. 754; Ptol. v. 15.) 

Antilochus (AyriAoxos), son of Nestor and 
Anaxibia or Hurydice (Od. iii. 452), accompanied 
his father to Troy, and distinguished himself by 
his bravery. He was a favourite of Zeus and 
of Achilles (Z/. xviii. 16, xxiii. 506, 607). He 
was slain before Troy. by Memnon the Ethio- 
pian; according to Pindar he had come to help 
his father, who was hard pressed by Memnon, 
and saved him at the cost of his own life (Od. 
iii. 111, iv. 188; Pind. Pyth. vi. 28;-cf.-Xen. 
Venat. i. 14), and was buried by the side of his 
friends Achilles and Patroclus (Od. xxiv. 72), 
and with them received honours of sacrifice in 
after’ times (Strab. p. 596). The grief of his 
father and of the whole army at his death is 
mentioned in Soph. Phil. 424; Hor. Od. ii. 9; 
13; Q. Smyvrn. iii. 516. 

Antimachus (Avriuayos). 1. A Trojan, per- 
suaded his countrymen not to surrender Helen 
to the Greeks. He had three sons, two of whom 
were put to death by Menelaus (J/. xi. 123, 128). 
—2, Of Claros or Colophon, a Greek epic and 
elegiac poet, was probably a native of Claros, 
but was called a Colophonian, because Claros 
belonged to Colophon (Clarius poeta, Ov. 
Trist.i. 6.1). He flourished towards the end 
of the Peloponnesian war; his chief work was 
an epic poem of great length called Thebais 
(@nBats). Antimachus was one of the fore- 
runners of the poets of the Alexandrine school, 
who wrote more for the learned than for the 
public at large. Though he seems to have been 
little regarded by writers nearer to his time, the 
Alexandrine grammarians assigned to him the 
second place among the epic poets, and the 
emperor Hadrian preferred his works even to 
those of Homer. (Dio Cass. lix. 4.) He also 
wrote a celebrated elegiac poem called Lyde— 
which was the name of his wife or mistress—as 
well as other works. There was likewise a tra- 
dition that he made a recension of the text of 
the Homeric poems, from which also he seems 
to have borrowed.—F ragments by Schellenberg, 
1786; Bergk, 1866. “ 

Antindopolis ?Avrivdov wéArs or ’Avtivdeta: 
Enseneh, Ru.), a splendid city, built by Hadrian, 


tiochus. 


in memory of his favourite ANTINOUS, on the E, 
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bank of the Nile, upon the site of the ancient 
Besa, in Middle Egypt (Heptanomis). It was 
the capital of the Nomos Antinoites, and had 
an oracle of the goddess Besa. (Ptol. iv. 5, 61; 
Paus. viii. 9; Dio Cass. lix. 11.) 

Antinous (Avrtivoos). 1. Son of Eupithes of 
Ithaca, and one of the suitors of Penelope, was 
slain by Ulyssés.—2, A youth of extraordinary 
beauty, born at Claudiopolis in Bithynia, was 
the favourite of the emperor Hadrian, and his 
companion in his journeys. He was drowned 
in the Nile, a.p. 122. This, as seems probable, 
was an act of suicide from melancholy; though 
some regarded it as caused by a superstition 
that the sacrifice of his life would avert evil 
from the emperor. The grief of the emperor 
knew no bounds. He enrolled Antinous amongst 
the gods, caused a temple to be erected to him 
at Mantinéa, and founded the city of ANTINOO- 
POLIS in honour of him. Festivals in his honour 
were celebrated in Bithynia and at Athens, 
Argos, and Mantinea. A large number of works 
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Antinous. 


(From a bas-relief in Villa Albani.) 


of art of all kinds were executed in his honour, 
and many of them are still extant. (Dio Cass. 
lix. 11; Spartian. Hadr. 14; Paus. viii. 9. 4.) 
Antiochia and -€a (Ayridxera: *Avtioxeds 
and -dxevos, fem. *Aytioxis and -dxicca, Antio- 
chénus), the name of several cities of Asia, 16 of 
which are said to have been built by Seleucus I. 
Nicator, and named in honour of his father An- 
1. A. Epidaphnes, or ad Daphnem, 
or ad Orontem (A. ém) Adorn: so called from a 
neighbouring grove: ’A. ém) ’Gpdyrtn: Antakia, 
Ru.), the capital of the Greek kingdom of Syria, 
and long the chief city of Asia and perhaps of 
the world, stood on the left bank of the Orontes, 
about 20 miles (geog.) from the sea, in a beau- 
tiful valley, about 10 miles long and 5 or 6 
broad, enclosed by the ranges of Amanus on the 
NW. and Casius on the SE. It was built by 
Seleucus Nicator, about B.c. 800, and peopled 
chiefly from the neighbouring city of ANTI- 
conts. It flourished so rapidly as soon to need 
enlargement; and other additions were again 
made to it by Seleucus IT. Callinicus (about B.c. 
240), and Antiochus IV. Epiphanes (about B.c. 
170). Hence it obtained the name of Tetrapolis 
(rerpamdais, 2.e. 4 cities). It had a considerable 
commerce, the Orontes being navigable up to 
the city, and the high road between Asia and 
Europe passing through it. Under the Romans 
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it was metropolis of the province and the resi- 
dence of the proconsuls of Syria; it was fa- 
youred and visited by emperors; and was made 
a colonia with the 
Jus Italicum by 
Antoninus Pius. 
Though far in- 


dria as a seat of 
learning, yet it 

erived some dis- 
tinction in this 
respect from the 
teaching of Li- 
banius and other 
sophists; and its 
“eminence in art 
is attested by the 
beautiful gems 
and medals still 
found among its 
ruins. The an- 
nexed figure, re- 
presenting the 
Genius of An- 
tioch, was the 
work of Euty- 
chides of Sicyon, a pupil of Lysippus. It repre- 
sents Antioch as a female figure, seated on the 
rock Silpius and crowned with towers, with ears 
of corn in her hand, and with the river Orontes 
at her feet. This figure appears constantly on 
the later coins of Antioch.—Antioch was de- 


Genius of Antioch. 


2 Coin of Antioch. 
Obv., head of city; rev., ram running to right; above 
eresoens and star and magistrate’s name; date 105= 


stroyed by the Persian king Chosroés (4.D. 
540), but rebuilt by Justinian, who gave it the 
name of Théipolis (@eouvmdAis). The ancient 
walls, which still surround the insignificant 
modern town, are probably those built by 
Justinian. The name of Antiochia was also 
given to the surrounding district, z.e. the NW. 
part of Syria, which bordered upon Cilicia. 
(Strab. pp. 749-751; Tac. Hist. ii. 80; Procop. 
B. P.ii.8; Liban. p. 321.)—2. A. ad Maeandrum 
(A. mpds Maddy): nr. Yenishehr, Ru.), a city 
of Caria, on the Maeander, built by Antiochus I. 
Soter on the site of the old city of Pythopolis 
(Strab. p. 630).—8, A. Pisidiae or ad Pisidiam 
(A. Thowdias or mpds Totdia), a considerable 
city on the borders of Phrygia Paroreios and 
Pisidia; built by colonisis from Magnesia ; 
declared a free city by the Romans after their 
victory over Antiochus the Great (B.c. 189); 
made a colony under Augustus, and called 
Caesarea. It was celebrated for the worship 
and the great temple of Men Ascaenus (tlre 
Phrygian Moon-god), which the Romans sup- 
pressed. Its remains are still considerable, 
denoting a strong fortress of the Hellenistic 
type. It is thought that a semicircular rock- 
cutting marks the Phrygian temple. (Strab. p. 
577.)—4, A. Margiana (A. Mapyiavh: Meru 
Shah-Jehan?), a city in the Persian province 
of Margiana, on the river Margus, founded by 
Alexanaor, and at first called Alexandria; de- 


ferior to Alexan- 
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stroyed by the barbarians, rebuilt by Antiochus 
I. Soter, and called Antiochia. It was beauti- 
fully situated, and was surrounded by a wall 70 _ 
stadia (about 8 miles) in circuit. Among the 
less important cities of the name were: (5,) A. 
ad Taurum in Commagene: this according to 
some is the:modern Marash, which others with 
greater probability make the site of Gur- 
manicra; (6,) A. ad Cragum, and (7.) A. ad 
Pyramun, in Cilicia. The following Antiochs 
are better known by other names: A. ad Sarum 
[Apana;] A. Characenes [CHarax]; A. Callir- 
rhoe [Epzssa]; A. ad Hippum (Gapara]; A, 
Mygdoniae [Nisrpis}; in Cilicia |Tarsus|; in 
Caria or Lydia [TRALLES]. 

Antiochus (Aytioxos). I. Kings of Syria. 

1. Soter (reigned B.c. 280-261), was the son 
of Seleucus Nicator, the founder of the Syrian 


Coin of Antiochus I. Soter, King of Syria, B.C. 280-261. 
Rev., Apollo seated on the Omphalos, a bow in his left 
hand, an arrow in his right. - 


kingdom of the Seleucidae. He married his 
stepmother Stratonice, whom his father sur- 
rendered to him on the representation of the 
physician that it would restore him to health. 
He succeeded his father B.c. 280. He gained 
his surname from successful contest against thé 
Gauls, but eventually fell in battle against them 
B.c. 261. (Just. xvii. 2; Plut. Demets. 38, 39; 
Appian, Sy. 59-65.)—2, Theos (B.c. 261-246), 
son and successor of No. 1. The Milesians 
gave him the surname of Theos, because he 
delivered them from their tyrant, Timarchus. 
He carried on war with Ptolemy Philadelphus, 
king of Egypt, which was brought to a 
close by his putting away his wife Laodice, 
and marrying Berenice, the daughter of 
Ptolemy. After the death of Ptolemy, he 
recalled Laodice, but, in revenge for the insult 
she had received, she caused Antiochus and 
Berenice to be murdered. During the reign of 
Antiochus, Arsaces founded the Parthian em- 
pire (250) and Theodotus established an inde- 
pendent kingdom at Bactria. He was succeeded 
by his son Seleucus Callinicus. His younger 
son Antiochus Hierax also assumed the crown, 
and carried on war some years with his brother. 
{SeLeucus II.] (Just. xxvii. 1; Val. Max. ix. 
14; Athen. p. 45.)—38. The Great (B.c. 223-187), 
second son of Seleucus Callinicus, succeeded to 
the throne on the death of his brother Seleucus 
Ceraunus, when he was only in his 15th year. 
After defeating (220) Molon, satrap of Media, 
and his brother Alexander, satrap of Persis, who 
had attempted to make themselves independent, 
he carried on war against Ptolemy Philopator, 
king of Egypt, in order to obtain Coele-Syria, 
Phoenicia, and Palestine, but was obliged to 
cede these provinces to Ptolemy, in conse- 
quence of his defeat at the battle of Raphia 
near Gaza, in 217. (Polyb. y. 82; Just. xxxi. 1.) 
He next marched against Achaeus, who had 
revolted in Asia Minor, and whom he put to 
death, when he fell into his hands in 214. 
[AcHarus.] Shortly after this he was engaged 
for 7 years (212-205) in an attempt to regain 
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the E. provinces of Asia, which had revolted 
during the reign of Antiochus II.; but though 
he met with great success, he found it hopeless 
to effect the subjugation of the Parthian and 
Bactrian kingdoms, and accordingly concluded 
a peace with them. (Polyb. x. 27.) In 205 he 
renewed his war against Egypt with more 
success, and in 198 conquered Palestine and 
Coele-Syria, which he afterwards gave as a 
dowry with his daughter Cleopatra upon her 
marriage with Ptolemy Epiphanes. In 196 he 
crossed over into Europe, and took possession 
of the Thracian Chersonese. This brought him 
into contact with the Romans, who commanded 
him to restore the Chersonese to the Macedo- 
nian king; but he refused to comply with their 
demand; in which resolution he was strength- 
ened by Hannibal, who arrived at his court in 
195. Hannibal urged him to invade Italy 
without loss of time; but Antiochus did not 
follow his advice, and it was not till 192 that 
he crossed over into Greece, at the request of 
the Aetolian League, of which he was named 
general. (Polyb. xviii. 32, xx.i.; Liv. xxxiy. 60, 
xxxy. 45.) In 191 he was defeated by the 
Romans at Thermopylae, and compelled to re- 
turn to Asia: his fleet was also vanquished in 
two engagements. In 190 he was again defeated 


Coin of Antiochus ITI. the Great, King of Syria, B.C. 223-187. 
(Rev. as above.) 


‘by the Romans under L. Scipio, at Mount 
Sipylus, near Magnesia, and compelled to sue 
for peace, which was granted in 188, on condi- 
tion of his ceding all his dominions HK. of 
Mount Taurus, paying 15,000 Euboic talents 
within 12 years, giving up his elephants and 
ships of war, and surrendering the Roman 
enemies; but he allowed Hannibal to escape. 
In order to raise the money to pay tne Romans, 
he attacked a wealthy temple in Elymais, but 
was killed by the people of the place (187). He 
was succeeded by his son Seleucus Philopator. 
(Liv. xxxvii. 25-44; Polyb. xxi. 9-20; Just. 
xxxii. 2; Diod. xxix. 18.)—4, Epiphanes (s. c. 
175-164), son of Antiochus III., was given as a 
hostage to the Romansin 188, and was released 
from captivity in 175 through his brother 
Seleucus Philopator, whom he succeeded in the 
same year. He carried on war against Egypt 
from 171 to 168 with great success, in order to 
obtain Coele-Syria and Palestine, which had 
been given as a dowry with his sister, and he 
was preparing to lay siege to Alexandria in 
168, when the Romans compelled him to retire. 
He endeavoured to root out the Jewish religion 
and to introduce the worship of the Greek 
divinities; but this attempt led to a rising of 
the Jewish people, under Mattathias and his 
heroic sons the Maccabees, which Antiochus 
was unable to put down. He died, B.c. 163, in 
the course of an unsuccessful campaign, at 
Tabae in Persia in a state of raving madness, 
which the Jews and Greeks equally attributed 
to his sacrilegious crimes. (Liv. xli—xlv.; 
Polyb. xxvi—xxxi.; Just. xxiv. 83; Joseph. Ant. 
xii, 5.) His subjects gave him the name of 


77 
Epimanes (‘the madman’) in parody of Hpi- 
phanes (Polyb. xxvi. 10).—d. Eupator (B.c. 164— 
162), son and successor of EKpiphanes, was nine 
years old at his father’s death, and reigned 
under the guardianship of Lysias. He was de- 
throned and put to death by Demetrius Soter, 


Coin of Antiochus 1V. Epiphanes, King of Syria, B.C. 175-164. 
Rev., Zeus holding Victory. 


the son of Seleucus Philopator, who had 
hitherto lived at Rome as a hostage. (Polyb. 
xxxi.12; Just. xxxiv. 3.)—6. Theos or Dionysus 
Epiphanes, son of Alexander Balas. He was 
brought forward as a claimant to the crown in 
144, against Demetrius Nicator by Tryphon, 
but he was murdered by the latter, who 
ascended the throne himself in 142 (Just 
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Coin of Antiochus VI. Theos, or Dionysus, King of Syria, 
B.C, 144-142. 

Obv., Antiochus with diadem and the rayed crown which 
passed from Ptolemy Euergetes to the Seleucidae ; rev., 
the Dioscuri, whom some interpret as symbolising the 
divided power of Antiochus and Tryphon, part of whose 
name appears as TPY, 


xxxvi. 1).—7, Sidetes (e.c. 187-128), so called 
from Side in Pamphylia, where he was brought 
up, younger son of Demetrius Soter, dethroned 
Tryphon. He married Cleopatra, wife of his 
elder brother Demetrius Nicator, who was 
a prisoner with the Parthians. He carried on 
war against .the Parthians, at first with suc- 
cess, but was afterwards defeated and slain in 
battle in 128. (Just. xxxviii. 10; Athen. 449, 540). 
—8, Grypus, or Hook-nosed (B.c. 125-96), 
second son of Demetrius Nicator and Cleopatra. 
He was placed upon the throne in 125 by his 
mother Cleopatra, who put to death his eldest 
brother Seleucus, because she wished to have 
the power in her own hands. He poisoned his 
mother in 120, and subsequently carried on 
war for some years with his half-brother A. IX. 
Cyzicenus. At length, in 112, the two brothers 
agreed to share the kingdom between them, A. 
Cyzicenus having Coele-Syria and Phoenicia, 
and A. Grypus the remainder of the provinces. 
Grypus was assassinated in 96. (Just. xxxix. 
1-8 ; Liv. Hp. 60; Athen. p. 540.)—9, Cyzicenus, 
from Cyzicus, where he was brought up, son of 
A. VII. Sidetes and Cleopatra, reigned over 
Coele-Syria and Phoenicia from 112 to 96, but 
fell in battle in 95 against Seleucus Epiphanes, 
son of A. VIII. Grypus (Appian, Sy7r. 69).— 
10. Eusebes, son of A. IX. Cyzicenus, defeated 
Seleucus Epiphanes, who had slain his father in 
battle, and maintained the throne against the 
brothers of Seleucus, He succeeded his father 
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Antiochus IX. in 95. (Appian, Syr. 69; Diod. 
xxxlv. 88.)—11. Epiphanes, son of A. VIII. 
Grypus and brother of Seleucus Epiphanes, 
carried on war against A. X. Kusebes, but was 
defeated by the latter, and drowned in the 
river Orontes (Appian, l.c., Diod.  l.c.)— 
12, Dionysus, brother of No. 11, held the 
crown for a short time, but fell in battle 
against Aretas, king of the ‘Arabians. The 
Syrians, worn out with the civil broils of the 
Seleucidae, offered the kingdom to Tigranes, 
king of Armenia, who united Syria to his own 
dominions in 83, and held it till his defeat by 
the Romans in 69 (Joseph. Ant. xiii. 15).— 
13. Asiaticus, son of A. X. Eusebes and Selene 
(or Cleopatra) daughter of Ptolemy Physcon, 
became king of Syria on the defeat of Tigranes 
by Lucullus in 69; but he was deprived of it in 
65 by Pompey, who reduced Syria to a Roman 
province. In this year the Seleucidae ceased to 
reign. (Appian, Syr. 49, 70; Cic. Verr. iv. 27, 
61 fi.) 
IL. Kings of Commagene. 


1. Son of Mithridates I. Callinicus, the step- 
son of Antiochus Epiphanes (above, No. 11). 
Made an alliance with the Romans, about B.c. 
64. He assisted Pompey with troops in 49, 
had friendly communications with Cicero, then 
proconsul of Cilicia; was attacked by Antony 
in 88. He was succeeded by Mithridates IT. 
about 31. (Dio Cass. xxxy. 2, xlix. 20; Appian, 
Mithr. 106; Cie. Fam. xv. 1, 2; Cass. B. OC. iii. 
5.)—2, Succeeded Mithridates JI., and was 
put to death at Rome by Augustus in 29 (Dio 
Cass. lii. 43).—8. Succeeded No. 2, and died 
in AD. 17. Upon his death, Commagene 
became a Roman province, and remained so till 
A.D. 38 (Tac. Ann. ii. 42, 56).—4. Surmamed 
Eprpnanrs Macnus son of Antiochus III. 
received his paternal dominion from Caligula in 
A.D. 88. He was subsequently deposed by 
Caligula, but regained his kingdom on the 
accession of Claudius in 41. He was a faithful 
ally of the Romans, and assisted them in their 
wars against the Parthians under Nero, and 
against the Jews under Vespasian. At length 
in 72, he was accused of conspiring with the 
Parthians against the Romans, was deprived of 
his kingdom, and retired to Lacedaemon, where 
he passed the remainder of his life, His sons 
Epiphanes and Callinicus lived at Rome. (Dio 
Cass. lix. 8, lx. 8; Joseph. Ant. xix. 9, B.J. v. 
11, vil. 7; Tac. Ann. xiii. 7.) 


III. Literary. 


1. Of Aegae in Cilicia, a sophist, or, as he 
himself pretended to be, a Cynic -philosopher. 
He flourished about .p. 200, during the reign 
of Severus and Caracalla. During the war of 
Caracalla against the Parthians, he deserted to 
the Parthians together with Tiridates. “He was 
one of the most distinguished rhetoricians of 
his time, and also acquired some reputation as 
awriter—2, Of Ascalon, the founder of the 
fifth Academy, was a friend of Lucullus and 
the teacher of Cicero during his studies at 
Athens (B.c. 79); but he had a school at Alex- 
andria also, as well as in Syria, where he seems 
to have ended his life (n.c. 68). His principal 
teacher was Philo, who succeeded Plato, Arce- 
silas, and Carmeades, as the founder of the 
fourth Academy. He is, however, better known 
as the adversary than the disciple of Philo; and 
Cicero mentions a treatise called Sosus, written 
by him against his master, in which he re- 
futes the scepticism of the Academics (Acad. 
jy. 4, 11). He was in his own philosophy an 
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Eclectic, seeking a middle course between Zeno, 
Aristotle, and Plato. He made'truth rest upon 
authority whenever he could find points agreed 
upon by these philosophers, and laboured to 
show that they differed in expression rather 
than in essentials. (Cic. Acad. ii. 18, 48, &e. ; 
de Fin. v. 25; Tusc. v. 8.)\—8. Of Syracuse, a 
Greek historian, lived about B.c. 423, and wrote 
a history of Sicily in 9 books from the mythical 
Sicanian king Cocalus to his own date, to which 
it is not improbable that Thucydides was to 
some extent indebted in the beginning of book 
vi. He wrote also a history of the Greek colo- 
nies in Italy. (Diod. xii. 71; Dionys. i. 12; a 
few fragments in C. Miiller’s Frag. Hist. 
Graec.) 

Antiopé (Avridrn). 1, Daughter of Nycteus 
and Polyxo, or of the river god Asopus in Boeotia, 
became by Zeus the mother of Amphion and 
Zethus. Dionysus threw her into a state of 
madness on account of the vengeance which 
her sons had taken on Dirce. [AmpuHion.] In 
this condition she wandered through Greece, 
until Phocus, the grandson of Sisyphus, cured 
and married her.—2. An Amazon, sister of 
Hippolyte, wife of Theseus, and mother of Hip- 
polytus. [TuEsxus.] 

Antipater (’Avriratpos). 1. The Macedo- 
nian, an officer greatly trusted by Philip and 
Alexander the Great, was left by the latter 
regent in Macedonia when he crossed over 
into Asia in B.c. 884. In this, office he quelled 
the Thracians on one hand, and on the other 
suppressed the Spartan rising by a victory at 
Megalopolis (B.c. 380). In consequence of dissen- 
sions between Olympias and Antipater, the 
latter was, summoned to Asia in 324, and Cra- 
terus appointed to the regency of Macedonia, 
but the death of Alexander in the following 
year prevented these arrangements from taking 
effect. Antipater now obtained Macedonia 
again, and in conjunction with Craterus, who 
was associated with him in the government, 
carried on war against the Greeks, who endea- 
voured to establish their independence. This 
war, usually called the Lamian war, from Lamia, 
where Antipater was besieged in 323, was ter- 
minated by Antipater’s victory over the con- 
federates at Crannon in 322. This was followed 
by the submission of Athens and the death of 
DemostuEnes. In 321 Antipater crossed over 
into Asia in order to oppose Perdiccas; but the 
murder of Perpiccas in Egypt put an end to 
this war, and left Antipater supreme regent. 
Antipater died in 819, after appointing Poly- 
sperchon regent, and his own son CasSANDER 
to a subordinate position, (Diod. xvii., xviii. ; 
Just. xiii. 4-6.)—2, Grandson of the preceding, 
and second son of Cassander and Thessalonica, 
After the death of his elder brother Philip IV. 
(B.c. 295), great dissensions ensued between 
Antipater and his younger brother Alexander, 
for the kingdom of Macedonia. Antipater, 
believing that Alexander was fayoured by his 
mother, put her to death. The younger 
brother upon this applied for aid at once to 
Pyrrhus of Epirus and Demetrius Poliorcetes. 
The remaining history is. related differently : 
but so much is certain, that both Antipater 
and Alexander were subsequently put to death 
—Alexander by Demetrius and Antipater by 
Lysimachus (Just. xvi. 1, 2; Plut. Demetr.), 
and that Demetrius became king of Macedonia. 
—3. Father of Herod the Great, son of a noble 
Idumaean of the same name, espoused the cause 
of Hyrcanus against his brother Aristobulus. 
He ingratiated himself with the Romans, and 
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in B.c. 47 was appointed by Caesar procurator 
of Judaea, which appointment he held till his 
death in 48, when he was carried off by poison 
which Malichus, whose life he had twice saved, 
bribed the cup-bearer of Hyrcanus to adminis- 
ter to him. (Jos. Ant. xiv. 9; B. J. i. 10.)— 
4. Eldest son of Herod the Great by his first 
wife, Doris, brought about the death of his two 
half-brothers, Alexander and Aristobulus, in 
B.c. 6, but was himself condemned as guilty of 
a conspiracy against his father’s life, and was 
executed five days before Herod’s death. (Jos. 
Ant. xvii.1; B. J. i. 28.)—5, Of Tarsus, a Stoic 
philosopher, the successor of Diogenes in the 
chair at Athens, and the teacher of Panaetius, 
about B.c. 144 (Cic. Off. iii. 12, 50; Dev. i. 3, 6). 
—6, Of Tyre, a Stoic philosopher, died shortly 
before B.c. 45, and wrote a work on Duties 
(de Officiis) (Cic. Off. ii. 24).—7. Of Cyrene, 
a pupil and follower of Aristippus (Diog. 
Laért. ii. 96; Cic. Tusc. v. 88, 112),—8. Of 
Sidon, the author of several epigrams in the 
Greek Anthology, flourished about B.c. 108-100, 
and lived to a great age.—9. Of Thessalonica, 
the author of several epigrams in the Greek 
Anthology, lived in the latter part of the reign 
of Augustus. 

Antipater, L. Caelius, 2 Roman jurist and 
historian, and a contemporary of C. Gracchus 
(B.c. 123), and L, Crassus; the orator, wrote 
Annales, which were epitomised by Brutus, 
and which contained a valuable account of the 
second Punic war. He seems to have been 
honest and trustworthy, but too prone to rheto- 
rical ornament. (Cic. Div, i. 24, 49,ad Att. xiii. 
8; Liv. xxi. 46, xxvii. 27). 

Antipatria (Avrimatpia: Berat ?), a town in 
Iilyricum on the borders of Macedonia, on the 
left bank of the Apsus (Liv. xxxi. 27). 

Antiphanes (Avripdyys). 1. A comic poet, 
next to Alexis the most important, of the 
middle Attic comedy, born about B.c. 404, and 
died 880. He wrote 865, or at the least 260 
plays (titles of 150 remain), which were distin- 
guished by elegance of language. Probably 
many were recited, but not produced on the 
stage. (Fragments in Meineke.)—2, Of Berga in 
Thrace, a Greek writer on marvellous and 
incredible things (Strab. pp. 47, 102, 104; Polyb. 
xxxiii. 12).—3, An epigrammatic poet, several of 
whose epigrams are still extant in the Greek 
Anthology, lived about the reign of Augustus. 

* Antiphates (Avriddrns), king of the mythical 
Laestrygones in Sicily, represented as giants 
and cannibals. They destroyed 11 of the ships 
of Ulysses, who escaped with only one vessel 
(Od. x. 80; Oy. Met. x. 283; Juv. xiv. 20). 

Antiphellus (AvtigeAAos: Antiphilo), a 
town on the coast of Lycia, between Patara and 
Aperlae, originally the port of PHELLUS (Strab. 
-p. 666). 

Antiphémus (’Avtipnuos), the 
founder of Gela, in Sicily, B.c. 690. 

Antiphilus (AvrigiAos). 1. Of Byzantium, 
an epigrammatic poet, author of several excel- 

lent epigrams in the Greek Anthology, was a 
contemporary of the emperor Nero.—2. Of 
Egypt, a distinguished painter, the rival of 
Apelles, painted for Philip and Alexander the 
Great (Quint. xii. 10; Plin. xxxv. § 114, 138), 

Antiphon (Avri¢év). 1. The most ancient 
bf the 10 orators in the Alexandrine canon, 
was a son of Sophilus the Sophist, and born at 
Rhamnus in Attica, in B.c. 480. He belonged 
to the oligarchical party at Athens, and took an 
active part in the establishment of the govern- 
‘ment of the Four Hundred (s.c. 411), after the 


Rhodian, 
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overthrow of which he was brought to trial, 
condemned, and put to death. The oratorical 
powers of Antiphon are highly praised by the 
ancients. He introduced great improvements 
in public speaking, and was the first who laid 
down theoretical laws for practical eloquence ; 
he opened a school in which he taught rhetoric, 
and the historian Thucydides is said to have 
been one of his pupils. The orations which he 
composed were written for others ; and the only 
time that he spoke in public himself was when 
he was accused and condemned to death. This 
speech, which was considered in antiquity a 
masterpiece of eloquence, is now lost. (Thuc. 
vili. 68; Cic. Brut. 12.) We still possess 15 
orations of Antiphon, 8 of which were written 
by him for others, and the remaining 12 as 
specimens for his school, or exercises on 
fictitious cases of trials for homicide. They are 
printed in the collections of the Attic orators, 
and separately, edited by Baiter and Sauppe, 
Ziirich, 1838; C. Muller, 1868—2, A tragic 
poet, whom many writers confound with the 
Attic orator, lived at Syracuse, at the court of 
the elder Dionysius, by whom he was put to 
death (Arist. het. ii. 6).—3, Of Athens, a 
sophist and an epic poet, wrote a work on the 
interpretation of dreams, referred to by Cicero 
and others. He isthe same person as Antiphon 
an opponent of Socrates. (Xen. Mem. i. 6.) 

Antiphus (“Avtigos). 1, Son of Priam and 
Hecuba, slain by Agamemnon (Il. iv. 489, xi. 
101).—2. Son of Thessalus, and one of the 
Greek heroes at Troy (Zl. ii. 676). 

Antipolis (AvrimoAis: Antibes, pronounced 
by the inhabitants Antiboul), a town in Gallia 
Narbonensis on the coast, in the territory of 
the Deciates, a few miles W. of Nicaea, was 
founded by Massilia, and received Jus Latinum 
after B.c. 46; the mwrta, or salt pickle made of 
fish, prepared at this town, was very celebrated 
(Strab. pp. 180, 184; Tac. Hist. ii, 15; Mart. 
xiii. 103). 

Antirrhium (Avztippiov: Castello di Rome- 
la), a promontory on the borders of Aetolia 
and Locris, opposite Rhium (Castello di Morea) 
in Achaia, with which it formed the narrow 


| entrance of the Corinthian gulf: the straits are 


sometimes called the Little Dardanelles. 

Antissa (“Ayticoa: ’Avricoatos: Kalas Lim- 
neonas), « town in Lesbos with a harbour, on 
the W. coast between Methymna and the pro- 
montory Sigrium, was originally on a small 
island opposite Lesbos, which was afterwards 
united with Lesbos (Plin. ii. § 204; Oy. Met. 
xv. 287). It joined Mitylene in the revolt 
(Thue. iii. 18, 28). It was destroyed by the 
Romans, B.c. 168, and its inhabitants removed 
to Methymna, because they had assisted Antio- 
chus (Strab. p. 618; Livy. xlv. 31). 

Antisthénes (Ayric6évns). 1, An Athenian, 
founder of the sect of the Cynic philosophers. 
His mother was a Thracian. In his youth he 
fought at Tanagra (B.c. 426), and was a disciple 
first of Gorgias, and then of Socrates, whom 
he never quitted, and at whose death he was 
present. He died at Athens, at the age of 70. 
Among his pupils were Crates of Thebes and 
Diogenes of Sinope. He taught in the Cynos- 
arges, a gymnasium for the use of Athenians 
born of foreign mothers; whence probably his 
followers were called Cynics (kvyixol), though 
others derive their name from their dog-like 
neglect of all forms and usages of society. His 
writings have perished, except two declama- 
tions, named Ajaaw and Ulysses, about the 
arms of Achilles, the genuineness of which is 
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disputed. He was an enemy to all speculation, 
and thus was opposed to Plato, whom he 
attacked furiously in one of his dialogues: in 
especial he denied ideas, and asserted that the 
individual alone existed. He paid little regard 
to art, learning, and scientific research. His 
philosophical system was confined almost en- 
tirely to ethics, and he taught that virtue is the 
sole thing necessary: and virtue consisted in 
complete independence of surroundings, in 
avoiding evil and having™no needs. Hence it 
amounted to apathy. 
as Diogenes, sank to a lower depth both of igno- 
rance and disregard of conventional morality. 
He showed his contempt of all the luxuries and 
outward comforts of life by his mean clothing 
and hard fare. From his school the Stoics 


subsequently sprang. In one of his works | 


entitled Physicus, he contended for the Unity 
of the Deity (Cie. de Nat. Deor. i. 18, 82). 
Fragments edited by Winckelmann, 1842.— 


2. A Greek historian of Rhodes about B.c. 200 | 
| be put to death on a charge of treason (Suet. 


(Polyb. xvi. 14). Ed. by C. Miiller in Frag. 
Hist. Graec—3, A Spartan admiral mentioned 
in B.c. 412 and 399 (Thuc. viii. 39; Xen. Hell. 
iii. 2, 6). 

Antistius, P., tribune of the plebs, B.c. 88, 
a distinguished orator, supported the party of 


Sulla, and was put to death by order of young | 


Marius in 82. His daughter Antistia was mar- 
ried to Pompeius Magnus (Cic. Brut. 63, 226, 


pro Rosc. Am. 32, 90; Vell. Pat. ii. 26; Appian, | 


B. C.i. 88). Others of this name are mentioned 
by Livy at various dates, of whose history no- 
thing important is preserved. 

Antistius Labeo. [Lasno.] 

Antistius Vétus. [Vzrus.] 

Antitaurus (’Ayritravpos: Ali-Dagh), a chain 
of mountains, which strikes off NE. from the 


main chain of the Taurus on the S. border of | 
Cappadocia, in the centre of which district it | 


turns to the EH. and runs parallel to the Taurus 
as far as the Euphrates. Its average height 
exceeds that of the Taurus; and one of its 
summits, Mount Argaeus, near Mazaca, is the 
loftiest mountain of Asia Minor. 

Antium (Antias: Torre or Porto d’ Anzo), a 
very ancient town of Latium on a rocky pro- 
montory running out some distance into the 
Tyrrhenian sea. It was founded by Tyrrhenians 
and Pelasgians, and in earlier and even later 
times was noted for its piracy. Although united 
“by Tarquinius Superbus to the Latin League, 
it generally sided with the Volscians against 
Rome (Liv. ii. 33, 63, 65; Dionys. iv. 49, vi. 92, 
ix. 58). It was taken by the Romans in B.c. 
467, and was made a Latin colony (Liv. iii. 1; 
Dionys. ix. 59), but it revolted, was taken a 
second time by the Romans in B.c. 338, was 
deprived of all its ships—the beaks of which 
(rostra) served to ornament the platform of the 
speakers in the Roman forum—was forbidden 
to have any ships in future, and was made a 
Roman colony (Liv. vii. 27, viii. 12-14). But it 
gradually recovered its former importance, was 
allowed in course of time again to be used as a 
seaport, and in the latter times of the republic 
and under the empire, became a, favourite 
residence of many of the Roman nobles and 
cmperors. The emperor Nero was born here, 
and in the remains of his palace the celebrated 
Apollo Belvedere was found (Strab. p. 232; Cic. 
Att. ii. 1, 7, 11; Suet. Awg. 58, Ner. 6; Tac. 
Ann. xiv. 27, xy. 23). Antium possessed a 
celebrated temple of Fortune (O Diva, gratum 
quae regis Antiwm, Hor. Od. i. 35), of Aescu- 
lapius, and at the port of Ceno, a little to the 


The later Cynics, such | 
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E. of Antium, a temple of Neptune, on which 
account the place is now called Nettwno. } 

Antius Restio. [Ruxsrio.]| 

Antonia. 1, Maior, elder daughter of M. 
Antonius and Octavia, wife of L. Domitius 
Ahenobarbus, and mother of Cn. Domitius, the 
father of the emperor Nero. Tacitus calls this 
Antonia the younger daughter. (Tac. Ann. 1v. 44, 
xii. 64; Suet. Nev. 5; Plut. Ant. 87; cf. Dio 
Cass. li. 15.)—2, Minor, younger sister of the 


| preceding, wife of Drusus, the brother of the 


emperor Tiberius, and mother of Germanicus, 
the father of the emperor Caligula, of Livia or 
Livilla, and of the emperor Claudius. She died 
A.D. 38, soon after the accession of her grandson 
Caligula. She was celebrated for her beauty 
and virtue (Plut. Ant. 87; Tac. Ann. xi. 8; Val. 
Max. iv. 3, 3).—8. Daughter of the emperor 
Claudius, married first to Pompeius Magnus, 
and afterwards to Faustus Sulla. Nero wished 
to marry her after the death of his wife Poppaea, 
A.D. 66; and on her refusal he caused her to 


Claud. 27, Ner. 35; Tac. Ann. xii. 2, xiii. 28, 
xy. 58; Dio Cass. lx. 5). 

Antonia Turris, a castle on a rock at the 
NW. corner of the Temple at Jerusalem, which 
commanded both the temple and the city. It 
was at first called Baris: Herod the Great 
changed its name in honour of M. Antonius. 
It contained the residence of the Procurator 
Judaeae. 

Antonini Itineraria, There are two lists of 
stations on Roman roads and their distances 
bearing this name. The most probable account 
of them is that they are based on work done in 
the time of Antoninus Caracalla (a.p. 211-217) 
and that additions were made at various times 
to this groundwork. The recension which we 
now have belongs to the early part of the 4th 
century, for on the one hand it contains the town 
Diocletianopolis ; on the other, distances are 
not reckoned from Constantinople-—ditions 
by Tobler, St. Gall, 1863; Parthey, 1848. 

Antoninopolis (AvtwrivordaAis: -trns, anus), 
a city of Mesopotamia, between Edessa and 
Dara, aft. Maximianopolis, and aft. Constantia. 

Antoninus, M. Aurélius. [M. Aurzxivs.] 

Antoninus Pius, Roman emperor, A.D. 138- 
161. His name in the early part of his life, at full 
length, was Titws Aurelius Fulvius Boionius 
Arrius Antoninus. These names probably 
imply inheritance from various relations. His 
father and grandfather, both of consular rank, 
both bore the names Aurelius Fulvius;’ his 
mother was an Arria, and he reckoned a 
Boionius also among his maternal ancestors. 
His paternal ancestors came from Nemausus 
(Nismes) in Gaul; but Antoninus himself was 
born near Lanuvium, September 19th, a.p. 86. 
From an early age he gave promise of his future 
worth. In 120 he was consul, and subsequently 
proconsul of the province of Asia: on his return 
to Rome he lived on terms of the greatest 
intimacy with Hadrian, who adopted him on 
February 25th, 138. Henceforward he bore 
the name of 7. Aelius Hadrianus Antoninus 
Caesar, and on the death of Hadrian, July 2nd, 
138, he ascended the throne. The senate con- 
ferred upon him the title of Pzws, or the duti- 
fully affectionate, because he persuaded them 
to grant to his father Hadrian the apotheosis 
and the other honours usually paid to deceased 
emperors, which they had at first refused to 
bestow upon Hadrian. The reign of Antoninus 
is almost a blank in history—a blank caused 
by the suspension for a time of war, violence, 
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and crime. He was one of the best princes that 
ever mounted a throne, and all his thoughts 
and energies were dedicated to the happiness 
of his people. No attempt was made to achieve 
new conquests, and various insurrections among 
the Germans, Dacians, Jews, Moors, Egyptians, 
and Britons, were easily quelled by his legates. 
The ‘wall of Antonine’ between the Clyde and 
the Forth was raised by the praefect Lollius 
Urbicus at this time. In all the relations of 
private life the character of Antoninus was 
without reproach. He was faithful to his wife 
Faustina, notwithstanding her profligate life, 
and after her death loaded her memory with 
honours. He died at Lorium, March 7th, 161, 
in his 75th year. He was succeeded by M. 


Antoninus Pius, Roman Em eror, A.D. 188-161. 
(The legend on the obverse, in full, is Antoninus Augustus 
Pius, Pater Patriae, Tribunitia Potestas, Consul III.) 


Aurelius, whom he had adopted, when he him- 
self was adopted by Hadrian, and to whom he 
gave his daughter Faustina in marriage (Life 
in Scriptores Hist. August., usually attributed 
to Capitolinus, but by some assigned to Spar- 
tianus). ¢ 

Antoninus Liberalis, a Greek grammarian, 
probably lived in the reign of the Antonines, 
about s.D. 147, and wrote a work on Meta- 
morphoses (Metapoppdcewy cuvaywyh), in 41 
chapters, which is extant, derived from ancient 
sources, and valuable for tracing variations 
of mythology.—Editions: by Verheyk, Lugd. 
Bat. 1774; by Koch, Lips. 18382; by Wester- 
mann, in his Paradoxographi, Brunsv. 1839. 

Antonius, 1. M., the orator, born B.c. 143; 


quaestor in 113; praetor in 104, when he fought | 


against the pirates in Cilicia; consul in 99; and 
censor in 97. He belonged to Sulla’s party, and 
was put to death by Marius and Cinna when 
they entered Rome in 87: his head was cut off 
and placed on the Rostra. Cicero mentions 
him and L. Crassus as the most distinguished 
orators of their age; and he is introduced as 
one of the speakers in Cicero’s De Oratore.— 
2. M., surnamed Crericus, elder son of the 
orator, and father of the triumvir, was praetor 
in 75, and received the command of the fleet 
and all the coasts of the Mediterranean, in 
order to clear the sea of pirates; but he did not 
succeed in his object, and used his power to 
plunder the provinces. He died shortly after- 
wards in Crete, and was called Creticws in de- 
rision (Plut. Ant. 1; Diod. xl. 1).—8. C., younger 
son of the orator, and uncle of the triumyir, 
was expelled the senate in 70 for extortion; but 
afterwards was the colleague of Cicero in the 
praetorship (65) and consulship (63). He was 
one of Catiline’s conspirators, but deserted the 
latter on Cicero’s promising him the province 
of Macedonia. He had to lead an army against 
Catiline, but unwilling to fight against his for- 
mer friend, he gave the command on the day of 
battle to his legate, M. Petreius. At the con- 
clusion of the war Antony went into his 
province, which he plundered shamefully ; and 
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on his return to Rome in 59 was accused both 
of taking part in Catiline’s conspiracy and of 
extortion in his province. He was defended by 
Cicero, but was condemned, and retired to the 
island of Cephallenia. He was subsequently 
recalled, probably by Caesar, and was in Rome 
at the beginning of 44 (Cic. Clu. 42, Cat. iii.-6, 
Cael. 31, Flace. 38; Dio Cass. xxxyii. 40, 
Xxxvill. 10). He:was surnamed Hybrida, possi- 
bly as being semiferus (Plin. viii. 218).—4. M., 
the Triumvir, was son of No. 2 and Julia, the 
sister of L. Julius Caesar, consul in 64, and 
was born about 83. His father died while he 
was still young, and he was brought up by 
Cornelius Lentulus, who married his mother 
Julia, and who was put to death by Cicero in 63 
as one of Catiline’s conspirators: whence he be- 
came a personal enemy of Cicero. Antony in- 
dulged in his earliest youth in every kind of 
dissipation, and his affairs soon became deeply 
involved. In 58 he went to Syria, where he 
served with distinction under A. Gabinius. 
He took part in the campaigns against Aristo- 
bulus in Palestine (57, 56), and in the restora- 
tion of Ptolemy Auletes to Egypt in 55. In 54 
he went to Caesar in Gaul, and by the influence 
of the latter was elected quaestor. As quaestor 
(52) he returned to Gaul, and served under 
Caesar for the next two years (52, 51). He re- 
turned to Rome in 50, and became one of the 
most active partisans of Caesar. He was tri- 
bune of the plebs in 49, and in January fled to 
Caesar’s camp in Cisalpine Gaul (with another 
tribune, Q. Cassius Longinus), after putting a 
veto upon the decree of the senate which de- 
prived Caesar of his command. He accom- 
panied Caesar in his victorious march into 
Italy, and was left by Caesar in the command of 
Italy, while the latter carried on the war in 
Spain. In 48 Antony brought the troops left in 
Italy to join Caesar in Epirus, after several 
delays, for which he was rebuked, and was 
present at the battle of Pharsalia, where he 
commanded the left wing; and in 47 he was 
again left in the command of Italy during 
Caesar’s absence in Africa. In 44 he was con- 
sul with Caesar, when he offered him the kingly 
diadem at the festival of the Lupercalia. After 
Caesar’s murder on the 15th of March, Antony 
endeavoured to succeed to his power. He 
therefore used every means to appear as his 
representative; as surviving consul he pro- 
nounced the speech over Caesar’s body and read 
his will to the people; and he also obtained the 
papers and private property of Caesar. But he 
found a new and unexpected rival in young Oc- 
tavianus, the adopted son and great-nephew of 
the dictator, who came from Apollonia to Rome, 
assumed the name of Caesar, and at first joined 
the senate in order to crush Antony. Towards 
the end of the year Antony proceeded to Cisal- 
pine Gaul, which had been previously granted 
him by the senate; but Dec. Brutus refused to 
surrender the province to Antony and threw 
himself into Mutina, where he was besieged by 
Antony. The senate approved of the conduct 
of Brutus, declared Antony a public enemy, and 
entrusted the conduct of the war against him to 
Octavianus. Antony was defeated at the battle 
of Mutina, in April 48, and was obliged to cross 
the Alps. Both the consuls, however, had 
fallen, and the senate now began to show their 
jealousy of Octaviants. Meantime Antony was 
joined by Lepidus with a powerful army: 
Octavianus beedme reconciled to Antony ; and 
it was agreed that the government of the state 
should be vested in Antony, Satna and 
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Lepidus, under the title of Triwmviri Reipub- 
licae Constituendae, for the next 5 years. The 
mutual enemies of each were proscribed, and in 
the numerous executions that followed, Cicero, 
who had attacked Antony in the most un- 
measured manner in his Philippie Orations, 
fell a victim to Antony. In 42 Antony and 
Octavianus crushed the republican party by the 
battle of Philippi, in which Brutus and Cassius 
fell. Antony then went te Asia, which he had 
received as his share of the Roman world, In 
Cilicia he met with Cleopatra, and followed her 
to Egypt, a captive toher charms. In 41 Fulvia, 
the wife of Antony, and his brother L. Antonius, 
made war upon Octavianus in Italy. Antony 
prepared to support his relatives, but the war 
was brought to a close at the beginning of 40, 
before Antony could reach Italy. The oppor- 
tune death of Fulvia facilitated the reconcili- 
ation of Antony and Octavianus, which was 
cemented by Antony marrying Octavia, the 
sister of Octavianus. Antony remained in Italy 
till 39, when the triumyirs concluded a peace 


M. Antonius and Cleopatxa, : Sara - 
Obv., head of Antonius—legend "Avrévioc Avroxpérap rplrov rp» avdpav ivinity (the Egyptian Anpu), the 


(=third time triumyir); rev,, head of Cleopatra—legend Baovducae. Kreo- 


qatpa Och vewrepa, 


with Sext. Pompey, and he afterwards went to 
his provinces inthe East. In this year and the 
following Ventidius, the lieutenant of Antony, 
defeated the Parthians. In 87 Antony crossed 
over to Italy, when the triumvirate was renewed 
for 5 years. He then returned to the East, and 
shortly afterwards sent Octavia back to her 
brother, and surrendered himself entirely to 
the charms of Cleopatra. In 36 he invaded 
Parthia, but he lost a great number of his 
troops, and was obliged to retreat. He was 
more successful in his invasion of Armenia in 
34, for he obtained possession of Artavasdes, the 
Armenian king, and carried him to Alexandria. 
Antony now laid aside entirely the character of 
a Roman citizen, and assumed the pomp and 
ceremony of an Hastcrn despot. His conduct, 
and the unbounded influence which Cleopatra 
had acquired over him, alienated many of his 
friends and supporters; and Octavianus thought 
that the time had now come for crushing his 
rival. The contest was decided by the memor- 
able sea-fight off Actium, September 2nd, 31, in 
which Antony’s fleet was completely defeated. 
Antony, accompanied by Cleopatra, fled to 
Alexandria, where he put an end to his own life 
in the following year (30), when Octavianus 
appeared before the city. (See Plut. Avet.; index 
to Cicero; Appian. B.C. iii., iv.; Dio Cass. 
xliv. ff.).—5 C., brother of the triumvir, was 
praetor in Macedonia in 44, fell into the hands 
of M. Brutus in 43, by whom he was put to 
death in 42, to revenge the murder of Cicero 
(Plut. Brut. 28; Dio Cass. xlvii. 23)—6, L., 
youngest brother of the triumvir, was consul in 
41, when he triumphed for success over some 
Alpine tribes, and in the following winter en- 
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gaged in war against Octavianus at the instiga- 
tion of Fulvia, his brother’s wife. He was 
unable to resist Octavianus, and threw himself 
into the town of Perusia, which he was obliged 
to surrender in the following year: hence the 
wax-is usually called that of Perusia. His life 
| was spared, and he was afterwards appointed 
by Octavianus to the command of Iberia. His 
character is painted by Cicero in dark colours, 
perhaps with some exaggeration (Cie. Phil. iii. 
12, v. 7, 11, xii. 8; Appian, B. C. v. 19-49).— 
7. M., called by the Greek writers Antyllus— 
which is probably only a corrupt form of An- 
tonillus (young Antonius)—elder son of the 
triumvir by Fulvia, was executed by order of 
Octavianus, after the death of his father in 80 
(Suet. Awg. 63; Plut. Ant. 81)—8. Julus, 
younger son of the triumvir by Fulvia, was 
brought up by his stepmother Octavia at Rome, 
and received great marks of favour from Augus- 
tus. Horace notices him as a poet (Od. iv. 2). 
He was consul in z.c. 10, but was put to death 
in 2, in consequence of his adulterous inter- 
course with Julia, the daughter of 
Augustus (Dio Cass. liv. 36, lv. 10; 
Tac. Ann. iv. 44; Vell. Pat. ii. 100). 
Antonius Felix, [Frxrx.] 
Antonius Musa. [Musa.] 
Antonins Primus, [Pruutus.] 
Antron (Avtpév: Fano), a town 
in Phthiotis in Thessaly, at the en- 
trance of the Sinus Maliacus (Il. 
ii. 697; Strab. p. 485). 
Antunnacum (Andernach), a 
town of the Ubii on the Rhine 
(Amm. Mare. xviii. 2), 
Antbis (“Avoufis), an Egyptian 


ruler of the dead. He watched over 
the rites of embalming, and con- 
ducted the dead in their course to the western 
realm of shades. In the Osiris myths he is 
subordinate to Osiris, and is represented as hig 
son by Nephthys, 
and he is sup- 
posed, together 
with Horus, or 
Thoth, to weigh 
the actions of 
the dead in their 
judgment before 
Osiris, besides 
acting as their 
guide. Hence of 
course followed 
his identifica- 
tion with Her- . 
mes (Hermanu- 
bis). He was 
figured with the 
head of a jackal, 
because that ani- 
mal, as haunt- 
ing the graves, 
seemed the in- 
carnation of the 
dead. The Ro- 
mans imagined 
him with a dog’s 
head (Plut. de Is.; 
| Verg. Aen. viii. 
| 698; Ov. Met. ix. 
| 690; Prop. iii. 9. 
We eS rh ee «Aoi 
| Dionys. i. 18, 87; Strab. p. 805). His worship, 
| with that of Isis and Serapis, was introduced 
both at Rome and in Greece, under the emperors. 


Anubis. (Wilkinson's Egyptians.) 
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Anxur. [Tarracina.] 

Anxitrus, an Italian divinity, who was wor- 
shipped in a grove near Anxur (Tarracina) to- 
gether with Feronia. He was regarded as a 
youthful Jupiter, and Feronia as Juno. On 
coins his name appears as Axur or Anxur. 

Anysis (“Avuois), according to Herodotus ii. 
187, an ancient blind king of Egypt, in whose 
reign Egypt was invaded by the Ethiopians 
under their king Sabaco. He is supposed to 
come from a city Anysis, and to take refuge 
from the invaders in the marshes for 50 years, 
during which he increased his island by making 
malefactors add earth to it by way of penalty. 
It is clear that Herodotus has misinterpreted 
his information, whether it was about the city 
or the man. He makes Anysis succeed Asykis 
(=Aseskaf or Shepseskaf), who reigned in the 
fourth dynasty, about B.c. 8600, nearly 3000 
years before Sabaco. 

Anyté (Avirn), of Tegea, the authoress of 
several epigrams in the Greek Anthology, 
flourished about B.c. 700.—Hdition. Kinkel, 
1877. 

Anytus (“Avutos), a wealthy Athenian, son of 
Anthemion, the most influential and formidable 
of the accusers of Socrates, B.c. 399 (hence 
Socrates is called Anyti rews, Hor. Sat. ii. 4. 8). 
He was a leading man of the democratical 
party, and had taken an active part, along with 
Thrasybulus, in the overthrow of the 30 Tyrants. 
The Athenians, having repented of their con- 
demnation of Socrates, sent Anytus into banish- 
ment to Heraclea in Pontus (Xen. Hell. ii. 3, 42). 

Aon (“Awy), son of Poseidon), and an ancient 
Boeotian hero, from whom the Aones, an ancient 
race in Boeotia, were believed to have derived 
their name (Strab. pp. 401, 412; Paus. ix. 5). 
Adnia was the name of the part of Boeotia, near 
Phocis, in which were Mount Helicon and the 
fountain Aganippe (Aoniae aquae, Ov. Fast. 
iii. 456). The Muses are also called Aonides, 
since they frequented Helicon and the fountain 
of Aganippe (Ov. Met. v. 338). 

Aonides. [Aon.] 

Aornus. 1, A rocky stronghold in the country 
between Cabul and the Indus, captured with 
difficulty by Alexander. It was said to rise to 
a height of more than 7,000 feet (Arrian, Av. iv. 
28; Curt. viii. 11; Strab. p. 688).—2. A lake in 
Thesprotian Epirus, where there was a vexvo- 
pavteiov, or oracle of the dead, visited by 
Orpheus (Paus. ix. 30, 6). It is not clear 
whether this is another name for Lake Ache- 
rusia, or, rather, for the spot on its banks where 
the oracle stood, or whether it is a neighbouring 
lake (cf. Hdt. v. 92,7; Diod. iv.22; AcHERUSIA). 

Aorsi (*Aopco:) or Adorsi, a powerful people 
of Asiatic Sarmatia, who appear to have had 
their original settlements on the NE. of the 
Caspian, but are chiefly found between the 
Palus Maeotis (Sea of Azof) and the Caspian, 
to the SE. of the river Tanais (Don), whence 
they spread far into European Sarmatia. They 
carried on a considerable traffic in Babylonian 
merchandise, which they fetched on camels out 
of Media and Armenia (Strab. pp. 492, 506; 
Tac. An. xii. 15). 

Aous or Aeas (’Agos or Atas: Viosa, Viussa, 
or Vovussa), the principal river of the Greek 
part of Ilyricum, rises in M. Lacmon, the N. 
part of Pindus, and flows into the Ionian sea 
near Apollonia. 

Apaméa or -ia (Amdueia: "Amapuets, Apa- 
méus, -énus, -ensis), the name of several Asiatic 


cities, some of which were founded by Seleucus 
I. Nicator, and named in honour of his wife | 
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Apama, 1, A.ad Orontem (f'amieh), the capi- 
tal of the Syrian province Apamene, and, under 
the Romans, of Syria Secunda, was built by 
Seleucus Nicator on the site of the older city of 
PELLA, in a very strong position on the river 
Orontes or Axius, the citadel being on the left 
(W.) bank of the river, and the city on theright: 
It was surrounded by rich pastures, in which 
Seleucus kept a splendid stud of horses and 500 
elephants (Strab. p. 752). As Famieh it was 
oceupied by Tancred in the Crusades.—2, In 
Osroéne in Mesopotamia (Balasir), a town built 
by Seleucus Nicator on the E. bank of the 
Euphrates, opposite to Znucma, with which it 
was connected by a bridge, commanded by a 
castle, called Seleucia.—3. A. Cibdtus or ad 
Maeandrum (’A. 7) KiBwréds, or mpds Matavdpoy), 
a great city of Phrygia, on the Maeander, close 
above its confluence with the Marsyas. It was 
built on a site easy of access, yet defensible, by 
Antiochus I. Soter, who named it in honour of 
his mother Apama, and peopled it with the 
inhabitants of the neighbouring Celaenae. It 
became one of the greatest cities of Asia west of 
the Euphrates, and under the Romans it was 
the seat of a Conventus Juridicus. Standing 
at a junction of several Roman roads, it had a 
great commerce, until the change of roads under 
the Byzantine system, after the end of the 4th 


-century A.D., caused it to decline in prosperity. 


The great routes from Constantinople and Ni- 
comedia did not pass through Apamea, and the 
older Roman routes had lost their importance. 
The surrounding country, watered by the Mae- 
ander and its tributaries, was called Apaména 
Regio.—4, A. Myrléon, in Bithynia. [Myruxra.] 
—d. A town built by Antiochus Soter, in the 
district of Assyria called Sittacene, at the junc- 
tion of the Tigris with the Royal Canal which 
connected the Tigris with the Euphrates, and 
at the N. extremity of the island called Mesene, 
which was formed by this canal and the two 
rivers. —6, A. Mesenes (Korna), in Babylonia, 
at the S. point of the same island of Mesene, 
and at the junction of the Tigris and Euphrates. 
—7. A. Rhagiana (’A. 7 mpds ‘Payaits), a Greek 
city in the district of Choarene in Parthia (for- 
merly in Media), S. of the Caspian Gates. 
Apelles (AzeAAjjs), one of the most cele- 
brated of Grecian painters, son of Pythras, was 
born, most probably, at Colophon in Ionia. He 
studied first.at Ephesus under Ephorus; then 
at Sicyon under Pamphilus. Thence he went 
to Pella and became the court painter to Philip 
and Alexander from B.c. 836 onwards. When 
Alexander set out for Asia Apelles returned to 
Ephesus, and lived both there and at Rhodes, 
the home of Protogenes, his greatest contempo- 
rary. Being driven by a storm to Alexandria, 
after the assumption of the regal title by 
Ptolemy (8.c. 806), whose favour he had not 
gained while he was with Alexander, his rivals 
laid a plot to ruin him, which he defeated by an 
ingenious use of his skill in drawing. We are 
not told when or where he died. Throughout 
his life Apelles laboured to improve himself, 
especially in drawing, which he never spent a 
day without practising. Hence the proverb 
Nulla dies sine linea. This and other sayings 
attributed to him, whether genuine or not, indi- 
cate his fame as an authority. A list of his 
works is given by Pliny. They are for the most 
part single figures, or groups of a very few 
figures. Of his portraits the most celebrated 
was that of Alexander wielding a thunderbolt, 
painted for the temple of Artemis at Ephesus; 
but the most admired of all his pictures was the 
G2 
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‘Venus Anadyomene’ (#) dvadvouevn “Adpodirn), 
or Aphrodite rising out of the sea, painted for a 
temple at Cos, and placed in the temple of 
Caesar at Rome by Augustus, who remitted a 
tribute of 100 talents to the Coans as equivalent 
value. There can be no doubt that Apelles 
stands at the head of painters of the Hellenistic 
period. His work was chiefly portraiture—it 
was said that Alexander would sit to no other 
painter—and therefore its possible that earlier 
painters such as Polygnotus or Zeuxis may have 
surpassed him in composition; but Apelles 
was probably the greatest Greek painter in 
technique, and brought colouring to a perfec- 
tion unequalled in Greek art. (Plin. xxxv. 
79-100; Dict. Ant. s.v. Pictura.) 5 

Apellicon (’AmeAAtx@y), of Teos, a Peripatetic 
philosopher and great collector of books. His 
valuable library at Athens, containing the auto- 
graphs of Aristotle’s works (which Apellicon is 
said to have discovered hidden in a cellar: 
Strab. p. 609; Plut. Swill. 26), was carried to 
Rome by Sulla (8.c. 83): Apellicon had died 
just before. 

Apenninus Mons (6 ’Amrévyivos and 7d ’Awéy- 
vivoy bpos, probably from the Celtic Pen ‘a 
height’), the Apennines, a chain of mountains 
which runs throughout Italy from N. to S., and 
forms the backbone of the peninsula. It is a 
continuation of the Maritime Alps [Atpns], 
begins near Genua and ends at the Sicilian sea, 
and throughout its whole course sends off nume- 
rous branches in all directions. It rises to its 
greatest height in the country of the Sabines, 
where one of its points (now Monte Corno, or 
Gran Sasso d’ Italia) is 9521 feet above the sea; 
and further S., at the boundaries of Samnium, 
Apulia, and Lucania, it divides into two main 
branches, one of which runs E. through Apulia 
and Calabria, and terminates at the Salentine 
promontory, and the other W. through Brut- 
tium, terminating apparently at Rhegium and 
the straits of Messina, but in reality continued 
throughout Sicily. The greater part of the 
Apennines is composed of limestone, abound- 
ing in numerous caverns and recesses, which in 
ancient as well as in more recent times were the 
resort of numerous robbers: the highest points 
of the mountains are covered with snow, even 
during most of the summer (nivali vertice se 
attollens Apenninus, Verg. Aen. xii. 703). For 
a general description see Polyb. ii. 16, iii. 110; 
Strab. pp. 128, 211; for the storms of the Apen- 
nines, Liv. xxi. 58. 

M. Aper, a Roman orator and a native of 
Gaul, rose by his eloquence to the rank of 
quaestor, tribune, and praetor, successively. He 
is one of the speakers in the Dialogue de Ora- 
toribus attributed to Tacitus. 

Aper, Arrius, praetorian prefect, and son-in- 
law of the emperor Numerian, whom he was 
said to have murdered: he was himself put to 
death by Diocletian on his accession in A.D. 284. 

Aperantia, a town and district of Aetolia near 
the Achelous, inhabited by the Aperantii (Polyb. 
xxii. 8; Liv. xxxviii. 3). 

Aperlae (“AmepAa: on a coin the inser. is 
*AmepAaeiTGy), a town in Lycia a few-miles west 
of Simena. It formed with three others, Simena, 
Apollonia and Isinda, a single 5940s or district 
with a common BovdA4 (Waddington, 1292, 1296), 
In later times it was the seat of a bishopric 
including the above towns. The inscriptions 
show the true spelling in Plin. y. 100. 

Aperopia, a small island off the prom. Bu- 
porthmus in Argolis (Paus. ii. 34,9; Plin. iv. 56). 

Apésas (’Aréoas: /uka?),a mountain on the 
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borders of Phliasia and Argglis, with a temple 
of Zeus, who was hence called Apesantius, and 
to whom Perseus here first sacrificed. 

Aphaca (ra ”Agaxa: Afta ?), a town of Coele- 
Syria, between Heliopolis and Byblus, cele- 
brated for the worship of Aphrodite Aphacitis. 

Aphareus (’Adapevs). 1. Son of the Messenian 
king Perieres, and founder of the town of Arene 
in Messenia, which he called after his wife. 
Lycus, son of Pandion, took refuge there and 
initiated Aphareus in the mysteries (Paus. iii. 
1, iv. 2,4.) He was buried at Sparta (Paus. ii. 
11,11; Theoer. xxii. 141). His two sons Idas and 
Lynceus, the Apharetidae (Apharéia proles, 
Oy. Met. viii. 804), are celebrated for their fight 
with the Dioscuri, which is described by Pindar 
(Nem. x. 111)—2. An Athenian orator and 
tragic poet, flourished 3B.c. 369-342. After the 
death of his father, his mother married the 
orator Isocrates, who adopted Aphareus as his 
son. He wrote 85 or 37 tragedies, and gained 
4 prizes. (Plut. Vit. X. Or. 839.) 

Aphétae (Agéra: and *Ageral: ’Aderatos), a 
seaport and promontory of Thessaly, at the en- 
trance of the Sinus Maliacus, from which the 
ship Argo is said to have sailed (Hdt. vii. 193, | 
196, viii. 4; Strab. p. 436; Ap. Bh. i. 591). 

Aphidas (Agefdas), son of Arcas, obtained 
from his father Tegea and the surrounding 
territory. He had a son, Aleus. 

Aphidna (“Agidva and ”“Agidvar: "Adidyaios), 
an Attic demus not far from’ Decelea, originally 
belonged to the tribe Aeantis, afterwards to 
Leontis, and last to Hadrianis. It was one of the 
12 towns and districts into which Cecrops is 
said to have divided Attica; in it Theseus con- 
cealed Helen, but her brothers Castor and 


‘Pollux took the place and rescued their sister. 


(Hat. ix. 73; Plut. Thes. 32; Paus. i. 17, 6.) 
Aphrodisias (‘Agpodictas : “Adpodioteds : 
Aphrodisiensis), the name of several places 
famous for the worship of Aphrodite. 1 A, 
Cariae (Gheiva, Ru.), on the site of an old town 
of the Leleges, named Nindé: under the Ro- 
mans a civitas foederata et libera, with immu- 
nity from taxation, and independence of local 
government secured by ancient treaty. It was 
the chief town of Caria under Diocletian. (Strab. 
p- 576; Plin. v.109; Tac. Ann. iii. 62; CO. I. G. 
2737; C. I. L. iii. 449.)—2, Veneris Oppidum, a 
town on the coast of Cilicia, opposite to Cyprus 
(Liv. xxiii. 20).—8. A town, harbour, and island, 
on the coast of Cyrenaica in N. Africa—4, See 
GADES. ‘ 7 
Aphrodité (’Agpodirn), the Greek goddess 
of beauty and love, and of fruitful increase, 
whether of animal or vegetable life, worshipped 
by the Romans as Venus. In the Iliad (though 
apparently in the later portions only) she is 
called the daughter of Zeus and Dione: another 
myth represented her as sprung from the foam 
of the sea [see Uranus]. She was wedded to 
Hephaestus. For the myths of her relations to 
others, and of her children, see Ares, Dionysus, 
Hermes, Posrmon, Eros, ANcHISES, ADONIS, 
Cryyras, Bures. In the Homeric poems she 
took the side of the Trojans, interfering to pro- 
tect Paris and Aeneas, and to save from defile- 
ment the body of Hector (Ii. iii. 880, y. 311, © 
xxiii, 185). [See also under Parts and VEnus.] 
Eastern Origin.—The myths of Aphrodite 
as presented in Greek literature result from a 
mixture of Greek and Oriental (chiefly Semitic) 
mythology. Many Eastern nations worshipped 
a deity who was at once the goddess of fruit- 
fulness and generation and also of the moon or 
of the star Venus. Such was the Babylonish 
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Belit (the feminine of Baal), who appears in 
Herodotus i. 196, 199 as Mylitta; the Assyrian 
Ishtar (who was also to the Chaldeans the star 


Venus), the Phoenician Astarte or Ashtoreth, | 


and the Syrian Atargates. This goddess, under 
her various names, was in each case the su- 
preme deity of the female sex, whence probably 


it arose that she was regarded as the giver of | 


all fruitful increase. But a leading idea in her 
worship was that (perhaps as beiny, so to speak, 
Queen of Heaven) she was the goddess of the 


_ Ashtoreth, or the Moon Goddess. (Assyrian Cylinder : 
Layard.) 


moon (see Hdt.i. 105; Strab. p. 807; Lucian, de 
Dea Syr. 4, 32; Herodian, v. 6, 10), for which 
reason some prefer to derive her worship as 
the goddess of fruitfulness from the idea that 
the moon was connected with menstruation, and, 
moreover, was supposed to control the dew 
which gave fertility to plants. The latter 
idea is traced in the story of the dew sent by 
Aphrodite to her altar at Eryx (Ael. N. A. x. 50; 
ef. Tac. Hist. ii.3; Pervig. Ven. ii. 15). This 
worship of natural increase was degraded in 
he East to rites such as those of Mylitta 
described by Herodotus, a degradation which 
pervaded generally the worship of Astarte, and 
was transferred to some Greek temples, such as 
those at Corinth and Eryx. The animals and 
plants sacred in the worship of the Oriental, as 
of the Greek, deity were symbolical of fertility 
—the ram, the goat, the deer, the partridge, the 
purple mussel and various fish, the myrtle and 
cyprus. Again, perhaps alike from the in- 
fluence of the moon upon the sea, and also from 


the dependence of mariners upon the stars, | 


arose the connexion of the Eastern deity with 
the sea; and the fact that the goddess Derceto 


(Atargates), worshipped at Hieropolis (Bam- | 


byce), at Ascalon, and at other places in Syria, 
was represented as a goddess of fish, may be 
explained as due either to this connexion with 
the sea or to the idea that fish represented 
abundance and fruitfulnmess. Another very 
noticeable characteristic is the descent of this 
deity into the underworld of the dead, an idea 
which may be connected with the waning of 
the moon, but more probably with the death 
of vegetation in winter. In the celebrated 
myth of Ishtar there are many points of resem- 
blance to the story of Persephone. Lastly, it 
should be observed that Astarte was an 
armed goddess, in Phoenicia, at Babylon, and at 
Carthage sometimes represented with a spear 
and a bow. Whether we are to regard this 
idea as suggested by the moonbeams, or, more 
simply, as showing the power of the nature- 
goddess to punish those who neglect her, the 
same is traceable in the Greek Aphrodite. 
Origin in Greece —The above are the cha- 
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on their own. In the Homeric age Aphrodite 
was accepted as a genuine Greek deity, yet 
traces of Eastern origin remained in the names 
Kémpis, Tapia, Kv@épea in the Iliad, and 
Kumpoyevijs in Hesiod. It is clear that under 
these names lies the truth that the Phoenicians 
established this worship, or a part of it, in the 
islands of Cyprus and Cythera, where they 
planted trading stations, especially for the 
trade in the purplé mussel, and that it spread 
thence to Greece, as it also passed from Car- 
thage to Hryx in Sicily. [It has, however, been 
observed that all the passages in the Ilad 
and Odyssey, where Aphrodite is represented 
either as a daughter of Zeus and Dione, or as 
named from Cyprus and Cythera, belong to the 
latest portions of those poems, and hence it is 
deduced that the oldest Homeric poems know 
nothing of the origin of the deity.| In Greek 
myths the connexion of the goddess with the 
moon, as a recognised attribute, disappears, 
because the Greeks already connected with the 
moon the names Hecate, Selene, and Artemis, 
and also because it was not her main charac- 
teristic; yet it survives in the terms Ovdpavia 
(see below), ‘regina siderum,’ and in the star 
Venus ; it has, moreover, been pointed out that 
the Greek name Artemis has, possibly from this 
confusion, been given to the goddess of gene- 
ration whom the old, non-Semitic, Babylonians 
worshipped as Nana. If, however, the con- 
nexion with the moon has almost vanished, the 
main attribute of power over all fruitfulness 
and offspring, whether of the animal or of the 
vegetable world, belongs to Aphrodite through 
all Greek literature, and to Venus in Roman 
writers. It is only necessary to cite, among 
many passages, Hom. Il. y. 430, Hymn ad 
Aphr. 8, 69; Hes. Th. 200; Eur. Hipp. 4773 
Lucret. i. 1; Hor. Od. i. 4; Pervigtl. Ven. 


Aphrodite and Eros. 
(Causei, Museum Romanum vol. 1, tay. 40. 


| Hence Aphrodite was attended by the Horae 


(Paus. v. 15, 8); hence she was the goddess of 
gardens (ef. Strab. p. 343), called fepdxnmos, wor- 
shipped in the ‘gardens’ at Athens, where 


acteristics which the Greeks seem to have | stood the noted statue by Aleamenes (Paus. i. 
borrowed from Hastern religions and engrafted 19,2; Plin. xxxvi. 16), and in the marsh or ey 
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kaAdyois,as suggesting rich growth of vegetation | goddess of love and beauty, has taken the place 


(Athen. p.572); hence also the animals sacred | of a Greek deity Charis. 


to Aphrodite were usually, as in the East above 
noticed, those which were regarded as specially 
prolific—the ram, the goat, the rabbit, the hare, 
the deer, the partridge, the sparrow: similarly 
the myrtle, the cyprus, and the pomegranate 
are stated by Pliny to produce fertility (xxi. 
107, 160, xxiv. 14, xxviii. 102). [Zor the degrada- 
tion—increased, no doubt, if not originated, by 
Eastern influence—of this-form of worship to 
a patronage of Hetaerae and the services of the 
fepdédovaAo: (Venere) incertain temples, see Strab. 
pp. 272, 378, 745; Cic. Div. in Caec. 17, 55.) 
Her connexion 
with the sea is 
traced in Hes. 
Th. 188 in the 
story of her 
birth from the 
i mutilation of 
! Uranus (He- 
siod making 
/ her drift to Cy- 
prus eastward 
from Cythera 
* instead of west- 
ward from Sy- 
ria); so also in 


Aphrodite issuing from the sea, and 


received by Eros. (From a silver 


z is also 
Gazette Arch. 1879.) g ie 


preserved in 
the epithets avadvouéevn, adpoyerhs, Garaccta, 
movtia, meAayla, evmAola, yaAnvaia: in the 


relief. 


special regard paid by mariners, and in the | 
choice of the dolphin as sacred to her. | 


Aphrodite, like her Eastern counterpart, is 
in some degree connected with the under- 
world: the traces of this appear in the statue 
at Delphi to an ’Agpod. ém:tupBia (Plut. Q. R. 
23); in the grave of Aphrodite-Ariadne at 
Naxos and at Amathus [ARIADNE], and in the 
myth of Aponis. It is preferable to see in this 
the death of vegetation in winter rather than 
the phases of the moon. Lastly, for the armed 
Aphrodite who can revenge breaches of the 
laws of natural production (cf. Hom. JI. iii. 413) 
we have the epithet éyye1os (Hesych.), évdéaAuos 
(C. I. G. 1444), and the armed statues at 
Cythera, Corinth, Epidaurus, and Sparta (Paus. 
ii. 5, 1, ii. 27, 4, ili. 15, 8, iii. 23, 1). 

All the above characteristics seem to be 
borrowed from the East, though the theory 
cannot be positively rejected that many of 
them at least may have grown up in Greece 
itself as the genuine attributes of a goddess of 
natural powers, therefore called yevervAAls and 
koupotpddos. At any rate it must be recognised 
that we can trace an earlier Greek goddess to 
whom such characteristics as were Oriental 
were transferred because she was through some 
likeness identified with the deity of Oriental 
religions. In the Aphrodite daughter of Zeus 
and Dione, as she appears to us in Homer and 
Sappho, we see a-deity who was mainly a 
Greek conception. There was assuredly always 
a deity of love and birth for the Greeks, a power 
ruling over mortals and immortals alike, and 
therefore ‘ the oldest of the Fates’ (Paus. i. 19, 
2). The original of the daughter of Zeus and 
Dione (=Juno) may, as some think, have been 
Hebe, who remains as the goddess of Youth, 
while her chief powers have passed to Aphro- 
dite. Again, in the stories of the marriage of 
Hephaestus with Aphrodite, and also with 
Charis—a legend probably starting from Lem- 
nos—may lurk the truth that Aphrodite, as 


Plat. Crat. 406 | 


|married woman and not a 


It remains to notice the distinction in Greek” 
literature and art between ’A@poditn Odpavla 
and ’A@poditn Idvdnuos. There can be little 
doubt that the familiar distinction in philo- 
sophers was a later conception. Originally 
’"Adpodirn Ovpavia was the Queen of the Hea- 
yens, equivalent to that Eastern goddess who 
ruled the moon and stars, 
who guided the mariners, 
and who ruled the sea. She 
is represented in Greek art 
seated on a flying swan 
(also on a globe, or stand- 
ing on a tortoise), some- 
times with a star-spangled 
sky as background. A stele 
found at Kertsch is dedi- 
cated to ‘Aphrodite Oura- 
nia, who rules the Bospo- 
rus.’ On the other hand, 
-Adpodirn Tavdnuos (who is 
represented riding on a 
goat) was no less recog- 
nised as an honoured deity 
in the state cult, nor was 
her worship committed to 
priestesses of low repute; 
she is called ceuvy, and her 
priestess in one inscription 
is specially stated to be a 


courtesan. The probability 
is that she represents the 
original goddess of love 
worshipped in Greece, and 
that the statement of Pausanias that she 
was so called when the demes of Attica were 
united, should be accepted. It was a later idea 
of philosophers and moralists to give to ovpavla 
the sense of ennobling, and to ee of de- 
basing, love, and again to make the former the 


Aphrodite of Melos. 
(Venus of Milo: Louvre 
in Paris.) 


Aphrodite 
(Venus de’ Medici : Florence.) 


Aphrodite of Cnidus 
(Munich). 


patroness of the lawfully married, the latter of 
courtesans (see Plat. Symp. 180,181; Paus. vi. 
25, 2, ix. 16,2; Theocr. Epig.13). In art the 
nude statues are the later development, the 
weaker types of ordinary feminine beauty being 
later than the stronger; the more archaic 
statues were fully clothed, the earliest of all 
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probably ending in a quadrangular base, such 
as that at Delos, which Pausanias (ix. 40) calls 
the work of Daedalus. Of the numerous nude 
statues of Aphrodite, three of the most famous 
are here given. The first is an original statue 
found at Melos (Milo), and now in the Louvre 
at Paris, calledthe Venusof Milo. The second 
is a copy of the Aphrodite of Cnidus by Praxi- 
teles, now at Munich. The third (Venus de’ 
Medici) is evidently an imitation of the Cnidian 
Aphrodite: it was ascribed to Cleomenes until 
Michaelis showed that the inscription with that 
name is a very late addition. For the Roman 
goddess of love see VENUS. 

Aphroditopolis ’Agpodirns méArs), the name 
of several citiesin Egypt. 1. In Lower Egypt: 
(1) In the Nomos Leontopolites, in the Delta, be- 
tween Arthribis and Leontopolis (Strab. p. 802) ; 
(2) (Chybin-el-Koum) in the Nomos Prosopites, 
in the Delta, on a navigable branch of the Nile, 
between Naucratis and Sais; probably the 
same as Atarbechis, which is an Egyptian name 
of the same meaning as the Greek Aphrodito- 
polis (Strab, p. 802).—2. In Middle Egypt, or 
Heptanomis, (Atfyh) a considerable city on the 
E. bank of the Nile; the chief city of the 
Nomos Aphroditopolites (Strab. p. 809).—38. In 
Upper Egypt, or the Thebais: (1) Veneris 
Oppidum (Z'achta), a little way from the W. 
bank of the Nile} the chief city of the Nomos 
Aphroditopolis (Strab. p. 813; Plin. v. 61). (2) 
In the Nomos Hermonthites (Deir, NW. of 
Esneh), on the W. bank of the Nile (Plin. v. 
60; Strab. p. 817). 

Aphthonius (Ag@d0s), of Antioch, a Greek 
rhetorician, lived at the end of the 3rd century 
A.D. and wrote the introduction to the study of 
rhetoric, entitled Progymnasmata (mpoyupy- 
dopata). It was constructed on the basis of the 
Progymnasmata of Hermogenes, and became 
so popular that it was used as the common 
school-book in this branch of education for 
several centuries—In Walz’s Rhetores Graeci, 
vol. i.; Spengel’s Fhet. Graec. vol. ii. 1853. 
Aphthonius also wrote some Aesopic fables, 
which are extant. 

Aphytis (Agidris: Athyto), a town in the 
peninsula Pallenein Macedonia, with a cele-, 
brated temple and oracle of Jupiter Ammon 
(Hdt. vii. 128; Thue. i. 64; Strab. p. 830; 
Paus. iii. 18). 

Apia (Amia, sc. yi), the Apian land, an 
ancient name of -Peloponnesus, especially 
Argolis, said to have been so called from Apis, 
a mythical king of Argos. The name is prob- 
ably from the root ap (whence aqwa), and corre- 
sponds with the Slavonic Morea from more = 
mare, Tforiginally applied to the Western plain 
of Argolis, ‘ Waterland’ would be appropriate, 
and, as its application extended, the significance 
. was lost (cf. AputIA). [PELoponNEsUS; APIs. ] 

Apicata, wife of Sejanus, was divorced by 
him, A. D. 28, and put an end to her own life on 
the execution of Sejanus in 31 (Tac. Ann. iv. 3, 
11; Dio Cass. lviii. 11). 

Apicius, the name of three notorious glut- 
tons.—l, The first lived in the time of Sulla, 
and is said to have procured the condemnation 
of Rutilius Rufus, B. c. 92—2, The second and 
most renowned, M. Gabius Apicius, flourished 
under Tiberius. After squandering upwards 
of £800,000 upon his stomach he found that 
little more than 80,000 remained; upon which, 
despairing of being able to satisfy the cravings 
of hunger from such a pittance, he forthwith 
hanged himself. But he was not forgotten. 
Sundry cakes (Apicia) and sauces long kept 
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alive his memory, and his name passed into 
a proverb in all matters connected with the 
pleasures of the table. (Tac. Ann. iv. 1; Dio 
Cass. lvii. 19; Athen. p. 7; Plin. viii. 209, ix. 66, 
xix. 187; Juv. iv. 23; Sen. de. Vit. Beat. 11,4.) 
—8, A contemporary of Trajan, sent to this 
emperor, when he was in Parthia, fresh oysters, 
preserved by a skilful process of his own 
(Athen. p. 7).—The treatise we now possess, 
bearing the title Cantu Apicit de Opsoniis 
et Condimentis, sive de Re Culinaria, Libri 
decem, is a sort of Cook and Confectioner’s 
Manual, containing a multitude of receipts for 
cookery. It was probably compiled in the 8rd 
century A.D. by some Caelius who entitled it 
Apicius to indicate its subject, and should 
perhaps correctly be called Caelii Apzciws.— 
Edit. Schuch. Heidelb. 1874. 

Apidanus (’Amdavés, Ion. "Hmidavéds), a river 
in Thessaly, which flows into the Enipeus near 
Pharsalus. 

Apidlae, a town of Latium, destroyed .by 
Tarquinius Priscus (Liv. i. 85; Diony. iii. 49). 

Apion (Aziwy), a Greek grammarian, and a 
native of Oasis in Egypt, studied at Alexandria, 
and taught rhetoric at Rome in the reigns of 
Tiberius and Claudius. In therc’gn of Caligula 
he left Rome, and in 4.D. 88he was sent by the 
inhabitants of Alexandria at the head of an 
embassy to Caligula to bring forward complaints 
against the Jews residing in their city. Apion 
was the author of many works, all of which are 
now lost. Of these the most celebrated were 
upon the Homeric poems. The extant glosses 
bearing his name are not genuine, but those 
which he did write were used by Apollonius the 
Sophist in his Homeric Lexicon. He also 
wrote a work on Egypt in 5 books, ana a work 
against the Jews, to which Josephus replied in 
his treatise Against Apion. 

Apion, Ptolemaeus. [Protemanus Apron.] 

Apis (Ams). 1. The Bull of Memphis, wor- 
shipped as a god among the Egyptians. This 
Apis was regarded as the incarnation of the 
supreme god Ptah, the god of the sun, and 
identified with Osiris, whence Apis is called by 
Greek writers an incarnation of Osiris (Strab. p. 
807; Diod. i. 85; Plut. Zs. 20,29). The Hgyptians 
held the new Apis to be born from a cow upon 
whom a spark from heaven fell at the death of 
the original Apis [see Sprapis]. The symbol of 


Apis (Wilkinson's Egyptiuns): 


Apis was a bull with the sun-disk between its 
horns, the regular Egyptian symbol for the sun. 
The worship was maintained of the living 
incarnate Apis (as well as of the dead Osiris- 
Apis, or Serapis) and the great temple for his 
honour was at Memphis. He was called 
Epaphus by the Greeks and regarded as the 
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gon of Isis (Hdt. ii. 153). There were certain 
signs by which he was recognised to be the god. 
It was requisite that he should be quite black, 
have a white square mark on the forehead, on 
his back a figure similar to that of an eagle, 
have two kinds of hair in his tail, and on his 
tongue a knot in the shape of a beetle. When 
all these signs were discovered, the animal 
was consecrated with great pomp, and was 
conveyed to Memphis. His birthday, which 
was celebrated every year, was his most solemn 
festival; it was a day of rejoicing for all 
Egypt (Hat. iii. 98; Aelian, H. A. xi.11), The 
god was allowed to live only a certain number 
of years (Athen. p. 168). If he had not died 
before the expiration of that period, he was 
killed and buried in a sacred well, the place 
of which was unknown except to the initiated. 
But if he died a natural death, he was 
buried publicly and solemnly; and as his birth 
filled all HMeypt with joy and festivities, so 
his death threw the whole country into grief 
and mourning. (Plin. vii. 184; Plut. Is. 56.) 
This account of his being put to death is not 
borne out by the monumental representations 
of the Serapeum. Pliny (i.c.) teils the story 
that the refusal to take food from the hand of 
Germanicus was an omen of death.—2, Son of 
Phoroneus and Teledice or Laodice, succeeded 
his father in the kingdom of Argos and the 
Peloponnesus generally, which was called Apia 
after him. He ruled tyranically and was slain 
by Thelxion and Telchin. From an confusion 
with the Egyptian Apis, he is further stated to 
have migrated to Egypt, founded Memphis, and 
to have been deified as Serapis (Apollod. ii. 1, 
1; Euseb. Chron. 271).—8. Son of Telchin of 
Sicyon, also credited with giving the name 
Apia to Peloponnesus (Paus. ii. 5, 7)—4. Son 
of the Arcadian Jason, slain by Aetolus (Paus. 
v. 1, 6).—5. Son of Apollo, endowed with the 
arts of healing and prophecy, born at Naupac- 
tus, freed Argos from monsters. He also was 
said to have been the origin of the name Apia 
(Aesch. Suppl. 262). No doubt the converse 
was the truth and the name of the land was 
accounted for by the various local traditions. 

—~ Apis (?Amis), a city of Egypt, on the coast of 
the Mediterranean, on the border of the 
country towards Libya, about 10 stadia W. of 
Paraetonium; celebrated for the worship of the 
god Apis. 

Apobathmi (’A7é8a0uo.), a place in Argolis 
on the sea not far from Tyrea, where Danaus is 
said to have landed (Paus. ii. 88, 4). 

Apodoti and Apodedtae (Anddwro. and 
*"Amodorol), a people in the SE. of Aetolia, 
between the Evenus and Hylaethus. 

Apollinaris, Siddnius. [Srpontvus.] 

Apollinis Pr, (AmdéAAwvos tixpov: O. Zibeeb 
or C. Farina), a promontory of Zeugitana in 
N. Africa, forming the W. point of the Gulf of 
Carthage = the Pulchri Promont. Liv. xxix. 27. 

Apollo (’A7éAAwy), one of the great divinities 
of Greece, In literature he is the son of Zeus 
and Leto, born with his twin sister Artemis in 
Delos under Mount Cynthus, whither his 
mother had fled from the jealous anger of 
Hera. The -three deities Zeus, Apollo and 
Athene were regarded as embodying in a 
special degree the divine powers, so that the 
solemn appeal in oath or prayer is Zed re md-rep 
kal A@nvaln kal”AmoAAoy (Il. ii. 871, &e.) In 
Homer, however, we find Apollo only as the 
god of prophecy and as the god who sends 
plagues. The manifold attributes which will 
be described were the result partly of develop- 
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ment, but still more of the sweeping together of 
various local traditions and forms of worship 
into the religion of this deity, who became their 
representative. It is probably right to find the 
origin of most of these attributes in the nature- 
worship of the god of Light, and though in 
Homer the sun was a separate deity [H=Lios], 
Apollo becomes afterwards identified with the 
sun itself as well as with ideas belonging gener- 
ally tolight. The physical conception, however, 
was gradually lost (though revived sometimes 
in art), and Apollo’s special provinces are pro- 
phecy, music, poetry and the preservation of 
the state from maladies. It is very doubtful if 
we should refer the epithets Avceios, &c. to this 
original idea of light; but there is little doubt 
that the names go?Bos and xpucorduos have 
this meaning. Hence Apollo is (1) the god of 
the year and its months, with epithets 
dpouedwv, wpirns, veouhvios, éBdouayerns (cf. 
Hat. vi. 57; Aesch. Th. 781): the new and full 
moon, the 7th and 20th of each month were 
sacred to him [ef. Dict. Ant. s.v. Daphne- 
phoria}. He is the god who brings back sun- 
shine and light in spring: according to Hes, 
Op. 526 the sun went to Ethiopia in winter (cf. 
Hdt. ii. 24). This return was celebrated at 
Delphi in the Theophania on the 7th of the 
month Bysios which began the Apollinean year 
(see Dict. Ant. s.v. Theophania.) It is now 
the general theory, and is very likely correct, 
that the victory of Apollo over dragons and 
serpents at Delphi and Delos (Hymn. ad Ap. 
122, 178; Hur. J. 7. 1250) symbolises the 
driving away of winter and darkness by the 
return of spring and light. In this view the 
dragon is darkness; the arrow which slew it is 
the ray of the sun (cf. Hur. H. F’. 1090). It is 
possible also that the slaying of the giants 
Tityus and the Aloidae may refer to the same 
battle against winter. It may be observed, 
however, that these legends may also signify the 
prevalence of a new Greek religion over an 
older local worship. Apollo seems to have been 
once the rival of Asclepius, to whom the 
serpent was sacred, and to haye prevailed over 
him [AscLEPIuS]: if is not improbable that at 
Delphi, at Delos, at Phlegyae and elsewhere, 
there was an old serpent-worship, possibly 


a relic of tribes to whom the serpent was a 


totem, which the Apollinean worship overthrew, 
and this would explain the expiation which 
Apollo had to make for the slaughter of the 
Python. Such an explanation would not 
exclude the probability that the dragon or ser- 
pent was regarded in the worship of Apollo as 
the symbol of darkness and winter, and that 
the armed dances at the Ephesian Ortygia and 
at Delos, like those of the Salii at Rome, 
represent an attempt of savage superstition to 
frighten away the powers of darkness (cf. 
Strab. p. 640; Dict. Ant.s.v. Sali), (2) As god 
of the sun and of the warmer part of the year 
Apollo was honoured partly, though not solely, 
in the character of a god of harvest in certain 
festivals belonging to the summer and early 
autumn (Dict. Ant. s.v. Carnea, Delia, Hyacin- 
thia, Pyanepsia, Thargelia) : hence also comes 
the epithet oirdAkas (Paus. x. 15, 2). (3) The 
god who sends plagues (Il. i. 42; Paus. ix. 36, 
8); and, by a common sequence, he was also 
the god of healing who averted plagues (Eur. 
Alc. 220). This connexion with sickness and 
death is no doubt owing to the observation that 
the heat of the sun favoured the spread of 
plagues, and that the sunstroke sometimes 
killed directly : for his healing character, besides 
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| the belief that the god who brought sickness 
could also remove it, his identification with the 
worship of Asclepius is also answerable. Here 
belong the epithets ovAos, Aoluios, maidyios, 
akéows, matwy, aActixaxos (which was said to 
refer to his staying the plague of Athens, Paus. 
1. 8, 4), éaikovpios, opifer. Apollo’s arrows slay 
men, as those of Artemis slay women (see the 
story of Nropg). (4) The god of oracles. The 
prophetic power of Apollo is by some supposed 
to express the idea that his light penetrated all 
darkness: if it belongs to him as sun-god it 
might better be regarded as a characteristic of 
the all-seeing sun ds may7’ edopg kal mayt’ 
émaxover. Ib is possible, however, that he 
became the deity of more oracular temples 
than any other god merely because he’ was 
eventually regarded as the vicegerent and 
mouthpiece of Zeus (cf. Aesch. Hum. 19; II. i. 
72) and thus absorbed many local oracles. The 
oracle of Zeus at Dodona was an earlier Greek 
oracle than that of Apollo at Delphi, of which 
the notice in Jl. ix. 404 belongs to a late portion 
of the Iliad. It is said that Zeus and Apollo 
shared the oracle of Branchidae, which may 
account for his name Didymaeus there (Steph. 
s. v. Alduua); or it may only express his 
twinship with Artemis. It is probable that 
Apollo occupied an oracular seat at Delphi 
once sacred to other deities in succession: to a 
nature-deity such as earth (Hwm. 1); to Posei- 
don, whence the symbol of the dolphin and the 
names deAdpivios, SeAdeios Bwuds ; and probably 
to Dionysus. (Hymn. ad Apoll. 319; Dict. 
Ant. s. v. Oraculum, where also an account of 
the numerous oracles of Apollo in Greece and 
Asia Minor will be found.) From oracular 
temples he has many surnames, such as Clarius, 
Lycius, Ismenius, Patareus. (5) The fownder 
of States and the leader of colonies. This at- 
tribute is commonly derived from the fact that 
navigation began in spring and that colonies 
started then, led by the god of spring. It is 
better to assign a twofold reason: that Apollo’s 
oracle sanctioned the enterprise of the colonists, 
and also that in most cases Apollo was the 
representative Hellenic god whose worship 
they carried with them. These functions are 
expressed in the epithets matp@os, apxnyérns, 
&c. (see Thuc. vi. 8), in that of ayueds, 
_because he presided over the city, in traditions 
of States founded by his sons and grandsons, 
such as Ion, Dorus, Chaeron, &c. (see also 
Paus. i. 42, 2; Callim. Hymn. ad Apoll. 55). (6) 
The god of expiation and purification: 
cétnp, wabdpotos, iarpduavtis. This appears 
especially in the atoning rites at Delphi, andin 
the atonement at the Thargelia (see Dect. Ant. 
s. v.), and is dwelt upon in the Hwmenides. 
“This attribute may belong to him equally as 
the god of healing, as the god of oracles, and as 
the god of light. (7) Apollo as the god of 
prophecy and oracular wisdom (Od. viii. 488) 
was recognised also as the leader of the Muses, 
as the god of music and poetry (I7.i. 603 ; Pind. 
Nem. v. 23; Paus. v.18. 4, x. 19. 4). (8) The 
ideal of manly youth and beauty (Od. viii. 
86; Hes. Th. 347); hence a patron of athletes 
with the epithet dpouaios. (9) Some have con- 
nected with the preceding the attribute of 
aypets, aypevrns, &c., which he had as god of 
hunting (Soph. O. C. 1091; Paus. i. 41. 8); but 
it is more probable that this, as in the case of 
Artemis, arose from the fact that in various 
ancient local religions certain animals were 
sacred to him. On the whole it is most prob- 


able that in the consecration of the wolf to! 
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Apollo, and in his names AvKewos, Avenyevis we 
have, not the misinterpretation of a name 
meaning light, but the relic of an ancient 
totemistic religion in which a tribe whose totem 
was the wolf and whose animal worship was 
transferred to Apollo, at first imagined as the 
wolf-god and receiving 
special sacrifice of the 
sacred animal of the 
tribe, and thén re- 
garded as the wolf- 
slayer (Avkoxrévos, 
Soph. El. 6, cf. Paus. 
x. 14, 7; Xen. Anab. 
ii. 2, 9.). To this the 
story of the victory of 
the wolf (¢.e. a wolf- 
tribe) over the bull at 
Argos [Danaus], and 
the figure of a wolf on 
Argive coins (Paus, ii. 
19, 8) seem to point; 
and to this belongs the 
name of the Lyceum 
at Athens. The shep- 
herds, of whom in 
some districts he was 
a patron (cf. his ser- 
vice to Laomedon and 
Admetus), may have 
been glad to suppose 
him the slayer of 
the wolf rather than 
its protector. It is remarkable that Mars, 
between whom and Apollo a connexion has 
been traced, has the same sacred animal.— 
Other attributes. It is probably best to ac- 
count in the same way for the story of the 
Telmissians that Apollo took the form of a 
dog, and also for the better known stories of 
Apollo Snvintheus (t. e. the mouse-god), wor- 
shipped in several places under this title (Strab. 
pp. 486, 604, Ael. H. A. xiii. 5; cf. IZ. i. 39), 
and represented by Scopas with a mouse at his 
foot. Some have supposed this to mean that as 
harvest-god he destroyed the mice to save the 
crops: it is more likely that the mouse was the 
sacred animal, and that the idea of its destruc- 
tion by Apollo came later when the animal 
worship was transferred to him. The dolphin 
may have been sacred to him for a similar 
reason, or from an association of Poseidon with 
Delphi mentioned above: other reasons sug- 
gested are, that the dolphin symbolised his 
claim to spring, when navigation began, or that 
it was merely a misinterpretation of the local 
name Delphi. [For the laurel see DapHnn. |— 
Worship of Apollo at Rome. This was intro- 
duced under Tarquinius Superbus, when the 
Sibylline books were brought to Rome, 
(Dionys. iv. 62; Dict. Ant.s.v. Libri Sibyllint). 
Hence he is called Cumaeus Apollo: a temple 
was built to him B.c. 480 (Liv. iv. 25); the 
Ludi Apollinares (Dict. Ant.) were celebrated 
from 212 B.c. onwards, and the worship of 
Apollo, the giver of victory at Actium, was 
especially favoured by Augustus, who was even 
said to be the son of Apollo (Suet. Aug. 94). 
As a Greek divinity he was honoured by the 
Lectisterniwm (Dict. Ant. s.v.). Apollo is in 
the more matured periods of Greek art gener- 
ally represented as a handsome beardless youth. 
As god of music with the lyre he is always 
clothed, and wears the long tunic (xirwy 
épPocrddi0s), as in the Vatican statue of Apollo 
Citharoedus (p. 90), a copy of the statue by 
Scopas placed by Augustus in the Palatine 


Apollo Sauroctonos. 
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temple. Asthe archer god, slayer of the dragon, 
he is represented naked: highly idealised by 
Praxiteles, as in 
the ‘Sauroctonos’ 
(p. 89);_ a type 
which in later 


more nearly a fe- 
minine character, 
The so-called ‘ Bel- 
vedere’ Apollo is 
a beautiful marble 
copy of an ori* 
ginal in bronze; 
from a comparison 
witha small bronze 
copy now at St. 
Petersburg, it is 
seen that the left 
hand held _ the 
aegis; the right was 
empty. It is now 
generally thought 
that the original 
was made after the 
a Gallic repulse from 
| } Delphis.c. 278, and 
: : Se that Apollo is here 
Apollo Citharoedus (in the the indignant war- 
Vatican). : < 
like god _ repelling 
the barbarians from his temple. The attri- 
butes of Apollo in art are the dolphin, the 


" griffin [sup- 
posed. to be 
derived from 


his connexion 
with Hyperbo- 
7 rean lands], the 
wolf (Paus. x. 
14), and the 


mouse (as 
Apollo Smin- 
theus), the 


laurel crown, 
the bow, the 
lyre, and the 
tripod. A fa- 
vourite subject 
with vase-pain- 
ters is the 
carrying off of 
the tripod by 
Heracles and 
its restoration 
ra to Apollo 

The Belvedere Apollo (in the Vatican). (Paus. x. 13; 

HERACLES.) 

Apollocrates (AmoAAoKpdrns), elder son of 
Dionysius the Younger, was left by his father 
in command of the citadel of Syracuse, but was 
compelled by famine to surrender it to Dion, 
about B.c. 354 (Plut. Dionys. 87; Strab. p. 259.) 
Apollodorus (’AoAAddwpos).—1. Of Amphi- 
polis, one of the generals of Alexander the Great, 
was intrusted in B.c. 831, together with Menes, 
with the administration of Babylon and of all 
the satrapies as far as Cilicia (Curt. v.1; Diod. 
Xvii. 54).—2, Tyrant of Cassandrea (formerly 
Potidaea) in the peninsula of Pallene, obtained 
the supreme power in B.c. 379, and exercised it 
with the utmost cruelty. He was conquered 
and put to death by Antigonus Gonatas. (Polyb. 
vii. 7; Polyaen. vi. 7; Paus. iv. 5, 1.)—8. Of 
Carystus, a comic poet, probably lived B.c. 
300-260, and was one of the most distinguished 
of the poets of the new Attic Comedy. It was 
from him that Terence took his Hecyra and 


works approaches | 


|is of considerable value. 
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Phormio.—4, Of Gela in Sicily, a comic poet 
and a contemporary of Menander, lived B.c, 
840-290. He is frequently confounded with 
Apollodorus of Carystus. The fragments of both 
are edited by Meineke.—5, A Grammarian of 
Athens, son of Asclepiades, and pupil of Ari- 
starchus and Panaetius, flourished about B.c. 
140; He wrote a great number of works, which 
have perished, among them the Chronica, a 
history of the world from the fall of Troy to his 
own time, and a geographical treatise—both in 
trimeter iambics. His surviving work is the 
Bibliotheca, which consists of three books and 
It contains a well- 
arranged account of the mythology and the 
heroic age of Greece: it begins with the origin 
of the gods, and goes down to the time of 
Theseus, when the work suddenly breaks off— 
Editions. By Heyne, Gottingen, 1803, 2d ed. ; 
by Clavier, Paris, 1805, with a French transla- 
tion; by Westermann in the Mythographi, 
Brunswick, 1843; by Hercher, 1874. Its genu- 
ineness is, however, doubted by some writers 
(see Hercher, and C. Robert, Berlin, 1873.)— 
6. Of Pergamus, a Greek rhetorician, taught 
rhetoric at Apollonia in his advanced age, and 
had as a pupil the young Octavius, afterwards 
the emperor Augustus (Strab. p. 625; Suet. Aug. 
89).—%. A painter of Athens, flourished about 
B.C. 408, with whom commenced a new period in 
the history of the art. He made a great advance 
in colouring, and invented aerial perspective, 
the treatment of different planes, and the right 
management of chiaroscuro (Plin. xxxy. 69: see 
further Dict. Ant. ii. 409). Hence he was the 
founder of the art of landscape painting. —8, An 
architect of Damascus, lived under Trajan and 
Hadrian, by the latter of whom he was put to 
death. He built the forum and the column of 
Trajan. : 

Apollonia ’AmoAAwvia: AroAAwviarns). 1, 
(Pollina or Pollona), an important town in 
Illyria or new Epirus, not far from the mouth 
of the Aous, and 60 stadia from the sea. It was 
founded by the Corinthians and Corcyraeans, 
and was equally celebrated as a place of com- 
merce and of learning; many distinguished 
Romans, among others the young Octavius, 
afterwards the emperor Augustus, pursued their 
studies here. Persons travelling from Italy to 
Greece and the E., usually landed either at 
Apollonia or Dyrrhachium ; and the Via Egna- 
tia, the great high road to the East, commenced 
at Apollonia or, according to others, at Dyrrha- 
chium (Thue. i. 26; Strab. pp. 816,322; Paus. v. 
21,12). [Eenatra Vra.J}—2, (Polina), a town 
in Macedonia, on the Via Egnatia, between 
Thessalonica and Amphipolis, and S. of the lake 
of Bolbe (Plin. iv. 38; Athen. p. 884).—8. (Size- 
bolt), a town in Thrace on the Black Sea, with 
two harbours, a colony of Miletus, afterwards 
called Sozopolis, whence its modern name; it 
had a celebrated temple of Apollo, from which 
Lucullus carried away a colossus of this god, 
and erected it on the Capitol at Rome (Hdt. iv. 
90 ; Strab. pp. 319, 541), —4. A castle or fortified 
town of the Locri Ozolae, near Naupactus.— 
5. A town in Sicily, on the N. Coast. It lay 
near Haluntium, a little way inland, and seems 
to have been a Sikel town whose name was 
changed when the neighbouring Greek colonists 
brought in the worship of Apollo. It is probably 
the modern Pollina. (Cic. Vern. iii. 48, vy. 83; 
Diod. xiv. 72.)—6, (Abullionte), a town in 
Bithynia on the lake Apolloniatis, through 
which the river Rhyndacus flows (Strab. p. 575). 
—7. A town on the borders of Mysia and Lydia, 
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in the Caicus valley, between Pergamus and | 


Sardis (Strab. p. 625).—8, A town in Palestina, 
between Caesaréa and Joppa.—9. A town in 
Assyria, in the district of Apolloniatis, through 
which the Delas or Duras (Diala) flows.—10. 
(Marza Susa), 2 town in Cyrenaica and the 
harbour of Cyrene, one of the 5 towns of the 
Pentapolis in Libya: it was the birthplace of 
Eratosthenes.—11, A Lycian town on an island, 
_ probably the island Dolichiste. 

Apollonis (Palamut), a city in Lydia, be- 
tween Pergamus and Sardis. It was one of the 
12 cities of Asia which were destroyed by an 
earthquake in the reign of Tiberius (a.D. 17). 
(Strab. p. 625; Tac. Ann. ii. 47.) Its original 
name was Doidya: it was a colony of Macedo- 
nian soldiers under the Seleucids about 260 B.¢. ; 
and was refounded by Attalus II., who named 
it Apollonis after his mother, about 159 B.c. 

Apollonius (?AroAAdévios). 1. Of Alabanda 
in Caria, a rhetorician, taught rhetoric at Rhodes, 
about B.c. 120. He was a very distinguished 
teacher of rhetoric, and used to ridicule and 
despise philosophy. Scaevola was present at 
his lectures (Cic. de Orat. i. 17, 75). He was 
surnamed 6 MaAaxds, and must be distinguished 
from the following.—2. Of Alabanda, surnamed 
Molo, likewise a rhetorician, taught rhetoric at 
Rhodes, and also distinguished himself as a 
pleader in the courts of justice (Strab. p. 655). 
In B.c. 81, when Sulla was dictator, Apollonius 
came to Rome as ambassador of the Rhodians, 
on which occasion Cicero heard him; Cicero 
also received instruction from Apollonius at 
Rhodes a few years later (Cic. Brut. 89-91), and 
later still Caesar (Suet. Jul. 4)—8. Son of 
Archebulus, a ,grammarian of Alexandria, in 
the first century of the Christian aera, and a 
pupil of Didymus. He wrote a Homeric Lexi- 
con, based on glossaries of Apion, which is still 
extant, and though much interpolated, is a work 
of great value—Hditions. By Villoison, Paris, 
1773; by H. Tollius, Lugd. Bat. 1788; and by 
Bekker, Berlin, 1833.—4, Surnamed Dyscolus, 
‘the ill-tempered,’ a grammarian at Alexandria, 
in the reigns of Hadrian and Antoninus Pius 
(a. 117-161), taught at Rome as well as Alex- 
andria. He and his son Hrropianus are called 
by Priscian the greatest of all grammarians. 
Apollonius was the first who reduced grammar 
to anything like a system. Of his numerous 
works only 4 are extant. 1. Mepl cuvtdiews Tov 
Aédyou pepav, ‘de Constructione Orationis,’ or 
‘de Ordinatione sive Constructione Dictionum,’ 
in 4 books ; edited by Fr. Sylburg, Frankf. 1590 ; 
by I. Bekker, Berlin, 1817; and by A. Butt- 
mann, 1878. 2. Tep) avrwvuulas, ‘de Prono- 
mine;’ edited by I. Bekker, Berlin, 1814. 3. 
Tlep) guvdécuwv, ‘de Conjunctionibus,’ and 
4. Tlep) emippnudrwy, ‘de Adverbiis,’ printed in 
Bekker’s Anecdot. ii. p. 477, &c. Among the 
works ascribed to Apollonius by Suidas there is 
one mep) kateWevcpuevns ioropias, on fictitious or 

. forged histories: this has been erroneously sup- 
posed to be the same as the extant work ‘Ioropia 
Gavuacta:, which purports to be written by an 
Apollonius (published by Westermann, Pava- 
doxographi, Brunswick, 1839, and Keller, 1877) ; 
but it is now admitted that the latter work was 
Sad cuiges an Apollonius who is otherwise un- 
known.—5. Pergaeus, from Perga in, Pam- 
phylia, one of the greatest mathematicians of 
antiquity, commonly called the ‘Great Geo- 
meter,’ was educated at Alexandria under the 
successors of Euclid, and flourished about B.c. 
250-220. His most important work was a 
treatise on Conic Sections in 8 books, of which 
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the first 4, with the commentary of Eutocius, 
are extant in Greek; and all but the eighth in 
Arabic. We have also introductory lemmata 
to all the 8, by Pappus. Edited by Halley, 
‘Apoll. Perg. Conic. lib. viii. &c.,’ Oxon 1710, 
fol. The eighth book is a conjectural restora- 
tion founded on the introductory lemmata of 
Pappus.—6, Rhodius, a poet and grammarian, 
son of Silleus or Ileus and Rhode, born at 
Alexandria (according to Athen. p. 283, and 
Aelian, N. A. xv. 28, he was a citizen of Nau- 
cratis), wrote in the reigns of Ptolemy Philo. 
pator and Ptolemy Epiphanes b,c. 222-181, 
In his youth he was instructed by Callimachus; 
but they afterwards became bitter enemies, 
Their tastes were entirely different; for Apol 
lonius admired and imitated the simplicity of 
the ancient epic poets, and disliked and de- 
spised the artificial and learned poetry of Calli- 
machus. When Apollonius read at Alexandria 
his poem on the Argonautic expedition (Argo- 
nautica), it did not meet with the approbation 
of the audience: he attributed its failure to the 
intrigues of Callimachus, and revenged himself 
by writing a bitter epigram on Callimachus 
which is still extant (Anth. Graec. xi. 275). 
Callimachus in return attacked Apollonius in 
his Ibis, which was imitated by Ovid in a poem 
of the same name. Apollonius now left Alex- 
andria and went to Rhodes, where he taught 
rhetoric with somuch success that the Rhodians 
honoured him with their franchise: hence he 
was called the ‘Rhodian.’ He afterwards re- 
turned to Alexandria, where he read a revised 
edition of his Argonautica with great applause. 
He succeeded Eratosthenes as chief librarian 
at Alexandria, in the reign of Ptolemy Epipha- 
nes, about B.c. 194, and appears to have held 
this office till his death. The Argonauwtica, 
which consists of 4 books, and is still extant, 
gives a straightforward and simple description 
of the adventures of the Argonauts: it is a 
close imitation of the Homeric language and 
style, but exhibits marks of art and labour as 
of one who is a student only of the heroic age, 
and thus forms a contrast with the natural 
genius and flow of the Homeric poems. Still, 
although not an exception to the rule that the 
Alexandrian poetry was derivative and anti- 
quarian, rather than original, Apollonius Rho- 
dius has left us the best of the Alexandrian 
epics, presenting detached passages of vivid 
and telling description, which must rank high 
as poetry, when they are taken out of their 
somewhat dull and cold setting. Among the 
Romans the work was much read, and P. 
Terentius Varro Atacinus acquired great repu- 
tation by his translation of it. The Argonautica 
of Valerius Flaccus is only a free imitation of 
it—Hditions. By Brunck, Argentorat. 1780 ; 
by G. Schaefer, Lips. 1810-13; by Wellauer, 
Lips. 1828; Merkel, 1854. Apollonius wrote 
several other works which are now lost.—7, 
Tyanensis or Tyanaeus, ¢.¢. of Tyana in Cappa- 
docia, a Pythagorean philosopher, was born 
about 4 years before the Christian aera. Ata 
period when there was a general belief in 
magical powers, it would appear that Apollonius 
obtained great influence by pretending to them ; 
and we may believe that his Life by Philo- 
stratus gives a just idea of his character and 
reputation, however inconsistent in its facts, 
and absurd in its marvels. Apollonius, accord- 
ing to Philostratus, was of noble ancestry, and 
studied first under Euthydemus, of Tarsus; 
but, being disgusted at the luxury of the inhabi- 
tants, he retired to the temple of Asclepius 
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at Aegae in Cilicia, guided, as was said, by some 
inspiration. Here he dwelt from the age of 16 
to 20, regarded as having especial favour from 
the god, and, after a general study of Greek 
philosophy, adopting that of Pythagoras and 
living the ascetic life of a strict Pythagorean. 
He subsequently travelled throughout the Kast, 
visiting Nineveh, Babylon, and India. On his 
return to Asia Minor, we first hear of his pre- 
tensions to miraculous power, founded, as it 
would seem, on the possessian of some divine 
Imowledge derived from the Hast. From Ionia 
he crossed over into Greece, and from thence to 
Rome, where he arrived just after an edict 
against magicians had been issued by Nero. He 
accordingly remained only a short time at Rome, 
and next went to Spain and Africa; at Alex- 
andria he was of assistance to Vespasian, who 
was preparing to seize the empire. The last 
journey of Apollonius was to Ethiopia, whence 
he returned to settle in the Ionian cities. On 
the accession of Domitian, Apollonius was 
accused of exciting an insurrection against the 
tyrant: he voluntarily surrendered himself and 
appeared at Rome before the emperor; but 
as his destruction seemed impending, he was 


smuggled out of Rome, or, as his admirers 


ayverred, escaped by the exertion of his super- 
natural powers. The last years of his life were 
spent at Ephesus, where he is said to have pro- 
claimed the death of the tyrant Domitian at 
the instant it took place. It may be noted that 
Dio Cassius emphatically avows his belief in 
this story (lvii. ad fin.), though earlier in the 
same book (lvii. 18) he calls him an impostor, 
but does not seem to be aware that he is there 
speaking of the same Apoilonius. Many of the 
wonders which Philostratus relates in con- 
nexion with Apollonius, curiously coincide with 
the Christian miracles. The proclamation of 
the birth of Apollonius to his mother by Proteus, 
and the incarnation of Proteus himself, the 
chorus of swans which sang for joy on the occa- 
sion, the casting out of devils, raising the dead, 
and healing the sick, the sudden disappearances 
and reappearances of Apollonius, his adventures 
in the cave of Trophonius, and the sacred voice 
which called him at his death, to which may be 
added his claim as a teacher having authority 
to reform the world—cannot fail to suggest the 
parallel passages in the Gospel history. We 
know, too, that Apollonius was one among many 
rivals set up by the Hclectics to our Saviour, 
an attempt renewed by the English freethinkers 
Blount and Lord Herbert. Still, it remains a 
doubtful question whether Philostratus was de- 
liberately fabricating a parallel to please Julia 
Domna, who shared the eclecticism apparent in 
Alexander Severus when he placed busts of 
Christ and of Apollonius, of Orpheus and of 
Abraham in his Lararium, and who wished for 
some rival to set up against the exclusive 
Christian religion—whether in short he was, as 
Godet says, consciously opposing a Pythagorean 
Messiah to the Christian Messiah, or was merely 
(as seems more likely) a credulous romancer, 
weaving into his narrative besides what he de- 
rived from the earlier biographies of Apollonius 
by Maximus and Darius, stories also from Greek 
mythology and from the Gospels. For an esti- 
mate of the character of Apollonius we have no 
guide in the cursory allusions of Apuleius and 
Lucian, of whom the former seems to consider 
him as a magician, the latter as a teacher of 
imposture to Alexander. But we have some 
striking testimony to his personal virtue, and 
even to the purity of some of his tenets, in 
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Christian writers—in Eusebius (iii. 5, iv. 12) ; in” 
Origen, who had the biography af Moeragenes 
before him (contr. Cels. vi. 41), and in Sidonius 
Apollinaris (Hp. viii. 3). These passages have 
been recently discussed by Professor Dyer (Gods 
of Greece), and in a dissertation by Professor 
Gildersleeve. Weare led to the conclusion that 
Apollonius was probably one of those enthu- 
siasts of high aim and real virtue whose claim 
to divine power and inspiration was not wholly 
a conscious imposture, but was possibly in 
greater part a self-deception. His tenets were 
that the soul must be liberated from the fetters 
of-the sensual body by purity of life and true 
worship of the highest god, by prayer and 
contemplation but not by sacrifices: that life 
must be purified by asceticism and devoted to 
the good of the world, and that the highest 
proficients in such virtues would have super- 
natural powers such as were ascribed alike to 
Pythagoras and to Apollonius himself—8, Of 
Tyre, a Stoic philosopher, who lived in the 
reign of Ptolemy Auletes, wrote a history of the 
Stoic philosophy from the time of Zeno (Strab. 
757).—9. Apollonius and Tauriscus of Tralles 
(about 150 B.c.), were two brothers, and the 
sculptors of the group which is commonly 
known as the Farnese bull, representing the 
punishment of Dirce by Zethus and Amphion. 
{Drecz.] It was taken from Rhodes to Rome 
by Asinius Pollio, and afterwards placed in the 
baths of Caracalla, where it was dug up in the 
sixteenth century, and deposited in the Farnese 
palace. It is now at Naples. These sculptors 
belong to the Hellenistic Asiatic schools. Their 
work is great in its rendering of anatomy, but 
departs from the repose of sculpture and prefers 
passion and emotion. Their style has many 
points of likeness to that of Agesander as seen 
in his Laocoon.—10. Apollonius, a sculptor of 
Athens in the 1st century B.c. His work is the 
famous Heracles-torso in the Vatican, belong- 
ing to what is now called the ‘Attic Renais- 
sance.’ | 

Apollophanes (’AroAAoddvns), a poet of the 
old Attic Comedy, of whose comedies a few 
fragments are extant, lived about B.c. 400. 

Apénus or Aponi Fons (Abano), warm medi- 
cinal springs, near Patavium, hence called 
Aquae Patavinae, were much frequented by the 
sick (Plin. ii. 227, xxxi. 61; Mart. vi.42; Lucan, 
vii. 193; Claud. Id. 6). 

Appia or Apia (Armia, Aria), a city of 
Phrygia Pacatiana. 

Appia Via, the most celebrated of the Roman 
roads (regina viarwm, Stat. Silv. ii. 2, 12), was 
commenced by Ap. Claudius Caecus, when 
censor, B.C. 312, and was the great line of com- 
munication between Rome and southern Italy. 
It issued from the Porta Capena, and passing 
through Aricia, Tres Tabernae, Appii Forum, 
Tarracina, Fundi, Formiae, Minturnae, Sinu- 
essa, and Castlinum, terminated at Capwa (181 
Roman miles), but was eventually extended 
through Calatia and Caudiwm to Beneventum, 
and finally thence through Venusia, Tarentwm, 
and Uria to Brundisium. The total distance 
by this route from Rome to Brundisium was 
363 miles. A variation of the route from Bene- 
ventum by Canusium and Barium to Brundi- 
sium was first regularly constructed and 
generally adopted under Trajan, with the name 
of Via Trajana, often called Via Appia. It was 
a route, however, sometimes used in earlier 
times (e.g. by Horace), instead of the regular 
road to Brundisium. In Horace’s time also, 
travellers used the canal through the Pontine 
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marshes from Forum Appii; but a road also ran 
by the side of the canal (cf. Strab. p. 288). 


The road from Capua by Nuceria to Rhegium, } 


originally Via Popilia, is also sometimes called 
Via Appia. 

Appianus (Ammavds), the Roman historian, 
was born at Alexandria, and lived at Rome 
during the reigns of Trajan, Hadrian, and An- 
toninus Pius. He wrote in Greek a Roman 
history (“‘Pwuaika, or “Pwpatkh toropia), in 24 
books, arranged not synchronistically, but 
ethnographically—that is, he did not relate 
the history of the Roman empire in chrono- 
logical order ; but he gave a separate account 
of the affairs of each country, till it was finally 
incorporated in the Roman empire. ‘The 
subjects of the different books were: 1. The 
kingly period. 2. Italy. 8. The Samnites. 4. The 
Gauls or Celts. 5. Sicily and the other islands. 
_ 6. Spain. 7. Hannibal’s wars. 8. Libya, Car- 

thage, and Numidia. 9. Macedonia. 10. Greece 
and the Greek states in Asia Minor. 11. Syria 
and Parthia. 12. The war with Mithridates. 
13-21. The civil wars, in 9 books, from those 
of Marius and Sulla to the battle of Actium. 
22. ‘Exaroyraeria, comprised the history of a 
hundred years, from the battle of Actium to the 
beginning of Vespasian’s reign. 28. The wars 
with Illyria. 24. Those with Arabia. We possess 
only 11 of these complete: namely, the 6th, 7th, 
8th, 11th, 12th, 13th, 14th, 15th, 16th, 17th, and 
23rd: there are fragments of several of the 
others. The Parthian history, which has come 
down to us as part of the 11th book, is not a 
work of Appian, but merely a compilation from 
Plutarch’s Lives of Antony and Crassus. Ap- 
pian’s work is a compilation. His style is clear 
and simple ; but he possesses few merits as an 
historian, and he frequently makes blunders. 
Thus, for instance, he places Saguntum on the 
N. of the Iberus, and states that it takes only 
half a day to sail from Spain to Britain. Never- 
theless he is an indispensable authority for the 
period of the civil wars, and in other portions 
has preserved for us records of writers whose 
works have perished.—Hditions. Schweig- 
hauser, 1785; Bekker, 1852; Mendelssohn, 
1879. 

Appias, a nymph of the Appian well, which 
was situated near the temple of Venus Gene- 
trix in the forum of Julius Caesar. It was 
surrounded by statues of nymphs, called 
Appiades. (Ov. A.A. i. 82, 8; Plin. xxxyvi. 83.) 

Appii Forum: [Forum Appu.] 

Appuleius. [Apuxztus.] 

Appiléius Saturninus. [Sarurninvs.] 

Apriés (‘Ampins, "Amplas), a king of Egypt, 
the Pharaoh-Hophra of Scripture, succeeded 
his father Psammetichus II. and reigned B.c. 
588-570. He increased the number of Greek 
mercenaries to 30,000, which roused the jealousy 
of the Egyptian soldiers, who mutinied on the 
occasion of an unsuccessful attempt against 
Cyrene. They chose Amasis, the king’s brother- 
in-law, as their leader, and defeated Apries and 
his mercenaries. Amasis allowed him to reign 
six years jointly with himself, and then put him 
to death. (Hat. ii. 151.) 

Apronius. 1. Q., one of the worst instru- 
ments of Verres in oppressing the Sicilians.— 
2. L., served under Drusus (A. D. 14) and Ger- 
manicus (15) in Germany. In 20 he was pro- 
consul of Africa, and praetor of Lower Germany, 
where he lost his life in a war against the 
Frisii. Apronius had two daughters: one of 
whom was married to Plautius Silvanus; the 


other to Lentulus Gaetulicus, consul in 26. 
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Apsilae (AyfAa,) a Scythian people in Col- 
chis, N. of the river Phasis. 

Apsines (Ayivns), of Gadara in Phoenicia, a 
Greek sophist and rhetorician, taught rhetoric 
at Athens about A. D. 235. Two of his works 
are extant: ep) Trav wep@y Tov ToAiTiKod Adyou 
téxvn, Which is much interpolated: and Mep) 
TaV eoxXnpaTiouevay mpoBAnudtwy, both of 
which are printed in Walz, Rhetor. Graec. 

Apsus (Crepvasta), a river in Illyria (Nova 
Epirus), flowing into the Ionian sea (Strab. p. 
316 ; Caes. B. C. iii. 18, &e.; Appian, B, C. ii. 56). 

Apsyrtus. [Azsyrrus.] 

Apta Julia (Apt), chief town of the Vul- 
gientes in Gallia Narbonensis, and a Roman 
colony. 

Aptéra (Amrépa: "Anrepaios: Palaeokas- 
tron on the G. of Suda), a town on the W. 
coast of Crete, 80 stadia from Cydonia (Strab. 
p. 479). 

Apuani, a Ligurian people on the Macra, 
were subdued by the Romans after a long 
resistance and transplanted to Samnium, B.c. 
180 (Liv. xxxix. 2, 20, 82, xl. 1, 88, 41). 

Aptléius, of Madaura in Africa, was born 
about A. D. 114, of respectable parents. He 
received the first rudiments of education at 
Carthage, and afterwards studied the Platonic 
philosophy at Athens. He next travelled 
extensively, visiting Italy, Greece, and Asia, 
becoming initiated in most mysteries, and 
gathering information on magic and _necro- 
mancy. At length he returned home, and spent 
about two years at Rome; but soon afterwards 
undertook a new journey to Alexandria. On 
his way thither he was taken ill at the town of 
Oea, and was hospitably received into the 
house of a young man, Sicinius Pontianus, 
whose mother, a very rich widow of the name 
of Pudentilla, he married. Her relatives, being 
indignant that so much wealth should pass out 
of the family, accused Apuleius of. gaining 
the affections of Pudentilla by charms and 
magic spells. The cause was heard at Sabrata 
before Claudius Maximus, proconsul of Africa, 
A. D. 178, and the defence (Apologia) spoken 
by Apuleius is still extant. Of his subsequent 
career we know little, except that helectured on 
rhetoric at Carthage, and declaimed in public with 
great applause. The most important of the ex- 
tant works of Apuleius are: I. Metamorphoseon 
seu de Asino Aureo Libri XI. This cele- 
brated romance is imitated from the Aov«ios } 
évos of Lucian, but has much that is the fruit 
of Apuleius’ own imagination or researches, 
notably the tale of Cupid and Psyche, and the 
stories of bandits, magicians, jugglers and 
priests. It is a satire in the guise of a fantas- 
tical autobiography of a supposed Lucius who 
is transformed by an enchantress, with whom 
he is in love, into an ass, in which shape he 
has opportunities for observing the follies of 
men, until he is restored to his natural form 
by the priests of Isis. It seems to have been 
intended as a satire upon the hypocrisy and 
debauchery of certain orders of priests, the 
frauds of juggling pretenders to supernatural 
powers, and the general profligacy of public 
morals. A vein of mysticism, however, runs 
through the work, and there are some who dis- 
cover a more recondite meaning, and especially 
bishop Warburton, in his Divine Legation of 
Moses, who has at great length endeavoured to 
prove, that the Golden Ass was written with the 
view of recommending the Pagan religion in 
opposition to Christianity, and especially of 
inculeating the importance of initiation into 
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the purer mysteries. The well-known and 
beautifw episode of Cupid and Psyche is intro- 
duced in the 4th, 5th, and 6th books. This, 
whatever opinion we may form of the principal 
narrative, is evidently an allegory, and is gene- 
rally understood to shadow forth the progress of 
the soul to perfection. I. Floridorwm Libri 
IV. An Anthology, containing select extracts 
from various orations and dissertations, collected 
probably by some admirer. III. De Deo 
Socratis Liber. IV. De Rogmate Platonis 
Libri tres. The first book contains some 
account of the speculative doctrines of Plato, 
the second of his morals, the third of his logic. 
V. De Mundo Liber. A translation of the work 
mep) kéopou, atone time ascribed to Aristotle. VI. 
Apologia sive de Magia Liber. The oration de- 
scribed above, delivered before Claudius Maxi- 
mus.—The style of Apuleius is stilted and pre- 
tentious, and his writings are stated by Macrobius 
to have been of small account. His novel, how- 
ever, is amusing, and in spite of its licentious 
tone, must be valued as instructive in several 
features of the period to which it belongs, as 
well as for the beauty of the allegory of Cupid 
and Psyche.—Hditions. By Hildebrand, 1842; 
Oudendorp, 1828; ed. princeps, Rome, 1469 ; 
Metamorph. by Eyssenhardt, 1869; O. Jahn, 
1856 ; cf. Friedliinder, Sittengesch. vol. i. 
Apilia or Appulia ('AmovAia: Apiilus or 
Appius, ’AwovAo). The ‘waterland’ [root 
ap, aqua, see Apra.| It is probable that the 
name first belonged, as Strabo says, to the plain 
just north of M. Garganus, which is extremely 
well watered. As the name was extended the 
meaning was lost, and Horace writes ‘ Siticu- 
losae Apuliae,’ and ‘Daunus pauper aquae’ 
(Hpod. 8, 16; Od. iii. 80, 11), in reference to 
the plains of Northern Apulia, arid in summer. 
It included, in its widest signification, the whole 
of the SE. of Italy from the river Frento to 
the promontory Iapygium, and was bounded on 
the N. by the Frentani, on the E. by the 
Adriatic, on the S. by the Tarentine gulf, and 
-on the W. by Samnium and Lucania, thus in- 
cluding the modern provinces of Bari, Otranto, 
and Capitanata, in the former kingdom of 
Naples. Apulia in its narrower sense was the 
country EK. of Samnium on both sides of the Au- 
fidus, the Daunia and Peucetia of the Greeks: 
the whole of the SE. part was called Calabria by 
the Romans. The Greeks gave the name of 
Daunia to the N. part of the country from the 
Frento to the Aufidus; of Peucetia to the 
country from the Aufidus to Tarentum and 
Brundisium, and of Iapygia or Messapia*to the 
whole of the remaining S. part: though they 
sometimes included under Iapygia all Apulia 
in its widest meaning (Strab. pp. 277, 283, 285; 
Ptol. iii. 1, 15, 72.) The NW. of Apulia is a 
plain, but the S. part is traversed by the E. 
branch of the Apennines, and has only a small 
tract of land on the coast on each side of the 
mountains. The country was very fertile, 
especially in the neighbourhood of Tarentum, 
and afforded excellent pasturage ; but the plain 
of Northern Apulia, rich in winter, became dry 
in summer, and the flocks were then driven to 
the upland valleys of Samnium and the Abruzzi. 
The population was of a mixed nature: in 
legend they are said to have settled in the 
country under the guidance of Iapyx, Daunius, 
and Peucetius, three sons of an Illyrian king, 
Lycaon. But the Iapygian or Messapian race 
seems to have more afiinity to Greeks than to the 
Italian stock. It may be conjectured that this 
part of Italy was peopled by Pelasgian tribes 
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from Epirus and Greece. The Apulians joined 
the Samnites against the Romans, and became 
subject to the latter on the conquest of the 
Samnites. 

Aquae, the name given by the Romans to 
many medicinal springs and bathing-places 
(Plin. xxxi. 1-61):—(1) Aurenrar or CoLo- 
nia =AurELIA Aquensts (Baden-Baden). 
(2) AponurNaRreEs, in Etruria between Sabate 
and Tarquinii=‘ Phoebi vada’ (Mart. vi. 42, 7). 
(3) Bormonis, applied to springs at Bowrbonne 
UArchambault in Allier, and also to those at 
Bourbonne in Haute Marne. Bormonia was 
a Celtic deity of medicinal springs. (4) CurTr- 
LIAB, mineral springs in Samnium near the 
ancient town of Cutilia, which perished in early 
times, and H. of Reate. There was a celebrated 
lake in its neighbourhood with a floating island, 
which was regarded as the umbilicus or centre 
of Italy. Vespasian died at this place. (Dionys. 
i. 15; Macrob. Sat. i. 7; Sen. N.Q, iii. 25 ; Strab. 
p. 228; Suet. Vesp. 24.) (5) GRATIANAE, Ata in 
Savoy on the Lac de Bourget. (6) Marrracan 
or Fontes Marrracr (Wiesbaden), in the land 
of the Mattiaci in Germany. (7) Nistncr, Bowr- 
bon lV Anci in Sadne-et-Loire. (8) PassERIs, 
in Etruria between Volsinii and Forum Cassi 
(Mart. vi. 42) now Bacucco, 5 miles N. of 
Viterbo. (9) Paravinar[Apont Fons]. (10) Spx- 
Tran (Aix), a Roman colony in Gallia Narbon- 
ensis, founded by Sextius Calvinus, B.c. 122; 
its mineral waters wereMlong celebrated, but 
were thought to have lost much of their efficacy 
in the time of Augustus. Near this place 
Marius defeated the Teutoni, B.c. 102 (Strab. 
pp. 178, 180). It is 18 miles N. of Marseilles. 
(11) Sorts (Bath) in Britain called’Ydara bepuc 
in Ptol. ii, 8,28. (12) Sratmnnan (Acquit), a 
town of the Statielli in Liguria, celebrated for 
its warm baths (Strab. p. 217; Plin. xxxi. 4). 
(18) TarBELLAE, on the Aturus (Adour), now 
Dacs. (14) Taunt in Etruria, 3 miles N. of 
Civita Vecchia: now Bagni di Ferrata. 

Aquae, in Africa. 1, (Meriga, Ru.), in the 
interior of Mauretania Caesariensis.—2, CALI- 
DAE (Gurbos or Hammam U Enf), on the gulf of 
Carthage.—38, Rueran (Hammam Truzza), in 
the N. part of Byzacena.—4, Tacaprrana5 
(Hammat-el-Khabs), at the S. extremity of 
Byzacena, close to the large city of Tacape 
(Khabs). 

Aquila. 1. Of Pontus, translated the Old 
Testament into Greek, in the reign of Hadrian, 
probably about a.p. 130. Only a few fragments 
remain, which have been published in the 
editions of the Hexapla of Origen. —2, Julius 
Aquila, a Roman jurist quoted in the Digest, 
lived under or shortly before the reign of 
Septimius Severus, A.D. 193-198.—8, L. Pontius 
Aquila, a friend of Cicero, and one of Caesar’s 
murderers, was killed at the battle of Mutina, 
B.C. 43 (Appian, B.C. ii. 183; Dio Cass. xlvi. 
88, 40; Cic. Phil. xi. 6, xiii. 12; Fam. x. 33).— 
4, Aquila Romanus, a rhetorican, who probably 
lived in the third century after Christ, wrote a 
small work entitled De Figuris Sententiarwm 
et Hlocutionis, which is usually printed with 
Rutilius Lupus.— Hditions. By Ruhnken, 
Lugd. Bat. 1768, reprinted with additional notes 
by Frotscher, Lips. 1881. 

Aquilaria (Alhowareah), a town on the 
coast of Zeugitana in Africa, on the W. side of 
Hermaeum Pr, (C. Bon), the E. extremity of the 
Gulf of Carthage. It was a good landing-place 
in summer (Caes. B. C. ii. 23). 

Aquiléia (Aquileiensis: Aquileia or Aglar), 
a town in Gallia Transpadana at the very top 
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of the Adriatic, between the rivers Sontius and 
Natiso, about 60 stadia from the sea. It was 
founded by the Romans in B.c. 182 as a 
bulwark against the N. barbarians, and 
is said to have derived its name from 
the favourable omen of an eagle (aquila) 
appearing to the colonists (Liv. xl. 84, xliii. 
17; Vell. Pat. i. 15). As it was the key of Italy 
on the NE., it was made one of the strongest 
fortresses of the Romans (Amm. Mare. xxi. 12). 
From its position it became also a most flourish- 
ing place of commerce: the Via Aemilia was 
continued to this town, and from it all the roads 
to Rhaetia, Noricum, Pannonia, Istria, and 
Dalmatia branched off. Under Diocletian it 
was the chief city of Venetia and Histria. 
Ausonius (Ord. Nob. Urb. 6) reckons it as 
ninth of the cities of the Roman Empire in the 
4th century, and in Italy inferior only to Rome, 
Milan, and Capua. It was taken and com- 
pletely destroyed by Attila in a.p, 452; its in- 
‘habitants escaped to the Lagoons, where Venice 
was afterwards built. 

Aquilia Severa, Julia, a vestal virgin, whom 
Elagabalus married, after divorcing Paula (Dio 
Cass. lxxix. 9). 

Aquillius or Aquilius. 1. M’., consul 8.c. 
129, finished the war against Aristonicus, son of 
Eumenes of Pergamus. He laid down the 
road in the province of Asia from Ephesus to 
Apamea. On his return to Rome he was 
accused of maladministration in his province, 
but was acquitted by bribing the judges (Just. 
xxxyi. 4; Vel. Pat. ii. 4)—2. M’., consul B.c. 
101, conquered the slaves in Sicily, who had 
revolted under Athenion. In 93 he wasaccused 
of maladministration in Sicily, but was ac- 
quitted. In 88 he went into Asia as one of the 
consular legates in the Mithridatic war: he was 
defeated and handed over by the inhabitants of 
Mytilene to Mithridates, who put him to death 
by pouring molten gold down his throat 
(Appian, Mithrid. vii. 19, 21; Vell. Pat. ii. 18; 
Cic. pro Leg. Man. 5; Athen. p. 213.) 

Aquillius Gallus. [Gatuvus.] 

Aquilonia (Aquilonus), a town of Samnium, 
E. of Bovianum, destroyed by the Romans in 
the Samnite wars (Liv. x. 88-48). 

Aquinum (Aquinas: Aqwino), a town of the 
Volscians, EK. of the river Melpis, in a fertile 
country; a Roman municipium and afterwards 
a colony; the birth-place of Juvenal; cele- 
brated for its purple dye (Strab. p. 237; Tac. 
Hist. i. 88, ii. 63; Hor. Ep. i. 10,27; Juv. iii. 
819; Cic. Phil. ii. 41, 106). 

Aquitania. 1. The country of the Aquitani, 
extended from the Garumna (Garonne) to the 
Pyrenees, and from the ocean’ to Gallia Nar- 
bonensis; it was first conquered by Caesar’s 
legates, and again upon a revolt of the inhabi- 
tants in the time of Augustus (Caes. B. G. i. 1, 
viii. 46; Appian, B. C. v. 92; Dio Cass. xlviii. 49 ; 
Suet. Aug. 21)—2. The Roman province of 
Aquitania, formed in the reign of Augustus, 
was of much wider extent, and was bounded on 
the N. by the Ligeris (Lozre), on the W. by the 
ocean, on the S. by the Pyrenees, and on the 
E. by the Mons Cevenna, which separated it 
from Gallia Narbonensis (Strab. p. 177; Plin. 
iy. 108).—The Aquitant were one of the three 
races which inhabited Gaul; they were of 
Iberian or Spanish origin, and differed from the 
Gauls and Belgians in language, customs, and 
physical peculiarity (Dio Cass. l.c.; Strab. l.c). 

Ara Thisrum, in the Civitas Ubiorwm 
(= Cologne) was a sanctuary for the surround- 
ing province, not merely for the Ubui, since one 
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of the Cherusci is mentioned as priest (Tac, 
Ann. i. 37, 39, 45, 57; see COLONIA AGRIPPINA). 

Arabia (7 ’ApaBia : “Apa, pl.” ApaBes, ~Apa- 
Bou, Arabs, Arabiis, pl. Arabés, Arabi: Arabza), 
a country at the SW. extremity of Asia, forming 
a large peninsula, of a sort of hatchet shape, 
bounded on the W. by the Arazicus Sinus 
(Red Sea), on the S. and SE. by the Ery- 
THRAEUM Mare (Gulf of Bab-el-Mandeb and 
Indian Ocean) and on the NE. by the Prrstr- 
cus Sinus (Persian Gulf). On the N. or land 
side its boundaries were somewhat indefinite, 
but it seems to have included the whole of the 
desert country between Egypt and Syria, 
on the one side, and the banks of the Euphrates 
on the other; and it was often considered 
to extend even further on both sides, so as 
to include, on the E., the 8. part of Mesopo- 
tamia along the left bank of the Euphrates, 
and, on the W., the part of Palestine EH. of the 
Jordan, and the part of Egypt between the 
Red Sea and the Hi. margin of the Nile valley, 
which, even as a part of Egypt, was called 
Arabiae Nomos. In the stricter sense of the 
name, which confines it to the peninsula itself, 
Arabia may be considered as bounded on the 
N. by a line from the head of the Red Sea (at 
Suez) to the mouth of the Tigris (Shat-el-Arab) 
which just about coincides with the parallel of 
80° N. lat. It was divided into 3 parts: 
(1) Arabia Petraea (7 metpala ’ApaBla: NW. 
part of Hl-Hejaz), including the triangular 
piece of land between the two heads of the Red 
Sea (the peninsula of M. Sinai) and the country 
immediately to the N. and NE.; and called 
from its capital Petra, while the literal signifi- 
cation of the name ‘Rocky Arabia’ agrees also 
with the nature of the country; (2) Arabia 
Deserta (Hl-Jebel), including the great Syrian 
Desert and a portion of the interior of the 
Arabian peninsula: (3) Arabia Felix (HI- 
Nejed, Hl-Hejaz, El-Yemen, El-Hadramaut, 
Oman and El-Hejer), consisted of the whole 
country not included in the other two divisions } 
the ignorance of the ancients respecting the 
interior of the peninsula leading them to accept 
the name Arabia Felix, although much of it 
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|| consists of a sandy desert of steppes and table 


land, interspersed with Oases (Wadis), and 
fringed with mountains, between which and the 
sea, especially on the W. coast, lies a belt of 
low land (called Tehamah), intersected by 
numerous mountain torrents, which irrigate 
the strips of land on their banks, and produce 
that fertility with which the ancients credited 
the whole peninsula (Strab. p. 767 ; Diod. ii. 48 ; 
Mela, iii. 8; Plin. vi. 142f.). [The name Felix 
or evdaluwy, or in Plin. v. 65 beata, is said to 
have arisen from the Semitic word Jaman 
meaning ‘ right side ’—7z.e. ‘south ’—being mis- 
interpreted to mean ‘lucky.’] The width of 
the Tehdmah is, in some places on the 

coast, as much as from one to two days’ journey, 
but on the other side it is very narrow, except 
at the E. end of the peninsula (about Muskat 
in Oman) where for a small space its width is 
again a day’s journey.—The inhabitants of 
Arabia were of the Semitic race. The NW. 
district (Arabia Petraea)was inhabited by the 
various tribes which constantly appear in 
Jewish history: the Amalekites, Midianites, 
Edomites, Moabites, Ammonites &c. The 
Greeks and Romans called the inhabitants by 
the name of NasaTHaxrt, whose capital was 
Petra (Jos. Ant. xiv. 1, 4; Ptol. vy. 17). The 
people of Arabia Deserta were called Arabes 
Scenitae (Snvirai), from their dwelling ia 
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tents, and Arabes Nomades (Nouades), from 
their mode of life, which was that of wandering 
herdsmen, who supported themselves partly by 
their cattle, and to a great extent also by the 
plunder of caravans, as their unchanged de- 
scendants, the Bedowins, stilldo. The people of 
the Tehamah were (and are) of the same race; 
but their position led them at an early period 
to cultivate both agriculture and commerce, 
and to build considerable cities. The chief 
tribes were known by the following names, 
beginning S. of the Nabathaei on the W. 
coast: the Thamydéni and Minaei (in 
the S. part of Hejaz) in the neighbour- 
hood of Mac-oraba (Mecca); the Sabaei and 
Homeritae in the SW. part of the peninsula 
(Yemen) ; on the SE. coast, the Chatramolitae 
and Adramitae (in Hl-Hadramaut, a country 
very little known, even to the present day); on 
the E. and NE. coast the Omanitae and Dara- 
chéni (in Oman, and Hl-Asha or El-Hejer).— 
From the earliest known period a considerable 
traffic was carried on by the people in the N. 
(especially the Nabathaei) by means of carayans, 
and by those on the S. and H. coast by sea, in 
the productions of their own country (chiefly 
gums, spices, and precious stones), and in those 
of India and Arabia. Besides this peaceful 
intercourse with the neighbouring countries, 
they seem to have made military expeditions 
at an early period, for there can be no doubt 
that the Hyksos or ' Shepherd-kings,’ who for 
some time ruled over Lower Egypt, were 
Arabians. On the other hand, they have suc- 
cessfully resisted all attempts to subjugate 
them. The alleged conquests of some of the 
Assyrian kings could only have affected small 
portions of the country on the N. Of the Per- 
sian empire we are expressly told that they 
were independent. Alexander the Great died 
too soon even to attempt his contemplated 
scheme of circumnavigating the peninsula and 
subduing the inhabitants. The Greek kings of 
Syria made unsuccessful attacks upon the 
Nabathaei. Under Augustus, Aelius Gallus, 
assisted by the Nabathaei, made an expedition 
into Arabia Felix, but was compelled to retreat 
into Egypt to save his army from famine and 
the climate. Under Trajan, Arabia Petraea 
was conquered by A. Cornelius Palma (A.D. 107), 
and the country of the Nabathaei became a 
Roman province, to which in 295 Auranitis, 
Batanea, and Trachcnitis were added (Dio Cass. 
Ixviii. 14; Amm. Mare. xiy. 8). Im the 5th 
century there were two divisions of this pro- 
vince; the northern called Arabia with the 
chief city Bostra, the southern called Palaestina 
Tertia or Palaestina Salutaris of which Petra 
was the capital. Some partial and temporary 
footing was gained on the SW. coast by the 
Ethiopians; and both in this direction and 
from the N. Christianity was early introduced 
into the country, where it spread to a great 
extent, and continued to exist side by side with 
the old religion (which was Sabaeism, or the 
worship of heavenly bodies), and with some 
admixture of Judaism, until the total revolution 
produced by the rise of Mohammedanism in 622. 

Arabicus Sinus (6 ’ApaBixbs xéAmwos: Red 
Sea), a long narrow gulf between Africa and 
Arabia, connected on the S. with the Indian 
Ocean by the Angustiae Divae (Straits of Bab- 
el-Mandeb), and on the N. divided into two 
heads by the peninsula of Arabia Petraea 
(Penins. of Sinai), the E. of which was called 
Sinus Aelanites or Aelaniticus (Gulf of Akaba), 
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cus (Gulf of Swez), which must in Strabo’s time 
have extended 40 miles north of its present 
limit, and included Lake Timsah. The upper 
part of the sea was known at a very early 
period; but it was not explored in its whole 
extent till the maritime expeditions of the 
Ptolemies. Respecting its other name see 
ERYTHRAEUM Mare, 

Arabis (“ApaBis, also ’ApaBios, *ApBis, ~Ap- 
taBis, and ’AptaBios: Poorally or Agbor), a 
river of Gedrosia, falling into the Indian Ocean 
1000 stadia (100 geog. miles) W. of the mouth 
of the Indus, and dividing the Oritae on its W. 
from the Arabitae or Arbies on its E., who had 
a city named Arbis on its E. bank (Strab. p. 
720; Ptol. vi. 19). 

Arabisea (Alanquer), a town of the Lusitani 
on the right bank of the Tagus. 

Arachnaeum (’Apaxvaiov), a mountain form- 
ing the boundary between Argolis and Corinthia 
(Paus. ii. 25, 10). 

Arachné, a Lydian maiden, daughter of 
Idmon of Colophon, a famous dyer in purple. 
Arachne excelled in the art of weaving, and, 
proud of her talent, ventured to challenge 
Athene to compete with her. The work of 
Athene showed the Olympian gods in all their 
dignity. Arachne produced a piece of cloth in 
which the amours of the gods were woven, 
and as Athene was indignant at the taunt, and 
jealous of the faultless work, she tore it to 
pieces. Arachne in despair hanged herself: the 
goddess loosened the rope and saved her life, 
but the rope was changed into a cobweb and 
Arachne herself into a spider Fe ndsia the 
animal most odious to Athene. (Oy. Met. vi. 
1 seq.; Verg. Georg. iv. 246.) The myth seems 
to represent the rivalry between the Lydian 
and Greek arts of weaving. Nonnus (Dion. 
xviii. 215) makes her an Assyrian. 

Arachosia (Apaxywota: "Apaxywrol or -Arat: 
SE. part of Afghanistan and NH. part. of 
Beloochistan), one of the extreme H. provinces 
of the Persian (and afterwards of the Parthian) 
empire, bounded on the E. by the Indus, on 
the N. by the Paropamisadae, on the W. by 
Drangiana, and on the S. by Gedrosia. It was 
a fertile country, watered by the river Arachotus 
(?Apaxwros), some distance from which stood a 
city of the same name, Arachotus, which was 
said to have been built by Semiramis, and 
which was the capital of the province until the 
foundation of ALExanpRIA. The shortest road 
from Persia to India passed through Arachosia 
(Strab. p. 723; Arrian, An. vi. 17). 

Arachotus, [AnracHostr.] 

Arachthus or Arétho (“Apax os or *Apébwv: 
Arta), a river of Epirus, rises in M. Lacmon 
or the Tymphean mountains, and flows into the 
Ambracian gulf, S. of Ambracia: it is deep and 
difficult to cross, and navigable up to Ambracia 
(Strab. pp. 325, 327). 

Aracynthus (Apdkvy60s: Zigos), a mountain 
on the SW. coast of Aetolia near Pleuron, some- 
times placed in Acarnania (Strab. pp. 450, 460). 
Virgil and Propertius, however, place it between 
Attica and Boeotia, and hence mention it in 
connexion with Amphion, the Boeotian hero. 
(Propert. iii. 18, 41; Actaeo [i.e. Attico] Ara- 
cyntho, Verg. Hcl. ii. 24.) 

Aradus (“Apados: *Apddios, Aradius: in O. 
T. Arvad: Rwad), an island off the coast of 
Phoenicia, at the distance of 20 stadia (2 geog. 
miles), with a city which occupied the whole 
surface of the island, 7 stadia in circumference, 
which was said to have been founded by exiles 


and the W. Sinus Heroopolites or Heroopoliti- | from Sidon, and which was a very flourishing 
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place under its own kings, under the Seleucidae, 
and under the Romans. It possessed ¢ har- 
bour on the mainland, called ANnTaRapus 
(Strab. p. 758). 

_ Arae Philaenorum, [PHiannorum ARaez.] 

Araethyréa (Apadvpéa), daughter of Aras, 
an autochthon who was believed to have built 
Arantea, the most ancient town in Phliasia. 
After her death, her brother Aoris called the 
country of Phliasia Araethyrea, in honour of 
his sister (Paus. ii. 12, 5; Hom. Ji. ii, 571; 
Strab. p. 382). 

Araphén (Apaphy: "Apadhyios, "Apapjvober : 
Rafjina), an Attic demus belonging to the tribe 
Aegaeis, on the E. of Attica, N. of the river 
Erasinus, not-far from its mouth. 

Arar or Araris (Sadéne), a river of Gaul, rises 
in the Vosges, receives the Dubis (Dowbs) from 
the E., after whieh it becomes navigable, and 
flows with a quiet stream into the Rhone at 
Lugdunum (Lyon). In the time of Ammianus 
(A.D. 870) it was_also called Sawconna, and in 
the middle ages Sangona, whence its modern 
name Sadne (Amm. Mare. xv. 11). 

Araros (Apapdés), an Athenian poet of the 

. Middle Comedy, son of Aristophanes, flourished 
B.C. 875. (Fragments in Meineke.) 

Aras, [ARAETHYREA.] 

Araspes (Apdomns), a Mede, and a friend of 
the elder Cyrus, is one of the characters in 
Xenophon’s Cyropaedia. He contends with 
Cyrus that love has no power over him, but 
shortly afterwards refutes himself by falling in 
love with Panthea, whom Cyrus bad committed 
to his charge. (Xen. Cyr. v. 1, vi. 1, 36; 
ABRADATAS.) 

Aratus (“Aparos). 1. The celebrated general 
of the Achaeans, son of Clinias, was born at 
Sicyon, B.c. 271. On the murder of his father 
by Axsantipas, Aratus, who was then a child, 
was conveyed to Argos, where he was brought 
up. When he had reached the age of 20 he 
gained possession of his native city, B.c. 261, 
deprived the usurper Nicocles of his power, and 
united Sicyon to the Achaean League, which 
gained in consequence a great accession of 
power. [AcHaerr.] In 245 he was elected general 
of the League, which office he frequently held 
in subsequent years. Through his influence a 
great number of the Greek cities joined the 
League; but he excelled more in negotiation 
than in war, and in his war with the Aetolians 
and Spartans he was often defeated. Indeed, 
it must be admitted that he showed positive 
cowardice in battle strangely contrasted with 
the boldness of his plans and policy. In 284, 
through the patriotism of Lydiadas, tyrant of 
Megalopolis, that city was joined to the Achaean 
League; but it must be observed, as detracting 
from the well-deserved fame of Aratus, that his 
jealousy of Lydiadas often interfered with the 
interests of the League. Thus he opposed the 
scheme of Lydiadas for union with Argos in 
229, but when he himself became general he 
effected it. The death of Lydiadas also at 
Laodicea (226) and the consequent defeat by 
the Spartans were due to the want of courage 
which Aratus showed in the battle. A still 
greater calamity was his rejection of the pro- 
posal of Cleomenes to bring Sparta into the 
League, and his resolution to seek the friendship 
of Antigonus, and to surrender Acrocorinthus 
to a Macedonian garrison—certainly the greatest 
mistake of his life. To strengthen himself 
against Aetolia and Sparta he cultivated the 
friendship of Antigonus Doson, and of his 


successor Philip; but as Philip was evidently | 
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anxious to make himself master of all Greece, 
dissensions arose between him and Aratus, and 
the latter was eventually poisoned in 213 by 
the king’s order. Divine honours were paid to 
him by his countrymen, and an annual festival 
(Apdrema: see Dict. of Antiq.) established. 
Aratus wrote Commentaries, being a history 
of his own times down to B.c, 220, which are 
commended by Polybius (ii. 40). Aratus un- 
questionably deserves the credit of the develop- 
ypent and early successes of the League, and his 
extraordinary personal ascendency, even after 
reverses, with the citizens of the League is a 
strong testimony to his political ability; but 
he ruined the chances of the Achaean League 
to become a lasting and independent bulwark 
of Greece when he rejected the union with 
Sparta and gave the key of the position to 
Macedonia (Plut. Arat. and Agis; Polyb. ii, iv., 
Vii., Vill.) —2, Of Soli, afterwards Pompeiopolis, 
in Cilicia, or (according to one authority) of 
Tarsus, flourished B.c. 270, and spent all the 
latter part of his life at the court of Antigonus 
Gonatas, king of Macedonia. He wrote two 
astronomical poems, entitled Phaenomena (a- 
voueva), consisting of732 verses, and Diosemeia 
(Atornucta), of 422. ,The design of the Phae- 
nomena is to give an introduction to the know- 
ledge of the constellations, with the rules for 
their risings and settings. The Diosemeia 
consists of prognostics of the weather from 
astronomical phaenomena, with an account of 
its effects upon animals. It appears to be an 
imitation of Hesiod, and to have been imitated 
by Virgil in some parts of the Georgics. The 
style of these two poems is distinguished by 
elegance and accuracy; but it wants originality 
and poetic elevation. That they became very 
popular both in the Grecian and the Roman 
world (cum sole et luna semper Aratus erit, 
Oy. Am. i. 15, 16) is proved by the number of 
commentaries and Latin translations. Parts of 
three poetical Latin translations are preserved : 
one written by Cicero when very young; one by 
Caesar Germanicus, the grandson of Augustus; 
and one by Festus Avienus.—Hditions. By 
Voss, Heidelb. 1824, with a German poetical 
version; by Buttmann, Berol. 1826; and by 
Bekker, Berol. 1828. 

Arauris (Herault), erroneously Rauraris in 
Strabo, a river in Gallia Narbonensis, rises in 
M. Cevenna, and flows into the Mediterranean 
(Strab. p. 182; Mel. ii. 5). 

Arausio (Orange), a town of the Cavari or 
Cavares, and a Roman colony, in Gallia Navr- 
bonensis, on the road from Arelate to Vienna: 
it still contains remains of an amphitheatre, 
circus, aqueduct, triumphal arch, &c. (Strab. 
p. 185; Mel. ii. 5; Plin. iii. 36). 

Araxes (’Apdéns), the name of several rivers. 
—1l. In Armenia Major (Hraskh or Aras), rises 
in M. Aba or Abus (nr. Hrzerowm), from the 
opposite side of which the Euphrates flows; 
and, after a great bend SE. and then NE., joins 
the Cyrus (Kowr), which flows down from the 
Caucasus, and falls with it into the Caspian by 
two mouths, in about 89° 20’ N. Lat. The 
lower part, past ArTaxaTa, flows through a 
plain, which was called 7d *Apatynvdv medlov 
(Strab. p. 581; Ptol. v.18). Herodotus, i. 202, iv. 
40, is clearly speaking of this Araxes, which, he 
says, runs eastward from the country of the 
Matieni into the Caspian; but he seems to be 
misinformed about the position of the Massa- 
getae and to place them and other tribes too 
far west, or the Araxes and Caspian too far 
east. The upper branch or affluent ay the 
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Araxes is called Phasis (Xen. Anab. iv. 6, 4). 
[Puasts.] The Araxes was proverbial for the 
force of its current; and hence Virgil (Aen. viii. 
728) says pontem indignatus Arawxes, with 
special reference to the failure of Alexander to 
throw a bridge over it (Arr. An. vii. 16, 8).—2. In 
Mesopotamia, [CHaBoras. }—8, In Persis (Bend- 
Emir), the river on which Persepolis stood, 
rises in the mountains E. of the head of the 
Persian Gulf, and flows SE. into a salt lake 
(Bakhtegan) not far belaw Persepolis.—4, The 
PENEUvS, in Thessaly, was called Araxes (apdocw) 
from the violence of its torrent (Strab. U. c.). 

Araxus (“Apatos: C. Papa), a promontory of 
Achaia near the confines of Elis. 

Arbaces (ApBdkns), the founder of the Me- 
dian empire, according to Ctesias (Diod. ii. 88), 
is said to have taken Nineveh in conjunction 
with Belesis, the Babylonian, and to have de- 
stroyed the Assyrian empire under the reign of 
Sardanapalus. Ctesias assigns 28 years to the 
reign of Arbaces, apparently about B.c. 870, 
and makes his dynasty consist of eight kings. 
This account differs from that of Herodotus, 
who makes Dztocus the first king of Media, and 
assigns only four kings to his dynasty. There 
seems to be in Ctesias (who is frequently con- 
futed by the inscriptions) a confused allusion to 
the overthrow of Sardanapalus by the Baby- 
lonians in alliance with Cyaxares (Kastarit), king 
of Media at a much later date. [Cyaxanrus.] 

Arbéla (r4”ApBnra: Erbille),.a city of Adia- 
bene in Assyria, between the rivers Lycus and 
Caprus (the greater and lesser Zab); celebrated 
as the head-quarters of Darius Codomannus, 
before the last battle in which he was over- 
thrown by Alexander (8.c. 831), which is hence 
frequently called the battle of Arbela, though 
it was really fought near GAUGAMELA, about 25 
miles W. of Arbela. The district about Arbela 
was called Arbelitis ’ApBnAiris). (Strab. p. 737; 
Diod. xvii. 53; Arr. An. iii.8; Curt. iv.9; Amm. 
Mare. xxiii. 6.) 

Arbis._ Be rel 

Arbucala or Arbocala (Alberca?), the chief 
town of the Vaccaxriin Hispania Tarraconensis, 
north of the Tagus, in the modern proyince of 
Salamanca, taken by Hannibal after a long 
resistance (Liv. xxi. 5). 

Arbusctila, a celebrated female actor in 
pantomimes in the time of Cicero (Cic. Att. iv. 
15; Hor. Sat. i. 10, 76). 

Area or -ae (“Apien, or -at: Tell-Arka), avery 
ancient city in the N. of Phoenicia, not far 
from the sea-coast, at the foot of M. Lebanon: 
a colony under the Romans, named Arca Cae- 
sarea or Caesarea Libani: the birthplace of 
the emperor Alexander Severus, and famous 
for a temple of Astarte (Ptol. v. 15; Macrob. 
Sat. i. 21; Vit. Alea. Sev.), 

Arcadia (Apkadia: “Apxas, pl. 
country in the middle 
bounded on the E. by Argolis, on the N. by 
Achaia, on the W. by Elis, and on the S. by 
Messenia and Laconica. Next to Laconica it 
was the largest country in the Peloponnesus : 
its greatest length was about 50 miles, its 
breadth from 35 to 41 miles (Strab. pp. 835-337). 
It was surrounded on all sides by mountains. 
which likewise traversed it in every direction, 
and it may be regarded as the Switzerland of 
Greece. Its principal mountains were Cyllene 
We Erymanthus in the N., Artemisius in the 
aa an Parthenius, Maenalus, and Lycaeus in 

he S. and SW. The Alpheius, the greatest 
river of Peloponnesus, rises in Arcadia, and 
tows through a considerable part of the country, 


*Apkddes), a 
of Peloponnesus, was 
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‘yeceiving numerous affluents. The N. and &, 
_part8 of the country were barren and unpro- 
| ductive; the W. and S. were ‘more fertile, with 
numerous valleys where corn was grown. The 
Arcadians, said to be descended from the epony- 
mous hero Arcas, regarded themselves as the 
most ancient people in Greece: the Greek 
writers call them indigenous (aitéxOoves) and 
Pelasgians, and Pelasgus is the name given to 
their earliest king (Paus. viii. 1). They were 
said to have ‘lived before the moon’ (mpo- 
| ¢€Anvot), which is probably a corruption of a 
statement that they were in the Peloponnese 
before the Syllani or Hellenes. Their claim to 
antiquity is just, since in the security of their 
mountains they withstood the Dorian conquest. 
In consequence of the physical peculiarity of 
the country, they were chiefly employed in 
hunting and the tending of cattle, whence their 
worship of Pan, who was especially the god of 
Arcadia, and of Artemis. They were a people 
simple in their habits and moderate in their 
desires; they were passionately fond of music, 
and cultivated it with great success (soli can- 
tare peritt Arcades, Verg. Hel. x. 89), which 
circumstance was supposed to soften the natural. 
roughness of their character. The Arcadians, 
thanks to their rugged country, experienced 
fewer changes than any other people in Greece. 
Like the other Greek peoples, they were ori- 
ginally governed by kings, but are said to have 
abolished monarchy towards the close of the 
second Messenian war, and: to, have stoned to 
death their last king, Aristocrates, because he 
betrayed his allies the Messenians. The different 
towns then became independent republics, of 
which the most important were ManTrnna, 
TrGEa, ORCHOMENUS, Psoputs, and PHENEOS, 
which lie in the secluded valleys of the north 
and east, protected by their mountains; to the 
west the valleys of the Alpheus and Ladon are 
more accessible, and here, accordingly, were 
cantons of hamlets rather than independent 
cities: in the upper valley of the Alpheus, the 
Maenalians, and Eutresians; lower down, the 
Parrhasians, Cynurians, and Heraeans; in the 
valley of the Ladon the Azanes. The bond 
of union from early times was religious. Pan- 
arcadian festivals were held to Zeus at M. 
Lycaeus, to Athene Alea at Tegea, and to! 
Artemis Hymnia at Orchomenus (Paus, viii. 2, 
5, 53). Like the Swiss, the Arcadians frequently 
served as mercenaries, and in the Pelopon- 
nesian war they were found in the armies of 
both the Lacedaemonians and Athenians,, The 
Lacedeemonians made many attempts to obtain 
possession of parts of Arcadia, but these at- 
tempts were finally frustrated by the battle of 
Leuctra (B.c. 871); and in order to resist all 
future aggressions on the part of Sparta, the 


Coin of Areadia. 
Obv., head of Zeus; rev., Pan, seated on a rock, holding a 
knotted shepherd's staff. 


Arcadians, upon the advice of Epaminondas, 
and led by Lycomedes, built the eity of MrGa- 


LOPOLIS, and instituted a general assembly of 
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the whole nation, called the Myrii (’Mupia, 
Dict. of Antiq.s.v.). This Arcadian League did 
not last long. Mantinea and Tegea were at en- 
mity already before the death of Epaminondas, 
and though the assembly of the Ten Thousand 
existed in the time of Demosthenes we have no 
trace of an Arcadian League after the end of 
the fourth cent. B.c. The Arcadian cities sub- 
sequently joimed the Achaean League, and 
finally became subject to the Romans. 
Areadius, emperor of the East (4.p. 395-408), 
elder son of Theodosius I., was born in Spain, 
A.D. 883. On the death of Theodosius he be- 
came emperor of the Hast, while the West was 
given to his younger brother Honorius. Arca- 
dius possessed neither physical nor intellectual 
vigour, and was entirely governed by unworthy 
favourites. At first he was ruled by Rufinus, 
the praefect of the Hast; and on the murder of 
the latter, soon after the accession of Arcadius, 
the government fell into the hands of the 
eunuch Eutropius. Eutropius was put to death 
in 399, and his power now devolved upon 
Gainas, the Goth; but upon his revolt and 
death in 401 Arcadius became entirely depen- 
dent upon his wife Hudoxia, and it was through 
her influence that St. Chrysostom was exiled in 


Areadius, Roman Emperor, A.D. 395-408, 

Obv., Dominus Noster Arcadius Pater Patriae Augustus; 
rvev., Concord. The letters Con signify the mint of Con- 
stantinople, and ob the purity of the metal (72 soldi to 
one pound of gold). 


404. Arcadius died on May 1, 408, leaving the 

empire to his son Theodosius II., who was a 
minor. (Sozom. viii.; Socr. AHvst. Hecl. vi.; 
Cedren. i.; Claudian.) 

Arcanum. [Arprnum.] 

Arcas (“Apras), king and eponymous heto of 
the Arcadians, son of Zeus and Callisto, grand-_ 
son of Lycaon and father of Aphidas, Elatus, 
and Azan. He taught his subjects the arts of 
baking and weaving. Arcas was the boy whose 
flesh his grandfather Lycaon placed before Zeus 
to try his divine character. Zeus upset the 
table (rpdme(a) which bore the dish, and de- 
stroyed the house of Lycaon by lightning, but 
restored Arcas to life. When Arcas had grown 
up, he built on the site of his father’s house the 
town of Trapezus. Arcas in hunting followed 
his mother Callisto, who had the form of a she- 
bear, into the temple of Zeus Lycaeus, a profa- 
nation which by Arcadian law would have 
caused their death, but Zeus changed them into 
stars as Arctophylax and the Great Bear. The 
legends show traces of primitive totemism, and 
of human sacrifices. (Hyg. Astr. 2; Paus. viii. 
4; Ov. Met. ii. 496, Fast. ii. 188.) 

Arcésilaus or Arcésilas (Apxeataaos, ’Apxe- 
ctAas), « Greek philosopher (about B.c. 315-240), 
son of Seuthes or Scythes, was born at Pitane 
in Aeolis. He studied at first in his native 
town under Autolycus, a mathematician, and 
afterwards went to Athens, where he became 
the disciple first of Theophrastus and next of 
Polemo and of Crantor. He succeeded Crates 
about B.c. in the chair of the Academy, and 
became the founder of the second or middle 
(uéon) Academy. He is said to have died in 
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his 76th year from a fit of drunkenness (Diog. 
Laért. iv. 30). His philosophy was of a sceptical 
character, though it did not go so far as that of 
the followers of Pyrrhon. He did not doubt 
the existence of truth in itself, only our capa- 
cities for obtaining it by the senses or by reason, 
and he combated most strongly the dogmatism 
of the Stoics, as regards Zeno’s doctrine of the 
karodnmTuch paytacla (or impression producing 
conviction), holding that no impressions pro- 
vided a testimony of their truth : hence the ne- 
cessity of suspended judgment (éroy7), though 
action according to our reason was not pre- 
cluded (Cie. de Orat. iii. 18, 67, Acad. ii. 24, 
Ti) 

Arcésilaus (’ApxectAaos). 1. Son of Lycus 
and Theobule, leader of the Boeotians in the 
Trojan war, slain by Hector.—2. The name of 
four kings of Cyrene. [Barrus and BarTrapar. ] 

Arcésius (Apxefcoios), son of Zeus and Eury- 
odia, father of Laértes, and grandfather of 
Ulysses. Hence both Laértes and Ulysses are 
called Arcesiades (Apkeioiddns) (Od. xvi. 118; 
Oy. Met. xiii. 144). According to Eustathius 
(ad Hom. 1961), his mother was a she-bear, 
Cephalus having been told by an oracle that he 
should have a son by the first female being 
whom he met on his way. home. The story 
doubtless arose from his name. 

Archaeopolis (ApxadroAis), the later capital 
of Colchis; near the river Phasis. 

Archagathus, a Greek physician, the first 
who made medicine a profession at Rome. He 
came from the Peloponnese, and settled at 
Rome B.c. 219, where a shop was bought for 
him, and he received the Jus Quirttiwm. His 
practice was mainly surgical (Plin. xxix. 12). 

Archandropdlis (Apydvdpou méA1s); a city of 
Lower Egypt, on the Nile, between Canopus 
and Cercasorus. 

Archédémus (’Apyédnuos : Dor. "Apxédapos). 
1, A popular leader at Athens, took the first 
step against the generals who had gained the 
battle of Arginusae, B.c. 406. The comic poets 
called him ‘blear-eyed’ (yAduwy), and said that 
he was a foreigner, and had obtained the fran- 
chise by fraud. 
Arist. Ran. 419, 588; Lys.c. Alc. § 25.)\—2, An 
Aetolian (called Archidamus by Livy), com- 
manded the Aetolian troops which assisted the 
Romans in their war with Philip (B.c. 199-197). 
He afterwards took an active part »gainst the 
Romans, and eventually joined Perseus, whom 
he accompanied in his flight after his defeat in 
168.—8. Of Tarsus, a Stoic philosopher, men- 
tioned by Cicero, Seneca, and other ancient 
writers. 

Archédicus (’Apxédixos), an Athenian comic 
poet of the New Comedy, supported Antipater 
and the Macedonian party. 

Archégétes (Apxnyérns), a surname of 
Apollo, ; 

Archélais (Apyedals). 1. In Cappadocia 
(Akserai), on the Cappadox, a tributary of the 
Halys, a city founded by Archelaus, the last 
king of Cappadocia, and made a Roman colony 
by the emperor Claudius.—2. A town of Pales- 
tine, near Jericho, founded by Archelaus, the 
son of Herod the Great. 

Archélaus (ApxéAaos). 1, Son of Hurop 
the Great, was appointed by his father as his 
successor, and received from Augustus Judaea, 
Samaria, and Idumaea, with the title of ethnarch. 
In consequence of his tyrannical government, 
the Jews accused him before Augustus in the 
10th year of his reign (4.p. 7): Augustus ban- 
ished him to Vienna in Gaul, where he apes 

oH 


(Xen. Hell. vii. 1, Mem. ii. 93° 
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2. King of Maceponta (B.¢. 418-399), an illegiti- 
mate son of Perdiccas II., obtained the throne 
by the murder of his half-brother. He improved 
the internal condition of his kingdom, and was 
a warm patron of art and literature. His palace 
was adorned with magnificent paintings by 
Zeuxis; and Buripides, Agathon, and other men 
of eminence, were among his guests. According 
to some accounts Archelaus was accidentally 
slain in a hunting party by his favourite, Cra- 
terus; but according to other accounts he was 
murdered by Craterus. (Diod. xiv. 37; Aristot. 
Pol. v. 10.)—8, A general of Mrrariparus. In 
B.C. 87 he was sent into Greece by Mithridates 
with a large fleet and army; at first he met 
with considerable success, held most of northern 
Greece, and took Peiraeus. After sustaining 
a siege, he withdrew to Boeotia, where he was 
twice defeated by Sulla in 86, near Chaeronea 
and Orchomenos. Thereupon he was commis- 
sioned by Mithridates to sue for peace, which 
he obtained; but subsequently being suspected 
of treachery by the king, he deserted to the 
Romans just before the commencement of the 
second Mithridatie war, B.c. 81. (Piut. Swill, 
11-24; Appian, Mithr.17-64; Vell. Pat. ii. 25.)— 
4, Son of the preceding, was raised by Pompey, 
in B.c. 63, to the dignity of priest of the goddess 
(Enyo or Bellona) at Comana in Pontus or 
Capp*docia. In 56 or 55 Archelaus became 
king in Egypt by marrying Berenice, the 
daugt cer of Ptolemy Auletes, who, after the 
expulsion of her father, had obtained the sove- 
reignty of Egypt. Archelaus, however, was 
king of Egypt only for 6 months, for Gabinius 
marched with an army into Egypt in order to 
restore Ptolemy Auletes, and in the battle 
which ensued Archelaus perished. (Bell. Alex. 
66; Strab. pp. 558, 796; Dio Cass. xxxix. 58; Cie. 
pro Rab. Post. 8.\—5. Son of No. 4, and his 
successor in the office of high-priest of Comana, 
was deprived of his dignity by Julius Caesar 
in 47 (Cic. Fam. xv. 4; Bell. Alex. 66).—6. Son 
of No. 5, received from Antony, in B.c. 36, the 
kingdom of Cappadocia—a favour which he 
owed to the charms of his mother Glaphyra. 
After the battle of Actium Octavianus not only 
left Archelaus in the possession of his kingdom, 
but subsequently added to it a part of Cilicia 
and Lesser Armenia. But having incurred the 
enmity of Tiberius by the attention which he 
had paid to C. Caesar, he was summoned to 
Rome soon after the accession of Tiberius and 
accused of treason. His life was spared, but 
he was obliged to remain at Rome, where he 
died soon after, A.D. 17. Cappadocia was then 
mide a Roman province. (Strab. pp. £40,796; 
Dio Cass. li.3; Tac. Ann. ii. 42; Suet. Lib. 37, 
Cal. 1).—%7, A philosopher, probably born at 
Athens, though others make him a native of 
Miletus, flourished about B.c. 450. The philo- 
sophical system of Archelaus is remarkable as 
forming a point of transition from the older to 
the newer form of philosophy in Greece. As a 
pupil of Anaxagoras he belonged to the Ionian 
school, but he added to the physical system of 
his teacher some attempts at moral speculation, 
Against the statement that Socrates was taught 
by him (Diog. Laért. ii. 19) it must be noted 
that Plato and Xenophon say nothing about it. 
—S. A Greek poet, in Egypt, lived under the 
ip tolemies, and wrote epigrams, some of which 
are still extant in the Greek Anthology. —9, A 
sculptor of Priene, son of Apollonius, made the 
marble bas-relief representing the Apotheosis 
of Homer, which formerly belonged to the 
Colonna family at Rome, and is now in the 
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British Museum. This work, which probably 
belongs to the early part of the reign of Ti- 
berius, is noticed as a mixture of styles. The 
upper part is composed more in the painter’s 
manner than the sculptor’s (as is sometimes 
found in the Alexandrian school); the lower 
part revives the older style of Greek votive 
tablets. 

Archémorus (Apyépuopos), or OPHELTES, son 
of the Nemean king Lycurgus and Eurydice. 
When the Seven heroes on their expedition 
against Thebes stopped at Nemea to obtain 
water, Hypsipyle, the nurse of the child Opheltes, 
while showing the way to the Seven, left the 
child alone. In the meantime, the child was 
killed by aserpent. The Seven gave him burial; 
but as Amphiaraus saw in this accident an omen 
boding destruction to himself and his com- 
panions, they called the child Archemorus, that 
is, ‘Forerunner of Death,’ and instituted the 
Nemean games in honour of him. His death 
is frequently represented in works of art. (Pind. 
Nem. viii. 51, x. 28; Paus. ii. 15, vin. 483 
Apollod. iii. 6; Stat. Theb. iv. 624.) 

Archestratus (Apxéorparos), of Gela or 
Syracuse, about B.c. 850, wrote a poem on the 
Art of Cookery, which was imitated or trans- 
lated by Ennius in his Carmina Hedypathetica 
or Hedypathica (from 7dumd0era).— Fragments 
by Ribbeck, Berlin, 1877. 

Archias (’Apxilas). 1. An Heraclid of Corinth, 
left his country in consequence of the death of 
AcTazon, and founded Syracuse, B.c. 734, by 
command of the Delphic oracle (Thue. vi. 3; 
Paus. v. 7,2; Strab. pp. 262, 269).—2. A. Lici- 


/nius Archias, a Greek poet, born at Antioch in 


Syria, about B.c. 120, very early obtained cele- 
brity by his verses. In 102 he came to Rome, 
and was received in the most friendly way by 
many of the Roman nobles, especially by the 
Luculli, from whom he afterwards obtained the 
gentile name of Licinius. After a short stay at 
Rome he accompanied L. Lucullus, the elder, 
to Sicily, and followed him, in the banishment 
to which he was sentenced for his management 
of the slave war in that island, to Heraclea in 
Lucania, in which town Archias was enrolled 
as a citizen; and as this town was a state 
united with Rome by a foedus, he subsequently 
obtained the Roman franchise in accordance 
with the Lex Plautia Papiria passed in B.C. 89. 
At a later time he accompanied L. Lucullus 
the younger to the Mithridatic war. Soon after 
his return, a charge was brought against him in 
61 of assuming the citizenship illegally, and the 
trial came on before Q. Cicero, who was praetor 
this year. He was defended by his friend M. 
Cicero in the extant speech Pro Archia, in 
which the orator, after briefly discussing the 
legal points of the case, rests the defence of 
his client upon his surpassing merits as a poet, 
which entitled him to the Roman citizenship. 
We may presume that Archias was acquitted, 
though we have no formal statement of the fact. 
Archias wrote a poem on the Cimbrie war in 
honour of Marius; another on the Mithridatie 
waz; in honour of Lucullus; and at the time of 
his trial was engaged on a poem in honour of 
Cicero’s consulship. No fragments of these 
works are extant; and it is doubtful whether 
the epigrams preserved under the name of 
Archias in the Greek Anthology were really 
written by him. (Cie. pro Arch., ad Att. 1. 16; 
Quintil. x. 7, 19.) 

Archidamus (Apy{Sauos), the name of 5 
kings of Sparta. 1, Son of Anaxidamus, con- 
temporary with the Tegeatan war, which fol- 
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lowed soon after the second Messenian, B.C. 668 
(Paus. iii. 7, 6)—2. Son of Zeuxidamus, suc- 
ceeded his grandfather Leotychides, and reigned 
B.c. 469-427. During his reign, B.c. 464, Sparta 
was made a heap of ruins by a tremendous 
earthquake ; and for the next 10 years he was 
engaged in war against the revolted Helots and 
Messenians. Towards the end of his reign the 
Peloponnesian war broke out : he recommended 
his countrymen not rashly to embark in the 
war, and he appears to have taken a more 
correct view of the real strength of Athens than 
any other Spartan. After the war had been 
declared (B.c. 481) he invaded Attica, and held 
the supreme command of the Peloponnesian 
forces till his death in 429. (Hdt. vi. 71; Thue. 
i—iii.; Diod. xi. 63; Paus. iii. 7.).—3. Grandson 
of No. 2, and son of Agesilaus II., reigned B.c. 
361-388. During the lifetime of his father he 
took an active part in resisting the Thebans 
-and the various other enemies of Sparta, and 
in 367 he defeated the Arcadians and Argives in 
the ‘ Tearless Battle,’ so called because he had 
won it without losing a man. In 862 he de- 
fended Sparta against Epaminondas. In the 
third Sacred war (B.c. 356-846) he assisted the 
Phocians. In 338 he went to Italy to aid the 
Tarentines against the Lucanians, and there 
fell in battle. (Xen. Hell. v. 4, vil. 1-5; Diod. 
xv., xvi.; Strab. p. 280.)—4.. Grandson of No. 8, 
and son of Eudamidas I., was king in B.c. 296, 
when he was defeated by Demetrius Poliorcetes 
(Blut. Demetr. 35).—5. Son of Eudamidas IL., 
and the brother of Agis IV. On the murder of 
Agis, in B.c. 240, Archidamus fled from Sparta, 
but afterwards obtained the throne by means 
of Aratus. He was, however, slain almost im- 
m2diately after his return to Sparta. He was 
the last king of the Eurypontid race. (Plut. 
Cleom. 1, 5; Polyb. v. 87, viii. 1.) 

Archigénes (Apxuyévns), an eminent Greek 
physician, born at Apamea in Syria, practised 
at Rome in the time of Trajan, a.p. 98-117. 
He published a treatise on the pulse, on which 
Galen wrote a Commentary. It seems to be 
founded on preconceived theory rather than 
practical observation. He was the most eminent 
physician of the sect of the Hclectici, and is 
mentioned by Juvenal as well as by other 
writers. Only a few fragments of his works 
remain. (Juv. vi. 236, xiii. 98, xiv. 252.) 

Archilochus (’ApxiAoxos), of Paros, was one 
of the earliest Ionian lyric poets, and the first 
Greek poet who composed Iambic verses accord- 
ing to fixed rules. He lived about B.c. 720-676. 
He was descended from a noble family, who 
held the priesthood in Paros. His grandfather 
was Tellis, his father Telesicles, and his mother 
a slave named Hnipo. In the flower of his age 
(between B.c. 710 and 700), Archilochus went 
from Paros to Thasos with a colony, of which 
one account makes him the leader. The motive 
for this emigration can only be conjectured. It 
was most probably the result of a political 
change, to which cause was added, in the case 
of Archilochus, a sense of personal wrong. He 
had been a suitor to Neobule, one of the 
daughters of Lycambes, who first promised and 
afterwards refused to give his daughter to the 
poet. Hnraged at this treatment, Archilochus 
attacked the whole family in an iambic poem, 
accusing Lycambes of perjury, and his daughters 
of the most abandoned lives. The verses were 
recited at the festival of Demeter, and produced 
such an effect that the daughters of Lycambes 
are said to have hanged themselves through 


shame (Hor. Epod, 6,13). The bitterness which 


>happy at Thasos. 
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he expresses in his poems towards his native 
island seems to have arisen in part also from 
the low estimation in which he was held, as 
being the son of a slave. Neither was he more 
He draws the most melan- 
choly picture of his adopted country, which he 
at length auitted in disgust. 
While at Thagos,he incurred 
the disgrace of losing his 
shield in an engagement with 
the Thracians of the opposite 
continent; but, instead . of 
being ashamed of the disas- 
ter, he recorded it in his 
verse: not, however, because j 
he felt himself to be a coward, | 
but because he felt that his 
courage had been proved be- 
yond dispute, and he wished 
to express a cynical disap- 
probation of staying to be 
killed when there was no- 
thing to be gained by it. 
The feeling of Horace (if his case is real and 
not a mere copy of Archilochus) was dif- 
ferent, since he never professed to be a warrior 
by nature. At length he returned to Paros, 
and in a war between the Parians and the 
people of Naxos, he fell by the hand of a 
Naxian named Calondas or Corax. The force 
and originality of Archilochus is vindicated by 
the Greek critics, who gave him a place in 
poetry beside Homer, Pindar, and Sophocles— 
perhaps as heading a fourth branch of poetry 
(Longin. xiii. 8; Vell. Pat.i.5; Diog. Laért. ix. 1; 
Cic. Orat. 1, 4). He shared with his contem- 
poraries, Thaletas and Terpander, in the honour 
of establishing lyric poetry throughout Greece. 
The invention of the elegy is ascribed to him, 
as well as to Callinus; but it was on his satiric 
Iambie poetry that his fame was founded. His 
Iambics expressed the strongest feelings in the 
most unmeasured language. The licence of 
Ionian democracy and the bitterness of a dis- 
appointed man were united with the highest 


Archilochus. 


| degree of poetical power to give them force and 


point. The emotion accounted most con- 
spicuous in his verses was ‘rage’—‘ Archilochum 
proprio rabies armavit iambo’ (Hor. Av. Poét. 
79).—The fragments of Archilochus are collected 
in Bergk’s Poet. Lyrici Graec. 1867, and by 
Lhiebel, Archilochi Reliquiae, Lips. 1812, 8vo. 
Archimédes, (Apxiuhdns), of Syracuse, the 
most famous of ancient mathematicians, was 
born B.c. 287. He was a friend, and according 
to Plutarch a kinsman, of Hiero, though his 
actual condition in life does not seem to have 
been elevated. In the early part of his life he 
travelled into Egypt, where he studied under 
Conon the Samian, a mathematician and as- 
tronomer. After visiting other countries, he 
returned to Syracuse (Diod. v. 37). Here he 
constructed for Hiero various engines of war, 
which, many years afterwards, were so far 
effectual in the defence of Syracuse against 
Marcellus as to convert the siege into a block- 
ade, and delay the taking of the city for a con- 
siderable time (Plut. Marcell. 14-18; Polyb. 
viii. 5; Liv. xxiv. 34). The accounts of the 
performances of these engines are evidently 
exaggerated; and the story of the burning of 
the Roman ships by the reflected rays of the 
sun, though very current in later times, is 
probably a fiction: it is not recorded by Plut- 
arch, Polybius, or Livy; the earliest writers 
who mention it are Galen (de Temp. iii. 2) and 
Lucian (Hipp. 2, 2), Itis described more par- 
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ticularly by Tzetzes (Chil. ii. 103 f.). He super- 
intended the building of a ship of extraordinary 
size for Hiero, of which a description is given 
in Athenaeus (p. 206 D), where he is also said 
to-have moved it to the sea by the help of 
ascrew. He inyented a machine called, from 
its form Coclea, and now known as the water- 
screw of Archimedes, for pumping the water 
out of the hold of this vessel (Vitr..x. 11; Dict. 
Ant. 8.v. Coclea). Another celebrated proof of 
his genius was the construction of a sphere—a 
kind of orrery, representing the movements of 
the heavenly bodies*(Cic. N. D. ii. 385, 88, 
Tusc. i. 25,63; Ov. Last. vi. 277; Claudian, 
Ep. 21), . Whew Syracuse was taken (B.c. 212), 
Archimefes*was killed by the Roman soldiers, 
being at the time intent upon a mathematical 
problem (Liv. xxv. 31; Plut. Marc. 19; Val. 
Max. viii. 7; Cic. de Fan. v. 19, 50). Upon his 
tomb was placed the figure of a sphere inscribed 
in a cylinder. When Cicero was quaestor in 
Sicily (75) he found this tomb near one of the 
gates of the city, almost hid amongst briars, 
and forgotten by the Syracusans (Cic. Tse. v. 
23, 64). The intellect of Archimedes was of 
the very highest order. He possessed, in a 
degree never exceeded, unless by Newton, the 
inventive genius which discovers new provinces 
of inquiry, and finds new points of view for old 
and familiar objects; the clearness of concep- 
tion which is essential to the resolution of 
complex phaenomena into their constituent 
elements; and the power and habit of intense 
and persevering thought, without which other 
intellectual gifts are cémparatively fruitless. 
The following works of Archimedes have come 
down to us: 1. On Equiponderants and Centres 
of Gravity. 2. The Quadrature of the Para- 
bola. 38. On the Sphere and Cylinder. 4. On 
Dimension of the Circle. 5. On Spurals. 6. On 
Conoids and Spheroids. 7. The Arenarius 
(6 Pauutrns), in which he calculates the sphere 
of the stars, and shows that it is possible to 
note a number greater than that of the grains 
of sand which would fill it (64 figures in our 
notation is his estimate). His real point is to 
maintain that the power of notation is not 
limited, as his contemporaries thought. It is 
remarkable that he in some degree anticipated 
the invention of logarithms. 8. On Floating 
Bodies. 9. Lemmata—Editions. Of his 
works, by Torelli, Oxon. 1792; of the Spirals, 
by C, Scherling, Liibeck, 1865; of the Dimen- 
ston of the Circle, by H. Menge, Coblenz, 1874. 
There is a French translation of his works, 
with notes, by F’. Peyrard, Paris, 1808, and an 
English translation of the Arenarius by G. 
Anderson, London, 1784. 

Archinus (’Apxivos), one of the leading Athe- 
nians, who, with Thrasybulus and Anytus, over- 
threw the government of the Thirty, B.c. 403 
(Dem. ¢. Tim. p. 742; Aeschin. c. Ctesiph. 61). 

Archippus (”Apximmos), an Athenian poet of 
the Old Comedy, about B.c. 415. In his play 
"Ix 60s, he seems to have followed Magnes (as 
Aristophanes does in the Birds) in introducing 
animals, for he has a chorus of fishes.—Fragm. 
in Meineke. 

Archytas (Apxtras). 1. Of Amphissa, a 
Greek epic poet, flourished about B.c. 300 
(Athen. p. 82). —2. Of Tarentum, a'distinguished 
philosopher, mathematician, general, and states- 
man, probably lived about B.c. 400, and on- 
wards, so that he was contemporary with Plato, 
whose life he is said to have saved by his in- | 


fluence with the tyrant Dionysius (Tzetz. Chil. 


¥. 859, xi. 362; cf. Plut. Dion. 18). He was 7. 
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times the general of his city, and hé commanded 
in several campaigns, in all of which he was 
victorious. Whether we are to believe that 
le was drowned while upon a voyage in the 


| Adriatic, depends on the interpretation of Hor. 
Od. i. 28. 


It is generally supposed that, if 
the drowned body is not that of Archytas, his 
tomb was on the shore near the spot where 
the body lay; but we have no positive record 
of his death or the place of his burial. Our 
chief authority for the little known of his life 
is Diog. Laért. viii. 79-83; cf. Cic. de Sen. 12, 
39, Tusc. 1v. 86, 78, de Rep. i. 38; Val. Max. 
iv. 1. As a philosopher, he belonged to the 
Pythagorean school, and through his genius 
and reputation raised the sect to something of 
its former influence in Magna Graecia, from 
which it finally declined as regards science soon 
after his death; and the Pythagorean mysteries 
alone maintained their position. Like the 
Pythagoreans in general, he paid much atten- 
tion to mathematics. To his theoretical science 
he added the skill of a practical mechanician, 
and constructed various machines and auto- 
matons, among which his wooden flying dove 
in particular was the wonder of antiquity. He 
also applied .mathematics with success to 
musical science, and even to metaphysical 
philosophy. His influence as a philosopher 
was so great, that Plato was undoubtedly in- 
debted to him for some of his views; and 
Aristotle is thought by some writers to have 
borrowed the idea of his categories, as well as 
some of his ethical principles, from Archytas. 
When Horace calls him mensorem arenae, he 
implies, rightly or wrongly, that Archytas had 
pursued the calculations of Archimedes in the 
Wapptrns. 

Arconnésus (’Apxdvynoos: “Apkovyhotos). 1, 
An island off the coast of Ionia, near Lebedus, 
also called Aspis (Strab. p. 643.)—2. (Orak 
Ada), an island off the coast of Caria, opposite 
Halicarnassus, of which it formed the harbour 
(Strab. p. 656; Arrian, i. 28). 

Arctinus (Apxrivos), of Miletus, the most 
distinguished among the cyclic poets, probably 
lived about B.c. 776. Two epic poems were 
attributed to him. 1. The Aethiopis, which 
was a kind of continuation of Homer’s Iliad: 
its chief heroes were Memnon, king of the 
Ethiopians, and Achilles, who slew him, in 
vengeance for the slaughter of Antilochus. It 
narrates also the combat between the Greeks 
and Amazons, and the death of Penthesilea, 
and concludes with the death of Achilles, his 
funeral rites, and the contest for his arms. 
2. The Sack of Ilion (IAtovu 7épots), which con- 
tained a description of the destruction of Troy, 
and the subsequent events until the departure 
of the Greeks, with which the story of the 2nd 
Aeneid mainly agrees, The substance of these 
two epics of Arctinus are preserved by Proclus. 
Fragments in G. Kinkel, Epic. Graec. Fr. 
1877; Kockly, Corp. Ep. Graec. 

Arctophylax. [ArcrTos.| 

Arctos (“Apkros), ‘the Bear,’ two constella- 
tions near the N. Pole. 1, Tue Great Bear 
(“Apkros weydAn: Ursa Major), also called the 
Waggon (amata: plaustrwm). The ancient 
Italian name of this constellation was Septem 
Triones, that is, the Seven Ploughing Oxen, 
also Septentrio, and with the epithet Major to 
distinguish it from the Septentrio Minor, or 
Lesser Bear : hence Virgil (Aen. iii. 356) speaks 
of geminosque Triones. The Great Bear was 
also called Helice (éAikn) from its sweeping 
round in a curve—2, Tue Lesser or LirTnp 


, 
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Bear (“Aptos puxpd: Ursa Minor), likewise 
called the Waggon, was first added to the 
Greek catalogues by Thales, by whom it was 
probably imported from the Hast. It was also 
called Phoenice (@owwikn), from the circum- 
stance that it was selected by the Phoenicians 
as the guide by which they shaped their course 
at sea, the Greek mariners with less judgment 
employing the Great Bear for the purpose; and 
Cynosura (Kuvécovpa), dog’s tail, from the 
resemblance of the constellation to the upturned 
curl of a dog’s tail. The constellation before 
the Great Bear ‘was called Bodtes (Boérns), 
Arctophylax (Apkropvaat), or Arcturus 
(Apkrotpos from ovpos, guard); the two latter 
names suppose the constellation to represent a 
man upon the watch, and denote simply the 
position of the figure in reference to the Great 
Bear, while Bodtes, which is found in Homer, 
refers to the Waggon, the imaginary figure of 
Bootes being fancied to occupy the place of the 
driver of the team. At a later time Arcto- 
phylax became the general name of the con- 
stellation, and the word Arcturws was confined 
to the chief star in it. All these constellations 

~are connected in mythology with the Arcadian 
nymph Canuisto, the daughter of Lycaon, 
metamorphosed by Zeus upon the earth into a 
she-bear. [See Anrcas.] In the poets the 
epithets of these stars have constant reference 
to the family and country of Callisto: thus we 
find them called Lycaonis Arctos:. Maenalia 
Arctos and Maenalia Ursa (from M. Macualus 
in Arcadia): Erymanthis Ursa (from  Hry- 
manthus in Arcadia): Parrhasides stellae 
(from the Arcadian town Parrhasia). Though 
most traditions identified Bodtes with Arcas, 
others pronounced him to be Icarus or his 
daughter Erigone. Hence the Septentriones 
are called Boves Icarii. (See Dict. of Antigq. 
s. vy. Astronomia). 

Ardalus, son of Hephaestus, built at Troezen 
a temple to the Muses, where they were called 
locally *ApdaAfa; said also to have invented the 
flute. (Paus. ii. 81, 4; Plut. de Mus. 5). 

Arctirus. [Arcros.] 

Ardéa (Ardeas, -atis: Ardea). 1. The chief 
town of the Rutuli in Latium, a little to the 
left of the river Numicus, 8 miles from the sea, 
was situated on a rock surrounded by marshes, 
in an unhealthy district (Strab. p. 231; Mart. 
iv. 80). It was one of the most ancient places 
in Italy, and was said to have been the capital 
of Turnus (Verg. Aen. vii. 410; Plin. iii. 56). 
It was one of the 30 cities of the Latin League, 
and was besieged by Tarquinius Superbus 
(Dionys. iy. 64, v. 61; Liv. i. 57). It was con- 
quered and colonised by the Romans, B.c. 442, 
from which time its importance declined (Liv. 
iy. 11; Diod. xii. 34; cf. Liv. v. 44, xxvii. 9; 
Verg. Aen, vii. 413 ; Strab. p. 291; Juv. xii. 105). 
In its neighbourhood was the Latin Aphrodi- 
sium or temple of Venus, under the superin- 
tendence of Ardeates.—2. (Ardekdn ?), an im- 
portant town in Persis, SW. of Persepolis. 

Arduenna Silva, the Ardennes, a vast forest, 
in the NW. of Gaul, extended from the Rhine 
end the Treviri to the Nervii and Remi, and N. 
as far as the Scheldt: there are still consider- 
able remains of this forest, though the greater 
part of it has disappeared (Caes. B. G. v. 3, vi. 
29, 83). There was a Celtic goddess of this 

- name, whose attributes seem to have been akin 
to those of Artemis (C. I. DL. vi. 46). 

Ardys (“Apdus), son of Gyges, king of Lydia, 
reigned B.c. 678-629: he took Priene and made 
war against Miletus (Hdt. i. 15; Paus. iy, 24). 


fhe 
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Aréa or Arétias (“Apesa or “Apntias vicos, 
a.é. the island of Ares: Kerasunt Ada), also 
called Chalceritis, an island off the coast of 
Pontus, close to Pharnacéa, celebrated in the 
legend of the Argonauts (Ap. Rhod. ii. 384; 
Mel. ii. 7). 

Aréithous (Apyidoos), king of Arne in 
Boeotia, and husband of Philomedusa, is called 
in the Mliad (vii, 8) kopuvfirns, because he fought 
with a club: he fell by the hand of the Arca- 
dian Lycurgus (Il. vii. 132; Paus. viii. 11, 3). 

Arelate, Arelas, or Arelatum (Arelatensis: 
Arles), a town in Gallia Narbonensis at the 
head of the delta of the Rhone on the left 
bank, and a Roman colony founded by the 
soldiers of the sixth legion, Colonia Arelate 
Sextanorum. It is first mentioned by Caesar, 
and under the emperors it became one of the 
most flourishing towns on this side of the Alps. 
Constantine the Great built an extensive 
suburb on the right bank, which he connected 
with the city by a bridge. The Roman remains 
at Arles attest the greatness of the ancient 
city: there are still to be seen an obelisk of 
granite, and the ruins of an aqueduct, theatre, 
amphitheatre, palace of Constantine, and a 
large Roman cemetery. (Strab. p. 181; Mel. ii. 
5; Plin. iii. 36; Caes. B. G.i. 36, ii. 5; Auson. 
Urb. Nob. 8.) 

Aremorica. [Armorica.] 

Arenacum (Arnheim or Aert?), a town of 
the Batayi in Gallia Belgica (Tac. Hist. v. 20). 

Aré0pagus. [ATHENAE.] 

Ares ("Apys), the Greek god of war, re- 
presented as the son of Zeus and Hera 
(Ll. v. 890; Hes. Th. 922). Another tradition 
makes his birth a parallel to that of Athene: 
he is born from Hera alone, to whom a flower 
had been given by Flora (Ov. Fast. v. 229). 
But while Athene represents wisdom in war, 
Ares is described in Homer, who makes Eris 
his sister, as rejoicing in tumult and bloodshed, 
and a fickle partisan (@AAompdcaddos, Il. v. 
889): he helps the Trojans though he had pro- 
mised aid to the Greeks (Z/. v. 832, xxi. 412). 
His character is not congenial to the Greek 
mind, certainly not to the spirit of Homer, and 
for that reason, and probably also because in 
spite of the parentage given him he is still to 
some degree felt to be a foreign Thracian god, 
we find him represented in undignified positions 
in the Iliad, and often overborne by the more 
truly Greek deities. He is ignominiously 
driven from the field by Athene and Diomede 
(Il. v. 776) ; again overcome by Athene (JJ. xxi. 
405), prevented by her from avenging his son 
Ascalaphus (Z/. xv. 125), his son Cycnus (Hes. 
Sc. 455): he was imprisoned for thirteen 
months by the Aloidae (J7. v. 885), and made a 
laughing-stock to the gods (Ov? viii. 266), when 
the partner of his disgrace was Aphrodite, her- 
self in many aspects a deity of alien origin. 
He fights oftenest on foot, but sometimes in a 
chariot (IU. v. 856, xv. 119; Hes. Sc. 109, 191; 
Pind. Pyth. iv. 87). Quintus Smyrnaeus 
names his four horses Aithon, Phlogios, Kona- 
bos, Phobos; in Homer he has two, and 
Deimos and Phobos are his sons, not his horses. 
As god of battles he has the epithet or surname 
-*EyudAwos in Homer (IU. ii. 512, xiii. 518): the 
name was probably used as a battle-cry (cf. 
Xen. Anab. i. 8, 18), and in later writers given 
to a separate deity [Enyaxius.] The love of 
Ares for Aphrodite is noticed in the Hiad, and 
in various traditions Eros and Anteros, Deimas 
and Phobos, and Priapus are their children. 
According to the Theban story he was the hus- 
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band of Aphrodite, and father by her of Har- 
monia (Hes. Z'h. 937). In Homer Thrace is 
the home of Ares (Zl. xiii. 801, Od. vii. 361; 
cf. Hat. y.7; Soph. Ant. 970, O. H. 196); but 
the most ancient seat of his worship in Greece 
hebes (Aesch. 7h. 135), 
whence in the Iliad the 
walls of Thebes are 
called te?yos “Apesov 
(iv. 407), and he was the 
father of the dragon 
which Cadmus slew at 
the well of Ares (Paus. 
ix. 10,5; Capmus). At 
Athens his temple was 
on the western slope of 
» Areiopagus and con- 
tained statues of Aphro- 
dite, of Ares (by Alca- 
menes), of Athene, and 
Enyo (Paus. i. 8, 5). 
The Athenian story 
makes him marry the 
daughter of Erechtheus, 
and become the father 
of Alcippe; as slayer 
of Halirrhothius, who 
assailed Alcippe, he was tried before the coun- 
cil of gods in the Areiopagus. [Ha irrHo- 
tTHIuS; Dict. Ant.s. v. Areiopagus.| Itis clear 
that this story points to a period when his wor- 
ship was introduced as that of a separate deity. 
[For the Amazons, daughters of Ares, and their 
attack on Athens, see Amazonzs.| As regards 
the origin of Ares, some, from a theory that a 
war-god is not a primitive idea, suppose him to 
have been a storm-god or a light-god; others 
with greater truth regard him as one of the 
X9dvi01 Aeol, working from the depths of the 
earth to produce on the one hand increase, on 
the other death and destruction: whence he 
became the god of war. It may be replied that 
it is difficult to conceive a primitive time to 
which war was not familiar, and it is vain to 
inquire what deity was appealed to by primitive 
warring tribes. There must have been dif- 
ferent deities in different local religions whose 
worship was appropriated by Ares. The 
worship of “Apys aveids at Tyre and of ”Apns 
yuvaikofolvas (Paus. viii. 44, 6; 48, 8) very 
likely points to an old nature-worship of a god 
of increase, as may also be suggested by his 
union with Aphrodite: on the other hand when 
we find “Apns Y%mmos honoured with *A@jvn 
innta at Olympia, and Ares receiving sacrifices 
of dogs at Therapnae, the inference is that he 
replaced for purposes of war a local animal- 
worship (Paus. iii. 20, 1; 14, 9; v. 15, 4). 
But that Ares mainly represents a worship 
of a god of the netherworld in various parts of 
Greece is highly probable. As regards the 
earliest site of this worship there is every 
probability that the idea of Ares which pre- 
dominated in Greece was derived from Thrace, 
as is implied by Homer and Herodotus, and 
was adopted by Thebes and other states as a 
modification of their own worship. There may 
be fewer Thracian than Theban legends about 
Ares, but we know more about Thebes than 
Thrace. The Theban story seems to express 
the struggle between an ancient serpent-wor- 
ship with which Ares had become identified, 
perhaps through Thracian influence, and a new 
civilisation, probably at the time when the 
worship of Dionysus began to prevail. In older 
art Ares is represented as a fully armed, 
bearded warrior: in the 5th century from 


Ares and Aphrodite, 
(Osterley, Denkmiiler.) 
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Pheidias onwards the type is that of a hand- 
some beardless youth, naked or nearly 650, 


Ares. (Ludovisi Statue in Rome.) 


with a spear and sometimes a helmet: the 
bearded type reappears later. 

Arestor (Apécrwp), father of Argus, the 
guardian of Io, who is therefore called Ave- 
storides. ; 

Aretaeus (’Aperaios), the Cappadocian, one 
of the most celebrated of the ancient Greek 
physicians, probably lived in the reign of Ves- 
pasian. He wrote in Ionic Greek a general 
treatise on diseases in 8 books, which is still 
extant. Heis noticeable for accuracy of dia- 
gnosis, and for a departure from the method of 
Hippocrates when he considered that the 
symptoms required it, in which he is supported 
by modern experience.—The best edition is by 
C. G. Kiibn, Lips. 1828. 

Arétas (’Apéras), the name of several kings 
of Arabia Petraea. 1. A contemporary of © 
Pompey, invaded Judaea in B.c. 65, in order to 
place Hyrcanus on the throne, but was driven 
back by the Romans, who espoused the cause of 
Aristobulus. His dominions were subsequently 
invaded by Seaurus, the lieutenant of Pompey. 
(Dio Cass. xxxvii. 15; Plut. Pomp. 89; Joseph 
Ant. xiv.)—2, The father-in-law of Herod Anti- 
pas, invaded Judaea, because Herod had dis- 
missed the daughter of Aretas in consequence 
of his connexion with Herodias (Jos. Ant. 
xviii.). This Aretas seems to have been the 
prince who had possession of Damascus at the 
time of the conversion of the Apostle Paul, 
A.D. 31. 

VArété (Api). 1. Wife of Alcinous, king of 
the Phaeacians, received Ulysses with hospi- 
tality, and induced her people not to give up 
Medea to the emissaries of Aeetes (Od. vi. 305, 
vii. 66 ff.; Ap. Rh. iv. 1010; Apollod. i. 9, 25). 
—2. Daughter of the elder Dionysius and 
Aristomache, wife of Thearides, and after his 
death of her uncle Dion. After Dion had fled 
from Syracuse, Arete was compelled by her 
brother to marry Timocrates, one of his friends ; 
but she was again received by Dion as his wife 
when he had obtained possession of Syracuse 
and expelled the younger Dionysius. After 
the assassination of Dion in 3538, she was 
drowned by his enemies. (Plut. Dion.; Ael. 
V. H. xii. 47, where Arete and Aristomache are 
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confused.)—8. Daughter of Aristippus, the 
founder of the Cyrenaic school of philosophy, 
was instructed by him in the principles of his 
system, which she transmitted to her son the 
younger Aristippus (Diog. Laert. ii. 72). 
Arethiisa (’Apé0ovca), one of the Nereids, 
and the nymph of the famous fountain of Are- 
thusa in the 
island of Or- 
tygia near Sy- 
racuse. For 
details, see AL- 
pHEUS. Virgil 
(clog. iv. 1, x. 
‘ 1) reckons her 
4) among the Si- 
cilian nymphs, 
and as the di- 
vinity who in- 
spired pastoral 
poetry. The 
head of Are- 
thusa with her 
hair confined 
in a net and 
surrounded by 
fishes, occurs 
\ in the coins 
} of Syracuse.— 
Sof) There were se- 
WW veral other 
fountains in 
Greece which 
bore the name 
of Arethusa, of 
which the most 
important was 


aig oe pe ymeanee of the one in Ithaca, 

reign of Gelon, whose Olympic vic- 

tory is shown on the reverse. now L ebado, 
and another in 


Kuboea near Chalcis (Strab. p. 58; Eur. Iph. 
Aul. 170). 

Aréthisa (Apé0ovca: Hr-Restwn), a town 
and fortress on the Orontes, in Syria~(Strab- 
p. 753; Appian, Sy7. 57). For its history and 
government see Emusa. 7 

Arétias. [Anna.] 

Arétium. [ARrReTIUM.] 
_ Areus (Apevs), two kings of Sparta. 1. Suc- 
ceeded his grandfather, Cleomenes II. (since 
his father Acrotatus had died before him), and 
reigned B.C. 809-265. He made several unsuc- 
cessful attempts to deliver Greece from the 
dominion of Antigonus Gonatas, and at length 
fell in battle against the Macedonians in 265, 
and was succeeded by his son Acrotatus (Justin. 
xxiv. 1; Plut. Pyrrh. 26-29; Paus. iii. 6; 
Diod. xx. 29).—2. Grandson of No. 1, reigned 
as a child for 8 years under the guardianship of 
his uncle Leonidas II., who succeeded him about 
B.C. 256 (Plut. Agis, 3). 

Arévacae or Arévaci, the most powerful 
tribe of the Celtiberians in Spain, near the 
sources of the Tagus, derived their name from 
the river Areva (Avlanzo), a tributary of the 
Durius (Duero) (Strab. p. 162; Polyb. xxxv. 2; 
ep, 45; Plin, iii. 19, 27). 

gaeus (’Apyaios). 1. King of Macedonia, 
son and successor of Perdiccas I., the founder 
of the dynasty.—2. A pretender to the Mace- 
donian crown, dethroned Perdiccas II. and 
reigned 2 years (Diod. xiv. 92, xvi. 2). 

gaeus Mons ( *Apyatos: Hrdjish), a lofty 
snow-capped mountain nearly in the centre of | 
Cappadocia ; an offset of the Anti-Taurus. At) 
its foot stood the celebrated city of Mazaca or 
Caesarea (Strab, p. 588). 
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Arganthonius (Apyav0év10s), king of Tartes- 
sus in Spain, in the 6th century B.c., is said to 
have reigned 80 years, and to have lived 120 
(Hat. i. 168; Strab. p. 151; Lucian, Macrob. 10; 
Cic. de Sen. 19; Plin. vii. 154, who cites Ana- 
creon as making him live 150 years). 

Arganthonius or Arganthus Mons (7d ’Ap- 
yov0dviov dpos: Katirli), a mountain in Bithy- 
nia, running out into the Propontis, forming 
the Prom. Posidium (C. Bouz), and separating 
the bays of Cios and Astacus (Strab. p. 564). 

Argennum or Arginum (“Apyevvoy, Apyivov : 
OC. Blanco), a promontory on the Ionian coast, 
opposite to Chios (Thue. viii. 34). 

Argentarius Mons. 1. Monte Argentaro, a 
promontory of Etruria, where it is said there 
are traces of ancient silver mines.—2. Part of 
M. Orospeda in southern Spain, the source of 
the river Baetis (Strab. p. 148). 

Argentéus, a small river in Gallia Narbo- 
nensis, which flows into the Mediterranean near 
Forum Julii (Cic. Fam. x. 84; Plin. iii. 35). 

Argentoratum or -tus (Strasburg), an im- 
portant town on the Rhine in Gallia Belgica, 
the head-quarters of the 8th legion, and a Roman 
municipium. In its neighbourhood Julian 
gained a brilliant victory over the Alemanni, 
A.D. 857. It was subsequently called Strate- 
burgum and Stratisburgum in the Notitia 
and Ravenna Geog. (Amm. Mare. xy. 11, 
xvi. 12; Zosim. iii. 3.) 

Arges. [CycLopzs.] 

Argia (Apyela), daughter of Adrastus and 
Amphithea, and wife of Polynices (Apollod.i. 9; 
Diod. iv. 65). 

Argia ("Apyela). [Arcos.] 

Argilétum, a district in Rome, which exten- 


| ded from the S. of the Quirinal to the Capito- 


line and the Forum. It was chiefly inhabited 
by mechanics and booksellers. The origin of 
the name is uncertain; the most obvious deri- 
vation is from argilla, ‘potter's clay ;’ but the 
more common explanation in antiquity was 
Argt letwm, ‘death of Argus,’ from a hero Argus 
who was buried there. (Varro, L.L. iv. 32; Cie. 
Att. xii. 82; Verg. Aen. viii. 845 ; Mart. i. 4.) 

Argilus (“ApyiAos: ’ApytAcos), a town in Bi- 
saltia, the E. part of Mygdonia in Macedonia, 
between Amphipolis and Bromiscus, a colony 
of Andros (Thuc. iv. 108, y. 6). 

Arginiisae: (Apyivotom or “Apywovocat), 
3 small islands off the coast of Aeolis, opposite 
Mytilene in Lesbos, celebrated for the naval 
victory of the Athenians over the Lacedae- 
monians under Callicratidas, B.c. 406 (Strab. 
p. 617; Xen. Hell. i. 6.) 

Argiphontes (Apye:pdytns), ‘the slayer of 
Argus,’ a surname of HERMES. 

Argippaei (Apy:rato), a Scythian tribe in 
Sarmatia Asiatica, who appear, from the d2- 
scription of them by Herodotus (iv. 23), to have 
been of the Calmuck or Mongolian race. 

Argissa, [ARrGuURA.] 

Argithéa, the chief town of Athamania in 
Epirus. 

Argiva, a surname of Hera or Juno. 


Argivi. [Arcos.] 
Argo. [ARGONAUTAE.] 
Argolis, [ARcos.] 


Argonautae (Apyovaitra), the Argonauts, 
‘the sailors of the Argo,’ were the heroes who 
sailed to Aea (afterwards called Colchis) for 
the purpose of fetching the golden fleece. The 
story of the Argonauts is variously related by 
the ancient writers, but the common tale ran as 
follows. In Ioleusin Thessaly reigned Pelias, 
who had deprived his half-brother Anson of the 
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sovereignty. In order to get rid of JAson the 


son of Aeson, Pitas persuaded Jason to fetch | 


the golden fleece, which was suspended on an 
oak-tree in the grove of Ares in Colchis, and 
was guarded day and night byadragon. Jason 


willingly undertook the enterprise, and com- | 


manded Argus, the son of Phrixus, to build a 
ship with 50 oars; which was called Argo 
(Apy#) after the name of the builder. Jason 
was accompanied by all the great heroes of the 
age, and their number is said to have been 
50-60. (Pindar names only 11.) Among these 
were Heracles, Castor and Pollux, Zetes and 


the seer Mopsus, Philammon, Tydeus, Theseus, 
Amphiaraus, Peleus, Nestor, Admetus, &c. Ac- 
cording to Hdt. iv. 179, Jason made a pre- 
liminary voyage round the Peloponnesus, wish- 
ing to get to Delphi by the Corinthian gulf, and 
was driven from Malea to Libya, where the Argo 
went ashore at Lake Tritonis and was helped 
off by a Triton. Their start from Iolcus for the 
real expedition is marked by the name 
Aphetae (Strab. p. 486; Hdt. vii. 193). After 
leaving Iolcus they first landed at Lemnos, 


| plegades stood immoyeable in the sea. 
Calais, the sons of Boreas, the singer Orpheus, | 
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and Phineus now advised them, before sailing 
through the Symplegades, to mark the flight of 
a dove, and to judge from its fate what they 
themselves would have to do, When they ap- 
proached the Symplegades, they sent out a 
dove, which in its rapid flight between the 
rocks lost only the end of its tail. The Argo- 
nauts now, with the assistance of Hera, followed 
the example of the dove, sailed quickly between 


| the rocks, and succeeded in passing without 


injury to their ship, with the exception of some 
ornaments at the stern. Henceforth the Sym- 
On 
their arrival at the Mariandyni, the Argonauts 
were kindly received by their king, Lycus. 
The seer Idmon and the helmsman Tiphis died 
here, and the place of the latter was supplied 
by Ancaeus. They now sailed along the coast 
until they arrived at the mouth of the river 
Phasis. The Colchian king Aeétes promised 
to give up the golden fleece, if Jason alone 
would yoke to a plough two fire-breathing oxen 
with brazen feet, and sow the teeth of the 
dragon which had not been used by Cadmus at 


Thebes, and which he had received from Athene. 
. a The love of Medea fur- 
nished Jason with 
means to resist fire 
and steel, on condition 
of his taking her as his 
wife; and she taught 
him how he was to kill 
the warriors that were 
to spring up from the 
teeth of the dragon. 
While Jason was en- 
gaged upon his task, 
Aeétes formed plans 
for burning the ship 
Argo and for killing all 
the Greek heroes. But 
Medea’s magic powers 
sent to sleep the dra- 
gon who guarded the 
golden fleece; and 
after Jason had taken 
possession of the trea- 
sure, he and his Argo- 


Athene superintending the Building of the Argo (from a terra-cotta panel in 


British Museum). 


where they united themselves with the women ' 


of the island, who had just before murdered 
their fathers and husbands. From Lemnos 
they sailed to the Doliones at Cyzicus, where 
king Cyzicus received them hospitably.. They 
left the country during the night, and being 
thrown back’on the coast by a contrary wind, 
they were taken for Pelasgians, the enemies of 
the Doliones, and a struggle ensued, in which 
Cyzicus was slain; but he was recognised by the 
Argonauts, who buried him and mourned over 
his fate. They next landed in Mysia, where 
they left behind Heracles and Polyphemus, 
who had gone into the country in search of 
Hylas, whom a nymph had carried off while he 
was fetching water for his companions. In the 
country of the Bebryces, king Amycus chal- 
lenged the Argonauts to fight with him; and 
when Pollux had conquered him, the Argonauts 
afterwards slew many of the Bebryces, and 
sailed to Salmydessus in Thrace, where the seer 
Phineus was tormented by the Harpies. When 
the Argonauts consulted him about their voyage 
he promised his advice on condition of their 
delivering him from the Harpies. This was 
done by Zetes and Calais, wo sons of Boreas ; 


nauts, together with 


brother Absyrtus, em- 
barked by night and sailed away. Aeétes 
pursued them, but before he overtook them, 
Medea murdered her brother, cut him into 
pieces, and threw his limbs overboard, that her 
father might be detained in his pursuit by 
collecting the limbs of his child. Aeétes at 
last returned home, but sent out a great num- 
ber of Colchians, threatening them with the 
punishment intended for Medea if they re- 
turned without her. While the Colchians were 
dispersed in all directions, the Argonauts had 
already reached the mouth of the river Eridanus. 
But Zeus, angry at the murder of Absyrtus, 
raised a storm which cast the ship from its 
course. When driven on the Absyrtian islands, 
the ship began to speak, and declared that the 
anger of Zeus would not cease unless they sailed 
towards Ausonia and were purified by Circe. 
They now sailed along the coasts of the Ligyans 
and Celts, and through the sea of Sardinia, and 
continuing their course along the coast of 
Tyrrhenia, they arrived in the island of Aeaea, 
where Circe purified them. When they were 
passing by the Sirens, Orpheus sang to prevent 
the Argonauts being allured by them. Butes, 
however, swam to them, but Aphrodite carried 


Medea and her young- 


’ 
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him to Lilybaeum. Thetis and the Nereids 
conducted them through Scylla and Charybdis 
and between the whirling rocks (rérpa mAayk- 
rat); and sailing by the Thrinacian island with 
its oxen of Helios, they came to the Phaeacian 
island of Corcyra, where they were received by 
Alcinous. In the meantime, some of the Col- 
chians, not being able to discover the Argonauts, 
had settled at the foot of the Ceraunian moun- 
tains; others occupied the Absyrtian islands 
near the coast of Illyricum; and a third band 
pvertook the Argonauts in the island of the 
Phaeacians. But as their hopes of recovering 
Medea were deceived by Arete, the queen of 
Alcinous, they settled in the island, and the 
Argonauts continued their voyage. During the 
night they were overtaken by a storm; but 
Apollo sent brilliant flashes of lightning which 
enabled them to discover a neighbouring island, 
which they called Anaphe. [According to one 
account, in the Pseudo-Orpheus, the stranding 
of the ship in the Syrtes, and its reaching Lake 
Tritonis, comes in here on the return voyage. ] 
Here they erected an altar to Apollo, and 
solemn rites were instituted, which continued 
to be observed down to very late times. Their 
attempt to land in Crete was prevented by 
Talus, who guarded the island, but was killed 
by the artifices of Medea. From Crete they 
sailed to Aegina, and from thence between 
BHuboea and Locris to Iolcus. Respecting the 
- events subsequent to their arrival in Iolcus, 
see Anson, Mrpza, Jason, Pexias. (Apoll. Rh. 
Argonautica; Apollod. i. 9, 16-26 ; Pind. Pyth. 
iv. 171; Valer. Flace. Argon.) Strabo notices 
the local traditions in his account of each place 
at which the Argo is supposed to have touched. 
It is clear that the story was already a subject 
for poets at any rate in the later Homeric age; 
for the Argo is maot méAovoa in Od. xii. 70; 
Jason is her captain, and she passes through 
rocks'like the Symplegades. In the Iliad there 
are traces of a local tradition about Jason at 
Lemnos (1. vii. 467, xxi. 40); but-no apparent- 
knowledge of the Argo or of Jason’s voyages. 
The story of the Argonauts is by many writers 
construed as a sun myth, expressing either 
sunset and sunrise or a drawing of clouds by 
the sun in various directions at various times 
of the year. No doubt the idea of the golden 
fleece in an Kastern land may have been in some 
degree suggested by the sun’s rays; but the 
main drift of the myth is to express the idea of 
the earliest sea voyage. In different places 
there were local traditions of the earliest sea- 
farers, and these have become a more or less 
connected story attached to the name of Jason, 
who, with his band of heroes, sets out on a 
search which some modern writers have com- 
pared to the search after the Holy Grail. It is 
natural that the mythical king of the Hastern 
land should appear as the child of the sun. In 
ancient art the most famous representations 
(which have perished) were the sculptures of 
Lysippus (Plin. xxxiy. 79), the paintings of 
Micon in the temple of the Dioscuri at Athens 
(Paus. i. 18), those of Cydias (Plin. xxxv. 130), 
and those on the portico of Neptune (Juv. vi. 
153; Mart. ii. 14). The Argonauts in Bithynia 
are shown on the Ficoroni Cista. One of the 
most remarkable of the vase-paintings on this 
subject is at Munich, showing Jason at the 
moment of taking the fleece from the custody 
of the dragon. 
Argos (7) ”Apyos, -cos), is said by Strabo (p. 
872) to have signified a plain in the language 
of the Macedonians and Thessalians, and ib 
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may therefore contain the same root as the 
Latin word ager. In Homer we find mention 
of the Pelasgic Argos (JI. ii. 681), that is, a town 
or district of Thessaly, and of the Achaean 
Argos (Il. ix. 141; Od. iii. 251), by which he 
means sometimes the whole Peloponnesus, 
sometimes Agamemnon’s kingdom of Argos of 
which Mycenae was the capital, and sometimes 
the town of Argos. As Argos in Homeric times 
was the most important part of the Pelopon- 
nesus, and sometimes stood for the whole of 
it, so the *Apyveto. often occur in Homer as 
a name of the whole body of the Greeks, in 
which sense the Roman poets also use Argivi.— 
1, Argos, a district of Peloponnesus, called 
Argolis (jn ’ApyoaAls) by Herodotus (i. 82), but 
more ftequently by other Greek writers either 
Argos, Argia (n ’Apyela), or Argolice (7 
’"ApyoAuch). Under the Romans Argolis be- 
came the usual name of the country, while 
the word Argos or Argi was confined to the 
town. Argolis under the Romans signified the 
country bounded on the N. by the Corinthian 
territory, on the W. by Arcadia, on the S. by 
Laconia, and included towards the K. the whole 
Acte or peninsula between the Saronic and 
Argolic gulfs: but during the time of Grecian 
independence Argolis or Argos did not include 
the territories of Epidaurus, &c., on the E. and 
SK. coasts of the Acte, bub only the country 
lying round the Argolic gulf, bounded on the 
W. by the Arcadian mountains, and separated 
on the N. by a range of mountains from Corinth, 
Cleonae, and Phlius. Argolis, as understood 
by the Romans, was for the most part a moun- 
tainous and unproductive country; the whole 
eastern part is of a dry and thirsty soil, with 
few streams, the moAvdiiov ~Apyos of Il. iv. 171. 
The only extensive plain adapted for agriculture 
was in the neighbourhood of the city of Argos: 
this was the kotAov *Apyos (Soph. O. C. 378), 
and being well watered was famed as “Apyos 
imméBotoy (II. ii. 287; Strab. p. 388). Its rivers 
were, however, small and often dry in summer: 
the most important was the Inachus. The 
country was divided into the districts of Argia 
or Argos proper, Hprmauria, TROEZENIA, and 
Hermionis. The original inhabitants of the 
country were, according to mythology, the 
Cynurii; but the main part of the population 
consisted of Pelasgi and Achaei, to whom 
Dorians were added after the conquest of 
Peloponnesus by the Dorians. The fame of 
the cities of Argolis, and their prosperity in early 
days, were greatly due to the favourable position 
of the country for maritime intercourse in the 
more timid period of navigators, when the 
peculiar facility which vessels had for sailing 
through a chain of sheltering islands SE. to 
Crete, Cyprus, and Egypt, E. to Ephesus or 
Miletus, and N. by Euboea to Thessaly, &c., 
gave the settlements at Mycenae, Tiryns, or 
Argos a start in the commerce before the 6th 
century B.c.—2, Argos, or Argi, -orum, in the 
Latin writers, now Argo, the capital of Argolis, 
and, next to Sparta, the most important town 
in Peloponnesus, situated in a level plain a 
little to the W. of the Inachus. It had an 
ancient Pelasgic citadel, called Larissa, and 
another built subsequently on another height 
(duas arces habent Argi, Liv. xxxiv. 25). It 
possessed numerous temples, and was par- 
ticularly celebrated for the worship of Hera, 
whose great temple, Heraewm, lay between 
Argos and Mycenae. The remains of the Cy- 
clopean walls of Argos are still to be seen. It 
is the natural centre of the plain, and probably 
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existed as early as any other Argolic. city, 
though not at first the most powerful. The 
city is said to have been built by InacHus or 
his son PHORONEUS, or grandson Arnaus. The 
descendants of Inachus, who may be regarded 
as the Pelasgian kings, reigned over the country 
for 9 generations, but were at length deprived 
of the sovereignty by Danaus, who is said to 
have come from Hgypt. This story, like the 
similarity of Io and Isis, points to an early con- 
nexion with Egypt, though how early is a 
doubtful question. [See Aneyprus.] The de- 
scendants of Danaus were in their time obliged 
to submit to the Achaean race of the Pelopidae. 
Under the rule of the Pelopidae Mycenae be- 
came the capital of the kingdom, and Argos 
was a dependent state. Thus Mycenae was 
the royal residence of Atreus and of his son 
Agamemnon; but under Orestes Argos was 
preferred. Upon the conquest of Peloponnesus 
by the Dorians, Argos fell to the share of 
Temenus, whose descendants ruled over the 
country ; but the great bulk of the population 
continued to be Achaean, and the existence of 
a fourth tribe at Argos (the Hyrnethian) pro- 
bably points to the inclusion of a part of the 
old inhabitants in the citizenship. With the 
Dorian conquest the supremacy of Mycenae in 
Argolis ceased, and Argos thenceforth became 
the leading city. All these events belong to 
mythology; and Argos first appears in history 


Argos in Peloponnesus. 
Obv., head of Hera; rev., dolphins and hound. 


about B.c. 750, as the chief state of Pelopon- 
nesus, under its ruler PHtpon. The successors 
of Temenus appear as Cisus, Medon, Thestius, 
Merops, Aristodanidas, Eratus, Phidon (Paus. 
ii. 19). After the time of Phidon its power 
declined, being greatly weakened by its wars 
with Sparta. The two states long contended 
for the district of Cynuria, which lay between 
Argolis and Laconia, and which the Spartans 
at length obtained by the victory of their 
800 champions, about B.c. 550. In B.c. 524 


Cleomenes, the Spartan king, defeated the | 


Argives with such loss near Tiryns, that Sparta 
was left without a rival in Peloponnesus. In 


the north also, after B.c. 600, the power of | 


Periander of Corinth, and Cleisthenes of Sicyon, 
exceeded that of Argos, nor did she regain her 
hegemony. In consequence of its weakness 
and of its jealousy of Sparta, Argos took no 
part in the Persian war. In order to strengthen 
itself, Argos attacked the neighbouring towns 
of Tiryns, Mycenae, &c., destroyed them, and 
transplanted their inhabitants to Argos. The 
introduction of so many new citizens was fol- 
lowed by the abolition of royalty and of Doric 
institutions, and by the establishment of a 
democracy, which continued to be the form of 
government till later times, when the city fell 
under the power of tyrants. In the Pelopon- 
nesian war Argos sided with Athens against 
Sparta. In 3B.c, 248 it joined the Achaean 
League, and on the conquest of the latter by 
the Romans, 146, it became a part of the Roman 
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province of Achaia. At any early time Argos 
was distinguished by its cultivation of music 
anda poetry [Sacapas ; TELESILLA]; but at the 
; time of the intellectual greatness of Athens, 
literature and science seem to have been en- 
tirely neglected at Argos. It produced some 
great sculptors, of whom AGELADAS and Pony- 
CLETUS are the most celebrated. It must not 
be forgotten that Argolis, in its extended sense, 
was especially a land of great religious festivals: 
the Nemea at Cleonae, that of Apollo Lycaeus 
at Argos, the Heraea at the temple of Hera, 
near Mycenae, those of Asclepius at Epidaurus, 
the Cthonia of Demeter at Hermione. [See 
Dict. Ant. s.vv.] 

Argos Amphilochicum(*Apyos Td ’AuiAoxt- 
xév), the chief town of Amphilochia in Acar- 
nania, situated on the Ambracian gulf, and 
founded by the Argive AmpHiLocuus (Thue. 
ii. 68; Strab. p. 325). 

Argos Hippium. [Arpr.] 

Argous Portus (Porto Ferraio), a town and 
harbour in the island of Ilva (Elba). 

Argtra (“Apyovpa), a town in Pelasgiotis in 
Thessaly, called Argissa by Homer (ZU. ii. 738). 

Argus (“Apyos). 1. Son of Zeus and Niobe, 
8rd king of Argos, from whom Argos derived its 
name (Apollod. ii. 1;. Paus. ii. 16).—2, Sur- 
named Panoptes, ‘the all-seeing,’ because he 
had a hundred eyes, son of Agenor, Arestor, 
TInachus, or Argus. Hera appointed him guar- 
dian of the cow into which Io had been meta- 
morphosed ; but Hermes, at the command of 
Zeus, put Argus to death, either by stoning him, 
|or by cutting off his head after sending him 
to sleep by the sweet notes of his flute. Hera 
| transplanted his eyes to the tail of the peacock, 
her favourite bird (Apollod. ii. 1; Ov. Met. i. 
264; Aesch. Pr. 569; Mosch. ii. 58). Many 
have seen in the story a reference to the starry 
| ‘eyes’ of the sky.—3. The builder of the Argo, 
son of Phrixus, Arestor, or Polybus, was sent 
by Aeétes, his grandfather, after the death of 
Phrixus, to take possession of his inheritance in 
Greece. On his voyage thither he suffered 
shipwreck, was found by Jason in the island of 
Aretias, and carried back to Colchis. (Ap. Rh. 
ii. 1095; Apollod. ii. 9.) 

Argyra (Apyupa), a town in Achaia near Pa- 
trae, with a fountain of the same name. 

Argyripa. [Arpt.] 

Aria (Apefa, Apia: ~Apesos, ~Apios: the EB. 
part of Khorassan, and the W. end NW. part 
of Afghanistan), the most important of the B. 
provinces of the ancient Persian Empire, was 
bounded on the E. by the Paropamisadae, on 
the N. by Margiana and Hyrcania, on the W. 
by Parthia, and on the S. by the great desert of 
Carmania. It was a vast plain, bordered on 
| the N. and E. by mountains, and on the W. and 
S. by sandy deserts; and, though forming a 
part of the great sandy tableland, now called 
the Desert of Iran, it contained several very 
fertile oases, especially in its N. part, along the 
base of the Sariphi (Kohistan and Hazarah) 
mountains, which was watered by the river 
Arius or -as (Herirood),on which stood the 
| later capital Alexandria (Herat). The river is 
lost in the sand. The lower course of the great 
river EryManpRuS (Helmund) also belonged to 
Aria, and the lake into which it falls was called 
Aria Lacus (Zurrah). From Aria was derived 
the name under which all the E. provinces were 
included. [ARrANA.] 

Aria Lacus. [Anrra.] 

Ariabignes (’ApiaBiyv7s), son of Darius Hys- 


| taspis, one of the commanders of the fleet of 


: 


ARIADNE: 


Xerxes, fell in the battle of Salamis, B.c. 480. 
(Hdt. vii. 97, viii. 89.) 

Ariadné (Apiddyn), daughter of Minos and 
Pasiphaé or Creta, fell in love with Theseus, 
when he was sent by his father to convey the 
tribute of the Athenians to Minotaurus, and 
gaye him the clue of thread by means of which 
he found his way out of the Labyrinth, and 
which she herself had received from Hephaes- 
tus. Theseus in return promised to marry her, 
and she accordingly left Crete with him; but 
on their arrival in the island of Dia (Naxos), 
she was killed by Artemis. Thisis the Homeric 
account (Od. xi. 822); but the more common 
tradition, to mitigate the perfidy of Theseus, 
related that Theseus left Ariadne in Naxos 
alive, either because he was forced by Dionysus 
to leave her, or because he was ashamed to 
bring a foreign wife to Athens, or because he 
was carried away by a storm (Plut. Thes. 20; 
Diod. iv. 61; Paus. i. 20). Dionysus found her 
at Naxos, made her his wife, and placed among 
the stars the crown which he gaye her at their 
marriage (Ov. Met. viii. 181, Fast. iil. 459; 
Hyg. Ast. 2, 5). There is no doubt that we 
have in Ariadne the story of various local 
nature-goddesses in the islands of Crete, Naxos 
and Delos, nearly akin to and in some aspects 
identified with Aphrodite; whence the story of 
the wooden statue of Aphrodite by Daedalus 
left at Delos by Ariadne (Paus. ix. 40, 3; 
Callim. Hymn. Del. 308): this was honoured 
with a Cretan labyrinth dance (Plut. l.c.). In 
Cyprus also there was the tomb of Ariadne in 
the grove sacred to Ariadne-Aphrodite. The 
twofold aspect in Naxos .of Ariadne the 
mourner, desefted by Theseus, and Ariadue 
the joyful bride of Dionysus, presents the idex 
of the earth abandoned by its flowers and 
fruits in winter, and renewing its gaiety in 
spring. The same was probably the meaning 
of the obumitis TG Atovdcw kal 6 yauos in 
Aristot. "A@ny. modut. ch. 3. Similarly in Italy, 
Ariadne becomes Libera the bride of Liber. 

Ariaeus (‘Apiaios), or Aridaeus (Apidaios), 
the friend of Cyrus, commanded the left wing 
of the army at the battle of Cunaxa, B. c. 401 
(Xen. An. i. 8; Diod. xiv. 22). After the death 
of Cyrus he first joined the Greeks, but after- 
wards obtained the pardon of Artaxerxes by 
abandoning them and aiding Tissaphernes to 
destroy the Greek generals (Kem: An. ii.; 
Plut. Artaz.18). We hear afterwards of his 
being employed to put Tissaphernes to death, 
and again of his revolting from Artaxerxes in 
895 (Polyaen. villi. 16; Diod. xiv. 80; Xen. 
Hell. iv. 1, 27). 

Ariamnes (Apiduyns), the name of two kings 
of Cappadocia, one the father of Ariarathes J., 
and the other the son and successor of Ariara- 
thes IT. 

Ariana (Apiavj: Iran), derived from Arta, 
from the specific sense of which it must be care- 
fully distinguished, was the general name of 
the E. provinces of the ancient Persian Empire, 
and included the portion of Asia bounded’ on 
the W. by an imaginary line drawn from the 
Caspian to the mouth of the Persian Gulf, on 
the S. by the Indian Ocean, on the E. by the 
Indus, and on the N. by the great chain of 
mountains called by the general name of the 
Indian Caucasus, embracing the provinces of 
Parthia, Aria, the Paropamisadae, Arachosia, 
Drangiana, Gedrosia, and Carmania (Khoras- 
san, Afghanistan, Beloochistan, and Kirman). 
But the name was often extended to the 
country as far W. as the margin of the Tigris- 
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valley, so as to include Media and Persia, and 
also to the provinces N. of the Indian Caucasus, 
namely Bactria and Sogdiana (Bokhara). The 
knowledge of the ancients respecting the 
greater partof this region was confined to what 
was picked up im the expeditions of Alexander 
and the wars of the Greek kings of Syria, and 
what was learned from merchant caravans. 
(Strab. pp. 688, 696, 720 ff.; Plin. vi. 93.) 
Ariarathes (Apiapd6ns), the name of several 
kings of Cappadocia.—l. Son of Ariamnes L., 
assisted Ochus in the recovery of Egypt, B.c. 
350. Ariarathes was defeated by Perdiccas, and 
crucified, 322. Humenes then obtained posses- 
sion of Cappadocia (Diod. xviii. 16, xxxi. 3; 
Plut. Hum. 3).—2, Son of Holophernes, and 
nephew of Ariarathes I., recovered Cappadocia 
after the death of Humenes, 8.c. 315. He was 
succeeded by Ariamnes II. (Diod. xxxi. 28).— 
8. Son of Ariamnes II., and grandson of No. 2, 
married Stratonice, daughter of Antiochus II., 
king of Syria.—4. Son of No. 3, reigned B. c. 
220-162. He married Antiochis, the daughter 
of Antiochus III., king of Syria, and assisted 
Antiochus in his war against the Romans: 
After the defeat of Antiochus, Ariarathes sued 
for peace in 188, which he obtained on favour- 
able terms. In 183-179, he assisted Humenes 
in his war against Pharnaces. (Liv. xxxvii. 31, 
xxxvili. 88; Polyb. xxii. 24, xxxi. 12-14.)—5, 
Son of No. 4, reigned B.c. 168-130. He was 
surnamed Philopator, and was distinguished by 
the excellence of his character and his cultiva- 
tion of philosophy and the liberal arts, having 
been educated at Rome (Liv. xli. 19). He 
assisted the Romans in their war against 
Aristonicus of Pergamus, and fell in this war, 
130 (Justin. xxxy.i.; Polyb. xxxii. 20, xxxiil. 
12).—6. Son of No. 5, reigned B. c. 180-96. He 
married Laodice, sister of Mithridates VI., king 
of Pontus, and was put to death by Mithridates 
by means of Gordius. On his death the king- 
dom was seized by Nicomedes, king of Bithynia, 


-|who married Laodice, the widow of the late 


king. But Nicomedes was soon expelled by 
Mithridates, who placed upon. the throne 
(Justin. xxxyil. 1, xxxviii. 1)—7, Son of No. 6. 
He was, however, also murdered by Mithri- 
dates, in a short time, who now took possession 
of his kingdom. The Cappadocians rebelled 
against Mithridates, and placed upon the 
throne—8, Second son of No. 6; but he was 
speedily driven out of the kingdom by Mith- 
ridates, and shortly afterwards died. Both 
Mithridates and Nicomedes attempted to give a 
king to the Cappadocians; but the Romans 
allowed the people to choose whom they 
pleased, and their choice fell upon Ariobar- 
zanes (Justin, /.c.; Strab. p. 540).—9. Son of Ari- 
obarzanes II. went to Rome to seek Caesar’s 
support B.c. 45; got the throne after Philippi, 
and reigned B.c. 42-36. He was deposed and 
put to death by Antony, who appointed Arche- 
laus as his successor. (Appian, B. C. v. 7; Dio 
Cass. xlix. 32; Cic. Fam. xy. 2, Att. xiii. 2.) 
Ariaspae or Agriaspae (’Apidomai, Aypidomat), 
a people in the S. part of the Persian province 
of Drangiana, on the very borders of Gedrosia, 
with a capital city, Ariaspe (Apidomn). In 
return for the services which they rendered to 
the army_of Cyrus the Great, when he marched 
through the desert of Carmania, they were 
honoured with the name of Evepyéra, and 
were allowed by the Persians to retain their 
independence, which was confirmed to them by 
Alexander as the reward of similar services to 
himself. (Arrian, iii. 27, 87; Curt. vii. 3.) 
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Aricia (Aricinus: Aviccia or Réccia), an 
ancient town of Latium atthe foot of the Alban 
Mount, .on the Appian Way, 16 miles from 
Rome. 1 
federacy, was subdued by the Romans, with the 
other Latin towns, in B.c. 338, and received the 
Roman franchise (Liv. viii. 14). In its neigh- 
bourhood was the celebrated grove and temple 
of Diana Aricina, on the borders of the Lacus 
Nemorensis (Nem). [See Drana, and Dict. Ant. 
s. v. Rex Nemorensis.| 

Aricénium (Weston), in Herefordshire, be- 
tween Blestum (Monmowth) and Glevum 
(Gloucester), on the road leading from Silchester 
to Caerleon. 

Aridaeus. [Arranus: ARRHIDAEUS.] 

Arii. [Arra.] 

Arimaspi (Apimaozrol), a people in the N. of 
Scythia, of whom a fabulous account is given 
by Herodotus (iv. 27). The germ of the fable is 
perhaps to be recognised in the fact that the 
Ural Mountains abound in gold. 

Arimazes (’Apiud(ys) or Ariomazes (Apio- 
pans), a chief in Sogdiana, whose fortress was 
taken by Alexander in B.c. 328. In it Alex- 
ander found Roxana (the daughter of the 
Bactrian chief, Oxyartes), whom he made his 
wife. Curtius states that Alexander crucified 
Arimazes ; but this is not mentioned by Arrian 
or Polyaenus. (Arrian, iv. 19; Curt. vii. 11; 
Polyaen. iv. 3.) 

Arimi (*Apiwor) and Arima (7a *Apipa se. dpn), 
the names of a mythical people, district, and 
range of mountains in Asia Minor, which the 
old Greek poets made the scene of the punish- 
ment of the monster Typhoeus. Virgil (Aen. 
ix. 716) has misunderstood the eiy ’Apiuos of 
Homer (ZU. ii. 783), and made Typhoeus lie 
beneath Inarime, an island off the coast of 
Italy—namely, Pithecusa or Aenaria (Ischia). 

Ariminum (Ariminensis: Rimini), a town in 
Umbria on the coast at the mouth of the little 
river Ariminus (Marocchia). It was originally 
inhabited by Umbrians and Pelasgians, was 
afterwards in the possession of the Senones, and 
was colonised by the Romans in B.c. 268, as one 
of the 12 most recent Latin colonies which had 
commercium, but not civitas (Cic. pro Caec. 
85,102). It obtained the full franchise in 188, 
and is mentioned by Appian (B. C. iv. 8) as a 
flourishing city in 43 B.c. Augustus established 
a military colony there. It became in later 
times subject to the Exarchs of Ravenna. 
After leaving Cisalpine Gaul, it was the first 
town which a person arrived at in the NE. of 
Italia proper. It was connected by the Via 
Flaminia with Rome, and by the Via Aemilia 
with Placentia (Strab. p. 217). 

Ariobarzanes (ApioBap(dvns). I. Kings or 
Satraps of Pontus.—l, Betrayed by his son 
Mithridates to the Persian king, about B.c. 400 
(Xen. Cyr. viii. 8; Ar. Pol. v. 8).—2. Son of 
Mithridates I., reigned B.c. 363-387. He re- 
volted from Artaxerxes in 362, and may be 
regarded _as the founder of the kingdom of 
Pontus (Diod. xvi. 90)—8. Son of Mithridates 
IIL, reigned 266-240, and was succeeded by 
Mithridates IV.—II. Kings of Cappadocia — 
1, Sumamed Philoromaeus, reigned B.c. 93-63, 
and was elected king by the Cappadocians, 
under the direction of the Romans. He was 
several times expelled from his kingdom by 
Mithridates, was restored by Sulla in 92, ex- 
pelled in 90, and fled to Rome, restored by 
Aquillius in 89, expelled the next year, but 
received his throne in 84 from Sulla, was ex- 
pelled again by Mithridates in 66, and finally 
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| was reigning (Cic. Fam. xv.2; de Prov. Cons. 4). 
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restored by Pompey in 63 (App. Mithr. 10, 57, - 
60; Plut. Swill. 22; Justin. xxxviii. 2)—2, Sur- - 
named Philopator, succeeded his father in 63. 
The time of his death is not known; but it 
must have been before 51, in which year his son 


—3, Surnamed Husebes and Philoromaeus, son 
of No. 2, whom he succeeded about 51, He 
assisted Pompey against Caesar in 48, but was 


nevertheless pardoned by Caesar, who even en- ~ 


larged his territories. He was slain in 42 by 
Cassius, because he was plotting against him in 
Asia. (Cie. Fam. ii. 17, xv. 2; Diod. xlii. 45; 
Dio Cass. xlvii. 83; Caes. B. C. iii. 4.) 

Arion (Apiwy). 1. Of Methymna, in, Lesbos, 
an ancient Greek bard and a celebrated player 
on the cithara. He lived about B.c. 625, and 
spent a great part of his life at the court of 
Periander, tyrant of Corinth. His great work 
was to develop the dithyramb or choral hymn 
to Dionysus. He first employed a trained 
chorus of 50 singers, with distinct parts for 
singing and action, ranged in a circle around the 
altar, and therefore called the cyclic chorus, 
whereas Doric choruses had been drawn up in 
a rectangular form. This was an important 
step towards the growth of Greek tragedy (see 
Dict. Ant. s.v. Tragoedia). Of his life scarcely 
any thing is related beyond the beautiful story 
of his escape from the sailors with whom he 
sailed from Sicily to Corinth. On one occasion, 
thus runs the story, Arion went to Sicily to take 
part in some musical contest. He won the 
prize, and, laden with presents, he embarked in 
a Corinthian ship to return to his friend Peri- 
ander. The rude sailors coveted his treasures, 
and meditated his murder. After trying in 
vain to save his life, he at length obtained per- 
mission once more to play on the cithara. In 
festal attire he placed himself in the prow of 
the ship and invoked the gods in inspired 
strains, and then threw himself into the sea. 
But many song-loving dolphins had assembled 
round the vessel, and one of them now took the 
bard on its back and carried him to Taenarus, 
from whence he returned to Corinth in safety, — 
and related his adventure to Periander. Upon 
the arrival of the Corinthian vessel Periander 
inquired of the sailors after Arion, who replied 
that he had remained behind at Tarentum ; but 
when Arion, at the bidding of Periander, came 
forward, the sailors owned their guilt, and were 
punished according to their desert. In the time 
of Herodotus and Pausanias there existed at 
Taenarus a brass monument, representing Arion 
riding on a dolphin. Arion and his cithara 
(lyre) were placed among the stars. (Hdt. i, 23; 
Aelian, N. A. xii. 45; Cic. Tse. ii. 27, 67; Ov. 
Fast. ii. 83.) A fragment of a hymn to Poseidon, 
ascribed to Arion, is contained in Bergk’s Poetae 
Lyrict Graeci, p. 566, &e.—2, A fabulous horse, 
of which Poseidon was the father. [Posrmon.] 

Ariovistus, a German chief, who crossed the 
Rhine at the request of the Sequani, when they 
were hard pressed by the Aedui. He subdued 
the Aedui, but appropriated to himself part of 
the territory of the Sequani, and threatened to 
take still more. The Sequani now united with 
the Aedui in imploring the help of Caesar, who 
defeated Ariovistus about 50 miles from the 
Rhine, B.c. 58. Ariovistus escaped across the 
river in asmall boat. (Caes. B. G. i. 81-53; Dio 
Cass, xxxviii. 81; Plut. Caes. 18.) That his 
fame lived in Gaul is seen from Tac. Hist, 
iv. 73. 

Ariphron, 1, Grandfather of Pericles (Hdt. 
vi. 181).—2, A lyric poet of Sicyon (Athen. p. 
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702; Lucian, de Laps.6). A fragment is printed 
in Bergk, Poet. Lyr. 

Arisbe, a town of the Troad. It was a camp 

of Alexander, and was taken by the Gauls (Zi. 
ii. 886; Arrian, i. 12; Polyb. v. 111). 

Aristaenetus, a rhetorician of Nicaea, friend 
of Libanius, killed in an earthquake at Nico- 
media a.D. 358 (Amm. Mare. xvii. 7). To him is 
wrongly ascribed a collection of erotic epistles, 
ed. Hercher, 1873. : 

Aristaenus (Apioravos), of Megalopolis, 
sometimes called Aristaenetus, was frequently 
strategus or general of the Achaean League from 
B.c. 198 to 185. He was the political opponent 
of Philopoemen, and a friend of the Romans. 
(Polyb. xvii. 1-13, xxiii. 7, xxxii. 19; Liv. xxxiv. 
25.) 

Aristaeus (Apioraios), an ancient divinity 
representing the giver of best gifts, worshipped 
in many parts of Greece, especially in Thessaly, 
Boeotia, Arcada, Ceos, Corceyra, and other 
islands of the Aegean and Adriatic. No doubt 
Thera was an ancient seat of this worship, and 
thence it passed to Cyrene. When the later 
Hellenic religion prevailed, Aristaeus was re- 
presented as the son of one of the deities, a 
mortal deified for his virtues. His origin is 
then variously related in local traditions. (Hes. 
Th. 975; Pind. Pyth. ix. 45; Diod. iv. 81; Ap. 
Bh. iii. 500; Verg. Georg. i. 14, iv. 283.) He is 
described either as a son of Uranus and Ge, 
or, according to a more general tradition, as the 
son of Apollo and Cyrene. His mother Cyrene 
had been carried off by Apollo from mount 

' Pelion to Libya, where she gave birth to Ari- 
staeus. Aristaeus subsequently went to Thebes 
in Boeotia; but after the unfortunate death of 
his son Actaron, he left Thebes and visited 
almost all the Greek colonies on the coasts of 
the Mediterranean. Finally he went to Thrace, 
and after dwelling for some time near mount 
Haemus, where he founded the town of Ari- 
staeon, herdisappeared. Aristaeus is one of 
the most beneficent divinities in ancient mytho- 
logy: he was worshipped as the protector of 
flocks and shepherds, of vine and olive planta- 
tions ; he taught men to keep bees, and ‘averted 
from the fields the burning heat of the sun and 


_ other causes of destruction. 


Aristagoras (Apioraydpas), of Miletus, 
brother-in-law of Histiaeus, was left by the 
latter during his stay at the Persian court, in 
charge of the government of Miletus. Having 
failed in an attempt upon Naxos (B.c. 501), 
which he had promised to subdue for the 
Persians, and fearing the consequences of his 
failure, he induced the Ionian cities to revolt 
from Persia. He applied for assistance to the 
Spartans and Athenians: the former refused, 
but the latter sent him 20 ships and some troops. 
In 499 his army captured and burnt Sardis, but 
was finally chased back to the coast. The Athe- 
nians now departed; the Persians conquered 
most of the Ionian cities; and Aristagoras in 
despair fled to Thrace, where he was slain by 
the Edonians in 497 (Hdt. v. 80-51, 97-126; 
Thue. iv. 102). 

Aristander (AploravSpos), the most cele- 
brated soothsayer of Alexander the Great, wrote 
on prodigies (Arrian, iv. 4; Plin. xvii. 243). 

Aristarchus (Aplorapxos). 1. An Athenian, 
one of the leaders in the revolution of the ‘ Four 
Hundred,’ B.c. 411. He was afterwards put to 
death by the Athenians, not later than 406 
(Thue. viii. 90; Xen. Hell. i. 7, 28).—2. A Lace- 

_ daemonian, succeeded Cleander as harmost of 
_ Syzantium in 400, and in various waysill treated 
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the Cyrean Greeks, who had recently returned 
from Asia (Xen. An. vii. 2-6).—3. Of TEGEA, a 
tragic poet at Athens, contemporary with Eu- 
ripides, flourished about B.c. 454, and wrote 70 
tragedies (Nauck, Fr. Poet. Trag. 1856).—4. Of 
SaMos, an eminent mathematician and astro- 
nomer at Alexandria, flourished between B.c. 
280 and 264. He employed himself in the de- 
termination of some of the most important ele- 
ments of astronomy; but none of his works 
remain, except a treatise on the magnitudes 
and distances of the sun and moon (ep) peye av 
Kal amrootnuadtwy nAlov ical ceAnvns). Hdited 
by Wallis, Oxon. 1688, and reprinted in vol. iii. 
of his works ; by Nizze, 1856—5, Of Samo- 
THRACE, the celebrated grammarian, flourished 
B.C. 156. He was educated in the school of 
Aristophanes of Byzantium, at Alexandria, 
where he himself founded a grammatical ana 
critical school.. At an adyanced age he left 
Alexandria, and went to Cyprus, where he is 
said to have died at the age of 72, of voluntary 


starvation, because he was suffering from in- 


cenrable dropsy. Aristarchus was the greatest 
critic of antiquity. His labours were chiefly 
devoted to the Greek poets, but more especially 
to the Homeric poems, of which he published a 
recension, which has been the basis of the text 
from his time to the present day. The great 
object of his critical labours was to restore the 
genuine text of the Homeric poems, and to 
clear it of all later interpolations and corrup- 
tions. He marked those verses which he thought 
spurious with an obelos, and those which were 
repeated with an asterisk. He adopted the 
division (already made) of the Iliad and Odyssey 
into 24 books each. He did not confine himself 
to a recension of the text, but also explained 
and interpreted the poems: he opposed the 
allegorical interpretation which was then begin- 
ning to find favour, and which at a later time 
became very general. His grammatical prin- 
ciples were attacked by many of his contem- 
poraries: the most eminent of his opponents 
was CraTrs of Mallus. His criticisms are 
best preserved in the Venetian Scholia (ed. 
Bachmann, 1835). These Scholia include the 
Epitome, formed from the collection which 
Didymus and other Aristarcheans made from 
the writings of their master. 

Aristéas (Apioréas), of Proconnesus, an epic 
poet of whose life we have only fabulous ac- 
counts. His date is quite uncertain : some place 
him in the time of Croesus and Cyrus ; but other 
traditions make him earlier. than Homer, or 
a contemporary and teacher of Homer. We 
only know that he was earlier than Herodotus. 
He seems to have been a mystic writer about 
the Hyperboreans, and was said to be a magician, 
whose soul could leave and re-enter its body 
according to its pleasure. He was connected 
with the worship of Apollo, which he was said 
to have introduced at Metapontum. He is said 
to have travelled through the countries N. and 
E. of the Euxine, and to have visited the Isse- 
dones, Arimaspae, Cimmerii, Hyperborei, and 
other mythical nations, and after his return to 
have written an epic poem in 3 books, called 
The Arismaspéa (ra ’Apimdorea). This work is 
frequently mentioned by the ancients, but it is 
impossible to say who was the real author of it. 
(Hdt. iv. 13, 36; Strab. pp. 6, 839; Tzetz. ii. 724; 
Paus. i. 24, 6, v. 7,93; Gell. ix. 4.) 

Aristéas or Aristaeus, an officer of Ptolemy 
Philadelphus (8.c. 285-247), the reputed author 
of a Greek work giving an account of the man- 
ner in which the translation of the Septuagint 
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was executed, but which is generally admitted 
by the best critics to be spurious. Printed at 
Oxford, 1692, 8vo. 

Aristides (ApiorefSys). 1, An Athenian, son 
of Lysimachus, surnamed the ‘ Just,’ was of an 
ancient and noble family. He was the political 
disciple of Cleisthenes, and partly on that ac- 
count, partly from personal character, opposed 
from the first to Themistocles. Aristides fought 
as the commander of his tribe at the battle of 
Marathon, B.c. 490; and next year, 489, he was 
archon. In 483 he suffered ostracism, probably 
in consequence of the triumph of the maritime 
and. democratic policy of his rival. From Hat. 
viii. 79 he is generally supposed to have been 
still in exile in 480 at the battle of Salamis, 
where he did good service by dislodging the 
enemy, with a band raised and armed by him- 
self, from the islet of Psyttaleia: but the words 
of Herodotus are not precise, and in Arist. 
°AO, mod. 22 it is said that he was recalled before 
the battle: this agrees with Plutarch (Avist. 8). 
He was appointed general in the following year 
(479), and commanded the Athenians at tk? 
battle of Plataea. In 477, when the allies had 
become disgusted with the conduct of Pausanias 
and the Spartans, he and his colleague Cimon 
had the glory of obtaining for Athens the com- 
mand of the maritime confederacy : and to Aris- 
tides was by general consent entrusted the task 
of drawing up its laws and fixing its assessments. 
He sketched out the changes which Ephialtes 
adopted in developing democracy by the over- 
throw of the Areiopagus (Arist. A@. oA. 41). 
This first tribute (pdpos) of 460 talents, paid into 
a common treasury at Delos, bore hisname, and 
was regarded by the allies in after times as 
marking their Saturnian age. This is his last 
recorded act, He died after 471, the year of the 
ostracism of Themistocles, and yery likely in 
468. He died so poor that he did not leave 
enough to pay for his funeral: his daughters 
were portioned by the state, and his son Lysi- 
machus received a grant of land and of money. 
(Plut. Avist.; Nep. Arist.; Hdt. vi. 110, viii. 
89, ix. 18-70 ; Thue. viii. 79.)—2, The author of a 
work entitled Milesiaca, which was probably a 
romance, having Miletus for its scene. It was 
written in prose, and was of a licentious cha- 
racter. It was translated into Latin by L. Cor- 
nelius Sisenna, a contemporary of Sulla, and 
it seems to have become popular with the 
Romans. Aristides is reckoned as the inventor 
of the Greek romance, and the title of his work 
gave rise to the term Mélesian, as applied to 
works of fiction. He probably wrote at Miletus 
in the Ist or 2nd century B.c. (Oy. Trist. ii. 418, 
443; Plut. Crass. 32.) Fragm. by C. Miiller 
1851.—8, Of THeBys, a celebrated Greek 
painter, flourished about B.c. 860-330. The 
point in which he most excelled was in depict- 
ing the feelings, expressions, and passions which 
may be observed in common life. His pictures 
were so much yalued that long afterhis death 
Attalus, king of Pergamus, offered 600,000 
sesterces for one of them. (Plin. xxxv. 98; 
Dict. Ant. s.v. Pictura.\—4, P, Aelius Aris- 
tides, surnamed THnoporus, a celebrated Greek 
rhetorician, was born at Adriani in Mysia, in 
A.D. 117. He studied under Herodes Atticus at 
Athens, and subsequently travelled through 
Egypt, Greece, and Italy. The fame of his 
talents and acquirements was so great that 
monuments were erected to his honour in 
several towns which he had honoured with his 
presence, Shortly before his return he was 
attacked by an illness which lasted for 13 years, 
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but this did not prevent him from prosecuting 


his studies. He subsequently settled at Smyrna, - 
and when this city was nearly destroyed by an 


earthquake in 178, he used, his influence with 
the emperor M. Aurelius to induce him to assist 
in rebuilding the town. The Smyrnaeans 
showed their gratitude to Aristides by offering 


him various honours and distinctions, most of — 
which he refused: he accepted only the office — 


of priest of Asclepius, which he held until his 
death, about a.p. 180. The works of Aristides 
which have come down to us, are 55 orations 
and declamations, and 2 treatises on rhetorical 
subjects of little value. 
superior to those of the rhetoricians of his time, 
showing power both of thought and expression. 
The best edition of Aristides is by W. Dindorf, 


| Lips. 1829—5. Quintilianus Aristides, the — 


author of a treatise in 3 books on music, pro- 
bably lived in the 1st century after Christ. His 
work is perhaps the most valuable of all the 
ancient musical treatises; it is printed in the 
collection of Meibomius entitled Antiquae Mu- 
sicae Auctores Septem, Amst. 1652. 

Aristion (Apioriwy), a philosopher either of 
the Epicurean or Peripatetic school, made him- 
self tyrant of Athens through the influence of 
Mithridates. He held out against Sulla in B.c. 
87; and when the city was taken by storm, he 
was put to death by Sulla’s orders. (Athen. 
p. 211.) 

Aristippus (Aplorirmos). 1, Son of Aritades, 
and founder of the Cyrenaic school of philo- 
sophy, was born at Cyrene, probably about 428 
B.c. The fame of Socrates brought him to 
Athens, and he remained with him until a little 
before his execution, B.c. 399. He then lived 
as a teacher, receiving money from his pupils, 
in various places, first at Aegina, and afterwards 
at the court of Dionysius, tyrant of Syracuse; 
but he appears at last to have returned to 
Cyrene, and there to haye spent his old age. 


His orations are much ~ 


His philosophy rejected as useless discussions — 


about mathematics and physical science: like 
Protagoras, he held that sensation consisted in 
motion, and he distinguished two kinds of 


motion, the rough (rtpaxeta) producing pain, ~ 


and the smooth (Aela) producing «pleasure, 
the absence of motion a neutral state. As we 
are concerned only with our own feelings, not 
with those of others, we should aim at gaining 
as much of the pleasurable and as little of the 
painful or neutral as possible. The nature of 
actions is indifferent, so long as the result pro- 
duces a balance of pleasure. It is thus clear 
that Aristippus was a Hedonist, but it would be 
a mistake to suppose that he was himself an 
advocate of immorality, or even what we should 
call a mere sensualist, however much his theories 
tended to that end. He held that by nature 
the pleasant coincided with the good, and the 
unpleasant with the bad, thus being at liberty 
to condemn the vicious as ignorant of true plea- 
sure; he taught that we should not seek plea- 


sures purchased by greater pain, and that we _ 


should attain wisdom or insight to judge rightly 
of relative values. Further he required self- 
control, saying that there was no shame in in- 
dulgences, but it would be disgraceful if at any 
time he could not give them up. He was emi- 
nently gifted with evrpameAla, the power of 
adapting himself to circumstances so as to 
extract the greatest possible enjoyment from 
them, while he secured his contentment by 
limiting his desires. This is expressed in the 
lines of Horace, ‘mihi res non me rebus sub- 
jungere,’ ‘omnis Aristippum decuit color et 
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stetus et res, tentantem majora, fere praesen- 
tibus aequum’ (Hp. i. 1.19; i. 17. 23). In his 
striving for ¢pdvynots and freedom of mind he 
witnesses to the teaching of Socrates, though in 
hhis philosophy of life he is as far as possible 
from the ethics of Socrates and from the Socratic 
view of real existence. Among the members of 
his school (some of whom, as might be expected, 
‘pushed their founder’s view of pleasure to an 
extreme without his safeguards) were Antipater, 
‘Anniceris, Theodorus and Hegesias. His 
daughter Arete carried on his teaching, and 
imparted it to her son Aristippus the younger, 
thence called 6 unrpodidacros. (Xen. Mem. ii. 
‘1; Plut. Dion, 19; Diog. Laért. ii. 8, 56; Cic. 
Acad. ii. 42, 181, Fin. i. 7, 238, Tusc. ii. 6, 15.) 
—2. Two tyrants of Argos, in the time of Anti- 
gonus Gonatas. See Aristomacuus, Nos. 3 
and 4. 

Aristo,T., a distinguished Roman jurist, lived 
‘under thetemperor Trajan, and was a friend of 
‘the Younger Pliny. His works are occasionally 

mentioned in the Digest, but there is no direct 
extract from any of them in that compilation. 
He wrote notes on the Libri Postertorwm of 
Labeo, on Cassius, whose pupil he had been, and 
on Sabinus. 


_ Aristo. [Antstow.] 
__ Aristobilus (?ApiordBovaos), princes of 
Judaea. 1, Hldest son of Joannes Hyrcanus, 


assumed the title of king of Judaea, on the death 
of his father in B.c, 107. He put to death his 
brother Antigonus, in order to secure his 
power, but died in the following year, 106. 
(Jos. Ant. xiii, 11, B. J. i. 2.)—2. Younger son 
of Alexander Jannaeus and Alexandra. After 
the death of his mother in B.c. 70, there was a 
civil war for some years between Aristobulus 
and his brother Hyrcanus, for the possession of 
‘the crown. At length, in B.c. 68, Aristobulus 
was deprived of the sovereignty by Pompey and 
| carried away as a prisoner to Rome. In 57, he 
‘escaped from his confinement at Rome, with his 
son Antigonus, and, returning to Judaea, re- 
newed the war; but he was taken prisoner, and 
sent back to Rome by Gabinius. In 49, he was 
‘released by Julius Caesar, who sent him into 
Judaea, but he was poisoned on the way by 
some of Pompey’s party. (Jos. Ant. xiii. 16, 
xiy.1; B.J.i.6; Dio Cass. xxxvii. 15, xli. 18.) 
—3. Grandson of No. 2, son of Alexander and 
brother of Herod’s wife Mariamne. He was 
made high-priest by Herod, when he was only 
17 years old, but was afterwards drowned 
at Jericho, by order of Herod, B.c. 85. (Jos. 
Ant. xy. 2.)—4, Son of Herod the Great by 
Mariamne, was put to death in B.c. 6, with his 
brother Alexander, by order of their father, 
whose suspicions had been excited against them 
by their brother AntrpateR. (Jos. Ant. xvi. 1.) 
—5, Surnamed ‘the Younger,’ son of Aristobulus 
and Berenice, and grandson of Herod the Great. 
He was educated at Rome with his two brothers, 
Agrippa I. and Herod the future king of Chalcis. 
He died, as he had lived, in a private station. 
(Jos. Ant. xviii. 5.\—6, Son of Herod king of 
Chaleis, grandson of No. 4, and great-grandson 
of Herod the Great. In a.p. 55, Nero made him 
king of Armenia Minor, and in 61 added to his 
dominions some portion of the Greater Armenia 
which had been given to Tigranes. He joined 
the Romans in the war against Antiochus, king 
of Commagene, in 73. (Jos. Ant. xx. 8; Tac. 
Ann. xiii. 7, xiv. 26.) 
' Aristobiilus, 1. Of Cassandrea, served under 
Alexander the Great in Asia, and wrote a his- | 
tory of Alexander, which was one of the chief 
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sources used by Arrian in the composition of 
his work.—2, An Alexandrine Jew, and a Peri- 
patetic philosopher, lived B.c. 170, under Pto- 
lemy VI. Philometor. 

Aristocles (ApioroxAjjs). 1. Of Rhodes, a 
Greek grammariam and rhetorician, a contem- 
porary of Strabo.—2. Of Pergamus, a sophist 
and rhetorician, and a pupil of Herodes Atticus, 
lived under Trajan and Hadrian.—3, Of Messene, 
a Peripatetic philosopher, probably lived about 
the beginning of the 8rd century after Christ. 
He wrote a work on philosophy, some fragments 
of which are preserved by Husebius.—4. Sculp- 
tors. There were at least two sculptors of this 
name: 1. Aristocles of Sicyon, brother of Cana- 
chus, who is said to have founded a school of 
sculpture at Sicyon, with an hereditary reputa- 
tion for 7 generations, five of which are named? 
Aristocles, Synnoén, Ptolichus, Sostratus, and 
Pantias. This Aristocles probably lived about 
B.C. 520, in the later archaic period —2. Ari- 
stocles of Athens, who lived at the end of the 
same period, and of whose work a stele has been 
preserved. It is probable that the Aristocles of 
Cydonia mentioned by Paus. v. 25 as a very 
ancient sculptor is different from both of these 
and of an earlier date. Whether the Aristocles 
‘son and pupil of Cleoetas’ (Paus. v. 24) is the 
same as No. 2 remains uncertain. The inscrip- 
tion on the stele seems to mean that the author 
of it was son of Aristion (cf. Paus. vi. 8, 9). 

Aristécrates (Apioroxpdrys). 1. Last king 
of Arcadia, was the leader of the Arcadians in 
the second Messenian war, when they assisted 
the Messenians against the Spartans. Having 
been bribed by the Spartans, he betrayed the 
Messenians, and was in consequence stoned to 
death by the Arcadians, about B.c. 668, who 
now abolished the kingly office. (Strab. p. 862; 
Paus. iv. 17, viii. 5.)—2. An Athenian of wealth 
and influence, son of Scellias, was one of the 
Athenian generals at the battle of Arginusae, 
B.c. 406, and on his return to Athens was 
brought to trial and executed (Thuc. viii. 89; 
Xen. Hell. i. 5-7; Diod. xiii. 101; Plat. Gorg. 
472). 

Aristédémus (Apiorddyuos). 1. A descend- 
ant of Heracles, son of Aristomachus, and 
father of Kurysthenes and Procles. According 
to some traditions Aristodemus was killed at 
Naupactus by a flash of lightning, just as he 
was setting out on his expedition into Pelo- 
ponnesus; but a Lacedaemonian tradition re- 
lated that Aristodemus himself came to Sparta, 
was the first king of his race, and died a natural 
death (Paus. ii. 18, iii. 1; Hdt. vi. 52)—2. A 
Messenian, one of the chief heroes in the first 
Messenian war. As the Delphic oracle had 
declared that the preservation of the Messenian 
state demanded that a maiden of the house of 
the Aepytids should be sacrificed, Aristodemus 
offered his own daughter. In order to save her 
life, her lover declared that she was with child by 
him, but Aristodemus, enraged at this assertion, 
murdered his daughter and opened her body to 
refute the calumny. Aristodemus was after- 
wards elected king in place of Euphaes, who 
had fallen in battle against the Spartans, 
though the soothsayers objected that he was 
guilty of his daughter’s blood. He continued 
the war against the Spartans till at length, 
finding further resistance hopeless, he put an 
end to his life on the tomb of his daughter, 
about B.c. 723. (Paus. iv. 9-13.)—8. Tyrant of 
Cumae in Campania, at whose court Tarquinius 
Superbus died, B.c. 496 (Liv. ii. 21)—4. One of 
the 800 Spartans at Thermopylae (B.c. 480), 
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was not present at the battle in which his com- | leader, 
rades fell, either in consequence of sickness, or | 


because he had been sent on an errand from 
the camp. The Spartans punished him with 
Atimia, or civil degradation. Stung with this 
treatment he met his death at Plataea in the 
following year (479), after pérforming the wildest 
feats of valour. (Hdt. vii. 229.)—5, A tragic 
actor of Athens in the time of Demosthenes, 
took a prominent part in the political affairs of 
his time, and advocated peace with Macedonia. 
He was employed by the Athenians in their 
negotiations with Philip, with whom he was a 
great favourite (Dem. de Cor. p. 282, § 21; FL. 
p. 344, § 12).—6. Of Miletus, a friend and 
flatterer of Antigonus, king of Asia, who sent 
him into Greece in B.C. 315, in order to pro- 
mote his interests there (Diod. xix. 57—66).— 
7. There were many literary persons of this 
name referred to by the ancient grammarians. 
Two were natives of Nysa in Caria, both gram- 
marians, one a teacher of Pompey, and the 
other of Strabo. There was also an Aristo- 
demus of Elis, and another of Thebes, who are 
quoted as writers. 

Aristogiton (Apioroyeirwy). 1, The conspi- 
rator against the sons of Pisistratus. See 
Harmopius.—2, An Athenian orator and ad- 
versary of Demosthenes, Hyperides, and Dein- 
archus. He was often accused by Demosthenes 
and others, and defended himself in a number 
of orations which are lost. A speech of Dein- 
archus against Aristogiton is extant, and two 
which are attributed to Demosthenes, but are 
probably spurious. 

Aristomaché (’Apioroudxn), daughter of Hip- 
parinus of Syracuse, sister of Dion, and wife of 
the elder Dionysius, who married her and Doris 
of Loeri on the same ‘day. She afterwards 
perished with her daughter ARETE. 

AristOmachus (Apiorduayos). 1. Son of 
Talaus and brother of Adrastus.—2. Son of 
Cleodemus or Cleodaeus, grandson of Hyllus, 
great-grandson of Heracles, and father of 'Te- 
menus, Cresphontes, and Aristodemus. He fell 
in battle when he invaded Peloponnesus; but 
his three sons were more successful and con- 
quered Peloponnesus. (Hdt. vi. 52; Paus. ii. 7. 
6; Apollod. ii. 8..—8. Tyrant of Argos, under 
the patronage of Antigonus Gonatas, was as- 
sassinated and succeeded by Aristippus II. 
(Plut. Arat. 25.)—4, Tyrant of Argos, succeeded 
Aristippus II. ; he resigned his power upon the 
death of Demetrius in B.c. 229, and induced 
Argos to join the Achaean League. He after- 
wards deserted the Achaeans, and again assumed 
the tyranny of Argos; but the city having been 
taken by Antigonus Doson, Aristomachus fell 
into the hands of the Achaeans, and was by 
them put to death. It must be recollected 
in his favour that his preference of the Spartan 
leader to the Macedonian, whom Aratus called 
in, was the better policy. (Polyb. ii. 59; Plut. 
Arat. 25-44.) 

Aristoménes (’Apiorouévns). 1. The Messe- 
nian, the hero of the second war with Sparta, 
belongs more to legend than fo history. He 
was a native of Andania, and was sprung from 
the royal line of Aepytus. Tired of the yoke of 
Sparta, he began the war in B.c. 685, thirty- 
nine years after the end of the first war. Soon 
after its commencement he so distinguished 
himself by his valour that he was offered the 
throne, but refused it, and received the office of 
supreme commander. After the defeat of the 
Messenians in the third year of the war, through 
the treachery of Aristocrates, the Arcadian 
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Aristomenes retreated to the mountaitt 
fortress of Ira, and there maintained the war 
for eleyen years, constantly ravaging the land 
of Laconia. In one of his incursions, however, 
the Spartans overpowered him with superior 
numbers, and carrying him with fifty of his 
comrades to Sparta, cast them into the pit 
(eddas) where condemned criminals were 
thrown. The rest perished ; not so Aristomenes, 
the favourite of the gods; for legends told how 
an eagle bore him up on its wings as he fell, 
and a fox guided him on the third day from the 
cavern. But having incurred the anger of the 
Twin Brothers, his country was destined to 
ruin. The city of Iva, which he had so long 
successfully defended, fell into the hands of 
the Spartans; Aristomenes, after performing 
prodigies of valour, was obliged to leave his 
country, which was again compelled to submit 
to the Spartans, B.c. 668. He afterwards settled 
at Ialysus in Rhodes, where he died. Dama- 
getus, king of Ialysus, had been enjoined by 
the Delphic oracle ‘to marry the daughter of 
the best of the Greeks,’ and he therefore took 
to wife the daughter of Aristomenes, who ac- 
companied him to Rhodes. The Rhodians 
honoured Aristomenes as a hero, and from him 
were descended the illustrious family of the 
Diagoridae. At Leuctra his apparition was seen 
aiding the Thebans against the Spartans. (Paus. 
iv. 14-24, 32; Polyb. iv. 82.)—2, An Acarna- 
nian, who governed Egypt with justice and 
wisdom during the minority of Ptolemy V. 
Epiphanes, but was put to death by Ptolemy 
in 192 (Polyb. xv. 81, xviii. 36.—3, A comic 
poet of Athens, flourished during the Pelopon- 
nesian war. 

Ariston (Apicrwy). 1. Of Chios, a Stoic 
philosopher, and a disciple of Zeno, flourished 
about B.c. 260. Though he professed himself a 
Stoie, yet he differed from Zeno in several 
points: he more nearly approached to the 
Cynics; he despised all culture, the study of 
dialectics and physics, and valued ethical dis- 
cussion alone, holding indifference to worldly 
goods to be the aim of philosophy—2, A Peri- 
patetic philosopher of Iulis in the island of 
Ceos, succeeded Lycon as head of the Peri- 
patetic school, about B.c. 224. He wrote several 
philosophical works which are lost (Diog. Laért. 
v. 70; Cic. de Fin. v. 5).—8, Of Alexandria, a 
Peripatetic philosopher and a contemporary of 
Strabo, wrote a work on the Nile (Strab. p. 690). 

Aristonautae (Apicrovadra), a town in 
Achaia, the harbour of Pallene. 

Aristonicus (Apiordvixos). 1, A natural 
son of Kumenes II. of Pergamus. Upon the 
death of his brother Attalus ITI. s.c. 138, who 
left his kingdom to the Romans, Aristonicus 
laid claim to the crown. At first he met with 
considerable success. He defeated in 131 the 
consul P. Licinius Crassus; but in 130 he was 
defeated and taken prisoner by M. Perperna, 
was carried to Rome by M’. Aquillius in 129, 
and was there put to death. (Vell. Pat. ii. 4; 
Flor. ii. 20; Strab. p. 646.)—2, An Alexandrine 
grammarian, a contemporary of Strabo, and 
the author of several works, most of which 
related to the Homeric poems (Strab. p. 38). 

Aristonymus (Apiordyvupos), a comic poet 
and contemporary of Aristophanes and Ami- 
psias. 

Aristdphanes (Apioroddyns). 1. The cele- 
brated comic poet of Athens, was born about 
B.c. 444; he belonged to the deme of Cydathe- 
naion. His father Philippus had possessions 
in Aegina, and may originally have come from 
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that island, whence a question arose whether | 
Aristophanes was a genuine Athenian citizen : 
his enemy Cleon brought against him more) 
than one accusation to deprive him of his civic | 
rights (fevias papal), but without success. | 
He had three sons, Philippus, Araros, and} 
Nicostratus, but of his private history we know | 
nothing. He probably died about B.c. 380. | 
The comedies of Aristophanes are of the highest | 
historical interest, containing as they do an 
admirable series of caricatures of the leading | 
men of the day, and a contemporary commen- | 
tary on the evils existing at Athens. Indeed, 
the caricature is the only feature in modern | 
social life which at all resembles them. Ari- 
stophanes wrote because he was a genius and 
a poet; and it would be a mistake to sup- 
pose that he produced plays merely or pri- 
marily with a political purpose. At the same 
time he wrote with a patriotic feeling, and in 
many points with wisdom; though in many 
also he was above measure reactionary. He 
had the strongest affection for Athens, and 
longed to see her restored to the state in which 
she was flourishing in the previous generation, 
and almost in his own childhood, before Peri- 
cles became the head of the government, and 
when the age of Miltiades and Aristides had 
but just passed away. The first great evil of 
his own time against which he inveighs, is the 
Peloponnesian war, which he regards as the 
work of Pericles. To this fatal war, among a 
host of evils, he ascribes the influence of dem- 
agogues like Cleon at Athens. Another great 
object of his indignation was the recently 
adopted system of education which had been 
introduced by the Sophists, acting on the 
speculative and inquiring turn given to the 
Athenian mind by the Ionian and Eleatic 
philosophers, and the extraordinary intellectual 
development of the age following the Persian 
war. The new theories introduced by the 
 Sophists threatened to overthrow the founda- 
tions of morality, by making persuasion and 
not truth the object of man in his intercourse 
with his fellows, and to substitute a universal 
scepticism for the religious creed of the people. 
The worst effects of such a system were seen in 
Alcibiades, who combined all the elements 
which Aristophanes most disliked, heading the 
war party in politics, and protecting the sophis- 
tical school in philosophy and also in literature. 
Of this latter school—the literary and poetical 
Sophists—Euripides was the chief, whose works 
are full of that werewpocopia which contrasts so 
strongly with the moral dignity of Aeschylus and 
Sophocles; on account of which Aristophanes 
introduces him as soaring in the air to write his 
tragedies. Another feature of the times was 
the excessive love for litigation at Athens, the 
consequent importance of the dicasts, and dis- 
graceful abuse of their power; all of which 
enormities, are made by Aristophanes objects 
of continual attack. But though he saw what 
were the eyils of his time, he had not wisdom 
to find a remedy for them, except the hopeless 
and undesirable one of a movement backwards. 
His first comedy was the Aaradcis, or Ban- 
queters, which in B.c. 427 gained the second 
prize: like the Clouds, it objected to the 
modern tendency of education to produce 
quibbles of rhetoric. In 428 his Babylonians 
was produced in the name of Callistratus 
(Acharn. 635). The title was applied to foreign 
slaves and the chorus consisted of slaves 
branded on the forehead with an owl, as the 


property of Athens. The play was directed 
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against the arbitrary treatment of her allies 
by Athens; and as many of them were then 
present for the spring payment of tribute, the 
offence was greater, and Callistratus was in- 
dicted by Cleon (Acharn. 377). The follow- 
ing is a list of, his extant comedies, with the 
year in which they were performed. In the 
first group, those before the Sicilian expedition 
may be reckoned, which used political satire 
with no restraint : viz. im 425, Acharnians. 
Produced in the name of Callistratus. First 
prize.— 424. ‘Immets, Knights or Horsemen. 
The first play produced in the name of Aristo- 
phanes himself. First prize; second, Cratinus. 
—423. Clouds. First prize, Cratinus; second, 
Amipsias.-~- 422. Wasps. Second  prize— 
Clouds (second edition), failed in obtaiming a 
prize. Some writers place this B.c. 411, and 
the whole subject is very uncertain.—419. 
Peace. Second prize; Eupolis first. In the 
second group there is less of political satire and 
less bitterness: viz. in 414, Birds. Second 
prize; Amipsias, first; Phrynichus, third.— 
411. Lysistrata.—Thesmophoriazusae. Dur- 
ing the Oligarchy.—408. First Plutws.—405. 
Frogs. First prize ; Phrynichus, second; Plato, 
third. Death of Sophocles.—392. Hcclesiazusae. 
—888. Second edition of the Plutus. In the 
Ecclesiazusae and the Plutus the personal 
satire has nearly disappeared, and there is 
more approach to the Middle Comedy: the 
Plutus may be regarded as the transition, which 
is also marked by the disappearance of the 
chorus, connected perhaps with the poverty of 
the time.—The last two comedies of Aristo- 
phanes were the Aeolosicon and Cocalus, pro- 
duced about B.c. 887 (date of the peace of 
Antalcidas) by Araros, one of his sons. They 
seem to have resembled the Middle Comedy, 
having no chorus or parabasis and more regu- 
lar plots. Suidas tells us that Aristophanes was 
the author, in all, of 54 plays. As a poet Ari- 
stophanes possessed merits of the highest order. 
His works contain exquisite snatches of lyric 
poetry ; and some of his choruses, particularly 
one in the Knights, in which the horses are 
represented as rowing triremes in an expedition 
against Corinth, are written with a spirit and 
humour unrivalled in Greek: They were in 
some points not very dissimilar to English 
ballads. He was a complete master of the 
Attic dialect, and in his hands the perfec- 
tion of that glorious language is wonderfully 
shown. The burlesque element also is freely 
admitted : animals of every kind are pressed 
into his service; frogs chaunt choruses, a dog 
is tried for stealing a cheese, and an iambic 
verse is composed of the grunts of a pig.— 
Editions. In the Poetae Scenici of Dindorf, 
1870; Bergk, 1872; Meineke, 1861; Holden, 
1868: the Frogs and Wasps by Rogers, with 
a verse translation are to be recommended. 
For the whole the most useful assistance is 
Bekker’s edition with notes variorwm and 
Scholia.—2. Of Byzantium, son of Apelles, and 
one of the most eminent Greek grammarians at 
Alexandria. He was pupil of Zenodotus and 
Eratosthenes, and teacher of the celebrated 
Aristarchus. He was born about 260 B.c., 
lived in the reigns of Ptolemy IL. and Ptolemy 
III., and had the supreme management of the 
library at Alexandria. Aristophanes was the 
first who introduced the use of accents in the 
Greek language. He devoted himself chiefly 
to the criticism and interpretation of the Greek 
poets, and more especially of Homer, of whose 
work he made a new and critical edition 
12 
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(5:6p0wo1s). The philosophers Plato and Ari- 
stotle likewise engaged his attention, and of the 
former, as of several of the poets, he made new 
and critical editions. All we possess of his 
numerous works consists of fragments svatbered 
through the Scholia on the poets, some Argu- 
menta to the plays of the tragic poets and of 
Aristophanes, and a part of his Aégets, which 
is printed in Boissonade’s edition of Herodian’s 
Partitiones, London, 1819, p. 288-289 ; Nauck, 
1848. 

Aristéphon (Apiordpwv). 1. Of the demus 
of Azenia in Attica, one of the most distin- 
guished Athenian orators about the close of the 
Peloponnesian war. The number of laws 
which he proposed may be inferred from his 
own statement, as preserved by Aeschines, that 
he was accused 75 times of haying made illegal 
proposals, but that he had always come off 
victorious. In 2.c. 854 he accused Iphicrates 
and Timotheus, and in the same year he came 
forward in the assembly to defend the law of 
Leptines against Demosthenes. The latter 
treats him with great respect, and reckons him 
amongst the eloquent orators (Dem. Hubul. § 
30; Athen. pp. 18, 88).—2, Of the demus of Col- 
yttus, a contemporary of Demosthenes, and an 
orator of great distinction and influence. It 
was this Aristophon whom Aeschines served as 
a clerk, and in whose service he was trained 
for his public career. [Anscuinus.|—3, A 
comic poet of the Middle Comedy.—4, A painter 
of some distinction, son and pupil of Aglaophon, 
and brother of Polygnotus. 

Aristotéles (’ApiororéAns), the philosopher, 
was born at Stagira, a town in Chaleidice in 
Macedonia, B.c. 884. His father, Nicomachus, 
was physician in ordinary to Amyntas II., king 
of Macedonia, and the author of several treatises 
on subjects connected with natural science : his 
mother, Phaestis (or Phaestias), was descended 
from a Chalcidian family. The studies and 
occupation of his father account for the early 
inclination manifested by Aristotle for the 
investigation of nature, an inclination which is 
perceived throughout his whole life. He lost 
his father before he had attained his 17th year: 
and he was entrusted to the guardianship of 
one Proxenus of Aturneus in Mysia, who was 
settled in Stagira. In 867, he went to Athens 
to pursue his studies, and there became a pupil of 
Plato, who had just returned from Sicily, about 
365. Plato soon distinguished him above all 
his other disciples. He named him the ‘intellect 
of his school,’ and his house, the house of the 
‘reader.’ Aristotle lived at Athens for 20 years, 
till 847. During the whole of this period the 
good understanding which subsisted between 
teacher and scholar continued, with some 
trifling exceptions, undisturbed; for the stories 
of the disrespect and ingratitude of the latter 
towards the former are nothing but calumnies 
invented by his enemies. During the last 10 
years of his first residence at Athens, Aristotle 
gave instruction in rhetoric, and distinguished 
himself by his opposition to Isocrates. It was 
at this time that he published his first rhetorical 
writings. Upon the death of Plato (847) Ari- 
stotle left Athens ; perhaps he was offended by 
Plato having appointed Speusippus as his suc- 
cessor in the Academy. He first repaired to his 
friend Hermeias at Atarneus, where he married 
Pythias, the adoptive daughter of the prince. 
On the death of Hermeias, who was killed by 
the Persians (844), Aristotle fled from Atarneus 
to Mytilene. Two years afterwards (842) he 


accepted an invitution from Philip of Macedonia, | 
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to undertake the instruction of his son Alex- 
ander, then 18 years of age. Here Aristotle 
was treated with the most marked respect. His 
native city, Stagira, which had been destroyed 
by Philip, was rebuilt at his request, and Philip 
caused a gymnasium (called Nymphaeum) to be 
built there in a pleasant grove expressly for 
Aristotle and his pupils. Severalof the youths 
of the Macedonian nobles were educated by 
Aristotle along with Alexander. Aristotle spent 
7 years in Macedonia; but Alexander enjoyed 
his instruction without interruption for only 4. 
Still with such a pupil eyen this short period 
was sufficient for a teacher like Aristotle to 
fulfil the highest purposes of education, and to 
create in his pupil that sense of the noble and 
great, which distinguishes Alexander from all 
those conquerors who have only swept like a 
hurricane through the world, On Alexander's 
accession to the throne in 885, Aristotle re- 
turned to Athens. Here he found his friend 
Xenocrates president of the Academy. He 
himself had the Lycéum, a gymnasium sacred 
to Apollo Lyceus, assigned to him by the state. 
He soon assembled round him a large number 
of distinguished scholars, to whom he delivered 
lectures on philosophy in the shady walks 
(replrarot) which surrounded the Lyceum, 
while walking up and down (repuraray), and 
not sitting, which was the general practice of 
the philosophers. Irom one or other of these 
circumstances the name Peripatetic is derived, 
which was afterwards given to his school. 
According to an account preserved by Gellius 
(xx. 5) he gave two different courses of lec- 
tures every day. ‘Those which he delivered in 
the morning (€wOivds mepiraros) to a narrower 
circle of chosen (esoteric) hearers, and which 
were called acrowmatic or acroatic, embraced 
subjects connected with the more abstruse 
philosophy (theology), physics, and dialectics. 
Those which he delivered in the afternoon 
(SeAwds meplraros) and intended for a more 
promiscuous circle (which accordingly he called 
exoteric), extended to rhetoric, sophistics, and 
politics. He appears to have taught not so 
much inthe way of conversation, as in regular 
lectures. His school soon became the most 
celebrated at Athens, and he continued to pre- 
side over it for 18 years (835-828). During this 
time he also composed the greater part of his 
works. In these labours he was assisted by the 
truly kingly liberality of his former pupil, who 
not only presented him with 800 talents, but 
also caused large collections of natural curi- 
osities to be made for him, to which posterity 
is indebted for one of his most excellent works, 
the History of Animals. Meanwhile various 
causes contributed to throw a cloud over the 
latter years of the philosopher's life. In the 
first place, he felt deeply the death of his wife, 
Pythias, who left behind her a daughter of the 
same name; he lived subsequently with a 
friend of his wife's, the slave Herpyllis, who 
bore him a son, Nicomachus. Another trouble 
was the breach in his friendship with Alexander, 
caused by the affair of Callisthenes. [See ALEx- 
ANDER; CALLISTHENES.| The story that Ayi- 
stotle had a share in poisoning the king is a 
fabrication of a later age; and moreover it is 
certain that Alexander died a natural death. 
After the death of Alexander (828) Aristotle was 
looked upon with suspicion at Athens as a 
friend of Macedonia; but as it was not easy to 
bring any political accusation against him, he 
was accused of impiety (aceBelas) by the hiero- 
phant Eurymedon, He withdrew from Athens 
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before his trial, and escaped in the beginning | 
of 322 to Chalcis in Huboea, where he died in| 
the course of the same year, in the 68rd year of | 


his age, of a chronic disease of the stomach. 
His body was transported to his native city 
Stagira, and his memory was honoured there, 
like that of a hero, by yearly festivals. He be- 
queathed to Theophrastus his well-stored 
library and the originals of his writings. Im- 
plicit reliance cannot be placed on the depre- 
ciatory picture of some later writers, that 
Aristotle was short and of slender make, 
with small eyes, and a lisp in his pro- 
nunciation, using Z for Ff, and with a sort 
of sarcastic expression in his countenance 
(Diog. Laért. v.1; Ael. V.H. iii. 19; Anth. Pal. 
iii. 176). At any rate these carpings show 
that there was nothing 
to allege against the no- 
bility of character which 
may be inferred from his 
writings. He exhibited 
remarkable attention to 
external appearance, and 
bestowed much care on 
his dress and _ person. 
He is described as having 
been of weak health, 
which, considering the 
astonishing extent of his 
studies, shows all the 
more the energy of his 
mind. The importance 
of Aristotle’s work can 
hardly be over-estimated, though his place as 
the greatest of ancient philosophers was not 
fully recognised till the middle ages. Indeed, it 
would be difficult to name a writer in any age 
who to such a degree combined thoroughness 
and reality with comprehensiveness. For Ari- 
stotle dealt scientifically, so far as existing 
materials could go, with all branches of know- 
ledge. | He founded the science of reasoning, 


APIZTO, 
Bust of Aristotle. 


since called Logic, as opposed to. the Dialectic. 


or art of discussion instituted by Socrates and 
Plato. In theoretical physics he could not 
supply us with anything that makes for present 
knowledge, but he did supply the foundation 
upon which the greater part of the system of 
the Schoolmen, and the literature which grew 
out of it, was based. In mathematics he seems 
to have quitted the speculative methods of 


Plato and to have brought us nearer to the | 


real discoveries of Archimedes. In natural his- 


tory, investigating the whole of zoology, he | 


arrived, as willbe seen, at broad classifications 


entirely his own, but approved by modern | 


science. The same force and clearness of reason, 
and the same comprehensive grasp of his sub- 
jects, mark his works on moral philosophy, on 
political history, and on literary criticism, and 
have left their impress in much of modern 
thought and method where the debt to Aristotle 
as the originator is often forgotten. A com- 
plete list of the works written by Aristotle is 
unattainable. It is remarkable that while we 
have two lists handed down, one said to be by 
the Alexandrian Hermippus (200 .p.), the other 
by Ptolemaeus, a Peripatetic of the 2nd cen- 
tury A.D. (preserved by Arabian writers), the 
former, putting the total at 400 writings, does 
not mention important works of Aristotle which 
we now possess: it was probably a list of Ari- 
stotelian works at that time in the Alexandrian 
library. In the collection which we now have 
many, no dovbt, are rightly noted by modern 
writers as spurious : it does not, however, follow 
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that they present to us nothing of Aristotle; 
for, while in several that are rightly attributed 
to Aristotle there are insertions and alterations 
by later writers, on the other hand much that 
Aristotle did not write probably represents the 
notes of his teaching thrown into shape by his 
pupils and followers. The works by Aristotle, 
or bearing his name, may be divided into the 
following classes, according to the subjects of 
which they treat. J. DraLectics anp Locic.— 
The extant logical writings are comprehended 
as a whole under the title Organon (“Opyavor, 
i.e. instrument of science). They are occupied 
with the investigation of the method by which 
man arrives at knowledge. An insight into the 
nature and formation of conclusions and of 
proof by means of conclusions, is the common 
aim and centre of all the separate 6 works com- 
posing the Organon: these separate works are, 
1. Karnyopia, Praedicamenta, in which Ari- 
stotle treats of the (10) comprehensive generic 
ideas, under which all the attributes of things 
may be subordinated as species: that is, in 
order to get an exhaustive definition of con- 
cepts they are made to fall under one or other of 
these classes or categories, of which the 4 most 
important determine the substance of anything 
(ovola or ti €o71), the quantity (mdécov), the 
quality (rotov), the relation (mpds ri). 2. Tep) 
Epunvetas, De Interpretatione, concerning the 
expression of thought by means of speech. 
(This is by a later writer.] 8, 4. "AvadutTiKa& 
mpdtepa and torepa, Analytica, each in 2 
books, on the theory of conclusions: so called 
from the resolution of the conclusion into its 
fundamental component parts. 5. Tom«d, De 
Locis, in 8 books, of the general points of view 
(rém01) from which conclusions may be drawn. 
6. Tlep) cogpiorinay eAéyxwy (the 9th of the 
Topica), concerning the fallacies which only 
apparently prove something. The term ‘logic’ 
was not applied to this science by Aristotle 
(who called it ‘ Analytic’), but by the Stoic 
school. The best edition of the Organon is by 
Waitz, Lips. 1846—IL. Mrrapuysics, or ‘the 
first philosophy,’ in 14 books (réy pet& Ta 
pvoixa), originally distinct treatises, indepen- 
dent of one another, which were put together 
as one work after Aristotle’s death (Books ii. 
and xi. from ch. 8 are spurious). The title also 
is of late origin, and was given to the work 
from its being placed in’ the collection of 
Andronicus after (wera) the Physics (ra 
gvoixa). The subject is the origin and nature 
of existence, or, more particularly, it treats 
of (a) the relation of the individual to the 
universal, (b) form to matter, (c) the moving to 
the moved. Whereas Plato allows only ideas 
(the universal) to have real existence, Aristotle 
denies the separate and independent existence 
of the Platonic ideas. His view is that the 
formless substance of matter (8An) has merely 
the capacity for becoming something (Suvdmer 
Zor), it attains reality (évépyesa or évreAéxeia) 
when form (e/S0s) is communicated to it. 
From the relations of form and matter arises 
motion : the moving element is the form, which 
produces reality; the moved is the potential or 
material. The highest good being the final 
object is the ultimate source of movement and 
life in the world. [Separately edited by Bonitz 
and Schwegler.J—III. Screncz, including 
(a) Mathematics, on which we have two treatises 
not by Aristotle, but probably conveying his 
teaching: viz. Mep) aréuy pauper, t. e. con- 
cerning indivisible lines, and Mny avikd rpoBAh- 
para, Mechanical Problems; (6) Physics, in 
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which we have—(1) dvoixh axpdacis (called 
also by others wep) adpxev), in 8 books. In these 
Aristotle develops the general principle; of 
natural science. (Cosmology.) (2) Concerning 
the Heaven (rep) odpavov), in 4 books. (3) On 
Production and Destruction (rep) yevérews Kal 
Oopas, de Generatione et Corruptione), in 2 
books, develop the general laws of production 
and destruction. (4) On Meteorology (uerewpo- 
Aoyixd, de Meteoris),in 4 books. (5) On the 
Universe (rep) kbapnov, de Mundo), a letter to 
Alexander, treats the subject of the last 2 works 
in a popular tone and a rhetorical style alto- 
gether foreign to Aristotle, and is certainly not 
his work. The theories of Aristotle about the 
nature of the world, where he was left to specu- 
lation unaided by experience, have a different 
value from his treatment of natural history. 
With the problems of creation he was not con- 
cerned, because he held matter and form to be 
eternal. His theories of the spherical earth in 
the centre, with concentric heavenly spheres 
around it, and the heaven of the fixed stars as 
the innermost, are of a purely literary value 
from their bearing on the Paradiso of Dante. 
(6) The History of Animals (rept (éwv toropta), 
in 9 books (the 10th being spurious), treats of all 
the peculiarities of this division of the natural 
kingdom, according to genera, classes, and 
species; especially giving all the character- 
istics of each animal according to its external 
and internal vital funetions; according to the 
manner of its copulation, its mode of life, and 
its character. The best edition is by Schneider, 
Lips. 1811. The observations in this work are 
the triumph of ancient sagacity, and have been 
confirmed by the results of the most recent in- 
vestigations. For instance, he divides the animal 
kingdom into the vertebrate and invertebrate : 
in the former he distinguishes mammals, birds, 
reptiles and fishes, and recognises that whales 
are mammals. (7) On the Parts of Animals 
(rep) (dav popiwy), in 4 books, in which Ari- 
stotle, after describing the phaenomena in each 
species, develops the causes of these phaeno- 
mena by means of the idea to be formed of the 
purpose which is manifested in the formation 
of the animal. (8) On the Generation of 
Animals (rep) (éwv yevécews), in 5 books, 
treats of the generation of animals and the 
organs of generation. (9) De Incessu Ani- 
malium (wep! (dwy mopetas). [rep Cbwy 
Kiwnoews 18 spurious.] (10) Three books on 
the Soul (rep) Wuxjjs). Aristotle defines the soul 
to be that which gives real form to the bodily 
matter, : and therefore moyement and life. 
Man differs from other animals in having 
spirit (vovs) besides the animal soul. There 
are besides smaller treatises connected with this 
subject, on memory, sleep, dreams, &c. (11) In 
the 87 sections of Problems (poBAhuwata) we 
have many remarks that are Aristotle’s on 
varlous branches of knowledge, but buried in a 
mass of later additions, The treatises ep) 
edd wept Xpwudrov, mep) &kovorav, mep) 
wuaTiwy aKovoudrwy, and the pucoyveuincd 
are spurious. Several anatomical works of 
Aristotle have been lost. He was the first 
person who many especial manner advocated 
anatomical investigations, and showed the 
necessity of them for the study of the natural 
sciences. He frequently refers to investiga- 
tions of his own on the subject.—IV. Pracrt- 
caL Puosopry or Porrrics.—All that falls 
within the sphere of practical philosophy is com- 
prehended in three principal works: the H thies, 
tho Politics, and the Oeconomics. (1) The 
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Nicomachean Ethics (H@:Ka Nikowaxera), in- 


10 books. Aristotle here begins with the 
highest-and most universal end of life, for the 
individual as well as for the community in the 
state. This is happiness (cvSamovia); and its 
conditions are, on the one hand, perfect virtue 
exhibiting itself in the actor, and, on the other 
hand, corresponding bodily advantages and 
favourable external circumstances. Virtue is 
the readiness to act constantly and consciously 
according to the laws of the rational nature of 
man (4p6ds Adyos). The nature of virtue shows 
itself in its appearing as the medium between two 
extremes. In accordance with this, the several 
virtues are characterised. Editions by Grant, 
1874; Ramsauer, 1878; Bywater, 1890; Notes 
by Stewart, 1893 ; Book v. by H. Jackson, 1879. 
—(2) The Eudemean Ethics (H0ixKa Evdjpuera), 
in 7 books, of which only books i. ii. iii, and vil. 
are preserved, while the remaining books iv. v. 
and yi. are a repetition of books vy. vi. and vii. of 
the Nicomachean Ethics. This ethical work 
is a recension of Aristotle’s lectures, edited by 
Eudemus.—(8) *H@iKa Méyaada, in 2 books, a 
sketch compiled from the Nicomachean and 
Eudemean Ethics.—(4) Politics (MoAurixd) in 
8 books. The Ethics conduct us to the Politics. 
The connexion between the two works is so 
close, that in the Ethics by the word torepoy 
reference is made by Aristotle to the Polzties, 
and in the latter by mpdérepoy to the Ethics. 
The Politics show how happiness is to be 
attained for the human community in the 
state; for the object of the state is not merely 
the external preservation of life, but ‘happy 
life, as it is attained by means of virtue’ 
(aperh, perfect development of the whole man). 
Hence also ethics form. the first and most 
general foundation of political life, because the 
state cannot attain its highest object if mor- 
ality does not prevail among its citizens. The 
house, the family, is the element of the state. 
Accordingly Aristotle begins with the doctrine 
of domestic economy, then proceeds to a de- 
scription of the different forms of government, 
after which he gives a delineation of the most 
important Hellenic constitutions, and then in- 
vestigates which of the constitutions is the 
best (the ideal of the state)—an aristocracy in 
which the citizenship is enjoyed only by those 
whose position and education fits them’ to 
direct the state. Hence he desires a state 
education for the citizens. Manual labour is 
left to slaves and aliens; for he assumes 
slavery as anecessary condition. The doctrine 
concerning education, as most important in 
this best state, forms the conclusion. Editions 
by Congreve, 1874; Susemihl, 1879; New- 
man, Oxford, 1887; transl. by Jowett; and by 
Welldon.—(6) It was known that Aristotle had 
written wholly or in part several moAfre:a, 
2. €. particular accounts of the constitutions 
of various states (more than 100 in number, as 
was said). Of these it was supposed that only 
fragments, collected by Neumann and by Rose, 
survived. But a papyrus was discovered in 
Egypt and was published in 1891 by the British 
Museum, containing the greater part of the 
*AOnvaiwy moAitela, a treatise of considerable 
historical value for the elucidation and con- 
firmation of several points in the constitutional 
history of Athens down to the close of the 5th 
century B.c. How far, or in what sense, this 
is to be regarded as a genuine work of Aristotle 
is still a subject of discussion. There is in- 
ternal evidence of its having been written be- 
fore the date of Aristotle’s death: if not by 
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| himself, at least from notes of his teaching. 
| Editio princeps by Kenyon, 1891; also by 


Sandys, 1892.—(7) Oeconomics (oikovopukd), 
in 2 books, which are by a later writer.—V. 
Worxs or Art. To these belong the Poe- 
tics and Rhetoric. (1) The Poetics (Tep) 
mwointucyjs). Aristotle penetrated deeper than 
any of the ancients into the essence of the 
Hellenic art. He,is the father of the aes- 
thetics of poetry, as he is the completer of 
Greek rhetoric as a science. He holds that 
‘Poetry ig more serious and more profound 
than History, because it deals with universal 
truth, not with that which lies in details.’ The 
greatest part of the treatise contains a theory 
of Tragedy, under which head he has left us 
criticisms on particular Greek plays: he defines 
Tragedy as the imitation of some action of 
proper magnitude in fitting language, not by 
narrative, but by action, so as to effect through 
pity and terror a purgation of the passions 
(kd@apots), 7.e. so that the excitable passions 
are ‘worked out’ and the mind is left calm 
though elevated («d@apois being a medical meta- 
phor). He calls Euripides the ‘most tragic’ 
of the Tragedians. Epic ‘poetry, as though 
superseded in value by Tragedy, he treats 
slightly, and says little of Lyric. [Editions 
and comments by Christ, 1878; Bernays, 1880; 
Braunscheid, 1882; Wharton, 1883; Prickard, 
1891.|—(2) Lhe Rhetoric (réxvn pntopixh), in 
8 books; but the genuineness of the 3rd is doubt- 
ful. Rhetoric, as a science, according to Ari- 


“ stotle, stands side by side with Dialectics. That 


which makes a scientific treatment of rhetoric 
possible is the argumentation which awakens 


\ conviction: he therefore directs his chief atten- 


tion to the theory of oratorical argumentation. 
The second division of the work treats of 
the production of that favourable disposition 
in the hearer in consequence of which the 
orator appears to him to be worthy of credit. 
The third part treats of oratorical expression 


andarrangement. Hdition by Copeand Sandys, 


1877; transl. by Welldon. [The ‘Pnropixy 
mpos *AAékavdSpov is spurious.].—VI. PorTry. 
Though several epigrams are falsely attributed 
to him, it is probable that the beautiful 
Scolion beginning ’Apera modtpoxbe yéver 
Bporel@, in praise of Hermeias, is his work.— 
According to a story current in antiquity Ari- 
stotle bequeathed his library and MSS. to 
Theophrastus, his successor in the Academy. 
On the death of Theophrastus, the libraries and 
MSS. both of Aristotle and Theophrastus are 
said to have come into the hands of his relation 
and disciple, Neleus of Scepsis. This Neleus 
sold both libraries to Ptolemy IT. king of Egypt, 
for the Alexandrian library; but he retained 
for himself, as an heirloom, the original MSS. 
of the works of these two philosophers. The 
descendants of Neleus, who were subjects of 
the king of Pergamus, knew of no other way of 
securing them from the search of the Attali, 
who wished to rival the Ptolemies in forming a 
large library, than concealing them in a cellar, 
where for a couple of centuries they were 
exposed to the ravages of damp and worms. 
It was not till the beginning of the century 
before the birth of Christ that a wealthy book- 
collector, the Athenian Apellicon of Teos, 
traced out these valuable relics, bought them 
from the ignorant heirs, and prepared from 
them a new edition of Aristotle’s works. After 
the capture of Athens, Sulla conveyed Apelli- 
con’s library to Rome, B.c. 34. Tyrannion 
made copies of them, and Andronicus of Rhodes 
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thence arranged an edition of Aristotle’s works. 
{[APELLICON.| From this story an error arose, 
which has been handed down from the age 
of Strabo to recent times. It was concluded 
from this account, that neither Aristotle nor 
Theophrastus had published their writings, 
with the exception of some exoteric works, 
which had no important bearing on their sys- 
tem; and that it was not till 200 years later 
that they were brought to light by the above- 
mentioned Apellicon, and published to the 
philosophical world. That, however, was by 
no means the case. Aristotle, indeed, did not 
prepare a complete edition, as we call it, of his 
writings. Nay, it is certain that death over- 
took him before he could finish some of his 
works and put the finishing hand to others. 
Nevertheless it cannot be denied that the Peripa- 
tetics in this interval of 200 years were acquain- 
ted with Aristotle's writings. It has, indeed, 
been surmised that the 146 works catalogued (as 
stated above) abeut 200 B.c. were the lost 
Dialogues of Aristotle’s earlier and Platonic 
style, which would have explained Cicero’s 
description of his language as having ‘a golden 
flow.’— The complete’ edition of Aristotle’s 
works by Bekker has Scholia and a Latin 
translation. This does not include the recently 
discovered treatise on the Constitution of 
Athens. This edition has been reprinted at Ox- 
ford in 11 vols. 8vo.; and by Tauchnitz, 1877: 
there is a convenient edition in one volume by 
Weise, 1848; for editions of separate treatises 
see above. 

Aristoxénus (Apiordtevos), of Tarentum, a 
Peripatetic philosopher and a musician, flour- 
ished about B.c. 318. He was a disciple of 
Aristotle, whom he appears to have rivalled in 
the variety of his studies. According to Suidas, 
he produced works to the number of 453 upon 
music, philosophy, history, in short every 
department of literature. We know nothing of 
his philosophical opinions, except that he held 
the soul to be a harmony of the body (Cie. 
Tusc. i. 10), a doctrine which had already been 
discussed by Plato in the Phaedo. Of his 
numerous works the only one extant is his 
Elements of Harmony (apmovikd ororxeta), in 
3 books: edited by Meibomius, in the Antiquae 
Musicae Auctores Septem, Amst. 1652. 

Aristus (“Apioros). 1, Of Salamis in Cyprus, 
wrote a history of Alexander the Great (Arrian, 
vil. 19; Strab. p. 682).—2. An Academic philo- 
sopher, a contemporary and friend of Cicero, 
and teacher of M. Brutus (Cic. ad Att. v. 10; 
Plut. Brut. 2). 

Arius, river. [Anta.] 

Ariiisia (4 ’Apiovoia xapa), a district on the 
N. of Chios, where the best wine in the island 
was grown (Verg. Hcl. v. 71; Plin. xiv. 73). 

Armené (Apuévn, or -hvn: Akliman), a town 
on the coast of Paphlagonia, where the 10,000 
Greeks, during their retreat, rested 5 days, 
entertained by the people of Sinope, a little to 
the W. of which Armene stood (Xen. An. vi. 1, 
15; Strab. p.545). 

Arménia (Apyevia: “Apwévios, Armenius : 
Armenia), a country of Asia, lymg between 
Asia Minor and the Caspian, is a lofty table- 
land, backed by the chain of the Caucasus, 
watered by the rivers Cyrus and Araxes, con- 
taining the sources also of the Tigris and of 
the Euphrates, the latter of which divides the 
country into 2 unequal parts, which were called 
Major and Minor. 1. Armenia Major or Pro- 
pria (A. 7 meydAn or 7 iSiws Kadoumevyn : Lrze- 
roum, Kars, Van, and Hrivan), was bounded 
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on the NE. and N. by the Cyrus (Kwr), which 
divided it from Albania and Iberia; on the 
NW. and W. by the Moschici mountains (the 
prolongation of the chain of the Anti-Taurus), 
and the Huphrates (Frat), which divided it 
from Colchis and Armenia Minor; and on the 
S. and SE. by the mountains called Masius, 
Niphates, and Gordiaei (the prolongation of the 
Taurus), and the lower course of the ARAXES, 
which divided it from Mesopotamia, Assyria, 
and Media: on the E. the country comes to a 
point at the confluence of the Cyrus and Araxes. 
It is intersected by chains of mountains, be- 
tween which run the two great rivers ARAXES, 
flowing E. into the Caspian, and the Arsanias, 
or §. branch of the Euphrates (Mad), flow- 
ing W. into the main stream (Irat) just above 
M. Masius. The E. extremity of the chain of 
mountains which separates the basins of these 
two rivers, and which is an offshoot of the 
Anti-Taurus, forms the Ararat of Scripture. In 
the S. of the country is the great lake of Van, 
Thospitis Palus, enclosed by mountain chains 
which connect Ararat with the S. range of 
mountains.—2, Armenia Minor (A. mucpd or 
Bpaxvrépa), was bounded on the E. by the 
Euphrates, which divided it from Armenia 
Major, on the N. and NW. by the mountains 
Scodises, Paryadres, and Anti-Taurus, dividing 
it from Pontus and Cappadocia, and on the S. 
by the Taurus dividing it from Commagene in 
N. Syria, so that it contained the country E. 
and S. of the city of Stwas (the ancient Cabira 
or Sebaste) as far as the Huphrates and the 
Taurus. ‘The boundaries between Armenia 
Minor and Cappadocia varied at different times ; 
and indeed the whole country up to the 
Eupfrates is sometimes called Cappadocia, 
and, on the other hand, the whole of Asia 
Minor E. of the Halys seems at one time to 
have been included under the name of Armenia. 
It is described by Justin (xlii. 2) as the land 
‘from Cappadocia to the Caspian.’ The people 
of Armenia claimed to be aboriginal. Hero- 
dotus connects them with the Phrygians; 
Strabo, with the Thessalians (Hdt. vii. 23; 
Strab. p. 580). They seem to have belonged to 
the same stem as the Medes. Their language, 
though possessing some remarkable peculiari- 
ties of its own, was nearly allied to the Indo- 
Germanic family; and their manners and reli- 
gious ideas were similar to those of the Medes 
and Persians, but with a greater tendency to 
the personification of the powers of nature, as 
in the goddess Anaitis, whose worship was 
peculiar to Armenia. They had commercial 
dealings with Assyria and Phoenicia. The 
earliest Armenian traditions represent the 
country as governed by native kings, who had 
perpetually to maintain their independence 
against attacks from Assyria. They were said 
to have been conquered by Semiramis, but 
again threw off the yoke at the time of the 
Median and Babylonian revolt. Their relations 
to the Medes and Persians seem 40 have 
varied between successful resistance, unwilling 
subjection, and friendly alliance. A body of 
Armenians formed a part of the army which 
Xerxes led against Greece ; and they assisted 
Darius Codomannus against Alexander, and in 
this war they lost their king, and became sub- 
ject to the Macedonian empire (n.c. 828). After 
another interval of successful revolt (B.c. 817- 
274), they submitted to the Greek kings of Syria; 
but when Antiochus the Great was defeated by 
the Romans (B.c. 190), the country again re- 
gained its independence, and it was at this 
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period that it was divided into the two kingdoms 
of Armenia Major and Minor, under two dif- — 
ferent dynasties, founded respectively by the 
nobles who headed the revolt, Artaxias and 
Zariadras. Ultimately, Armenia Minor was 
made a Roman province (but for no long time) 
by Trajan. M. Aurelius reduced it, but did 
not make it a province ; but later two provinces 
were formed from Armenia, Minor, and under 
Justinian four, the fourth comprising a part of 
Armenia Major. 

Arménius Mons (7d ’Appéroy dpos), a branch 
of the Anti-Taurus chain in Armenia Minor. 

Arminius (the Latinised form of Hermann, 
‘the chieftain’), son of Sigimer, ‘ the conqueror,’ 
and chief of the tribe of the Cherusci, who 
inhabited the country to the north of the Hartz 
mountains, now forming the S. of Hanover and 
Brunswick. He was born inB.c. 18; andin his 
youth he led the warriors of his tribe as 
auxiliaries of the Roman legions in Germany, 
where he learnt the language and military dis- 
cipline of Rome, and was admitted to the free- 
dom of the city, and enrolled among the equites. 
In a.p. 9, Arminius, who was now 27 years old, 
and had succeeded his father as chief of his 
tribe, persuaded his countrymen to rise against 
the Romans, who were now masters of this 
part of Germany, which seemed destined to 
become, like Gaul, a Roman province. His 
attempt was crowned with success. Quintilius 
Varus, who was stationed in the country with 
three legions, was destroyed with almost all his 
troops [Varus]; and the Romans had to relin- 
quish all their possessions beyond the Rhine. 
In 14, Arminius had to defend his country 
against Germanicus. At first he was success- 
ful; the Romans were defeated, and Germanicus 
withdrew towards the Rhine, followed by Armi- 
nius. But having been compelled by his uncle, 
Inguiomer, against his own wishes, to attack 
the Romans in their entrenched camp, his army 
was routed, and the Romans made good their 
retreat to the Rhine. It was in the course of 
this campaign that Thusnelda, the wife of 
Arminius, fell into the hands of the Romans, 
and was reserved with the infant boy to whom 
she soon after gave birth in her captivity, to 
adorn the triumph of Germanicus at Rome. In 
16, Arminius was again called upon to resist 
Germanicus, in which campaign he rejected 
with scorn the entreaties of his brother to join 
the Romans; he was defeated, and his country 
was probably only saved from subjection by the 
jealousy of ‘Tiberius, who recalled Germanicus 
in the following year. At length Arminius 
aimed at absolute power, and was in consequence 
put to death by his own relations in the 87th 
year of his age, a.p.19. (Tac. Am. i. 55-68, ii. 9, 
16, 45, 88; Strab. p. 298; Suet. Awg. 28; Vell. 
Pat. ii. 118; Dio Cass. lvi. 18.) 

Armorica or Aremorica, the name of the 
NW. coast of Gaul from the Ligeris (Loire) to 
the Sequana (Seine), derived from the Celtic 
ar, air, ‘upon,’ and muir, mér, ‘the sea.’ The 
Armoricae civitates are enumerated by Caesar 
(B. G. vii. 75). 

Arna (Arnas, -dtis : Civitella d’Arno), a town 
in Umbria near Perusia. 

Arnae (”“Apya), a town in Chalcidice in Mace- 
donia, §. of Aulon and Bromiscus. 

Arné (“Apyn). 1. A town in Boeotia mentioned 
by Homer (IV. ii. 507), supposed by Pausanias 
to be the same as Chaeronéa, but placed 
by others near Acraephium on the E. of the 
lake Copais.—2, A town in the SW. of Thessaly, 
near the modern Mataranga (Thue. ii. 12). 


| a teacher of rhetoric at Sicca in Africa, but 


_the Daunian Apulia, founded, according to 
' tradition, by Diomedes, who called it “Apyos 


| (lle [Diomedes] wrbem Argyripam, patriae 


_ and neyer recovered its former prosperity. 
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Arnissa (“Apyvicca: Ostrova?), a town in 
Eordaea in Macedonia. 

Arnobius, a native of Africa, lived about A.D. 
300, in the reign of Diocletian. He was at first 


afterwards embraced Christianity; and to 
remove all doubts as to the reality of his con- 
version, he wrote, while yet a catechumen, his 
celebrated work against the Pagans, in 7 books 
(Libri septem adversus Gentes), which we still 
possess. It is chiefly valuable for the informa- 
tion which it gives about Greek and Roman 
customs and ritual—H ditions. By Orelli, Lips. 
1816 ; by Reifferscheid, Vindob. 1875. 

Arnon (“Apywy : Wad-el-Mojib), a consider- 
able river of E. Palestine, rising in the Arabian 
Desert, and flowing W. through a rocky valley 
into the Lacus Asphaltites (Dead Sea). The 
surrounding district was called Arnonas; and 
in it the Romans had a military station, called 
Castra Arnonensia. 

Arnus (Arno), the chief river of Etruria, 
rises in the Apennines, flows by Pisae, and falls 
into the Tyrrhenian sea. It gave the name to 
the Tribus Arnensis, formed B.c. 887. (Strab. 
p. 222; Liv. xxii. 2; Tac. Ann. i. 79.) 

Aréa (Apéa or *Apédn), the ancient name of 
PATRAE. 

Arémata (td "Apduara, “Apwudrwy kpoy: 
Cape Guardafui), the E.-most promontory of 
Africa, at the 8. extremity of the Arabian Gulf : 
also the surrounding district was called Aromata 
or Aromatophora Regio, with a town *Apaudtwy 
éumdpioy: so named from the abundance of 
spices which the district produced. 

Arpi (Arpanus: Arpz), an inland town in 


trmov, from which its later name, Argyrippa 
or Argiyripa and Arpt are said to have arisen 


cognomine gentis, Verg. Aen. xi. 246). During 
the time of its independence it was a flourish- 
ing commercial town, using Salapia as its har- 
bour. It was friendly to the Romans in the 
Samnite wars, but revolted to Hannibal after 
the battle of Cannae, B.c. 216: it was taken by 
the Romansin 318, deprived of its independence, 


(Strab. p. 283; Liv. xxii. 12, xxiv. 46.) 

Arpinum (Arpinas, -atis: Arpino), a town of 
Latium on the small river Fibrenus (F%breno), 
originally belonging to the Volscians and after- 
wards to the Samnites, from whom the Romans 
wrested it, was a Roman municipium, and 
received the jus suffragit, or right of voting in 
the Roman comitia, B.c. 188. (Strab. p. 220; 
Liv. xxxvili.’ 86.) It was the birthplace of 
Marius and Cicero, the latter of whom was born 
in his father’s villa, situated on a small island 
formed by the river Fibrenus. Cicero’s brother 
Quintus had an estate S. of Arpinum, called 
Arcanum. (Sall. Jug. 67; Cie. Legg. ii. 1, 8, 
ad Fam. xiii. 11.) 2 

Arrétium or Arétium (Arretinus: Arezzo), 
one of the most important of the twelve cities 
of Etruria, was situated in the NE. of the 
country at the foot of the Apennines, and pos- 
sessed a fertile territory near the sources of the 
Arnus and the Tiber, producing good wine and | 
corn (Liv. ix. 37,x. 87; Strab. pp. 222, 226.) It 


was a Roman colony and municipium after the , 
2nd Punic war. It was particularly celebrated 
for its pottery, which was of red ware. The 
Cilnii, from whom Maecenas was descended, 
were a noble family of Arretium. The ruins of 
a city 2 or 8 miles to the SE. of Arezzo on a 
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height called Poggio di San Cornelio, or Cas- 
tel Secco, are probably the remains of the 
ancient Arretium. 

Arrhapachitis (Appamaxiris), a district of 
Assyria, between the rivers Lycus and Choa- 
tras. 

Arrhibaeus (AppiBaios), chieftain of the 
Macedonians of Lyncus, revolted against king 
Perdiccas in the Peloponnesian war. It was to 
reduce him that Perdiccas sent for Brasidas 
(B.c, 424), and against him took place the un- 
successful joint expedition, in which Perdiccas 
deserted Brasidas, and Brasidas effected his 
bold and skilful retreat. (Thuc. ii. 99, iv. 79, 88, 
124; Strab. p. 326.) 

Arrhidaeus (Appidaios) or Aridaeus (’Api- 
datos). 1. A half-brother of Alexander the 
Great, son of Philip and a female dancer, 
Philinna of Larissa, was of imbecile under- 
standing. He was at Babylon at the time of 
Alexander’s death, B.c. 323, and was elected 
king under the name of Philip. The young 
Alexander, the infant son of Roxana, was asso- 
ciated with him in the government. In 822 
Arrhidaeus married Eurydice. On their return 
to Macedonia, Hurydice attempted to obtain the 
supreme power in opposition to Polysperchon; 
but Arrhidaeus and Eurydice were made pri- 
soners, and put to death by order of Olympias, 
817. (Plut. Alex. 77; Just. xiv. 5; Diod. xix. 
52; Paus. viii. 7, 5.)—2. One of Alexander’s 
generals, obtained the province of the Helles- 
pontine Phrygia, at the division of the pro- 
vinces which was made in 821, but was deprived 
of it by Antigonus in 319 (Just. xiii. 43’ Diod. 
xviii. 51, 72). 

Arria. 1. Wife of Caecina Paetus: When 
her husband was ordered by the emperor Clau- 
dius to put an end to his life, a.p. 42, and hesi- 
tated to do so, Arria stabbed herself, handed 
the dagger to her husband, and said, ‘ Paetus, 
it does not pain| me.’ (Plin. Hp. iii. 16; Dio 
Cass. lx. 16; Mart. i. 14.)—2. Daughter of the 
Hare and wife of Thrasea (Tac. Am. xvi. 
84). 

Arrianus (Appiavds). 1. Of Nicomedia in 
Bithynia, born about a.D. 90, was a pupil and 
friend of Epictetus, and first attracted attention 
as a philosopher by publishing at Athens the 
lectures of his master. In 124 he gained the 
friendship of Hadrian during his stay in Greece, 
and received ‘from the emperor the Roman 
citizenship ; from this time he assumed the 
name of Flavius. In 136 he was appointed 
praefect of Cappadocia, which was invaded the 
year after by the Alani or Massagetae, whom 
he defeated. Under Antoninus Pius, in 146, 
Arrian was consul; and about 150 he withdrew 
from public life, and from this time lived in his 
native town of Nicomedia, as priest of Demeter 
and Persephone. He died at an advanced age 
in the reign of M. Aurelius. Arriam was one of 
the most active and best writers of his time. 
He-was a close imitator of Xenophon, both in 
the subjects of his works and-in the style in 
which they were written. He regarded his 
relation to Epictetus as similar to that of 
Xenophon to Socrates; and it was his endea- 
your to carry out that resemblance. With this 
view he published (1) the philosophical lectures 
of his master (Avarp:Bal °Emixthrov) in 8 books, 
the first four of which are still extant. Edited 
in Schweighauser’s Hpicteteae Philosophiae 
Monumenta, vol. iii.. and in Coraes’ Idpepya. ° 
‘EAAgy. BiBAco@. vol. viii. (2) An abstract of the 
practical philosophy of Epictetus (Eyxetpldioy 
'EmixThTov), which is still extant. This cele- 
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brated work maintained its authority for many 
centuries, both with Christians and Pagans. 
The best editions are those of Schweighauser 
and Coraes, in the collections above referred to. 
He also published other works velating to 
Epictetus, which are now lost. His original 
works are (3) A treatise on< the chase (Kuv7- 
yntucds), which forms a kind of supplement. to 
Xenophon’s work on the same subject, and is 
printed in most editions of Xenophon’s works. 
(4) The History of the Asiatie expedition of 
Alexander the Great (AvdBacis "AAcédySpov) in 
7 books, the most important of Arrian’s works. 
This great workreminds the reader of Xenophon’s 
Anabasis, not only by its title, but also by the 
ease and clearness of its style. It is also of 
great value for its historical accuracy, being 
based upon the most trustworthy histories 
written by the contemporaries of Alexander, 
especially those of Ptolemy, the son of Lagus, 
and of Aristobulus, the son of Aristobulus. 
(5) On India (Ivduch or r& *Ivdicd), which may 
be regarded as a continuation of the Anabasis, 
at the end of which it is usually printed. This 
work is written in the Ionic dialect, probably 
in imitation of Ctesias of Cnidus, whose work 
on the same subject Arrian wished to supplant 
by a more trustworthy and correct account. 
The best editions of the Anabasis are by Sin- 
tenis, Berlin, 1867; Abicht, Leipzig, 1876: of 
the Indica by Schmieder, Halle, 1798. (6) A 
description of a voyage round the coasts of the 
Eaxine (repimAous movron Evéelyov), which had 
been made by Arrian himself during his govern- 
ment of Cappadocia. This Periplus has come 
down to us together with a Periplus of the Ery- 
thraean, and a Periplus of the Huxine and the 
Palus Maeotis, both of which also bear the 
name of Arrian, but they belong to a later 
period. The best editions are in Hudson’s 
Geographi Minores, vol. i., and in Gail’s and 
Miiller's collections of the minor Geogra- 
phers. (7) A work on Tactics (Adyos takrTiKds 
or réxyn Tak7TiKh), sometimes ascribed to him, 
is now generally held to be by Aelian.—2, A 
Roman jurisconsult, probably lived under 
Trajan, and is perhaps the same person with 
the orator Arrianus who corresponded with the 
younger Pliny. He wrote a treatise de Inter- 
dictis, of which the second book is quoted in 
the Digest. 
: Arribas, Arrybas, Arymbas, or Tharrytas 
CApplBas, "AppdBas, AptuBas, or @appiras), a 
descendant of Achilles, and one of the early 
kings of the Molossians in Epirus. He is said 
to have been educated at Athens, and cn his 
return to his native country to have framed for 
the Molossians a code of laws and established a 
regularconstitution. (Paus.i.11; Plut. Pyrrh.1.) 
Q, Arrius. 1. Praetor, B.c. 72, defeated 
Crixus, the leader of the runaway slaves, but 
was afterwards conquered by Spartacus. In 
71, Arrius was to have succeeded Verres as 
propraetor in Sicily, but died on his way to 
Sicily (Cic. Verv.ii. 15, iv. 20).—2, A son of the 
preceding, was an unsuccessful candidate for the 
consulship, B.c. 59. He was an intimate friend 
of Cicero (Cie. pro Mil. 17, ad Att. ii. 5, /B) 
Arrius Aper. [Aprr.| 
CL. Arruntius. 1, Proscribed by the trium- 
virs in B.C. 43, but escaped to Sext. Pompey in 
Sicily, and was restored to the state with Pom- 
pey. He subsequently commanded the left 
‘wing of the fleet of Octavianus at the battle of 
Actium, 31, and was consul in 22. (App. B. C. iv. 
46; Plut. Ant. 66.)\—2. Son of the preceding, 
consul 4.p. 6. Augustus declared in his last 
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| illness, that Arruntius was not unworthy of the 


empire, and would have boldness enough to 
seize it, if an opportunity presented. This 


rendered him an object of suspicion to Tiberius. 


He was charged in a.D. 37, as an accomplice in 
the crimes of Albucilla, and put an end to his 
own life. (Tac. Ann. i. 8,13, 76, vi. 27, 47; Dio 
Cass. lviii. 27.) 

Arsa (Azunga), a town in Hispania Baetica. 

Arsaces (Apodxns), the name of the founder 
of the Parthian empire, which was also borne 
by all his successors, who were hence called the 
Arsacidae.—I, He was of obscure origin, of 
Scythian race, according to Strabo from the 
country of the Ochus. He and his brother 
Tiridates who had small satrapies in Bactria 
under Antiochus IL., resenting the tyranny of 
Agathocles, slew him, and driving out the 
Syrians, established for Arsaces a small Par- 
thian kingdom with the capital Hecatompylus, 
B.C. 256. (Arrian ap. Syncellus 284; Strab. p. 
515; Appian, Sy7. 65.) He induced the Par- 
thians to revolt from the Syrian empire of the 
Seleucidae, and he became the first monarch of 
the Parthians. This event probably took place 
about B.c. 250, in the reign of Antiochus IL; 
but the history of the revolt, as well as of the 
events which immediately followed, is stated 
very differently by different historians. Arsaces 
reigned only two years, and was succeeded by 
his brother Tiridates—II.=Tiridates, reigned 
37 years, B.C. 248-211, and defeated Seleucus 
Callinicus, the successor of Antiochus I1.—III. 
=Artabanus I., son of the preceding, was 
attacked by Antiochus III. (the Great), who, 
however, was unable to subdue his country, and 
at length recognised him as king, about 210 
(Polyb. x. 27; Just. xli. 5).—IV.=Priapatius, 
son of the preceding, reigned 15 years and left 
three sons, Phraates, Mithridates, and Artaba- 
nus.—V. = Phraates I., subdued the Mardi, and, 
though he had many sons, left the kingdom to 
his brother Mithridates.—VI.=Mithridates I. 
son of Arsaces IV., greatly enlarged the Par- 
thian empire by his conquests. He defeated 
Demetrius Nicator, king of Syria, and took him 


prisoner in 138. Mithridates treated Demetrius 


with respect, and gave him his daughter Rho- 
dogune in marriage. Mithridates died during 
the captivity of Demetrius, between 188 and 130 
(Just. xli. 6; Strab. pp. 516, 524; Appian, Sy7. 
67).— VII. = Phraates II., son of the preceding, 
carried on war against Antiochus VII. Sidetes, 
whom Phraates defeated and: slew in battle, B.c. 
128. Phraates himself was shortly after killed 
in battle by the Scythians, who had been 
invited by Antiochus to assist him against 
Phraates, but who did not arrive till after the 
fall of the former (Just. xxxviii. 10, xlii. 1). 
—VIII.=Artabanus II., youngest brother of 
Arsaces VI., and youngest son of Arsaces IV., 
fell in battle against the Thogarii or Tochari, 
apparently after a short reign —IX.=Mithri- 
dates II., son of the preceding, prosecuted 
many wars with success, and added many 
nations to the Parthian empire, whence he 
obtained the surname of Great. It was in his 
reign that the Romans first had any official com- 
munication with Parthia. Mithridates sent an 
ambassador to Sulla, who had come into Asia 


| B.C. 92, and requested alliance with the Romans 


(Just. xli. 2,4; Plut. Swll.5.)—X. = (Mnascires ?) 
Nothing is known of the successor of Arsaces 
IX. Even his name is uncertain —XI.=Sana- 
troces, reigned seven years, and died about B.c. 
70.—XII. = Phraates III., son of the preceding. 
He lived at the time of the war between the 


, 
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Romans and Mithridates of Pontus, by both of 
whom he was courted. He contracted an 
alliance with the Romans, but he took no part 
in the war. At a later period misunderstand- 
ings arose between Pompey and Phraates, but 
Pompey thought it more prudent to avoid a 
war with the Parthians, although Phraates had 
invaded Armenia, and Tigranes, the 
Armenian king, implored Pompey’s 
assistance. Phraates was murdered 
soon afterwards by his two sons, 
Mithridates and Orodes (Dio. Cass. 
XXxvi, 28, 34, xxxvii. 6, xxxix. 56; 
Appian, Sy7. 104; Plut. Pomp. 33-89). 
—XIII.=Mithridates III., son of 
the preceding, succeeded his father 
during the Armenian war. On his 
return from Armenia, Mithridates was 
expelled from the throne, on account 
of his cruelty, and was succeeded by 
his brother Orodes. Mithridates after- 
wards made war upon his brother, but 
was taken prisoner and-put to death 
(Dio Cass. xxxix. 56; Appian, Sy7.51; Jos. B. J. 
i. 8), —XIV. = Orodes I., brother of the preceding, 
was the Parthian king whose general Surenas 
defeated Crassus and the Romans, B.c. 58. 
{[Crassus.] After the death of Crassus, Orodes 
gave the command of the army to his son 
Pacorus, who entered Syria in 51 with a small 
force, but was driven back by Cassius. In 50 
Pacorus again crossed the Kuphrates with a 
much larger army, and advanced as far as 
Antioch, but was defeated near Antigonéa by 
Cassius. The Parthians now remained quiet 
for some years. In 40 they crossed the Eu- 
phrates again, under the command of Pacorus 
and Labienus, the son of T. Labienus. They 
overran Syria and part of Asia Minor, but were 
defeated in 89 by Ventidius Bassus, one of 
Antony’s legates: Labienus was slain in the 
flight, and the Parthians retired to their own 
dominions. In 388, Pacorus again invaded 
Syria, but was completely defeated and fell in 
the battle. This defeat was a severe blow to 
the aged king Orodes, who shortly afterwards 
surrendered the crown to his son, Phraates, 
during his lifetime (Dio Cass. xl. 28, xlviii. 
24-41, xlix. 19, 23; Just. xlii. 4; Appian, B. C. v. 
65; Plut. Ant. 33; Cic. Att. v. 18, Fam. xv. 1). 
—XV. =PhraatesIV., commenced his reign by 
murdering his father, his 80 brothers, and his 
own son, who was grown up, that there might 
be none of the royal family whom-the Parthians 
could place upon the throne in his stead. In 
consequence of his cruelty many of the Par- 
thian nobles fled to Antony (87), who invaded 
Parthia in 86, but was obliged to retreat after 
losing a great part of his army (Dio Cass. xlix. 
28-31; Plut. Ant. 37-51; Strab. p.523). A few 
years afterwards the cruelties of Phraates pro- 
duced a rebellion against him; he was driven 
out of the country, and Tiridates proclaimed 
king in his stead. Phraates, however, was soon 
restored by the Scythians, and Tiridates fled to 
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_ Augustus, carrying with him the youngest son 


of Phraates (Hor. Od. ii. 2, 17, cf. i. 26, 5, iii. 8, 
19). Augustus restored his son to Phraates, on 
condition of his surrendering the Roman stan 
dards and prisoners taken in the war with 
Crassus and Antony (Dio Cass. li. 18, liii. 33, 
liy. 8; Just. xlii.5; Suet. dwg. 21; Hor. Od. 
iy. 15, 6, Hpist.i. 18). They were given up in 


20; their restoration caused universal joy at 


monuments, 
i 


Rome, and was celebrated not only by the 
poets, but by festivals and commemorative 
Phraates also sent to Augustus 


\ 


This is a good specimen of the Parthian coins. 
rev., Parthian holding a bow, with the legend BASIAEQS BASIAEQN 
APSAKOY EYEPPETOY AIKALOY EMIPANOYS S1AEAAHNOS [APTE]MIZIOY. 
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as hostages his four sons, with their wives and 
children, who were carried to Rome. In aD. 2, 
Phraates was poisoned by his wife Thermusa, 
and her son Phraataces (Jos. Ant. xviii. 2, 4).— 
XVI.=Phraataces, reigned only a short time, as 
he was expelled by his subjects on account of 
his crimes. The Parthian nobles then elected 


Wie 1G 


Coin of Phraataces. 
Obv., head of king; 


as king Orodes, who was of the family of the 
Arsacidae.—XVII.=Orodes II., also reigned 
only a short time, as he was killed by the Par- 
thians on account of his cruelty. Upon his 
death the Parthians applied to the Romans for 
Vonones, one of the sons of Phraates IV., who 
was accordingly granted to them (Tac. Ann. ii, 
1-4).— XVIII. = VononesI., son of Phraates IV., 
was also disliked by his subjects, who therefore 
invited Artabanus, king of Media, to take 
possession of the kingdom. Artabanus drove 
Vonones out of Parthia, who resided first in 
Armenia, next in Syria, and subsequently in 
Cilicia. He was put to death in a.D. 19, accord- 
ing to some accounts by order of Tiberius on 
account of his great wealth (Tac. Ann. ii. 1-4, 
56, 68; Suet. 7b. 49) —KIX.=Artabanus III., 
obtained the Parthian kingdom soon after the 
expulsion of Vonones, about a.p. 16. Artabanus 
placed Arsaces, one of his sons, over Armenia, 
and assumed a hostile attitude towards the 
Romans. His subjects, whom he oppressed, 
despatched an embassy to Tiberius to beg him 
to send to Parthia Phraates, one of the sons of 
Phraates IV. Tiberius willingly complied with 
the request; but Phraates upon arriving in 
Syria was carried off by ‘a disease, A.D: 35. As 
soon as Tiberius heard of his death, he set up 
Tiridates, another of the Arsacidae, as a claim- 
ant to the Parthian throne: Artabanus was 
obliged to leave his kingdom, and to fly for 
refuge to the Hyrcanians and Carmanians. 
Hereupon Vitellius, the governor of Syria, 
crossed the Euphrates, and placed Tiridates on 
the throne. Artabanus was, however, recalled 
next year (86) by his fickle subjects. He was 
once more expelled by his subjects, and once 
more restored (Tac. Anm. ii. 58, vi. 31-37, 41-44 ; 
Dio Cass. lviii. 26, lxix. 27; Jos. Ant. xviii. 5). 
He died soon after his last restoration, leaying 
two-sons, Bardanes and Gotarzes. — XX,= 
Gotarzes, succeeded his father, Artabanus 
IIL., but was defeated by his brother Bardanes 
and retired into Hyrcania.—XXI. = Bardanes, 
brother of the preceding, was put to death by 
his subjects in 47, whereupon Gotarzes again 
obtained the crown. But as he ruled with 
cruelty, the Parthians secretly begged the 
emperor Claudius to send them from Rome 
Meherdates, grandson of Phraates IV. Clau- 
dius complied with their request, and com- 
manded the governor of Syria to assist Meher- 
dates, but the latter was defeated in battle, 
and taken prisoner by Gotarzes. (Tac. Ann. xi. 
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8-10, xii. 10-14. 0 
Ant. xx. 3..—XXII.=Vonones II., succeeded 
Gotarzes about 50. His reign was short.— 
XXIII. =Vologéses I., son of Yonones II. or 
Artabanus III. Soon after his accession, he 
conquered Armenia, whieh he gave to his 
brother Tiridates. In 55 he gave up Armenia 
bo the Romans, but in 58 he again placed his 
brother over Armenia and declared war against 
the Romans. This war terminated in favour of 
the Romans: the Parthians were repeatedly 
defeated by Domitius Corbulo, and Tiridates 
was driven out of Armenia. At length, in 62, 
peace was concluded between Vologeses and the 
Romans on condition that Nero would sur- 
render Armenia to Tiridates, provided the 
latter would come to Rome and receive it as a 
gift from the Roman emperor. Tiridates came 
to Rome in 68, where he was received with 
extraordinary splendour, and obtained from 
Nero the Armenian crown. Vologeses after- 
wards maintained friendly relations with Ves- 
pasian, and seems to have lived till the reign of 
Domitian (Tac. Ann. xiii. 5-9, xiv. 28, xv. 1-18, 
25-31; Dio Cass. Ixii. 19-28, lxiii. 1-7, Ixvi. 
11).—XXIV.=Pacorus, succeeded his father, 
Vologeses I., and was a contemporary of 
Domitian and Trajan (Mart. ix. 39; Plin. Hp. 
x. 16).—XXV.=Chosroes or Osrdes, succeeded 
his brother Pacorus during the reign of Trajan. 
His conquest of Armenia occasioned the inva- 
sion of Parthia by Trajan, who stripped it of 
many of its provinces, and made the Parthians 
for a time subject to Rome. [TRagsanus.] Upon 
the death of Trajan in a.p. 117, the Parthians 
expelled Parthamaspates, whom Trajan had 
placed upon the throne, and recalled their 
former king, Chosroes. Hadrian relinquished 
the conquests of Trajan, and made the Eu- 
phrates, as before, the eastern boundary of the 
Roman empire. Chosroes died during the 
reign of Hadrian (Dio Cass. Ixviii. 17-33).— 
XXVL—Vologéses II., succeeded his father 
Chosroes, and reigned from about 122 to 149 
(Dio Cass. lxix. 15)—X XVII. = Vologéses III, 
began to reign in 149. He invaded Syria in 
162, but the generals of the emperor Verus 
drove him back into his own dominions, invaded 
Mesopotamia and Assyria, and took Seleucia 
and Ctesiphon; and Vologeses was obliged to 
purchase peace by ceding Mesopotamia to the 
Romans. From this time to the downfall of 
the Parthian empire, there is great confusion in 
the list of kings (Dio Cass. Ixx. 2, Ixxi. 2; 
Capitol. M. Ant. Phil. 8, 9; Ver. 6, 7; 
Hutrop. viii. 10)—XXVIII.=Vologéses IV., 
probably ascended the throne in the reign of 
Commodus. His dominions were invaded by 
Septimius Severus, who took Ctesiphon in 199. 
On the death of Vologeses IV., at the beginning 
of the reign of Caracalla, Parthia was torn 
asunder by contests for the crown between the 
sons of Vologeses (Dio Cass. lxxy. 9, xxvii. 12; 
Herodian, iii. 1-10; Script. Aug. Sever. 15, 16). 
—XXIX. =Vologéses V., son of Vologeses IV., 
was attacked by Caracalla in 215, and about 
the same time was dethroned by his brother 
Artabanus (Dio Cass. Ixxvii. 19).—XXX.=Arta- 
banus IV., the last king of Parthia. The war 
commenced by Caracalla against Vologeses was 
continued against Artabanus; but Macrinus, 
the successor of Caracalla, concluded peace 
with the Parthians. In this war Artabanus 
had lost the best of his troops, and the Persians 
seized the opportunity of recovering their long- 
lost independence. They were led by Arta- 
xerxes (Ardshir), the son of Sassan, and defeated 


The account varies in Jos. | 
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the Parthians in three great battles, in the last 
of which Artabanus was taken prisoner and 
killed, a.p. 226 (Dio Cass. lxxviii. 1-27, Ixxx. 
3; Herodian, iv. 9-15; Capitol. Macrin. 8, 12; 
Syncell. p. 677). Thus ended the Parthian 
empire of the Arsacidae, after it had existed 
476 years. The Parthians were now obliged 
to submit to Artaxerxes, the founder of the 
dynasty of the SAssANmDAE, which continued to 
reign till a.p. 651. 

Arsacia (Apoaria: Ru. SE. of Teheran), 
a great city of Media, S. of the Caspiae Portae, 
originally named Rhagae (‘Payat); rebuilt by 
Seleucus Nicator, and called Europus (Evpw7ds); 
again destroyed in the Parthian wars and re- 
built by Arsaces, who named it after himself 
(Strab. pp. 514, 524). 

Arsacidae, the name of a dynasty of Par- 
thian kings. [ARsacrs.] It was also the name 
of a dynasty of Armenian kings, who reigned in 
Armenia from B.C. 149 to A.D. 428. This dynasty 
was founded by Artaxtss I., who was related 
to the Parthian Arsacidae. 

Arsamosata (Apoauécara, also wrongly 
abbrey. ’Apydoara: Shemshat), a town and 
strong fortress in Armenia Major, between the 
Euphrates and the sources of the Tigris, near 
the most frequented pass of the Taurus (Tac. 
Ann. xv. 10; Plin. vi. 26). 

Arsanias, -ius, or -u8 (Apoarvias, &c.), the 
name of two rivers of Great Armenia.—lI, 
(Murad), the 8. arm of the Kuphrates. [Anr- 
MENIA.|—2. (Arslan ?), a small stream rising 
near the sources of the Tigris, and flowing W. 
into the Euphrates near Melitene. 

Arsénaria, or -enn- (Aponvapla: Arzaw, 
Ru.), a town in Mauretania Caesariensis, 38 
miles (Rom.) from the sea: a Roman colony 
(Plin. v. 19). 

Arséné. [ARZANENE.] 

Arses, Narses, or Oarses (“Apons, Ndpons, 
or ’Odpons), youngest son of king Artaxerxes 
III. Ochus, was raised to the Persian throne 
by the eunuch Bagoas after he had poisoned 
Artaxerxes, B.C. 339, but he was murdered by 
Bagoas in the 8rd year of his reign, when he 
attempted to free himself from the bondage in 
which he was kept. After the death of Arses, 
Bagoas made Darius III. king (Diod. xvii. 5; 
Strab. p. 736; Arrian, Am. ii. 14). : 

Arsia (Avsa), a river in Istria, forming the 
boundary between Upper Italy and Ilyricum, 
with a town of the same name upon it. 

Arsia Silva, a wood in Etruria celebrated for 
the battle between the Tarquins and the Romans 
(Liv. ii. 7). 

Arsin6é (’Apowdn). I. Mythological. 1. 
Daughter of Phegeus, and wife of Alcmaeon. 
As she disapproved of the murder of Alemaeon, 
the sons of Phegeus put her into a chest and 
carried her to Agapenor at Tegea, where they 
accused her of having killed Alemaeon. [Anc- 
MAHON; AGENOR.|—2, Nurse of Orestes, saved 
the latter from the hands of Clytemnestra, and 
carried him to Strophius, father of Pylades 
(Pind. Pyth. xi. 18). Some accounts call her 
Laodamia.—8, Daughter of Leucippus and 
Philodice, became by Apollo mother EP Eriopis 
and AEscuLAPIus.—II. Historical. 1. Mother 
of Ptolemy I., was a concubine of Philip, father 
of Alexander the Great, and married Lagus, 
while she was pregnant with Ptolemy.—2, 
Daughter of Ptolemy I. and Berenice, married 
Lysimachus, king of Thrace, in B.c. 800, receiv- 
ing the cities of Heracles and Dium as her 
appanage. After the death of Lysimachus in 
281, she lived at Cassandreia in Macedonia. 


| Philadelphus soon after his accession, B.C. 285. 


with her, she was banished to Coptos in Upper 


ARSINOE 
‘Her half-brother, Ptolemy Ceraunus, got pos- | 
‘session of this town through promise of mar- 
riage, but drove out Arsinoe, and slew her 
two children. Afterwards, in 279, she married 
‘her own brother, Ptolemy II. Philadelphus. 
Though Arsinoe bore Ptolemy no children, she 
“was exceedingly beloved by him; he gave her 
“name to several cities, called a district (vouds) 
of Egypt Arsinoites after her, and honoured 
‘her memory in various ways (Just. xxiv. 2; 
Plut. Demetr. 31; Paus. i. 7; Theocr. xv. 128; 
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Arsinoe, daughter of Ptolemy I., and wife of Ptolemy II. 
Rev., double cornucopia (Dict. Ant. s.v. Rhyton). 


| Athen. p. 497; Dict. Ant. s. v. Rhyton.)—3. 
Daughter of Lysimachus, married Ptolemy II. 


“In consequence of her plotting against her 
namesake [No. 2], when Ptolemy fell in love 


Egypt. She had by Ptolemy three children, 
Ptolemy III. Evergetes, Lysimachus, and Bere- 
nice (Polyb. xv. 25; Paus. J.c.). It is probable 
that she is the Arsinoe who afterwards married 
Magas, king of Cyrene (Just. xxvi. 3).—4, Also 
called Ewrydice and Cleopatra, daughter of 
‘Ptolemy III. Evergetes, wife of her brother 
Ptolemy IV. Philopator, and mother of Ptolemy 
V. Epiphanes. She was killed by Philammon 
by order of her husband (Polyb. v. 83, xv. 25- 
33).—5. Daughter of Ptolemy XI. Auletes, 
escaped from Caesar, when he was besieging 
Alexandria in B.c. 47, and was recognised as 
queen by the Alexandrians. After the capture 
of Alexandria she was carried to Rome by 
Caesar, and led in triumph by him in 46. She 
was afterwards dismissed by Caesar, and re- 
turned to Alexandria; but her sister Cleopatra 
persuaded Antony to have her put to death, in 
41 (Dio Cass. xlii. 89; Caes. B. C. iii. 112; B. 
Alex. 4, 83; Appian, B. C. v. 9). 

Arsindé (Apoivdn: Apotvoeds, or -onrns), the 
name of several cities of the times of the Dia- 
dochi, each called after one or other of the 
persons in the preceding article-—1, In Aetolia. 
|Conopa.|—2, On the N. coast of Cyprus, on 
the site of the older city of Marium (Mdpuov), 
which Ptolemy I. had destroyed (Strab. p. 683.)— 
3. A port on the W. coast of Cyprus (Strab. 20.) 
—4, (Famagosta), on the SE. coast of Cyprus, 
between Salamis and Leucolla(Strab. p. een 
In Cilicia, E. of Anemurium (Strab. p. 670.)—6. 
(Ajeroud or Suez), in the Nomos Herodpolites 
or W. branch of the Red Sea (Gulf of Suez). 
It was afterwards called Cleopatris.—7. (Medt- 
net-el-Faiowum, Ru.), the chief city of the 
Nomos Arsinoites in the Heptanomis or Middle 
Egypt [Areyprus]; formerly called Crocédi- 
lopélis (KpokodefAwy méAis), and the district 
Nomos Crocodilopolites, from its being the 
chief seat of the Egyptian worship of the cro- 
codile. This nomos also contained the Lake 
Moeris and the labyrinth (Strab. p. 809 ; Hat. ii. 
48; Plin. y. 61).—8. In Cyrenaica, also called 
TaucHErRa.—9. On the coast of the Troglodytae 
on the western coast of the Red Sea (Strab. p. 


ander the satrapy of Bactria. 


769). Its probable position isa little below the | 
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parallel of Thebes.—Some other cities called 
Arsinoe are better known by other names, 
such as Epyusus in Ionia and PATara in 
Lycia. 

Arsissa or Arsese (’Apoicoa: Argish), part of 
the lake Thospitis, in the S. of Armenia Major. 
[THosprtis. ] 

Artabanus (AptdBavos). 1. Son of Hystapes 
and brother of Darius, whom he tried to dis- 
suade from the Scythian expedition, also men- 
tioned in the reign of his nephew Xerxes, as a 
wise and frank counsellor (Hdt. iv. 83, vii. 
10, 46-53)—2. A Hyrcanian, commander of 
the body-guard of Xerxes, assassinated this 
king in B.c. 465, with the view of setting him- 
self upon the throne of Persia, but was shortly 
afterwards killed by Artaxerxes (Diod. xi. 69; 
Just. iii. 1)—8. I. II. IIL IV., kings of Par- 
thia. [Arsacgs, ITI. VIII. XIX. XXX.] 

Artabazus (AprdBa(os). 1, A Mede, acts a 
prominent part in Xenophon’s account of Cyrus 
the Elder (Xen. Cyrop, i. 4, &c.).—2. A dis- 
tinguished Persian, a son of Pharnaces, com- 
manded the Parthians and Choasmians, in the 
expedition of Xerxes into Greece, B.c. 480 
(Hdt. vii. 66). He served under Mardonius 
in 479, and after the defeat of the Persians at 
Plataea, he fled with 40,000 men, and reached 
Asia in safety. Afterwards an intermediary 
between Xerxes and Pausanias (Hdt. ix. 41, 
89; Diod. xi. 83-44; Thue. i. 129).—3, A general 
of Artaxerxes I. fought against Inarus in 
Egypt, B.c. 462.—4, A Persian general, fought 
under Artaxerxes II. against Datames, satrap 
of Cappadocia, B.c. 362. Under Artaxerxes IIL., 
Artabazus, who was then satrap of W. Asia, 
revolted in B.c. 356, but was defeated and obliged 
to take refuge with Philip of Macedonia. He 
was afterwards pardoned by Artaxerxes, and 
returned to Persia; and he was one of the most 
faithful adherents of Darius III. Codomannus, 
who raised him to high honours. On the death 
of Darius (330) Artabazus received from Alex- 
One of his 
daughters, Barsine, became by Alexander the 
mother of Heracles; a second, Artocama, mar- 
ried Ptolemy son of Lagus; anda third, Artonis, 
married Kumenes. (Diod. xvi. 22; Arrian, iii. 
21; Strab. p. 578.) 

Artabri, afterwards Arotrébae, a Celtic 
people in the NW. of Spain, near the Promon- 
tory Nerium or Celticum, also called Artabrum 
after them’ (C. Finisterre). (Strab. pp. 187, 147.) 

Artacé (Aptacn: Artaki), a seaport town of 
the peninsula of Cyzicus, in the Propontis: also 


a mountain in the same peninsula. (Strab. 
pp. 576, 582.) 
Artachaees (Apraxains), a distinguished 


Persian in the army of Xerxes, died while 
Xerxes was at Athos. The mound which the 
king raised over him is still in existence. 
(Hdt. vii. 22, 117.) 

Artacdana (Aptaxdéava, or -xdyva: Sekh- 
van?) the ancient capital of Arta, not far from 
the site of the later capital, ALEXANDRIA. 

Artaei (Apraio:), was, according to Hero- 
dotus (vi. 61), the old native name of the Per- 
sians. It signifies noble, and appears, in the 
form Apra, as the first part of a large number 
of Persian proper names. 

Artanes (Aprayys). 1. A river in Thrace, 
falling into the Ister.—2. A river in Bithynia. 

Artaphernes (Apradépyns). 1. Son of Hys- 
taspes and brother of Darius. He was satrap 
of Sardis at the time of the Ionian revolt, B.c. 
500. See Arnisracoras.—2, Son of the former, 
commanded, along with Datis, the Persian 
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army of Darius, which was defeated at the | army which he sent, under Artabazus and 


battle of Marathon, B.c. 490. Artaphernes com- 
manded the Lydians and Mysians in the in- 
vasion of Greece by Xerxes in 480. (Hdt. vi. 
94, 116; Aesch. Pev's. 21.)—3. An ambassador 
from Artaxerxes to Sparta B.c. 425, intercepted 
by the Athenians (Thue. iv.50). 

Artaunum (Salbwrg near Homburg ?), a 
Roman fortress in Germany on M. Taunus, 
built by Drusus and restored by Germanicus 


(Dio Cass. liv. 88; Tac. Anw. i. 56). Others 
take it to be the modern Wiirtzburg. 
Artavasdes or Artabazes (’ApraBa(ns). 


1, King of the Greater Armenia, succeeded his 
father Tigranes. In the expedition of Crassus 
against the Parthians, B.c. 54, Artavasdes was 
an ally of the Romans; but after the defeat of 
the latter, he concluded a peace with the Par- 
thian king (Plut. Crass. 19-22). In 36 he joined 
Antony in his campaign against the Parthians, 
and persuaded him to invade Media, because 
he was at enmity with his namesake Artavasdes, 
king of Media; but he treacherously deserted 
Antony in the middle of the campaign. Antony 
accordingly invaded Armenia in 34, contrived 
to entice Artavasdes into his camp, where he 
was immediateiy seized, carried him to Alex- 
andria, and led him in triumph. He remained 
in captivity till 30, when Cleopatra had him 
killed after the battle of Actium, and sent his 
head to his ‘old enemy, Artavasdes of Media, in 
hopes of obtaining assistance from the latter 
(Dio Cass. xlix. 88-40; Vell. Pat. ii. 82; Tac. 
Ann. ii. 3; Plut. Ant. 37-50). This Artavasdes 
was well acquainted with Greek literature, and 
wrote tragedies, speeches, and historical works 
(Plut. Crass. 33)—2. King of Armenia, pro- 
bably a grandson of No. 1, was placed upon the 
throne by Augustus, but was deposed by the 
Armenians (Tac. Ann. ii. 3, 4).—3. King of 
Media Atropatene, and an enemy of Artavasdes 
I, king of Armenia. 
country in 36, at the instigation of the Armenian 
king, but he was obliged to retire with great 
loss. Artavasdes afterwards concluded a peace 
with Antony, and gave his daughter Iotape in 
marriage to Alexander, the son of Antony. 
With the Roman help he was successful; but 
when Antony recalled hts troops, he was de- 
feated by Artaxias. After Actium Octayianus 
restored to him his daughter Iotape. (Dio 
Cass. xlix. 25-41, li. 16; Plut. Ant. 88, 52.) 
Artaxata or -ae (ra Apratara, or -tara: Ru. 
above Nakshivan), the later capital of Great 
Armenia, built by ArTaxras, under the advice 


of Hannibal, on a peninsula, surrounded by | 
| family. 


the river Araxes. After being burnt by the 


Antony invaded his |} 


Romans under Corbulo (A.D. 58), it was restored | 


by Tiridates, and called Neroniana. 
still standing in the fourth century. (Strab. 
p- 528; Dio Cass. lxiii. 7; Tac. Anm. vi. 89, xii. 
50, xiii. 39.) 

Artaxerxes or Artoxerxes (Apratéptns or 
*Aprotépéns), the name of four Persian kings. 
1. Surnamed Longimanus, from the ‘cireum- 


stance of his right hand being longer than his | 


left, reigned B.c. 465-425. He ascended the 
throne after his father, Xerxes I., had been 
murdered by Artabanus, and after he himself 
had put to death his brother Darius on the 
instigation of Artabanus. His reign was dis- 
turbed by several dangerous insurrections of 
the satraps. The Egyptians also revolted in 


Athenians. The first army which Artaxerxes 
sent under his brother Achaemenes was de- 


It was | 


Megabyzus, was more successful. Inarus was 
defeated in 456 or 455, but Amyrtaeus, another 
chief of the insurgents, maintamed himself in 
the marshes of Lower Egypt. At a later period 
(449) the Athenians under Cimon sent assist- 
ance to Amyrtaeus; and even after the death 
of Cimon, the Athenians gained two victories 


| over the Persians, one by land and the other by 


sea, in the neighbourhood of Salamis in Cyprus. 
After this defeat Artaxerxes is said to have 
concluded peace with the Greeks on terms very 
advantageous to the latter. Artaxerxes was 
succeeded by his son Xerxes I.—2. Surnamed 
Mnémon, from his good memory, succeeded 
his father, Darius I1., and reigned Bc. 405-359. 
Cyrus, the younger brother of Artaxerxes, who 
was satrap of W. Asia, revolted against his 
brother, and, supported by Greek mercenaries, 
invaded Upper Asia. In the neighbourhood of 
Cunaxa, near Babylon, a battle was fought 
between the armies of the two brothers, in 
which Cyrus fell, B.c. 401 (Xen. Anab. i. 8-10. 
Cyrus.) Tissaphernes was appointed satrap of 
W. Asia in the place of Cyrus, and was actively 
engaged in wars with the Greeks. [THmBRON; 
DeERcYLLIDAS; AcEsIaus.] Notwithstanding 
these perpetual conflicts with the Greeks, the 
Persian empire maintained itself by the dis- 
union among the Greeks themselves, which was 
fomented and kept up by Persian money. The 
peace of Antalcidas, inB.c. 388, gave the Persians 
even greater power and influence than they had 
possessed before. [ANTaLcmpAs.] But the em- 
pire was suffering from internal disturbances, 
and Artaxerxes had to carry on frequent wars 
with tributary princes and satraps, who en- 
deayoured to make themselves independent. 
Thus he maintained a iong struggle against 
Evagoras of Cyprus, from 885 to 376; he also 
had to carry on war against the Cardusians, on 
the shores of the Caspian Sea; and his 
attempts to recover Egypt were unsuccessful. 
Towards the end of his reign he put to death 
his eldest son Darius, who had formed a plot 
to assassinate him. His last days were still 
further embittered by the unnatural conduct 


| of his son Ochus, who caused*the destruction 
|of two of his brothers, in order to secure the 


succession for himself (Plut.. Artaz. ; Diod. 
xy. 9, 90-93; Just. x. 3). Artaxerxes was suc- 
ceeded by Ochus, who ascended the throne 
under the name of Artaxerxes III.—38. Also 
called Ochus, reigned B.c. 359-338. In order 
to secure his throne, he began his reign with a, 
merciless extirpation of the members of his 
He himself was a cowardly and reck- 
less despot; and the great advantages which 
the Persian arms gained during his reign 


| were owing only to his Greek generals and 


mercenaries. These advantages consisted in 
the conquest of the revolted satrap Artabazus 
[Artapazus, No. 4], and in the reduction of 
Pheenicia, of several revolted towns in Cyprus, 
and of Egypt, 350. The reins of government 
were entirely in the hands of the eunuch 
Bagoas, and of Mentor the Rhodian. At last 
he was poisoned by Bagoas, and was succeeded 
by his youngest son, ArsEs. (Diod. xvi. 40-52; 
xvii. 5.)—4, The founder of the dynasty of the 
SASSANIDAE. 

Artaxias (Apratias) or Artaxes (’Apratys), 


| the name of kings of Armenia.—1. The founder 
460, under Inarus, who was supported by the | 


of the Armenian kingdom, was one of the 
generals of Antiochus the Great, but revolted 
from him about B.c. 188, and became an inde- 


feated and Achaemenes slain. The second pendent sovereign. Hannibal took refuge at 
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6he court of Artaxias, and he superintended 
the building of Artsxata, the capital of Ar- 
menia. Artaxias was conquered and taken 
prisoner by Antiochus LV. Epiphanes, about 
165. (Strab. pp. 528-582 ; Plut. Lwewll. 31; Ap- 
pian, Sy. 45, 66; Polyb. xxvi. 6.)—2. Son of 
Artavasdes, was made king by the Armenians 
when his father was taken prisoner by Antony 
in 34. In 20 Augustus, at the request of the 
| Armenians, sent Tiberius into Armenia, in order 
to depose Artaxias and place Tigranes on the 
throne, but Artaxias was put to death before 
Tiberius reached the country. Tiberius, how- 
ever, took the credit to himself of a successful 
expedition: whence Horace (Hpzst. i. 12, 26) 
says, COlawdi virtute Neronis Armenius cecidtt. 
(Dio Cass. xlix. 89-44, liv. 9; Tac. Ann. 11.3 ; 
Suet. 7%b. 9.)—3. Son of Polemon, king of 
Pontus, was proclaimed king of Armenia by 
Germanicus, in A.D. 18. He died about 35. His 
original name was Zenon, but Artaxias had 
become a general title of Armenian kings. (Tac. 
Anna. ii. 56, vi. 81.) 

Artayctes (Aptaiixrns), Persian governor of 
Sestus on the Hellespont, when the town was 
taken by the Greeks in B.c. 478, met with an 
ignominious death on account of the sacrilegious 
acts which he had committed against the tomb 
of the hero Protesilaus. (Hdt. vii. 33, 78, ix. 
116, 118-120; Paus. i. 4, 5.) 

Artémidorus (Apteuidwpos). 1. Surnamed 
Aristophanius, from his being a disciple of 
the celebrated grammarian Aristophanes, was 
himself a grammarian, and the author of several 
works now lost—2. Of Cnidus, a friend of 
Julius Caesar, was a rhetorician, and taught 
the Greek language at Rome (Strab. p. 656; 
Plut. Caes. 65).—3, Daldianus, a native of 
Ephesus, but called Daldianus, from Daldis in 
Lydia, his mother’s birthplace, to distinguish 
him from the geographer Artemidorus. He 
lived at Rome in the reigns of Antoninus Pius 
and M. Aurelius (4.pD. 1388-180), and wrote a 
work on the interpretation of dreams (Ovecpo- 
kpitixd), in 5 books, which is still extant. The 
object of the work is to prove that the future is 
revealed to man in dreams, and to clear the 
science of interpreting them from the abuses 
with which the fashion of the time had sur- 
rounded it. The style is simple and good, and 
the book is valuable as giving an account of 
myth and ritual and of contemporary thought. 
—KEditions. By Reiff, Lips. 1805; by Hercher, 
Lips. 1864.—4, Of Ephesus, a Greek geo- 
grapher, lived about B.c.100. He made voyages 
round the coasts of the Mediterraneen, in the 
Red Sea, and apparently even in the S. ocean. 
He also visited Iberia and Gaul. The work in 
which he gave the results of his investigations 
consisted of 11 books, of which Marcianus after- 
wards made an abridgment. The original 
work is lost; but we possess fragments of Mar- 
cianus’ abridgment, which contain the periplus 
of the Pontus Euxinus, and accounts of Bithynia 
and Paphlagonia. These fragments are printed 
in Hudson’s Geographi Minores, vol.i—5, The 


son-in-law of the Stoic Musonius Rufus, himself | 


a friend of Pliny the Younger, and one of the 
philosophers expelled from Rome by Domitian, 
A.D. 93 (Plin. Fp. iii. 11). 

Artémis (“Apreuis), as presented to us in 
literature, was the daughter of Zeus and Leto, 
éwin sister of Apollo, born at Ortygia (Hymn. 
ad Apoll. 15), which is taken to be Delos or 
the small island of Rheneia, close to Delos. 
Hence for most Greeks Delos is their birthplace, 
but local traditions make this claim for other 
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places named Ortygia, especially. at Syracuse 
and Ephesus. [See Onryera.] Already in Ho- 
meric times Artemis is a kind of female Apollo: 
that is, she as a female divinity represented the 
same idea that Apollo did as a male divinity. 
Apollo represented the beauty of youths, Ar- 
temis of maidens (Od. vi. 107, xx. 71); as Apollo 
was sung in the paean, so we have “Apres 
buvia (Paus. viii. 5). Assister of Apollo, Artemis 
is, like her brother, armed with a bow, quiver, 
and arrows, and sends plagues and death 
among men and animals. Sudden deaths, but 
more especially those of women, are described 
as the effect of her arrows. (1. xxi. 483.) These 
deaths are oftenest painless (JJ. vi. 428; Od. xi. 
172); but also as a punishment (JJ. xxiv. 606 ; 
Od. v. 123; Niopz) ; she also heals (ZU. v. 447). 
Delighting in wild beasts, like the Arcadian 
Artemis [see below], she was regarded as the 
Huntress (Il. xxi. 511, xxiv. 606; Hymn. ad 
Dian. 10). Hence the Attic name for the 
month LElaphebolion (deer-shooting), which 
corresponds to that elsewhere called Artemisios. 
Although not a maiden-goddess in primitive 
religions, she has, as the daughter of Leto, be- 
fore Homer’s time come to be so regarded; and 
the epithets ayvh, map0évos, aduhrn refer to the 
belief then prevalent, that she was never con- 
quered by love (cf. Eur. Hipp. 13801; Paus. vii. 
19, 2). She was also, but in post-Homeric 
literature and art (not earlier than the 5th 
century B.C.), connected with the moon, as 
Apollo with the sun, taking the place of Selene 
(even sometimes in the story of Endymion), 
and so called geAacpédpos (Paus. i. 31), audi- 
topos (cf. Aesch. Fr. 164; Soph. O. R. 207), 
“Apreuis “Exatn and “Apt. ceAnvata (Aesch. 
Suppl. 676; Hur. Med. 396, Phoen. 176), and 
worshipped in torch-races. [BENnDIs; HEcATE.]| 
It is plain that this worship of Artemis had 
developed from a union of various religious 
observances, and it is necessary to examine the 
different local traditions and rites which have 
combined to form the Artemis described above. 
From these traditions, especially from those of 
the Arcadian and Brauronian Artemis, it will 
appear that the deity who was in historic times 
worshipped in Greece as the daughter of Leto 
and sister of Apollo, and as the virgin goddess, 
was developed in most places from a nature- 
goddess, representing and fostering the streams 
which fertilise the earth, the trees which grow 
from it, the wild animals of the wooded hills 
and their increase; and hence also presiding 
over human birth and motherhood. But it is 
probable that we may go a step further back, 
and infer that this ancient worship itself sprang 
from something older—a worship of a goddess 
of increase and harvest under the form of the 
various animals which were each regarded either 
as the tutelar deity of tribes, or as the spirit of 
the corn or of the wood, to whom human sacri- 
fice was offered. The deity, at first the animal 
itself, became in some rites the recipient of the 
animal sacrifice: in others, the protectress of 
the animal itself; and it is not unlikely that 
the choice of different animals in different 
localities depended on the animal totem of the 
tribe or family from which the ritual sprang. 
Recently a stone figure of a bear has been 
found in the Acropolis, which may possibly 
have been an offering to Artemis Brauronia.— 
1, The Arcadian Artemis is a nature-deity of 
fountains, streams, and wooded hills: in this 
aspect a female Pan rather than a female 
Apollo. (For her connexion with streams see 
Paus. viii. 22, 5; ARETHUSA.) She is called 
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déorova Aiuvns and rotapla (Hur. Hipp. 280 ; 
Paus. v. 14, 4); she is worshipped on hills 
(Paus. iii. 20, 7, viii. 36, 5); she is also the 
goddess of vegetable fertility, of woods and 
trees ; even her image is hung on trees (Paus. 
viii. 18, 2), thus indicating that her worship 
was formerly that of the tree itself. This will 
explain how she was identified with the goddess 
of the ancient rites at Aricia or Nem. [See 
Diana.| That she was thus at one time re- 
garded in many places as a goddess of harvest 
appears in the Aetolian story, where Artemis 
resents not receiving harvest-offerings (IU. ix. 
530; MELEAcHR). It is easy enough to trace 
her special character as huntress of wild ani- 
mals from this Arcadian idea of her dwelling 
in wooded hills. But from the Arcadian story 
of CaLuisTo, who is sometimes Artemis herself, 
and yet was changed into a bear, it appears 
that a primitive worship of animals was trans- 
ferred to this goddess, who thus became their 
patroness, and in a further development the 
huntress. Animals were sacrificed to her at 
the festival of Laphria, and figures of animals 
were carried in processions to do her honour 


Artemis. 


(Louvre, in Paris.) 


(Paus. vii. 18, 7; Theocr. ii. 67; Dict. Ant. s.v. 
Laphria). The more ancient totemistic religion 
leaves traces also im her epithet at Tegea, 
Kvakearis (Paus. viii. 53. 5), signifying thet the 
statue of the deity was clothed in the skin of 
the sacrificed animal [see below], the more 
recent development in her Aetolian epithet 
njeepacia, which represents her as taming the 
sacred animals—wolves and deer—which are 
kept in the enclosure of her temple. (Strab. p. 
215; Paus. vill. 18 gives a different tradition.)— 
2. Artemis Brauronia, Artemis Orthia, and 
Artemis Taurica., These rites in Attica show 
almost more clearly the absorption of an ancient 
savage religion into that of Artemis. The 
dance of girls in imitation of bears (aprreta), 
wearing formerly the bear-skin and afterwards 
the saffron robe instead (Aristoph. Lys. 646), 
was the remnant in civilised‘times of the local 
religion, in which the deity herself was a bear, 
and worshipped with human sacrifices : to which 
refers the story that they were instituted because 
a bear which tore a maiden to pieces had been 
killed. Tradition therefore connected it with 
vhe worship of Artemis Orthia at Limnaeum in 
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Laconia, at which the human sacrifices of 
older times were replaced by the blood of boys 
scourged at the altar (Paus. iii. 16, 7), and also 
with the savage rites of Artemis Tauropolos in 
the Tauric Chersonese [IpHiemnia]. Legend 
clearly represents the rites in Greece as derived 
from those of the Chersonese, and so there is a 
dispute whether the wooden image at Brauron, 
or that at Limnaeum, or that at Laodicea, was 
the actual ééayvoy brought by Iphigenia. This 
does not prove that the rites actually came 
from the Crimea, but merely that the Greeks 
found a resemblance between the relics of 
savage ritual which they still had and the 
savage ritual which existed later in the Crimea, 
[See also Dict. Ant. s.v. Brawronia.|—8, Ar- 
temis Tauropolos. Although the poets, from 
the similarity of the name, connect Artemis 
Tauropolos with the bloodthirsty goddess of 
Brauron and Tauri (J. 7’. 1424 ff.; Soph. Aj. 
172), there is little real likeness. The chief 
sites of this religion were Samos and Icaria 
(Hat. iii. 46; Strab. p. 689; Steph. Byz. s.v.); 
the name belongs to her also at Amphipolis 
(Diod. xviii. 4; Liv. xliv. 44), and in some towns 
of Asia Minor. The goddess was regarded as 
presiding over the herds and receiving bloodless 
offerings, and in coins as riding upon a ball. 
Similarly at Pherae, a country of horsemen, 
she presided over horses, and called fmmrocéa 
and edpinma (Pind. Ol. iii. 27; Paus. viii. 14). In 
each case no doubt there had been the identifi- 
cation with the animal, and probably bloody 
sacrifices ; but the idea of protectress of animals 
only remained.—4. Artemis Eileithyia, as the 
goddess presiding over ~ childbirth. [Inzr- 
THy1A.] Artemis and Hileithyia were regarded 
as distinct deities in earlier poets, but are con- 
fused in the Tragedians (e.g. Kur. Hipp. 166), 
and the epithets evAoxos, Aoxia, Avol(wvos are 
applied to her. There is no ground for attaching 
any such meaning to Homer Ji. xxi. 481. 
Some have thought that this function was 
assigned to her as a moon-goddess connected 
with menstruation and with the fertilising dew; 
but it is much more probable that it was one 
of the attributes of the nature-goddess who 
favoured increase and presided over the young 
alike of animals and of human beings: whence 
she was called also Kovpotpépos &c.—5, Ar- 
temis of Ephesus shows all the characteristics 
of an Asiatic nature-goddess, whose worship the 
Ionians have found and have brought into their 
own religion. Her statue, of unknown antiquity, 
which was said to have fallen from heaven 
(Siomer és), was an uncouth and essentially un- 
Greek idol with many breasts, which symbolised 
the productive forces of nature, and differed as 
widely as possible from the Greek ideal of the 
goddess of maiden purity. Later tradition of 
course tried to account for her Ephesian wor- 
ship as though she were the Artemis of Greek 
literature, and Tacitus records a local belief 
that her birthplace, the Ortygia of the legend, 
was at Ephesus, not at Delos (Anm. iii. 61). 
The Oriental character of her temple service, 
however, still remained in the service of eunuch 
priests called peydBu(or (Strab. p. 641), combined 
with three grades of priestesses termed fépat, 
maptépat, and wehArepa; there were also temple 
slaves (fepé5ovAor). The tumultuous procession 
of her idol, attended with riot and bloodshed, is 
described by Christian writers (Metaphr. Vita 
Timoth. 769; Act. Sanct. 556). The original 
deity of this religion, whether connected, as 
some think, with Comana or not, presents many 


‘points of resemblance with the Asiatic proto- 
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typés of Aphrodite, regarded not only as the 
goddess of fruitfulness, but also as a moon- 
goddess and as a goddess of the sea, protectress 
of sailors, and having fish among her sacred 
animals (Athen. p. 861; Plin, ii. 201; cf. Callim. 
Dian. 239); and she appears to have been for 
the more northern parts of Asia Minor what 
Ashtoreth and the equivalent deities were more 
to the south. [See ApHRopITE.] The supposed 
connexion of Artemis with the Amazons points 
the same way. The reason for the Greek 
cclonists identifying this Oriental deity with 


' Artemis may have been either because both 


were regarded as goddesses of the moon, or from 
the Arcadian idea of a deity presiding over 
natural fruitfulness and birth, and caring for 
the young, as is symbolised by the animals 
upon the lower part of her image. It is remark- 
able that Pausanias mentions a worship of 
Artemis after the Ephesian fashion at Alea in 


Artemis (Diana) of Ephesus. 


Arcadia, and that Pan is said to have been 
associated with her in the Asiatic temples. 
The Ephesian cult was carried by colonists to 
Marseilles and Spain (Strab. pp. 159,179). Taci- 
tus (Am. iii. 62) mentions also the worship of an 
Artemis Persica at Hierocaesareia in Lydia, 
apparently akin to fire-worship ; for, according 
to Pausanias (v. 27, 8), there was a Magian 
priest who used barbaric prayers and invoca- 
tions, causing fire to blaze spontaneously on 
the altar. At Perga there was an oracle-and 
temple of Artemis Pergaea, served by mendi- 
cant priests (Strab. p. 667; Cic. Verr. i. 20, 54; 
Suid. Phot. s.v. ’Apr. Mepy.). [For “Apremus 
*Ioodépa see Britomantis ; for the Roman deity, 
Drana.| In art the most familiar type is the 
ideal of staid maiden beauty, the dress a short 
chiton ; she is represented as a huntress, with 
bow and quiver, holding a stag, as in the statue 
from Hadrian’s Villa (the Versailles Diana), or 
driving a chariot drawn by deer. Another 
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characteristic shows her as a light-goddéss or 
moon-goddess, and one of those honoured by 
the torch-race. She bears a torch in her left 
hand, but is still distinguished by the quiver, 
though the dress is no longer that of the 
huntress. Her connexion with the moon is 
also represented by the attribute of a crescent, 
or by her appearance in a bega. As Artemis 
Tauropolos she is shown riding on a bull. The 
types of the Ephesian Artemis as shown on 
coins and statuettes have no doubt refined upon 
the original as regards the freedom of the arms 
and the character of the face, but still retain 
the multitude of breasts. 

Artémisium (’Apreuiciov), properly a temple 
of Artemis. 1, A tract of country on the N. 
coast of Euboea, opposite Magnesia, so called 
from the temple of Artemis belonging to the 
town of Hestiaea: off this coast the Greeks 
defeated the fleet of Xerxes, B.c. 480 (Hat. 
vii. 185, viii. 8; Plut. Then. 7; Diod. xi. 12).— 
2, A promontory of Caria near the gulf Glaucus, 
so called from the temple of Artemis in its 
neighbourhood (Strab. p. 651) = Pedalium (Plin. 
vy. 103).—3. A mountain ridge between Argolis 
and Arcadia (Paus. ii. 25, 3, viii. 5, 6). 

Artémita (Apreutira). 1. (Shereban 2) a city 
on the Sillas, in the district of Apolloniatis in 
Assyria (Strab. p. 519; Ptol. vi. 1).—2. A city of 
Great Armenia, S. of the lake Arsissa (Ptol. v. 
18, 21). There is a village Avtemid near Van. 

Artémon (Apréuwy), a Lacedaemonian, built 
the military engines for Pericles in his war 
against Samos in B.c. 441 (Plut. Pericl. 27; 
Diod. xii. 28). Pliny (xxxiv. 56) mentions his 
statue by Polycletus. Among the writers of 
this name are: 1, Artemon of Clazomenae (Ael. 
H. A. xii. 28).—2, Of Cassandreia, a gramma- 
vian (Athen. p. 694).—3, Of Pergamus, who 
wrote a history of Sicily. (Frag. of all three in 
Frag. Hist. Graec. ed. C. Miiller..—4. Artemon 
of Magnesia, wrote a treatise on the virtues of 
women (Phot. Bibl. 103). 

M. Artorius, a physician at Rome, was the 
friend and physician of Augustus, whom he 
attended in his campaign against Brutus and 
Cassius, B.c. 42. He was drowned at sea 
shortly after the battle of Actium, 81 (Vell. 
Pat. ii. 70; Appian, B. C. iv. 110; Dio Cass. 
xlvii. 41; Suet. Awg. 91). 

Arverni, a Gallic people in Aquitania in 
the country of the M. Cebenna, in the modern 
Auvergne. In early times they were the most 
powerful people in the S. of Gaul: they were 
defeated by Domitius Ahenobarbus and Fabius 
Maximus in B.c. 121, but still possessed con- 
siderable power in the time of Caesar (58). 
Their capital in Caesax’s time was GERGOVIA, 
afterwards transferred to Nemossus, also named 
Augustonemetum or Arverni on the Elaver 
(Aller), with a citadel, called, at least in the 
middle ages, Clarus Mons, whence the name of 
the modern town, Clermont (Caes. B. G. i. 45, 
vii. 7 ff.; Strab. p. 191; VERCINGETORIX). 

Arvina, a cognomen of the Cornelia gens, 
borne by several of the Cornelii, of whom the 
most importaut was A. Cornelius Cossus Ar- 
vina, consul B.c. 343 and 322, and dictator 320. 
He commanded the Roman armies against the 
Samnites, whom he defeated in several battles 
(Liv. vii. 19-38). 

Aruns, an Etruscan word, was regarded by 
the Romans as a proper name, but perhaps 
signified a younger son in general. 1. Younger 
brother of Lucumo, é.e. L. Tarquinius Priscus. 
—2, Younger brother of L. Tarquinius Super- 
bus, was murdered by his wife,—3. Newnes 
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son of Tarquinius Superbus, fell in combat with 
Brutus.—4. Son of Porsena, fell in battle before 
Arvicia.—5. Of Clusium, invited the Gauls 
across the Alps (Liv. i. 34, 46, 56, ii. 14, v. 88). 

Aruntius. [ARRUNTIUS.] 

Arusianus, Messus or Messius, a Roman 
grammarian, lived about A.D, 395, and wrote a 
Latin phrase-book, entitled Qwadriga, vel 
Exempla Elocutionwm ex Virgilio, Sallustio, 
Terentio, et Cicerone per literas digesta. It 
is called Quadriga from its being composed 
from four authors, from whom he selects an 
example for each construction in his alpha- 
betical list of substantives, adjectives, prepo- 
sitions and verbs.—EHdition. By Lindemann, 
in his Corpus Grammaticorwm Latin. vol. 1. 
p. L995 
: Arxata (Aptdra: Nakshivan), the capita of 
Great Armenia, before the building of Artaxata, 
lay lower down upon the Araxes, on the con- 
fines of Media (Strab. p. 529). 

Aryandes (Apvaydns), a Persian, who was 
appointed by Cambyses governor of Egypt, but 
was put to death by Darius, because he coined 
silver money of the purest metal, in imitation 
of the gold money of that monarch (Hat. iy. 
165, 200). 

Arycanda (Apvxayda), a small town of Lycia, 
on the river Arycandus, a tributary of the 
Limyrus (Stephan. s.v.; Plin. v. 100). 

Arzanéne (Ap(avynvn), a district of Armenia 
Major, bounded on the S, by the Tigris, on the 
W. by the Nymphius, and containing in it the 
lake Arséne (’Aponvn: Hrzen). It formed part 
of GORDYENE. 

Arzén or -é8, or Atranutzin (’Ap(hv, “Ap¢es, 
*Atpdvovt(iv: Erzerowm), a strong fortress in 
Great Armenia, near the sources of the Huphra- 
tes and the Araxes, founded in the 5th century. 

Asaei (Acaior), a people of Sarmatia Asia- 
tica, near the mouth of the Tanais (Don) 
(Ptol. v. 9). 

Asander (“Acaydpos). 1. Son of Philotas, 
brother of Parmenion, and one of the generals 
of Alexander the Great; appointed governor of 
Lydia, B.c. 834; sent to bring reinforcements 
from Europe, 331. After the death of Alex- 
ander in 823 he obtained Caria for his satrapy, 
and took an active part in the wars which 
followed. He joined Ptolemy and Cassander 
in their league against Antigonus, but was 
defeated by Antigonus in 313 (Arrian, Anab. i. 
18, iv. 7; Just. xiii. 4; Diod. xix. 62-75).— 
2. A general of Pharnaces II., king of Bosporus. 
He put Pharnaces to death in 47, after the 
defeat of the latter by Julius Caesar, in hopes 
of obtaining the kingdom. But Caesar con- 
ferred the kingdom upon Mithridates of Per- 
gamum, with whom Asander carried on war. 
Augustus afterwards confirmed Asander in the 
sovereignty (Dio Cass. xlii. 46, liv. 24; Appian, 
Bell. Mithr. 120; Bell. Alex. 78). 

Asbystae (AcBvorm), a Libyan people, in 
the N. of Cyrenaica. Their country was called 
*AoBuvorls (Hdt. iv. 170; Ptol. iv. 4), 

Asca (“Acka), a city of Arabia Felix. 

Ascalabus, son of Misme. When Demeter 
came to this part of Attica, Misme gave her a 
jar of water, which the goddess drained. Asca- 
labus mocked at her greediness, whereupon 
the goddess changed him to a lizard (Ov. Met. 
v. 446; Nicand. Ther. 484, and ap. Anton. 
Lib. 24). The same story is told of Abas, son 
of Metaneira. . [AnAs, No. 1.] 

Ascalaphus (AckdAagos). 1, Son of Ares 
and Astyoche, led, with his brother Ialmenus, 
the Minyans of Orchomenos against Troy, and 
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was slain by Deiphobus (J1. ii. 511, xiii. 518, 
xv. 110; Paus. ix. 87, 7).—2. Son of Acheron 
and Gorgyra or Orphne. When Persephone 
was inthe lower world, and Pluto gave her 
permission to return to the upper, provided she 
had not eaten anything, Ascalaphus declared 
that she had eaten part of a pomegranate. 
Demeter punished him by burying him under 
a huge stone, and when this stone was sub- 
sequently removed by Heracles, Persephone 
changed him into an owl (4axdAagos), by sprink- 
ling him with water from the river Phlegethon 
(Ov. Met. v. 589; Apollod. i. 5, 3). 

Ascalon (AckdAwy: ’Ackadwvelrns: Aska- 
lan), one of the chief cities of the Philistines, on 
the coast of Palestine, between Azotus and Gaza. 

n “Ackavia Atiuvn). 1. (Lake of 
Iznik), in Bithynia, a great fresh-water lake, 
at the E. end of which stood the city of Nicaea 
(Iznik). The surrounding district was also 
called Ascania (Strab. p. 565).—2. (Lake of Bul- 
dur), a salt-water lake on the borders of Phrygia 
and Pisidia, the boundary between Pisidia and 
the Roman province of Asia (Strab. p. 565; 
Il, ii, 862). 
VAscanius (Ackdyos), son of Aeneas by 
Creusa. According to some traditions, Ascanius 
remained in Asia after the fall of Troy, and 
reigned either at Troy itself or at some other 
town in the neighbourhood. According to 
other accounts he accompanied his father to 
Italy. Other traditions again gave the name 
of Ascanius to the son of Aeneas and Lavinia. 
Livy states that on the death of his father 
Ascanius was too young to undertake the 
government, and that after he had attained the 
age of manhood, he left Lavinium in the hands 
of his mother, and migrated to Alba Longa, 
Here he was succeeded by his son Silvius. 
Some writers relate that Ascanius was also 
called Ilus or Julus. The gens Julia at Rome 
traced its origin from Julus or Ascanius. [For 
the variations of the story and for fuller details, 
see AENEAS. | 

Asciburgium (Asbwg near Mérs), an an- 
cient place on the left bank of the Rhine, 
founded, according to fable, by Ulysses (Tac. 
Hist. iv. 88, Germ. 8). 

Asclépiadae, the reputed descendants of 
Asclepius. [AScLEPIus. | 

Asclépiades (’AckAnmiddys). 1. Alyric poet 
of Samos early in the 2nd century B.c. who is 
said to have invented the metre called after 
him (Metrwm Asclepiadéwm). (Epigrams in 
Anth. Pal.).—2. There were a great many 
physicians who assumed this name as a sort of 
professional title, the most celebrated of whom 
was a native of Prusias, in Bithynia, who came 
to Rome in the middle of the first century B.c., 
where he acquired a great reputation (Plin. vii. 
124, xxiii. 88, xxvi. 12), Nothing remains of his 
writings but a few fragments published by Gum- 
pert, Asclepiadis Bithyni Fragmenta, Vinar. 
1794. 

Asclépiddorus (’AckAnmiddwpos). 1, A general 
of Alexander the Great, afterwards made 
satrap of Persia by Antigonus, B.c. 317 (Arrian, 
Anab. iv. 18; Diod. xix. 48).—2. An Athenian 
oe a contemporary of Apelles (Plin. xxxv. 
107). 

Asclépius (AcxAnmds), called Aesctilapius 
by the Romans, the god of the medical art: at 
first in all probability the deity of a Thessalian 
oracle. The name is connected by some modern 
scholars with aoxdAaBos (which is taken to have 
meant a serpent as well as a lizard), by others 
with %Akw. In the Homeric poems he is not 5 
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deity, but simply the ‘blameless physician’ 
(lathe dpdpwv), whose sons, Machaon and Po- 
dalirius, were the physicians in the Greek army, 
and ruled over Tricca, Ithome, and Oechalia. 
The common story of later poets relates that he 
was the son of Apollo and Coronis, the daughter 
of Phlegyas, and that when Coronis was with 
child by Apollo, she became enamoured of 
Ischys, an Arcadian. Apollo, informed of this 
by a raven, which he had set to watch her, 
or, according to Pin- 
dar, by his own pro- 
phetic powers, sent 
his sister Artemis to 
kill Coronis. Arte- 
mis accordingly de- 
stroyed Coronis in 
her own house at 
Laceria in Thessaly, 
on the shore of lake 
Baebia. According to 
Ovid (Met. ii. 605), it 
was Apollo himself 
who killed Coronis 


and Ischys. When 
the body of Coronis 
was to be burnt, 


either Apollo or Her- 
mes saved the child 
Asclepius from the 
flames, and carried 
him to Chiron, who 
instructed the boy in 
the art of healing 
and in hunting. In 
this account the He- 
siodic poem Hoeae 
and Pindar (Pyth. 
ill.) mainly agree, 
except that Pindar gives greater credit to 
Apollo than the earlier writer has given. 
The legend is continued by Pindar that he 
not only cured all the sick, but called the dead 
to life again. But while he was restoring 
Glaucus (or according to Verg. Aen. vii. 761, 
Hippolytus) to life, Zeus killed him with a flash 
of lightning, as he feared lest men might con- 
trive to escape death altogether. He was 
married to Epione, and besides the two sons 
spoken of by Homer, we also find mention of 
the following children of his; Telesphorus, 
Taniscus, Alexenor, Aratus, Hygieia, Aegle, 
Taso, and Panaceia, most of whom are only 
personifications of the powers ascribed to their 
father. The fact is that the traditions are 
modified according to the place to which they 
belong. Thessaly and then Boeotia appear to, 
have been the earliest seats of his worship. 
Hence the descent of Asclepius from Phlegyas. 
But, as the worship passed into the Pelopon- 
nesus, we find Phlegyas a native of Epidaurus, 
with a daughter Aegle (or Coronis), who bears 
Asclepius, the god of healing, to Apollo, but 
without mention of any catastrophe. (Inscr. of 
a poem by Isyllus of Epidaurus, ’E¢ny. ’Apx. 
1885.) Similarly we find an Arcadian story 
which makes him the son of Arsinoe and Arsip- 
pos, and a Messenian story which makes him 
the son of Arsinoe and Apollo (see Pausan. ii. 
26; Cic. Nat. De. ili. 22, 57). O. Miiller and 
later writers are probably right in the conclu- 
sion that Asclepius, the deity of the Phlegyae, 
was once the rival of Apollo, and that the 
idea of his sonship to Apollo was introduced 
to reconcile the two cults when the Apollo 
worship predominated. We may go a step 
further back and recognise in Asclepius the 


Asclepius. (Statue at Florence.) 


,commemorated by an ex voto tablet. 
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survivor of a serpent worship which preceded 
the Greek theology in that country, and was 
perhaps eyen then connected with an oracle. 
It is true that the poets from Homer onwards 
represent him as a hero who dies, and that in 
very late writers we find him among the 
Argonauts and in the Calydonian hunt; but 
the fact remains that in his temples he was 
worshipped as a god. Thraemer has noticed 
that out of 820 places where his cult was pre- 
served, only four cities show traces of a hevo 
worship : from three of these we have the some- 
what dubious mention of his tomb, the fourth 
is Athens, where 7pa@a are mentioned in the 
Asclepieion ; but this may well refer to a hero 
worship of some of the Asclepiadae. The chief 
temples of Asclepius were at Tricca, Tithorea, 
Athens, Pergamus, Colophon, and above all, 
Epidaurus, from which place the worship of 
Asclepius was introduced into Rome to avert a 
pestilence B.c. 293 (Liy. x. 47). In the recently 
discovered Mimes of Herodas (Ne. 4) there is a 
description of his temple, probably at Cos (cf. 
Strab. p. 657), and of the offerings made. The 
rites for these temples consisted in lustral bath- 
ings of the worshippers, and in offerings of sacri- 
fices, more especially of cakes, and of libations : 
among the sacrifices is to be noticed that of a 
cock (Plat. Phaed. ad fin.; Herodas, 4, 13), the 
reason for which is uncertain: some have sug- 
gested that the cock is the herald of the dawn (of 
a new life) : those who regard Asclepius as repre- 
senting the winds cite Pausan. ii. 84, 2, where a 
cock is the sacrifice to avert wind hurtful to the 
vines. The essential part of his temple worship 
was the sleeping in the temple itself (incwbatzo : 
see Arist. Plwt. 421 ff.), where an oracle through 
a dream revealed to the patient the method of 
cure. That such dream apparitions could easily 
be contrived by the priests is obvious, and there 
is no doubt that the remedies were such as the 
priests believed, rightly or wrongly, would be 
beneficial. The cure, real or supposed, was 
Hence 
these temples supplied the place of public 
hospitals (see Dict. of Antig. s. v. Valetudt- 
naria). The supposed descendants of the god 
were called the Asclepiadae, to whom Hippo- 
crates belonged; in them was by inheritance 
the knowledge of medicine, and from them in 
great part, though not exclusively, were taken 
the priests of the aoxAnmeia. In art the god is 


Asclepius and a Sick Man. 
(Millin, Gal. Myth., tav. 82, No. 105.) 


represented (except in later Roman art) as a 
bearded man with a head something like that 
of Zeus; the distinctive attribute is a staff with 
a serpent twisted round it: he often stands by 
the Omphalos (as in the Florentine statue) ; 
with him we find, on coins and reliefs, his 
daughter Hygieia and the boy Telesphorus. 

Q. AscOnius Pedianus, a Roman grammarian, 
born at Patavium (Padua), about B.c. 2, lost 
his sight in his 78rd year in the reign of Vespa- 
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sian, and died in his 85th year in the reign of 
Domitian. His most important work was a 
Commentary on the speeches of Cicero, and 
we still possess fragments of his Commentaries 
on the Pro Cornelio, In Pisonem, Pro Milone, 
Pro Scawro and In Toga candida. They 
refer chiefly to points of history and antiquities, 
great pains being bestowed on the illustration 
of those constitutional forms of the senate, the 
popular assemblies, and the courts of justice, 
which were fast falling into oblivion under the 
empire. The notes on the Verrine orations, 
which bear the name of Asconius, are written 
in an unclassical style, and belong to a later 

eriod, probably the 4th century or later.— 
Edited in the 5th volume of Cicero’s works by 
Orelli and Baiter. There is a valuable essay 
on Asconius by Madvig, Hafniae, 1828. 

Ascordus, a river in Macedonia, which rises 
in M. Olympus and flows between Agassa and 
Dium into the Thermaic gulf. 

Asera (“Aoxpa: ’Ackpaios), a town in Boeotia 
on M. Helicon, where Hesiod resided, who had 
removed thither with his father from Cyme in 
Aeolis, and who is therefore called Ascraews 
(Strab. pp. 409, 418; Hes. Op. 638). 

Asctlum. 1. Picénum (Asculanus: Ascol), 
the chief town of Picenum and a Roman muni- 
cipium, was destroyed by the Romans in the 
Social War (8.c. 89), but was afterwards rebuilt 
(Strab. p. 241; Flor. i.19; Caes. B. @. i. 15; Cic. 
pro Sull. 8).—2. Aptlum. (Asculinus: Ascoli 
di Satriano), a town of Apulia in Daunia on 
the confines of Samnium, near which the 
Romans were defeated by Pyrrhus, ~.c. 279 
(Flor. i. 18; Plut. Pyrrh. 21; Zonavr. viii. 5). 

Asciris (Hzero), a lake in M. Olympus in 
Perrhaebia in Thessaly, near Lapathus (Liv. 
xliv. 2). 

Asdribal. [Hasprupat.] 

Aséa (7 Acéa),a town’ in Arcadia, not far 
oe ie (Strab. pp. 275, 348 ; Paus. viii. 
27, 8). 

Asellio, P. Semprodnius, tribune of the 
soldiers under P. Scipio Africanus at Numantia, 
B.C. 133, wrote a Roman history from the 
Punic wars inclusive to the times of the 
Gracchi (Gell. ii. 18, v. 18, xiii. 22). 

Asellus, Tib. Claudius, a Roman eques, was 
deprived of his horse by Scipio Africanus 
Minor, when censor, B.c. 142, and in his tribune- 
ship of the plebs in 139 accused Scipio Africa- 
nus before the people (Gell. ii. 20, iii. 4; Cic. 
de Orat. ii. 64, 66). 

Asia (Acta), daughter of Oceanus and 
Tethys, wife of Iapetus, and mother of Atlas, 
Prometheus, and Epimetheus (Hes. Th. 349; 
Apollod. i. 2). According to some traditions, 
the continent of Asia derived its name from her 
(Hat. iv. 45). 

Asia (Acta: ’Acteds, -1avds, warns, -arixds: 
Asia), also in the poets Asis (Acs), one of the 
three great divisions which the ancients made 
of the known world. It is doubtful whether the 
name is of Greek or Eastern origins but, in 
either case, it seems to have been first used by 
the Greeks for the W. part of Asia Minor, 
especially the plains watered by the river 
Cayster, where the Ionian colonists first 
settled; and, thence, as their geographical 
knowledge advanced, they extended it to the 
whole country E., NE., and SE. Apart from the 
use of “Agios Acudy used of this plain (Hom. 
Il. ii. 461), the earliest writers who use the 
name are Pindar (who speaks of the land oppo- 
site Rhodes as a promontory of Asia, Ol. vii. 
18), Aeschylus (who separates Europe and Asia 
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|by the Cimmerian Bosporus, Pr. 730), and 


Hecataeus. The Greek legends respecting the 
Argonautic and the Trojan expeditions, and 
other mythical stories, on the one hand, and the 
allusions to commercial and other intercourse, 
with the people of Asia Minor, Syria, and 
Egypt, on the other hand, indicate a certain 
degree of knowledge of the coast from the 
mouth of the Phasis, at the E. extremity of the 
Black Sea, to the mouth of the Nile. This 
knowledge was improved and increased by the 
colonisation of the W., N., and §S. coasts of 
Asia Minor, and by the relations into which 
these Greek colonies were brought, first with 
the Lydian, and then with the Persian empires, 
so that, in the middle of the 5th century B.c., 
Herodotus was able to give a pretty complete 
description of the Persian empire, and some 
imperfect accounts of the parts beyond it; 
while some knowledge of S. Asia was obtained 
by way of Egypt; andits N. regions, with their 
wandering tribes, formed the subject of marvel- 
lous stories which the traveller heard from the 
Greek colonists on the N. shores of the Black 
Sea. The conquests of Alexander, besides the 
personal acquaintance which they enabled the 
Greeks to form with those provinces of the 
Persian empire hitherto only known to them 
by report, extended their knowledge over the 
regions watered by the Indus and its four 
great tributaries (the Punjab and Scinde); the 
lower course of the Indus and the shores be- 
tween its mouth and the head of the Persian 
Gulf were explored by Nearchus; and some 
further knowledge was gained of the nomad 
tribes which roamed (as they still do) over the 
vast steppes of Central Asia by the attempt of 
Alexander to penetrate on the NE. beyond the 
Jaxartes (Sihoun); while on all points, the 
Greeks were placed in advanced positions from 
which to acquire further information, especially 
at Alexandria, whither voyagers constantly 
brought accounts of the shores of Arabia and 
India, as far as the island of Taprobane, and 
even beyond this, to the Malay peninsula and 
the coasts of Cochin China. On the HK. and N. 
the wars and commerce of the Greek kingdom 
of Syria carried Greek knowledge of Asia no 
further, except in the direction of India to a 
small extent, but of course more acquaintance 
was gained with the countries already subdued, 
until the conquest of the Parthians shut out 
the Greeks from the country E. of the Tigris- 
valley; a limit which the’ Romans, in their 
turn, were never able to pass. They pushed 
their arms, however, further N. than the Greeks 
had done, into the mountains of Armenia, and 
they gained information of a great carayan 
route between India and the shores of the 
Caspian, through Bactria, and of another com- 
mercial track leading over Central Asia to the 
distant regions of the Seres. This brief sketch 
will show that all the accurate knowledge of the 
Greeks and Romans respecting Asia was con- 
fined to the countries which slope down S.- 
wards from the great mountain-chain formed 
by the Caucasus and its prolongation beyond 
the Caspian to the Himalayas: of the vast 
elevated steppes between these mountains and 
the central range of the Altai (from which the 
N. regions of Siberia again slope downto the 
Arctic Ocean) they only knew that they were 
inhabited by nomad tribes, except the country 
directly N. of Ariana, where the Persian em- 
pire had extended beyond the mountain-chain, 
and where the Greek kingdom of Bactria had 
been subsequently established—The notions of 
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the ancients respecting the size and form of 
Asia were such as might be inferred from what 
has been stated, Distances computed from the 
accounts of travellers are always exaggerated ; 
and hence the 8. part of the continent was 
supposed to extend much further to the EH. than 
it really does (about 60° of long. too much, 
according to Ptolemy), while tothe N, and NE. 
parts, which were quite unknown, much too 
small an extent was assigned. However, all 
the ancient geographers, except Pliny, agreed in 
considering it the largest of the three divisions 
of the world, and all believed it to be sur- 
rounded by the ocean, with the curious excep- 
tion of Ptolemy, who recurred to the early 
notion, that the E. parts of Asia and the SH. 
parts of Africa were united by land which 
enclosed the Indian Ocean on the EH. and §. 
(Plin. vy. 47; Ptol. vii. 8). The different 


Opinions about the boundaries of Asia on the 


side of Africa are mentioned under AFRICA; on 
the side of Kurope the boundary was formed by 
the river Tanais (Don), the Palus Maeotis (Sea 
of Azof), Pontus Euxinus (Black Sea), Propon- 
tis (Sea of Marmora), and the Aegean (Archi- 


- pelago)—The most general division of Asia 


was into two parts, which were different at 
different times, and known by different names. 
To the earliest Greek colonists the river Halys, 
the Ei. boundary of the Lydian kingdom, formed 
a natural division between Upper and Lower 
Asia (h tvw’A., or Ta tw Acins, and 7 Kdtw 
?A., or Ta KdTw THs ’Aoins, or °A. H evrds 
“AAvos motaod) ; and afterwards the Euphrates 
was adopted as a more natural boundary. 
Another division was made by the Taurus into 
A. intra Taurwm, i.e. the part of Asia N. and 
NW. of the Taurus, and A. extra Tawrwm, all 
the rest of the continent (A. évytds Tod Tavpou, 
°A. éxtds Tod Tavpov). The division ultimately 
adopted, but apparently not till the 4th cen- 
tury of our era (e.g. in Justin) was that of A. 
Major and A. Minor.—l. Asia Major (A. 7 
meydAn) was the part of the continent E. of the 
Tanais, the EKuxine, an imaginary line drawn 
from the Euxine at Trapezus (Z'rebizond) to 
the Gulf of Issus, and the Mediterranean : thus 
it included the countries of Sarmatia Asiatica 
with all the Scythian tribes to the H., Colchis, 
Iberia, Albania, Armenia, Syria, Arabia, Baby- 
lonia, Mesopotamia, Assyria, Media, Susiana, 
Persis, Ariana, Hyrcania, Margiana, Bactriana, 
Sogdiana, India, the land of the Sinae and 
Serica; respecting which, see the several 
articles. —2, Asia Minor (Acta 7 pmikpda: 
Anatolia), was the peninsula on the extreme 
W. of Asia, bounded by the Euxine, Aegean, 
and Mediterranean on the N., W., and 8.; and 
on the E. by the mountains on the W. of the 
upper course of the Euphrates. It was for the 
most part a fertile country, intersected with 
mountains and rivers, abounding in minerals, 
possessing excellent harbours, and peopled, 
from the earliest known period, by a variety of 
tribes from Asia and from Europe. For parti- 
culars respecting the country, the reader is 
referred to the separate articles upon the parts 
into which it was divided by the later Greeks: 
namely, Mysia, Lydia, and Caria, on the W.; 
Lycia, Pamphylia, and Cilicia, on the S.; 
Bithynia, Paphlagonia, and Pontus, on the E. ; 
and Phrygia, Pisidia, Galatia, and Cappadocia, 
in the centre; see also the articles TRoas, 
Aroma, Ionza, Doria, Lycaonta, Percamum, 
Hatys, Sanearrus, Taurus, &c.—3, Asia Pro- 
pria (A. 7 ldiws KaAoupéyn), or simply Asia, the 
Soman province, formed out of the kingdom of 
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Pergamum, which was bequeathed to tha 
Romans by Arrauus III. B.c. 133 (Liv. Hp. 58, 
59; Plut. 7%. Gracch. 14; Justin, xxxvi. 4; 
Strab. p. 624; Plin. xxxiii. 148), and the Greek 
cities on the W. coast, and the adjacent 
islands. It included, as arranged by M’. 
Aquillius B.c.) 129 (Strab. p. 646), the districts 
of Mysia, Lydia, Caria, and Phrygia; but it did 
not include Rhodes (cf. Cie. pro Flacc. 27, 65). 
The town and districts of Cibyra were included in 
Asia by Sulla; but in B.c. 50 the three districts 
of Cibyra, Apamea and Synnada were included 
in the province of Cilicia: after B.c. 49 they 
belonged to Asia (cf. Cic. Ham. xiii. 67). The 
eastern part of Phrygia Magna belonged to 
Galatia after 86 B.c. It was governed by a 
propraetor (sometimes, however, called prov 
consul); but after B.c. 27, when it was assigned 
to the senate, by a proconsul. Sulla for purposes 
of tribute divided it into 44 regions; but the 
distribution which prevailed was the grouping 
of several into Conventus, or dioceses, for 
judicial purposes, taking the name of the prin- 
cipal town. Under the empire seven cities of 
Asia stood forth as unrpoméAes, Smyrna, Sardis, 
Synnada, Pergamum, Lampsacus, Cyzicus, 
Ephesus, of which the last was distinguished 
as the chief of all by the title mparn. Under 
Diocletian Asia was divided into seven small 
provinces: 1. Asia proconsularis, chief town 
Ephesus ; 2. Hellespontus, chief town Cyzicus ; 
8. Lydia, chief town Sardis ; 4. Phrygia prima, 
or Pacatiana, chief town Laodicea; 5, Phrygia 
secunda, or salutaris, chief town Eucarpia; 
6. Caria, chief town Aphrodisias: 7. Insularwm 
provincia, chief town Rhodes. [For its fluctua- 
tions of freedom see Ruopus; for the religious 
organisation of Asia, see Dict. Ant. s. v. 
Asiarchae.| 

Asinarus (Acivapos: Fiwme di Noto or 
Freddo?), a river on the H. side of Sicily, on 
which the Athenians were defeated by the 
Syracusans, B.c. 413; the Syracusans celebrated 
here an annual festival called Asinaria (Thuc. 
vil. 84; Plat. Nic. 28). 

Asiné (Acivy: ’Acivatos). 1. A town in La- 
conica on the coast between Taenarum and 
Gythium (Strab. p.363).—2. A town in Argolis, 
W. of Hermione, was built by the Dryopes, who 
were driven out of the town by the Argives 
after the first Messenian war, and built No. 8 
(Il. ii. 560; Paus. ii. 865; Strab. p. 373).—8. 
(Saratza ?), an important town in Messenia 
near the Promontory Acritas, on the Messenian 
gulf, which was hence also called the Asinaean 
gulf (Paus. iv. 84, 12). 

Asinia Gens, plebeian, came from Teate, the 
chief town of the Marrucini; and the first per- 
son of the name mentioned is Herius Asinius, 
the leader of the Marrucini in the Marsic war, 
B.c. 90 (cf. Sil. Ital. xvii. 453). The Asinii are 
given under their surnames, GaLLus and PoL1io. 
/Asius (“Actos). 1. Son of Hyrtacus of Arisbe, 
and father of Acamas and Phaenops, an ally of 
the Trojans, slain*by Idomeneus (I/. xiii. 389, 
xvii. 582).—2, Son of Dymas and brother of 
Hecuba, whose form Apollo assumed when he 
roused Hector to fight against Patroclus (Z/. 
xvi. 715).—8. Of Samos, one of the earliest 
Greek poets, lived probably about B.c. 700. He 
wrote epic and elegiac poems, which have 
perished with the exception of a few fragments, 
(Athen. 125, Paus. vii. 4, 2.) Fragm. in Poet, 
Lyr. Bergk. 

Asmiraea, a district and city of Serica in the 
N. of Asia, near mountains called Asmiraei 
Montes, which are supposed to be the Alta4 
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range, and the city to be Khamil, in the cen- 
tre of Chinese Tartary (Ptol. vi. 16; Amm. 
Mare. xxiii. 6). 

Asdpus (Acwrds). 1. (Basilikos), a river in 
Peloponnesus rises near Phlius, and flows 
through the Sicyonian territory into the Corin- 
thian gulf (IU. iv. 883; Strab. pp. 271, 882, 408, 
409; Thue. ii. 5).—2. (Asogo), a riven in Boeo- 
tia, forms the N. boundary of the territory of 
Plataeae, flows through the S. of Boeotia, and 
falls into the Euboean sea near Delphinium in 
Attica. The battle of Plataeae was fought on 
the banks, B.c. 479 (Hdt. ix. 51).—38. A river 
in Phthiotis in Thessaly, rises in M. Oeta, and 
flows into the Maliac gulf near Thermopylae 
(Strab. p. 882).—4, A river in Paros (Id. 7b.)—5. 
A river in Phrygia, flows past Laodicéa into 
the Lycus—6. A town in Laconica on the E. 
side of the Laconian gulf (Strab. p. 364; Paus. 
iii. 21, 22), 

AsOpus, the river god, is elaiméd both by 
the Boeotians and the Sicyonians as their 
indigenous deity with a somewhat similar 
genealogy (Paus. ii. 5, 2). Asopus was the son 
of Poseidon and Pero (according to others of 
Oceanus and Tethys, of Poseidon and Kelusa, 
or Zeus and Eurynome). He married Metope, 
daughter of the river god Ladon, who bore be- 
sides Ismenus and Pelasgos, a great number of 
daughters. In the tablet dedicated at Olympia 
by Phlius, Nemea, Aegina, Corcyra, and Thebe 
are named (Paus. vy. 22,5). To these Apollo- 
dorus adds Salamis, Euboea, Cleone, Tanagra, 
Thespiae, Oenia, and Chalcis. A story (which 
clearly started in Sicyon) runs that Zeus carried 
off Aegina: Asopus followed to Corinth, and, 
having created a spring in Acrocorinthus, where 
water had been scarce, he learned from Sisy- 
phus the name of the robber. As he still per- 
sisted in the pursuit Zeus smote him witha 
thunderbolt, and from that time the river 
carries down charcoal in its bed (Apollod. i. 
12; Eur. I. A. 697; Anton. Lib. 88). Aegina 
was conyeyed to the island which took her 
name, or, according to one story, was changed 
into an island. These many daughters seem to 
indicate partly the towns connected by religious 
rites or otherwise with the two chief rivers; 
partly places to which the name passed, whether 
as a local name for a stream, or as representing 
the worship of river-deities (cp. the name Are- 
thusa). Other daughters of Asopus are Antiope 
and Evadne. The name Asopis applies to the 
daughters, Asopiades to Aeacus, son of Zeus and 
Aegina. 

Aspadana (Aocmaddva: Ispahan?), a town 
of the district Paraetacene in Persis. 

Asparagium (Iscarpar), a town in the terri- 
tory . Dyrrhachium in Illyria (Caes. B. C. iii. 
30, 76). 

Aspasia (Aczacia). 1. The elder, of Mile- 
tus, daughter of Axiochus, the most celebrated 
of the Greek Hetaerae (see Dict. of Antigq. s.v.), 
came toreside at Athens. Here she was visited 
by Athenians most distinguished for position 
and culture, offering what may be compared to 
a salon for witty and even learned conversation. 
Socrates is said to have been among those 
found there; but in especial she gained the 
affections of Pericles, who separated from his 
wife and took Aspasia to live with him, in as 
close a union as could be formed with a 
foveigner. There was no doubt much exaggera- 
tion as to the political influence which she 
exerted, and the stories.of her inducing Pericles 
to make war on Samos for the sake of Miletus, 
and on Sparta because of Aspasia’s quarrel with 
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24; Aristoph. Ach. 
497), may be dismissed as lampoons. The 
enemies of Pericles accused Aspasia of impiety 
(acéBe1a), and it required all the personal infiu- 
ence of Pericles, who defended her, and his 
most earnest entreaties, to procure her acquittal. 
On the death of Pericles (B.c. 429), Aspasia is 
said to have attached herself to one Lysicles, a 
dealer in cattle, and to have made him by her 
instructions a first- 
rate orator. The son 
of Pericles by Aspasia 
was legitimated by a 
special decree of the 
people, and took his 
father’s name. Some 
of the sayings of As- 
pasia are collected 
in Mulierum Graec. 
Fragmenta, by Wolf, 
1739. The bust here 
engraved was found a4 
Civita Vecchia: the 
genuineness of the in- 
scription is, however, f 
now disputed.—2. The | 
younger, a Phocaean, jf 
daughter of Hermoti- jf 
mus, was the favourite | 
concubine of Cyrus the |’ 
Younger, who called 
her Aspasia after the 
mistress of Pericles, her previous name haying 
been Milto. After the death of Cyrus at the 
battle of Cunaxa (B.c. 401), she fell into the hands 
of Artaxerxes. When Darius, son of Artaxerxes, 
was appointed successor tothe throne, he asked 
his father to surrender Aspasia to him. Arta- 
xerxes gave her up; but he soon after took her 
away again, and made her a priestess of a temple 
at Kcbatana, where strict celibacy was requisite. 
(Plut. Arta. 26-29; Just. x. 2.) 

Aspasii. [Aspm.] 

Aspasius (Aomdcios). 1, A Peripatetic philo- 
sopher, lived about A.D. 80, and wrote commen- 
taries on most of the works of Aristotle. A 
portion of his commentaries on the Nicoma- 
chean Ethies is still preserved.—2, Of Byblus, 
a Greek sophist, lived about a.p. 180, and wrote 
commentaries on Demosthenes and Aeschines, 
of which a few extracts are preserved. 

Aspendus (“Aomevdos: *Aomévdi0s, Aspen- 
dius: Dashashkehr or Manaugat), a strong 
and flourishing city of Pamphylia, on the small 
navigable river Eurymedon, 60 stadia (6 geog. 
miles) from its mouth: said to have been a 
colony of the Argives (Strab. p. 667; Thue. viii. 
81; Polyb. v. 73). 

Asper, Aemiliius, a Roman grammarian, 
of the age of Trajan, who wrote commentaries 
on Terence and Virgil, must be distinguished 
from a very inferior grammarian of the 6th cen- 
tury, usually called Asper Junior, the author 
of a small work entitled Avs Grammatica, 
printed in the Grammat. Lat. Auctores, by 
Putschius, Hanoy. 1605. For remains of Aem- 
ilius Asper see Hagen, Philolog. xxv. 

Asphaltites Lacus or Mare Mortuum 
(Aopadriris or Sodouiris Alun or h OdrAaooa 7H 
vexpa: Dead Sea), the great salt and bitumi- 
nous lake in the SE. of Palestine, which re- 
ceives the water of the Jordan. It has no visible 
outlet, and its surface is considerably below 
the level of the Mediterranean. (Diod. Sic. 
ii. 48.) 

Aspii or Aspasii (“Aomioi, ’"Aomdoto), an 
Indian tribe, in the district of the Paropami- 
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sadae, between the rivers Choes (Kama) and 
Indus, in the NE. of Afghanistan and the 
NW. of the Punjab (Arrian, An. iv. 28). 

Aspis (Aomis). 1, Clypea (Kizbiah), a city 
on a promontory of the same name, near the 
NE. point of the Carthaginian territory, 
‘founded by Agathocles, and taken in the first 
Punic War by the Romans, who called it Clypea, 
the translation of ’Aomts, a name said to be 
derived from the shield-like hill on which it 
stands (Strab. p. 884; Polyb. i. 29, 86).—2, 
(Marsa-Zaffran? Ru.), in the African Tripoli- 
tana, the best harbour on the coast of the great 
Syrtis (Strab. p. 8836).—8, [ARconnzEsuS. | 

Aspledon (AomAndév: *AorAnddvios), or 
Spledon, a town of the Minyae in Boeotia on 
the river Melas, near Orchomenus; built by 
the mythical Aspledon, son of Poseidon and 
Midéa (ZZ, ii. 510; Strab. p. 416). 

Assa (“Acoa: "Accaios), a town in Chalci- 
dice in Macedonia, on the Singitie gulf (Hdt. 
vii. 122). 

Assacéni (’Aocaxnvol), an Indian tribe, in the 
district of the Paropamisadae, between the 
rivers Cophen (Cabool) and Indus, in the NW. 
of the Pwnjab) (Curt. viii. 10; Arr. An. iv. 25; 
Strab. p. 698). ‘ 

Assaracus (Aoodpaxos), king of Troy, son of 
Tros, father of Capys, grandfather of Anchises, 
and great-grandfather of Aeneas. Hence the 
Romans, as descendants of Aeneas, are called 
domus Assaraci (Verg. Aen. i. 284). [TRos.] 

Assésus GheenasN. a town of Ionia near 
Miletus, with a temple of Athene surnamed 
*aconola (Hat. i. 19). 

Assorus ’Acowpds or "Acopiov: "Acowpivos: 
Asaro),a small town in Sicily between Enna 
and Agyrium. It contained a temple of the 
local river god Chrysas, which Verres tried to 
plunder (Cic. Verr. iv. 44). It was a Sicel 
town, and a faithful ally of Dionysius in B. c. 
896 (Diod. xiv. 58). 

Assus (“Aogos: “Aoowos, ’Acoets: Asso, Ru., 
near Berani), a flourishing city in the Troad, 
on the Adramyttian Gulf, opposite to Lesbos: 
afterwards called Apollonia: the birthplace of 
Cleanthes the Stoic ae pp. 610, 735). 

Assyria (Acovpia: “Acotpios, Assyrius: 
Kurdistan). {The name is said to be derived 
from an ancient capital, Assur=‘river-bank,’ 
now Kaleh Sherghat, on the right bank of the 
Tigris: others derive the name of the town 
from the Assyrian god Asur.J—1, The country 
properly so called, in the narrowest sense, was 
a district of W. Asia, extending along the EK. 
side of the Tigris, which divided it on the W. 
and NW. from Mesopotamia and Babylonia, and 
bounded on the N. and E. by M. Niphates and 
M. Zagrus, which separated it from Armenia 
Media, and on the SE. by Susiana. It was 
watered by several streams, flowing into the 
Tigris from the E.; two of which, the Lycus or 
Zabatus (Great Zab), and the Caprus or Zabas 
or Anzabas (Little Zab), divided the country 
into three parts: that between the Upper Tigris 
and the Lycus was called Aturia (a mere dia- 
lectic variety of Assyria), was probably. the 
most ancient seat of the monarchy, and con- 
tained the capital, Nineveh or Nrnus: that 
between the Lycus and the Caprus was called 
Adiabene: and the part SE. of the Caprus con- 
tained the districts of Apolloniatis and Sitta- 
cene. Another division into districts, given by 
Ptolemy, is the following: Arrhapachitis, Cala- 
cine, Adiabene, Arbelitis, Apolloniatis, and 
Sittacene.—2. In a wider sense the name was 
applied to the whole country watered by the 
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Euphrates and the Tigris, between the moun- 
tains of Armenia on the N., those of Kurdistan 
on the E., and the Arabian Desert on the W., so 
as to include, besides Assyria Proper, Mesopo- 
tamia and Babylonia (Strab. p. 736); nay, there 
is sometimes an apparent confusion between 
Assyria and Syria (Verg. Georg. ii. 465).—3, 
By «a further extension the word is used to 
designate the Assyrian Empire in its widest 
sense. The early history of this great monarchy 
cannot be given here in any detail. It was far 
less ancient than the Babylonian monarchy. 
The Assyrian rulers were at first merely petty 
princes of Assur, subject to Babylon, among 
whom Sammas-Rimmon, who built the temple 
of Rimmon at Assur, is dated 1820 B.c. The 
first ‘king’ of Assyria seems to have been Belu- 
sumeli-capi, about 17008.c.; but it was not till 
the reign of Rimmon-nirari (the historical 
Ninus), about 1330 3.c., that the king of Assyria 
stood forth as completely independent, a rival 
and superior of the Babylonish king, and Nine- 
veh became the capital. Babylon was captured 
by Tiglath-Adar, king of Assyria, in 1270, but 
regained its independence in the next reign, 
when the Assyrians were at war with the Hittite 
empire, which Tiglath-Pileser I. overthrew for 
a time in 1130, The empire of this king and 
his successors, though at some periods curtailed 
by Babylonian, Hittite, or Syrian enemies, 
included the countries just mentioned, with 
Media, Persia, and portions of the countries to 
the H. and NH., Armenia, Syria, Phoenicia, and 
Palestine, except the kingdom of Judah; and, 
beyond these limits, some of the Assyrian kings 
made incursions into Arabia and Egypt. The 
empire, however, dwindled in the eighth century 
B.C., several provinces revolted, and the dynasty 
fell about 750. Pul or Poros, who then seized 
the throne and called himself Tiglath Pileser IT. 
founded the ‘second’ Assyrian empire and 
restored all its power, which was further ex- 
tended by Shalmaneser IV., and Sargon, who 
made himself master of Syria and of Babylon 
(whose king he took captive) before his death 
in 705. His son, Sennacherib, failed in his 
attempt to conquer Egypt, and met with disas- 
ter in Judaea, 700 B.c. This so weakened the 
empire, that after the death of Assurbani-pal 
(SARDANAPALUS) the Medes revolted and formed 
a separate kingdom, and at last, in B.c. 606, the 
governor of Babylonia united with Cyaxares, 
the king of Media, to conquer Assyria, which 
was divided between them, Assyria Proper fall- 
ing to the share of Media, and the rest of the 
empire to Babylon. The king (prob. Esarhad- 
don II.) perished, and Nineveh was rased to the 
ground. [Comp. Banynon and Mrpra.] 

Asta (Astensis). 1, (Aséi in Piedmont), an 
inland town of Liguria on the Tanarus, a Roman 
colony (Plin. iii. 49)—2. (Mesa de Asta), a 
town in Hispania Baetica, near Gades, a Roman 
colony with the surname Regia (Strab. p. 140). 

Astaboras (’AcraBdpas: Atbarah or Tacazza) 
and Astapus (Aordmous, Bahr-el-Azak or Blue 
Nile), two rivers of Aethiopia, having their 
sources in the highlands of Abyssinia, and unit- 
ing in about 17° N. Lat. to form the Nile. The 
land enclosed by them was the island of Mrro#. 

Astacus (“Aoraxos), father of Ismarus, 
Leades, Asphodicus, and Melanippus (Hdt. v. 
67; Aesch. Th. 407; Apollod. iii. 6). 

Astacus (“Aorakos: ’Aaracnvds). 1. (Dra- 
gomestre), a city of Acarnania, on the Acheloiis 
(Strab. p. 459).—2. A city of Bithynia, at the SE. 
corner of the Sinus Astacenus (Aoraknyds 
xéAmos), & bay of the Propontis, was a colony 
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from Megara, but afterwards received fresh 
colonists from Athens, who called the place 
Olbia (OABia) (Strab. p. 563; Scyl. p. 35). It 
was destroyed by Lysimachus, but rebuilt on a 
neighbouring site, at the NE. corner of the 
gulf, by Nicomedes I., who named his new city 
NIcOMEDIA. = z 

Astapa (Hstepa), a town in Hispania Baetica, 
burnt by the inhabitants when the Romans 
besieged it (Liv. xxviii. 22; Appian, Hsp. 38). 

Astapus, [AsTaBoras.] 

Astarté. [ApHRopire and Syrm Dea.) 

Astéléphus (’AgréAedos), a river of Colchis, 
falling into the Euxine 4 miles N. of the 
Hippus. 

Astéria (Aorepia), daughter of the Titan 
Coeus and Phoebe, sister of Leto (Latona), wife 
of Perses, and mother of Hecate. In order to 
escape the embraces of Zeus, she is said to have 
taken the form of a quail (ortya, dprué), and to 
have thrown herself down from heaven into the 
sea, where she was metamorphosed into the 
island Asteria (the island which had fallen from 
heaven like a star), or Ortygia, afterwards 
called Delos. Cicero makes her the mother of 
the Tyrian Heracles. (Hes. Th. 409; Apollod. 
i, 2; Cic, NV. D. iii. 16, 42.) 

Astérion or Astérius (Aoreplwy or Acréptos), 
1, Son of Teutamus, and king of the Cretans, 
married Europa after she had been carried to 
Crete by Zeus, and brought up her three sons, 
Minos, Sarpedon, and Rhadamanthys, of whom 
Zeus was the father.—2. Son of Cometes, Pyre- 
mus, or Priscus, by Antigone, daughter of 
Pheres, was one of the Argonauts (Ap. Rh. i. 
35). 

‘hetris or Astéria (Aorepts, “Aorepia), a 
small island between Ithaca and Cephallenia 
(Od. iv. 846; Strab. pp. 59, 456). 

Astérium (’Acrépioy), a town in Magnesia in 
Thessaly (ZU. 1i. 785; Strab. p. 489). 

Astéropaeus (Acreporaios), son of Pelegon, 
leader of the Paeonians, and an ally of the 
Trojans, was slain by Achilles (7. xxi. 140-200), 

Astigi, a town in Hispania Baetica on the 
river Singulis, a Roman colony with the sur- 
name Augusta Firma (Strab. p. 141). 

Astraea (Aorpoia), daughter of Zeus and 
Themis, or, according to others, of Astraeus and 
Eos. During the golden age, this star-bright 
maiden lived on earth and among men, whom 
she blessed; but when that age had passed 
away, Astraea, who tarried longest among 
men, withdrew, and was placed among the stars, 
where she was called Map@évos or Virgo. Her 
sister Aldés or Pudicitia, left the earth along 
with her (ad superos Astraea recessit, hac 
[Pudicitia] comite, Juv. vi. 19; cf. Ov. Met. i. 
149; Hyg. Ast. ii. 25; Arat. Phaen. 96). 

Astraeus (’Acrpatos), a Titan, son of Crius 
and Eurybia, husband of Eos (Aurora), and 
father of the winds Zephyrus, Boreas, and 
Notus, Eosphorus (the morning star) and all 
the stars of heaven. Ovid (Met. xix. 545) calls 
the winds Astraei [adj.] fratres, the ‘ Astraean 
brothers.’ (Hes. Th. vies 

_ Astiira, 1, (La Stura), a river in Latium, 
rises in the Alban mountains, and flows between 
Antium and Circeii into the Tyrrhenian sea. 
At its mouth it formed a small island with a 
town upon it, also called Astura (Torre d’ As- 
twra) : here Cicero had an estate. (Strab. p. 282 ; 
Cic. Att. xii. 19, 40, Fam. vi. 19.)\—2, (Ezila), 
a river in Hispania Tarraconensis, flowing into 
the Durius. ‘ 

Asttres, a people in the NW. of Spain, 
bounded on the BE. by the Cantabri and Vaccaei. 
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on the W. by the Gallaeci, on the N. by the 
Ocean, and on the §. by the Vettones, thus in- 
habiting the modern Asturias and the northern 
part of Leon and Valladolid. They contained 
22 tribes and 240,000 freemen, and were divided 
into the Augustani and Transmontani, the 
former of whom dwelt S. of the mountains as 
far as the Durius, and the latter N. of the 
mountains down to the sea-coast. The country 
of the Astures was mountainous, rich in minerals 
and celebrated for its horses: the people them- 
selves were rude and warlike. Their chief town 
was Asturica Augusta (Astorga). (Strab. pp. 
158, 167; Plin. iii. 35.) 

Astyages (Aorudyns), son of Cyaxares, last 
king of Media, reigned B.c, 594-559. Alarmed 
by a dream, he gave his daughter Mandane in 
marriage to Cambyses, a Persian of good family, 
by whose son Cyrus he was dethroned. [For 
details see Cyrus. ] 

Astyamax (Aorvdvat), son of Hector and 
Andromache: his proper name was Scaman- 
drius, but he was called Astyanax or ‘lord of 
the city’ by the Trojans, on account of the ser- 
vices of his father (Id. vi. 400; Plat. Cratyl. 
392 B). After the taking of Troy the Greeks 
hurled him down from the walls, that he might 
not restore the kingdom of Troy. ‘This is pro- 
phesied in Jl. xxiy. 734, and: related as per- 
formed either by resolution of the Greeks or as 
a private act of Neoptolemus in Kur. To. 720, 
Paus. x. 25, 4 (citing Lesches), Hur. And. 10, 
Ov. Met. xiii. 415, Hyg. Fab. 109. Other tradi- 
tions make him survive and found cities in the 
Troad (Strab. p. 607). : 

Astydamas (Aorvdduas). 1. A tragic poet, 
son of Morsimus, the great-nephew of Aeschylus 
{[Puinociys], wrote 240 tragedies, and gained 
the prize 15 times. His first tragedy was acted 
B.C. 899.—2, Son of the above, and a tragic poet 
of considerable eminence, since it is recorded 
that a statue to him was decreed on account of 
his play Parthenopaeus, and that he won the 
prize in two consecutive years. 

Astydamia (Aorvdduem). 1. Daughter of 
Amyntor and mother of Tlepolemus by Hera- 
cles.—2, Wife of Acastus. 

Astymedusa (Aoruuédovca),; wife of Oedipus 
after the death of Jocasta. 

Astynomé (’Acrvydun), daughter of Chryses, 
better known under her patronymic CHRYSEIS. 

Astyoché or Astyochia (’Acrudy7 or Aorud- 
xeta). 1, Daughter of Actor, by whom Ares 
begot Ascalaphus and Ialmenus.—2, Daughter 
of Phylas, king of Ephyra in Thesprotia, became 
by Heracles the mother of Tlepolemus. 

Astyochus (’Aorvoxos), the Lacedaemonian 
admiral in B.c. 412, commanded on the coast of 
Asia Minor, where he was bribed by the Persians 
to remain inactive. 

Astypalaea (AorumdAma: *Aoturadaieds, 
*AoruTaAadrns : Stampalia), one of the Spo- 
rades in the S. part of the Grecian archipelago 
(so called after the daughter of Phoenix), with 
a town of the same name, founded by the Me- 
garians, which was under the Romans a libera 
civitas. (Astypaléia regna, ie: Astypalaea, 
Oy. Met. vii. 461.) (Strab. p. 488; Plin. iv. 71.) 
An inscription of B.c. 105 mentions it as a 
civitas foederata (C. I. G. 2485). [See also 
CLEOMEDES. | 

Astyra (ra “Aorupa), a town of Mysia, NW. 
of Adramyttium, on a marsh connected with the 
sea, with a grove sacred to Artemis surnamed 
*Aotupivn or -nvh (Strab. p. 613; Xen. Hell. iv. 
1, 41). 

Asychis (“Acvxis), an ancient king of Egypt 
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succeeded Mycrrinus (Hdt. ii. 186). He 
must therefore be the king Shepses-ka-f, the 
last of the Fourth Dynasty, whose date is placed 
by Brugsch at 3600 B.c. 

Atabilus, the name in Apulia of the parching 
SE. wind, the Sirocco, which is at present called 
Altino in Apulia. 

Atabyris or Atabyrium (’AraBvpiov), the 
highest mountain in Rhodes on the SW. of that 
island, on which was a celebrated temple of 
Zeus Atabyrius, said to have been founded by 
Althaemenes, the grandson of Minos. (Pind. 
Ol. vii. 87; Strab. p. 655; Diod. v. 59.) 

v Atagis. [Aruesrs.] 

Atalanta ?Araddyrn). 1. The Arcadian Ata- 
lanta, was the daughter of Iasus (Iasion or 
Iasius) and Clymene. Her father, who had 
wished for a son, was disappointed at her birth, 
and exposed her on the Parthenian (virgin) 
hill, where she was suckled by a se-bear, the 
symbol of Artemis. After she had grown up 
she lived in pure maidenhood, slew the centaurs 
who pursued her, and took part in the Caly- 
donian hunt. Her father subsequently recog- 
nised her as his daughter; and when he desired 
her to marry, she required every suitor who 
wanted to win her, to contend with her first in 
the foot-race. If he conquered her, he was to 
be rewarded with her hand, if not, he was to be 
put to death. This she did because she was 
the most swift-footed of mortals, and because 
the Delphic oracle had cautioned her against 
marriage. She conquered many suitors, but 
was at length overcome by Milanion with the 
assistance of Aphrodite. The goddess had given 
him 8 golden apples, and during the race he 
dropped them one after the other: their beauty 
charmed Atalanta so much, that she could not 
abstain from gathering them, and Milanion thus 
gained the goal before her. She accordingly 
became his wife. [ParTHEnopanus.]. They 
were subsequently both metamorphosed into 
lions, because they had profaned by their em- 
braces the sacred grove of Zeus. 
Dian. 216; Hyg. Fab. 99; Prop. i. 1.10; Paus. 
iii. 24. 2; Apollod. iii. 9. 2.)—2, The Boeotian 
Atalanta. The same stories are related of her 
as of the Arcadian Atalanta, except that her 
parentage and the localities are described dif- 
ferently. Thus she is said to have been a 
daughter of Schoenus, and to have been married 
to Hippomenes. Her foot-race is transferred 
to the Boeotian Onchestus, and the sanctuary 
which the newly married couple profaned by 
their love, was a temple of Cybele, who meta- 
morphosed them into lions, and yoked them to 
her chariot (Ov. Met. viii. 318, x. 565; Hyg. 
Fab. 185). It is clear that these are not to be 
regarded as distincé Seay Indeed, Ata- 
Janta herself, in whatever locality her story is 
placed, seems to be an expression in mortal 
form of Artemis the virgin huntress, round 
whom the local legends have gathered, and, as 
is often the case, the representative of the 
goddess becomes—not in this instance her child, 
but her foster-child, or the foster-child of her 
symbolical animal. [See Arrrmis.] An attri- 
bute of Artemis, the goddess of springs, is seen 
in the story of her striking water from a rock 
(Paus. l. c.). 

Atalanté (Araddvrn: "AtaAaytatos). 1. A 
small island in the Euripus, on the coast of the 
Opuntian Locri, with a small town of the same 
aame (Strab. pp. 61,395; Thuc. ii. 32, iii. 89).— 
2. A town of Macedonia on the Axius, in the 
neighbourhood of Gortynia and Idomene 
(hue. ii, 100), ; 
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Atarantes (’Ardpayres), a people in the E. of 
Libya, described by Herodotus (iv. 184). 

Atarbéchis. [APHRopIToPOLis.] 

Atarneus or Atarnea (Arapveds: Dikeli), a 
city on M. Cane, on the coast of Mysia, oppo- 
site to Lesbos; a colony of the Chians: the 
residence of the tyrant Hermias, with whom 
Aristotle resided some time: destroyed before 
the time of Pliny (Hdt. i. 160; Strab. p. 670; 
Plin. v. 122). 

Ataulphus, Athaulphus, Adaulphus (ic. 
Athaulf, ‘sworn helper,’ the same name as that 
which appears in later history under the form 
of Adolf or Adolphus), brother of Alaric’s wife. 
He assisted Alaric in his invasion of Italy, and 
on the death of that monarch in A.D. 410, he 
was elected king of the Visigoths. He then 
made a peace with the Romans, married Pla- 
cidia, sister of Honorius, retired with his nation 
into the S. of Gaul, and finally withdrew into 
Spain, where he was murdered at Barcelona, 
(Jornand. de Reb. Get. 32.) 

Atax (Aude), originally called Narbo, a river 
in Gallia Narbonensis, rises in the Pyrenees, 
and flows by Narbo Martius into the Lacus 
Rubresus or Rubrensis, which is connected with 
the sea (Plin. iii. 32). In Polyb. iii. 37, xxxiv. 
10, the river itself is called Narbo. From this 
river the poet P. Terentius Varro obtained the 
surname Atacinus. [VaRrRo.] 

Até (“Arn), daughter of Eris or Zeus, was an 
ancient Greek divinity, who led both gods and 
men into rash and inconsiderate actions. She 
personifies the infatuation which comes upon 
the guilty and lures them to ruin, thus making 
sin work its own punishment. She once even 
induced Zeus, at the birth ~ Heracles, to take 
an oath by which Hera was afterwards enabled 
to give to Eurystheus the power which had 
been destined for Heracles. When Zeus dis- 
covered his rashness, he hurled Ate from 
Olympus and banished her for ever from the 
abodes of the gods. In the myth of JI. ix. 502 
Ate speeds on her work of evil for man, while 
behind come the mediating Prayers (A:ral) who 
heal the mischief for those who regard them, 
but entreat Zeus to bring greater evil on the 
stubborn. In JZ. xix. 85 Agamemnon says that 
the cause of his guilt is the infatuation which 
the fates brought on him, and that this Ate is 
a ‘goddess born of Zeus who goes softly over 
men’s heads,’ .e. takes men unawares, and leads 
them to ruin. In the tragic writers Ate appears 
in a different light: she avenges evil deeds and 
inflicts just punishments upon the offenders 
and their posterity, so that her character is 
almost the same as that of Nemesis and 
Erinnys; but still she has grown out of the 
idea that sin brings its punishment. She 
appears most prominent in the dramas of 
Aeschylus, and least in those of Euripides, with 
whom the idea of Dike (justice) is more fully 
developed. . 

Atéius, surnamed Praetextatus, and Philo- 
logus, a celebrated grammarian at Rome, about 
B.c. 40, and a friend of Sallust, for whom he 
drew up an Epitome (Breviariwm) of Roman 
history. After the death of Sallust Ateius lived 
on intimate terms with Asinius Pollio, whom 
he assisted in his literary pursuits. (Sueton. 
Gramm. 10.) 

Atéius Capito. [Carrro.] 

Atella (Atellinus; Aversa), a town in Cam- 
pania between Capua and Neapolis, originally 
inhabited by the Oscans, afterwards a Roman 
municipium and a colony. It revolted to Han- 
nibal (B.c. 216) after the battle of Cannae, and 
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the Romans in consequence transplanted its 
inhabitants to Calatia, and peopled the town 
with new citizens from Nuceria, Atella owes 
its celebrity to the Atellanae Fabulae or Oscan 
farces, which took their name from this town. 
(Dict. of Antig. s.v. Satura.) 

Aternum (Pescara), a town in central Italy 
on the Adriatic, at the mouth of the river 
Aternus (Pescara), was the common harbour of 
the Vestini, Marrucini,and Peligni (Strab. p. 241). 

Aternus. [ATERNUM.] 

Atesté (Atestinus : Hste), a Roman colony in 
the country of the Veneti in Upper Italy (Mart. 
x. 98). 

Athacus, a town in Lyncestis in Macedonia. 

Athamania (A@ayavia: "AOaudy, -avos), a 
mountainous country in the S. of Epirus, on the 
W. side of Pindus, of which Argithea was the 
chief town. The Athamanes were a Thessalian 
people, who had been driven out of Thessaly by 
the Lapithae. They were governed by inde- 
pendent princes, the last of whom was Amyn- 
ANDER. (Strab. pp. 434, 449.) 

Athamas (A@auas), son of Aeolus and Ena- 
rete, and king of Orchomenus in Boeotia. At the 
command of Hera, Athamas married Nephele, 
by whom he became the father of Parrxus and 
Helle. But he was secretly in love with the 
mortal Ino, the daughter of Cadmus, by whom 
he begot Learchus and Melicertes; and Nephele, 
on discovering that Ino had a greater hold on 
his affections than herself, disappeared in anger. 
Having thus incurred the anger both of Hera 
and of Nephele, Athamas was seized with mad- 
ness, and in this state killed his own son, Le- 
archus; Ino threw herself with Melicertes into 
the sea, and both were changed into marine 
deities, Ino becoming Leucothea, and Melicertes 
Palaemon. Athamas, as the murderer of his 
son, was obliged to flee from Boeotia, and 
settled in Thessaly—Hence we have Atha- 
mantiddes, son of Athamas, 2.e. Palaemon ; and 
Athamantis, daughter of Athamas, 7.e. Helle. 
[See Purrxus, Ino, MELICERTES. |} 

Athanagia (Agramunt?), the chief town of 
the Nergetes in Hispania Tarraconensis. 

Athanaricus, king of the Visi-Goths during 
their stay in Dacia. In A.D. 367-369 he carried 
on war with the emperor Valens, with whom he 
finally concluded a peace. In 874 Athanaric 
was defeated by the Huns, and, after defending 
himself for some time in a stronghold in the 
mountains of Dacia, was compelled to fly in 
380, and take refuge in the Roman territory. 
He died in 881. (Amm. Mar. xxvii. 5, xxx. 3; 
Sozom. vi. 87.) 

Athanasius, archbishop of Alexandvia A.D. 
326. (See Dict. of Christian Biogr.) 
~ Athene ’AOnvaty or A@nvala, whence AOnvda 
contracted in Attic into’A@nva, in Trag. "A@ava; 
in older Ionic ’A@fyn), one of the great 
deities of the Greek race, personifying to them 
the guiding influence of life, in wise counsel, 
in industry, and in strategy of war. The story 
of her birth, as given in Hesiod and ir Hymn. 
ad Apoil., tells that Metis (= wise counsel) 
was the wife of Zeus, and being pregnant with 
Athene was, in the form of a fly which he had 
persuaded her to assume, swallowed by him, 
because he found that her child would be his 
superior in might (Hes. Th. 886). Athene was 
then born from the head of Zeus: springing 
forth, as Pindar tells, fully armed with a great 
shout (Ol. vii. 35). This has all the appearance 
of a very old tradition from primitive ancestors : 
but Homer, perhaps because he constantly 
discards the more grotesque myths which Hesiod 
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retains, does not mention it, though his know- 
ledge of it may perhaps be traced in Jl. v. 875, 
and in the epithets 68piuomdrpn and tpitoyevetan. 

he story fixed on later Tritonis in Libya as 
the scene of her birth (cf.\Apollod. i. 8, 6): 
and from Hdt. iv. 180 it may be surmised that 
some local sea or water deity, daughter of 
Poseidon, had become identified with Athene. 
Out of her other name Pallas (often a surname 
TlaAAads ’A@hyn), which some derive from her 
brandishing the spear, others interpret as 
= ‘maiden,’ probably arose a later story that 
she was the daughter of the giant Pallas (Tzetz. 
ad Lyc. 355; Cic. N.D. iii. 23, 59). In Homer 
she appears as the champion of the Greeks, 
and in the Odyssey especially of the wise 
Odysseus (cf. Il. x. 244).. She is already not 
only the goddess of wisdom (zoAdBovaos), but 
also the goddess of war, yet always of war 
tempered by prudence (JJ. i. 206); already the 
goddess of womanly industries (IJ. v. 785, ix. 
390), and of other arts (Od. vi. 288), whence 
came the later surname ’Epydvn (Paus. i. 24); 
and already the protectress of Greek states 
(épvolmroAts, Il. vi. 305): whence she was after- 
wards ’A@. odds or moAtovxos. From this cha- 
racter as helper of industries she is regarded in 
later literature as the goddess of agriculture also, 
and so as the giver of the oliveto Athens. The 
story ran that, in the reign of Cecrops, Poseidon 
and Athene contended for the control of Athens: 
the gods decreed that whichever produced the 
gift most useful to mortals should possess the 
city. Poseidon struck the ground with his 
trident, and a horse appeared: Athene made 
the olive spring up, and was adjudged the giver 
of the best gift and the protectress of Athens 
(Hdt. viii. 55; Apollod. iii. 14). A contest 
between two deities generally means that the 
new religion brought in by immigrants pre- 
vailed over some older cult. It is probable in 
this case that the worship of Poseidon had been 
established by the Pelasgic inhabitants of, 
Attica, to whom the Lapithae belonged, and 
that the Ionian immigrants made that of Athene 
take the chief place. Thenceforth she was 
entreated and thanked for the fruits of the 
land and other aid. Her connexion with the 
harvest appears in the story of EREcHTHEUS, and 
in the festivals of the Panathenaea, the Plyn- 
teria, the Procharisteria, the Oschophoria, 
the Arrhephoria, and the Scirophoria. [Dict. 
Ant. s.vy.]. As divine patroness of all arts, 
and not merely of weaving, she was at Athens 
the especial deity of the potters: this brought 
about a union of her worship with that of 
Hephaestus (as well as Prometheus) in the 
torch-race [Dict. Ant. s.v. Lampadedromia\, 
which accounts for the connexion of these two 
deities in myths. The Peplos in the Pan-* 
athenaea shows her as the weavers’ goddess. 
{For the special myths of her in connexion with 
weaving, see ARACHNE.| As goddess of waz we 
find her in post-Homeric story celebrated in the 
battle of the giants and the Gorgon (Hur. Hec. 
466, Ion, 987; Verg. Aen. iii. 578; Paus. viii. 
47), whence her epithets yopyopdvos, yryavTo- 
Aéreipa. But she was also the goddess of 
military arts in general and so of martial music 
(Pind. Pyth. xii. 6; cf. "A@hyn Sdamvyt, Paus. 
ii. 21, 8), and of war-ships [Arco]: both music 
and ship were represented in the Panathenaea 
(both attributes, however, might be derived from 
her care for art and for commerce). It is more 
doubtful whether we should regard, as same do, 
her epithets frmia, xadw iris (cf. BELLEROPHON), 
daudourmos, as goddess of horses and chariots 
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with the idea of war-horses and war-chariots, 
or with an older religion in which the horse 
was a sacred animal to her as it was to Poseidon 
(Paus. i. 80, 4, ii. 4; Pind. OJ. xiii. 79; Soph. 
O. C. 1071). She was the inventress also, by 
lsome accounts, of the Pyrrhic dance (Plat. Legg. 
796 B), and, as giver of victory in war, was 
worshipped in ’A@jyn Nin (Paus. i. 42, 4). She 
was in fact Niky &rrepos, the wingless Victory, 
to distinguish her from the conventional symbol 
of winged Victory. As protectress of cities she 
was called roAiovxos not only at Athens but in 
other states (Paus. i. 42, iii. 17): at Athens in 
this character she presided over the phratries or 
clans, and sacrifice was offered to her at the 
Apaturia. In many local legends of the Pelo- 
ponnesus, connected apparently with the Dorian 
conquest, she appears as the friend and ally of 
Heracles (Paus. vy. 17, 11, vi. 19, 12). The 
animals sacred to her were the owl, the serpent, 
and the cock: for the last Pausanias (vi. 26, 2) 
gives the rather doubtful reason that the cock 
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was @ pugnacious bird; the serpent was prob- 
ably consecrated to her as representative of an 
old local religion connected with Erichthonius. 
As regards the owl, the most reasonable expla- 
nation is that at one time she was worshipped 
as the owl itself in the primitive days of animal 
worship, and that when Greek art and civili- 
sation rejected monstrous forms of deities and 
chose the idealised human form, then the owl 
became merely her sacred bird or her symbol 
on coins. (Hven Homer seems to preserve a 
trace of this primitive religion when he makes 
Athene assume the form of a bird: Il. vii. 59; 
Od. iii. 872, v. 858.) It is impossible to accept 
the idea that Homer when he called Athene 

Aave@mis pictured her to himself as an owl- 
aeed deity, but there is much probability that 
at one period she had that form: it is even 
possible that though Homer (ef. Paus. i. 14, 6) 
attached the sense of ‘ keen-eyed’ to the word, 
he may be using an epithet which once meant 
owl-faced. This is more reasonable than to ac- 
cept Roscher’s view that the name was actually 
derived from the flashing of lightning ; for there 
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is in truth very slight ground fox the supposi- 
tion that Athene was originally conceived as a 
goddess of the thunderstorm. Arguments for 
this origin from the thunderstorm, which are far 
from satisfactory, are 
found in the aegis, and 
evenin Pindar’s descrip- 
tion of her birth. Others 
see in the Athene myth 
the clouds, and argue 
that her attribute of 
weaving was imagined 
from the fleecy clouds 
of heaven : others again 
upon the doubtful foun- 
dation of etymology 
base the conclusion that 
she was the goddess of 
dawn or of light. It is 
better not to regard 
Athene as a nature god- 
dess at all, but simply as 
the divinity of wisdom, 
of arts and of industry : 
the ideal for the Greek 
race of the policy and 
skill which brought pro- 
sperity to the state and 
their protectress against 
barbarism: a deity who, 
far from resembling the Parthenos. 
nature deities, is always 

the inviolate maiden goddess. Besides the 
Athenian festivals mentioned above, the Argive 
ceremony deserves special notice, in which the 
archaic image of Athene was washed in the 
river Inachus, as a symbolical cleansing of the 


Statuette of Athene 


Athene. (From a Statue in the Hope Collection. 
blood-stained goddess after her battle with 


the giants. (Callim. Lavacr. Pall.) She was 
worshipped also at Epidaurus in the temple 
of Asclepius'as Athene Hygieia, in which 
character she had an altar at Athens. It is 
remarkable that the serpent and the cock were 
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sacred to Asclepius as well as to Athene, but | the Pnyx, on which the assemblies of the 


there is not sufficient clue to the origin of the 
consecration of these animals to warrant a 
conclusion that they belonged to her healing 
character especially. The temple of Athene 
Itonia, near Coronea, was famous for the 
meeting of the Boeotian congress. In archaic 
art Athene was represented (1) as a throned and 
unarmed deity, which may haye been the form 
in the tdéavoy of Athene Polias; (2) as a goddess 
armed with helmet, shield, and spear, which 
was the form of the Palladium. The armed 
type was adopted and idealised by Phidias in 
his famous statues, the colossal Athene Pro- 
machos on the Acropolis [AcRopoxtis] and that 
of Athene Parthenos, which we know from copies 
as wearing a high ornamented helmet, the aegis 
(a goat skin plated with scales, and haying the 
Gorgon’s head in the centre) on her breast, carry- 
ing the figure of victory in her right hand and 
resting her left on a shield. Often her helmet is 
the ‘Corinthian’ yisored helmet, plain, with 
openings for eyes and mouth: this helmet she 
wears on many coins, and in other represen- 
tations, thrown back on the head; the Attic 
helmet which she wears on Athenian coins has 
a high dados [see coin on p. 144], but not so 
high as that of Athene Parthenos, a neck-piece 
fitting close to the neck, and a narrow guard for 
_ the face which can be moved up or down. Her 
face has a dignified type of beauty with some- 
what compressed lips, a broad clear brow, and 
thoughtful eyes. The characteristic objects 
often added are the owl, the serpent, and the 
olive branch. 

Athénae (A@jva, also *"A@fyn in Homer: 
*A@nvaios, Athéniensis: Athens), the capital of 
Attica, is situated about three miles from the 
sea coast, in the central plain of Attica, which 
is enclosed by mountains on every side except 
the south, where it is open to the sea. This 
plain is bounded and sheltered on the NW. by 
Mt. Parnes, on the NE. by Mt. Pentelicus, on 
the SE. by Mt. Hymettus, and on the W. by 
Mt. Aegaleos. In the southern part of the 
plain there rise several eminences. Of these 
the most prominent is a lofty insulated moun- 
tain, with a conical peaked summit, now called 
the Hill of St. George, which used to be 
identified by topographers with the ancient 
Anchesmus, but which is now admitted to be 
the more celebrated Lycabettus. This moun- 
tain, which was not included within the ancient 
walls, lies to the north-east of Athens, and 
forms the most striking feature in the environs 
of the city. It is to Athens, as a modern 
writer has aptly remarked, what Vesuvius is 
to Naples or Arthur’s Seat to Edinburgh. The 
visitor to Athens is probably surprised when he 
sees Lycabettus that so little is said of it in 
Attic writers—in Plato, for instance, that it 
should only once be mentioned (Orit. p. 112), 
and then without much distinction. Strabo 
however, does mention it as being the charac- 
teristic height of Athens, as Tajgetus’was of 
Sparta, or Atabyris of Rhodes (p. 454). South- 
west of Lycabettus there are four hills of 
moderate height, all of which formed part of 
the city. Of these the nearest to Lycabettus, 
and at the distance of a mile from the latter, 
was the Acropolis, or citadel of Athens, a 
square craggy rock rising abruptly about 150 
feet, with a flat summit of about 1000 feet long 
from east to west, by 500 feet broad from north 
to south. Immediately west of the Acropolis, 
is a second hill of irregular form, the Areiopa- 
gus. To the south-west there rises a third hill, 


citizens were held; and to the south of the 
latter-is a fourth hill, known as the Museum, 
On the eastern and western sides of the city 
there run two small streams, both of which are 
nearly exhausted by the heats of summer and 
by the channels for artificial irrigation before 
they reach the sea. The stream on the east, 
called the Llissus, was joined by the Hridanus 
close to the Lyceum outside the walls, and 
then flowed in a south-westerly direction 
through the southern quarter of the city. The 
stream on the west, named the Cephissus, runs 
due south at a distance of about a mile and a 
half from the walls. South of the city lay the 
Saronic gulf and the harbours of Athens. As 
in the case of most early towns in Greece, and 
indeed elsewhere, the first settlement was made 
on the most defensible eminence of the plain, 
and this was the Acropolis, which was at once a 
more convenient height and a more convenient 
shape than the peaked Lycabettus. [See Acro- 
pouis.| This was the nucleus round which 
later Athens grouped itself when it had grown 
to be the head of a united Attica. [See under 
Artica, Crcrops, THesEus.| The city was 
burnt by Xerxes in B.c. 480, but was soon re- 
built under the administration of Themistocles, 
and was adorned with public-buildings by 
Cimon and especially by Pericles, in whose 
time (B.c. 460-429) it reached its greatest splen- 
dour. Its beauty was chiefly owing to its 
public buildings, for the private houses were 
mostly insignificant, and its streets badly laid 
out. Towards the end of -the Peloponnesian 
war, it contained 10,000 houses (Xen. Mem. iii. 
6, 14), which at the rate of 12 inhabitants to 
a house would give a population of 120,000, 
though some writers make the inhabitants as 
many as 180,000. Under the Romans Athens 
continued to be a great and flourishing city, 
and retained many privileges and immunities 
when S. Greece was formed into the Roman 
province of Achaia. It suffered greatly on its 
capture by Sulla, B.c. 86, and was deprived of 
many of its privileges. It was at that time, 
and also during the early centuries of the 
Christian aera, one of the chief seats of learn- 
ing, and the Romans were accustomed to send 
their sons to Athens, as to a University, for 
the completion of their education. Hadrian, 
who was very partial to Athens and frequently 
resided in the city (A.D. 122, 128), adorned it 
with many new buildings, and his example was 
followed by Herodes Atticus, who spent large 
sums of money upon beautifying the city in the 


reign of M. Aurelius.—Athens consisted of. 


three distinct parts united with one line of 
fortifications. I. The AcRopoxts (’AkpdmoAts) or 
Pours (IdAis), also called the Upper City (7 
tvw méAts), which is described in a separate 
article [Acropouts]. II. The Asty si “Aotv), 
also called the Lower City (4 kdrw mdA1s) to dis- 
tinguish it from the Acropolis, surrounded with 
walls by Themistocles. III .The three harbour- 
towns of Piraeus, Munychia, and Phalérum, 
also surrounded with walls by Themistocles, 
and connected with the city by means of the 
long walls (r& warpa telxn), built under the 
administration of Pericles. The long walls 
consisted of the wall to Phalérum on the E., 35 
stadia long (about 4 miles), and of the wall to 
Piraeus onthe W., 40 stadia long (about 44 
miles); between these two, at a short distance 
from the latter and parallel to it, another wall 
was erected, thus making two walls leading to 
the Piraeus (sometimes called 7a ox€An), with 
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& narrow passage between them. There were 
therefore three long walls in all; but the name 
of Long Walls seems to have been confined to 
the two leading to the Piraeus, while the one 
leading to Phalerum was distinguished by the 
name of the Phalerian Wall (rd Badnpicdv 
retxos). The entire circuit of the walls was 


174 stadia (nearly 22 miles), of which 48 stadia 
{nearly 54 miles) belonged to the city, 75 stadia 
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93 miles) to the lon ls, and 56% (7 miles) | 
oe acand Ph as | two gates which with the walls joing them 


to Piraeus, Munychia, and Phalerum.—Topo- 
graphy of the Lower City—Walls. The line of 
the walls surrounding the whole city, which were 
built by Themistocles (Thuc. i. 90) can be traced 
with certainty (see map above), and a portion of 
them is especially noticeable near the Dipylon 
Gate. Onthe W. they passed over the hill of the 
Nymphs and included the Pnyx; on the S. they 
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passed over the hill of the Museum including 
in after times the monument of Philopappus : 
they then continued a little to the north of the 
Ilissus, including the Olympieum; on the H. 
they did not extend as far as the Lyceum.— 
Gates. On the W. side were :—(1) Dipylum 
(Almvaoy, more anciently Opiacta: or Kepapural), 
the most frequented gate of the city, leading 
from the inner Ceramicus to the outer Cera- 
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1. Parthenon 
2. Erechtheum 
3. Propylaea 
4, Prytaneum 
5. Temple of Asolepius 
6. Stoa of Eumenes 

7. Mon. of Lysicrates 
8. Eleusinium 

9. Metroon 
10. Bou/euterion 

11. Tholos 
= 12. Temple of Furies 
13. Temple of Ares 
14, Enneacrounos 
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micus, and to the Academy. It consisted of 


inclosed a rectangular space: hence the name 
‘double-gate’: each gate had double doors with 
a centre pier: remains of the southern tower 
which defended the gate are traceable. The 
name of this gate has been the more celebrated 
from a find in this spot of a number of vases 
with geometric pattern which gave the desig- 
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nation ‘Dirylon vase’ to this class. 
Ant. s.v. Vas.] This was the gate through 
which the procession to Hleusis passed: hence 
it is called by Plutarch ‘Iepal rdAqu. [It was 


long supposed that this Sacred Gate was a) 


separate opening: but the opening so explained 
has been shown to be a watercourse through 
which the Eridanus flowed.} The name Thri- 
asian was given because it led to the Hleusinian 
deme Thria. It is probable that the name 
Hola miAa, the Gate of the Dead, belonged to 


(2) The Piraean Gate (j Meipaiky w. : Plut. Swll. 
14), between the Dipylon and the Nymphs’ 
Hill. (3) The Melitian Gate (ai Medrtides 7), 
so called because it led between the Long 
Walls to the demus Melite, within the city. 


On the S. side, going from W. to E.:—(4) | 


The Itonian Gate (ai Irwviat m.), near the 
Tlissus, where the road to Phalérum began. 
On the E. side, going from S. to N.:—(5) The 
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outer Ceramicus; the 8. part of the imner 
Ceramicus contained the Agora (dyopd), or 
‘market-place.’ The political Agora occupied 
the space immediately surrounding the Areio- 
pagus and between the Areiopagus, Pnyx and 
Acropolis, and there also was the market-place 
of commerce; but as business increased, the 
market for buying and selling was pushed 
further out into the Ceramicus N. and NE. to 
the neighbourhood of the Stoa of Attalos and 


|the Colonos Agoraios (the hill on which the 
this gate also because it led to the Ceramicus. | 


temple falsely called Theseum stands; and in 
Roman times further East to the Stoa of 
Hadrian and gate of Athene Archegetis. This 
gate of Athene Archegetis was built from dona- 
tions of Julius Caesar and Augustus, as an in- 
scription on it records. It seems to mark the 
SE. entrance to the Agora of the Roman period: 
whether, as some have conjectured, it was de- 
signed to mark some special point in state 
processions, cannot be determined, The re- 
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Plan of the Harbours of Athens. 


Gate of Diochares (ai Atoxdpous 7.), leading to 
the Lyceum.—6. The Dioméan Gate (4 Atounts 
mvaAn, Alciphy. iii. 51, 4), leading to Cynosarges 
and the demus Diomea. On the NE. side: 
(7) The Acharnian Gate (ai ‘Axapvixal m.), 
leading to the demus Acharnae on the North.— 
8. The Knights’ Gate (af Immddes rbAat, Alciphr. 
iii. 51, 4) whose position is not known. Some 
take it to be an exit near the Olympieumi lead- 
ing to Sunium. There were other unnamed 
gates : e.g. one leading to the Stadium prob- 
ably existed. It must be observed that near 
these gates (great double gates, and therefore 
usually, though not invariably, spoken of in 
the plural) there was a postern door (vals), 


for foot-passengers: e.g, near the Achar- 
nian Gate (Plat. Lys. p. 203 a). — Chief 
Districts. The inner Ceramicus (Kepa- 


peikds), or ‘Potters’ Quarter,’ in the W. of 
the city, extending N. as far as the gate 
Dipylon by which it was separated from the 
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mains now extant, standing in the modern 
‘Poikile Street,’ consist of four Doric columns 
with an architrave and a plain pediment. The 
demus Melite lay south of the inner Ceramicus, 
and W. of the Agora, reaching nearly as far as 
the Museum hill on the south and on the north 
to the Piraean gate and Colonos Agoraios 
(Dem. c. Con. p. 1258, § 7; Plut. Parm. 126). 
The position of the demus Scambonidae is 
disputed by recent writers. Some place it 
outside the city; others make it a city 
deme to the south-west of the Acropolis: 
the latter view is on the whole the best. 
The demi Collytus and Cydathenaewm 
cannot be placed with certainty: probably 
the former lay in the northern part of the city, 
the latter south of the Acropolis. Coele, 
a district south of Collytus and the Museum, 
along the Ilissus, in which were the graves of 
Cimon and Thucydides. Limnae, a district E. 
of Melite and Collytus, between the Acropolis 
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and the Iissus. Dzomea, a district in the E. 
of the city, near the gate of the same name and 
the Cynosarges. Agrae, a district S. of Diomea. 
—Hills, The Areiopagus (Apetou mdyos or 
”Apetos maryos), the ‘Hill of Ares,’ W. of the 
Aeropolis (traditionally the hill from which the 
Amazons attacked the Acropolis: Aesch. Hum. 
680), which gave its name to the celebrated 
council that held its sittings there (Dict. of Ant. 
s. v.), was accessible on the S. side by a flight 
of steps cut out of the rock. On its N. 
slope stood a temple of Ares: the chasm on the 
WE. side near the top is supposed to be the 
shrine of the Seuval (Humenides) and lower 
down was the tomb of Oedipus. Traces of 
primitive houses, of an early date, like those on 
the Acropolis have been found on this hill. 
The Hvll of the Nymphs, NW. of the Areiopa- 
gus, so called because an inscription notes it as 
sacred to the Nymphs: another has been found 
on it telling that part of the hill was a precinct 
of Zeus. The Pyna (TMvvé), a semicircular hill, 
SW. of the Areiopagus, where the assemblies of 
the people were held in earlier times, for after- 
wards the people usually met in the Theatre of 
Dionysus (Dict. Ant. s. v. Ecclesia). The 
platform for speakers, or bema, which was the 
basis or steps of an altar to Zeus is still visible 
with three rows of seats cut in the rock behind 
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still standing, belong to the completed temple 
The well-preserved 
Doric temple on the rising ground of Colonos 
Agoraios, which used to be known as ‘the 
temple of Theseus’ (Z'hesewm), is probably the 
temple of Hephaestus (Paus. i. 14, 6). The 
real temple of Theseus (of which no traces 
are discovered) stood near the temple of the 
Dioscuri, which was under the N. side of the 
Acropolis near the temenos of Agraulos. The 
Temple of Ares stood on the NW. slope of the 
Areiopagus. The Metron (Mntpdgov), or temple 
of the mother of the gods (in which the state 
archives were kept) in the Agora on the NW. of 
the Areiopagus, near the Bouleuterion and 
Tholos. The temple of Demeter and Kore and 
that of Triptolemus in the same precinct 
(Eleusinion) just S. of the Areiopagus; of 
Artemis Eucleia SE. of the Pnyx ; of Aphrodite 
Pandemos under the SW. of the Acropolis; of 
Apollo Patrods a little N. of the Metrodn; of 
Dionysus just S. of the Theatre, and of 
Asclepius, whose site has been excavated (dis- 
covering among other remains the ancient 
well), under the Acropolis to the W. of the 
Theatre. The temple of Serapis, built after 
Ptolemy Philadelphus introduced that worship 
into Greece, seems to have stood NE. of the 
Acropolis and NW. of the Olympieum. (2) The 
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The Bema af the Pnyx at Athens. 


it. The Prytanes seated on these faced the 
people, who stood in a semicircular space (not 
originally a downward slope) between the bema 
and the Agora. The Muséwm (or hill sacred to 
the Muses), 8. of the Pnyx and the Areiopagus, 
on which was the monument of Puiiopappus, 
and where the Macedonians built a fortress. — 
Streets. Of these we have little information. 
We read of the Piraean Street, which led from 
the Piraean gate to the Agora; of the Street of 
the Hermae, which was probably an avenue 
at the N. side of the Agora formed by two 
lines of Hermae running towards the Dipylon 
from the ends of the Stoa Poecilé and the Stoa 
Basileios respectively; of the Street of the 
Tripods, on the E. of the Acropolis. This 
street ran in a curve from the Prytaneum to 
the eastern entrance of the Theatre: it was 
bordered on each side by shrines surmounted 
by the gilt or bronze tripods dedicated by the 
tribe successful in the choregia. Of these the 
monument of Lysicrates remains, and the base 
of another has been discovered. — Public 
Buildings. (1) Temples. Of these the most 
important was the Olympigwm (’OAvumteioy), 
or Temple of the Olympian Zeus, SE. of the 
Acropolis, near the Ilissus and the fountain 
Callirrhoé. This temple was begun by Peisi- 


stratus and left unfinished by his sons: was | 


carried on further by Antiochus Epiphanes, 


who employed the architect Cossutius, working | 


in the Corinthian style: of this work traces 
have been féund sufficient to recover the plan of 
the half-finished temple of Antiochus. The 


magnificent remains, 15 Corinthian columns | 


Senate House (Bovaevripiov), next to the 
Metroon, NW. of the Areiopagus, and on the 
other side of this nearer the Areiopagus (3) 
the Tholos (@éA0s), a round buildmg with 
umbrella-shaped roof in which the Prytanes 
and certain other officials (4efovro.) dined in the 
period after Peisistratus, when the business 
quarter was shifted to the N. of the Areiopagus 
[see Dict. Ant. s.v. Prytanewm]. (4) The Pry- 
taneum, in which were the state hearth and sa- 
cred fire, and where foreign princes and envoys 
and specially honoured citizens, and in old times 
the Prytanes, dined at the state expense [see 
Dict. Ant. s. y.]. The Prytaneum formerly 
stood to the SW. of the Acropolis, in what was 
probably the old Agora. Later, probably after 
the Roman conquest, the new Prytaneum was 
built on the NW. side of the Acropolis. In it 
were preserved Solon’s tables oflaw. (5) Stoae 
or Halls, supported by pillars, and used as 
places of resort in the heat of the day, of 
which there were several in Athens. (Dict. of 
Ant. art. Porticus.) In the Agora there were 
three: the Stoa Basileios (croa Bacire.os), 
the court of the King-Archon, on the W. side of 
the Agora under the E. slope of the Colonus 
Agoraios; the Stoa Poecilé (rod routAn), on 
the N. side of the Agora, so called because 
it was adorned with fresco painting of the 
battle of Marathon by Polygnotus; and the 
Stoa Eleutherius (sroa édXevOépios), or Hall of 
Zeus Hleutherius on the S. side of the Stoa 
Basileios. The Stoa of Attalus, which has 
been wrongly called ‘the Gymnasium of 
Ptolemy,’ can be identified by an inscription 
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of the epistyle. Itwas built by Attalos II., and 
stood, where its remains may now be seen, in 
the N. part of the Agora near the Stoa Poecile ; 
the Stoa of the Giants, apparently so called 
from the statues which adorned it, of which 
there are some remains of different dates, stood 
about 90 yards to the We8t of the Stoa of 
Attalus; the Stoa of Humenes under the 8. 
rocks of the Acropolis running from the Theatre 
to the Odeum of Herodes. The so-called ‘ Stoa 
of Hadrian’ was not strictly a Stoa, but formed 
part of the north front of the Gymnasium of 
Hadrian. The extant remains consist of a wall 
faced with a row of seven Corinthian columns. 
This formed the eastern portion of the north 
front. In the centre was originally a portico 
giving access to the interior, and to the west of 
that a wall faced with columns corresponding 
to what is now called Hadrian’s Stoa. The ex- 
cavations, carried as far as the modern ‘ Aeolus’ 
Street, show that the gymnasium was of great 
size. Pausanias (i. 18, 9) says that it had 100 
columns of African marble. (6) Theatres. The 
Theatre of Dionysus, on the SEH. slope of the 
Acropolis, was the great theatre of the state (Dict. 
of Ant. s.v..Theatrum) ; besides this there were 
three Odéa (@deita), for contests in vocal and in- 
strumental music (Dict. of Ant. s.y.), an ancient 
one near the fountain Enneacrounos [see below], 
a second built by Pericles, close to 
the Theatre of Dionysus, on the SH. 
slope of the Acropolis, and a third 
built by Herodes Atticus, in honour 
of his wife Regilla,-on the SW. slope 
of the Acropolis, of which there are 
still considerable remains. (7) Sta- 
diwm (rb Srdb.ov), S. of the Llissus, 
in the district Agrae. Its site hasbeen 
fixed by the excavations of 1870. It 
is said to date from the time of the 
orator Lycurgus, and to have been 
greatly improved and adorned with 
marble by Herodes. It is supposed to 
have had room for 40,000 spectators. 
Between the actual Stadium and the 
river remains of a portico are traced. 
(8) Monuments. The Monument of 
Andronicus Cyrrhestes, called the Tower of the 
Winds, an octagonal building N. of the Acro- 
polis, still extant, was a horologium. (Dict. 
of Ant. art. Horologium.) In the interior of 
this octagonal tower was a water-clock, which 
is said to have been served with water from 
the Clepsydra well on the Acropolis. Part of a 
covered aqueduct is traceable. The Choragic 
Monument of Lysicrates, frequently but erro- 
neously called the Lantern of Demosthenes, 
still extant, in the Street of the Tripods (see 
above). The Monument of Nicias (Chora- 
gus of boys in B.c. 820), of which the founda- 
tions are thought to be identified close to the 
Odeum of Herodes. Fragments of the facade 
were discovered built into the ‘Beule’ Gate. 
It is probable that this Choragic monument 
was pulled down to make room for the road 
when this odeum was built. The Monwment of 
Thrasyllus, victor with a chorus of men in the 
same year (320), stood against a cave in the 
rock above the Theatre of Dionysus. _It seems 
to have been nearly perfect up to the Turkish 
siege in 1826: there are still remains of 
pilasters and three inscriptions. The statues 
of the Hponymi (the heroes who gave their 
names to Attic tribes) stood in the Agora prob- 
ably just to the E. of the Areiopagus and S§. of 
the Tholos: those of Harmodius and Aristo- 
geiton a little nearer to the Hill of the 


Hpaxdec, 


above. 
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Nymphs.—Fountains. The wells of Asclepius, 
of the Eumenides on the Areiopagus and the 
Clepsydra on the Acropolis have been noticed 
above. Of still greater topographical and 
literary importance are the springs Callirrhoe 
and Enneacrounos about which there has been 
some confusion. The true account seems to be 
that EHnneacrounos (‘Nine Conduits) was 
between the Areiopagus and the Pynx, near 
the SW. corner of the former, being the water 
supply of the ancient Agora: the traces of the 
conduit made by Peisistratus are found here. 
It once bore the common name for springs, 
Callirrhoe, and this has caused a confusion 
with the Athenian Callirrhoe oftenest men- 
tioned (Thue. ii. 15; Hdt. vi. 187; Plat. Phaedr. 
229), which was near the banks of the Ilissus, 
between that stream and the Olympieum, the 
vaults of which temple are connected by a 
subterranean passage with the spring. . This 
Callirrhoe still bears the same name. In 
Plato’s day there was already a confusion 
between the two springs in connexion with the 
legend of Oreithyia—Suburbs. The Outer 
Ceramicus (6 €w kadrovmevos), NW. of the 
city, was the finest suburb of Athens; origin- 
ally the ‘Potters’ Quarter’ had been one 
single district, but the wall of Themistocles cut 
off the Inner from the Outer Ceramicus at the 


Coin of Athens. 
Obv., head of Athene ; 7¢v., owl and amphora—legend EvpvcrAec—Aptapa~ 


Euryclides was one of the zposrara: in 217 B.C. The three 


figures probably represent the seal of one of the magistrates named 


Dipylon Gate ; through this suburb passed the 
sacred road to Eleusis, and at the gate another 
road branched to the AcaprmrA which stood at 
the further end of the district, six stadia from 
the city. The Outer Ceramicus was used as a 
burial-place, and here those who had fallen in 
war had a public funeral and a monument (ef. 
Thue. ii. 84; Aristoph. Aw. 894; Dem. de Cor 
§ 297). A vast number of sculptured grave 
stones and inscriptions have been found here. 
Of these monuments the finest were just outside 
the Dipylon Gate, where they had been pre- 
served by the débris of ruin and rubbish caused 
by Sulla’s destruction of the neighbouring wall, 
under which they lay buried till 1863. Cynos- 
arges (rv Kuvécapyes), E. of the city, outside 
the gate Diomea, a gymnasium sacred to 
Heracles, where Antisthenes, the founder of 
the Cynic school, taught. Lycéwm (rd Ad«etoy), 
SE. of the Cynosarges, a gymnasium sacred to 
Apollo Lycéus, where Aristotle and the Peripa- 
tetics taught. Others place the Lyceum a little 
to the North of the Cynosarges. No certain 
means of identification have yet been dis- 
covered. The Gardens (xijmo1) and temple of 
Aphrodite were close to the right bank of 
the Ilissus (on the opposite side to the Sta- 
dium), between the city wall and the river. 
Here was the famous statue of Aphrodite by 


| Aleamenes. 
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Athénae (A0@jva): Atenah), a seaport town 
of Pontus, named from its temple of Athene. 
Athénaeum. 1, In Arcadia, near Megalopolis 
(Paus. viii. 44; Plut. Cleom. 4).—2, In Epirus, 
in the district of Athamania (Livy. xxviii. 1). 
Athénaeus (AOjvaos). 1. A learned Greek 
grammarian, of Naucratis in Egypt, lived about 
A.D. 230, first at Alexandria and afterwards at 
Rome. His extant work is entitled the Deipno- 
sophistae (Acitvocogicral), t.e. the Banquet 
of the Learned, in 15 books, of which the first 


2 books, and parts of the 8rd, 11th, and 15th, | 


exist only in an Epitome. The work may be 
considered one of the earliest collections*of 
what are called Ana, being an immense mass 
of anecdotes, extracts from the writings of 
poets, historians, dramatists, philosophers, 
orators, and physicians, of facts in natural 
history, criticisms, and discussions on almost 
every conceivable subject, especially on Gas- 
tronomy. Athenaeus represents himself as de- 
scribing to his friend Timocrates a full account 
of the conversation at a banquet at Rome, at 
which Galen, the physician, and Ulpian, the 
jurist, were among the guests—Hditions. By 
Casaubon, Geney. 1897; by Schweighiuser, 
Argentorati, 1801-1807; by W. Dindorf, Lips. 
1827; by Meineke, Lips. 1867.—2, A contempo- 
rary of Archimedes, wrote a work on military 
engines (rep) unxavnudrwv), addressed to Mar- 
cellus; edited by C. Wescher, 1867.—38, A cele- 
brated physician, founder of the medical sect 
of the Pneumatici, born at Attalia in Cilicia, 
Jam at Rome about a.p. 50 (ed. C. Kiihn, 
1867). : 

Athénagoras (A@nvaydpas), an Athenian phi- 
losopher, converted to Christianity in the second 
cent. A.D. [See Dict. of Christ. Biogr.] 

Athénais (A@yvais). 1. Surnamed Philo- 
storgus, wife of Ariobarzanes II., king of Cap- 
padocia, and mother of Ariobarzanes III. (Cic. 
ad Fam. xy. 4).—2, Daughter of Leontius, after- 
wards named Hupoctra. 

Athénion (A@nviwv), a Cilician, one of the 
commanders of the slaves in the second Servile 
War in Sicily, defeated L. Licinius Lucullus, 
but was at length conquered and killed B.c. 101 

by the consul M’. Aquillius (Flor. iii. 19). 
_ Athénddorus (’AGnvddwpos). 1. Of Tarsus, a 
Stoic philosopher surnamed Cordylio, was the 
keeper of the library at Pergamus, and after- 
wards removed to Rome, where he lived with 
_M. Cato, at whose house he died (Strab. p. 674; 
Plut. Cat. Min. 10).—2, Of Tarsus, a Stoic 
philosopher, surnamed Cananites, from Cana 
in Cilicia, the birthplace of hisfather. He was 
a pupil of Posidonius at Rhodes, and taught at 
Apollonia in Epirus, where the young Octavius 
(subsequently the emperor Augustus) was one 
of his disciples. He accompanied the latter to 
Rome; and became one of his intimate friends. 
In his old age he returned to Tarsus, where he 
died at the age of eighty-two. He was the 
author of several works, which are not extant 
(Suet. Clawd. 4; Strab. p. 674.)—38, A sculptor, 
the son and pupil of Agesander of Rhodes, 
whom he assisted in executing the group of 
Laocoon. [AGESANDER.] 
| Athésis (Adige or Htsch), rises in the Rhae- 
tian Alps, receives the Atagis (Hisach), flows 
through Upper Italy, past Verona, and falls 
‘into the Adriatic by many mouths (Strab. p. 207). 
Athmone (A@uovh, also "A@uovia and” A6y0- 
-vov: "A@uoveds, fem. "A@uorts), an Attic demus 
belonging to the tribe Cecropis, afterwards to 
the tribe Attalis. 
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Oros, Monte Santo, i.e. Holy Mountain), the 
mountainous peninsula, also called Acte, which 
projects from Chaldice in Macedonia. It is 
mentioned in I/. xiv. 229. At the extremity of 
the peninsula the mountain rises abruptly 
from the sea to a,height of 6349 feet; there is 
no anchorage for ships at its base, and the 
voyage round it was so dreaded by mariners 
that Xerxes had a canal cut through the 
isthmus which connects the peninsula with 
the mainland, to afford a passage to his fleet 
(Hdt. vii. 23; Thue. iv. 109; Diod. xi. 1; Mel. 
li. 2,10). The isthmus is about 14 mile across; 
and there are distinct traces of the canal still 
to be seen; so that we must not imitate the 
scepticism of Juvenal (x. 174), who refused to 
believe that the canal was ever cut. The 
peninsula contained several flourishing cities 
in antiquity, and is now studded with numerous 
monasteries, cloisters, and chapels, whence it 
derives its modern name. In these monas- 
teries some valuable MSS. of ancient authors 
have been discovered. 

Athribis (“A@p:8:s), a city in the Delta of 
Egypt; capital of the Nomos Athribites. 

Atia, mother of Auaustus. 

Atilia or Atillia Gens, the principal members 
of which are given under their surnames CaLs- 
TINUS, ReGuLus, and SERRANUS. 

Atilicinus, a Roman jurist of the first cent. 
AD., is referred to in the Digest. 

Atilius or Acilius. 1. L,, one of the earliest 
of the Roman jurists who gave public instruc- 
tion in law, probably lived about B.c. 100. In 
Pompon. Dig. i. 2, 2, 88, he appears as Atilius, 
but in Cic. de Senect. 2,6 as Acilius. He wrote 
commentaries on the laws of the Twelve 
Tables.—2, M., one of the early Roman poets, 
wrote comedies imitated from the Greek (pal- 
Uiatae) about 200 B.c. (Cic. ad Att. xiv. 20). He 
is probably the translator of Soph. Hlectra (Cic. 
Fin. i. 2, 5). ; 

Atina (Atinas, -dtis: Atina), a town of the 


YVolsci in Latium, afterwards a Roman colony 


(Verg. Aen. viii. 6, 80; Plin. xxii. 11). 

Atintanes (Atiyraves), an Wpirot people in 
Illyria, on the borders of Macedonia; their 
country, Atintania, was reckoned part of Mace- 
donia (Thue. ii. 80; Liv. xlv. 80). 

Atius Varus. [Vanus.] 

Atlanticum Mare. [Ocnanus.] 

Atlantis (ArAaytis, sc. vicos), according to 
an ancient tradition, a great island W. of the 
Pillars of Hercules in the Ocean, opposite 
Mount Atlas: it possessed a numerous popula- 
tion, and was adorned with every beauty; its 
powerful princes invaded Africa and Europe, 
but were defeated by the Athenians and their 
allies ; its inhabitants afterwards became wicked 
and impious, and the island was in consequence 
swallowed up in the ocean in a day and a 
night. This legend is given by Plato in the 
Timaeus, and is said to have been related to 
Solon by the Egyptian priests. There was an 
old legend of a victory of Athens over the 
Atlantenes, which was worked on a peplos at 
the Panathenaea. (Schol. ad Plat. Rep. 327; 
Diod. iii. 53.) The Canary Islands, or the 
Azores, which perhaps were visited by the 
Phoenicians, may have given rise to the legend ; 
but some modern writers regard it as indicative 
of a vague belief in antiquity in the existence 
of the W. hemisphere. (Plat. Tim. p. 24, Orit. 
pp. 108, 113.) 

Atlas (“ArAas), son of Iapetus and Clymene, 
and brother of Prometheus and Epimetheus. 


Athos ("Adws, also”Adwy : "A@witns: Haghion | He made war with the other Titans upon Zeus, 
| Pp L 
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and being conquered, was condemned to bear 
heaven on his head and hands, standing in the 
far west where day and night meet, at the 
apparent junction of sky and sea. (Hes. Th. 
517, 746.) According to Homer (Od. i. 52, vii. 
245), Atlas bears the long columns which keep 
asunder heaven and earth (or, as some inter- 
pret, he was merely in charge of the pillars 
which keep apart, or which support on both 
sides), and he seems to be imagined there as a 
giant standing on the floor of the sea; he is in 
that account the father of Calypso. It does 
not follow that Homer’s idea of holding the 
pillars is necessarily older than the simpler 
idea of Hesiod, which makes Atlas himself the 
pillar ; and no explanation of the myth is pre- 
ferable to that which assumes it to have arisen 
from the idea that lofty mountains supported 
the heaven. Later traditions distort the ori- 
ginal idea still more, by making Atlas a man 
who was metamorphosed into a mountain. 
Thus Ovid (Met. iv. 626 seq.) relates that Per- 
seus came to Atlas and asked for shelter, which 


Atlas. 


(From the Farnese Collection.) 


was refused, whereupon Perseys,by means of the 
head of Medusa, changed him into M. Atlas, on 
which rested heaven with all its stars. Others 
try to rationalise, and represent Atlas as a 
powerful king, who possessed great knowledge 
of the courses of the stars, and who was the 
first who taught men that heaven had the form 
of a globe. Hence the expression that heaven 
rested on his shoulders was regarded as a 
merely figurative mode of speaking. , (Diod. iii. 
60, iv. 27; Paus. ix. 20.) At first, the story of 
Atlas referred to one mountain only, which was 
believed to exist on the extreme boundary of 
the earth; but, as geographical knowledge ex- 
tended, the name of Atlas was transferred to 
other places, and thus we read of a Mauretanian, 
Italian, Arcadian, and even of a Caucasian, 
Atlas. The common opinion, however, was, that 
the heaven-bearing Atlas was in the NW. of 
Africa. [See below.] Atlas was the father of the 
Pleiades by Pleione or by Hesperis; of the 
Hyades and Hesperides by Aethra; and of 
Oenomaus and Maia by Sterope. Dione and 
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Calypso, Hyas and Hesperus, are likewise called 
his children. Atlas was represented as bearing 
a burden on his shoulders: in earlier times, 
before the idea of a sphere obtained, merely a 
rude mass of rock; later, a sphere with zodiacal 
signs.—Atlantiddes, a descendant of Atlas, es- 
pecially Mercury, his grandson by Maia (comp. 
Mercuri facunde nepos Atlantis, Hor. Od. 
i, 10), and Hermaphroditus, son of Mereury.— 
Atlantias and Atlantis, a female descendant of 
Atlas, especially the Pleiads and Hyads, 

Atlas Mons (“ArAas : Atlas), was the general 
name of the great mountain range which covers 
the surface of N. Africa between the Mediter- 
ranean and Great Desert (Sahara), on the N. 
and §., and the Atlantic and the Lesser Syrtis 
on the W. and E.; the mountain chains SH. of 
the Lesser Syrtis, though connected with the 
Atlas, do not properly belong to it, and were 
called by other names (Hdt. iv. 184). The N. 
and S. ranges of this system were distinguished 
by the names of Atlas Minor and Atlas Major, 
and a distinction was made between the 3 
regions into which they divided the country. 
[Arrica.] 

Atossa (“Arocca), daughter of Cyrus, and 
wife successively of her brother Cambyses, of 
Smerdis the Magian, and of Darius Hystaspis, 
over whom she possessed great influence. She 
bore Darius 4 sons, Xerxes, Masistes, Achae- 
menes, and Hystaspes. (Hdt. iii. 68, 183; 
Aesch. Pers.) 

Atrae or Hatra (“Arpai, r&“Atpa: Arpnvds, 
Atrenus: Hadr, SW. of Mosul), a strongly for- 
tified city on a high mountain in Mesopotamia, 
inhabited by people of the Arab race. 

Atratinus, Sempronius. 1. A., consul B.c. 
497 and 491.—2, L., consul 444 and censor 448. 

C., consul 423, fought unsuccessfully 


against the Volscians, and was in consequence 
condemned to pay a heavy fine—4, L., accused 
M. Caelius Rufus, whom Cicero defended, 57 
(pro Cael. 1, 8,7). 

Atrax (“Arpat), a town in Pelasgiotis in 
Thessaly, inhabited by the Perrhaebi, so called 
from the mythical Atrax, son of Penéus and 
Bura, and father of Hippodamia and Caenis 
(Liv. xxxii. 15). 

Atrebates (ArvpéBara), a people in Gallia 
Belgica, in the modern Artois, a corruption of 
their name. In Caesar’s time (B.C. 57) they num- 
bered 15,000 warriors: their capital was NeME- 
TOCENNA. Part of them crossed over to Britain, 
where they dwelt in the upper valley of the 
Thames. (Caes. B.G. ii. 4, 16, 23.) 

\ Atreus (Arpevs), son of Pelops and Hippo- 
damia, grandson of Tantalus, and brother of 
Thyestes and Nicippe. [PrLops.] He was first 
married to Cleola, by whom he became the 
father of Plisthenes; then to Aérope, the widow 
of his son Plisthenes, who was the mother of 
Agamemnon, Menelaus, and Anaxibia, either 
by Plisthenes or by Atreus [AGAMEMNON]; and 
lastly to Pelopia, the daughter of his brother 
Thyestes. In Homer there is no hint of tra- 
gedy: Atreus dies, leaving the kingdom to 
Thyestes ‘rich in flocks’ (JU. ii. 105); but in 
the post-Homeric epics a story appears which 
was adopted by the Tragedians. The strife 
with Thyestes is first traceable to a golden 
lamb, which Hermes gave as the pledge of 
sovereignty to the possessor (cf. Aesch. Ag. 
1585 ; Hur. Or. 988, Hl. 719). In consequence 
of the murder of their half-brother Chrysippus, 
Atreus and Thyestes were obliged to take to 
flight; they were hospitably received at My- 
cenae (Thue. i. 9); and, after the death of 
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Hurystheus, Atreus became king of Mycenae. 
Thyestes seduced Aérope, the wife of Atreus, 
and was in consequence banished by _ his 
brother: from his place of exile he sent Plis- 
thenes, the son of Atreus, whom he had 
brought up as his own child, in order to slay 
Atreus; but Plisthenes fell by the hands of 
Atreus, who did not know that he was his own 
son. In order to take revenge, Atreus, pre- 
tending to be reconciled to Thyestes, recalled 
him to Mycenae, killed his 2 sons, and placed 
‘their flesh before their father at a banquet, who 
unwittingly partook of the horrid meal. 
estes fled with horror, and the gods cursed 
Atreus and his house. The kingdom of Atreus 
was now visited by famine, and the oracle 
advised Atreus to call back Thyestes, 
Atreus, vainly searching for him in the 
land of king Thesprotus, married as his 
third wife, Pelopia, the daughter of Thy- 
estes, whom he believed to be a daughter 
of Thesprotus. Pelopia, was at the time 
with child by her own father. This child, 
Aegisthus, afterwards slew Atreus because 
the latter had commanded him to slay 
his own father Thyestes. [AnGISTHUS. | 

Atria, [Apr1.| 

Atrides (Azpefdys), a descendant of 
Atreus, especially Agamemnon and Me- 
nelaus. 

Atropaténs (Atporarnvh), or Media 
Atropatia the NW. part of Media, adja- 
cent to Armenia, named after Atropates, 
a native of the country, who, having been made 
its governor by Alexander, founded there a 
kingdom, which long remained independent 

alike of the Seleucidae, the Parthians, and the 
Romans, but was at last subdued by the Par- 
thians (Strab. p. 523; Just. xiii. 4). 

Atropates (Artpomdrns), a Persian satrap, 
fought at the battle of Gaugamela, B.c. 831, and 
after the death of Darius, was made satrap of 
Media by Alexander. His daughter was mar- 
ried to Perdiccas in 824; and he received from 
his father-in-law, after Alexander’s death, the 
province of the Greater Media. (Diod. xviii. 3; 
Arrian, iv. 18.) [ATROPATENE.] 

Atropos. [Morra3.] 

Atta, T. Quintius, a poet of the national or 
Roman Comedy (togata), which represented 
Italian scenes, died B.c. 77. He is praised for 
his vivid delineation of character. Horace (Ep. 
ii. 1, 79) speaks of his plays as acted in his time. 

Attaginus (Arrayivos), son of Phrynon, a 
Theban, betrayed Thebes to Xerxes, B.c. 480. 
After the battle of Plataeae (479) the other 

_ Greeks required Attaginus to be delivered up 
to them, but he made his escape. (Hat. ix. 88; 
Paus. vii. 10.) 

Attalia ?ArrdAcia: "ArTadc@rTns OY -aTihs).— 
1, A city of Lydia, formerly called Agroira 
(Aypéeipa), and refounded by one of the kings 
of Pergamus.—2, (Adalia), a city on the coast 
of Pamphylia, for which it was the port, near 
the mouth of the river Catarrhactes, founded 
by Attalus II. Philadelphus, and subdued~-by 
the Romans under P. Servilius Isauricus (Strab. 
p. 667). 

Attalus (“Arrados), 1. A Macedonian, uncle 
of Cleopatra, whom Philip married in B.c. 387. 
At the nuptials of his niece, Attalus offered an 
insult to Alexander, and, on the accession of 

- the latter, was put to death by his order in Asia 
| Minor, whither Philip had previously sent him 
to secure the Greek cities to his cause (Diod. 
xvii. 2).—2. Son of Andromenes the Stymphaean, 
-andone of Alexander’s officers ; after the death 
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of Alexander (B.c. 323), he served under Per- 
diccas, whose sister, Atalante, he had married ; 
and after the death of Perdiccas (321), he joined 
Alcetas, the brother of Perdiccas; but their 
united forces were defeated in Pisidia by Anti- 
gonus in 820.—8. Kings of Pergamus.—(L) 
Nephew of PHILETAERUS, succeeded his cousin, 
Eumenes I., and reigned B.c. 241-197. He 
made head against the Gauls, and assumed the 
title of king after his success (Strab. p. 624; Liv. 
| Xxxvili. 16). He gained much of the territory of 
| the Seleucidae. He took part with the Romans 
against Philip and the Achaeans. In 201 he 
| fought with the Rhodians against Philip, whose 
attack on Pergamus he repelled. He died in 197, 
when he was joining the Romans against Philip. 


Coin of Attalus I. 


Obv., head of Philetaerus, the founder of the dynasty; rev., 
Atbene, seated, crowning with wreath name of #l1AETAIPOY 
between bunch of grapes and A. 


He was celebrated not only in war, but for his en- 
couragement of literature ahd art. He founded 
the library of Pergamus: the Pergamene 
sculpture began with representations of his 
Gallic victories, one of which is the dying Gaul 
(the so-called Gladiator) of the Capitoline 
Museum.—(II.) Surnamed Philadelphus, 2nd 
son of Attalus I., succeeded his brother Eu- 
menes II., and reigned 159-183. Like his father 
he was an ally of the Romans, and he also en- 
couraged the arts and sciences.—(III.) Sur- 
named Philometor, son of Kumenes II. and 
Stratonice, succeeded his uncle Attalus II., and 
reigned 138-183. He is known to us chiefly for 
the extravagance of his conduct and the murder 
of his relations and friends. In his will he 
made the Romans his heirs; but his kingdom 
was claimed by Aristonicus. [ARIsTonicus.]|— 
4. Roman emperor of the West, was raised to 
the throne by Alaric, but was deposed by the 
latter, after a reign of one year (A.D. 409, 410), 
on account of his acting without Alaric’s advice. 
—5 A Stoic philosopher in the reign of Ti- 
berius, was one of the teachers of Seneca, who 
speaks of him in the highest terms (Hp. 108). 

Atthis or Attis (“Ar@is or “Arris), daughter 
of Cranaus, from whom Attica was believed to 
have derived its name. The two birds into 
which Philomele and her sister Procne were 
metamorphosed were likewise called Attis. 
[PxHmomeE.a.] 

Attica (#’Arrikh, sc. yn), a division of Greece, 
has the form of a triangle, two sides of which 
are washed by the Aegaean sea, while the third 
is separated from Boeotia on the N. by the 
mountains Cithaeron and Parnes. Megaris, 
which bounds it on the NW., was formerly a 
part of Attica. In ancient times it was called 
Acte and Actice (Akth and *Axrix), or the 
‘coastland’ [ActTE], from which the later form 
Attica is said to have been derived: but accord- 
ing to traditions it derived its name from Atthis, 
the daughter of the mythical king Cranaus. 
Attica is divided by many ancient writers into 
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8 districts. 1. The Highlands (9 S.axpia, also 
dpewh “ArTiKy), the NH. of the country, con- 
taining the range of Parnes and extending S$. 
to the promontory Cynosura:. the only- level 
part of this district was the small plain of Ma- 
rathon opening to the sea, 2 The Plain (h 
medias, Td médiov), the NW. of the country, in- 
cluded both the plain round Athens and the 
plain round Hleusis, and extended 8. to the 
promontory Zoster. 38. The Sea-coast District 
(7 wapaAta), the S. part of the country, termi- 
nating in the promontory Sunium. Besides 
these 8 divisions we also read of a 4th, The 
Midland District (weodyaa), still called Me- 
sogia, an undulating plain in the middle of the 
country, bounded by M. Pentelicus on the N., 
M. Hymettus on the W., and the sea on the HE. 
The soil of Attica is not very fertile: the greater 
part of it is not adapted for growing corn; but 
it produces olives, figs, and grapes, especially 
the 2 former, in great perfection. The country 
is dry: the chief river is the Cephissus, which 
rises in Parnes and flows through the Athenian 
plain.. The abundance of wild flowers in the 
country made the honey of M. Hymettus very 
celebrated in antiquity. Excellent marble was 
obtained from the quarries of Pentelicus, NE. 
of Athens, and a considerable supply of silver 
from the mines of Laurium near Sunium. The 
area, of Attica, including the island of Salamis, 
which belonged to it, contained between 700 and 
800 square miles; and its population in its flou- 
rishing period was probably about 500,000, of 
which nearly 4-5ths were slaves. Attica is said 
to have been originally divided into 12 inde- 
pendent states (traditionally by Cecrops), which 
Philochorus names as Cecropia (=Athens), 
Hleusis, Epacria, Decelea, Aphidnae, Thoricus, 
Brauron, Cythera, Sphettus, Cephisia, Phale- 
rum, and the Tetrapolis of N. Attica, formed 
by Marathon, Oenoe, Tricorythus, and Proba- 
linthus, and occupied by settlers of Dorian 
origin. These 12 communities probably pre- 
sent the names of the most important places 
in early times, and are marked by various 
local sacred rites, which reappear in the mytho- 
logy of literature. To Theseus is ascribed the 
union of Attica, which is thought to haye been 
effected by an immigration of Ionian maritime 
people who combined with the old inhabitants 
of ‘Cecropia’ in uniting the other districts with 
Athens as the head. At some time, which seems 
to be the period of Ionian immigration, the 
people were divided (in Ionian fashion) into 4 
tribes: Geleontes, Hopletes, Argadeis, Aegico- 
reis, a distribution which tradition assigns to 
Ion; but there was also a triple division (Dorian 
fashion) into Hupatridae or nobles, Geomori or 
husbandmen, and Demiwrgi or artisans: each 
of the 4 tribes seems to have had this threefold 
composition. Clisthenes (B.c. 510) abolished the 
old tribes and created 10 new ones, according 
to a geographical division : these tribes were sub- 
divided into 174 demi, townships or-commumnes. 
(For details, see Dict. of Ant. art. Tribus.) 
Atticus Herddes, Tibérius Claudius, a cele- 
brated Greek rhetorician, born about A.p. 104, at 
Marathon in Attica. He taught rhetoric both at 
Athens and at Rome, and his school was fre- 
quented by the most distinguished men of the 
age. The future emperors M. Aurelius and L. 
Verus were among his pupils, and Antoninus 
Pius raised him to the consulship in 143. Hoe 
possessed immense wealth, a great part of which 
he spent in embellishing Athens, where he built 
the Odeum (Dict. Ant. s.v. Theatrum), and a 
Stadium. [Arzenar.] He made gifts also of 
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building and sculpture to Corinth, Olympia, and 
Delphi (Paus. i. 19, ii. 1, vi. 21, x. 82.) He 
had a@-friendship, sometimes interrupted, with 
Fronto. He died in 180., He wrote numerous 
works, none of which have come down to us, 
with the exception of an oration, entitled TMep) 
moAtrelas, the genuineness of which, however, is 
very doubtful. It is printed in the collections 
of the Greek orators, and by Fiorillo, in Herodis 
Attict quae swpersunt, Lips. 1801. 

Atticus, T. Pompodnius, a Roman eques, born 
at Rome, B.c. 109. His proper name after his 
adoption by Q. Caecilius, the brother of his 
mother, was Q. Caecilius Pomponianus Atticus. 
His surname, Atticus, was given him on account 
of his long residence in Athens and his intimate 
acquaintance with the Greek language and lite- 
rature. He was educated along with L. Tor- 
quatus, the younger C. Marius, and M. Cicero. 
Soon after the breaking out of the civil war be- 
tween Marius and Sulla, he resolved to take no 
part in the contest, and accordingly removed to 
Athens. During the remainder of his life, he 
kept aloof from all political affairs, and thus 
lived on the most intimate terms with the most 
distinguished men of all parties.. He was equally 
the friend of Caesar and Pompey, of Brutus 
and Cassius, of Antony and: Augustus ; but his 
most intimate friend was Cicero, whose corre- 
spondence with him, beginning in 68 and con- 
tinued down to Cicero’s death, is one of the 
most valuable remains of antiquity. He re- 
turned to Rome in 65, when he came into 


“possession of the inheritance from Caecilius. 


He purchased an estate at Buthrotum in Epi- 
rus, between which place, Athens and Rome, 
he divided the greater part of his time, engaged 
in literary pursuits and in commercial under: 
takings, by which he greatly increased his 
wealth. He died at Rome in 82, at the age of 
77, of voluntary starvation, when he found that 
he was attacked by an incurable illness. His 
wife, Pilia, to whom he was married in 56, when 
he was 53 years of age, bore him only one child, 
a daughter, Pomponia or Caecilia, whom Cicero | 
sometimes calls Attica and Atticula. She was 
married in the lifetime of her father to M. 
Vipsanius Agrippa. The sister of Atticus, Pom- 
ponia, was married to Q. Cicero, the brother of 
the orator. The life of Atticus by Cornelius 
Nepos is to be regarded rather as a panegyric 
upon an intimate friend, than strictly speaking 
a biography. In philosophy Atticus belonged 
to the Epicurean sect. He was thoroughly 
acquainted with the whole circle of Greek and 
Roman literature. So high an opinion was 
entertained of his taste and critical acumen, 
that many of his friends, especially Cicero, were 
accustomed to send him their works for revision 
and correction. None of his own writings have 
come down to us. 

Attila (ArrjAas or ’ArriAas, German Etzel, 
Hungarian Ethele), king of the Huns, attained 
in A.D. 484, with his brother Bleda (in German 
Blédel), to the sovereignty of all the northern 
tribes between the frontier of Gaul and the 
frontier of China, and to the command of an 
army of at least 500,000 barbarians. He gradu- 
ally concentrated upon himself the awe and 
fear of the whole ancient world, which ulti- 
mately expressed itself by affixing to his name 
the well-known epithet of ‘the Scourge of God.’ 
His career divides itself into two parts. The 
first (A.D. 445-450) consists of the ravage of the 
Eastern empire between the Euxine and the 
Adriatic and the negotiations with Theodosius 
IL., which followed upon it. They were ended 
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by a treaty which ceded to Attila a large terri- 
tory S. of the Danube and an annual tribute. 
The second part of his career was the invasion 
of the Western empire (450-452). He crossed 
the Rhine at Strassburg; but was defeated at 
Chalons by Aétius, and Theodoric, king of the 
Visigoths, in 451. He then crossed the Alps, 
and took Aquileia in 452, after a siege of 3 
months, but he did not attack Rome, in conse- 
quence, it is said, of his interview with Pope 
leo the Great. He recrossed the Alps towards 
the end of the year, and died in 458, on the 
night of his marriage with a beautiful girl, vari- 
ously named Hilda, Ildico, Mycolth, by the 
bursting of a blood-vessel. In person Attila 
was, like the Mongolian race in general, a short 
thickset man, of stately gait, with a large head, 
dark complexion, flat nose, thin beard, and bald 
‘with the exception of a few white hairs, his eyes 
small, but of great brilliancy and quickness. 
(Priseus, 38-76; Jornand. de Reb. Get. 32-50.) 

Attilius. [Ari1ws.] 

Attis, Atys, or Attin (Artis, or”Arrns). 1A 
Phrygian deity belonging to the myth of the 
Phrygian ‘Great Mother’ [Cyprtr]. In the 
mystical Hastern story current at Pessinus 
Agdistis had been mutilated by the gods, and 
from the blood sprang an almond tree, whose 
fruit. was gathered by Nana, the daughter 
of the river-god Sangarius. She bore a son, 
the beautiful Attis (who in Ovyid’s version is 
the son of Nana and a shepherd), who was 
reared by goats in the mountains. Agdistis, 
who in this story becomes identified with 
Cybele, fell in love with him [other versions 
represent a rivalry between two personages, 
Cybele and Agdistis], and when Attis wished 
to marry the daughter of the king of Pessinus 
(or the nymph Sagaritis), the goddess drove 

him mad, so that he mutilated himself beneath 
a pine tree, into which his spirit passed; at its 
foot violets sprang up from his blood (Paus. vii. 
17; Diod. iii. 58 ; Arnob. adv. Gent. v.5; Catull. 
63; Ov. Fast. iv. 223). The fir tree wreathed 
with violets became a sacred emblem of Attis 
in the wild festivals of Cybele, whose priests, in 
memory of Attis, were eunuchs. Attis dead 
was mourned for two days, and then a feast of 
joy was celebrated for his recovery. [For the 
history of these ceremonies at Rome see Dict. 
Ant. s. vy. Megalensia.] There is much resem- 
blance in the character of this myth, though 

‘not in its details, to the Eastern myth of Adonis. 
It symbolises the growth of life in nature, 
especially of plant and tree life, its death and 
its resurrection, as well as the twofold character 
of natural production, the male and the female. 
[For some further mysteries connected with 
these rites see Dict. Ant. s. vy. Tauroboliwm.j— 
2. Son of Manes, king of the Maeonians, from 
whose son Lydus, his son and successor, the 
Maconians were afterwards called Lydians.— 
8. A Latin chief, son of Alba, and father of 
Capys, from whom the Atia Gens derived its 
origin, and from whom Augustus was believed 
to be descended on his mother’s side.—4, Son 
of Croesus, slain by ADRASTUS. 

Attius. [Accrvs.] 

Attius or Attus Navius. [Navrvs.] 

Attius Tullius. [Tuxrs.] 

Attria (Arvovpla). [Assyrta.] 

Atiirus (Adour), a river in Aquitania, rises 
in the Pyrenees and flows through the territory 
of the Tarbelli into the ocean. 

Atymnius (Arduvios or ~Arupvos), son of Zeus 
and Cassiopéa, a beautiful boy, beloved by Sar- 
-pedon. Others call him son of Phoenix. He 


\Diod. iy. 18; Apollod. ii. 5.) 
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was worshipped especially at Gortyna. When 
Sarpedon quarrelled with Minos he took Atym- 
nius with him to Asia Minor, where he seems 
to be identified with Mizz tus. 

Aufidéna (Ayfidénas, -atis: Alfidena), a 
town in Samnium on the river Sagrus. 

Aufidius. 1, Cn., a learned historian, cele- 
brated by Cicero (Tusc. vy. 88; Fin. v. 19) for 
the equanimity with which he bore blindness, 
was quaestor B.c. 119, tribunus plebis 114, and 
finally praetor 103.—2. T., a jurist, quaestor 
B.C. 86, and afterwards propraetor in Asia.— 
3. Bassus. [Bassus.J—4, Lureo. [Lurco.]— 
5. Orestes. [OrusTzs.] 

Aufidus (Ofanto), the principal river of 
Apulia, rises in the Apennines, in the territory 
of the Hirpini in Samnium, flows at first witha 
rapid current (hence violens and acer, Hor. 
Od. iii. 30,10, Sat. i. 1, 58), and then more 
slowly (stagna Aufida, Sil. Ital. x. 171), into 
the Adriatic. Venusia, the birthplace of Horace, 
was on the Aufidus. 

Augarus. [Apcarus.] 

Auge or Augia (Aiyy or A’yela), daughter 
of Aleus and Neaera, was a priestess of Athene, 
and mother by Heracles of Tnuepnus. the 
afterwards married Teuthras, king of the 
Mysians. : 

Augéas or Augias (Aiyéas or A’yelas), son 
of Phorbas or Helios (the Sun), and king of the 
Epéans in Elis. He had a herd of 8000 oxen, 
whose stalls had not been cleansed for thirty 
years. It was one of the labours imposed upon 
Heracles by Eurystheus to cleanse these’ stalls 
in one day. As a reward the hero was to 
receive the tenth part of the oxen; but when 
he had accomplished his task by leading the 
rivers Alpheus and Peneus through the stables, 
Augeas refused to keep his promise. Heracles 
thereupon killed him and his sons, with the 
exception of Phyleus, who was placed on the 
throne of his father. (Paus. v.1,7; Theoer. 25; 
Another tradition 
represents Augeas as dying a natural death at 
an advanced age, and as receiving heroic 
honours from Oxylus (Paus. y. 3, 4). 

Augila (7a AtyiAa: Aujilah), an oasis in the 
Great Desert of Africa, about 84° S. of Cyrene, 
and 10 days’ journey W. of the Oasis of Am- 
mon, abounding in date palms, to gather the 
fruit of which a tribe of the Nasamones, called 
Augilae (AdyiAat), resorted to the Oasis, which 
at other times was uninhabited (Hat. iv. 172). 

Augurinus, Genucius. 1. T., consul B.c. 451, 
and a member of the first decemvirate in the 
same year.—2, M., his brother, consul 445. 

Augurinus, Minucius. 1. M., consul z.c. 
497 and 491. He took an active part in the 
defence of Coriolanus, who was brought to trial 
in 491, but was unable to obtain his acquittal._— 
2. L., consul 458, carried on war against the 
Aequians, and was surrounded by the enemy 
on Mt. Algidus, but was delivered by the dic- 
tator Crncrnnatus.—8. L., was appointed prae- 
fect of the corn-market (praefectus annonae) 
489, as the people were suffering from grievous 
famine. The ferment occasioned by the assas- 
sination of Sp. Maelius in this year was ap- 
peased by Augurinus, who is said to have gone 
over to the plebs from the patricians, and to 
have been chosen by the tribunes one of their 
body. Augurinus lowered the price of corn in 
three market days, fixing as the maximum an 
as for a modius. The people in their gratitude 
presented him with an ox having its horns gilt, 
and erected a statue to his honour outside the 
Porta Trigemina. (Liv, iv. 12-16.) 
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Augusta, the name of several towns founded 
or colonised by Augustus. 1, A. Asturica, 
[Asturss.]—2, A. Emerita (Merida), in Lusi- 
tania on the Anas (Gwadiana), colonised by 
Augustus with the veterans (emeriti) of the 
fifth and tenth legions, was a place of consider- 
able importance, and the capital of Lusitania 
(Strab. pp. 151, 156; Dio Cass. liii.26; Aus. Ord. 
Nob. Urb. 8).—8. A. Firma, [Asriar.]—4, A. 
Praetoria (Aosta), a town of the Salassi in 
Upper Italy, at the foot of the Graian and 
Pennine Alps, colonised by Augustus with 
soldiers of the praetorian cohorts. The modern 
town still contains many Roman remains; the 
most important of which are the town gates 
andatriumphalarch, (Strab. p. 106; Dio Cass. 
liii. 25.)—5, A. Rauracorum (Awgst), the capital 
of the Rauraci, colonised by Munatius Plancus 
B.c. 44, was on the left of the Rhine near the 
modern Basle: the ruins of a Roman amphi- 
theatre are still to be seen. Its first name was 
Colonia Raurica: the title Augusta was added 
under Augustus.—6, A. Suessonum (Soissons), 
the capital of the Suessones in Gallia Belgica, 
probably the Noviodunum of Caesar (B.G. ii. 
12).—7, A, Taurinorum (772), more anciently 
called Tawrasia, the capital of the Taurini on 
the Po, was an important town in the time of 
Hannibal, and was colonised by Augustus 
(Polyb. iii. 60; Tac. Hist. ii. 66). Its import- 
ance was greatly owing to the fact that it 
led to the passes of the Cottian Alps, the 
M. Geneévre, and the M. Cenis. [ALPEs.|— 
8. Trevirorum, [Trevret.|—9. Tricastinorum 
(Aouste), the capital of the Tricastini in Gallia 
Narbonensis—10, A. Vindélicorum (Awgs- 
burg), capital of Vindelicia or Rhaetia Se- 


cunda on the Lisus (Lech), colonised by Drusus | 


under Augustus, after the conquest of Rhaetia, 
B.c. 14. 

Augustinus, Aurelius, the most illustrious 
of the Latin Fathers, born a.p. 354, at Tagaste, 
an inland town in Numidia. [Dict. of Christian 
Biogr.| 

Augustobona (Troyes), afterwards called 
Tricassae, the capital of the Tricasii or Tricasses 
in Galiia Lugdunensis. 

Augustodinum, [Brsracte.] 

Augustonemétum. [ARvERNI.] 

Augustoritum, [Lemoviczs.] 

Augustus, the first Roman emperor, was 
born on the 23rd of September, B.c. 63, and 
was the son of C. Octavius by Atia, a daughter 
of Julia, the sister of C. Julius Caesar. His 
original name was C. Octavius, and, after his 
adoption by his great-uncle, C. Juliws Caesar 
Octavianus ; the title Augustus was given him 
by the senate and the people in 27 as a mark of 
peculiar rank and claim to veneration. Octavius 
lost his father at 4 years of age, but his edu- 
cation was conducted with great care by his 
grandmother Julia, and by his mother and step- 
father, L. Marcius Philippus, whom his mother 
married soon after his father’s death.” C. Julius 
Caesar, who had no male issue, also watched 
over his education with solicitude. In 45 
he was sent by Caesar to Apollonia in Illy- 
ricum, where some legions were stationed, 
that he might acquire a more thorough prac- 
tical training in military affairs, and at the 
same time prosec1te his studies. He was at 
Apollonia when the news reached him of his 
uncle’s murder at Rome in March 44, and he 
forthwith set out for Italy, accompanied by 
Agrippa and a few other friends. On landing 
near Brundusium at the beginning of April, he 
heard that Caesar had adopted him in his testa- 
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ment and made him his heir. On reaching 
Rome about the beginning of May, he demanded 
nothing but the private property which Caesar 
had left him, but declared that he was resolved 
to avenge the murder of his benefactor. An- 
tony had spent a great part of the money left 
by Caesar in bribes to Dolabella and others; 
and Octavius gained popularity by paying all 
the legacies out of what remained to him. The 
state of parties at Rome was most perplexing; 
and one cannot but admire the extraordinary 
tact and prudence which Octavius displayed, 
and the skill with which a youth of barely 20 
contrived to blind the most experienced states- 
men in Rome, and eventually to carry all his 
designs into effect. He had to contend against 
the republican party as well as against Antony, 
who foresaw that Octavius would stand in the 
way of his views, and had therefore attempted, 
though without success, to prevent him from 
accepting the inheritance from his uncle. 
Octavius, therefore, resolved to crush Antony 
first as the more dangerous of his two enemies, 
and accordingly made overtures to the republi- 
can party. These were so well received, espe- 
cially when 2 legions went over to him, that 
the senate conferred upon him the title of 
praetor, and sent him with the two consuls of 
the year, C. Vibius Pansa and A. Hirtius, to 
attack Antony, who was besieging D, Brutus 
in Mutina. Antony was defeated and obliged 
to fly across the Alps; and the death of the 
2 consuls gave Octayius the command of all 
their troops. Cicero now showed his distrust 
of his motives: the senate became alarmed, 
and determined to prevent Octavius from ac- 
quiring further power. But he soon showed 
that he did not intend to become the senate’s 
servant. Supported by his troops he marched 
upon Rome, from which Cicero had retired, 
and demanded the consulship, which the terri- 
fied senate was obliged to give him. He was 
elected to the office along with Q. Pedius, and 
the murderers of the dictator were outlawed. 
He was formally admitted into the patrician 
gens Julia, and henceforth known as Octavianus. 
He now marched into the N. of Italy, pro- 
fessedly against Antony, who had been joined 
by Lepidus and was descending from the Alps 
at the head of the combined 17 legions. Octa- 
vianus and Antony now became reconciled ; and, 
at a meeting on an island on the river Rhenus 
near Bononia (Bologna), it was agreed that the 
Western provinces should be divided between 
Octavianus, Antony, and Lepidus, under the 
title of triwmviri rei publicae constituendae, 
and that this arrangement should last for the 
next five years. Octavianus received Sicily, 
Sardinia, and Africa; Lepidus, Spain and 
Gallia Narbonensis; Antony, the rest of the 
two Gauls. Octavianus and Antony with 19 of 
the legions were to wrest the Eastern provinces 
from Brutus and Cassius. They published a 
proscriptio or list of all their enemies, whose 
lives were to be sacrificed and their property 
confiscated: upwards of 2000 equites and 
800 senators were put to death, among whom 
was Cicero. Soon afterwards Octavianus and 
Antony crossed over to Greece, and defeated 
Brutus and Cassius at the battle of Philippi in 
42, by which the hopes of the republican party 
were ruined. The triumvirs thereupon made a 
new division of the provinces. Lepidus obtained 
Africa, Octavianus the rest of the Western 
provinces, and Antony all the Eastern: Octa- 
vianus returned to Italy to reward his veterans 
with the lands he had promised them. Here a 
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p0ew war awaited him (41), excited by Fulvia, 


the wife of Antony. She was supported by 
L. Antonius, the consul and brother of the 
triumvir, who threw himself into the fortified 
town of Perusia, which Octavianus succeeded in 


\ taking in 43. Antony now made preparations 


for war, but the opportune death of Fulvia led 
toa reconciliation between the triumvirs, who 
eocluded a peace at Brundusium. A new 
division of the provinces was again made: 
O:tayianus obtained all the parts of the empire 
W. of the town of Scodra in Illyricum, and 
Antony the HE. provinces, while Italy was to 
belorg to them in common: Lepidus retained 
Afric, It is probable that this reconciliation 
gave the theme for Virgil’s Fourth Eclogue. 
Anton’: married Octavia, the sister of Octavi- 
anus, ia order to cement their alliance. In 89 
Octavianus concluded a peace with Sext. Pom- 
peius, whose fleet gave him the command of 
the sea, and enabled him to prevent corn from 
reaching Rome. For a short time- Pompeius, 
as a fouyth ruler, received a share of provinces. 
But this peace was only transitory. As long as 
Pompeius was independent, Octavianus could 
not hope to obtain the dominion of the West, 
and he therefore eagerly availed himself of the 
pretext that Pompeius allowed piracy to go on 
in the Mediterranean, for the purpose of 
declaring war against him. In 86 the contest 
came to a final issue. The fleet of Octavianus, 
under the command of M. Agrippa, gained a 
decisive victory off the east coast of Sicily over 
that of Pompeius, who abandoned Sicily and fled 
to Asia. Lepidus, who had landed in Sicily to 
support Octavianus, was impatient of the sub- 
ordinate part which he had hitherto played, 
and claimed the island for himself; but he was 
easily subdued by Octavianus, stripped of his 
power, and sent to Rome, where he resided for 
the remainder of his life, being allowed to retain 
the dignity of Pontifex Maximus. In 35 and 
84 Octavianus was engaged in war with the 
Illyrians and Dalmatians. Meantime, Antony 
had repudiated Octavia, and had alienated the 
minds of the Roman people by 1 is arbitrary 
and arrogant proceedings in the East. This feel- 
ing was increased when Octavianus learnt from 
Plancus and published the will which Antony 
had prepared directing that his body should be 
placed, like that of an Egyptian king, in Cleo- 
patra’s mausoleum. Octavianus found that the 
Romans were quite prepared to desert his rival, 
and accordingly in 32 the senate declared war 
against Cleopatra, for Antony was looked upon 
only as herinfatuated slave. In the spring of 31 
Octavianus passed over to Epirus, and in Sep- 
tember in the same year his fleet gained a bril- 
liant victory over Antony’s near the promontory 
of Actium in Acarnania. The next eleven 
months he spent in founding the city of Nico- 
polis, inmaking settlements for his veterans, and 
in arranging the Eastern provinces. In the 
following year (80) Octavianus sailed to Egypt. 
Antony and Cleopatra, who had escaped in 
safety from Actium, put an end to their lives 
to avoid falling into the hands of the conqueror. 
Octayianus returned to Rome in 29 and cele- 
brated the ‘triple triumph’ (Verg. Aen. viii. 
714) for victories in Dalmatia, at Actium, and 
in Egypt. He was now master of the Roman 
world with an authority which no party at 
Rome really wished that he should resign. The 
senatorial management was, as Julius Caesar 
well understood, worn out and no longer possible 
to renew: it was necessary that the executive 
power should be concentrated in one strong 
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ruler, such as could be found in Octavianus 
alone, and also that this should be legally 
established: it was advisable, moreover, that it 
should outwardly agree with the old republican 
forms, so as to avoid as far as possible the 
appearance of breach of continuity and revyo- 
lution. Accordingly in his 6th consulship, 
B.C. 28, he resigned by an edict to the senate 
and people the extraordinary power which he 
had wielded since he became triumyvir in 48. 
Thus nominally the republic was restored on 
its old footing; but by a vote obtained from 
the senate and people he received all his old 
powers (theoretically for 10 years). His pro- 
vincia with the consulare imperium gave him 
absolute control of the frontier provinces and 
the appointment of their governors, the com- 
mand of all armies, the right of levying troops, 
and of making peace or war. This was strictly 
an enlarged proconsular power, but he held it 
until 23 with the consulship, and thus continued 
it, unlike any proconsul, in Rome, where he 
was rendered inviolable and secured from inter- 
ference with his authority by the tribwnicia 
potestas, which had already in 86 been granted 
him for life. Now also he received the cog- 
nomen of Augustus. In 23, when he gave up 
the consulship, the principate assumed the 
character, which 
it retained, with 
some changes in its 
development, _ till 
Diocletian. While 
he held the pro- 
vincia above men- 
tioned, since he no 
longer became con- 
sul and two other 
consuls were an- 
nually elected, it 
was now a pro- 
consulare wimupe- 
rium: to compen- 
sate for this he 
received in 23 the 
majus imperium, 
which, if nominally 
on a level with 
that of the consuls, 
ranked over every other magistrate; in 22 the 
right of convening the senate and initiating busi- 
ness; in 19 the 12 fasces: finally to give a name 
to that power which made him superior to the 
consuls and their routine domestic duties, he 
relied on the perpetual trzbunicia potestas, under 
cover of which he had supreme control oyer all 
departments. Though Augustus had nominally 
recognised the senate as the council of advisers 
to the executive magistrates, yet ib did not 
really check absolutism: for (1) the most im- 
portant provinces were altogether transferred 
from its control to that of the emperor, and the 
number of senatorial provinces was always de- 
creasing ; and (2) though the emperor sat in the 
senate as a senator, his opinion was really 
decisive. Augustus officially, he was called also 
Caesar from his adoption: the title Imperator 
which he shared with others so saluted did not 
distinguish the emperor till later times; but a 
common designation for Augustus and his suc- 
cessors in the first ceritury A.D. was princeps, 
z.e. the foremost man of the state. Augustus 
had no regular cabinet ministers, but his trusted 
friends Agrippa, Maecenas, Corvinus and Pollio, 
especially the first two, served him as a privy 
council. The almost uninterrupted festivities, 
games, distributions of corn, and the like, made 
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the people forget the substance of their republi- 
can freedom, and obey contentedly their new 
ruler. The wars of Augustus were not aggress- 
ive, but were chiefly undertaken to protect the 
frontiers of the Roman dominions. Most of 
them were carried on by his relations and friends, 
but he conducted some of. them in person. 
Thus, in 27, he attacked the warlike Cantabri 
and Astures in Spain, whose subjugation, how- 
eyer, was not completed till 19 by Agrippa. 
In 21 Augustus travelled through Sicily and 
Greece, and spent the winter following at 
Samos. Next year (20) he went to Syria, where 
he received from Phraates, the Parthian mon- 
arch, the standards and prisoners which had 
been taken from Crassus and Antony. In 16 
the Romans suffered a defeat on the Lower 
Rhine by some German tribes; whereupon 
Augustus went himself to Gaul, and spent 
4 years there, to regulate the government of 
that province, and to make the necessary 
preparations for defending it against the 
Germans. In 9 he again went to Gaul, where 
he received German ambassadors, who sued for 
peace; and from this time forward, he does not 
appear to have taken any active part in the 
wars that were carried on. Those in Germany 
were the most formidable, and a Roman army 
under Quintilius Varus was defeated and anni- 
hilated by Arminius. [Vanus.] Augustus died 
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v., head of Augustus laureate, with legend CAESAR 
AVGVSTVS DIVI F. PATER PATRIAE ; rev., Caius and 


Obv., 


Lucius Caesar; between them, shields, spears, &c.; 
legend, C. L. CAESARES AVGVSTI F. ‘COS. DESIG: 
PRING. IVVENT. 
at Nola, on the 29th of August, a.p. 14, at the 
age of 76. Augustus was first married, though 
only nominally, to Clodia, a daughter of Clodius 
and Fulyia. His 2nd wife, Scribonia, bore him 
his only daughter, Julia. His 8rd wife was 
Livia Drusilla, the wife of Tiberius Nero. 
Augustus had at first fixed on M. Marcellus as 
his successor, the son of his sister Octavia, who 
was married to his daughter Julia. After his 
death Julia was married to Agrippa, and her 
2 sons, Caius and Lucius Caesar, were now 
destined by Augustus as his successors. On 
the death of these 2 youths, Augustus was per- 
suaded to adopt TrpuRtus, the son of Livia, and 
to make him his colleague and successor. [Fora 
full account of the imperial power, as constituted 
by Augustus, see Dict. Ant. s.v. Princeps.] 
Augustilus, Romilus, last Roman emperor 
of the West, was placed upon the throne by his 
father Orestes (4.D. 475), after the latter had 
deposed the emperor Julius Nepos.r In 476 
Orestes was defeated by Odoacer and put to 
death; Romulus Augustulus was allowed to 
live, but was deprived of the sovereignty. 
Aulerci, a powerful Gallic people dwelling 
between the Sequana (Seine) and the Liger 
are were divided into three great tribes. 
. A. Eburovices, near the coast on the left 
bank of the Seine in the modern Normandy: 
the capital was Mediolanum, afterwards called 
Eburoyices (Hvreux).—2. A. Cenomani, SW. 
of the preceding, near the Liger; their capital 
was Subdinnum (/e Mans), At an early period | 
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some of the Cenomani crossed the Alps and 
settled in Upper Italy —3, A. Brannovices, H. 


of the Cenomani near the Aedui, whose clients; 


they were. The Diablintes mentioned by 
Caesar are said by Ptolemy to haye been like- 
wise a branch of the Aulerci (Caes. B. G. ii. 34, 
ili. 9, vii. 75). 

¥ Aulis (AvAis), a harbour in Boeotia on the 
Euripus, where the Greek fleet is said to have 
assembled before sailing against Troy: it hada 
temple of Artemis (Strab. p. 403 ; Paus. ix. 19, 6). 

Aulon (AiAéy: AddAwrvirns.) 1. A distuct 
and town on the borders of Elis and Messeaia, 
with a temple of Asclepius, who hence ha¢ the 
surname Aulonius (Strab. p. 850; Payy iv. 
36).—2, A town in Chalcidice in Macedonia, on 
the Strymonie gulf (Thue. iv. 103).—8..(Mglone), 
a hill and valley near Tarentum celebrd.ed for 
its wine (amicus Aulon fertili Baccho, Hor. 
Od. ii. 6,18; Mart. xiii. 125). 

Auranitis (Aipoviris: Hawran), a district S. 
of Damascus and E. of Ituraea and Batanaea, 
on the H. side of the Jordan, belonging either 
to Palestine or to Arabia. pe Se 

Auréa Chersonésus (7 Xpvoj Xepadynoos), 
the name given by the late geographers to the 
Malay Peninsula. They also mention an 
Aurea Regio beyond the Ganges, which is sup- 
posed to be the country round. Ava. 

Aurélia, the wife of C. Julius Caesar, by whom 
she became the mother of C. Julius Caesar, the 
dictator, and of 2 daughters. She died in B.c, 
54, while Caesar was in Gaul. 

Aurélia Gens, plebeian, of which the most 
important members are given under their 
family names, Corra, ORESTES, and ScauRus. 

Aurélia Orestilla, a beautiful but profligate 
woman, whom Catiline married. As Aureliaat 
first objected to marry him, because he had a 
grown-up son by a former marriage, Catiline is 
said to have killed his own offspring in order to 
remove this impediment to their union. 

Aurélia Via, the great coast road from 
Rome to Transalpine Gaul, at first extended to 
no further than Pisae, but was afterwards con- 
tinued along the coast to Genwa and Forwm 
Juli in Gaul. 

Aureliani. [Gunasum.] 

Aurélianus, Roman emperor, A.D. 270-275, 
was born about A.D. 212, at Sirmium in Pan- 
nonia. He entered the army as a common 
soldier, but was adopted by a senator, Ulpius 
Crinitus, and by his extraordinary bravery was 
raised to offices of trust and honour by Valerian 
and Claudius II. On the death of the latter, 
he was elected emperor by the legions on the 
Danube. His reign presents a succession of 
brilliant exploits, which restored for a while 
their ancient lustre to the arms of Rome. He 
first defeated the Goths and Vandals, who had 
crossed the Danube, and were ravaging Pan- 
nonia. He next gained a great victory over the 
Alemanni and other German tribes; but they 
succeeded notwithstanding in crossing the Alps. 
Near Placentia they defeated the Romans, but 
were eventually overcome by Aurelian in two 
decisive engagements in Umbria. After crush- 
ing a formidable conspiracy at Rome, Aurelian 
next turned his arms against Zenobia, queen of 
Palmyra, whom he defeated, took prisoner, and 
carried with him toRome. [Zpnopra.] Onhis 
return to Italy he marched to Alexandria and 
put Firmus to death, who had assumed the 
title of emperor. He then proceeded to the 
West, where Gaul, Britain, and Spain were 
still in the hands of Tetricus, who had been 
declared emperor a short time before the death 
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of Gallienus. Tetricus surrendered to Aurelian 
in a battle fought near Chalons. [Trrricus.] 
The emperor now devoted his attention to 
domestic improvements and reforms. Many 
works of public utility were commenced: the 


Aurelianus, Roman Emperor, A.D. 270-275. 
Obv., bust of Aurelian, laureate and Gener rev., Mars, 


with spear and trophy; P. M. TR. P. V. 
Aureus, A.D. 275. 


COS. Il. P. P. ; 


most important of all was the erection of a new 
line of strongly fortified walls, embracing a 
much more ample circuit than the oid ones, 
which had long since fallen into ruin; but this 
vast plan was not completed until the reign of 
Probus. After a short residence in the city, 
Aurelian visited the provinces on the Danube. 
He now entirely abandoned Dacia, which had 
been first conquered by Trajan, and made the 
8. bank of the Danube, as in the time of Augus- 
tus, the boundary of the empire. A large force 
was now collected in Thrace in preparation for 
an expedition against the Persians; but while 
the emperor was on the march between Hera- 
clea and Byzantium, he was killed by some of 
his officers. (Life in Script. August. ; Zosim. i. 
47; Eutrop. ix. 12.) 

Aurélianus, Caelius, or Coelius, a celebrated 
Latin physician, a native of Numidia, probably 
lived in the 4th century. Of his writings we 
possess three books On Acute Diseases, ‘Cele- 
rum Passionum’ (or ‘De Morbis Acutis,’) and 
five books On Chronic Diseases, ‘ Tardarum 
Passionum ’ (or ‘De Morbis Chronicis ’). Edited 
by Amman, Amstel. 1709. 

M. Aurélius Antoninus, Roman emperor, A.D. 
161-180, commonly called ‘the. philosopher,’ 
was born at Rome on April 20, a.p.121. He 
was adopted by Antoninus Pius immediately 
after the latter had been himself adopted by 
Hadrian, and was educated by Fronto. He 
received the title of Caesar, and married 
Faustina, the daughter of Pius (138). On the 
death of the latter, in 161, he succeeded to the 
throne, but he admitted to an equal share of 
the sovereign power L. Ceionius, Commodus, 
who had been adopted by Pius at the same 
time as Marcus himself, The two emperors 


M. Aurelius Antoninus, Roman Emperor, A.D. 161-180. 


Obv., head of Emperor Aurelius, laureate; rev., pile of 


German arms, ensigns, &c.; IMP. VIII. COS. II. DE 
GERMANIS. Struck A.D. 176, but commemorating vic- 
tory over the Germani in A.D. 173. 


henceforward bore respectively the names of 
M. Aurelius Antoninus and L. Aurelius Verus. 
Soon after their accession Verus was des- 
patched to the East, and for 4 years (A.D. 162- 
165) carried on war with great success against 
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Vologeses III, king of Parthia, over whom his 
lieutenants, especially Avidius Cassius, gained 
many victories. At the conclusion of the war 
both emperors triumphed, and assumed the 
titles of Armeniacus, Parthicus Maximus, 
and Medicus. Meanwhile Italy was threatened 
by the numetous tribes dwelling along the 
northern limits of the empire, from the sources 
of the Danube to the Illyrian border. Both 
emperors set out to encounter the foe; and the 
contest with the northern nations was con- 
tinued with varying success during the whole 
life of M. Aurelius, whose head-quarters were 
generally fixed in Pannonia. After the death of 
Verus in 169, Aurelius prosecuted the war 
against the Marcomanni with great success, 
and in consequence of his victories over them 
he assumed in 172 the title of Germanicus, 
which he also conferred upon his son Commo- 
dus. In 174 he gained a decisive victory over 
the Quadi, mainly through a violent storm, 
which threw the barbarians into confusion. 
This storm is said to have been owing to the 
prayers of a legion chiefly composed of Chris- 
tians. It has given rise to a famous contro- 
versy among the historians of Christianity upon 
what is commonly termed the Miracle of the 
Thundering Legion. The Marcomanni and 
the other northern barbarians concluded a 
peace with Aurelius in 175, who forthwith set 
out for the East, where Avidius Cassius, urged 
on by Faustina, the unworthy wife of Aurelius, 
had risen in rebellion and proclaimed himself 
emperor. But before Aurelius reached the 
East, Cassius had been slain by his own officers. 
On his arrival in the Hast, Aurelius acted with 
the greatest clemency ; none of the accomplices 
of Cassius were put to death, and to establish 
perfect confidence in all, he ordered the papers 
of Cassius to be destroyed without suffering 
them toberead. During this expedition, Faus- 
tina, who had accompanied her husband, died, 
according to some, by her own hands. Aurelius 
returned to Rome towards the end of 176; but 
in 178 he set out again for Germany, where the 
Marcomanni and their confederates had again 
renewed the war. He gained several victories 
over them, but died in the middle of the war 
on March 17, 180, in Pannonia, either at Vin- 
dobona (Vienna) or at Sirmium, in the 59th year 
of his age and 20th of his reign.—A notable 
feature in the character of M. Aurelius was his 
devotion to philosophy and literature. When 
only twelve years old he adopted the dress and 
practised the austerities of the Stoics, and he 
continued throughout his life a warm adherent 
and a bright ornament of the Stoic philosophy. 
We still possess a work by M. Aurelius, written 
in the Greek language, and entitled Ta els 
éautov, or Meditations, in 12 books. It isa 
sort of common-place book, in which were 
registered from time to time the thoughts and 
feelings of the author upon moral and religious 
topics, without an attempt at order or arrange- 
ment. No remains of antiquity present a 
nobler view of philosophical heathenism, Edi- 
tions of the Meditations by Gataker, Cantab. 
1652; by Stich, Leips. 1882; translated by Long. 
—The chief and perhaps the only stain upon 
the memory of Aurelius is his persecution of the 
Christians : in 166 the martyrdom of Polycarp 
occurred, and in 177, that of Irenaeus. Aure- 
lius was succeeded by his son Commodus. (Life 
in Script. August. ; cf. also Dio Cass. lxxi.) 

Aurélius Victor. [Vicror.] 

Auréélus, one of the Thirty Tyrants (A.D. 
260-267), who assumed the title of Augustus 
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during the feeble rule of Gallienus. Aureolus 
was proclaimed emperor by the legions of 
Illyria in 267, and made himself master of N. 
Italy, but he was defeated and slain in battle in 
268, by Claudius II., the successor of Gallienus. 
(Lreb. Poll. XXX. Tyr. 10.) 

_’ Aurora. [Eos.] < 

Aurunei. [Tra1.] 

Aurunculeius Cotta. 

Ausa. [AvsETAnt.] 

Ausci or Auscii, a powerful people in Aquita- 
nia, who possessed the Latin franchise: their 
capital was called Climberrum or Elimberrum, 
also Augusta and Ausci (now Auch). (Strab. 

. 191.) 
“4 Auser (Serchio), ariver of Etruria, north of 
the Arnus; in old times it flowed into the 
Arnus near Pisa (Strab. p. 222; Plin. iii. 50). 
They now have separate mouths. 

Ausétani, a Spanish people in the modern 
Catalonia: their capital was Ausa (Vique). 

Auson (Avowy), son of Ulysses and Calypso 
or Circe, from whom the country of the Au- 
runcans was believed to have been called 
Ausonia. 

Ausones, Ausdnia. [Irarr.] 

Ausonius, Decimus Magnus, a Roman poet, 
born at Burdigala (Bordeaux), about a.D. 810, 
taught grammar and rhetoric with such reputa- 
tion at his native town, that he was appointed 
tutor of Gratian,son of the emperor Valentinian 
(at which time probably he became a Christian), 
and was afterwards raised to the highest hon- 
ours of the state. He was appointed by Gratian 
praefectus of Latium, of Libya, and of Gaul, 
and in 879 was elevated to the consulship. 
After the death of Gratian, in 883, he retired 
from public life, and ended his days in a country 
retreat near Bordeaux, perhaps about 390. A 
prose work, Gratiarwm Actio, in ornate rhetori- 
cal style, addressed to’Gratian, is extant. His 
poems or metrical works are—1. Hpigramma- 
tum Liber, a collection of 150 epigrams. 2. 
Ephemeris, containing an account of the busi- 
ness and proceedings of a day. 3. Parentalia, 
a series of short poems in memory of deceased 
friends and relations. 4. Professores, notices 
of the Professors of Bordeaux. 5. Epitaphia 
Herouwm, epitaphs on the heroes who fell in 
the Trojan war and a few others. 6. A metrical 
catalogue of the first twelve Caesars. 7. Tetra- 
sticha, on the Caesars, from Julius to Hlagabalus. 
8. Ordo nobilium Urbium, the praises of 17 il- 
lustrious cities. 9. Ludus Septem Sapientum, 
the doctrines of the 7 sages expounded by each 
in his own person. 10. Ldyllia, a collection of 
20 poems. 11. Helogariwm, short poeras con- 
nected with the Calendar, &c. 12. Epistolae, 
25 letters, some in verse and some in prose. 
13. Gratiarum Actio pro Consulatu, in prose, 
addressed to Gratian. 14. Periochae, short 
argumexts to each book of the Iliad and Odys- 
sey. 15. Tres Praefatiunculae. Of these 
works the Idyls have attracted most notice, 
and of them the most pleasing is the Mosella, 
or a description of the river Moselle, in a jour- 
ney from Bingen on the Rhine up the Moselle 
to Tréves. Ausonius possesses skill in versifi- 
cation, but is destitute of all the higher attri- 
butes of a poet. His poems are, however, both 
interesting and valuable for their notice of per- 
sons and their pictures of certain features of 
life at that time. He retains his pagan phrase- 
ology, and to some extent at least his pagan 
ideas, speaking of the emperor as Deus, and 
apparently doubting immortality (Prof. Burd. 
i. 39, xxiii, 13),—The best editions of his com- 
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plete works are by Tollius, Amstel. 1671 ; Weber, 
Corp. Poétarum. 

Axutariatae (Avrapiara), an Illyrian people 
in the Dalmatian mountains, extinct in Strabo’s 
time. 

Autesiodorum, -irum (Awzxerre), a town of 
the Senones in Gallia Lugdunensis. 

Autésion (Aireciwy), son of Tisamenus, 
father of Theras and Argia, left Thebes at the 
command of an oracle, and joined the Dorians 
in Peloponnesus (Hat. iv. 147; Paus. iii. 15; 
Strab. p. 347). 

Autochthones (airdéx@oves). [Anontcrnzs.] 

Aatélodles, or -ae, a Gaetulian tribe on the 
W. coast of Africa, S. of the Atlas mountains. 

Autolycus (AdréAvukos). 1. Son of Hermes 
and Chione, father of Anticléa, and thus mater- 
nal grandfather of Ulysses. He lived on Mount 
Parnassus, and was renowned for his cunning 
and robberies. He was able to defy detection 
by changing the colour and shape of the stolen 
property (Hes. Fr. 96; Ov. Met. xii. 314 ;-Ti. x. 
260; Od. xix. 892). Ulysses, when staying 
with him on one occasion, was wounded by a 
boar on Parnassus, and it was by the scar of 
this wound that he was recognised by his aged 
nurse, when he returned from Troy.—2. A 
Thessalian, son of Deimachus, one of the 
Argonauts, and the founder of Sinope.—3. A 
mathematician of Pitane in Aeolis, lived about 
B.c. 340, and wrote 2 astronomical treatises, 
which are the most ancient existing specimens 
of the Greek mathematics. 1. On the Motion 
of the Sphere (rept svovpevns odaipas). 2. 
On the Risings and Settings of the fiwed Stars ~ 
(repl émiroAGy Ka Sdcewy). Edited by Dasy- 
podius in his Sphaericae Doctrinae Proposi- 
tiones, Argent. 1572. 

Automala (ra Adrduada), a fortified place 
on the Great Syrtis in N. Africa (Strab. p. 128). 

Autdmédon (Airouddwy). 1. Son of Diores, 
the charioteer and companion of Achilles, and, 
after the death of the latter, the companion of 
his son Pyrrhus (Z7. xvi. 148). Hence Autome- 
don is the name of any skilful charioteer. (Cic. 
pro Rose. Am. 35; Juv. i. 61.)\—2. Of Cyzicus, 
a Greek poet, 12 of whose epigrams are in the 
Greek Anthology, lived’in the reign of Nerva. 
Y Autinde (Adrovdn), daughter of Cadmus and 
Harmonia, wife of Aristaeus, and mother of 
Actaeon. With her sister Agave, she tore 
Pentuevus to pieces in Bacchic fury: her tomb 
was shown in Megara (Paus. x. 17). 

Autricum. [Carnurns.] 

Autrigones, a people in Hispania Tarraco- 
nensis between the ocean (Bay of Biscay) and 
the upper course of the Iberus: the chief town 
was FLAVIOBRIGA. 

Autronius Paetus. [Paxrtus.] 

Auxésia (Avincta), the goddess who grants 
growth and prosperity to the fields, honoured 
at Froezen and Epidaurus, was another name 
for Persephone. Damia, who was honoured 
along with Auxesia at Epidaurus and Troezen, 
was only another name for Demeter. They 
seem to have been local deities of Crete, who 
became identified with Demeter and Perse- 
phone, and were then said to have been Cretan 
maidens who migrated to Troezen. The festi- 
val of Lithobolia in their honour, explained by 
a tradition that they were stoned themselves, is 
perhaps a reminiscence of human sacrifice. 
(Paus. ii. 30, 81.) 

Auximum (Auximas, -atis: Osmio), an im- 
portant town of Picenum, and a Roman colony. 

Auxiime or Ax- (Adtodun, or ’Aidun, and 
other forms: Avfouu?ra or Atwuira, &e.: 
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Axum, Ru., SW. of Adowa), the capital of a 
powerful kingdom in Ethiopia, to the SE. of 
Meroé, in Habesh or Abyssinia, which either 
first arose or first became known to the Greeks 
and Romans in the early part of the 2nd cen- 
tury of our aera. It grew upon the decline of 
the kingdom of Meroé, and extended beyond 
the Straits of Bab-el-Mandeb into Arabia. 
Being a mountainous region, watered by the 
numerous upper streams of the Astaboras and 
Astapus, and intersected by the caravan routes 
from the interior of Africa to the Red Sea and 
the Gulf of Bab-el-Mandeb, the country pos- 
sessed great internal resources and a flourishing 
commerce. 

Auzéa, or-ia, or Audia (Swr-Guzlan or 
Hamza, Ru.), a city in the interior of Maure- 
tania Caesariensis; a Roman colony under M. 
Aurelius Antoninus. 

Avalites (Avadityns: Zeilah), an emporium 
in S. Aethiopia, on a bay of the Erythraean Sea, 
called Avalites Sinus (’A. xdAmos) probably the 
Gulf of Bab-el Mandeb, or its innermost part, 
S. of the Straits. A people, Avalitae, are also 
mentioned in these parts. 

Avaricum. [Brruricrs.] 

Avaris. [ABanis.] 

Avenio (Avignon), a town of the Cavares in 
Gallia Narbonensis on the left bank of the 
Rhone (Strab. p. 185). 

Aventicum (Avenches), the chief town of the 
Helvetii, and subsequently a Roman colony 
with the name Pia Flavia Constans Emerita, 
of which ruins are still to be seen in the modern 
town (Tac. Hist. i. 68; Ammian. xy. 11} see 
also C. I. Helvet. 179, &c.). 

Aventinensis, Genucius. 1. L., consul z.c. 
365, and again 362, was killed in battle against 
the Hernicans in the latter of these years, and 
his army routed.—2. Cn., consul 363. 

Aventinus. 1. Son of Hercules and the 
priestess Rhea (Verg. Aen. vii. 695.).—2. King 
of Alba, son of Romulus Silvius, or of Allodius, 
buried on the Aventine, which-was called after 
him (Liv. i. 3; Dionys. i. 71). 

Aventinus Mons. [Roms.] 

Avernus Lacus (7 “Aopyos Aiuyn: Lago 
Averno), a lake close to the promontory which 
runs out into the sea between Cumae and 
Puteoli. This lake fills the crater of an extinct 
volcano ; itis circular, about 14 mile in cireum- 
ference, is very deep, and was enclosed by steep 
lava rocks and a gloomy cypress forest. From 
its waters mephitic vapours arose, which are 
said to have killed the birds that attempted to 
fly over it, from which circumstance its Greek 
name was supposed to be derived (from a priv. 
and dépvis) (Lucret. vi. 788; Plin. iii. 61; Dio 
Cass. Ixviii. 27). The lake was celebrated in 
mythology as being the entrance to the under- 
world, and hence was sacred to Proserpine 
(Diod. iv. 22; Verg. Aen. vi. 126). Strabo cites 
Ephorus as saying that the Cimmerians, the 
people of dark dwellings, were connected once 
with this spot. The idea may haye sprung 
from the name Chimeriwm belonging to a pro- 
montory in Thesprotia, near Acherusia and the 
other Aornus. There is much interchange of 
names in the stories belonging to these places. 
Near Avernus was the cave of the Cumaean 
Sibyl, through which Aeneas descended. Later 
writers placed the scene of the descent of 
Odysseus here also (Strab. p. 243); and there 
was an oracle by which the spirits of the dead 
were consulted (vexvouayreiov), as at the simi- 
larly named Thesprotian lake [AoRNUS]. Some 
such rites may have belonged to Hannibal’s 
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sacrifice here (Liv. xxiv. 12). The god Avernus, 
whose statue sweated during the works of 
Agrippa and was propitiated by sacrifices 
(Serv. ad Georg. ii. 161), was a local Hades or 
Dis Pater. Some of the pagan rites lingered 
here in the time of Theodosius (C. I. L. x. 1, 
3792), and a good deal of the superstition to the 
present day. Agrippa, in the time of Augustus, 
cut down the forest which surrounded the lake, 
and connected the latter with the Lucrine 
lake; he also caused a tunnel to be made from 
the lake to Cumae, of which a considerable 
part remains and is known under the name of 
Grotta di Sibylla. The Lucrine lake was filled 
up by an eruption in 1530, so that Avernus is 
again a separate lake. 

Avianus, Flavius, the author of 42 Aesopic 
fables in Latin elegiac verse, which were much 
used as a school book. The date of Avianus is 
uncertain ; he probably lived in the 4th century 
of the Christian aera.—Hditions. By Canne- 
gieter, Amstel. 1781; by Nodell, Amstel. 1787; 
and by Lachmann, Berol. 1845. 

Aviénus, Rufus Festus, a Latin poet to- 
wards the end of ithe 4th century of the Chris- 
tian aera. His poems are chiefly descriptive, 
and are some of the best specimens of the poetry 
of that age. His works are:—l. Descriptio 
Orbis Terrae, also called Metaphrasis Perie- 
geseos Dionysti, in 1394 hexameter lines, de- 
rived directly from the mepifynois of Dionysius, 
and containing a succinct account of the most 
remarkable objects in the physical and political 
geography of the known world—2. Ora Mavri- 
tima, a fragment in 703 Iambic trimeters, 
describing the shores of the Mediterranean from 
Marseilles to Cadiz—8. Aratea Phaenomena, 
and Aratea Prognostica, both in hexameter 
verse, the first containing 1825, the second 552 
lines, being a paraphrase of the two works of 
Aratus. The poems are edited by Wernsdorf, 
in his Poétae Latini Minores, vol. v. pt. 2, 
which, however, does not include the Aratea. 

Aviones, a people in the N. of Germany on 
the W. coast of Cimbrica Chersonesus (Den- 
mark), 

Avitus, Alphius, a Latin poet under Augus- 
tus and Tiberius, the fragments of some of 
whose poems are preserved in the Anthologia 
Latina. 

Avitus, Cluentius. [CLumnrrus.] 

Avitus, M. Maecilius, emperor of the West, 
was raised to the throne by the assistance of 
Theodoric IT. king of the Visigoths in A.D. 455; 
but, after a year’s reign, was deposed by 
Ricimer. 

Avona or Aufona, the Gloucestershire Avon 
(Tac. Ann. xii. 81). 

Axénus. [Euxtnus Pontus.] 

Axia (Castel d’Asso), a fortress in the terri- 
tory of Tarquinii in Etruria (Cic. pro Caec. 7). 

Axion (Aéiwy), son of Phegeus, brother of 
Temenus, along with whom he killed Alemaeon. 

Axiothea (’Aé:o@éa), a maiden of Phlius, who 
came to Athens, and putting on male attire, was 
for some time a hearer of Plato, and afterwards 
of Speusippus (Diog. Laért. iii. 46). 

Axius, Q., an intimate friend of Cicero and 
Varro, one of the speakers in the 3rd book of 
Varro’s De Re Rustica. 

Axius (“Atios: Wardar or Vardhari), the 
chief river in Macedonia, rises in Mt. Scardus, 
receives many affluents, of which the most im- 
portant is the Erigon, and flows SE. through 
Macedonia into the Thermaic gulf. As a river- 
god, Axius begot by Periboea a son Pelegon, 
the father of ASTEROPAEUS. 
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Ax6na (Aisne), a river in Gallia Belgica, 
which falls into the Isara (Oise). (Caes. B.G. 
ii, 5; Auson. Id. x. 461.) 

Axime. [Avxume.] 

Axus. [Oaxus.] 

Azan (ACdv), son of Arcas and the nymph 
Erato, brother of Aphidas~and Elatus. The 
part of Arcadia which he received from his 
father was called Azania: it was on the borders 
of Elis. (Paus. viii. 4, 2, x. 9, 3.) 


Azani (ACavol: Tchardir Hisar), a town of 
Phrygia, on the river Rhyndacus, and 20 miles 


Ruins at Azani. 


SW. of Cotyaium. The priestly dynast of the 


temple (of Zeus) ruled the city, as in the case | 
D Euphorbus is men- | 
tioned as haying instituted the rites—a sacrifice | 


of Pessinus, Comana, &c. 


of the hedgehog and the fox. There are fine 
ruins of the temple, and remains of the theatre 
and stadium. (Strab. p. 575; Stephan. s.v.) 

Azania or Barbaria (A(avia, BapBapla: 
Ajan), the region on the E. coast of Africa, S. 
of Aromata Pr. (C. Guardafi), as far as Rhap- 
tum Pr. (Ptol. iv. 7, 28). 

Azénia ?A(nvia: "ACnvieds), a demus in the 
SW. of Attica, near Sunium, belonging to the 
tribe Hippothoontis. 

Azeus (’ACevs), son of Clymenus of Orcho- 
menos, brother of Erginus, Stratius, Arrhon, 
and Pyleus, father of Actor and grandfather of 
Astyoche (Il. ii. 512; Paus. ix. 87). 

Aziris (A(ipis). 1, A town of Armenia, west 
of the Euphrates (Ptol. v. 7, 2).—2,. A district in 


the E. of Cyrenaica, where silphium was grown | 


(Hat. iv. 157). 
Azorus or Azérium (“A(wpos, "ACdpiov: ACw- 


pirns, "ACwpidrns, "ACwpeds), a town in the N. | 


of Thessaly, on the W. slope of Olympus, formed, 
with Doliche and Pythium, the Perrhaebian 
Tripolis (Liv. xlii. 53, xliv. 2). 

Azotus (“A(wros: "A¢érios : Ashdod or Ash- 
dowd), a city of Palestine, near the sea-coast, 9 
miles NE. of Ascalon. It was one of the free 


cities of the Philistines, which were included | 


within the portion of the tribe of Judah. 


(Jos. 
Ant. xiv. 5; B. J.i. 7.) 


B. 


Babba, in full Babba Julia Campestris, a 
Roman colony in Mauretania Tingitana founded 
by Augustus (Plin. y. 5). 

Babrius (Bd8p.0s), whose full name seems to 
have been Valerius Babrius, by birth an Italian, 
lived at the court of Alexander Severus and 
versified in Greek choliambics a collection of 
fables. They are probably adapted and para- 
phrased by him from an older prose collection 
of fables such as were ascribed to ‘ Aesop,’ but 
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| were partly old apologues such as Aristophanes 
mentions [see Arsopus], of which we find ex- 
amples.even in Hesiod (Op. 203), partly exer- 
cises set by rhetors to their pupils. It is sug- 
gested that the foundation used by Babrius was 
a prose collection in ten books by Nicostratus, 
a contemporary of Hermogenes (Hermog. zep) 
id. ii, 12, 3): many of his fables are merely old 
proverbs expanded. He wrote in Attic Greek 
with occasional Latinisms and other indications 
that Greek was to him an adopted language. 
The writings of Babrius were discovered on 
Mount Athos by a Greek named Minoides 
Menas in a codex containing 122 fables, of which 
the editio princeps was issued by Boissonade in 
1844. A second MS, containing 21 more fables 
was found in the Vatican, and was first cor- 
rectly published by Knoell in 1878. The best 
complete edition of Babrius is by Rutherford, 
1883. Menas produced another set of 95 fables 
which were edited by Cornewall Lewis in 1859; 
but there is no doubt that they were forgeries. 
Babylon (BaBvAdy: BaBvaduos, fem. BaBu- 
Awvis: Babelin O.T.; Ru.atand around Hillah), 
one of the oldest and greatest cities of the 
ancient world, the capital of a great empire, was 
built on both banks of the river Euphrates, in 
about 32° 28’ N. lat. It was of unknown anti- 
quity, though its foundation (which is mythically 
ascribed to the god Belus=Marduk or Mero- 
dach) was probably after Egypt had a settled 
empire. According to an inscription of Nabo- 
aldus (B.c. 554) now in the British Museum, the 
temple of the sun-god Samas was founded by 
Nasar-Sin, the son of Sargon, 3200 years earlier. 
This gives a date of about 8800 B.c. for Sargon 
the earliest king named. In several periods of 
| her history Babylon fell under the dominion of 
the Assyrian monarchs [see AssyR1A]; but Nabo- 
polassar, viceroy of Babylon, made an alliance 
with Pharaoh Necho and the Median king 
Cyaxares (Kastarit) and revolted from Assyria. 
The allies took Nineveh B.c. 609 [see SARDANA- 
PALUS]. Nabopolassar was succeeded by his 
son Nebuchadnezzar, under whom (8.c. 604— 
562), the Babylonian empire reached its height, 
and extended from the Euphrates to Egypt, and 
from the mountains of Armenia to the deserts 
of Arabia. After his death it again declined, 
until the reign of Nabu-Nahid (=Nabonidus), 
who reigned from B.c. 556 with his son Belshaz- 
zar as commander of the army. In the 17th 
| year of his reign (B.c. 539) Babylon was ecap- 
tured by Cyrus (the turning of the river is not 
mentioned in inscriptions), and Gobryas was 
made governor of Babylon. Nabonidus died in 
captivity the same year. [See Cyrrus.] Babylon 
became one of the capitals of the Persian 
empire, the others being Susa and Ecbatana. 
Under his successors the city rapidly sank, 
Darius I. dismantled its fortifications, in conse- 
quence of a revolt of its inhabitants; Xerxes 
carried off the golden statue of Belus, and the 
temple in which it stood became a ruin. After 
the death of Alexander, Babylon became a part 
of the Syrian kingdom of Seleucus Nicator, who 
contributed to its decline by the foundation of 
SELEUCIA on the Tigris, which soon eclipsed it. 
At the commencement of our era, the greater 
part of the city was in ruins; and at the present 
day all its vistble remains consist of mounds of 
earth, ruined masses of brick walls, and a few 
scattered fragments. Its very site has been 
turned into a dreary marsh by repeated inun- 
dations from the river.—The city of Babylon 
had reached the summit of its magnificence in 
the reign of Nebuchadnezzar. The accounts of 
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its dimensions vary somewhat. Herodotus 
makes the circuit of the walls 480 furlongs; in 
Ctesias, Clitarchus, Curtius and Strabo the 
estimate is about 100 furlongsless. The breadth 
of the walls was said to be 50 feet; the height, 
according to Herodotus and Ctesias was 200 
cubits, according to Strabo 75 cubits. Probably 
the last estimate is right, and the higher number 
arose from stating 200 cwbits instead of 200 
hands. (Hdt. i. 178; Strab. p. 738.) The Eu- 
phiates, which divided the city into 2 equal 
parts, was embanked with walls of brick, the 
openings of which at the ends of the transverse 
streets were closed by gates of bronze. A bridge, 
built on piers of hewn stone, united the 2 quar- 
ters of the city; and at each end of it stood a 
royal palace. Of two other public buildings of the 
greatest celebrity, the one was the temple of 
Belus, rising to a great height, and consisting 
of 8 stories, gradually diminishing in width, and 
ascended by a flight of steps, which wound 
round the whole building on the outside; in 
the uppermost story was the golden statue of 
Belus, with a golden altar and other treasures. 
The ‘hanging gardens’ of Nebuchadnezzar were 
laid out upon terraces which were raised above 
one another on arches. The houses of the city 
were 3 or 4 stories in height, and the streets 
were straight, intersecting one another at right 
angles. The buildings were almost universally 
constructed of bricks, some burnt and some 
only sun-dried, cemented together with hot 
bitumen and in some cases with mortar.—The 
Babylonians were a people of Turanian or Ural- 
Altaic origin. The original name of their 
country (afterwards called Babylonia from its 
capital) was Kaldu, and its people were called 
Kaldai or Chaldaeans—Their religion was 
Sabaeism, or the worship of the heavenly bodies, 
not purely so, but symbolised in the forms of 
idols, besides whom they had other divinities, 
representing the powers of nature. The three 
chief deities were Anu, Ha, and Bel or Belus 
(= Zeus), whose feminine counterpart Belit or! 
Beltis is the Mylitta of Herodotus (i. 199) : the 
son of Ka, named Marduk or Merodach, was the 
mediator for men and the god of healing: Istar 
{see ApHRoDITE | was the daughter of the moon- 
god, and was the spirit of the planet Venus. 
Her husband was Tammuz. [See Aponis.] The 
priests formed a caste, and cultivated science, 
especially astronomy; in which they knew the 
apparent motions of the sun, moon, and 5 of the 
planets, the calculation of eclipses of the moon, 
the division of the zodiac into 12 constellations, 
and of the year into 12 months, and the mea- 
surement of time by the sun-dial. They must 
also haye had other instruments for measuring 
time, such as the water-clock, for instance ; and 
it is highly probable that the definite methods 
of determining such quantities, which the Chal- 
daean astronomers invented, were the origin of 
the systems of weights and measures used by 
the Greeks and Romans.- Their buildings 
prove their knowledge of mechanics; and their 
remains, slight ag they are, show considerable 
progress in the fine arts.—The position of the 
city on the lower course of the Euphrates, by 
which it was connected with the Persian Gulf, 
and at the meeting of natural routes between 
H. Asia and India on the one side, and Europe, 
Asia Minor, Syria, Egypt, and Arabia, on the 
other, made it the seat of a flourishing com- 
merce and of immense wealth and luxury.— 
The district around the city, bounded by the 
Tigris on the E., Mesopotamia on the N., the 
Arabian Desert on the W., and extending to the 
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head of the Persian Gulf on the S., was known 
in later times by the name of Babylonia. [See 
above, and comp. CHALDABA.] This district was 
a plain, subject to continual inundations from 
the Tigris and Euphrates, which were regulated 
by canals, the, chief of which was the Naar- 
malcha, i.e Royal River or Canal (mrotrapds 
BaotAeios, di@pvé Baotduh, flumen regium), 
which extended from the Tigris at Seleucia due 
W. to the Kuphrates, and was navigable. 

Babylon (BaBvady : ur. Fostat or Old Cairo), 
a fortress in Lower Egypt, on the right bank of 
the Nile, exactly opposite to the pyramids, and 
at the beginning of the canal which connected 
the Nile with the Red Sea. Its origin was 
ascribed by tradition to a body of Babylonian 
deserters. It first became an important place 
under the Romans. Augustus made it the sta- 
tion of one of the 3 Egyptian legions, (Strab. 
pp. 807, 812.) 

Babylonia. [Basyon.] 

Bacchae. [Marnapus; Dronysus.] 

Bacchiadae (Baxxiddau), a Heraclid clan, 
derived their name from Bacchis, king of 
Corinth; for their history see CoRINTHUS. 

Bacchius (Baxyetos). 1. The author of a 
short musical treatise called eicaywyl téxvns 
povoiujs, printed by Meibomius, in the An- 
tiquae Musicae Auctores Septem, Amst. 1652. 
ae Of Miletus, the author of a work on agri- 
culture, referred to by Pliny and Varro. 

Bacchus. [Dionysvs.] 

Bacchylides (BaxxvaAidns). oné of the lyric 
poets of Greece, born at Iulis in Ceos, and 
nephew as well as fellow-townsman of Simo- 
nides. He flourished about B.c. 470, and lived 
along time at the court of Hiero in Syracuse, 
together with Simonides and Pindar (Strab. 
p. 426; Aelian, V. H. iv. 15). He wrote in the 
Doric dialect Hymns, Paeans, Dithyrambs, &e. ; 
but all his poems have perished, with the excep- 
tion of a few fragments, and two epigrams in 
the Greek Anthology. The fragments have 
been published by Neue, Bacchylidis Cet 
Fragmenta, Berol. 1828, and by Bergk, 
Poetae Lyrict Graect. 

Bacénis Silva, a forest which separated the 
Suevi from the Chatti, at the sources of the 
river Visurgis (Weser), probably = the Thurin- 
gian Forest (Caes. B. G. vi. 10). 

Bacis (Bdkus), the name of several prophets, 
of whom the most celebrated was the Boeotian 
seer, who delivered his oracles in hexameter 
verse at Heleon in Boeotia. In later times 
there existed a collection of his oracles, similar 
to the Sibylline books at Rome. (Hdt. viii. 20, 
77, ix. 48; Plat. Theag. 124D; Paus. iv. 27, 2, 
ix. 17, x. 12; Cic. Div. i. 18, 84.) 

Bactra or Zariaspa (rd Bdkrpa, Ta Zaplacma 
and 4 Zapidomn: Balkh), the capital of Bac- 
TRIA, appears to have been founded by the early 
Persian kings, but not to have been a consider- 
able city till the time of Alexander, who settled 
in it his Greek mercenaries and his disabled 
Macedonian soldiers. It stood at the N. foot of 
the M. Paropamisus (the Himdoo Koosh) on 
the river Bactrus (Adirsiah or Dehas) about 
25 miles 8. of its junction with the Oxus. 
It was the centre of a considerable traffic. The 
existing ruins, 20 miles in circuit, are all of 
the Mohammedan period, (Strab. p. 513; Curt. 
yii. 4-10.) 

Bactria or -idna (Baxrpiavh: Bdkrpot, -tot, 
-tayol: Bokhara), a province of the Persian 
empire, bounded on the 8. by M. Paropamisus 
which separated it from Ariana, on the EK. by 
the N. branch of the same range, which divided 
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it from the Sacae, on the NH. by the Oxus, 
which separated it from Sogdiana, and on the 
W. by Margiana. It was inhabited by a rude 
and warlike people, who were subdued by Cyrus 
or his next successors. It was included in the 
conquests of Alexander, and formed a part of 
the kingdom of the Seleucidae, until B.c. 255, 
when Theodotus, its governor, revolted from 
Antiochus II., and founded the Greek kingdom 
of Bactria, which lasted till B.c. 184 or 125, 
when it was overthrown by the Parthians, with 
whom, during its whole duration, its kings were 
sometimes at war, and sometimes in alliance 
against Syria. This Greek kingdom extended 
beyond the limits of the province of Bactria, 
and included at least a part of Sogdiana. 
Bactria was watered by the Oxus and its tribu- 
taries, and contained much fertile land; and 
much of the commerce between W. Asia and 
India passed through it. (Strab. p. 516; Hat. 
iv. 204; Arrian, iii. 29.) 

Baduhennae Lucus, a wood in W. Friesland. 
(Tac. Ann. iv. 73). 

Baebia Gens, plebeian, the most important 
members of which are given under their sur- 
names, Divus, Sutca, TAMPHILUS. 

Baeciila, a town in Hispania Tarraconensis, 
W. of Castulo, in the neighbourhood of silver 
mines (Polyb. x. 88; Livy. xxvii. 18). It may 
correspond to the modern Baylen. 

Baeterrae (Beziers), also called Biterrensis 
urbs, a town in Gallia Narbonensis on the 
Obris, not far from Narbo, and a Roman 
colony: its neighbourhood produced good wine 
(Plin. iii. 36, xiv. 68). 

Baetica, [HisPania.] 

Baetis (Gwadalquiver), a river in S. Spain, 
formerly called Tartessus, and by the inhabit- 
ants Certis, rises in Hispania Tarraconensis in 
the territory of the Oretani, flows SW. through 
Baetica, to which it gives its name, past the 
cities of Corduba and Hispalis, and falls into 
the Atlantic Ocean, by two mouths, N. of Gades 
(Strab. p. 139). 

Bagacum (Bavat), the chief town of the 
Nervii in Gallia Belgica: there are many 
Roman remains in the modern town. 

Bagaudae, a Gallic people, who revolted 
under Diocletian, and were with difficulty sub- 
dued by Maximian, 4.p. 286 (Eutrop. ix. 20). 

Bagistanus Mons, and Bagistana (Behis- 
tun), a range of hills and a town in Media, SW. 
of Ecbatana (Diod. vi. 18, xvii. 110), celebrated 
for its rock sculptures and inscriptions. 

Bagoas (Baydas), a eunuch, highly trusted 
and favoured by Artaxerxes III. (Ochus), whom 
he poisoned, B.c. 388. He was put to death 
by Darius III. Codomannus, whom he had 
attempted likewise to poison, 336. The name 
Bagoas frequently occurs in Persian history, 
and is sometimes used by Latin writers as 
synonymous with a eunuch. 

Bagradas (Baypidas: Mejerdah), a river of 
N. Africa, falling into the Gulf of Carthage 
near Utica (Caes. B. C. ii, 24; Liv. xxx. 10; 
Lucan, iv. 588). It is the same as the Macaras 
of Polyb. i. 75. 

Baiae (Baifinus), a town in Campania, on a 
small bay W. of Naples, and opposite Puteoli, 
was situated in a beautiful country, which 
abounded in warm mineral springs. The baths 
of Baiae were the most celebrated in Italy, and 
the town itself was the favourite watering-place 
of the Romans, who flocked thither in crowds 
for health and pleasure. Seneca calls it ‘ diver- 
sorium vitiorum.’ The whole country was 
studded with the palaces of the Roman nobles 
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and emperors, which covered the coast fromm 
Baiae to Puteoli: many of these places were 
built out into the sea, (Hor. Od. ii. 18, 20, Hp. 
i. 15,2; Tac. Ann. xii. 21, xiv. 9; Senec. Hp. 51; 
Plin. xxxi,.4; Strab. p. 245.) Nero here matured 
his plot for the murder of Agrippina: Hadrian 
died here, and Alexander Severus built several 
villas (Tac. Ann. xiv. 4; Vit. Hadr. 25; Alex. 
Sev. 26). The site of ancient Baiae is now for 
the most part covered by the sea. 

Baiucasses, a people in Gallia Lugdunensis, 
whose capital was Augustodurum (Bayewa). 

Balbinus, D, Caelius, was elected emperor 
by the senate along with M. Clodius Pupienus 
Maximus, after the murder of the two Gordians 
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Balbinus, Roman Emperor, A.D. 238. 
Obv.. bust of Balbinus ; rev., Emperor holding olive-branch 
as a sceptre, P.M, TR. P. COS.IL. P.P. 


in Africa, at the beginning of A.D. 288; but the 
new emperors were slain by the soldiers at 
Rome in June in the same year (Eutrop. ix. 2). 

Balbus, M’. Acilius, the name of two consuls, 
one in 8.c. 150, and the other in 114. . 

Balbus, T, Ampius, tribune of the plebs B.c. 
63, was a supporter of Pompey, whom he joined 
in the civil war B.c. 49. He was pardoned by 
Caesar through the intercession of Cicero (ad 
Fam. vi. 12; Suet. Jul. 77). 

Balbus, M. Atius, married Julia, the sister 
of Julius Caesar, who bore him a daughter, 
Atia, the mother of Augustus Caesar. [AqTrA.] 

Balbus, L. Cornélius. 1. Of Gades, served 
under Q. Metellus and Pompey against Serto- 
rius in Spain, and received from Pompey the 
Roman citizenship. He accompanied Pompey 
on his return to Rome, B.c. 71, and was for a 
long time one of his most intimate friends. At 
the same time he gained the friendship of 
Caesar, who placed great confidence in him. 
As the friend of Caesar and Pompey, he had 
numerous enemies, who accused him in 56 of 
having illegally assumed the Roman citizen- 
ship ; he was defended by Cicero, whose speech 
has come down to us, and was acquitted. In 
the civil war (49) Balbus did not take any open 
part against Pompey ; but he attached himself 
to Caesar, and, in conjunction with Oppius, had 
the entire management of Caesar’s affairs at 
Rome. After the death of Caesar (44) he was 
equally successful in gaining the favour of 
Octavian, who raised him to the consulship in 
40. Balbus wrote a diary (Hphemeris), which 
has not come down to us, of the most remark- 
able occurrences in Caesayr’s life (Suet. Jwl. 81). 
He took care that Caesar’s Commentaries on 
the Gallic war should be continued; and we 
accordingly find the 8th book dedicated to him. 
His letters to Cicero are in Cic. ad Aft. viii. 15, 
ix. 7, 18.—2. Nephew of the preceding, received 
the Roman franchise along with his uncle. He 
served under Caesar in the civil war; he was 
quaestor of Asinius Pollio in Further Spain in 
B.c. 48, and while there added to his native 
town Gades a suburb; many years afterwards 
he was proconsul of Africa, and triumphed over 
the Garamantes in 19. He built a magnificent 
theatre at Rome, which was dedicated in 18. 
(Vell. Pat. ii. 51; Cic. Att. viii. 9.) 
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Balbus, Lucilius. 1, L. 2 juristand brother 
of the following.—2. Q., a Stoic philosopher, 
and a pupil of Panaetius, is introduced by 
Cicero as one of the speakers in his De Natura 
Deorum, iii. 40 (cf. Div. i. 5). 

Balbus, Octavius, a contemporary of Cicero, 
bore a high character as a judex; he was put 
to death by the triumyirs, B.c. 48 (Cic. pro Clu. 
88; Val. Max. v. 7, 8). 

Balbus, Sp. Thorius, tribune of the plebs, 
about B.c. 111, proposed an agrarian law. See 
Dict. of Ant., art. Lex Thoria. 

Baleares (BaAcapides, Badsapldes), also called 
Gymnésiae (Tumyyncia) by the Greeks, two 
islands in the Mediterranean, off the coast of 
Spain, distinguished by the epithets Major and 
Minor, whence their modern names Majorca 
and Minorca. They were early known to the 
Carthaginians, who established settlements 
there for the purposes of trade ; they afterwards 
received colonies from Rhodes; and their 
population was at a later time of a very mixed 
kind, Their inhabitants, also called Baleares, 
were celebrated as slingers, and were employed 
as such in the armies of the Carthaginians and 
Romans. In consequence of their piracies they 
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finally subdued, B.c. 123, by Q. Metellus, who 
assumed accordingly the surname Balearicus. 
(Strab. pp. 167, 654; Polyb. i. 67, iii, 113; Diod. 
v.16; Flor. iii. 8; Oros. i. 2, v. 13.) 

Balista, prefect of the praetorians under 
Valerian, whom he accompanied to the Hast. 
After the defeat and. capture of that emperor 
(A.D. 260), he rallied a body of Roman troops, 
and defeated the Persians in Cilicia, His sub- 
sequent career is obscure; he is mentioued as 
one of the Thirty Tyrants, and was probably 
put to death, about 264, by Odenathus. (Trebell. 
Poll. Trig. Tyr. 17.) 

Bambalio, M. Fulvius, father of Fulvia, the 
wife of M. Antonius, the triumvir, received the 
nickname of Bambalio on account of a hesitancy 
in his speech (Cic. Phil. ii. 86, iii. 6). 

Bambycé, [Hrerarouis.] 

Banasa (Mamora? Ru.), a city of Mauretania 
Tingitana, on the river Subur (Sebou), near the 

W. coast: a colony under Augustus (Plin. v. 5). 
- Banditsiae Fons, a fountain celebrated by 
Horace (Od. iii. 18). According to the scholiast 
Acron it was in the neighbourhood of Horace’s 
Sabine farm; and the spring called Fontana 
deglt Oratini, which gushes out under a small 
rock on the hill side between the two supposed 
sites of his farm, answers the description. 
In the 12th century a church was standing 
about six miles from Venusia in Apulia de- 
scribed in old documents as ‘ Eccles. SS. Gervasi 
et Protasi in Bandusino Fonte apud Venusiam,’ 
whence some conclude that the spring men- 
tioned by Horace was near his birthplace, not 
at his farm: but the expressions in the ode 
itself point inevitably to the conclusion that 
Horace speaks of a spring near his dwelling. 

Bantia (Bantinus; Banzi or Vanzi), a town 
near Venusia, in a woody district (saltus 
Bantini, Hor. Od. iii. 4, 15), on the borders of 
Lucania and Apulia (Liv. xxvii. 25; Plin. iii-16). 

Barbana (Bojana), a river in Illyria, flows 
ge Fe the Palus Labeatis (Liv. xliv. 31). 

Barbaria. [Azanza.] 

Barbatio, commander of the household troops 
under Gallus, whom he arrested by command 
of Constantius, A.D. 854. In 385 he was sent 
into Gaul to assist Julian against the Alemanni. 
He was put to death by Constantius in 359. 
(Amm. Mare. xiv. 11, xviii. 3.) 
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Barbatus, M. Horatius, consul z.c. 449 with 
Valerius Publicola after the overthrow of the 
decemyirs. [PuBuicoxa.] 

Barbosthénes, a mountain E. of Sparta. 

Barbila, Aemilius. 1. Q., consul z.c. 817, 
when he subdued Apulia, and consul again in 
811, when he fought against the Etruscans.— 
2. L., consul in 281, carried on war against the 
Tarentines, Samnites, and Sallentines—3. M. 
consul in 230, fought against the Ligurians. 

Barca, the surnaime of Hamiucar, the father 
of Hannibal, is probably the same as the 
Hebrew Barak, which signifies lightning. His 
family was distinguished as the ‘Barcine 
family, and the democratical party, which 
supported this family, as the ‘ Barcine party.’ 

Barca or -e (Bdpkyn: Bapkirns, Bapratos, 
Barcaeus). 1. (Merjeh, Ru.), the second city of 
Cyrenaica, in N. Africa, 100 stadia (10 geog. 
miles) from the sea, appears to have been at 
first a settlement of a Libyan tribe, the 
Bareaei, but about B.c. 560 was colonised by the 
Greek seceders from Cyrene, and became so 
powerful as to make the W. part of Cyrenaica 
virtually independent of the mother city. In 
B.c. 510 it was taken by the Persians, who 


Barca in Africa, 
Obv., head of Zeus; rev., silphium plant, cultivated in 
that district. 


removed most of its inhabitants to Bactria, and 
under the Ptolemies its ruin was completed by 
the erection of its port into a new city, which 
was named Pronmmars, and which took the 
place of Barca as one of the cities of the 
Cyrenaic Pentapolis. (Hdt. iy. 160, 164, 167, 
171, 200; Strab. p. 887; Plin. v. 82; CyRENE.) 
—2. A town in Bactria peopled by the removed 
inhabitants of the Cyrenaic Barca. 

Barcino (Barcelona), a town of the Laeétani, 
in Hispania Tarraconensis, afterwards a Roman 
colony: the town was not large, but possessed 
an excellent harbour (Ptol. ii. 6; Oros. vii. 148). 

Bardanes. [Anrsacus XXI.] 

Bardylis or Bardyllis (BapdvAis, BapdvArus), 
an Illyrian chieftain, carried on frequent wars 
with the Macedonians, but was at length de- 
feated and slain in battle by Philip, the father 
of Alexander the Great, B.c. 359 (Diod. xvi. 45 
Cic. Off. ii. 11, 40). 

Baréa Soranus, consul suffectus in A.D. 52 
under Claudius, and afterwards proconsul of 
Asia, was a man of justice and integrity. He 
was. accused of treason in the reign of Nero, 
and also of employing his daughter Servilia to 
use magic, and was condemned to death together 
with her. The chief witness against him was 
P. Egnatius Celer, a Stoic philosopher, and the 
teacher of Soranus. (Juv. iii. 116; Dio Cass. 
lxii. 26; Tac. Ann. xvi. 80.) 

Bargisii, a people in the NE. of Spain, be- 
tween the Pyrenees and the Iberus (Polyb. iii. 
85.) 

Barium (Barinus: Bari), a town in Apulia, 
on the Adriatic, a municipium, and celebrated 
for its fisheries (Barium piscoswm, Hor. Sat. 1, 
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5, 97; Strab. p. 283). In the 10th century the 
Greek emperors made it the capital of Apulia, 

Barsaentes (Bapoaévrns) or Barzaentus (Bap- 
(devros), satrap of the Arachoti and Drangae, 
took part in the murder of Darius IIT., and fled 
to India, where he was seized by the inhabitants 
and delivered up to Alexander, who put him to 
death (Arrian, ili. 8, 21; Diod. xvii. 74). 

Barsiné (Bapoivn). 1. Daughter of Artabazus, 
and wife of Memnon the Rhodian, subsequently 
married Alexander the Great, to whom she bore 
a son, Heracles. She and her son were put to 
death by Polysperchon in 309.—2,. Also called 
Statira, elder daughter of Darius III, whom 
Alexander married at Susa. Shortly after Alex- 
ander’s death she was murdered by Roxana. 

Basanitis. [Bavranana.] 

Basilia (Basel or Bale), a town on the Rhine, 
in the neighbourhood of which Valentinian built 
a fortress (Amm. Mare. xxx. 3). It became im- 
portant after the ruin of Augusta Rauracorum. 

Basilina, the mother of Julian the apostate, 
being the second wife of Julius Constantius, 
brother of Constantine the Great. 

Basilius, commonly called Basil the Great, 
was born A.D. 829, at Caesaréa. (See Dict. of 
Christ. Biogr.) 

Basilus, L. Minucius, served under Caesar 
in Gaul, and commanded part of Caesar’s fleet 
in the ciyil war. He was one of Caesar’s assas- 
sins (B.c. 44), and in the following year was 
murdered by his own slaves. (Caes. B. G. vi. 29, 
yii. 92; Appian, B. C. iii. 96; Oros. vi. 18; Cic. 
Fam. vi. 15.) 

Bassareus. [Dzronysus.] 

Bassus, Aufidius, an orator and historian 
under Augustus and Tiberius, wrote an account 
of the Roman wars in Germany, and a work 
upon Roman history of a more general cha- 
racter, which was continued in 81 books by the 
elder Pliny (Quint. x. 1,108; Plin. vi. 27). 

Bassus, Q. Caecilius, a Roman eques, and an 
adherent of Pompey, fled to Tyre after the battle 
of Pharsalia, B.c. 48. Shortly afterwards he ob- 
tained possession of Tyre, and subsequently 
settled down in Apamea, where he maintained 
himself for 8 years (46-43). On the arrival of 
Cassius in Syria in 48, the troops. of Bassus 
went over to Cassius. (Dio Cass. xlvii. 26; Vell. 
Pat. ii. 69; Cie. Fam. xi. 1, xii. 11.) 

Bassus, Caesius, a Roman lyric poet, and a 
friend of Persius, who addresses his 6th satire 
to him, was destroyed along with his villa in a.p. 
79 by the eruption of Vesuvius which over- 
whelmed Herculaneum and Pompeii (Quint. x. 
1, 96; Pers. vi. 1; Schol. ad loc.; Plin. Hp. vi. 
16). He also wrote a poem on metres, of which 
it is thought fragments remain in a prose 
version (Gaisford, Script. Metr. 1837; Keil, 1874). 

Bassus, Saleius, a Roman epic poet of con- 
siderable merit, contemporary with Vespasian 
(Tac. Dial. 5; Quint. x. 1, 90; Juy. vii. 80). 
The poem ad Pisonem (in Poét. Lat. Min.) has 
been ascribed to this Bassus, but probably 
erroneously: it seems to belong to the age of 
Claudius. fe 

Bastarnae or Basternae, a warlike German 
people, who migrated to the country near the 
mouth of the Danube. They are first mentioned 
in the wars of Philip and Perseus against the 
Romans, and at a later period they frequently 
devastated Thrace, and were engaged in wars 
with the Roman governors of the province of 
Macedonia. In B.c. 80, they were defeated by 
M. Crassus, and driven across the Danube ; and 
we find them, at a later time, partly settled be- 


tween the Tyras (Dneister) and Borysthenes | 
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(Dnieper), and partly at the mouth of the 
Danube, under the name of Pewevni, from their 
inhabiting the island of Peuce, at the mouth of 
this river. (Strab. pp. 98, 118, 291, 294, 805; 
Liv. xl-57; Tac. Ann. ii. 265, Germ. 46.) 

Bastitani (also Bastetani, Bastuli), a people 
in Hispania Baetica on the coast (Strab, p. 189). 

Batanaea or Basanitis (Baravaia, Bacaviris : 
O. T. Bashan, Basan), a district of Palestine, E. 
of the Jordan, extending from the river Jabbok 
on the S. to Mt. Hermon, in the Antilibanus 
chain, on the N.  [Jupawa.] 

Batavi or Batavi (Juv. viii. 51; Lucan, i. 431), 
a Celtic people who abandoned their homes in 
consequence of civil dissensions, before the time 
of Julius Caesar, and settled in the island 
formed by the Rhine, the Waal, and the Maas, 
which island was called after them IJnsula 
Batavorwm. They were for a long time allies 
of the Romans in their wars against the Ger- 
mans, and were of great service to the former 
by their excellent cavalry; but at length, ex- 
asperated by the oppressions of the Roman 
officers, they rose in revolt under Claudius 
Civilis, in a.p. 69, and were with great difficulty 
subdued. On their subjugation they were 
treated by the Romans with mildness, and were 
exempt from taxation. Their country, which 
also extended beyond the island 8. of the Maas 
and Waal, was called, at a later time, Batavia. 
Their chief towns were Lugdunwm (Leyden) 
and Batavodurum, between the Maas and the 
Waal. The Caninefates-or Canninefates were 
a branch of the Batavi, and dwelt in the W. of 
the island.’ (Caes. B. G. iv. 10; Tac, Hist. iy, 
12-87, v. 14, Germ. 29.) 

Batavodirum. [Baray1.] 

Bathycles (BaduxAjs), a sculptor of Magnesia 
on the Maeander, constructed for the Lacedae- 
monians the colossal throne of the Amyclaean 
Apollo, a sort of carved screen surrounding 
the statue and ornamented with mythological 
figures. He belongs to the early Ionian school 
soon after 600 B.c. (Paus. iii. 18, 6.) 

Bathyllus. 1. Of Samos, a beautiful youth 
beloved by Anacreon.—2, Of Alexandria, the 
freedman and favourite of Maecenas (Tac. Ann. 
i. 54), brought to perfection, together with 
Pylades of Cilicia, the imitative dance of the 
Pantomimus. Bathyllus excelled in comic, and 
Pylades in tragic personifications. (See Dict. 
Ant. s.v. Pantomimus.) j 

Batnae (Bdrvai: Barvatos). 1. (Sarwj), a 
city of Osroéne in Mesopotamia, E. of the Eu- 
phrates, and SW. of Edessa, at about equal 
distances; founded by the Macedonians; cele- 
brated for its annual fair of Indian and Syrian 
merchandise (Amm. Mare. xiv. 3).—2, (Dahab), 
a city in Syria, between Beroea and Hierapolis. 

Bato (Barwy). 1, The charioteer of Amphia- 
raus, was swallowed up by the earth along with 
AMPHIARAUS.—2, The name of 2 leaders of the 
Pannonians and Dalmatians in their insurrec- 
tion in the reign of Augustus, A.p. 6. Tiberius 
finally subdued Dalmatia; Bato surrendered 
to him in 9 upon promise of pardon, and accom- 
panied him to Italy. (Dio Cass. ly. 82, lvi. 11; 
Vell. Pat. ii. 110-115.) 

Battiadae (Barridda), kings of Cyrene during 
8 generations. 1, Battus I, of Thera, led a 
colony to Africa at the command of the Delphic 
oracle, which he consulted about his stammering 
speech, and founded Cyrene about B.c. 631. He 
was the first king of Cyrene, his government was 
gentle and just, and after his death in 599 he was 
worshipped as a hero. (Hdt.iv. 157; Pind. Pyth. 
iy. 10, vy. 89.) According to the Scholiast ca 
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Pindar, the founder was an Aristoteles, who was 
called Battus because that was the title of Libyan 
native kings.—2. Arcesilaus I., son of No. 1, 
reigned B. c. 599-583.—8. Battus II., surnamed 
‘the Happy,’ son of No. 2, reigned B. c. 583-560? 
fn his reign, Cyrene received a great number 
of colonists from various parts of Greece ; and 
in consequence of the increased strength of his 
kingdom Battus was able to subdue the neigh- 
bouring Libyan tribes, and to defeat Apries, 
king of Egypt (570), who had espoused the 
cause of the Libyans (Hdt. iv. 150).—4. Arces- 
ilaus II., son of No. 3, surnamed ‘the Oppres- 
sive,’ reigned about B.c, 560-550. In conse- 
quence of dissensions between himself and his 
brothers, the latter withdrew from Cyrene, and 
founded Barca. He was strangled by his 
brother or friend, Learchus (Hdt. iv. 160).— 
5, Battus III., or ‘the Lame,’ son of No. 4, 
reigned about B.c. 550-530. In his time, 
Demonax, a Mantinean, gave a new consti- 
tution to the city, whereby the royal power was 
reduced within very narrow limits.—6, Arces- 
ilaus III., son of No. 5, reigned about B.c. 
580-514, was driven from Cyrene in an attempt 
to recover the ancient royal privileges, but 
recovered his kingdom with the aid of Samian 
auxiliaries. He endeavoured to strengthen 
himself by making submission to Cambyses in 
525. He was, however, again obliged to leave 
Cyrene; he fled to Alazir, king of Barca, whose 
daughter he had married, and was there slain 
by the Barcaeans and some Cyrenaean exiles. 
(Hat. iv. 162-167.)—7. Battus IV., probably son 
of No. 6, of whose life we have no accounts.— 
8. Arcesilaus IV., probably son of No. 7, 
whose victory in the chariot-race at the Pythian 
games, B.C. 466, is celebrated by Pindar in his 
4th and 5th Pythian odes. At his death, about 
450, a popular government was established. 

Battiades, [CaLumacuus.] 

Battus (Bdrros), a shepherd whom Hermes 
turned into a stone, because he broke a promise 
of silence regarding thecattle stolen by Hermes 
(Oy. Met. ii. 688; cf. Ant. Lib. 23), 

Batilum, a town in Campania (Verg. Aen. 
vii. 739; Sil. viii. 566). 

Baucis, [Pxiemon.] < 

Bauli (Bacolo), a collection of villas rather 
than a town, between Misenum and Baiae in 
Campania. 

Bavius and Maevius, two malevolent poet- 
asters, who attacked the poetry of Virgil and 
Horace (Verg. Eel. iii. 90; Hor. Hpod. 10). 

Bazira or Bezira (Bd(ipa : BaCipo: Bajowr, 
NW. of Peshawur), a city in the Paropamisus, 

- taken by Alexander on his march into India. 

Bebryces (BéSpuxes). 1. A mythical people 
in Bithynia, said to be of Thracian origin 
a p- 295) whose king, Amycus, slew Pollux 
ARGONAUTAE].—2. An ancient Iberian people 
on the coast of the Mediterranean, N. and S. 
of the Pyrenees: they possessed numerous 
herds of cattle (Sil. It. iii. 420; Zonar. viii. 21). 

Bedriacum (Calvatone), also spelt Bebri- 
acum and Betriacum, a small place in Cisal- 
po Gaul, between Cremona and Verona, cele- 

rated for the defeat both of Otho and, a few 
months later, of the Vitellian troops, A.D. 69 
(Tac. Hist. ii. 48, iii. 15). 

Begorritis Lacus (Ostrovo), a lake in 
Eordaea of Macedonia (Liy. xlii. 53). 

Belbina (BéABwa: BeABivirns). 1, (St. George 
@ Arbori), an island in the Aegaean sea, off the 
6. coast of Attica (Hdt. viii. 125; Strab. p. 375). 
—2. See Brim. 

Belemina (BeAculva), also zalled Belmina 
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and Belbina, a town in the NW. of Laconia, on 
the borders of Arcadia. The surrounding dis- 
trict was called Belminatis and Belbinatis. 
(Strab. p. 848 ; Paus. viii. 35.) 

Belésis or Belésys (BéAccis, BéAeous), a 
Chaldaean priest at Babylon, who is said, in 
conjunction with Arbaces, the Mede, to have 
overthrown the old Assyrian empire. [ARBACES. | 
Belesis afterwards received the satrapy of 
Babylon from Arbaces. (Diod. ii. 24.) 

Belgae, one of the three great people into 
which Caesar divides the population of Gaul. 
They were bounded on the N. by the Rhine, on 
the W. by the ocean, on the S. by the Sequana 
(Seine) and Matrona (Marne), and on the E. 
by the territory of.the Treviri. They were of 
German origin, and had settled in the country, 
expelling or reducing to subjection the former 
inhabitants. They were the bravest of the 
inhabitants of Gaul, were subdued by Caesar 
after a courageous resistance, and were the 
first Gallic people who threw off the Roman 
dominion. The Belgae were subdivided into 
the tribes of the Nervi, Brxtuovaci, Remi, 
Surssiongs, Morini, Menapu, ApuATIcr, and 
others; and the collective forces of the whole 
nation were more than a million. (Caes. B. G. 
i. 1,ii. 4, v.24; Strab. p.192.) There were also 
Belgae in the south of Britain, whom Caesar 
seems to place in Kent and Sussex; Ptolemy 
more inland, in parts of Wilts, Hants, and 
Somerset (Caes. B. G. v.12; Ptol. ii. 8, 28). 
Ptolemy gives their real settlement, whereas 
Caesar speaks of stray bodies of immigrants 
whom he came across. 

Belgica. [Gatuta.] 

Belgium, the name generally applied to the 
territory of the BrLLovact, and of the tribes 
dependent upon the latter—namely, the Atre- 
bates, Ambiani, Velliocasses, Aulerci, and 
Caleti. Belgium did not include the whole 
country inhabited by the Belgae, for we find 
the Nervii, Remi, &c., expressly excluded from 
it. (Caes. B. G. v. 24.) 

Belisarius, the greatest general of Justinian, 
was a native of Illyria and of mean extraction. 
In A. D. 584, he overthrew the Vandal kingdom 
in Africa, which had been established by 
Genseric about 100 years previously, and took 
prisoner the. Vandal king, Gelimer, whom he 
led in triumph to Constantinople (Procop. 
Vand. i. 11, ii. 8). In 535-540, Belisarius 
carried on war against the Goths in Italy, and 
conquered Sicily, but he was recalled by the 
jealousy of Justinian. In 541-544 he again 
carried on war against the Goths in Italy, 
but was again recalled by Justinian, leaving 
his victories to be completed by his rival 
Narses in the complete overthrow of the 
Gothic kingdom, and the establishment of 
the exarchate of Ravenna (Procop. Goth. i. 5, 
ii. 80; iii, 1-82, iv. 21). The last victory of 
Belisarius was gained in repelling an inroad of 
the Bulgarians, 559 (Theoph. 198). In 563 he 
was accused of a conspiracy against the life of 
Justinian; according to a popular tradition 
(which rests merely on the authority of Tzetzes 
in the 12th cent. and an anonymous writer 
of the 11th) he was deprived of his property, 
his eyes were put out, and he wandered as a 
beggar through Constantinople; but according 
to the more authentic account, he was merely 
imprisoned for a year in his own palace, and 
then restored to his honours (Theoph. 160, 198). 
He died in 565.—The story of his blindness and 
beggary—‘ date obolum Belisario’—though it 
should be rejected absolutely inasmuch - the 
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silence of the earlier writers practically contra- 
Gicts it, was revived by some modern writers and 
popularised by Marmontel; and it was even 


said that the statue in the Borghese collection, 


which Winckelmann showed to represent 
Augustus propitiating Nemesis, was 
Belisarius begging. As a military 
commander, and as the preserver of 
the empire against barbarian in- 
roads, Belisarius ranks among the 
great men of antiquity: his private 
life was rendered unattractive by 
avarice and by his submission to his 
wife, the infamous Antonina. 
Belléréphon or Bellérdphontes 
(BeAAcpopay or BeAAcpopdyTns), son 
of the Corinthian king Glaucus and 
Eurymede and grandson of Sisyphus 
(Il. vi. 155; Apollod. i. 9, 3); but ac- 
cording to Hyg. Fab. 191 he was son 
of Poseidon (cf. Schol. ad Pind. Ol. 
xiii. 66). Some said that he was 
originally called Hipponous, and re- 
ceived the name Bellerophon from 
slaying the Corinthian Bellerus (pro- | 
bably a later addition to his story, 
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killed the Chimaera with his arrows. Tobates, 
thus disappointed, sent Bellerophon against 
the Solymi and next against the Amazons. In 
these centests he was also victorious; and on 
‘his returi to Lycia, being attacked by the 
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manufactured to explain his name; 
Schol. ad I/. 6. 155, and Apollod. ii. 
8). To be purified from the murder he fled to 
Proetus, whose wife, Antéa, fell in love with the 
young hero; but as her offers were rejected by 
him, she accused him to her husband of haying 
made attempts on her honour. Other ac- 
counts name the wife Sthenoboea. Her punish- 
ment is related in Apollod. ii. 8, 2, and was a 


subject for the Stheneboea of Euripides. She is | 


said to have mounted Pegasus and to have been 
thrown into the sea. Proetus, unwilling to kill 
Bellerophon with his own hands, sent him to his 
father-in-law, Iobates, king of Lycia, with a 
letter begging that the messenger should be 


teem 


Bellerophon, Pegasus, and Chimaera. 


pat to death. Iobates accordingly sent him to 
the monster Chimaera,.thinking that he 
was sure to perish in the contest. After ob- 
taining possession of the winged horse, PrGa- 
sus, Bellerophon rose with him in the air, and 


Bellerophon taking leave of Proetus. 


(Hamilton vases.) 


(Hamilton vases.) 


bravest Lycians, whom Iobates had placed in 
ambush for the purpose, Bellerophon slew them 
all. Iobates, now seeing that it was hopeless 
to kill the hero, gave him his daughter 
(Philonoé, Anticléa, or Cassandra) in marriage, 
and made him his successor on the throne. 
Bellerophon became the father of Isander, 
Hippolochus, and Laodamia. At last Bellero- 
phon drew upon himself the hatred of the gods, 
and, consumed by grief, wandered lonely 
through the Aleian field, avoiding the paths of 
men. This is all that Homer says respecting 
Belierophon’s later fate: some traditions related 
that he attempted to fly to heaven 
upon Pegasus, but that Zeus sent a 
gad-fly to sting the horse, which 
threw off the rider upon the earth, 
who became lame or blind in con- 
sequence. (Pind. Isth. vi. 44; Schol. 
ad Ol. xiii. 90; Hor. Od. iv. 11, 26.) 
Bellerophon was honoured as a god 
-at Corinth (on whose coins and on 
those of her colonies Pegasus often 
appears), and also in Lycia (Paus. ii. 
2,24; Q. Smyrn. x. 162).—As regards 
the history and meaning of the 
story, it must be observed that the 
characteristic parts are the con- 
nexion with Pegasus and the fight - 
with the Chimaera. The story of 
Proetus is one which is often re- 
lated of others in much the same 
form. Homer tells nothing of Pega- 
sus: it is not, however, necessary 
to suppose that the Pegasus story is 
everywhere post-Homeric. Homer 
may have adopted the Corinthian 
hero for his Lycian romance before 
the connexion with Pegasus was 
fully established : for it is clear that 
the local Corinthian myths com- 
‘ bined the two at some time or 

other. In Bellerophon some see 
merely a sun-god akin to Perseus. 
Others lay stress on his descent from Glaucus, a 
sea-god, and Poseidon, combining this with the 
descent of Pegasus from Poseidon; the winged 
horse, they say, symbolises the clouds, and the 
fight with the Chimaera, a thunderstorm m 
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which Bellerophon, the heavenly rider, destroys 
the eyil elements of the storm. [See further 
under CHIMAERA and Pxreasus.] Though 
Bellerophon is sometimes represented as an 
armed warrior, he most commonly appears, 
when mounted on Pegasus, clad in chlamys and 
petasus, with a spear in his right hand. 

Belli, a Celtiberian people in Hispania Tar- 
raconensis. 

Bellona (originally Duellona, Varr. L. L. v. 
73), the Roman goddess of war, was probably a 
Sabine divinity = Nerio, the wife of Mars or tke 
personification of his power. [See Mars.] She 
has all the attributes of Enyo in the litera- 
ture influenced by Greek, following Mars with 
weapons, or described as armed with a bloody 
scourge. (Verg, Aen. viii. 703.) During the 
Samunite wars, in B.c. 296, App. Claudius Caecus 
vowed a temple to her, which was erected in 
the Campus Martius, outside the Pomerium, 
as a deity of trouble (Liv. x.19; Ov. Fast. vi. 
199). A further development came from Asia 
Minor after the Mithridatic wars and the attri- 
butes of the goddess of Comana (a moon-goddess 
and a war-goddess) were transferred to Bellona. 
Hence the fanatic character of the Bellonarii, 
her priests, who wounded themselves in the 
processions, attended with trumpets and cym- 
bals (Plut. Swill. 9; Strab. p. 585; Tibull. i. 6, 
43; Mart. xii. 57; Lucan, i. 565). 

Bellovaci, the most powerful of the Belgae, 
dwelt in the modern Beawvais, between the 
Seine, Oise, Somme, and Bresle. In Caesar’s 
time they could bring 100,000 men into the 
field, but they were subdued by Caesar with 
the other Belgae (Caes, B. G. ii. 4, 8, vii. 59). 

Bélon or Baelon (Beady, BaiAdy, nr. Bolonia, 
Ru.), a seaport town in Hispania Baetica on a 
river of the same name (now Barbate), the usual 
place for crossing over to Tingis in Mauretania 
(Strab. p. 140). 

Bélus (BjAos), son of Poseidon and Libya or 
Eurynome, twin-brother of Agenor, and father 
of Aegyptus and Danaus (Apollod. ii. 1, 4; 


Hat. vii. 61; Paus. iv. 23; Aesch: Suppl. 318).1' 


He was properly the national deity of various 
Semitic nations, worshipped as Baal or Bel, 
and, while sometimes identified by the Greeks 
with Zeus, was also regarded as the ancestral 
hero of those nations from whom the legends 
about him were transplanted to Greece and 
there became mixed up with Greek myths. 

Bélus (BjAos: Nahr Naman), a river of 
Phoenicia, rising at the foot of M. Carmel, and 
falling into the sea close to the S. of Ptolemais 
(Acre), celebrated for the tradition that its fine 
sand first led the Phoenicians to the invention 
of glass (Plin. y. 75). 

énacus Lacus (Lago di Garda), a lake in 
the N. of Italy (Gallia Transpadana), out of 
which the Mincius flows (Verg. Georg. ii. 160, 
Aen. x. 205; Plin. iii. 181). 

Bendis (Bevdls, Beydidos), a Thracian goddess 
whose worship was at an early period intro- 
duced into Attica by Thracian metoeci (Plat. 
Rep. 327; Strab. p. 470; Hesych. s.v.). Livy 
(xxxviii. 41) mentions a temple in her honour 
near the Thracian Hebrus, B.c. 189. She was 
identified by the Greeks with Artemis and with 

\Hecate for reasons which are easily understood 
2 she was, as is stated, a goddess of the moon 
and also of hunting among the Thracians. The 
epithet of the Thracian Bendis was d/Aoyxos 
(Cratin. ap. Hesych.), which, according to 
 Hesychius, signifies either the huntress or the 
goddess who, like Hecate (Hes. Th. 413), reigns 
both in earth and in heaven. It is clear that 
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Herodotus (v. 7) identifies her with Artemis. 
As a goddess of light she was honoured with a 
torch--ace at the Bendideia in the Peiraeus, 
with the peculiarity, doubtless Thracian, that 
it was a mounted race, [Dict. Ant. s.v. Lam- 
padedromia.| 

Bénéventum :(Benevento), a town in Sam- 
nium on the Appia Via, at the junction of the 
two valleys through which the Sabatus and 
Calor flow, formerly called Maleyentum or 
MaaAdevror (probably from an original Maloeis). 
It was one of the most ancient towns in Italy, 
having been founded, according to tradition, 
by Diomede. In the Samnite wars it was sub- 
dued by the Romans, who sent a colony thither 
in B.C. 268, and changed its name Maleventum 
into Beneventum (Liv. ix. 27; Fest. s.v. Bene- 
ventum). It was colonised a second time, by 
Augustus, and was hence called Colonia Julia 
Concordia Augusta Felia (Strab. p. 250; Orell. 


907). The modern town has several Roman 
remains, among others a triumphal arch of 
Trajan. 

Bérécyntia. [Rua] 


Bérénicé (Bepevirn), a Macedonic form of 
Pherenice (®epevirn), v.¢. “ Bringing Victory.”— 
1. A daughter of Lagos, first the wife of an 
obscure Macedonian, and afterwards of Ptolemy 
I. Soter, who fell in love with her when she 
came to Egypt in attendance on his bride 
Kurydice, Antipater’s daughter. She was cele- 
brated for her beauty and virtue, and was the 
mother of Ptolemy I. Philadelphus. (Paus. i. 
6; Plut. Pyrrh. 4; Just. xvi. 2; Theoer. xvii. 
34).—2, Daughter of Ptolemy II. Philadelphus, 
and wife of Antiochus Theos, king of Syria, 
who divorced Laodice in order to marry her, 
B.c. 249. On the death of Ptolemy, B.c. 247, 
Antiochus recalled Laodice, who notwithstand- 
ing caused him to be poisoned, and murdered 
Berenice and her son (Athen. p. 45; Just. xxvii. 
1).—3. Daughter of Magas, king of Cyrene, and 
wife of Ptolemy III. Euergetes. She was put 


Berenice, wife of Ptolemy III. Euergetes, King of Egypt. | 

Obv., head of Berenice, veiled; rev., cornucopia bound 
with fillet, between caps of Dioscuri; BEPENIKH2 Bazi. 
AIZZH2. 


to death by her son Ptolemy IV. Philopator on 
his accession to the throne, 221. The famous 
hair of Berenice, which she dedicated for her 
husband’s safe return from his Syrian expedi- 
tion_in the temple of Arsinoe at Zephyrium, 
was said to have become a constellation. It 
was celebrated by Callimachus in a poem, of 
which we have a translation by Catullus. (Just. 
xxvi. 8, xxx. 1; Polyb. v. 86, xv. 25.)—4. Other- 
wise called Cleopatra, daughter of Ptolemy 
VIII. Lathyrus, succeeded her father on the 
throne, B.c. 81, and married Ptolemy X. (Alex- 
ander II.), but was murdered by her husband 
nineteen days after her marriage (Paus, i. 9; 
Appian, B. C. i. 414).—5, Daughter of Ptolemy 
XI. Auletes, and eldest sister of the famous 
Cleopatra, was placed on the throne by the 
Alexandrines when they drove out her father, 
M 2 
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B.c. 58. She next married Archelaus, but was 
put to death with her husband, when Gabinius 
restored Auletes, 55. (Dio Cass. xxxix. 12, 
55-58; Plut. Ant. 8.)—6, Sister of Herod the 
Great, married Aristobulus, who was put. to 
death, 8.c. 6. She afterwards went to Rome, 
where she spent the remainder of her life. She 
was the mother of Agrippa staat Daughter of 
Agrippa I., married her uncle Herod, king of 
Chalcis, by whom she had two sons. After the 
death of Herod, a.D. 48, Berenice, then twenty 
years old, lived with her brother Agrippa IL. 
not without suspicion of incestuous commerce 
with him. She gained the love of Titus, who was 
only withheld from making her his wife by fear 
of offending the Romans by such a step (Juv. vi. 
158; Tac. Hist. ii. 2,81; Dio Cass. xvi. 15, 18). 

Bérénicé (Bepevixn: Bepevixeds), the name of 
veveral cities of the period of the Ptolemies. 
1, Formerly Eziongeber (Ru. nr. Akabah), in 
Arabia, at the head of the Sinus Aelanites, or 
E. branch of the Red Sea (Joseph. Ant. viii. 
6.)—2. In Upper Egypt (for so it was con- 
sidered, though it lay a little S. of the parallel 
of Syene), on the coast of the Red Sea, on a 
gulf called Sinus Immundus (4&«dOapros KdATos, 
now Foul Bay), where its ruins are still visible. 
It was named after the mother of Ptolemy II. 
Philadelphus, who built it, and made a road 
hence to Coptos, so that it became a chief em- 
porium for the commerce of Egypt with Arabia 
and India. Under the Romans it was the 
residence of a praefectus. | (Strab. pp. 770, 815.)— 
3. B. Panchrysos (B. mayxpucos or 7 Kata Sd- 
Bas), on the Red Sea coast in Aethiopia, con- 
siderably S. of the above; so called from the 
neighbouring gold mines worked by the Egyp- 
tians. (Strab. p.771; Plin. vi.170.)—4. B. Epi- 
dires (B. em) Acipjs), on the Prom. Dira, on the 
W. side of the entrance to the Red Sea (Straits 
of Bab-el-Mandeb). (Strab. p. 769.)—5. (Ben 
Ghazi, Ru.), in Cyrenaica, formerly Hesperis 
(‘Eozrepis), the fabled site of the Gardens of the 
Hesperides, a colony of Arcesilas IV. It took 
its later name from the wife of Ptolemy III. 
Euergetes, and was the westernmost of the five 
cities of the Lybian Pentapolis. 

Bergistani, a people in the NE. of Spain 
between the Iberus and the Pyrenees, whose 
cape was Bergium (Liv. xxxiv. 16, 21). 

ergomum (Bergomas, -atis: Bergamo), a 
town of the Orobii in Gallia Cisalpina, between 
Comum and Brixia, afterwards a municipium. 

Bermius Mons (7d Bépyuoy dpos: Verria), a 
mountain in Macedonia between the Haliacmon 
and Ludias (Hat. viii. 138 ; Strab. p. 330; Bora, 
Liv. xlv. 29). 

Berdé (Bepdn). 1. A Trojan woman, wife of 
Doryclus, whose form Iris assumed when she 
persuaded the women to set fire to the ships of 
Aeneas in Sicily (Verg. Aen. v. 620). 2 A 
Nereid (Verg. Georg. iv. 841).—3. Daughter of 
Adonis and Aphrodite. 

Beroea (Bépoua, also Béppoia, Bepdn : Bepoteds, 
Bepoiaios). 1. (Verria), one of the most ancient 
towns of Macedonia, on one of the lower ranges 
of Mt. Bermius, and on the Astraeus, a tributary 
of the Haliacmon, SW. of Pella, and about twenty 
miles from the sea. Itwas attacked unsuccess- 
fully by the Athenians, under Callias, who de- 
viated from their line of march between Pydna 
and Potidaea (Thue. i. 61).—2. (Beria), a town 
in the interior of Thrace, was under the later 
Roman empire, together with Philippopolis, 
one of the most important military posts (Amm. 
Mare. xxvii. 4, xxxi. 9).—3. (Aleppo or Haleb), a 
town in Syria, near Antioch, enlarged by Seleu- 
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cus Nicator, who gave it the Macedonian name 
of Beroea (Strab. p. 751; Procop. B. P. ii. 7). Tt 
is called Helbon or Chelbon in Ezekiel (xxvii. 
18), ‘and.Chalep in the Byzantine writers, a 
name still retained in the modern Haleb, for 
which Europeans have substituted Aleppo. 

Bérosus (Bypwads or Bypwoods), a priest of 
Belus at Babylon, lived in the reign of An- 
tiochus II. (B.c. 261-246), and wrote in Greek a 
history of Babylonia in three books (called 
BaBvAwvikd, and sometimes Xaddaikad or icro- 
plat XaAdaixat). It embraced the earliest tra- 
ditions about the human race, a description of 
Babylonia and its population, and a chrono- 
logical list of its kings down to the time of the 
great Cyrus. Berosus says that he derived the 
materials for his work from the archives in the 
temple of Belus. The work itself is lost, but 
considerable fragments of it are preserved in 
Josephus, Eusebius, Syncellus, and the Chris- 
tian Fathers; and even these remnants are of 
great value—Hditions. By Richter, Lips. 1825, 
and in Didot’s Fragmenta Historicorum Grae- 
corum, vol. ii. Paris, 1848. 

Bérytus (Bypurdés: Bypvtios: Beirut, Ru.), 
one of the oldest seaports of Phoenicia, stood 
on a promontory near the mouth of the river 
Magoras (Nahr Beirut), half way between 
Byblus and Sidon. It: was destroyed by the 
Syrian king Tryphon (8.c. 140), and restored by 
Agrippa under Augustus, who made it a colony. 
It afterwards became a celebrated seat of learn- 
ing. (Strab. p. 756.) 

Bésa. [ANTINOGPOLIs.] 

Bessi, a fierce and powerful Thracian people, 
who dwelt along the whole of Mt. Haemus as 
far as the Euxine. After the conquest of Mace- 
donia by the Romans (8.c. 168), the Bessi were 
attacked by them, and subdued. (Hat. vii. 111; 
Strab. p. 8318; Liy. xxxix. 58.) 

Bessus (Bijooos), satrap of Bactria under 
Darius III., seized Darius soon after the battle 
of Arbela, B.c. 331. Pursued by Alexander in 
the following year, Bessus put Darius to death, 
and fled to Bactria where he assumed the title 
of king. He was betrayed by two of his’ 
followers to Alexander, who put him to death. 
(Curt. v. 7, vii. 8, 10; Arrian, iii. 19, 28.) 

Bestia, Calpurnius. 1. L., tribune of the 
plebs, B.c. 121, and consul 111, when he carried 
on war against Jugurtha, but having received 
large bribes he concluded a peace with the 
Numidian king. On his return to Rome he 
was in consequence accused: and .condemned 
(Sall. Jug. 27, 40, 65; Cic. Brut. 34; Appian, 
B. C.i.87).—2, L., one of the Catilinarian con- 
spirators, B.c. 63, was at the time tribunus 
plebis designatus, and not actually tribune as 
Sallust says. In 49 he was aedile, and in 57 
was an unsuccessful candidate for the praetor- 
ship, notwithstanding his bribery, for which 
offence he was brought to trial in the following 
year and condemned, although defended by 
Cicero. (Sall. Cat. 17, 48; Appian, B. C.ii. 3.) 

Betasii, a people in Gallia Belgica, between 
the Tungri and Nervii, in the neighbourhood of 
Beetz in Brabant (Tac. Hist. iv. 56, 66). 

Beudos Vetus (Aghigi Kara), a town of Phry- 
gia five miles from Synnada, between that 
town and’ Anabura, mentioned in the march of 
Manlius (Liv. xxxviii. 15). Its name Vetus 
probably is opposed to the newer Sjnnada. 

Bezira. AZIRA. | 
v Bianor, 1. Also called Ocnus or Aucnus, 
son of Tiberis and Manto, is said to have built 
the town of Mantua, and to have called it after 
his mother (Sery. ad Aen. x. 198).—2, A Bithys 
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* Horace (Sat. i. 10, 36) is no other than Bibacu- 
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uian, the author of twenty-one epigrams in the 
Greek Anthology, lived under Augustus and 
Tiberius. : 

Bias (Bias). 1. Son of Amythaon, and brother 
of the seer Melampus. He married Pero, 
\daughter of Neleus, whom her father had re- 
fused to give to any one unless he brought him 
the oxen of Iphiclus. These Melampus obtained 
by his courage and skill, and so won the prin- 
cess for his brother. Melampus also gained for 
Bias a third of the kingdom of Argos, in con- 
sequence of his curing the daughters of Proetus 
and the other Argive women of their mad- 
ness. (Paus. iv. 86; Hdt. ix. 34; Od. xv. 
225.)—2, Of Priene in Ionia, one of the Seven 
Sages of Greece, flourished about B.c. 550. He 
is the reputed author of giAciy ds plonoovTas 
(Arist. Rhet. ii. 18; ef. Soph. Aj. 680; Cic. de 
Am. 16, 59; Diog. Laért. i. 84, 88). He also 
advised his countrymen, hard pressed by Cyrus, 
to abandon their city and settle in Sardinia. 

Bibacilus, M. Furius, a Roman poet, born at 
Cremona, B.C. 103, wrote iambics, epigrams, and 
a poem on Caesar’s Gaulish wars; the opening 
line in the latter poem is parodied by Horace. 
(‘ Furius hibernas cana nive conspuet Alpes’: 
Sat.ii.5, 41). Bibaculus had written ‘Jupiter’ &c., 
in his poem, in which he praised Caesar, attack- 
ing him later in his career, probably because 
he aimed at the monarchy. It is probable that 
Bibaculus also wrote a poem entitled Aethiopis, 
containing an account of the death of Memnon 
by Achilles, and that the turgidws Alpinus of 


lus, as Acro asserts. Porphyrio, however, says 
that this refers to a Cornelius Alpinus: so that 
the matter remains doubtful. He is mentioned 
also in Quint. x. 1, 96; Plin. praef. 24; and 
from Suet. Gramm. 4 it may be gathered that 
he lived to a great age, and may therefore have 
been living when Horace wrote his Satires. 
The attacks of Horace against Bibaculus may 
probably be owing to the fact that the poems 
of Bibaculus contained insults against the, 
Caesars. (Tac. Ann. iy. 34.) Sa pee 

Bibracte (Autun), the chief town of the 
Aeduiin Gallia Lugdunensis, afterwards Awgus- 
todunum (Caes. B. G. i. 23). 

Bibrax (Biévre), a town of the Remi in Gal- 
lia Belgica, not far from the Aisne. 

Bibilus, Calpurnius. 1. M., curule aedile 
B.C. 65, praetor 62, and consul 59, in each of 
which years he had C. Julius Caesar as his 
colleague. He was a staunch adherent of the 
aristocratical party, but was unable in his 
consulship to resist the powerful combination 
of Caesar, Pompey, and Crassus. After an in- 
effectual attempt to oppose Caesar’s agrarian 
law, he withdrew from the popular assemblies 
altogether; whence it was said in joke, that it 
was the consulship of Julius and Caesar. (Suet. 
Jul. 9, 49; Cic. pro Dom. 15; ad Att. ii. 19, 
20.) In 51 Bibulus was proconsul of Syria ; 
and in the civil war he commanded Pompey’s 
fleet in the Adriatic, but without success, for 
Caesar succeeded in crossing the Adriatic. 
Bibulus then kept the sea to prevent other 
forces of Caesar from following, and died near 
Coreyra B.c. 48, before the battle of Dyr- 
rachium (Caes. B. C. iii. 5-18; Dio Cass. xli. 
48). He married Porcia, the daughter of Cato 
Uticensis, by whom he had three sons, two of 
whom were murdered by the soldiers of Gabi- 
nius, in Egypt, 50.—2, L., son of No.1, was a 
youth at his father’s death, and was brought 
up by M. Brutus, who married his mother 


Porcia, and whose memoirs he wrote (Plut. | 
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Brut. 18, 28). He fought with Brutus at the 
battle of Philippi in 42, but he was afterwards 
pardoned by Antony, whose legate he was in 
Syria. He died there B.c. 31, shortly before 
the battle of Actium. (Appian, B. C. iy. 38, 
104, 186, v. 182,) 

Bidis (Bidinus, Bidensis), a small town in 
Sicily, W. of Syracuse (Cic. Verr. ii. 22; Plin. 
iii. 91). 

Biennus (Viano), a town of Crete, S. of Mt. 
Dicte and E. of Gortyna. 

Bigerra (Becerra?), a town of the Oretani 
in Hispania Tarraconensis (Liy. xxi. 41). 

Bigerridnes or Bigerri, a people in Aquitania 
near the Pyrenees, whose name remains in 
Bigorre (Caes. B. G. iii. 27). Their capital was 
Turba, now Tarbes. 

Bilbilis (Cervo de Bambola), a town of the 
Celtiberi in Hispania Tarraconensis, and a 
municipium with the surname Augusta, on the 
river Salo, also called Bilbilis (Xalon), was the 
birthplace of the poet Martial, and was cele- 
brated for its manufactories in iron and gold 
(Strab. p. 162; Plin. xxxiyv. 144; Mart. i. 49, iv. 
55, x. 108). 

Billaeus (BiAAaios: Filiyas), a river of Bi- 
thynia, rising in the Hypii M., and falling into 
the Pontus Euxinus 20 stadia (2 geog. miles) HE. 
of Tium. Some made it the boundary between 
Bithynia and Paphlagonia, but it lies east of 
the strict Bithynian boundary. 

Bingium (Bingen), a town on the Rhine in 
Gallia Belgica (Tac. Hist. iv. 70; Amm. Mare. 
xviii. 2). 

Bion (Biwv). 1. Of Smyrna, a bucolic poet, 
about B.c. 280: he spent the last years of his 
life in Sicily, where he was poisoned. He was 
older than Moschus, who laments his untimely 
death, and calls himself the pupil of Bion 
(Mosch. Id. iii.). Bion is best known to us from 
his lament for Adonis. He is refined, and his 
versification fluent and elegant, but he is inferior 
to Theocritus in strength and depth of feeling, 
—EHditions, including Moschus, by Jacobs, 
Gotha, 1795; Wakefield, London, 1795; Har- 
tung, 1858; Ahrens, 1875.—2. Of Borysthenes, 
near the mouth of the Dnieper, flourished about 
B.C. 250. He was sold as a slave, when young, 
and received his liberty from his master, a rhe- 
torician. He studied at Athens, and embraced 
the later Cyrenaic philosophy, as expounded by 
THEODORUS. ‘ He lived a considerable time at 
the court of Antigonus Gonatas, king of Mace- 
donia. Bion was noted: for his sharp sayings, 
whence Horace speaks of persons delighting 
Bioneis sermonibus et sale nigro (Epist. it 
2, 60; cf. Cic. Tuse. iii. 26; Athen. p. 591). 

Birtha (Deir), on the Tigris, below Zenobia, 
was a fortress built by Alexander (Ptol. y. 18; 
Amm. Mare. xx. 7, 17). 

Bisaltia (BioaAtia: BiodArns), a district in 
Macedonia on the W. bank of the Strymon. 
The Bisaltae were Thracians, and at the inva- 
sion of Greece by Xerxes (B.C. 480) they were 
ruled by a Thracian prince, who was indepen- 
dent of Macedonia; but at the time of the 
Peloponnesian war they were subject to Mace- 
donia (Hdt. vii. 115, vill. 116; Thuc. iv. 109). 

Bisanthé (Biodyn: BicayOnvds: Rodosto), 
subsequently Rhaedestum or Rhaedestus, a 
town in Thrace on the Propontis, with a good 
harbour, was founded by the Samians, and was 
in later times one of the great bulwarks of the 
neighbouring Byzantium (Hat. vii. 187; Procop. 
de Aedtf. iv. 9). 

Bistones (Bicroves), a Thracian people be- *% 
tween Mt. Rhodope and the Aegean sea, on the 
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lake Bistonis in the neighbourhood of Abdera, 
through whose land Xerxes marched on bis in- 
vasion of Greece (B.C. 480).—F rom the worship 
of Dionysus in Thrace the Bacchic women are 
called Bisténides. (Hdt. vii,.110; Strab. p. 381; 
Plin. iv. 42; Hor. Od. ii. 19, 20.) 

Bithynia (Biévvia: Bidvyds), a district of Asia 
Minor, bounded on the W. by Mysia and Mt. 
Olympus, on the N. by the Pontus Euxinus, 
on the EK. by Paphlagonia, and on the S. by 
Phrygia Epictetus and Galatia, was possessed 
at an early period by Thracian tribes from the 
neighbourhood of the Strymon, called Thyni 
(®uvol) and Bithyni (B:@vvoi), of whom the 
former dwelt on the coast, the latter in the 
interior. The earlier inhabitants, who had been 
subdued by the Thracian immigrants and had 
amalgamated with them, were the BEBRYCES, 
Caucones, and Myeponzs, and in the NE. part 
of the district the Marranpynr (Hdt. i. 28, vii. 
75; Strab. pp. 541, 563). The country was sub- 
dued by the Lydians, and afterwards became a 
part of the Persian empire under Cyrus, and was 
governed by the satraps of Phrygia. During 
the decline of the Persian empire, the N. part 
of the country became independent, under native 
princes, called @rapyo1, who resisted Alexander 
and his successors, and established a kingdom, 
which is usually considered to begin with Zi- 
poetes (about B.c. 287) or his son Nicomedes I. 
(B.c. 278), and which lasted till the death of 
Nicomedes III. (B.c. 74), who bequeathed his 
kingdom to the Romans (Appian, B. C. i. 111; 
Liy. Hp.93). It was at first a separate province, 
but in 65 was combined with Pontus, forming 
one province which extended to the Halys, and 
included at first Amisus, being divided by 
Pompey into 11 districts (Plut. Pomp. 88; Liv. 
Ep. 102; Strab. p. 541). It was governed by a 
propraetor at first, by a proconsul after 27 (Dio 
Cass. liii. 18; Tac. Ann. i. 74, xvi. 18), with the 
designation Bithynia Pontus. It was taken 
back into the imperial jurisdiction by Trajan, 
who sent Pliny the Younger with the title lega- 
tus pro praetore. About A.D. 380 Theodosius 
divided the combined provinces into Bithynia 
and Pontica prima. Bithynia was a fertile 
country, intersected with wooded mountains, 
the highest of which was the Mysian Olympus, 
on its S. border. Its chief rivers were the 
SanGARius and the Brmuuanvs: its chief towns 
Nicomedia,Chalcedon, Heracleia, Prusa, Nicaea, 
and Dascylium. 

Bithynium (Biddvi0v: Boli), aft. Claudio- 
polis, a city of Bithynia, the birthplace of Ha- 
drian’s favourite Antinotis (Dio Cass. lxix. 11). 

Biton (Birwy), a mathematician, the author 
of an extant work on Military Machines 
(karackeval morkeuiKdy dpydvev Kal KaTameATi- 
k@v), whose history is unknown. Edited in 
Wescher’s Poliorcetica, Paris, 1867. 

Biton and Cledbis (KA éofis), sons of Cydippe, 
a priestess of Hera at Argos. They were cele- 
brated for their affection to their mother, 
whose chariot they once dragged during a 
festival to the temple of Hera, a distance of 45 
stadia. The priestess prayed to the goddess to 
grant them what was best for mortals; and 
during the night they both died while asleep 
in the temple. (Hdt. i. 31; Paus. ii. 20; Cic. 
Tusc. i. 47; Val. Max. v. 4.) 

Bituitus, in inscriptions Brru.rus, king of 
the Arverniin Gaul, joined the Allobroges in 
their war against the Romans. Both the 
Arverni and the Allobroges were defeated, B.c. 
121, at the confluence of the Rhone and the 
isara, by Q. Fabius Maximus, Bituitus was 


-BLOSIUS 
subsequently taken prisoner and sent to Rome. 


| (Liv. Ep. 61; Vell. Pat. ii. 10.) 


Bittiriges, a numerous and powerful Celtic 
people imGallia Aquitanica, had in early times 
the supremacy over the other Celts in Gaul 
(Liv. v. 84). They were divided into, 1. Bit. 
Cubi, separated from the Carnutes and Aedui 
by the Liger, and bounded on the §. by the 
Lemovices, in the country of the modern 
Bourges; their capital was AvARicuM. (Strab. 
p.190: Cass. B. G. vii. 15.) 2. Bit. Vivisei or 
Ubisci on the Garumna: their capital was 
BuRDIGALA. 

Blaesus, C. Sempronius, consul with Cn. 
Servilius Caepio, B.d. 258, in the 1st Punic war. 
The two consuls sailed to the coast of Africa, 
and on their return were overtaken off Cape 
Palinurus by a tremendous storm, in which 
150 ships perished (Polyb. i. 89). 

Blaesus, Junius, 1. Governor of Pannonia 
at the death of Augustus, A.D. 14, when the 
formidable insurrection of the legions broke 
out in that province. He obtained the govern- 
ment of Africa in 21, where he gained a victory 
over Tacfarinas. On the fall of his uncle 
Sejanus in 31, he was deprived of the priestly 
offices which he held, and in 36 put an end to 
his own life, to avoid falling by the hand of the 
executioner. (Tac. Anm.i. 16, ili. 72, v. 7, vi. 40; 
Dio Cass. lvii. 4; Vell. Pat. ii. 125.)—2, Son 
of the above, who died with his father.—8. Pro- 
bably a grandson: governor of Gallia Lugdu- 
nensis A.D. 70; an adherent of Vitellius, but 
poisoned by him on a suspicion of his wealth 
and popularity (Tac. Hist. i. 59, ii. 59, iii. 88.) 

Blanda. 1. (Blafos), a town of the Laeétani 
in Hispania Tarraconensis.—2, (St. Biasio), a 
town in Lucania. 

Blandus, a town on the borders of Cappa- 
docia and Pontus, on the road from Sebasteia 
to Melitena, 28 miles from the former. 

Blariacum (Blerijk), a town of the Menapii 
on the Mosa or Maas. 

Blascon (Brescow), a small island in the 
Gallicus Sinus, off the town of Agatha. 

Blasio, M, Helvius, praetor B.c. 197, defeated 
the Celtiberi in Spain, and took Iliturgi (Liy. 
XXxii. 27). 

Blaundus (Suleimanii), a town of Lydia 
(sometimes reckoned in Phrygia); it formed 
part of the conventus of Sardis. It stood on 
the river Hippourios between Tripolis and 
Trajanopolis. There are fine architectural 
remains. The supposed Blados of Mysia near 
Ancyra (Strab. p. 567) isprobably a loose re- 
ference to this place. 

Blavia (Blaye), a town of the Santones, in 
Gallia Aquitanica, on the Garumna. 

Blemyes (BAguves, BA€upves), an Aethiopian 
people, on the borders of Upper Egypt, to 
which their predatory incursions were yery 
troublesome in the times of the Roman em- 
perors (Strab. p. 819; Vit. Aurelian. 33; Procop. 
B. Pers. i. 19). 

Blera (Bleranus: Bieda), a town in Etruria, 
on the Via Clodia, between Forum Clodii and 
Tuscania: there are many remains of the 
ancient town and of Etruscan tombs at Bieda 
(Strab. p. 226). 

Blosius or Blossius, the name of a noble 
family in Campania.—One of this family, C. 
Blosius of Cumae, was a philosopher, a, disciple 
of Antipater of Tarsus, and a friend of Tib. 
Gracchus. After the death of Gracchus (8.c. 
183) he fled to Aristonicus, king of Pergamus, 
and on the conquest of Aristonicus by the 
Romans, Blosius put an end to his own life tor 
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- were called Epicephisii. 
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fear of falling into the hands of the Romans. 
(Cie. de Am. 11, 87; Plut. 7ib. Gracch. 20.) 

Boadicéa, more correctly spelt Boudicea, 
queen of the Iceni in Britain, having been 
shamefully treated by the Romans, who violated 
her two daughters, incited an insurrection of 
the Britons against their oppressors during the 
absence of Suetonius Paulinus, the Roman go- 
vernor, on an expedition to the island of Mona. 
She took the Roman colonies of Camulodunum, 
Londinium, and other places, and slew nearly 
70,000 Romans and their allies. She was at 
length defeated by Suetonius Paulinus, and put 
an end to her own life, a.p. 61. (Tac. An. xiv. 
81, Agr. 15; Dio Cass. Ixii. 1-12.) 

Boagrius (Bodypios), a river in Locris, also 
called Manes, flows past Thronium into the 
Sinus Maliacus. 

Bocchus (Béxyos). 1. King of Mauretania, 
and father-in-law of Jugurtha, with whom at 
first he made war against the Romans, but 
whom he afterwards delivered up to Sulla, the 
quaestor of Marius, B.c. 106 (Sall. Jug. 80- 
120; Plut. Mar. 8-32).—2. Son of the preced- 
ing, reigned along with his brother Bogudes 
over Mauretania. Bocchus and Bogudes 
assisted Caesar in his war against the Pom- 
peians in Africa, B.c. 46; and in 45 Bogudes 
joimed Caesar in his war in Spain. After the 
murder of Caesar, Bocchus sided with Octa- 
vianus, and Bogudes with Antony. When 
Bogudes was in Spain in 88, Bocchus usurped 
the sole government of Mauretania, *z which 
he was confirmed by Octavianus. He died 
about 33, and his kingdom became a Roman 
province. Bogudes had previously betaken him- 
self to Antony, and was killed on the capture 
of Methone by Agrippa in 31. (Appian, B. C. 
ii. 96, iv. 54; Dio Cass. xlviii. 45, xlix. 33.) 

Bodencus or Bodincus. [Papvus.] 

Bodotria or Boderia Aestuarium (Firth of 
Forth), an aestuary on the E. coast of Scot- 
land (Tac. Agr. 23). 

Boeae (Boral: Bowdrns: Vatka), a town in 
the S. of Laconica, nedr C. Malea (Strab.-p: 
864; Paus. i. 27, iii. 22). 

Boebé (Boifn: Boi Beds), a town in Pelasgiotis 
in Thessaly, on the W. shore of the lake Boe- 
béis (Karla), into which several rivers of 
Thessaly flow (IJ. ii. 712; Hdt. vii. 129; Strab. 
pp. 480, 441). 

Boédrémius (Bondpduos), ‘ the helper in dis- 
tress,’ a surname of Apollo at Athens, because 
be had assisted the Athenians. (See Dict. of 
Ant. art. Boedromia.) 

Boenoa. [Hpuyra.] 

Boeotia (Bowria: Bowrds : part of Livadia), 
a district of Greece, bounded N. by Opuntian 
Loeris, H. by the Euboean sea, S. by Attica, 
Megaris, and the Corinthian Gulf, and W. by 
Phocis. It is nearly surrounded by mountains : 
namely, Helicon and Parnassus on the W., 
Cithaeron and Parnes on the S., the Opuntian 
mountains on the N., anda range of mountains 
along the whole sea-coast on the EH. The 
country contains several fertile plains, of which 
the two most important were the valley of the 
Asopus in the 8., the inhabitants of which 
were called Parasopii, and the valley of the Ce- 
phissus in the N. (the upper part, however, 
belonged to Phocis), the inhabitants of which 
In the former valley 
the chief towns were Tumpan, TANAcRA, THE- 
SPIAE, and PxLaTAnsE; in the latter the chief 
towns were ORCHOMENUS, CHAERONEA, CORONEA, 
LepaprA, and Haxzarrus; the latter valley 
included the lake Copais. The surface of 
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Boeotia is about 1080 square miles. The 
atmosphere was damp and thick, to which 
circumstance some of the ancients attributed 
the dullness of the Boeotian intellect, with 
which the Athenians frequently made merry, 
but the deficiency of the Boeotians in this 
respect was more probably owing, as has been 
well remarked, to the extraordinary fertility of 
their country, which probably depressed their 
intellectual and moral energies.—In the earliest 
legendary times Boeotia was inhabited by vari- 
ous tribes, the Aones (whence the country was 
called Aonia), Temmices, Hyantes, Leleges, 
&c. (Strab. p. 401; Paus. ix. 5). Orchomenus 
was inhabited by the powerful tribe of the 
Minyans, and Thebes by the Cadmeans, the 
reputed descendants of Capmus. It is pro- 
bable that the whole of Boeotia then formed 
two principalities, one subject to Orchome- 
nus (the older city of the two), the other 
to Thebes. The Boeotians or Arnaeans who 
conquered both these cities were an Aeolian 
people, who originally occupied Arne in 
Thessaly, from which they were expelled by 
the Thessalians, according to Thuc. i. 12, 
about 60 years after the Trojan war. Boeotia 
was then divided into 14 independent states, 
which formed a league, with Thebes at its 
head. The chief magistrates of the con- 
federacy were the Boeotarchs, elected annually, 
2 by Thebes and 1 by each of the other states; 
but as che number of the states was different at 
different times, that of the Boeotarchs also 


Boeotia. 
Obv.,head of Persephone ; 7ev., Poseidon with trident and 
dolphin: BOIOTQN. Struck about B.C. 244-197, 


‘varied. The government in most states was an 


aristocracy. (See Dict. of Ant. art. Boeot- 
arches.) 

Boéthius, or Boétius, whose full name was 
Anicius Manuius SrEvERINUS BoETHIvUS, a Ro- 
man statesman and author, belonging to the 
family of the Anicii, was born at Rome between 
A.D. 470 and 475. He was famous for his gene- 
ral learning, and especially for his knowledge of 
Greek philosophy, which according to a com- 
mon account (though of doubtful authority) he 
studied under Proclus at Athens. His wife was 
Rusticiana, the daughter of Symmachus. -He 
was consul in 510, and was treated with great 
distinction by Theodoric the Great; but having 
incurred the suspicion of the latter, by advoca- 
ing the cause of the Italians against the oppres- 
sions of the Goths, he was involved in the 
ruin of the Senator Albinus who was accused 
of -a treasonable correspondence with Byzan- 
tium, and whom he defended, declaring that, if 
Albinus was guilty, he and the whole senate 
were guilty also. Upon this, being accused of 
upholding the senatorial authority against 
Theodoric, and of being privy to an address 
from the senate to the Emperor of the Hast 
(his signature to which he alleged to be a for- 
gery), he was imprisoned ina castle near Pavia 
and was executed in 525. During his impri- 
sonment he wrote his celebrated work D 
Consolatione Philosophiae, in 5 books, whic 
is composed as a dialogue, and, like the Menip- 
pean saturae, alternately in prose and verse, 
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The diction is pure and elegant, and the senti- 
ments are noble and exalted, showing that the 
author had a real belief in prayer and Proyi- 
dence, though he makes no reference to 
Christianity. Boéthius was the last Roman of 
any note who understood the language and 
studied the literature of Greece. He translated 
many of the works of the Greek philosophers, 
especially of. Aristotle, and wrote commentaries 
upon them, several of which have come down 
to us. He also wrote a commentary, in 6 
books, upon the Topica of Cicero, which is also 
extant. In the ignorance of Greek writers 
which prevailed from the 6th to the 14th cen- 
tury, Boéthius was looked upon as the head 
and type of all philosophers, as Augustin was 
of all theology and Virgil of all literature; but 
after the introduction of the works of Aristotle 
into Europe in the 18th century, Boéthius’s 
fame gradually died away.—The best edition of 
his collected works was printed at Basel, 1570; 
the last edition of his De Consolatione is by 
Obbarius, Jenae, 1843. 

Boéthus (Bo7n@ds). 1. A Stoic philosopher of 
the 2nd century B.c.,a pupil of Diogenes the 
Stoic (the Babylonian): he wrote several 
works, from one of which Cicero quotes (de Div. 
i. 8, ii. 21; Diog. Laért. vii. 148)—2, A Peripa- 
tetic philosopher, was a native of Sidon in 
Phoenicia, a disciple of Andronicus of Rhodes, 
and an instructor of the philosopher Strabo. 
He therefore flourished, about B.c. 30. He 
wrote several works, all of which are now lost 
(Strab. p. 757).—3. A sculptor and engraver of 
Chalcedon (according to the probable reading in 
Paus. vy. 17, 4). His most famous work was a 
bronze of a boy strangling a goose, of which there 
isa marble copy in the Vatican (Plin. xxxiv. 84). 

Boeum (Body, Béiov, Botov: Boiarns), an 
ancient town of the Dorian Tetrapolis. 

Bogudes. [Boccuus, No. 2.] 

Boil, one of the most powerful of the Celtic 
peopie, said to have dwelt originally in Trans- 
alpine Gaul, but in what part of the country 
is uncertain. At an early time they migrated 
in two great swarms, one of which crossed the 
Alps and settled in the country between the Po 
and the Apennines; the other crossed the 
Rhine and settled in the part of Germany 
called Boihemum (Bohemia) after them, and 
between the Danube and the Tyrol (Polyb. ii. 
17; Liv. vy. 85). The Boii in Italy long carried 
on a fierce struggle with the Romans, co-operat- 
ing with Hannibal in the second Punic war; 
but they were at length subdued by the consul 
P. Scipio in B.c. 191, and were subsequently 
incorporated in the province of Gallia Cisal- 
pina (Polyb. ii. 20, iii. 40, 67; Liv. xxi. 25, 
Xxili. 24, xxxii. 29, xxxiii. 46, xxxvi. 88). The 
Boii in Germany maintained their power longer, 
but were at length subdued by the Marco- 
manni, and expelled from the country. We 
find 32,000 Boii taking part in the Helvetian 
migration; and after the defeat of the Helve- 
tians (B.c. 58), Caesar allowed these “Boii to 
dwell among the Aedui (Caes. B. G. i. 4, 28). 

Boiorix, a chieftain of the Boii, fought 
against thy Romans, B.c. 194 (Liv. xxxiv. 46). 

Boium, u town of Doris (Thue. i. 108; Strab. 
p. 427). 

Bola, Bolae or Vodlae (Bolanus), an ancient 
town of the Aequi, belonging to the Latin 
league, not mentioned in later times (Verg. 
Aen. vi. 776; Liv. iv. 49, vi. 2). 

Bolanus, Vettius, governor of Britain in 
A.D. 69, is praised by Statius in the poem (Silv. 
<7 2) addressed to Crispinus, the son of Bo- 


BONA 
lanus (Tac. Ann. xy. 3, Hist. ii. 65, 97, Agr. 


8, 16). 

: Buide (BéABn : Beshek), a lake in Macedonia, 
empties itself by a short river into the Strymo- 
nic gulf near Bromiscus and Aulon: the lake is 
now about twelve miles in length, and six or 
eight in breadth.—There was a town of the 
same name upon the lake (Thue. i. 58, iv. 103; 
Aesch. Pers. 486). 

Bolbitine (BoA :tivn), a city of Lower Egypt, 
near the mouth of a branch of the Nile (the 
W.-most but one), which was called the Bolbi- 
tine mouth (7d BoABitwov ordua) (Diod. i. 33; 
Niwus). 

Boliné (BoAtyy : BoAwvatos), a town in Achaia, 
the inhabitants of which Augustus transplanted 
to PATRAE. 

Bolissus (BoAioods: Volissos), a town on 
the W. coast of Chios. °, 

Bomilear (BoulAkas, BoapiAkas). 1, Com- 
mander, with Hanno, of the Carthaginians 
against Agathocles, when the latter invaded 
Africa, B.c. 810. When Hanno had fallen, 
Bomilcar is said to have lost the battle pur- 
posely, with the object of making himself tyrant 
of Carthage. This he attempted again in 808, 
but failed and was crucified (Diod. xx. 10, 43; 
Just. xxii. 7).—2. Commander of the Carthagi- 
nian supplies sent to Hannibal after the battle 
of Cannae, 216. He afterwards attempted to 
relieve Syracuse, when besieged by Marcellus, 
but was unable to accomplish anything (Liv. 
xxiii. 18, 41, xxiv. 86, xxv. 25).—38, A Numidian, 
deep in the confidence of Jugurtha. When 
Jugurtha was at Rome, 109, Bomilcar effected 
for him the assassination of Massiva. In 107 
he plotted against Jugurtha (Sall. Jug. 35, 52, 
61, 70). 

Bomius Mons (Bémos and of Bepol), the W. 
part of Mt. Oeta in Aetolia, inhabited by the 
Bomienses (Bwue?s) (Thue. iii. 94; Strab. p. 451). 

Bona Dea, a Roman goddess of the earth 
(Macrob. i. 12, 21) described as the female 
counterpart of Faunus, his daughter or, in other 
accounts, his wife, and was herself called Fauna, 
and identified also with Maia and Ops. She 
thus represented the fruitfulness of nature and 
blessed all the gifts of the earth. Hence we 
find in inscriptions the titles Bona Dea Agrestis 
Feliz, Bona Dea Nutrix, Pagana (C. I. L. vi. 
67-74). She was also the goddess of chastity, 
one of the deities specially worshipped by the 
Vestals. Her temple on the Aventine was built 
by the Vestal Claudia and restored by Livia 
(Oy. Fast. y.155). The festival of the dedication 
of her temple was kept on the Ist of May. On 
the night between the 3rd and 4th of December 
(Plut. Czc. 19) the secret rites were celebrated in 
the house of the consul or praetor, as the sacri- 
fices on that occasion were offered on behalf of 
the whole Roman people. The solemnities 
were conducted by the Vestals, and no male 
person was allowed to be in the house at one of 
the festivals. DP. Clodius profaned the sacred 
ceremonies, by entering the house of Caesar in 
the disguise of a woman, B.c. 62. [See 
Cuopius.] Offerings of first-fruits were made 
during May, and she was specially worshipped 
at the Vestalia on June 9th. The story of 
Hercules being denied entrance at her May 
festival, when he asked for a drink of water, is 
told in Propert. v. 9, Macrob. i. 12, 28. The 
animal sacrificed to her was a sucking pig, and 
in her temple were sacred serpents, the rem- 
nants of an ancient worship and perhaps 
regarded as showing her oracular power. 
(Hence came the story that Faunus was turned 
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into a serpent.) The wine jar beside her 
statue shows her as patroness of vineyards. 

Bonifacius, a Roman general, governor of 
Africa under Valentinian III. Believing that 
the empress Placidia meditated his destruction, 
he revolted against the emperor, and invited 
Genseric, king of the Vandals, to settle in 
Africa. In 480 he was reconciled to Placidia, 
and attempted to drive the Vandals out of 
Africa, but without success. He quitted Africa 
in 431, and in 482 he died of a wound received 
in combat with his rival Aétius (Procop. Bell. 
Vand, i. 8). 

Bonna (Bonn), a town on the left bank of the 
Rhine in Lower Germany, and in the territory 
of the Ubii, was a strong fortress of the Romans 
and the regular quarters of a Roman legion. 
Here Drusus constructed a bridge across the 
Rhine (Flor. iv. 12). 

Bondnia (Bononiensis). 1. (Bologna), a 
town in Gallia Cispadana, originally called 
Felsina, was in. ancient times an Etruscan 
city, and the capital of N. Ktruria. It after- 
waras fell into the hands of the Boii, but it was 
colonised by the Romans on the conquest of 
the Boii, B.c. 191, and its name of Felsina was 
then changed into Bononia (Livy. xxxvii. 57). 
It was one of the 12 most recent Latin colonies 
[see ArmmnuM] and then obtained the full 
franchise. It fell into decay in the civil wars, 
but it was enlarged and adorned by Augustus, 
32,.—2. (Boulogne) a town in the N. of Gaul. 
See Grsortacum.—8. (Banostor?), a town of 
Pannonia on the Danube. ; 

Bonosus, a Spaniard by birth, served with 
distinction under Aurelian, and usurped the 
imperial title in Gaul in the reign of Probus. 
He was defeated and slain by Probus, a.p. 280. 

Bootes, [Arcrurvs.] 

Borbetomagus (Worms), also called Van- 
giones, at a later time Wormatia, a town of 
the Vangiones on the left bank of the Rhine in 
Upper Germany. 
~ Boréas (Bopéas or Bopas), the N. wind,—or 

more strictly the wind from the NNE., was, in 
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Boreas. (From the monument of Cyrrhestes at Athens.) 


mythology; a son of Astraeus and Kos, and 
brother of Hesperus, Zephyrus, and Notus. He 
dwelt in a cave of mount Haemus in Thrace. 
He carried off Orithyia, daughter of Erechtheus, 
king of Attica, by whom he begot Zetes, Calais, 
and Cleopatra, wife of Phineus, who are there- 
fore called Boreades. (Hdt. vii. 189; Apollod. 
iii. 15, 2.) Some have seen in this story the N. 
wind snatching away the more genial rain- 
“cloud; others regard OrithYia as a Nereid who 
_ was later identified with an Attic princess, and 
‘think that the rape signifies the wind driving 
the waves, and that the horses of Boreas have 
the same connexion. In the Persian war, 
Boreas showed his friendly disposition towards 
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the Athenians by destroying the ships of the 
barbarians. According to a Homeric tradition 
(Zl. xx. 223), Boreas begot 12 horses by the 
mares of Hrichthonius, which is commonly ex- 
plained as a figurative mode of expressing the 
extraordinary swiftness of those horses. Boreas 
was worshipped at Athens, where a festival, 
Boreasmt, was celebrated in his honour. [Dict. 
Ant. s.v.; see also Cauais, ZETES.] 

Boréum (Bépeiov). 1. (Malin Head), the N. 
promontory of Hibernia (7eland) (Ptol. ii. 2), 
—2. (Ras Teyonas), a promontory on the W. 
coast of Cyrenaica, forming the EH. headland of 
the Great Syrtis.—3, The N. extremity of the 
island of Taprobane (Ceylon) (Ptol. vii. 4). 

Boréus Mons (Bépeioy dpos), a mountain in 
Arcadia, on the borders of Laconia, containing 
the sources of the rivers Alpheus and Eurotas. 

Boréus Portus (Bépeios Aiwhv), a harbour in 
the island of Tenedos, at the mouth of a river 
of the same name. 

Borsippa (ta& Bépoirna: Birs-Nimrud), a 
city of Babylonia, on the W. bank of the Eu- 
phrates, S. of Babylon, celebrated for its manu- 
factures of linen, and as the chief residence of 
the Chaldaean astrologers. The Greeks held it 
sacred to Apollo and Artemis. (Strab. p. 738.) 

Borysthénes (BopyoGévyns: Dnieper), atter- 
wards Danapris, a river of European Sarmatia, 
flows into the Huxine, but its sources were un- 
known to the ancients. Near its mouth and at 
its junction with the Hypanis, lay the town 
Borysthenes or Borysthenis (Kudak), also 
called Olbia, Olbiopolis, and Miletopolis, a 
colony of Miletus, and the most important 
Greek city on the N. of the Euxine. (Hthnic, 
Bopuabevirns, OABioroAitns.) (Hdt wiv. 17,53; 
Strab. pp. 107, 289.) 

Bosporus (Béoropos), the Ox-ford, the name 
of many straits among the Greeks, but espe- 
cially applied to the 2 following—l. The 
Thracian Bosporus (Channel of Constanti- 
nople), unites the Propontis or Sea of Marmora 
with the Huxine or Black Sea. According to 
the legend it was called Bosporus from Io, who 
crossed it in the form of a heifer. At the 
entrance of the Bosporus were the celebrated 
SyMPLEGADES. Darius constructed a bridge 
across the Bosporus, when he invaded Scythia. 
(Strab. p. 125; Hdt. iv. 85; Polyb.iv.39.)—2. The 
Cimmerian Bosporus (Straits of Kaffa), unites 
the Palus Maeotis or Sea of Azof with the 
Euxine or Black Sea. It formed, with the 
Tanais (Don) the boundary between Asia and 
Europe, and it derived its name from the Cim- 
MERI, who were supposed to have dwelt in the 
neighbourhood. On the Kuropean side of the 
Bosporus, the modern Crimea, the Milesians 
founded the town of Panticapaeum, also called 
Bosporus, and the inhabitants of Panticapaeum 
subsequently founded the town of Phanagoria 
on the Asiatic side of the straits. (Hdt. iv. 12, 
100; Strab. pp. 307, 309,494.) These cities, being 
favourably situated for commerce, soon became 
places of considerable importance; and a king- 
dom gradually arose, of which Panticapaeum 
was the capital, and which eventually included 
the whole of the Crimea. The first kings we 
read of were the Archaeanactidae, who reigned 
42 years, from B.c. 480 to 488. They were 
succeeded by Spartacus I. and his descendants. 
Several of these kings were in close alliance 
with the Athenians, who obtained annually a 
large supply of corn from the Bosporus. The 
last of these kings was Paerisades, who, being 
hard pressed by the Scythians, voluntarily 
ceded his dominions to Mithridates the Great. 
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On the death of Mithridates, his son Pharnaces 
was allowed by Pompey to succeed to the do, 
minion of Bosporus; and we subsequently find 
a series of kings, who reigned in the country 
till king Rescuporis VIII. a.p..336, but~ac- 
kmodwledging the suzerainty of the Roman 
emperors, whose image appeared on their coins: 
as an instance of these rights being exercised, 
the Romans freed the town of Heraclea in the 
Chersonesus (Plin. iv. 85; cf. Procop. B. Goth. 
iv. 5). In this country, especially at Panti- 
capaeum (Kertch), there have been important 
discoveries of antiquities, described by Koehne, 
1857, and in more recent numbers of the Peters- 
burg Compte Rendu. 

Bostar (Béctwp, Béorapos). 1. A Cartha- 
ginian general, who, with Hamilcar and Has- 
drubal, the son of Hanno, fought against M. 
Atilius Regulus, in Africa, B.c. 256, but was 
defeated, taken prisoner, and sent to Rome, 
where he is said to have perished in conse- 
quence of the barbarous treatment which he 
received from the sons of Regulus (Polyb. i. 28; 
Eutrop. ii. 21).—2. A Carthaginian general, 
under Hasdrubal, in Spain, set at liberty the 
Spanish hostages keptat Saguntum (Liv. xxii.22). 

Bostra (ra Béorpa: O. T. Bozrah: Boornyds 
and -atos: Busrah, Ru.), a city of Arabia, in an 
Oasis of the Syrian Desert, a little more than 
1° S. of Damascus. It was enlarged and beau- 
tified by Trajan, who made it a colony. Under 
the later emperors the seat of an archbishopric. 

Bottia, Bottiaea, Bottiaeis (Borria, Borriata, 
Bortiaits: Bortiaios), a district in Macedonia, 
on the right bank of the river Axius, extended 
in the time of Thucydides to Pieria on the W. 
It contained the towns of Pella and Ichnae 
near the sea. The Bottiaei were a Thracian 
people, who, being driven out of the country by 
the Macedonians, settled in that part of the 
Macedonian Chalcidice N. of Olynthus, which 
was called Bottice (Borrixf). (Hdt. vii. 185, 
vill. 127; Avrrian, i. 2, 5.) 

Boudicca, [Boavicera.] 

Bovianum (Boyvianius: Bojano), the chief 
town of the Pentri in amnium, was taken by 
the Romans in the Samnite wars, and was 
colonised by Augustus with veterans (Liv. ix. 
31, x. 12; Plin. iii. 107; Sil. It. viii. 566). Itis 
probable that the site of the ancient Samnite 
city Bovianum Vetus was about 20 miles to the 
N. of the Roman Bovianum, at the spot where 
Pietrabbondante now stands. 

Bovillae (Bovillensis), an ancient town in La- 
tium at the foot of the Alban mountain, on the 
Appian Way about 12 miles from Rome. Near 
it Clodius was killed by Milo (B.c. 52); and 
here was the sacrarium of the Julia gens. (Pro- 
pert. iv. 1,33; Ov. Fast. iii. 667; Mart. ii. 6, 15; 
Tac. Ann. ii. 41, Hist. iv. 2.) 

‘Bracara Augusta (Braga), the chief town of 
the Callaici Bracarii in Hispania Tarraconensis : 
at Braga there are the ruins of an amphi- 
theatre, aqueduct, and other buiidings. 

Brachmanae or -i (Bpaxuaves), 18 a name 
used by the ancient geographers, sometimes for 
a caste of priests in India (the Brahmins), 
sometimes, apparently, for all the people whose 
religion was Brahminism, and sometimes for a 
particular tribe (Strab. pp. 712-719; Arrian, 
Anab. vii. 3; Cic. Tusc. vy. 25). 

Brachodes or Caput Vada (Bpaydins uxpa: 
Ras Kapoudiah), a promontory on the coast of 
Byzacena in N. Africa, forming the N. headland 
of the Lesser Syrtis. 

Brachylles or Brachyllas (BpaxdaAans, Bpa- 
xvaAAas), a Boeotian, supported the Macedonian 
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interests in the reigns of Antigonus Doson and 
Philip V., and was murdered in 196 at Thebes 
by the Roman party in that city (Polyb. xvii. 1, 
xx. 5; div. xxxili. 27). 

Branchidae (oi Bpayx ida: Jeronda, Ru.), the 
priestly family who administered the oracle of 
Apollo Didymaeus at Didyma (ra Alduma), a 
place on the sea-coast of Ionia, a little S. of 
Miletus. This oracle, which the Ionians held 
in the highest esteem, was said to have been 
founded by Branchus, son of Apollo or Smicrus 
of Delphi, and a Milesian woman, and the 
Branchidae were his reputed descendants. They 
delivered up the treasures of the temple to 
Darius or Xerxes; and, when Xerxes returned 
from Greece, the Branchidae, fearing the re- 
venge of the Greeks, begged him to remove 
them to a distant part of his empire. They 
were accordingly settledin Bactria or Sogdiana, 
where their descendants are said to have been 
punished by Alexander for the treason of 
their forefathers. The temple, called Didy- 
maeum, which was destroyed by Xerxes, was 
rebuilt, and its ruins contain some beautiful 
specimens of the Ionic order of architecture. 
(Hat. i. 157, vi. 19; Strab. pp. 517, 634; Paus. 
vii. 2; Dict. of Antig. s.v. Oraculwm.) 

Branchus (Bpd¢yxos). [BRANCHIDAE.] 

Brannovices. [AvuLprci.] : 

Brasidas (BpacfdSas), son of Tellis, the most 
eminent Spartan in the first part of the Pelo- 
ponnesian war. He distinguished himself first 
in the relief of Methone B.c. 431, and was soon 
after made ephor (Thuc. ii. 25, 98; Xen. Hell. 
ii. 8, 10): afterwards, at Sphacteria, he was 
wounded in the attempt to land, B.c. 425. In 
B.c. 424, at the head of a small force, he effected 
a dexterous march through the hostile country 
of Thessaly, and joined Perdiccas of Macedonia, 
who had promised co-operation against the 
Athenians. By his military skill, and the confi- 
dence which his character inspired, he gained 
possession of many of the cities in Macedonia 
subject to Athens; his greatest acquisition was 
Amphipolis. In 422 he gained a brilliant vietory 
over Cleon, who had been sent, with an Athe- 
nian force, to recover Amphipolis, but he was 
slain in the battle. He was buried within the 
city, and the inhabitants honoured him as a 
hero, by yearly sacrifices and games. (Thue. iv. 
78, 120, v. 6; Diod. xii. 72; Paus. iii. 14; Dict. 
of Ant. s.v. Brasideia.) 

Bratuspantinm (Breteuil), a town of the 
Bellovaci in Gallia Belgica (Caes. B. G. ii. 18). 

Brauron (Bpavpéy: Bpavpavios: Vraona or 
Vrana), a demus in Attica on the E. coast on 
the river Erasinus, with a celebrated temple of 
Artemis, who was hence called Brawronia, and 
in whose honour the festival Brauronia was cele- 
brated in this place. [AnrEmis.] 

Bregetio (nr. Sziny, Ru., E. of Comorn), a 
Roman municipium in Lower Pannonia on the 
Danube, where Valentinian I. died (Amm. 
Mare. xxx. 5). 

Brennus (=chief or petty prince). 1. The 
leader of the Senonian Gauls, who in B.c. 390 
crossed the Apennines, defeated the Romans at: 
the Allia, and took Rome. After besieging the 
Capitol.for 6 months, he quitted the city upon 
receiving 1000 pounds of gold as a ransom for 
the Capitol, und returned home safe with his 
booty. (Polyb. 11.18.) The version of this in 
popular legends was that Camillus and a Ro- 
man army appeared at the moment that the 
gold was being weighed, that Brennus was de- 
feated by Camillus, and that he himself and 
his whole army were slain to a man (Liv. v; 
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83; Plut. Cam. 14; Just. vi. 6; Dionys. xiii. 7). 
2, The chief leader of the Gauls who invaded 
Macedonia and Greece, B.c. 280, 279. In 280 
Ptolemy Ceraunus was defeated by the Gauls 
under Belgius and slain in battle; and Brennus 


in the following year penetrated into the S. of | 


Greece, but he was defeated near Delphi by the 
Greeks, who hurled down rocks upon them in 
the midst of a violent storm, aided, as tradition 
asserted, by Apollo himself: most of his men 
were slain, and he himself put an end to his 
own life. (Paus. x. 19-22; Just. xxiv. 6-8.) 

Breuci, a powerful people of Pannonia in the 
district between the Save and the Drave, took 
an active part in the insurrection of the Panno- 
nians and Dalmatians against the Romans, 
A.D. 6 (Strab. p. 814; Dio Cass. lv. 29). 

Breuni, or Wicanes: a Rhaetian people, dwelt 
in the Tyrol near the Brenner. They were 
among the tribes conquered in the reign of 
Augustus (Plin. iii. 186; Strab. p. 206; Hor. 
Od. iv. 14, 11). 

[Ancron.] 

Bricinnise (Bpucivvias), a place in Sicily not 
far from Leontini. 

Brigantes, the most powerful of the British 
tribes, inhabited the whole of the N. of the 
island from the Abus (Humber) to the Roman 
Wall, with the exception of the SE. corner of 
Yorkshire, which was inhabited by the Parisii. 
The Brigantes consequently inhabited the 
greater part of Yorkshire, and the whole of 
Lancashire, Durham, Westmoreland, and Cum- 
berland. Their capital was Esoracum. The 
Romans found them hard to subdue: they were 
reduced by Petilius Cerealis in the reign of 
Vespasian (Tac. Ann. xii. 82, Hist. iii. 45, 
Agr. 17), but not thoroughly conquered till 
Hadrian’s reign.—There was also a tribe of 
Brigantes in the S. of Ireland, between the 
rivers Birgus (Barrow) and Dabrona (Black- 
water), in the counties of Waterford and Tip- 
perary (Ptol. ii. 2, 7). 

Brigantii, a tribe in Vindelicia on the lake) 
Bricantinvs, noted for their robberies ; their 
chief town was Brigantium (Bregenz). 

Brigantinus Lacus (Bodensee or Lake of 
Constance), also called Venetus and Acronius, 
through which the Rhine flows, was inhabited 
by the Helvetii on the S., by the Rhaetii on the, 
SE., and by the Vindelici on the N. Near an 
island on it, probably Reichenau, Tiberius 
defeated the Vindelici in a naval engagement. 
(Plin. ix. 68; Strab. pp. 192, 207, 292, 313; 
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Brigantium. 1, (Briangon), a town of the 
Segusiani in Gaul at the foot of the Cottian 
Alps and the pass of Mount Genevre, which 
was probably the pass crossed by Hannibal. If 
so, the rock on which the present forts are 
placed is probably the Aevkdmerpoy of Polybius 
(iii. 58). At Brigantium the road branched, the 
older and easier following the valley of the 
Durance to Vapincum (Gap); the later road, 
certainly not followed by Hannibal, is the 
more direct route to the valley of the Isare, 
Grenoble and Vienna (Vienne), and was used 
by the Romans in and after the time of Caesar, 
but it involved crossing the Col de Lauteret, 
higher than the Genevre itself, between Brigan- 
tium and the valley of the Isére (Strab. p. 179 ; 
Itin.).—2. (Corunna), a seaport town of the 
Lucenses in Gallaecia in Spain, with a light- 
house, which is still used for the same purpose, 
having been repaired in 1791, and which is now 
called La Torre de Hercules (Ptol. ii. 6, 4; 
Oros. ii. 2)—8, (Bregenz.) [Bricantu.] 
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Brilessus (Bp:Anoods), a mountain in Attica 
NE. of Athens. 

Brimo (Bpius), ‘the angry or the terrifying,’ 
a surname of Hecate and Persephone. 

Briniates, a people in Liguria S. of the Po, 
near the modern Brignolo (Liv. xli. 19). 

Briséis (Bpionfs), daughter of Brises of Lyr- 
nessus, fell into the hands of Achilles, but was 
seized by Agamemnon. Hence arose the feud 
between the two heroes. [AcHiLLES.] Her pro- 
per name was Hippodamia (Schol. IZ. i. 892). 

Britannia () Bperramkh or Bperavixh, 4 
Bperravia or Bperavla: Bperravol, Bperavol [also 
TIper-]: Britanni, Brittones), the island of Eng- 
land and Scotland, which was also called 
Albion (“AA Bior, *AAoviwy, Insula Albiénum). 
Hisernia or Jreland is usually spoken of as a 
separate island, but is sometimes included 
under the general name of the Insulae Britan- 
nicae (Bpetavixa) vijoo.), which also compre- 
hended the smaller islands around the coast of 
Great Britain. The name Bépyioy (if that read- 
ing is correct) in the earliest Greek writer who 
mentions this country (Pytheas), was derived 
from Celtic mariners, and probably represents 
Vergyn=Western. It was afterwards in the 
form Ierne confined to Ireland. The name Bri- 
tannia first occurs as the Bperayvol in [Aristot.] 
mep) Kéocuov, written probably about 200 B.c., 
and next in Polybius, iii. 57. It represents the 
name used in the Gaelic language, Brython, 
of which the derivation is probably bvith, 
‘painted,’ from the custom which the inhabi- 
tants had of staining their bodies with a blue 
colour. The name Albion is by some supposed 
to describe the white cliffs of Dover: it more 
probably is an old Celtic word, Alba-inn (ef. 
Alpes), signifying ‘mountainous’: but the de- 
rivation and original use of the word are un- 
certain.—In history and nationality these islands 
had agreed with the neighbouring continent of 
Gaul. In pre-historic times the inhabitants 
were probably Iberian (a fact which Tacitus sur- 
mised when he noticed Iberian characteristics 
in the Silures, Agric. 11); but the Britons of 
whom we haye earliest record were various 
branches of the Celtic race. ‘Lheir manners 
and customs were in general the same as those 
of the Gauls; but, separated more than the 
Gauls from intercourse with civilised nations, 
they preserved the Celtic religion in a purer 
state than in Gaul, and hence Druidism, 
according to Caesar, was transplanted from 
Gaul to Britain. The Britons also retained 
many of the barbarous Celtic customs, which 
the more civilised Gauls had laid aside, although 
they had a coinage earlier than B.c. 100. They 
painted their bodies with a blue colour extracted 
from woad, in order to appear more terrible in 
battle, and Caesar even states that they had 
wives in common. The Belgae had crossed 
over from Gaul, and settled on the S. and E. 
coasts, driving the Britons into the interior of 
the island. It was not till a late period that 
the Greeks and Romans obtained any know- 
ledge of Britain. There is great reason to 
doubt whether it is correct to state that the 
Phoenicians visited the Scilly islands and the 
coast of Cornwall for the purpose of obtaining 
tin. It is more likely that the Tin Islands were 
off the N. coast of Spain. [Cassrrmriprs.] At 
the time when Caesar landed, the Cornish tin 
was brought by land to the coast of Kent and 
Hants, and thence by the trade route through 
Gaul. (Caes. B. G. v. 12; Diod. v. 22.) The 
first certain knowledge which the Greeks ob- 
tained of Britain was from the merchants of 
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Massilia about the time of Alexander the Great, 
and especially from the voyages of PyrHnas, 
who sailed round a great part of Britain. From 
this time it was generally believed that the 
island was in the form of a triangle, am error 
which continued to prevail even at a later 
period. Another important mistake, which like- 
wise prevailed for a long time, concerned the posi- 
tion of Britain in relation to Gauland Spain. As 
the NW. coast of Spain was supposed to extend 
too far to the N., and the W. coast of Gaul to 
run NE., the lower part of Britain was believed 
to lie between Spain and Gaul. (For descrip- 
tion of Britain and its inhabitants see especially 
Caes. B. G. iv. 88, v. 12; Strab. pp. 124-116, 
199-201; Mela, iii. 6; Plin. iv. 102; Tac. Agr. 
10-18.) The arrangement of territory, as the 
Romans found it, was roughly as follows :—the 
Cantii in Kent, the Regni in Sussex; the Belgae 
in Hants, Wilts, and part of Somerset ; the Duro- 
triges in Dorset and W. Somerset; the Dum- 
nonii in Devon and Cornwall; the Dobuni in 
Gloucester; the Atrebates in Oxford and 
Berks; the Catavellauni in Herts, Cambridge, 
and Rutland; the Trinobantes in Hssex and 
Suffolk; the Iceni in Norfolk; Coritani in 
Lincoln; Parisii on the Humber; to the east 
of these two the Cornovii; in the country 
between the Humber and Hadrian’s Wall the 
Brigantes ; in North Wales the Ordovices; in 
S. Wales the Silures and Demetae. The Ro- 
mans first became personally acquainted with 
the island by Caesar’s invasion. He twice landed 
in Britain (B.c. 55, 54), and though on the 
second occasion he overran the greater part of 
the SH. of the island, yet he did not take per- 
manent possession, imposing only a nominal 
tribute ; and the Britons continued practically 
as independent as before (Caes. B. G. iv. 20, v. 
5). The Romans at that time regarded it as a 
poor island hardly worth the conquest (Cic. Att. 
iv. 18, Fam. vii. 7), and made no further at- 
tempts to conquer it for nearly 100 years, though 
Ltrabo (p. 200) mentions some communication 
with the British chieftains. In the reign of 
‘Claudius (4.D. 48) they again landed in Britain, 
and permanently subdued the southern parts of 
the island (Suet. Claud. 17, Vesp. 4; Dio Cass. 
lx. 19; Tac. Agr. 18; C. I. L. vi. 920). They 
probably soon extended their conquests as far 
as Yorkshire, but had to crush frequent re- 
volts. The great victory (61) of Suetonius Pau- 
linus over the Britons who had revolted under 
Bovpicoa, still further consolidated the Roman 
dominions. In the reign of Vespasian, Peti- 
lius Cerealis and Julius Frontinus made several 
successful expeditions against the SILuRES and 
the Bricanrrs; and the conquest of S. Britain 
was consolidated by Agricola, who in 7 cam- 
paigns (78-84), overran the whole of the island 
as far N. as the Frith of Forth and the Clyde, 
between which he erected a series of forts to 
protect the Roman dominions from the incur- 
sions of the barbarians in the N. of Scotland 
(Tac. Agr. 8-38, Ann. xiv. 29-39). The Roman 
part of Britain was now called Britannia Ro- 
mana, and the N. part, inhabited by the Cale- 
donians, Britannia Barbara or Caledonia. 
The Romans, however, gave up the N. con- 
quests of Agricola in the reign of Hadrian, who, 
about 123 .D., built a stone wall from New- 
castle to Carlisle, which formed the N. boun- 
dary of their dominions. In the reign of Anto- 
ninus Pius the Romans extended their boundary 
as far as the conquests of Agricola, and erected 
a turf-built rampart connecting the Forth and 
the Clyde, the remains of which are now called 
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Grimes Dyke, Grime in the Celtic language 
signifying great or powerful. The Caledonians 
afterwards broke through this wall; and in con- 
sequence of their repeated devastations of the 
Roman dominions, the emperor Severus went 
to Britain in 208, in order to conduct the war 
against them in person. He died in the island 
at Eboracum (York) in 211. After the death of 
Severus, the Romans probably relinquished for 
ever all their conquests N. of Hadrian’s wall. In 
287 Carausius assumed the purple in Britain, and 
reigned as emperor, independent of Diocletian 
and Maximian, till 
his assassination 
by Allectus in 293. 
Allectus reigned 8 
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years, and Britain 554 
was recovered for 3 gfe 
the Empire in 296. 3 2 
Upon the resig- 8. 4 
nation of the em- $s i) 
pire by  Diocle- = a 
tian and Maximian 
(805), Britain fell to 


the share of Con- 
stantius, who died 
at Eboracum in 806, 
and his son Con- 
stantine assumed 
in the island the 
title of Caesar. 
Shortly afterwards 
the Caledonians, 
who now appear 
under the name of 
Picts and Scots, 
broke through the 
wall of Severus, 
the Saxons ravaged 
the SE. coasts of 
Britain, and the 
declining power of 
the Roman empire 
was unable to af- 
ford the province 
any effectual assis- 
tance. In the reign 
of Valentinian L., 
Theodosius, the 
father of the em- 
peror of that name, 
defeated the Picts 
and Scots (867) ; 
but in the reign of 
Honorius, Constan- 
tine, who had been 
proclaimed empe- 
ror in Britain (407), 
withdrew all the 
Roman troops from 
the island, in order 
to make himself 
master of Gaul. 
The Britons were 
thus left exposed 
to the ravages of 
the Picts and Scots, and at length, in 447, they 
called in the assistance of the Saxons, who be- 
came the masters of Britain Caledonia, which 
appears to mean ‘forest country,’ was not occu- 
pied by the Romans beyond the walls above 
mentioned. —The Roman dominions of Britain 
formed a single province till the time of 
Severus, and were governed by a legatus of the 
emperor, with whom was a procurator. Seve- 
rus divided the country into 2 provinces, Bri- 
tannia Superior and Inferior, of which the latter 
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ee contained the earlier conquests of the 
omans in the S. of the island, and the former 
the later conquests in the N,, the territories of 
the Silures, Brigantes, &c. (Herodian, iii. 8, 2; cf. 
Dio Cass. lv. 28). Upon the new division of the 
provinces in the reign of Diocletian, Britain 
was governed by a Vecariws (who resided usu- 
ally at Eboracum) subject to the Praefectus 
Praetorio of Gaul, and was divided into 4 pro- 
vinces: Britannia Prima, probably the coun- 
try S. of the Thames, and three others, of which 
the limits are uncertain, viz.: Britannia Se- 
cunda, Maxima Caesariensis, and Flavia 
Caesariensis. Besides these, there was also a 
fifth province, Valentia, which existed for a 
short time, including the conquests of Theodo- 
sius beyond the Roman wall.—The only colonies 
in Britain were Camulodunum (Colchester) in 
the east, sometimes called simply Colonia, and 
Glevum (Gloucester) in the west ; Lindum (Lin- 
col) and Eboracum (York). Of these colonies 
the capital was at first Camulodunum, but 
afterwards Eboracum, while the other three 
retained comparatively little importance. The 
occupation being chiefly military, the most im- 
portant towns were the three great fortresses, 
Eboracum, Deva (Chester), and Isca (Caerleon). 
Other considerable places were Verulamium 
(St. Albans), » municipium: Londinium, fa- 
mous for its commerce, and Aquae Solis (Bath), 
as a watering-place. The following among the 
native towns also deserve notice: Viroconium 
(Wroweter) and Calleva (Silchester), both fa- 
mous, and especially the latter, for the excava- 
tions which afford a complete ground-plan of 
the Roman town; Venta Belgarum (Wanches- 
ter), Regnum (Chichester), Durovernum (Can- 
terbury). The harbours for crossing to Gaul 
were Rutupiae (Richborough), Portus Dubris 
(Dover), Portus Lemanae (Lympne). The 
chief minerals worked in Roman times con- 
sisted of lead in the Mendips and in Flint; iron 
in Sussex and Forest of Dean; copper in N. 
Wales, and tin in Cornwall; but there are no 
traces of Roman workings in the Cornish tin- 
mines before the fourth century A.D. Some 
little gold was also found in Wales. 
Britannicus (Claudius Tiberius Britannicus 
Caesar), son of the emperor Claudius and Mes- 
salina, was born A.D. 42. He was brought up 
with Titus as companion, who afterwards put 
up a golden statue to him in memory of his 
youthful friendship (Suet. J%t. 2). He was 
treated more as a state prisoner, when Agrip- 
pina, the second wife of Claudius, induced the 
emperor to adopt her own son, and give him 
precedence over Britannicus. This son, the 
emperor Nero, ascended the throne in 54. When 
Agrippina found that her son revolted from her 
control, she induced Britannicus to lend his 
name to a movement against Nero, who caused 
him to be poisoned in 55. With him ended 
the Claudian line. (Tac. Anm. xii. 25, 41, xiii. 
14; Suet. Ner. 33: Dio Cass. lx. 32.) 
Britomartis (Bpirduapris). The name is 
said to mean ‘the sweet maiden’ or the 
‘maiden who brings blessings’ (Solin. 11.; 
Hesych.). She was a Cretan deity presiding over 
the natural gifts of the earth, the fruits of the 
soil as well as of hunting and fishing. From 
the last attribute she was known also as 
_ Dietynna, 7.e. the goddess of the nets (Si«rvov). 
When the Doric colonists absorbed her worship 
into that of Artemis, whom she resembled, 
\ they transformed the native deity into a nymph 
favoured by Artemis, explaining the name 
Dictynna by the story that she was a Cretan 
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nymph, daughter of Zeus and Carme, and 
beloved by Minos, who pursued her 9 months, 
till at length she leaped into the sea from a 
rock, was saved by falling into some nets spread 
out below, and was changed by Artemis to a 
goddess (Paus. ii. 80, 8; Strab. p. 479; Ant. 
Lib. 40; Callimach. Dian. 200; Eur, J.T’. 126; 
Verg. Cir. 301). Some have fancied an allu- 
sion to the setting of the moon in this leap into 
the sea, and take her to have been a moon 
goddess under her other name Aphaea, which 
she bore specially at Aegina (Paus. l.c.), Her 
worship was carried not only to islands and 
coasts of the Aegean, but even to Marseilles 
(C. I. G. 6764); whence the story of her wan- 
derings in Anton. Lib. 

Brixellum (Brixellanus: Bregella or Bre- 
scella), a town on the Po in Gallia Cisalpina, 
where the emperor Otho put himself to death, 
A.D. 69 (Tac. Hist. ii. 88, 39, 51). 

Brixia (Brixianus: Brescia), a town in Gallia 
Cisalpina on the road from Comum to Aquileia, 
through which the river Mella flowed (flavus 
quam molli percurrit flumine Mella, Catull. 
lxvii. 88). It was probably founded by the 
Etruscans, was afterwards a town of the Libui 
(a pagus or head of a community of villages), 
and then of the Cenomani, and finally became 
a Roman municipium, and, under Augustus, a 
colony (Strab. p. 213; Plin. iii. 138; Liv. v. 35, 
xxxii. 80; Orell. 66). It was sacked by Attila 
in 452, but recovered and flourished under the 
Lombards. 

Bromius (Bpduios), a surname of Dionysus. 

Brontes. [Cycuopss.] 

Bruchium, [ALEXANDRIA.] 

Bructéri, a people of Germany, dwelt on each 
side of the Amisia (Hms) and extended S. as 
far as the Luppia (Lippe) (Strab. p. 290; Tac. 
Ann. xiii. 55). The Bructeri joined the Batayi 
in their revolt against the Romans in .pD. 69, 
and the prophetic virgin, VELEDA, who had so 
much influence among the German tribes, was 
a native of their country. A few years after- 
wards the Bructeri were almost annihilated by 
the Chamavi and Angrivarii. (Tac. Hist. iy. 61, 
Germ. 33; Plin. Ep. ii. 7.) 

Brundisium or Brundisium nal 
Bpeytéovoy: Brundusinus ; Brindis?), a town in 


Plan of Brundusium. 
A A, inner harbour; B, outer harbour ; C, entrance which 
Caesar tried to block; D, modern town of Brindisi; 
E, islets of Barra (S, Andrea). 


Calabria, on a small bay of the Adriatic, form- 
ing an excellent harbour (mentioned in Hero- 
dotus iv. 99), to which the place owed its im- 
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portance. The outer harbour was sheltered by 
the islets of Barra, on which stood a lighthouse 
(Mel. ii. 7): from this a narrow channel led into 
the inner harbour, formed by two arms running 
inland. The Appia Via terminated at Brandu- 
sium, and it was the usual place of embarkation 


Coin of Brundusium. f 
Obv., head of Poseidon: behind, mark of value S (Semis) ; 
before, magistrate’s initials; rev., Taras on Dolphin: 
mark of value and initials of city ; struck 2nd cent. B.C. 


for Greece and the East. Hence it was the 
scene of numerous historical incidents, of which 
one of the most important was the attempt of 
Caesar to block up the entrance to the inner 
port, so as to prevent the departure of Pompey’s 
fleet (Caes. B. C.i. 24-28). It was an ancient 
town of the Sallentines, and probably not of 
Greek origin, although its foundation is ascribed 
by some writers to the Cretans, and by others 
to Diomede (Just. xii. 2; but cf. Strab. p. 282; 
Lucan, i. 610). It was at first governed by 
kings of its own, but was conquered and colo- 
nised by the Romans, B.c. 245. The poet Pacu- 
vius was born at this town, and Virgil died here 
on his return from Greece, B.c. 19. 

Bruttium, Bruttius and Bruttiorum Ager 
(Bpértia: Bruttius), more usually called Bruttii 
after the inhabitants, the S. extremity of Italy, 
separated from Lucania by a line drawn from 
the mouth of the Laus to Thurii, and sur- 
rounded on the other 8 sides by the sea. It 
was the country called in ancient times Oeno- 
tria and Italia. The country is mountainous, 
as the Apennines run through it down to the 
Sicilian Straits; it contained excellent pastu- 
rage for cattle, and the valleys produced good 
corn, olives, and fruit—The earliest inhabi- 
tants of the country were Oenotrians, a Pe- 
lasgian people from whom, with an admixture 
of Samnite invaders, came the Lucanians. 
Subsequently some Lucanians, who had re- 
volted from their countrymen in Lucania, took 
possession of the mountainous district, and 
were hence called Brutti or Brettii, which word 
is said to mean fugitives or rebels in the 
language of the Lucanians. This people, how- 
ever, inhabited only the interior of the land; 
the coast was almost entirely in the possession 
of the Greek colonies. They rose to greater 
power about 356 B.c., and conquered the Greek 
cities of Hipponium, Terina, and Thurii (Diod. 
xvi. 15; Strab. p. 255). Hence they had a 
considerable admixture of Greek in race and 
language, and are called ‘ bilingues’ by Ennius. 
They joined the Lucanians in repelling Alex- 
ander of Epirus, B.c. 826, and thé Samnites 
against Rome (Liv. Hp. 12); and though re- 
duced by the Romans after the defeat of 
Pyrrhus, they rose again and joined Hannibal 
after Cannae (Liv. xxii. 61). At the close of 
the 2nd Punic war, in which the Bruttii had 
been the allies of Hannibal, they lost their inde- 
pendence and were treated by the Romans with 
great severity. It is said by some that the 
Bruttiani or public slaves employed as lictors 
and servants of magistrates (Appian, Amn. 61; 
Strab. p. 251; Gell. x. 3) originated in this 
punishment : others think that the institution 
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was probably older, and that the connexion with 

measures taken after the Punic war was a later 

invention (see Dict. Ant.s.v. Bruttiant). Under 

Diocletian, Bruttii and Lucania were joined as” 
the 8rd region under the Vicarius Urbis, with a 

Corrector immediately in charge. 

Britus, Junius. 1. L., son of M. Junius and 
of Tarquinia, the sister of Tarquinius Superbus. 
His elder brother was murdered by Tarquinius, 
and Lucius escaped his brother’s fate only by 
feigning idiotcy, whence he received the sur- 
name of Brutus. After Lucretia had stabbed 
herself, Brutus roused the Romans to expel the 
Tarquins; and upon the banishment of the 
latter he was elected first consul with Tarquinius 
Collatinus. He loved his country better than 
his children, and put to death his 2 sons, who 
had attempted to restore the Tarquins. He fell 
in battle the same year, fighting against Aruns, 
the son of Tarquinius. Brutus was the great 
hero in the legends about the expulsion of the 
Tarquins, but we have no means of determining 
what part of the account is historical. (Livy. i. 
56-60, ii. 1; Dionys. iv. 67, v. 1; Macrob. ii. 16; 
Dio Cass. xlii. 45.)—2. D., surnamed Scanva, 
magister equitum to the dictator Q. Publilius 
Philo, B.c. 339, and consul in 325, when he 
fought against the Vestini (Liv. viii. 12).—8, D., 
surnamed Scagbva, consul 292, conquered the 
Faliscans (Livy. x. 48).—4. M., tribune of the 
plebs 195, praetor 191, when he dedicated the 
temple of the Great Idaean Mother, one of the 
ambassadors sent into Asia 189, and consul 178, 
when he subdued the Istri. He was one of the 
ambassadors sent into Asia in 171. (Liv. xxxiy. 
1, xxxvii. 55, xli. 9, xlii. 5, xliii. 16.).—5. P., tri- 
bune of the plebs 195, curule aedile 192, praetor 
190, propraetor in Further Spain, 189 (Liv. 
xxxiv. 1, xxxvii. 50).—6. D., surnamed GaLLAzE- 
cus (CALLAnCcUS) or CaLLAIcus, consul 138, 
commanded in Further Spain, and conquered 
a great part of Lusitania. From his victory 
over the Gallaeci he obtained his surname. 
(Liv. Hp. 55; Appian, Hist. 71; Vell. Pat. ii. 5.) 
He was a patron of the poet L. Accius, and well 
versed in Greek and Roman literature (Cie. 
Brut. 28).—7. D., son of No. 6, consul 77, and 
husband of Sempronia, who carried on an 
intrigue with Catiline (Sall. Cat. 40).—8. D., 
adopted by A. Postumius Albinus, consul 99, 
and hence called Brutus Albinus. He served 
under Caesar in Gaul and in the civil war. He 
commanded Czesar’s fleet at the siege of Mas- 
silia, 49, and was afterwards placed over Further 
Gaul. On his return to Rome Brutus was 
promised the praetorship and the government 
of Cisalpine Gaul for 44. Nevertheless, he 
joined the conspiracy against Caesar. After 
the death of the latter (44) he went into Cis- 
alpine Gaul, which he refused to surrender to 
Antony, who had obtained this province from 
the people. Antony made war against him, and 
kept him besieged in Mutina, till the siege was 
raised in April 48 by the consuls Hirtius and 
Pansa, and Octayianus. But Brutus only ob- 
tained a short respite. Antony was preparing 
to march against him from the N. with a large 
army, and Octavianus, who had deserted the 
senate, was marching against him from the 8. 
His only resource was flight, but he was be- 
trayed by Camillus, a Gaulish chief, and was 
put to death by Antony 43. (Caes. B. G. iii. 11, 
B.C. i. 86, 45; App. B. C. iii. 97; Dio Cass. 
xlvi. 58; Cic. ad Fam. xi. 5, 6, 13.).—9. M., 
praetor 88, belonged to the party of Marius, and 
put an end to his own life in 82, that he might 
not fall into the hands of Pompey, who com. 
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zianded Sulla’s fleet—10, L., also called Da- 
MASIPPUS, praetor 82, when the younger Marius 
was blockaded at Praeneste, put to death at 
Rome by order of Marius several of the most 
eminent senators of the opposite party (Appian, 
B.C. i. 88).—11, M., married Servilia, the half- 
sister of Cato of Utica. He was tribune of the 
plebs, 83; and in 77 he espoused the cause of 
Lepidus, and was placed in command of the 
forces in Cisalpine Gaul, where he was slain by 
command of Pompey (Appian, B. C. ii. 111).— 
12. M., the so-called tyrannicide, son of No. 11 
and Servilia, the half-sister of Cato Uticensis. 
He lost his father when he was only 8 years 
old, and was trained by his uncle Cato in the 
principles of the aristocratical party. He was 
adopted by his uncle, Q. Servilius Caepio, as his 
heir; hence he sometimes appears as Q. Caepio 
Brutus. Accordingly, on the breaking out of 
the civil war, 49, he joined Pompey, although 
he was the murderer of his father. After the 
battle of Pharsalia, 48, he was not only pardoned 
by Caesar, but received from him the greatest 
marks of confidence and favour. Caesar made 
him governor of Cisalpine Gaul in 46, and 
praetor in 44, and also promised him the go- 
vernment of Macedonia. But notwithstanding 
all the obligations he was under to Caesar, he 
was persuaded by Cassius to murder his bene- 
factor under the delusive idea of again establish- 
ing the republic. [Canssr.] After the murder 
of Caesar Brutus spent a short time in Italy, 
and then took possession of the province of 
Macedonia. He was joined by Cassius, who 
commanded in Syria, and their united forces 
were opposed to those of Octavian and Antony. 
Two battles were fought in the neighbourhood 

of Philippi (42), in the former of which Brutus 

was victorious though Cassius was defeated, but 

in the latter Brutus also was defeated and put 
‘an end to his own life.——Brutus’s wife was 

Porcrs, the daughter of Cato.—Brutus was an 

ardent student of literature and philosophy, but 


he appears to have been deficient.in_ judgment | 


and original power. He wrote several works, 
all of which have perished. He was a literary 
friend of Cicero, who dedicated to him his Tuscu- 
lanae Disputationes, De Finibus, and Orator, 
and who has given the name of Brutws to his 
dialogue on illustrious orators. (Plut. Brut; 
Dio Cass. xliv. 12-85; Appian, B. C. ii, iii., iv.) 

Bryanium, a town of Paeonia in Macedonia 
(Liv. xxxi. 89; Strab. p. 327). 

Bryaxis (Bpvatis), an Athenian sculptor, 
about 850 B.c. He was employed, along with 
Scopas, Leochares, and Timotheus, for the 
sculptures which adorned the sides of the Mau- 
soleum (see Dict. Antiq. s.v. Mausoleum). 

Brygi or Bryges (Bptyor, Bpiyes), a barbarous 
People in the N. of Macedonia, probably of 

lyrian or Thracian origin, who were still in 
Macedonia at the time of the Persian war. The 
Phrygians were believed by the ancients to have 
been a portion of this people, who emigrated to 

_ Asia in early times. [PHrycrs.] 

Bryséae (Bpvceaz), a town of Laconia, SW.’of 
Sparta (ZJ. ii. 583; Paus. iii. 20). 

Bubassus (B’8accos), an ancient city of Caria, 
E. of Cnidus, which gave name to the bay (Bu- 
bassius Sinus) and the peninsula (4 Xepoovncos 
n BuBacotn), on which it stood (Hdt. i. 174; 
Diod. y. 62; Plin. v. 104). Ovid speaks of 
Biibdsides nurus (Met. ix. 6438). 

Bubastis (Bo’Baoris), the Egyptian goddess 
Bast, whose name has been confused with Pa- 
Bast, i.e. the house of Bast. The Greeks identi- 

fied her with Artemis, since she was the goddess 
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of the moon, and also of childbirth. The cat 
was sacred to her, and she was represented in 
the form of a cat, or of a female with the head 
of a cat. (Hdt. ii. 59, 137,156; Ov. Met. v. 380.) 

Bubastis or -us (Bo’Baotis or -os: BovBaort- 
tns: Tel Basta, Ru.), strictly ‘the house of 
Bast’ (see above), the Pibeseth of the Bible, 
was the capital of the Nomos Bubastites in 
Lower Egypt, stood on the E. bank of the Pelu- 
siac branch of the Nile, and was the chief seat 
of the worship of Bubastis, whose annual festival 
was kept here. It was the capital of the 22nd 
Dynasty, 966-766 B.c. Under the Persians the 
city was dismantled, and lost much of its im- 
portance. (Hdt. ii. 59, 137; Strab. p. 805.) 

Bubona. [Eprona. ? 

Bubuleus, C. Junius (C. Junius Bubulcus 
Brutus), consul B.c. 317, a second time in 318, 
and a third time in 811; in the last of these 
years he carried on the war against the Sam- 
nites with great success. He was censor in 
309, and dictator in 802, when he defeated the 
Aequians ; in his dictatorship he dedicated the 
temple of Safety which he had vowed in his 
third consulship. The walls of this temple were 
adorned with paintings by C. Fabius Pictor. 
(liv. ix. 88, x. 1; Val. Max. viii. 14; Plin. 
xxxv. 19.) 

Bucéphala or -ia (Bouxépada or -aAcia: The- 
lwm), a city on the Hydaspes (Jhelum) in N. 
India (the Punjab), built by Alexander, after 
his battle with Porus, in memory of his fa- 
vourite charger Bucephalus, whom he buried 
here. It stood at the place where Alexander 
crossed the river. (Arrian, Anabd. v. 19; Curt. 
ix. 8, 23; Diod. xvii. 95.) 

Bicéphalus (Boveépados), the celebrated 
horse of Alexander the Great, which Philip 
purchased for thirteen talents, and which no 
one was able to break in except the youthful 
Alexander. This horse carried Alexander 
through his Asiatic campaigns, and died in 
India B.c. 827. (Plut. Alex. 6, 61.) 

Budalia, a town in Lower Pannonia near 
Sirmium, the birth-place of the emperor Decius. 

Budini (Bovdtvo:), a Scythian people, who 
dwelt N. of the Bastarnae in Sarmatia. Hero- 
dotus (iv. 108) calls the nation yAaukdy re kal 
muppév, which some interpret ‘with blue eyes 
and red hair,’ and others ‘painted blue and 
red,’ The former view is the more likely, and 
they were probably a Slavonian race, dwelling 
about the Borysthenes (Dnieper). 

Budéron (Bovdopov), a fortress in Salamis on 
a promontory of the same name opposite 
Megara. 

Bulis (BodArs) and Sperthias (S7ep6ins), two 
Spartans, voluntarily went to Xerxes and offered 
themselves for punishment to atone for the 
murder of the heralds whom Darius had sent 
to Sparta; but they were dismissed uninjured 
by the king (Hat. vii. 134). 

Bilis (BodArs: BovAcos), a town in Phocis on 
the Corinthian gulf, and on the borders of 
Boeotia (Paus. x. 87; Strab. pp. 409, 423). 

Bullis (Bullinus, Bullio -onis, Bulliensis), a 
town of Illyria on the coast, S. of Apollonia 
(Strab. p. 316). 

Bupalus and his brother Athénis, sculptors 
of Chios, lived about B.c. 500, and are said to 
have made caricatures of the poet Hipponax, 
which the poet requited by the bitterest satires 
(Plin. xxxvi. 11; Hor. Epod. vi. 14). 

Buphras (Bovgpds), a mountain in Messenia 
near Pylos. 

Buprasium (Bovmpdciov: -cvebs, -olwv, 
-ol8ns), an ancient town in Elis, mentioned in 
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the Iliad, which had disappeared in the time of 
Strabo (Zl. ii. 615; Strab. p. 340). 

Birra (Bodpa: Bovpaios, Bovpios), one of the 
twelve cities of Achaia, destroyed by an earth- 
quake, together with Helice, but subsequently 
rebuilt (Hdt. i.145; Strab. p. 386; Paus. vii. 25). 

Burdigala (BoupdiyaAw: Bordeaux), the 
capital of the Bituriges Vivisei in Aquitania, on 
the left bank of the Garumna (Garonne), was a 
place of great commercial importance, and at a 
later time one of the chief seats of literature 
and learning : under Diocletian the chief town 
of Aquitania Secunda. It was the birthplace 
of the poet Ausonius. (Strab. p. 190; Auson. 
Ord. Nob. Urb. 14; Amm. Mare. xy. 11.) 

Burgundiénes or Burgundii, a powerful 
nation of Germany, dwelt originally between 
the Viadus (Oder) and the Vistula, and were of 
the same race as the Vandals or Goths. They 
pretended, indeed, to be descendants of the 
Romans, whom Drusus and Tiberius had left 
in Germany as garrisons, but this descent was 
eyidently invented by them to obtain more 
easily from the Romans a settlement W. of the 
Rhine (Amm. Mare. xvii. 5). They were driven 
out of their original abodes between the Oder 
and the Vistula by the Gepidae, and the greater 
part of them migrated W. and settled in the 
country on the Main, where they carried on 
frequent wars with their neighbours the Ale- 
manni. In the fifth century they settled W. of 
the Alps in Gaul, where they founded the 
powerful kingdom of Burgundy. Their chief 
towns were Geneva and Lyons. (Zosim. i. 27, 
68; Oros. vii. 32.) 

Burii, a people of Germany, dwelt near the 
sources of the Oder and Vistula, and sided with 
the Romans in the wars of Trajan against the 
Dacians, and of M. Aurelius against the Marco- 
manni (Tac. Germ. 48; Dio Cass. lxyiii. 8, 
lxxi. 18). 

Burrus, Afranius, was appointed by Claudius 
praefectus praetorio, A.D. 52, and in conjunc- 
tion with Seneca conducted the education of 
Nero. He opposed Nero’s tyrannical acts, and 
was poisoned by command of the emperor, 63. 
(Tac. Ann. xii. xiii, xiv.; Dio Cass. lii. 18; 
Suet. Ner.) 

Bursa. [Puancvs.] 

Bursao (Bursaoensis, Bursavolensis), a town 
of the Autrigonae in Hispania Tarraconensis. 

Busiris (Bovcipis), king of Egypt, son of 
Poseidon and Lysianassa, is said to have sacri- 
ficed all foreigners that visited Egypt. Heracles, 
on his arrival in Egypt, was likewise seized and 
led to the altar, but he broke his chains, and 
slew Busiris. This myth seems to point out a 
time when the Egyptians were accustomed to 
offer human sacrifices to their deities. (Hdt. ii. 
45; Pherecyd. fr. 83; Diod. iv. 27; Ov. Met. 
ix. 183; Verg. Georg. iii. 5.) 

Busiris (Bovoipis: Bovoipirys). 1. (Abousir, 
Ru.), the capital of the Nomos Busirites in 
Lower Egypt, stood just in the middle of the 
Delta, on the W. bank of the Nile, and had a 
great temple of Isis, the remains of which are 
still standing (Hdt. i. 59; Strab. p. 802).— 
2. (Abousir near Jizeh), a small town, a little 
NW. of Memphis. 

Butéo, Fabius. 1. N., consul z.c. 247, in 
the first Punic war, was employed in the siege 
of Drepanum.—2, M., consul 245, also in the 
first Punic war. In 216 he was appointed 
dictator to fill up the vacancies in the senate 
occasioned by the battle of Cannae.—%. Q., 
praetor 181, with the province of Cisalpine 
Gaul. In 179 he was one of the triumyirs for 
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founding a Latin colony in the territory of thé 
Pisani. (Liv. xly. 13.) 

Bites (Bovrys). 1. Son of Teleon, an Athe- 
nian. He was one of the Argonauts, and when 
the Argo passed the island of the Sirens swam 
ashore, but was saved by Aphrodite, by whom 
he became father of Eryx (Ap. Rh. iv. 914; 
Hyg. Fab. 260).—2. Son of Pandion and 
Zeuxippe, brother of Erechtheus. He became 
priest of Poseidon Erechthonius; from him was 
named the deme Butadae in the tribe Aegeis, 
and his descendants were the priestly family of 
the Hteobutadae. An altar to the hero Butes 
stood in the Erechtheum (Paus. i. 26. 5; ef. 
CuTHoniA; EREcTHEUS), and the priestess of 
Athene Polias was chosen from the family of 
the Eteobutadae. 

.“Buthrotum (Bovdpwrdy : Bovbpétios: Butrin- 
to), a town of Epirus on a small peninsula, 
opposite Corcyra, a seaport and colonised by 
the Romans (Strab. p. 324; Verg. Aen. iii. 291). 

Buto (Bovrs), an Egyptian divinity, wor- 
shipped principally in the town of Buro. She 
was the nurse of Horus and Bubastis, the 
children of Osiris and Isis, and she saved them 
from the persecutions of Typhon by concealing 
them in the floating island of Chemmis. The 
Greeks identified her with Leto, and repre- 
sented her as the goddess of night. The shrew- 
mouse (uvyaA7) and the hawk were sacred to 
her. (Hat. ii. 59, 67, 155.) 

Bito (Bovrdé, Bovrn, or Bodros: Bovroirns : 
Baltim? Ru.), the chief city of the Nomos 
Chemmites in Lower Egypt, stood near the 
Sebennytic branch of the Nile, on the Lake of 
Buto (Bovrich Aluyn, also SeBevvuTiny), and 
was celebrated for its oracle of the goddess 
Buto, in honour of whom a festival was held at 
the city. 

Butuntum (Bitonto), a town of Apulia, 
12 miles W. of Barium and 5 from the sea. 

Buxentum (Buxentinus, Buxentius: Poli- 
castro), originally Pyxus (Mvéovs), a town on 
the W. coast of Lucania and on the river 
Buxentius, was founded by Micythus, tyrant 
of Messana, B.c. 471, and was afterwards a 
Roman colony (Diod. xi. 59; Strab. p. 258). 

Byblini Montes (r& BUBAwva spn), the moun- 
tains whence the Nile is said to flow in the 
mythical geography of Aeschylus (Prom. 811). 

Byblis (BuBAts), daughter of Miletus, was in 
love with her brother Caunus, whom she pur- 
sued through various lands, till at length, worn 
out with sorrow, she was changed into a 
fountain (Ov. Met. ix. 450; Paus. vii. 5). 

Byblus (BuBAos: Jeberl), an ancient city 
on the coast of Phoenicia, between Berytus and 
Tripolis, a little N. of the river Adonis, the chief 
seat of the worship of Aponts. (Strab. p. 755.) 

Bylazora (Veles), a town in Paeonia, on 
the river Astycus (Pol. v. 97; Liv. xliv. 26). 

Byrsa (Bipoa), the citadel of CarTHAGO. 
\VByzacium or Byzacéna Regio (Bu(dkuov, 
BuCakls xépa: S. part of T'wnis), the S. portion 
of the Roman province of Africa. [AFRICA.] 

Byzantini Scriptores, the general name of 
the historians who have given an account of 
the Eastern or Byzantine empire from the 
time of -Constantine the Great, a.D. 825, to the 
destruction of the empire, 1453. They all 
wrote in Greek, and may be divided into 
different classes. 1. The historians, whose 
collected works form an uninterrupted history 
of the Byzantine empire, and whose writings 
are therefore called Corpus Historiae Byzan- 
tinae. They are: (1) Zonaras, who begins 
with the creation of the world, and brings 
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his history down to 1188. (2) NicePHorus 
ACOMINATUS, whose history extends from 1188 
to 1206. (3) NicrPHORUS GREGORAS, whose 
history extends from 1204 to1381. (4) Laonrcus 
CHALCONDYLES, whose history extends from 
1297 to 1462: his work is continued by an 
anonymous writer to 1565.—2. The chrono- 
graphers, who give a brief chronological sum- 
mary of universal history from the creation of 
the world to their own times. These writers 
are very numerous: the most important of them 
are GEORGIUS SYNCELLUS, THEOPHANES, NICE- 
PHORUS, CEDRENUS, SmmEoN METAPHRASTES, 
MicHarL Guycas, the authors of the Chronicon 
Paschale, &c.—38. The writers who have treated 
of separate portions of Byzantine history, such 
as Zostmus, Procopius, AcatTutas, ANNA Com- 
NENA, Crnnamus, Lzo Diaconus, &c.—4. The 
writers who have treated of the constitution, 
antiquities, &c., of the empire, such as JoANNES 
Lypus, ConstantTinus VI. PoRPHYROGENNETUS. 
A collection of the Byzantine writers was pub- 
lished at Paris by command of Louis XIV. in 
86 vols. fol. 1645-1711. A reprint of this edition, 
with additions, was published at Venice in 23 
vols. fol. 1727-1733. The Corpus Scriptorum 
Historiae Byzantinae, to include all the above, 
was commenced by Niebuhr, Bonn, 1828, con- 
tinued by Bekker, Dindorf, and others. 

Byzantium (Bu(dyriov: BuCdytios, Byzan- 
tius: Constantinople), a town on the Thracian 
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great importance to its security because they 
derived corn supplies from the shores of the 
Black Sea. Afterwards it became subject in 
succession to the Macedonians and the Romans. 
In the civil war between Pescennius Niger and 
Severus, it espoused the cause of the former: it 
was taken by Severus A.D. 196 after a siege of 
three years, and a considerable part of it was 
destroyed. A new city was built by its side 
(880) by Constantine, who made it the capital 
of the empire, and changed its name into Con- 
stantinopolis. The circumference of Byzan- 
tium was five miles; that of Constantinople 
about thirteen. In imitation of Rome it was 
divided into fourteen regions, the thirteenth being 
Galata, across the Golden Horn. It continued 
the capital of the Roman empire in the Hast 
until its capture by the Turks in 1453. An 
account of its history does not fall within the 
scope of this work. 


Cc. 


Cabalia or -is (KaBadta, KaBadis: KaBa- 
Aevs, KaBdaAtos), a small district of Asia Minor, 
between Phrygia, Caria, Lycia, and Pamphylia: 
the chief town was Cibyra (Hat. iii. 90 ; Strab. 
p. 631; Plin. v. 27). 

Cabasa or -us (KdBacos: KaBacirns), the 
chief city of the Nomos Cabasites, in Lower 
Egypt. 
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Plan of Byzantium and Constantinopolis. 


Bosporus, founded by the Megarians, B.c. 658, 
‘is said to have derived its name from Byzas, 
the leader of the colony and the son of Posei- 
‘don. It was said that the oracle of Apollo told 

them to build their city opposite ‘ the city of the 

blind,’ ze. Chalcedon, whose founders had 
blindly neglected the better site of Byzantium 

(Hat. iv. 144; Strab. p. 320; Tac. Ann. xii. 63 ; 

Diod. iv. 49). It was situated on two hills, 


was forty stadia in circumference, and its acro- | 


polis stood on the site of the present seraglio. 
Its favourable position, commanding as it did 

the entrance to the Euxine, soon rendered it a 

place of great commercial importance. It was 
| taken by Pausanias after the battle of Plataea, 
B.c. 479; and it was alternately in the posses- 
-sion of the Athenians and Lacedaemonians 
during the Peloponnesian war. The Lacedae- 
' monians were expelled from Byzantium by 
,Thrasybulus in 890, and the city remained inde- 
pendent for some years. It was besieged by 
| Philip in 840, and relieved by the Athenian 
| leet under Chares. The Athenians attached 


Cabellio (Cavailion), a town of Gaul on the 
Druentia between Vapincum (Gap) and Are- 
late (Arles). 

Cabillonum (Chdlons-sur-Saédne), a town of 
the Aedui on the Arar (Saéne) in Gallia Lug- 
dunensis, a place of some commercial activity 
when Caesar was in Gaul (8.c. 58) (Strab. p. 
192; Caes. B. G. vii. 42; Amm. xy. 11). 

Cabira (ra KéBerpa: Niksor), a place in Pon- 
tus (Polemoniacus) on the borders of Armenia, 
a little NE. of Comana, and on the road from 
Amasen to Colonia; a frequent residence of 
Mithridates, who was defeated here by Lucullus, 
B.C. 71. Pompey made it a city, and named it 
Diospolis. Under Augustus it was called 
Sebaste (Strab. p. 557), afterwards Neocaesarea. 
y Cabiri (KdBeipor), mystic divinities of the 
Pelasgi (Hdt. ii. 51); z.e. of some tribes of the 
Greek race dating from prehistoric times. 
They were chiefly worshipped in the islands of 
the North Aegaean, in Lemnos and Imbros, 
and especially in Samothrace, but also on the 
coasts of Asia Minor, at Thebes, Andania, and 
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even in parts of Western Europe (Strab. pp. 
198, 472). They seem to have formed a group 
of four deities, a mother goddess, Axieros, from 
whom were born the god Axiocersos and the 
goddess Axiocersa, whose son Casmilos was 
the orderer of the universe. The Pelasgi are 
said to have offered tithes to them for fruitful 
harvests and escape from famine (Dionys. i. 
23); and their mysteries as celebratedin Samo- 
thrace (into which Cicero may perhaps have 
been initiated : see N. D. i. 42,119) revealed the 
manner of the creation of the world with which 
the Cabiri themselves were concerned. From 
similarity in their functions, as well as from 
some resemblance in their mysteries to the 
Bleusinia, these deities have been identified 
with various Greek and Roman deities: Axi- 
eros with Demeter (but also with Aphrodite 
and with Juno), Axiocersos with Hades but 
also with Zeus, Apollo, and Dionysus), Axio- 
cersa with Persephone (but also with Athene), 
Casmilos with Eros and with Hermes. In the 
‘Chablais’ sculptures of the Vatican the figures 
of Apollo, Aphrodite, and Eros are represented 
at the base of the statues of Axiocersos, Aphro- 
dite, and Eros respectively. A different view 
of the Cabiri is presented in the traditions 
which make them two youthful deities or 
&vaxtes, compared to the Dioscuri and often so 
regarded. One of these was slain by the other, 
by which myth it is sought to explain the single 
Cabirus deity worshipped at Thessalonica. 
This myth (which recalls certain features in 
the myth of Dionysus Zagreus, of Adonis, and 
of Attis) is further varied by the representation 
of three youthful Cabiri, one of whom is slain by 
his two brothers and afterwards recalled to life. 
This murder and the resurrection are repre- 
sented on Etruscan mirrors. With the Cabiric 
rites of Etruria the Romans seem to have con- 
nected alike the Penates and the Dioscuri. 

Cabylé (KaBvA7n), a town on the river Tonsus 
in Thrace (Strab. p. 330). 

Cacus, son of Vulcan, was a huge giant, who 
inhabited a cave on Mt. Aventine, and plun- 
dered the surrounding country. When Hercules 
came to Italy with the oxen which he had 
taken from Geryon in Spain, Cacus stole part 
of the cattle while the hero slept; and, as he 
dragged the animals into his cave by their tails, 
it was impossible to discover their traces. But 
when the remaining oxen passed by the cave, 
those within began to bellow, and were thus 
discovered, whereupon Cacus was slain by 
Hercules. In honour of his victory, Hercules 
dedicated the ara maxima, which continued 
to exist ages afterwards in Rome. (Oy. Fast. 
i, 543; Verg. Aen. viii. 185; Liv. i. 7.) 

Cacyparis (Kax’rapis or Kakdrapis: Cassi- 
bilz), a river in Sicily, S. of Syracuse. 

Cadéna (7a Kddnva), a city of Cappadocia, 
residence of king Archelaiis (Strab. p. 537). 

Cadi (Kddo.: Kadnvds: Gediz), a city of 
Phrygia Epictetus, on the borders of Lydia 
(Strab. p. 576; Prop. v. 6, 8). 7 

Cadméa. Brace 

Cadmus (Kdduos). 1. Son of Agenor, king of 
Phoenicia, and of Telephassa, and brother of 
Europa. When Europa was carried off by Zeus 
to Crete, Agenor sent Cadmus in search of his 
sister, enjoining him not to return without her. 
Unable to find her after journeying to Crete, 
Rhodes, Thasos, and Thera, where local tradi- 
tions about him were preserved, Cadmus settled 
in Thrace ; but having consulted the oracle at 
Delphi, he was commanded by the god to follow 
a cow of a certain kind, and to build a town on 
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the spot where the cow should sink down with 
fatigue. Cadmus found the cow in Phocis and 
followed her into Boeotia, where she sank down 
on the-spot on which Cadmus built Cadmea, 
afterwards the citadel of Thebes. (Diod. v. 58; 
Apollod. ii. 1, 8; Hat. ii. 44, iv. 147; Paus. iii. 
1, ix. 12.) Intending to sacrifice the cow to 
Athene, he sent some persons to the neighbour- 
ing well of Ares to fetch water. This well was 
guarded by a dragon, a son of Ares, who killed 
the men sent by Cadmus. Thereupon Cadmus 
slew the dragon, and, on the advice of Athene, 
sowed the teeth of the monster, out of which 
armed men grew up called Sparti or the Sown. 
who killed each other, with the exception of 
five, who were the ancestors of the Thebans, 
(Eur. Phoen. 656; Pind. Pyth. iii. 167, Isthm. 
vi. 18; Ov. Met. ii. 32.) Athene assigned to 
Cadmus the government of Thebes, and Zeus 
gave him Harmonia, the daughter of Ares and 
Aphrodite, for his wife. The marriage solemnity 
was honoured by the presence of all the Olym- 
pian gods in the Cadmea. Cadmus gave to 
Harmonia the famous peplus and necklace 
which he had received from Hephaestus or 
from Europa, and he became by her the father 
of Autonoé, Ino, Semele, Agave, and Polydorus. 
Subsequently Cadmus and Harmonia quitted 
Thebes, and went to the Enchelians; this 
people chose Cadmus as their king, and with 
his assistance they conquered the Llyrians. 
After this, Cadmus had another son, whom he 
called Ilyrius (Hat. v. 57, 61; Eur. Bacch. 
1814; Apollod. iii. 5. 4; Paus. ix. 5; Strab. p. 
826). In the end, Cadmus and Harmonia were 
changed into serpents, and were removed by 
Zeus to Elysium.—Cadmus is said to have 
introduced into Greece from Phoenicia or Egypt 
an alphabet of sixteen letters, and to have been 
the first who worked the mines of Mount Pan- 
gaeon in Thrace. The story of Cadmus seems 
to suggest the establishment of a Phoenician 
settlement in Greece, by means of which the 
alphabet, the art of mining, and civilization, 
came into the country. The name Cadmus is 
taken to represent a Phoenician word Cadmon, 
meaning ‘the Oriental.’ Some have preferred 
to connect the stories of Cadmus with the 
Cabiri, and to identify his name with Casmilos 
[Caprri1].—2 Of Miletus, a son of Pandion, the 
earliest Greek historian or logographer, liyed 
about B.c. 540. He wrote a work on the founda- 
tion of Miletus and the earliest history of 
Ionia generally, in four books. (Strab. p. 18.) 
Fragments in Miiller, Fragm. Hist. Graec. 

Cadmus (Kdduos). (Khonas Dagh), amoun- 
tain in Caria, on the borders of Phrygia. A 
river of the same name flowed into the Lycus 
(Strab. p. 578). 

Cadurci, a people in Gallia Aquitanica, in 
the country now called Querci (a corruption of 
Cadurci), were celebrated for their manufac- 
tories of linen, coverlets, &c. Their capital 
was Divona, afterwards Civitas Cadurcorum, 
now Cahors, where are the remains of a Roman 
amphitheatre and of an aqueduct. A part of 
the town still bears the name les Cadurcas 
(Caes. B.G. vii. 4, 64, 75). 

Cadiisii (Kadovc10), or Gélae (P7Am), a 
powerful Scythian tribe in the mountains SW. 
of the Caspian, on the borders of Media Atro- 
patene. Under the Medo-Persian empire they 
were troublesome neighbours, but the Syrian 
kings reduced them to tributary auxiliaries. 
(Strab. pp. 506, 525; Diod. xy. 18; Polyb. v. 79.) 

Cadytis (Kadutis), according to Herodotus, a 
great city of the Syrians of Palestine, not much 
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smaller than Sardis, was taken by Necho, king 
of Egypt, after his defeat of the ‘Syrians’ at 
Magdolus. Some have thought it to be the 
Greek form of a name Kadesh (z.e. the holy) 
given to Jerusalem; but Herodotus seems to 
reckon it among the seaports of Palestine ; and 
it is more probable that the Cadytis of Hero- 
dotus = Gaza, of which name Klazita and 
Ghuzza are other forms (Hdb. ii. 159, iii. 5). 

Caecilia. [TanaQuit. | 

Caecilia Metella. [(Mrrrnxa.] 

Caecilia Gens, plebeian, claimed descent 
from Caxrcuuus, the founder of Praeneste, or 
Caecas, the companion of Aeneas. Most ofthe 
Caecilii are mentioned under their cognomens, 
Bassus, Mrerentus, Rurus: for others see 
below. 5 

Caecilius. 1. Q., a wealthy Roman eques, 
who adopted his nephew Atticus in his will, 
and left him a fortune of ten millions of 
sesterces.—2, Caecilius Calactinus, a Greek 
rhetorician at Rome in the time of Augustus, 
was a native of Cale Acte in Sicily (whence his 
name Calactinus). He wrote a great number of 
works on rhetoric, grammar, and_ historical 
subjects, which have perished.—3, Caecilius 
Statius, a Roman comic poet, the immediate 
predecessor of Terence, was by birth an Insu- 
brian Gaul, and a native of Milan. Being a 
slave he bore the servile appellation of Statzws, 
which was afterwards, probably when he 
received his freedom, converted into a sort of 
cognomen, and he became known as Caecilius 
Statius. He died B.c. 168. We have the titles 
of forty of his dramas, but only a few fragments 
of them are preserved. They belonged to the 
class of Palliatae, or adaptations of the works 
of Greek writers of the New Comedy. Caecilius 
ranked high as a writer of comedy with the 
Romans, and apparently as a critic, since 
Terence is said to have trusted to his verdict 
when he began to write (Suet. de Vir. Illust.; cf. 
Hor. Hp. ii. 1, 59; Gell. iv. 20; Cic. Brut. 74, 
258). Cicero finds fault with his Latinity (ad 
Att. vii. 8, de Opt. Gen. Or. 1). 4 

Caecina, the name of a family of the Etrus- 
can city of Volaterrae, probably derived from 
the river Caecina, which flows by the town.— 
1. A. Caecina, whose cause Cicero pleaded in 
an action to recover property from which he 
had been ejected, B. c. 69.—2. A, Caecina, son 
of the preceding, published a libellous work 
against Caesar, and was in consequence sent 
into exile after the battle of Pharsalia, B.c. 48. 
He afterwards joined the Pompeians in Africa, 
and upon the defeat of the latter in 46, he 
surrendered to Caesar, who spared his life. 
Cicero wrote several letters to Caecina, and 
speaks of him as a man of ability. Caecina 
was the author of a work on the Htrusca 
Disciplina. (Suet. Jul. 75 ; Sen. Q.N. ii. 39, 49, 
56; Cic. ad Fam. vi. 6, 9.)—3, A, Caecina 
Volaterranus assisted Octavianus in his nego- 
tiations with Antony B.c. 41, and was much 
valued by him (Appian, B. C.v. 60; Cic. ad Att. 
xvi. 8).—4, A, Caecina Severus, a distinguished 

_ general in the reigns of Augustus and Tiberius. 
He was governor of Moesia in a.D. 6, when he 
fought against the two Batos in the neighbour- 
ing provinces of Dalmatia and Pannonia. 
[Bato.] In 15 he fought as the legate of 
Germanicus, against Arminius, and in conse- 
quence of his success received the insignia of a 
triumph. (Tac. Ann, i. 31, 63, iii. 33.)—5, Cae- 
\¢ina Tuscus, son of Nero’s nurse, appointed 
governor of Egypt by Nero, but banished for 
mating use of the baths which had been erected 
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in anticipation of the emperors arrival in 
Egypt. He returned from banishment on the 
death of Nero, s.p. 68.—6, A. Caecina Alienus, 
was quaestor in Baetica in Spain at Nero’s 
death, and was one of the foremost in joining 
the party of Galba. He wasrewarded by Galba, 
with the command of a legion in Upper Ger- 
many; but, being detected in embezzling some 
of the public money, the emperor ordered him 
to be prosecuted. Caecina, in revenge, joined 
Vitellius, and was sent by the latter into Italy 
with an army of 30,000 men towards the end of 
68. After ravaging the country of the Helvetii, 
he crossed the Alps by the pass of the Great St. 
Bernard, and laid siege to Placentia, from 
which he was repulsed by the troops of Otho, 
who had succeeded Galba. Subsequently he 
was joined by Fabius Valens, another general 
of Vitellius, and their united forces gained 
a victory over Otho’s army at Bedriacum. 
Vitellius having thus gained the throne, 
Caecina was made consul on the 1st of Septem- 
ber, 69, and was shortly afterwards sent against 
Antonius Primus, the general of Vespasian, 
But he again proved a traitor, and espoused the 
cause of Vespasian, Some years afterwards (79), 
he conspired against Vespasian, and was slain 
by order of Titus. (Tac. Hist. i, 58, 61, iii. 13; 
Dio Cass. Ixiv. 7, Ixvi. 16; Suet. Tit. 6.)— 
7. Decius Albinus Caecina, a Roman satirist 
in the time of Arcadius and Honorius. 
Caecinus (Kaicuvds or Karkivos), a river 
in Bruttium flowing into the Sinus Scyla- 
cius by the town Caecinum (Thue. iii. 103. 
Paus. vi. 6, 4). 
Caeciibus Ager, a marshy district in Latium, 
bordering on the gulf of Amyclae close to Fundi, 
and including the marshy district which sur- 
rounded Tarracina, celebrated for its wine 
(Caecubwm) in the age of Horace (Hor. Od. i. 
20, 11.145 cf. Strab. p. 284). In the time of Pliny 
(xiv. 61) the reputation of this wine was entirely 
gone. (See Dict. of Ant. s.v. Vinwm.) 
Caectilus, an ancient Italian hero, son of 


“Vulcan, is said to have founded PRAENESTE. 


In the region of Praeneste there were two 
brothers Depidii (some have read this into 
Indigites), living as herdsmen. As _ their 
sister sat by the fireside in their hut, a 
spark fell upon her lap, and she became the 
mother of Caeculus. The child grew up as a 
robber, and eventually collected a number of 
shepherds and founded Praeneste. When a 
proof of his divine origin was demanded, Vulcan 
sent a flame of fire. It is clearly a local Prae- 
nestine story based upon the custom of a state- 
hearth established at the foundation of cities, 
the fratres Depidii being probably regarded as 
the Lares of Praeneste; there are also points 
of resemblance to the stories of Romulus and 
Servius Tullius (Verg. Aen. vii. 679, x. 544; 
Serv. ad Aen. vii. 681). 

Caeles or Caelius Vibenna, the leader of an 
Etruscan army, is said to have come to 
Rome in the reign either of Romulus or of 
Tarquinius Priscus, and to have settled on the 
hill called after him the Caelian.. 

Caelia (KaAia: Ceglie), a town in Apulia 
between Canusium and Barium on the road to 
Brundusium (Strab. p. 282), 

Caelium (Ceglie), a town in Calabria about 
25 miles west of Brundusium. 

Caelius or Coelius. 1. Antipater. [ANTI- 
patHR.|—2. Aurelianus, [AURELIANUS.] — 
3. Caldus. [Caupus.]—4. Rufus. [Rurus.] 

Caelius or Coelius Mons. [Roma.] 

Caenae (Kavai: Senn), a city of Mesopo- 

xa 
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tamia, on the W. bank of the Tigris, oppo- 
site the mouth of the Lycus (Ken. Anab. ii. 
4, 28). 

Cans, Caenépdlis, or NeapOlis (Kav) réris, 
Néy wéAts: Keneh), a city of Upper Egypt, on 
the right bank of the Nile, alittle below Coptos 
and opposite to Tentyra (Hat. ii. 91). 

Caeneus (Kavevs), one of the Lapithae, son 
of Elatus, was originally a maiden named 
Caenis, who was beloved by Poseidon, and was 
by this god changed into a man, and rendered 
invulnerable. As a man he took part in the 
Argonautic expedition and the Calydonian 
hunt. In the battle between the Lapithae and 
the Centaurs at the marriage of Pirithous, he 
was buried by the Centaurs under a mass of 
trees, as they were unable to kill him, but he 
was changed into a bird. In the lower world 
Caeneus recovered his female form. (Verg. 
Aen. vi. 448; Ov. Met. xii. 172, 459.) 

Caeni or Caenici, a Thracian people between 
the Black Sea and the Panysus. | 

Caenina (Caeninensis), a town of the Sabines 
in Latium, whose king Acron carried on the 
first war against Rome (Liv. i. 10; Dionys. ii. 
35). 

Caenis. [CamNnzvs.] 

Caenys (Kaivus: Canitello), a promontory of 
Bruttium opposite Sicily. 

Caeparius, M., of Tarracina, one of Catiline’s 
conspirators: he escaped from the city, but was 
overtaken, and executed with the other con- 
spirators B.c. 68 (Sall. Cat. 47, 55). 

Caepio, Servilius. 1. Cn., consul 8.c. 258, 
in the first Punic war, sailed with his colleague, 
C. Sempronius Blaesus, to the coast of Africa. 
2. Cn., curule aedile 207, praetor 205, and 
consul 203, when he fought against Hannibal 
near Croton in the S. of Italy. He died in the 
pestilence in 174. (Liv. xli. 26.)—3. Cn., son of 
No. 2, curule aedile 179, praetor 174, with Spain 
as his province, and consul in 169.—4. Q., son 
of No. 3, consul 142, was adopted by Q. Fabius 
Maximus. [Maximus.|—5, Cn., son of No. 3, 
consul 141, and censor 125.—6. Cn., son of No. 
3, consul 140, carried on war against Viriathus 
in Lusitania, and induced two of the friends of 
Viriathus to murder the latter.—-7, Q., son of 
No. 6, was consul 106, when he proposed a law 
for restoring the judicia to the senators, of 
which they had been deprived by the Sem- 
pronia lex of C. Gracchus. He was afterwards 
sent into Gallia Narbonensis to oppose the 
Cimbri, and was in 105 defeated by the Cimbri, 
along with the consul Cn. Mallius or Manlius. 
80,000 soldiers and 40,000 camp-followers are 
said to have perished. Shortly before this cata- 
strophe he had sacked Tolosa, which had revolted 
to the Cimbri, and plundered a temple, for 
which his disaster was regarded as a punish- 
ment; and the proverb arose ‘Aurum Tolosa- 
num habet’ (Strab. p. 188; Gell. iii. 9; Liv. Hp. 
67; Val. Max. iv. 7). Caepio survived the 
battle, but ten years afterwards (95) he was 
brought to trial by the tribune C. Norbanus on 
account of his misconduct in this war. He was 
condemned and cast into prison, where accord- 
ing to one account he died, but it was more 
generally stated that he escaped from prison, 
and lived in exile at Smyrna.—8. Q., quaestor 
urbanus 100, opposed the lex frumentaria of 
Saturninus. In 91 he opposed the measures of 
Drusus, and accused two of the most distin- 
guished senators, M. Scaurusand L. Philippus. 
He fell in battlein the Social War, 90. (Appian, 
B. C. i. 44.) 

Caepio, Fannius, conspired with Murena 
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against Augustus 8.c. 22, and was put to death 
(Suet, Aug, 19, Tid. 8). 

Caeré (Caerites, Caeretes, Caeretani: Cerve- 
tri), called by the Greeks Agylla (“AyuAAa: 
Agyllina urbs, Verg. Aen. vii. 652), a city in 
Etruria situated on a small river (Caeritis 
amnis), W. of Veii and 50 stadia from the coast. 
It was an ancient Pelasgic city, the capital of 
the cruel Mezentius, and was afterwards one of 
the twelve Etruscan cities, with a territory ex- 
tending apparently asfaras the Tiber. In early 
times Caere was closely allied with Rome 3 and 
when the latter city was taken by the Gauls, 
B.c. 890, Caere gave refuge to the Vestal 
virgins. In 853 Caere joined Tarquinii in 
making war against Rome, but was obliged to 
purchase a truce with Rome for 100 years by 
the forfeiture of half of its territory, and received 
only the civitas sine suffragio, 7.e. an incom- 
plete Roman citizenship, without the privilege 
of electing or being elected* (Gell. xvi. 135 
Liv. vii. 70). From this time Caere gradually 
sank in importance, and was probably destroyed 
in the wars of Marius and Sulla. It was 
restored by Drusus, who made it a municipium; 
and it continued to exist till the 18th century, 
when part of the inhabitants removed to a site 
about three miles off, on which they bestowed the 
same name (now Cerz), while the old town was 
distinguished by the title of Vetus or Caere 
Vetere, corrupted into Cervetri, which is a 
small village with 100 or 200 inhabitants. 
Here have’ been discovered, within the last few 
years, the tombs of the ancient Caere, many of 
them in a state of complete preservation—The 
country round Caere produced wine and a great 
quantity of corn, and inits neighbourhood were 
warm baths which were much frequented. 
Caere used as its seaport the town of Pyret. 

Caerellia, a Roman lady frequently men- 
tioned in the correspondence of Cicero as 
distinguished for her acquirements and her 
love of philosophy (ad Fam. xiii. 72; ad Att. 
xii. 51, xiii, 21, 22, xiv. 19, xv. 1, 263; ef. Dio 
Cass. xlvi. 18). 

Caesar, the name of a patrician family of the 
Julia gens, which traced its origin to Iulus, the 
son of Aeneas. [Junia Gens.] It may be con- 
nected with caesaries, and may have marked 
a personal peculiarity in the man who first 
adopted it. Pliny (vii. 47) derives it ‘a caeso 
matris utero.’ The name was assumed by Au- 
gustus as the adopted son of the dictator C. 
Julius Caesar, and was by Augustus handed 
down to his adopted son Tiberius. It continued 
to be used by Caligula, Claudius, and Nero, as 
members either by adoption or female descent 
of Caesar’s family. Though the family be- 
came extinct with Nero, succeeding emperors 
still retained the name not only for themselves 
(e.g. Imperator Caesar Domitianus Augustus), 
but also to mark the members of the reigning 
house ; but when Hadrian adopted Aelius Verus, 
he allowed him to take the title of Caesar; and 
from this time, while the title of Awgustws con- 
tinued to be confined to the reigning prince, that 
of Caesar was granted also to the second person 
in the state, heir presumptive to the throne, but 
not to other members of the imperial family. 


* The Caerites appear to have been the first body of 
Roman citizens who did not enjoy the suffrage. Thus, 
when a Roman citizen was struck*out of his tribe by 
the Censors and made an aerarian, be was said to 
become one of the Caerites, since he had lost the 
suffrage: hence we find the expressions in tabulas 
Caeritum referre and aerarium Sacere, used as synony- 
mous. ’ . 
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Caesar, Julius. 1. Sex., praetor B.c. 208, 
with Sicily as his province (Livy. xxvii. 21).— 
2, Sex., curule aedile, 165, when the Hecyra of 
Terence was exhibited at the Megalesian games, 
and consul 157.—3. L., consul 90, fought against 
the Socii, and in the course of the same year 
proposed the Lex Julia de Oivitate, which 
granted the citizenship to the Latins and the 
Socii who had remained faithful to Rome. 
Caesar was censor in 89; he belonged to the 
aristocratical party, and was put to death by 
Marius in 87. (Appian, B. C. i. 40, 72; Cic. de 
Or. iii. 8, 9.)—4, C,, surnamed Srrazo Vopiscus, 
brother of No. 3, was curule aedile 90, was a 
candidate for the consulship in 88, and was 
slain along with his brother by Marius in 87. 
He was one of the chief orators and poets of 
his age, and is one of the speakers in Cicero’s 
dialogue De Oratore. Wit was the chief cha- 
racteristic of his oratory; but he was deficient 
in power and energy. ‘The names of two of his 
tragedies are preserved, the Adrastws and Tec- 
messa (Val. Max. v. 8, 3).—5. L., son of No. 8, 
and uncle by his sister Julia of M. Antony the 
triumvir. He was consul 64, and belonged, like 
his father, to the aristocratical party. He ap- 
pears to have deserted this party afterwards; 
we find him in Gaul in 52 as one of the legates 
of C. Caesar, and he continued in Italy during 
the civil war (Caes. B. G. vii. 65, B. C. i. 8). 
After Caesar’s death (44) he sided with the 
senate in opposition to his uncle Antony, and 
was in consequence proscribed by the latter in 
43, but obtained his pardon through the influ- 
ence of his sister Julia.—6, L., son of No. 5, 
usually distinguished from his father by the 
addition to his name of filiws or adolescens. 
He joined Pompey on the breaking out of the 
civil war in 49, and was sent by Pompey to 
Caesar with proposals of peace. In the course 
of the same year, he crossed over to Africa, 
where the command of Clupea was entrusted to 
him. In 46 he served as proquaestor to Cato 
in Utica, and after the death of Cato he sur- 
rendered to the dictator Caesar, and was shortly 
afterwards put to death, but probably not by 
the dictator’s orders (Dio Cass. xliii. 12; Suet. 
Jul. 75).—%, C., the father of the dictator, was 
praetor, but in what year is uncertain, and died 
suddenly at Pisae in 84 (Suet. Jul. 1).—8. Sex., 
brother of No. 7, consul 91.—9. C., the Dictator, 
son of No. 7 and of Aurelia, is usually con- 
sidered to have been born in B.c. 100 (July 12th), 
since we are told by several writers that he had 
nearly completed his 56th year at the time of 
his murder, 15th of March, 44 (Suet. Jw. 88; 
Plut. Caes. 69; Appian, B. C. ii. 149; ef. Vell. 
ii. 41); but Mommsen gives strong reasons for 
fixing the year of his birth in B.c. 102, since 
otherwise Caesar would have filled all the curule 
offices two years before the legal period, and 
there is no mention that he did so. The nu- 
meral LIT on the denarii struck at the begin- 
ning of the civil war will, according to this 

‘view, denote his age at the time. He was 
taught in his boyhood by a tutor of Gallic birth 
named M. Antonius Gnipho, whose school of 
rhetoric Cicero is said to have attended after 
he was fully grown up (Suet. de Gramm. 7). 
Caesar was closely connected with the popular 
party by the marriage of his aunt Julia with 
the great Marius; and in 83, though only 17 
years of age, he married Cornelia, the daughter 

‘of L. Cinna, the chief leader of the Marian 
party. Sulla commanded him to put away his 
wife, but he refused to obey him, and was con- 
sequently proscribed. He concealed himself 
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for some time in the country of the Sabines, 
till his friends obtained his pardon from Sulla, 
who is said to have observed, when they pleaded 
his youth, ‘that that boy would some day or 
another be the ruin of the aristocracy, for that 
there were man'y Mariuses in him.’ Seeing 
that he was not safe at Rome, he went to Asia, 
where he served his first campaign under M. 
Minucius Thermus. He was sent by Minucius 
to Nicomedes in Bithynia to fetch the fleet, and 
after his return, at the capture of Mytilene (80), 
was rewarded with a civic crown for saving the 
life of a fellow-soldier. On the death of Sulla 
in 78, he returned to Rome, and in the following 
year gained renown as an orator, though he was 
only 22 years of age, by his prosecution of Cn. 
Dolabella on account of extortion in his pro- 
vince of Macedonia. He did not, however, win 
his case in this trial, nor in a similar prosecu- 
tion of C. Antonius; and to perfect himself in 
oratory, he resolved to study in Rhodes under 
Apollonius Molo, but on his voyage thither he 
was captured by pirates, and only obtained his 
liberty by a ransom of 50 talents. At Miletus 
he manned some vessels, overpowered the pi- 
rates, and conducted them as prisoners to Per- 
gamus, where he crucified them, a punishment 
with which he had frequently threatened them 
in sport when he was their prisoner (Suet. Jul. 
4; Plut. Caes. 2). He then repaired to Rhodes, 
where he studied under Apollonius, and shortly 
afterwards returned to Rome. He now devoted 
all his energies to acquire the favour of the 
people. He was regarded as the rising man in 
the democratic party; became quaestor in 68, 
and aedile in 65, when he spent enormous sums 
upon the public games and buildings. His 
liberality increased his favour with the people, 
but also caused him to contract large debts. 
He was said by many to have been concerned 
in Catiline’s conspiracy in 63, and the correct 
conclusion from the evidence is probably that 
both Caesar and Crassus were privy to it. 
Caesar was deeply involved in debt, and more- 
over the democratic party was not unlikely to 
hope for the success of the anarchists as a 
counterpoise to the military power of Pompey. 
Both Crassus and Caesar had supported Cati- 
line as candidate for the consulship : Suetonius 
directly implicates Caesar in the conspiracy, 
and Plutarch (Crass. 18; cf. Caes. 8) tells us 
that Cicero, in his later life, stated Caesar to 
have been guilty, though his name was sup- 
pressed when the senate received the informs- 
tion. As regards the account in Sallust, it 
must be recollected that he was strongly preju- 
diced in Caesar’s favour. In the debate in the 
senate on the punishment of the conspirators, 
Caesar opposed their execution in an able speech, 
which made such an impression that their lives 
would have been spared but for the speech of 
Cato in reply. In the course of this year (63), 
Caesar was elected Pontifex Maximus, defeating 
the other candidates, Q. Catulus and Servilius 
Isauricus, who had both been consuls, and were 
two of the most illustrious men in the state. 
He had told his mother that if he did not suc- 
ceed in this election he would leave Rome for 
ever. In 62 Caesar was praetor, and took an 
active part in supporting the tribune Metellus 
in opposition to his colleague Cato; in conse- 
quence of the tumults that ensued, the senate 
suspended both Caesar and Metellus from their 
offices, but were obliged to reinstate him in his 
dignity after a few days. In the following year 
(61) Caesar went as propraetor into Further 
Spain, where he gained victories over the Lusi 
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tanians. On his return to Rome, he became a 
candidate for the consulship, and was elected 
notwithstanding the strenuous opposition of 
the aristocracy, who suceceded, however, in 
carrying the election of Bibulus as his colleague, 
who was one of the warmest= supporters of the 
aristocracy. After his election, but before he 
entered upon the consulship, he formed that 
coalition with Pompey and M. Crassus, usually 
known by the name of the first triumvirate. 
(It was, however, a secret combination, not an 
open assumption of power.) Pompey had be- 
come estranged from the aristocracy, since the 
senate had opposed the ratification of his acts 
in Asia and an assignment of lands which he 
had promised to his veterans. Crassus, in con- 
sequence of his immense wealth, was one of the 
most powerful men at Rome, but was a personal 
enemy of Pompey. They were reconci.ed by 
means of Caesar, and the three entered into 
an agreement for mutual support to aid each 
other in political measures and in obtaining 
commands and provinces. In 59 Caesar was 
consul, and being supported by Pompey and 
Crassus he was able to carry all his measures. 
Bibulus, from whom the senate had expected 
so much, could offer no effectual opposition, 
and, after making a vain attempt to resist 
Caesar, shut himself up in his own house, and 
did not appear again in public till the expiration 
of his consulship. Caesar’s first measure was 
an agrarian law, by which the rich Campanian 
plain was divided among the poorer citizens. 
He next gained the favour of the equites by 
relieving them from one-third of the sum which 
they had agreed to pay for the farming of the 
taxes in Asia. He then obtained the confirma- 
tion of Pompey’s acts. Having thus gratified 
the people, the equites, and Pompey, he was 
easily able to obtain for himself the provinces 
which he wished. By a vote of the people, 
proposed by the tribune Vatinius, the provinces 
of Cisalpine Gaul and Illyricum were granted 
to Caesar with three legions for five years; and 
the senate added to his government the pro- 
vince of Transalpine Gaul, with another legion, 
for five years also, as they saw that a bill would be 
proposed to the people for that purpose, if they 
did not grant the province themselves. Caesar 
foresaw that the struggle between the different 
parties at Rome must eventually be terminated 
by the sword, and he had therefore resolved to 
obtain an army, which he might attach to him- 
self by victories and rewards. In the course of 
the same year Caesar united himself more 
closely to Pompey by giving him his daughter 
Julia in marriage. During the next nine years 
Caesar was occupied with the subjugation of 
Gaul. He conquered the whole of Transalpine 
Gaul, which had hitherto been independent of 
the Romans, with the exception of the SE. part 
called Provincia; he twice crossed the Rhine, 
and twice landed in Britain, which had been 
previously unknown to the Romans.—Iit his first 
campaign (58) Caesar conquered the Helvetii, 
who had emigrated from Switzerland with the 
intention of settling in Gaul. He next defeated 
Ariovistus, a German king, who had taken pos- 
session of part of the territories of the Aedui 
and Sequani, and pursued him as far as the 
Rhine. At the conclusion of the campaign 
Caesar went into Cisalpine Gaul to attend to 
the civil duties of his province and to keep up 
his communication with the various parties at 
Rome. During the whole of his campaigns in 
Gaul, he spent the greater part of the winter in 
Cisalpine Gaul.—In his second campaign (57) 
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Caesar carried on war with the Belgae, who 
dwelt-in the NE. of Gaul between the Sequana 
(Seine) and the Rhine, and after a severe 
struggle completely subdued them.—Caesar’s 
third campaign in Gaul (56) did not commence 
till late in the year. He was detained some 
months in the N. of Italy by the state of affairs 
at Rome. At Luca (Lweca) he had interviews 
with most of the leading men at Rome, among 
others with Pompey and Crassus, who visited 
him in April. He made arrangements with 
them for the continuance of their power ; it was 
agreed between them that Crassus and Pompey 
should be the consuls for the following year, 
that Crassus should have the province of Syria, 
Pompey the two Spains, and that Caesar’sgovern- 
ment, which would expire at the end of 54, 
should be prolonged for five years after that date. 
Caesar’s main object just now was to finish the 
work which he had begun in Gaul, and he prob- 
ably always looked to his troops trained in 
that war as a support if needed against his 
rivals. After making these arrangements he 
crossed the Alps, and carried on war with the 
Veneti and the other states in the NW. of Gaul, 
who had submitted to Crassus, Caesar’s legate, 
in the preceding year, but who had now risen 
in arms against the Romans.’ They were de- 
feated and obliged to submit to Caesar, and 
during the same time Crassus conquered Aqui- 
tania. Thus, in three campaigns, Caesar subdued 
the whole of Gaul; but the people made several 
attempts to recover their independence ; and it 
was not till their revolts had been again and 
again put down by Caesar, and the flower of 
the nation had perished in battle, that they 
learnt to submit to the Roman yoke.—In his 
fourth campaign (55) Caesar crossed the Rhine in 
order to strike terror into the Germans, but he 
only remained eighteen days on the further side of 
the river. It is impossible rightly to condone, 
as some historians have tried to do, his slaughter 
of the Usipetes and Tencteri in this campaign. 
Late in the summer he invaded Britain, but 
more with the view of obtaining some knowledge 
of the island from personal observation than 
with the intention of permanent conquest at 
present. The places of his departure and land- 
ing are still subjects of dispute. It is on the 
whole most probable that Portus Itius from 
which he sailed is Wissant, and that he landed 
at Romney. Another view makes him start 
from Boulogne and land at Pevensey. The 
tides could not have taken him, as was once 
thought, to Deal. The late period of the 
year compelled him to return to Gaul after 
remaining only a short time in the island, In 
this year, according to his arrangement with 
Pompey and Crassus, who were now con- 
suls, his government of the Gauls and Ily- 
ricum was prolonged for five years, namely, 
from the lst of January, 58, to the end of De- 
cember, 49.—Caesar’s fifth campaign (54) was 
chiefly occupied with his second invasion of 
Britain. He landed in Britain at the same 
place as in the former year, defeated the Britons 
in a series of engagements, and crossed the 
Tamesis (Lhames). The Britons submitted, 
and promised to pay an annual tribute; but 
their subjection was only nominal, for Caesar 
left no garrisons or military establishments be- 
hind him, and Britain remained nearly 100 years 
longer independent of the Romans. During 
the winter one of the Roman legions, which had 
been, stationed under the command of T, 
Ticwekes Sabinus and L. Aurunculeius Cotta, in 
the country of the Eburones, was cut to pieces 
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by Ambiorix and the Eburones. Ambiorix 
then proceeded to attack the camp of Q. Cicero, 
the brother of the orator, who was stationed 
with a legion among the Nervii; but Cicero 
defended himself with bravery, and was at 
length relieved by Caesar in person. In Sep- 
tember of this year, Julia, Caesar’s only 
daughter and Pompey’s wife, died in childbirth. 
—In Caesar’s sixth campaign (58) several of the 
Gallic nations revolted, but Caesar soon com- 
pelled them to return to obedience. The Tre- 
viri, who had revolted, had been supported by 
the Germans, and Caesar accordingly again 
crossed the Rhine, but made no permanent 
conquests on the further side of the river.— 
Caesar’s seventh campaign (52) was the most 
arduous of all. Almost all the nations of Gaul 
rose simultaneously in revolt, and the supreme 
command was given to Vercingetorix, by far 
the ablest general that Caesar had yet encoun- 
tered. Caesar, after taking Avaricum (Bowrges), 
sustained his only reverse in Auvergne, where 
he failed to take Gergovia, and, after a repulse 
from its fortifications, was obliged to retreat; 
but he was successful in the famous siege of 
Alesia which ended in the defeat of the Gauls 
and the surrender of Vercingetorix. It is to be 
regretted that he did not spare the life of the 
Gallic prince ; but it must be remembered that 
such clemency was contrary to Roman custom. 
—The eighth and ninth campaigns (51, 50) were 
employed in the final subjugation of Gaul, which 
had entirely submitted to Caesar by the middle 
of 50. Meanwhile, an estrangement had taken 
place between Caesar and Pompey. Caesar’s 
brilliant victories had gained him fresh popu- 
larity and influence; and Pompey saw with 
ill-disguised mortification that he was becoming 
the second person in the state. He was thus 
led to join again the aristocratical party, by the 
assistance of which alone he could hope to re- 
tain his position as the chief man in the Roman 
state. The great object of this party was to 
deprive Caesar of his command, and to compel 
him te come to Rome as a private man to sue 
for the consulship. They would then have 
formally accused him, and as Pompey was in 
the neighbourhood of the city at the head of an 
army, the trial would have been a mockery, and 
his condemnation would have been certain. 
Caesar offered to resign his command if Pompey 
would do the same; but the senate would not 
listen to any compromise. Accerdingly, on the 
1st of January, 49, the senate passed a resolu- 
tion that Caesar should disband his army by a 
certain day, and that if he did not do so, he 
should be regarded as an enemy of the state. 
Two of the tribunes, M. Antonius and Q. 
Cassius, put their veto upon this resolution, 
but their opposition was set at nought, and they 
fled for refuge to Caesar’s camp. Under the 
plea of protecting the tribunes, Caesar crossed 
the Rubicon, which separated his province from 
Italy, and marched towards Rome. Pompey, 
who had been entrusted by the senate with the 
conduct of the war, soon discovered how greatly 
he had overrated his own popularity and influ- 
ence. His own troops deserted to his rival in 
crowds; town after town in Italy opened its 
gates to Caesar, whose march was like a trium- 
phal progress. The only town which offered 
Caesar any resistance was Corfinium, into which 
L. Domitius Ahenobarbus had thrown himself 
with a strong force; but even this place was 
obliged to surrender at the end of a few days. 
Meanwhile, Pompey, with the magistrates and 
senators, had fled from Rome to Capua, and 
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now, despairing of opposing Caesar in Italy, he 
marched from Capua to Brundusium, and on 
the 17th of March embarked for Greece. Caesar 
pursued Pompey to Brundusium, but he was 
unable to follow him to Greece for want of ships. 
He therefore marched back from Brundusium, 
and repaired to Rome, having thus in three 
months become master of the whole of Italy. 
After remaining a short time in Rome, he set 
out for Spain, where Pompey’s legates, Afranius, 
Petreius, and Varro, commanded powerful 
armies. After defeating Afranius and Petreius, 
and receiving the submission of Varro, Caesar 
returned to Rome, where he had meantime been 
appointed dictator by the praetor M. Lepidus. 
He resigned the dictatorship at the end of eleven 
days, after holding the consular comitia, in 
which he himself and P. Servilius Vatia Isau- 
ricus were elected consuls for the next year.— 
Atthe beginning of January, 48, Caesar crossed 
over to Greece, where Pompey had collected a 
formidable army. At first the campaign was in 
Pompey’s favour; Caesar was repulsed before 
Dyrrhachium with considerable loss, and was 
obliged to retreat towards Thessaly. In this 
country on the plains of Pharsalus or Pharsalia, 
a decisive battle was fought between the two 
armies on the 9th of August, 48, in which 
Pompey was completely defeated. Pompey fied 
to Egypt, pursued by Caesar, but he was mur- 
dered before Caesar arrived in the country. 
[Pomprtus.] His head was brought to Caesar, 
who turned away from the sight, shed tears at 
the untimely death of his rival, and put his 
murderers to death. When the news of the 
battle of Pharsalia reached Rome, various 
honours were conferred upon Caesar. He was 
appointed dictator for a whole year and consul 
for five years, and the tribunician power was 
conferred upon him for life. He declined the 
consulship, but entered upon the dictatorship 
in September in this year (48), and appointed 
On his 
arrival in Egypt, Caesar became involved in a 
war, which gave the remains of the Pompeian 
party time to rally. This war, usually called 
the Alexandrine war, arose from the determi- 
nation of Caesar that Cleopatra, whose fascina- 
tions had won his heart, should reign in common 
with her brother Ptolemy; but this decision 
was opposed by the guardians of the young 
king, and the war which thus broke out was not 
brought to a close till the latter end of March, 
47. It was soon after this, that Cleopatra had 
a son by Caesar. [CarsARION.] Caesar re- 
turned to Rome through Syria and Asia Minor, 
and on his march through Pontus attacked 


Obv., Caesar in his fourth consulship with augural 
ituus ; rev., crocodile, as sign of the conquered Egypt. 


Pharnaces, the son of Mithridates the Great, 
who had assisted Pompey. He defeated Phar- 
naces near Zela with such ease, that he informed 
the senate of his victory by the words, Veni; 
vidi, vict. (Cf. Bell. Alex. 77.) He reached 
Rome in September (47), was appointed consul 
for the following year, and before the end of 
September set sail for Africa, where Scipio and 
Cato had collected a large army. The war was 
terminated by the defeat of the Pompeian army 
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at the battle of Thapsus, on the 6th of April, 
46. Cato, unable to defend Utica, put an end 
to his own life-—Caesar returned to Rome in 
the latter end of July. He was now the undis- 
puted master of the Roman world, but he used 
his victory with the greatest moderation. Un- 
like other conquerors in civil wars, he freely 
forgave all who had borne arms against him, 
and declared that he would make no difference 
between Pompeians and Caesarians. His cle- 
mency was one of the brightest features of his 
character. At Rome all parties seemed to vie 
in paying him honour: the dictatorship was 


C. Julius Caesar, the Dictator, In this coin the natural 
baldness of his head is concealed by a crown of laurel. 
On the reverse the name of the quaestor L. Aem. Buca, 
who struck the coin, is surmounted by a palm as sign 
of victory, and a winged caduceus and joined hands as 
signs of peace. 


bestowed on him for ten years, and the censor- 
ship, under the new title of Praefectus Morum, 
for three years. He celebrated his victories in 
Gaul, Egypt, Pontus, and Africa by four magni- 
ficent triumphs. Caesar now proceeded to 
correct the various evils which had crept into 
the state, and to obtain the enactment of several 
laws suitable to the altered condition of the 
commonwealth. The most important of his 
measures this year (46) was the reformation of 
the calendar. As the Roman year was now three 
months in advance of the real time, Caesar 
added ninety days to this year, and thus made the 
whole year consist of 445 days; and he guarded 
against a repetition of similar errors for the 
future by adapting the year to the sun’s course, 
adding ten days to the original 355 days of the 
year. (Dict. of Ant. art. Calendariim.)—Mean- 
time the two sons of Pompey, Sextus and Cneius, 
had collected a new 
army in Spain. Caesar 
set out for Spain 
towards the end of 
the year, and brought 
) the war to a close by 

the battle of Munda, 
on the 17th of March, 
45, in which the 
enemy were only de- 
feated after a most 
obstinate resistance. 
Cn. Pompey was 
killed shortly after- 
wards, but Sextus 
made good his es- 
cape. Caesar reached 
Rome in Septem- 
Gees ’ ber, and ~ entered 
the city in triumph. Fresh honours awaited 
him. His portrait was to be struck on coins; 
the month of Quintilis was to receive the name 
of Julius in his honour; he received the title 
cf imperator for life; and the whole senate 
took an oath to watch over his safety. To re- 
ward his followers, Caesar increased the number 
of senators and of the public magistrates, so 
that there were to be sixteen praetors, forty 
quaestors, and six aediles. He began to revolve 
vast schemes for the benefit of the Roman world. 
Among his plans of internal improvement, he 
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proposed to frame a digest of all the Roman 


‘laws, to establish public libraries, to drain the 


Pomptine marshes, to enlarge the harbour of 
Ostia, andsto dig a canal through the isthmus 
of Corinth. To protect the boundaries of the 
Roman empire, he meditated expeditions 
against the Parthians and the barbarous tribes 
on the Danube, and had already begun to make 
preparations for his departure to the Hast. It 
is questionable whether he wished to assume 
the title of ex. Some have asserted that he 
intended to rule the Romans as Imperator, the 
non-Romans as Rex, but this story rests only 
on Plut. Cass. 60, 64, and Appian, B.C. ii. 110: 
it is not apparently credited by Suetonius or 
Dio Cassius, and Cicero speaks of it-as a fiction 
(de Div. ii. 54, 110). It is not like Caesar’s 
clear-sighted wisdom to have desired it. How- 
ever that may be, Antony offered him the 
diadem in public on the festival of the Luper- 
calia (the 15th of February); the proposition 
was not favourably received by the people, and 
Caesar declined it.—But Caesar’s power was not 
witnessed without envy. The Roman aristo- 
cracy, who had been so long accustomed to rule 
the Roman world, could ill brook a master, and 
resolved to remove him by assassination. The 
conspiracy against Caesar’s life had been set 
afoot by Cassius, a personal enemy of Caesar’s, 
and there were more than sixty persons privy to 
it. Many of these persons had been raised by 
Caesar to wealth and honour ; and some of them, 
such as M. Brutus, lived with him on terms of 
the most intimate friendship. It has been the 
practice of rhetoricians to-speak of the murder 
of Caesar as a glorious deed, and to represent 
Brutus and Cassius as patriots; but the mask 
ought to be stripped off these false patriots: 
their object in murdering Caesar was to gain 
power for themselves and their party. Caesar 
had many warnings of his approaching fate, but 
he disregarded them all, and fell by the daggers 
of his assassins on the Ides or 15th of March, 
44, At an appointed signal the conspirators 
surrounded him; Casca dealt the first blow, 
and the others quickly drew their swords and 
attacked him; Caesar-at first defended himself, 
but when he saw that Brutus, his friend and 
favourite, had also drawn his sword, he is said by 
some accounts to have exclaimed ‘ Kt tu Brute!’ 
or in Greek ‘ Kal of réxvoy !’ then to have pulled 
his toga over his face, and sunk pierced with 
wounds at the foot of Pompey’s statue. Sue- 
tonius, however, who is the safest authority, 
expressly says that he uttered no word during 
the struggle, and that the exclamation attributed 
to him is an invention._Julius Caesar was per- 
haps the greatest man of antiquity. He was 
gifted by nature with the most various talents, 
and was distinguished by the most extraordi- 
nary attainments in the most diversified pur- 
suits. He was at one and the same time a 
general, a statesman, a lawgiver, a jurist, an 
orator, a poet, an historian, a philologer, a 
mathematician, and an architect. His main 
work as a statesman, to which all his efforts 
tended, was to reorganise the government of 
the state, which had been fitted for the con- 
trol of Italy, but not for the rule of an empire. 
But he was not only a consummate statesman 
and general: during the whole of his busy life 
he found time for literary pursuits, and was the 
author of many works, the majority of which 
has been lost. The purity of his Latin and the 
clearness of his style were celebrated by the 
ancients themselves, and are conspicuous in his 
Commentarii, which are his only works that 
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have come down tous. They relate the history 
of the first seven years of the Gallic war in seven 
books, and the history of the Civil war down 
to the commencement of the Alexandrine in 
three books. Neither of these works completed 
the history of the Gallic and Civil wars. The 
history of the former was completed in an eighth 
book, which is usually ascribed to Hirtius, and 
the history of the Alexandrine, African, and 
Spanish wars were written in three separate 
books, which are also ascribed to Hirtius, but 
their authorship is uncertain, It is not impro- 
bable that Hirtius wrote the Bellwm Alexan- 
drinum: the Bellum Africanwm is attributed 
by some to Asinius Pollio, but without any strong 
reason. The lost works of Caesar are :—1. Anti- 
cato, in reply to Cicero’s Cato, which Cicero 
wrote in praise of Cato after the death of the 
latter in 46, 2. De Analogia, or, as Cicero ex- 
plains it, De Ratione Latine loquendi, dedi- 
eated to Cicero, contained investigations on the 
Latin language, and was written by Caesar 
while he was crossing the Alps. 3. Libri Au- 
spiciorum, or Auguralia. 4. De Astris. 5. Apo- 
phthegmata, or Dicta collectanea, a collec- 
tion of good sayings. 6. Poemata. Two of 
these written in his youth, Lawdes Herculis 
and a tragedy Oedipus, were suppressed by 
Augustus. Among the numerous editions of 
Caesar’s Commentaries may be noticed those by 
Nipperdey, Leipz. 1872; Diibner, Paris, 1867 ; 
Long, 1868; Kramer, 1877. 

C. Caesar and L. Caesar, the sons of M. Vip- 
sanius Agrippa and Julia, and the grandsons of 
Augustus. L. Caesar died at Massilia, on his 


C. Caesar and L. Caesar, grandsons of Augustus. 


way to Spain, a.p. 2, and C. Caesar in Lycia, 
A.D. 4, of a wound which he had received in 
Armenia, 

Caesaraugusta (Zaragoza or Saragossa), 
more anciently Salduba, a town of the Edetani 
on the Iberus in Hispania Tarraconensis, was 
colonised by Augustus, B.c. 27, and was the seat 
of a Conventus Juridicus, and a centre through 
which most of the great roads of Spain passed. 
It was the birthplace-of the poet Prudentius. 

Caesaréa (Kaicdpera: Karoape’s: Caesarien- 
sis), aname given to several cities of the Roman 
empire in honour of one or other of the Caesars. 
—l. C. ad Argaeum, formerly Mazaca, also 
Eusébia (K. 7 mpds To "Apyalo, Ta MdCara, 
Evo¢Beia: Kesarieh, Ru.), one of the oldest 
cities of Asia Minor, stood upon Mount Argaeus, 
about the centre of Cappadocia, in the district 
(praefectura) called Cilicia. It was the capital 
of Cappadocia, and when that country was 
made a Roman province by Tiberius (a.D. 18), it 
received the name of Caesarea (Strab. p. 539; 
Eutrop. vii. 11; Plin. vi. 8).—2. C. Philippi or 
Panéas (K. 4 d:Alrmov, N. T.; K. Maveids: 
Banias), a city of Palestine, at the S. foot of 
M. Hermon, on the Jordan, just below its source 
[Panrum], built by Philip the tetrarch, B.c. 3; 

' King Agrippa called it Neronias, but it soon lost 
this name.—3. C, Palaestinae, formerly Stra- 
tonis Turris (Stpdrwvos mipyos: Kaisariyeh, 
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Ru.), an important city of Palestine, on the sea- 
coast, just above the boundary line between 
Samaria and Galilee. It was surrounded with 
a wall and decorated with splendid buildings 
by Herod the Great (B.c. 18), who called it 
Caesarea, in hopour of Augustus. He also 
made a splendid harbour for the city. Under 
the Romans it was the capital of Palestine and 
the residence of the procurator, Vespasian 
made it a colony, and Titus conferred additional 
favours upon it; hence it was called Colonia 
Flavia (Jos. Ant. xv.10, B.J.i.21; Tac. Hist. 
ii, 79).—4, C. Mauretaniae, formerly Iol (IdA 
Kaodpera: Zershell), a Phoenician city on the 
N. coast of Africa, with a harbour, the residence 
of King Juba, who named it Caesarea, in 
honour ,of Augustus. When Claudius erected 
Mauretania into a Roman province, he made 
Caesarea a colony, and the capital of the middle 
division of the province, which was thence called 
Mauretania Caesariensis (Strab. p. 831; Plin. v. 
20).—5, C. ad Anazarbum. [ANnazarBus.] 

Caesarion, son of C. Julius Caesar and of 
Cleopatra, originally called Ptolemaeus as an 
Egyptian prince, was born B.c. 47. In 42 the 
triumvirs allowed him to receive the title of 
king of Egypt, and in 34 Antony conferred 
upon him the title of king of kings. After the 
death of his mother in 80 he was executed by 
order of Augustus (Suet. Jal. 52, Aug. 17; 
Plut. Caes. 49, Ant. 54, 81). 

Caesarodtinum (Zowrs), chief town of the 
Turdnes or Turdni, subsequently called Turoni, 
on the Liger (Loze), in Gallia Lugdunensis. 

Caesaromagus. 1, (Beawvais), chief ‘town 
of the Bellovaciin Gallia Belgica.—2. (Chelms- 
ford), a town of the Trinobantes in Britain. 

Caeséna (Caesenas, -atis: Cesena), a town in 
Gallia Cispadana on the Via Aemilia not far 
from the Rubico (Strab. p. 216; Cic. ad Fam. 
xvi. 27), used as a fortress by Justinian’s 
generals (Procop. B. G. i. 1, ii. 11). 


Caesennius Lento. [Lxnro.] 
Caesennius Paetus. [Parrus.] 
Caesetius Flavus. [Fxavus.] 


Caesia, a surname of Minerva, a translation 
of the Greek yAaueéms. 

Caesia Silva (Hdsernwald), a forest in Ger- 
many between the Lippe and the Yssel (Tac. 
Ann, i. 50). 

Caesonia, first the mistress and afterwards 
the wife of the emperor Caligula, was a woman 
of the greatest licentiousness, and was put to 
death by Caligula with her daughter, 4.p. 41. 

M. Caesonius, a judex at the trial of Oppi- 
anicus for the murder of Cluentius, B.c. 74, and 
aedile with Cicero in 69. 

Caicus (Kaixés: Bakir), a river of Mysia, 
rising in M. Temnus and flowing past Pergamus 
into the Cumaean Gulf (Hes. Th. 348; Hadt. vi. 
28; Strab. p. 615; Verg. Georg. iv. 370). 

Caiéta (Caietanus: Gaeta),a townin Latium 
on the borders of Campania, 40 stadia S. of 
Formiae, situated on a promontory of the same 
name and on a bay of the sea called after it 
Sinus Caietanus. It possessed an excellent 
harbour (Cic. pro. Leg. Man. 12), and was said 
to have derived its name from Caveta, the 
nurse of Aeneas, who, according to some 
traditions, was buried at this place (Verg. Aen. 
vii. 1; Ov. Met. xiv. 441). 

Caius, the jurist. [Garus.] 

Caius Caesar. [Caricua.] 

Calaber. [Quintus SmyrnazEvs.] 

Calabria (Calabri), the peninsula in the SE. 
of Italy, extending from Tarentum to the Prom. 
Iapygium, formed part of ApuLIA. 
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Calacta (Kaa) Arr): Kadakrtivos: nr. Caro- | 
nia), a town on the N. coast of Sicily, founded | 


by Ducetius, a chief of the Sicels, about B.c. 
447. Calacta was, as its name imports, origi- 
nally the name of the coast. (Herod. vi. 22.) 
Calactinus, [Cancm1us-CaLaActinvs. | 
Calagurris, 1. (Calagurritanus : Calahorra), 
a town of the Vascones and a Roman muni- 
cipium in Hispania Tarraconensis near the 
Iberus, memorable for its adherence to Sertorius 
and for its siege by Pompey and his generals, 
B.c. 71. It was the birthplace of Quintilian. 
(Juv. xv. 93; Auson. de Prof.i. 7; Strab. p. 161; 
Val. Max. vii. 6).—2. A town of Aquitania 


(Cazéres). 
Calais, brother of Zetes. [ZutTxs.] 
Calama. 1. (Gelma) a town in Numidia, 


between Cirta and Hippo Regius, on the EH. 
bank of the Rubricatus (Seibows).—2. (Kalat- 
al-Wad), » town in the W. of Mauretania 
Caesariensis, on the E, bank of the Malva, near 
its mouth. 

Calamine, in Lydia, a lake with floating 
islands, sacred to the nymphs (Plin. ii. 209). 

Calamis (KdAams), a famous sculptor of 
Athens about 470 B.c. He was the representa- 
tive of the Ionic-Attic school in the first half of 
the 5th century, bringing toa high point of 
grace and delicacy the ‘development from the 
stiff drapery and grimacing smile of the Ionic 
art to the graceful drapery and unconscious 
smile (ceuvdy kal AcAnOds perdiaua) noted by 
Lucian.’ He was specially celebrated for his 
representation of female beauty, which still 
retained something of the austerity belonging 
to the more antique sculpture. Especially 
noticeable were the statues of Aphrodite on 
the Acropolis, and of the Sosandra (which 
some take to be the same statue). None of his 
work survives, but it is possible that the terra- 
cotta of Hermes Criophoros, now in the British 
Museum, is a copy from the statue by Calamis. 
He was famous also for repoussé work in silver. 
(Plin. xxxiv. 71; Cic. Brut. 18, 70; Lucian, 
Dial. Meretr. iii. 8; Paus.i. 23, 2; Dict. Antiq. 
art. Statwaria Ars.) 

Calamus (KdéAauos: Kalmon), a town on the 
coast of Phoenicia, a little S. of Tripolis. 

Calanus (KdéAavos), an Indian gymnosophist, 
followed Alexander the Great from India, and 
having been taken ill, burnt himself alive in 
the presence of the Macedonians, three months 
before the death of Alexander (8.c. 823), to whom 
he had predicted his approaching end (Strab. 
p. 715; Cic. Tuse. ii. 22, Div. i. 23). 

Calasiries (KaAactpies), one of the two divi- 
sions (the other being the Hermotybii) of the 
warrior-caste of Egypt. Their greatest strength 
was 250,000 men, and their chief abode in the 
W. part of the Delta. They formed the king’s 
body guard. 

Calatia (Calatinus). 1. (Galazze), a town in 
Campania on the Appia Via between Capua and 
Beneventum, colonised by Julius Catsar with 
his veterans.—2, (Caiazzo), a town of Samnium, 
frequently confounded with No. 1. 

Calatinus, A, Atilius, consul s.c. 258, in the 
first Punic war, carried on the war with success 
in Sicily. He was consula second time, 254, when 
he took Panormus ; and was dictator, 249, when 
he again carried on the war in Sicily, the first 
instance of a dictator commanding an army 
out of Italy.  (Polyb. i. 24, 88; Liv. Ep. 19.) 

Calauréa -ia (KaAadtpeia, Kadavpla: Kadav- 
peitns: Poro), a small island in the Saronic 
gulf off the coast of Argolis and opposite 
Troezen, possessed a celebrated temple of 
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Poseidon, which was regarded as an inviolable 
asylum. Hither Demosthenes fled to escape 


| Aartipater, and here he took poison, B.c. 322. 


This temple was originally the place of meeting 
of an Amphictyonia for the worship of Poseidon, 
in which Hermione, Epidaurus, Aegina, Athens, 
Orchomenus, Nauplia, and Prasiae joined. 
After the Dorian conquest Argos and Sparta 
took the places of Nauplia and Prasiae. (Strab. 
p. 374; Paus. ii. 38, 2; Plut. Dem. 29.) 

Calavius, the name of a distinguished family 
at Capua, the most celebrated member of which 
was Pacuvius Calavius, who induced his fellow- 
citizens to espouse the cause of Hannibal! after 
the battle of Cannae, B.c. 216. (Liv. xxiii. 2-9.) 

Calbis (6 KdABis), also Indus (Dalian), a con- 
siderable river of Caria, which rises in M. 
Cadmus, above Cibyra, and after receiving 
(according to Pliny, v. 103) sixty small rivers 
and 100 mountain torrents, falls into the sea W. 
of Caunus and opposite to Rhodes. 

Calchas (KdéAxas), son of Thestor of Mycenae 
or Megara, the wisest soothsayer among the 
Greeks at Troy, foretold the length of the 
Trojan war, explained the cause of the pes- 
tilence which raged in the Greek army, and 
advised the Greeks to build the wooden horse. 
An oracle had declared that Calchas should die 
if he met with a soothsayer superior to himself ; 
and this came to pass at Claros, near Colophon, 
for here Calchas met the soothsayer Mopsus, 
who predicted things which Calchas could not. 
Thereupon Calchas died of grief. After his 
déath he had an oracle in Daunia. (JI. i. 68; 
ji. 800; Ov. Met. xii. 19.) 

Caldus, C. Caelius. 1. Rose from obscurity 
by his oratory, was tribune of the plebs B.c. 107, 
when he proposed a lex tabellaria, and consul 
94. In the civil war between Sulla and the 
party of Marius, he fought on the side of the 
latter, 88 (Cic. de Orat. i. 25).—2. Grandson of 
the preceding, was Cicero’s quaestor in Cilicia, 
50 (Cic. ad Fam. ii. 15). 

Cale (Oporto), a port-town of the Callaeci in 
Hispania Tarraconensis at the mouth of the 
Durius. From Porto Cale the name of the 
country Portugal is supposed to have come. 

Calédonia. [Brirannia.] 

Calentum, a town probably of the Calenses 
Emanici in Hispania Baetica, celebrated for its 
manufacture of bricks so light as to swim upon 
water (Plin. xxxv. 171; Strab. p. 615; Vitruy.ii.3). 

Calénus, Q. Fifius, tribune of the plebs, 
B.C. 61, when he succeeded in saving P. Clodius 
from condemnation for his violation of the 
mysteries of the Bona Dea (Cic. ad Att. i. 16). 
In 59 he was praetor, and from this time 
appears as an active partisan of Caesar. In 51 
he was legate of Caesar in Gaul, and served 
under Caesar in the civil war (Caes. B. G. viii. 
39). In 49 he joined Caesar at Brundusium 
and accompanied him to Spain, and in 48 he 
was seut by Caesar from Epirus to bring over 
the remainder of the troops from Italy, but 
most of his ships were taken by Bibulus. After 
the battle of Pharsalia (48) Calenus took many 
cities in Greece. In 47 he was made consul by 
Caesar... After Caesar’s death (44) Calenus 
joined M. Antony, and subsequently had the 
command of Antony’s legions in the N. of Italy. 
At the termination of the Perusinian war (41) 
Calenus died, and Octavianus was thus enabled 
to obtain possession of his army. (Caes. B. C. 
i, 87, iii. 26, 55; Cic. Phil. viii. 4.) 

Cales or -ex (KdAns or -nt: Halabli), a river 
of Bithynia (Thue. iv. 75). , 

Cales (-is, usually Pl. Cales -ium: Calenus: 
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'Calvi), chief town of Caleni, an Ausonian 
‘people in Campania, on the Via Latina, said to 
‘have been founded by Calais, son of Boreas, 
and therefore called Threicia by the poets. 
Calles was taken and colonised by the Romans, 
'B.c. 835. It was celebrated for its excellent 


Cales in Campania. B.O. 335-268. 2 
Cuv., head of Pallas; rev., ‘ Caleno,’ and Victory in a biga. 


wine. (Strab. p. 237 ; Liv. viii. 16, xxii. 13 ; Tac. 
Ann. vi.15; Hor. Od. i. 20, iv. 12; Juv. i. 69.) 

Calétes or -i, a people in Belgic Gaul near 
the mouth of the Seine, whose name is pre- 
served in Cawa (Caes. B. G.ii. 4; Strab. p. 189) ; 
their capital was JULIOBONA. 

Calétor (Kadfrwp), son of Clytius, slain at 
Troy by the Telamonian Ajax. 

Calidius. 1. Q,, tribune of the plebs B.c. 99, 

carried a law for the recall of Q. Metellus Numi- 
dicus from banishment. He was praetor 79, 
and had the government of one of the Spains, 
and on his return was accused by Q. Lollius, 
and condemned. (Cic. Planc. 28, Verr. i. 13, 
iii. 25.)—2. M., son of the preceding, distin- 
guished as an orator. In 57 he was praetor, 
and supported the recall of Cicero from banish- 
ment. In 51 he was an unsuccessful candidate 
for the consulship, and on the breaking out of 
the civil war, 49, he joined Caesar, who placed 
him over Gallia Togata, where he died in 48. 
(Cic. Brut. 79, 274, ad Fam. viii. 4; Quint. x. 
1, 23; Caes. B.C. i. 2.) 

Caligula, Roman emperor, A.D. 37-41, son of 
Germanicus and Agrippina, was born A.D.12, and 
was brought up among the legions:in-Germany. 
His real name was Gatws (Caiws) Caesar, and 
he was always called Gaius by his contem- 
poraries: Caligula was a surname given him 
by the soldiers from his wearing in his boy- 
hood small caligae, or soldier’s boots. Having 
escaped the fate of his mother and brother, he 
gained the favour of Tiberius, who raised him 
to offices of honour, and held out to him hopes 
of the succession. On the death of Tiberius 
(37), which was either caused or accelerated by 
him, he succeeded to the throne (Tac. Ann. 
vi. 45; Suet. Cal. 12, Tb. 73).. He was saluted 
by the people with the greatest enthusiasm as 
the son of Germanicus. His first acts gave 
promise of a just and beneficent reign. He 
pardoned all the persons who had appeared as 
witnesses or accusers against his family; he 


87-41 


Caligula, Roman Emperor, A.D. 87-41. 

Obv., head of Caligula—legend, C. CAESAR AVG. GERM. 
P.M. TR. POT ; rev., head of Augustus, radiate—legend, 
DIVVS, AVG. PATER PATRIAE—a memorial type. 


' released all the state-prisoners of Tiberius ; he 
restored to the magistrates full power of juris- 
diction without appeal to his person, and pro- 
mised the senate to govern according to the 
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laws. Towards foreign princes he behaved 
with great generosity. He restored Agrippa, 
the grandson of Herod, to his kingdom of 
Judaea, and Antiochus 1V. to his kingdom of 
Commagene., But at the end of eight months 
the conduct of* Caligula became suddenly 
changed. After a serious illness, which pro- 
bably weakened his mental powers, he appears 
as a sanguinary and licentious madman. He 
put to death Tiberius, the grandson of his pre- 
decessor, compelled his grandmother Antonia 
and other members of his family to make away 
with themselves, often caused persons of both 
sexes and of all ages to be tortured to death for 
his amusement while taking his meals, and on 
one occasion, during the exhibition of the 
games in the Circus, he ordered a great number 
of the spectators to be seized, and to be thrown 
before the wild beasts. Such was his love of 
blood that he wished the Roman people had only 
one head, that he might cut it off with a blow. 
His obscenity was as great as his cruelty. He 
carried on an incestuous intercourse with his 
own sisters, and no Roman woman was safe 
from his attacks. 
His marriages 
were disgrace- 
fully contracted 
and speedily dis- 
solved; and the 
only woman who 
exercised a per- 
manent  influ- 
ence over him 
was his last wife 
Caesonia. In his 
madness he con- 
sidered himself 
a god; he even 
built a temple 
to himself as 
Jupiter Latiaris, 
and appointed 
priests to attend 
to his worship. 
He sometimes 
officiated as his 
own priest, mak- 
ing his horse 
Incitatus, which 
he afterwards 
raised to the 
consulship, his 
colleague. His 
monstrous extravagancies soon exhausted the 
coffers of the state. One instance may show 
the senseless way in which he spent his 
money. He constructed a bridge of boats be- 
tween Baiae and Puteoli, a distance of about 
three miles, and after covering it with earth he 
built houses upon it. When it was finished, 
he gave a splendid banquet in the middle of 
the bridge, and concluded the entertainment by 
throwing numbers of the guests into the sea. 
To replenish the treasury he exhausted Italy 
and Rome by his extortions, and then marched 
into Gaul in 40, which he plundered in all 
directions. With his troops he advanced to the 
ocean, as if intending to cross over into Britain ; 
he drew them up in battle array, and then gave 
them the signal—to collect shells, which he 
called the spoils of conquered Ocean. The 
Roman world at length grew tired of such a 
mad tyrant. Four months after his return to the 
city, on the 24th of January, 41, he was murdered 
by Cassius Chaerea, tribune of a praetorian 
cohort, Cornelius Sabinus, and others. His 
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wife Caesonia and his daughter were likewise 
put to death. (Suet. Caligula; Tac. Ann. i. 
41, vi. 20 ff; Dio Cass. lix.) 

Calingae, a people of India, on the E. coast, 
below the mouths of the Ganges (Plin. vi. 64). 

Calinipaxa, a city on the Ganges, N.. of its 
confluence with the Jomanes (Jumna), said to 
have been the furthest point in India reached 
by Seleucus Nicator (Plin. vi, 68). 

Callaici, Callaeci. [Gaxuaxct.] 

Callatébus (KaAAdrnBos), a city of Lydia 
between Colossae and Sardis, where the inhabi- 
tants made sugar out of wheat and the tamarisk 
(Hat. vii. 31). 

Callatis (KdAAatis, KdAaris: Kadariavds: 
Mangalia), a town of Moesia, on the Black Sea, 
originally a colony of Miletus, and afterwards 
of Heraclea (Strab. p. 319; Mel, ii. 2). 

Calleva (Silchester), a town of Britain, 22 
Roman miles from Venta Belgarum (Winches- 
ter). It is remarkable as the best preserved 
Roman town in the north of Europe. 

Calliarus (KaAAlapos), a town in Locris (Zl. 
ii, 581; Strab. p. 426). 

Callias and Hipponicus (KaAAlas, ‘Immdvi- 
kos), a noble Athenian family, celebrated for 
their wealth. They enjoyed the hereditary 
dignity of torch-bearer at the Eleusinian mys- 
teries, and claimed descent from Triptolemus. 
1. Hipponicus, acquired a large fortune by 
fraudulently making use of the information he 
had received from Solon respecting the intro- 
duction of his cesodx Gera, B.c. 594 (Plut. Sol. 
15; cf. Arist. ?A@. woA. 7).—2. Callias, son of 
Phaenippus, an opponent of Pisistratus, and a 
conqueror at the Olympic and Pythian games 
(Hat. vi. 121).—8. Hipponicus, surnamed Am- 
mon, son of No. 2.—4. Callias, son of No. 38, 
fought at the battle of Marathon, 490. He was 
afterwards ambassador from Athens to Arta- 
xerxes, and according to some accounts nego- 
tiated a peace with Persia, 449, on terms most 
humiliating to the latter. On his return to 
Athens, he was accused of having taken bribes, 
and was condemned to a fine of 50 talents. 
(Dem. de Fals. Leg. p. 428, § 311.)—5, Hippo- 
nicus, son of No. 4, one of the Athenian gene- 
rals in their incursion into the territory of 
Tanagra, 426, also commanded at the battle of 
Delium, 424, where he was killed (Thue. iii. 
91). It was his divorced wife, and not his 
widow, whom Pericles married. His daughter 
Hipparete was married to Alcibiades, with a 
dowry of 10 talents; another ‘daughter was 
married to Theodorus, and became the mother 
of Isocrates the orator.—6. Callias, son of No. 
5, by the lady who married Pericles, dissipated 
all his ancestral wealth on sophists, flatterers, 
and women. The scene of Xenophon’s Ban- 
quet, and also that of Plato’s Protagoras is 
laidat his house. He is said to have ultimately 
reduced himself to absolute beggary. In 400 
he was engaged in the attempt to crush Ando- 
cides. In 392 he commanded the Athenian 
heavy-armed troops, when Iphicrates defeated 
the Spartans; and in 371 he was one of the 
envoys empowered to negotiate peace between 
Athens and Sparta, called ‘the peace of Cal- 
lias,’ which was followed by the war between 
Sparta and Thebes (Xen. Hell. vi. 8, 4). 

_Callias. 1. A wealthy Athenian, who, on con- 
dition of marrying Cimon’s sister, Elpinice, 
paid for him the fine of 50 talents which had 
been imposed on Miltiades. He appears to 
have been unconnected with the nobler family 
of Callias and Hipponicus.—2, Tyrant of Chalcis 
in Euboea, and the rival of Plutarchus, tyrant 


. 


CALLIMACHUS. 


of Eretria. He was defeated by the Athenians 
under Phocion, 8.c. 850, and thereupon betook 


himself. to the Macedonian court; but as he — 


could not obtain aid from. Philip, he formed 
an alliance with the Athenians, and by their 
means obtained the supremacy in the island. 
(Dem. de Cor. p. 252, § 101).—3. A poet of the 
Old Comedy, flourished B.c. 412; the names of 
6 of his comedies are preserved (fragments 
by Meineke).—4, Of Syracuse, a Greek histo- 
rian; was a contemporary of Agathocles, and 
wrote a history of Sicily in 22 books, embracing 
the reign of Agathocles, B.c, 817-289. (Miiller, 
Fragm. Hist. Graec.) 

Callicrates (KaAAikpdrns). 1, An Achaean, 
exerted all his influence in favour of the Romans. 
On the conquest of Macedonia by the Romans, 
B.C. 168, Callicrates pointed out 1,000 Achaeans, 
as having favoured the cause of Perseus, who 
were taken to Rome; and among them was the 
historian Polybius. Callicrates died at Rhodes, 
149.—2. One of the architects of the Parrun- 
non at Athens. 

Callicratidas (KaAAkpatidas), a Spartan, 
succeeded Lysander as admiral of the Lacedae- 
monian fleet, B.c. 406, took Methymna, and 
shut up Conon in Mytilene ; but the Athenians 
sent out a fleet of 150 sail, and defeated Calli- 
cratidas off the Arginusae. Callicratidas fell 
in the battle. Callicratidas was a plain, blunt 
Spartan of the old school. Witness his answer, 
when asked what sort of men the Ionians were : 
‘Bad freemen, but excellent slaves.’ (Xen. 
Heill.i.6; Plut. Lys. 7.) 

Callicula Mons, the ridge in Campania, which 
separates the plain called ‘Ager Falernus’ on 
the north of the Volturnus from the country 
about Allifae, and is continued in M. Tifata (Liv. 
xxii. 15, 16). ‘ 

Callidromus or -um (KaAAldpopos), part of 
the range of Mt. Oeta, near Thermopylae. 

Callifae (Calvisi ?),a town in Samnium, per- 
haps in the territory of Allifae (Liv. viii. 25). 

Callimachus (KaAAfuaxos). 1. The Athenian 
polemarch, commanded the right wing at 
Marathon, where he was slain, after behaving 
with much gallantry, B.c. 490 (Hdt. vi. 109). 
This is the last recorded instance of the polem- 
arch performing the military duties which his 
name implies. (Dict. Ant. s.v. Archon.)—2. A 
celebrated Alexandrine grammarian and poet, 
was a native of Cyrene in Africa, and a descen- 
dant of the Battiadae, whence he is sometimes 
called Battiades (Ov. Fast. ii. 367). He 
lived at Alexandria in the reigns of Ptolemy 
Philadelphus and Euergetes, and was chief 
librarian of the famous library of Alexandria, 
from about B.c. 260 until his death about 240, 
He compiled the Mivaxes, which was a cata- 
logue of the library in chronological order, with 
notes on the genuineness and contents of the 
books. Though, like all his prose work, this 
has perished, it formed a basis for later literary 
criticism. He founded a celebrated grammati- 
cal school at Alexandria, and among his pupils 
were Eratosthenes, Aristophanes of Byzantium, 
and Apollonius Rhodius. His enmity with his 
former pupil Apollonius Rhodius is related else- 
where. [:APoLLONIuS, No. 6.] He is said to have 
written 800 works, in prose and in verse, on an 
infinite variety of subjects, but of these we pos- 
sess only some of his poems, which are charac- 
terised rather by labour and learning than by 
real poetical genius. Hence Ovid (Am. i. 15, 
14) says of Callimachus, Qwamvis ingenio non 
valet, arte valet. He had great influence in 
spreading a love of science and learning, and left 
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his impress on the Alexandrian school of poetry, 
which became learned and affected rather than 
spontaneous, The extant works of Callimachus 
are 6 Hymns in hexameter verse, 5 in the Ionic 
dialect, and 1, on the bath of Pallas, in the 
Doric dialect, and 72 Hpigrams, which belong 
to the best specimens of this kind of poetry, 
and were incorporated in the Greek Anthology 
at an early time. We have only a few frag- 
ments of his elegies, which enjoyed great 
celebrity. and were imitated by the Roman 
poets, the most celebrated of whose imitations 
isthe De Coma Berenices of Catullus. Of the 
‘lost poems of Callimachus the most important 
were, Azria, Origins,in 4 books, on the origins 
of the various mythical stories, from which 
Ovid took the idea of his Fasti (the Ibis also 
was imitated from a poem of Callimachus 
attacking Apollonius), and an epic poem en- 
titled Hecale, the name of an aged woman who 
received Theseus hospitably when he went out to 
fight against the Marathonian bull. Hditions. 
By Spanheim, Ultraj. 1697, re-edited by Ernesti, 
Lugd. Batav. 1761; by Blomfield, Lond. 1815; 
by Volzer, Lips. 1817; Meineke, 1861; Schnei- 
der, 1870.—8. A sculptor, probably of Athens, 
who lived about 420 B.c., and is said to have 
invented the Corinthian column. Among his 
works was the golden chandelier in the Erech- 
theum, with a bronze palm-tree above to draw 
off the smoke (Paus. i. 26, 7), and a statue of 
Hera at Plataea. He was so anxious to give 
his works the last touch of perfection that he 
lost the grand and sublime ; whence Dionysius 
compares him to the orator Lysias, but in deli- 
cacy to Calamis (Isocr. 8). Callimachus was 
never satisfied with himself, and therefore re- 
ceived the epithet kaxi(érexvos, which Pliny 
interprets as caluwmniator suv (Plin. xxxiv. 92; 
Vitruy. iv. 1, 10). 

Callimédon (KaAAfuedwv), surnamed 6 
KdpaBos, one of the orators at Athens in the 
Macedonian interest, and a friend of Phocion, 
condemned to death by the Athenians in his 
absence, B.C. 317 (Plut. Phoc. 27, 33 ; Dem. 27). 

Callinicus Seleucus. [SrzEucus.] 

Callinus (KaAAivos), of Ephesus, the earliest 
Greek elegiac poet, probably lived about B.c. 
700. Only one of his elegies is extant, consist- 
ing of 21 vigorous lines, in which he exhorts 
his countrymen tocourage. Printed in Bergk’s 
Poetae Lyrici Graect. 

Calliope. [Musaz.] 

Calliopé (KaAAidmn), a considerable city in 
the W. of Parthia, founded, or else enlarged, by 
Seleucus Nicator (Appian. Sy7. 57). 

Calliphon (KaAAipav), a Greek philosopher, 
and probably a disciple of Epicurus, is con- 
demned by Cicero as making the chief good of 
man to consist in a union of virtue (honestas) 
and bodily pleasure (volwptas), (Cic. Fim. ii. 6, 
11, v. 8, 25; Twsc. v. 80, 85; Off. iii. 33, 119). 

Callipolis (KaAAlroAis: KadAuroAlrns). 1. 
(Gallipoli), a Greek town on a rocky peninsula 
on the Tarentine gulf in Calabria.—2. A town 
on the E. coast of Sicily not far from Aetna 
(Hat. vii. 154; Strab. p. 272).—3. (Gallipolz), a 
town in the Thracian Chersonese opposite 
Lampsacus.—4, A town in Paeonia between the 
Strymon and the Axius—5, See CaLiium. 

Callippides (KaAAimmidns), of Athens, a cele- 
brated tragic actor, a contemporary of Alci- 
biades and Agesilaus. 
| Callippus(KdAAimmos). 1, An Athenian, ac- 
‘companied Dion to Syracuse. In B.c. 353 he 
murdered Dion, and usurped the government 
of Syracuse, but was expelled the city at the 
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end of 18 months, and after wandering about 
Sicily with his mercenaries was at length put 
to death by his own friends—2, An astrono- 
mer of Cyzicus, came to Athens, where he 
assisted Aristotle in rectifying and completing 
the discoveries of Hudoxus. Callippus invented 
the period or cycle of 76 years, estimated as= 
27759 days, which more nearly approached 
correctness than the estimate of Meton. This 
was called after him the Callippic cycle, and 
commenced B.C. 830 (Diod. xii. 36). 

Callirrhdé (KaAAppéyn). 1. Daughter of 
Oceanus, wife of Chrysaor, and mother of 
Geryones and Echidna (Hes. Th. 981).—2. 
Daughter of Achelous and wife of Alemaeon, 
induced her husband to procure her the peplus 
and necklace of Harmonin, by which she caused 
his death. [Ancmanon.|—3. Daughter of Sca- 
mander, wife of Tros, and mother of Ilus and 
Ganymedes. 

Callirrhée. [ATHENAn, p. 144 d.] 

Callisthénes (KaAAic@éns), of Olynthus, a 
relation and a pupil of Aristotle, accompanied 
Alexander the Great to Asia. In his inter- 
course with Alexander he was arrogant and 
bold, and took every opportunity of exhibiting 
his independence. He expressed his indigna- 
tion at Alexander’s adoption of Oriental cus- 
toms, and especially at the requirement of the 
ceremony of adoration. Hethusrendered him- 
self so obnoxious to the king, that he was 
accused of being privy to the plot of Hermolaus 
to assassinate Alexander; and after being kept 
in chains for 7 months, was either put to death 
or died of disease (Curt. viii. 5; Arrian, iv. 
14; Plut. Alex. 52; ALEXANDER). Callisthenes 
wrote an account of Alexander’s expedition ; a 
history of Greece, in 10 books, from the peace 
of Antalcidas to the seizure of the Delphic 
temple by Philomelus (B.c. 887-357); and 


| other works, all of which have perished, except 


fragments collected by Miiller in Hist. Graec. 
Callisto (KaAAcord), an Arcadian nymph, 
hence called Nonacrina virgo (Ov. Met. ii. 409) 
from Nonacris, a mountain in Arcadia, was 
daughter either of Lycaon or of Nycteus or of 
Ceteus, and a companion of Artemis in the 
chase. She was beloved by Zeus, who meta- 
morphosed her into a she-bear that Hera might 
not become acquainted with the amour. But 
Hera learnt the truth, and caused Artemis to 
slay Callisto during the chase. Zeus placed 
Callisto among the stars under the name of 
Arctos, or the Bear. ARcas was her son by 
Zeus. According to Ovid, Jupiter (Zeus) over- 
came the virtue of Callisto by assuming the 
form of Artemis; Juno (Hera) then metamor- 
phosed Callisto into a bear; and when Arcas 
during the chase was on the point of killing his 
mother Jupiter placed both among the stars. 
(Apollod. iii. 8, 2; Paus. viii. 35, x. 31; Ov. Met. 
ii. 410; Aroros). In this story Artemis is 
interchanged with Callisto. There can be 
little doubt that originally Callisto was the 
bear-goddess who received a totemistic worship 
in Arcadia, and who was identified with Arte- 
mis, when the animal worship had left only 
survivals of names and rituals. Artemis 
having united the worship of Callisto with her 
own, Callisto became in legend the mere atten- 
dant of the goddess. [See ArTEMrts.] 
Callistratia (KaAAtorparia), a town in 
Paphlagonia, on the coast of the Euxine. 
Callistratus (KaAAlorparos). 1. An Athe- 
nian orator, son of Callicrates of Aphidna. 
His speech on the affair of Oropus, B.c. 366, 
is said to have excited the emulation of De- 
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mosthenes, and to have caused the latter to 
devote himself to oratory. After taking an 
active part in public affairs, generaily in favour 
of Sparta, Callistratus was condemned to death 
by the Athenians in 361, and went into banish- 
ment to Methone in Macedonia. He ultimately 
returned to Athens, and was put to death. 
During his exile he is said to have founded the 
city of Datum, afterwards Philippi (Xen. Hell. 
vi. 2, 29; Lycurg. Leocr. 98)—2. A Greek 
grammarian, and a disciple of Aristophanes of 
Byzantium.—3. A Roman jurist, frequently 
cited in the Digest, wrote at least as late as the 
reign (A.D. 198-211) of Severus and Antoninus 
(i.e. Septimius Severus and Caracalla). 
Callistus, C. Jilius, a freedman of Caligula, 
possessed influence in the reigns of Caligula 
and Claudius, and is the person to whom the 
physician Scribonius Largus dedicates his work. 
Callium (KdéAAtov: KadAtevs), called Calli- 
polis by Livy (xxxvi. 30), a town in Aetolia in 
the valley of the Spercheus, SW. of Hypata. 
Callixénus (Ka\Aléevos), the leader in the 
prosecution of the Athenian generals who had 
conquered at Arginusae, B.c. 406. Not long 
after the execution of the generals, the Athe- 


nians repented of their unjust sentence, and’ 


decreed the institution of criminal accusations 
against Callixenus, but he escaped from Athens. 
On the restoration of democracy, 403, Callixe- 
nus took advantage of the general amnesty, and 
returned to Athens, but no man would give him 
either water or light for his fire, and he 
perished miserably of hunger. (Xen. Hell. i. 7.) 

Callon (KdAAwyv). 1. A sculptor of Aegina, 
about 520 B.c., whose style is described as stiff 
and archaic (Quint. xii. 10; Paus. vii. 18, 6). 
—2. A sculptor of Elis, early in the 5th century 
B.C.; author of a Hermes and of a group of 
boy fluteplayers at Olympia (Paus. v. 25, 27). 

Calor. 1. A river in Samnium, flows past 
Beneventum and falls into the Vulturnus. 
Here Gracchus defeated Hanno B.c. 214 (Liv. 
xxiv. 14).—2. A river in Lucania, falls into the 
Silarus. These rivers keep their name Calore. 

Calpé (KdArn: Grbraltar), a mountain in 
the S. of Spain on the Straits between the 
Atlantic and Mediterranean (Strab. p. 189). This 
and M. Abyla opposite to it on the African 
coast, were called the Columns of Hercules. 

Calpe (KdArn: Kirpeh), a river, promontory, 
and town on the coast of Bithynia (Strab. p. 
543; Xen. Anab. vi. 4). 

Calpurnia, daughter of L. Calpurnius Piso, 
consul B.c. 58, and last wife of the dictator 
Caesar, to whom she was married in 59. The 
reports respecting the conspiracy /against 
Caesar’s life filled Calpurnia with the liveliest 
apprehensions; she in vain entreated her hus- 
band not to leave home on the Ides of March, 
44, pannel 

Calpurnia Gens, plebeian, pretended to be 
descended from Calpus, a son of Numa. It 
was divided into the families of Brsrra, 
Bisutvs, Fiamma, and Piso. ef 

T. Calpurnius Siciilus, a poet of Nero’s 
reign and imitator of Virgil. Of his writings 
we have 7 Eclogues and the Aetna (at one time 
attributed to Virgil). Four other Eclogues by 
a later writer (probably Nemesianus) have 
been attributed to Calpurnius. His versifica- 
tion is good and as an imitation (especially Ecl. 
ii.) not unsuccessful. In Kel. i. and iv. he seems 
to ee Nero and to predict a wise rule. 

alva. [VxENus.] 

Calventius, an Insubrian Gaul, of the town 

of Placentia, whose daughter married L. Piso, 


) 
; 
; 
the father of L. Piso Caesoninus, consul B.o. 58. 

In his speech against the latter, Cicero up- — 
braids him with the origin of his mother, calling — 
him Caesoninus Semiplacentinus Calventius. 

Calvinus, Domitius. 1. Cn., curule aedile, 
B.c. 299, consul 283, and dictator and censor 
280. In his consulship he, together with his 
colleague Dolabella, defeated the Gauls and 
Etruscans, and hence received the surname 
Maaximus (Polyb. ii. 19)—2. Cn., tribune of 
the plebs, 59, when he supported Bibulus against 
Caesar, praetor 56, and consul 53, through the 
influence of Pompey. In the civil war he joined 
Caesar. In 49 he fought under Curio in Africa; 
and in 48 he fought under Caesar in Greece, 
and commanded the centre of Caesar’s army at 
the battle of Pharsalia (Caes. B. C. ii. 42, iii. 78, 
79). In 47 he had the command in Asia, and in 
46 he fought in Africa against the Pompeian 
party. After Caesar’s death (44) he fought 
under Octavian and Antony against the re- 
publicans. In 40 he was consul a second time, 
and in 89 went as proconsul to Spain. 

Calvinus, L. Sextius, consul z.c. 124, de- 
feated the Salluvii and other people in Trans- 
alpine Gaul ; in 123 founded the colony of Aquae 
Sextiae (Aix) (Liv. Hp. 61; Vell. Pat. i. 15). 

Calvinus, T. Veturius, twice consul, B.c. 384 
and 821. In his second consulship he and his 
colleague Sp. Postumius Albinus were defeated 
by the Sabines at Caudium. For details see 
Axusinus, No. 3. 

Calvisius Sabinus, [Sasinus.] 

Calvus, Licinius. [Licrnivs.] 

‘Calycadnus (Kadvcadvos: Gok-su), a con- 
siderable river of Cilicia Tracheia, navigable as 
far up as Seleucia, where it is 180 feet wide. 
It rises in Isauria (Strab. p. 670). The promon- 
tory at its mouth is mentioned by Polybius 
(xxii. 26) and Livy (xxxvili. 38). 

Calydnae (KaAvdvai yijoo), a group of small 
islands off the coast of Troas, N. of Tenedos. 
The name Lagussae is also applied to the 
group, and Calydnae to the largest island, now 
Tauschan adalar, or ‘hare island.’ 

Calydon (Kadvddy : Kadvddévios: Kurtaga), 
an ancient town of Aetolia on the Evenus in 
the land of the Curetes, said to have been 
founded by Aetolus or his son Calydon. The 
surrounding country produced wine, oil, and 
corn. Homer calls it épayyf (Il. ix. 577, xiii. 
217, xiv. 116; cf. Strab. pp. 450, 460). In the 
mountains in the neighbourhood took place 
the celebrated hunt of the Calydonian boar. 
[MrLEacER.] The inhabitants were removed 
by Augustus to Nicopo.is. 

Calymna (KdéAvuva: Kalymnos), an island 
off the coast of Caria, between Leros and Cos, 
said to have been originally occupied by 
Carians and then colonised by Dorians under 
Heraclid leaders. In the Persian war it was 
subject to Artemisia (Hdt. vii. 99; Diod. v. 54; 
Ov. A. A. ii. 81). 

Calynda (KdAvvda: Kaduvdets: Doloman), 
a city of Caria, KE. of Caunus, and 60 stadia (6 
geog. miles) from the sea. The Calyndians 
formed a part of the fleet of Xerxes: afterwards 
they were subject to the Caunians; and both 
cities were added by the Romans to the terri- 
tory of Rhodes. (Hadt. viii. 87; Polyb. xxxi: 17; 
Strab. p. 561.) 

v Calypso (KaAvid), daughter of Oceanus and 
Tethys, or of Nereus, or, according to Homer, 
of Atlas (Hes. Th. 359; Hom. Od. i. 50; 
Apollod. 1,2; ATLAs), was a nymph inhabiting 
the island of Ogygia, on which Ulysses was 
shipwrecked. *Calypso loved him, and pro- 
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mised him immortality if he would remain with 
her. Ulysses refused, and after she had de- 
tained him 7 years, the gods compelled her to 


Calypso. (From a vase painting.) 


allow him to continue his journey homewards. 
(Od. v. 28, vii. 259.) 

Camarina (Kaydpwa: Kapapiwatos: Came- 
rina), a town on the §S. coast of Sicily, at the 
mouth of the Hipparis, founded by Syracuse, 
B.c. 599. It attempted to throw off the yoke of 
Syracuse and was destroyed B.c. 552; recolo- 
nised in 495, and destroyed by Gelon ten years 
later; a third time colonised 461; suffered 
severely from the ravages of the Carthaginians 


Camarina in Sicily. 
Obv., head of Heracles in lion’s skin, and legend Kayap:- 
vatwy ; rev., Athene in a chariot crowned by Victory. 


under Himilco 405, and in the wars of Agatho- 
cles (Hdt. vii. 154; Thuc. vi. 5; Pind. Ol. v.; 
Diod. xiii. 108-114, xxiii. 1-9). In the 1st 
Punic war it was taken by the Romans, and 
most of the inhabitanis sold as slaves (Polyb. i. 
29 ; Strab. p.272). Scarcely any vestiges of the 
ancient town remain. In the neighbourhood 
was a marsh, which the inhabitants drained 
contrary to the command of an oracle, and thus 
opened away to their enemies to take the town : 
hence arose the proverb ph iver Kayaplvay, 
ne moveas Camarinam (cf. Verg. Aen. iii. 700). 

Cambodunum (Slack), a town in Britain 
between Eboracum (York) and Mancunium 
(Manchester). ; ; 

Camboritum (prob. Cambridge or Gran- 
chester), a town in Britain on the road from 
eam (Colchester) to Lindum (Lin- 
coln). ’ 

Cambiini Montes, the mountains which sepa- 
rate Macedonia and Thessaly. 

Cambyséné (KauBvonvi), a district of Ar- 
menia Major, on the borders of Iberia and 
\Colchis. 

Cambyses (KouBions). 1. Father of Cyrus 
the Great.—2. Second king of Persia, suc- 
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ceeded his father Cyrus, and reigned 3.c. 529- 
522. In 525 he conquered Egypt; but an army 
which he sent against the Ammonians perished 
in the sands, and the forces, which he led in 
person against the Aethiopians S. of Egypt, 
were compelled by failure of provisions to 
return. On his return to Memphis he treated 
the Egyptians with great cruelty ; he insulted 
their religion, and slew their god Apis with his 
own hands. He also acted tyrannically towards 
his own family and the Persians in general. 
He caused his own brother Smerdis to be mur- 
dered; but a Magian personated the deceased 
prince, and set up a claim to the throne. 
[Smerpis.] Cambyses forthwith set out from 
Egypt against this pretender, but died in Syria, 
at a place named Hcbatana, of an accidental 
wound, 522. (Hat. ii.1, iii. 17, 380, 61.) 

Cambyses (KauBions: Tora), ariver of Iberia 
and Albania (in the Caucasus) which, after unit- 
ing with the Alazon, falls into the Cyrus (Mel. 
iii. 5; Plin. vi. 15; Dio Cass. xxxvii. 8). 

Caménae, also called Casmenae, Carmenae. 
The name is connected with carmen, a ‘ pro- 
phecy.’ The Camenae were water nymphs at 
whose spring was an oracle, and they belonged to 
the religion of ancient Italy. Their sacred 
spring at Rome was near the Porta Capena, 
where, it was said, Numa had dedicated spring 
and grove (Liv. i. 21; Plut. Num. 18): the 
vicus Camenarum (C. I. L. vi. 975) was hence 
named. Yet their worship disappeared early, 
because in the 2nd century B.c. it was replaced 
by the Greek worship of the Muses, who were 
identified with them. Hence Juvenal (iii, 10) 
does not speak of it as an existing worship. 

Cameria, an ancient town of Latium, con- 
quered by Tarquinius Priscus (Liv. i. 38, iii. 
51; Dionys. v. 49). 

Camérinum or Camarinum, more anciently 
Camers (Cumertes: Oamerino), a town in 
Umbria on the borders of Picenum, an ally of 
the Romans against the Htruscans, B.c. 308, 
also an ally of the Romans in the 2nd Punic 
war, appears as a place of importance in the 
war between Caesar and Pompey, subsequently 
a Roman colony (Liv. ix. 86, xxviii. 45; Caes. 
B.C, i. 15; Cic. ad Att. viii. 12). 

Camérinus, the name of a patrician family 
of the Sulpicia gens, the members of which 
frequently held the consulship in the early 
times of the républic (B.c. 500, 490, 461, 393, 
845 ; see Liv. ii. 19, iii. 10, 31, v. 8, vi. 5, 22, vii. 
28). After B.c. 345 the Camerini disappear 
from history for 850 years, but they are men- 
tioned again as one of the noblest Roman 
families in the early times of the empire. (Juv. 
vil. 90, viii. 88; Dio Cass. xiii. 18.) 

Camerinus, a Roman poet, contemporary 
with Ovid, wrote a poem on the capture of 
Troy by Hercules (Ov. Pont. iv. 16, 19), per- 
haps the Sulpicius Camerinus consul A.D. 9. 

Camers, legendary founder of the old Latin 
town -Amyclae ; Virgil introduces him as an ally 
of Turnus (Verg. Ae. x. 562). 

Cameses, a legendary Italian king, appa- 
rently brother of Janus. Part of Latium was 
once called Camesene after him (Plut. Q. R. 22). 

Camicus (Kauicds: Kayfiios), an ancient 
town of the Sicani, near AGRIGENTUM, to the 
NE. on the S. coast of Sicily on a river of the 
same name, said to have built by Daedalus 
for Cocalus the Sicanian king, who when Minos 
came in pursuit of Daedalus put him to death. 
To revenge the death of Minos the Cretans 
besieged Camicus in vain for 5 years. The story 
formed the plot of Sophocles’s Kaulior. (Hdt. 
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vii. 170; Diod. iv. 78; Ar. Pol. ii. 10; Strab. 
p- 273; Athen. pp. 86, 388.) 

Camille, daughter of king Mrrasus of the 
Volscian town of Privernum, was one of the 
swift-footed servants of Diana, accustomed to 
the chase and to war. She assisted Turnus 
against Aeneas, and after slaying numbers of 
the Trojans was at length killed by Aruns. 
(Verg. Aen. vii. 803, xi. 581-838.) ° 

Camillus, Furius. 1. M., one of the great 
heroes of the Roman republic. He was censor 
B.C. 403, in which year Livy erroneously places 
his first consular tribunate. He was consular 
tribune for the first time in 401, and for the 
second time in 398. In 3896 he was dictator, 
when he gained a glorious victory over the 
Faliscans and Fidenates, took Veii, and entered 
Rome in triumph, seated in a chariot drawn 
by white horses. In 394 he was consular tri- 
bune for the third time, and reduced the Fali- 
scans. The story of the schoolmaster who 
attempted to betray the town of Falerii to 
Camillus, belongs to this campaign. In 3891, 
Camillus was accused of having made an unfair 
distribution of the booty of Veii, and went 
voluntarily into exile at Ardea. Next year 
(390) the Gauls took Rome, and laid siege to 
Ardea. According to the mythical traditions 
(see below), the Romans in the Capitol recalled 
Camillus, having appointed him dictator in his 
absence. Camillus hastily collected an army, 
attacked the Gauls, and defeated them com- 
pletely, having appeared on the scene just as 
the Romans were weighing out gold to their 
conquerors. [BrEeNNus.] His fellow-citizens 
saluted him as the Second Romulus. In 889 
Camillus was dictator a third time, and defeated 
the Volscians, Aequians, and other nations. 
In 386 he was consular tribune for the fourth, 
in 884 for the fifth, and in 381 for the sixth time. 
In 368 he was appointed dictator a fourth time 
to resist the rogations of C. Licinius Stolo. 
Next year, 367,he was dictator a fifth time, 
and though 80 years of age, he completely 
defeated the Gauls (Livy. v. 10-vi. 4; Plut. 
Camill.). He died of the pestilence, 365. 
These legends of Camillus are late inventions 
for the glorification of the house of the Furii, 
from whose archives they were adopted doubt- 
less by Livy. We have the truer account in 
Polybius, that the Gauls on their own terms 
restored the town to the Romans, and retired 
unmolested with their gold and their plunder, 
having heard of an attack by the Veneti on 
their own country (Polyb. ii. 18).—2. $p., son 
of No. 1, first praetor 867.—8. L., also son of 
No. 1, was dictator 350 in order to hold the 
comitia, and consul 849, when he defeated the 
Gauls (Liy. vii. 24)—4, L., son of No. 2, 
consul 338, when he took Tibur, and in con- 
junction with his colleague Maenius completed 
the subjugation of Latium, for which he was 
honoured with a triumph and an equestrian 
statue in the Forum. In 825 he was consul a 
second time. (Liv. viii. 16).—5. M., proconsul of 
Africa in the reign of Tiberius, defeated the 
Numidian Tacfarinas, A.D. 17 (Tac. Ann. ii. 
52).—6. M., surnamed Scrreonranus, consul 
A.D. 32, under Tiberius. At the beginning of | 
the reign of Claudius he was legate of Dal- 
matia, where he revolted, but was conquered, 
42, sent into exile, and died 58. (Tac. Ann. 
xii. 52.) 

_ Camirus (Kdueipos), on the W. coast of the 
island of Rhodes, founded by Camirus, son of 
Cercaphus and Cydippe, and the principal town | 


| the hero had shot a’ 


in the island before the foundation of Rhodes. 
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It was the birthplace of the poet Pisander. 
(Il. ii. 656; Hdt. i. 144; Strab. p. 655.) 

Camisa (Kduioa), a fortress in Cappadocia, 
23 Roman miles E. of Sebaste. 

Camoenae, [CamMENAE.] 

Campania (Campanus: Terra di Lavoro), 
district of Italy, the name of which is probably 
(like that of Capua) connected with campus 
‘a plain, was bounded on the NW. by Latium, 
N. and E. by Samnium, SE. by Lucania, and 
S. and SW. by the Tyrrhenian sea. It was 
separated from Latium by the river Liris, and 
from Lucania at a later time by the river 
Silarus, though in the time of Augustus it did 
not extend further S. than the promontory of 
Minerva. In still earlier times the Ager Cam- 
panus included only the country round Capua. 
The country along the coast from the Liris 
to the Promontory of Minerva is a plain 
inclosed by the Apennines which sweeps round 
it in the form of a semicircle. Campania is a 
volcanic country, to which circumstance it was 
mainly indebted for its extraordinary fertility. 
It produced corn, wine, oil, and every kind of 
fruit in the greatest abundance, and in many 
parts crops could be gathered 3 times in the 
year. The fertility of the soil, the beauty of 
the scenery, and the softness of the climate, 
procured for Campania the epithet Feliz, a 
name which it justly deserved (Strab. p. 242; 
Polyb. iii. 91; Cie. de Leg. Agr. i. 7). Tt was 
the favourite retreat in summer of the Roman 
nobles, whose villas studded a considerable 
part of its coast, especially in the neighbour- 
hood of Baran. The principal river was the 
VuLTuURNUS: the minor rivers were the Liris, 
Savo, Cxuanius, SEBETHUS, SaRNus, and 
Smarus. The chief lakes were Lucrinus, 
ACHERUSIA, AVERNUS, and LITERNA, most of 
them craters of extinct voleanos.—The earliest 
inhabitants of the country were the AUSONES 
and Oscr or Opicit, whence the older Greek 
name for the country was ’Om«h. They were 
subsequently conquered by the Etruscans, who 
became the masters of almost all the country, 
with a confederation of twelve cities, the chief 
of which was Capua or Volturnum. In the 
time of the Romans we find 3 distinct peoples, 
besides the Greek population of Cuman: 1. The 
Campani, properly so called, a mixed race, 
consisting of Etruscans and the original inhabi- 
tants of the country, dwelling along the coast 
from Sinuessa to Paestuin. They were the 
ruling race : their history is given under Capua, 
their chief city. 2. Srprcrnz, an Ausonian 
people, in the NW. of the country on the 
borders of Samnium. 3. PicenTrni in the SEH. 
of the country. 

Campé (Kdu7y), a monster which guarded 
the Cyclopes in Tartarus, was killed by Zeus 
when he wanted the assistance of the Cyclopes 
against the Titans. 

Campi Lapidéi (rediov ALdades; la Craw), 
‘Plain of Stones’ in the S. of Gaul, E. of the 
Rhone, near the Mediterranean, and on the 
road from Arles to Marseilles. These stones 
were probably deposited by the Rhone and the 
Druentia (Durance), when their course was 
different from what it is at present, and had 
formed a lake. This singular plain was known 
even to Aeschylus, who says that Zeus rained 
down these stones from heaven to assist 
Heracles in his fightgvith the Ligurians, after 
bhis.arrows. A sweet 
herbage grows underneath and between the 
stones, and consequently in ancient as well as 
in modern times, flocks of sheep were pastured 
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on this plain, (Strab. p. 182; Plin. ii., $4, xvi. 
$7. 

Eanat Macri (Maxpo) Kduro: : Magreta), the 
‘Long Plains, a tract of country between 
Parma and Modena, celebrated for the wool of 
its sheep (Colum. vii. 2, 3). There appears to 
have been a place of the same name, where 
annual meetings of the neighbouring people 
were held. (Strab. p. 216; Liv. xli. 18.) 

Campi Raudii, a plain in the N. of Italy near 
Vercellae, where Marius and Catulus defeated 
the Cimbri, B.c. 101 (Plut. Mar. 26). 

Campi Veteres, in Lucania, the scene of the 
death of Ti. Sempronius Gracchus B.c. 212 
(Liv. xxy. 16). Some take its position to be 
marked by Vietri a little W. of Potenza. 

Campus Martius. [Roma.] 

Camulodunum, or Camalodunum (Colches- 

‘ter), chief town of the Trinobantes in Britain, 
named from Camulus, the Celtic Mars. A 
Roman colony was established here in the reign 
of Claudius. It was sacked in the insurrection 
of Boudicca (Tac. Ann. xii, 82, xiv. 31); but 
afterwards became the civil capital of Ro- 
man Britain, while Eboracum was the military 
centre. Eventually, however, its importance 
diminished, as that of Eboracum increased. 

Camini (Kayodvo.), an Alpine tribe in the 
valley of the Ollius (Oglio) N. of L. Selinus (L. 
ad’ Iseo), now called Val Camonica (Strab. 
p. 206; Plin. iii. 184, 136). 

Canacé (Kayan), daughter of Aeolus and Ena- 
rete, had several children by Poseidon. She 
entertained an unnatural love for her brother, 
Macareus, and on this account was forced by her 
father to kill herself (Ov. Her. 11, Tvist. ii. 384). 

Canachus (Kdvayos). 1. A Sicyonian sculp- 
tor, belonged to the later archaic period about 
520 B.c., and executed, among other works, a 
colossal statue of Apollo Philesius at Branchi- 
dae, which was carried to Ecbatana by Xerxes, 
479. Cicero speaks of his works as ‘ rigidiora 
quam ut imitentur veritatem’ (Brut. 18, 70; 
Paus. ii. 10, 4, ix. 10, 2).—2, Probably grand- 
son of the former, from whom he is not dis- 
tinguished by the ancients. He and Patrocles 
cast the statues of 2 Spartans, who had fought 
at Aegospotamos, B.c.405. (Paus. x. 9, 4.) 

Canastrum or Canastraeum (Kavaorpoy, 
Kavaorpatoy, sc. akpwrhpiov, 7 Kavaorpaln 
axon: C. Paliuri), the S.E. extremity of the 
peninsula Pallene in Macedonia. 

Candacé (Kayddkn), a queen of the Aethio- 
pians of Meroé, invaded Egypt B.c. 22, but was 
driven back and defeated by Petronius, the 
Roman governor of Egypt. Her name seems 
to haye been common to queens of Aethiopia. 
(Strab. p. 820; Plin. vi. 186.) 

Candaules (KavdavA7ns), also called Myrsilus, 
last Heraclid king of Lydia. His wife com- 
pelled Gyges to put her husband to death, 
because he had exhibited to Gyges her unveiled 
charms. Gyges then married the queen and 
mounted the throne, B.c. 716. (Hat. i. 8.) 

Candavia, Candavii Montes, the mountains 
separating Illyricum from Macedonia, across 
which the Via Egnatia ran (Strab. p. 823 ; Caes. 
B. C. iii. 79). 

Candidum Pr. (Ras-el-Abiad, Cap Bianco), 
N.W. of Hippo Zaritus on the N. coast of 
Zeugitana, in Africa, forms the W. headland of 
the Sinus Hipponensis (Mel. i. 7, 2). 

Cane or Canae (Kdvn: Karadagh), a promon- 
tory and town in Aeolis between Atarneus and 
Pitane, opposite the §. extremity of Lesbos. 
(Strab. pp. 581, 584, 615; Hadt. vii. 42; Liv. 
scxvi. 45.) 
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Canens, a nymph wedded to Picus. When 
Circe in jealousy changed Picus to a bird 
[Prcus], Canens after a vain search for her 
husband sank in the Tiber, whence her song 
was heard floating in the air. (Ov. Met. xiv. 3%u.) 

Caniciila, [Canis.] 

Canidia, whose real name was Gratidia, was 
a Neapolitan courtesan beloved by Horace; 
but when she deserted him, he revenged him- 
self by holding her up to contempt as an old 
sorceress (Hod. 5, 17, Sat. i. 8). 

Canidius Crassus, P. (Crassvus.] 

Caninius Gallus. [Gaxuus.] 

Caninius Rebilus. [Resiwus.] 

Canis (Kiwy), the constellation of the Great 
Dog. The most important star in this con- 
stellation was specially named Canis or Ca- 
nicula, and also Sirius. About B.c. 400 the 
heliacal rising of Sirius at Athens, corre- 
sponding with the entrance of the sun into the 
sign Leo, marked the hottest season of the year, 
and this observation being taken on trust by 
the Romans, without considering whether it 
suited their age and country, the Dies Canicu- 
lares became proverbial among them, as the 
Dog Days are among ourselves.—The con- 
stellation of the Little Dog was called Procyon 
(IIpoxdwv), literally translated Ante canem, 
Antecanis, because in Greece this constellation 
rises heliacally before the Great Dog. When 
Bootes was regarded as Icarius [Arcros], 
Procyon became Maera, the dog of Icarius. 

Cannae: (Cannensis: Canne), a village in 
Apulia, N.E. of Canusium, situated in an 
extensive plain HE. of the Aufidus and N. of the 
small river Vergellus, memorable for the defeat 
of the Romans by Hannibal, B.c. 216 (Liv. 
xxii. 46; Polyb. iii. 118; Appian, Hamm. 20). 

Canninefates. [Baravr.] 

Canobus or Canopus (KdywBos or Kdvw7os) 
according to Grecian story, the helmsman of 


Menelaus, who on his return from Troy died in , 


Egypt, and was buried on the site of Canobus, 
which derived its name from him (Strab. p. 801). 
Candbus or Candpus (KdvwBos, Kdywmos: 
KaywBirns: Ru. W. of Aboukir), an important 
city on the coast of Lower Egypt, near the 
W.-most mouth of the Nile, which was hence 
called the Canopic Mouth (7d KaywBirdy ordpa). 
It was 120 stadia (12 geog. miles) HK. of Alex- 
andria, and was (at least at one time) the 
capital of the Nomos Menelaites. It had a 
great temple of Serapis, and a considerable 
commerce; and its inhabitants were proverbial 
for their luxury (Ka/wBiopuds). After the esta- 
blishment of Christianity, the city rapidly de- 
clined. (Hdt. ii. 15, 97, 113; Strab. pp. 666, 800 ; 
Aesch. Suppl. 112; Verg. Georg. iv. 287.) 

Canonium, in Britain, 8 miles from Camu- 
lodunum (Colchester) on the road to Venta 
Icenorum (Norwich): probably about Kelvedon. 

Cantabri, a people in the N. of Spain. The 
Romans originally gave this name to all the 
people on the N. coast of Spain; but when 
they became better acquainted with the country, 
the name was restricted to the people bounded 
on the E. by the Astures and on the W. by the 
Autrigones. The Cantabri were a fierce and 
warlike people, and were only subdued by 
Augustus after a struggle of several years (B.c. 
25-19). (Strab. pp. 155, 164; Dio Cass. lili. 25, 
liv. 20; Hor. Od. ii. 6, iii. 8.) 

Cantharus (Kay@apos), a sculptor of Sicyon, 
about B.c. 268 (Plin. xxxiy. 85). 

Canthus (Kdy@os), an Argonaut, son of Cane- 
thus or of Abas of Euboea, was slainin Libya 
by Cephalion or Caphaurus. 

1) 
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Cantium (Cantii: Kent), a district of Britain, 
nearly the same as the modern Kent, but in- 
cluded LonpINIUM. 

Canuléius, C., tribune of the plebs, B.c. 445, 
proposed the law, establishing conwbiwm, or 
the right of intermarriage, between the patri- 
cians and plebs. He also™proposed that the 
people should have the right of choosing the 
consuls from either the patricians or the plebs; 
but this proposal was not carried, and it was 
resolved instead, that military tribunes, with 
consular power, should be elected from either 
order in place of the consuls. [Dict. Ant. s.v. 
Lex Canuleia.| 

Canitisium (Canusinus: Canosa), a town in 
Apulia, on the Aufidus, and on the high road 
from Rome to Brundusium, founded, according 
to tradition, by Diomede (Strab. p. 284), whence 
the surrounding country was called Campus 
Diomedis. Itwas at all events a Greek colony, 
and both Greek and Oscan were spoken there 
in the time of Horace. (Canusini more bilin- 
gwis, Hor. Sat.i.10, 30.) Canusium was a town 
of considerable importance, but suffered greatly, 
like most of the other towns in the 8. of Italy, 
during the second Punic war. Here the remains 
of the Roman army took refuge after their de- 
feat at Cannae, B.c. 216. It was celebrated for 
its mules and its woollen manufactures, but it 
had a deficient supply of water. (Hor. Sat. i. 
5,91.) There are still ruins of the ancient town 
near Canosa. 

Caniitius, or Cannitius. 1, P., a distin- 
guished orator, frequently mentioned in Cicero’s 
oration for Cluentius.—2, Ti., tribune of the 
plebs, B.c. 44, a violent opponent of Antony, and, 
after the establishment of the triumvirate, of 
Octavian also. He was taken prisoner at the 
capture of Perusia, and was put to death 40. 

Capaneus (Kazayevs), son of Hipponous and 
Astynome or Laodice, and father of Sthenelus, 
was one of the seven heroes who marched from 
Argos against Thebes. He was struck by Zeus 
with lightning, as he was scaling the walls of 
Thebes, because he had dared to defy the god. 
While his body was burning, his wife Evadne 
leaped into the flames and destroyed herself. 

Capella, the star. [Capra.] 

Capella, an elegiac poet of whom nothing re- 
mains; contemporary of Ovid (Pont. iv. 16, 36). 

Capella, Martianus Mineus Felix, a native 
of Carthage, probably flourished towards the 
close of the fifth century of ourera. He is the 
author of a work in nine books, composed in a 
medley of prose and various kinds of verse, after 
the fashion of the Satyra Menippea of Varro. 
It is a sort of encyclopaedia, and was much 
esteemed in the middle ages. The first two 
books, which are an introduction to the rest, 
consist of an allegory, entitled the Nuptials of 
Philology and Mercury, while in the remaining 
seven are expounded the principles of the seven 
liberal arts, Grammar, Dialectics, Rhetoric, 
Geometry, Arithmetic, Astronomy, and Music, 
including Poetry.—Hditions. By Hugo Grotius, 
Lugd. Bat. 1599; by Kopp, Francf. 1836; Eys- 
senhardt, Lips. 1886. 

Capéna (Capenas, -atis: Civitucola, an unin- 
habited hill), an ancient Etruscan town founded 
by and dependent on Veii, submitted to the 
Romans B.c. 395, the year after the conquest of 
Veii, and subsequently became a Roman muni- 
cipium (Liv. vy. 8-24). In its territory was the 
celebrated grove and temple of Feronia on the 
small river Capenas. [FERoNrA.] 

Capéna Porta. [Roma.] 

Caper, Flavius, a Roman grammarian of un- 
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certain date, whose works are quoted repeatedly 
by Priscian, and of whom we have two short 
treatises extant: printed by Putschius, Gram- 
mat. Latin. pp. 2239-2248, Hanoy. 1605. 

Capétus Silvius. [Srvrvus.] 

Caphareus (Kagdnpevs : Capo d’ Oro), a rocky 
and dangerous promontory on the SE. of 
Euboea, where the Greek fleet was wrecked on 
its return from Troy (Hdt. viii. 7; Strab. p. 
368; Eur. Troad. 90; Verg. Aen. xi. 260; Ov. 
Met. xiv. 472, 481). 

Caphyae (Kapva), a town in Arcadia, NW. 
of Orchomenus (Strab. p. 608; Paus. viii. 28). 

Capito, C. Atéius. 1. Tribune of the plebs 
B.C. 55; opposed the triumvirs Pompeius and 
Crassus as regards their levies of troops and 
disposition of provinces (Plut. Crass. 19; Dio 
Cass. xxxix. 83; Cic. ad Att. iv. 13).—2, Son of 
No. 1, an eminent Roman jurist, was appointed 
Curator aquarum publicarwm in a.D. 13, and 
held this office till his death, 22. He gained 
the favour of both Augustus and Tiberius by 
flattery and obsequiousness. (Suet. Gramm. 
22; Dio Cass. lvii. 17; Tac. Ann. ili. 75.) He 
wrote numerous legal works, which are cited in 
the Digest and elsewhere. Capito and his con- 
temporary Labeo were reckoned the highest 
legal authorities of their day, and were the 
founders of two legal schools; to which most of 
the great jurists belonged. The schools took 
their respective names from distinguished dis- 
ciples of those jurists. The followers of Capito 
were called from Masurtius SaBinus, Sabiniant; 
and afterwards from Cassius Longinus, Cas- 
stam. The followers of Labeo took from Pro- 
culus the name Proculeiant. [LaxBexo.] 

Capito, C. Fontéius, a friend of M. Antony, 
accompanied Maecenas to Brundusium, B.¢. 37, 
when the latter was sent to effect a reconciliation 
between Octavianus and Antony (Hor. Sat. i. 
5. 32). Capito remained with Antony, and went 
with him to the East. 

Capitolinus, Jilius, one of the Scriptores 
Historiae Augustae, lived in the reign of Dio- 
cletian (A.D. 284-305). The Lives of Antoninus 
Pius, M. Aurelius. Verus, Pertinax, Clodius 
Albinus, the two Maximians, three Gordiani, 
Maximus and Balbinus, are attributed to him. 

Capitolinus, Manlius. [Man tivs.] 

Capitolinus Mons. [Roma.] 

Capitolinus, Petillius, was, according tothe 
Scholiast on Horace (Sat. i. 4. 94), entrusted with 
the care of the temple of Jupiter on the Capitol 
(whence he was called Capitolinus), and was ac- 
cused of having stolen the crown of Jupiter, but 
was acquitted by the judges in consequence of 
his being a friend of Augustus. The surname 
Capitolinus appears, however, to have been a 
regular family-name of the gens. The story, 
therefore, is doubtful, and it remains uncertain 
for what peculation he was tried. 

Capitolinus, Quintius. (Qurntrvs.] 

Capitolium. [Roma.] 

Cappadocia (Karmadoxia: Kammddot, Cappa- 
dox), a district of Asia Minor, to which different 
boundaries were assigned at different times. 
Under the Persian empire it included the whole 
country inhabited by a people of mixed origin, 
the old Cimmerian stock being combined with a 
large immigration of Assyrian colonists, whence 
the inhabitants were called (from their com- 
plexion) White Syrians (Aevxdécvpoz), as well as 
Cappadocves, which appears to have been a word 
of Persian origin. Their country seems to have 
embraced the whole NE. part of Asia Minor E. 
of the Halys and N. of the Taurus. Under the 
later Persian kings the country was divided 
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into two satrapies, which were named respec- 
tively from their proximity to the Euxine and 
to the Taurus, the N. part being called Cappa- 
docia ad Pontum and then simply Pontus, the 


_§. part Cappadocia ad Taurum, and then simply 


\17; Tac. Amn. xii, 45; C. 
Soon afterwards the districts of Cataonia and 


Cappadocia: the former was also called Cappa- 
docia Minor and the latter Cappadocia Major. 
In the time of Strabo Amisus (Samswn) was, as 
now, the seaport for Cappadocia; but in earlier 
times Sinope was the port for this district and 
for merchandise from Central Asia. The change 
seems to have come about the second century 
B.c. Under the Persian Empire, the whole 
country was governed by a line of hereditary 
satraps, who traced their descent from Anaphas, 
an Achaemenid, one of the seven chieftains that 
slew the pseudo-Smerdis, and who soon raised 
themselves to the position of tributary kings. 
After a temporary suspension of their power 
during the wars between the successors of Alex- 
ander, when Ariarathes I. was defeated and 
slain by Perdiccas (8. c. 822), the kings of S. 
Cappadocia (respecting the other part see 
Pontus) recovered their independence under 
Aviarathes II., whose history and that of his 
successors will be found under ARIARATHES and 
ARIOBARZANES. In A.D. 17, Archelaiis, the last 
| king, died at Rome, and Tiberius made Cappa- 


‘docia a Roman province, governed by a procu- 


rator till the reign of Vespasian (Dio Cass. lvii. 
Deere. pa, 1970.) 


Melitene, which had before belonged to Cilicia, 
were added to Cappadocia, and the province then 
comprised the ten praefecturae (orparnyta) of 


Melitene, Cataonia, Cilicia, Tyanitis, Garsau- 


\ritis, Laviniasene, Sargarausene, Sarauravene, 
Chamanene, and Morimene (Strab. p. 534). The 
| W. frontier of the Roman province was formed by 


‘Lake Tatta and a line passing S. to the Taurus, 


80 as just to include Cybistra: the Taurus 
‘formed the southern and the Euphrates the 
eastern boundary: on the NW. it just included 
Parnassus and Zama: the northern frontier 
seems to have varied, extending at one time 
\nearly as far as Sebastopolis and Zela, but in 
Strabo’s time falling south of Sibora. Vespa- 
‘sian in A.D. 70 placed the province of Cappadocia 
‘under a consular legatws (Suet. Vesp. 8). 
About A. D. 78 it was united with the province 
Galatia; but Trajan reverted to the original 
‘division, and added Pontus Galaticus and Pole- 
“moniacus to Cappadocia. In the fourth century 
‘the province was divided into Cappadocia 
‘Prima and Secunda, and Justinian again 
idivided Cappadocia Secunda into two parts, 
making Mocissus, which he named Justiniano- 
‘polis, the capital of Cappadocia Tertia. Cap- 
padocia was a rough and generally sterile 
mountain region ; bordered by the chains of the 
Panyaprus on the N., the Scyprssxs on the E., 
and the Taurus on the S., and intersected by 
that of the Anrr-Taurus, on the side of whose 
central mountain, ARGAxrus, stood the capital 
Mazaca, aft. CarsarEa AD ARGAEUM. Its chief 
rivers were the Hays and the Meus. Its fine 
pastures supported good horses and mules. 
Cappadox (Kammddoé: Delidjeirmak), a tri- 
butary of the Halys, rising in M. Lithrus, in 
the chain of Paryadres, and forming the NW. 
boundary of Cappadocia, on the side of Galatia. 
Capra, or Capella (Art), the brightest star in 
the constellation of the Auriga, or Charioteer, 
is sometimes called Olenia Capella, because it 
rested on the shoulder (ém) rs @Aéyns) of the 
Auriga, This star was said to have been origi- 
nally the nymph or goat who nursed the infant 
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Zeus in Crete. [AmauruEa,] Its heliacal ris. 
ing took place soon before the winter solstice, 
and thus it was termed signwm plwviale. 

Capraria, 1. (Capraja), a small island off 
the coast of Etruria between Populonia and the 
N. extremity of Corsica, inhabited only by wild 
goats, whencé its name: called by the Greeks 
AtyiAov.—2. (Cabrera), a small island off the 
8. of the Balearis Major (Majorca), dangerous 
to ships—8. See Ancates.—4, See Fortu- 
NATAE INSULAE. 

Caprasia, a town of Bruttium, 28 miles from 
Consentia: probably the modern Tarsia. 

Capréae (Capri), a small island, 9 miles in 
circumference, off Campania, at the S. entrance 
of the gulf of Puteoli, and 24 miles from the 
promontory of Minerva, from which the island 
had been separated by an earthquake. It is 
composed of calcareous rocks, which rise to two 
summits, the highest of which is between 1600 
and 1700 feet above the sea. The scenery is 
beautiful, and the climate soft and genial. “Ac- 
cording to tradition, it was originally inhabited 
by the Teleboae, but afterwards belonged to the 


| inhabitants of Neapolis, from whom Augustus 


either purchased it or obtained it in exchange 
for the island Pithecusa. Here Tiberius lived 
the last ten years of his reign, indulging in secret 
debauchery, and accessible only to his creatures. 
He erected many magnificent buildings on the 
island, the chief of which was the Villa Jovis, 
and the ruins of which are still to be seen. (Tac. 
Ann. iv. 67; Suet. Aug. 92, Tib. 40-65.) 

Capria (Kampia), a large salt lake in Pam- 
phylia, between Perge and Aspendus. 

Capricornus (Alydxepws), the Goat, a sign of 
the Zodiac, between the Archer and the Water- 
man, fought with Jupiter against the Titans. 

Caprus (Kdmpos). 1. (Little Zab), a river of 
Assyria, rising in Mt. Zagros, and flowing SW. 
into the Tigris, opposite to Caenae (Strab. p. 
788).—2. A little river of Phrygia, rising at 
the foot of M. Cadmus, and flowing N. into the 
Lycus. 

Capsa (Capsetanus: Ghafsah), a strong city 
in the SW. of Byzacena in N. Africa, in a 
fertile oasis, surrounded by a sandy desert 
abounding in serpents. Its foundation was 
ascribed by tradition to the Libyan Hercules. 
In the war with Jugurtha it was destroyed by 
Marius; but it was afterwards rebuilt and made 
acolony (Strab. p. 8381; Sall. Jug. 89). 

Captia (Capuanus, Capuensis, but more com: 
monly Campanus: Capua), originally called 
Vulturnum, the chief city of Campania after 
the fall of Cumau, is said to have derived its 
name from Capys. Capua was either founded 
or colonised by the Htruscans, according to 
some 50 years before the foundation of Rome, 
and it became at an early period the most 
prosperous, wealthy, and luxurious city in the 
8. of Italy (Liv. iv. 87; Strab. p. 242; Vell. Pat. 
i. 7). In B.c, 420 it was conquered by the war- 
like Samnites; and the population, which had 


always been of a mixed nature, now consisted 


of Ausonians, Oscans, Etruscans, and Samnites. 
At a later time Capua, again attacked by the 
Samnites, placed itself under the protection of 
Rome, 348. It revolted to Hannibal after the 
battle of Cannae, 216, but was taken by the 
Romans in 211, was fearfully punished, and 
never recovered its former prosperity. It was 
now governed by a praefectus, who was sent 
annually to the city from Rome. It received 
a Roman colony by the lex agraria of Julius 
Caesar, 59, and under Nero a colony of veterans 
was settled there (Suet. Jul. 20; Tac. Ann. xiii, 
02 
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31). It was subsequently destroyed by the 
barbarians who invaded Italy. The modern 
town of Capua is built about 38 miles from the 
ancient one, the site of which is indicated by 
the ruins of an amphitheatre. 

-Caput Vada Prom. [BracHopes.] 

Capys (Kdmus). 1. Sor of Assaracus and 
Hieromnemone, and father of Anchises.—2, A 
companion of Aeneas, from whom Capua was 
said to have been named (Verg. Aen. x. 145). 

Capys Silvius. (Siyrvs.] 

Capytium or Capitium (Capizzi), called by 
Cicero (Verr. iii. 43) Capitina Civitas, a town 
in Sicily near Mt. Aetna (Ptol. iii. 4, 12). 

Car (Kap), son of Phoroneus, and king of 
Megara, from whom the acropolis of this town 
was called Caria. 

Caracalla, emperor of Rome, a.p. 211-217, 
was son of Septimius Severus and his 2nd wife 
Julia Domna, and was born at Lyons, 4.p. 188 
(Herodian, iv. 1; Dio Cass. Ixxvii. 2). He was 
originally called Bassianus after his maternal 
grandfather, but afterwards M. Aureliws Anto- 
ninus, which became his legal name, and ap- 
pears on medals and inscriptions. Caracalla 
was a nickname derived from a long tunic worn 
by the Gauls, which he adopted as his favourite 
dress after he became emperor (Dio Cass. 
xxviii. 3). In 198 Caracalla, when 10 years 
old, was declared Augustus, and in the same 
year accompanied his father, Severus, in the 
expedition against the Parthians. He returned 
with Severus to Rome in 202, and married 
Plautilla, daughter of Plautianus, the praeto- 
rian praefect. In 208 he went with Severus to 
Britain; and on the death of the latter at 
York, 211, Caracalla and his brother Geta 


Caracalla, Roman Emperor, A.D. 211-217. 
Obv., head of Caracalla laurelled with legend ANTO- 
NINVS PIVS AVG. BRIT. ; 
legend MARTI PROPUGNATORI. 


succeeded to the throne, according to their | 


father’s arrangements. Caracalla obtained 


the sole government by the murder of his | 


brother, 212 (Dio Cass. lxxvii. 2; Herodian, iy. 
8; Vita Carac. 6). 
was followed by the execution of many of the 


most distinguished men of the state, whom | 
Caracalla suspected of favouring his brother’s | 


cause: the celebrated jurist Papinian was one 
of his victims. His cruelties and extravagan- 
cies knew no bounds; and after exhausting 
Italy by his extortions, he resolved to visit the 
different provinces of the empire, which became 
the scenes of fresh atrocities. In 214 he visited 
Gaul, Germany, Dacia, and Thrace; and, in 
consequence of a campaign against the Ale- 
manni, he assumed the surname Alemannicus. 


In 215 he went to Syria and Egypt; his sojourn | 


at Alexandria was marked by a general slaughter 
of the inhabitants, in order to avenge certain 
sarcastic pleasantries in which they had in- 
dulged against himself and his mother. 
he crossed the Euphrates, laid waste Meso- 
potamia, and returned to Edessa, where he 
wintered. Next year he again took the field, 
intending to cross the Tigris, but was murdered 
near Edessa by Macrinus, the praetorian prae- 
fect. Caracalla gave to all free inhabitants of 


: rev., figure of Mars with | 


The assassination of Geta | 


In 216 | 
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the empire the name and privileges of Roman 
citizens. (Vita Sever.; Vita Carac.; Dio Cass. 


lxxvii.; Herodian, iy.) 
Caraiis or Carales (Caralitanus: Cagliari), 


; and on a promontory of the same name (Capo 


under the Romans it was the residence of the 
| preetor, and at a later period enjoyed the Roman 
| franchise. (Paus. x. 17,9; Liv. xxx. 39; Caes. 
B. C.1i. 30; Strab. p. 224.) 

| Carambis (KapduBis txpa: Kerempe), a pro- 
|montory, with a city of the same name, on the 
| coast of Paphlagonia, almost exactly opposite 
| the Kriu Metopon or S. promontory of the Cher- 
sonesus Taurica (Crimea) (Strab. p. 545). 

| Caranus (Kdpavos). 1. Of Argos, a descendant 
| of Heracles, and a brother of Phidon, is said to 
| have settled at Edessa in Macedonia with an 
| Argive colony about B.c. 750, and to haye 
| become the founder of the dynasty of Mace- 
| donian kings.—2. Son of Philip and half-brother 


| ander the Great. 

Caratacus, or Caractacus, king of the Silures 
in Britain, defended his country against the 
Romans, in the reign of Claudius. He was at 
length defeated by the Romans, and fled to Car- 
timandua, queen of the Brigantes; but she be- 
| trayed him to the Romans, who carried him to 


the chief town of Sardinia, with an excellent 
harbour, situated on the Sinus Caralitanus — 


S. Elia). It was founded by the Carthaginians; — 


of Alexander the Great.—3, A general of Alex- ? 


Rome, 4.D.51. When brought before Claudius, _ 


| he addressed the emperor in so noble a manner 
| that he pardoned him and his friends. (Tae. 
Ann. xii. 33; Hist. iii. 45.) 

Carausius, born among the Menapiiin Gaul, 
was entrusted by Maximian with the command 


Carausius, Roman Emperor, A-D. 287-295. 
Obv., bust of Carausius laureate with legend IMP. CARAYV- 


| 
| SIVS P. F. AVG. ; rev., within wreath, MVLTIS XX 
| IMP.; around, VOTO PYBLICO. R.S&. R. 

| 


| of the fleet which was to protect the coasts’ of 
Gaul against the ravages of the Franks. But 
Maximian, having become dissatisfied with the 
conduct of Carausius in this command, and 
| suspecting that he aimed at independent rule, 
gave orders for his execution. Carausius forth- 
with crossed over to Britain, where he assumed 
| the title of Augustus, a.p. 287. After several 
ineffectual attempts to subdue him, Diocletian 
and Maximian acknowledged him as their col- 
league in the empire, and he continued to reign 
| in Britain till 293, when he was murdered by 
|his chief officer, Allectus. (Eutrop. ix. 20-25; 
Aurel. Caes. 39.) 

Carbo, Papirius. 1. C., a distinguished 
orator, and a man of great talents, but of no 
principle. He commenced public life as one of 
the 8 commissioners or triumvirs for carrying 
| into effect the agrarian law of Tib. Gracchus. 
| His tribuneship of the plebs, B.c. 181, was cha- 
racterised by the most’ vehement opposition to 
the aristocracy; and he was thought even to 
have murdered Scipio Africanus, the champion 
| of the aristocratical party, 129. But after the 
death of C. Gracchus (121), he suddenly de- 
serted the popular party, and in his consulship 
| (120) actually undertook the defence of Opimius, 
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who had murdered C. Gracchus. In 119 Carbo 
was accused by L. Licinius Crassus, who 
brought a charge against him, and as he fore- 
saw his condemnation, he put an end to his 
life. Valerius Maximus is probably mistaken 
in saying that he went into exile. (Liv. Hp. 
59, 61; Appian, B. C. 1,18; Vell. Pat. ii. 4; 
Cic. de Or. ii. 25, ad Fam. ix. 21; Val. Max. 
iii. 7, 6.)—2. Cn., consul 118, was defeated by 
the Cimbri near Noreia, and being afterwards 
accused by M. Antonius, he put an end to his 
own life (Livy. Hp. 63).—3, C., with the surname 
Arvina, son of No. 1, was a supporter of the 
aristocracy. In his tribuneship (90), Carbo and 
his colleague, M. Plautius Silvanus, carried a 
law (Lex Papiria Plautia), giving the Roman 
franchise to the citizens of the federate towns. 
Carbo was murdered in 82, by the praetor 
Brutus Damasippus, at the command of the 
younger Marius. (Vell. Pat. ii. 26.) [Brutus, 
No. 10.) —4. Cn., son of No. 2, was one of the 


leaders of the Marian party. He was thrice | 


consul—namely, in 85, 84, and 82. In 82 he 
carried on war against Sulla and his generals, 
but was at length obliged to abandon Italy: he 
fled to Sicily, where he was.taken prisoner, and 
put to death by Pompey at Lilybaeum. (Plut. 
Pomp. 5; Appian, B. C. i, 67-96.) 

Carcaso (Carcassone), a town of the Tecto- 
sages in Gallia Narbonensis, on the river Atax 
(4ude). BP. Crassus drew troops from it in his 
Aquitanian campaign of B.c. 56 (Caes. B. G. 
iii. 20; Carcasum, Plin. iii. 86; Ptol. ii. 10). 

Carcathiocerta (Kaprabidxepta: Kartpurt 
or Diarbekr), the capital of the district of 
Sophene in Armenia Major (Strab. p. 527). 

Garena (Kapktvos). 1, A comic poet and a 
contemporary of Aristophanes (Nwb. 1263, Paz, 
794)-—2, A tragic poet of Agrigentum, contem- 
porary of Sophocles and father of Xenocles, 
who defeated Euripides in B.c. 415.—8. Son of 
Xenocles and grandson of No. 2, wrote trage- 
dies, which are characterised as sententious, 
and careless in versification (Ar. Poét. 16, 17.) 

/ Cardamyle (KapdautaAn: Kapdauvalrys). 1. 
A town in Messenia, one of the 7 towns pro- 
mised by Agamemnon. to Achilles (Il. ix. 150, 
292). It stood ona rock i mile from the sea 
and 7 from Leuctra; by Augustus it was trans- 
ferred from Messenia to Laconia (Strab. p. 360; 
Paus. iii. 26, 7). Ruins are seen NE. of the 
modern Skardamula.—2. An island near or 
perhaps a town in Chios. 

Cardéa, a Roman divinity protecting the 
hinges of doors (cardo), was a nymph beloved 
by Janus. Ovid (Fast. vi. 101, seq.) confounds 
this goddess with Carna. 

Cardia (Kapdia: Kapdiavds: Bakla-burun), a 
town on the W. side of the Thraciam Chersonese 
on the gulf of Melas, founded by Miletus and 
Clazomenae, and subsequently colonised by the 
Athenians under Miltiades (Hdt. vii. 58, ix. 
115). It was destroyed by Lysimachus, who 
built the town of Lysmracuta in its immediate 
neighbourhood. Cardia was the birthplace of 
Eumenes and of the historian Hieronymus. 
(Paus. i. 9,10; Strab. p. 831; Nep. Hum. 1.) 

Cardiichi (Kapdo0y01), a powerful and warlike 
people in the SE. of Great Armenia, on the 
NE. margin of the Tigris valley, probably the 
same as the Topdvato: and Topdunvol of the late 
geographers and the Kurds of modern times. 
They dwelt in the mountains which divided 
Assyria on the NE. from Armenia (Mts. of 
Kurdistan), and were never thoroughly sub- 
dued. (Strab. pp. 523, 734, 747; Xen. Anab. 
iy, 1; Diod. xiy, 27.) 
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Carésus (Kdpnoos), a town of the Troad, on a 
river of the same name: destroyed before the 
time of Strabo (IU. xii. 20; Strab. p. 602). 

Caria (Kapia: Kap), a district of Asia Minor, 
in its SW. corner, bounded on the N. and NE. 
by the mountalns Messogis and Cadmus, which 
divided it from Lydia and Phrygia, and adjacent 
to Phrygia and Lycia on the EK. and SE. It is 
intersected by low mountain chains running 
out far into the sea in long promontories, the 
N.-most cf which was called Mycale, ending in 
the point Trogilium (opposite to Samos), the 
next Posidium (on which stood Miletus and 
Branchidae), the next is the long tongue of 
land terminated by the. two headlands of 
Zephyrium and Termerium (with Halicarnassus 
on its S. side), next the Cnidian Chersonesus, 
terminated by the cape Triopium and the city 
of Cnidus, then the Rhodian Chersonesus, the 
S. point of which was called Cynossema, oppo- 
site to Rhodes, and, lastly, Pedalium or Arte- 
misium, forming the W. headland of the bay of 
Glaucus. The chief gulfs formed by these pro- 
montories were the Maeandrian, between Tro- 
gilium and Posidium; the Iassian, between 
Posidium and Zephyrium ; and the Sinus Cera- 
micus, between Termerium and Triopium. The 
valleys between these mountain chains were 
well watered and fertile. The chief river was 
the Maeander, between the chains of Messogis 
and Latmus, to the S.of which the country was 
watered by its tributaries, the Marsyas, Har- 
pasus, and Mosynus, besides some streams 
flowing W. and S. into the sea, the most con- 
siderable of which was the Calbis. (See the 
articles.) The chief products of the country 
were corn, wine, oil, and figs; for the last of 
which Caunus, on the 8. coast, was very famous. 
An extensive commerce was carried on by the 
Greek colonies on the coast.—Hven before the 
great colonisation of the coasts of Asia Minor, 
Dorian settlements existed on the Triopian and 
Cnidian promontories, and this part of Caria, 
with the adjacent islands, received at that time 
other Dorian colonies, and obtained the name 
of Doris; while to the N. of the Iassian Gulf, 
the coast was occupied by Ionian colonies, and 
thus formed the S. part of Ionra. The inha- 
bitants of the rest of the country were Carians 
(Kapes), arace probably of Semitic origin, which 
appears, in the earliest times of which we know 
anything, to have occupied the greater part of 
the W. coast of Asia Minor and several islands 
of the Aegaean, with Mylasa as their chief town, 
in conjunction with the Leleges, from whom 
the Carians are not easily distinguishable. [See 
under Leteces.] The Carians, Lydians, and 
Mysians were connected by their common wor- 
ship of Zeus Carios at Mylasa (Hdt.i. 171): the 
Carians had also a common sanctuary of Zeus 
Stratius at Labranda (Strab. p. 659 ; Hdt. v. 119). 
Their language was reckoned by the Greeks 
as a barbarian tongue (?.e. unintelligible), though 
it early received an intermixture of Greek 
(11. ii. 865; cf. Strab. p. 661). The people were 
warlike and were employed as mercenaries, 
e.g. by Egyptian kings (Hdt. ii. 163, iii. 11). 
The Greeks are said to have borrowed from the 
Carians the fashions of handles for shields and 
devices on the shields, and of plumed helmets 
(Hat. i. 171).—The country was governed by a 
race of native princes, who fixed their abode at 
Halicarnassus after its exclusion from the 
Dorian confederacy. [Hanicarnassus.] These 
princes were subject allies of Lydia and Persia, 
and some of them rose to great distinction in 
war and peace. [See ARTEMIsIA, MavusoLus, 
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and Apa.| After the Macedonian conquest, 
the 8. portion of the country became subject to 
Rhodes [Ruopvus], and the N. part to the kings of 
Prereamus. Under the Romans, Caria formed a 
part of the province of Asta. [See these articles. ] 

Carinae. [Roma.] 

Carinus, M. Aurélius, the elder of the 2sons 
of Carus, was associated with his father in the 
government, A.D. 283, and remained in the W., 
while his father and brother Numerianus pro- 
ceeded to the EH. to carry on war against the 
Persians. On the death of his father, in the 
course of the same year, Carinus and Nume- 
rianus succeeded to the empire. In 284 Nume- 
rianus was slain, and Carinus marched into 


Carinus, Roman Emperor, A.D. 283-285, 
Obv., head of Carinus, with legend M. AVR. CARINVS 
NOB. CAES.; rev., Pax, with legend PAX ABTERNA. 


Moesia to oppose Diocletian, who had been 
proclaimed emperor. A decisive battle was 
fought near Margum, in which Carinus gained 
the victory, but, in the moment of triumph, he 
was slain by some of his own officers, 285. Cari- 
nus was one of the most profligate and cruel of 
the Roman emperors. (Vopise. Carin.; Eutrop. 
ix. 18-20; Aurel. Caes. 89; Oros. vii. 25.) 
Carmana (Kdpuava: Kerman), the capital 
of Carmania Propria, 8° long. E. of Persepolis. 
Carmania (Kapyavia: Kirman), a province 
of the ancient Persian empire, bounded on the 
W. by Persis, on the N. by Parthia, on the E. 
by Gedrosia, and on the S. by the Indian 
Ocean. It was divided into 2 parts, C. Propria 
and C. Deserta, the former of which was well 
watered by several small streams, and abounded 
in corn, wine, and cattle. The country also 
yielded gold, silver, copper, salt, and cinnabar. 
The people were akin to the Persians (Strab. 
p. 726; Arrian, Anab. vi. 28, Ind. 37). 
Carmanor (Kapudvwp), a Cretan, purified 
Apollo and Artemis, after slaying the Python. 
Carmélus, and-um (Kdpunaos: Jebel-Elyas), 
arange of mountains in Palestine, branching 
off, on the N. border of Samaria, from the 
central chain (which extends S. and N. between 
the Jordan and the Mediterranean), and run- 
ning N. and NW. through the SW. part of 
Galilee, till it terminates in the promontory of 
the same name (Cape Carmel), the height of 
which is 1200 feet above the Mediterranean 
(Strab. p. 758). Here was an oracle consulted by 
Vespasian (Suet. Vesp. 5; cf. Tac. Hist. ii, 78). 
Carmenta, Carmentis, according to the pre- 
valent tradition, was an Arcadian nymph, 
mother of Evander, Hermes being the father. 
She accompanied her son in his migration to 
Italy 60 years before the Trojan war. She was 
famed for her prophetic power, and an altar was 
erected to her at the Porta Carmentalis 
(Verg. Aen. viii. 333; Ov. Fast. i. 461; Liv. i. 
7; Dionys. i. 38; Plut. Q. R. 56). At her 
festival on January 11th two sister ‘ Carmen- 
tes,’ known as Porrima or Proga and Postverta, 
were worshipped with her, as deities of child. 
birth: their names seem to imply her attributes 
as an oracular goddess who could declare alike 
the past events and the future. One peculiar fea- 
ture of her ritual was the prohibition against 
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bringing leather into her sanctuary (Oy. Fast. 
i, 629). She is said to have had a 2nd temple 
and 2nd festival on January 15th in accordance 
with the vow of Roman matrons when they 
secured their right of going in carriages. There 
is mention also of a flamen Carmentalis 
(Macrob. Sat. i. 16, 6; Plut. Rom. 21; Oy. 
Fast. 617; Cic. Brut. 59; 
Carmenta, whose name is no doubt connected 
with carmen, seems originally to haye been an 
Italian deity of streams, of oracles and of help 
in child-birth, with whom tradition connected 
other legends making her the mother of the 
Arcadian Evander, or in other accounts giving 
as her original names Nucootpdryn and dus, 
(Plut. Q. B. 56). 

Carmo (Carmona), a fortified town 
Hispania Baetica, NE. of Hispalis (Strab. p. 141), 

Carna, a Roman divinity, who was regarded 
as the protector of the physical well-being of 
man: at her festival on June Ist, offerings of. 
the most nutritious food, especially of beans, 
were made and part was eaten by the worship- 
pers: hence the name ‘Kalendae fabariae’ for 
the Ist of June. Her temple on the Caelian 
hill was founded by M. Junius Brutus in the 
first year of the republic (Macrob. Sat. i. 12, 
31; C. I. L. i. p. 394; Tertull. ad Nat. ii. 9). 
Ovid confounds this goddess with Carpna. 

Carnéades (Kapyeddys), a celebrated philoso- 
pher, born at Cyrene about Bic. 213, was the 
founder of the Third or New Academy at 
Athens. In 155 he was sent to Rome, with 
Diogenes and Critolaus, by the Athenians, to 
deprecate the fine of 500 talents which had 
been imposed on the Athenians for the de- 
struction of Oropus. At Rome he attracted 
great notice, and it was here that he first 
delivered his famous orations on Justice. The 
1st oration was in commendation of the 
virtue, and the next day the 2nd answered all 
the arguments of the 1st, and showed that 
justice was not a virtue, but a matter of com- 
pact for the maintenance of civil society. 
Thereupon Cato moved the senate to send the 
philosopher home to his school, and saye the 
Roman youth from his demoralising doctrines. 
Carneades died in 129, at the age of 85. He 
was a strenuous opponent of the Stoics, and 


brought Academic scepticism to its extreme | 


point, maintaining that neither our senses nor 
our understanding supply us with a sure 
criterion of truth (Cic. de Or. ii. 87, 155, Tuse. 
iv. 8,5; Gell. vi.14; Diog. Laért. iv. 62). 

Carnéus (Kapyeios), a surname of Apollo, 
under which he was worshipped by the Dorians, 
is derived by some from Carnus, a son of Zeus 
and Leto, and by others from Carnus, an 
Acarnanian soothsayer. The latter was mur- 
dered by Hipporss, and it was to propitiate 
Apollo that the Dorians introduced his worship 
under the surname of Carneus. The festival 
of the Carnéa, in honour of Apollo, was one of 
the great national festivals of the Spartans. 
(Dict. of Ant. s. v.). [APoLto.] 

Carni, a Celtic people, dwelling N. of the Ve- 
neti in the Alpes Carnicae. [ALPEs.] 

Carnuntum (Kapyois, -ovyros: ruins be- 
tween Deutsch-Altenburg and Petronetl), an 
ancient Celtic town in Upper Pannonia on the 
Danube, E. of Vindobona (Vienna), and sub- 
sequently a Roman municipium or a colony. 
It was one of the chief fortresses of the Romans 
on the Danube, and was the residence of the 
emperor M. Aurelius during his wars with the 
Marcomanni and Quadi (Eutrop. viii. 13). It 


was the station of the Roman fleet on the, 
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Danube and the regular quarters of the 14th 
legion. It was destroyed by the Germans in 
the 4th century (Ammian. xxx. 5), but was re- 
built and was finally destroyed by the Hun- 
garians in the middle ages, 

Carnus. [CarneEvs.] 

Carnites or -1, a powerful people in Gallia 
Lugdunensis between the Liger and Sequana; 
their capital was GENABUM. 

Carpasia (Kapracia: Karpass), a town inthe 
SE. of Cyprus (Strab. p. 682; Diod. xx. 48). 

Carpates, also called Alpes Bastarnicae 
(Carpathian Mountains), the mountains 
running through Dacia, a continuation of 
the Hercynia Silva. Strictly this name seems 
to have belonged to that part of the range, 
next to the Hercynia S., in which the Vistula 
has its source, and the part actually in Dacia 
should be termed only Alpes Bastarnicae (Ptol. 
iii. 5, 6-20). 

Carpathus (Kdprados: Karpathos, or Scar- 
panto), an island between Crete and Rhodes, in 
the sea named: after it: a Dorian country 
under the rule of Rhodes (Strab. p. 488; Diod. 
vy. 24); chief towns, Posidium and Nisyrus. 

Carpétani, a powerful people in Hispania 
Tarraconensis, with a fertile territory on the 
rivers Anas and Tagus, in the modern Castille 
and Hstremadwra : their capital was ToLETUM. 

Carpi or Carpiani, a German people between 
the Carpathian mountains and the Danube. 

Carrae or Carrhae (Kdppuw: Haran or 
Charran, SS.: Harran), a city of Osroéne in 
Mesopotamia, not far from Edessa, where Cras- 
sus was defeated by the Parthians, B.c. 58 (Strab. 
p. 747; Dio Cass. xxxvil. 5, xl. 25). 

Carrinas or Carinas. 1. C., one of the com- 
manders of the Marian party, fought B.c. 83 
against Pompey, and in 82 against Sulla and 
his generals. After the battle at the Colline 
gate at Rome, in which the Marian army was 
defeated, Carrinas took to flight, but was 
seized, and put to death (Hutrop. v. 8; Appian, 
B. C. y, 92).—2. €., son of No.1, sent by Caesar, 
in 45, into Spain against Sext. Pompeius. In 
48 he was consul, and afterwards served as a 
general of Octavian against Sext. Pompeius 
in Sicily, in 86, and as proconsul in Gaul in 81 
(Appian, B. C. v. 96-112; Dio Cass. li. 22).— 
8. Secundus, a rhetorician, expelled by Cali- 
gula from Rome, because he had declaimed 
against tyrants in his school (Tac. Ann. xiii. 10, 
xy. 45). 

Carsé0li (Carseolanus: ruins at Oivitd, near 
Carsoli), a town of the Aequi in Latium, colo- 
nised by the Romans at an_early period (Liy. 
x. 8,13; Strab. p. 238; Ov. Fast. iv. 683). 

Carstlae (Carsulanus: Monte Cast7rilli), a 
town in Umbria, was originally of considerable 
importance, but afterwards declined (Strab. 
p. 227; Tac. Hest. iii. 60). 

Carteia (also called Carthaea, Carpia, Carpes- 
sus; remains near Algeciras), more anciently 
Tartessus, a celebrated town and harbour in 
the 8. of Spain, at the head of the gulf of which 
M. Calpe forms one side, founded by the 
Phoenicians, and colonised B.c. 171 by 4000 
Roman soldiers, whose mothers were Spanish 
women (Liv. xliii, 3 ; cf. C. I. L. ii. p. 152). Some 
have thought that Calpe is the same as Carteia: 
it is more probable that there was a town of 
Calpe on the site of Gibraltar and that Carteia 
was distinct from it. (Strab. pp. 141, 145, 151; 
Mela, ii. 6,8; Plin. iii. 17; Appian, Iber. 3). 

Cartenna or Cartinna (Tennez), a colony on 

the coast of Mauretania Caesariensis, founded 
by Augustus (Plin. v. 20; Ptol. iv. 2, 4). 
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Carthaea (Kap@aia: Poles, Ru.), a town on 
the S. side of the island of Ceos. 

Carthago, Magna Carthago (Kapyndév: 
Kapxndévi0s, Carthaginiensis, Poenus: Ru. 
near Hl-Marsa, NH. of Tunis), one of the most 
celebrated cities of the ancient world, stood in 
the recess of a large bay (Sinus Carthaginiensis) 
enclosed by the headlands Apollinis and 
Mercurii (OC. Farina and C. Bon), in the middle 
and N.-most part of the N. coast of Africa, in 
lat. about 86° 55’ N., and long. about 10° 20’ B. 
The Tyrian colony of Carthage was founded, 
according to tradition, about 100 years before 
the building of Rome—that is, about B.c. 853 
—hut of its date it would not be safe to assert 
more than it was a later Phoenician settlement 
than Utica, of which it may have been first a 
dependency. The mythical account of its 
foundation is given under Divo. The part of 
the city first built was called, in the Phoenician 
language, Betzura or Bosra, i.e. a castle, which 
was corrupted by the Greeks into Byrsa 
(Bupoa), i.e. a hide, and hence probably arose 
the story of the way in which the natives were 
cheated out of the ground. As the city grew, 
the Byrsa formed the citadel. The coast of 
this part of Africa has been much altered by 
the deposits of the river Bagradas and the 
sand which is driven seawards by the NW. 
winds. Hence it must be understood that the 
identification of ancient sites at Carthage 
cannot be regarded as ascertained. In ancient 
times Carthage stood upon a peninsula sur- 
rounded by the sea on all sides except the W.; 
but now the whole space between the N. side of 
this peninsula and the S. side of the Apollinis 
Pr. (C. Farina) is filled up and converted into 
a marsh; Utica, which was on the sea-shore, 
being left some miles inland; and the course of 
the Bagradas itself being turned considerably 
N. of its original channel, so that, instead of 
flowing about half-way between Utica and Car- 
thage, it now runs close to the ruins of Utica, 
and falls into the sea just under C. Farina. 
The NE. and SE. sides of the peninsula are 
still open to the sea, which has indeed rather 
encroached here, for ruins are found under 
water. The 8. side of the peninsula was formed 
by an enclosed bay, the Lake or Bay of Tunis, 
connected with the sea only by a narrow open- 
ing (now called the Goletta, or, in Arabic, 
Haket-et-Wad, i.e. Throat of the River), which 
was once much deeper than it is now. The 
circuit of the old peninsula may be estimated 
at about 25 miles, and this space was occupied 
by the city itself, its gardens, suburbs, and 
cemeteries: the width of the isthmus is 3 miles. 
The N. and E. points of the peninsula are two 
headlands, Cape Ghammart and Cape Car- 
thage: the space between them seems to have 
been occupied by suburbs and cemeteries: to 
the south of a line between the promontories 
came the city proper as well as part of the 
suburb Megara, and in the south portion of. 
the city proper was the citadel, Byrsa itself. 
South again of the citadel were the two defen- 
sible harbours, of which we have an accurate 
description (taken no doubt from an older 
writer, possibly from Polybius) in Appian (Pun. 
96). The outer harbour had an entrance from 
the sea 70 feet wide, closed by chains: this was 
used for eed pene The inner harbour, 
which communicated only with the outer, was 
for ships of war, and all round it, as well as 
round the island in the middle of it, were docks 
| for 220 ships, with two Ionic columns in front of 
each dock, having the effect of colonnades; on 
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the island were quarters for the admiral. There 
seems no adequate ground for doubting that 
the name Cothon (é0wv) was given to the inner 
harbour. Strabo (p. 832) refers it especially to 
the island in the inner harbour; but in its 
origin it was probably meant to signify the cup- 
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shaped harbour dug out with the island left in 
the middle. According to Festus the name was 
sometimes given to harbours on the sea coast 
which had been ‘ artificially withdrawn inland,’ 
z.e. hollowed out of the land (ef. ‘portus effodi- 
unt,’ Verg, Aen. i. 427). It is genera liy considered 
that two pools on the shore S. of the citadel 
mark these two harbours : this is by no means 
impossible, but cannot be regarded as certain: 
it has recently been disputed (see Classical 
Review, v. 280). They were probably larger at 
one time than they are now. These two har- 
bours were in times of peace supplemented to 
any extent for the great commerce of Carthage 
by the Lake of Tunis (see above). The Ro- 
man city, which was built after the destruc- 
tion of the original Carthage, lay to the S. of it. 
The fortifications of the city consisted of a 
single wall on the side towards the sea, where | 
the steep shore formed a natural defence, and | 
a triple wall of great height, with battlements 
and towers, cutting off the peninsula from the 
mainland. On this side were barracks for 
40,000 soldiers, and stables for 300 elephants 
and 4000 horses. The suburb called Megara— 
probably a corruption of Magal, which Virgil 
(Aen. i, 421, iv. 259) has Latinised into Magalia— 
also called Neapolis, containing many beauti-_ 
iul gardens and villas, lay to the N. of the city | 
proper. The aqueduct which brought water | 
to the city is still traceable to a great distance 
inland. The most remarkable buildings men- 
tioned within the city were the templé of the | 
god Esmun, whom the Greeks and Romans 
identified with Asclepius, and that of Apollo 
(Baal-Moloch or the Sun) in the market-place. 
The population of Carthage, at the time of the 
3rd Punic war, is stated at 700,000 (Strab. p. 882; 
Appian, Pun. 95, 119; Polyb. i. 73; Liv. Ep. 
51; Diod. xxxii.).—The constitution of Carthage 
was a municipal oligarchy, somewhat resem- 
bling that of Venice. The government was, by 
the original constitution, in the hands of the 
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Gerusia, or council of Ancients, formed of 28 
members chosen (as it seems, annually) by the 
citizens: at their head were two chief magis- 
trates, also elected annually, who were called 


little real power, and acted chiefly as supreme 
judges: their title Sugfetes or Shofetes is the 
same as the Hebrew Shophetim, the ‘Judges’ 
in our translation of the Bible. A general in 
chief was appointed by the Gerusia and had a 
practical dictatorship during a campaign, but 
was called to account at the end of his office. 
The real power, however, at Carthage was in 
the hands of the council of ‘The Hundred’ (in 
number 104), who were called ‘Judges,’ and 
were an oligarchic institution of the aristocratic 
party about B.c. 450, originally intended to 
check the power of the Suffetes and any 
attempt at tyranny. As they held office for 
life, and could punish, even with death, the 
suffetes, gerusiasts, or generals at the expira- 
tion of their office, they became practically 
supreme, and their approval of measures was 
generally sought beforehand. This council of 
‘The Hundred’ was first formed when the 
power of the house of Mago excited suspicion ; 
and its efficacy was shown in the defeat of the 
attempts made by Hanno (B.c. 340) and Hamil- 
car (B.C. 806) to seize the supreme power. 
members were elected by the pentarchies, which 
appear to have been committees of five, who 
held office for life, and filled up vacancies in 
their number by co-option. Originally the 
general assembly of citizens decided on matters 
about which the gerusia and the suffetes dis- 
agreed; but when the power fell really into 
the hands of the Hundred, it is probable that 
the general assembly had no functions beyond 
the duty of electing the suffetes and the geru- 
siasts.—The general tone of social morality at 
Carthage appears to have been high, at least 
during its earlier history: there was a censor- 
ship of public morals, under the care of the 
serusia; and all the magistrates were required, 
during their term of office, to abstain from 
wine: the magistrates were also unpaid. Their 
punishments were very severe, and the usual 
mode of inflicting death was by crucifixion.— 
The religion of Carthage was that of the mother 
country: Baal-Moloch, the Sun and Fire God, 
was appeased with cruel human sacrifices by 
fire, especially in time of reverses: the tutelary 
deity of Carthage was Melcarth (‘the king of 
the city’), whom the Greeks called the Phoe- 
nician Heracles: they worshipped also Tanith 
or Astarte [see APHRoDITE], and Esmun or 
Asclepius.—The chief occupations of the people 


Carthage, about B.C. 190. 
Obv., head of Persephone; rev., Pegasus with Punie 
legend, taken to be Byrsa. 
were commerce and agriculture: in the former 
they rivalled the mother city, Tyre; and the 
latter they pursued with such success that the 
country around the city was one of the best 


cultivated districts in the ancient world, and @ 


‘kings’ by Greek and Roman writers, but had 
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preat work on agriculture, in 28 books, was 

composed by Mago, a suffete——The revenues | 
of the state were derived from the subject pro- 
vinces; and its army was composed of merce- 
-naries from the neighbouring country, among 

whom the Numidian cavalry were especially 
distinguished. It was in this mercenary army 
-and the aversion of the citizens to military 
service, devoted as they were to commerce and 
wealth, that the eventual weakness of Carthage 

was found.—Of the History of Carthage a 
brief sketch will suffice; as the most important 
portions of it are related in the ordinary his- 
tories of Rome. The first colonists preserved 
the character of peaceful traders, and main- 
tained friendly relations with the natives of the 
country, to whom they long continued to pay 

a rent or tribute for the ground on which the 
city was built. Gradually, however, as their 

commerce brought them power and wealth, 

they were enabled to reduce the natives of the 

district round the city, first to the condition of 

allies, and then to that of tributaries. Mean- 

while they undertook military expeditions at 

sea, and possessed themselves, first of the small 

islands near their own coast, and afterwards of 

Malta, and the Lipari and Balearic islands: 

they also sent aid to Tyre, when it was besieged 

by Nebuchadnezzar (8.c. 600), and took part in 

wars between the Etruscans and the Phocaean 
colonies. On the coast of Africa they founded 

numerous colonies, from the Pillars of Hercules 

to the bottom of the Great Syrtis, where they 
met the Greek colonists of Cyrenaica: the 
_ people of these colonies became intermixed with 
the Libyans around them, forming a population 
who are called Libyo-Phoenicians. In connex- 
ion with their commercial enterprises, they no 
doubt sent forth various expeditions of mari- 
time discovery; among which we have mention 
of two, which were undertaken during the long 
peace which followed the war with Gelon in 
B.C. 480, to explore the W. coasts of Europe 
and Africa respectively. The record of the 
latter expedition, under Hanno, is still pre- 
served to us in a Greek translation [HANNO], 
from which we learn that it reached probably 
as far S. as 10° N. lat., if not further. The 
relations of the Carthaginians with the interior 
of N. Africa appear to have been very extensive, 
but the country actually subject to them, and 
which formed the true Carthaginian territory, 
was limited to the district contained between 
the river Tusca (Zain) on the W. and the lake 
and river Triton, at the bottom of the Lesser 
Syrtis, on the S., corresponding very nearly to 
the modern regency of Z’wnis; and even within 
this territory there were some ancient -Phoe- 
nician colonies, which, though in alliance with 
Carthage, preserved their independent munici- 
pal government, such as Hippo Zaritus, Utica, 
Hadrumetum, and Leptis.—The first great 
development of the power of Carthage for 
foreign conquest was made by Mago (about 
B.C, 550-500), who is said to have first esta- 
blished a sound discipline in the armies of the 
republic, and to have freed the city from the 
tribute which it still paid to the Libyans. His 
sons, Hasdrubal and Hamilcar, reduced a part 
of the island of Sardinia, where the Carthagi- 


nians founded the colonies of Caralis and Sulci; 
and by this time the fame of Carthage had | 
spread so far, that Darius is said to have sent, 
to ask her aid against the Greeks, which, how- | 
ever, was refused. The Carthaginians, however, 
took advantage of the Persian war to attempt 


the conquest of Sicily, whither Hamilcar was 
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sent with a great force, in B.c. 480, but his 
army was destroyed and himself killed in a 
great battle under the walls of Himera, in 
which the Sicilian Greeks were commanded by 
Gelon, the tyrant of Syracuse, and which was 
said to have been fought on the same day as 
the battle of Salamis. It was, in fact, a con- 
certed part of! the great struggle between 
Grecian and Asiatic powers for the mastery 
of Southern Europe, to be fought out in the 
west, while the other attack was made from the 
east. It is impossible to overrate the import- 
ance of this and of other attempts of Carthage 
against Sicily and later against Italy. Their 
next attempt upon Sicily, in B.c. 410, led to a 
protracted war, which resulted in a treaty 
between the Syracusans, under Timoleon, and 
the Carthaginians, by which the latter were 
confirmed in the possession of the W. part of 
the island, as far as the river Halicus. From 
B.C. 310-307 there was another war between 
Syracuse and the Carthaginians, which was 
chiefly remarkable for the bold step taken by 
Agathocles, who invaded the Carthaginian 
territory in Afriea, and thus, though unable to 
maintain himself there, set an example which 
was followed a century later by Scipio, with 
fatal results to Carthage. Passing over the 
wars with Pyrruus and Himro, we come to 
the long struggle between Rome and Carthage, 
known as the Punic Wars, which are fully 
related in the Histories of Rome. [See also 
Haminesr.] The first lasted from B.c. 265-242, 
and resulted in the loss to Carthage of Sicily 
and the Lipari islands. It was followed by a 
fierce contest of some years between Carthage 
and her disbanded mercenaries, which is called 
the Libyan War, and which was terminated by 
Hamilcar Barcas. After a hollow peace, during 
which the Romans openly violated the last 
treaty, and the Carthaginians conquered Spain 
as far as the Iberus (Hbr0), the Second Punic 
War, the decisive contest between the two rival 
states, which were too powerful to co-exist, 
began with the siege of Saguntum (B.c. 218) 
and terminated (B.c. 201) with a peace by which 
Carthage was stripped of all her power. [Han- 
niBAL; Scorpro.| Her destruction was now only 
a question of time, and, though she scrupu- 
lously observed the terms of the last peace for 
50 years, in spite of every provocation from the 
Romans and their ally Masinissa, the king of 
Numidia, a pretext was at length found for a 
new war (B.c. 149), which lasted only 3 years, 
during which the Carthaginians, driven to de- 
spair by the terms proposed to them, sustained 
a siege so destructive that, out of 700,000 
persons, who were living in the city at its 
commencement, only 50,000 surrendered to the 
Romans. The city was razed to the ground, 
and remained in ruins for 30 years. At the 
end of that time a colony was established on 
the old site by the Gracchi (Plut. C. Gracch. 
8-14; Appian Pw. 136), which remained in a 
feeble condition till the times of Julius and 
Augustus, under whom a new city was built S. 
of the former, on the SE. side of the peninsula, 


| with the name of Colonia Carthago. It soon 


grew so much as to cover a great part (if not 
the whole) of the site of the ancient Tyrian 
city: it became the first city of Africa, and 
occupied an important place in ecclesiastical as 
well as in civil history. It was taken by the 
Vandals in A.D. 439, retaken by Belisarius in a.D. 
533, and destroyed by the Arab conquerors in 
A.D. 698.—Respecting the territory of Carthage 
under the Romans, see Arnica, No, 2- ; 
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Carthago Nova (Kapynddy 7 véas Cartha- 
gena), » town on the E. coast of Hispania Tar- 
raconensis, founded by the Carthaginians under 
Hasdrubal, B.c. 243, and subsequently con- 
quered and colonised by the Romans, from 
which time its full name was Colonia Victrix 
Julia Nova Carthago. It is situated on a pro- 
montory running out into the sea, and possesses 
one of the finest harbours in the world: at the 
entrance of the harbour was a small island 
called Scombraria, from the great number of 
scombri or mackerel caught here, from which 
such famous pickle was made. In ancient 
times Carthago Nova was one of the most 1m- 
portant cities in all Spain; its population was 
numerous, its trade flourishing, and its temples 
and other public buildings handsome and 
imposing. It was, together with Tarraco, the 
residence of the Roman governor of the pro- 
vince. In the time of Strabo it was still 
flourishing, but was almost destroyed by the 
Goths. Isidore, who was a native, speaks of 
its desolation, a.p. 595 (Orig. xv. 1). In the 
neighbourhood were silver mines; and the coun- 
try produced a quantity of Spartwm or broom, 
whence the town bore the surname Spartaria, 
and the country was called Campus Spartarius. 
(Strab. p. 158; Polyb. ii. 13; Liv. xxvi. 42; 
Plin. iii. 19.) 

Cariira (rad Kapovpa: Sarikivi), a Phrygian 
city, in Caria, on the Maeander, celebrated for 
its hot springs (Strab. pp. 578, 668). 

Carus, M. Aurélius, Roman emperor 4.D. 
282-283, probably born at Narbo in Gaul, was 
praefectus praetorio under Probus, and on the 


Carus, Roman Emperor, A.D. 282 283, 
Obv., head of Emperor, with name and titles; rev., Pax, 
with legend PAX AUGG. 
murder of the latter was elected emperor. 
After defeating the Sarmatians, Carus invaded 
the Persian dominions, took Seleucia and Ctesi- 
phon, and was preparing to push his conquests 
beyond the Tigris, when he was, according to 
some accounts, struck dead by lightning, 
towards the close of 283. Others infer that he 
was murdered by Aper. He was succeeded by 
his sons Carmus and Numerranus. Carus 
was a victorious general and able ruler. (Vo- 

pise. Car. 5-8, Prob. 22; Oros. vii. 24.) 

Cariisa (7) Kapotoa: Kerzeh), a city on the 
coast of Paphlagonia, 8. of Sinope (Plin. vi. 7). 

Carventum, a town of the Volsci, to which 
the Carventana Arx mentioned by Livy be- 
longed, a town of the Volsci between Signia 
and the sources of the Trerus (Liv. iv. 58, 55). 

Carvilius Maximus. 1. Sp., twice consul, 
B.C. 293 and 273, both times with L. Papirius 
Cursor. In their first consulship they gained 
brilliant victories over the Samnites, and in 
their second they brought the Samnite war to a 
close (Liy. x. 9, 88, 46, Ep. 14).—2. Sp., son of 
the preceding, twice consul, 234, when he 
conquered the Sardinians and Corsicans, and 
228, was alive at the battle of Cannae, 216, 
after which he proposed to fill up the vacancies 
in the senate from the Latins. This Carvilius 
was the first person at Rome who divorced his 
wife, (Liy, xxvi, 23; Dionys. ii. 25.) 
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Caryae (Kapva:: Kapudrns, fem. Kapuaris), a 


town in Laconia near the borders of Arcadia, 
originally belonged to the territory of Tegea in 
Arcadia. 


tered the citizens (Xen. Hell. vi. 5, 24, vii. 1, 28). 
It possessed a temple of Artemis Caryatis, and 
an annual festival in honour of this goddess 
was celebrated here by the Lacedaemonian 
maidens (Paus. iii. 10, 9, iv. 16, 9). Respecting 
the female figures in architecture called Carya- 
tides, see Dict.of Ant. s.v. 

Caryanda (ra Kapiavda: Kapvaydeds: Kara- 
koyan), a city of Caria, on a little island, once 
probably united with the mainland, at the NW. 
extremity of the peninsula on which Hali- 
carnassus stood. It once belonged to the 
Tonian League ; and it was the birthplace of the 
geographer Scylax. (Strab. p. 658.) 

Caryatis. [Caryaz.] 

Carystius (Kapiorios), a Greek grammarian 
of Pergamus, lived about B.c. 120, and wrote 
numerous works, all of which are lost. 

Carystus (Kdpuoros: Kaptorios: Karysto or 
Castel Rosso), a town on the S. coast of Huboea, 
at the foot of Mount Oche, founded by Dryopes ; 
called, according to tradition, after Carystus, 
son of Chiron. Datis and Artaphernes landed 


here in 490. In the neighbourhood was ex-— 


cellent marble (Cipolino), which was exported 
in large quantities; and the mineral called 
Asbestos was also found here. (Jl. ii. 5393 
Thue. vii.57; Hdt. vi. 99; Strab. p. 446.) 


Coin of Carystus. 
Obv., cow suckling calf; rev., within incuse square, 
cock, K (Carystus.) 
Casca, P. Servilius, tribune of the plebs, 
B.C. 44, was one of the conspirators against — 
Caesar, and aimed the first stroke at his assassi- 


nation. He fought in the battle of Philippi 
(42), and died shortly afterwards.—C. Casea, 
the brother of the preceding, was also one ‘of 
the conspirators against Caesar. 

Cascellius, A., an eminent Roman jurist, 
contemporary with Caesar and Cicero, was a 
man of stern republican principles, and spoke 
freely against the proscriptions of the triumvirs. 
(Hor. A. P. 371; Plin. viii. 144.) 

Casilinum (Casilinas, -dtis: Capwa nwova), 
a town in Campania on the Vulturnus, and on 
the same site as the modern Capua, celebrated 
for its heroic defence against Hannibal B.c. 216. 
It received Roman colonists by the Lex Julia, 
but had greatly declined in the time of Pliny. 
(Liv. xxii. 15, xxiii. 17; Strab. p. 237.) 

Casinum (Casinas, -atis: S. Germano or 
Casino), atown in Latium on the river Casinus, 
and on the Via Latina near the borders of 
Campania; colonised ‘by the Romans in the 
Samnite wars; subsequently a municipium; 
its citadel containing a temple of Apollo oceu- 
pied the same site as the celebrated convent 
Monte Cassino : the ruins of an amphitheatre 
are found at 8. Germano. Varro had a villa 
there. (Strab. p. 237; Liv. ix, 28; Varr. L. L, 
Vii, 29, R, R, iii. 5.) 


It revolted from Sparta in B.c. 871, 
after the battle of Leuctra, and was punished 
by Archidamus, who took the town and slaugh- 
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Casidtis. [Castus.] 

Casius. 1, (Ras Kasarown), a headland on 
the coast of Egypt, E. of Pelusium, separating 
Lake Serbonis from the sea, with a temple of 
Zeus-Ammon on its summit. Here also was 
the grave of Pompey. At the foot of the 
mountain, on the land side, on the high road 
from Kgypt to Syria, stood the town of Casium 
(Katieh). The surrounding district was calle 
Casidtis (Strab. p. 758 ; Lucan, viii. 589).—2, (Je- 
bel Akra), « mountain cn the coast of Syria, S. 
of Antioch and the Orontes, 53818 feet above the 
levei of the sea. The mountain was sacred to 
Zeus, and also to Triptolemus (Strab. p. 750; 
Ammian. xxii. 14, 8). In the life of Hadrian,(14) 
it is said that he passed a night on the top in 
the vain hope of seeing day on one side and 
night on the other, according to a belief men- 
tioned in Plin. y. 80. The name of Casidtis was 
applied to the district on the coast 8. of Casius, 
as far as the N. border of Phoenicia. 

Casména, -ae (Kacuevyn, Herod.: Kaopévat, 
Thue.: Spaccaforno), a town in Sicily, founded 
by Syracuse about B.c. 6438. Here the Gamori, 
or oligarchical party expelled from Syracuse, 
found shelter (Hdt. vii. 155; Thue. vi. 5). It 
was in the interior, but not far from the coast, 
and was one of the outposts of Syracuse to con- 
trol the Sicels. 

Caspéria or Caspérila, a town of the 
Sabines, NW. of Cures, on the Himella (Aspra). 

Caspiae Portae or Pylae (Kdoma mbAm: 
Tengt Sirdara), the principal pass from Media 
into Parthia and Hyrcania, through the Caspir 
MonTEs, was a deep ravine, made practicable 
by art, but still so narrow that there was only 
room for a single wagon to pass between the 
lofty overhanging walls of rock. The Persians 
erected iron gates across the narrowest part of 
the pass, and maintained a guard for its defence. 
This pass was near the ancient Rhagae or Arsacia. 
Alexander passed through it in pursuit of Darius 
(Arrian, Anqab. iii. 19). The Caspian gates, being 
the most important pass from Western to 
Central Asia, were regarded by many of the 
ancients as a sort of central point, common to 
the boundaries between W. and HE. Asia and N. 
and §. Asia; and distances were reckoned 
from them. (Strab. pp. 64, 514, 522.) 

Caspii (Kdo7mioz), the name of certain Scythian 
tribes near the Caspian Sea, is used rather 
loosely by the ancient geographers. The Caspii 
of Strabo are on the W. side of the sea, and 
their country, Caspiane, forms a part of 
Albania, Those of Herodotus and Ptolemy are 
in the E. of Media, on the borders of Parthia, 
in the neighbourhood of the CasprAn PyLan 
(Strab. p. 502; Hat. iii. 29; Ptol. vi. 2,5). Pro- 
bably it would not be far wrong to apply the 
name generally to the people round the SW. 
and 8. shores of the Caspian in and about the 
Casprr MontsEs. 

Caspii Montes (ra Kdoma opyn: Hlburz Mts.) 
or Caspius Mons, is a name applied generally 
to the whole range of mountains which surround 
the Caspian Sea, on the S. and SW., at the 
distance of from 15 to 80 miles from its shore, 
on the borders of Armenia, Media, Hyrcania, 
and Parthia; and more specifically to that part 
of this range S. of the Caspian, in which was 
the pass called Caspian Pynar. The term was 
also loosely appiied to other mountains near 
the Caspian, especially, by Strabo, to the EK. 

' part of the Caucasus, between Colchis and the 
Caspian. 

Caspiri or Caspiraei (Kdoreipor, Kaomipator), 

a people of India, probably in Cashmir, 
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Caspium Mare (7 Kaomia OdAacoa, the 
Caspian Sea), also called Hyrcanium, Alba- 
num, and S¢ythicum, all names derived from the 
people who lived on its shores, is a great salt- 
water lake in Asia, according to the ancient 
division of the continents, but now on the 
boundary between Europe and Asia. Its 
average width from E. to W. is about 210 miles, 
and its length from N. to S., ina straight line, 
is about 740 miles; but, as its N. part makes a 
great bend to the E., its true length, measured 
along a curve drawn through its middle, is 
about 900 miles; its area is about 180,000 
square miles. The notions of the ancients 
about the Caspian varied very much; and it is 
curious that two of the erroneous opinions of 
the later Greek and Roman geographers— 
namely, that it was united both with the Sea of 
Araland with the Arctic Ocean—expressed what, 
at some remote period, were probably real facts. 
Their other error, that its greatest length lay 
W. and E., very likely arose from its supposed 
union with the Sea of Aral. Another conse- 
quence of this error was the supposition that 
the rivers Oxus and Jaxartes flowed into the 
Caspian. That the former really did so at some 
time subsequent to the separation of the two 
lakes (supposing that they were once united) is 
pretty well established ; but whether this has 
been the case within the historical period 
cannot be determined [Oxus]. The country 
between the two lakes has evidently been 
greatly changed, and the sand-hills which cover 
it have doubtless been accumulated by the 
force of the E. winds bringing down sand from 
the steppes of Tartary. Both lakes have their 
surface considerably below that of the Black 
Sea, the Caspian being nearly 350 feet, and 
the Aral about 200 feet, lower than the level of 
the Black Sea, and both are still sinking by 
evaporation. Moreover, the whole country 
between and around them for a considerable 
distance is a depression, surrounded by lofty 
mountains on every side, except where the 
valley of the Irtish and Obi stretches away to 
the Arctic Ocean. Besides a number of smaller 
streams, two great rivers flow into the Caspian ; 
the Rha (Volga) on the N., and the united 
Cyrus and Araxes (Kowr) on the W.; but it 
loses more by evaporation than it receives from 
these rivers. (Strab. pp. 507, 519; Mel. iii. 5; 
Plin. vi. 86; Diod. xviii. 5; Arist. Meteor. i. 
18, 29.) ; 

Cassandane (Kacoavddvn), wife of Cyrus the 
Great, and mother of Cambyses. 

Cassander (Kdooavdpos), son of Antipater. 
His father, on his death-bed (B.c. 321), appointed 
Polysperchon regent, and conferred upon Cas- 
sander only the secondary dignity of Chiliarch. 
Being dissatisfied with this arrangement, 
Cassander strengthened himself by an alliance 
with Ptolemy and Antigonus, and entered into 
war with Polysperchon. In 318 Cassander ob- 
tained possession of Athens and most of the 
cities in the 8. of Greece. In 317 he was re- 
called to Macedonia to oppose Olympias. He 
kept her besieged in Pydna throughout the 
winter of 817, and on her surrender in the 
spring of the ensuing year, he put her to death. 
The way now seemed open to him to the throne 
of Macedon. He placed Roxana and her young 
son, Alexander Aegus, in custody at Amphipo- 
lis, not thinking it safe as yet to murder them ; 
and he connected himself with the regal family 
by a marriage with Thessalonica, half-sister to 
Alexander the Great (Diod. xix. 49). In 815 
Cassander joined Seleucus, Ptolemy, and Lysi- 
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machus in their war against Antigonus, of 
whose power they had all become jealous. 
This war was upon the whole unfavourable to 
Cassander, who lost most of the cities in Greece. 
By the general peace of 311, it was provided 
that Cassander was to retain his authority in 
Europe till Alexander Aegus should be grown 
to manhood. Cassander thereupon put to 
death the young king and his mother Roxana 
(Diod. xix. 105, xx. 26). In 810 the war was 
renewed, and Heracles, the son of Alexander 
by Barsine, was brought forward by Polysper- 
chon as a claimant to the Macedonian throne ; 
but Cassander bribed Polysperchon to murder 
the young prince and his mother, 309. In 306 
Cassander allowed himself to be called by the 
title of king, when it was assumed by Antigonus, 
Lysimachus, and Ptolemy (Plut. Demetr. 18). 
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Coin of Cassander. 


Obv., head of Heracles; rev., boy on horse—legend BASI- 
AEQS KASSANAPOY. 


In the following years, Demetrius Poliorcetes, 
the son of Antigonus, carried on the war in 
Greece with great success against Cassander; 
but in 302 Demetrius was obliged to pass into 
Asia, to support his father; and next year, 301, 
the decisive battle of Ipsus was fought, in 
which Antigonus and Demetrius were defeated, 
and the former slain, and which gave to Cas- 
sander Macedonia and Greece. Cassander died 
of dropsy in 297, and was succeeded by his son 
Philip (Diod. xx. 112; Plut. Demetr. 31). 
Cassandra (Kacodydpa,), daughter of Priam 
and Hecuba, and twin-sister of Helenus (ZI. 


Cassandra and Apollo. (Pitlure d@ Breolano, vol. ii. tay. 17.) 


xiii. 365). According to a post-Homeric story, 
she and her brother, when young, were left 
asleep in the sanctuary of Apollo, when their 
ears were purified by serpents, so that they 
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could understand the divine sounds of nature 
and the voices of birds. When she grew up 
her beauty won the love of Apollo, who con- 
ferred upon her the gift of prophecy, upon her | 
promisitig.to comply with his desires ; but after | 
she had become possessed of the prophetic art, 
she refused to fulfil her promise. Thereupon 
the god in anger ordained that no one should 
believe her prophecies. She predicted to the 
Trojans the ruin that threatened them, but no 
one believed her; she was looked upon as a 
madwoman, and, according to a late account, 
was shut up and guarded. On the capture of 
Troy she fled into the sanctuary of Athene, but 
was torn away from the statue of the goddess 
by Ajax, son of Oileus, and, according to some 
accounts, was even ravished by him in the 
sanctuary. On the division of the booty, Cas- 
sandra fell to the lot of Agamemnon, who took 
her with him to Mycenae. Here she was 
killed by Clytaemnestra. (Od. xi. 421; Verg, 
Aen, ii. 8343; Aesch. Ag. 1300; Strab. p. 264.) 

Cassandréa. [Porrpana.] 

Cassia Gens. [Casstus.] 

Cassiodérus, Magnus Aurélius, a distin- 
guished statesman, and one of the few men of 
learning at the downfall of the Western Empire, 
was born about .D. 468, at Scylacium in Brut- 
tium, of an ancient and wealthy Roman family. 
He enjoyed the full confidence of Theodoric the 
Great and his successors, and under a variety 
of different titles he conducted for a long series 
of years the government of the Ostrogothic 
kingdom. At the age of 70 he retired to the 
monastery of Viviers, which he had founded in 
his: native province, and there passed the last 
80 years of his life. His time was devoted to 
study and to the composition of elementary 
treatises on history, metaphysics, the 7 liberal 
arts, and divinity; while his leisure hours were 
employed in the construction of philosophical 
toys, such as sun-dials, water-clocks, &e. Of 
his numerous writings the most 
important is his Variarwnv 
(Epistolarum) Libri XII, an as- 
semblage of state papers drawn 
up by Cassiodorus in accordance 
with the instructions of Theo- 
dorie and his successors. The 
other works of Cassiodorus are 
of less value to us. The prin- 
cipal are: 1. Chronicon, a sum- 
mary of Universal History giy- 
ing a catalogue of Roman con- 
suls ; 2. De Orthographia Liber; 
3. De Arte Grammatica ad 
Donati Mentem; 4. De Artibus 
ac Disciplinis Liberaliwm Lite- 
rarwm, vouch read in the middle 
ages; 5. De Anima; 6. Libri 
XII de Rebus Gestis Gothorum, 
known to us only through the 
abridgment of Jornandes ; 7. De 
Institutione Divinarwm Lite- 
rarum, an introduction to the 
profitable study of the Scrip- 
tures. There are also several 
other ecclesiastical works of 
Cassiodorus extant.—The best 
edition of his collected works is 
by D. Garet, Rouen, 1679, 2 vols. ~ 
fol., reprinted at Venice, 1729. 

; Cassidpé (Kacoidrn), a town 
in Coreyra on a promontory of the same name, 
with a good harbour and a temple of Zeus. 

Cassiopéa, Cassiépéa, or Cassidpé (Kac- 
oremea, Kaooydreia, or Kaagidan), wife of 


’ 
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Cepheus in Aethiopia, and mother of Andro- 
meda, whose beauty she extolled above that of 
the Nereids. [ANDROMEDA.] 

Cassitérides Insulae (Kacourepides vijco), 
‘the Tin Islands,’ from which the Phoenicians 
at an early period procured tin. Herodotus 
(iii, 125) has heard of their name, but doubts 
their real existence, apparently thinking that 
the Phoenicians merely concealed under this 
name the spot where the metal was found. It 
has been usual to identify them with the Scilly 
Islands, and to say that the Phoenicians there 
bought the tin which the Britons brought over 
from Cornwall, but there is no authority for 
any such idea, and it is from a common sense 
point of view highly improbable that the Phoe- 
nician ships should have halted at this incon- 
venient anchorage instead of going on to get 
the metal in the Cornish harbours. The‘ Ictis’ 
of Diodorus (v. 88) may be St. Michael’s Mount, 
but certainly is not the Scilly Isles. Strabo 
seems to fix the Cassiterides Insulae as off the 
coast of the Artabri, at the extreme NW. of 
Spain, not far from Cape Finisterre. He says 
that they lie out to sea northwards, but it is 
inconceivable that he could have meant 500 
miles away. He says that there are ten of 
these islands (pp. 120, 129, 147, 175). Pliny 
also places them off the north coast of Spain, 
and though he seems to distinguish them from 
the islands off the coast of the Artabri, it is not 
certain that he should be so read (iv. 119). On 
the whole, if these islands are to be fixed defi- 
nitely anywhere, there is most authority for 
taking them to be small Spanish islands off the 
Galician coast. But it is probable that some 
ancient writers spoke of the British isles gene- 
rally under this name. 

Cassius, the name of one of the most distin- 
guished of the Roman _ gentes, originally 

atrician, afterwards plebeian. 1. Sp. Cassius 
iscellinus, thrice consul: first B.c. 502, when 
he conquered the Sabines; again, 493, when he 
made a league with the Latins; and, lastly, 
486, when he made a league with the Hernicans, 
and carried his celebrated agrarian law, the 
first which was proposed at Rome. It was an 
attempt to take the control of the public lands 
from the senate and to provide for a more 
equitable and less selfish appropriation. His 
proposal was to have the public land measured ; 
to lease a part for the benefit of the public trea- 
sury, and to assign a part to the plebeians ; that 
the share of patricians in the public land should 
be strictly defined, and that the remainder should 
be divided among the plebeians. In the follow- 
ing year he was accused of aiming at regal power, 
and was put to death. The manner of his death 
is related differently, but it is most probable 
that he was accused before the comitia curiata 
by the quaestores parricidii, and was sentenced 
to death by his fellow patricians. His house 
was razed to the ground, and his property con- 
fiscated. His guilt is doubtful; he had made 
himself hateful to the patricians by his agrarian 
law, and it is most likely that the accusation 
was invented for the purpose of getting rid of 
a dangerous opponent. At his death his law 
fell into neglect, and it remained for others to 
bring in the required legislation. (See Dict. 
Ant. s.vy. Agrariae Leges.) He left 3 sons; but 
as all the subsequent Cassii are plebeians, his 
sons were perhaps expelled from the patrician 
order, or may have voluntarily passed over to 
the plebeians,on account of the murder of their 
father—2, C. Cass. Longinus, consul 171, 
obtained as his province Italy and Cisalpine 
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Gaul, and without the authority of the senate 
attempted to march into Macedonia through 
Ilyricum, but was obliged to return to Italy. 
In 154 he was censor with M. Messala; and a 
theatre which these censors had built was 
pulled down by order of the senate, at the sug- 
gestion of P. Scipio Nasica, as injurious to 
public morals. (Liv. xliii. 1, Hp. 48; Vell. Pat. i. 
15.)—3. Q. Cass, Longinus, praetor urbanus 
B.C. 167, and consul 164, died in his consulship. 
—4, L. Cass. Longinus Ravilla, tribune of the 
plebs, 187, when he proposed a law for voting 
by ballot (tabellaria~lex); consul 127, and 
censor 125. He was severe in his justice. 
(Cic. Legg. iii. 16, 85, Rosc. Am. 380, 86; cf. 
Val. Max. viii. 1, 7.)\—d. L. Cass. Longinus, 
praetor 111, when he brought Jugurtha to 
Rome ; consul 107, with C. Marius, and received 
as his province Narbonese Gaul, in order to 
oppose the Cimbri, but was defeated and killed 
by the Tigurini.—6, L. Cass, Longinus, tribune 
of the plebs 104, brought forward many laws to 
diminish the power of the aristocracy.—7. C. 
Cass. Longinus Varus, consul 78, brought for- 
ward, with his colleague M. Terentius, a law 
(lex Terentia Cassia), by which corn was to be 
purchased and then sold in Rome at a small 
price. In 72 he was defeated by Spartacus near 
Mutina; in 66 he supported the Manilian law 
for giving the command of the Mithridatic war 
to Pompey; and in his old age was proscribed 
by the triumyirs and killed, 48. (Cic. Verr. v. 
21, 52; Oros. v. 24; Appian, B. C. iv. 28.)—8. 
C. Cass. Longinus, the murderer of Julius 
Caesar. In 58 he was quaestor of Crassus in 
his campaign against the Parthians, in which 
he distinguished himself (Plut. Crass. 27; Dio 
Cass. xl. 28). After the death of Crassus, he 
collected the remains of the Roman army, and 
made preparations to defend Syria against the 
Parthians. In 52 he defeated the Parthians, 
who had crossed the Huphrates, and in 51 he 


again gained a still more important victory over 


them (Cic. Phil. xi. 14, 35). Soon afterwards 
he returned to Rome. In 49 he was tribune of 


; the plebs, joined the aristocratical party in the 


civil war, and fled with Pompey from Rome. 
In 48 he commanded the Pompeian fleet ; after 
the battle of Pharsalia he went to the Helles- 
pont, where he accidentally fell in with Caesar, 
and surrendered to him. He was not only par- 
doned by Caesar, but in 44 was made praetor, 
and the province of Syria was promised him 
for the next year (Dio Cass. xlii. 13; Cic. ad 
Fam. xv. 15; Plut. Caes. 62; Appian, B. C. ii. 
111), But Cassius had never ceased to be 
Caesar’s enemy ; it was he who formed the con- 
spiracy against the dictator’s life, and gained 
over M. Brutus to the plot (Plut. Brut. 14; 
Cic. ad Att. xiv. 21). After the death of Caesar, 
on the 15th of March, 44 [Cansar], Cassius 
remained in Italy for a few months, but in July 
he went to Syria, which he claimed as his pro- 
vince, although the senate had given it to Do- 
labella, and had conferred upon Cassius Cyrene 
in its stead. He defeated Dolabella, who put 
an end to his own life; and after plundering 
Syria and Asia most unmercifully, he crossed 
over to Greece with Brutus in 42, in order to 
oppose Octavian and Antony. At the battle of 
Philippi, Cassius was defeated by Antony, 
while Brutus, who commanded the other wing 
of the army, drove Octavian off the field; but 
Cassius, ignorant of the success of Brutus, 
commanded his freedman to put an end to his 
life. Brutus mourned over his companion, 
calling him the last of the Romans (Plut. Brut, 
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89; Dio Cass. xlvii. 42). Cassius was married 
to Junia Tertia or Tertulla, half-sister of M. 
Brutus. Cassius was well acquainted with 
Greek and Roman literature ; he was 2 follower 
of the Epicurean philosophy ; his abilities were 
considerable, but he was vain, proud, and re- 
vengeful—9. €, Cass, Longinus, brother of 
No. 8, assisted M. Laterensis in accusing Cn. 
Plancius, who was defended by Cicero in 54. 
He joined Caesar at the commencement of the 
Civil war, and was one of Caesar’s legates in 
Greece in 48. In 44 he was tribune of the 
plebs, but was not one of the conspirators 
against Caesar’s life. He subsequently espoused 
the side of Octavian, in opposition to Antony ; 
and on- their reconciliation in 48, he fled to 
Asia: he was pardoned by Antony in 41—10. 
Q. Cass. Longinus, the frater or first-cousin 
of No. 8. In 54 he went as the quaestor of 
Pompey into Spain, where he was universally 
hated on account of his rapacity and cruelty. 
In 49 he was tribune of the plebs, and a warm 
supporter of Caesar, but was obliged to leave 
the city and take refuge in Caesar’s camp. In 
the same year he accompanied Caesar to Spain, 
and after the defeat of Afranius and Petreius, 
the legates of Pompey, Caesar left him governor 
of Further Spain. His cruelty and oppressions 
excited an insurrection against him at Corduba, 
but this was quelled by Cassius. Subsequently 
2 legions declared against him, and M. Mar- 
cellus, the quaestor, put himself at their head. 
He was saved from this danger by Lepidus, 
and left the province in 47, but his ship sank, 
and he was lost, at the mouth of the Iberus. 
(Dio Cass. xlii. 15; Bell. Alex. 48.)—11, L. 
Cass. Longinus, a competitor with Cicero for 
the consulship for 68; was one of Catiline’s 
conspirators, and undertook to set the city on 
fire; he escaped the fate of his comrades by 

uitting Rome before their apprehension.—12, 

. Cass. Longinus, consul a.p. 80, married to 
Drusilla, the daughter of Germanicus, with 
whom her brother Caligula afterwards lived. 
Cassius was proconsul in Asia a.p. 40, and was 
commanded by Caligula to be brought to 
Rome, because an oracle had warned the em- 
peror to beware of a Cassius: the oracle was 
fulfilled in the murder of the emperor by 
Cassius Chaerea.—18. C, Cass. Longinus, the 
celebrated jurist, governor of Syria, A.D. 50, in 
the reign of Claudius. He was banished by 
Nero in a.v. 66, because he had, among his 
ancestral images, a statue of Cassius, the mur- 
derer of Caesar (Tac. Ann. xvi. 7; Suet. Ner. 
37; Plin. Ep. vii. 24). He was recalled from 
banishment by Vespasian. Cassius wrote 10 
books on the civil law (Libri Juris Civilis), 
and Commentaries on Vitellius and Urseius 
Ferox, which are quoted in the Digest. He was 
a follower of the school of Ateius Capito; and 
as he reduced the principles of Capito to a more 
scientific form, the adherents of this school re- 
ceived the name of Cassiani (Tac. Ann. xji. 12). 
—14. L. Cass. Hemina, a Roman annalist, 
lived about B.c. 140, and wrote a history of 
Rome from the earliest times to the end of the 
8rd Punic war (Plin. xiii. 84, xxix. 6).—15, Cass, 
Parmensis, so called from Parma, his birth- 
place, was one of the murderers of Caesar, B.C. 
43; took an active part in the war against the 
triumvirs; and, after the death of Brutus and 
Cassius, carried over the fleet which he com- 
manded to Sicily, and joined Sex. Pompey; 
upon the defeat of Pompey, he surrendered 
himself to Antony, whose fortunes he followed 
until after the battle of Actium,when he went 
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to Athens, and was there put to death by the 
command of Octavian, B.C. 80 (Cie. ad Fam. xii. 
13; Appian, B. C.v. 2; Vell. Pat. ii. 87). Cas 
sius was a poet, and his productions were prized 
by Horace (Hp. i. 4,3). He wrote 2 tragedies, 
entitled Thyestes and Brutus, epigrams, and 
other works (Quintil. v. 11, 24; Varr. DZ. L. vi. 
7, vii. 72).—16. Cass. Etruscus, a poet censured 
by Horace (Sat. i. 10, 61), must not be con- 
founded with No. 15.—17. Cass. Avidius an 
able general of M. Aurelius, was a native of 
Syria. In the Parthian war (A.D. 162-165), he 
commanded the Roman army as the general of 
Verus, and after defeating the Parthians, he 
took Seleucia and Ctesiphon. He was after- 
wards appointed governor of all the Hastern 
provinces, and discharged his trust for several 
years with fidelity; but in a.p. 175 he pro- 
claimed himself emperor. He reigned only a 
few months, and was slain by his own officers, 
before M. Aurelius arrived in the East (Dio 
Cass. Ixxi. 21 ff.; Capitol. Ver. 7; M. Aurel. 
25).—18. Dionysius Cassius, of Utica, a 
Greek writer, lived about B.c. 40, and translated 
into Greek the work of the Carthaginian Mago 
on agriculture —19, Cass. Felix, a Greek phy- 
sician, probably lived under Augustus and 
Tiberius; wrote a small work entitled 
"Iarpical “Amopia: kal WpoBAhuara vorrd, 
Questiones Medicae et Problemata Natu- 
ralia: printed in Ideler’s Physici et Medici 
Graeci Minores, Berol. 1841.—20. Cass. 
Chaerea. [CHsnrea.}|—21. Cass. Dion. [Dron 
Cassius. |—22. Cass. Severus. [Snvervs.] 

Cassivelaunus, a British chief, ruled over 
the country N. of the Tamesis (Thames), and 
was entrusted by the Britons with the supreme 
command on Caesar’s 2nd inyasion of Britain, 
B.c. 54. He was defeated by Caesar, and was 
obliged to sue for peace, and give hostages. 
(Caes. B. G. v. 11-12; Dio Cass. xl. 3.) 

CassOpe (Kacodn), a town in Thesprotia 
near the coast (Strab. p. 824). At one time it 
ruled over neighbouring towns such as Pandosia 


and Elateia (Dem. de Halon. 33). Its ruins 
are near Lelovo. ; 
Castabala (ra KaordBada). 1. A city of 


Cappadocia, near Tyana, celebrated for its 
temple of Artemis Perasia (Strab. p. 587; Plin. 
vi. 8).—2. A town in Cilicia Campestris, near, 
Issus (Curt. iii. 7; Plin. v. 93). 

Castalia (KaoraAla), a celebrated fountain 
on Mt. Parnassus, sacred to Apollo and the 
Muses, who were hence called Castalides ; 
said to have derived its name from Castalia, 
daughter of Achelous, who threw herself into the 
fountain when pursued by Apollo. [{Dxrxput.] 

Castolus (Kdorwdos) a plain in which the 
troops of the Persian satrap over Lydia, 
Phrygia and Cappadocia were mustered. It is 
mentioned only in Xen. Anab. i. 1, 2 and Hell. 
i. 4, 3. We have no clue to its position except 
that Stephanus of Byzantium (s. v.) states it to 
have been in Lydia. 
~ Castor, brother of Pollux. [Droscurt.] 

Castor (Kdorap). 1, A Greek grammarian, 
surnamed Philoromaeus, probably lived about 
B.C. 150, and wrote several books; a portion of 
his Téxvn pyropixd is still extant and printed in 


Walz’s Rhetores Graeci, vol. iii. p. 712, seq.— * 


2. Grandson of Deiotarus. [DxEt1orarus.] 
Castrimoenium (Marino) a town in the 
Alban hills just N. of the Alban lake, a muni- 
cipium under the Roman empire (Orell. 1393). 
Castiilo (KacraAdy or KaotAdy: Cazlona), a 
town of the Oretani on the Baetis, and near the 
frontiers of Baetica, at the foot of a mountain 
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which resembled Parnassus, was under the Ro- 
mans an important place, a municipium with 
the Jus Latii, and included in the jurisdiction 
of Carthago Nova. In the mountains (Saltus 
Castulonensis) in the neighbourhood were silver 
and lead mines. The wife of Hannibal was a 
native of Castulo. (Strab. p. 142; Liy. xxiv. 41; 
Plin. iii, 17, 25; Sil. It. iii. 97.) 

Casuentus (Basiento), a river in Lucania, 
flows into the sea near Metapontum. 

Casus (Kdoos: Kasos) an island between 
Carpathus and Crete: remains are found of its 
ancient port (JJ. ii. 676; Strab. p. 489). 

Casystes (Kactorns: Chismeh), on the coast 
of Tonia, the harbour of HRYTHRAE. 

Catabathmus Magnus (KaraBaduds: i.e. de- 
scent ; Marsa Sollern), » mountain and sea- 
port, at the bottom of a deep bay on the N. coast 
of Africa, was generally considered the boundary 
between Egypt and Cyrenaica (Plin. v. 82, 38). 
Ptolemy distinguishes from this a place called 
Catabathmus Parvus, near the borders of Egypt, 
above Paraetonium. (Strab. p. 791). 

Catacecaumene () Karakexavuévn, ‘the 
burnt country’), a volcanic region in the 
Maeonian district of Lydia (Strab. p. 628). 

Catadupa or-i (rd Karddoura, of Karddovmo), 
a name given to the cataracts of the Nile, and 
to the adjoining parts of Aethiopia. [Niwus.] 

Catalauni or Catelauni, a people in Gaul in 
the modern Champagne, mentioned only by 
later writers: their capital was Durocatelauni 
or Catelauni (Chdlons -swr- Marne), in the 
neighbourhood of which Attila was defeated by 
Aétius and Theodoric, a.D. 451. 

Catamitus, the Roman name for Ganymedes, 
of which it is only a corrupt form. 

Catana or Catina (Katavy: Karavatos : Cata- 
nia), an important town in Sicily on the HE. 
coast at the foot of Mt. Aetna, founded B.c. 730 
by Naxos, which was itself founded by the 
Chalcidians of Euboea. In 8.c. 476 it was taken 
by Hiero I., who removed its inhabitants to 


Leontini, and settled 5000 Syracusans-and* 


5000 Peloponnesians in the town, the name of 
which he changed into Aetna. Soon after the 
death of Hiero (467), the former inhabitants of 
Catana again obtained possession of the town, 
and called it by its original name, Catana. 


Coin of Catana. 


Obv., head of Apollo, laureate, HPAKAEIAHS (artist's name) ; 
rev., qvadriga ; above, Nike ; KATANAION and cray fish. 
Subsequently Catana was conquered by Diony- 
sius, was then governed by native tyrants, next 
became subject to Agathocles, and finally’ in 
the 1st Punic war fell under the dominion of 
Roms. It was colonised by Augustus with 
seme veterans. Catana frequently suffered 
from earthquakes and eruptions of Mt. Aetna. 
It is now one of the most flourishing cities in 
Sicily, (Thue. vi. 3; Strab. p. 268; Cic. Verr. iii. 
838, 192; Liv. xxvii. 8; Dio Cass. liv. 7.) It has 

important remains of the Roman period. 
Catadnia (Karaovia), a district in the SE. 

part of Cappadocia, to which it was first added 

under the Romans, with Melitene, which lies E. 
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of it. These two districts form a large and 
fertile plain, lymg between the Anti-Taurus 
and the Taurus and Amanus, and watered by 
the river Pyramus. (Strab. p. 535.) 

Catarrhactes (Karappaxrns). 1. (Duden-Sw), 
a river of Pamphylia, which descends from the 
mountains of Taurus, in a great broken water- 
fall (whence its name, fr. karapphyvum), and 
which, after flowing beneath the earth in two 
parts of its course, falls into the sea H. of 
Attalia (Strab. p.667; Mel.i.14)—2, The term 
is also applied to the cataracts of the Nile, 
which are distinguished as C. Major and C, 
Minor [Niwus]. 

Catelauni. [Carvanauni.] 

Cathaei (Kaéaio.), a great and warlike people 
of India intra Gangem, upon whom Alexander 
made war (Arrian. Anab. v. 22). It is said that 
the name is not that of a tribe, but of a warrior 
caste of the Hindoos, the Kshatriyas. 

Catilina, L. Sergius, the descendant of an 
ancient patrician family which had sunk into 
poverty. His youth and early manhood were 
stained by every vice and crime. He first 
appears in history as a zealous partisan of 
Sulla; and during the horrors of the proscrip- 


' tion, he killed, with his own hand, his brother- 


in-law, Q. Caecilius, a quiet inoffensive man, and 
put to death by torture M. Marius Gratidianus, 
the kinsman and fellow-townsman of Cicero. 
He was suspected of an intrigue with the vestal 
Fabia, sister of Terentia, and was said and 
believed to have made away with his first wife 
and afterwards with his son, in order that he 
might marry Aurelia Orestilla, who objected 
to the presence of a grown-up step-child; but 
notwithstanding this infamy he attained to the 
dignity of praetor in B.C. 68, was governor of 
Africa during the following year, and returned 
to Rome in 66, in order to sue for the consul- 
ship. The election for 65 was carried by P. 
Autronius Paetus and P. Cornelius Sulla, both 
of whom were soon after convicted of bribery, 
and their places supplied by their competitors 
and accusers, L. Aurelius Cotta and L. Manlius 
Torquatus. Catiline had been prohibited by 
the senate from becoming a candidate, in con- 
sequence of a pending impeachment for oppres- 

sion in his province, preferred by P. Clodius< 
Pulcher, afterwards so celebrated as the enemy 
of Cicero. Exasperated by their disappoint- 
ment, Autronius and Catiline formed a project, 
along with Cn. Piso, to murder the new consuls 
when they entered upon their office upon the 
1st of January. This design is said to have 
been frustrated solely by the impatience of 
Catiline, who, upon the appointed day, gave 
the signal prematurely, before the whole of 
the armed agents had assembled. He was 
acquitted in 65 on his trial for extortion, and 
began to organise a more extensive conspiracy, 
in order to overthrow the existing govern- 
ment, The time was propitious to his schemes. 
The younger nobility were thoroughly de- 
moralised, with ruined fortunes; the Roman 
populace were restless and discontented, ready 
to follow at the bidding of any demagogue; 
while many of the veterans of Sulla, who had 
squandered their ill-gotten wealth, were now 
anxious for a renewal of those scenes of blood 
which they had found so profitable. Among 
such men Catiline soon obtained numerous 
supporters, and the difficult position of the 
democratic party, whose safety was threatened 
by the increased military power of Pompey, 
caused them to view with more or less favour 
the schemes of the anarchists: hence it was 
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that (as seems probable) Catiline was secretly 
encouraged by Crassus and Caesar [see those 
articles]. These circumstances of the time, 
rather than their own capacity, explain the 
influence which Catiline and the other conspi- 
yators ultuined; for neither Catiline himself 
nor his associates were really brilliant or 
capable leaders. Had they been such, they 
would not have allowed their hand to be forced 
by Cicero, or permitted themselves, as in fact 
they did, to play the game of the senatorial 
party. The most distinguished men who joined 
him, and were present at a meeting of the 
conspirators which he called in June, 64, were 
P. Cornelius Lentulus Sura, who had been 
consul in B.c. 71, but having been passed over 
by the censors, had lost his seat in the senate, 
which he was now seeking to recover by stand- 
ing a second time for the praetorship; C. 
Cornelius Cethegus, distinguished throughout 
by his headstrong impetuosity and sanguinary 
violence; P. Autronius, spoken of above; L 
Cassius Longinus, at this time a competitor for 
the consulship; L. Vargunteius, who had been 
one of the colleagues of Cicero in the quaestor- 
ship, and had subsequently been condemned for 
bribery; L. Calpurnius Bestia, tribune elect; 
Publius and Servius Sulla, nephews of the 
dictator; M. Porcius Laeca, &e. The first 
object of Catiline was to obtain the consulship 
for himself and C. Antonius, whose co-operation 
he confidently anticipated. But in this object 
he was disappointed; Cicero and Antonius were 
elected consuls. This disappointment rendered 
him only more vigorous in the prosecution of 
his designs; more adherents were gained, and 
troops were levied in various parts of Italy, 
especially in the neighbourhood of Faesulae, 
under the superintendence of C. Manlius, one 
of the veteran centurions of Sulla. Meantime, 
Cicero, the consul, was unrelaxing in his efforts 
to preserve the state from the threatened 
danger. Through the agency of Fulvia, the 
mistress of Curius, one of the conspirators, he 
became acquainted with every circumstance as 
soon as it occurred, and was enabled to counter- 
act all the machinations of Catiline. Cicero 
at the same time gained over his colleague 
Antonius, by promising him the province of 
Macedonia. At length Cicero openly accused 
Catiline, and the senate, now aware of the 
danger which threatened the state, passed the 
decree, ‘that the consuls should take care that 
the republic received no harm,’ in virtue of 
which the consuls were invested for the time 
being with absolute power, both civil and mili- 
tary. In the consular elections which followed 
soon afterwards, Catiline was again rejected. 
On the night of the 6th of November, B.c. 63, 
he met the ringleaders of the conspiracy at the 
dwelling of M. Porcius Laeca, and informed 
them that he had resolved to wait no longer, 
but at once to proceed to open action. Cicero, 
informed as usual of these proceedings, sum- 
moned the senate on the 8th of November, 
and there delivered the first of his celebrated 
orations against Catiline, in which he displayed 
a most intimate acquaintance with all the pro- 
ceedings of the conspirators. Catiline, who 
was present, attempted to justify himself, but 
scarcely had he commenced when his words 
were drowned by the shouts of ‘enemy’ and 
“parricide’ which burst from the whole as- 
sembly. Finding that he could at present effect 
nothing at Rome, he quitted the city in the 
night (8th-9th November), and proceeded to 
the camp of Manlius, after leaying the chief 
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control of affairs at Rome in the hands of 
Lentulus and Cethegus. On the 9th, when the 
flight of Catiline was known, Cicero delivered 


| his second speech, addressed to the people in 
| the forum, in which he justified his recent 


conduct. The senate declared Catiline and 
Manlius public enemies, and soon afterwards 
Cicero obtained legal evidence of the guilt of 
the conspirators within the city, through the 
ambassadors of the Allobroges. These men 
had been solicited by Lentulus to join the plot, 
and to induce their own countrymen to take 
part in the insurrection. They revealed what 
they had heard to Q. Fabius Sanga, the patron 
of their state, who in his turn acquainted Cicero. 
By the instructions of the latter, the ambas- 
sadors affected great zeal in the undertaking, 
and having obtained a written agreement, 
signed by Lentulus, Cethegus, and Statilius, 
they quitted Rome soon after midnight on the 
8rd of December, but were arrested on the 
Milvian bridge, by Cicero’s order.¥ Cicero in- 
stantly summoned the leaders of the conspiracy 
to his presence, and conducted them to the 
senate, which was assembled in the temple of 
Concord (4th of December). He proved the 
guilt of the conspirators by the testimony of wit- 
nesses and by their own signatures. They were 
thereupon consigned to the charge of certain 
senators,XCicero then summoned the people, 
and delivered what is called his third oration 
against Catiline, in which he informed them 
of all that had taken place. On the following 
day, the nones (5th) of December, the day so 
frequently referred to by Cicero in after times 
with pride, the senate was called together to 
deliberate respecting the punishment of the 
conspirators. After an animated debate, of 
which the leading arguments are expressed in 
the two celebrated orations assigned by Sallust 
to Caesar and to Cato, a decree was passed, 
that Lentulus and the conspirators should be 
put to death, The sentence was executed the 
same night in the prison,ACicero’s speech in 
the debate in the senate is preserved in his 
fourth oration against Catiline. The consul 
tonius was then sent against Catiline, and 
the decisive battle was fought early in 62. 
Antonius, however, unwilling to fight against 
his former associate, gave the command on the 
day of battle to his legate, M.-Petreius. Cati- 
line fell in the engagement, after fighting with 
the most daring valour.—The history of Cati- 
line’s conspiracy has been written by Sallust: 
see also Dio Cass. xxxvi. 27, xxxvii. 10, 29-42; 
Liv. Hp. 101, 102; Plut. Cat. Min. 28, Cic. 
10-22; Cic. in Catil., pro Sulla, ad Att. i. 19, 
pie ie at be A ga tl 
Catillus or Catilus (in Statius Citillus), the 
founder of Trsur. According to the prevalent 
tradition there were three brothers, Tiburtus, 
Coras, and Catillus (some make them sons of 
Catillus the son of Amphiaraus), who migrated 
from Argos and founded Tibur, haying driven 
away the Sicani from that territory; Virgil 
makes Catillus and Coras fight against Aeneas 
(Aen. vii. 670; Serv. ad loc.; Hor. Od. i. 18, 2; 
Sil. viii. 366; Stat. Stlv. i. 8, 100; Solin. ii. 8). 
C&tius, an Epicurean philosopher, a native 
of Gallia Transpadana (Insuber), composed a 
treatise in 4 books, de Rerwm Natura et de 
Summo Bono; died B.c. 45 (Cic. ad Fam. xv. 
16; Quint. x. 1,124). This is not the Catius of 
Hor, Sat. ii. 4, of whom nothing is known. 
Cato, Dionysius, the author of a small work, 
entitled Disticha de Moribus ad Filiwm, con- 
sisting of a series of sententious moral precepts, 
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Nothing is known of the author or the time 
-when he lived, but many writers place him 
under the Antonines. He was first quoted by 
Vindicianus in the reign of Valentinian. He 
was quoted also by Isidore, Alcuin, and Chaucer, 
and was made of more account by HKrasmus 
than his writings seem to deserve. Editions 
by Arntzenius, Amsterdam, 1754; I’. Hauthal, 
Berl. 1869. 

Cato, Porcius. 1. M., frequently surnamed 
Censorius or Censor, also Cato Major, to dis- 
tinguish him from his great-grandson Cato 
Uticensis [No. 8]. Cato was born at Tusculum 
B.C. 284, and was brought up at his father’s 
farm, situated in the Sabine territory. In 217 
he served his first campaign in his 17th year, 
and during the remaining years of the 2nd 
Punic war he greatly distinguished himself by 
his courage and military abilities. In the in- 
tervals of war, he returned to his Sabine farm, 
which he had inherited from his father, and 
there led the same frugal and simple life, which 
characterised him to his last days. Encouraged 
by L. Valerius Flaccus, a young nobleman in 
the neighbourhood, he went to Rome, and 
became a candidate for office. He obtained 


the quaestorship in 204, arid served under the | 


proconsul Scipio Africanus in Sicily and Africa. 
From this time we may date the enmity which 
Cato always displayed towards Scipio; their 
habits and views of life were entirely’ different ; 
and Cato on his return to Rome denounced in 
the strongest terms the luxury and extravagance 
of his commander. On his voyage home he is 
said to have touched at Sardinia, and to have 
brought the poet Ennius from the island to 
Italy. In 199 he was aedile, and in 198 praetor ; 
he obtained Sardinia as his province, which he 
governed with justice and economy, and a sim- 
plicity of life carried to excess, but intended 
doubtless as a rebuke to the luxury which was 
growing with conquest. He entered the towns of 
his province on foot, followed by aslave bearing 
the sacrificial ladle. In195 he was consul with, 
his old friend and patron L. Valerius Flaccus: 
He carried on war in Spain with the greatest 
success; he reduced an insurrection in Hisp. 
Citerior, winning a battle at Emporiae. It is 
to be regretted that he did not depart from the 
custom of his age and country in the cruelty 
with which the revolt was subdued. He received 
the honour of a triumph on his return to Rome 
in 194; but sold his horse before leaving Spain 
because he thought it wrong to.expend public 
money on its transport. In 191 he served, 
under the consul M’. Acilius Glabrio, in the cam- 
' paign against Antiochus in Greece, and the deci- 
sive victory at Thermopylae was mainly owing 
to Cato: in this also he followed the old cus- 
toms, and rebuked the pride, which made it now 
unfashionable for a consular to serve as a sub- 
ordinate. From this time Cato’s military career, 
which had been a brilliant one, appears to have 
ceased. He now took an active part in civil 
affairs, and distinguished himself by his vehe- 
ment opposition to the Roman nobles, who 
introduced into Rome Greek luxury and refine- 
ment. It was especially against the Scipios 
that his most violent attacks were directed and 
whom he pursued with the bitterest animosity. 
He obtained the condemnation of L. Scipio, the 
conqueror of Antiochus, and compelled his 
brother P, Scipio to quit Rome in order to avoid 
the same fate. [Scrpro.] In 184 he was elected 
censor with L. Valerius Flaccus, having been 


rejected in his application for the office in 189. | 
His censorship was a great epoch in his life. ° 


He applied himself strenuously to the duties of 
his office, regardless of the enemies he was 
making ; but all his efforts to stem the tide of 
luxury which was now setting in proved un- 
availing. He degraded men of high rank: in 
some cases justly (as Flamininus who had been 
guilty of gross and wanton cruelty: Liy. xxxix. 
42); in some for trifling departure from his own 
code of simplicity and reserve. He placed heavy 
taxes on luxury and extravagance in slaves and 
in dress (Liv. xxxix. 44); while zealous in public 
works he diminished the contract prices for 
them. He showed his disapproval of the idlers 
of the day by proposing in jest that the market- 
place should be paved with sharp-pointed stones, 
to make lounging as unpleasant as it was un- 
profitable. His strong national prejudices ap- 
pear to have diminished in force as he grew 
older and wiser. He applied himself in old age 
to the study of Greek literature, with which in 
youth he had no acquaintance, although he was 
not ignorant of the Greek language. But his 
conduct continued to be guided often by narrow- 
minded prejudices against classes and nations, 
whose influence he deemed to be hostile to the 
simplicity of the old Roman character. He had 
an antipathy to physicians, because they were 
mostly Greeks, and therefore unfit to be trusted 
with Roman lives. When Athens sent Car- 
neades, Diogenes, and Critolaus as ambassadors 
to Rome, he recommended the senate to send 
them from the city an account of the dangerous 
doctrines taught by Carneades. [CARNEADES. | 
It is noticeable that his influence procured the 
release of Polybius and his fellow-prisoners, 
many of whom were dying in prison, but his 
speech in the senate was characteristic: ‘Have 
we nothing to do but to sit debating whether a 
parcel of Greeks are to die here or at home ?’ 
Cato retained his bodily and mental vigour in his 
old age. In the year before his death he was one 
of the chief instigators of the 8rd Punic war. 
He had been one of the Roman deputies sent 
to Africa to arbitrate between Masinissa and 
the Carthaginians, and he was so struck with 
the flourishing condition of Carthage that on 
his return home he maintained that Rome would 
never be safe as long as Carthage was in exist- 
ence. From this time forth, whenever he was 
called upon for his vote in the senate, though 
the subject of debate bore no relation to Car- 
thage, his words were Delenda est Carthago. 
Very shortly before his death, he made a 
powerful speech in accusing Galba on account 
of his cruelty and perfidy in Spain. He died 
in 149, at the age of 85. His Life has been 
written by Plutarch, Nepos, and Aurelius Vic- 
tor; see also Liv. xxxiv., Xxxvi., xxxix. 40.— 
Cato was not only a man of action. He was 
the first prose writer among the Rornans 
of any value, and composed the first Roman 
history in the Latin tongue (Quint. xii. 11, 23), 
an important work entitled Origines, of which 
only fragments have been preserved. The 1st 
book contained.the history of the Roman kings ; 
the 2nd and 3rd treated of the origin of the 
Italian towns, and from these two books the 
whole work derived its title. The 4th book treated 
of the first Punic war, and the other books con- 
tinued the narrative to the year of Cato’s death. 
He wrote Praecepta ad Filiwm, conveying in 
the form of advice to his son his views on 
country life, sanitary rules, public speaking, 
&c., and rules for conduct in verse (Carmen 
de Moribus): he also left 150 speeches, which 
are highly praised by Cicero (Brut. 65). Of all 
his works his manual of agriculture alone has 
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been preserved, and even this is only a later 
revision of the original work in a somewhat in- 
complete form. It is for the use of L. Manlius, 
who had an estate near Casinum. The syste- 
matic beginning on the subject of agriculture 
and country life is followed, as we now have 
it, by disconnected rules for housekeeping, sa- 
crifices, forms of sale, receipts, &e. The style 
is less archaic, no doubt, than the original 
work. Edition in the Scriptores Ret Rusticae, 
Schneider, Lips. 1794; fragments of Origines 
by Roth 1852, Peter 1871; of other works by 
Wordsworth 1874.—2. M., son of No. 1, by his 
first wife Licinia, and thence called Licinianus, 
was distinguished as a jurist. In the war 
against Perseus, 168, he fought with great 
bravery under the consul Aemilius Paulus 
(Val. Max. iii. 12), whose daughter, Aemilia 
Tertia, he afterwards married. He died when 
praetor designatus, about 152.—8, M., son of 
No. 1, by his second wife Salonia, and thence 
called Salonianus, was born 154, when his 
father had completed his 80th year.—4, M., 
son of No. 2, consul 118, died in Africa in the 
same year.—d. C., also son of No. 2, consul 114, 


obtained Macedonia ag his province, and fought |, 


unsuccessfully against the Scordisci. He was 
accused of extortion in Macedonia, and was 
sentenced to pay a fine. He afterwards went 
to Tarraco in Spain, and became a citizen of 
that town. (Vell. Pat. 11. 18; Cic. pro Bulb. 
11.)\—6, M., son of No. 8, tribunus plebis, died 
when a candidate for the praetorship.—7. L., 


also son of No. 8, consul 89, was killed in the | 


Social war.—8. M., son of No. 6 by Livia, 
great-grandson of Cato the Censor, and sur- 
named Uticensis from Utica, the place of his 
death, was born 95. In early childhood he lost 
both his parents, and was brought up in the 
house of his mother’s brother, M. Livius Drusus, 
along with his sister Porcia and the children of 
his mother by her second husband, Q. Servilius 
Caepo. In early years he discovered a stern 
and unyielding character; he applied himself 
with great zeal to the study of oratory and 
philosophy, and became a devoted adherent of 
the Stoic school; and among the profligate 
nobles of the age he soon became conspicuous 
for his rigid morality. He served his first 
campaign as a volunteer, 72, in the servile war 
of Spartacus, and afterwards, about 67, as tri- 
bunus militum in Macedonia. In 65 he was 
quaestor, when he corrected numerous abuses 
which had crept into the administration of the 
treasury. In 63 he was tribune of the plebs, 
and supported Cicero in proposing that the 
Catilinarian conspirators should suffer death. 
{Carimmina.] He now became one of the chief 
leaders of the aristocratical party, and opposed 
with the utmost vehemence the measures of 
Caesar, Pompey, and Crassus. In order to get 
rid of him, he was sent to Cyprus in 58 with 
the task of annexing the island to the Roman 
dominions. He returned in 56, and continued 
to oppose the triumvirs; but all his efferts were 
vain, and he was rejected when he became a 
candidate for the praetorship. On the break- 
ing out of the civil war (49), he was entrusted, 
as propraetor, with the defence of Sicily; but, 
on the landing of Curio with an overwhelming 
force, he abandoned the island and joined Pom- 
pey in Greece. After Pompey’s victory at 
Dyrrachium, Cato was left in charge of the 
camp, and thus was not present at the battle 
of Pharsalia (48). After this battle, he set sail 
for Corcyra, and thence crossed over to Africa, 
where he joined Metellus Scipio, after a terrible 
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march across the desert. The army wished to 
beled by Cato; but he yielded the command 
to the consular Scipio. In opposition to the 
advice of Cato, Scipio fought with Caesar, and 
was utterly routed at Thapsus (April 6th, 46), 
All Africa now, with the exception of Utica, 
submitted to Caesar. Cato wanted the Romans 
in Utica to stand a siege; but when he saw 
that they were inclined to submit, he resolved 
to die rather than fall alive into the hands of 
the conqueror. Accordingly, after spending 
the greater part of the night in perusing Plato’s 
Phaedo, he stabbed himself below the breast, In 
falling he overturned an abacus: his friends, 
hearing the noise, ran up, found him bathed in 
blood, and, while he was fainting, dressed his 
wound. When, however, he recovered feeling, 
he tore open the bandages, and expired, at the 
age of 49.—Cato soon became the subject of 
biography and panegyric: his life was written 
by Plutarch (Cato Min.); shortly after his 
death appeared Cicero’s Cato, which provoked 
Caesar’s Anticato. In Lucan the character of 
Cato is a personification of virtue. In modern 
times, the closing events of his life have been 
dramatised, especially in the famous Cato of 
Addison.—9. M., a son of No.8, fell at the battle 
of Philippi, 42. 

Cato, Valérius, a distinguished grammarian 
and poet, lost his property in his youth during 
the usurpation of Sulla, and taught for his 
living. He is the 

Cato grammaticus Latina Siren, 

Qui solus legit et facit poetas. 
He wrote love elegies and_mythological poems, 
of which nothing has been preserved. The 
Dirae and Lydia, printed in Virgil’s Catalecta, 
were attributed to him, but it is generally con- 
sidered that this is an error. (Suet, G7. 11.) 

Cattigara (r& Karriyapa), the easternmost 
town of ancient geography, a port S. of Thinae 
and near the mouth of the river Cottiaris (prob. 
Yang-tse-kiang). It may correspond with Han- 
chow. (Ptol. i. 11, 14, 17, vii. 8, viii. 27, 14.) 

Catti. [CHarrtt. 

Catullus. 1. C. Valérius, one of the greatest 
Roman poets, born at Verona or in its imme- 
diate vicinity, B.c. 87. It is probably an error 
of Jerome when he says that Catullus died in 
his 30th year, and it seems impossible to believe 
that the later date of B.c. 84 which some fix as 
the year of his birth can be correct. His death 
should probably be placed in B.c. 54, since he 
mentions (113, 2) the 2nd consulship of Pompey, 
which was in 55, and no later event is alluded 
to in his poems. This date would still make 
him a young man at his death, and would agree 
with the ‘juvenalia’ of Ov. Am. iii. 9, 61. 
Catullus inherited considerable property from 
his father, but he squandered a great part of it. 
In order to better his fortunes, he went to 
Bithynia in the train of the propraetor Mem- 
mius B.C. 57, butit appears that the speculation 
was attended with little success (10, 6; 28, 7; 
31, 5; 46, 1). On his return he yisited the 
grave of his brother, who had died in the 
Troad—a loss which he deplores-in the affect- 
ing elegy to Hortalus. For the rest of his life 
he continued to reside at Rome or at his 
country-seats on the promontory of Sirmio and 
at Tibur. Among his friends were Nepos, 
Calvus, Cinna, Pollio, and Cicero, whom he 
addresses as the most eloquent of Romans (49, 
1). His special enemy was Mamurra, whom he 
attacks under the name of Mentula when he 
wished not to offend Caesar. Caesar himself 
he had attacked, but not beyond the possibility 
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of reconciliation (Suet. Jul. 73). The strongest 
personal feeling traceable in his poems, besides 
his love for his brother, was his passion for 
Clodia (if, as is probable, the Lesbia of his 
poems was Clodia, the beautiful and infamous 
‘sister of P. Clodius and wife of Metellus Celer), 
to whom he addressed his most ardent lyrics. 
It seems that he was disillusioned at last as to 
her character, but so far still under the spell 
that it made his life unhappy (76 and 91). The 
most perfect poems of Catullus are his lyrics, 
especially his ode on Sirmio, on Acme and 
Septimius, the poem to Lesbia, and the nuptial 
ode for Manlius Torquatus; but though he is 
less great in dactylic metres, there is much 
grandeur and beauty in his long hexameter 
poem on the nuptials of Peleus. In this poem, 
which, though original, is modelled on the 
Greek style, appears the influence of the Alex- 
andrian school, and especially in the Coma Be- 
renices, a translation or paraphrase of a poem 
of Callimachus. In consequence of the intimate 
acquaintance which Catullus displays with 
Greek literature and mythology, he was called 
doctus by Tibullus, Ovid, and others. The 
Aittis in the galliambic metre is due to Greek 
study, but has all the fire and passion of the 
poet’s own genius.—Hditions. KR. Ellis, Oxon. 
1878; Schwabe, Berlin, 1886; Postgate, 1890; 
Munro’s Oriticisms, 1878.—2. A writer of mimes 
in the first century a.D. (Juy. xiii. 111; ‘facundi 
scena Catulli,” Mart. v. 30). One of his mimes 
was called Lawreolus, in which a robber was 
crucified on the stage (Tertull. Valentin. 14; 
Suet. Cal. 57; Joseph. Ant. xix. 1, 18; Mart. 
Spect. 7; Juy. viii. 187) ; another was Phasma, 
or the Ghost (Juv. viii. 186).—8, Catullus Mes- 
salinus, an informer in the reign of Domitian 
(Juy. iy. 115; Plin. Hp, iv. 22,5; Tac. Agr. 45). 

Catilus, Lutatius. 1. C., consul B.c. 242, 
defeated as proconsul in the following year the 
Carthaginian fleet off the Aegates islands, and 
thus brought the first Punic war to a close, 241 


(Polyb. i. 58-64; Liv. Hp. 19).—2. Q., consul! 


102 with C. Marius IV., and as proconsul next 
year gained along with Marius a decisive vic- 
tory over the Cimbri near Vercellae (Vercellt), 
in the N. of Italy. Catulus claimed the entire 
honour of this victory, and asserted that Ma- 
rius did not meet with the enemy till the day 
was decided; but at Rome the whole merit 
was given to Marius. The accounts of Plu- 
tarch, who attributes the victory mainly to 
Catulus, are taken from the annals of Sulla, 
naturally adverse to the fame of Marius: both 
Cicero and Juvenal speak of Marius as having 
the chief merit (Plut. Mar. 27; Cic. Tuse. v. 
19, 56; Juv. vill. 253; Vell. Pat. ii. 12; Appian, 
B. CO. i. 74). Catulus belonged io the aristo- 
cratical party; he espoused the cause of Sulla, 
was included by Marius in the proscription of 
87, and, as escape was impossible, put an end 
to his life by the vapours of a charcoal fire. 
Catulus was well acquainted with Greek litera- 
ture, and famed for the grace and purity with 
which he spoke and wrote his own language. 
He was the author of several orations, of a 
historical work on his own consulship and the 
Cimbric war, and of poems; but all these have 
perished, with the exception of two epigrams 
(Cie. N. D. i. 28,79; Gell. xix. 9).—3. Q., son 
of No. 2, a distinguished leader of the aristo- 
cracy, also won the respect and confidence of 
the people by his upright character and con- 
duct. Being consul with M. Lepidus in 78, he 
resisted the efforts of his colleague to abrogate 
the acts of Sulla, and the following spring he 
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defeated Lepidus in the battle of the Milvian 
bridge, and forced him to take refuge in Sar- 
dinia. He opposed the Gabinian and Manilian 
laws which conferred extraordinary powers upon 
Pompey (67 and 66). He was censor with 
Crassus in 65; and died in 60 (Plut. Crass. 13). 

Caturiges, a Ligurian people in Gallia Nar- 
bonensis, whose territory extended from Vapin- 
cum (Gap) to the Cottian Alps: their chief 
towns were Epuropunum, and Caturigae or 
Catorimagus (Chorges) (Caes. B. G. i. 10; 
Plin. iii. 187; Strab. p. 204). 

Catus Decianus, procurator of Britain in 
the reign of Nero, was by his extortion one of 
the chief causes of the revolt of the people 
under Boudicca or Boadicea, 4.D. 62. He fled 
to Gaul (Tac. Anm. xiv. 82). 

Catuvellauni or Catyeuclani, a British tribe 
in Rutland, Bedfordshire, Northampton, and 
Huntingdon (Ptol. iii. 83, 21; Dio C ss. lx. 20). 

Cauca (Coca), a town of the Vaccaei in His- 
pania Tarraconensis; birthplace of the emperor 
Theodosius I. (Zosim. iv. 24). 

Caucasiae Pylae. [Caucasus.] 

Caucasus, Caucasii Montes (6 Kavxacos, 7d 
Kavrdowoy dpos, Ta Kavkdo.a dpn: Caucasus). 
1, A great chain of mountains extending WNW. 
and ESE. from the E. shore of the Pontus 
Euxinus (Black Sea) to the W. shore of the 
Caspian. Its length is about 700 miles; its great- 
est breadth 120, its least 60 or 70. Its greatest 
height exceeds that of the Alps, its loftiest 
summit (Mt. Hlbrwz, nearly in 48° N. lat. and 
43° KE. long.) being 18,000 feet above the sea, 
and therefore reckoning now as the highest 
European mountain, and to the E. of this there 
are several other summits above the line of 
perpetual snow, which, in the Caucasus, is from 
10,000 to 11,000 feet above the sea. At both 
extremities the chain sinks. Two chief passes 
over the chain were known to the ancients: the 
one, between its E. extremity and the Caspian, 
near Derbent, was called Albanicae Pylae; the 
other, nearly in the centre of the range, was 
called Caucasiae or Sarmaticae Pylae (Pass of 
Dariel). In ancient times, as is still the case, 
the Caucasus was inhabited by a great variety 
of tribes, speaking different languages (Strabo 
says, at least 70), but all belonging to that 
family of the human race which has peopled 
Europe and W. Asia, and which has obtained 
the name of Caucasian.—That the Greeks had 
some vague knowledge of the Caucasus in 
very early times, is proved by the myths re- 
specting Prometheus and the Argonauts, from 
which it seems that the Caucasus was regarded 
as at the extremity of the earth, on the border 
of the river Oceanus. The account which Hero- 
dotus gives is good as far as it goes (i. 203); 
but it was not till the march of Pompey, in 
the Mithridatic War, extended to the banks of 
the Cyrus and Araxes and to the foot of the 
great chain, that means were obtained for that 
accurate description of the Caucasus which 
Strabo gives in his 11th book. Pompey in his 
pursuit of Mithridates penetrated into this 
country (Plut. Pomp. 34; Lucull. 14; Appian, 
Mithrid. 108). The country about the E. part 
of the Caucasus was called ALBANIA; the rest 
of the chain divided Iprria and Coucuis, on 
the §S., from Sarmatia AsIaTIcA on the N.— 
2. Caucasus Indicus [Paropamisus. | 

Cauci. [CHauct.] 

Caucones (Kavewves],the name of peoples both 
in Greece and Asia. In Greece they belonged 
mainly to Elis as aboriginal: z.e., they preceded 
any historical Greek immigration (Strab. pp. 
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342-358; Hat. i. 147; Od. iii. 366). In Asia 
Homer joins them with Leleges and Pelasgi as 
allies of the Trojans (ZU. x. 429, xx. 829). Strabo 
places them on the coast of Bithynia (pp. 345, 
542). The Caucones in the NW. of Greece, in 
Elis and Achaia, were supposed by the ancient 
geographers to be an Arcadian people. The 
Caucones in the NW. of Asia Minor are men- 
tioned by Homer as allies of the Trojans, and 
are placed in Bithynia and Paphlagonia by the 
geographers, who regarded them as Pelasgians, 
though some thought them Scythians. ‘ 
Caudium (Montesarchio), a town in Samnium 
on the road from Capua to Beneyentum (Hor, 
Sat. i. 5, 51; Strab. 249). In the neighbour- 
hood were the celebrated Furculae Caudinae, 
or Caudine Forks, narrow passes in the moun- 
tains, where the Roman army surrendered to 
the Samnites, and was sent under the yoke, 
B.C. 821: it is probably the valley of Isclero. 
Caulénia (KavAwvia: Kavawyidrns), an 
Achaean town on the E. coast of Bruttium, 
NE. of Locri, originally called Aulonia ; founded 
first by the Achaeans of Aegium, afterwards of 
Croton; destroyed by Dionysius the elder, who 
remoyed its inhabitants to Syracuse and gave 
its territory to Locri (Paus. vi. 3,12; Strab. p. 


(Cire. B.C. 550-480.) 

Obv., naked male figure, holding in right hand a branch; 
and on his left arm a small naked figure, also holding a 
-branch and with winged sandals; in field a stag; rev., 
same type incuse, but without small figure, 


Coin of Caulonia. 


261; Diod. xiv. 106); afterwards rebuilt, but 

again destroyed in the war with Pyrrhus; re- 
_ built a third time and destroyed a third time 
in the second Punic war (Liv. xxvii. 12-16; 
Polyb. x. 1). It was celebrated for its worship 
of the Delphian Apollo, 

Caunus. {Bye xis.] 

Caunus (7 Kadvos: Kavvios: ruins at Daliar), 
one of the chief cities of Caria, on its S. coast, 
a little E. of the mouth of the Calbis, in a 
very fertile but unhealthy situation. It had a 
citadel called Imbros, an enclosed harbour for 
ships of war, and safe roads for merchant 
vessels. It was founded by the Cretans: after 
B.C. 300 it was subject to the Rhodians. Its 
dried figs (Cauneae ficus) were celebrated. The 
painter Protogenes was born here (Strab. p. 652; 
Hat. i. 172; Cie. ad Q. Fr. i. 1; Plin. v. 108). 

Caurus, the Argestes (Apyéorys) of the 
Greeks, the NW. wind, in Italy a stormy wind. 

Cavari, a people on the KE. bank of the 
Rhone, between the mouths of the Druentia 
and the Isara (Strab. p. 185). 

Cavarinus, a Senonian, whom Caesar made 
king of his people, was expelled by his subjects 
and compelled to fly to Caesar, B.c. 54. 

Caystrus (Kdiorpos, Ion. Kaiiorpws: or 
Kuchuk-Meinder,i.e. Little Maeander), a river 
of Lydia and Ionia, rising in the E. part of 
Mount Tmolus), and flowing between the ranges 
of Tmolus and Messogis into the Aegaean,a little 
NW. of Ephesus. To this day it abounds in 
swans, as it did in Homer’s time. The valley 
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of the Caystrus is called by Homer ‘the Asian 
meadow,’ and is probably the district to which 
the name of Asia was first applied. There was 
an inland town of the same name on its S. bank 
(Hom. Il. ii. 461; Strab. p. 627; Verg. Georg. 
1. 883, Aen. vii. 699). 

Caystrou Pedion (Kaiiorpov mediov), a town 
of Phrygia (Xen. An. i. 2, 11). It is probably 
right to identify it as the town afterwards called 
Julia, near Ipsus and a little NE. of Synnada. 

Ceba (Ceva), a town in the Ligurian Apen- 
nines, near the source of the Tanarus, famous 
for its cheeses (Plin. xi. 241). 

Cebenna Mons (rd Kéupevoy dpos: Cévennes), 
mountains in the S. of Gaul, separating the 
Arverni from the Helvii: Caesar found them in 
the winter covered with snow 6 feet deep (Caes, 
B. G. vii. 8; Strab. p. 177). 

Cé&bés (KéBys), of Thebes, a disciple and 

friend of Socrates, was present at the death of 
his teacher, He wrote philosophical works, 
which have perished; for the treatise called 
Mivat, or Pictwre, ascribed to him is spurious. 
This work is an allegorical picture of human 
life, which is explained by an old man to a cirele 
of youths.—Hditions. By Schweighiiuser, Ar- 
gent. 1806, and by Coraes in his edition of 
Kpictetus, Paris, 1826. 
v Cebréneé (KeBpjvn), a city in the Troad, on 
M. Ida, fell into decay when Antigonus trans- 
planted its inhabitants to Alexandria Troas.. A 
little river, flowing past it, was called Cebren 
(KeBpiy), and the district Cebrenia. 

Cecropia, [{Crcrors.] 

Cecrops (Kéxpwy), said to have been the 
first king of Attica (Apollod. iii. 14), He was 
married to Agraulos, daughter of Actaeus, by 
whom he had a son, Erysichthon, who sue- 
ceeded him as king of Athens, and 8 daughters, 
Agraulos, Herse, and Pandrosos. [See these 
names.| In his reign Poseidon and Athene 
contended for the possession of Attica, but 
Cecrops decided in favour of the goddess (Hdt. 
viii. 55; Paus. i. 26,6; ArHmnnr). Cecrops is 
said to have founded Athens, the citadel of 
which was called Cecropia after him, to have 
divided Attica into 12 communities, and to 
have introduced the first elements of civilised 
life. (Paus. ix. 33; Strab. p. 407.) He is 
sometimes called d:puqjs or geminus (Diod. i. 
28; Ov. Met. ii. 555; cf. Aristoph. Vesp. 438), 
because the upper part of his body was repre- 
sented as that of a man and the lower part as 
that of a serpent, by which was symbolised his 
origin as earth-born or autochthonous: he is 
thus represented on an Athenian terracotta 
(now at Berlin) when he is present at the birth 
of Erichthonius. Later Greek writers made 
Cecrops to be anative of Sais in Egypt, who led 
a colony of Egyptians into Attica (Diod. i. 29). 

Cecryphalia (KexpuddaAcia: Angistr2), a small 
island in the Saronic gulf, between Aegina and 
Epidaurus (Thue, i. 105; Diod. xi. 78). 

Cedréae (Kedpéau or -etar, Kedpedrns or -aios), 
a town of Caria, on the Ceramic Gulf. 

Cedrénus, Georgius, a Byzantine writer, 
author of a historical work, which begins with 
the creation of the world, and goes down to A.D. 
1057. Edited by Bekker, Bonn, 1838-39. 

Célaenae (KeAaal, KeAawitns: Dener), the 
greatest city of S. Phrygia, before the rise of 
its neighbour, Apamea Cibotus, reduced it to 
insignificance. It lay at the sources of the 
rivers Maeander and Marsyas. In the midst 
of it was a citadel built by Xerxes on a preci- 
pitous rock, at the foot of which, in the Agora 
of the city, the Marsyas took its rise, and near 
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the river’s source was a grotto celebrated by 
tradition as the scene of the punishment of 
Marsyas by Apollo. Outside of the city was a 
royal palace, with pleasure gardens and a great 
park (mapddecos) full of game, which was 
generally the residence of a satrap. The Mae- 
ander took its rise in the very palace, and 
flowed through the park and the city, below 
which it received the Marsyas (Hdt. vii. 28; 
Xen. An. i. 2,7; Liv. xxxviii.18; Strab. p. 577). 

Célaeno (KeAawé). 1. A Pleiad, daughter 
of Atlas and Pleione, beloved by Poseidon.— 
2. One of the Harpies. [Harpyzaz.] 

Celéia (Czliz), an important town in the SE. 
of Noricum, and a Roman colony with the 
surname Olawdia, was in the middle ages the 
capital of a Slavonic state called Zellia (Plin. 
iii, 146; C. I. D. iii. 5154). 

Célendéris (KeAéviepis: Khelindreh), a sea- 
port town of Cilicia, said to have been founded 
by the Phoenicians, and afterwards colonised 
by the Samians. The acropolis was strongly 
placed on a rock (Tac. Ann. ii. 80; Mel. i. 18). 

Celenna, a town of Campania (Verg. Aen. 
vii. 739). 

Céler, together with Severus, the architect of 
Nero’s immense palace, the golden house. He 
and Severus projected and even began a canal 
from the lake Avernus to the Tiber. (Tac. Ann. 
xv. 42). 

Céler, P. Egnatius. [Banrpa.] 

Celetrum (Kastoria), a town in Macedonia 
on a peninsula of the Lacus Castoris (Liv. 


_xxxi. 40). 


\ 


Céléiis (KnAcds), king of Eleusis, husband of 
Metanira, and father of Demophon and Tripto- 
lemus. He received Demeter with hospitality 
at Eleusis, when she was wandering in search 
of her daughter. The goddess, in return, 
wished to make his son Demophon immortal, 
and placed him in the fire in order to destroy 
his mortal parts; but Metanira screamed aloud 
at the sight, and Demophon was destroyed by 
the flames, Demeter then bestowed great 
favours upon Triptolemus. [TRreronemus:] 
Celeus is described as the first priest and his 
daughters as the first priestesses of Demeter 
at Eleusis. [See further under DEMETER. | 

Celsa (Velilla Ru., nr. Xelsa), a town in 
Hispania Tarraconensis on tke Iberus, with a 
stone bridge ‘over this river, a Roman colony 
called Victria Julia Celsa (Strab. p. 161). 

Celsus. 1, A military tribune in Africa who 
in the 12th year of Gallienus, a.D. 265, was 
proclaimed emperor by the proconsul of the 
province. He was slain on the 7th day of his 
usurpation (Trebell. Poll. Trig. Tyr.).—2. An 
Epicurean philosopher, lived in the time of 
the Antonines, and was a friend of Lucian. He 
is supposed to be the same as the Celsus who 
wrote the work against Christianity called 
Adyos &AnOhs, which acquired so much noto- 
Hatt from the answer written to it by Origen.— 
8, A. Cornelius Celsus, probably lived under 
the reigns of Augustus and Tiberius. He wrote 
several works, of which only one remains entire, 
his treatise De Medicina, ‘On Medicine; in 
8 books. The first two books are principally 
occupied by the consideration of diet, and the 
general principles of therapeutics and patho- 
logy; the remaining books are devoted to the 


_ consideration of particular diseases and their | 


treatment; the third and fourth to internal 
diseases ; the fifth and sixth to external diseases, 
and to pharmaceutical preparations ; and the last 
two to those diseases which more particularly be- 
long to surgery.—H ditions. By Milligan, Edinb. 
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1826; by Ritter and Albers, Colon. ad Rhen. 
1835.—4. Julius Celsus, a scholar at Constan- 
tinople in the 7th century after Christ, made a 
recension of the text of Caesar’s Commentaries. 
Many modern writers have attributed fo him 
the Life of Caesar which was in reality written 
by Petrarch—d. P. Juventius Celsus, two 
Roman jurists, father and son, both of whom 
are cited in the Digest. Very little is known 
of the elder Celsus. The younger Celsus, who 
was the more celebrated, lived under Nerva 
and Trajan, by whom he was highly favoured. 
He wrote Digesta in 389 books, EHpistolae, 
Quaestiones, and Institutiones in 7 books 
(Plin. Hp. vi. 5)—6. P. Marius Celsus, an 
able general first of Galba and afterwards of 
Otho. After the defeat of Otho’s army at the 
battle of Bedriacum, Celsus was pardoned by 
Vitellius, and was allowed by him to enter on 
the consulship in July (a.D. 69). 

Celsus Albinovanus. [ALBINovANUS.] 

Celtae, a powerful race, which occupied a 
great part of W. Hurope. The Greek and 
Roman writers call them by three names, 
which are probably only variations of one 
name, namely Celtae (KeArat, KeArol), Galatae 
(TaAdra), and Galli. Their name was origi- 
nally given to all the people of N. and W. 
Europe who were not Iberians, and it was not 
till the time of Caesar that the Romans per- 
ceived the distinction between the Celts and 
the Germans: the name of Celts then began to 
be confined to the people between the Pyrenees 
and the Rhine. The Celts belonged to the great 
Indo-Germanic race, as their language proves, 
and, at a period long antecedent to all historical 
records, settled in the W. of Europe. The most 
powerful part of the nation appears to have taken 
up their abode in the centre of the country called 
after them GALLIA, between the Garumna in the 
S. and the Sequana and Matrona in the N. From 
this country they spread over various parts of 
Europe, and they appear in early times as a 
migratory race, ready to abandon their homes, 
and settle in any district which their swords 
could win. Besides the Celts in Gallia, there 
were eight other different settlements of the 
nation, which may be distinguished by the fol- 
lowing names:—1l. Iberian Celts, who crossed 
the Pyrenees and settled in Spain [CrnTrBpRt]. 
2. British Celts [Brirannia.] 3. Belgic Celts, 
the inhabitants of Gallia Belgica, at a later 
time much mingled with Germans. 4. Italian 
Celts, who crossed the Alps at different periods, 
and eventually occupied the greater part of 
the N. of Italy, which was called after them 
GaALLIA CrsaLprna. 5. Celts in the Alps and 
on the Danube, namely the Helvetii, Gothini, . 
Osi, Vindelici, Raeti, Norici, and Carni. 6. Il- 
lyrian Celts, who, under the name of Scordisci, 
settled on Mt. Scordus. 7. Macedonian and 
Thracian Celts, who had remained behind in 
Macedonia, when the Celts invaded Greece, 
and who are rarely mentioned. 8. Asiatic 
Celts, the Tolistobogi, Trocmi, and Tectosages, 
who founded the kingdom of Gauatra.—Some 
ancient writers divided the Celts into two great 
races, one consisting of the Celts in the S. and 
centre of Gaul, in Spain, and in the N. of Italy, 
who were the proper Celts, and the other con- 
sisting of the Celtic tribes on the shores of the 
Ocean and in the EH. as far as Scythia, who 
were called Gauls: to the latter race the Cimbri 
belonged, and they are considered by some to 
be identical with the Cimmerii of the Greeks. 
—The Celts in outward appearance were dis- 
tinguished from Greeks and Romans by their 
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shaggy hair and long moustaches, and are de- 
scribed by the ancient writers as men of large 
stature, of fair complexion, and with flaxen or 
red hair, ‘ procera corpora, flava caesaries, truces 
oculi.”, The Celtic element in France at the 
present time preserves the old Celtic charac- 
teristic of a quick and lively temper, but not 
those bodily characteristics which are nearer 
the German type than the French. They hold 
good more generally in the highlands of Scot- 
land and in Wales. They were brave and war- 
like, impatient of control and prone to change. 
They fought with long swords; their first 
charge in battle was the most formidable, but 
if firmly resisted, they usually gave way. They 
were long the terror of the Romans; once they 
took Rome, and laid it in ashes (B.C. 890).—For 
details respecting their later history and politi- 
cal organisation, see GALLIA; GALATIA. 

Celtibéri (KeATi Pipes), a powerful people in 
Spain, consisting of Celts who crossed the 
Pyrenees at an early period and became 
mingled with the Iberians, the original inhabi- 
tants of the country. They dwelt chiefly in the 
central part of Spain, in the highlands which 
separate the Iberus from the rivers which flow 
towards the W., and in which the Tagus and 
the Duriusrise. They were divided into various 
tribes, the AREVACAE, Brrones, and PELEN- 
DONES, which were the three most important, the 
Lusones, Beni, Dirrant, &c. Their chief 
towns were SEGOBRIGA, NUMANTIA, BILBILIs, 
&c. Their country called Celtiberia was 
mountainous and unproductive. They were a 
brave and warlike people, and proved formidable 
enemies to the Romans. They submitted to 
Scipio Africanus in the 2nd Punic war, but the 
oppressions of the Roman governors led them to 
rebel, and for many years they successfully 
defied the power of Rome. They were reduced 
to submission on the capture of Numantia by 
Scipio Africanus the younger (8.c. 184), but they 
again took up arms under Sertorius, and it was 
not till his death (72) that they began to adopt 
the Roman customs and language. (Diod. v. 
33; Liv. xxv. 33; Polyb. xxxy. 1; Strab. p. 151.) 

Celtici. 1. A Celtic people in Lusitania be- 
tween the Tagus and Anas.—2. A Celtic people 
in Gallaecia near the promontory Nerium, 
which was called Celticum after them (C. 
Finisterre). 

Cema, or Caenia, a mountain in the Maritime 
Alps, which Pliny (iii. 35) mentions as the source 
of the Varus (Var). 

Céménélum (Cimella or Cimiez), a town in 
the Maritime Alps, two miles N. of Nice.’ 

Cenaeum (Kyvaiov éxpov: Kanaia or Litar), 
the NW. promontory of Euboea, opposite Ther- 
mopylae, with a temple of Zeus Cenaeus 
(Strab. p. 444). 

Cenchréae (Keyxpéa:). 1, The E. harbour of 
Corinth on the Saronic gulf, important for the 
trade and commerce with the E.—2. A town in 
Argolis, S. of Argos, on the road to Tegea. 

Cenomani, a powerful Gallic people, originally 
a branch of the AutERct, crossed the Alps at an 
early period, and settled in the N. of Italy in 
the country of Brixia, Verona, and Mantua, 
and extended N. as far as the confines of 
Rhaetia (Polyb. ii. 17; Liv. v. 35). They were 
at constant feud with the neighbouring tribes of 
the Insubres, Boii, &c., and hence usually assis- 
ted the Romans in their wars with these people. 
Tn the 2nd Punic war they sided with Rome, 
xxcept during the Gallic revolt on Hasdrubal’s 
wproach. (Liv. xxi. 55, xxxi. 10; Strab. p. 216.) 

ensorinus, 1, One of the 80 tyrants, 
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| assumed the purple at Bologna, A.D. 270, but 
was shortly afterwards put to death by his own 
soldiers (Trebell. Tig. T'yr. 83).—2, Author of 
a treatise entitled de Die Natali, which treats 
of the generation of man, of his natal hour, of 
the influence of the stars and genii- upon his 
career, and discusses the various methods em- 
ployed for the division and calculation of time. 
The book is dedicated to Q. Cerellius, and was 
composed a.D. 238. A fragment de Metris and 
lost tracts de Accentibus and de Geometria are 
ascribed to this Censorinus.—Hditions, Otto 
Jahn, 1845; Hultsch, 1867. 

Censorinus, Marcius, 1, C., son of C. Mar- 
cius Rutilus, first plebeian dictator (B.c. 356), 
was originally called Rutilus, and was the first 
member of the family who had the surname 


Censorinus. He was consul in B.c. 810, and con- 
ducted the war in Samnium. He was censor 294, 
and a second time 265, the only instance in which 
a person held the office of censor twice (Liy. ix. 
88, x. 47; Val. Max. iv. 1, 3).—2. L., consul 149, 
the first year of the third Punic war, conducted 
the war against Carthage with his colleague 
M’. Manilius.—8, C., one of the leaders of the 
Marian party, fought against Sulla in the battle 
near the Colline gate, was taken prisoner, and 
put to death by Sulla’s order. Censorinus was 
one of the orators of his time, and versed in 
Greek literature (Appian, B. C. i. 71-93; Cie. 
Brut. 67, 90).— 4. L., a partisan of M. Antony, 
praetor 48, and consul 89.—5 C., consul B.c. 8, 
died in Asia A.D. 2, while in attendance upon C. 
Caesar, the grandson of Augustus (Vell. Pat. 
ii. 102). 

Centauri (Kévravpo.), 4 mythical race in- 
habiting the mountains of Thessaly, represented 
asin form half horses and half men. In Homer 
there is no certain allusion to their semi-equine 
form. In the Iliad they are called pjpes (= O7pes), 
possibly = ‘wild men’: in the Odyssey they 
bear the name Kéyravpor, and are spoken of as 
intemperate (Zl. i. 268, ii. 743; Od. xxi. 295). 
We have various genealogies: (1) that they 
sprang from Centaurus, the offspring of Ixion 
and a cloud, who mingled with Magnesian 
mares (Pind. Pyth. ii. 80), or that they were 
born directly from Ixion and the cloud (Diod. 
iv. 69); (2) that they were born from Apollo and 
Hebe, a daughter of Peneus (Diod. l.c.). The 
most famous of the legends - connected with 
them, and a favourite subject for sculpture, is 
the fight of the Centaurs and the Lapithae, 
which arose from an insult offered to Hippo- 
damia by Eurytion, one of the Centaurs, in- 
flamed by wine, at the marriage-feast of 
PrrritHous: the Centaurs were driven away to 
Mt. Pindus. Theseus is brought into the story 
as aiding Peirithous in the battle (Pind. F7” 
143; Plut. Thes. 80; Diod. iv. 70; Ov. Met. 
xii. 210; Hor. Od. i. 18, 8). Similar stories of 
the unbridled passions of the Centaurs are given 
in the attack of Nrssus upon Deianira, and the 
fight between Heracles and the Centaurs at the 
cave of PHouus (Paus. vii. 18; Soph. Z'vach. 
55; Eur. Herc. Fur. 364; Apollod. ii. 5, 4). As 
regards the origin and significance of these 
myths, some adduce the story of Ixion to show 
that the idea of Centaurs arose from tracing a 
likeness to the Centaur shape in clouds; others 
rely on their supposed descent from Apollo to 
prove that they represented rays of the sun; 
others note their descent from a river god, and 
suggest that the Centaurs are the violent 
streams which rush from the mountains of 
Thessaly. It is indeed possible that a fancied 
likeness in cloud-shapes or torrents may have 
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caused the various genealogies to be added to 
the traditions; but the origin of the myth was 


probably simpler, and started with those who | 


first beheld an equestrian tribe from the North 
settling in Thessaly at a time when horses were 


not riddem in Greece, and imagined the horse | 
and its rider to be one being. The name | 


‘bull-spearers’ or ‘bull-goaders’ (keyreiy: 
Tavpos) suggests either the hunting of bulls by 


mounted Thessalians (Schol. ad Pind. l.c.), or | 


the driving of bulls by mounted ‘ cowboys’ 
(Serv. ad Georg. iii. 115). But whatever the 
origin of the myth, the Centaurs, like the 
Satyrs, represented unbridled animal passions, 
and the combats with Centaurs recorded the 
strife between civilisation and barbarism. 
Cuiron alone among them has been made an 
instance of learning and culture. In art of an 
archaic type they are represented with the fore 
part, including the legs, human, having the hind 
quarters of a horse attached : the more familiar 
type, from the sculptures of the Parthenon 
onwards, showed them as men from the head to 
the loins, while in the rest of the body, the four 
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came a place of importance under Trajan, who 
built a villa there and constructed an excellent 
harbour with a lighthouse at each end of the 
breakwater (Plin. Hp. vi. 31). Itwasdestroyed 
by the Saracens in the 9th century, but was 
rebuilt on its ancient site, and was hence called 
Cwita Vecchia. 

Centiripae (ra Kevrépima, af Kevtovpira : 
Kevropimivos, in Thuc. of Keyrépimes, Centuri- 
pinus: Centorbz), an ancient town of the Siculi 
| in Sicily, at the foot of Mt. Aetna, on the road 
from Catana to Panormus, and not far from the 
river Symaethus; in its neighbourhood a great 
quantity of corn was grown, and it became 
under the Romans one of the most flourishing 
cities in the island. (Thuc. vi. 96; Diod. xiv. 
78; Strab, p. 272; Cic. Ver. ii. 67, 69, ili. 6, 45.) 

Cé0s (Kéws, Ion. Kéos: Ketos, Ion. Kfios, 
Céus: Zea), an island in the Aegaean Sea, one 
of the Cyclades, between the Attic promontory 
Sunium and the island Cythnus, celebrated for 
its fertile soil and its genial climate. It was 
| inhabited by Ionians, and originally contained 4 
towns, lilis, Carthaea, Coressus, and Poeéessa ; 
but the two latter perished by an 


Centaur. (Metope from the Parthenon.) 


legs, and the tail, they are horses. The female 
Centaur is described by Lucian, Zewxis, 3 (cf. 
Oy. Met. xii. 393), and appears in a Florentine 
cameo suckling an infant Centaur. 

Centrites (Keyrpirns: Bohtan-tschat), a small 


river of Armenia, which it divided from the land | 


of the Carduchi, N.of Assyria. It rises in the 
mountains §. of the Arsissa Palus (L. Van), 
and flows into the Tigris. (Xen. Anab. iv. 3.) 
Centumalus, Fulvius. 1. Cn., legate of the 
dictator M. Valerius Corvus B.c. 301; consul 


298, when he gained a victory over the Sam-' 
nites; and propraetor 295, when he defeated the | 


Etruscans (Liv. x. 26).—2. Cn., consul 229, de- 
feated the Illyrians subject to the queen Teuta 
(Polyb. ii. 5).—8. Cn., curule aedile 214°; praetor 
213, with Suessula as his province ; and consul 
211; in the next year he was defeated by 
Hannibal near Herdonia in Apulia, and was 
killed in the battle (Liv. xxiv. 43, 44, xxvii. 1). 
—4, M., praetor urbanus 192, superintended the 


preparations for the war against Antiochus the | 


Great (Liv. xxxv. 20). 
Centumeellae (Civita Vecchia), a seaport 
town in Etruria, 47 miles from Rome, first be- 


earthquake. SmoNIDES was a native 
of the island. 

Céphale (Kedad%), an Attic demus, 
on the right bank of the Erasinus, 
belonging to the tribe Acamantis. 

Céphallénia (Ke@adAAnvia, Kepadn- 
via: KepadaAnp, pl. Kepadanves: Cepha- 
lonia), called by Homer Same (Sun) 
or Samos (Sdwos) (Il. ii. 634; Od. iv. 
671, ix. 24), the largest island in the 
Tonian sea, separated frem Ithaca on 
the E. by a narrow channel, contains 
848 square miles. It is said to have 
been originally inhabited by Taphians, 
and to have derived its name from the 

| mythical CepHatus. Even in Homer 
its inhabitants are called Cephallenes, 
and are the subjects of Odysseus : but 
the name Cephallenia first occurs in 
Herodotus (JJ. ii. 681; Od. xx. 210; 
Hat. ix. 28). The island is very moun- 
tainous (ramaAoéaon) ; and the highest 
mountain, called Aenos, on which stood 
a temple of Zeus, rises more than 4000 
feet above the sea. Cephallenia was 
a tetrapolis, containing the 4 towns, 
Same, Pauw, Cranu, and Pronr. It 
never attained political importance. In the 
Persian wars the inhabitants of Pale are alone 
mentioned. In the Peloponnesian war Cephal- 
\lenia surrendered to the Athenians. Same 
ventured to oppose the Romans, but was taken 
by M. Fulvius, B.c. 189. (Strab. pp. 455, 461; 
Thue. ii. 80; Liv. xxvii. 18; Polyb. xxii. 13, 28.) 
Céphaloedium (Kepadoldioy: Cephaloedita- 
nus; Cefali or Cephalu), a Sicel town, which 
took a Greek name, on the N. coast of Sicily in 
the territory of Himera. (Diod. xiv. 56; Strab. 
+ 266.) 
F Céphalus (Képaaos). 1. A young man of great 
beauty, beloved by Eos (Aurora) and carried off 
by her. He is generally explained as represent- 
ing the morning star which disappears at the 
approach of dawn. One legend makes him the 
son of Hermes and Herse (dew) : he dwells with 
Eos in the East, and their son is Tithonus 
(Apollod. iii. 14), In other accounts Tithonus is 
the husband of Hos; and the son of Eos and 
Cephalus is Phaethon (Hes. 7. 986; Paus. i. 8). 
| The most famous and poetical story of Cepha- 
lus makes him the son of Deion and Diomede, 
and husband of Procris or Procne, daughter of 
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Erechtheus, whom he tenderly loved. He was 
beloved by Eos, but as he rejected her advances 
from love to his wife, she advised him to try 
the fidelity of Procris. The goddess then meta- 
morphosed him into a stranger, and sent him 
with rich presents to his house. Procris was 
tempted by the brilliant presents to yield to the 
stranger, who then discoveréd himself to be her 
husband, whereupon she fled in shame to Crete. 


Artemis made her a present of a dog called | 


Laelaps (AatAa, storm) and a spear which were 
never to miss their object, and then sent her 
back to Cephalus in disguise. In order to 
obtain this dog and spear, Cephalus promised 
his love: Procris then made herself known to 
him as his wife, and this led to a reconcilia- 
tion between them. Procris, however, still 
feared the love of Eos, and therefore jealously 
watched Cephalus when he went out hunting. 
Once, having heard him call upon the breeze 
(aura), and taking this to imply a mistress 
named Aura, she watched him, hidden in a 
bush. Cephalus, thinking that some animal was 
stirring the leaves, killed her with the never- 
erring spear. (Ov. Met. vii. 660-865; Apollod. 
iii.15; Hyg. Hab. 189.) He issaid to have been 
banished for this homicide by the Areiopagus 
and to have gone to Thebes, where his dog 
became useful for hunting a destructive fox 
(Baus. ix. 19). Subsequently Cephalus fought 
with Amphitryon against the Teleboans, upon 
the conquest of whom he was rewarded with 
the island which he called after his own name 
Cephallenia (Strab. p. 456). Clearly a number 
of local traditions, Athenian, Cretan, Theban, 
and Cephalonian, have gathered round the name 
of Cephalus; some from legends of hunters and 
huntresses, the last from the similarity of name. 
—2. A Syracusan, and father of the orator Lysias, 
came to Athens at the invitation of Pericles. 
He is one of the speakers in Plato’s Republic. 
—8. An eminent Athenian orator of the Colly- 
tean demus, flourished B.c. 402. 

Cepheus (Kngevs). 1. King of Ethiopia, son 
of Belus, husband of Cassiopeia, and father of 
Andromeda, was placed among the stars after 
his death (Hdt. vii. 61; Hor. Od. iii. 29; 
ANDROMEDA).—2. Son of Aleus and Neaera or 
Cleobule, one of the Argonauts. He was king 
of Tegea in Arcadia, and perished, with most of 
his sons, in an expedition against Heracles. 

Céphisia or Cephissia (Kndicla more correct 
than Knpirota: Knouoteds : Kivisia), one of the 
12 Cecropian towns of Attica, and afterwards a 
demus belonging to the tribe Erechtheis, NE. 
of Athens, on the W. slope of Mt. Pentelicus. 

Céphisddorus (Kng.cd5wpos). 1.An Athenian 
comic poet of the Old Comedy, about s.c. 402. 
—2. An Athenian orator, a disciple of Isocrates, 
wrote an apology for Isocrates against Aristotle, 
entitled af mpds ’Apiororéan aytiypapal: it is 
probable that it was this Cephisodorus who wrote 
a History of the Sacred War. 

Céphisdddtus (Kngicdd0r0s). 1. An Athenian 
who led a fleet to Thrace in B.c. 859 with so little 
success that he was recalled and prosecuted ; 
whether he was the same person as the orator 
Cephisodotus is disputed (Dem. c. Lept. p. 501 

: pl. p. 901, 
§ 146; ¢. Aristocr. p. 670, § 153).—2. An Athe- 
nian sculptor, father of PRAxrrenns. He be- 
longed to that younger school of Attic artists who 
early in the 4th cent. B.c, were passing from the 
sterner majesty of Phidias to the idealised grace 
and beauty which were perfected by Praxiteles, 
The statue, now at Munich, of Birene and the 
infant Plutus (called the Leucothea) is a copy of 
his work (Paus. ix. 16). It is interesting to trace 
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a similar position of the infant Dionysus in the 
| great statue of Praxiteles. (Plin, xxxiy. 74; 
| Paus. vii. 80, 5.).—8. An Athenian sculptor, 
calledthe Younger, a son of the great Praxiteles, 
_ flourished 800 (Plin. xxxvi. 24). 

Céphisdphon (Kypicopay), a friend of Huri- 
pides, is said not only to have been the chief 
actor in his dramas, but also to have aided him 
with his advice in the composition of them. 

Céphisus or Cephissus (Kydicds, Kndicods). 
1. The chief river in Phocis and Boeotia (now 
Mavroneri), rises near Lilaea in Phocis, flows 
through a fertile valley in Phocis and Boeotia, 
and falls into the lake Copais, which is hence 
called Cephisis in the Iliad (v. 709). [Coparts.] 
—2. The largest river of the Athenian plain, 
rises in the W. slope of Mt. Pentelicus, and 
flows past Athens on the W. into the Saronic 
gulf between Phalerum and Peiraeus.—3. An- 
other river of Attica, rismg in Mt. Icarius 
on the borders of Megaris, and flowing into the 
sea at Eleusis, now Sarantaporos.—4. A river 
of Argolis, tributary of the Inachus. 

Cer (Kp, Kijpes). [Morraz.] : 

Ceramicus Sinus (Gulf of Giova), a bay in 
Caria between Halicarnassus and Cnidus: on the 
north side of this bay stood the town of Ceramus 
which gave the name (Strab. p. 656).—Cera- 
micus, a district of Athens. [ATHENAE.] 

Ceramon Agora (Islam Keut),a town of Phry- 
gia on the ‘royal road’ from Susa to Sardis. 
(Xen. Anab. i. 2, 10). ; 

Cérasus (Kepacots: Kepacovvtios: nr. Khere- 
sown), a flourishing colony of Sinope, on the 
coast of Pontus, at the mouth of a river of the 
same name; chiefly celebrated as the place 
from which Europe obtained both the cherry 
and its name. Lucullusis said to have brought 
back plants of the, cherry with him to Rome, 
but this refers probably only to some particular 
sorts, as the Romans seem to have had the 
tree much earlier—Cerasus fell into decay 
after the foundation of Pharnacia (Kheresown). 
(Xen. Anab. v. 8,2; Plin. xv. 102.) 

Cérata (ra Képara), the Horns, a mountain 
on the frontiers of Attica and Megaris. 

Ceraunii Montes (Kepaivia tpn: Khimara), 
a range of mountains extending from the fron- 
tier of Illyricum along the coast of Epirus, 
derived their name from the frequent thunder- 
storms which occurred among them. These 
mountains made the coast of Epirus dangerous 
(Hor. Od. i. 8, 20), They were also called Acro- 
ceraunia, though this name was properly applied 
to the promontory separating the Adriatic and 
| Ionian seas. The inhabitants of these moun- 
| tains were called Cerawnii (Caes. B.C. iii. 6). 
yCerbérus (KépBepos), the dog that guarded 
the entrance of Hades, is mentioned as early 
| as the Homeric poems, but simply as ‘the dog,’ 
and without the name of Cerberus (JI. viii. 368, 
Od. xi. 623.) Hesiod calls him a son of Typhon 
and Hchidna, and represents him with 50 heads. 
Later writers describe him as a monster with 
only.3 heads, with the tail of a serpent and with 
serpents round his neck. Some poets again 
call him many-headed or hundred-headed. The 
den of Cerberus is placed on the further side of 
the Styx, at the spot where Charon landed 
the shades of the departed. [Hapzs.] 

CercasoOrum or -us or -esiira (Kepxaowpos 
méAis, Hdt., Kepkécoupa, Strab.: El-Arkas), 
a city of Lower Egypt, on the W. bank of the 
Nile, at the point where the river divided into 
its 8 principal branches, the E. or Pelusiac, the 
W. or Canopic, and the N. between them. 

Cercétae or -ii (Kepxéra, the Circassians), 


’ 


CERCETIUS 
a people of Sarmatia Asiatica, beyond the Cim- 


-merian Bosporus, on the E. coast of the Palus 


Maeotis (Strab. p. 496; Plin, vi. 16). 


(From a bronze statue.) 


Cerberus. 


Cercetius, a mountain in Thessaly, part of 
the range of Pindus. 

Cercina and Cercinitis (Kepkiva, Kepkiviris : 
Karkenah Is., Ramlah, and Gherba), 2 low 
islands off the N. coast of Africa, in the mouth 
of the Lesser Syrtis, united by a bridge, and 
possessing a fine harbour. Cercina was the 
larger, and had on it a town of the same name. 
(Strab. pp. 128, 831.) 

Cerciné (Kepxivn: Kara-dagh), a» mountain 
in Macedonia, between the Axius and Strymon. 

Cercinitis (Keprivitis), a lake in Macedonia, 
near the mouth of the Strymon, through which 
this river flows. 

Cercinium, a town in Thessaly between 
Larissa and Pherae. : 

Cerco, Q. Lutatius, consul with A. Manlius 
Torquatus, B.c. 241, in conjunction with his col- 
league, subdued the Falisci or people of Falerii, 
who revolted from the Romans. 

Cercdpes (Kéepkwmes), droll and_thievish 
gnomes, robbed Heracles in his sleep, but were 
taken prisoners by him, and either given to 
Omphale, or killed, or set free: again. Some 
placed them at Thermopylae (Hdt. vii. 216) ; 
but the comic poem Cercopes, which bore the 
name of Homer, probably placed them at 
Oechalia in Euboea. Others transferred them 
to Lydia, or the islands called Pithecusae, 
sybiaks derived their name from the Cercopes 
who were changed into monkeys by Zeus for 
having deceived him. (Ov. Met. xiv. 90; Diod. 


. iv. 81; Mela, ii. 7; Suid. s.v.) 


Cercops (Képxwy). 1. One of the oldest 
Orphic poets, also called a Pythagorean, was 
the author of an epic poem, ‘ on the descent of 
Orpheus to Hades’ (Clem. Alex. Strom. p.-833 ; 
cf, Cic, N. D. i. 88.\—2, Of Miletus, the con- 
temporary and rival of Hesiod, is said to have 
been the author of an epic poem called 
Aegimius, which is also ascribed to Hesiod 
(Diog. Laért. ii. 46; Athen. p. 508). 

Cercyon (Kepxtwy), son of Poseidon or He- 
pe a cruel tyrant at Eleusis, put to death 

is daughter Auopr, and killed all strangers 
whom he overcame in wrestling; he was in the 
end conquered and slain by THESEUS. 
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Cerdylium (KepdvAcov), a small town in Mace- 
donia on the right bank of the Strymon, oppo- 
site AMPHIPOLIS. 

Céréalis, Pétilius, served under Vettius 
Bolanus, in Britain, A.D. 61; was one of the 
generals who supported the claim of Vespasian 
to the empire, 69; suppressed the revolt of 
Civilis on the Rhine, 70; and was governor of 
Britain, 71, when he conquered a great part of 
the Brigantes (Tac. Hist. v. 14, Agr. 8, 17). 

Cereatae (Casamari), a town in Latium, in 
the territory of Arpinum, and the actual birth- 
place of Marius (Kippe@rm, Plut. Mar. 3), who 
probably made it a municipiwm (Plin. iii. 68). 

Cérés. [DEmMETER.] 

Cerfenina, a town-of the Marsi on the Via 
Valeria, at the pass leading to Corfinium. 

Cerilli (Cirella Vecchia), a town in Bruttium 
on the coast, S. of the mouth of the Laus. 

Cerinthus (KfpivGos), a town on the E. coast 
of Euboea, on the river Budorus. j 

Cerné (Képyn: prob. Arguwin), an island off 
the W. coast of Africa, to which the Phoenicians 
traded (Ptol. vi. 4; Seyl. Peripl. 53). 

Cerretani, an Iberian people in Hispania 
Tarraconensis, in the modern Cerdagna, in the 
Pyrenees, subsequently divided into two tribes, 
the Juliani and Augustani (Plin. iii. 23), 

Cersobleptes (KepooBAéemrns), son of Cotys, 
king of Thrace, on whose death in B.c. 858 he 
inherited the kingdom in conjunction with 
Berisades and Amadocus. As an ally of the 
Athenians, Cersobleptes became involved in 
war with Philip, by whom he was defeated 
and reduced to the condition of a tributary, 343. 
(Dem. Phil. iii. 114; Diod. xvi. 70.) 

Cersus (Képoos: Merkes), a river of Cilicia, 
flowing through the Pylae Syro-Ciliciae, into 
the E. side of the Gulf of Issus. 

Certonium (Keprdéviov), a town in Mysia, 
mentioned by Xenophon (Anab. vii. 8, 8). 

Cervidius Scaevola. [Scanvoua.] 

Cerus, an old Latin name for the deity of 


| creative power, is from the same root as creare 


and Ceres: hence in the hymns of the Salii 
‘Cerus manus,’ or ‘Cerus duonus’ = creator 
bonus (Varr. LZ. LZ. vii. 26; CO. I. L. i. 46). 

Cerynia (Kepuvia: Girne), a town of Cyprus 
on the north coast between Lapethus and 
Aphrodisium. 

Céryx (K7pvé), an Attic hero, son of Hermes 
and Aglauros; from whom the priestly family of 
the Ceryces at Athens derived their origin 
According to the Hleusinian tradition, however, 
Ceryx, from whom they were descended, was a 
younger son of Humolpus. It is probable that 
the Ceryces were an Athenian family which at 
some time took the place of an Eleusinian 
family of priests. [Dict. Ant. art. Hleusinia.] 

Cestriné (Keorpivn), a district of Epirus 
in the S. of Chaonia and N. of the Thyamis, 
said to have been formerly called Cammania, 
and to have derived its later name from Cestri- 
nus, son of Helenus. (Thuc. i. 46; Paus. i. 11.) 

Cestrus (Kéorpos: Ak-sw), a considerable 
river of Pamphylia, flowing from the Taurus 
southwards into the Mediterranean. It was 
navigable in its lower course, atleast as far as the 
city of Perge, which stood on its W. bank, 60 
stadia above its mouth. (Strab. p. 667.) 

Cetéi (Kjre1or), mentioned in Od. xi. 521 as 
fighting on the Trojan side under Eurypylus, a 
prince from the southern part of Asia Minor. 
In this people (and in the legends of Memnon) 
we have probably the Homeric tradition of the 
Hittites (the Kheta of Egyptian monuments), 
who seem to have migrated from Armenia into 
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the Semitic countries, and founded a great 
empire, extending from their two capitals, 
Kadesh on the Orontes and Carchemish (= Ni- 
. nus Vetus) on the Euphrates, through a great 
part of Asia Minor as far as the Aegaean. The 
time of their greatest power was about the 
14th century B.c., when they united the tribes 
of a great part of Asia Minor in their wars 
against Ramses II., which ended after the great 
battle of Kadesh in an alliance on no unequal 
terms with Egypt. The monuments between 
Smyrna and Ephesus, mentioned by Herodotus 
(ii. 106) as Egyptian, are really Hittite, and 
mark their conquests westward. , Their empire 
gradually dwindled and ended with the fall of 
Carchemish B.c. 717. Their chief deity was the 
goddess Atargates [see ApHRopITE], whose 
priestesses are held by some to be the origin of the 
myths of the Amazons. [AMAzonEs ; Memnon.] 

Cethégus, Cornélius, an ancient patricjan 
family. They seem to have kept up an old fashion 
of wearing the toga without a twnica beneath, 
the toga being folded round the body like a 
girdle as in the cinctus Gabinus [see Dict. Ant. 
art. Toga), to which Horace alludes in the words 
cinctuti Cethegi (Ars Poét. 50); and Lucan (ii. 
543) describes the associate of Catiline thus, 
exsertique manus vesana Cethegi. 1. M., 
curule aedile and pontifex maximus B.c. 213; 
praetor 211, when he had the charge of Apulia, 
censor 209, and consul 204. In the next year 
he commanded as proconsul in Cisalpine Gaul, 
where he defeated Mago, brother of Hannibal. 
He died 196. His eloquence was rated very 
high, so that Ennius gave him the name of 
Suadae medulla, and Horace twice refers to 
him as an ancient authority for the usage of 
Latin words. (Cic. de Sen. 14, 50; Hor. Hpist. 
li. 2,116, Avs Poét. 50.)—2. €., commanded in 
Spain as proconsul 200 (Livy. xxxi. 49); was 
aedile 199; consul 197, when he defeated the 
Insubrians and Cenomanians in Cisalpine Gaul ; 
and censor 194.—3. P., curule aedile 187, 
praetor 185, and consul 181. The grave of 
Numa was discovered in his consulship (Plut. 
Num. 22).—4. M., consul 160, when he drained a 
part of the Pomptine Marshes.—9. P., a friend of 
Marius, proscribed by Sulla, 88, but in 83 went 
over to Sulla, and was pardoned.—6, C., one of 
Catiline’s crew, was a profligate from his early 
youth. When Catiline left Rome, 63, after 
Cicero’s first speech, Cethegus stayed behind 
under the orders of Lentulus. His charge was 
to murder the leading senators ; but the tardi- 
ness of Lentulus prevented anything being 
done. Cethegus was arrested and condemned 
to death with the other conspirators. (Sall. Cat. 
46-55; Lucan, ii. 548.) 

Cétius (Kfreos), a small river of Mysia, 
flowing from the N., and falling into the Caicus 
close to Pergamum (Plin. v. 126). 

Ceutrones or Centroénes, a people in Gallia 
Belgica, dependents of the Nervii. 

Céyx (Knit), king of Trachys, husband of 
Aleyone. His death is differently related. 
[Aucyonr.] He was the father of Hippasus, 
who fell fighting as the ally of Heracles. 

Chaboras (XaBdpas: Khabur), a river of 
Mesopotamia which rises in Mt. Marius and 
flows S. into the Euphrates at Circesium (Ptol. 
v. 18; Procop. B. P. ii. 5). Its name varied 
(prob. in different parts of its course): it ap- 


pears as Aborrhas in Strab. p. 747; Ammian. | 


xiv. 3; and as Araxes in Xen. Anab. i. 4, 19. 
Chabrias (XaBpias), a celebrated Athenian 

general. In 8.c. 392 he succeeded Iphicrates in 

the command of the Athenian forces at Corinth. 
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Tn 888 he assisted Evagoras in Cyprus against 
the Persians. In 878 he was one of the 
commanders of the forces sent to the aid of 
Thebes against Agesilaus, when he adopted for 
the first time that manceuvre for which he 
became so celebrated,—ordering his men to 
await the attack with their spears pointed 
against the enemy and their shields resting on 
one knee. A statue was afterwards erected at 
Athens to Chabrias in this posture. In 876 he 
gained an important victory off Naxos over the 
Lacedaemonian fleet under the command of 
Pollis. In 861 he took the command of the naval 
force of Tachos, king of Egypt, who was in 
rebellion against Persia. In 358 he was sentas 
the Athenian commander in Thrace, but was 
compelled by Charidemus to make a peace 
unfavourable to Athens. On the breaking out 
of the Social war in 357, Chabrias commanded 
the Athenian fleet. At the siege of Chios he 
sailed into the harbour before the rest of the 
fleet, and, when his ship was disabled, he 
refused to save his life by abandoning it, and 
fell fighting. (Nep. Chabrias; Xen. Hell. v. 
1-4; Diod. xy. 29-34, xvi. 7.) 

Chaeréa, C. Cassius, tribune of the praetorian 
cohorts, formed the conspiracy by which Cali- 
gula was slain, A.D. 41. Chaerea was put to 
death by Claudius upon his accession. (Suet. 
Cal. 56; Dio Cass. lix. 29; Tac. Ann. i. 82.) 

Chaccemad (Xaphuwy). 1, One of the most 
celebrated of the later tragic poets at Athens, 
about B.c. 880. He was one of the ’Avayywo- 
tukot, or ‘Reading Tragedians,’ who in the 
decline of tragedy composed subtle and over- 
strained plays which were not acted but read 
before a select audience.’ Some of his plays 
were foracting. (Athen. p.607.)—2. Of Alexan- 
dria, a Stoic philosopher, chief librarian of the 
Alexandrian library, was afterwards called to 
Rome, and became the preceptor of Nero. He 
wrote a history of Egypt, on Hieroglyphics, on 
Comets, and a grammatical work. Martial (xi. 
56) wrote an epigram upon him. 

Chaeréphon (Xaipedayv), a pupil of Socrates, 
was banished by the Thirty, and returned to 
Athens on the restoration of democracy, B.c. 
403. He was dead when the trial of Socrates 
took place, 399. (Xen. Mem. i. 2, 48, ii. 3, 1.) 

Chaeronéa (Xaipdveia : Xaipwvedvs : Capurna), 
the Homeric Arne according to Pausanias, a 
town in Boeotia on the Cephisus near the 
frontier of Phocis, a dependant of Orchomenus. 
It stood where the valley of the Cephissus nar- 
rows to two miles, and thus it commanded the 
approach from the north. It was memorable for 
the defeat of the Athenians and the Boeotians 
in B.C. 888 by Philip, king of Macedon, and for 
Sulla’s victory over the army of Mithridates, 86. 
Chaeronea was the birthplace of Plutarch. 
Several remains of the ancient city have been 
discovered at Capurna: a theatre excavated in 
the rock, an aqueduct, and the marble lion (broken 
in pieces) which adorned the sepulchre of the 
Boeotians who fell at the battle of Chaeronea. 
(Thue. iv. 76; Paus. ix. 41, 6; Strab. p. 414; 
Plut. Swill. 17.) 

Chalaeum (XdAaoyv: Xadatos), a port-town 
of the Locri Ozolae on the Crissaean gulf, on 
the frontiers of Phocis (Thue. iii. 101). 

Chalastra (XaAaorpa), a town in Mygdonia in 
Macedonia, at the mouth of the river Axius 
(Hat. vii. 123; Strab. p. 330). 

Chalcé or -ae or -ia (XdAKn, XdAKkau, XaAkla: 
Charki), an island of the Carpathian sea, near 
Rhodes, with a town of the same name, and 


temple of Apollo (Strab. p. 488 ; Thue. viii. 41). 
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Chaleédon (XaAknddév, more correctly, KaA- 
xndov ; Xadrnnddvios: Chalkedon, Grk., Kadi- 
Kiot, Turk., Ru.), a Greek city of Bithynia, on 
the coast of the Propontis at the entrance of 
the Bosporus, nearly opposite to Byzantium, 
was founded by a colony from Megara in B.c. 
685. As occupying an inferior site to that of 
Byzantium it was spoken of by the oracle as 
‘the city of the blind’ (Strab. p. 820; Tac. Ann. 
xii. 63). After a long period of independence 
it became subject to the kings of Bithynia, who 


* Coin of Chalcedon. 

Obv., head of Demeter veiled; vev., Apollo seated on om- 
phalos ; below KAAX ; struck circ. B.C. 280-270. 
removed most of its inhabitants to the new city 
of Nicomedia (B.c. 140). The Romans restored 


its fortifications, and made it the chief city of | 


the province of Bithynia, or Pontica Prima. It 
was entirely destroyed by the Turks.—The 
fourth oecumenical council of the Church met 
here 4.pD. 451. (Hom. JI. ii. 537; Strab. p. 320; 
Thue. iy. 75; Xen. An. vii. 1, 20 ; Plut. Lucwll. 8.) 

Chalcidicé (XaAKidixn), a peninsula in Mace- 
donia between the Thermaic and Strymonic 
gulfs, runs out into the sea like a 3-pronged fork, 


Coin of Chalcidian league, struck at Olynthus B:0. 392-380. 


Obv., head of Apollo laureate ; rev., lyre, XAAKIAEQN ; ma- 
gistrate’s name, EMI] APISTQNOS, 


ending in 3 smaller peninsulas, PALLENE, SITHO- 
niA, and Acrz or Arnos. It derived its name 
from Chalcidian colonists. [CHaucts, No. 1.] 

Chalcidius, a Platonic philosopher who lived 
probably in the 5th century of the Christian 
era, translated into Latin the Timdeus of Plato, 
on which he likewise wrote a voluminous com- 
mentary. Edited by Meursius, Leyden, 1617, 
and by Fabricius, Hamburg, 1718. 

Chalcioecus (XaAkiouros), ‘ the goddess of the 
brazen house,’ a surname of Athene at Sparta, 
from the brazen temple there. [ATHENE.| 

Chaleiope (Xadkidrn). 1. Daughter of 
Eurypylus, king of Cos, mother of Thessalus 
by Heracles (Il. ii. 676; Apollod. ii. 7, 8).—2. 
Daughter of Aeetes, and sister of Medea, mar- 
ried to Phrixus (Ap. Bh. ii. 1140; Apollod. i. 9). 

Chaleis (XaAkis: Xadnidevs, Chalcidensis). 
1. (Zgripo or Negroponte), the principal town 
of Euboea, situated on the narrowest part of the 
Enuripus, and united, as early as B.c. 411, with 
the mainland by a bridge (Thue. vill. 95; Diod. 
xy. 80). It was a very ancient town, originally 
inhabited by Abantes or Curetes, and colonised 
by Attic Ionians under Cothus. In the time of 
Hesiod (Op. 655) Chalcis was ruled by a king: in 
the next century by an oligarchy of the richer 
class called Hippobotae (Strab. p. 447; Hat. v. 
77).. The Athenians planted 4,000 cleruchs here 
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in B.C. 506, who retired on the Persian invasion 
(Hdt. v. 77, vi. 100), Its flourishing condition 
at an early period is attested by the numerous 
colonies which it planted in various parts of the 
Mediterranean. It founded so many cities in the 
peninsula in Macedonia between the Strymonic 
and nem Oe gulfs, that the whole peninsula 
was called Chalcidice. In Italy it founded 
Cuma,and in Sicily Naxos. Chalcis was usually 
subject to Athens during the greatness of the 
latter city, and afterwards passed into the hands 
of the Macedonians, Antiochus, Mithridates, and 
the Romans. It was a place of great military 
importance, as it commanded the navigation 
between the N. and S. of Greece, and hence it 
was often taken and retaken by the different 
parties contending for the supremacy in Greece. 
—The orator Isaeus and the poet Lycophron 
were born at Chalcis, and Aristotle died here. 


Coin of Chalcis in Euboea, 
Obv., head of Hera (?); vev., eagle flying and holding ser. 
pent, XAA; struck circ. B.C. 350. 


|—2, A town in Aetolia at the mouth of the 


Evenus, situated at the foot of the mountain 
Chalcis, and hence also called Hypochalcis 
(Hom. Il. ii. 640; Thue. ii. 83; Strab. p. 451).— 
3. (Kinnesrin, Ru.), a city of Syria, in a fruitful 
plain, near the termination of the river Chalus : 
the chief city of the district of Chalcidice, which 
lay to the E. of the Orontes—4, A city of Syria 
on the Belus, in the plain of Marsyas. 

Chaleddon (XaAkddwv), king of the Abantes 
in Euboea, was said to be a son of Abas, the 
descendant of Erechtheus. He was father of 
Elphenor, who fought at Troy (JJ. ii. 541, iv. 
464). He was killed by Amphitryon, fighting 
against Thebes. His descendants were called 
the Chalcodontidae, and ruled over parts of 
Boeotia as well as of Euboea. (Hur. Lon. 59; 
Paus. viii. 15, 3, ix. 19, 3.) 

Chaldaea (XadASdala: Xaddaios), in the nar- 
rower sense, was a province of Babylonia, about 
the lower course of the Euphrates, the border 
of the Arabian Desert, and the head of the Per- 
sian Gulf. It was intersected by numerous 
canals, and was extremely fertile. In a wider 
sense, the term is applied to the whole of Baby- 
lonia, and even to the Babylonian empire, on 
account of the supremacy which the Chaldaeans 
acquired at Babylon. They seem to have been 
settled on the shores of the Persian Gulf when 
they are first heard of in the 9th cent. B.c. 
Under Merodach Baladan, about B.c. 700, they 
became masters of Babylonia and gave their 
name to the whole country. [BaByLon.] 

Chalus (XdAos : Kowezk), a river of N. Syria, 
flowing S. past Beroea and Chalcis, and ter- 
minating in a marshy lake. 

Chalybes (XdAvBes), a people apparently of 
Scythian origin (later called Chaldaei), said to 
be descended from Chalybs son of Ares. They 
represent the earliest workers in iron of whom 
the Greeks had heard; they are generally re- 
presented as dwelling on the S. shore of the 
Black Sea, about Themiscyra and the Thermodon 
(and probably to a wider extent, for Herodotus 
clearly mentions them among the nations W. 
of the Halys), and occupying themselves in the 
working of iron, (Strab. p. 549, 551; Hat. i. 28; 


< 


the Great Syrtis in Africa. 
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Aesch. Pr. 717; Ap. Rh. ii. 1002; Verg. Georg. 
i. 58.) 


_ Chalybon (XadvBdy: O. T. Helbon), a city of 
N. Syria, afterwards Brroxra. ; 

Chamaeléon (Xapadéwv), a Peripatetic phile 
sopher, or, rather, student of literature, of 
Heraclea on the Pontus, one.of the disciples of 
Aristotle, wrote works on several ancient Greek 
poets, and on philosophical subjects. 

ChamAvi, a people in Germany, who were 
compelled by the Roman conquests to change 
their abodes several times. They first appear 
in the neighbourhood of the Rhine, but atter- 
wards migrated E., defeated the Bructeri, and 
settled between the Weser and the Harz. At 
a later time they dwelt on the lower Rhine, and 
were auxiliaries of the Franks. (Strab. p. 291; 
Tac. Germ. 2, 33, Ann. xiii. 55 ; Ammian. xvii. 8.) 

Chaénes (Xdoves), one of the 8 peoples in- 
habiting Eprus, were at an earlier period in 
possession of the whole country, but sub- 
sequently dwelt along the coast from the river 
Thyamis northwards to the Acroceraunian pro- 
montory, which district was therefore called 
Chaonia. By the poets Chaonius is used as 
equivalent to Epirot. 

Chaés (Xdos), the vacant and infinite space 
which existed according to the ancient cosmo- 
gonies previous to the creation of the world, and 
out of which the gods, men, and all things arose. 
Chaos was the mother of Erebos and Nyx, from 
whom again were born Aether and Hemera (Hes. 
Th. 116 ff.). In the Orphie cosmogony Chaos 
and Aether are born from Chronos. 

Charadra (Xapadpa: Xapadpatos). 1. A town 
in Phocis on the’ river Charadrus, situated on 
an eminence not far from Lilaea (Hdt. viii. 33; 
Paus. x. 3).—2, A town in Epirus, SW. of Am- 
bracia.—3, A town in Messenia, built by Pelops. 

Charadrus (Xdpadpos). 1. A small river in 
Phocis, a tributary of the Cephisus.—2, A small 
viver in Argolis, a tributary of the Inachus.— 
8. A small river in Messenia, rises near Oechalia. 

Charadrus (Xdpadpos, Khaladran), a town in 
Cilicia on the coast road from Arsinoé to Selinus 
(Trajanopolis). 

Charax (Xdpat), of Pergamum, a historian 
of the 2nd cent. B.c., wrote a work in 40 books, 
ealled “EAAnvicd, and another named Xpovird. 
(In Miiller, Fragm. Hist. Graec.) 

Charax (Xipat, ie. a palisaded camp : Xapa- 
knvés), the name of several cities, which took 
their origin from military stations. The most 
remarkable of them stood at the mouth of the 
Tigris. (ALEXANDRIA, No. 4.] There were 
others in the Chersonesus Taurica, in N. Media, 
near Celaenae in Phrygia, in Corsica, and on 


Charaxus (Xdpatos) of Mytilene, son of Sca- 
mandronymus and brother of Sappho, fell in 
love with Ruoporis. 

Charés (Xdpys). 1. An Athenian general, 
who for a long series of years contrived by pro- 
fuse corruption to maintain his influence with 
the people, in spite of his very disreputable 
character. In B.c. 867 he was sent to the aid 
of the Phliasians, who were hard pressed by the 
Arcadians and Argives, and he succeeded in 
relieving them (Xen. Hell. vii. 2, 18; Diod. 
xv. 75). In the Social war, after the death of 
Chabrias, 356, he had the command of the 
Athenian fleet along with Iphicrates and 
Timotheus. His colleagues having refused, in 
consequence of a storm, to risk an engagement, 
Chares accused them to the people, and they 


were recalled (Diod. xvi. 21; Nep. Tim. 4). 
Being now left in the sole command, and being | 
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in want of money, he entered into the service of 
Artabazus, the revolted satrap of Western Asia, 
but was recalled by the Athenians on the com- 
plaint of Artaxerxes III. In the Olynthian 
wai, 349, he commanded the, mercenaries sent 
from Athens to the aid of Olynthus. In 840 
he commanded the force sent to aid Byzantium 
against Philip; but he effected nothing, and 
was accordingly superseded by Phocion. In 
388 he was one of the Athenian commanders at 
the battle of Chaeronea. When Alexander 
invaded Asia in 334, Chares was living at 
Sigeum; and in 333 he commanded for Darius 
at Mytilene. (Arrian, Anab. ii. 1, iii. 2.)—2, Of 
Mytilene, an officer at the court of Alexander 
the Great, wrote a history of Alexander in 
10 books.—8, An artist of Lindus in Rhodes, 
the favourite pupil of Lysippus, flourished B.c. 
290. He belonged to a period when it was 
sought to replace the old grandeur and sim- 
plicity by mere size and dramatic effect. His 
chief work was the statue of the Sun, which, 
under the name of ‘The Colossus of Rhodes,’ 
was celebrated as one of the 7 wonders of the 
world. Its height was upwards of 105 English 
feet (70 cubits), the fingers being larger than 
most statues (Plin. xxxiv. 41); it was 12 years 
in erecting, and cost 800 talents. It stood 
at the entrance of the harbour of Rhodes, but 
there is no truth in the tradition that its legs 
extended over the mouth of the harbour. It was 
overthrown and broken to pieces by an earth- 
quake 56 years after its erection, B.c. 224. (Cf. 
Strab. p. 652; Polyb. v. 88.) The fragments 
remained on the ground 900 years, till they 
were sold by the general of the caliph Othman 
IV. to a Jew of Emesa, who carried them away 
on 980 camels, A.D. 672. 

Chariclés (XapixAjs). 1. An Athenian dema- 
gogue, son of Apollodorus, was one of the com- 
missioners appointed to investigate the affair of 
the mutilation of the Hermae, B.c. 415; was one 
of the commanders of the Athenian fleet, 418; 
and one of the Thirty on the capture of Athens 
by Lysander, 404 (Xen. Hell. ii. 8, 2)—2, An 
eminent physician at Rome, attended the em- 
peror Tiberius. 

Charicld (XapixAd). 1, A nymph, daughter 
of Apollo, wife of the centaur Chiron, and 
mother of Carystus and Ocyroé (Pind. Pyth. iv. 
103).—2. A nymph, wife of Eueres and mother 
of TEIRESIAS. ; 

Charidémus (XapfSnuos). 1. Of Oreus in 
Euboea, of mean origin, becam? the captain of 
a band of mercenaries, and served in this capa- 
city undez the Athenian generals Iphicrates and 
Timotheus. He next entered the service of the 
satrap Artabazus, who had revolted against 
Artaxerxes III., and subsequently of Cotys, 
king of Thrace, whose daughter he married. 
On the murder of Cotys, 860, Charidemus ad- 
hered to the cause of his son Cersobleptes, and 
on behalf of the latter carried on the struggle 
with the Athenians for the possession of the 
Chersonesus. The Athenians, however, con- 
sidered that they were in some way indebted to 
him for the surrender of the Chersonese, since 
they voted him a golden crown. In 849 he was 
appointed by the Athenians commander in the 
Olynthian war, but next year was superseded 
and replaced by Chares. (Dem. c. Aristocr.; 
Athen. p. 436.)—2. An Athenian, one of the ora- 
tors whose surrender was required by Alexander 
in B.C. 835, after the destruction of Thebes, fled 
to Asia, and took refuge with Darius, by whose 
orders he was put to death, 833, shortly before 
the battle of Issus (Plut. Phoc.16; Curt. iii. 2.) 


’ 
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_ Charilaus (XapfAaos), king of Sparta, son of 
Polydectes, is said to have received his name 
from the general joy excited by the justice of 
his uncle Lycurgus when he placed him, a new- 
born infant, on the royal seat, and bade the 
Spartans acknowledge him for their king. He 
carried on war against Argos and Tegea; he 
was taken prisoner by the Tegeans, but was dis- 
missed without ransom on giving a promise 
(which he did not keep) that the Spartans 
should abstain in future from attacking Tegea. 
(Plut. Lyc. 5; Hat. viii. 181; Paus. iii. 7.) 
Charis, Charités (Xdpis, Xdpires). Charis was 
the personification of Grace and Beauty. In 
the Iliad (xviii. 882; cf. Hes. 7h. 945) she is de- 
scribed as the wife of Hephaestus, but in the 
Odyssey Aphrodite appears as the wife of 
Hephaestus, from which we may infer, not 
indeed the identity of Aphrodite and Charis, 
but a likeness of their attributes. The idea of 
personified grace and beauty was at an early 
period divided into a plurality of beings, and 
even in the Homeric poems the plural Charites 
occurs several times.—The Charites (called 
Gratiae by the Romans) are usually described 
as the daughters of Zeus, and as 3 in number, 
namely Huphrosyne, Aglaia, and Thalia. (In 
Cie. N.D. iii. 17, 44, they ane children of Erebus 
and Nox, which may perhaps, like the theory of 
their birth from Lethe, symbolise the perish- 
able nature of gratitude), The names of the 
Charites suffieiently express their character. 
They were the goddesses who enhanced the en- 
joyments of life by refinement and gentleness. 
They are mostly described as in the service of 
other divinities, and they lend their grace and 
beauty to everything that delights and elevates 
in heaven, on earth, and in the under world. 
(Pind. O@. xiv. 5; Theocr. xvi. 108.) The gen- 
tleness and gracefulness which they impart to 
man’s ordinary pleasures are expressed by their 
moderating the exciting influence of wine (Hor. 
Od. iii, 19, 15; cf. Athen. p. 36), and by their 


accompanying Aphrodite as her tire-maidens | 


(11. v. 888; Od. vill. 8362; Hes. Op. 72; Paus. 
vi. 24). Poetry, however, is the art which is 
especially favoured by them, and hence they are 
the friends of the Muses, with whom they live 
together in Olympus (Pind. Ol. xiv. 10). With 
Athene also as the goddess of all arts, with 
Hermes as the god of ready and winning speech, 
and with Peitho for the same reason,the Charites 
were often connected. The worship of the 


Charites. 


(From a coin of Germa.) 


Charites from an early period was especially 
noticeable at Orchomenus, where they had a 
temple, and were regarded as the givers of 
increase (cf. Paus. ix. 35; Pind. xii. 26; Strab. 

\ p. 414), to whom probably corresponded the two 
harites, Auxo and. Hegemone worshipped at 
Athens (Paus. i. 82, ix. 85; Pollux, viii, 106), In 
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art the familiar representation of the Graces as 
three naked figures belongs to the Hellenistic 
period ; in the earlier periods they were repre- 
sented as fully clothed; it is probably right to 
recognise a transition period when they were re- 
presented in traasparent chiton without a girdle 
(‘solutis zonis,’ Hor. Od. i. 30; ‘soluta ac 


Charites. 


(Pitture d' Ercolano, vol. iii. tay. 11.) 


perlucida veste,’ Sen. de Benef. i. 8), in statues 
of (probably) about B.c. 800-200, after which 
the naked type became more common. 

Charisius. 1. Aurelius Arcadius, a Roman 
jurist, lived in the reign of Constantine the 
Great, and wrote 8 works, De TYestibus, De 
Muneribus civilibus, and De Officio Praefecti 
praetorio, all of which are cited in the Digest. 
—2, Flavius Sosipater, a Latin grammarian, 
A.D. 400, author of a treatise in 5 books, drawn 
up for the use of his son, entitled Institwtiones 
Grammaticae, which has come down to us in a 
very imperfect state. The work is of import- 
ance because he quotes largely from earlier 
writers, and, besides his grammatical informa- 
tion, preserves facts of value in archaeology. 
Edited by Putschius in Grammaticae Latinae 
Auctores Antiqui, Hanoy. 1605, and by Linde- 
mann, in Corpus Grammat. Latin. Veterum, 
Lips. 1840; Keil, Lips. 1857. 

Charites. [CHanis.] 

Chariton (Xapirwy), of Aphrodisias, a town of 
Caria, the author of a Greek romance, in 8 
books, on the Loves of Chaereas and Callirrhoé. 
The names are probably feigned (from xdpis 
and ’Agpodirn), as the time and position of the 
author certainly are. He represents himself as 
the secretary of the orator Athenagoras, evi- 
dently referring to the Syracusan orator men- 
tioned by Thucydides (vi. 85, 36) as the political 
opponent of Hermocrates. Nothing is known 
respecting the real life or the time of the author; 
but he probably did not live earlier than the 4th 
century after Christ. Edited by D’Orville, 3 
vols. Amst. 1750, with a valuable commentary ; 
reprinted with additional notes by Beck, 
Lips. 1783. 

Charmandé (Xapudvdn: nr. Hit), in Mesopo- 
tamia, on the Euphrates (Xen. An. i. 5,10). 

Charmides (Xapuldns). 1. An Athenian, son 
of Glaucon, cousin to Critias, and uncle by the 
mother’s side to Plato, who introduces him in 
the dialogue which bears his name as a very 
young man at the commencement of the Pelo- 
ponnesian war. In B.c. 404 he was one of the 
Ten, and was slain fighting against Thrasybulus 
at the Piraeus (Xen. Hell. ii. 4, Mem. iii. 7).— 
2. Called also Charmadas by Cicero, a friend of 
Philo of Larissa, in conjunction with whom he 
is said by some to have been the founder of a 
4th Academy. Heliveds.c.100. Cicero praises 
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his powers of memory and his eloquence (de Or. 
i, 11,18; Tse, i, 24, 59; Acad. i. 6, 16). 
Charon (Xdpwy). 1. Sonof Erebos, conveyed 
in his boat the shades of the dead across the 
rivers of the lower world. For this service he 
was paid with an obolus or danaces: the coin 
was placed in the mouth of every corpse before 
its burial (Lucian, Mort. Dial. i. 8, xi. 4). It 
should be noticed that Charon is not mentioned 
in Homer, and appears first in the Minyas of 
the Theban epic cycle. He is represented as an 


Charon, Hermes, and Soul. 


(From a Roman lamp.) 


ugly bearded man clothed in the exomis.—2. A 
distinguished Theban, concealed Pelopidas and 
his fellow conspirators in his house, when they 
returned to Thebes with the view of delivering 
it from the Spartans, B.c. 379.—38, A historian 
of Lampsacus, lived about 460 B.c., and wrote 
works on Aethiopia, Persia, Greece, &c., the 
fragments of which are collected by Miiller, 
Fragm. Histor. Graec. 

Charondas (Xapdvdas), a lawgiver of Catama, 
who legislated for his own and the other cities 
of Chalcidian origin in Sicily and Italy. His 
date is uncertain. He is said by some to haye 
been a disciple of Pythagoras; and he must 
have lived before the time of Anaxilaus, tyrant 
of Rhegium, 8.c. 494-476, for the Rhegians used 
the laws of Charondas till they were abolished 
by Anaxilaus. The latter fact sufficiently re- 
futes the common account that Charondas drew 
up a code of laws for Thurii, since this city was 
not founded till 448. <A tradition relates that 
Charondas one day forgot to lay aside his sword 
before he appeared in the assembly, thereby 
violating one of his own laws, and that on being 
reminded of this by a citizen, he exclaimed, 
‘By Zeus, I will establish it,’ and immediately 
stabbed himself. The laws ascribed to him by 
Diodorus and Stobaeus cannot be regarded as 
genuine, and belong toa later date. (Plat. Rep. 
600; Arist. Pol. ii. 12, 5, 7, iv. 11, 10; Diod. 
xil. 19, 85; Stob. xliv. 20.) 3 

Charops (Xdpoy). 1. A chief among the Epi- 
rots, sided with the Romans in their war with 
Philip V., B.c. 198 (Polyb. xvii. 8).—2. A grand- 
son of the above. He was educated at Rome, 
and after his return to his own country adhered 
to the Roman cause; but he is represented by 
Polybius as a monster of cruelty. He died at 
Brundisium, 157. (Polyb. xxx. 14, xxxii. 21.) 

Charybdis, (Scynxa.] 

Chasuari, a people of Germany, allies or 
dependents of the Cherusci, to the N. and NW. 
of whom they dwelt, on the W. bank of the 
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Visurgis (Weser), and to the E. of the Bructeri 
(Tac. Germ. 84; Ptol. ii. 11, 22). 

Chatti (sometimes written Catti), one of the 
most important German tribes who occupied a 
territory between the Rhine and the upper part 
of the Weser. As they remained more stationary 
than some other German tribes, they have left 
their name in this, their earliest settlement, in 
the name Hesse. The Adrana (der) flowed 
through their land, and Mattium (Maden) was 
their chief town. We hear of them as fighting 
against the Romans under Drusus, defeated, 
but never really subdued, and as engaged in 
hostilities with the Hermandures and Cherusci. 
(Tac. Ann. i. 55, xii. 27, Hist. iv. 87, Germ. 365 
Dio Cass. liv. 38, lv. 1.) 

Chattiiarii, a Frisian people who: dwelt 8. of 
Fleyvo (Zwyder See) between the Amisia (Hms) 
and the Rhine (Strab. p. 291). 

Chauci or Cauci, a powerful people in the 
NE. of Germany between the Amisia (Hms) 
and the Albis (Hlbe), divided by the Visurgis 
(Weser), which flowed through their territory, 
into Majores and Minores, the former W. and 
the latter HE. of the river. They are described by 
Tacitus as the noblest and the justest of the 
German tribes, and skilful seamen. They formed 
an alliance with the Romans A.D. 5, and assisted 
them in their wars against the Cherusci; but 
this alliance did not last long. They were 
at war with the Romans in the reigns of Clau- 
dius and Nero, but were never subdued. They 
are mentioned for the last time in the 3rd cen- 
tury, when they devastated Gaul, and sub- 
sequently became merged in the general name 
of Saxons. (Tac. Germ. 85, Ann. il. 8, xi. 18; 
Dio Cass. liv. 62, lx. 830; Lucan, i. 463.) 

Chelidon. 1. Daughter of Pandareos, sister 
of Aedon, changed into a swallow [see AEDON]. 
—2. The mistress of Verres (Cic. Verv.). 

Cheliddnis (XeArdovis), wife of Cleonymus, to 
whom she proved unfaithful in consequence of 
a passion for Acrotatus, son of Areus I. 

Chélidéniae Insulae (KeArddviar vaca: Khe- 
lidoni), a group of 5 (Strabo mentions only 3) 
small islands, surrounded by dangerous shal- 
lows, off the promontory called Hiera or Cheli- 
donia (Khelidont) on the 8. coast of Lycia. 

Chelonatas (XeAwvaras : C. Tornese), a pro- 
montory in Elis, opposite Zacynthus, the most 
westerly point of the Peloponnesus. 

Chelone (XeAdy7n), a maiden who neglected 
the invitation to the wedding of Zeus and Hera, 
and was changed by Hermes into a tortoise. 

Chemmis, aft. Pandpolis (Xéupis, Mavdmodis : 
Xeuplrns: Ekhmim, Ru.), a great city of the 
Thebais, or Upper Egypt, on the E. bank of the 
Nile, celebrated for its manufactures of linen, its 
stone quarries, and its temples of Pan and Per- 
seus. It was the birthplace of the poet Nonnus. 

Chéndboscia (XnvoBockia: Kasees-Said, 
Ru.), a city of Upper Egypt, on the right bank 
of the Nile, opposite Diospolis Parva. 

Cheops (Xéo), is the name by which Hero- 
dotus speaks of the Egyptian king Khufu, who 
belonged to the 4th dynasty and reigned about 
37838 B.c. with Memphis as his capital. He is 
famous as the builder of the Great Pyramid. 
The later traditions followed by Herodotus 
(ii. 124-127) and Diodorus (i. 63), who calls him 
Chemmis, represent him as tyrannical and cruel 
to his subjects and impious towards the gods. 
The more trustworthy record of the rock tablets 
describes him as a brave and wise ruler, and a 
founder of temples. Rhampsinitus (Ramses 
II1.), whom Herodotus places before Cheops, 
lived about 2500 years later, 
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Chephren (Xe¢pzy) is the name by which the 
Greek writers (Hdt. 11. 127) designated Khaf-Ra, 
the son-in-law of Cheops (or Khufu). He was 
king of Egypt about 3666 B.c. (Tatf-Ra, who is 
not mentioned by Herodotus, came between 
Chufu and Khaf-Ra). He built the second 
‘pyramid. A statue of Chephren (or Khaf-Ra) 
has been discovered; a seated figure showing a 
high stage of art in its execution, with the name 
and title of the king on its base. 

Chersiphron (Xepoippwy) or Ctesiphon, an 
architect of Cnossus in Crete, in conjunction 
with his son Metagenes, built, or commenced 
building, the great temple of Artemis at Hphe- 
sus early in the 6th century B.c. (Strab. p. 640; 
Vitruy. vii. Praef. §12; Hpunsus.) 

Chersonésus (Xepadvnoos, Att. Xeppdvycos), 
‘a land-island,’ that is, ‘a peninsula ’ (from 
xépcos ‘land’ and yvijcos ‘island’). 1. Ch. 
Thracia (Peninsula of the Dardanelles or of 
Gallipoli), usually called at Athens ‘The Cher- 
sonesus’ without any distinguishing epithet, 
the narrow strip of land, 420 stadia in length, 
running between the Hellespont and the Gulf of 
Melas, and connected with the Thracian main- 
land by an isthmus, which was fortified by a 
wall, 86 stadia across, near-Cardia. The Cher- 
sonese was colonised by the Athenians under 
MintiapEs, the contemporary of Pisistratus 
(Hat. vi. 86; Xen. Hell. iii.2,10). It fell under 
the Persian power during the war with Greece, 
was under Athenian or Spartan control till its 
occupation by the Macedonians and by the 
successors of Alexander. After the defeat of 
Antiochus the Romans added it to the pro- 
vince of Macedonia.—2. Taurica or Scythica 
(Crimea), the peninsula between the Pontus 
Euxinus, the Cimmerian Bosporus, and the 
Palus Maeotis, united to the mainland by an 
isthmus 40 stadia 
in width. The an- 
cients compared 
this peninsula with 
the eloponnesus 
both in form and 
size. It produced a 
great quantity of 


ported to Athens 


Greece. The E. part 
of the peninsula was 
called Tpnxéy or 
the Rugged (Hat. 
iv. 99). Respecting 
the Greek kingdom 
established in this 
country see Bos- 
Porus: for the wor- 
ship of the Tauric 
goddess see ARTE- 
mis.—There was a 
town on the S. coast 
of this peninsula 
called Chersonesus, 
founded by the in- 


habitants of the 
Pontic Heracléa, 
and situated on @ Bellerophon and the Chimaera. 
small peninsula, 


called 7 wixpd Xep. to distinguish it from the 


larger, of which it formed a part.—8. Cimbrica 


» (Jutland). 


See Cimpri.—4, (C. Chersonisi), a 
promontory in Argolis between Epidaurus and 
,Droezen.—d. (Chersoneso), a town in’ Crete on 
‘the Prom. Zephyrium, the harbour of Lyctus in 
the interior. 
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Cherusci, the most celebrated of all the tribes 
of ancient Germany. The limits of their terri- 
tory cannot be fixed with accuracy, since the 
ancients did not distinguish between the 
Cherusci proper and the nations belonging to 
the league of which the Cherusci were at the 
head. The CHerusci proper dwelt on both sides 
of the Visurgis (Weser), and their territories 
extended to the Harzand the Elbe. They were 
originally in alliance with the Romans, but they 
subsequently formed a powerful league of the 
German tribes for the purpose of expelling the 
Romans from the country, and under the chief 
Arminius they destroyed the army of Varus and 
drove the Romans beyond the Rhine, a.p. 9. 
In consequence of internal dissensions among 
the German tribes the Cherusci soon lost their 
influence. Their neighbours the Carri suc- 
ceeded to their power. (Caes. B. G. yi. 10; 
Tac. Germ. 36, Ann. xi. 16, 17.) 

Chésium (Xfo10v), a promontory of Samos, 
with a temple of Artemis, who was worshipped 
here under the surname of Xyolas. Near it was 
a little river Chesius, flowing past a town of the 
same name, “ 

Chilius. [Tuyruvs.] 

Chilon (XeiAwy, XiAwy), of Lacedaemon, son 
of Damagetus, and one of the Seven Sages, 
B.C. 590. It is said that he died of joy when 
his son gained the prize for boxing at the Olym- 
pic games. The institution of the Ephoralty is 
erroneously ascribed by some to Chilon. A 
shrine was erected to him at Sparta. (Hdt. i, 
59; Diog. Laért. i. 68; Paus. iti. 16, x. 24.) 

Chimaera (Xiuaipa), a fire-breathing monster, 
the fore part of whose body was that of a lion, 
the hind part that of a dragon, and the middle 
that of a goat (Hom. Jl. vi. 179, xvi. 828). Ac- 


' cording to Hesiod (Th. 319), she was a daughter 


(From the Terra-cotta in the British Museum.) 


of Typhon and Echidna, and had 3 heads, one 
of each of the three animals before mentioned. 
She made great hayoc in Lycia and the sur- 
rounding countries, and was at length killed 
by BrLLERopHon. Virgil places her together 
with other monsters at the entrance of Orcus. 
The origin of the notion of this fire-breathing 
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monster must probably be sought for in the yol- 
cano of the name of Chimaera near Phaselis, in 
Lycia (Plin. ii. 236). Servius (ad Aen. vi. 238) 
speaks of a mountain in Lycia, which still in 
his time vomited flames from its summit, lions 
dwelt in the upper forests, goats in the pasture 
slopes, and serpents in the mazshes at its foot. 
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and powerful maritime state, under a demo- 
cratic form of government, till the great neval 


| defeat of the Ionian Greeks by the Persians, 


B.C. 494, after which the Chians, who had taken 
part in the fight with 100 ships, were subjected 
to the Persians, and their island was laid waste 
and their young women carried off into slavery. 


Bellerophon expelling the Chimaera. 


In the works of art discovered in Lycia, we 
find several representations of the Chimaera in 
the simple form of a species of lion still oc- 
curring in that country. [BELLEROPHON. | 

Chimérion (Porto Hagianno), a promontory 
and harbour of Thesprotia in Epirus. 

Chion (X{wy), of Heracléa on the Pontus, a 
disciple of Plato, put to death Clearchus, the 
tyrant of his native town, and was in conse- 
quence killed, B.c, 353 (Justin. xvi. 5). There 
are extant 13 letters which are ascribed to Chion, 
but which are undoubtedly of later origin. 
Edited by Coberus, Lips. and Dresd. 1765, and 


by Orelli, in his edition of Memnon, Lips. 1816. | 


Chidné (Xidvy). 1. Daughter of Boreas and 
Orithyia, became by Poseidon the mother of 
Eumolpus* (Paus. i. 88; Apollod. iii. 
2. Daughter of Daedalion, beloved by Apollo and 
Hermes, bore twins, Autolycus and Philammon, 
the former a son of Hermes and the latter of 
Apollo. She was killed by Artemis for having 
compared her beauty to that of the goddess. 
(Ov. Met. xi. 266.) 

Chidnides (X.wyf5ys), an Athenian poet of the 
Old Comedy, lived about B.c. 460, and was the 
first poet who gave the Athenian comedy that 
form which it retained down to the time of 
Aristophanes (a few fragm. in Meineke). 

Chios (Xfos: Xios, Chius: Grk. Khio, Ital. 
Scio, Turk. Saki-Andassi, i.e. Mastic island), 
one of the largest and most famous islands of 
the Aegaean, lay opposite to the peninsula of 
Clazomenae, on the coast of Tonia, ‘and was 
reckoned at 900 stadia (90 geog. miles) in 
aireuit. Its length from N. to S. is about 30 
miles, its greatest breadth about 10, and the 
width of the strait, which divides it from the 
mainland, about 8. It is said to have borne, in 
the earliest times, the various names of Aethalia, 
Macris, and Pityusa, and to have been inhabited 
by Tyrrhenian Pelasgians and Leleges. It was 
colonised by the Ionians at the time of their 
great migration, and became an important 
member of the Ionian league; but its popula- 
tion was mixed. It remained an independent 
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(Lycian Gallery in the British Museum.) 


The battle of Mycale, 479, freed Chios from the 
Persian yoke, and it became a member of the 
Athenian league, in which it was for a long 
time the closest and most favoured ally of 
Athens; but an unsuccessful attempt to 
revolt, in 412, led to its conquest and devasta- 
tion. It recovered its independence, with Cos 
and Rhodes, in 858, and afterwards shared the 
fortunes of the other states of Ionra—Chios is 
covered with rocky mountains, clothed with the 
richest vegetation. It was celebrated for its 
wine, which was among the best known to the 
ancients, its figs, gam-mastic, and other natural 
products, also for its marble and pottery, and 
for the beauty of its women, and the luxurious 
life of its inhabitants.—Of all the states which 
aspired to the honour of being the birthplace 
of Homer, Chios was generally considered by 
the ancients to have the best claim; and it 
numbered among its natives the tragedian Ion, 
the historian Theopompus, the sophist Theo- 
critus, and other eminent men. Its chief city, 
Chios (Khzo), stood on the E. side of the island, 
at the foot of its highest mountain, Pelinaeus ; 


Coin of Chios. 


Obv., sphinx seated, in front amphora, on which grapes ; 
rev., incuse square divided by two bands, on one of 
oe magistrate’s name KPATOPHS; struck cire. B.C. 


the other principal places in it were Posidium, 
Phanae, Notium, Elaeus, and Leuconium, 
Chirisdphus (Xeipicoos), a Lacedaemonian, 
was sent by the Spartans to aid Cyrus in his 
expedition against his brother Artaxerxes, B.c. 
401. After the battle of Cunaxa and the ar- 
rest of the Greek generals, Chirisophus was 
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appointed one of the new generals, and in con- 
junction with Xenophon had the chief conduct 
of the retreat. 

Chiron (Xeipwy), the wisest and justest of all 
the Centaurs, son of Cronos and Philyra (some 
accounts make him the son of Poseidon or of 
Ixion: Schol. ad Zl. iv. 219; Schol. ad Ap. Rh. 
i, 554), and husband of Nais or Chariclo, lived 
on Mt. Pelion (7b. xi. 882; Hes. Th. 1002; 
Pind. Pyth. iii. 5, ix. 80). He was instructed 
by Apollo and Artemis, and was renowned for 
his skillin hunting, medicine, music, gymnastics, 
and the art of prophecy (Zl. xi. 831; Plin. vii. 
196; Eur. I. A. 1064; Val. Flace. Arg. i. 189; 
Xen. Cyneg. 1.) All the most distinguished 
heroes of Grecian story, as Peleus, Achilles, 
Diomedes, Jason, are described as the pupils of 
Chiron in thesearts. His friendship with Peleus, 
who was his grandson, is particularly cele- 
brated. Chiron saved him from the other Cen- 
taurs, who were on the point of killing him, and 
he also restored to him the sword which Acastus 
had concealed. Chiron further informed him 
in what manner he might gain possession of 
Thetis, who was destined to marry a mortal 
(Pind. Nem. iv. 60; Apollod. iii. 18, 5, iv. 18, 8). 
Heracles, too, was his friend; but one of the 
poisoned arrows of this hero was nevertheless 
the cause of his death. While fighting with 
the other Centaurs, one of the poisoned arrows 
of Heracles struck Chiron, who, although immor- 
tal, would not live any longer, and gave his 
immortality to Prometheus. According to others, 
Chiron, in looking at one of the arrows, dropped 
it on his foot, and wounded himself. Zeus 
placed Chiron among the stars. (Oy. Fast. v. 
398; Plin. xxv. 66; Hyg. Ast. ii. 88; CzNTAURI.) 

Chitoné (Xirévy), a surname of Artemis, be- 
cause she was represented with a short chiton 
(Callim. Hymn. 77; Athen. 629; ARTEMIS). 

Chl6é6 (XAdn), the Blooming, a surname of 
Demeter as the protectress of the green fields: 
hence Sophocles (Oed. Col. 1600) calls her 
untnp «v¥xAoos (cf, Athen. p. 618). 

“ Chloris (XAwpis). 1. Daughter of the Theban 
Amphion and Niobe: she and her brother Amy- 
clas were the only children of Niobe not killed 
by Apollo and Artemis (Paus. ii. 21, 10).—2. 
Daughter of Amphion of Orchomenos, wife of 
Neleus, king of Pylos, and mother of Nestor.— 
8. Wife of Zephyrus, and goddess of flowers, 
identical with Flora (Oy. Fast. v..195). 

Choaréné (Xoapyyi), a fertile valley in the 
W. of Parthia, on the borders of Media, be- 
tween two ranges of the Caspii M. (Strab. p. 514; 
Plin. vi. 44). 

Choaspes (Xodomns). 1. (Kerkha), ariver of 
Susiana, falling into the Tigris, near its mouth. 
Its water was so pure that the Persian kings 
used to carry it with them when on foreign 
expeditions. Its Chaldaean name was Ulai; 
whence the river was called also Eulaeus. Susa 
stood upon its banks. (Hdt.i.188; Strab. pp. 46, 
728; Plin. vi. 180.)—2. (Khonah) a river in the 
Paropamisus, falling into the Cophen (Cabul). 

Choerades (Xopddes: SS. Pietro e Paolo), 
two small rocky islands off the coast of Italy, 
near Tarentum (Thue. vii. 83). 

Choerilus (XopiAos or XolpiAdos). 1. Of 
Athens, a tragic poet, contemporary with 
Thespis, Phrynichus, and Aeschylus, exhibited 
tragedies for 40 years, B.c. 523-4838, and gained 
the prize 18 times.—2. Of Samos, the author 
of an epic poem on the Persian wars. He was 
born about 470, and died at the court of Arche- 
laus, king of Macedonia, consequently not later 
than 399, which was the last year of Archelaus. 
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—3. Of Iasos, a worthless epic poet in the train 
of Alexander the Great, is said to have received 
from Alexander a gold stater for every verse of 
his poem (Suid. s.v.; Hor. Hp. ii. 1, 232, Art. 
Poét. 857). | 

Chollidae (XoAActdau or KoAASat : XoAAELSys, 
-(5ns), a demus in Attica of the tribe Leontis. 

Chonia (Xwyla), the name in early times of a 
district in the S. of Italy, inhabited by the Chones 
(X@ves), an Oenotrian people, who derived their 
name from the town of Chone (Xévn). Chonia 
included the SE. of Lucania and the whole of 
the K.of Bruttium as far as the promontory 
Zephyrium. (Ar. Pol. vii. 9; Strab. p. 255). 

Chorasmii (Xwpdopior), a people of Sogdiana, 
who inhabited the banks and islands of the lower 
course of the Oxus, were a branch of the Sacae 
or Massagetae (Hat. iii. 98; Strab. p. 518). 

Chosroes. 1. King of Parthia. [ARsAczEs 
xxv.|—2. King of Persia. [SAssANIDAE.] 

Chrysa or -e (Xpvca, -n), a city on the coast 
of the Troad, near Thebes, with a temple of 
Apollo Smintheus; celebrated by Homer, but 
destroyed at an early period, and succeeded by 
another city of the same name, on a height 
further from the sea, near Hamaxitos. This. 
second city fell into decay in consequence of 
the remoyal of its inhabitants to ALEXANDRIA 
Troas. (Il. i. 87, 890; Strab. p. 604.) 

Chrysantas (Xpuvodyras), described by Xeno- 
phon in the Cyropaedia as a Persian high in 
the favour of Cyrus, who rewarded him with 
the satrapy of Lydia and Ionia. 

Chrysaor (Xpucdwp). 1. Son of Poseidonand 
Medusa, husband of Callirrhoé, and father of 
Geryones and Echidna (Hes. Th. 278, 979; 
Diod. iv. 17; Mzpusa).—2. The deity with the 
golden sword, a surname of Apollo, Artemis, 
and Demeter. 

Chrysas (Xpvcas: Dittaino), a small river in 
Sicily, an affluent of the Symaethus, worshipped 
as a god in Assorus, near which there was a 
‘Fanuwm Chrysae (Cic. Verr. iv. 44). 

Chryse (Xpvon), a Lemnian goddess, whose 
altar was guarded by the serpent which bit 
PurtoctEetes. It is possible, but by no means 
certain, that she should be identified with the 
Thracian Bendis.—2, A district [see Inpra; 
Curysa]. 

Chryséis (Xpuvonis), daughter of Chryses, 
priest of Apollo at Chryse, was taken prisoner 
by Achilles at the capture of Lyrnessus or the 
Hypoplacian Thebe. In the distribution of 
the booty she was given to Agamemon, Her 
father Chryses came to the camp of the Greeks 
to solicit her ransom, but was repulsed by 
Agamemnon. Thereupon Apollo sent a plague 
into the camp of the Greeks, and Agamemnon 
was obliged to restore her to her father to 
appease the anger of the god. Her proper name 
was Astynome. (Il. i. 366, 430.) 

Chrysés. [CuryseIs.] 

- Chrysippus (Xpvovrros). 1. Son of Pelops 
and Axioche, was hated by his stepmother 
Hippodamia, who induced her sons Atreus and 
Thyestes to kill him. According to another 
tradition Chrysippus was carried off from his 
father’s house, or from the Nemean games, by 
Laius and killed himself, whereupon Pelops 
laid a curse upon the house of Laius. (Apollod. 
iii. 5, 5; Athen. p. 602; Schol. Eur. Phoen. 66; 
Schol. Eur. Or. 5; cf. Thuc. i. 9; Paus. vi. 20, 
4,)—2. A Stoic philosopher, son of Apollonius 
of Tarsus, born at Soli in Cilicia, B.c. 280. 
When young, he lost his paternal property, 
and went to Athens, where he became the dis- 
ciple of the Stoic Cleanthes. Disliking the 
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Academic scepticism, he became one of the 
most strenuous supporters of the principle that 
knowledge is attainable and may be established 
on certain foundations. Hence though not the 
founder of the Stoic school, he was the first 
person who based its doctrines on a plausible 
system of reasoning, so that it was said, ‘If 
Chrysippus had not existed, the Porch could 
not have been.’ He died 207, aged 738. He 
possessed great acuteness and sagacity, and 
left behind him an extraordinary number of 
writings, which have perished. (Diog. Laért. 
vii. 7,180; Zeno.)—8. Of Cnidos, a physician, 
sometimes confounded with the Stoic philo- 
gopher, but he lived about a century earlier. 
He was son of Erineus, and pupil of Eudoxus 
of Cnidos: his works, which are not extant, 
are quoted by Galen. 

Chrysocéras. [Byzantium.] 

Chrysdgonus, L. Cornelius, a favourite 
freedman of Sulla, and a man of profligate 
character, was the false accuser of Sex. Roscius, 
whom Cicero defended z.c. 80 (Cic. Rose. Am.). 

ChrysopClis (XpuvcdmroAis: Scuwtart), on the 
Bosporus, opposite to Byzantium, at the spot 
where the Bosporus was generally crossed. It 
was originally the port of Chalcedon. (Polyb. 
iy. 44; Diod. xiii. 64; Plin. v. 150.) 

Chrysorrhdas (Xpucoppdas: Barrada), also 
called Bardines, a river of Coele-Syria, flowing 
from the H. side of Anti-Libanus, past Damas- 
cus, into a lake now called Bahr-el-Mery. 

Chrysostomus, Joannes, archbishop of Con- 
stantinople, one of the most celebrated of the 
Greek Fathers, born a.p. 347, died 407. [See 
Dict. of Christian Biog.] 

Chrysothémis (Xpuvcd6cuis).—1. Daughter of 
Agamemnon and Clytemnestra (IJ. ix. 145, 287 ; 
Soph. El. 157).—2. Son of Carmanor, the priest 
of Apollo at Tarrha in Crete. In the first 
musical contest at Delphi he won the prize by 
his hymn on the victory of Apollo over tlfe 
Python (Paus.-x. 7, 2). 

Chthonia. [Erecuruevs.] 

Chthonius (X@dvi0s) and Chthonia (Xéovia), 
epithets of the gods and goddesses of the earth 
and of the underworld, as opposed to the 
ovpaviot Geof. The x@dyi01 Veo) as deities of the 
earth had control of all the fruits of the earth, 
and as deities of the underworld were connected 
with the death of men and animals as well as of 
vegetation. The name therefore belongs to 
Demeter, Persephone, Pluto (= Zebs x0dv10s), 
to Hermes as conductor of the Shades, to 
Dionysus Zagreus and to the Erinyes; also to 
other deities who had taken to themselves 
attributes of gods of the underworld. The 
epithet is applied also differently to the Titans 
(as earth-born), to country nymphs and to the 
Erechtheidae (as indigenous). 

Chytri (Xvzpo.). 1. (Chytri) a town in 
Cyprus on the road from Cerynia to Salamis.— 
2, Warm springs at Salamis. 

Ciaca, a fortress of the Romans 
borders of Armenia and Cappadocia. 

Cibalae or Cibalis (Vinkovee), a town in 
Pannonia between the Dravus and Savus, near 
which Constantine gained a decisive victory 
over Licinius, a.p. 814: the birthplace of 
Valentinian and Gratian (Eutrop. x. 6; 
Ammian. xxx. 7.) 

Cibotus. [ALExanpri, No.1; Apamma, No, 


on the 


Cibyra (Kifupa: KiBupdrns, Cibyrata). 1. 
Magna (7 ueyddn: Khorzwm), a great city of 
Phrygia Magna, in the fertile district of Milyas, 
on the borders of Caria, said to haye been 
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founded by the Lydians, but afterwards 
peopled by the Pisidians. In Strabo’s time, four 
native dialects were spoken in it, besides 
Greek—iamely, those of the Lydians, the Pisi- 
dians, the Milyae, and the Solymi. It was the 
head of a tetrapolis of which the other three cities 
were Bubon, Balbyra and Oenoanda, each of 
which had one vote, while Cibyra had two: its 
own government was a despotism under moderate 
princes: the city ruled over a large district 
called Cibyratis (KiBupadris), and could send 
into the field an army of 30,000 men. In B.c. 
88, it was added to the Roman empire, and was 


Coin of Cibyra Magna. 
Obv., helmeted male head; 7ev., armed horseman, bee, 
and magistrate’s name: below K:Supdrwr ; date probably 
before 84 B.C. 


made the seat of a conventus juridicus, in which 
at a later time Laodicea was the chief city. 
After being nearly destroyed by an earthquake, 
it was restored by Tiberius, under the names of 
Caesarea and Civitas Cibyratica. The city was 
very celebrated for its manufactures, especially 
in iron. (Strab. p. 629; Liv. xxxviii. 14; Plin. 
v.105.)—2. Parva (K. uixpd: Ibura), a city of 
Pamphylia, on the borders of Cilicia. 

C. Ciceréius, praetor in B.c. 173, conquered 
the Corsicans, but was refused a triumph. In 
172 and 167 he was one of the ambassadors 
sent to the Illyrian king, Gentius: and in 168 
he dedicated on the Alban mount a temple to 
Juno Moneta. (Liv. xlii. 7, 21, 26.) 

Cicéro, Tullius. 1. M., grandfather of the 
orator, lived at his native town Arpinum, which 
received the full Roman franchise in B.c. 188.— 
2. M., son of No. 1, also lived at Arpinum, and 
died 64.—3. L.,brother of No. 2, was a friend of 
M. Antonius the orator.—4. L., son of No. 8, 
schoolfellow of the orator, died 68 (Cie, ad 
Att. i. 5).—5, M., the orator, eldest son of 
No. 2 and Helvia, was born on the 8rd of 
January, B.C. 106, at the family residence in the 
vicinity of Arpinum. He was educated along 
with his brother Quintus, and the two brothers 
displayed such aptitude for learning that his 
father removed with them to Rome, where they 
received instruction from the best teachers in~ 
the capital. One of their most celebrated 
teachers was the poet Archias of Antioch, 
After assuming the toga virilis (91) the young 
Marcus was placed under the care of Q. Mucius 
Scaevola, the augur, from whom he learnt the 
principles of jurisprudence. In 89 he served 
his first and only campaign under Cn. Pompeius ~ 
Strabo in the Social war. During the civil 
wars between Marius and Sulla, Cicero identi- 
fied himself with neither party, but devoted his 
time to the study of law, philosophy, and 
rhetoric. He received instruction in philo- 
sophy from Phaedrus the Epicurean, Philo, the 
chief of the New Academy, and Diodotus the 
Stoic, and in rhetoric from Molo the Rhodian. 
Having carefully cultivated his powers, Cicero 
came forward asa pleader in the forum, as soon 
as tranquillity was restored by the final over- 


| favourite freedman of Sulla. 
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throw of the Marian party. His first extant 
speech was delivered in 81, when he was 25 
years of age, on behalf of P. Quintius. Next 
year (80) he defended Sex. Roscius of Ameria, 
charged with parricide by Chrysogonus, a 
This was his first 
public cause and was creditable to him, not 
merely for the merits of the speech and its 
successful result, but also for the boldness 
of the protest against injustice sheltered by the 
power of the dictator. (Cf. de Off. ii. 14, 51.) 
Shortly afterwards (79) Cicero went to Greece, 
ostensibly for the improvement of his health, 
which was very delicate, but perhaps because 
he dreaded the resentment of Sulla. He first 
went to Athens, where he remained six months, 
studying philosophy under Antiochus of 
Ascalon, and rhetoric under Demetrius Syrus ; 
and here he made the acquaintance of Pom- 
ponius Atticus, who remained his firm friend 
to the close of his life. From Athens he passed 
over to Asia Minor, receiving instruction from 
the most celebrated rhetoricians in the Greek 
cities of Asia; and finally passed some time at 
Rhodes (78), where he once more placed himself 
under the care of Molo. After an absence of two 
years, Cicero returned to Rome (77), with his 
health firmly established and his oratorical 
powers greatly improved. He again came for- 
ward as an orator in the forum, and soon 
obtained the greatest distinction. His success 
in the forum paved for him the way to the high 
offices of state. In 75 he was quaestor in Sicily 
under Sex. Peducaeus, praetor of Lilybaeum, 
and discharged the duties of his office with an 
integrity and impartiality which secured for 
him the affections and confidence of the pro- 
vincials, which they soon afterwards showed by 
selecting him to plead. their cause against 
Verres. He returned to Rome in 74, and for the 
next four years was engaged in pleading causes. 
In 70 he distinguished himself by the impeach- 
ment of VERRES, and in 69 he was curule aedile, 
In 66 he was praetor, and while holding this 
office he defended Cluentius in the speeclr still 
extant [CLUuENTIUS], and delivered his celebrated 
oration in favour of the Manilian law, which 
appointed Pompey to the command of the 
Mithridatic war. In 65 he defended with great 
eloquence and ability, as we are told, the tribune 
Cornelius, who was accused by the Optimates of 
treason (Quintil. iv. 3, 18, viii. 8, 3).. In the 
following year he gained the great object of his 
ambition, and although a novws homo was 
elected consul with C. Antonius as a colleague. 
He entered upon the office on the 1st of January, 
63. Hitherto Cicero had taken little part in the 
political struggles of his time. “It is unjust, as 


- some modern historians have done, to speak of 


private letters. 


him as a ‘trimmer’ (cf. érnupdrepi¢e, Dio Cass. 
xxxvi. 48), who had sought the favour of the 
popular party in order to gain power, and then 
deserted tothe aristocracy. Itis no proof what- 
ever to point to his earlier speeches: for a 
young Roman the first step in political life was 
advocacy, and he accepted those briefs, by 
which he was most. likely to win fame for skill 
and eloquence, doing his best for his client, as 
an advocate now would do, whether he agreed 
with him or not. Hence we cannot take his 
advocacy of Roscius or Cornelius as evidence 
that he was ‘ coquetting with the democracy’ at 
that time: nor can we fairly say that he 
changed his politics in order to secure the sup- 
port of the nobles in the consular elections. 
His sentiments can best be traced through his 
Cicero desired to maintain a 
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middle course between the extreme Sullan 
party on the one hand, and the extreme demo- 
crats on the other. /To counterbalance the 
former he allied himself to the equestrian order 
and supported Pompey, whom he expected to 
be the champion of the republic on its old lines. 
But at the time when he stood for the consul- 
ship the danger from the revolutionary party 
made him approach the party of the nobles as 
the surest bulwark against revolution. What 
the aims of the revolutionary party were and 
how they were.crushed by Cicero is related in 
the article Carmina. For his prudence and 
energy in crushing the conspiracy Cicero re- 
ceived the highest honours ; he was addressed as 
‘father of his country,’ and thanksgivings in his 
name were voted to the gods, Cicero’s hope now 
seemed to be that Pompey, returning after the 
Mithridatic war, would lead a conservative party 
formed from the senate and the equestrian order ; 
but this scheme proved abortive. Pompey was no 
political leader, the equestrian order quarrelled 
with the senate, and Caesar was able to bring 
about his coalition with Pompey and Crassus. 
Caesar was anxious to secure the adhesion of 
Cicero, and nothing can be wider from the truth 
than the idea of some modern writers that 
Caesar and his party wished to avenge the death 
of the Catilinarians. In fact, Cicero might have. 
joined the coalition as a fourth member (Cic. de 
Prov. Cons. 17, 41; ad Att. ii. 3). His refusal 
to support the triumvirate lost him the protec- 
tion which he might have had against those 
whom he had made his enemies by his action 
in the affair of Catiline or from other’ causes. , 
He had mortally offended Clodius by bearing 
witness against him when the latter was accused 
of a violation of the mysteries of the Bona Dea. 
Clodius vowed deadly vengeance against Cicero. 
To accomplish his purpose more securely, 
Clodius was adopted into a plebeian family, and 
it is significant that this adoption took place 
immediately after a speech of Cicero’s which 
appeared to reflect upon the triumvirs (Cic. pro 
Dom. 16, 41). Clodius was thus able to be 
elected tribune of the plebs, and as tribune (58) 
brought forward a bill, interdicting from fire and 
water (¢.e. banishing) anyone who should be 
found to have put a Roman citizen to death un- 
tried. Caesar made another effort either to save 
Cicero from exile or to secure.his acquiescence in 
the triumyirate—perhaps he had both motives— 
he offered to make him an agrarian commissioner 
or a legatus to himself in Gaul. Cicero refused 
both offers, and, despairing of offering any 
successful opposition to the measure of Clodius, 
voluntarily retired from Rome before it was put 
to the vote, and crossed over to Greece. He 
took up his residence at Thessalonica in Mace- 
donia. Here he gave way to despair; and his 
letters during this period are filled with lamen- 
tations. Meanwhile his friends at Rome had 
not deserted him; and, notwithstanding the 
vehement opposition of Clodius, they obtained 
his recall from banishment in the course of next 
year. In August, 57, Cicero landed at Brundi- 
sium, and in September he was again at Rome. 
Taught by experience, Cicero would no. longer 
join the senate in opposition to the trium-. 
virs. The extent to which he had been broken 
in to support the triumvirate is shown by his 
speech against Caesar’s recall from Gaul (de 
Prov. Cons.), and his speeches in defence of 
Gabinius and Vatinius.. How galling this was 
to him appears from many expressions in his 
letters (e.g. ad Att. iv. 5, 6,16, x. 8). In 52 he: 
was compelled much against his will to go-to; 
Q2 
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the Hast as governor of Cilicia. Here he dis- 
tinguished himself by his integrity, but at the 
same time it was an absurd vanity which led him 
toassume the title of imperator and to aspire to 
the honours. of a triumph after subduing some 
robber tribes in his province. He returned to 
Italy towards the end of 50,“and arrived in the 
neighbourhood of Rome on the 4th of January 
49, just as the civil war between Caesar and 
Pompey broke out. After long hesitating which 
side to join, he finally determined to throw in 
his lot with Pompey, and crossed over to Greece 
in June. After the battle of Pharsalia (48), 
Cicero returned to Brundisium, where he lived 
in the greatest anxiety for many months. He 
was, however, not only pardoned by Caesar, but, 
when the latter landed at Brundisium in Sep- 
tember, 47, he greeted Cicero with the greatest 
kindness and. respect. Cicero was even able to 
exert influence with Caesar in favour of some 
of the Pompeian party, such as M. Marcellus 
and Q. Ligarius (ad Fam. iv. 4, vi. 7, 12; Plut. 
Cic. 39). But for the most part he retired from 
public affairs, and during the next three or four 
years composed the greater part of his philo- 
sophical and rhetorical works. The murder of 
Caesar on the 15th of March, 44, again brought 
Cicero into public life. He had begun to fear 
a coming despotism, and, though not privy to 
the plot, he certainly approved of the assassina- 
tion (ad Att. xiv. 11; ad Fam. xi. 8). He put 
himself at the head of the republican party, and 
in his Philippic orations attacked M. Antony 
with unmeasured vehemence. But this proved 
his ruin. The deaths of Hirtius and Pansa put 
an end to Cicero’s hopes that Octavian might 
be prevented from coming to terms with Antony ; 
and on the formation-of»the triumvirate be- 
tween Octavian, Antony, and Lepidus (27th of 
November, 48), Cicero’s name was in the list of 
the proscribed. He was warned of his danger 
while at his Tusculan villa, and embarked at 
Antium, intending to escape by sea, but was 
driven by stress of weather to Circeii, from 
whence he coasted along to Formiae, where he 
landed at his villa, From Formiae his attendants 
carried him in a litter towards the shore, but 
were overtaken, by the soldiers before they could 
reach the coast. They were ready to defend 
their master with their lives, but Cicero com- 
manded them to desist, and stretching forward 
called upon his executioners to strike. They 
instantly cut off his head and hands, which were 
conveyed to Rome, and, by the orders of Antony, 
nailed to the Rostra. Cicero perished or the 
7th of December, 48, and at the time of his 
death had nearly completed his 64th year.—By 
his first wife, Terentia, Cicero had two children, 
a daughter TuLL1A, whose death, in 45, caused 
him the greatest sorrow, and a son Marcus. 
{No. 7.] His wife Terentia, to whom he had 
been united for 80 years, he divorced in 46, in 
consequence, it would appear, of some disputes 
connected with pecuniary transactions; and 
soon afterwards he married a young and wealthy 
maiden, Pusu, his ward, but found little com- 
fort in this new alliance, which was speedily dis- 
solyed.—Cicero was not a great nor a strong 
statesman, but rather an eloquent and adroit 
politician. As astatesman he showed more judg- 
ment and foresight as well as greater firmness in 
his suppression of the Catilinarian conspiracy 
than at anyother time. As a judge of character 
and of the times he failed: for while his desire 
to maintain the republic unchanged was sincere 
and creditable, he was utterly wrong in his idea 
that Pompey could succeed as champion of the 
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conservative party. That he was forced into 
a policy of opportunism by the coalition of 
Pompey with Caesar does not merit all the con- 
demnation which it has received. No opposi- 
tion was possible: nor again can he rightly be 
charged with pusillanimity for acquiescing in 
Caesar’s rule after the overthrow of Pompey. 
There was no lack of courage in his attitude 
after the death of Caesar. Still less need we 
question the sincerity of his purpose to support 
whatever person or policy was in his opinion 
most likely to preserve the republican constitu- 
tion. Plutarch (Oic. 49) tells us that Augustus 
himself pronounced him to have been truly a 
lover of his country. But it is as an author 
that Cicero deserves the highest praise. In his 
works the Latin language attains its highest 
perfection. They may be divided as follows.— 
I. Rhetorical Works, 1. Rhetoricorwm s. de 
Inventione Rhetorica Libri II, This appears 
to have been the earliest of Cicero’s prose works, 
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(From the bust in the possession of the 
Duke of Wellington.) 


It was intended to exhibit in a systematic form 
all that was most valuable in the works of the 
Greek rhetoricians, but it was never completed. 
—2. De Partitione Oratoria Dialogus. <A 
catechism of Rhetoric, according to the method 
of the middle Academy, by way of question and 
answer, drawn up by Cicero for the instruction 
of his son Marcus, written in 46. Editions by 
Piderit, Lips. 1866 ; Sauppe, Giétt. 1877.3. De 
Oratore ad Quintum Fratrem Libri TIT. A 
systematic work on the art of Oratory, written 
in 55 at the request of his brother Quintus 
This is the most perfect of Cicero’s rhetorical 
works. Editions; Ellendt, 1840; Piderit, Lips. 
1886 ; Wilkins, Oxf. 1881-1892.—4. Brutus s. 
de Claris Oratoribus. It contains a critical his- 
tory of Roman eloquence, from the earliest 
times down to Hortensius inclusive. Editions 
by Beck, Camb. U.S. 1858; Piderit, 1875.—5. 
Ad M. Brutwm Orator, in which Cicero gives 
his views of a faultless orator: written 45: 
Edited by Sandys, 1885.—6. De Optimo Generé 
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Oratorum. An introduction to Cicero’s trans- } 
lation of the orations of Aeschines and Demo- 
sthenes in the case of Ctesiphon : the translation 
itself has been lost.—7. Z'opica ad C. Treba- 
tiwm. An abstract of the Topics of Aristotle, 
illustrated by examples derived chiefly from 
Roman law instead of from Greek philosophy: 
it was written in July 44—Rhetoricorwm ad C. 
Herennium Libri IV. is generally printed with 
Cicero’s works, but was not by his hand.—II. 
Philosophical Works, I. Potrrican Puino- 
sopHy.—l. De Republica Libri VI. A work 
on the best form of government and the duty 
of the citizen, in the form of a dialogue, founded 
on the Republic of Plato; written in 54. This 
work disappeared in the 10th or 11th century of 
our era with the exception of the episode of the 
Somnium Scipionis, which had been preserved 
by Macrobius; but in 1822, Angelo Mai found 
among the palimpsests in the Vatican a portion 
of the lost treasure. Thus the greater part of 
the Ist and 2nd books and a few fragments of 
the others were discovered. Editions by Mai; 
Rome, 1822, and by Creuzer and Moser, Frankf: 
1826.—2. De Legibus Libri III. A dialogue, 
founded on the Laws of Plato; probably written 
52, A portion of the three books is lost, and it 
originally consisted of a greater number. Hdited 
by Moser and Creuzer, Frankf. 1824, and by 
Bake, Lugd. Bat. 1842.—II. Paitosopuy or 
Moraus. 1. De Officiis Libri III. Written 
in 44 for the use of his son Marcus, at that time 
residing at Athens. The first two books were 
chiefly taken from Panaetius, and the third book 
was founded upon the work of the Stoic Hecato ; 
but the illustrations are taken almost exclusively 
from Roman history and Roman literature. 
Edited by Holden, Camb. 1884; Schiche, Prag. 
1885.—2. Cato Major s. de Senectute, ad- 
dressed to Atticus, and written at the beginning 
of 44: it points out how the burden of old age 
may be mosteasily supported. Editions, Shuck- 
burgh, 1886; Howson, 1887; Reid, 1883.—3, 
Laelius s.de Amicitia, written after the pre- 
ceding, to which it may be considered as forming 
a companion : also addressed to Atticus. Edit. 
Reid, 1888 ; Shuckburgh, 1885.—4. De Gloria 
Libri II, written in 44, is now lost, though 
Petrarch possessed a MS. of the work.—5. De 
Consolatione s. de Luctu minuendo, written in 
15, soon after the death of his daughter Tullia, 
is also lost.—III. Sprcunatrvr PwHiwosopuy. 
1. Academicorum Libri II, a treatise upon 
the Academic philosophy, written 45. Edited 
by Goerenz, Lips. 1810; Orelli, Turic. 1827; 
J.S. Reid, 1885.—2. De Finibus Bonorwm et 
Malorum Libri V. Dedicated to M. Brutus, in 
which are discussed the opinions of the Epicu- 
reans, Stoics, and Peripatetics, on the Supreme 
Good—that is, the jinzs, or end, towards which 
all our thoughts and actions are or ought to be 
directed. Written in 45. Edited by Madvig, 
Copenhagen, 1839; J. S. Reid, 1890.—3. Tuscu- 
lanarum Disputationum Libri V. This work, 
addressed to M. Brutus, is a series of discussions 
on yarious important points of practical philo- 
sophy supposed to have been held in the Tus- 
culanum of Cicero. Written in 45-44. Edited 
by Kiihner, Jenae, 1874; O. Heine, Leips. 1881. 
—4. Paradozxa, six favourite Paradoxes of the 
Stoics explained in familiar language, written 
early in 46.—5. Hortensius s. de Philosophia, 
a dialogue in praise of philosophy, of which 
fragments only are extant, written in 45.—6. 
Timaeus s. de Universo, a translation of Plato’s 
Timaeus, of which we possess a fragment.—IV. 
TuxoLoey, 1. De Natura Deorum Libri III, 
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An account of the speculations of the Epicu- 
reans, the Stoics, and the Academicians, on the 
existence, attributes, and providence of a Divine 
Being ; dedicated to M. Brutus, and written 
early in 44. Kdited by J. B. Mayor, 1885.—2. 
De Diwinatione Libri IT, a continuation of the 
preceding work. It presents the opinions of the 
different schools of philosophy upon the reality 
of the science of divination. Written in 44, 
after the death of Caesar. Edited by Creuzer, 
Kayser, and Moser, Frankf. 1828; Stamm, 
Rossel, 1881.—3. De Fato Liber Singularis, 
only a fragment.—III. Orations. The follow- 
ing is a list of Cicero’s extant speeches, with the 
date at which each was delivered. Some ac- 
count of each oration is given separately with 
the~ biography of the person principally con- 
cerned. 1. Pro P. Quintio, B.c. 31 (Klotz, Leips. 
1862),—2. Pro Sex. Roscio Amerino, 80 (Donkin, 
Lond. 1882; Landgraf, Hrl. 1884).—3. Pro Q. 
Roscio Comoedo, 76 (Schmidt, 1839).—4. Pro M. 
Tullio, 71 (Richter, 1834).—5. In Q. Caecilium, 
70 (C. Halm, Berl. 1882).—6. In Verrem Actio I., 
5th August, 70).—7. In Verrem Actio II. Not 
delivered (Heitland, Camb. 1877; C. Halm, 
1882).—8. Pro M. Fonteio, 69 (Schneider, Leips. 
1876).—9. Pro A. Caecina, 69, probably (Klotz, 
Leips. 1866).—10. Pro Lege Manilia, 66, or De 
Imperio Pompei (A. S. Wilkins, 1885).—11. Pro 
A. Cluentio Avito, 66 (Ramsay, 1883).—12. Pro 
C. Cornelio, 55.—18. Oratio in Toga Candida, 
64—14. De Lege Agraria, 3 orations, 63 
(Zumpt, Berl. 1861).—15. Pro C. Rabirio, 63 
(Heitland,, 1882).—16. In Catilinam, 4 orations, 
63 (A. S. Wilkins, 1879).—17. Pro Murena, 63 
(C. Halm, 1881).—18. Pro P. Cornelio Sulla, 62 
(J. S. Reid, 1882)—19. Pro A. Licinio Archia, 
61 (J. S. Reid, 1884).—20. Pro L. Valerio Flacco, 
59 (Mesnil, Leips. 1883)—21. Post Reditum in 
Senatu, 5th Sept. 57.—22. Post Reditum ad 
Quirites, 6th or 7th Sept. 57.—23. Pro Domo 
sua ad Pontifices, 29th Sept. 57.—24. De Haru- 
spicum Responsis, 56. (The above four speeches 
ed. by H. Wagner, Leips. 1858).—25.. Pro P. 
Sextio, 56 (H. A. Holden. 1883).—26. In Vati- 
nium, 56 (C. Halm, 1846).—27. Pro M. Caelio 
Rufo, 56 (Orelli, 1882).—28. Pro L. Cornelio 
Balbo, 56 (J. S. Reid, 1879).—29. De Provinciis 
Consularibus, 56 (Tischer, Berl. 1861).—30. In 
L. Pisonem, 55.—31. Pro Cn. Plancio, 55 (H. 
A. Holden, 1881).—82. Pro C. Rabirio Postumo, 
54.—33. Pro M. Aemilio Scauro, 54.—34. Pro 
T. Annio Milone, 52 (J. S. Purton, 1877 ; Bouter- 
wek, 1887).—35. Pro M. Marcello, 47 (Rich- 
ter, Leips. 1886).—36. Pro Q. Ligario, 46 
(Richter, 1886).—87. Pro Rege Deiotaro, 45 
(Richter, 1886).—88. Orationes Philippicae, 14 
orations against M. Antonius, 44 and 43 (King, 
1868; J, E. B. Mayor, 1878 ; A. Peskett, 1887).— 
IV. Epistles. Cicero during the most important 
period of his life maintained a close correspond- 
ence with Atticus and with a wide circle of 
literary and political friends and connexions. 
We now have upwards of 800 letters, un- 
doubtedly genuine, extending over a space of 
twenty-six years, and commonly arranged in the 
following manner :—1. Hpistolarwm ad Fami- 
liares s. Hpistolarum ad Diversos Libri XVI, 
a series of 426 letters, commencing with a 
letter to Pompey, written in 62, and terminating 
with a letter to Cassius, July 48. They are not 
placed in chronological order, but those ad- 
dressed to the same individuals, with their 
replies, where these exist, are grouped together 
without reference to the date of the rest.—2. 
Epistolarum ad T. Pomponiwm Atticum 
Libri XVI, a series of 896 letters addressed 
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to Atticus, of which eleven were written in 68, 
67, 65, and 62, the remainder after the end of 
62, and the last in Nov. 44. They are for the 
most part in chronological order, although dis- 
locations occur.—8. Hpistolarwm ad Q. Fra- 
trem Libri ITI, a series of twenty-nine letters 
addressed to his brother, the first written in 59, 
the last in 54.—4. We find in most editions Hpi- 
stolarum ad Brutwm Liber, eighteen letters, all 
written after the death of Caesar. To these are 
added eight more, first published by Cratander. 
The genuineness of these two books, though 
disputed, has been fairly established.—The best 
edition of Cicero’s letters, arranged in chrono- 
logical order, is by Tyrrell and Purser, 1879- 
1890.—Cicero also wrote a great number of 
other works on historical and miscellaneous 
subjects, all of which are lost. He composed 
several poems, most of them in his earlier 
years, but two at a later period, containing a 
history of his consulship, and an account of 
his exile and recall. A line in one of these 
poems contained the unlucky jingle so well 
known to us from Juvenal.(x. 122), O fortuna- 
tam natam me consule Romam.—Hditions of 
the collected works of Cicero by Orelli, Turic. 
1826-1837, 9 vols.; by Baiter and Kayser, 11 
vols., Leips. 1869; by Nobbe, 1 vol. Leips. 1859. 
—6. Q., brother of the orator, was born about 
102, and was educated along with his brother. 
In 67 he was aedile, in 62 praetor, and for the 
next three years governed Asia as propraetor. 
He returned to Rome in 58, and warmly exerted 
himself to procure the recall of his brother from 
banishment. In 55 he went to Gaul as legatus 
to Caesar, whose approbation he gained by his 
military abilities and gallantry : he distinguished 
himself particularly by the resistance he offered 
to a vast host of Gauls, who had attacked his 
camp, when he was stationed for the winter with 
one legion in the country of the Nervii. In 51 
he accompanied his brother as legate to Cilicia ; 
and on the breaking out of the civil war in 49 
he joined Pompey. After the battle of Phar- 
salia, he was pardoned by Caesar. He was 
proscribed by the triumyirs, and was put to 
death in 48. Quintus wrote several works, 
which are all lost, with the exception of an ad- 
dress to his brother, entitled De Petitione Con- 
sulatus. Quintus was married to Pomponia, 
sister of Atticus; but, from incompatibility of 
temper, their union was an unhappy one.—7. M., 
only son of the orator and his wife Terentia, 
was born 65. He accompanied his father to 
Cilicia, and served in Pompey’s army in Greece, 
although he was then only 16 years of age. In 
45 he was sent to Athens to pursue his studies, 
but there fell into irregular and extravagant 
habits. On the death of Caesar (44) he joined 
the republican party, served as military tribune 
under Brutus in Macedonia, and after the battle 
of Philippi (42) fled to Sex. Pompey in Sicily. 
When peace was concluded between the trium- 
virs and Pompey in 89, Cicero returned to Rome, 
was favourably received by Octavian, who at 
length accepted him as his colleague in the con- 
sulship (8. c. 30, from 18th Sept.). By a singular 
coincidence, the despatch announcing the cap- 
ture of the fleet of Antony, which was immedi- 
ately followed by his death, was addressed to 
the new consul in his official capacity, and thus, 
says Plutarch, ‘the divine justice reserved the 
completion of Antony’s punishment for the house 
of Cicero.’—8, Q., son of No. 6, and of Pomponia, 
sister of Atticus, was born 66 or 67, and perished 
with his father in the proscription, 43, 
Cichyrus. [Epuyna.] 
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Cicdnes (Kixoves), a Thracian people on the 


‘coast, west of the Hebrus, near Mt, Ismarus (ZU. 


ii, 8465-Od, ix. 89; Hdt. vii. 59; Verg. Georg. 
iv. 520).. * 

Cicynna (Kikuyya: Kixvyvets), » demus of 
Attica, belonging to the tribe Cecropis, and 
afterwards to the tribe Acamantis. 

Cilicia (KiAikla: KiAdé, fem. KlAiooa), a dis- 
trict in the SE. of Asia Minor, bordering to the 
KE. on Syria, to the N. on Cappadocia and Ly- 
caonia, to the NW. and W. on Pisidia and 
Pamphylia. On all sides, except the W., it is 
enclosed by natural boundaries; namely, the 
Mediterranean on the S., M. Amanus on the E,, 
and M: Taurus on the N, The W. part of 
Cilicia is intersected by the offshoots of the 
Taurus, while in its E. part the mountain chains 
enclose much larger tracts of level country: 
and hence arose the division of the country into 
C. Aspera (K. ) Tpaxeta, or Tpaxer@ris), and C. 
Campestris (K. 7 medids); the latter was also 
called Cilicia Propria (7 iSfws K.). It united for 
religious festivals in the Koiwdy KiAuclas, which 
met at Tarsus under the presidency of a KiAuk- 
dpxns. Numerous rivers, among which are the 
Pyramus, Sanus, Cypnus, Canycapnus, and 
smaller mountain streams, descend from the 
Taurus. The EH. division, through which most 
of the larger rivers flow, was extremely fertile, 
and the narrower valleys of Cilicia Aspera con- 
tained some rich tracts of land; the latter dis- 
trict was famed for its fine breed of horses. 
The inhabitants of the country seem to have 
been of a Semitic stock from Syria. [See below, 
Cruix.] The country remained independent 
till the time of the Persian Empire, under which 
itformed a satrapy, but appears to have been 
still governed by its native princes. Alexander 
subdued it on his march into Upper Asia; and, 
after the division of his empire, it formed a part 
of the kingdom of the Seleucidae: its plains 
were settled by Greeks, and the old inhabitants 
were for the most part driven back into the 
mountains of C. Aspera, where they remained 
virtually independent, practising robbery by 
land and piracy by sea. In B.c. 102 the Romans 
sent a fleet under the praetor M. Antonius, who 
not only destroyed the fleet of the Cilician pi- 
rates, but occupied ports in Cilicia. The Roman 
province of Cilicia, therefore, really dates from 
that year, and we find actual mention of Gover- 
nors of Cilicia, Sulla as praetor B.c. 92 (Appian, 
Mithr. 57, Aurel. Vict. 75), Oppius in B.c. 89, 
whom Livy calls proconsul (Hp. 78); Mithri- 
dates got possession of it for a time, but after 
the year 84 the province of Cilicia had its 
regular succession of proconsuls (cf. Cie. Verr. 
i. 16, 44). Down to the war against Tigranes 
the plains of Eastern Cilicia (C. Pedias or 
Campestris) belonged to the Syrian empire 
(Appian, Sy. 48). After the defeat of Ti- 
granes, Pompey in B.c. 64 constituted as the 
complete province of Cilicia the following dis- 
tricts : Cilicia Campestris, Cilicia Aspera, Pam- 
phylia, Pisidia, Isauria, Lycaonia, and the 
districts of Laodicea, Apamea and Synnada, and 
to these Cyprus was added in 58. The chief 
city of Cilicia Campestris*was Tarsus, as caput 
Ciliciae (Cie. Fam. i. 7, 4), later called Me- 
tropolis: the chief town of Lycaonia was 
Iconium: the other centres, which each formed 
a conventus, were Laodicea and Lycum for the 


forum Cibyraticum (a group of 25 towns about 


Cibyra) ; Perge, for the forwm Pamphylium ; 
Philomelium for the forwm Isawricum; Apa- 
mea, Synnada and Cyprus. This was broken up 
under Antony after Caesar’s death, but Augus- 
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tus reconstituted the province of Cilicia on a 
smaller scale, embracing only C. Campestris and 
Cyprus, while Lycaonia and Isauria were joined 
to Galatia, and C. Aspera was given to Arche- 
laus, king of Cappadocia. In 228.c. Cyprus was 
separated, and Cilicia Campestris either then or 
in the reign of Tiberius was placed under the 
proconsul of Syria. Under Hadrian C. Cam- 
pestris and Trachea became an imperial province 
under a legatus. 

Ciliciae Pylae or Portae (af MvAm ris Ki- 
Auxtas: Gulek-Boghaz), the chief pass between 
Cappadocia and Cilicia, through the Taurus, on 
the road from Tyana to Tarsus. This was the 
way by which Alexander entered Cilicia. 

Cilicium Mare or Aulon Cilicius, the straits 
between Cilicia and Cyprus, as far as the Gulf 
of Issus. 

Cilix (KiA:é), son of Agenor and Telephassa, 
was, with his brothers, Cadmus and Phoenix, 
sent out by their father in search of Europa, 
who had been carried off by Zeus. Cilix settled 
in the country called after him Cilicia. 

Cilla (KiAAa), a small town in the Troad, on 
the river Cilleus, at the foot of M. Cillaeus, in 
the range of Gargarus, with a temple of Apollo 
Cillaeus ; its foundation was ascribed to Pelops 
(il. i. 86; Hat. i. 149; Strab. p. 612). 

Cilnii, a powerful family in the Etruscan 
town of Arretium, were driven out of their 
native town in B.C. 301, but were restored by 
the Romans. The Cilnii were nobles or Lucu- 
mones in their state, and some of them in 
ancient times may have held even the kingly 
dignity. (Comp. Hor. Od.i.1.) The name has 
been rendered chiefly memorable by C. Cilnius 
Maecenas. {[Marcenas.] 

Cimber, C. Annius, had obtained the praetor- 
ship from Caesar, and was one of Antony’s sup- 
porters, B.C. 43, on which account he is attacked 
by Cicero. He was charged with having killed 
his brother, whence Cicero calls him ironically 
Philadelphus. (Phil. xi. 6, 18, xiii. 12, 26.) 

Cimber, L. Tillius (not Tullius), a friend of 
Caesar, who gave him the province of Bithynia, 
but subsequently one of Caesar’s murderers, 
B.C. 44. On the fatal day, Cimber was foremost 
in the ranks, under pretence of presenting a 
petition to Caesar for his brother’s recall from 
exile. After the assassination, Cimber went to 
his province and raised a fleet, with which he 
aided Cassius and Brutus. 

Cimbri, a Celtic people, probably of the same 
race as the Cymry. [CrLTar.] They appear to 
have inhabited the peninsula which was called 
after them Chersonesus Cimbrica (Jutland), 
though the greatest uncertainty prevailed among 
the ancients respecting their original abode. 
The Cimbrians were probably a Celtic people 
with some Teutonic admixture. In conjunction 
with the Teutones, Ambrones, and Tigurini, they 
migrated §S., with their wives and children, 
towards the close of the second century B.c.; 
and the whole host is said to have contained 
300,000 fighting men. They defeated several 
Roman armies, and caused the greatest alarm 
at Rome. In B.c. 113 they defeated the consul 
_Papirius Carbo, near Noreia, and then crossed 
over into Gaul, which they ravaged in all direc- 
tions. In 109 they defeated the consul Junius 
Silanus, in 107 the consul Cassius Longinus, 
who fell in the battle, and in 105 they gained 
their most brilliant victory near the Rhone over 
the united armies of the consul Cn. Mallius and 
the proconsul Servilius Caepio. Instead of 
crossing the Alps, the Cimbri, fortunately for 
Rome marched irto Spain, where they remained. 
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two or three years. The Romans meantime had 
been making preparations to resist their formid- 
able foes, and had placed their troops under the 
command of Marius. The barbarians returned 
to Gaul in 102. In that year the Teutones were 
defeated and cut to pieces by Marius, near 
Aquae Sextiae (Avz) in Gaul; and next year 
(101) the Cimbri and their ailies were likewise 
destroyed by Marius and Catulus, in the decisive 
battle of the Campi Raudii, near Verona, in the 
N. of Italy. In the time of Augustus, the Cim- 
bri, who were then a people of no importance, 
sent an embassy to the emperor. 

Ciminus or Ciminius Mons (Monte Cimino), 
a range of mountains in Htruria, reaching a 
height of 8000 feet, thickly covered with wood 
(Saltus Ciminius), near a crater lake of the 
same name, between Volsinii and Falerii (Liv. 
ix. 36). 

Cimmérii (K:uuépio), the name of a mythical 
and of a historical people. The mythical Cim- 
merii, mentioned by Homer, dwelt in the fur- 
thest W. on the ocean, enveloped in constant 
mists and darkness (Od. xi. 14). Later writers 
sought to localise them, and accordingly placed 
them either in Italy near the lake Avernus, or 
in Spain, or in the Tauric Chersonesus.—The 
historical Cimmerii dwelt on the Palus Maeotis 
(Sea of Azov), in the Tauric Chersonesus, and 
in Asiatic Sarmatia. Driven from their abodes 
by the Scythians, they passed into Asia Minor 
on the NE., and penetrated W. as far as Aeolis 
and Ionia. They conquered and held for some 
time the Milesian colony of Sinope; in 696 B.c. 
they invaded Phrygia: took Sardis in 635; 
burnt the temple of Artemis at Ephesus; and 
destroyed Magnesia on the Maeander. They 
were defeated by Assurbanipal of Assyria, and 
by Gyges of Lydia, but held their ground, 
until they were expelled from Asia by Alyattes. 
(Hadt. i. 6, 15, 103, iv. 11; Strab. pp. 627, 638.) 

Cimmérius Bosporus. [Bospoxrvs.] 

Cimolis (Kiuwars: Cimoli or Argentiera), an 
island in the Aegaean sea, one of the Cyclades, 
between Siphnos and Melos, celebrated for its 
fine white earth (7 KiuwAla yj, Cimolia creta), 
used by fullers for cleaning cloths. (Strab. 
p. 484; Plin. xxxy. 198; cf. Ov. Met. viii. 463.) 

Cimon (Kiuwy). 1. Son of Stesagoras, and father 
of Miltiades, victor at Marathon, gained three 
Olympic victories with his four-horse chariot 
and after his third victory was secretly murdered 
by order of the sons of Pisistratus (Hdt. vi. 
1038).—2. Grandson of the preceding, and son of 
the great Miltiades and Hegesipyle, daughter of 
the Thracian prince Olorus, born B.c. 504. On 
the death of his father (B.c. 489), he was im- 
prisoned becanse he was unable to pay his fine 
of 50 talents, which was eventually paid by Cal- 
lias on his marriage with Elpinice, Cimon’s half- 
sister. [Euprnicze.] Cimon first distinguished 
himself on the invasion of Greece by Xerxes (480), 
and after the battle of Plataea was brought for- 
ward by Aristides. He frequently commanded 
the Athenian fleet in the aggressive war against 
the Persians. His most brilliant success was 
in 466, when he defeated a large Persian fleet, 
and on the same day landed and routed their 
land forces also on the river Eurymedon in 
Pamphylia. The death of Aristides and the 
banishment of Themistocles left Cimon without 
a rival at Athens for some years. But his in- 
fluence gradually declined as that of Pericles 
increased. In 461 Cimon marched at the head 
of some Athenian troops to the assistance of 
the Spartans, who were hard pressed by their 
revolted subjects. The Athenians were deeply 
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mortified by the insulting manner in which 
their offers of assistance were declined, and 


were enraged with Cimon who had exposed them | 


to this insult. His enemies in consequence suc- 
ceeded in obtaining his ostracism this year. He 
was subsequently recalled, in what year is un- 
certain, and through his intervention a five years’ 
truce was made between Athens and Sparta, 
450. In 449 the war was renewed with Persia, 
Cimon received the command, and with 200 
ships sailed to Cyprus; here, while besieging 
Citium, illness or the effects of a wound carried 
him off—Cimon was of a cheerful convivial 
temper; frank and affable in his manners. 
Having obtained a great fortune by his share 
of the Persian spoils, he displayed unbounded 
liberality. His orchards and gardens were 
thrown open; his fellow demesmen were free 
daily to his table, and his public bounty verged 
on ostentation. [For his buildings at Athens 
see ATHENAE.| (Plut. Cimon, Pericles ; Thuc. i. 
98, 112.).—3. Of Cleonae, a painter of great 
renown, flourished about B.c. 460, and appears 
to have been the first painter of perspective. 

Cinadon (Kivddwy), formed aconspiracy against 
the Spartan peers (Suo.o1) in the first year of 
Agesilaus II. (8,.c, 398-397). The plot was 
discovered, and Cinadon and the other con- 
spirators were put to death, (Xen. Hell. iii. 
8, 4.) 

Cinaethon. [Cycritct PoETasz.] 

Cinara or Cinarus (Zinara), a small island 
in the Aegaean sea, E. of Naxos, celebrated for 
its artichokes (xiwdpa: Athen. p. 70). 

Cincinnatus, L, Quintius, a favourite hero 
of the old Roman republic, and a model of old 
Roman frugality and integrity. He, lived on 
his farm, cultivating the land with his own 
hand. In B.c. 460 he was appointed consul 
suffectus in the room of P. Valerius. In 458 
he was called from the plough to the dictator- 
ship, in order to deliver the Roman consul and 
army from the perilous position in which they 
had been placed by the Aequians. He saved 
the Roman army, defeated the enemy, and, 
after holding the dictatorship only 16 days, 
returned to his farm. In 439, at the age of 
80, he was a second time appointed dictator, to 
oppose Sp. Maelius. (Livy. iii. 25; Dionys. x. 
25; Flor.i.11.) Several of the descendants of 
Cincinnatus held the consulship and consular 
tribunate, but none of them is of sufficient 
importance to require a separate notice. 

Cincius Alimentus. [ALimentus. | 

Cinéas (Kivéas), a Thessalian, the friend and 
minister of Pyrrhus, king of Epirus. He was 
the most eloquent man of his day, and reminded 
his hearers of Demosthenes, whom he heard 
speak in his youth. Pyrrhus prized his persua- 
sive powers so highly, that ‘the words of 
Cineas,’ he was wont to say, ‘had won him more 
cities than his own arms.’ The most famous 
passage in his life is his embassy to Rome, with 
proposals for peace from Pyrrhus, after the 
battle of Heraclea (B,c, 280). Cineas spared 
no arts to gain favour. Thanks to his wonder- 
ful memory, on the day after his arrival he was 
able (we are told) to address all the senators 
and knights by name. The senate, however, 
rejected his proposals mainly throughthe dying 
eloquence of old App. Claudius Caecus. ‘The 
ambassador returned and told the king that 
there was no people like that people—their city 
was a temple, their senate an assembly of kings. 
Two years after (278), when Pyrrhus was about 
to cross over into Sicily, Cineas was again sent 
to negotiate peace. He appears to have died 
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in Sicily shortly afterwards. (Plut. Pyrrh. 
11-21; Just. xviii. 2; Hutrop. ii. 12.) 

Cinésias (Kw7otas), a dithyrambic poet of 
Athens, ridiculed by Aristophanes and other 
comic poets. But he had his revenge; for he 
succeeded in procuring the abolition of the 
Choragia, as far as regarded comedy, about 
B.C. 390. 

Cinga (Cinca), a river in Hispania Tarracon- 
ensis, falls with the Sicoris into the Iberus. 

Cingétérix, a Gaul, one of the first men 
among the Treviri, attached himself to the 
Romans, though son-in-law to Indutiomarus, the 
head of the independent party. When Indutio- 
marus had been put to death hy Caesar, he 
became chief of his native city. (Caes. B.G. vy. 
8, vi. 8.) 

Cingilia (perh. Civitd Ritenga) a town of 
the Vestini (Liv. viii. 29). 

Cingilum (Cingulanus: C%ngolo), a town in 
Picenum on a rock, rebuilt and fortified by 
Labienus, shortly before the breaking out of 
the Civil war, B.c. 49 (Caes. B. GC. i. 15; Cie. 
ad Att. vii. 11; Sil. x. 34). 

Cinna, Cornélius., 1. L., the famous leader 
of the popular party during the absence of 
Sulla in the East (8.c. 87-84). In 87 Sulla 
allowed Cinna to be elected consul with Cn. 
Octavius, on condition of his taking an oath 
not to alter the constitution as then exist- 
ing. Butas soon as Sulla had left Italy, he 
began his endeavour to overpower the senate, 
and to recall Marius and his party. He was, 
however, defeated by his colleague Octavius in 
the forum, was obliged to fly the city, and was 
deposed by the senate from-the consulate ; but 
the troops at Nola acknowledged him as consul, 
and with the assistance of Marius, who came 
back to Italy, he collected a powerful army 
and laid siege to Rome. The capture of the 
city, and the massacre of Sulla’s friends which 
followed, more properly belong to the life of 
Martius. For the next three years (86, 85, 84) 
Cinna was consul. In 84 Sulla prepared to 
return from Greece ; and Cinna was slain by 
his own troops, when he ordered them to cross 
over from Italy to Greece, where he intended to 
encounter Sulla. (Plut. Mar.; Appian, B. C. i. 
64-78; Vell. Pat. ii. 24)—2. L., son of No. 1., 
joined M. Lepidus in his attempt to overthrow 
the constitution of Sulla (78); and on the 
defeat of Lepidus in Sardinia, he went with 
M. Perperna to join Sertorius in Spain. Caesar 
procured his recall from exile. He was made 
praetor by Caesar in 44; but was notwithstand- 
ing one of the enemies of the dictator. Though 
he would not join the conspirators, he approved 
of their act; and so great was the rage of the 
mob against him, that they nearly murdered 
him. See below, Cinna, Hexyius. (Plut. Caes. 
68; Suet. Jul. 5, 85.) 

Cinna, C. Helvius, a poet of considerable re- 
nown, the friend of Catullus. InB.c, 44 he was 
tribune of the plebs, when he was murdered by 
the mob, who mistook him for his namesake 
Cornelius Cinna, though he was at the time 
walking in Caesar’s funeral procession. His 
principal work was an epic poem entitled 
Smyrna, containing the story of Myrrha. (Verg. 
Eel. ix. 85%3' Catull. 95, 1.) 

Cinnamus, Joannes (‘Iwdvyyjs Kivvauos), one 
of the most distinguished Byzantine historians, 
lived under the emperor Manuel Comnenus 
(who reigned a.D. 1143-1180), and wrote the 
history of this emperor and of his father Calo- 
Joannes, in 6 books, which have come down to 


‘us. Edjted by Du Cange, Paris, 1670, fol., and 
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by Meineke, Bonn, 1860, 8vo. [Byzantini Scrip- 
TORES. | 

Cinyps or Cinyphus (Kivuy, Kivudos : Kinifo), 
a small river on the N. coast of Africa, between 
the Syrtes, forming the E. boundary of the 
proper territory of the African Tripolis. The 
district about it was called by the same name, 
and was famous for its fine-haired goats. (Plin. 
v. 27; Verg. Georg. iii. 812; Mart. vii. 94.) 

Cinyras (Kivdpas), son of Apollo, king of 
Cyprus, and priest of the Paphian Aphrodite, 
which latter office remained hereditary in his 
family, the Cinyradae. He founded temples of 
Aphrodite both at Paphos and at Byblus in 
Syria. In Cyprus he was regarded as the in- 
ventor of useful arts, of mining, of brick-making 
and of the implements of the smithy (Plin. vil. 
195). He was married to Metharne, the daughter 
of the Cyprian king Pygmalion, by whom he 
,had several children, and among them was 
Adonis. According to some traditions, he un- 
wittingly begot Adonis by his own daughter 
Smyrna, and killed himself on discovering the 
crime he had committed. According to other 
traditions, he had promised to assist Agamem- 
non with a certain number of ships, and gave 
him only small clay models of ships; but as he 
did not keep his word, he was cursed by Aga- 
memnon, and perished like Marsyas, in a con- 
test of music with Apollo. (Pind. Pyth. ii. 26; 
Il, xi, 20; Ov. Met. x. 810; -Hyg. Fab. 58, 
242; Tac. Hist. ii. 8.) His tomb was honoured 
with that of Aphrodite in Paphos (Clem. Alex. 
Protr, 3, Hom. v. 23). 

Cipus or Cippus, Geniicius, a Roman praetor 
on whose head it is said that horns suddenly 
grew, as he was going out of the gates of the 
city, and, as the haruspices declared that if he 
returned to the city he would be king, he im- 
posed yoluntary exile upon himself (Ov. Met. 
xv. 565; Val. Max. v. 6; Plin. xi. 128). 

Circé (Kipxn), a mythical sorceress, daughter 
of Helios (the Sun) by the Oceanid Perse, and 
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ETAIPOT KAPKH OAIsEc YE 
TEOLPINME— 
Circe and Odysseus, and his Companions. (From an 
ancient bas-relief.) 


sister of Aeétes, lived in the island of Aeaea, 
ompanions, 


SSS 


(Gell’s Pompeiana, pl. 72.) 


Circe offering the Cup. 


whom he sent to explore the land, tasted of the 
magic cup which Circe offered them, and were 
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forthwith changed into swine, with the excep- 
tion of Eurylochus, who brought the sad news 
to Odysseus. The latter, having received from 
Hermes the root moly, which fortified him 
against enchantment, drank the magic cup 
without injury, and then compelled Circe to 
restore his companions to their former shape. 
After this he tarried a whole year with her, and 
she became by him the mother of Agrius and 
Telegonus, the reputed founder of Tusculum. 
The Latin poets relate that she metamorphosed 
Scylla, and Picus king of the Ausonians. (Od. 
xxii; Hyg. Fab. 125; Hes. Th. 10, 11; Ov. 
Met. xiv. 9.) 

Circéii (Circeiensis: Circello, and the Ru. 
Oitta Vecchia), an ancient town of Latium on 
the promontory Circeium founded by Tarquinius 
Superbus, never became a place of importance, 
in consequence of its proximity to the unhealthy 
Pomptine marshes (Liv. i. 56; Diod. xiv. 102; 
Strab. p. 232). The oysters caught off Circeii 
were celebrated (Hor. Sat. ii. 4,33 ; Juv. iv. 140). 
Some writers say that Circe resided on this 
promontory, and that hence it derived its name. 

Circésium (Kipkioiov: Kerkesiah), a city of 
Mesopotamia, on the H. bank of the Huphrates, 
at the mouth of the Chaboras; the extreme 
border fortress of the Roman Empire. (Ammian. 
xxiii. 6.) 

Circus. [Roma.] 

Cirphis (Kipdis), a mountain in Phocis, 
separated by the valley of the Pleistus from 
Parnassus (Strab. p. 418). 

Cirrha. [Crissa.] 

Cirta, aft. Constantina (Constantine, Ru.), a 
city of the Massyli in Numidia, 50 Roman 
miles from the sea; the capital of Syphax, and 
of Masinissa and his successors. Its position 
on a height, surrounded by the river Ampsagas, 
made it almost impregnable, as the Romans 
found in the Jugurthine, and the French in the 
Algerine, wars. It was restored by Constan- 
tine the Great, in honour of whom it received 
its later name. (Strab, p. 828; Polyb. xxxvii. 3.) 

Gisseus (Kioce’s), a king in Thrace, and 
father of Theane and of Hecuba, who is hence 
called Cisséis (Kiconis) (Il. xi. 228, vi. 297; 
Eur. Hee. 3). 

Cissia (Kiccta), a fertile district of Susiana, 
on the Choaspes (Hat. iii. 91; Strab. p. 723). 

Cissus (Kicods : Khortiazi), a town in Mace- 
donia on’a mountain of the same name, §. of 
Thessalonica, to which place its inhabitants 
were transplanted by Cassander (Dionys. i. 49). 

Cisthéné (KicOqvn). 1. A town on the coast 
of Mysia, on the promontory of Pyrrha, on the 
Gulf of Adramyttium (Strab. p. 606).—2. (Cas- 
tel-Rojfo), an island and town on the coast of 
Lycia.—3. In the mythical geography _ of 
Aeschylus (Pron. 799) the ‘plains of Cis- 
thene’ are made the abode of the Gorgons. 

Cithaeron (Ki@apdéy; Oithaeron, and its 
highest summit Jlatia), a lofty range of 
mountains, separated Boeotia from Megaris and 
Attica. It was covered with wood, abounded 
in game, and was the scene of several cele- 
brated legends in mythology. It was said to 
have derived its name from Cithaeron, a my- 
thical king of Boeotia. Its highest summit was 
sacred to the Cithaeronian Zeus, and here was 
celebrated the festival called Daedala. (Paus, 
ix, 2,4; Dict. of Ant. s. v.) 

Citharista, a seaport town (Ceireste), and a 
promontory (C. d’Azgle) in Gallia Narbonensis, 
near Massilia. 

Citium (Kirioy: Kirieds). 1. (Nr. Larneca, 
Ru.), one of the 9 chief towns of Cyprus, with a 
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harbour and salt-works, 200 stadia from 
Salamis, near the mouth of the Tetius: here, 
Cimon, the celebrated Athenian, died, and 
Zeno, the founder of the Stoic school was born. 
(Strab. p. 682; Thue. i. 12; Plut. Oim: 18.)—2. 
A town in Macedonia, on a mountain Citius, 
NW. of Beroea. ~ 

Cius (Kfos: Ktos or Keios, Cianus: Ghio, or 
Kemlik), a city in Bithynia, on a bay of the 
Propontis called Cianus Sinus, was colonised 
by the Milesians, and became a place of com- 
mercial importance. It joined the Aetolian 
league, and was destroyed by Philip IIL, of 
Macedonia, but rebuilt by Prusias, king of 
Bithynia, from whom it was called Prusias. 
(Strab. p. 564; Hdt. vy. 122; Polyb. xvi. 21.) 

Civilis, Claudius, sometimes called Julius, 
the leader of the Batayi in their reyolt from 
Rome, 4.D. 69-70. He was of the Batavian 
royal race, and, like Hannibal and Sertorius, 
had lost an eye. His brother Julius Paulus 
was put to death on a false charge of treason 
by Fonteius Capito (4.p. 67 or 68), who sent 
Civilis in chains to Nero at Rome, where he 
was heard and acquitted by Galba. He was 
afterwards prefect of a cohort, but under Vitel- 
lius he became an object of suspicion to the 
army, and with difficulty escaped with his life. 
He vowed vengeance. His countrymen, who 
were shamefully treated by the officers of Vitel- 
lius, were easily induced to revolt, and they 
were joined by the Canninefates and Frisii. 
He took up arms under pretence of supporting 
the cause of Vespasian, and defeated in succes- 
sion the generals of Vitellius in Gaul and 
Germany, but he continued in open revolt even 
after the death of Vitellius. In 70 Civilis 
gained fresh victories over the Romans, and 
took Castra Vetera (Tac. Hist. iv. 11, 33, 55, 
62). Atlength he was defeated in the course of 
the year by Petilius Cerealis, who had been 
sent into Germany with an immense army (20. 
v.14). Tacitus describes the meeting between 
Civilis and the Roman general on a bridge over 
the Nabalia, broken in the middle; but at that 
point the fragment of the fifth book comes to an 
end; and we know no more of Civilis. It 
seems that, though the actual independence of 
the Batavi was not achieved, yet the terms 
granted were favourable, and they gained a 
remission of tribute (cf. Tac. Gem. 29). 

Cizara (Ki(apa), a fortress in the district of 
Phazemonitis in Pontus; a royal residence, but 
destroyed before Strabo’s (p. 560) time. 

Cladaus (KAddaos or KAdSeos), a river in 
Elis, flows into the Alphéus at Olympia. 

Clampetia, called by the Greeks Lampetia 
(Aapreria, Aapmérera), 2 town of Bruttium, on 
the W. coast: in ruins in Pliny’s time (iii. 72). 

Clanis (Chiana), a river of Etruria, rises S. of 
Arretium, forms two small lakes near Clusium, 
and flows into the Tiber E. of Vulsinii. 

Clanius. [Lrrrrnvs.] 

Clarus (7) KAdpos), a small town on the 
Ionian coast, near Colophon, with a celebrated 
temple and oracle of Apollo, surnamed Clarius 
(Paus. vii. 8; Strab. p. 642). Germanicus con- 
sulted this oracle (Tac. Ann. ii. 54). 

Clarus, Sex. Erucius, a friend of the 
younger Pliny, fought under Trajan in the E., 
and took Seleucia, 4.p. 115.—His son Sextus 
was a patron of literature, and was consul 
A.D. 146 (Plin. Ep. ii. 9; Gell. vi. 6). 

Classicus, Julius, a Trevir, was prefect of 
an ala of the Treviri in the Roman army under 
Vitellius, a.p. 69, but afterwards joined Civilis 
in his rebellion against the Romans. [Cuxv1u1s.] 
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Clastidium (Casteggio), a fortified town of 
the Ananes in Gallia Cispadana, not far from 
the Po, on the road from Dertona to Placentia. 
It-was the scene of the victory of Marcellus over 
the Insubrians in B.c. 222 (Polyb. ii. 84; Cie. 
Tusc. iv. 22; Strab.p.217). It was betrayed to 
Hannibal by its commander (Livy. xxi. 48: 
Polyb. iii. 69). 

Claterna, a fortified town in Gallia Cispa- 
dana, near Bononia; its name is retained in the 
small river Qwaderna (Strab. p. 216). 

Claudia. 1, Quinta, a Roman matron, not 
a Vestal Virgin, as is frequently stated. When 
the vessel conveying the image of Cybele from 
Pessinus to Rome, had stuck fast in a shallow 
at the mouth of the Tiber, the soothsayers 
announced that only a chaste woman could 
move it. Claudia, who had been accused of in- 
continency, took hold of thé rope, and the 
vessel forthwith followed her, B.c, 204, (Livy. 
xxix. 14; Ov. Fast. iv. 805; Suet. Tib. 2.)—2. 
Or Clodia, eldest of the three sisters of P. Clo- 
dius Pulcher, the enemy of Cicero, married Q. 
Marcius Rex (Plut. Cic. 29)—38, Or Clodia 
(probably the ‘Lesbia’ of Catunzus), second 
sister of P. Clodius, married Q. Metellus Celer, 
but became infamous for her debaucheries, and | 
was suspected of having poisoned her husband. 
Cicero in his letters calls her Bo@ms. (Cie. pro 
Cael. 14-20; ad Att. ii. 9.)—4, Or Clodia, 
youngest sister of P. Clodius, married L. Lucul- 
lus, to whom she proved unfaithful (Plut. 
Lucull. 21, 88). 

Claudia Gens, patrician and plebeian. The 
patrician Claudii were of Sabine origin and came 
to Rome in B.c. 504, when they were received 
among the patricians. [Cuauprus, No. 1.] 
They were noted for theit pride and haughti- 
ness, their disdain for the laws, and theit 
hatred of the plebeians. They bore various 
surnames, which are given under CLaAupIvs, 
with the exception of those with the cognomen — 
NeERo, who are better known under the latter 
name.—The plebeian Claudii were divided into — 
several families, of which the most celebrated — 
was that of MarcreLuus. q 

Claudianus, Claudius, the last of the Latin 
classic poets, flourished under Theodosius and ~ 
his sons Arcadius and Honorius. He was a — 
native of Alexandria and removed to Rome, 
where we find him in s.p. 395. He enjoyed the 
patronage of the all-powerful Stilicho, by whom 
he was raised to offices of honour and emolu- 
ment. <A statue was erected to his honour in 
the Forum of Trajan by Arcadius and Honorius, 
the inscription on which was discovered at 
Rome in the 15th century (Mommsen, J. R. N. 
6794; C.I.G. iii. 6246). He also enjoyed the 
patronage of the empress Serena, through 
whose interposition he gained a wealthy wife. — 
The last historical allusion in his writings 
belongs to 404; whence it is supposed that he 
may have been involved in the misfortunes of 
Stilicho, who was put to death 408. His extant 
works are :—1- The 3 panegyrics on the 8rd, 4th, 
and 6th consulships of Honorius, 2. A poem 
on the nuptials of Honorius and Maria. 3. 
Four short Fescennine lays on the same subject. 
4, A panegyric on the consulship of Probinus 
and Olybrius. 5. The praises of Stilicho, in 2 — 
books, and a panegyric on his consulship, in 
1 book. 6. The praises of Serena, the wife of 
Stilicho. 7. A panegyric on the consulship of 
Flavius Mallius Theodorus. 8. The Epithal- 
amium of Palladius and Celerina. 9. An inyec- 
tive against Rufinus, in 2 books. 10. An invec- 
tive against Hutropius, in 2 books, 11. De 
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Bello Gildonico, the first book of an historical 
poem on the war in Africa against Gildo. 12. 
De Bello Getico, an historical poem on the suc- 
cesful campaign of Stilicho against Alaric and 
the Goths, concluding with the battle of 
Pollentia. 13. Raptus Proserpinae, 3 books of 
an unfinished epic on the rape of Proserpine. 
14. Gigantomachia, a fragment extending to 
128 lines only. 15. 5 short epistles. 16. 
Hidyllia, a collection of 7 poems chiefly on 
subjects connected with natural history. 17. 
Epigrammata, a collection of short occasional 
pieces.—Claudian was a Pagan, and the Chris- 


tian hymns found among his poems in most 


editions are certainly spurious.—The poems of 
Claudian are distinguished by purity of lan- 
guage, and real poetical genius: his descriptions 
are often too grandiose, but many, suchas the 
Rape of Proserpine, reach a high order of poetry. 
Editions by Burmann, Amst. 1760; Jeep, Lips. 
1872. 

Claudidpolis (KAavdidrodis), the name of 
some cities called after the emperor Claudius, 
the chief of which were: 1. In Bithynia 
{[Brruynium]. 2. A town in Cappadocia, a little 
S. of Mytilene. 8. A town in Cilicia, near the 
Calycadnus. 

_ Claudius, patrician. See Cuaupra Gens.—l. 
App. Claudius Sabinus Regillensis, a Sabine 
of the town of Regillum or Regilli, who in his 
own country bore the name of Attus Clausus, 
being the advocate of peace with the Romans, 
when hostilities broke out between the two 
nations, withdrew with a large train of followers 
to Rome, B.c. 504. He was received into the 
ranks of the patricians, and lands beyond the 
Anio were assigned to his followers, who were 
formed into a new tribe called the Claudian. 
He exhibited the characteristics which marked 
his descendants, and showed the most bitter 
hatred towards the plebeians. He was consul 
495, aud his conduct towards the plebeians led 
to their secession to Mons Sacer 494. (Liv. 
ii, 16-29; Dionys. v. 40; Suet. 7ib.1.)—2. App. 
Cl. Sab. Regill., son of No.1, consul 471, treated 
the soldiers whom he commanded with such 
severity that his troops deserted him. Next 
year he was impeached, but died or killed 
himself before the trial. (Liv. ii. 59, 61; 
Dionys. ix. 54.)—3, C. Cl. Sab. Regill., brother 


of No. 2, consul 460, when App. Herdonius 


seized the Capitol. Though a staunch sup- 
porter of the patricians, he warned the decemyvir 
Appius against an immoderate use of his power. 
His remonstrances being of no avail, he with- 
drew to Regillum, but returned to defend Appius 
when impeached (Liv. iv. 6).—4. App. Cl. Cras- 
sus Regill. Sab., the decemyir, son of No. 2, 
was consul 451, and on the appointment of the 
decemyirs in that year, he became one of them, 
and was reappointed the following year. His 
real character now betrayed itself in the most 


_ tyrannous conduct towards the plebeians, till 


his attempt against Virginia led to the over- 
throw of the decemyvirate. App. was impeached 
by Virginius, but did not live to abide_his 
trial. He either killed himself, or was put to 
death in prison by order of the tribunes. (Livy. 
iii. 82-58; Dionys. xi. 3..—5. App. Claudius 
Caecus, became blind before his old age. In 
_his censorship (812), to which he was elected 


' without haying been consul previously, he built 
the Appian aqueduct, and commenced the 
Appian road, which was continued to Capua 


(liv. ix. 29; Diod. xx. 36). He retained the 
censorship four years in opposition to the law 


which limited the length of the office to eighteen 
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months. He was twice consul, in 307 and 2963 
and in the latter year he fought against the 
Samnites and Htruscans. In his old age, 
Appius by his eloquent speech induced the 
senate to reject the terms of peace which Cineas 
had proposed ‘on behalf of Pyrrhus (Liv. x. 
13; Plut. Pyrrh.19; Cic. Brut. 14,55; de Sen. 
6.) Appius was the earliest Roman writer in 
prose and verse whose name has come down to 
us. He was the author of a poem known to 
Cicero through the Greek, and he also wrote a 
legal treatise, De Usuwrpationibus (Cic. Tuse. iv. 
2,4). He left four sons and five daughters.—6. 
App. Cl. Caudex, brother of No. 5, derived his 
surname (=‘ship’s timber’) from his attention 
to naval affairs (Sen. de Brev. Vit.18). He was 
consul 264, and conducted the war against the 
Carthaginians in Sicily (Polyb. i. 11).—7. P. Cl, 
Pulcher, son of No. 5, consul 249, attacked the 
Carthaginian fleet in the harbour of Drepana, 
in defiance of the auguries, and was defeated, 
with the loss of almost all his forces. He was 
recalled and commanded to appoint a dictator, 
and thereupon named M. Claudius Glycias or 
Glicia, the son of a freedman, but the nomina- 
tion was immediately superseded. He was im- 
peached and condemned. (Liv. Hp. 19; Cic, 
Div. i. 16, 29, N.D. ii. 3; Gell. x. 2; Polyb. i. 
52.)—8. C. Cl. Centho or Cento, son of No. 5, 
consul 240, and dictator 213.—9. Tib. Cl. Nero, 
son of No. 5. An account of his descendants is 
given under Nrro.—1l0. App. Cl. Pulcher, son 
of No. 7, aedile 217, fought at Cannae 216, and 
was praetor 215, when he was sent into Sicily. 
He was consul 212, and died 211 of a wound 
which he received in a battle with Hannibal 
before Capua. (Liy. xxv. 41.)—11. App. Cl. Pul- 
cher, son of No. 10, served in Greece for some 
years under F'lamininus, Baebius, and Glabrio 
(197-191). He was praetor 187 and consul 
185, when he gained some advantages over the 
Ingaunian Ligurians. He was sent as ambas- 
sador to Greece 184 and 176, (Liv. xxxix. 33.)— 
‘12, P. Cl. Pulcher, brother of No. 11, curule 
aedile 189, praetor 188, and consul 184,—18. C. 
Cl. Pulcher, brother of Nos. 11 and 12, praetor 
180 and consul 177, when he defeated the 
Istrians and Ligurians. He was censor 160 
with Ti. Sempronius Gracchus. He died 167. 
(Liv. xlv. 44.)\—14. App. Cl. Cento, aedile 178 
and praetor 175, when he fought with success 
against the Celtiberi in Spain. He afterwards 
served in Thessaly (178), Macedonia (172), and 
Tlyricum (170).—15. App. Cl. Pulcher, son of 
No. 11, consul 148, defeated the Salassi, an 
Alpine tribe. On his return a triumph was 
refused him; and when, on his persistence, one 
of the tribunes attempted to drag him from his 
car, his daughter Claudia, one of the Vestal 
Virgins, walked by his side up to the Capitol. 
He was censor 186. He gave one of his 
daughters in marriage to Tib. Gracchus, and in 
133 with Tib. and C. Gracchus was appointed 
triumyir for the division of the lands. He 
died shortly after Tib. Gracchus. (Cic. Cael. 14, 
34; Val. Max. v. 4, 6; Vell. Pat. ii. 2.)—16. C. 
Claudius Pulcher, curule aedile 99, praetor in 
Sicily 95, consul in 92 (Cie. pro Dom. 31, 83). 
—17. App. Cl. Pulcher, consul 79, and after- 
wards governor of Macedonia.—18. App. Cl. 
Pulcher, praetor 89, belonged to Sulla’s party, 
and perished in the great battle before Rome 82 
(Plat. Swill. 29).—19. App. Cl. Pulcher, eldest 
son of No 18. In 70 he served in Asia under 
his brother-in-law, Lucullus; in 57 he was 
praetor, and though he did not openly oppose - 
Cicero’s recall from banishment, he tacitly 
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abetted the proceedings of his brother Publius. 
In 56 he was propraetor in Sardinia; and in 
54 was consul with L. Domitius Ahenobarbus, 
when a reconciliation was brought about be- 
tween him and Cicero, through the intervention 
of Pompey. In 53 he went as proconsul to 
Cilicia, which he governed“ with tyranny and 
rapacity. (Cic. ad Att. vi. 1,ad Fam. xv. 4.) 
In 51 he was succeeded in the government by 
Cicero, whose appointment Appius received 
with displeasure. On his return to Rome he 
was impeached by Dolabella, but was acquitted. 
(Cic. ad Fam. iii. 11.) In 50 he was censor 
with L. Piso, and expelled several of Caesar’s 
friends from the senate. On the breaking 
out of the civil war, 49, he fled with Pompey 
from Italy, and died in Greece before the 
battle of Pharsalia. He was an augur, and 
wrote a work on the augural discipline, which 
he dedicated to Cicero. He was also dis- 
tinguished for his legal and antiquarian know- 
ledge. (Cic. ad Fam. iii. 4, 9, 11.)—20. C. Cl. 
Pulcher, second son of No. 18, was a legatus 
of Caesar, 58, praetor 56, and propraetor in 
Asia 55, On his return he was accused of ex- 
tortion by M. Servilius, who was bribed to 
drop the prosecution. He died shortly after- 
wards. (Cic. ad Fam. viii. 8.)—21. P. Cl. Pul- 
cher, usually called Clodius and not Claudius, 
the youngest son of No. 18, the notorious enemy 
of Cicero, and one of the most profligate cha- 
racters of a profligate age. In 70 he served 
under his brother-in-law, L. Lucullus in Asia ; 
but, displeased at not being treated by Lucullus 
with the distinction he had expected, he en- 
couraged the soldiers to mutiny. He then betook 
himself to his other brother-in-law, Q. Marcius 
Rex, proconsul in Cilicia, and was entrusted 
by him with the command of the fleet. He 
fell into the hands of the pirates, who, however, 
dismissed him without ransom, through fear of 
Pompey. He next went to Antioch, and joined 
the Syrians in making war on the Arabians. 
On his return to Rome in 65 he impeached 
Catiline for extortion in his government of 
Africa, but was bribed by Catiline to let him 
escape. In 64 he accompanied the propraetor 
L. Murena to Gallia Transalpina, where he re- 
sorted to the most nefarious methods of pro- 
curing money. In 62 he profaned the mysteries 
of the Bona Dea, which were celebrated by the 
Roman matrons in the house of Caesar, who 
was then praetor, by entering the house dis- 
guised as a female musician, in order to meet 
Pompeia, Caesar’s wife, with whom he had an 
intrigue. He was discovered, and next year, 61, 
when quaestor, was brought to trial, but obtained 
an acquittal by bribing the judges. He had 
attempted to prove an alibi, but Cicero’s evi- 
dence showed that Clodius was with him in 
Rome only three hours before he pretended to 
have been at Interamna. Cicero attacked Clo- 
dius in the senate with great vehemence. In 
order to revenge himself upon Cicero, Clodius 
was adopted into a plebeian family ‘that he 
might obtain the formidable power of a tribune 
of the plebs. He was tribune 58, and, supported 
by the triumvirs Caesar, Pompey, and Crassus, 
drove Cicero into exile; but notwithstanding 
all his efforts he was unable to prevent the re- 
call of Cicero in the following year. [C1cERo.] 
In 56 Clodius was aedile and attempted to 
bring his enemy Milo to trial. Each had a 
large gang of gladiators in his pay, and frequent 
fights took place in the streets of Rome between 
. the two parties. In 53, when Clodius was a 
candidate for the praetorship, and Milo for the 
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consulship, the contests between them became © 
more violent and desperate than ever. At 
length,.on the 20th of January, 52, Clodius and 
Milo met; apparently by accident, on the Appian 
road near Bovillae. An affray ensued between 
their followers, in which Clodius was murdered. 
The mob was infuriated at the death of their 
fayourite; and such tumults followed at the 
burial of Clodius, that Pompey was appointed 
sole consul in order to restore order to the 
state. For the proceedings which followed 
see Mino. The second wife of Clodius was 
the notorious Funv1a.—22, App. Cl. Pulcher, 
the elder son of No. 20, was one of the accusers 
of Milo on the death of P. Clodius, 52.—23, App. 
Cl. Pulcher, brother of No. 21, joined his 
brother in prosecuting Milo. As the two 
brothers both bore the praenomen Appius, it is 
probable that one of them was adopted by their 
uncle Appius. [No. 19.]—24. Sex. Clodius, 
probably a descendant of a freedman of the 
Claudia gens, was a man of low condition, and 
the chief instrument of P. Clodius in all his 
acts of violence. (Cic. pro Cael. 82.) On the 
death of the latter in 52, he urged on the people 
to revenge the death of his-leader. For his 
acts of violence on this occasion, he was brought 
to trial, was condemned, and after remaining 
in exile eight years, was restored in 44 by M. 
Antonius. (Cic. ad Att. xiv. 13.) 

Claudius I., Roman emperor A.D. 41-54. His 
full name was Tre. Cuauprus Drusus Nrro 
Gprmanicus. He was the younger son of 
Drusus, the brother of the emperor Tiberius, 
and of Antonia, and was born on August Ist, 
B.c, 10, at Lyons in Gaul. In youth he was | 
weak and sickly, and was neglected and de- 
spised by his relatives. When he grew up he 
devoted the greater part of his time to literary 
pursuits, but was not allowed to take any part 
in public affairs. (Suet. Clawd. 2; Dio Cass. 
lx. 2.) He had reached the age of 50, when he 
was suddenly raised by the soldiers to the 
imperial throne after the murder of Caligula. 
He proclaimed an amnesty excepting the actual 
murderers of Caligula. Claudius was not cruel, 
but the weakness of his character made him 
the slave of his wives and freedmen, and thus 
led him to consent to acts of tyranny which he 
would never have committed of his own accord. 
He was married four times. At the time of his 
accession he was married to his third wife, the 
notorious Valeria Messallina, who governed him 
for some years, together with the freedmen 


Claudius I., Roman Emperor, A.D. 41-54, 

Bust of Emperor, laureate. TI. CLAVDIVS CAESAR AVG, 

P.M. TR. P. IMP. P. P. (Tiberius Claudius Caesar Augus- 

tus, Pontifex Maximus, Tribunitia Potestate, Imperator, 
Pater Patriae). 


Narcissus, Pallas, and others. After the execu- 
tion of Messallina, 48, a fate which she richly 
merited, Claudius was still more unfortunate in 
choosing for his wife his niece Agrippina, She 
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“ages upon him to set aside his own son, 
ritannicus, and to adopt her son, Nero, that 
she might secure the succession for the latter. 
Claudius soon after regretted this step, and 
was in consequence poisoned by Agrippina, 54. 
—Several public works of great utility were 
executed by Claudius. He built, for example, 
the famous Claudian aqueduct (Aqua Claudia), 
the port of Ostia, and the emissary by which 
the waiter of lake Fucinus was carried into the 
river Liris. In his reign the southern part 
of Britain was made a Roman province, and 
Claudius himself, though naturally timid, wished 
to make some show of military vigour, and 
went to Britain in 43, where he remained, how- 
ever, only a short time, leaving the conduct of 
the war to his generals.—Claudius wrote several 
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Claudius I., Roman Emperor, A.D, 41-54. 
Obv., head of Claudius, laureate. On the reverse is the 
head of his wife Agrippina. This coin was struck in 
Bosporus during the reign of Cotys I, 


an inverted digamma, for the consonant V; the 
left half of H for the sound of the Greek v, and 
an inverted sigma for ps. These (except the 
last) appear in some inscriptions of that reign, 
but soon fell into disuse. 

Claudius II. (M. Aurexius Cuaupivs, sur- 
named Gortuicus), Roman emperor A.D. 268— 
270, was descended from an obscure family in 
Dardania or Illyria, and by his military talents 
rose to distinction under Decius, Valerian, and 
Gallienus. He succeeded to the empire on the 
death of Gallienus (268), and soon after his 
accession defeated the Alemanni in the N. of 
Italy. Next year he gained a great victory over 
an immense host of Goths near Naissus in 
Dardania, and received in consequence the sur- 
name Gothicus. He died at Sirmium in 270, 
and was succeeded by Aurelian. (Trebell. Poll. 
Olaud.; Zosim. i. 40-43.) 

Clazomeénae (ai KAaCoueval: KAaCouénos : 
Kelisman), an important city of Asia Minor, 
and a member of the Ionian Dodecapolis, lay 
on the N. coast of the Ionian peninsula, upon 
the gulf of Smyrna. The city was said to have 


Coin of Clazomenae in Asia Minor. 


 Obv., Head of ease rev., swan (sacred to Apollo and 
abundant on the Hermus): legend Kato, and Hpaxded 

_ (@ magistrate’s name ?): date 4th cent. B.0. 

been founded by the Colophonians under Para- 

lus, on the site of the later town of Chytrium, 

but to haye been remoyed further E., as a 
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defence against the Persians, to a small island, 
which Alexander afterwards united to the main- 
land by a causeway. It was one of the weaker 
members of the Ionian league, and was chiefly 
peopled, not by Ionians, but by Cleonaeans and 
Phliasians. Under the Romans it was a free 
city. It had a considerable commerce, and was 
celebrated for its temples of Apollo, Artemis, 
and Cybele, and still more as the birthplace of 
Anaxagoras. (Hdt. i. 142, ii. 178; Paus. vii. 3, 
8; Strab. p. 644; Liv. xxxviii. 39.) 

Cléander (KAdavdpos). 1. Tyrant of Gela, 
reigned seven years, and was murdered B.c. 498. 
He was succeeded by his brother Hippocrates, 
one of whose sons was also called Cleander. 
The latter was deposed by Gelon when he 
seized the government, 491. (Hdt. vii. 154.)— 
2. A Lacedaemonian, harmost at Byzantium 
400, when the Cyrean Greeks returned from 
Asia (Xen. An, vi. vii).—8, One of Alexander’s 
officers, was put to death by Alexander in 
Carmania, 325, in consequence of his oppressive 
government in Media. (Arr. An. vi. 27.)— 
4, A Phrygian slave, and subsequently the 
profligate favourite and minister of Commodus. 
In a tumult, occasioned by a scarcity of corn, 
he was killed by the mob. (Dio Cass. lxii. 12.) 

Cléanthes (KAedv6ns). 1. A Stoic, born at 
Assos in Troas about B.c. 300. He entered life 
as a boxer, and had only four drachmas of his 
own when he began to study philosophy. He 
first placed himself under Crates, and then 
under Zeno, whose disciple he continued for 
nineteen years, with marvellous strength of 
purpose and endurance. Stories are told of his 
taking notes on bones and potsherds of Zeno’s 
lectures, when he was too poor to buy tablets 
or paper. In order to support himself, he 
worked all night at drawing water for gardens; 
but as he spent the whole day in philosophical 
pursuits, and had no visible means of support, 
he was summoned before the Areiopagus to 
account for his way of living. The judges were 


£0 delighted by the evidence of industry which 


he produced, that they voted him ten minae, 
though Zeno would not permit him to accept 
them. He was naturally slow, but his iron 
industry overcame all difficulties; and on the 
death of Zeno in 268, Cleanthes succeeded him 
in his school. He died about 220, at the age of 
80, of voluntary, starvation. He placed especial 
value on strength of will (révos, evrovia, icxvs), 
making it the source of all virtues, which Zeno 
sought rather in ¢péynots, and Chrysippus in 
cogia. A hymn of his to Zeus is still extant, 
and contains some striking sentiments. Edited 
by Sturz, 1785, and Mersdorf, Lips. 1835.— 
2. A painter of Corinth, in the 6th cent. B.c, 
Though Pliny mentions him among the in- 
ventors of linear drawing, he seems to come 
after Ecphantus. Strabo mentions two paint- 
ings of his in the temple of Artemis. (Plin. 
xxxv. 15; Strab. p. 848; Athen. p. 346; Dict. 
Ant. s.v. Pictura.) 

Cléarchus (KAéapyos). 1. A Spartan, distin- 
guished himself in several important commands 
during the latter part of the Peloponnesian war, 
and at the close of it persuaded the Spartans 
to send him as harmost to Byzantium, to pro- 
tect the Greeks in that quarter against the 
Thracians. But having been recalled by the 
Ephors, and refusing to obey their orders, he 
was condemned to death. He thereupon 
crossed over to Cyrus, collected for him a 
large force of Greek mercenaries, and marched 
with him into Upper Asia, 401, in order to de- 
throne Artaxerxes, being the only Greek who 
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was aware of the prince’s real object. After 


the battle of Cunaxa and the death of Cyrus, , 


Clearchus and the other Greek generals were 
made prisoners by the treachery of Tissa- 
phernes, and were put to death (Xen. Anab.1. 
ii; Diod. xiv. 12, 22).—2. A citizen of Heracléa 
on the Euxine, obtained the tyranny of his 
native town, B.C. 865, by putting himself at the 
head of the popular party. He governed with 
cruelty, and was assassinated 358, after a reign 
of twelve years. He is said to have been a pupil 


both of Plato and Isocrates (Diod. xv. 81; |. 


Athen. p. 85).—8. Of Soli, one of Aristotle’s pu- 
pils, author of a number of works, none of 
which are extant, on various subjects (Athen. 
pp. 4, 255, 899, 648, 697).—4, An Athenian poet 
of the New Comedy, whose time is unknown 
(Athen. p. 426). 

Cleinias. [Cxrtas.] 

Clemens. 1. T, Flavius, consul a.p. 95, son 
of the brother of Vespasian, married Domitilla, 
the daughter of Vespasian, and was put to death 
by Domitian on a charge of ‘atheism ’—that is, 
Christianity (Suet. Dom. 15; Dio Cass. lxvii. 
14). [Domrrmpa.J—2. Romanus, bishop of 
Rome at the end of the first century (Dict. of 
Christian Biog.).—8. Alexandrinus, a dis- 
tinguished Christian writer, died about a.p. 220 
(Dict. of Christian Biog.). 

Cleobis. [Brron.] 

Clédbiiline (KAcoBvAivn), or Clédbilé (KAco- 
BotAn), daughter of Cleobulus of Lindus, cele- 
brated for her composition of riddles; to her 
is ascribed a well-known one on the subject of 
the year :—‘ A father has twelve children, and 
each of these thirty daughters, on one side 
white, and on the other side black, and though 
immortal they all die.’ (Diog. Laért. i. 89.) 

Cleobiilus (KAedBovAos), one of the Seven 
Sages, of Lindus in Rhodes, son of Evagoras, 
lived about B.c. 580. He wrote lyric poems, as 
well as riddles; he was said by some to have 
been the author of the riddle on the year, gene- 
rally attributed to his daughter Cleobuline. 
He was greatly distinguished for strength and 
beauty of person. (Diog. Laért. i. 89-93.) 

Cleochares (KAcoxdpys), a Greek orator of 
Myrlea in Bithynia, contemporary with the 
orator Demochares and the philosopher Arces- 
ilas, towards the close of the 8rd century B.c. 
(Strab. p. 566). 

Cleombrotus (KAeduBporos). 1. Son of Anax- 
andrides, king of Sparta, became regent after 
the battle of Thermopylae, B.c. 480, for Plist- 
archus, infant son of Leonidas, but died in the 
same year, and was succeeded in the regency 
by his son Pausanias (Hdt. vy. 41, viiiy 71, ix. 
10).—2 I. King of Sparta, son of Pausanias, 
succeeded his brother Agesipolis I., and reigned 
B.C. 880-371. He commanded the Spartan troops 
several times against the Thebans, and fell 
fighting bravely at the battle of Leuctra (371) 
(Xen. Hell. vy. 4,15, vi. 1; Paus. ix. 18, 2).— 
8, II. King of Sparta, son-in-law of Leonidas IL., 
in whose place he was made king by the party 
of Acts IV. about 243. On the return of Leoni- 
das, Cleombrotus was deposed and banished to 
Tegea, about 240 (Plut. Agis, 11-17).—4 An 
Academic philosopher of Ambracia, said to have 
killed himself, after reading the Phaedo of 
Plato; not that he had any sufferings to escape 
from, but that he might exchange this life for a 
better. (Cic. Tuse. i. 84, 84; Lucian, Philop. 1.) 

Cleomédés (KAcouwhdys). 1, Of the island As- 
typalaea, an athlete of gigantic strength, who is 
said, in his anger with the judges at the Olym- 
pic games, to have shaken down the pillars 
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which supported a roof (Paus. vi. 9).—2. A Greek 


mathematician, probably lived in the 2nd and 


8rd centuries of the Christian era; the author of | 
a Greek treatise in two books on The Oircular 
Theory of the Heavenly Bodies (KukAuchs 
@cwpias Meredpwy BiBdAra dvo), which is still 
extant. It is rather an exposition of the system 
of the universe than of the geometrical prin- 
ciples of astronomy. Edited by Balfour, Bur- 
digal. 1605; by Bake, Lugd. Bat. 1820; and by 
Schmidt, Lips. 1832. 

Cleoménes (KAcouévns). 1. King of Sparta, 
son of Anaxandrides, reigned B.c. 520-491. He 
was a man of an enterprising but wild character. 
His greatest exploit. was his defeat of the 
Argives, in which 6000 Argive citizens fell; 
but the date of this event is doubtful. In 510 
he commanded the forces by whose assistance 
Hippias was driven from Athens, and not long 
after he assisted Isagoras and the aristocratical 
party, against Clisthenes. He expelled 700 
families opposed to Isagoras, and tried to abolish — 
the senate; the populace rose, and Cleomenes 
and Isagoras were forced to take refuge in the 
acropolis, whence they were allowed to depart 
with their Spartan troops under a truce, but 
their Athenian adherents were put to death 
(Hat. v. 64-91; Aristot.A@. roa. 19, 20). Ant 
STAGORAS tried to bribe him to assist the 
Ionians, but failed, owing it was said to the 
rebuke of Gorgo, the little daughter of Cleo- 
menes (Hdb. vii. 239). By bribing the priestess 
at Delphi, he effected the deposition of his col- 
league Demaratus, 491. Soon afterwards he 
was seized with madness and killed himself 
(Hdt. vi. 75).—2. King of Sparta, son of Cleom- 
brotus L., reigned 370-309 ; but during this long 
period we have no information about him of any 
importance (Diod. xx. 29).—8. King of Sparta, 
son of Leonidas IL., reigned 236-222. While 
still young, he married Agiatis, the widow of 
Agis IV.; and following the example of the 
latter, he endeavoured to restore the ancient 
Spartan constitution, and to regenerate the 
Spartan character. He was endowed with a 
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noble mind, strengthened and purified by philo- — 


sophy, and possessed great energy of purpose. 
He desired to unite Sparta to the Achaean 
League, but stipulated for the chief direction of 
the Peloponnesian states. It is probable that 
if Aratus had consented to this the Confedera- 
tion would have been strong enough to resist 
Macedonia, but unfortunately he refused to 
admit the pretensions of Sparta; and a war be- 
tween Sparta and the League followed, in which 
Cleomenes was successful. Having thus gained 
military renown, he felt himself sufficiently 
strong in the winter of 226-225 to put the 
Ephors to death and restore the ancient consti- 
tution. The Achaeans now called in the aid of 
Antigonus Doson, king of Macedonia, and for 
the next three years Cleomenes carried on war 
against their united forces. He was at length 
completely defeated at the battle of Sellasia 
(222), and fled to Egypt, where he was kindly 
received by Ptolemy Euergetes, but on the 
death of that king he was imprisoned by his 
successor Philopator. He escaped from prison, 
and attempted to raise an insurrection, but 
finding no one join him, he killed himself, 210. 
(Polyb. ii. v.; Plut. Cleom., Arat.) 

Cleoménes. 1. A Greek of Naucratis in 
Egypt, appointed by Alexander the Great 
nomarch of the Arabian district (yéuos) of 
Egypt, and receiver of the tribute from the 
districts of Egypt, B.c. 331. His rapacity knew 
no bounds, and he collected immense wealth by 
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his extortions. After Alexander’s death, he was 
put to death by Ptolemy, who took possession of 
his treasures. (Arrian, iii. 5; Diod. xviii. 14.)— 
2. A sculptor, the author of a group of Bacchan- 
tes (Plin. xxxvi. 33), possibly the same Cleo- 
menes as the sculptor whose name appears on 
the so-called Germanicus, in the Louvre, which 
is a Roman of the early empire, represented as 
Hermes Logius. The famous statue called the 
Venus de’ Medici, at Florence [p. 86], has com- 
monly been attributed to Cleomenes, on the 
strength of an inscription on the base; which 
states it to be the work of ‘Cleomenes, son of 
Apollodorus of Athens.’ Michaelis, however 
(Arch. Ztg. 1880), argues that the inscription 
dates only from the seventeenth century, and 
his opinion is adopted. by the best critics. 

Clédn (KAéwy), son of Cleanetus, was ori- 
ginally a tanner, and first came forward in pub- 
lic as an opponent of Pericles. On the death of 
this great man, B.c. 429, Cleon became the 
favourite of the people, and for about six years 
of the Peloponnesian. war (428-422) was the 
head of the party opposed to peace. He is 
represented by Aristophanes as a demagogue of 
the lowest kind, mean, ignorant, cowardly, 
and venal; and this view of his character is 
confirmed by Thucydides. But much weight 
cannot be attached to the satire of the poet, who 
was notonly on the aristocratic side in politics, 
but also had a quarrel with Cleon for the com- 
plaint laid against the Babylonians; and the 
usual impartiality of the historian may have 
been warped by the sentence of his banishment, 
if it be true, as has been conjectured with great 
probability, that it was through Cleon that 
Thucydides was sent into exile. But the facts 
which were beyond dispute seem to indicate 
violence in his political attacks, cruelty (in his 
speeches on the Mytilenaeans, Thue. iii. 36), and 
a boastful self-confidence, which made him as- 
sume commands for which he was incompetent, 
as at Pylos and Amphipolis. It is impossible 


therefore, to regard him as a statesman of high | 
character, though he had more merit probably” | 


than Thucydides and Aristophanes allow him. 
Cleon may be considered as the representative 
of the middle classes of Athens, and by his 
ready, though somewhat coarse, eloquence, 
gained great influence over them. In 427 he 
strongly advocated in the assembly that the 
Mytilenaeans should be put to death. In 424 
he obtained his greatest glory by taking prison- 
ers the Spartans in the island of Sphacteria, 
and bringing them in safety to Athens. Puffed 
up by this success, he obtained the command of 
an Athenian army, to oppose Brasidas in 
Thrace; but he was defeated by Brasidas, under 
the walls of Amphipolis, and fell in the battle, 
422 (Thue. iv. 21-39, v. 2-10).—The chief attack 
of Aristophanes upon Cleon was in the Knights 
(424), in which Cleon figures as an actual dra- 
matis persona, and, in default of an artificer 
bold enough to make the mask, was represented 
by the poet himself with his face smeared with 
wine lees. 

Qlednae (KAewval: KAcwvaios). 1. An an- 
cient town in Argolis, on the road from Corinth 
to Argos, on a river of the same name which 
flows into the Corinthian gulf, and at the foot 
of Mt. Apesas; said to have been built by 
Cleones, son of Pelops (Il. ii. 570; Strab. 
p. 877).—2. A town in the peninsula Athos in 
Chalcidice—8, [Hyampotis. ] ; 

Cleénymus (KAcéyvpos). 1, An Athenian, fre- 
quently attacked by Aristophanes as a pestilent 
demagogue (Ach, 88, Eg. 953, Vesp. 19, &e.). 
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—2, A Spartan, son of Sphodrias, much be- 
loved by Archidamus, the son of Agesilaus: he 
fell at Leuctra, B. c. 371 (Plat. Ages. 25, 28; 
Xen. Hell. v. 4, 25).—8. Younger son of Cleo- 
menes II., king of Sparta, was excluded from 
the throne on his father’s death, 309, in conse- 
quence of his Violent and tyrannical temper. 
In 303 he crossed over to Italy to assist the 
Tarentines against the Lucanians. He after- 
wards withdrew from Italy, and seized Corcyra ; 
and in 272 he invited Pyrrhus to attempt the 
conquest of Sparta. (Diod. xx. 104; Liv. x. 2; 
Strab. p. 280; cf. Acroratus.) 

Cleopatra (KAcomdrpa). 1, (Myth.) Daughter 
of Idas and Marpessa, and wife of Meleager, is 
said to have hanged herself after her husband’s 
death, or to have died of grief. Her real name 
was Alcyone. [Mrnracer.]—2. (Hist.) Niece 
of Attalus, married Philip, B. c. 337, on whose 
murder she was put to death by OLtympras.— 
3. Daughter of Philip and Olympias, and sister 
of Alexander the Great, married Alexander, 
king of Epirus, 336. It was at the celebration 
of her nuptials that Philip was murdered. Her 
husband died 826. After the death of her 
brother she was sought in marriage by several 
of his generals, and at length promised to 
marry Ptolemy; but having attempted to 
escape from Sardis, where she had been for years 
in a sort of honourable captivity, she was 
assassinated by Antigonus. (Diod. xviii. 23, 
xx. 87.)—4. Daughter of Antiochus III. the 
Great, married Ptolemy V. Epiphanes, 193.— 
5. Daughter of Ptolemy V. Epiphanes and 
No. 4, married her brother Ptolemy VI. Philo- 
metor, and on his death, 146, her other brother 
Ptolemy VI. Physcon. She wassoon afterwards 
divorced by Physcon, and fled into Syria.— 
6. Daughter of Ptolemy VI. Philometor and of 
No. 5, married first Alexander Balas (150), the 
Syrian usurper, and on his death Demetrius 
Nicator. During the captivity of the latter in 
Parthia, jealous of the connexion which he 
there formed with Rhodogune, the Parthian 
princess, she married Antiochus VII. Sidetes, 
his brother, and also murdered Demetrius on 
his return. She likewise murdered Seleucus, 
her son by Nicator, who on his father’s death 
assumed the government without her consent. 
Her other son by Nicator, Antiochus VIII. 
Grypus, succeeded to the throne (125) through 
her influence’; and he compelled her to drink 
the poison which she had prepared for him also. 


Cleopatra (No. 6). 
Obv., heads of Cleopatra and her son Antiochus VIII. Gry- 
pus; rev., eagle—legend BAZIAEQS ANTIOXOY BASIAIZ2HE 
KAEOMATPAS. 


[Antiocuus VIII.] She had a son by Sidetes, 
Antiochus IX., surnamed Cyzicenus. (Just. 
xxxix. 1; Appian, Syr. 69.) —7% Another 
daughter of Ptolemy VI. Philometor and No. 
5, married her uncle Physcon, when he di- 
yorced her mother. On the death of Physcon 
| she reigned in conjunction with her elder son, 
Ptolemy VIII. Lathyrus, and then in conjunc- 
| tion with her younger son, Alexander, She was 
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put to death by the latter in 89.—8, Daughter 
of Ptolemy Physcon and No. 7, married first 
her brother Ptolemy VIII. Lathyrus, and next 
Antiochus TX. Cyzicenus. She was put to death 
by Tryphaena, her own sister, wife of Antiochus 
Grypus.—9. Usually called Selene, another 
daughter of Ptolemy Physcon, married first her 
brother Lathyrus (on her gister No. 8 being 
divorced), secondly Antiochus XI. Epiphanes, 


and thirdly Antiochus X. Husebes.—10, Daugh- | 
ter of Ptolemy VIII. Lathyrus, usually called | 


Berenice. [Brrenicn, No. 4.])-11, Eldest 
daughter of Ptolemy Auletes, celebrated for her 
beauty and fascination, was 17 at the death of 
her father (51), who appointed her heir of his 
kingdom -in conjunction with her younger 
brother, Ptolemy, whom she was tomarry. She 
was expelled from the throne by Pothinus and 
Achillas, his guardians. She retreated into 
Syria, and there collected an army with which 
she was preparing to enter Egypt, when Caesar 
arrived in Egypt in pursuit of Pompey, 47 
(Caes. B. C. iii. 103, 107). “Her charms gained 
for her the support of Caesar, who replaced her 
on the throne in conjunction with her brother. 
This led to the Alexandrine war, in the course 
of which young Ptolemy perished (Bell. Alew. 
81; Dio Cass. xlii. 43). Cleopatra thus ob- 
tained the undivided rule. She was, however, 


associated by Caesar with another brother of 


Cleopatra (Yo. 11). 


Obv., head of Cleopatra; rev., eagle—legend ASKAA[QNITQ]N. IEPAS 
AZYNOY. In the field the monogram [A], and the date LNE= 
(The head of Cleopatra also appears on @ coin of M. An- 


55 B.C. 
tonius figured on p. 82.) 


the same name, and still quite a child, to whom 
she was also nominally married. She had a 
son by Caesar, called CansaRion, and she after- 
wards followed him to Rome, where she appears 
to have been at the time of his death, 44. She 
then returned to Egypt, and in 41 she met An- 
tony in Cilicia. She was now in her 28th year, 
and in the perfection of matured beauty, which, 
in conjunction with her talents and eloquence, 
- completely won the heart of Antony, who hence- 
forth appears as her devoted lover and slave. 
He returned with her to Egypt, but was obliged 
to leave her for a short time, in order to marry 
Octavia, the sister of Augustus. But Octavia 
was never able to gain his affections; he soon 
deserted his wife and returned to Cleopatra, 
upon whom he conferred the most extravagant 
titles and honours. In the war between Augus- 
tus and Antony, Cleopatra accompanied her 
lover, and was present at the battle of Actium 
(31), im the midst of which she retreated with 
her fleet, and thus hastened the loss of the day. 
She fled to Alexandria, where she was joined by 
Antony. Seeing Antony’s fortunes desperate, she 
entered into negotiations with Augustus, and 
promised to make away with Antony. She fled 
to a mausoleum she had built, and then caused 
1 report of her death to be spread. Antony, 
resolving not to survive her, stabbed himself, 
aud was drawn up into the. mausoleum, where 
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he died in her arms. She then tried to gain 
the love of Augustus, but her charms failed to 
soften his colder heart. Seeing that he de- 
termined to carry her captive to Rome, she put 
an end to her own life, either by the poison of 
an asp or by a poisoned comb, the former suppo- 
sition being adopted by most writers. She died 
in the 39th year of her age (B. c. 80), and with 
her ended the dynasty of the Ptolemies in 
Egypt, which was now made a Roman pro- 
vince. (Plut. Ant. 29-85; Dio Cass. xlix.—l.)— 
12. Daughter of Antony and No, 11, born with 
her twin brother Alexander in 40, along with 
whom she was carried to Rome after the death 
of her parents. Augustus married her to Juba, 
king of Numidia. (Dio Cass. li. 15; Plut. Ant. 
87..\—18. A daughter of Mithridates, married 
Tigranes, king of Armenia. 

Cleopatris. [Arsrnon, No. 6.] 

Cleophantus (KAcépaytos). 1, A Greek phy- 
sician early in the third century B.c. He is 
mentioned for his use of wine as a remedy. 
(Plin. xx. 81.)—2, ‘A physician of a much later 
date mentioned in the Clwentius of Cicero. 

Clédphon (KAcopév), an Athenian demagogue, 
of obscure, and, according to Aristophanes, of 
Thracian origin, vehemently opposed peace with 
Sparta in the latter end of the Peloponnesian 
war. During the siege of Athens by Lysander, 
B. Cc, 404, he was brought to trial by the aristo- 
cratical party, and was condemned and 
put to death. (Aristoph. Raz. 677 ; Xen. 
Hell. i. 7, 40.) 

Cleostratus (KAeéorparos). 1. An 
astronomer of Tenedos, said to have 
introduced the division of the Zodiac 
into signs, probably lived between B.c. 
548 and 432. (Plin. ii. 31.)—2, A youth 
of Thespiae who, when a dragon was 
devastating his country, armed himself 
in a coat of mail with spikes projecting 
from it, and offered himself to the dra- 
gon, whom he destroyed by the sacrifice 
of his own life. The name of ‘ Deliverer’ 
(caérns) was, however, given, not to 
him, but to Zeus. (Paus. ix. 26, 7.) 

Clevum, also Glevum and Glebon 
(Glowcester), a Roman colony in Britain. 

Clides (ai KAcides: C. S. Andre), ‘the Keys,’ 
a promontory on the NH. of Cyprus, with two 
islands of the same name lying off it: 

Climax (KAiwat: Hider), the name applied 
to the W. termination of the Taurus range, 
which extends along the W. coast of the Pam- 
phylian Gulf, N. of Phaselis in Lycia. Alexan- 
der made a road between it and the sea, It 
was in fact a name applied to a narrow pass over 
a ridge here and elsewhere. 

Climberrum. [Avsct.] 

Clinias (KAeivlas). 1, Father of the famous 
Alcibiades, fought at Artemisium B. c. 430, in a 
ship built and manned at his own expense: he 
fell 447, at the battle of Coronea.—2. A younger 
brother of Alcibiades.—3, Father of Aratus of 
Sicyon, was murdered by Abantidas, who seized 
the tyranny, 264—4, A Pythagorean philo- 
sopher, of Tarentum, a contemporary and friend 
of Plato. 

Clio. [Musaz.] 

Clisthenes (KAcioG€vns). 1. Tyrant of Sicyon. 
In B. c. 595, he aided the Amphictyons in the 
sacred war against Cirrha, which ended, after 
| ten years, in the destruction of the guilty city. 
| He was possessed by an anti-Dorian spirit, 
which led him to give contemptuous names to 
the Dorian tribes. The Hylleis, Dymanes, and 
|Pamphyli he’ changed to Hyatae, Choireatae, 
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and Onéatae (Pigs and Asses). In the same 
feeling he made war on Argos, apparently with 
success, and suppressed the rhapsodists of 
Homer, because they told of the glories of the 
Argives. His death cannot be placed earlier 
than 532, in which year he won the victory in 
the chariot-race at the Pythian games. (Hat. 
y. 67; Thuc.i. 18.) His daughter Agarista was 
given in marriage to Megacles the Alemaeonid. 
The famous anecdote of the marriage feast is 
told in Hdt. vi. 125.—2, An Athenian, son of 
Megacles and Agarista, and grandson of No. 1, 
appears as the head of the Alemaeonid clan on 
the banishment of the Pisistratidae. He was 
opposed by Isagoras and the great body of the 
nobles, to whom the Solonian constitution gave 
all political power. Clisthenes, as Herodotus 
says, took the people into partnership, and in 
his reforms aimed at placing the constitution 
on a democratic basis; so that he was the real 
founder of Athenian democracy. Aristotle calls 
his reforms the fifth change of constitution 
in Athenian history: they consisted in (1) the 
abolition of the four ancient tribes and the 
establishment of ten tribes, with a further sub- 
division into demes, which became the local 
units in political arrangements. In all this he 
desired to get rid of old associations. From the 
number of ten tribes followed the number 500 
for the Boule; (2) he introduced the law of 
ostracism as a machinery for getting rid of a 


violent party leader without civil war; (8) he; 


re-established election by lot; (4) he so arranged 
the Heliaea as to give greater judicial power to 
all citizens (Dict. of Ant. art. Dicastes). Isa- 
goras and his party called in the aid of the Spar- 
tans, but were defeated [see CrEomENnES], and 
Clisthenes, who had retired for a time, when the 
Spartans demanded the expulsion of the ac- 
cursed Alemaeonids, was recalled and made 
good his reforms, B. c. 508. Nothing certain is 
known of his after life. (Hdt. v. 638-78, vi.131; 
Avistot. °A@. moA. 20, 21, 41; Dict. Ant. s. vv. 
Boule, Demus, Exsiliwm, Tribus).—8. An Athe- 
nian, whose foppery and effeminate profligacy 
brought him under the lash of Aristophanes 
(Nub. 354, Thesm. 574). 

Clitarchus (KAcirapxos). 1. Tyrant of Ere- 
tria in Huboea, was supported by Philip against 
the Athenians, but was expelled from Eretria 
by Phocion, B.c. 841 (Dem. Phil. iii. 125; 
Plut. Phoc. 13, Dem. 17).—2. Son of the his- 
torian Dinon, accompanied Alexander the Great 
in his Asiatic expedition, and wrote a history of 
it. This work was deficiency in veracity and 
inflated in style, but appears nevertheless to 
have been much read, owing to the interest_of 
his narrative. His work was largely used by 
Curtius and Diodorus. (Quintil. x. 1, 74; Cic. 
Brut. 11, 42, de Leg. i. 2; Plut. Them. 27.) 

Cliternum or Cliternia (Cliterninus), a town 
of the Frentani, in the territory of Larinum. 

Clitémachus (KAc:réuayxos), a Carthaginian 
by birth, and called Hasdrubal in his own coun- 
try, came to Athens in the fortieth year of his 
age, and there studied under Carneades, on 
whose death he became the head of the New 

Academy, 3B.c. 129. Of his works, which 
amounted to 400 books, only a few titles are 
preserved. His main object in writing them 
was to make known the philosophy of his master 
| Carneades. When Carthage was taken in 146, 
he wrote a work to console his countrymen. 
 Clitor or Clitérium (KAcirwp; KAeirdpios : 
near Klitwras, Ru.), a town in the N. of Arcadia 
_On a river of the same name, a tributary of the 
Aroanius : it was traditionally founded by Azan, 
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and was part of the Azanian district: it had 
temples of Demeter, Asclepius, and Hileithyia ; 
and a temple of the Dioscuri half a mile from 
the gates (Paus. viii. 4, 21). There was a 
fountain in the neighbourhood, the waters of 
which are said to have given to persons who 
drank of them a dislike for wine (Ov. Met. xv. 
322; Athen. p.* 48). It joined the Achaean 
League and bravely repelled the Aetolians 
(Rolyb. iv. 18). 

Clitumnus (Clitwmno), a small river in Um- 
bria, springs from a beautiful rock in a grove of 
cypress-trees, where was a sanctuary of the god 
Clitumnus, and falls into the Tinia, a tributary 
of the Tiber. The valley of the Clitumnus was 
famed for a breed of white cattle. (Verg. Georg. 
li. 146; Prop. ii. 19; Juv. xii. 18.) 

Clitus (KAc?ros or KAeités). 1. Son of Bar- 
dylis, king of Illyria, defeated by Alexander the 
Great, B.c. 885.—2. A Macedonian, one of 
: Alexander’s generals and friends, surnamed the 
Black (MéAas). He saved Alexander’s life at 
the battle of Granicus, 834. In 828 he was slain 
by Alexander at a banquet, when both parties 
were heated with wine, and Clitus had provoked 
| the king’s resentment by a taunt. Alexander 
was inconsolable at his friend’s death. [ALEX- 
ANDER. |—8. Another of Alexander’s officers, sur- 
named the White (Aevxds) to distinguish him 
from the above (Arrian, Anab. vii. 12).—4. An 
officer who commanded the Macedonian fleet 
for Antipater in the Lamian war, 323, and 
defeated the Athenian fleet. In 821, he ob- 
tained from Antipater the satrapy of Lydia, 
from which he was expelled by Antigonus, 319. 
He afterwards commanded the fleet of Poly- 
sperchon, and was at first successful, but his 
ships were subsequently destroyed by Antigo- 
nus, and he was killed on shore, 318. (Diod. 
XViil. 15, 39, 52, 72.) 

Cloacina or Cluacina, the ‘ Purifier’ (from 
cloare or cluere, ‘to wash’ or ‘purify’), asur- 
name of VENUS. 

Clodius. [Cxiavuptius.] 

Clodius, Albinus. [ALBrInus.] 

Clodius Macer. [Macer.] s 

Cloelia, a Roman virgin, one of the hostages 
given to Porsena, escaped from the Etruscan 
camp, and swam across tho Tiber to Rome. 
She was sent back by the Romans to Porsena, 
who was so struck with her gallant deed, that 
he not only set her at liberty, but allowed her 
to take with her a part of the hostages. He 
also rewarded her with a horse adorned with 
splendid trappings, and the Romans with the 
statue of a woman on horseback, which was 
erected in the Sacred Way.. (Liv. ii. 13; Dionys. 
y. 88; Verg. Aen. viii. 651.) 

Cloelia or Cluilia Gens, of Alban origin, 
said to have been received among the patricians 
on the destruction of Alba. A few of its 
members with the surname Siculus obtained 
the consulship in the early years of the republic, 

Clénas (KAovas), of Thebes, a poet, and one 
of the earliest musicians of Greece, probably 
lived about B.c. 620. In music he is noticeable 
for composing hymns for a flute accompani- 
ment, instead of the accompaniment of the 
cithara. (Paus. x. 7,3; TERPANDER.) 

Cloénius (KAdos), leader of the Boeotians it 
the war against Troy, slain by Agenor (Il. i 
495, xv. 840; Diod. iv. 67). 

Clota Aestuarium (Frith of Clyde), on the 
W. coast of Scotland. 

Cidthd. [Morraz.] 

Clientius Habitus, A., of Larinum, accused 
in B.c. 74his stepfather, Statius Albius Gpyis 
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nicus, of haying attempted to procure his death 
by poison. Oppianicus was condemned, and 


it was generally believed that the judges had | 


been bribed by Cluentius. In 66, Cluentius 
was himself accused by young Oppianicus, son 
of Statius Albius who had died in the interval, 
of three acts of poisoning. He was defended 
by Cicero in the brilliant oration still extant, 
and acquitted. Quintilian (ii. 17, 21) speaks ot 
Cicero having boasted that he misled the 
judices. is 

Clinia (Ru. on a hill between Coruna del 
Conde and Pennalba de Castro), a town of the 
Arevacae in Hispania Tarraconensis, and a 
Roman. colony. 

Clipéa or Clypéa. [Asris.] 

Clisium (Clusinus: Chiwsi), one of the most 
powerful of the 12 Etruscan cities, situated 
on an eminence above the river Clanis, and 
SW. of the Lacus Clusinus (L. di Chiwst), 
| aide p. 226). It was more anciently called 

amers or Camars, whence we may conclude 
that it was founded by the Umbrian race of the 
Camertes. It was the royal residence of 
Porsena, and at Poggio Gajella, three miles 
NNE. of Chiusi is a bill, in which can be traced 
the remains of the celebrated sepulchre of this 
king in the form of a labyrinth (Dict. of Ant. 
art. Labyrinthus). Subsequently Clusium was 
in alliance with the Romans, by whom it was 
regarded as a bulwark against the Gauls. Its 
siege by the Gauls, B.c. 391, led, as is well 
known, to the capture of Rome itself by the 
Gauls. Clusium probably became a Roman 
colony, since Pliny (iii. 52) speaks of Clusini 
Veteres et Novi. In its neighbourhood were 
cold baths (Hor. Hp. i. 15, 9). 

Clisius (Chiese), a river in Cisalpine Gaul, 
a tributary of the Ollius, and the boundary be- 
tween the Cenomani and Insubres (Pol. ii. 32), 

Cluvius, a family of Campanian origin, of 
which the most important person was M., 
Cluvius Rufus, consul suffectus a.p. 45, and 
governor of Spain under Galba, 69, on whose 
death he espoused the cause of Vitellius. He 
was a historian, and wrote an account of the 
times of Nero, Galba, Otho, and Vitellius. (Tac. 
Hist. i. 8, ii. 65, iv. 48, Ann. xiii. 20, xiv. 2; 
Plin. Ep. ix. 19.) Itis probable that his writ- 
ings were a chief source of information for 
Tacitus, Plutarch and Suetonius as regards the 
above-mentioned reigns. 

Clyméné (KAvuévn). 1. Daughter of Oceanus 
and Tethys, and wife of Iapetus, to whom she 
bore Atlas, Prometheus, and others (Hes. Th. 
851, 507; Verg. Georg. iv. 845).—2. Daughter 
of Iphis or Minyas, wife of Phylacus or Cepha- 
lus, to whom she bore Iphiclus and Alcimede. 
According to Hesiod and others she was the 
mother of Phaéton by Helios. (Paus. x. 29; 
Od. xi. 825; Apollod. iii. 9..—3, A companion of 
Helena, with whom she was carried off by Paris 
(Ii. iii, 144). 

Clytaemnestra (KAvtaiuynorpa), daughter 
of Tyndareus and Leda, sister of Castor, and 
half-sister of Pollux and Helena, She was 
married to Agamemnon. During her husband’s 
absence at Troy she lived in adultery with 
Aegisthus, and on Agamemnon’s return to 
Mycenae she murdered him with the help of 
Aegisthus. [AGAmMEMNoN.] She was _ subse- 
quently put to death by her son Orestes, who 
thus avenged the murder of his father. For 
details see ORESTES. 

Cnémis (Kv7juis; Spartia), arange of moun- 
tains on the frontiers of Phocis and Locris, 
from which the N, Locrians were called Epi- 
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enemidii. A branch of these mountains runs 
out into the sea, forming the promontory 
Cnémides (Kyjuides), with a town of the same 
name—upon it, opposite the promontory 
Cenaeum in Huboea. (Strab. pp. 416, 426.) 
Cnémus (Kyjuos), Spartan admiral in B.¢, 
430, when he made a descent upon Zacynthus. 
In the following year he operated without 
success against Phormio. (Thuc. ii. 66, 80.) 
Cnidus or Gnidus (Kvidos: Kvidios: Ru. at 
Cape Krio), a celebrated city of Asia Minor, 
on the promontory of Triopium on the coast 
of Caria, was a Lacedaemonian colony, and 
the chief city of the Dorian Hexapolis. It 
was built partly on the mainland and partly 
on an island joined to the coast by a cause- 
way, and had two harbours. It had a con- 
siderable commerce; and it was resorted to 
by. travellers from all parts of the civilised 
world, that they might see the statue of 
Aphrodite by Praxiteles, which stood in her 
temple here. The city possessed also temples 
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Harbour and ruins of Cnidus. 


of Apollo and Poseidon. ‘The great naval 
defeat of Pisander by Conon (s.c. 894) took 
place off Cnidus. Pliny mentions it as a free 
city (v. 104). Among the celebrated natives 
of the city were Ctesias, Eudoxus, Sostratus, 
and Agatharchides. It is said to have been 
also called, at an early period, Triopia, from 
its founder Triopas, and, in later times, 
Stadia. (Strab. p. 656; Paus. v. 24, 7, viii. 
30, x, 11.) 

Cnosus or Gndsus, subsequently Cnossus or 
Gnossus (Kywods, Tvywaods, Kywoods, Tywadds: 
Kyéo.os, Kvyéoows: Makro-Teikho), an an- 
cient town of Crete, and the capital of king 
Minos, was situated in a fertile country on the 
river Caeratus (which was originally the name 
of the town), at a short distance from the 
N. coast. It was at an early time colonised 


Coin of Cnosus. 


Obv., Head of Hera with wreath of flowers; rev., laby- 
rinth, spear-head and thunderbolt (for Zeus). Coin of 
4th cent. B.C, 


by Dorians, and from it Dorian institutions 
spread over the island. Its power was weak- 
ened by the growing importance of Gortyn 
and Cydonia; and these towns, when united, 
were more than a match for Cnosus—Cnosus 
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is frequently mentioned by the poets in conse- 
quence of its connexion with Minos, Ariadne, 
the Minotaur, and the Labyrinth; and the 
adjective Cnosius, Cnossius, or Gnossius is fre- 
quently used as equivalent to Cretan. The 
marriage of Zeus with Hera was celebrated as 
an annual festival, and Hera appears on the 
coins as a bride. (Od. xix. 178; Strab. p. 477; 
Polyb. iv. 53; Diod. i. 61.) 

Cobus or Cohibus (K@fos), a river of Asia, 
flowing from the Caucasus into the E. side of 
the Huxine. 

Cocalus (KéKaAdos), king of Sicily, received 
Daedalus on his flight from Crete, and with 
the help of his daughters put Minos to death, 
when the latter came in pursuit of Daedalus 
(Diod. iy. 78, 80; Hyg. Fab. 44; Paus. vii. 4). 

Cocceius Nerve. [Nunrva.] 

Coché (Kwx7), a city on the Tigris, near Cte- 
siphon. 

Cocinthum or Cocintum (Punta di Stilo), 
a promontory on the SE. of Bruttium in 
Italy, with a town of the same name upon it, 
(Pol. ii. 14). 

Cocles, Horatius—that is, Horatius the 
‘one-eyed ’—a hero of the old Roman lays, is 
said to have defended the: Sublician bridge 
along with Sp. Lartius and T. Herminius 
against the whole Etruscan army under 
Porsena, while the Romans broke down the 
bridge behind them. When the work was 
nearly finished, Horatius sent back his two 
companions. As soon as the bridge was quite 
destroyed, he plunged into the stream and swam 
across to the city in safety amid the arrows of 
the enemy. The state raised a statue to his 
honour, which was placed in the Comitium, and 
allowed him as much land as he could plough 
round in one day. Polybius relates that Hora- 
tius defended the bridge alone, and perished in 
the river. (Liv. ii. 10; Dionys. v. 24; Plut. 
Poplic. 16; Polyb. vi. 55; Gell. iv. 5.) 

Cocossates, a people in Aquitania, mentioned 
with the Tarbelli (Caes. B. G. iii. 27). 

Cocylium (KoxvaAiov), an Aeolian city in 
Mysia, whose inhabitants (KoxvAtra) are men- 
tioned by Xenophon; but it was abandoned 
eS Pliny’s time (Xen. Hell. iii. 1, 16; Plin. 
v. 122). 

_ Cdcytus (Kwxurds; Vuvos), a river in Epirus, 
a tributary of the Acheron. Like the Acheron, 
the Cocytus was supposed to be connected with 
the lower world, and hence came to be de- 
scribed as a river ¢m the lower world. 
{[AcuERon; AVERNUS. ] 

Codanus Sinus, the SW. part of the Baltic, 
whence the Danish islands are called Coda- 
nonia (Mela, iii. 4). 

Codomannus. [Danius. 

Codrus (Kddpos). 1. Son of Melanthus, and 
last king of Athens. When the Dorians invaded 
Attica from Peloponnesus (about B.c. 1068 ac- 
cording to mythical chronology), an oracle 
declared that they should be victorious if the 
life of the Attic king was spared. Codrus 
thereupon resolved to sacrifice himself for his 
country. He entered the camp of the enemy in 
disguise, began to quarrel with the soldiers, and 
was slain in the dispute. When the Dorians 
discovered the death of the Attic king, they 
returned home. ‘Tradition adds, that as no one 
was thought worthy to succeed such a patriotic 
king, the kingly dignity was abolished, and Me- 
don, son of Codrus, was appointed archon for 
\life instead. Pausanias (i. 19, 6) speaks of a 
‘spot cn the banks of the [lissus where Codrus 
was slain. An inscription has been found about 
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the temenos of Codrus, showing that it was 
between the Dionysion and the city gate, SE. of 
the Acropolis : it was also the temenos of Neleus 
(American Journ. Arch. 1887; cf. C.I.A. iii. 
943).—2, A Roman poet (possibly a pseudonym), 
ridiculed by Virgil (Hcl. vy. 11, vii. 22) 
Juvenal (i. 2) speaks of a Cordus or Codrus, as 
author of a tiresome Thebaid. 

Coela (rd kotAa ris EvBolas), ‘the Hollows 
of Huboea,’ the W. coast of Euboea, between 
the promontories Caphareus and Chersonesus. 
very dangerous to ships: here a part of the 
Persian fleet was wrecked, B.c. 480 (Hdt. viii. 
113; Strab. p. 445). 

Coelé (KoiAn), an Attic demus belonging to 
the tribe Hippothoontis, a little way beyond the 
Melitian gate at Athens: here Cimon and 
Thucydides were buried. 

Coelésyria. (Synrza.] 

Coelétae or Coelaletae, a people of Thrace, 
divided into Majores and Minores, in the 
district Coeletica, between the Hebrus and the 
gulf of Melas. 

Coelius. [Caxttus.] 

Coelus (KoiAds Atuny) or Coela (Ko?Aa), a sea- 
port town in the Thracian Chersonese, near 
CynossmMa (Plin. v. 50; Mela, ii. 2, 7). 

Coenus (Kotvos), son-in-law of Parmenion, 
one of the ablest generals of Alexander, died on 
the ne B.C. 327 (Arrian, i. 6, iv. 16, v. 16, 
vi. 2). 

Coenyra (Kolvupa: Kinyra)) a town in the 
island of Thasos, opposite Samothrace. 

Coés (Kéns), of Mytilene, dissuaded Darius 
Hystaspis, in his Scythian expedition, from 
breaking up his bridge of boats over the 
Danube. For this good counsel he was 
rewarded by Darius with the tyranny of Myti- 
lene. On the breaking out of the Ionian revolt, 
B.C. 501, he was stoned to death by the Mytile- 
naeans. (Hdt. iv. 97, v. 11, 37.) 

Colapis (KéAwy in Dio Cass. : Kulpa), a river 
in Pannonia, flows into the Savus: on it dwelt 
the Colapiani (Strab. pp. 207, 214). 

Colchis (KoAxis : KéAxos), acountry of Asia, « 
bounded on the W. by the Euxine, on the N. by 
the Caucasus, on the E. by Iberia; on the S. 
and SW. the boundaries were somewhat indefi- 


: nite, and were often considered to extend as far 


as Trapezus (Trebizond). The land of Colchis 
(or Aea), and its river Phasis are famous in the 
Greek mythology. [ArGonav7aE.] The name 
of Colchis is first mentioned by Aeschylus and 
Pindar (Pind. Pyth. iv. 378, Aesch. Pr. 518), but 
it was probably known to the Greeks at least as 
early as the 7th century B.c. from its commerce 
with the Milesian settlements on the Euxine, 
especially in linen. It was a very fertile 
country, and yielded timber, pitch, hemp, flax, 
and wax, as articles of commerce; but it was 
most famous for its manufactures of linen, on 
account of which, and of certain physical 
resemblances, Herodotus supposed the Col- 
chians to have been a colony from Egypt 
(Hdt. ii. 104; Strab. p. 498). The land was 
governed by its native princes, until Mithri- 
dates Kupator made it subject to the kingdom 
of Pontus. After the Mithridatic war, it was 
overrun by the Romans, but they did not sub- 
due it till the time of Trajan. Under the later 
emperors the country was called Lazica, from 
the name of one of its principal tribes, the Lazi. 

Colias (KwAfas), @ promontory on the W. 
coast of Attica, 20 stadia S. of Phalerum, with a 
temple of Aphrodite, where some of the Persian 
ships were cast after the battle of Salamis 
(Hat. viii. 96). 
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Collatia (Collatinus). 1. (Castellaccio), a 
Sabine town in Latium, near the right bank of 
the Anio, taken by Tarquinius Priscus—2, A 
town in Apulia, east of Teanum. 

Collatinus, L. Tarquinius, son of Egerius, 
and nephew of Tarquinius Priscus, derived the 
surname Collatinus from the town Collatia, of 
which his father was governor. The outrage 
offered to his wife Lucretia by Sex. Tarquinius 
led to the dethronement of Tarquinius Super- 
bus. Collatinus and L. Junius Brutus were 
the first consuls; but as the people could not 
endure the rule of any of the hated race of the 
Tarquins, Collatinus resigned his office and 
retired from Rome to Lavinium. (Liv. i. 38, 57, 
ii. 2; Dionys. iv. 64.) 

Collina Porta, [Roma.] 

Coll¥tus (KoAAurds, also KoAutrés ! KoAAv- 
revs), 2 demus in Attica, belonging to the tribe 


Aegeis, was within the walls of Athens, and | 


formed one of the districts into which the city 
was divided. [ArHENaE.] It was the demus of 
Plato and the residence of Timon the mis- 
anthrope. 

Colonae (KoAwvai), a small town in the Troad 
(Strab. p. 589; Thue. i. 181; Plin. y. 122). 

Colonia Agrippina or Agrippinensis (Co- 
logne on the Rhine), originally the chief town 
of the Ubii, and called Oppidwm or Civitas 
Ubioruwm, was a place of small importance till 
A.D. 51, when a Roman colony was planted in 
the town by the emperor Claudius, at the in- 
stigation of his wife Agrippina, who was born 
here, and from whom it derived its new name. 
Its inhabitants received the jus Italicum. It 
soon became a large and flourishing city, and 
was the capital of Lower Germany. (Tac. Ann. 
i, 86, xii. 27, Hust. iv. 28; Strab. p. 194; 
Ammian, xy. 11.) At Cologne there are still 
several Roman remains, an ancient gate, with 
the inscription C. C. A. A., ie. Colonia Claudia 
Augusta Agrippinensis, and the foundations 
of the Roman walls. 

Colonia (Kara Hissar), a Byzantine fortress 
town in Pontus, between Cabira and Nicopolis. 

Colonia Equestris. [Noviopunvum.] 

Colonus (KoAwyds: KoAwvets, -vitns, -vidTns), 
a demus of Attica, belonging to the tribe Aegeis, 
afterwards to the tribe Antiochis, ten stadia (or 
about 13 mile) NNW. from the Dipylon gate of 
Athens, near the Academy, lying on and round 
a hill celebrated for a temple: of Poseidon. 
This hill was called Colonus Hippius, as being 
sacred to Poseidon, and to distinguish it from 
the other Colonus Agoraeus in Athens [see 
ATHENAE]. The ecclesia summoned by Pisander 
met within the enclosure of the temenos of this 
temple on the hill Colonus (Thue. viii. 67). 
There were at Colonus altars both of Poseidon 
Hippius and Athene Hippia, and shrines (jpéa) 
of Oedipus, Adrastus, Theseus, and Pirithous; 
end also a grove of the Eumenides, probably 
on the NE. side of the hill. About 4 of a mile 
NNE. of the hill there is another hillock, which 
was the hill of Demeter Euchlotis (Soph. O. C. 
1600); traces of old buildings are found there. 
It is conjectured that the 7p@a above mentioned 
and the grave of Oedipus lay between these 
mounds. The chasm, however, of the Karap- 
pdxrns 650s no longer exists. Sophocles, who 
describes the scenery, was a native of the 
demus (cf. Paus. i. 39, 4). 

Godléphon (KoAopadv: Ru., near Deirmendere), 
one of the twelve Ionian cities of Asia Minor, 
was said to have been founded by Mopsus, a 
grandson of Tiresias. It stood about 10 miles 


from the coast, near the river Halesus, which | 
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was famous for the coldness of its water, between 
Lebedus and Ephesus, 120 stadia (12 geog. 
miles) from the former and 70 stadia (7 g. m.) 
fromthe latter: its harbour was called Notium. 
It was one of the most powerful members of 
the Ionian confederacy, possessing a consider- 
able fleet and excellent cavalry; but it suffered 
greatly in war, being taken at different times 
by the Lydians, the Persians, Lysimachus, and 
the Cilician pirates. The old Colophon was 
desolated by Lysimachus, B.c. 302 (Paus. vii. 3, 
4). Thus in Roman times the real Colophon 
had lost its importance, and the name was 
transferred to Notium: hence Pliny (y. 116) 
speaks of Notium as having disappeared, because 
its name had passed out of use: hence also 
Mela (i. 17) mentions Colophon, and not Notium: 
the town which they knew as Colophon was 
really the old Notium. It was made a free city 
by the Romans after their war with Antiochus 
the Great. Besides claiming to be the birth- 
place of Homer, Colophon was the native city 
of Mimnermus, Hermesianax, and Nicander 
(Paus. vii. 8, viii. 28; Hdt. i. 14; Liv. xxxviii. 
89; Xen. Hell. i.1, 4). It was also celebrated 
for the oracle of Apollo Clarius in its neigh- 
bourhood. [Ciarus.] 

Colossae (KoAogoat, aft. KoAdcoa: KoAdoo- 
onvés, Strab., KoAocoaeds, N. T.; Khonas, Ru.), 
a city of Great Phrygia in the plain on the 
river Lycus, once of great importance (Strab. 
p. 576; Hat. vii. 30; Xen. Anab. i. 2, 6), but so 
reduced by the rise of the neighbouring cities 
of Laodicea and Hierapolis, that the later geo- 
graphers do not even mention it, and it might 
have been forgotten but-for its place in the 
early history of the Christian Church. <A for- 
tress called Chonae (X@va:) was formed (prob- 
ably by Justinian) on a precipitous hill 8 miles 
S. of Colossae, the position of which was not 
defensible; and in the course of the 8th cent. 
B.C. altogether absorbed its population, so that 
its name passed away, and the village near its 
site bears the name Khonas. 

Colotes (KoAdérns). 1. Of Lampsacus, a 
hearer of Epicurus, against whom Plutarch 
wrote two of his works.—2, A sculptor of Paros, 
flourished B.c. 444, and assisted Phidias in 
executing the colossus of Zeus at Olympia. 

Colimella, L. Junius Moderatus, a native of 
Gades in Spain, and a contemporary of Seneca, 
We have no particulars of his life} it appears, 
from his own account, that at some period of 
his life he visited Syria and Cilicia; but Rome 
appears to have been his ordinary residence. 
He wrote a work upon agriculture (De Re 
Rustica), in twelve books, which is still extant. 
It treats not only of agriculture proper, but of 
the cultivation of the vine and the olive, of 
gardening, of rearing cattle, of bees, &c. The 
tenth book, which treats of gardening, is com- 
posed in dactylic hexemeters of no poetical 
merit, and forms a sort of supplement to the 
Georgics. There is also extant a work De Ar- 
boribus, in.one book. The style of Columella 
is easy and clear, but ornate. Edition by Schnei- 
der, in Scriptores Rei Rusticae. 

Columnae Herculis. {Apyna; Caupn.] 

Colaithus (KéAovGos), a Greek epic poet of 
Lycopolis in Egypt, lived at the beginning of 
the 6th century of our era, the author of a 
poem on ‘The Rape of Helen’ (‘EAévns aprayf), 
of 892 hexameter lines. Edited by Bekkez, 
Berl. 1816, and Schaefer, Lips. 1825. 

Colyttus. (Couiytvs.]) 

Comama, a town of Pisidia, NW. of Ter- 
messus. 
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Comana (Kéuava). 1. C. Pontica (Guwminik, 
7 miles NH, of Tokat, Ru.), a flourishing city 
of Pontus, upon the river Iris. Its commercial 
importance arose from the fact that it lay upon 
the trade route from Armenia and Pontus to 
the port of Amisus: its religious importance 
arose from its temple of Artemis Taurica, 
the foundation of which tradition ascribed to 
Orestes. The high priests of this temple took 
rank next after the king, and their domain was 
increased by Pompey after the Mithridatic war, 
when he gave the high-priesthood to Archelaus 
and the district within a radius of 8 miles. At- 
tached to the temple were numerous slaves 
(fepdSovAo1), a mark of the Asiatic character of 
this Artemis. No pig was allowed to come near 
the temple or even into the city (Strab. pp. 547, 
557-560, 796; ARTEMIS).—2, Cappadociae, or 
C. Chryse (Bostan), in Cataonia, was also 
celebrated for a temple of Artemis Taurica, the 
foundation of which was likewise ascribed by 
tradition to Orestes. Strabo, who had himself 
visited the place, describes the wonderful gorge 
at this point where the Pyramus breaks through 
the Taurus range. Comana lay in a glen a 
little off the main Roman road from Cocussus 
to Sebasteia. In the temple were 6,000 slaves, 
male and female, subject to the priest, who 
ranked next to the king of Cappadocia (Strab. 
pp- 535, 5386; Bell. Alex. 66). [For the local 
goddess Ma, identified with Artemis, see 
ARTEMIS. ] 

Combréa (KéuBpera), a town in the Macedo- 
nian district of Crossaea, 

Cominium, a town in Samnium, destroyed 
a the Romans in the Samnite wars (Liv. x. 
44). 

Commagéne (Koupaynvy), the NE.-most dis- 
trict of Syria, was bounded on the E. and SE. 
by the Euphrates, on the N. and NW. by the 
Taurus, and on the 8. by Cyrrhestice. It 
formed a part of the Greek kingdom of Syria, 
after the fall of which it maintained its inde- 
pendence under a race of kings of the family 
of the Seleucidae, whose names were Mithri- 
dates I, Callinicus (stepson of Antiochus VIII. 


-Epiphanes of Syria), Antiochus, Mithridates IT., 


_ Antoninus Pius in the empire. 


who sided with Antony at Actium (Plut. Ant. 
61), Mithridates III, Antiochus III., who 
reigned till 4.p. 17, when Tiberius gave over 
Commagene to the province of Syria (Tac. Ann. 
ii. 42): it was restored in 38 to Antiochus IV., 
called Epiphanes Magnus, who reigned till «.p. 
72, when Commagene, with Samosata (= Flavia) 
as its chief town, became part of the province 
governed by the legatus of Syria (Suet. Vesp. 8). 
Commius, king of the Atrebates, was ad- 
vanced to that dignity by Caesar, who had great 
confidence in him. He was sent by Caesar to 
Britain to accompany the ambassadors of the 
British states on their return to their native 
country, but he was cast into chains by the 
Britons, and was not released till the Britons 
had been defeated by Caesar, and found it ex- 
pedient to sue for peace. In B.c. 52 he joined 
the other Gauls in their great revolt against the 
Romans, and continued in arms even after the 
capture of Alesia. (Caes. B. G. iv. 21, vii. 76.) 
Commodus, L, Ceidnius, was adopted by 
Hadrian, a.pD. 186, when he took the name of L. 
Az ius Verus Cansar. His health was weak; 
he died on the 1st of January, 188, and was 
interred in the mausoleum of Hadrian. His 
son lL. Aurelius Verus was the colleague of 
[VERUS. | 
Commodus, L. Aurélius, Roman emperor, 
A.D. 180-192, son of M. Aurelius and the younger 
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Faustina, was born at Lanuvium, 161, and was 
thus scarcely twenty when he succeeded to the 
empire. He was an unworthy son of a noble 
father. Notwithstanding the great care which 
his father had bestowed upon his education, 
he turned out one of the most sanguinary and 
licentious tyrants that ever disgraced a throne. 
It was after the suppression of the plot against 
his life, which had been organised by his sister 
Lucilla, 183, that he first gave uncontrolled 
sway to his ferocious temper. He resigned the 
government to various favourites who followed 
each other in rapid succession (Perennis, Cle- 
ander, Laetus, and Eclectus), and abandoned 
himself without interruption to the most shame- 
less debauchery. But he was at the same time 
the slave of the most childish vanity, and 
sought,to gain popular applause by fighting as 
a gladiator, and slew many thousands of wild 
beasts in the amphitheatre with bow and spear, 
In consequence of these exploits he assumed 
the name of Hercules, and demanded that he 
should be worshipped as that god, 191. In the 
following year his concubine Marcia found on 
his tablets, while he was asleep, that she was 
doomed to perish along with Laetus and Eclec- 
tus and other leading men in the state. She 
forthwith administered poison to him, but as 
its operation was slow, she caused him to be 
strangled by Narcissus, a celebrated athlete, 
Dec. 81, 192. (Script. Hist. Aug.) 

Comnéna, [ANNA ComNENA. | 

Complitum, a town of the Carpetani in 
Hispania Tarraconensis, between Segovia and 
Bilbilis. 

Compsa (Compsanus: Conza), a town of the 
Hirpini in Samnium, near the sources of the 
Aufidus. 

Compulteria (Sta Maria di Cuvwltere), a 
town of Samnium on the Vulturnus, between 
Calatia and Allifae (Liv. xxiii. 89). 

Comum (Comensis: Como), a town in Gallia 
Cisalpina, at the S. extremity of the W. branch 
of the Lacus Larius (L. di Como). It was 
originally a town of the Insubrian Gauls, and 
was colonised by Pompeius Strabo, by Cor- 
nelius Scipio, and by Julius Caesar. Caesar 
settled there 6000 colonists, among whom were 
500 distinguished Greek families; and this new 
population so greatly exceeded the number of 
the old inhabitants, that the town was called 
Novum Comwm, a name, however, which it did 
not retain. Comum was celebrated for its iron 
manufactories: it was the birthplace of the 
younger Pliny. (Strab. p. 213; Plin. Hp. i. 3, 
lii. 6, iv. 13.) 

Conana (Kévava: Ginen), a town of Pisidia, 
on the N. frontier. 

Concordia, a Roman goddess (= the Greek 
‘Oudvoia), the personification of concord, had 
several temples at Rome. In the earliest times 
her functions and attributes belonged to Venus 
Cloacina, to whom’a temple in the Comitium is 
said to have been built to sanctify the union 
between Romans and Sabines (Plin. xv. 119). 
But the worship, both public and private, of 
Concordia herself seems to reach back into 
legendary times. Temples were dedicated to 
her by Camillus, B.c. 867, on the reconciliation 
of plebeians and patricians (Plut. Cam. 42; 
Oy. Fast. i. 6389); by Cn. Flavius near the 
Area Vulcani in 304, at the end of the second 
Samnite war (Liv. ix. 46); in 217, to fulfil a 
vow of Manlius for the cessation of a mutiny 
in his army (Livy. xxii. 88); by Opimius in 121, 
after the overthrow of C. Gracchus (Appian, 
B. C, i. 26). Under the empire the religion wa> 
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even more marked, probably from a desire to 
popularise the idea of an acceptable rule 
established without violent revolution, Livia, 
began a temple to Concord for which a festival 
was kept on June 11; this temple was conse- 
erated to Concordia Augusta by Tiberius on 
Jan. 16, A.D. 10 (Suet. 72d. 20; C. I. L. i. 312; 
ef. Ov. Fast. i. 645). Offerings were frequently 
made to the goddess on birthdays of emperors 
or after dangers averted, such as the discovery 
of a conspiracy (cf. Tac. Ann. ii. 32; C. I. L. 
vi. 91). Medals were often struck to symbolise 
union, sometimes as unreal as that of Geta and 
Caracalla. Concordia is generally represented 
as a veiled matron, sometimes with a diadem, 
sometimes a laurel wreath, bearing a cornucopia, 
an olive branch, or a patera. 

Condate, the name of many Celtic towns, 
said to be equivalent in meaning to Confluentes, 
ze. the union of two rivers: 1. Cosne on the 
Loire; 2. Condé on the Iton; 8. Rennes in 
the territory of the Redones; 4. Cognac on 
the Charente, in Aquitania; 5. Montereaw on 
the Seine; 6. Seyssel on the Rhone, below 
Bellegarde; 7. in Britain, Kinderton, between 
Chester and Manchester. Condatus Pagus 
was the old name of Lugdunum (Lyons). 

Condrisi, a German people in Gallia Belgica, 
the dependents of the Treviri, dwelt between 
the Eburones and the Treviri in the district of 
-Condros on the Maas and Ourthe. 

Confluentes (Coblenz), a town in Germany at 
the confluence of the Moselle and the Rhine. 

Conisalus (Kovicados), a deity akin to Pria- 
PUS, worshipped at Athens (Strab. p. 588; Ari- 
stoph. Lys. 983; Athen. p. 441). 

ConOn (Kévwy). 1. A distinguished Athenian 
general, held several important commands in 
the latter part of the Peloponnesian war. After 
the defeat of the Athenians by Lysander at 
Aegos Potami (8.c. 405), Conon, who was one 
of the generals, escaped with eight ships, and 
took refuge with Evagoras in Cyprus, where he 
remained for some years. He was subsequently 
appointed to the command of the Persian fleet 
along with Pharnabazus, and in this capacity 
was able to render the most effectual service to 
his native country. In394 he gained a decisive 
victory over Pisander, the Spartan admiral, off 
Cnidus (Xen. Hell. iv. 8). After clearing the 
Aegaean of the Spartans, he returned to Athens 
in 893, and commenced restoring the long walls 
and the fortifications of Piraeus. When the 
Spartans opened their negotiations with 
Tiribazus, the Persian satrap, Conon was sent 
by the Athenians to counteract the intrigues of 
Antalcidas, but was thrown into prison by 
Tiribazus (Xen. Hell. iv. 8). According to 
some accounts, he was sent into the interior of 
Asia, and there put to death. But according to 
the most probable account, he escaped to 
Cyprus, where he died (Lys. de Bon. Arist. 
41-44; Nep. Con. 5; Isocr. Paneg. 41).—2. 
Son of Timotheus, grandson of the preceding, 
lived about 318.—3, Of Samos, a distinguished 
mathematician and astronomer, lived in the 
time of the Ptolemies Philadelphus and 
Euergetes (B.c. 2883222), and was the friend of 
Archimedes, who praises him in the highest 
terms. None of his works are preserved. 
(Catull. 66, 7; Verg. Ecl. iii. 40; Sen. Q. N. 
vii. 3.)—4, A grammarian of the age of Augus- 
tus, author of a work entitled Amyfceis, a 
collection of fifty narratives relating to the 
mythical and heroic period. An epitome of the 
work is preserved by Photius. 

Condpa (Kwvéma: Kavwmreds, -rirns, -raios: 
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Angelokastron), a village in Aetolia on the 
Achelous, enlarged by Arsinoé, wife of Ptolemy 
IL., and called after her name. 

Consentes Dii. A hierarchy of twelve gods 
is“found among various nations of Italy. 
Those of the Sabines were named Volcanus, 
Volturnus, Palatua, Furrina, Flora, Falacer, 
Pomona, Carmentis, Portunust; and itis said 
that Tatius raised altars to them (Sery. ad 
Georg. i. 21): Festus (p. 158) mentions twelve 
gods of the Samnites: the twelve gods of the 
Etruscans, whose names were concealed from 
man, six male and six female, formed the 
council of the supreme Jupiter and were called 
Di Consentes or Complices (Arnob. iii. 40; 
Sen. Q. N. ii. 41). At Rome there were also 
twelve Di Consentes, whose statues were placed 
in the forum, but they differed from the Etrus- 
can in being spoken of by name and including 
the supreme deities in their number. They 
were Jupiter, Juno, Neptune, Minerva, Mars, 
Venus, Apollo, Diana, Vulcanus, Vesta, Mer- 
curius, Ceres. (Enn. ap. Apul. de Deo Socrat. 
ii. 63 Varr: BR. B.i. 1, 43°C. Di. va eaek 
Liv. xxii. 10.) The name Consentes (cwm— 
esse; cf. praesens) signified ‘colleagues,’ and 
the title was ata later time given to Mithras as 
being received into the circle of Roman deities 
(C. I. L. vi. 736). 

Consentia (Consentinus: . Cosenza), chief 
town of the Bruttii on the river Crathis: here 
Alaric died. 

P. Consentius, a Roman grammarian, flour- 
ished in the 5th century A.D. and is the author 
of two extant grammatical works, one published 
in the collection of grammarians by Putschius, 
Hanoy. 1605 (De Duabus Partibus Orationis, 
Nomine et Verbo), and the other by Buttmann, 
Berol. 1817. 

C. Considius Longus, propraetor in Africa, 
left his province shortly before the breaking 
out of the civil war B.c. 49, entrusting the 
government to Q. Ligarius (Cie. pro Lng. 1). 
He. returned to Africa soon afterwards, and 
held Adrumetum for the Pompeian party. 
After the defeat of the Pompeians at Thapsus, 
he attempted to fly into Mauretania, but was 
murdered by the Gaetulians (Bell. Afr. 98). 

Constans, youngest of the three sons of 
Constantine the Great and Fausta, received 
after his father’s death (a.D. 837) Llyricum, 
Italy, and Africa as his share of the empire. 
After successfully resisting his brother Con- 
stantine, who was slain in invading his territory 
(840), Constans became master of the whole 
West. His weak and profligate character 
rendered him an object of contempt, and he was 
slain in 350 by the soldiers of the usurper Mac- 
NENTIUS. (Aurel. Vict. Caes. 41; Zonavr. xiii. 6.) 

Constantia. 1. Daughter of Constantius 
Chlorus and half-sister of Constantine the 
Great, married to Licinius, the colleague of 
Constantine in the empire.—2, Daughter of 
Constantine II. and grand-daughter of Con- 
stantine the Great, married the emperor 
Gratian. 

Constantia, the name of several cities, all 
of which are either of little consequence, or 
better known by other names. 1. In Cyprus, 
named after Constantius [Sauamis]. 2. In 
Phoenicia, after the same [ANTARADUS]. 8. In 
Palestine, the port of Gaza, named after the 
sister of Constantine the Great, and also called 
Magiuna. 4. In Mesopotamia. [ANTONINO- 
pouts.] 5. It was also the name of a town in 
Rhaetia, the modern Constanz on the lake of — 
the same name.) 
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Constantina, daughter of Constantine the 
Great and Fausta, married to Hanniballianus, 
and after his death to Gallus Caesar. 

Constantina, the city. [Crmra.] 

Constantinopolis. [Byzantium.] 

Constantinus. 1. I., Surnamed ‘the Great,’ 
oe emperor, A.D. 306-337, eldest son of 
the emperor Constantius Chlorus and Helena, 
was born 4.D. 272, at Naissus (issa), a town 
in upper Moesia. He was early trained to 
arms, and served with great distinction under 
Galerius in the Persian war. Galerius became 
jealous of him and detained him for some time 
inthe E.; but Constantine at last contrived to 
join his father in Gaul just in time to accom- 
pany him to Britain on his expedition against 
the Picts, 806. His father died at York in the 
same year, and Constantine laid claim to a 
share of the empire. Galerius, who dreaded a 
struggle with the brave legions of the West, 
acknowledged Constantine as master of the 
countries beyond the Alps, but with the title of 
Caesar only. The commencement of Constan- 
tine’s reign, however, is placed in this year, 
though he did not receive the title of Augustus 
till 308. Constantine took up his residence at 
Treviri (Ivéves), where the remains of his 
palace are still extant. He governed with 
justice and firmness, beloved by his subjects, 
and feared by the neighbouring barbarians. It 
was not long, however; before he became in- 
volved in war with his rivals in the empire. In 
the same year that he had been acknowledged 
Caesar (806), Maxentius, the son of Maximian, 
had seized the imperial power at Rome. Con- 
stantine entered into a close alliance with 
Maxentius by marrying his sister Fausta. 
But in 310 Maximian formed a plot against 
Constantine, and was put to death by his son- 
in-law at Massilia. Maxentius resented the 
death of his father, and began to make prepa- 
rations to attack Constantine in Gaul. Con- 
stantine anticipated his movements, and in- 
vaded Italy at the head of a large army. The 
struggle was brought toa close by the defeat of 
Maxentius at the village of Saxa-Rubra near 
Rome, October 27th, 812. Maxentius tried to 
escape over the Milvian bridge into Rome, but 
perished in the river. It was in this campaign 
that Constantineis said to have been converted 
to Christianity. On his march from the North to 
Rome, either at Autun in Gaul, or near Ander- 
nach on the Rhine, or at Verona, he is said to 
have seen in the sky a luminous cross with the 
inscription éy TovT@ vika, By THIS CONQUER; 
and on the night before the last and decisive 
battle with Maxentius, a vision is said to have 
appeared to Constantine in his sleep, bidding 
hin inscribe the shields of his soldiers with the 
sacred monogram of the name of Christ. The 
tale of the cross seems to have grown out of 
that of the vision, and even the latter is not 
entitled to credit. The story rests on the 
authority of Eusebius (Vit. Const. i. 28-30), 
who does not repeat it in his Hist. Hecles. It 
was Constantine’s interest to gain the affec- 
tions of his numerous Christian subjects in his 
struggle with his rivals; and it was probably 
only self-interest which led him at first to 
adopt Christianity. But whether sincere or 
not in his conversion, his conduct did little 
credit to the religion which he professed. 

_ His conversion was commemorated by the im- 
perial standard of the Labarwm, at the sum- 
mit of which was the monogram of the name 

, of Christ. Constantine, by his victory over 
Maxentius, became sole master of the West. 
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Meantime important events took place in 
the Hast. On the death of Galerius in 811, 
Licinius and Maximinus had divided the Hast 
between them; but in 813 a war broke out 
between them, Maximin was defeated, and died 
at Tarsus. Thus there were only two emperors 
left, Licinius in the East and Constantine in 
the West; and between them war broke out in 
314, although Licinius had married in the 
preceding year Constantia, the sister of Con- 
stantine. Licinius was defeated at Cibalis in 
Pannonia and afterwards at Adrianople. Peace 
was then concluded on condition that Licinius 
should resign to Constantine Ilyricum, Mace- 
donia, and Achaia, 814. This peace continued 
undisturbed for nine years, during which time 
Constantine was frequently engaged in war 
with the barbarians on the Danube and the 
Rhine.’ In these wars his son Crispus greatly 
distinguished himself. In 323 the war between 
Constantine and Licinius was renewed. Lici- 
nius was again defeated in two great battles, 
first near Adrianople, and again at Chalcedon. 
He surrendered himself to Constantine on 
condition of having his life spared, but he was 
shortly afterwards put to death at Thessalo- 
nica by order of Constantine. Constantine 
was now sole master of the empire. He 
resolved to remove the seat of empire to 
Byzantium, whichhe called after his own name 
Constantinople, or the City of Constantine. 
Among the evidences of his wisdom and 
capacity the choice of this site for his capital is 
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Constantinus I. the Great, Roman Emperor A.D. 306-337, 
On the reverse, Victory crowning him, 


not the least remarkable. The new city was 
solemnly dedicated in 3830. Constantine 
reigned in peace for the remainder of his life, 
In 325 he supported the orthodox bishops atthe 
great Christian council of Nicaea (Nice), 
which condemned the Arian doctrine by adopt- 
ing the word duootciov. In 324 he put to 
death his eldest son, Crispus, on a charge of 
treason, the truth of which, however, seems very 
doubtful. He died in May, 337, having been 
baptised shortly before his death by Eusebius. 
His three sons Constantine, Constantius and 
Constans succeeded him in the empire. (Aurel. 
Vict. Caes. 40; Zos. ii.; Zonar. xiii.; Oros. vii.; 
Amm. Mare. xiv.; Euseb. Vita Constantini.) 
—2, II., Roman emperor, 337-340, eldest of the 
three sons of Constantine the Great, by Fausta, 
received Gaul, Britain, Spain, and part of 
Africa at his father’s death. Dissatisfied with 
his share of the empire, he made war upon his 
younger brother Constans, who governed Italy, 
but was defeated and slain near Aquileia. 
(Zosim. vi.; Zonar.)—3, A usurper, who as- 
sumed the purple in Britain in the reign of 
Arcadius and Honorius, 407. Healso obtained 
possession of Gaul and Spain, and took up his 
residence in the former country. He reigned 
four years, but was defeated in 411, by Con- 
stantius, the general of Honorius, was taken 
prisoner and carried to Ravenna, where he was 
put to death. (Zosim. vi.; Oros. vii. 40.)—4. 
Constantine is likewise the name of many of 
the later emperors of Constantinople. Ofthese 
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Constantine VII. Porphyrogenitus, who reigned 
911-959, was celebrated for his literary works, 
many of which have come down to us. 
Constantius. 1. I., Surnamed Chlorus, ‘ the 
pale,’ Roman emperor, A.D. 305-306, was the 
son of Entropius, a noble Dardanian, and of 
Claudia, daughter of Crispus, brother of Clau- 
dius II. He was one of the two Caesars 
appointed by Maximian and Diocletian in 292, 
and received the government of Britain, Gaul, 
and Spain, with Treviri (7’réves) as his resi- 
dence. At the same time he married Theodora, 
the daughter of the wife of Maximian, divorcing 
for that purpose his wife Helena. As Caesar 
he rendered the empire important services. 
His first effort was to reunite Britain to the 
empire, which after the murder of Carausius 
was governed by Allectus. After a struggle of 
three years (293-296) with Allectus, Constan- 
tius, established his authority in Britain. He 
was equally successful against the Alemanni, 
whom he defeated with great loss. Upon the 
abdication of Diocletian and Maximian, in 305, 
Constantius and Galerius became the Augusti. 
Constantius died 15 months afterwards (July, 
806) at Eboracum (York) in Britain on an 
expedition against the Picts, in which he was 
accompanied by his son Constantine, afterwards 
the Great, who succeeded him in his share of 
the government. (Aurel. Vict. Caes. 39 ; Eutrop. 
ix. 14-23; Zosim. ii. 7.)—2. II., Roman em- 
peror 337-361, third son of Constantine the 
Great by his second wife, Fausta. On the 
death of his father in 337, he received the Kast 
as his share of the empire, and became in- 
volved in war with the Persians, which was 
carried on during the greater part of his 
reign. This war prevented him from taking 
any part in the struggle between his brothers 
Constantine and Constans, which ended in the 
defeat and death of the former, and the acces- 
sion of the latter to the sole empire of the 
West, 840. After the death of Constans in 350, 
Constantius marched into the West in order to 
oppose Magnentius and Vetranio, both of whom 
had assumed the purple. Vetranio submitted 
to Constantius, and Magnentius was finally 
erushed in 353. Thus the whole empire again 
became subject to oneruler. In 854 Constan- 
tius put to death his cousin Gallus, whom he 
had left in command of the East, while he 
marched against the usurpers in the West. In 
855 Constantius made Julian, the brother of 
Gallus, Caesar, and sent him into Gaul to 
oppose the barbarians. In 360 Julian was pro- 
claimed Augustus by the soldiers at Paris. 
Constantinus prepared for war and set out for 
Europe, but died on his march in Cilicia, 361. 
He was succeeded by Julian. (Amm. Mare. xiv.— 
xxl.; Zosim. ii. iii.; Agath. iv.)—3. III., Em- 
peror of the West (A.D. 421), a distinguished 
general of Honorius. He defeated the usurper 
Constantine in 411, and also fought successfully 
against the barbarians. He was rewarded for 
these services with the hand of Placidia, the 
sister of Honorius. In 421 he was declared 
Augustus by Honorius, but died in the 7th 
month of his reign. (Zosim. vi.; Oros. vii. 42.) 
Consus, an ancient Italian divinity, who was 
wrongly identified with Neptunus Equester 
= Moceldv “Immos (Liv. i. 9; Dionys. ii. 81; 
Plut. Q. BR. 45; Strab. p. 230; ef. Auson. Ep. 69, 
9). There can be little doubt that this idea 
came from the use of horses in his festival 
and that Consus was a primitive Italian deity 
connected with the earth and agriculture. He 
belonged to the circle of ancient deities, Sa- 
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turn, Janus and Terminus, his festival was at 
the harvest season, and the practice of keep- 
ing his altar at the end of the Circus Maxi- 
mus (Vaxr. L. DL. vi. 20; Tac. Ann. xii. 24), 
always covered with earth except during the 
days of his festival indicated the god of the 
Earth (Plut. Rom. 14; Tertull. de Spect. 55; 
Dict. Ant. s.v. Consualia). The Latin writers 
explained his name by regarding him as the 
god of good counsel, and said that he advised 
the rape of the Sabines (Ov. Fast. i. 199; Serv. 
ad Aen. viii. 636). This shows the antiquity of 
the worship : as to the name, it is perhaps con- 
nected with consero, consivia, Consus being the 
god of seed-time and harvest. 

Contrebia, one of the chief towns of the 
Celtiberi in Hispania Tarraconensis, SH. of 
Saragossa. 

Convénae, a people in Aquitania near the 
Pyrenees and on both sides of the Garumna, a 
mixed race which had served under Sertorius, 
and were settled in Aquitania by Pompey. 
They possessed the Jus Latii. Their chief town 
was Lugdunum (S¢. Bertrand de Comminges), 
situated on a solitary rock: in its neighbour- 
hood were celebrated warm baths, Aquae 
Convenarum (Bagnéres). (Strab. p. 190.) 

Copae (Krai: Kwmaeds: nr. Topoglia), an 
ancient town in Boeotia on the N. side of the 
lake Copais, which derived its name from this 
place. It was originally situated on an island 
in the lake, subsequently connected with the 
mainland by a mole. (Thue. iv. 98; Paus. ix. 24.) 

Copais (Kwais Aluyn), a lake in Boeotia, 
and the largest lake in Greece, formed chiefly 
by the river Cephisus, the waters of which are 
emptied into the Kuboean sea by several sub- 
terraneous canals, called Katavothra by the 
modern Greeks. The lake was originally called 
Cephisis, under which name it occurs in Ho- 
mer (Il. v. 709), and subsequently different 
parts of it were called after the towns situ- 
ated on it, Haliartus, Orchomenus, Onchestus, 
Copae, &c.; but the name Copais became the 
most common, because near Copae the waters 
of the lake are the deepest and are never dried 
up. In the summer the greater part of the 
lake is dry, and becomes a green meadow, in 
which cattle are pastured. The eels of this 
lake were much prized in antiquity, and they 
retain their celebrity in modern times. 

Cophen or Cophes (Kwfy Arrian, Kédns 
Strab.: Cabul), the only large tributary river 
which flows into the Indus from the W. Is 
was the boundary between India and Ariana. 

C, Coponius, praetor B.c. 49, fought on the 
side of Pompey; he was proscribed by the 
triumyirs in 43, but his wife obtained his 
pardon from Antony by the sacrifice of her 
honour (Appian, B. C. iii. 40). 

Coprates (Kompdrns: Abzal), a river of Su- 
siana, flowing from the N. into the Pasitigris 
on its W. side (Strab. p. 729). 

Copreus (Kompevs), son of Pelops, who after 
murdering Iphitus, fled to Mycenae, where he 
was purified by Eurystheus (JJ. xv. 639). 

Coptos (Korrés: Koft, Ru.),a city of the 
Thebais or Upper Egypt, lay a little to the E. 
of the Nile, some distance below Thebes. 
Under the Ptolemies, it was the central point of 
the commerce with Arabia and India, by way 
of Berenice and Myos-Hormos. It was de- 
stroyed by Diocletian, but again became a 
considerable place. ‘The neighbourhood was 
celebrated for its emeralds and other precious 
stones, and produced also a light wine. 

Cora (Coranus: Cori), an ancient town in 
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_ Latium in the Volscian mountains, SE. of 
Velitrae, said to have been founded by the 
Argive Corax. At Cori are remains of Cyclo- 
pian walls and of a temple. (Verg. Aen. vi. 766; 
Liv, ii. 16; Dionys. v.61; Propert. iv. 10, 26.) 

| Coracésium (Koparjowy: Alaya), a very 
strong city of Cilicia Aspera, on the borders of 
Pamphylia, standing upon a steep rock, and 
possessing a good harbour. It was the only 
place in Cilicia which opposed a successful resis- 
tance to Alexander: it became at last the head- 
quarters of the Cilician pirates, and was taken 
by Pompey. (Strab. p. 668; Plut. Pomp. 28.) 

Corassiae (Kopaccia), a group of small 
islands in the Icarian sea, SW. of Icaria. They 
must not be confounded, as they often are, with 
Corséae or Corsiae (Képoea or Képouat), off the 
Ionian coast and opposite the promontory Am- 
pelos in Samos. (Strab. pp. 448, 636. ) 

Corax (Képaé), a Sicilian rhetorician, who 
by his oratorical powers became the leading 
man in Syracuse, after the expulsion of Thrasy- 
bulus, B.c. 467. He wrote the earliest work on 
the art of rhetoric, and his treatise (entitled 
Téxvn) was celebrated in antiquity. (Aristot. 
Bhet. ii. 24; Cic. de Or. i. 20, 91, iii. 21, 81, 
Brut. 12, 45; Quintil. iii. 1.) 

Corbio (Rocca Priore), an ‘ancient city of 
Latium on the NE. side of the Alban hills, 
about 8 miles from Tusculum. It was first a 
Latin, then an Aequian city, and is said to have 
been destroyed by the Romans B.c, 457. 
(Mionys. v. 61, x. 24; Liv. ii. 39, iii. 28.) 

Corbilo, Cn. Domitius, a distinguished 
general under Claudius and Nero. His sister 
Caesonia was married to the Emperor Caligula. 
In «.D, 47 he carried on war in Germany with 
success, but his fame rests chiefly upon his 
glorious campaigns against the Parthians in 
the reign of Nero, against Vologaeses and Tiri- 
dates. Though beloved by the army, he con- 
tinued faithful to Nero, but his only reward 
was death. Nero, who had become jealous of 
his fame and influence, invited him to Corinth. 
As soon as he landed at Cenchreae, he-was.in~ 
formed that orders had been issued for his 
death, whereupon he plunged his sword into his 
breast exclaiming, ‘Well deserved!’ Itis pro- 
bable that it is the same Domitius Corbulo 
of whom Tacitus speaks as praetor in a.D. 21 
(cf. Dio Cass. lix.15). (Tac. Ann. iii. 31, ix. 18, 
xiii. 6, 84, xiv. 22, xv. 1, 26; Dio Cass. lxii. 19, 
lxiii. 17.) Juvenal speaks of his great bodily 
size (iii. 251). : 

Coreyra (Képkupa, later Képkupa: Kepkupatos : 
Corfu, from the Byzantine Kopuvdé), an island 
in the Ionian sea, off the coast of Epirus, about 
88 miles in length, but of very unequal breadth. 
- It is generally mountainous, but possesses many 
fertile valleys. Its two chief towns were Cor- 
cyra, the modern town of Corfu, in the middle 
of the E. coast, and Cassiope, N. of the former. 
The ancients universally regarded this island 
as the Homeric Scheria (Sxepin), where the 
enterprising and sea-loving Phaeacians dwelt, 
governed by their king Alcinous (Od. v. 84; 
Thue. i. 25). The island is said to have-also 
borne the name of Drepane (Apemdyn) or the 
‘Sickle’ in ancient times. About B.c. 700 it 
was colonised by the Corinthians under Chersi- 
erates, one of the Bacchiadae, who drove out 
the Liburnians, who were then inhabiting the 
island. It soon became rich and powerful by 
its extensive commerce; it founded many 
colonies on the opposite coast, Epidamnus, 
Apollonia, Leucas, Anactorium; and it exer- 
cised such influence in the Ionian and Adriatic 
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seas as to become a formidable rival to Corinth. 
Thus the two states early became involved in 
war, and about B.c. 664 a battle was fought 
between them, memorable as the most ancient 
sea-fight noticed by Greek historians. At a later 
period Corecyra by invoking the aid of Athens 
against the Cotinthians became one of the 
proximate causes of the Peloponnesian war, 
431. Shortly afterwards her power declined 
in consequence of civil dissensions, in which 
both the aristocratical and popular parties were 
guilty of the most horrible atrocities against 
each other (Thuc. iv. 46). It is mentioned 
as under the sway of Athens in 875 B.c. (Xen. 
Heil. vy. 4,64, vi. 2,8). It fell later successively 


Coin of Corcyra, of 4th cent. B.c. 
Obv., cow suckling calf; rev., ‘Gardens of Alcinous,' and 
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under the power of Agathocles, Pyrrhus, and 
the Illyrian Greek Teuta, from whose general 
Demetrius the Romans took it B.c, 229 (Pol. i. 
9, Appian, I7/. 8). It seems to have been ad- 
ministered by a non-senatorial praefectus, sub- 
ject to the proconsul of Gallia Cisalpina at one 
time and of Macedonia. at another (Pol. xxii. 
15): in the time of Caesar to the former, Under 
the empire it was attached to the province called 
variously Ilyricum and Dalmatia. 

Corcyra Nigra (Curzola, in Slavonic Kar- 
kar) an island off the coast of Ilyricum, sur- 
named the ‘ Black,’ on account of its numerous 
forests, to distinguish it from the more cele- 
brated Corcyra. It contained a Greek town 
of the same name founded by Cnidos. (Strab. 
pp. 124, 315.) 

Cordiba (Cordova), one of the largest cities 
in Spain, and the capital of Baetica, on the right 
bank of the Baetis; made a Roman colony B.c. 
152, and received the surname Patricia, because 
some Roman patricians settled there; taken by 
Caesar in 45 because it sided with the Pom- 
peians; birthplace of the two Senecas and of 
Lucan. It was the residence of the proconsul 
of Baetica or Hisp. Ulterior (C. I. L. ii. p. 306 ; 
Plin. iii. 10; Strab. p. 141). 

Corduéné, [(GorDYENE.] 

Cordus, Cremitius, a Roman historian under 
Augustus and Tiberius, was accused in A.D. 25 
of haying praised Brutus and denominated 
Cassius ‘the last of the Romans.’ As the em- 
peror had determined upon his death, he put 
an end to his own life by starvation. His works 
were condemned to be burnt, but some copies 
were preserved by his daughter Marcia and by 
his friends. (Tac. Ann. iv. 34; Suet. T7b. 61, 
Cal. 16; Sen. Suas. 7.) 

Coré (Képn), the Maiden, a name by which 
Persephone is often called. [PrRSEPHONE.] 

Coressus (Képeocos). 1. A lofty mountain in 
Tonia, 40 stadia from Ephesus, with a place of 
the same name at its foot.—2, A town of Cros. 

Corfinium (Corfiniensis), chief town of the 
Peligniin Samnium, not far from the Aternus, 
strongly fortified, and memorable as the place 
which the Italians in the Social War destined 
to be the new capital of Italy in place of Rome, 
on which account it was called Jtalica (Strab. 
p- 241; Vell. Pat. 11.16). It was a strong for- 
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tress in B.C. 49, surrendered after a week’s siege 
to Caesar by Domitius (Caes. B. OC. i. 15-23). 
Its site is occupied by the modern Pentima. 
Corinna (Képivva), a Greek poetess, of Tana- 
gra in Boeotia, sometimes called the Theban on 
account of her long residence in Thebes. She 
flourished about B.c. 490, and was a contempo- 
rary of Pindar, whom she is said to have in- 
structed, and over whom she gained a victory 
at the public games at Thebes. Her poems 
were written in the Aeolic dialect. 
collected in five books, and were chiefly lyrical. 
Fragments in Bergk, Poét. Lyric. 
Corinthiacus Isthmus (‘IoOuds Kopiy@ov), 


often called simply the Isthmus, lay between | 


the Corinthian and Saronic gulfs, and connected 
the Peloponnesus with the mainland or Hellas 
proper. In its narrowest part it was 40 stadia 
or 5 Roman miles across: here was the temple 
of Poseidon ; here the Isthmian games were cele- 
brated; and here also was the Diolcos (AloAkos), 
or roads by which ships were dragged across 
from the bay of Schoenus to the harbour of 
Lechaeum. Four unsuccessful attempts were 
made to dig a canal across the Isthmus—namely, 
by Demetrius Poliorcetes, Julius Caesar, Cali- 
gula, and Nero. 

Corinthiacus Sinus (KopivO1akds or Kopty6i0s 
néAtros : G. of Lepanto), the gulf between the 
N. of Greece and Peloponnesus, begins, accord- 
ing to some, at the mouth of the Achelous in 
Aetolia and the promontory Araxus in Achaia, 


according to others, at ‘the straits between | 


Rhium and Antirrhium. In early times it was 
called the Crissaean Gulf (Kpiooatos KéATos), 
and its eastern part the Alcyonian Sea (7 
"AAkvovls OdAactoa). 

Corinthus (KédpivO0s: Koptyéos), called in 
Homer Ephyra (Eup, Il. vi. 152, 210), a city 
on the above-mentioned Isthmus. Its terri- 
tory, called Corinthia (Kopiv@{a), embraced the 
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of this mountain; and the walls, which in- 
cluded the Acrocorinthus, were 86 stadia in 
circumference. It had two harbours, CENCHREAB ~ 
on the B..or Saronic gulf, and LecHanum on 
the W. or Crissaean gulf. Its favourable posi- 
tion between two seas, the difficulty of carrying 
goods round Peloponnesus, and the facility 
with which they could be transported across 
the Isthmus, raised Corinth in very early times 
to great commercial prosperity, and made it the 
emporium of the trade between Europe and 
Asia. Its navy was numerous and powerful. 
At Corinth the first triremes were built, and the 
first sea-fight mentioned by Greek writers was 
between the Corinthians and the Corcyraeans. 
Its greatness at an early period is attested by 
numerous colonies, such as Ambracia ,Coreyra, 
Apollonia, and Potidaea. It was adorned with 
magnificent buildings, and in no other city of 
Greece, except Athens, were the fine arts 
prosecuted with so much vigour and success. 
Its commerce brought great wealth to its in 
habitants; but with their wealth, they became 
luxurious and licentious. Thus the worship 
of Aphrodite prevailed in this city, and in 
her temples a vast number of courtesans 
was maintained.—Corinth was originally in- 
habited by the Aeolic race. Here ruled the 


| Aeolic Sisyphus and his descendants (Paus. ii. 


8,10). The legend that Medea ruled here be- 
fore Sisyphus may, as some think, imply the 
worship of the Phoenician*sun-god Moloch in 
this place. On the conquest of Peloponnesus by 
the Dorians, the royal power passed into the 
hands of the Heraclid Alétes. The conquering 
Dorians became the ruling class, and the 
Aeolian inhabitants, forming five out of the 
eight tribes at Corinth, were subject to them. 
After Aletes and his descendants had reigned 
for five generations, royalty was abolished; and 
in its stead was established an oligarchical 


View of Corinth and the Acrocorinthus. 


greater part of the Isthmus with the adjacent 
part of the Peloponnesus: it was bounded N. 
by Megaris and the Corinthian gulf, S. by 
Argolis, W. by Sicyonia and Phliasia, and E. by 
the Saronic gulf. In the N.and §. the country 
is mountainous, but in the centre it is a plain 
with a solitary and steep mountain rising from 
it, the Acrocorinthus (Axpoxdpiv60s), 1,900 feet 
in height, which served as the citadel of Co- 
rinth. The city itself was built on the N, side 


form of government, confined to the powerful 
family of the Bacchiadae. This family was ex- 
pelled B.c. 655 by CypsrLus, who became tyrant 
and reigned thirty years. He was succeeded, 
625, by his son, PERIANDER, who reigned forty 
years, On the death of the latter, 585, his 
nephew Psammetichus reigned for three years, 
and on his fall in 581, the government again 
became oligarchic, with a supreme council of 
eighty, of whom eight were prytanes, In the 
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Peloponnesian war Corinth was one of the 
bitterest enemies of Athens. In 346 Timophanes 
attempted to make himself master of the city, 
but he was slain by his brother Timoleon. It 
maintained its independence till the time of the 
Macedonian supremacy, when its citadel was 
garrisoned by Macedonian troops. This garri- 
son was expelled by Aratus in 243, whereupon 
Corinth joined the Achaean League, to which it 


Coin of Corinth, of 4th cent. B.C. 


Obv., Pegasus, under which Koppa, the initial of the city’s 
name in early times, and retained on its coinage; rev., 
head of Pallas. 


continued to belong, till it was taken and de- 
stroyed in 146 by L. Mummius, the Roman con- 
sul, who treated it in the most barbarous 
manner. Its inhabitants were sold as slaves; 
its works of art which were not destroyed by 
the Roman soldiery were conveyed to Rome ; 
its buildings were razed to the ground; and 
thus was destroyed the lwmen totius Graeciae, 
as Cicero calls the city. For a century it lay in 
ruins; only the buildings on the Acropolis and 
a few temples remained standing. In 46 it was 
rebuilt by Caesar, who peopled it with a colony 
of veterans and descendants of freedmen. It 
was now called Colonia Julia Corinthus and 
became the capital of the Roman province of 
AcHAIA. 

Coridlanus, the hero of one of the most beau- 
tiful of the early Roman legends. His original 
name was C. or Cn. Marcius, and he received 
the surname Coriolanus from the heroism he 
displayed at the capture of Corioli. [Scipio 
was apparently the first historical person who 
received a surname for a conquest.] 
haughty bearing towards the commons excited 
their fear and dislike, and when he was a candi- 
date for the consulship, they refused to elect 
him. After this, when there was a famine in the 
city, and a Greek prince sent corn from Sicily, 
Coriolanus advised that it should not be dis- 
tributed to the commons, unless they gave up 
their tribunes. For this he was impeached and 
condemned to exile, B.c. 491. He now took 
refuge among the Volscians, and promised 
to assist them in war against the Romans. 
Attius Tullius, the king of the Volscians, appoin- 
ted Coriolanus general of the Volscian army. 
Coriolanus took many towns, and advanced 
unresisted till he came to the fossa Cluzlia, or 
Cluilian dyke, close to Rome, 439. Here he en- 
camped, and the Romans in alarm sent to him 
embassy after embassy, consisting of the most 
distinguished men of the state. But he would 
listen to none of them. At length the noblest 
matrons of Rome, headed by Veturia, the mother 
of Coriolanus, and Volumnia his wife, with his 
two little children, came to his tent. His 
mother’s reproaches, and the tears of his wife 
and the other matrons, bent his purpose. He 
led back his army, and lived in exile among the 
Volscians till his death ; though other tradi- 
tions relate that he was killed by the Volscians 
on his return to their country. (Plut. Corzo- 
lanus ; Liv. ii. 834-40; Dionys. vii. 20.) 

Coridli (Coriolanus), a town in Latium, of 
which, according to the legend, the Volsci had 
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gained possession. From its capture in B.c. 
492, C. Marcius is said to have obtained the 
surname of Coriolanus. It was certainly a 
Latin town in 498. Before 443 it had been 
destroyed (Liv. iii. 71). 

Cormasa (Képuaca), an inland town of Pam- 
phylia, or Pisidia, taken by the consul Manlius. 

Cornélia, 1. One of the noble women at 
Rome guilty of poisoning the leading men of 
the state, B.c. 831 (Liv. viii. 18)—2. Elder 
daughter of P. Scipio Africanus the elder, 
married to P. Scipio Nasica.—8. Younger sister 
of No, 2, married to Ti. Sempronius Gracchus, 
censor 169, was by him the mother of the two 
tribunes Tiberius and Caius. She was virtuous 
and accomplished, and united in her person the 
severe virtues of the old Roman matron, with 
the superior knowledge and refinement which 
then began to prevail in the higher classes at 
Rome. She superintended with the greatest 
care the education of her sons, whom she sur- 
vived. She was almost idolised by the people, 
who erected a statue to her, with the inscription 
Cornevisa, MoTHER or THE GRAcCHI. (Plut. 7%. 
Gracch. 1, 8, C. Gracch. 4, 19; Vell. Pat. ii. 7.) 
—4, Daughter of L. Cinna, married to C. 
Caesar, afterwards dictator. She bore him his 
daughter Julia, and died in his quaestorship, 68. 
—5. Daughter of Metellus Scipio, married first 
to P. Crassus, the son of the triumvir, who 
perished in the expedition against the Par- 
thians, 53. Next year she married Pompey the 
Great, by whom she was tenderly loved. She 
accompanied Pompey to Egypt after the battle 
of Pharsalia, and saw him murdered. (Plut. 
Pomp. 55, 78; Appian, B. C. ii. 88; Lucan, iii. 
23, viii. 40.) She afterwards returned to Rome, 
and received from Caesar the ashes of her hus- 
band, which she preserved on his Alban estate. 

Cornélia Orestilla, [OrEsTILa.] 

Cornélia Gens, the most distinguished of all 
the Roman gentes. All its great families be- 
longed to the patrician order. The names of 
the patrician families are :—ARvina, CrTHEGUS, 
Cinna, Cossus, DoLaBELLaA, Lentunus, Mauv- 
GINENSIS, Mammuxa, Meruxa, Rurinvs, Scrrro, 
SIsENNA, and SunLa. The names of the ple- 
beian families are BanBus and GaLwus, and we 
also find various cognomens, as CHRYSOGONUS, 
&c. given to-freedmen of this gens, 

Cornélius Nepos. [Nzpos.] 

Cornictilum (Corniculanus), a town in Latium, 
taken and destroyed by Tarquinius Priscus, 
and celebrated as the residence of the parents 
of Servius Tullius (Livy. i. 88). 

Cornificius. 1. Q., a friend of Cicero, was 
tribune of the plebs, B.c. 69, and one of Cicero’s 
competitors for the consulshipin 64. When the 
Catilinarian conspirators were arrested, Cethe- 
gus was committed to his care. (Sall. Cat. 47; 
Cic. Att. i. 1.)—2. Q., son of No. 1. In the 
civil war (48) he was quaestor of Caesar, who 
sent him into Llyricum with the title of pro- 
praetor: he reduced this province to obedience. 
In 45 he was appointed by Caesar governor of 
Syria, and in 44 governor of the province of Old 
Africa, where he was at the time of Caesar’s 
death. He maintained this province for the 
senate, but on the establishment of the trium- 
virate was defeated and slain in battle by T. 
Sextius (Bell. Alex. 42; Appian, B. C. iii. 85, 
iv. 53). Cornificius was well versed in litera- 
ture. The authorship of the ‘Rhetorica ad 
Herennium’ (usually printed with Cicero’s 
works) has been with some probability attribu- 
ted to him (cf. Quintil. iii. 1, 21, v. 10, 2, ix. 2, 
27, and ad Herenmn. iy. 25, 48), but this is only a 
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conjecture.—8, L., one of the generals of Oc- 
‘tavianus in the war against Sex. Pompey, and 
consul 35. 

Cornus, a town on the W. of Sardinia. 

Cornitus, L., Annaeus, a distinguished Stoic 
philosopher, was born at Leptis in Libya. He 
came to Rome, probably as a slave, and was 
emancipated by the Annaei. He was the teacher 
and friend of the poet Persius, who has dedi- 
vated his fifth satire to him, and who left him 
his library and money. He was banished by 
Nero, A.D. 68, for having too freely criticised 
the literary attempts of the emperor. He wrote 
a large number of works, of which the most im- 
portant was on Aristotle’s Categories. His 
only remaining work isatreatise on the Nature 
of the Gods (Osannus, Gotting. 1844). 

Coroebus (Képo:Bos). 1, A Phrygian, son of 
Mygdon, loved Cassandra, and for that reason 
fought on the side of the Trojans: he was slain 
by Neoptolemus or Diomedes (Verg. Aen. ii. 
341; Paus. ix. 27)—2. An EHlean, who gained 
the victory in the stadium at the Olympic 
games, B.C. 776: from this time the Olympiads 
begin to be reckoned (Strab. p. 355; Paus. i. 
43), 

Coroné (Kopdévn : Kopwveds, -vareds), a town in 
Messenia on the W, side of the Messenian gulf, 
founded B.c. 871 by the Messenians after their 
return to their native country, with the assis- 
tance of the Thebans: it possessed several 
public buildings, and in its neighbourhood was 
a celebrated temple of Apollo (Strab. p. 360; 
Paus. iv. 34). 

Coronéa (Kopéveiw: Kopwvaios, Kopdveros, 
-vios), 1, A town in Boeotia, SW. of the lake 
Copais, situate on a height between the rivers 
Phalarus and Curalius; a member of the 
Boeotian League ; in its neighbourhood was the 
temple of Athene Itonica, where the festival of 
the Pamboeotia was celebrated. Near Coronea 
the Boeotians gained a memorable victory over 
the Athenians under Tolmides, B.c. 447; and 
here Agesilaus defeated the allied Greeks, 394. 
(Il. ii, 508; Thue. i. 118; Xen. Hell. iv. 8; 
Strab. p. 411.)—2. A town in Phthiotis in 
Thessaly (Strab. p. 434). 

Coronis (Kopwyis). 1. The mother of AScLE- 
prus.—2. Daughter of Phoroneus, king of Pho- 
cis, metamorphosed by Athene into a crow, 
when pursued by Poseidon. 

Corséae. [Corassran.] 

Corsia (Kopcela, also Kopoual), a town in 
Boeotia on the borders of Phocis. 

Corsica, called Cyrnus by the Greeks (Kupyos, 
Kvpvios, Kupvaios, Corsus: Corsica), an island 
N. of Sardinia, spoken of by the ancients as one 
of the seven large islands in the Mediterranean. 
The ancients, however, exaggerate for the most 
part the size of the island; its greatest length 
is 116 miles, and its greatest breadth about 51. 
It is mountainous and was not much cultivated 
in antiquity. A range of mountains running 
from 8. to N. separates it into two parts, of 
which the E. half was more cultivated, while the 
W. half was covered almost entirely with wood. 
Honey and wax were the principal productions 
of the island; but the honey had a bitter taste 
from the yew-trees with which the island aboun- 
ded (Cyrneas taxos, Verg. Hel. ix. 30). The 
inhabitants were a rude mountain race, addic- 
ted to robbery, and paying little attention to 
agriculture. Even in the time of the Roman 
empire their character had not much improved, 
as we see from the description of Seneca, who 
was banished to this island. The most ancient 
inhabitants appear to have been Iberians; but 
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in early times Ligurians, Tyrrhenians, Car- 
thaginians, and even Greeks [AuERta], settled 
in the island. It was subject to the Cartha- 
ginians-at the commencement of the first Punic 
war, but in's.c. 238 passed into the hands of the 
Romans, and subsequently formed a part of the 
Roman province of Sardinia. The Romans 
founded several colonies in the island, of which 
the most important were Marrana and ALERIA 
(Plin. iii. 80). 

Corsoté (Kopcwrh: Hrsey, Ru.), a city of 
Mesopotamia, on the Huphrates, near the 
mouth of the Mascas or Saocoras (Wady-el- 
Seba), which Xenophon found already deserted 
(Anab. i. 5, 4). 

Corténa (Cortonensis: Cortona), one of the 
twelve cities of Etruria, lay NW. of the Trasi. 
mene lake, and was one of the most ancient 
cities in Italy. It is said to have been originally 
called Corythus from its reputed founder Cory- 
thus, who is represented as the father of Dar- 
danus (Verg. Aen. iii. 167, vii. 206; Sil. Ital. iv. 
721). It is also called Croton, Cothornia, 
Cyrtonium, &c. (Dionys. i. 26). The Creston 
mentioned by Herodotus (i. 57) was probably 
Creston in Thrace and not Cortona, as many 
modern writers have supposed. Crotona is 
said to have been originally founded by the Um- 
brians, then to have been conquered by the 
Pelasgians, and subsequently to have passed 
into the hands of the Etruscans, and was one of 
their twelve cities (Liv. ix.37). It was after- 
wards colonised by the Romans, but under their 
dominion sank into insignificance. The remains 
of the Pelasgic walls of this city are some of 
the most remarkable in all-Italy: there is one 
fragment 120 feet in length, composed of blocks 
of enormous magnitude. 

Coruncanius, Ti., consul B.c. 280, with P. 
Valerius Laevinus, fought with success against 
the Etruscans and Pyrrhus. He was the first 
plebeian who was created pontifex maximus 
(Appian, Samn. 10, 8; Vell. Pat. ii. 128; Liv, 
Hip. 18). Hewas one of the most remarkable 
men of his age, possessed a profound knowledge 
of pontifical and civil law, and was the first 
person at Rome who gave regular instruction in 
law (Cic. N. D. ii. 66, 165, Brut. 14, 55). 

Corvinus Messala, [Mzssaua.] 

Corvus, M. Valérius, one of the most illus- 
trious men in the early history of Rome. He 
obtained the surname of Corvus, or ‘ Raven,’ 
because, when serving as a military tribune 
under Camillus, B.c. 349, he accepted the 
challenge of a gigantic Gaul to single combat, 
and was assisted in the conflict by a raven 
which settled upon his helmet, and flew in the 
face of the barbarian. He was six times consul, 
B.C. 348, 346, 348, 335, 800, 299, and twice dic- 
tator, 342, 801, and by his military abilities 
rendered the most memorable services to his 
country. His most brilliant victories were 
gained in his third consulship, 848, when he 
defeated the Samnites at Mt. Gaurus and at 
Suessula; and in his other consulships he 
repeatedly defeated the Etruscans and other 
enemies of Rome. He reached the age of 100 
years, and is frequently referred to as a me- 
morable example of the favours of fortune. 
(Liv. vii. 26-42, x. 2-11; Appian, Samn. 1; 
Gell. ix. 11; Val. Max. viii. 15.) 

v Corybantes, priests of Cybele or Rhea in 
Phrygia, who celebrated her worship with 
enthusiastic dances, to the sound of the drum 
and the cymbal. They are often confounded 
with the Curetes and the Idaean Dactyli, the 
attendants of Zeus in Crete. [Cursres.| In 
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origin they were said to have been deities or 
demigods; and according to some were chil- 
dren of Apollo (Strab. p. 466; Plut. de Fac. 
Lun. 30). ; 

Corycia (Kwpuxia or Kwpuxts),a nymph, who 
became by Apollo the mother of Lycorus or 
Lycoreus, and from whom the Corycian Cave 
in Mount Parnassus derived its name. The 
Muses are sometimes called by the poets Cory- 
cides Nymphae. 

~ Coryeus (Képuxos: Kwpvxios, Corycius). 1. 
(Koraka), a high rocky hill on the coast of 
Tonia, forming the SW. promontory of the Hry- 
thraean peninsula (Thue. viii. 14 ; Strab. p. 644). 
—2. A city of Pamphylia, near Phaselis and 
Mt. Olympus; colonised afresh by Attalus II. 
Philadelphus; taken, and probably destroyed, 
by P. Servilius Isauricus:—8. (Ru. opp. the 
island of Khorgos),a city in Cilicia Aspera, with 
a good harbour, between the mouths of the 
Lamus and the Calycadnus. Twenty stadia 
(2 geog. miles) from the city, was a grotto or 
glen in the mountains, called the Corycian Cave 
(Kwpvxiov dyrpoy) celebrated by the poets, and 
also famous for its saffron. At the distance of 
100 stadia (10 geog. miles) from Corycus, was a 
promontory of the same name (Strab. p. 670; 
cf. Pind. Pyth. i. 81; Aesch. Pr. 350; Verg. 
Georg. iv. 127). 

Corydallus (KopvdaAAds : KopvdadAcvs), a de- 
mus in Attica belonging to the tribe Hippo- 
thoontis, situate on the mountain of the same 
name, which divides the plain of Athens from 
that of Eleusis. 

Coryphasium (Kopuypdciov) a promontory in 
Messenia, enclosing the harbour of Pylos on the 
N., with a town of the same name upon it. 

Corythus (KépvGos), an Italian hero, son of 
Jupiter, husband of Hlectra, and father of 
Iasius and Dardanus, is said to have founded 
Corythus (Cortona) (Serv. ad Aen. iii. 167). 

~~ (0s, Co0s, Coiis (Kas, Kéws: K@os, Coiis: 
Kos, Stanco), one of the islands called Sporades, 
lay off the coast of Caria, at the mouth of the 
Ceramic Gulf, opposite to Halicarnassus.. In 
early times it was called Merdpis and Nymphaea. 
It was colonised by Aeolians, but became a 
member of the Dorian confederacy. Its chief 
city, Cos, stood on the NE. side of the island, in 
a beautiful situation, and had a good harbour. 
Near it stood the Asclepiéum, or temple of 
Asclepius, to whom the island was sacred, and 
from whom its chief family, the Asclepiadae, 
claimed their descent. The island was very 
fertile; its chief productions were wine, oint- 
ments, and the light transparent dresses called 
‘Coae vestes.’ It was the birthplace of the 
physician Hippocrates, who was an Asclepiad, 
of the poet Philetas, and of the painter Apelles, 
whose pictures of Antigonus and of Venus 
-Anadyomene adorned the Asclepiéum. Theo- 
critus and Herodas were both either born there 
or at any rate belonged to the school of poets 
eonnected with the island. Under the Romans, 
Cos was favoured by Claudius, who made it a 
free state, and by Antoninus Pius, who rebuilt 
the city of Cos after its destruction by an earth- 
quake. (Tac. Ann. xii. 61; Paus. viii. 43.) 

Cosa or Cossa (Cossanus). 1. (Ansedonia, 
about five miles SE. of Orbetello), a city of 
Etruria near the sea, with a good harbour, 
called Herculis Portus, was a very ancient 
place ; and after the fall of Falerii, one of the 
twelve Etruscan cities. It was colonised by 
' the Romans B.c. 275, and received in 197 an 
addition of 1000 colonists. There are still 
extensive ruins of its walls and towers, built of 
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polygonal masonry. (Verg. Aen. x. 167; Liv. Hp. 
14, xxvii. 10.)—2. A town in Lucania near 
Thurii (Caes. B. O. iii. 22). 

Cosconius. 1. C., praetor in the Social war, 
B.C. 89, defeated the Samnites.—2. C., praetor 
in the consulship of Cicero, 63; governed in 
the following year the province of Further 
Spain; was one of the twenty commissioners, 
in 59, to carry into execution the agrarian law 
of Julius Caesar, but died in this year (Cic. pro 
Sull. 14; Val. Max. viii. 1)—3., C., tribune of 
the plebs 59, aedile 57, and one of the judices 
at the trial of P. Sextius, 56. 

Cosmas (Kocpas), commonly called Inp1co- 
PLEUSTES (Indian navigator), an Egyptian 
monk, flourished in the reign of Justinian, 
about A.D. 535. In early life he followed the 
employment of a merchant, and visited many 
foreign countries, of which he gaye an account 
in his Tomoypapla Xpioriavixh, Topographia 
Christiana, in twelve books, of which the 
greater part is extant: it has value for its topo- 
graphy, and its notices of history and manners, 

Cosroes. 1. King of Parthia. [Arsaczs 
XXV.|—2. King of Persia. [SassanrDaz.] 

Cossaea (Koocala), a district in and about 
M. Zagros, on the NE. side of Susiana, and on 
the confines of Media and Persia, inhabited by 
a rude, warlike, predatory people, the Cossaei 
(Koocaio.), whom the Persian kings never sub- 
dued, but on the contrary, purchased their 
quiet by paying them tribute. Alexander con- 
quered them (8.c. 325-24), and with difficulty 
kept them in subjection: after his death they 
soon regained their independence (Strab. p. 
744; Diod. xvii. 111), 

Cossus, Cornélius, the name of several illus- 
trious Romans in the early history of the 
republic. Of these the most celebrated was 
Ser. Cornelius Cossus, consul B.c. 428, who 
killed Lar Tolumnius, the king of the Veii, in 
single combat, and dedicated his spoils in the 
temple of Jupiter Feretrius—the second of the 
three instances in which the spolia opima were 
won (Liv. iv. 19, 30; Plut. Rom. 16, Marcell. 
8; Propert. v. 10, 23). 

Cossutius, a Roman architect, who rebuilt at 
the expense of Antiochus Epiphanes the temple 
of the Olympian Zeus at Athens, about B.c. 
168 (Liv. xli.-20; Vitruy. Praef. vii.). 

Cosyra (Pantelaria), also written Cossyra, 
Cosyrus, Cosura, Cossura, a small island in the 
Mediterranean near Malta (Strab. p. 123; Ov. 
Fast. iii. 567; Sil. Ital. xiv. 272). 

Cothon. (CarrHaco.] 

Cotiso, a king of the Dacians, conquered in 
the reign of Augustus by Lentulus (Flor. iv. 
12; Hor. Od. iii. 8, 18; Suet. Awg. 68). 

Cotta, Aurélius. 1. C., consul B.c. 252 and 
248, in both of which years he fought in Sicily 
against the Carthaginians with success (Val. 
Max. ii. 7, 4).—2. C., consul 200, fought against 
the Boii and the other Gauls in the N. of Italy. 
—8. L., tribune of the plebs 154, and consul 
144.4, L., consul 119, opposed C. Marius, who 
was then tribune of the plebs—®5. C., was 
accused under the Lex Varia, 91, of supporting 
the claims of the Italian allies, and went into 
voluntary exile. He returned to Rome while 
Sulla was dictator, 82; and in 75 he was consul 
with L. Octavius. He obtained the government 
of Gaul, and died immediately after his return 
to Rome. He was oneof the most distinguished 
orators of his time, and is introduced by Cicero 
as one of the speakers in the De Oratore and 
the De Natura Deorum, in the latter of which 
works he maintains the cause of the Academics. 
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—6. M., brother of No. 5, consul 74, with L. 
Licinius Lucullus, obtained Bithynia for his 
province, and was defeated by Mithridates near 
Chalcedon.—7, L,, brother of Nos. 5 and 6, 
praetor 70, when he carried the celebrated law. 
(Lea Aurelia judiciaria) which entrusted the 
jJudicia to the senators, equites, and tribuni 
aerarii. He was consul 65 with L. Manlius 
Torquatus, after the consuls elect, P. Sulla and 
P. Autronius Paetus, had been condemned of 
ambitus. He supported Cicero during his con- 
sulship, and proposed his recall from exile. In 
the civil war he joined Caesar, whom he sur- 
vived. (Suet. Jul. 79; Vell. Pat. ii. 32.) 

Cotta, L. Aurunculéius, one of Caesar’s 
legates in Gaul, perished along with Sabinus in 
the attack made upon them by Ambiorix, B.c. 
54, [{AMBIORIX.] 

Cottius, son of Donnus, kIng of several Li- 
gurian tribes in the Cottian Alps, which derived 
theirname fromhim. [Aupus.] He submitted 
to Augustus, who granted him the sovereignty 
over twelve of these tribes, with the title of 
Praefectus. Cottius thereupon made roads 
over the Alps, and erected (B.c. 8) at Segusio 
(Susa), a triumphal arch in honour of Augustus, 
extant at the present day. His authority was 
transmitted to his son, upon whom Claudius 
conferred the title of king. On his death, his 
kingdom was made a Roman province by Nero. 
(Amm. Mare. xv.10; Suet. Nev. 18.) 

Cottus, a giant with 100 hands, son of Uranus 
and Gaea. 

Cotyla, L. Varius, one of Antony’s most in- 
timate friends, fought on his side at Mutina, 

B.C. 43 (Plut. Ant. 18). 

“ Cdtylus (Kérvaos), the highest peak of M. Ida 
in the Troad, containing the sources of the 
rivers Scamander, Granicus, and Aesepus. 

Cotyora (Kotrvwpa), a colony of Sinope, in the 
territory of the Tibareni, on the coast of Pontus 
Polemoniacus, at the W. end of a bay of the 
same name, celebrated as the place where the 
10,000 Greeks embarked for Sinope. The foun- 
dation of Pharnacia reduced it to insignificance 
(Xen. Anab. v.5,4; Strab. p. 548). 

Cotys or Cotytto (Kérus or Korurré), a 
Thracian divinity whose festival, the Cotyttia 
(Dict. of Ant. s. v.), resembled that of the 
Phrygian Cybele, and was celebrated with 
licentious revelry. In later times her worship 
was introduced at Athens and Corinth. Those 
who celebrated her festival were called Baptae, 
from the purifications connected with the so- 
lemnity. Eupolis wrote a play of this name. 
(Strab. p. 470; Hor. Hp. xvii. 56; Juv. ii. 90.) 

Cotys (Kétus). 1. King of Thrace, B.c. 
882-358, was for a short time a friend of the 
Athenians, but carried on war with them to- 
wards the close of his reign. He was cruel and 
sanguinary, and was much addicted to gross 
luxury and drunkenness. He was murdered 
by two brothers whose father he had injured.— 
2. King of the Odrysae in Thrace,- assisted 
Perseus against Rome, B.c. 168. His son was 
taken prisoner and carried to Rome, whereupon 
he sued for peace and was pardoned by the 
Romans.—8, A king of Thrace, who took part 
against Caesar with Pompey, 48.—4. King of 
Thrace, son of Rhoemetalces, in the reigns of 
Augustus and Tiberius. He carried on war 
with his uncle Rhescuporis, by whom he was 
, murdered, A.D. 19. Ovid, in his exile at Tomi, 
addressed an epistle to him (Ha Pont. ii. 9). 

Cragus (Kpayos), a mountain consisting of 
eight summits, being a continuation of Taurus 
to the W., and forming, at its extremity, the 
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SW. promontory of Lycia (Yedy-Booroon, i.e. 
Seven Capes). Some of its summits show 


traces of voleanic action, and the ancients had | 


a tradition to the same effect. At its foot was 
a town of ‘the same name, on the sea-shore, 
between Pydna and Patara. Parallel to it, N. 
of the river Glaucus, was the chain of Anticra- 
gus. The greatest height of Cragus exceeds 
3000 feet. (Strab. p. 665; Hor. Od. i. 21.) 

Cranaé (Kpavdn), the island to which Paris 
first carried Helen from Peloponnesus (JJ. 
ili. 445), is said by some to be an island off 
Gythium in Laconia, by others to be the island 
Helena off Attica, and by others again to be 
Cythera (Paus. iii. 22). 

Cranaus (Kpavads), king of Attica, the son-in- 
law and successor of Cecrops. He was de- 
prived of his kingdom by his son-in-law 
Amphictyon. 

Cranii, -ium (Kpdvio1, Kpdviov : Kpdvios : Kra- 
nia, nr. Argostolt), a town of Cephallenia on the 
S. coast (Thue. ii. 30; Strab. p. 455). 

Cranon or Crannon (Kpavdyv, Kpavvéy : Kpay- 
yévios), in ancient times Ephyra, a town in 
Pelasgiotis in Thessaly, not far from Larissa. 

Crantor (Kpdvrwp), of Soli in Cilicia, an 
Academic philosopher, studied at Athens under 
Xenocrates and Polemo, and flourished B.c. 
300. He was the author of several works, all 
of which are lost, and wus the first who wrote 
commentaries on Plato’s works. Most of his 
writings related to moral subjects (Hor. Hp. i. 
2.4). Oneof his most celebrated works was On 
Grief, of which Cicero made great use in the 
third book of his Twsculan Disputations, and in 
the Conxsolatio which he composed on the 
death of his daughter, Tullia. 

Crassipes, Furius, Cicero’s son-in-law, the 
second husband of Tullia, whom he married 
B.c. 56, but from whom he was shortly after- 
wards divorced. 

Crassus, Licinius, 1. P., praetor B.c. 176, and 
consul 171, when he carried on the war against 
Perseus.—2. €., brother of No. 1, praetor 172, 
and consul 163.—8. €., probably son of No. 2, 
tribune of the plebs 145, was distinguished as a 
popular leader—4, P., surnamed Dives or 
Rich, elected pontifex maximus 212, curule 
aedile 211, praetor 208, and consul 205 with 
Scipio Africanus, when he carried on war 
against Hannibal in the S. of Italy. He died 
183. (Liv. xxix, 10, xxxix. 46.)—5, P., surnamed 
Dives Mucianus, son of P. Mucius Scaeyola, 
was adopted by the son of No. 4. In 181 he 
was consul and pontifex maximus, and was the 
first priest of that rank who went beyond 
Italy. He carried on war against Aristonicus 
in Asia, but was defeated and slain. He was a 
good orator and jurist.—6, M., surnamed 
Agelastus, because he is said never to have 
laughed, was grandfather of Crassus the 
triumvir.—7. P., surnamed Dives, son of No. 
6, and father of the triumvir. He was the 
proposer of the Lex Licinia, to prevent excessive 
expense in banquets, but in what year is un- 
certain. He was consul 97, and carried on war 
in Spain for some years. He was censor 89 
with L. Julius Caesar. In the Civil war he 
took part with Sulla, and put an end to his own 
life when Marius and Cinna returned to Rome 
at the end of 87.—8. M., surnamed Dives, the 
triumvir, younger son of No.7. His life was 
spared by Cinna, after the death of his father; 
but, fearing Cinna, he afterwards escaped to 
Spain, where he concealed himself for eight 
months. On the death of Cinna in 84, he 
collected some forces and crossed over into 
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Africa, whence he passed into Italy in 83 and 
jomed Sulla, on whose side he fought against 
the Marian party. On the defeat of the latter, 
he was rewarded by donations of confiscated 
property, and thus greatly increased his patri- 
mony. His ruling passion was money, and he 
devoted all his energies to its accumulation. 
He was a keen and sagacious speculator. He 
bought multitudes of slaves, and, in order to 
increase their value, had them instructed in 
lucrative arts. He worked silver mines, culti- 
vated farms, and built houses, which he let at 
high rents. In 71 he was appointed praetor in 
order to carry on the war against Spartacus 
and the gladiators; he defeated Spartacus, who 
was slain in the battle, and he was honoured 
with an ovation. In 70 Crassus was consul 
with Pompey; he entertained the populace at 
a banquet of 10,000 tables, and distributed corn 
enough to supply the family of every citizen for 
three months. He did not, however, co-operate 
cordially with Pompey, of whose superior in- 
fluence he was jealous. He was afterwards 
reconciled to Pompey by’ Caesar’s mediation, 
and thus was formed between them, in 60, the 
so-called triumvirate. In 55 Crassus was again 
consul with Pompey, and received the province 
of Syria, where he hoped both to increase his 
wealth and to acquire military glory by attack- 
ing the Parthians. He set out for his province 
before the expiration of his consulship, and 
continued his march notwithstanding the un- 
favourable omens which occurred to him at 
almost every step. After crossing the Eu- 
phratesin 54, he did not follow up the attack upon 
Parthia, but returned to Syria, where he passed 
the winter. Im 53 he again crossed the Eu- 
phrates; he was misled by a crafty Arabian chief- 
tain to march into the plains of Mesopotamia, 
where he was attacked by Surenas, the general 
of the Parthian king, Orodes. In the battle 
which followed, Crassus was defeated with 
immense slaughter, and retreated with the 
remainder of his troops to Carrhae (the Haran 
of Scripture). The mutinous threats. of his 
troops compelled him to accept a perfidious 
invitation from Surenas, who offered a pacific 
interview, at which he was slain. His head 
was cut off and sent to Orodes, who caused 
melted gold to be poured into the mouth of 
his fallen enemy, saying, ‘Sate thyself now 
with that metal of which in life thou wert so 
greedy.’ (Dio Cass. xl. 27.)\—9, M., surnamed 
Dives, son of No. 8, served under Caesar in 
Gaul, and at the breaking out of the Civil war 
in 49 was praefect in Cisalpine Gaul.—10. P., 
younger son of No. 8, was Caesar’s legate in 
Gaul from 58 to 55. In 54 he followed his 
father to Syria, and fell in the battle against 
the Parthians.—11l. L., the celebrated orator. 
At the age of 21 (B.c. 119), he attracted great 
notice by his prosecution of C. Carbo. He was 
consul in 95 with Q. Scaevola, when he proposed 
a law to compel all who were not citizens to 
depart from Rome: the rigour of this law 
was one of the causes of the Social war. He 
was afterwards proconsul of Gaul. In 92 he 
was censor, when he caused the schools of the 
Latin rhetoricians to be closed. He died in 91, 
a few days after opposing in the senate with 
great eloquence the consul L. Philippus, an 
-enemy of the aristocracy (Cic. de Or. iii. 1, 4). 
His house upon the Palatium was one of the 
most beautiful at Rome, and was adorned with 
costly works of art. As an orator he surpassed 
all his contemporaries (Vell. Pat. ii. 9). In the 
treatise De Oratore Cicero introduces him as 
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one of the speakers, and he is understood to 
express Cicero’s own sentiments. 

Crastinus, one of Caesar’s veterans, com- 
menced the battle of Pharsalia, B.c. 48, and 
died fighting bravely in the foremost line (Caes. 
B. G. iii. 91). 

Cratérus (Kparepds). 1. A distinguished 
general of Alexander the Great, on whose death 
(B.c. 823) he received in common with Anti- 
pater the government of Macedonia and 
Greece. He arrived in Greece in time to render 
effectual assistance to Antipater in the Lamian 
war. At the close of this war he married 
Phila, the daughter of Antipater. Soon after 
he accompanied Antipater in the war against 
the Aetolians, and in that against Perdiccas in 
Asia. He fell in a battle against Humenes, in 
821. (Diod. xviii. 16, xix. 59; Plut. Alew, 47; 
Nep. Hum. 4.)—2. Brother of Antigonus 
Gonatas, wrote on the history of Attica.—3, A 
Greek physician, who attended the family of 
Atticus, mentioned also by Horace (Sat. ii. 3, 
161; Cic. Att. xii. 13, 14). 

Crates (Kpdrns) 1. An Athenian poet of the 
Old Comedy, began to flourish B.c, 449, and was 
one of the most celebrated of the comic poets. 
He excelled in mirth and fun (Aristoph. Hq. 
536; Athen. p. 429); and is considered by Ari- 
stotle to be the first poet who wrote comedies 
with true dramatic action (Poét. 5)—2. Of 
Tralles, an orator or rhetorician of the school 
of Isocrates.—3. Of Thebes, a pupil of the Cynic 
DioGENES, and one of the most distinguished 
of the Cynic philosophers, flourished about 320. 
Though heir to a large fortune, he renounced it 
all, and lived and died as a true Cynic, restrict- 
ing himself to the most absolute necessaries. 
He received the surname of the ‘ Door-opener,’ 
because it was his practice to visit every house 
at Athens, and rebuke itsinmates. He married 
Hipparchia, the daughter of a family of dis- 
tinction, who shared his life of privation and 
mendicancy. He wrote several works, which 
are lost, for the epistles extant under his name 
are not genuine.—4, Of Athens, the pupil and 
friend of Polemo, and his successor in the 
chair of the Academy, about 270. He was the 
teacher of Arcesilaus, Theodorus, and Bion 
Borysthenites—5. Of Mallus in Cilicia, a cele- 
brated grammarian. He was brought up at 
Tarsus, whence he removed to Pergamos, where 
he founded the.Pergamene school of grammar, 
in opposition to the Alexandrian. He wrote a 
commentary on the Homeric poems, in opposi- 
tion to Aristarchus, and supported the system 
of anomaly (avopaAla) against that of analogy 
(avaAoyia). He also wrote commentaries on 
the other Greek poets, and works on other 
subjects, of which only fragments have come 
down to us. In 157 he was sent by Attalus as 
an ambassador to Rome, where he introduced 
for the first time the study of grammar. 

Crathis (Kpaéis). 1. (Crata), a river in 
Achaia, rises ina mountain of the same name in 
Arcadia, receives. the Styx flowing down from 
Nonacris, and falls into the sea near Aegae.— 
2. (Crati), a river in lower Italy, forming the 
boundary on the HE. between Lucania and 
Bruttii, and falling into the sea near Sybaris. 
At its mouth was a celebrated temple of Min- 


erva: its waters were fabled to dye the hair 
blond. (Eur. Troad. 228; Strab. p. 263; Ov. 
Met. xv. 315.) 


Cratinus (Kparivos). 1. One of the most cele- 
brated of the Athenian poets of the Old Comedy, 
was born B.c. 519, but did not begin to exhibit 
till 454, when he was 65 years of age. He ex- 
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hibited twenty-one plays and gained nine vic- 
tories. He was the poet of the Old Comedy. 
He gave it its peculiar character, and he did 
not, like Aristophanes, live to see its decline. 
Before his time the comic poets had aimed at 
little beyond exciting the laughter of their 
audience: he was the first who made comedy a 
terrible weapon of personal attack (on Pericles 
among others), and the comic poet a severe 
censor of public and private vice. He is fre- 
quently attacked by Aristophanes, who charges 
him with habitual intemperance, an accusation 
which was admitted by Cratinus himself, who 
treated the subject in a very amusing way in 


his Tvrivn. This play was acted in 423, when | 


the poet was 96 years of age; it gained the prize 
over the Connus of Amipsias and the Clouds of 
Aristophanes. 
passage in the Knights which speaks of Crat- 
inus as worn out by age (Arist. Hq. 581). 
Cratinus died in the following year, at the age 
of 97.2. The younger, an Athenian poet of the 
Middle Comedy, a contemporary of Plato the 
philosopher, flourished as late as 324. 

Cratippus (Kpdrimmos). 1, A Greek historian 
and contemporary of Thucydides, whose work he 
completed (Dionys. Jud. de Thue. 16).—2,. A 
philosopher of Mytilene, acontemporary of Pom- 
pey and Cicero, the latter of whom praises him 
highly. In philosophy he transferred himself 
from the school of the Sceptic Antiochus to the 
Peripatetics. He accompanied Pompey in his 
flight after the battle of Pharsalia, B.c. 48. He 
afterwards settled at Athens, where young M. 
Cicero was his pupil in 44. Through the in- 
fluence of Cicero, Cratippus obtained from 
Caesar the Roman citizenship. 

Cratos (Kpdros), the personification 
strength, a son of Uranus and Ge. 

Cratylus (Kpdrvaos), a Greek philosopher, a 
pupil of Heraclitus, and one of Plato’s teachers. 
Plato introduces him as one of the speakers in 
the dialogue which bearshis name. Both Plato 
and Aristotle speak of Cratylus and the later 
Heracliteans as extravagant in their theories 
and of little authority. 

Creméra, a river in Etruria, falling into the 
Tiber a little above Rome: memorable for the 
one of the 300 Fabii (Liv. ii. 49; Ov. Fast. ii. 
193). 

Cremna (Kpijuva: Gherme, Ru.), a fortified 
city of Pisidia, on a precipitous rock of M. Tau- 
rus, noted for repeated obstinate defences: a 
colony under Augustus (Strab. p. 569). 

Cremni (Kpnuvol), an emporium of the free 
aie on the Palus Maeotis (Hdt. iv. 20, 
110). 

Crémona (Cremonensis : Cremona), a Roman 
colony in the N. of Italy, N. of the Po, and at 
no great distance from the confluence of the 
Addua and the Po, was founded together with 
Placentia B.c. 219 as a protection against 
the Gauls and Hannibal’s invading army. It 
soon became a place of great importance and 
one of the most flourishing cities in the N. of 
Italy. Under the Lex Julia of B.c. 90 it received 
the civitas and was changed into a municipium. 
During the Civil war it espoused the side of 
Brutus, and Octavian comfiscated much of its 
territory and assigned it to his veterans: Man- 
tua suffered in the same way (Verg. Hcl. ix. 28). 
Later still, having espoused the cause of Vi- 
tellius, it was totally destroyed by the troops 
of Vespasian, A.D. 61 (Tac. Hist. iii. 24). It was 
rebuilt by Vespasian. 

Cremonis Jugum. [Anpzs.] 

Cremitius Cordus. [Corpus.] 
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Crédn (Kpéwy). 1. King of Corinth, son oi | 


Lycaethus, whose daughter, Glauce or Creusa,. 
married Jason. Medéa, thus forsaken, sent 
Glauce a. garment which burnt her to death 
when she put it on; the palace took fire, and 
Creon perished in the flames. [Mmpra.]—2, Son 
of Menoecus, and brother of Jocaste, the wife 
of Laius. After the death of Laius, Creon 
governed Thebes for a short time, and then 
surrendered the kingdom to Oedipus, who had 
delivered the country from the Sphinx. [Oxpr- 
pus.] When Eteocles and Polynices, the sons 
of Oedipus, fell in battle by each other’s hands, 
Creon became king of Thebes. His cruelty in 
forbidding burial to the corpse of Polynices, 
and his sentencing Antigone to death for dis- 
obeying his orders, occasioned the death of his 
own son Haemon. For details see ANTIGONE, 

Credphylus (Kpedpvaos), of Chios, one of the 
earliest epic poets, said to have been the friend 
or son-in-law of Homer. The epic poem OixaAla 
or OixaAtas GAwois, ascribed to him, related the 
contest which Heracles, for the sake of Iole, 
undertook with Eurytus, and the capture of 
Oechalia. 

Cresphontes (Kpnopdvrns), a Heraclid, son 
of Aristomachus, and one of the conquerors of 
Peloponnesus, obtained Messenia for his share. 
During an insurrection of the Messenians. he 
and two of his sons were slain. A third son, 
Aepytus, avenged his death. [Ampyrus.] 

Crestonia (Kpnorwvia: 4 Kpnorwvirn), a dis- 
trict in Macedonia between the Axius and Stry- 
mon, near Mt. Cercine, inhabited by the Cres- 
tonaei (Kpnorwyato.), a Thracian.people: their 
chief town was Creston or Crestoéne (Kphoror, 
Kpnordéyn), founded by the Pelasgians (Hat. 
i. 57, vii. 127; Thuc. ii. 99, iv. 109). This town 
is erroneously supposed by some writers to be 
the same as CorTona in Italy. 

Créta (Kpitn: Kpnratos: Candia), one of 
the largest islands in the Mediterranean sea, 
nearly equidistant from Europe, Asia, and 
Africa, but always reckoned as part of Europe. 
Tts length from E. to W. is about 160 miles: 
its breadth is very unequal, being in the widest 
part about 35 miles, and in the narrowest only 
6. A range of mountains runs through the 
whole length of the island from E. to W., send- 
ing forth spurs N. and S.: in the centre of the 
island rises Mt. Ida far above all the others. 
[Ipa.] The rivers of Crete are numerous, but 
are little more than mountain-torrents, and are 
for the most part dry in summer. The country 
was celebrated in antiquity for its fertility and 
salubrity—Crete was inhabited at an early 
period by a numerous and civilised population. 
Homer speaks of its hundred cities (Kpfrn 
éxatéumodus, Il. ii. 649); and before the Trojan 
war mythology told of a king Minos, who resided 
at Cnossus, and ruled over the greater part 
of the island. The inhabitants were probably 
a Carian people with Phoenician colonies plan- 
ted among them. The description of the in- 
habitants in Od. xix. 175 (after the Dorian 
conquest) gives us Achaeans, ’Ered«pnres, 
Kvdwves, Dorians and Pelasgians. It is prob- 
able that the Eteocretes were the Carian race, 
and the Cydones were Phoenician. Minos is said 
to have given laws to Crete, and to have been 
the first prince who had a navy, with which he 
suppressed piracy in the Aegaean. After his 
descendants had governed the island for some 
generations, royalty was abolished, and the 
cities became independent republics, of which 
Cnossus and Gortyna were the most important, 
and exercised a kind of supremacy over the rest. 
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The ruling class were the Dorians, who settled 
in Crete about sixty years after the Dorian 
conquest of Peloponnesus, and reduced the for- 
mer inhabitants to subjection. The social and 
political institutions of the island thus became 
Dorian, and many of the ancients supposed that 
the Spartan constitution was borrowed from 
Crete. The chief magistrates in the cities were 
the Cosmi, ten in number, chosen from cer- 
tain families: there was also a Gerwsta, or 
senate; and an Hcclesia or popular assembly, 
which, however, had very little power. (For 
deta‘'s, see Dict. of Ant. art. Cosmz.) The 
Cretan system of the training of youths, and 
the common meals of citizens, resembled the 
Spartan (see Dict. of Ant. art. Syssitia). Ata 


later time the power of the aristocracy was 


overthrown and a democratical form of govern- 
ment established. The ancient Dorian customs 
likewise disappeared, and the people became 
degenerate in their morals and character. The 
historian Polybius accuses them of numerous 
vices, and the Cretan poet Epimenides (who is 
quoted by St. Paul) wrote of ‘ Kpijres del pevoral, 
Kad, Onpia, yaorépes dpryat.’—The Cretans were 
celebrated as archers, and frequently served as 
mercenaries in the armies of other nations. 
The island was conquered by Q. Metellus, who 
received in consequence the surname Creticus 
(B.c. 68-66), and it became a Roman province. 
Crete and Cyrenaica subsequently formed one 
province. [CyRENAarICcA.] 

Créteus or Catreus (Kpnrevs), son of Minos 
by Pasiphaé or Crete, and father of ALTHE- 
MENES. 

Crétheus (Kp7yGevs), son of Aeolus and En- 
arete, wife of Tyro, and father of Aeson, Pheres, 
Amythaon, and Hippolyte: he was the founder 
of Iolcus. 

Crétopolis (Kpyrémodrs), a town in the dis- 
trict of Milyas.in Pisidia (Polyb. v. 72). 

Créiisa (Kpéovca). 1. A Naiad, daughter of 
Oceanus, became by Peneus the mother of Hyp- 
seus and Stilbe—2, Daughter of Erechtheus 
and Praxithea, wife of Xuthus, and mother. of 
Achaeus and Ion. She is said to have been be- 
loved by Apollo, whence Ion is sometimes 
called herson by thisgod. [Ion.]—3. Daughter 

“of Priam and Hecuba, wife of Aeneas, and 
mother of Ascanius. She perished on the night 
of the capture of Troy, having been separated 
from her husband in the confusion. [AENEAS.] 
—4. Daughter of Creon, who fella victim to the 
vengeance of Medea. [Crzon, No. 1.] 

Creusis or Creiisa (Kpetiois, Kpéovoa: Kpev- 
gtevs), a town on the E.. coast of Boeotia, the 
es of Thespiae (Strab. p. 405; Liv, xxvi. 
21). 

Crimisa or Crimissa (Kpfiuioa, Kpluooa: CO. 
del Alice), ® promontory on the E. coast of 
Bruttium, with a town of the same name upon 
it, said to have been founded by Philoctetes, a 
little S. of the river Crimisus (Strab. p. 254). 

Crimisus or Crimissus (Kpipuods, Kpimoods), 
a river in the W. of Sicily, falls into the Hypsa: 
on its banks Trmo~non defeated the Cartha- 
ginians, B.c, 839. : 

Crinagoras (Kpwaydpas), of Mytilene, the 
author of fifty epigrams in the Greek Anthology, 
lived in the reign of Augustus. 

Crispinus, a person ridiculed by Horace (Sat. 

i. 1. 120, i. 8, 129, ii. 7, 45), is said by the 

Scholiasts on those passages to have written 

bad verses on the Stoic philosophy, and to have 
been surnamed Aretalogus, 
Crispus, Flavius Julius, eldest son of Con- 

Btantine the Great, was appointed Caesar A.D. 
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817, and gained great distinction in a campaign 
against the Franks and in the war with Licinius. 
But having excited the jealousy of his step- 
mother Fausta, he was put to death by his 
father, 326 (Sozom. H, H. i. 5). 

Crispus Passiénus, husband of Agrippina, 
and stepfather ‘of the Emperor Nero, was dis- 
tinguished as an orator (Quintil. x. 1, 24). 

Crispus, Vibius, of Vercelli, a contemporary 
of Quintilian, and a distinguished orator (Tac, 
Hist. ii. 10; Quintil. x. 1, 119). 

Crissa or Crisa (Kpfooa, Kpfoa: Kpiooaios), 
and Cirrha (Kippa: Kippatos), towns in Phocis, 
regarded by some ancient as well as by some 
modern writers as the same; but there can be 
no doubt that Crissa was a town inland SW. of 
Delphiand that Cirrha was its port in the Cris- 
saean gulf (Strab. p. 418; cf. 7. ii. 520; Hat. 
viii. 82; Pind.- Isthm. ii, 26). The in- 
habitants of these towns levied contributions 
upon the pilgrims frequenting the Delphic 
oracle, in consequence of which the Amphic- 
tyons declared war against them, B.c. 595, and 
eventually destroyed them. Their territory, the 
rich Crissaean plain, was declared sacred to tha 
Delphic god, and was forbidden to be cul- 
tivated. The cultivation of this plain by the 
inhabitants of Amphissa led tothe Sacred War, 
in which Philip was chosen general of the Am- 
phictyons, 338. Crissa remained in ruins, but 
Cirrha was afterwards rebuilt, and became the 
harbour of Delphi (Polyb. v. 27). 

Critias (Kpirias). 1. Son of Dropides, acon- 
temporary and relation of Solon’s.—2. Son of 
Callaeschrus, and grandson of the above, was 
one of the pupils of Socrates, by whose instruc- 
tions he profited but little in a moral point of 
view. He was banished from Athens, and on 
his return became leader of the oligarchical 
party. He was one of the 80 tyrants established 
by the Spartans B.c, 404, and was conspicuous 
above all his colleagues for rapacity and cruelty, 
He was slain at the battle of Munychia in the 
same year, fighting against Thrasybulus and the 
exiles, He was a distinguished orator, and 
some of his speeches were extant in the time of 
Cicero (Cic. de Or. ii. 22, 93). He also wrote 
poems, dramas, and other works. Some frag- 
ments of his elegies are still extant, edited by 
Bach, Leips. 1827. 

Critius (Kpirios), a sculptor of the archaic 
school at Athens in the early part of the 5th 
century B.c. He seems to have been slightly 
later than Antenor, and possfbly was his pupil. 
His great work was the group of Harmodius and 
Aristogiton which he executed in conjunction 
with Nesiotes to replace the group by Antenor 
which had been carried off to Persia (Paus. i. 8, 
5). It is probable that the famous marble 
statues at Naples are copies of this work. 
[Harmopius.] Critius founded a school of 
sculpture at Athens which lasted four genera- 
tions (Paus. vii. 3, 2). f 

Critolaus (KpitéAaos). 1. Of Phaselis in 
Lycia, studied philosophy at Athens under 
Ariston of Ceos, whom he succeeded as the head 
of the Peripatetic school. In B.c. 155 he was 
sent by the Athenians as ambassador to Rome 
with Carneades and Diogenes. [CARNEADES.] 
He lived upwards of 82 years. (Cic. de Or.i. 
11, 45.)—2. General of the Achaean League’ 
147, distinguished by his bitter enmity to the 
Romans. He was defeated by Metellus, and 
was never heard of after the battle. (Polyb, 
xxxviii. 2, xl. 1; Liv. Hp. 52.) 

Criton (Kpirwv). 1. Of Athens, a friend and 
disciple of Socrates, whom he supported with 

Ss 
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his fortune. He had made every arrangement 
for the escape of Socrates from prison, and tried, 
in vain, to persuade him to fly, as we see from 
Plato’s dialogue named after him. Criton wrote 
seventeen dialogues on philosophical subjects, 
which are lost.—2. A physician at Rome in the 
1st or 2nd century after Christ, perhaps the 
person mentioned by Martial (Hpzg7. xi. 60, 6). 

Criai-métopon (Kpiod pérwroy), i.e. ‘Ram’s 
Front.’ 1. A promontory at the S. of the 
Tauric Chersonesus.—2. A promontory at the 
SW. of Crete. 

Crius (Kpzos), one of the Titans, son of 
Uranus and Ge (Hes. T'h. 375). 


beshunda?), a city of Upper Egypt, in the 
Nomos Aphroditopolites.—2. [ARsino#, No. 7.] 

Crocus, the beloved friend of Smilax, was 
changed by the gods into a saffron plant (Ov. 
Met. iy. 283; Serv. ad Georg. iv. 182). f 

Crocyléa (ra KpoxtAea), by Homer (ZI. il. 
638) spoken of as a place belonging to Ithaca, 
but by Strabo (pp. 376, 452) assigned to Leucas. 
It may be the small island now called Arkudhi, 
which lies between Leucas and Ithaca. 

Croesus (Kpoicos), last king of Lydia, son of 
Alyattes, reigned 3B.¢. 560-546, but was prob- 
ably associated in the kingdom during his 
father’s life. The early part of his reigh was 
most glorious. He subdued all the nations be- 
tween the Aegaean and the river Halys, and 
made the Greeks in Asia Minor tributary to 
him. When he had taken Ephesus, he aided 
the old temple of Artemis, then in course of 
building, by gifts of columns. One of these 
archaic columns, with part of the original in- 
scription still legible, BafoiAebs] Kplotcos] aveé- 
[@nxev], is now in the British Museum. The 
fame of his power and wealth drew to his 
court at Sardis all the wise men of Greece, and 
among them Solon, whose interview with the 
king was celebrated in antiquity. In reply to 
the question who was the happiest man he had 
ever seen, the sage taught the king that no man 
should be deemed happy till he had finished his 
life in a happy way. Alarmed at the growing 
power of the Persians, Croesus sent to consult 
the oracle of Apollo at Delphi whether he 
should march against the Persians. Upon the 
teply of the oracle that, if he marched against 
the Persians, he would overthrow a great em- 
pire, he collected a vast army and marched 
against Cyrus. Near Sinope an indecisive 
battle was fought between the two armies; 
whereupon he returned to Sardis, and dis- 
banded his forces, commanding them to re- 
assemble in the following spring. But Cyrus 
appeared unexpectedly before Sardis; Croesus 
led out the forces still remaining with him, but 
was defeated, and the city was taken after a 
siege of fourteen days. Croesus, who was taken 
alive, was condemned to be burnt to death. As 
he stood before the pyre, the warning of Solon 
came to his mind, and he thrice uttered the 
name of Solon. Cyrus inquired who it was that 
he called on; and, upon hearing the story, re- 
pented of his purpose, and not only spared the 
life of Croesus, but made him his friend. 
Croesus survived Cyrus, and accompanied 
Cambyses in his expedition against Egypt. 
(Hat. i. 26-94, 180, 155, 207, iii. 34, v. 86, vi. 37, 
125, viii. 35 5 ef. Xen, Cyrop.) 

Crommyon or Cromyon (Kpoupvdy, Koo- 
uuvdév), a town in Megaris on the Saronic gulf, 
afterwards belonged to Corinth; celebrated on 
account of its wild sow, slain by Theseus (Strab. 
p- 880; Paus. ii. 1,3; Thue. iy. 45), 


|[Uranus.] Out 
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Cronius Mons (Kpdoy dpos), a mountain in 
Elis near Olympia, with a temple of Cronus. 

Crénus (Kpdvos), the youngest of the Titans, 
son of Uranus and Ge, father by Rhea of 
Hestia, Demeter, Hera, Hades, Poseidon, and 
Zeus (Hes. Th. 187, 452; Apollod. i. 1, 3). 
At the instigation of his mother, Cronus un- 
manned his father for having thrown the Cy- 
clopes, who were likewise his children by Ge, 
into Tartarus. 


of the bloodthus 
shed sprang up 
the SHrinnyes. 
When the Cy- 
clopes were de- 
livered from 
Tartarus, the 
government of 
the world was 
taken from Ura- 
nus and given 
to Cronus, who 
in his turn lost 
it through Zeus, 
as was predicted 
to him by Ge 
and — Uranus. 
(Zzus.] The Ro- 
mans identified 
their Saturnus 
with Cronus. 
(Sarurnus.] It 
is likely that 
Cronus was 
strictly (in one 
at least of his 
aspects) a har- 
vest god, and 
therefore repre- 
sented with a 
sickle. Some explain his being exiled by his 
children as the mythical representation of suc- 
cessive seasons of the year, and the swallowing 
of his children as Time swallowing days or 
months: others take this to be rather the sun 
swallowing the stars, which disappear at his 
rising: others think that it is a cannibal idea 
of Moloch borrowed from Phoenicia. 

Cropia (Kpw7refa), an Attic demus belonging to 
the tribe Leontis. © ; 

Croton or Crotona (Kpétwy: Kporwyidrns, Cro- 
toniensis, Crotonensis, Crotoniata: Czotona), 
a Greek city on the E. coast of Bruttium, 
on the river Aesarus, and in a very healthy 
locality, was founded by the Achaeans under 
Myscellus of Aegae, assisted by the Spartans, 
B.c. 710 (Strab. p. 262; Dionys. ii. 59; Oy. 
Met. xy. 9). Its extensive commerce, the 
virtue of its inhabitants, and the excellence of 
its institutions, made it the most powerful and 
flourishing town in the S. of Italy. It owed 
much of its greatness to Pythagoras, who esta- 
blished his school here. Gymnastics were cul- 
tivated here in greater perfection than in any 
other Greek city; and one of its citizens, Milo, 
was the most celebrated athlete in Greece. It 
attained its greatest power by the destruction of 
Sybaris in 510; but it sustained a severe defeat 
from the Locrians on the river Sagras. [Jt is 
uncertain whether this defeat was before or after 
the destruction of Sybaris. Justin (xx. 2) places 
it before the arrival of Pythagoras, and there- 
fore about 560 B.c.: Strabo speaks of it as 
marking the decline of the power of Croton, and 
therefore after B.c.510.| It suffered greatly in 
the wars with Dionysius, Agathocles, and 


, 


Cronus (Saturnus). (From a painting 
at Pompeii.) 
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Pyrrhus; and in the second Punic war a con- 
siderable part of it had ceased to be inhabited. 


Coins of Croton. (1) An early coin of 6th or 7th cent. B.¢., 
having a tripod with the first three letters of the name 
(Koppa for K) on each side, that on the reverse being 
aincuse or concave. (2) Of 4th cent. B.C. Obv., head of 
Hera; rev., Heracles seated. ~ 

It received a colony from the Romans in 195 

(iy. xxxiy. 45). 

Crustuméria, -rium, also Crustumium 
(Crustuminus), a town of the Sabines, situated 
in the mountains near the sources of the Allia, 
was conquered both by Romulus and Tarquinius 
Priscus (Liv. i. 9, 88, ii, 64, iii. 42). 

Crustumius (Conca), a river of Umbria flow- 
ing into the Adriatic between Ariminum and 
Pisaurum (Lucan, ii. 406). 

Cteatus. [{Moxronzs. | 

Ctésias (Krjoias), of Cnidus in Caria, a con- 
temporary of Xenophon, was private physician 
of Artaxerxes Mnemon, whom he accompanied 
in his war against his brother Cyrus, B. c. 401. 
He lived seventeen years at the Persian court, 
and wrote in the Ionic dialect a great work on 
the history of Persia (Mepourd), in 23 books. The 
first six contained the history of the Assyrian 
monarchy down to the foundation of the king- 
dom of Persia. The next seven contained the 
history of Persia down to the end of the reign of 
Xerxes, and the remaining ten carried the his- 
tory down to the time when Ctesias left Persia, 
2.é. tothe year 398. Allthat is now extant isa 
meagre abridgment in Photius and a number 
of fragments preserved in Diodorus and other 
writers. The work of Ctesias was compiled from 
Oriental sources, and its statements are fre- 
quently at variance with those of Herodotus; 
but though ancient writers have therefore 
doubted his statements, it must be remarked 
that in following Persian authorities he may be 
giving the truer account. Ctesias also wrote a 
work on India (Ivi«d) in one book, of which we | 
possess an abridgment in Photius. This work 
contains numerous fables, but it probably gives | 
afaithful picture of India as it was conceived by 
the Persians. The abridgment which Photius 
made of the Persica and Indica of Ctesias has 
been printed separately by Lion, Gottingen, 
1828, and by Bihr, Frankfort, 1824. 

Ctésibius (Kryoifios), celebrated for his me- 
chanical inventions, lived at Alexandria in the 
reigns of Ptolemy Philadelphus and Euergetes, 
about B.c. 250. His father was a barber, but 
his own taste led him to devote himself to me- 
chanics. He is said to have invented a cleps- 
ydra or water-clock, a hydraulic engine, and 
other machines, and.to have been the first to 
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discover the elastic force of air and apply it as a 
moving power. He was the teacher, and has 
been supposed to have been‘the father, of Hero 
Alexandrinus (cf. Dict. of Ant. art. Ctesibica 
Machina). 

Ctésiphon (Krnovpay), son of Leosthenes of 
Anaphlystus, was accused by Aeschines for 
having proposed the decree that Demosthenes 
should be honoured with the crown. [Aus- 
CHINES. | 

Ctésiphon (Krnoipav: Krnoipdyrios) : Takti 
Kesra, Ru.), a city of Assyria, on the EH. bank 
of the Tigris, three Roman miles from Seleucia 
on the W. bank, first became an important 
place under the Parthians, whose kings used it 
for some time as a winter residence, and after- 
wards enlarged and fortified it, and made it the 
capital of theirempire. It must have contained 
a large population, if Severus, as is said, carried 
off 100,000 prisoners. In the wars of the 
Romans with the Parthians and Persians, it 
was taken, first by Trajan (A.D. 115), and by 
several of the later emperors, but Julian did not 
venture to attack it, even after his victory over 
the Persians before the city. (Polyb. v. 45; 
Amm, Mare. xxiii. 6; Herodian, iii. 30; Dio Cass. 
lxxy. 9.) Its site is marked by the ruins at 
Takt 1 Kesra, i.e. the arch of Chosroes. 

Ctesippus (Krjoimros). 1, Two sons of Her- 
acles, one by Deianira, and the other by Asty- 
damia.—2, Son of Polytherses of Same, one of 
the suitors of Penelope, killed by Philoetius. 

Cucusus or Cocussus (Gokswn), a town of 
Cappadocia, at a junction of roads leading re- 
spectively from Comana to Commagene, and 
from Melitene to Tarsus. It was the place of 
banishment for Chrysostom a.p. 404. 

Cularo, afterwards called Gratiandpolis (Gre- 
noble), in honour of the emperor Gratian, a town 
in Gallia Narbonensis on the Isara (Isére) (Cic. 
ad Fam, x. 23). It stood on the direct road 
from the pass of Mt. Genévre to Vienne. 

Culléo or Culéo, Q. Terentius. 1. A senator 
of distinction, was taken prisoner in the second 
Punic war, and obtained his liberty at the con- 
clusion of the war, B.c. 201. Toshow his grati- 
tude to P. Scipio, he followed his triumphal 
car, wearing the pilleus or cap of liberty, like an 
emancipated slave. In187 he was praetor pere- 
grinus, and in this year condemned L. Scipio 
Asiaticus, on the charge of having misappropri- 
ated the money gained in the war with Anti- 
ochus (Livy. xxx. 48, xxxviii. 42, xlii. 85; Val. 
Max. v. 2, 5)—2. Tribune of the plebs, 58, 
exerted himself to obtain Cicero’s recall from 
banishment. In the war which followed the 
death of Caesar (48), Culleo was one of the 
legates of Lepidus (Appian, B. C. iii. 83). 

fennee (Kiun: Kupatos, Cumanus), a town 


|in Campania, and the most ancient of the 


Greek colonies in Italy and Sicily, was founded 
by Cyme in Aeolis, in conjunction with Chalcis 
and Hretria in Euboea (Strab. p. 248; Liv. viii. 
22;>-Verg. Aen. vi. 2; Vell. Pat. i. 4). Its 


| foundation is placed in B.c. 1050, but the date 


must be regarded as uncertain, except so far 
that it was considerably older than any other 
Greek town in Italy. It was situated on a 
steep hill of Mt. Gaurus, a little N. of the pro- 
montory Misenum. It became in early times a 
great and flourishing city; its commerce was 
extensive; its territory included a great part of 
the rich Campanian plain; its population was 
at least 60,000 ; and its power is attested by its 
colonies in Italy and Sicily—Puteoli, Palaeo- 
polis, afterwards Neapolis, Zancle, afterwards 
Messana. But it had powerful pee to 
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encounter in the Etruscans and the Italian 
nations. It was also weakened by internal dis- 
sensions, and one of its citizens, Aristodemus, 
made himself tyrant of the place. Its power 
became so much reduced that it was only saved 
from the attacks ot the Etruscans by the assist- 
ance of Hiero, who annihilated the Etruscan 
fleet, 474. It maintained its independence till 
417, when it was taken by the Campanians and 
most of its inhabitants sold as slaves (Liv. iv. 
44; Diod. xii. 76). From this time Capua 
became the chief city of Campania; and 
although Cumae was subsequently a Roman 
municipium and a colony, it continued to 
decline in importance. At last the Acropolis 
was the only part of the town that remained, 
and this was eventually destroyed by Narses in 
his wars with the Goths—Cumae was cele- 
brated as the residence of the earliest Sibyl, 
and as the place where Tarquinius Superbus 
died.—Its ruins are still to be seen between the 
Lago di Patria and Fusaro. 

Cinaxa (Kovvata),a small town in Babylonia, 
on the Euphrates, famous for the battle fought 
here between the younger Cyrus and his 
brother Artaxerxes Mnemon, in which the 
former was killed, p.c. 401 (Ken. Anab. i. 8). 
Its position is uncertain. Plutarch (Artaa. 8) 
places it 500 stadia (50 geog. miles) above 
Babylon; Xenophon, who does not mention it 
by name, makes the battle-field 360 stadia (36 
geog. miles) from Babylon. 

Cupido. [Eros.] 

Cupra (Cuprensis). 1. Maritima (Marano 
at the mouth of the Monecchia), a town in 
Picenum, with an ancient temple. of Juno, 
founded by the Pelasgians and restored by 
Hadrian (Strab. p. 241; Plin. iii. 111.)—2, Mon- 
tana, a town near No. 1, in the mountains. 

Cures (Gen. Curium), an ancient town of the 
Sabines, celebrated as the birthplace of T, 
Tatius and Numa Pompilius (Liv. i. 18; Dionys. 
ii. 36, 48; Verg. Aen. vi. 812; Ov. Fast. ii. 
477). Its position is marked by ruins at the 
village of Arcz, near the stream Correse. 

Curétes (Koupirés),a mythical people, said to 
be the most ancient inhabitants of Acarnania 
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they were the children of the rain (Met. 
iv. 282). They occur in Crete as the priests of 
Zeus, and are spoken of in connexion with the 
Corybantes and Idaean Dactyli. The infant 
Zeus was entrusted to their care by Rhea; and 
by clashing their weapons in a warlike dance, 
they druwned the cries of the child, and pre- 
vented his father Cronus from ascertaining the 
place where he was concealed. The occurrence 
of their name in several places is perhaps due 
to the fact that the custom of scaring away 
evil powers by the clashing of arms occurred in 
religious rites of several different tribes. The 
same superstition appears also in the Salii at 
Rome, and in the Theophania at Delphi. 

Curias. [Cunrum.] 

Ciriatii, a celebrated Alban family. Three 
brothers of this family fought with three 
Roman brothers, the Horatii, and were con- 
quered by them. Hence Alba became subject 
to Rome. (Liv. i. 24; Dionys. iii. 11.) 

Curiatius Maternus. [Marrrnvus.] 

Curio, C. Scribonius. 1. Praetor B.c, 121, 
was one of the most distinguished orators of 
his time.—2. Son of No.1, tribune of the plebs, 
B.c. 90; afterwards served under Sulla in 
Greece; was praetor 82; consul 76; and after 
his consulship obtained the province of Mace- 
donia, where he carried on war against the 
barbarians as far N.as the Danube. He was a 
personal enemy of Caesar, and supported P. 
Clodius when the latter was accused of viola- 
ting the sacra of the Bona Dea. In 57 he was 
yas pontifex maximus, and died 53. He 
had some reputation as an orator, and was a 
friend of Cicero.—38. Son of No. 2, also a 
friend of Cicero, was a most profligate 
character. He was married to Fulvia, after- 
wards the wife of Antony. He at first belonged 
to the Pompeian party, by whose influence he 
was made tribune of the plebs, 50; but he was 
bought over by Caesar, and employed his 
power as tribune against his former friends. 
On the breaking out of the Civil war (49), he 
was sent by Caesar to Sicily with the title of 
propraetor. He succeeded in driving Cato out 
of the island, and then crossed over to Africa; 


Curetes and the infant Zeus: the seated figure is either Adras- 
teia or Rhea-Cybele. (From a relief in the Bapitoline meen 


and Aetolia; the latter country was called 
Curetis from them (Z/. ix. 549; Diod. y. 46; 
Strab. p. 463). Ovid speaks of a story that 


] where he was defeated and slain by Juba 
and P. Attius Varus. (See index to Cicero.) 
Curiosolitae, a Gallic people on the 

Ocean in Armorica near the Veneti, in Cor- 

seult, near St. Malo (Caes. B. G. ii. 84, iii, 7.) 
Curium (Kovpiov: Koupieds : nr. Piscopia, 

Ru.), a town on the S. coast of Cyprus, near 

the promontory Curias, W. of the mouth 

of the Lycus (Hdt. vy, 118; Strab. p. 688). 
Cirius Dentatus. [Denratus.| 
Cirius, M’. an intimate friend of Cicero 

and Atticus, lived for several years as a ne- 

gotiator at Patrae in Peloponnesus. In his 
will he left his property to Atticus and 

Cicero. (Cic. ad Fam. xiii. 17, xvi. 4, 5, 6, 

9, ad Att. vii. 2.\—2, Quaestor urbanus in 

B.C. 61, also a friend of Cicero, who had 

been quaestor to the father of this Curius 

(Cie. Post Red. in Sen. 8, 21, ad Fam. xiii. 

49, ad Q. Fr. i. 4). 

Cursor, L. Papirius. 1, A distinguished 
Roman general in the second Samnite war, 
was five times consul (B.c. 833, 320, 819, 
315, 313), and twice dictator (825, 809.) He 
frequently defeated the Samnites, but his 
greatest victory over them was gained in 
his second dictatorship. Although a great 
general, he was not popular with the soldiers, 
on account of his severity. (Liv. viii. and ix.; 


Aurel. Vict. de Vir. Ill. 31.)—2. Son of No. 1, 
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was, like his father, a distinguished general. 
-In both his consulships (298, 272) he gained 
great victories over the Samnites, and in the 
second he brought the third Samnite war toa 
close (Liv. x. 31-47). 
_ Curtius, Mettus or Mettius, a distinguished 
Sabine, fought with the rest of his nation 
against Romulus. According to one tradition, 
the Lacus Curtius, which was part of the 
Roman forum, was called after him, because in 
the battle with the Romans he escaped with 
difficulty from a swamp, into which his horse 
had plunged. But the more usual tradition 
respecting the name of the Lacus Curtius 
related that in B.c. 362 the earth in the forum 
gave way, and a great chasm appeared, which 
the soothsayers declared could only be filled up 
by throwing into it Rome’s greatest treasure ; 
that thereupon M. Curtius, a noble youth, 
mounted his steed in full armour; and declar- 
ing that Rome possessed no greater treasure 
than a brave and gallant citizen, leaped into 
the abyss, upon which the earth closed over 
him. The spot was supposed to be marked by 
a circular payment in the Roman Forum. 
Varro gives a rationalistic explanation, that the 
spot was struck by lightning in B.c. 445, and 
was enclosed by Curtius, one of the consuls for 
that year. (Liv. i. 12, vii. 6; Dionys. ii. 42; 
Varr. L. L. v. 148.) 

Curtius Montanus. [Montanvs.] 

Curtius Rufus, Q., the Roman historian of 
Alexander the Great, belonging to the first 
century ofour era. Respecting his life nothing 
is known with certainty ; but it is most probable 
that he wrote in the reign of Claudius, though 
some have given him an earlier date, and 
others a later. The work itself, entitled De 
Rebus Gestis Alexandri Magni, consisted of 
ten books, but the first two are lost, and the 
remaining eight are not without considerable 
gaps. It is written in a pleasing though some- 
what declamatory style, apparently modelled 
on Livy. His principal source was Cleitarchus, 
whom he followed uncritically, and-he_fre- 
quently shows his ignorance of geography, 
chronology, and tactics. Hditions by Vogel, 
Leips. 1885; Heitland, Camb. 1879. 

Cutiliae Aquae. [Aquaz, No. 3.] 

Cyané (Kvdvn), a Sicilian nymph and play- 
mate of Proserpine, changed into a fountain 
through grief at the loss of the goddess (Diod. 
v. 4; Ov. Met. v. 412). The stream from this 
fountain flows into the Anapus. The fountain 
itself is remarkable for its clear blue waters, 
whence, no doubt, its name. It is at the foot 
of the limestone hills, two miles W. of Syracuse. 

Cyanéae Insiilae (Kuavém vic or wérpar, 
Urek-Jaki), two small rocky islands at the 
entrance of the Thracian Bosporus into the 
Euxine, the Planctae (MAdykrai) and Sym- 
plégades (SuumAnyddes) of mythology, so 
called because they are said to have been once 
moveable and to have rushed together, and 
thus destroyed every ship that attempted to 
pass through them. After the ship Argo had 
passed through them in safety, they became 
stationary. [ARGONAUTAE. ] 

Cyaxares (Kvatdpns), king of Media B.c. 
634-594, son of Phraortes, and grandson of 
Deioces. He was the most warlike of the 
Median kings, and introduced great military 
reforms. He defeated the Assyrians, who had 
slain his father in battle, and he laid siege to 
Ninus (Nineveh). But while he was before the 
city, he was defeated by the Scythians, who 
held the dominion of Upper Asia for twenty- 
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eight years (634-607), but were at length driven 
out of Asia by Cyaxares. After the expulsion 
of the Scythians, Cyaxares again turned his 
arms against Assyria, and with the aid of the 
king of Babylon (probably the father of 
Nebuchadnezzar), he took and destroyed Ninus, 
in 606. He’ subsequently carried on war for 
five years against Alyattes, king of Lydia. 
[AnyarrEs.] Cyaxares died in 594, and was 
succeeded by his son Astyages. (Hdt. i. 78, 
103-106, iv. 11.)—Xenophon speaks of a 
Cyaxares II., king of Media, son of Astyages, 
respecting whom see Cyrus. 

Cybelé. (Runa. 

Cybistra (r& K’ficrpa), an ancient city of 
Asia Minor, several times mentioned by Cicero 
(ad Fam. xv. 2, 4, ad Att. v. 18, 20), who 
describes it as lying at the foot of Mt. Taurus, 
in the part of Cappadocia bordering on Cilicia. 
Strabo (p. 539), places it 300 stadia from Tyana. 
It is on the road from Tyana to Laranda. The 
site is marked by the modern Hregli, Cybistra 
being in Byzantine times distinguished as r& 
*HpakAéous or Cybistra-Heraclea, Heraclea 
being the fortress adjoining the ancient town. 

Cyclades (KuxAdées), a group of islands in \) 
the Aegaean sea, so called because they lay in a 
circle (€v kv¥xA@) around Delos, the most im- 
portant of them. According to Strabo (p. 485), 
they were twelve in number; but their number 
is increased by other writers. The most import- 
ant of them were Dros, Cros, CyTHnos, 
SreriHos, RHENIA, SrpHNos, Cimotos, Naxos, 
Paros, Syros, Myconos, Tpnos, ANDROS. 

Cyclopes (KvxAwres)—that is, creatures with 
round or circular eyes—are described differ- 
ently by different writers. Homer speaks of 
them asa gigantic and lawless race of shep- 
herds in Sicily, who devoured human beings 
and cared nought for Zeus, but were skilled 
herdsmen (Od. i. 69, ix. 106). Thucydides so 
far adopts this as to make the Cyclopes and 
Laestrygones the oldest inhabitants of Sicily 
(Thue. vi. 21). Each of them had only one eye, in 
the centre of his forehead: the chief among 
them was PotypHemus. Hesiod has a different 
tradition (Th. 624; cf. Apollod. i. 4; Ap. Rh, i. 
510) : the Cyclopes were Titans, sons of Uranus 
and Ge, were three in number, Arges, Steropes, 
and Brontes, and each of them had only one 
eye, on his forehead. They were thrown into 
Tartarus by Cronus, but were released by 
Zeus, whom they provided with thunderbolts 
and lightning, Pluto with a helmet, and Poseidon 
with a trident. They were afterwards killed 
by Apollo for having furnished Zeus with the 
thunderbolts to kill Asclepius. A later tradi- 
tion regarded the Cyclopes as the assistants 
of Hephaestus. Volcanoes were the workshops 
of that god, and Mt. Aetna in Sicily and the 
neighbouring isles were considered as their 
abodes. As the assistants of Hephaestus they 
make the metal armour and ornaments for gods 
and heroes. Their number is no longer con- 
fined to three; and besides the names mentioned 
by Hesiod, we also find those of Pyracmon 
and Acamas. (Strab. p. 275; Callim. Dian. 47; 
Ap. Rh. iv. 761; Verg. Aen. viii. 416.) The 
name of Cyclopian walls was given to the walls 
built of great masses of unhewn stone, of which 
specimens are still to be seen at Mycenae and 
other parts of Greece, and also in Italy. They 
were probably constructed by the prehistoric 
races who are included in the name ‘ Pelasgi’; 
and later generations, being struck by their 
grandeur, ascribed their building to a fabulous 
race of beings, who represented stories of 
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primitive building and metallurgy. Some 
writers have derived their name from the 
KvxaAos of fortifications. 

Cyenus (Kvxvos). 1. Son of Apollo by Hyrie, 
lived in the district between Pleuron and 
Calydon, and was beloved by Phyllius; but as 
Phyllius refused him a bull, Cycnus leaped 
into a lake and was metamorphosed into a 
swan (Oy. Met. vii. 871; Ant. Lib. 12).—2. Son 
of Poseidon, was king of Colonae in Troas, and 
father of Tenes and Hemithea. His second 
wife Philonome fell in love with Tenes, her 
stepson, and as he refused her offers, she 
accused him to his father, who threw Tenes 
with Hemithea in a chest into the sea. Tenes 
escaped and became king of Tenedos. [Trnus.] 
In the Trojan war both Cycnus and Tenes 
assisted the Trojans, but both were slain by 
Achilles. As Cycnus could not be wounded by 
iron, Achilles strangled him with the thong of 
his helmet, or killed him with a stone. When 
Achilles was going to strip Cyenus of his 
armour, the body disappeared, and was changed 
into a swan. (Paus.x. 14; Strab. p. 604; Verg. 
Aen. ii. 21; Ov. Met. xii. 144; Dict. Cret. ii. 
13.)—8. Son of Ares and Pelopia, slain by 
Heracles at Itone.—4. Son of Ares and Pyrene, 
likewise killed by Heracles.—5. Son of Sthene- 
lus, king of the Ligurians, and a friend and 
relation of Phaethon. While he was lamenting 
the fate of Phaethon, he was metamorphosed by 
Apollo into a swan, and placed among the stars. 
(Oy. Met. ii. 8366; Paus. i. 30, 3). 

Cydias, a celebrated painter from the island 
Cythnus, B.c. 364, whose picture of the Argo- 
nauts was exhibited in a porticus by Agrippa 
at Rome (Dio Cass. liii. 27; Plin. xxxy. 130). 

Cydippe. [Aconrrus.] 

Cydnus (Kvdvos: Tersoos-Chat), a river of 
Cilicia Campestris, rising in the Taurus, and 
flowing through the midst of the city of Tarsus. 
It was celebrated for the clearness and coldness 
of its water, which was esteemed useful in gout 
and nervous diseases, but by bathing in which 
Alexander nearly lost his life. At its mouth 
the river spread into a lagune, which formed 
the harbour of Tarsus, but which is now choked 
with sand. In the middle ages the river was 
called Hierax, (Strab. p. 672.) 

Cydonia, more rarely Cydénis (Kvdwvia, 
Kvdevls: Kudwyidrns: Khania), one of the chief 
cities of Crete, the rival and opponent of 
Cnrossus and GorTyNA, was situated on the 
NW. coast, and derived its name from the 
Cydones (Kvdwves), a Cretan race (probably of 
Phoenician origin, as the name of their river 
Jardanus may imply), placed by Homer in the 
W. part of the island (Od. iii. 292, xix. 176). 
At a later time a colony of Zacynthians settled 
in Cydonia; they were driven out by the Sa- 
mians about B.c. 524; and the Samians were in 
their turn expelled by the Aeginetans (Strab. 
p. 476; Diod. v. 78; Thue. ii. 85; Liv. xxxvii. 
40). Cydonia was the place from which quinces 
(Cydonia mala) were first brought to Italy, 
and its inhabitants were some of the best Cretan 
archers (Cydonio arcu, Hor. Od. iy. 19,17). 

Cyllarus (KvAAapos), a beautiful centaur, 
killed at the wedding feast of Pirithous. (Ov. 
Met. xii. 893.) The horse of Castor was like- 
wise called Cyllarus (Verg. Georg. iii. 90). 

Cyllené (KvAAjvn). 1, (Zyria), the highest 
mountain in Peloponnesus on the frontiers of 


Arcadia and Achaia, sacred to Hermes (Mer- | 


cury), who had a temple on the summit, was 
said to have been born there, and was hence 
called Cyllenius (Hymn. ad Merc. 2; Verg. 
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Aen. viii. 188; Paus. viii. 17).—2, A seaport 
town of Elis. 

Cylon (KvAwy), an Athenian of noble family, 
married the daughter of Theagenes, tyrant of 
Megara, and gained an Olympic victory B.c. 640. 
Encouraged by the Delphic oracle, he seized the 
Acropolis, intending to make himself tyrant of 
Athens (Hdt. v. 71; Thuc. i. 126; Plut. Sol. 
12; Paus. i. 28, 40), From Aristot. °A@. oA, 1. 
it is clear that the attempt of Cylon was before 
the legislation of Draco, and therefore an earlier 
date than is sometimes given should be as- 
signed—probably before 630. Pressed by famine, 
Cylon and his adherents were driven to take 
refuge at the altar of Athene, whence they were 
induced to withdraw by the archon Megacles, 
the Alemaeonid, on a promise that their lives 
should be spared. Their enemies put them 
to death as soon as they had them in their 
power. 

Cymé (Kiun: Kuuaios: Sandakiz), the largest 
of the Aeolian cities of Asia Minor, stood upon 
the coast of Aeolis, on a bay named after it, 
Cumaeus (also Elaiticus) Sinus (6 Kuyatos 
Kdamos: Gulf of Sandakli), and had a good 
harbour. It was founded by a colony of Lo- 
crians from Mt. Phricius, and hence it had the 
epithet @picwvis (Strab. p. 621). It was the 
native place of Ephorus, and Hesiod’s father 
emigrated from it to Boeotia (Hes. Op. 636). 
It was the mother city of Side in Pamphylia 
and Cumae in Campania. 

Cyna. [Cynane.] 

Cynaegirus (Kvvalyeipos), brother of the poet 
Aeschylus, distinguished himself by his valour 
at the battle of Marathon, s.c. 490. According 
to Herodotus, when the Persians were en- 
deayvouring to escape by sea, Cynaegirus seized 
one of their ships to keep it back, but fell with 
his right hand cut off. In the later versions of 
the story Cynaegirus is made to perform still 
more heroic deeds (Hdt. vi. 114; Just. i, 95 
Val. Max. iii. 2, 22). 

Cynaetha (Kivai0a: Kuvabeds, -Oaeds: Ka- 
lavryta), a town in the N. of Arcadia, whose 
inhabitants, unlike the other Arcadians, had a 
dislike to music, to which circumstance Poly- 
bius attributes their rude character (Strab. p. 
871; Paus. vii. 24; Polyb. iv. 18). 

Cynane, Cyna, or Cynna (Kuydyn, Kiva, 
Ktyva), half-sister to Alexander the Great, 
daughter of Philip by Audata, an Illyrian wo- 
man. She was married to her cousin Amyntas; 
and after the death of Alexander she crossed 
over to Asia, intending to marry her daughter 
Eurydice to Arrhidaeus, who had been chosen 
king. Her project alarmed Perdiccas, by whose 
order she was put to death. (Arr. Anab. i. 5; 
Diod. xix. 52.) 

Cynésii or Cynétes (Kuvfjoior, Kivnres), & 

people dwelling in the extreme W., beyond the 
Celts, apparently in Spain (Hat. iy. 49). 
_ Cynisea (Kuvicxa), daughter of Archidamus 
IL., king of Sparta, was the first woman who 
kept horses for the games, and who gained an 
Olympic victory (Hdt. vi. 71; Paus. iii. 8). 

Cynopolis (Kuvds méAts: Samallout), a city 
of the Heptanomis, or Middle Egypt, on an 
island in the Nile; the chief seat of the worship 
of Anubis (Strab. p. 812). There was a city of 
the same name in the Delta (Strab. p. 802). 

Cynos (Kivos : Kivios, Kuvatos), the chief sea- 
port in the territory of the Locri Opuntii. 

Cynosarges (7d Kuvdcapyes), a gymnasium, 
sacred to Heracles, outside Athens, HE. of the 
city and before the gate Dioméa, for the use of 
those who were not of pure Athenian blood: 


’ 
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here taught Antisthenes, the founder of the 
Cynic school. [ATHENAE. ] 

Cynoscéphalae (Kuyds xepadal), ‘ Dog’s 
Heads.’ 1. Two hills near Scotussa in Thes- 
saly, where Flaminius gained his celebrated 
victory over Philip of Macedonia, B.c. 197 

\ Paige. xviii. 3; Strab. p. 441; Liv. xxxiii. 6).— 

. A hill between Thebes and Thespiae in 
Boeotia. 

Cynosséma (Kuyds ofjua), ‘Dog’s Tomb,’ a 
promontory in the Thracian Chersonesus near 
Madytus, so called because it was supposed to 
be the tomb of Hecuba, previously changed 
into a dog (Thue. viii. 102; Strab. p. 595). 

Cynostra (Kuvyécovpa), an Idaean nymph, 
and one of the nurses of Zeus, who placed her 
among the stars. [ARcros. ] 

Cynosiira (Kuvécovpa), ‘Dog’s Tail,’ a pro- 
montory in Attica, S. of Marathon. 3 

Cynthia and Cynthius (Kuy@la and K%y610s), 
surnames respectively of Artemis and Apollo, 
which they derived from Mt. Cynthus in the 
island of Delos, their birthplace. 

Cyniiria (Kuvoupia: Kuvovpios), a district on 
the frontiers of Argolis and Laconia, for the 
possession of which the Argives and Spartans 
carried on frequent wars,.and which the Spar- 
tans at length obtained about B.c. 550. [Anrcos. ] 
The inhabitants were Ionians. 

Cyparissia (Kurapiocia). 1. A town in Mes- 
senia on the W. coast, S. of the river Cypa- 
rissus, and on a promontory and bay of the same 
name. Homer (Il. ii. 593) speaks of a town 
Cyparisséeis (Kutapicojess) subject to Nestor, 
which is probably the same as the preceding, 
though Strabo places it in Triphylia (Strab. p. 
349).—2. A town in Laconia on a peninsula 
near the Asopus. 

Cyparissus (Kumdpiocos), son of Telephus, 
beloved by Apollo or Silvanus. Having in- 
advertently killed his favourite stag, he was 
seized with immoderate grief, and metamor- 
phosed into a cypress (Ov. Met. x. 120). 

Cyparissus (Kumdpicoos), a small town in 
Phocis on Parnassus near Delphi (JU. ii. 519; 
Strab. p. 423). ticaY ; 

Cyphanta (ra Kvgayra), a town on the EH. 
coast of Laconia near Brasiae (Paus. ili. 24). 

Cypria, Cypris, surnames of Aphrodite, from 
the island of Cyprus. 

Cyprianus, Bishop of Carthage, a.p. 248. 

(Dict. of Christian Biography.] 

* Cyprus (Kumpos: Kimpios : Cyprus, called by 
the Turks Kebvvis), a large island in the Medi- 
terranean, S. of Cilicia and W: of Syria. It is 
called by various names in the poets, Cerastia 
or Cerastis, Macaria, Sphecia, Acamantis, 
Amathusia, and also Paphos. To Syrian na- 
tions it was known as Kittim. The island is of 
a triangular form: its length from EH. to W. is 
about 140 miles ; its greatest breadth, which is 
in the W. part, is about 50 miles from N. to 8., 
but it gradually narrows towards the EH. A 
range of mountains called Olympus by the 
ancients runs through the whole length of the 
island from HE. to W., and rises in one part more 
than 7000 feet in height. The plains are chiefly 
in the S. of the island, and were celebrated in 
ancient as well as in modern times for their 
fertility. The largest plain, called the Sala- 
minian plain, is in the EH. part of the island 
near Salamis. The rivers are little more than 
mountain torrents, mostly dry in summer. 
Cyprus was in early times famed for its yield 
of copper, found especially in the mountainous 
country of Tamassus, Amathus, Soli and Cu- 
rium, In Jl, xi.19 we hear of gifts of its 
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metals sent by Crnyras toAgamemnon, Cyprus 
was never entirely Greek: it was colonised by 
the Phoenicians at a very early period; Greek 
colonies were subsequently planted in the island, 
according to Herodotus (vii. 90), by emigrants 
from Athens, Salamis, Arcadia, and Cynthus; 
and accordingly we read of 9 independent Greek 
states, each governed by its own king, Sanamis, 
Citium, AMaTHUS, Currum, PapHos, Marium, 
Sour, Laprruus, Cerynia; but the island was, 
with few intervals, under the rule of Egypt, 
Assyria, or Persia. A mention of Cyprus being 
forced to pay tribute is found as early as 
the records of the wars of Tehutimes or 
Thothmes III, whose date was probably about 
1600 B.c. According to Menander, as cited by 
Joseph, Ant. viii. 5, 8, Cyprus was subject to 
the, Phoenicians in the time of Solomon (cf, 
Verg. Aen. i. 642), and their dominion left much 
of their religion and ritual in the island. [ApHRo- 
piTE.] The Greek settlements mentioned above 
probably began after or towards the end of this 
period. The island fell under the Assyrian rule 
in the time of Sargon (708 B.c.): on the down- 
fall of the Assyrian empire it probably enjoyed 
a period of independence in its various petty 
states, but was subdued by Amasis, king of 
Egypt, about B.c. 540 (Hdt. ii. 182). Upon the 
downfall of the Egyptian monarchy, it became 
subject to the Persians; during the hegemony 
of Athens (478-449) Cyprus was free from 
Eastern rulers; but fell afterwards to a great 
extent under a Phoenician adventurer who got 
possession of Salamis and introduced as far as 
possible Phoenician influence (Hadt. iy. 162, v. 
104; Isocr. Hvag. 22). He was dethroned and 
slain in 411; and in the following year Eva- 
GorAs of Salamis began to unite the whole 
island in one kingdom. He handed down the 
sovereignty to his son Nicocues. It was sub- 
dued by the Persian king Ochus in 346; but, 
recovering some independence in the wars of 
Alexander, eventually fell to the share of the 
Ptolemies in Egypt, and was governed by them, 
sometimes united to Egypt, and sometimes by 
separate princes of the royal family. In 58 the 
Romans made Cyprus one of their provinces, 
and sent M. Cato to take possession of it. At 
first it was united to the province of Cilicia 
(Cie. ad Fam. xiii. 48, ad Att. v. 21); then 
given by Antonius to Cleopatra (Dio Cass. xlix, 
82; Strab. p. 685). After Actium it was first 
an imperial province with Cilicia; then (B.c. 22) 
separated and given to the senate, governed by 
a propraetor with title of proconsul (Dio Cass. 
liii. 12, liv. 4). Cyprus, since it fell under the 
English protectorate in recent years, has been 
already explored more systematically by com- 
petent antiquarians, whose excavations, espe- 
cially at PapHos and Sanamis, have thrown 
much light on the history and the art of the 
island. (See Hellenic Jowrnal, vol. ix. sq.) 
Cypséla (ra Kieda: KuweAtvos, -Anvds). 1, 
A town in Arcadia on the frontiers of Laconia 
(Fhuec. v. 83).—2. A town in Thrace on the 
Hebrus and the Egnatia Via (Strab. p. 822}; 
Liy. xxxi. 16). 
Cypsélus (Kvwedos). 1. Father of Merope 
and grandfather of Aepytus. [Ampytus.]—2. 
Of Corinth, son of Aeétion. The mother of 
Cypselus belonged to the house of the Bacchi- 
adae—that is, to the Dorie nobility of Corinth. 
According to tradition, she married Aeétion, 
because, being ugly, she met with no one.among 
the Bacchiadae who would have her as his wife. 
As the oracle of Delphi had declared that her 
son would prove formidable to the ruling party 
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at Corinth, the Bacchiadae attempted to murder 
the child. But his mother concealed him in a 
chest (kvéAn), from which he derived his name, 
Cypselus. When he had grown up to manhood, 
he expelled the Bacchiadae, with the help of 
the people, and then established himself as 
tyrant. He reigned 80 years, B.c. 655-625, and 
was succeeded by his son Periander. The 
celebrated chest of Cypselus, made of cedar 
wood, ivory, and gold, and richly adorned with 
figures in relief, is described at length by Pau- 
sanias (v. 17, &c.). 

Cyraunis (Kvpavyis), an island off the N. 
coast of Africa mentioned by Herodotus (iv. 
95); probably the same as CERCINE. 

Cyrénaica ( Kupnvata, % Kupnvatn xaépn, 
Herod.: Dernar or Jebel-Akhdar, i.e. the Green 
Mountain, the NE. part of Tripolz), a district 
of N. Africa, between Marmarica on the E. and 
the Regio Syrtica on the W., was considered to 
extend in its widest limits from the Philae- 
norum Arae at the bottom of the Great Syrtis 
to the Chersonesus Magna or N. headland of 
the Gulf of Platea (G. of Bomba), or even to 
the Catabathmus Magnus (Marsa Sollwm); 
but the part actually possessed and cultivated 
by the Greek colonists can only be considered 
as beginning at the N. limit of the sandy shores 
of the Great Syrtis, at Boreum Pr. (Ras 
Teyonas, 8, of Ben-Ghazt), between which and 
the Chersonesus Magna the country projects 
into the Mediterranean in the form of a seg- 
ment of a circle, whose chord is above 150 miles 
long and its arc above 200. From its position, 
formation, climate, and soil, this region is per- 
haps one of the most delightful on the surface 
of the globe. Its surface is occupied by a mode- 
rately elevated table-land, whose edge runs 
parallel to the coast, to which it sinks down in 
a succession of terraces, clothed with verdure, 
intersected by mountain streams running 
through ravines filled with the richest vegeta- 
tion, exposed to the cool sea-breezes from the 
N., and sheltered by the mass of the mountain 
from the sands and hot winds of the Sahara. 
These slopes produced the choicest fruits, vege- 
tables, and flowers, and some very rare plants— 
above all, the silphium or laserpitewm, an 
umbelliferous plant not exactly determined by 
modern botanists, which was valuable for its 
fruit, its stalk, its leaf, and its juice, and, as 
furnishing a great part of the wealth of Cyrene, 
is figured on its coins. (Hdt. iv. 190; Strab. p. 
837; Theophr. H. P. vi. 8.) The various har- 
vests, at the different elevations, lasted for eight 
months of the year. The country was, however, 
exposed to annual ravages by locusts. The belt 
of mountainous land extends inwards from the 
coast about 70 or 80 miles.—The first occupation 
of this country by the Greeks of which we have 
any clear account, was effected, according to 
Herodotus (iv. 154), by Barrus, who led a colony 
from the island of Thera, and first established 
himself on the island of Platea at the EH. ex- 
tremity of the district, and afterwards built 
CYRENE (B.C. 631), where he founded a dynasty, 
which ruled over the country during eight reigns, 
though with comparatively little power over 
some of the other Greek cities. Battus is, how- 
ever, merely the Libyan title of the kings of 
Cyrene ; the name of the founder seems to have 
been Aristoteles (Schol. ad Pind. Pyth. iy. 10). 
The earliest cities founded were TrucHIRA and 
HesPenris, then Barca, a colony from Cyrene; 
and these, with Cyrene itself and its port Apox- 
LONIA, formed the original Libyan Pentapolis, 
though this name seems not to have come into 
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general use till under the Ptolemies. The com- 
parative independence of Barca, and the tem- 
porary conquest of the country by the Persians 
under Cambyses, diminished the power of the 
later kingsiof Cyrene, and at last the dynastywas 
overthrown and a republic established in the 
latter part of the 5th century, B.c. When Alex- 
ander invaded Egypt, the Cyrenaeans formed an 
alliance with him; but their country was made 
subject to Egypt by Ptolemy the son of Lagus. 
It appears to have flourished under the 
Ptolemies, who pursued their usual policy of 
raising new cities at the expense of the ancient 
ones, or restoring the latter under new names. 
Thus Hesperis became Berenice, Teuchira was 
called Arsinoé, Barca was entirely eclipsed by 
its port, which was raised into a city under the 
name of Ptolemais, and Cyrene suffered from 
the favours bestowed upon its port Apollonia. 
The country was now usually called Pentapolis, 
from the five cities of Cyrene, Apollonia, Ptole- 
mais, Arsinoé,and Berenice. In B.c. 95, the last 
Egyptian governor, Apion, an illegitimate son 
of Ptolemy Physcon, made the country over to 
the Romans, who at first gave the cities their 
freedom. In B.c. 74 Cyrenaica was formed into 
a province, at first under a quaestor pro prae- 
tore; we have no evidence of its junction with 
Crete before B.c. 27, when Octavian formed a 
senatorial province under a proconsul : the pro- 
vince was called indifferently Creta or Cyrenaica, 
or both combined. Under Diocletian Cyrenaica 
was separated from Crete, and made a distinct 
province, under the name of Libya Superior. 
As the Roman empire declined, the attacks of 
the native Libyan tribes became more frequent 
and formidable, and the sufferings caused by 
their inroads and by locusts, plague, and earth- 
quakes, are most pathetically described by 
Synesius, bishop of Ptolemais, in the 5th cen- 
tury. The country was afterwards overrun by 
the Persians, and soon afterwards it fell a final 
prey to the great Arabian inyasion. ‘ 
Cyréné (Kupfvn), daughter of Hypseus, 
mother of Aristaeus by Apollo, was carried by 
the god from Mt. Pelion to Libya, where the 
city of Cyrene derived its name from her (Pind. 
Pyth. ix. 5; Ap. Rh. i. 500; Diod. iv. 81). 
v Cyréné (Kuphvn : Kupnvaios : Ghrennah, Ru.), 
the chief city of Cyrmnarca in N. Africa, was 
founded by Battus (B.c. 631) over a fountain 
consecrated to Apollo, and called Cyre (Kupy: 
*AméAAwvos Kphvn), which supplied the city 
with water, and then ran down to the sea 
through a beautiful ravine. The city stood 80 
stadia (8 geog. miles) from the coast, on the 
edge of the upper of two terraces of table land, 
at the height of 1800 feet above the sea, in one 
of the finest situations in the world. The road 
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Obdv., head of Zeus Ammon (whose worship at Cyrene was 
derived from the Libyan oracle of Ammon); rev., the 
silphium plant. 


which connected it with its harbour, Apollonia, 
still exists, and the ruins of Cyrene, though 
terribly defaced, are very extensive, comprising 
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streets, aqueducts, temples, theatres, tombs, 
paintings, sculpture, and inscriptions. In the 
face of the terrace on which the city stands is a 
vast subterranean necropolis. For the history 
of the city and surrounding country, see CyRE- 
naicA. Among its celebrated natives were the 
philosopher Aristippus, the poet Callimachus, 
and the Christian bishop and orator Synesius. 

Cyreschata or Cyrépélis (Kupéoyara, Kipa, 
Kupou méA1s), a city of Sogdiana, on the Jax- 
artes, the furthest of the colonies founded by 
Cyrus, and the extreme city of the Persian 
empire ; destroyed, after many revolts, by Alex- 
ander. Its position is doubtful, but it was pro- 
bably not far from Alexandreschata (Kokand). 
(Strab. p. 517; Arr. An. iv. 8.) 

Cyrillus (KvpiAAos). 1. Bishop of Jerusalem, 
A.D. 351-386.—2. Bishop of Alexandria, 412-444, 
[Dict. of Christ. Biogr.] 

Cyrrhesticé (Kuppeotixy), the name given 
under the Seleucidae to a province of Syria, 
lying between Commagene on the N. and the 
plain of Antioch on the 8., between Mt. Amanus 
on the W. and the Euphrates on the E. (Strab. 
p. 751). After the time of Constantine, it was 
united with Commagene into one province, 
under the name of Euphratesia. 

Cyrrhus or Cyrus Kuppos, Kipos: Korus?), 
a city of Syria, founded under the Seleucidae, 
and called after the city of the same name in 
Macedonia ; chiefly remarkable as the residence 
and see of Theodoret. Justinian rebuilt the 
walls, and erected an aqueduct. (Strab. p. 
751; Procop. de Aed. ii. 11.) 

'yrrhus, a town in Macedonia, near Pella 


(Thue. ii. 100). 

Cyrus (Kipos). 1. The Elder, the founder 
of the Persian empire. The history of his life 
was overlaid in ancient times with fables and 
romances, and is related differently by Hero- 
dotus, Ctesias, and Xenophon. The account 
of Herodotus is as follows: Cyrus was the son 
of Cambyses, a noble Persian, and of Mandane, 
daughter of the Median king Astyages. In con- 
sequence of a dream, which seemed to portend 
that his grandson should be master of Asia, 
Astyages sent for his daughter, when she was 
pregnant: and upon her giving birth to a child, 
he committed it to Harpagus, his confidential 
attendant, with orders to kill it. Harpagus 
gave it to a herdsman of Astyages, who was to 
expose it. But the wife of the herdsman having 
brought forth a still-born child, they substituted 
the latter for the child of Mandane, who was 
reared as the son of the herdsman. .When he 
was ten years old, his true parentage was dis- 
covered by the following incident. In the 
sports of his village, the boys chose him for 
their king. One of the boys, the son of a noble 
Median named Artembares, disobeyed his com- 
mands, and Cyrus caused him to be severely 
scourged. Artembares complained to Astyages, 
who sent for Cyrus, in whose person and 
courage he discovered his daughter’s son. The 
herdsman and Harpagus,being summoned 
before the king, told him the truth, Astyages 
forgave the herdsman, but revenged himself on 
Harpagus by serving up to him at a banquet 
the flesh of his own son. As to his grandson, 
by the advice of the Magians, who assured him 
that his dreams were fulfilled by the boy’s 
having been a king in sport, he sent him back 
to his parents in Persia. When Cyrus grew 
up, he conspired with Harpagus to dethrone 
his grandfather, He induced the Persians to 
revolt from the Median supremacy, and at their 

head marched against Astyages, whom he de- 
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feated and took prisoner, B.c. 559. The Medes 
accepted Cyrus for their king, and thus the 
supremacy which they had held passed to the 
Persians. It was probably at this time that 
Cyrus received that name, which is a Persian 
word (Kohr), signifying the Sun.—Cyrus now 
proceeded to eanquer the other parts of Asia. In 
546 he overthrew the Lydian monarchy, and took 
Croesus prisoner. [Croxnsus.] The Greek cities 
in Asia Minor were subdued by his general Har- 
pagus. He next turned his arms against the 
Assyrian empire, of which Babylon was then the 
capital. After defeating the Babylonians in 
battle, he laid-siege to the city, and after a long 
time he took it by diverting the course of the Eu- 
phrates, which flowed through the midst of it, 
so that his soldiers entered Babylon by the bed 
of the river. This was in 588. Subsequently 
he crossed the Araxes, with the intention of sub- 
duing the Massagetae, a Scythian people, but 
he was defeated and slain in battle. Tomyris, 
the queen of the Massagetae, cut off his head, 
and threw it into a bag filled with human blood, 


that he might satiate himself (she said) with 
blood. He was killed in 529. He was suc- 
ceeded by his son CamBysrs.—Ctesias, who as 
physician to Artaxerxes Memnon must un- 
doubtedly have had access to Persian records, 
contradicts Herodotus on many points, especi- 
ally as regards the early life of Cyrus. He says 
that Astyages was no blood relation to Cyrus, 
who raised troops against him, conquered him 
and drove him from Media, but afterwards 
treated him with honour, and married his 
daughter Amytis. He represents Cyrus as 
dying from a wound received in battle against 
the Derbices. Xenophon represents Cyrus as 
brought up at his grandfather’s court, as serv- 
ing in the Median army under his uncie 
Cyaxares II., the son and successor of Astyages, 
of whom Herodotus and Ctesias know nothing; 
as making war upon Babylon simply as the 
general of Cyaxares; as marrying the daughter 
of Cyaxares; and at length dying quietly in his 
bed, after a sage and Socratic discourse to his 
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children and friends. Xenophon’s account is 
preserved in the Cyropaedia, in which he 
intends to draw a picture of what a wise and 
just prince ought to be. The work is justly 
termed a ‘ philosophical novel,’ and must not be 
regarded as a genuine history—In the Hast 
Cyrus was long regarded as the greatest hero of 
antiquity, and hence the fables by which his 
history is obscured. His sepulchre at Pasar- 
gadae was visited by Alexander the Great 
(Arr. An. vi. 29).—2, The Younger, the second 
of the four sons of Darius Nothus, king of Persia, 
and of Parysatis, was appointed by his father 
commander of the maritime parts of Asia Minor, 
and satrap of Lydia, Phrygia, and Cappadocia, 
B.c. 407. He assisted Lysander and the Lace- 
daemonians with large sums of money in their 
war against the Athenians. Cyrus was of a 
daring and ambitious temper. On the death of 
his father and the accession of his elder brother 
Artaxerxes Mnemon, 404, Cyrus formed a plot 
against the life of Artaxerxes. His design was 
betrayed by Tissaphernes to the king, who con- 
demned him to death; but, on the intercession 
of Parysatis, he spared his life and sent him 
back to his satrapy. Cyrus now gave himself 
up to the design of dethroning his brother. He 


collected a powerful native army, but he placed 


his chief reliance on a force of Greek merce- 
naries. He set out from Sardis in the spring 
of 401, and, having crossed the Huphrates at 
Thapsacus, marched down the river to the plain 
of Cunaxa, 500 stadia from Babylon. Here he 
found Artaxerxes prepared to meet him. Arta- 
xerxes had from 400,000 to a million of men; 
Cyrus had about 100,000 Asiatics and 13,000 
Greeks. The battle was at first altogether in 
favour of Cyrus. His Greek troops on the right 
routed the Asiatics who were opposed to them ; 
and he himself pressed forward in the centre 
against his brother, and had even wounded 
him, when he was killed by one of the king’s 
body-guard. Artaxerxes caused his head and 
right hand to be struck off, and sought to have 
it believed that Cyrus had fallen by his hand. 
The character of Cyrus is drawn by Xenophon 
in the brightest colours. It is enough to say 
that his ambition was gilded by all those bril- 
liant qualities which win men’s hearts, (Xen. 
Hell. i. 4, ii. 1, iii. 1; Anab.i.; Cyrop. viii. 8; 
Ctes. Pers. i. 44.)—8, An architect at Rome, who 
died on the same day as Clodius, 52 (Cic. ad 
Fam. vii. 14). 

Cyrus (Kvpos: Kowr), one of the two great 
rivers of Armenia, rises in the Caucasus, flows 
through Iberia, and after forming the boundary 
between Albania and Armenia, unites with 
the Araxes, and falls into the W. sidé of the 
Caspian (Strab. pp. 491, 500)—There were 
small rivers of the same name in Media and 
Persis. 

Cyta or Cytaea (Kira, Kiraia: Kuratos, Ku- 
Tatevs), a town in Colchis on the river Phasis, 
where Medéa was said to have been born. 

Cythéra (Kv@npa: KvOjpios: Cerigo), a 
mountainous island off the SE. poinf of Laco- 
nia, with a town of the same name in the inte- 
rior, the harbour of which was called Scandéa 
(Sxavdeia). It was colonised at an early time 
by the Phoenicians, who introduced the worship 
of Aphrodite into the island, for which it was 
celebrated. This goddess was hence called 
Cytheraea, Cytheréis; according to some tra- 
ditions, it was in the neighbourhood of this 
island that she first rose from the foam of the 
sea. [APHRODITE.] The Argives subsequently 
took possession of Cythera, but were driven 
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out of it by the Lacedaemonians, who added it 
to their dominions. 

Cythéris, a celebrated courtesan, the mistress 
of Antony, and subsequently of the poet Gallus, 
who mentioned her under the name of Lycoris 
(Plut. Ant. 9; Cic. ad Att. x. 10, 16). 

Cythérus (Kv@npos: Kv@hpios), one of the 
twelve ancient towns of Attica and subsequently 
a demus, belonging to the tribe Pandionis. 

Cythnus (Kvévos: Kvévos: Thermia), an 
island in the Aegaean sea, one of the Cyclades. 
It was colonised by the Dryopes (Hat. viii. 46; 
Strab. p. 485). It had warm springs, whence 
its modern name. 

Cytinium (Kutivoy: Kurwidrns), one of the 
four cities in Doris, on Parnassus. It com- 
manded the pass from the valley of Doris to 
the plain of Amphissa (Thue. iii. 95, 101, 102; 
Strab. pp. 427, 475). 

Cytorus or -um (Kitwpos or -ov: Kidros), 
a town on the coast of Paphlagonia, between 
Amastris and the promontory Carambis was a 
commercial settlement of the people of Sinope, 
It stood upon or near the mountain of the same 
name, which is mentioned by the Romans as 
abounding in box-trees (Il. ii. 853; Strab. p. 
544; Verg. Georg. ii. 487; Catull. 4, 11). 
~ Cyzicus (Kv(ixos), son of Aeneus and Aenete, 
the daughter of Eusorus, or son of Eusorus, or 
son of Apollo by Stilbe. King of the Doliones 
at Cyzicus on the Propontis. [ArGonauTAE.] 
—Cyzicus (KiCicos: KuCicnvds: Bal Kiz or 
Chizico, Ru.), one of the most ancient and 
powerful of the Greek cities in Asia Minor, 


Coin of Cyzicus. 
Obv., head of Demeter, with legend SQTEIPA: rev., lion’s 
head and tunny-fish, with legend KYZ1. 


stood upon an island of the same name in the 
Propontis (Sea of Marmara). This island, 
the earlier name of which was Arctonnésus 
(“Apktwy vijcos), lay close to the shore of Mysia, 
to which it was united by two bridges, and 
afterwards (under Alexander the Great) by a 
mole, which has accumulated to a considerable 
isthmus. The city of Cyzicus stood on the S. 
side of the island, at the N. end of the isthmus, 
on each side of which it had a port. Tradition 
ascribed the foundation of the city to the Do- 
liones, a tribe of prehistoric Thessalians, who had 
been driven from their homes by the Aeolians, 
It was afterwards colonised by the Milesians, 
B.C. 675, as the emporium for their trade with 
the Black Sea (Strab. p. 635). The coinage of 
Cyzicus was famous, since it gained almost a 
monopoly of the coinage of electrum staters 
(permitted by Persian kings to a few cities) 
during the 5th and 4th cent. B.c. (Xen. An. 
vii. 8,10; Dem. c. Phorm. p. 914, § 23). The 
tunny-fish is the mint mark of the city. 
It took*no conspicuous place in history till 
about twenty-two years after the peace of 
Antalcidas, when it made itself independent of 
Persia. It preserved its freedom under Alex- 
ander and his successors, and was in alliance 
with the kings of Pergamus, and afterwards 
with the Romans. Its celebrated resistance 
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against Mithridates, when he besieged it by sea 
and land (B.c. 75), was of great service to the 
Romans, and obtained for it the rank of a 
‘libera civitas,’ which it lost in B.c. 20, recovered 
in 15, and again lost under Tiberius (Dio Cass. 
liv. 7, 28, 24; Tac. Ann. iv. 86). Under Con- 
stantine it became the chief city of the new 
province of Hellespontus. It was greatly in- 
jured by an earthquake in a.p. 443, and finally 
ruined by its conquest by the Arabians in 675. 


D. 


Daae. [Danatz.] 

Dachinabades (AayiwaBddns), a general name 
for the S. part of the Indian peninsula, derived 
from the Sanscrit dakshina, the S. wind, and 
connected with the modern name Deccan 
((Scyl.] Pertpl. Ind. p. 29). 

Dacia (Dacus), as a Roman; province, was 
bounded on the S. by the Danube, which sepa- 
rated it from Moesia, on the N. by the Carpa- 
thian mountains, on the W. by the river Tysia 
(Theiss), and on the EH. by the river Hierasus 
(Pruth), thus comprehending the modern T'ran- 
sylvania, Wallachia, Moldavia, and part of 
Hungary. The Daci were of the same race 
and spoke the same language as the Getae, and 
are therefore usually said to be of Thracian 
origin. They were a brave and warlike people. 
In the reign of Augustus they crossed the 
Danube and plundered the allies of Rome, but 
were defeated and driven back into their own 
country by the generals of Augustus. [Coriso.] 
In the reign of Domitian they became so for- 
midable under their king DecrBauus, that the 
Romans were obliged to purchase a peace of 
them by the payment of tribute. Trajan de- 
livered the empire from this disgrace; he crossed 
the Danube, and after a war of five years (A.D. 
101-106), conquered the country, made it a 
Roman province, and colonised it with inhabit- 
ants from all parts of the empire (Dio Cass. 
Ixyili. 14; Aurel. Vict. Caes..13). At first it 
was held as a single province under the empe- 
ror’s legatus: then before the middle of the 
2nd cent. A.D. ib was divided into Dacia superior 

- and Dacia inferior, each under a legatus. M. 
Aurelius in 168 made three divisions: Dacia 
Porolissensis, with chief town Porolissum, 
Apulensis, with chief town Apulum, and Ma- 
lwensis, from the colony of that name; but 
these three, though each had its own procurator, 
were united under a ‘legatus Augusti pr. pr. 
trium Daciarum’ or ‘ Daciae,’ and had a single 
capital, Sarmizegetusa. Ata later period Dacia 
was invaded by the Goths; and as Aurelian 
considered it more prudent to make the Danube 
the boundary of the empire, he resigned Dacia 
to the barbarians, removed the Roman inhabit- 
ants to Moesia, and gave the name of Dacia 

' (Aureliani) to that part of the province along 
the Danube where they were settled. 

Dactyli (Ad«rvAo.), fabulous beings of super- 
human size and strength, to whom the discovery 
of iron, the art of working it by means of fire, 
and also magical powers were ascribed. Their 
name Dactyls—thatis, Fingers—is accounted for 
in various ways: by their number being five or 
ten, or by the fact of their serving Rhea just 
as the fingers serve the hand, or by the story 
of their having lived at the foot (év daxrdAos) 
of Mount Ida. Most authorities describe 
Mount Ida in Phrygia as the original seat of 
the Dactyls, whence they are usually called 
Idaean Dactyls.. In Phrygia they were con- 
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nected with the worship of Rhea. (Strab. p. 
473; Diod. xvii. 7; Ap. Rh. i. 1128.) They are 
sometimes confounded or identified wlth the 
Curetes, Corybantes, Cabiri, and Telchines. 
This confusion with the Cabiri also accounts for 
Samothrace being in some accounts described 
as their residence. Here they are said to have 
taught Orpheus; for music, as well as magical 
incantation, is set down as their invention - 
(Clem. Al. Strom. i. 132), Other accounts 
transfer them to Mount Ida in Crete, of which 
island they are said to have been the original 
inhabitants (Diod. vy. 64; Plin. vii.197; C.l.G. 
2374). With this tradition, no doubt, is con- 
nected their confusion with the Curetes (Strab. 
p. 466; Paus. v. 7, 6). Their number appears 
to have been originally three: Celmis (the 
smelter), Damnameneus (the hammer), and 
Acmon (the anvil). Their number was after- 
wards increased to five, ten (five male and five 
female), fifty-two and 100. 

Dadastana (7) Aadacrava: Torbaleh or Kes- 
tabeg ?), a fortress on the borders of Bithynia 
and Galatia, where the emperor Jovian died 
suddenly, a.p. 864 (Amm. Mare. xxv. 10), 

Daedala (ra Aatdada), a city in Asia Minor, 
upon the Gulf of Glaucus, on the borders of 
Caria and Lycia. The same name was given 
to a mountain near the town (Strab. p. 664). 

Daedalus (Aaidados). 1. A mythical per- 
sonage, under whose name the Greek writers 


Daedalus and Icarus. (From a relief in the Villa Albani.) 


personified the earliest development of the arts 
of sculpture and architecture, especially among 
the Athenians and Cretans. Accordingly, some 
traditions represent Daedalus as an Athenian, 
of the royal race of the Erechthidae (Diod. iv. 
76). Other traditions make him a Cretan; and 
in accordance with this story Crete is regarded 
as the place where téava or daedala were first 
made. He is said to bave been the son of 
Metion, the son of Eupalamus, the son of Erech- 
theus. Others make him the son of Kupalamus, 
or of Palamaon. His mother is called Alcippe, XG 
or Iphinoé, or Phrasimede. He devoted him-’~ 
self to sculpture, and made great improvements 
in the art. He instructed his sister’s son 
Tanus, who soon came to surpass him in skill 
and ingenuity, and Daedalus killed him through 
envy. Being condemned to death by the Areio- 
pagus for this murder, he went to Crete, where 
the fame of his skill obtained for him the 
friendship of Minos. He made the well-known 
wooden cow for Pasiphaé; and when Pasiphaé 
gave birth to the Minotaur, Daedalus constructed 
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the labyrinth, at Cnossus, in which the monster 
was kept. For his part in this affair, Daedalus 
was imprisoned by Minos; but Pasiphaé re- 
leased him, and, as Minos had seized all the 
ships on the coast of Crete, Daedalus made 
wings for himself and his son Icarus, and 
fastened them on with wax. Daedalus himself 
flew safe over the Aegaean; but, as Icarus flew 
too near the sun, the wax by which his wings 
were fastened on was melted, and he dropped 
down and was drowned in that part of the 
Aegaean which was called after him the Icarian 
sea (Diod. iv:77; Ov. Met. viii. 195). Daedalus 
fled to Sicily, where he was protected by 
Cocalus, the king of the Sicani. When Minos 
heard where Daedalus had taken refuge, he 
sailed with a great fleet to Sicily, where he 
was treacherously murdered by Cocalus or his 
daughters (Hyg. Fab. 89-44). According to 
some accounts Daedalus first alighted in his 
flight from Crete at Cumae in Italy, where he 
erected a temple to Apollo, in which he dedi- 
cated the wings with which he had fled frora 
Crete (Verg. Aen. vi. 14; Sil. It. xii, 102). 
Several other works of art were attributed to 
Daedalus in Greece, Italy, Libya, the islands 
of the Mediterranean, and in Egypt (Diod. i. 
97; Paus. ix. 40). They belong to the period 
when art began to be developed. The name 
of Daedala was given by the Greeks to the 
ancient wooden statues, ornamented with gild- 
ing and bright colours and real drapery, which 
were the earliest known forms of the images 
of the gods, after the mere blocks of wood or 
stone which were at first used for symbols of 
them. [Dict. of Ant. s. v.|—2. Of Sicyon, a 
statuary in bronze, son and disciple of Patrocles, 
flourished B.c. 400, 

Daemon (Aaiuwv). In general terms the 
datuoves may be described as beings interme- 
diate between gods and men. In Homer the 
word dalfuwy seems to express a divine agency 
(IL. iii, 420, xi. 192, xv. 418, 467; Od. x. 64, xviii. 
146), and it will be observed that it is most 
often a baneful or thwarting influence. Though 
Homer also calls the gods dafuoves (Il. i. 222), 
this distinction may be noted, that the word is 
an absolute synonym for @eds only when he uses 
the plural, speaking apparently of supernatural 
beings generally, whereas he does not in speak- 
ing of any one of the greater deities in person 
use the term daluwy. Hesiod defines more 
clearly: the Safuoves are 80,000 in number, 
and are the spirits of those who lived in the 
Golden Age: they walk abroad on the upper 
earth, shrouded in mist, watching over men, 
preserving justice and bestowing wealth in 
kingly fashion (Hes, Op, 121, 251), From this 
general conception many others branch off. (1) 
The daluwy is the supernatural agency which 
regards each human being (an idea partly sha- 
dowed out in Homer), and so is his own fate or 
fortune, good or bad (Aesch. Sept. 812; Soph. 
Aj. 584; Eur. Suppl. 592; Pind. Pyth. vy. 115). 
(2) The idea of individual guardian spirits at- 
tending each human being from his birth to 
his burial [cf. Gznrus] was a philosophical de- 
velopment from the above (Plat. Phaed. p. 
107 D, Rep. x. p. 617 £); and from this again 
came the idea of the good and bad angel, or 
good and evil ‘genius’ (Plut. Brut. 86). (8) 
Aaluoves mpdroAot were ministers (or, as von 
Sybel calls them, ‘subalterns’) of the great 
deities, Such were the Corybantes of Cybele, 
Acratus the dafuwy of Dionysus (Paus. i. 2, 4), 
Eurynomus in Hades (answering more nearly 
to the modern idea of demon), Themis, Nemesis, 
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Muses, Glaucus, &c. With these, as inferior 
deities, ranked the personifications of natural 
processes such as “Ymvos and @dvaros. (4) Like 
the dii Manes (and also the Genius), daluwr 
meant also the spirit of the departed dead, and 
expressed the belief in immortality (Hur. Ale, 
1003). This is frequent in sepulchral inserip- 
tions. In art, though each particular daluwy 
has its own attributes, it is a general character- 
istic of dafuoves (as distinguished from Oeof), 
that they are represented with wings. 

Dahae (Ada:), a great Scythian people, who 
led a nomad life over a great extent of country 
on the Ei. of the Caspian, in Hyrcania (which 
still bears the name of Daghestan), on the 
banks of the Margus, the Oxus, and even the 
Jaxartes. Some of them served as cavalry and 
mounted archers in the armies of Darius Codo- 
mannus, Alexander and Antiochus, and they 
were also good foot-soldiers. (Strab. p. 511; 
Verg. Aen. viii. 728; Liv. xxxv. 48, xxxviii. 40.) 

Daimachus (Aaluaxos), of Plataeae, was sent 
by Seleucus as ambassador to Sandrocottus, 
king of India, about B.c. 812, and wrote a work 
on India, which is lost (Strab. p. 70). 

Dalmatia or Delmatia (AaAparia: Aadudrns, 
more anciently AaApareds, Dalmata), a part of 
the country along the E. coast of the Adriatic 
sea included under the general name of Illyri- 
cum, was separated from Liburnia on the N. 
by the Titius (Kerka), and from Greek Illyria 
on the §. by the Drilon (Drino), and extended 
inland to to the Bebian mountains and the 
Drinus, thus nearly corresponding to the 
modern Dalmatia, The capital was Dalminium 
or Delminium, from which the country derived 
itsname. The next most important town was 
Satona, the residence of Diocletian. The Dal- 
matians were a brave and warlike people, and 
gave much trouble to the Romans. Inz.¢, 119 
their country was overrun by L. Metellus, who 
assumed in consequence the surname Dalma- 
ticus, but they continued independent of the 
Romans. In 89 they were defeated vy Asinius 
Pollio, of whose Dalmaticus triumphus Horace 
speaks (Od. ii. 1, 16); but it was not till the 
year 23 that they were finally subdued, by Sta- 
tilius Taurus. They took part in the great 
Pannonian revolt under their leader Bato, but’ 
after a three years’ war were again reduced to 
subjection by Tiberius, a.D. 9. The province 
originally called Illyricum was after the time of 
Augustus usually known as Dalmatia (Dio 
Cass. xlix. 86; Tac. Amn. iv. 5). It comprised 
all the coast west of Macedonia from Lissus, 
and the river Drilon on the south to the river 
Arsia on the north, and was governed by & 
legatus Augusti pro praetore : after 800 A.D, by 
a praeses. [InLyRicum. | 

almatius, [Deximattus.] 

Dalminium, [Datmarra.]} 

Damagétus (Aaudyntos), king of Ialysus in 
Rhodes, married, in obedience to the Delphic 
oracle, the daughter of Aristomenes of Messene, 
and from this marriagesprang the family of the 
Diagoridae, who were celebrated for their vic- _ 
tories at Olympia. [ARIsTOMENES.] 

Damalis or Bous (Aduadis, 7) Bovs), a small 
place in Bithynia, on the shore of the Thracian 
Bosporus, N. of Chalcedon; celebrated by tra- 
difion as the landing-place of Io, the memory of 
whose passage was preserved by a bronze cow 
set up here by the Chalcedonians. 

Damaratus, [Drmaratus.] 

Damascius (Aaudoxios), the Syrian, of Da- 
mascus, whence he derived his name, the last of 
the renowned teachers of the Neo-Platonic 
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hilosophy at Athens, was born about A.D. 480. 
He first studied at Alexandria and afterwards 
at Athens, under Marinus and Zenodotus, whom 
he succeeded. When Justinian closed the 
heathen schools of philosophy at Athens in 529, 
Damascius emigrated to King Chosroés ‘of 
Persia. He afterwards returned to the W., 
since Chosroés had stipulated in a treaty that 
the heathen adherents of the Platonic philo- 
sophy should be tolerated by the Byzantine 
emperor. The only work of Damascius which 
has been printed is entitled Doubts and 
Solutions of the first Principles, edited by 
Kopp, Francof. 1828, 8vo. 

Vamnaons (Aapackds), son of Hermes and 
Halimede, who migrated from Arcadia and 
founded the Syrian city which bore his name. 
When Dionysus on his eastern travels came 
there, Damascus opposed the planting of the 
vine, and was flayed alive by the god (Steph. 
Byz. s.v.). The story seems to be partly ety- 
mological, partly a mythical account of resist- 
ance offered to the introduction of the Bacchan- 
alian rites. 

Damascus (7 Aapackds: Aapacknyds: Da- 
meshk, Damascus, Esh-Sham), one of the most 
ancient cities of the world, mentioned as exist- 
ing in the time of Abraham (Gen. xiy. 15), 
stood in the district afterwards called Coele- 
Syria, upon both banks of the river Chrysor- 
rhoas or Bardines (Bwrada), the waters of which, 
drawn off by canals and aqueducts, fertilised 
the plain around the city. This plain is open 
on the S, and H., and sheltered on the W. and 
N. by an offshoot of the Antilibanus; its fruits 
were celebrated in ancient, as in modern times; 
and altogether the situation of the city is one of 
the finest on the globe. For its earlier history 
see Dict. of the Bible. In the first century B.c. 
it was under a dynasty of Nabathaean kings 
who made Petrae their residence (Jos. Ant. 
xiv. 1, 5). This dynasty lasted from 95 B.c. to 
106 a.D. with various degrees of independence. 
M. Aemilius Scaurus in 62 B.c. had a treaty 


with Aretas I. (Dio Cass. xxxvii. 15); but later4 


there was more direct interference from the 
Romans (Strab. p. 779; Jos. Ant. xiv. 11). In 
A.D. 89, Damascus was ruled by an eOvdpyns of 
Aretas II. In 106, when Arabia Petraea became 
a Roman province, Damascus was united with 
the province of Syria. It flourished greatly 
under the emperors, and is called by Julian 
(Eipist. 24) ‘ the Hye of all the Hast.’ Diocletian 
established in it a great factory for arms; and 
hénce the origin of the fame of Damascus blades. 
Its position on one of the high roads from Lower 
to Upper Asia gave it a considerable trade. The 
surrounding district was called Aauacknvi. 

neti aie L. Junius Brutus. [Brutus 

o. 10. 

Damasippus, Licinius, 1. A Roman senator, 
fought on the side of the Pompeians in Africa, 
and perished B.c. 47 (Caes. B. C, ii. 44).—2. A 
contemporary of Cicero, who mentions him as a 
lover of statues, and speaks of purchasing a 
garden from Damasippus. He is probably the 
same person as the Damasippus ridiculed by 
Horace (Sat. ii. 8, 16, 64). It appears from 
Horace that Damasippus had become bankrupt, 
in consequence of which he intended to put an 
end to himself; but he was prevented by the 
Stoic Stertinius, and then turned Stoic himself, 
_or at least affected to be one in outward appear- 
ance, The Damasippus mentioned by Juvenal 

(Sat. viii. 147, 151, 167) is a fictitious name, 
under which the satirist ridiculed some noble 
lover of horses, 
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Damastes (Aaudorns), of Sigéum, a Greek his- 
torian, and a contemporary of Herodotus and 
Hellanicus of Lesbos; his works are lost (Strab. 
pp. 47, 588, 684), 

Damia, [AuxEsta.] 

Damnonil. 1, Or Dumnonii or Dumnunii, a 
powerful people in the SW. of Britain, inhabit- 
ing Cornwall, Devonshire, and the W. part of 
Somersetshire, from whom was called the 
promontory Damnonium, also Ocrinum (C. 
Lizard) in Cornwall.—2, Or Damnii, a people 
in N. Britain, inhabiting parts of Perth, Argyle, 
Stirling, and Dumbarton-shires. 

Damo (Aqua), a daughter of Pythagoras and 
Theano, to whom Pythagoras entrusted his 
writings, and forbade her to give them to any- 
one. This command she strictly observed, al- 
though she was in extreme poverty, and was 
often asked tosellthem. (Diog. Laért, viii. 42.) 

Damocles (AapordAjjs), a Syracusan, one 
of the companions and flatterers of the elder 
Dionysius. Damocles having extolled the great 
felicity of Dionysius on account of his wealth 
and power, the tyrant invited him to try what 
his happiness really was, and placed him at a 
magnificent banquet, in the midst of which 
Damocles saw a naked sword suspended over 
his head by a single horse-hair—a sight which 
quickly dispelled all his visions of happiness. 
(Cie. Z’use. v. 21, 61; cf. Hor. Od. iii. 1, 7.) 

Damocritus, strategus of the Aetolians B.c. 
200, opposed the Romans, but was defeated at 
Heracleia near Mt. Oeta by Flamininus in 191. 
He was taken to Rome, to adorn the triumph, 
but escaped from his prison, and being pursued 
killed himself. (Pol. xvii. 10, xxii. 14; Liv. 
xxxi. 82, xxxv. 12, xxxvi. 24, xxxvii. 46.) 

Damon (Aduwy). 1. Of Athens, a celebrated 
musician and sophist. He was a pupil of Lam- 
prus and Agathocles, and the teacher of Peri- 
cles, with whom he lived on the most intimate 
terms. He is also said to have taught Socrates, 
but this statement is more doubtful. In his old 
age he was banished from Athens, probably on 
account of the part he had taken in politics. 
(Diog. Laért. ii. 19.)—2, A Pythagorean and 
friend of Phintias (not Pythias). When thelatter 
was condemned to die for a plot against Diony- 
sius I. of Syracuse, he asked leave of the tyrant 
to depart for the purpose of arranging his do- 
mestic affairs, promising to find a friend who 
would be pledge for his appearance at the time 
appointed for his punishment. To the surprise 
of Dionysius, Damon unhesitatingly offered him- 
self to be put to death instead of his friend, 
should he fail to return. Phintias arrived just 
in time toredeem Damon, and Dionysius was so 
struck with this instance of firm friendship on 
both sides, that he pardoned the criminal, and 
entreated to be admitted as a third into their 
bond of brotherhood. (Cic. Tusc. v. 22, 68, de 
Off. iii. 10, 45; Diod. x. 8; Val. Max. ix. 7.) 

Damdxénus (Aaudtevos), an Athenian poet of 
the New Comedy, and partly of the Middle. 

Dana (Adya), in Cappadocia (Xen. Anab. i. 2, 
20), the same as the later Tyana. 

anaé (Aavdn), daughter of Acrisius, and 
mother of Perseus. For details, see Acristius. 
An Italian legend related that Danaé came to 
Italy, built the town of Ardea, and married 
Pilumnus, by whom she became mother of 
Daunus, ancestor of Turnus. (Verg. Aen. viii. 
871; Plin. iii. 56.) 

Danai, [Danavs.] 

Dandides (Aavaides), the fifty daughters of 
Danaus. [Danaus.] 

Danala (ra AdvaAa), a city in the territory of 
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the Trocini, in the NE. of Galatia, notable in 
the history of the Mithridatic war as the place 
where Lucullus resigned the command to 
Pompey (Plut. Lweull. 36). 

Danapris. [BorystTHEnzs.] 

Danastris. [{TyRas.] 

Danaus (Aavads), son of. Belus and twin- 
brother of Aegyptus. Belus had assigned Libya 
to Danaiis, but the latter, fearing his brother 
and his brother’s sons, fled with his fifty 
daughfers to Argos. Here he was elected king 
by the Argives in place of Gelanor, the reign- 
ing monarch. The story of the murder of the 
fifty sons of Aegyptus by the fifty daughters of 


Danaids. (From a relief in the Vatican.) 


Danatis (the Danaides) is given under Ancyp- 
tus. There was one exception to the mur- 
derous deed. The life of Lynceus was spared 
by his wife Hypermnestra; and according to 
the common tradition he afterwards avenged 
the death of his brothers by killing his father- 
in-law, Danaiis. According to the poets the 
Danaides were punished in Hades by being 
compelled everlastingly to pour water into a 
sieve or a jar with a hole in it (¢nane lymphae 
dolium fundo pereuntis imo, Hor. Od. iii. 11, 
26).—From Danaiis the Argives were called 
Danat, which name, like that of the Argives, 
was often applied by the poets to the collective 
Greeks. 

Dantibius (Danube, in Germ. Donau), also 
Danuvius on coins and inscriptions, called 
IsTER (“Iorpos) by the Greeks, one of the chief 
rivers of Europe, rises in the Black Forest, and 
after flowing 1770 miles falls into the Black Sea. 
It is mentioned by Hesiod, but the Greeks 
knew very little about it. (Hes. Th. 338; Pind. 
Ol. iii. 25; Hat. ii. 83.) According to Herodo- 
tus itrises at the city Pyrene among the Celts 
and flows through the whole of Europe. The 
Romans first obtained some accurate informa- 
tion concerning the river at the commencement 
of the empire. Tiberius in his campaign 
against the Vindelicians, visited the sources of 
the Danube, which, according to Tacitus, are 
in M. Apnoza. The Danube formed the N. 
boundary of the empire with the exception of 
the time that Dacia was a Roman province. 
In the Roman period the upper part of the 
river from its source as far as Vienna was 
called Danubius, while the lower part to its 
entrance in the Black Sea was named Ister. 

Daorsi or Daorizi, a tribe in Dalmatia. 

Daphnae Pélisiae (Addva af Medovoia: 
Safnas), a border fortress of Lower Egypt 
against Arabia and Syria, stood on the right 
hand of the Nile, 16 Roman miles SW. of 
Pelusium. Many Jews settled here after the 
destruction of Jerusalem by the Babylonians. 

Daphué (Addy). 1. Daughter of the river- 
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god Ladon in Arcadia, by Ge (the earth) 
(Paus. viii. 20, x. 7, 8), or of the river-god 
Peneus in Thessaly (Ov. Met. i. 452; Hyg. 
Fab. 208); a third account makes her the 
daughter of the Laconian, Amyclas, which 
explains the allusion in Verg. Hel. vi. 83 
(Parthen. Hrot. 15). She was extremely beauti- 
ful, and was loved by Apollo, who pursued her, 
and as she was on the point of being overtaken 
by him, she prayed for aid, and was metamor- 
phosed into a laurel-tree (Sdpyn), which 
became in consequence the favourite tree of 
Apollo: other stories make the Earth take her 
into her bosom, and send up a laurel in her 
stead (Tzetz. Lyc. 6). In the Peloponnesian 
legends she had been beloved also by Leucip- 
pus, son of Oenomaus, who in order to win her 
disguised himself as a maiden; but Apollo’s 
jealousy caused his discovery and he was killed 
by the companions of Daphne (Paus. viii. 20; 
Parthen. J. c.). In these stories of Daphne 
probably the older religion is preserved which 
worshipped the laurel tree itself. When this 
became part of Apollo’s worship and the laurel 
was regarded as sacred to him, the story of his 
love for Daphne and her transformation grew 
up.—2, Daughter of Tiresias, better known 
under the name of Manto. 

Daphné (Adqyn). 1. Beit-el-Moie, or Baby- 
la (?), a beautiful spot, five miles S. of Antioch 
in Syria, to which it formed a sort of park or 
pleasure garden. Here was a grove of laurels 
and cypresses, 80 stadia in circuit, watered by 


|fresh springs and consecrated by Seleucus 


Nicator to Apollo, to whom also a magnificent 
temple was built by Antiochus Epiphanes, and 
adorned with a splendid statue of the god by 
Bryaxis. (Hence the legend of Daphne was 
transferred also to this spot: Auson. Olar. 
Urb. 2.) To this temple were attached periodi- 
cal games and the privilege of asylum. Daphne 
was a royal residence of the Seleucidae and of 
the later Roman emperors, and a favourite 
resort of the people of Antioch, who, however, 
carried the pleasures they enjoyed here so far 
beyond the bounds of moderation, that the 
phrase Daphnici mores passed into a proverb. 
It was from this place that Antioch received its 
distinguishing name, °A. ém Adgyns (Strab. p. 
750; Amm. Mare. xix. 12; Polyaen. viii. 50).—2. 
A place in Upper Galilee on the lake Seme- 
chonitis. 

Daphnis (Aapvis), a Sicilian hero, to whom 
the invention of bucolic poetry is ascribed. 
He was the son of Hermes by a nymph (Aelian, 
V. H. x. 18). His mother placed him when an 
infant in a charming valley in a laurel grove, 
from which he received his name of Daphnis. 
He was brought up by nymphs; was taught by 
Pan to play on the flute; he became a shep- 
herd, and tended his flocks on Mt. Aetna 
winter and summer (Theocr. i. 67, vii. 74, viii. 
92; Parthen. Hrot. 29). A Naiad fell in love 
with him, and made him swear that he would 
never love any other maiden, threatening him 
with blindness if he broke his oath. For atime 
the handsome shepherd resisted the numerous 
temptations to which hewas exposed, but at last 
he forgot himself, having been made intoxicated 
by a princess. The Naiad accordingly punished 
him with blindness, or, as others relate, changed 
him into a stone. Previous to this time he had 
composed bucolic poetry, and with it delighted 
Artemis during the chase. After having 
become blind, he invoked his father to help him. 
The god accordingly raised him up to heaven, 
and caused a well to gush forth on the spot 
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where this happened. The well bore the name 
of Daphnis, and at it the Sicilians offered an 
annual sacrifice. This account Aelian seems to 
have derived from Stesichorus, and some have 
conjectured that Stesichorus introduced the 
story in reference to his own blindness. In 
Theocritus there is a different story, with no 
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75, v. 48; Paus. vii. 19). According to the 
Italian traditions, Dardanus was the son of 
Corythus, an Htruscan prince of Corythus 
(Cortona), or of Zeus by the wife of Corythus; 
and, as in the Greek tradition, he afterwards 
emigrated to Phrygia (Verg. Aen. iii. 167, vii. 
210 ; Serv. ad loc.), 


allusion to blindness and another ending to his” Dardanus (7 Adpdavos: Aapdaveds), also, 


life. Daphnis in despair at unrequited love for 
Xenia drowns himself and is mourned by all 
nature. This unrequited love is explained as 
being the punishment sent by Aphrodite, either 
because Daphnis preferred music to love, or 
according to the other legend, because he had 
been faithless. From Athen. p. 415 comes 
another story, related in a Satyric drama of 
Sositheus, which represents Daphnis as seeking 
his love, named Piplea, and coming to Lityerses 
in Phrygia, who made all strangers vie with 
him in reaping his corn and then killed them 
when they were defeated. Heracles helps 
Daphnis, and Lityersesis killed. In this story 
Daphnis instead of being the deity or hero of 
herdsmen, is adopted into the myths of the 
corn-spirit and the harvest sacrifices. 

Daphniis (Aadvois, -odyros: Aapvotoros), a 
town of the Locri Opuntii, in earlier times be- 
longing to Phocis (Strab. p. 416). 

Daradax (Aapddat: Abu-Ghalgal?), a river 
of Upper Syria, flowing into the Euphrates, 30 
parasangs from the R. Chalos, and 15 from 
Thapsacus. 

Daras, a town of Mesopotamia, about 12 
miles from Nisibis: it was strongly fortified by 
the Greek emperors as a barrier against the 
Persians (Procop. Bell. Pers. ii. 18). 

Dardani (Adpdavo.). 1, [Darpanra.]—2. A 
people in Upper Moesia, who also occupied 
part of Illyricum, and extended as far as the 
frontiers of Macedonia (Strab. p. 316). 

Dardania (Aapdavia), a district of the Troad, 


lying along the Hellespont, SW. of Abydos, 
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and adjacent on the land side to the territories 
of Ilium and Scepsis (Strab. pp. 592, 606). Its 
people, the Dardani (Adpdavo.), were apparently- 
akin to the Trojans, both having descended 
from the highlands of Asia Minor towards the 
coast. Probably the name Dardani originally 
included the Trojan branch as well, and had 
also been carried in a more distant migration of 
the same people in ‘ Pelasgic’ wanderings to 
Illyricum. Their name seems to be rightly 
traced on Egyptian records of about 1300 as 
allies of the Hittites who were defeated by 
Ramses II. In the Iliad they appear as fight- 
ing under command of Aeneas in defence of 
Troy (ii. 819, xv. 425); and their name in Latin 
poets is often interchanged with that of the 
Trojans.—2, The name Dardania belonged 
under the empire to southern DacrA, whose 
chief town was Serdica (Sophia). 

Dardanus (Adpdavos), son of Zeus and 
Electra. His native place in the various 
traditions is Samothrace, Crete, Troas, or Italy. 
Dardanus is the mythical ancestor of the 
Trojans, and through them of the Romans. 
From Samothrace he passed over to Asia, 
where he received a tract of land from king 
Teucer, on which he built the town of Dardania. 
He married Batea, daughter of Teucer, or 
Arisbe of Crete, by whom he became the father 
of Erichthonius. [Another tradition makes 
him marry Chryse, daughter of the Arcadian 
Pallas: see Demas.] His grandson was Tros, 
who removed to Troy the Palladium, which had 
belonged to his grandfather (Il. xx. 215; 
Strab. pp. 881, 50; Apollod. iii. 12; Diod. iv. 


-um and -ium, a Greek city in the Troad on 
the Hellespont, near the Prom. Dardanis or 
Dardanium and the mouth of the river Rhodius, 
12 Roman miles from Ilium, and 9 (or 70 
stadia) from Abydus. It was built by Aeolian 
colonists, at some distance from the site of the 
ancient city Dardania (Aapdavin), which is 
mentioned by Homer (Jl. ii. 216) as founded by 
Dardanus before the building of [lium (cf.. 
Strab. p. 592). The Romans, after the war with 
Antiochus the Great, made Dardanus and 
lium free cities, as an act of filial piety. The 
peace between Sulla and Mithridates was 
made here, B.c. 84 (Strab. p. 595; Plut. Swill. 
24). From Dardanus arose the name of the 
Castles of the Dardanelles, after which the 
Hellespont is now called. 

Darés (Adpys), a priest of Hephaestus at 
Troy, mentioned in the Iliad (v. 9), to whom 
was ascribed in antiquity an Lliad, which was 
believed to be more ancient than the Homeric 
poems (Ael. V. H. xi. 2; Isid. i. 41). There is 
extant a Latin work in prose in 44 chapters, 
on the destruction of Troy, bearing the title 
Daretis Phrygit de Hxcidio Trojae Historia, 
and purporting to be a translation of the work 
of Dares by Cornelius Nepos. But the Latin 
work is evidently-of much later origin : possibly 
of the fifth century a.p. (It must be earlier 
than the seventh century, since Isidore is 
acquainted with it.) It has little merit, but is 
important, because it was accepted as the 
translation from the writings of an eye-witness 
of the Trojan war (as it claimed to be), and 
became the chief source of Trojan romances in 
the Middle Ages. It is usually printed with 
Dictys Cretensis: the best edition is by 
Meister, Lips. 1873. 

Darius (Aapetos). I., King of Persia, 3B.c. 
521-485, was the son of Hystaspes, satrap of 
the province of Persis, and of the royal family 
of the Achaemenidae. He had served under 
Cambyses in Egypt, and with six other Persian 
chiefs slew the usurper Gomatas[Smerpris], and 
possessed himself of the Persian throne. 
According to Herodotus (iii. 85), the seven 
chiefs agreed that the one of them whose horse 
neighed first at an appointed time and place, 
should become king ; and as the horse of Darius 
neighed first, he was declared king. He 
married Atossa and Artystone, the two daugh- 
ters of Cyrus, and Parmys, the daughter of 
Cyrus’s son Smerdis, and Phaedime, the 
daughter of Otanes, one of the séven chiefs. 
He then began to set in order the affairs of his 
vast empire, which he divided into twenty 
satrapies, assigning to each its amount of tribute. 
Persis proper was exempted from all taxes, except 
those which it had formerly been used to pay. 
It was in the reign of Darius that the consoli- 
dation of the empire was effected, for Cyrus 
and Cambyses had been engaged in continual 
wars.—A few years after his accession the 
Babylonians revolted, but aftera siege of twenty 
months, Babylon was taken (as Herodotus 
relates, iii. 183) by a stratagem of ZoPpyRuUS in 
516. The reduction of Babylon was followed 
by the invasion of Scythia (about 503). Darius 
crossed the Danube, and marched far into the 
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interior of modern Russia; but after losing a 
large number of men by famine, and being 
unable to meet with the enemy, he was obliged 
to retreat (Hdt. iv. 1). Onhis return to Asia, 
he sent part of his forces, under Megabazus, to 
subdue Thrace and Macedonia, which thus be- 
came subject to the Persian empire. In the reign 
of Darius began the great war between the Per- 
sians and the Greeks. The details of this war 
belong to the biographies of othermen. In 501 
the Ionian Greeks revolted; they were assisted 
by the Athenians, who burnt Sardis, and thus 
provoked the hostility of Darius. [ARISTAGORAS ; 
Histranus.] In 492 Mardonius was sent with 
a large army to invade Greece, but he lost a 
great part of his fleet off Mt. Athos, and the 
Thracians destroyed a vast number of his land 
forces. [Marponius.] He was, in consequence, 
recalled, and Datis and Artaphernes appointed 
to the command of the invading army. They 
took Eretria in Huboea, and landed in Attica, 
but were defeated at Marathon by the Athe- 
nians under the command of Miltiades. [M1.- 
tTrapES.] Darius now resolved to call out the 
whole force of his empire for the purpose of 
subduing Greece: but, after three years of pre- 
paration, his attention was called off by the 
rebellion of Egypt. He died in 485, leaving 
the execution of his plans to his son XERXEs. 
Darius was great both as a conqueror and as 
an organiser. To him especially is due the 
centralisation of the Persian government 
at Susa with which the twenty satrapies were 
connected by roads and _ posts.—II., King 
of Persia, 424-405, named Ochus (x05) 
before his accession, and then surnamed 
Nothus (Ndé@os), or the Bastard, from his 
being one of the bastard sons or Artaxerxes I. 
Darius obtained the crown by putting to death 
his brother Sogpranus, who had murdered 
Xerxes II. He married Parysatis, daughter 
of Xerxes I, by whom he had two sons, 
Artaxerxes II., who succeeded him, and Cyrus 
the younger. Darius was governed by eunuchs, 
and the weakness of his government was shown 
by repeated insurrections of his satraps. In 414 
the Persians were expelled from Egypt by 
Amyrtasus, who reigned there six years, and at 
whose death (408) Darius was obliged to recog- 
nise his son Pausiris as his successor. (Ctes. 
Pers. 44-56; Diod. xii. 71, xiii. 36, 76. 108; 
Xen. Hell, i.2, ii. 1.)—III., Last king of Persia, 
836-331, named Codomanuus before his acces- 
sion, was the son of Arsames and Sisygambis, 
and a descendant of Darius II. He was raised 
to the throne by Bagoas, after the murder of 
Arsrs. The history of his overthrow by Alex- 
ander the Great, and of his death, is given in 
the life of ALEXANDER. 

Dascon (Adoxwy: Aackédyios), a fortress near 
Syracuse, situated on a bay of the same name. 

Dascylium (Aackvaioy or -etoy: AackuAlrns: 
-Diaskili), a town of western Bithynia, on the 
Propontis, upon a small lake Dascylitis, be- 
tween the sea and two larger lakes, Apolloniatis 
and Miletopolitis (Strab. p. 575 ; Hat. iii. 120). 

Daséa (Aacéa, also Aaréu: Aacedrys), a 
town in Arcadia near Megalopolis (Paus. viii. 8). 

Dassarétii or Dassaritae, Dassarétae (Aac- 
cuphtio, Aaccapirat), a people in Greek Illyria 
on the borders of Macedonia: their chief town 
was Lychnidus (Avxv.50s), on a hill, on the N. 
side of the lake Lychnitis, which was so called 
after the town (Strab. p. 318). 

Datames (Aarduns), a distinguished Persian 
general, a Carian by birth, son of Camissares 
by a Scythian mother. He succeeded his 
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father as satrap of Cilicia, under Artaxerxes IT. 
(Mnemon), but, in consequence of the machina- 
tions of his enemies at the Persian court, he 
threw off his allegiance to the king, and joined 
the other satraps who had revolted from Persia. 
He defeated the generals who were sent against 
him, but was assassinated by Mithridates, son of 
Ariobarzanes, about B.c. 862. Cornelius Nepos, 
who has written his life, calls him the bravest 
and most able of all barbarian generals, except 


Hamilcar and Hannibal. (Nep. Datames ; Diod. - 


xv. 91; Polyaen. vii. 21, 29.) é 

Datis (Adis), a Mede, commanded, along 
with Artaphernes, the Persian army of Darius 
which was defeated at Marathon, B.c. 490. 

Datum or Datus (Adrov, Adros: Aarnyds), a 
Thracian town on the Strymonic gulf, subject 
to Macedonia, with gold mines in Mt. Pangaeus 
in the neighbourhood, whence came the proverb 
a ‘Datum of good things’ (Strab. pp. 331, 36). 

Daulis or Daulia (Aavals, -i30s, AavAla: Aav- 
Ateds, AavAios), an ancient town in Phocis on 
the road from Chaeronéa and Orchomenus to 
Delphi, situated on a lofty hill (Strab. p. 423; 
Paus. x. 4, 7); celebrated in mythology as the 
residence of the Thracian king Trrzus, and as 
the scene of the tragic story of PamomEna and 
Procne. Hence Daulias (Aavaids) is the sur- 
name both of Procne and Philomela. 

Daunia, [Apurta.] 
 Daunus (Aaivos). 1. Son of Lycaon, and 
brother of Iapyx and Peucetius. The three 
brothers crossed over from Illyria, and settled in 
Apulia, which was divided into three parts, and 
named after them. The poets sometimes gave 
the name of Daunia to the whole of Apulia: 
Horace (Od. i. 22, 14) uses the adjective Dawnias 
(se. terra). [ApuLta.J—2, Son of Pilumnus and 
Danaé, wife of Venilia, and ancestor of Turnus. 

Decébalus (AexéBados), a celebrated king of 
the Dacians during the reigns of Domitian and 
Trajan. For 4 years (a.D. 86-90) he carried on 
war against the Romans with such success, that 
Domitian was at length glad to conclude peace 
with him by the payment of an annual tribute. 
Trajan refused to continue this disgraceful pay- 
ment, and renewed the war. He defeated the 
Dacians, and compelled Decebalus to sue for 
peace (101-108). But in 104 the war broke out 
again; Decebalus was again defeated, and put 
an end to his own life; and Dacia became a 
Roman province, 106. (Dio Cass. Ixyii. 6, leviil. 
6; Eutrop. vii. 15; Oros. vii. 10.) 

Décéléa or -ia (AckéAcia: AexeAeds: Tatot), 
a demus of Attica, belonging to the tribe Hip- 
pothodntis, lay NW. of Athens, on the borders 
of Boeotia, near the sources of the Cephissus. 
In the nineteenth year of the Peloponnesian 
war (B.C. 418), the Peloponnesians under Agis 
seized and fortified Decelea, and thereby annoyed 
the Athenians during the remainder of the war. 

Decentius Magnus, brother or cousin of Mag- 
nentius, by whom he was created Caesar, A.D. 
851. After the death of Macnentius, he put 
an end to his own life, 353. 

Decetia (Desize), a city of the Aedui, in Gallia 
Lugdunensis, on an island in the Liger (Loire). 

Déciates, a Ligurian people on the coast and 
about the sources of the Druentia (Durance). 
Their chief city, Decidtum (Aekintoy), lay be- 
tween Nicaea and Antipolis. (Pol. xxxiil. 7; 
Strab. p. 202.) 

Decidius Saxa. [Saxa.] 

P. Décius Mis (of a plebeian gens). 1. 
Consul B.c. 840 with T. Manlius Torquatus in 
the great Latin war. Each of the consuls had 
a vision in the night, announcing that the 
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general of one side and the army of the other 
were devoted to death. The consuls there- 
upon agreed that the one whose wing first 
began to waver should devote himself and the 
army of the enemy to destruction. Decius 
commanded the left wing, which began to give 
way, whereupon he devoted himself and the 
army of the enemy to destruction, according to 
the formula prescribed by the pontifex maxi- 
mus, then rushed into the thickest of the enemy, 
and was slain, leaving the victory to the Ro- 
mans. (Liv. vii. 84, vili. 6; Cic. Div. i. 24, 51, 
Tusc, i. 87, 89.)—2. Son of the preceding, four 
times consul, 312, 808, 297 and 295. In his 
fourth consulship he commanded the left wing 
at the battle of Sentinum, where he was op- 
posed to the Gauls, and when his troops began 
to give way, he imitated the example of his 
father, devoted himself and the enemy to de- 
struction, and fell as a sacrifice for his nation. 
(Livy. x. 7, 27..—8. Son of No. 2, consul 279, in 
the war against Pyrrhus. According to some 
he sacrificed himself in battle like his father 
and grandfather, but this is not true, for he 
survived the war with Pyrrhus. (Flor. i. 18,21; 
Oros. iv. 5; Val. Max. ix. 1.) 

Décius, Roman emperor, ‘4.p. 249-251, whose 
full name was C. Mussius Quintus TRAJANUS 
Dectus, was born at Bubalia in Pannonia. He 
was sent by the emperor Philippus in 249 to re- 
store subordination in the army of Moesia, but 
the troops compelled him to accept the purple 
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Decitis, Roman Emperor A.D, 241-251. 
Obv., IMP. C. M. Q. TRAIANVS DECIUS AVG.; bust of 
Decius, radiate; rev., PANNONIA ; figures of Upper and 
Lower Pannonia, holding standard and cornucopia. 
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under threats of death. Decius still assured 
Philippus of his fidelity; but the latter, not 
_ trusting these professions, hastened to meet his 
rival in the field, was defeated near Verona, and 
slain. The short reign of Decius was chiefly 
occupied in warring against the Goths. He fell 
in battle against them, in the marshes near 
Forum Trebonii in Moesia, together with his 
son, in 251. In his reign the Christians were 
persecuted with great severity; but he was in 
the rest of his administration, and wholly in 
his military activity, deserving of admiration. 
(Aurel. Vict. Caes. 28; Zos. i. 21.) 
Déciimates Agri. [Acrr Decumatus.] 
Déianira (Anidveipa), daughter of Althaea by 
either Oeneus, or Dionysus, or Dexamenus, and 
sister of Meleager. Achelous and Heracles both 
loved Deianira, and fought for the possession 
of her. Heracles was victorious, and she be- 
came his wife. She was the unwilling cause of 
her husband’s death by presenting him with the 
poisoned robe which the centaur Nessus gave 
her. In despair she put an end to her own life. 
For details see HuRACLEs. 

Déidamia (Aniddueia). 1. Daughter of Lyco- 
_medes in the island of Scyrus. When Achilles 
was concealed there in maiden’s attire, she be- 

came by him the mother of Pyrrhus or Neopto- 
\lemus. [Acuiizs.|—2. Wife of Pirithous, 

commonly called Hippopamra.—s, Sister of 

Pyrrhus, married Demetrius Poliorcetes. 
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Deimas (Aciuas), son of Dardanus and 
Chryse, who settled in Arcadia (Dionys. i. 61). 

Deiocés (Anidkns), first king of Media, after 
the Medes had thrown off the supremacy of the 
Assyrians, was the son of Phraortes, and reigned 
B.C. 709-656. He built the city of Ecbatana, 
which he made the royal residence. His ad- 
ministration of justice was severe, and he kept 
a body of spies and informers throughout the 
whole country. He was succeeded by his son, 
PuraortTes. (Hat. i. 95-102.) 

Déion (Aytwy), son of Aeolus and Enarete, 
king in Phocis, husband of Diomede, and father 
of Asteropia, Aenetus, Actor, Phylacus, and 
Cephalus. 

€i0né (Anidévn), mother of Miletus, who is 
hence called Deionides (Ov. Met. ix. 442). 

Deidtarus (Anidétapos). 1. Tetrarch of Ga- 
latia, adhered firmly to the Romans in their 
wars in Asia against Mithridates, and was re- 
warded by the senate with the title of king, and 
the addition of Armenia Minor to his dominions 
(Cic. Detot. v. 12; Bell. Alex. 68). In the Civil 
war he sided with Pompey, and was present at 
the battle of Pharsalia, B.c. 48 (Cic. Dezot. v. 
18: Caes. B. C. iii, 4). In 47 he applied to 
Domitius Calvinus, Caesar’s legate in Asia, for 
aid against Pharnaces, who had takem posses- 
sion of Armenia Minor. When Caesar, in the 
same year, came into Asia from Egypt, Deio- 
tarus received him with submission, and en- 
deavoured to excuse the aid he had given t¢ 
Pompey. Caesar deprived him of part of his 


Deiotarus, Tetrarch of Galatia. 
Obv., bust of Nike; rev., AHIOTAPOY; eagle on sword in 
sheath; on right, pileus of Dioscuri. 


dominions, but allowed him to retain his regal 
title. Two years afterwards (45) his grandson 
Castor accused him of having formed a design 
against Caesar’s life, when he received Caesar 
in Galatia. He was defended by Cicero before 
Caesar, in the-house of the latter at Rome, in 
the speech (pro Rege Deiotaro) still extant 
(cf. Cic. ad Att. v.17). The result of the trial 
is not known; but it seems likely that Cicero’s 
advocacy so far prevailed on Caesar that the 
prosecution was dropped. After Caesar’s death 
he obtained from Antony the restitution of his 
dominions by paying Fulvia a large sum of 
money. In 42, he joined the party of Brutus 
and Cassius, and died shortly afterwards at a 
great age. (Cic. Phil. ii. 87; Dio Cass. xlviil. 
33.)—2. Son and successor of the above. In. 
the war between Antony and Octavian he took 
part with the former, but went over from him 
to the enemy in the battle of Actium, 31. 
Déiphdbé (AnipdBn), the Sibyl at Cumae, . 
daughter of Glaucus. [SrpyL1A.] ; 
Déiphdbus (Anipofos), a son of Priam and 
Hecuba, and next to Hector the bravest among 
the Trojans (IJ. xii. 94, xiii. 410; Od. iv. 276). 
He always supported Paris in his refusal to 
deliver up Helen to the Trojans; and he married 
her after the death of Paris. Accordingly, on 
the fall of Troy, the vengeance of the Greeks 
was chiefly directed against him, His house 
was one of the first committed to the [oe 
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and he was slain and fearfully mangled by 
Menelaus. In this dreadful condition he was 
found in the lower world by Aeneas, who erected 
a monument to him on Cape Rhoeteum. (Verg. 
Aen. vi. 498; of. Od. viii. 417; Hyg. Fab. 110; 
Dict. Cret. i. 10; Hur. Z'road. 960.) ; 

Déiphontes (Anipdvrns), son of Antimachus, 
and husband of Hyrnetho, the daughter of 
Temenus the Heraclid, became king of Argos, 
after Temenus had been murdered by his own 
sons (Apollod. ii. 8). Pausanias (ii. 19) gives a 
different account. 

Délium (AfaAiov: Dhilessi), a town on the 
coast of Boeotia, in the territory of Tanagra, 
near the Attic frontier, named after a temple 
of Apollo similar to that at Delos. The Athe- 
nians used it as a fortress in the early part of 
the Peloponnesian war, and in B.c. 424 they 
were defeated here by the Boeotians. (Thuc. iv. 
90; Strab. p. 403.) 

Délius and Délia (AjAios, AnAla), surnames 
of Apollo and Artemis respectively, from the 
island of DELos. 

Dellius, Q., 2 Roman eques, who frequently 
changed sides in the civil wars. In B.c. 44 he 
joined Dolabella in Asia, afterwards went over 
to Cassius, and then united himself to M. An- 
tony. He deserted to Octavian shortly before 
the battle of Actium, 31. He appears to have 
become a personal friend of Octavian and Mae- 
cenas, and is therefore addressed by Horace in 
one of his Odes (ii. 3). He wrote a history of 
Antony’s war against the Parthians, in which 
he had himself fought. (Plut. Ant. 25 ; Dio Cass. 
xlix. 39, 1. 18, 23; Strab. p. 523.) 

Delmatius or Dalmatius. 1. Son of Con- 
stantius Chlorus and his second wife, Theodora. 
From his half-brother, Constantine the Great, 
he received the title of censor; he died before 
A.D. 385.—2. Son of the preceding, was created 
Caesar by Constantine the Great, 335; and, 
upon the division of the empire, received Thrace, 
Macedonia, and Achaia, as his portion. He 
was put to death in 337 on the death of Con- 
stantine. (Aurel. Vict. Caes. 41.) 

_Délos or Délus (7 AfAos: AfhAios: Delo, Deli, 
Dili, Sdilli, Bu.), the smallest of the islands 
called Cyclades, in the Aegaean Sea, lay in the 
strait between Rhenea and Myconus. It was 
also called in earlier times, Asteria, Ortygia, and 
Chlamydia. According to a legend, founded 
perhaps on some tradition of its late volcanic 
origin, it was called out of the deep by the tri- 
dent of Poseidon, but was a Hoating island until 
Zeus fastened it by adamantine chains to the 
bottom of the sea, that it might be a secure 
resting-place to Leto, for the birth of Apollo 
and Artemis. Apollo afterwards obtained pos- 
session of Delos, by giving Calauria to Poseidon 
in exchange for it; and it became the most holy 
seat of the worship of Apollo (Hymn. ad Del. 
49; Callim. Del. 35; Pind. Fr. 64; Verg. Aen. 
il. 75; Plin. iv. 66). Such is the mythical 
story: we learn from history that Delos was 
peopled by the Ionians, for whom it was the 
chief centre of political and religious union in 
the time of Homer: it was also the seat of an 
Amphictyony, comprising the surrounding is- 
lands. In the time of Pisistratus, Delos became 
subject to the Athenians; it was made the 
common treasury of the Greek confederacy for 
carrying on the war with Persia; but the trans- 
ference of the treasury to Athens, and the 
altered character of the league, reduced the 
island to a condition of absolute political 
dependence upon Athens. It still possessed, 
however, a very extensive commerce, which 
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was increased by ‘the downfall of Corinth, when _ 
Delos became the chief emporium for the trade 
in slaves; and it was one of the principal seats 
of art in Greece, especially for works in bronze, 
of which metal one of the most esteemed 
mixtures was called the Delian. An especial 
sanctity was attached to Delos from its con- 
nexion with the worship of Apollo; and the 
peculiar character assigned to the island by 
the traditions of its origin was confirmed by 
the remarkable fact that, though of volcanic 
origin, and in the midst of islands very subject 
to earthquakes, Delos enjoyed an almost entire 
exemption from such visitations, so that its 
being shaken by an earthquake was esteemed 
a marked prodigy (Hdt. vi. 98; Thue. i. 85 
Plin. 1. c.). The city of Delos stood on the W. 
side of the island atthe foot of Mt. Cynthus 
(whence the god’s surname of Cynthius), near 
a little river called Inopus. It contained a 
temple of Leto, and the great temple of Apollo. 
The latter was built near the harbour, and 
possessed an oracle. Though enriched with 
offerings from all Greece, and defended by no 
fortifications, it was so protected from plunder 
by the sanctity of the place, that even the 
Persians, when sailing against Greece, not only 
passed it by uninjured, but sent rich presents 
to the god. With this temple were connected 
games, called Delia, which were celebrated 
every four years, and were said to have been 
founded by Theseus. A like origin is ascribed 
to the sacred embassy (@ewpia) which the Athen- 
ians sent to Delos every year. (Dict. of Ant. art. 
Delia; Theoris.) The temple and oracle were 


Coin of Delos. 
Obv., head of Apollo; rev., lyre of Apollo and legend AH. 


visited by pilgrims from every quarter, even 
from the regions of Scythia. The greatest im- 
portance was attached to the preservation of 
the sanctity of the island. It was twice purified 
by the Athenians: once under Pisistratus, when 
all tombs within sight of the temple were taken 
away; and again in B.C. 422, when all human 
and animal remains were removed entirely from 
the island, which was henceforth forbidden to 
be polluted by births or deaths, or by the pre- 
sence of dogs : all persons about to die or to bring 
forth children were to be removed to the adja- 
cent island of Rhenea. Delos continued in a 
flourishing condition, and under the rule of the 
Athenians, who were confirmed in the possession 
of it by the Romans, until the Mithridatic war, 
when Menophanes, one of the generals of 
Mithridates, inflicted upon it a devastation, 
from which it never again recovered.—In recent 
years (since 1873) important researches have 
been made in Delos by the French Archeological 
School. The buildings on Mt. Cynthus, the 
theatre, the temple of Apollo, part of the Agora, 
and other buildings, have been excavated. 
Delphi (of AcAgol: AcAgdds: Kastri), a small 
town in Phocis, but one of the most celebrated 
in Greece, on account of its oracle of Apollo. 
It was 16 stadia in circumference, was situated 
on a steep declivity on the S. slope of Mt. Par- 
NASSUS, and its site resembled the cayea of a 
great theatre. It was shut in on the N. by a 
barrier of rocky mountains, which were cleft in 
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the centre into two great cliffs with peaked ; generally given, from SeAgds, womb, is right, 
summits, between which, from the rocks called | and that it was called Delphi because it stood 
Phaedriadae, issued the waters of the Castalian | in a deep ravine. Delphi was colonised at an 
spring. The rocks from which the spring | early period by Dorie settlers from the neigh- 


View of Delphi and Mount Parnassus. 


issues were called Hyampeia (now Flembuko), bouring town of Lycoréa, on the heights of 
and from them, or from the neighbouring rock | Parnassus. The government was an oligarchy, 
Nauplia, were hurled criminals (Hat. viii. 39; | and was in the hands of a few distinguished 
Hur. Ion, 1266; Plut. de Ser. Num. Vind. 12).| families of Doric origin. From them were 
It was originally called Pytho (t1v6é), by which | taken the chief magistrates, the priests, and a 
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Map of Delphi. 

AA, walls of Philomelus; BB, the Phaedriadae; C, sepulchres; D, three temples; E, Temple of Athene Pronoia; 
F, Sanctuary of Phylacus ; G, Gymnasium; H, Sanctuary of Autonous ; I, Nauplia ? (Rodhini); K, Hyampeia (Flem:- 
buko); L, Fountain of Castalia ; M, Fountain of Delphusa (Kernd); N, Synedrion. , 

The Sacred Enclosure.—1, the Temple ; 2, the Great Altar; 8, Thesauri: 4, Bouleuterion; 5, Stoa of the Athenians ; 
6, Grave of Neoptolemus ; 7, Fountain of Cassotis ; 8, Lesche ; 9, Theatre. 


name alone it is mentioned in Homer. The | senate consisting of a very few members. Delphi 

ancients derived the name of Delphi from an| was regarded as the central point of the whole 

eponymous hero, Delphus, a descendant of Deu- | earth, and was hence called the ‘navel of the 

calion; it is probable that the derivation now | earth.’ It was said that two eagles sent ooo 
Tv 
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by Jupiter, one from the EH. and one from the 
W., met at Delphi—Delphi was the principal 
seat of the worship of Apollo, whose name is 
most intimately associated with it; but Dio- 
nysus, too, was especially worshipped here, and 
many of the Delphic festivals were in his 
honour. [See Apotio; Dionysus ; Parnassus. ] 
Besides the great temple of Apollo, it contained 
numerous sanctuaries, statues, and other works 
of art. The Pythian games were also celebrated 
here, and it was one of the two places of meet- 
ing of the Amphictyonic council. Pausanias, 
approaching by the road Schiste, passed four 
temples, of which the fourth was that of 
Athene Pronoia (cf. Dem. c. Aristog. i. p. 780, 
§ 84), where sacrifices were offered before con- 
sulting the oracle; beyond this the sanctuary 
of Phylacus, a hero who had given supernatural 
aid against both Persians and Greeks; beyond 
this the Gymnasium, where now stands the 
monastery of Panaghia; thence to the temple 
of Apollo, on the way to which were passed the 
Stoa of the Athenians, and several treasuries, 
small buildings partly above and partly below 
the earth; to the right (North) of these was the 
senate-house. The temple of Apollo was situ- 
ated at the NW. extremity of the town. The 
first stone temple was built by Trophonius and 
Agamedes ; and when this was burnt down, B.c. 
548, it was rebuilt by the Amphictyons with 
still greater splendour. The expense was de- 
frayed by voluntary subscriptions, to which 
even Amasis, king of Egypt, contributed. The 
architect was Spintharus of Corinth; the Alc- 
maeonidae contracted to build it, and liberally 
substituted Parian marble for the front of the 
building, instead of the common stone which 
they had agreed to employ. The temple con- 
tained immense treasures; for not only were 
rich offerings presented to it by kings and 
private persons who had received favourable 
replies from the oracle, but many of the Greek 
states had in the temple separate thesawri, in 
which they deposited, for the sake of security, 
many of their valuable treasures. The wealth 
of the temple attracted Xerxes, who sent part 
of his army into Phocis to obtain possession of 
its treasures, but the Persians were driven back 
by the god himself, according to the account of 
the Delphians. The Phocians plundered the 
temple to support them in the war against 
Thebes and the other Greek states (357-346) ; 
and it was robbed at a later time by Brennus 
and by SuLtta.—In the centre of the temple 
there was a small opening (ydopa) in the ground, 
from which, from time to time, an intoxicating 
vapour arose, which was believed to come from 
the well of Cassotis. No traces of this chasm 
or of the mephitic exhalations are now any- 
where observable. Over this chasm there stood 
a tripod, on which the priestess, called Pythia, 
took her seat whenever the oracle was to be 
consulted. The words which she uttered after 
exhaling the vapour were believed to contain 
the revelations of Apollo. They were carefully 
written down by the priests, and afterwards 
communicated in hexameter verse to the per- 
sons who had come to consult the oracle. Be- 
yond the temple was the Lesche of the Cni- 
dians, adorned with paintings by Polygnotus, 
between which and the temple was the fountain 
of Cassotis (cf. Eur. Jon, 112), and west of this 
the Theatre; outside the sacred peribolus of 
walls came the Stadium, and near it the foun- 
tain Delphusa, which chiefly supplied the town; 
below this, on the road to Crissa, was the sub- 
urb called Pylaea, where was the Synedrion 
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for Amphictyonic meetings. (Paus. x. 8-80.)— 
For details respecting the oracle and its influ- 
ence in-Greece, see Dict. of Ant. art. Oraculwm. 
The recent excavations of the French Archeeo- 
logical School, besides providing a store of 
inscriptions of great historical value, have done 
much to ascertain the precise limits of the 
ancient city and its sanctuaries. 

Delphinium (AcAgivioy). 1, A temple of 
Apollo Delphinius at Athens, said to have been 
built by Aegeus, in which the Ephetae sat for 
trying cases of intentional but justifiable homi- 
cide. [Dict. of Ant. art. Phonos.|—2. The 
harbour of Oropus in Attica, on the borders of 
Boeotia, called 6 fepds Aluny.—s3, A town on 
the E. coast of the island Chios. 

Delphinius. [Apouno.] 

Delphus (AcAgds). 1, Son of Poseidon and 
Melantho, to whom the foundation of Delphi 
was ascribed (Aesch. Hum. 16; Paus. x. 32). — 
2, Son of Apollo and Celaeno, who is also said 
to have founded Delphi (Paus. x. 6). 

Delta. [Arcyprus.] 

Démades (Anuddns, a contraction of Anued- 
dns), an Athenian orator, was of very low origin, 
but rose by his talents to a prominent position 
at Athens. He belonged to the Macedonian 
party, and was a bitter enemy of Demosthenes, 
He was taken prisoner at the battle of Chae- 
ronéa, B.C, 338, but was dismissed by Philip 
with distinguished marks of honour. After 
Philip’s death he was the subservient supporter 
of Alexander, but notwithstanding frequently 
received bribes from the opposite party. He 
was put to death by Antipater in 818, because 
the latter had discovered a letter of Demades, 
urging the enemies of Antipater to attack him, 
Demades was a man without principle, and 
lived in a most profligate and dissolute manner. 
But he was a brilliant orator. He always spoke 
extempore, and with such irresistible force that 
he was a perfect match for Demosthenes him- 
self. There is extant a large fragment of an 
oration bearing the name of Demades (rep) 
dwdexaeTias), in which he defends his conduct 
during the period of Alexander’s reign. It is 
printed in the collections of the Attic orators, 
but its genuineness is doubtful, Cicero and 
Quintilian both state that Demades left no 
orations behind him. (Plut. Dem. 8, 10, 11, 23, 
28; Diod. xvi. 87; Cic. Brut. 9, 86, Or, 26,90; 
Quint. ii. 17.) 

Démaratus (Anudparos, Dor. Aaudparos). 1. 
King of Sparta, reigned from about B.c. 510 to 
491. He was at variance with his unscrupulous 
colleague Cleomenes, who at length accused 
him before the Ephors of being an illegitimate 
son of Ariston, and obtained his deposition by 
bribing the Delphic oracle, B.c. 491. Demaratus 
thereupon repaired to the Persian court, where 
he was kindly received by Darius. He accom- 
panied Xerxes in his invasion of Greece, and 
recommended the king not to rely too confi- 
dently upon his countless hosts. His family 
continued long in Asia. (Hdt. y. 75, vi. 61-70, 
vii. 101, 284, viii 65.)—2, A merchant-noble of 
Corinth, and one of the Bacchiadae. When 
the power of- his clan had been overthrown by 
Cypselus, about B.c. 657, he fled from Corinth, 
and settled at Tarquinii in Etruria, where he 
married an Etruscan wife, by whom he had 
two sons, Aruns and Lucumo, afterwards L. 
Tarquinius Priscus. (Liv. i. 84; Dionys. iii. 46; 
Strab. p. 219.) 

Demétae, a people of Britain, in the SW. of 
Wales: their chief towns were Maridunum 
(Carmarthen) and Luentinum, 
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Démétér (Anujrnp), one of the great divinities 
of the Greeks, was the goddess of the corn- 
bearing earth and of agriculture, and of settled 
family life. Formerly it was generally sup- 

osed that her name signified Mother-Harth 
in the theory that 57 or da=y7): but it is 
probably truer to connect the word with dnal, 
the Cretan form of (eal, barley, so that her 
name is really “ Corn-Mother.” She was the 
deity of agricultural people, and therefore not 
one of the Olympian deities of Homer, where 
we hear very little of her, save that she is 
“present among winnowers, beloved by Zeus, 
who slays in jealousy her mortal lover Iasion 
(Il. vy. 500, xiv. 826; Od. v. 125). This is not 
because her worship in Greece was more recent 
than Homer—on the contrary, she was, as will 


' be seen, a Pelasgian deity—but because the 


Homeric Achaeans were sea-men and warriors, 


, not agriculturists, nor was Ithaca a corn-land. 


As might be expected, we find her fully recog- 
nised in Hesiod (Op. p.465). Her myth is more 


(From a statue in the British 
Museum.) 


Demeter of Cnidus. 


completely developed in the beautiful Homeric 


_ Hymnto Demeter. Shewas the daughter of Cro- 
nus and Rhea, and sister of Zeus, by whom she 


became the mother of PersrPHons (Proserpina) 
or Cora Jt this relationship Homer knows 
“nothing/¥” Zeus, without the knowledge of 
Demeter, had promised Persephone to Aidoneus 
(Pluto); and while the unsuspecting maiden 
was gathering flowers, the earth suddenly 
med and she was carried off by Aidoneus. 

er mother, who heard only the echo of her 
voice, immediately set out in search of her 
daughter. For nine days she wandered about 
without obtaining any tidings of her, but on 
the tenth she met Hecate, and from her—or, in 
another form of the story, from the all-seeing 

- sun—she learnt the truth. Failing to obtain 
aid from Zeus, Demeter in her anger avoided 
Olympus, and dwelt upon earth at Eleusis. As 
the goddess still continued angry, and did not 
allow the earth to produce any fruits, Zeus 


' first sent Iris and then all the gods to persuade 


Demeter to return to Olympus. But she was 
deaf to all their entreaties, and refused to 
return to Olympus, and to restore fertility to 
the earth, till she had seen her daughter again. 
Zeus accordingly sent Hermes into Erebus to 
fetch back Persephone. Aidoneus consented, 
but gave Persephone the seed of a pomegranate 
to eat. [AscaLapHus.] Hermes then took her 
to Eleusis to her mother, who received her with 
unbounded joy. Demeter now returned to 
Olympus with her daughter, but as the latter 
had eaten in the lower world, she was obliged 
to spend one third of the year with Aidoneus, 
but was allowed to continue with her mother 
the remainder of the year. The earth now 
brought forth fruit again —In the localities of 
the myth there are doubtless combined the 
yersions current in many different lands. Some 
accounts represent as the scene of the rape of 
Persephone the plain of Nysa in Asia, others 
Colonus, or the Peloponnesian Hermione (Strab. 
p- 878) or Crete; the Latin poets generally 
Sicily, but Propertius speaks of Cyzicus (iii. 21). 
The Attic story which is adopted in the Homeric 
Hymn makes Demeter in her wanderings come 
to the Eleusinian well and sit wearied on the 
‘sorrowful stone’ (ayéAaoros rérpa). Here she 
is found by the daughters of Celeus, who bring 
her to their mother Metaneira. By her she is 
installed as nurse of the child Demophodn, 
whom she would fain have made immortal by 
a baptism of fire [see Crnnus}]. But in the 
versions of her story which haye the greatest 
importance the favoured son of Celeus (or 
Eleusis) is TRIPTOLEMUS, whom Demeter makes 
the teacher of agriculture to mankind, and who 
is associated with her in her mysteries as the 
deity or hero of HEleusis. In this myth, as 
preserved especially in the great festivals of 
the Eleusinia and the Thesmophoria, first the 
growth of the corn is shown. Persephone, who 
is carried off to the lower world, is the seed- 
corn, which remains concealed in the ground 
part of the year; Persephone, who returns to 
her mother, is the corn which rises from the 
ground and nourishes men and animals. Thus 
also in the Cretan myth Plutus (wealth) is the 
offspring of her union with Iasion: but there 
is probably the higher mystery, symbolised by 
the seed, of the burial of the body and its 
future life. How far this was so, as the 
mysteries were never divulged by any ancient 
writer, we must always lack full knowledge. 
But the cult of Demeter, however much deve- 
loped by additions from Egyptian and from 
Orphic religions, was probably in its first origin 
merely such a worship of the Corn-mother or 
Corn-spirit as is found in the folk-lore of many, 
perhaps of most, countries. For the Greeks 
she was originally a Pelasgian deity, named 
Pelasgis, and foreign to the Dorian people 
(Hdt. ii. 171; Paus. ii. 22). In this earlier 
period she is connected with Poseidon rather 
than with Zeus: in the myth of the horse Arion 
born from Demeter and Poseidon, and still 
more clearly in the primitive worship of the 
‘Black Demeter’ at Phigalia under the form 
of a goddess with a horse’s head (Paus. viii. 42, 
4), the ancient notion, not uncommon in folk- 
lore, of the Corn-spirit having the form of some 
animal is preserved. Among the most ancient 
seats of her worship in Greece may have been 
Thessaly, in the neighbourhood of Pherae, not 
far from which was Pyrasus, the land of corn, 
and Antron and Anthela, sacred to her (Z1. ii. 
696; Strab. pp. 176, 420, 429, 485). Hence her 
rites came to Thebes, and there Dionysus 
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became associated with her, as in the mysteries 
at Eleusis: from northern Greece they are said 
‘to have been brought to Attica by the Gephy- 
raeans, which will account for her connexion 
with the Cabiri and with Cadmus. In the Pe- 
loponnesus her worship belongs least to the 
most Dorian state, Sparta, and chiefly to the 
most Pelasgic state, Arcadia, where her daughter 
is called Despoina, and Poseidon is the father 
(Paus. viii. 36, 37): it is particularly noted also 
at Andania. In the islands it is probably a 
Pelasgian relic, particularly in Crete, whence 
the Hymn makes her come to Attica. Her 
celebrated worship in Sicily is said to have 
been introduced by the colonists from Megara 
and from Corinth (Paus. i. 44; Plut. Timol. 8): 
but it is not unlikely that it was in some part 
much older; the primitive worship appears in 
the name Szto, under which she was sometimes 
known at Syracuse (Athen. pp. 109, 416). 
Among her most significant epithets should be 
noticed x6ovia, because she was one of the old 
deities of the underworld, and because the seed 
came thence; Anesidora, because she ‘sends up 
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gifts from below,’ and Thesmophoros, because 
she established civilisation and laws and settled 
family life. or her festivals see Dict. of Ant. 
arts. Hleusinia, Thesmophoria, Proerosia— 
In works of art Demeter was represented some- 
times in a sitting attitude, sometimes walking. 
and sometimes in.a chariot drawn by horses 
or dragons, but always in full attire. She 
is most frequently grouped with Persephone 
(Cora), for the two are inseparably connected in 
Greek religion as Ta 0e#, and with the youthful 
Tacchus or with Triptolemus. A noble repre- 
sentation of her is the Cnidian Demeter (p. 277), 
now in the British Museum, a seated figure of 
the school of Praxiteles, which in its expression 
of dignified and resigned sorrow seems to show 
the goddess grieving for the loss of her daughter 
during the dead winter time. Around her head 
she wore a garland of corn-ears, or a simple 
ribanid, or sometimes the calathus, and in her 
hand she held a sceptre, corn-ears, or a poppy, 
or a torch and the mystic basket (cf. the de- 
scription of the Thalysia at Cos in Theocr, vii. 
£66), both of which belong to the Eleusinian 
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rites of initiation. The Romans worshipped 
Demeter under the name of Ceres. This wor- 
ship, essentially Greek in character and tradi- 
tion, came to them from the Greek cities of 
Campania: The first temple of Ceres at Rome 
was vowed, by the dictator A. Postumius Albi- 
nus, in B.c. 496, for the purpose of averting a 
famine with which Rome was threatened during 
a war with the Latins. The Romans instituted 
a festival with games in honour of her (Dict. 
of Ant. s.v. Cerealia). But the Greek goddess, 
thus introduced, probably took the place and 
name of an old Italian deity Ceres, a goddess: 
of the earth and its fruits, ‘a creando dicta.’ 

Démétrias (Anuntpids: Anunrpieds). 1. A 
town in Magnesia in Thessaly, on the innermost 
recess of the Pagasaean bay, founded by Deme- 
trius Poliorcetes, and peopled by the inhabitants - 
of Ioleus and the surrounding towns: it soon 
became one of the most important towns in the 
N. of Greece, and is frequently mentioned in 
the wars between the Macedonians and Romans, 
—2, A-town in Assyria, not far from Arbela.— 
8. An Athenian tribe, added to the ten old 
tribes, B.c. 807, and named in honour of 
Demetrius Poliorcetes. 

Démétrius (Anufrpios). 1. A Greek of the 
island of Pharos in the Adriatic. He was a ge- 
neral of Teuta, the Illyrian queen, and treacher- 
ously surrendered Corcyra to the Romans, vho 
rewarded him with a great part’ of the domi- 
nions of Teuta, 228 (Pol. ii. 11; Appian, Illy. 
8). Subsequently he ventured on many acts of 
piratical hostility against the Romans, think- 
ing that they were too much occupied with 
the Gallic war and the impending danger of 
Hannibal’s invasion to take notice of him. The 
Romans, however, immediately sent the consul 
L. Aemilius Paulus over to Illyria (219), who 
took Pharos itself, and obliged Demetrius to 
fly for refuge to Philip, king of Macedonia. He 
died in an attack on Ithome. (Pol. iii. 16-19.)— 
2. Younger son of Philip V., king of Macedonia, 
was sent as a hostage to Rome after the battle 
of Cynoscephalae (198). Five years afterwards 
he was restored to his father, who subsequently 
sent him as his ambassador to Rome. But 
having incurred the jealousy of his father and 
his bruther, Perseus, by the favourable recep- 
tion he had met with from the Romans, he 
was secretly put to death by his father’s order. 
(Liv. xl. 20; Pol. xxiv. 7.) 

I. Kings of Macedonia. 1, Surnamed Polior- 
cetes (IloAsopknris), or the. Besieger, son of 
Antigonus, king of Asia, and Stratonice. At an 
early age he gave proofs of distinguished 
bravery. He accompanied his father in his 
campaigns against Humenes (B.c. 817, 816), and 
a few years afterwards was left by his father in 
the command of Syria, which he had to defend 
against Ptolemy. Ina 312 he was defeated by 
Ptolemy near Gaza, but soon after retrieved his 
disaster in part by defeating one of the generals 
of Ptolemy. In 811 a general peace was con- 
cluded among the successors of Alexander, but 
it was only of short duration. In 307 Deme- 
trius was despatched by his father with a 
powerful fleet and army to wrest Greece from 
Cassander artd Ptolemy. He met with great 
success.° At Athens he was received with en- 
thusiasm by the people as their liberator. De- 
metrius the Phalerean, who had governed the 
city for Cassander, was expelled, and the fort 
at Munychia taken. Demetrius took up his 
abode for the winter at Athens, where divine 
honours were paid him under the title of ‘the 
Preserver’ (6 Swrfp). He was recalled from 
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Athens by his father to take the command of 
the war in Cyprus against Ptolemy. Here also 
he was successful, and in a great naval battle 
he annihilated the fleet of Ptolemy (806). 
Next year (305) he laid siege to Rhodes, 
because the Rhodians had refused to sup- 
‘port him against Ptolemy. It was in conse- 
quence of the gigantic machines which Deme- 
trius constructed to assail the walls of Rhodes, 
that he received the surname of Poliorcetes. 
But all his exertions were unavailing, and 
after the siege had lasted above a year, he 
_ at length concluded a treaty with the Rhodians 
(804).—Demetrius then crossed over to Greece, 
which had meanwhile been almost conquered 
by Cassander. He soon compelled Cassander 
to evacuate all Greece 8S. of Thermopyle, and 
for the next two years continued to prosecute the 
war with success. But in 302 he was obliged 
to return to Asia in order to support his father 
Antigonus. In 801 their combined forces were 
totally defeated by those of Lysimachus and 
Seleucus in the battle of Ipsus, and Antigonus 
himself slain. Demetrius, to whose impetuosity 
the loss of the battle would seem to be in great 
measure owing, fled to Ephesus, and from 
thence set sail for Athens; but the Athenians 
declined to receive him into their city. The 
jealousies of his enemies soon changed the face 
of his affairs ; and Ptolemy having entered into 
a closer union with Lysimachus, Scleucus mar- 
ried Stratonice, daughter of Demetrius. By 
this alliance Demetrius obtained possession of 
Cilicia, and he had never lost Cyprus, Tyre, 
and Sidon. In 297 he determined to make an 
effort to recover his dominions in Greece. He 
appeared witha fleet on the coast of Attica, but 
was at first unsuccessful. The death of Cas- 
sander, however, in the course of the same year 
gave a new turn to affairs. Demetrius made 
himself master of Aegina, Salamis, and finally 
of Athens, after a long blockade (295). In 294 
he marched into Peloponnesus against the 
Spartans, and was on the point of taking their 
city when he was suddenly called away by the 
state of affairs in Macedonia. Here the dissen- 
sions between Antipater and Alexander, the two 
sons of Cassander, had led Alexander to call in 
foreign aid to his support; and he sent em- 
bassies at once to Demetrius and to Pyrrhus. 
Pyrrhus was the nearest at hand, and had 
already defeated Antipater and established 
Alexander on the throne, when Demetrius ar- 
rived with his army. He was received with 
apparent friendliness, but mutual jealousies 
quickly arose. Demetrius caused the young king 
to be assassinated at a banquet, and was there- 
upon acknowledged as king by the Macedonian 
army. Demetrius kept possession of Macedonia 
for seven years (294-287). His reign was a series 
of wars. In 292 he marched against the The- 
bans, who had risen against him, and took their 
city. In 291 he took advantage of the captivity 
of Lysimachus among the Getae to invade 
Thrace ; but he was recalled by the news of a 
fresh insurrection in Boeotia. He repulsed 
Pyrrhus, who had attempted by invading Thes- 
saly to effect a diversion in favour of the 
Boeotians, and again took Thebes after a long 
siege (290). In 289 he carried on war against 
Pyrrhus and the Aetolians, but he concluded 
peace with Pyrrhus that he might march into 
Asia with the view of recovering his father’s 
dominions. His adversaries forestalled him. 
In 287 Ptolemy sent a powerful fleet against 
Greece, while Pyrrhus (notwithstanding his 
recent treaty) on the one side and Lysimachus 
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on the other simultaneously invaded Macedonia. 
Demetrius was deserted by his own troops, who 
proclaimed Pyrrhus king of Macedonia. He 
then crossed over to Asia, and after meeting 
with alternate success and misfortune, was at 


Demetrius Poliorcetes, King of Macedonia, ob. B.C. 283. 


Obv., head of Demetrius, with horns to imitate Dionysus; 
7ev., BAZIAEQS AHMHTPIOY; Poseidon, to commemorate 
naval victory (B.0. 306). ‘ 


length obliged to surrender himself prisoner to 
Seleucus (286). That king kept him in confine- 
ment, but did not treat him with harshness. 
Demetrius died in the third year of his im- 
prisonment and the fifty-sixth of his age (283). 
He was one of the most remarkable characters 
of his age: in restless activity of mind, fertility 
of resource, and daring promptitude in the exe- 
cution of his schemes, he has perhaps never 
been surpassed. His besetting sin was his un- 
bounded licentiousness. Besides Lamia and 
his other mistresses, he was regularly married 
to four wives, Phila, Eurydice, Deidamia, and 
Ptolemais, by whom he left four sons. The 
eldest of these, Antigonus Gonatas, eventually 
succeeded him on the throne of Macedonia. 
(Plut. Demetrius; Diod. xix., xx.)—2. Son of 
Antigonus Gonatas, succeeded his father, and 
reigned B.C. 289-229, He carried on war against 
the Aetolians, and was opposed to the Achaéan 
League. He was succeeded by Antigonus 
Doson. (Pol. ii. 44.) 

II. Kings of Syria. 1. Soter (reigned B.c. 
162-150), was the son of Seleucus IV. Philo- 
pator and grandson of Antiochus the Great. 
While yet a child, he had been sent to Rome 
by his father as a hostage, and remained there 
during the whole of the reign of Antiochus IV. 
Epiphanes. After the death of Antiochus, 
being now twenty-three years old, he demanded 
of the senate to be set at liberty; but as his 
request was refused by the senate, he fled 
secretly from Rome, by the advice of the his- 
torian Polybius, and went toSyria. The Syrians 
declared in his favour; and the young king 
Antiochus V. Eupator, with his tutor Lysias, 
was seized by his own guards and put to death. 


Demetrius I. Soter, King of Syria, ob. B.c. 150. 

Obv., head of Demetrius diademed; rev., BAZIAEQE AH- 
MHTPIoY SQTHPOS, in field monogram and MI; in ex- 
ergue AXP (161 of Era Seleuc.); seated female figure, 
Tyche, to the left, with sceptre and cornucopia. 


By valuable presents Demetrius obtained from 
the Romans his recognition as king (Pol. 
xxxi. 23, xxxii. 4). He expelled the oppress*ve 
satrap Heracleides from Babylon; and thus 
gained the surname Soter from the Babylonians; 
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but he was not successful in his attempts against 
the Jews (Jos. Ant. xiii. 4). But having alien- 
ated his own subjects by his luxury and intem- 
perance, they sided with an impostor of the 
name of Balas, who took the title of Alexander. 
By him Demetrius was defeated in battle and 
slain (Pol. xxxiii. 14). He left two sons, Deme- 
trius Nicator and Antiochus Sidetes, both of 
whom subsequently ascended the throne.—2. 
Nicator (n.c. 146-142, and again 128-125), son 
of Demetrius Soter. He had been sent by his 
father for safety to Cnidus, when Alexander 
Balas invaded Syria; and after the death of his 
father he continued in exile for some years. 
With the assistance of Ptolemy Philometor he 
defeated Balas, and recovered his kingdom 
(whence came his surname) ; but, having like his 
father rendered himself odious to his subjects 
by his vices and cruelties, he was driven out of 
Syria by Tryphon, who set up Antiochus, the 
infant son of Alexander Balas, as a pretender 
against him. Demetrius retired to Babylon, 
and from thence marched against the Parthians, 
by whom he was defeated and taken prisoner, 
188. He remained as a captive in Parthia ten 
years, but was kindly treated by the Parthian 
king Mithridates (Arsaces VI.), who gave him 
his daughter Rhodogune in marriage. Mean- 
while, his brother, Antiochus VII. Sidetes, 
having overthrown the usurper Tryphon, en- 
gaged in war with Parthia, in consequence of 


Demetrius II. Nicator, King of Syria, ob, B.C. 125. 


Obv., head of Demetrius diademed; rev., BAZIAEQS AH- 


MHTPIOY OEOY #1AAAEAtoY NIKATOPox ; in exergue = Pe 
(69? of Era Seleuc.); Apollo to the lett, seated on cor- 
tina, with arrow and bow. 


which Phraates, the successor of Mithridates, 
brought forward Demetrius, and sent him into 
Syria to operate a diversion against his brother. 
In the same year Antiochus fell in battle, and 
Demetrius again obtained possession of the 
Syrian throne, 128. Having engaged in an ex- 
pedition against Egypt, Ptolemy Physcon set up 
against him the pretender Alexander Zebina, 
by whom he was defeated and compelled to fly. 
His wife Cleopatra, who could not forgive him 
his marriage with Rhodogune in Parthia, refused 
to afford him refuge at Ptolemais, and he fled to 
Tyre, where he was assassinated, 125. (Justin. 
xxxvi. 1, xxxviii. 9, xxxix. 1; Liv. Hp. 60.)—8. 
Eucaerus, son of Antiochus VIII. Grypus, and 
grandson of Demetrius II. During the civil 
wars that followed the death of Antiochus Gry- 
pus (96), Demetrius and his brother PHilip for a 
time held the whole of Syria. But war broke 
out between them; Demetrius was taken pri- 
soner and sent to Parthia, where he remained 
in Sa till his death (Jos. Amt. xiii. 14). 
MY, Interary. 1, Of Adramyttium, sur- 
named Ixion, a Greek grammarian of the time 
of Augustus, lived partly at Pergamus and 
partly at Alexandria, and wrote commentaries 
on Homer and Hesiod and other works.—2, 
Magnes (that is, of Magnesia), a Greek gram- 
marian, and a contemporary of Cicero and 
Atticus. He wrote a book on concord (mep) 
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duovolas), and another on poets and other 
authors who bore the same name (Tlep) éuovdpuov 
monrav Kal ovyypapéwy.—3. Phalereus, so 


' 
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called from his birthplace, the Attic demos of © 


Phalerus, where he was born about B.c. 845, 
His parents were poor, but by his talents and 
perseverance he rose to the highest honours 
at Athens, and became distinguished as an 
orator, a statesman, a philosopher, and a poet. 
He was educated, together with the poet 
Menander, in the school of Theophrastus. He 
began his public career about 325, and acquired 
great reputatio.- by his eloquence. In 317 the 
government of Athens was entrusted to him by 
Cassander, and he discharged the duties of his 
office for ten years with such general satisfac- 
tion, that the Athenians conferred upon him 
the most extraordinary distinctions, and erected 
no less than 860 statues to his honour (Cie. 
Rep. ii. 1; Nep. Milt. 6). But during the latter 
period of his administration he seems to have 
become intoxicated with his good fortune, and 
he abandoned himself to dissipation. When 
Demetrius Poliorcetes approached Athens, in 
807, Demetrius Phalereus was obliged to take 
to flight, and his enemies induced the Athenians 
to pass sentence of death upon him (Plut. 
Demetr. 8). He went to Ptolemy Lagi at 
Alexandria, with whom he lived for many years 
on the best terms; and it was probably owing 
to the influence of Demetrius that the great 
Alexandrine library was formed. His successor, 
Ptolemy Philadelphus, was hostile towards 
Demetrius, because he had advised his father 
to appoint another of his sons as his successor. 
He banished Demetrius to Upper Egypt, where 
he is said to have died from the bite of a snake 
(Diog. Laért. v. 78).—Demetrius Phalereus was 
the last among the Attic orators worthy of the 
name; but even his orations bore evident 
marks of the decline of oratory, and were 
characterised rather by elegance than by force 
(Cic. Brut. 9, 88, Ov. 27, 92; Quintil. x. 1, 80). 
His numerous writings, the greater part of 
which were probably composed in Egypt, em- 
braced subjects of the most varied kinds; but 
none of them has come down to us, for the 
work on elocution (ep) épunyetas), extant under 
his name, is probably the work of an Alexan- 
drine sophist of the name of Demetrius.—4, 
Of Scepsis, a Greek grammarian of the time of 
Aristarchus, wrote a learned commentary on 
the Catalogue in the second book of the Iliad. 
—5, Of Sunium, a Cynic philosopher, lived from 
the reign of Caligula to that of Domitian, and 
was banished from Rome in consequence of the 
freedom with which he rebuked the powerful 
(Tac. Ann. xvi. 84, Hist. iv. 40; Dio Cass. 
lxvi. 13). He is praised by Seneca, and it seems 
likely that, while he inculcated the moral prin- 
ciples of the Stoics, he sought (as did many of 
the later philosophers of this school) to impress 
them on the attention of a corrupt age by Cynic 
eccentricities. 

Démbcédes (Anuorhdys), a celebrated phy- 
sician of Crotona. He practised medicine suc- 
cessively at Aegina, Athens, and Samos. He 
was taken prisoner along with Polycrates, in 
B.C. 522, and was sent to Susa to the court of 
Darius. Here he acquired great reputation by 
curing the king’s foot, and the breast of the 
queen, Atossa. Notwithstanding his honours at 
the Persian court, he was always desirous of 
returning to his native country. In order to 
effect this, he pretended to enter into the views 
and interests of the Persians, and procured by 
means of Atossa that he should be sent with 
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gome nobles to explore the coast of Greece, and 
ascertain in what parts it might be most suc- 
cessfully attacked. When they arrived at 
Tarentum, the king, Aristophilides, out of kind- 
ness to Democedes, seized the Persians as 
spies, which afforded the physician an oppor- 
tunity of escaping to Crotona. Here he settled, 
and married the daughter of the famous wrest- 
ler, Milo, the Persians having followed him to 
Crotona, and in vain demanded that he should 
be restored (Hat. iii. 181-137). 

Demochares (Anuwoxdpns), an Athenian, son 
of the sister of Demosthenes. He was probably 
trained by his uncle in oratory, and inherited 
his patriotic sentiments. After the restoration 
of the Athenian democracy in B.c. 807 by De- 
metrius Poliorcetes, Demochares was at the 
head of the patriotic party and took an active 
part in public affairs for the next twenty or 
thirty years (Plut. Dem. 80). He left behind 
him several orations, and an extensive history 
of his own times. Fragments are preserved in 
Orat. Attici, and in Miiller’s Fr. Hist. Graec. 

Démocrates (Anyuoxparns), a Pythagorean 
philosopher, of whose life nothing is known. the 
author of an extant collection of moral maxims, 
called the Golden Sentences (yyOua xpucai). 
They are printed with Dnmopxitus. 

Democritus (Ajudxpitos), a celebrated Greek 
philosopher, was born at Abdera in Thrace, 
about B.c. 460. (The date can only be inferred 
by the statement in Diog. Laért. ix. 41, that he 
was still young when Anaxagoras was already 
old.) His father, Hegesistratus—or, as others 
called him, Damasippus or Athenocritus—was 
possessed of so large a property, that he was 
able to entertain Xerxes on his march through 
Abdera. Democritus spent the inheritance, 
which his father left him, on travels into distant 
countries, which he undertcok to satisfy his 
_ extraordinary thirst for knowledge. He travelled 
over a great part of Asia, and spent some time 
in Egypt. The many anecdotes preserved about 
Democritus show that he was a man of a most 
sterling and honourable character. His dili- 
gence was incredible: he lived exclusively for 
his studies, and his disinterestedness, modesty, 
and simplicity, are attested by many facts 
which are related ofhim. Notwithstanding the 
great property he had inherited from his father, 
he died in poverty, but highly esteemed by his 
fellow-citizens. He died in 861 at a very ad- 
vanced age. There is a tradition that he de- 

rived himself of his sight, that he might be 
ess disturbed in his pursuits; but this tradition 
is one of the inventions of a later age, which was 
fond of piquant anecdotes. Itismore probable 
that he may have lost his sight by too severe 
application to study. This loss, however, did 
not disturb the cheerful disposition of his mind, 
which prompted him to look, in all circum- 
stances, at the cheerful side of things, which 
later writers took to mean that he only laughed 
at the follies of men (Juv. x. 28). His know- 
ledge was extensive. It embraced not only the 
natural sciences, mathematics, mechanics, gram- 
mar, music, and philosophy, but various other 
useful arts. His works were composed in the 
Ionic dialect, though not without some admix- 
ture of the local peculiarities of Abdera. They 
are nevertheless much praised by Cicero on 
account of the liveliness of their style, and are in 
this respect compared even with the works of 
Plato. The fragments of them are collected by 
Mullach, Democriti Abderitae Operum Frag- 
menta, Berlin, 1848. Leucippus appears to 
have had mosj influence upon the philosophical 
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opinions of Democritus, and these two philoso- 
phers were the founders of the theory of atoms. 
In order to explain the creation of all existing 
things, Democritus maintained that there were 
in infinite space an infinite number of atoms or 
elementary particles, homogeneous in quality, 
but different in form, capable of no change, 
except of place. The difference of weight in two 
bodies of the same size is caused by there being 
more empty spaces in one than in the other. 
All creation or genesis results from the coming 
together or ‘ concourse’ of atoms; all decay from 
the separation or resolution of atoms which had 
combined toform any body. Bodies act on each 
other by pressure and impact, or from a distance 
(as the magnet on iron or light upon the eye) 
by effluences. The properties of all things de- 
pend on the arrangement of atoms affecting 
form and size; the qualities which we ascribe 
to them only express the way in which they 
affect our senses. Atoms move downwards in 
space by their own gravity; but the larger and 
heavier fall more quickly (as he supposed), and 
strike against the lighter: hence there is a re- 
bound and a whirling motion, from which resulé 


‘combinations of atoms so as to form innumer- 


able worlds, of which this is one. He speaks of 
this as caused by rvx7 in opposition to the vows 
of Anaxagoras; but he does not mean that the 
result is a chance: on the contrary he regards 
all thatis created as the necessary succession of 
cause and effect. 

Démodoeus (Anuddoxos), the celebrated bard 
at the court of Alcinoiis who sang of the loves 
of Ares and Aphrodite, while Ulysses sat at the 
banquet of Alcinotis (Od. viii. 62, xiii. 27). 
He was represented on the throne of Apollo at 
NE as playing for the dancers (Paus. iii, 
18, 7). 

Demonax (Anudvat), of Cyprus, a Cynic phi- 
losopher in the time of Hadrian. We owe our 
knowledge of his character to Lucian, who has 
painted it in the most glowing colours, repre- 
senting him as almost perfectly wise and good. 
He was nearly 100 years old at the time of his 
death. (Lucian, Demonaz.) 

Démonési Insiilae (Anudyynco: Prinkipo or 
Princes’ Islands), a group of islands in the Pro- 
pontis (Sea of Marmara), belonging to Bithy- 
nia: of these the most important were Pityodes 
and Chalcitis, also called Demonesus. 

Démophilus (Ajuddidos). 1, Son of Ephorus, 
continued his father’s history by adding to it the 
history of the Sacred War (Diod. xvi. 14).—~ 
2, An Athenian comic poet of the New Comedy, 
from whose ’Ovayés Plautus took his Asinaria. 
—8, A Pythagorean philosopher, of whose life 
nothing is known, wrote a work entitled Blov 
Oepdare:a, part of which is extant, in the form-of 
a selection, entitled yywmuind duotmmara Best 
edition by Orelli, in his Opwsc. Graec. Vet. 
Sentent. Lips. 1819. 

Démophon or Démdphoon (Anuopay or An- 
popéwy). 1, Son of Celeus and Metanira, whom 
Demeter wished to make immortal. For details 
see CrLEuS.—2,. Son of Theseus and Phaedra, 
accompanied the Greeks against Troy, and there 
procured the liberation of his grandmother 
Aethra, who lived with Helen as a slave. On 
his return from Troy, he gained the love of 
Phyllis, daughter of the Thracian king Sithon, 
and promised to marry her (Hyg. Fab. 59, 
243; Ov. Her. 2, A. A. iii. 88; Plin. xvi. 108). 
Before the nuptials were celebrated, he went to 
Attica to settle his affairs, and as he tarried 
longer than Phyllis had expected, she thought 
that she was forgotten, and put an end to her 
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life ; but she was metamorphosed into a tree. 
Demophon became king of Athens, He marched 
out against Diomedes, who on his return from 
Troy had landed on the coast of Attica, and was 
ravaging it. He took the Palladium from 
Diomedes, but had the misfortune to kill an 
Athenian in the struggle (Paus. i. 28; Ant. 
Lib. 33). For this murder he was summoned 
before the court ém) MaAAadte—the first time 
that a man was tried by that court. Thelegend 
of the capture of the Palladium by Demophon 
seems to be an attempt to explain the name of 
the judicial court. 

Demosthénes (Ajuocbévns). 1, Son of Alci- 
sthenes, a celebrated Athenian general in the 
Peloponnesian war. In B.c. 426 he was sent 
with a fleet to ravage the coast of Peloponnesus ; 
he afterwards landed at Naupactus, and made a 
descent into Aetolia; he was at first unsuccess- 
ful, and was obliged to retreat; but he sub- 
sequently gained a brilliant victory over the 
Ambraciots (Thue. iii. 91; Diod. xii. 60). In 425, 
though not in office, he sailed with the Athenian 
fleet, and was allowed by the Athenian com- 
manders to remain with five ships at Pylos, which 
he fortified in order to assail the Lacedaemonians 
in their own territories. He defended Pylos 
against all the attempts of the Lacedaemoni- 
ans, till he was relieved by an Athenian fleet 
of forty ships. The Spartans, who in their siege 
of the place had occupied the neighbouring 
island of Sphacteria, were now cut off and 
blockaded. Later in the same year he ren- 
dered important assistance to Cleon, in making 
prisoners of the Spartans in the island of 
Sphacteria, though the whole glory of the suc- 
cess was given to Cleon (Thue. iv. 2-40; Diod. 
xii. 61). In 418 he was sent with a, large fleet 
to Sicily, to assist Nicias. Fortune was un- 
favourable to the Athenians. Demosthenes now 
counselled an immediate departure, but Nicias 
delayed returning till it was too late. The 
Athenian fleet was destroyed, and when Demo- 
sthenes and Nicias attempted to retreat by land, 
they were obliged to surrender to the enemy 
with all their forces. Both commanders were 
put to death by the Syracusans (Thue. vii; 
Diod. xiii.).—2, The greatest of Athenian ora- 
tors, was the son of Demosthenes, and was 
born in the Attic demos of Paeania, about B. c. 
885. At seven years of age he lost his father, 
who left him and his younger sister to the care 
of three guardians, Aphobus and Demophon, 
two relations, and Therippides, an old friend. 
These guardians squandered the greater part of 
the property of Demosthenes, and neglected his 
education toa great extent. He nevertheless 
received instruction from the orator Isaeus; 
but it is exceedingly doubtful whether /he was 
taught by Plato and Isocrates, as some of the 
ancients stated. At the ageof eighteen Demo- 
sthenes called upon his guardians to render him 
an account of their administration of his pro- 
perty; but by intrigues they contrived to 
defer the business for two years. At length, in 
364, Demosthenes accused Aphobus before the 
archon, and obtained a verdict in his fayour. 
Aphobus was condemned to pay a fine of ten 
talents (Dem. c. Aphob. i. ii., c. Onet.; Plut. 
Dem. 4). Emboldened by this success, Demo- 
sthenes ventured to come forward as a speaker 
in the public assembly. His first effort was 
unsuccessful, and he is said to have been re- 
ceived with ridicule; but he was encouraged 
to persevere by the actor Satyrus, who gave him 
instruction in action and declamation. In be- 
coming an orator, Demosthenes had to struggle 
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against the greatest physical disadvantages. 


| His voice was weak and his utterance defective ; 


he could not pronounce the p, and constantly 
stammered, whence he derived the name of 
Bdrados. It was only owing to the most un- 
wearied exertions that.he succeeded in over- 
coming the obstacles which nature had placed 
inhis way. Thus it is said that he spoke with 
pebbles in his mouth, to cure himself of stam- 
mering; that he repeated verses of the poets 
as he ran up hill, to strengthen his voice; 
that he declaimed on the sea-shore to accustom 
himself to the noise and confusion of the popu- 
lar assembly; that he lived for months in a 
caye under ground, engaged in constantly 
writing out the history of Thucydides, to form 
a standard for his own style. These tates are 
not worthy of much credit; but they neverthe- 
less attest the common tradition of antiquity 
respecting the great efforts made by Demo- 
sthenes to attain to excellence as an orator.— 
It was about 855 that Demosthenes began to 
obtain reputation as a speaker in the public 
assembly, It was in this year that he delivered 
the oration against Leptines, and from this 
time we have a series of his speeches on public 
affairs. His eloquence soon gained him the 
favour of the people. The influence which he ac- 
quired he employed for the good of his country, 
and not for his own aggrandisement. He clearly 
saw that Philip had resolved to subjugate 
Greece, and he therefore devoted all his powers 
to resist the aggressions of the Macedonian 
monarch. For fourteen years he continued the 
struggle against Philip, and neither threats nor 
bribes could turn him from his purpose. It is 
true he failed; but the failure must not be con- 
sidered his fault. The history of his struggle is 
best given in the life of Philip. [Purmrppus.] 
It is sufficient to relate here that it was brought 
to a close by the battle of Chaeronéa (338), by 
which the independence of Greece was crushed. 
Demosthenes was present atthe battle, and fled 
like thousands of others. His enemies re- 
proached him with his flight, and upbraided 
him as the cause of the misfortunes of his 
country; but the Athenians judged better of 
his conduct, requested him to deliver the fune- 
ral oration upon those who had fallen at Chae- 
ronéa, and celebrated the funeral feast in his 
house. At this time many accusations were 
brought against him. Of these one of the 
most formidable was the accusation of Ctesi- 
phon by Aeschines, which was in reality direc- 
ted against Demosthenes himself. Aeschines 
accused Ctesiphon for proposing that Demo- 
sthenes should be rewarded for his services 
with a golden crown in the theatre. Aeschines 
maintained that the proposal was not only 
made in an illegal form, but that the conduct 
of Demosthenes did not give him any claim to 
such a distinction. 
reasons unknown to us till 330, when Demo- 
sthenes delivered his oration on the crown 
(wep) orepdvov). Aeschines was defeated and 
withdrew from Athens. [Arscurves.|—Mean- 
time important events had taken place in Greece. 
The death of Philip in 336 roused the hopes of 
the patriots, and Demosthenes, although he had 
lost his daughter only seven days before, was 
the first. to proclaim the joyful tidings of the 
king’s death, and to call upon the Greeks to 
unite their strength against Macedonia. But 
Alexander’s energy, and the frightful ven- 
geance which he took upon Thebes, compelled 
Athens to submit and sue for peace. Alexander 
demanded the surrender of Demosthenes and 


The trial was delayed for. 
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the other leaders of the popular party, and with 
difficulty allowed them to remain at Athens. 
During the life of Alexander, Athens made no 
open attempt to throw off the Macedonian 
supremacy. In 325 Harpalus fled from Babylon 
with the treasure entrusted to his care by Alex- 
ander, and came to Athens, the protection of 
‘which he purchased by distributing his gold 
among the most influential demagogues. The 
reception of such an open rebel was viewed 
as an act of hostility towards Macedonia itself ; 
and accordingly Antipater called upon the 
Athenians to deliver up the 
rebel and to try those who 
had accepted his bribes. 
Demosthenes was one of 
those who were suspected 
of haying received money 
from Harpalus. His guilt 
is doubtful; but he was 
condemned and thrown 
into prison, from which, 
however, he escaped, ap- 
parently with the conniv- 
ance of the Athenian ma- 
gistrates. He now resided 
partly at Troezene and 
partly in Aegina, looking 
daily across the sea towards his beloved native 
land. But his exile did not last long. On the 
death of Alexander (823) the Greek states rose 
in arms against Macedonia. Demosthenes was 
recalled from exile; a trireme was sent to 
Aegina to fetch him, and his progress to the 
city was a glorious triumph, But in the follow- 
ing year (322) the confederate Greeks were de- 
feated by Antipater at the battle of Crannon, 
and were obliged to sue for peace. Antipater 
demanded the surrender of Demosthenes, who 
thereupon fled to the island of Calauria, and 
took refuge in the temple of Poseidon. Here 
he was pursued by the emissaries of Antipater ; 
he thereupon took poison, which he had for 
some time carried about his person, and died 
in the temple, 822. (Plut. Demosthenes and 
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Phocion, Vit. X. Orat.; Liban. Vit. Demosth. ; | 


Lucian, Hncom. Demosth.)— There —existed 
sixty-five oration 3 of Demosthenes in antiquity ; 
but of these only sixty-one have come down 
to us, including the letter of Philip, which is 
strangely enough counted as an oration. 
Several of the orations, however, are spurious, 
orat least of very doubtful authenticity. Be- 
sides these orations, there are fifty-six Hxordia 
to public orations, and six letters which bear 
the name of Demosthenes, but are probably 
spurious.—The orations may be divided into 
the following classes: 

I. Political Speeches. These consist of eight 
speeches against Philip, and three others. 1. 
The First Philippic (351 8B.c.): that troops should 
be sent to Thrace. 2-4. The three Olynthiac 
orations (349-8) : that Olynthus should be aided 
and saved from destruction. These were before 
Philip got a footing in Greece itself by his ad- 
mission to the Amphictyonic Council. 5. On 
the Peace (846): deprecating war with Philip 
till they could detach other Greek states from 
his interests. 6. The Second Philippic (844): 
against Philip’s party. 7. On the Chersonese, 
which was menaced by Philip. 8. The Third 
Philippic: for energetic action in the Hellespont. 
Editions of Philippics and Olynthiacs by Hes- 
lop, 1871. [The oration on Halonnesus and the 
Fourth Philippic, and on the letter of Philip, 
are spurious.] 9. On the Navy boards (zepl 
Svupoplwy), delivered in 354 B.c, 10. For 
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Megalopolis, 852. 11. For the Rhodians, 351. 
The orations wep! cuvragews and mepl Tay mpds 
*AdrckEavdpov cuvOnkay are spurious. 

II. Speeches in public prosecutions. 1. 
against Androtion (855). 2. Against Leptines 
(854); ed. Beatson. 4, 5, T%mocrates and 
Aristocrates (352); 6. Metdias (849), which was 
neyer spoken; ed. Holmes. 7. On the Embassy, 
mep) tis MapampecBelas, de Falsa Legatione, 
on the dishonest conduct of Aeschines during 
his embassy to Philip): this is practically one 
of his speeches against Philip (848) ; ed. Shilleto. 
8. On the Crown (330). This, the finest of all 
his speeches, is really the defence of all his 
political action against Philip; ed. Holmes. 

III. Speeches in private law-suits. Of the 
thirty-two ascribed to him, only eleven are 
certainly genuine; viz. four against Aphobus 
and Onetor (ed. Penrose) ; those against Spu- 
dias, Callicles, Pantaenetus, Nauwsimachus, 
Boeotus (rept dvéuaros) and Conon, and that 
For Phormio (ed. Sandys and Paley). Many 
authors, however, accept as genuine the 
Lacritus, Apaturtus, Macartatus, Leochares, 
Stephanus I., Olympiodorus, Polycles, Cal- 
lippus, Nicostratus, Dionysidorus, Hubulides. 
Editions of the complete orations by Dindorf, 
1886; in Oratores Attict, by Bekker, 1828; 
Dobson, 1828; Baiter, 1850; C. Miiller, 1868. 

Denselétae or Denthelétae, a Thracian 
people on the Haemus, between the Strymon 
and Nessus. 

Dentatus, M’. Curius, a favourite hero of the 
Roman republic, was celebrated in later times 
as a noble specimen of old Roman frugality 
and virtue. He was of Sabine origin, and the 


| first of his family who held any of the high 


offices of state (consequently a homo novus). 
He was consul B.c. 290 with P. Cornelius 
Rufinus. The two consuls defeated the Sam- 
nites, and brought the Samnite wars to a close. 
In the same year Dentatus also defeated the 
Sabines, who appear to have supported the 
Samnites. In 283 he fought as praetor 
against the Senones. In 275 he was consul 
a second time, and defeated Pyrrhus near 
Beneventum and in the Arusinian plain so 
completely that the king was obliged to 
quit Italy. The booty which he gained was 
immense, but he would keep nothing for him- 
self. In 274 he was consul a third time, and 
conquered the Lucanians, Samnites, and Brut- 
tians, who still continued in arms after the de- 
feat of Pyrrhus. Dentatus now retired to his 
small farm in the country of the Sabines, and 
cultivated the land with his own hands. Once 
the Samnites sent an embassy to him with 
costly presents; they found him sitting at the 
hearth and roasting turnips. He rejected their 
presents, telling them that he preferred ruling 
over those who possessed gold, to possessing it 
himself. He was censor in 272, and in that year 
executed public works of great importance. 
He commenced the aqueduct which carried 
the water from the river Anio into the city 
(Aniensis Vetus); and by a canal he carried 
off the water of the lake Velinus into the river 
Nar, in consequence of which the inhabitants 
of Reate gained a large quantity of excellent 
land. (Liv. Hp. 11-14; Pol. ii. 19; Val. Max. 
iy. 8, vi. 8; Cic. de Sen. 18,16 ; Plut. Pyrrh. 20.) 

Déd (And), another name for Demeter: 
hence her daughter Persephone is called by the 
patronymic Dédis and Déodine. 

Derbé (AepBn: AcpBAtns, AcpBaios: Zosta), 
a town in Lycaonia, on the frontiers of Isauria, 
It is firsts mentioned as the residence of the 
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tyrant Antipater of Derbe, a friend of Cicero, 
whom Amyntas put to death. The district 
about Cybistra and Derbe belonged to the 
province of Cappadocia, as constituted by 
Tiberius A.D. 17, was transferred to Lycaonia, 
probably by Claudius a.p. 41, and formed part 
of the united province af Cappadocia and 
Galatia under Vespasian, (Strab. p. 534; 
Ptol. v. 6.) 

Derbiccae or Derbices, a Scythian people in 
Margiana, dwelling on the Oxus, near its 
entrance into the Caspian Sea. They wor- 
shipped the earth as a goddess, neither sacri- 
ficed nor ate any female animals, and killed 
and ate all their old men above 70 years of age. 
(Strab. p. 520; Ael. V. H. iv. 1.) 

Dercéto. [ApHRoODITE, p. 85; Smmramis.] 

Dercyllidas (AcprvAAibas), a Spartan, suc- 
ceeded Thimbron, B.c. 899, in the command of 
the army which was employed in the protection 
of the Asiatic Greeks against Persia. He 


carried on the war with success. Tissaphernes | 


and Pharnabazus were at length glad to sue for 
eace. In 396 he was superseded by Agesi- 
aus, (Xen. Hell. iii. 1, 2, iv. 8.) 

Dertona (Tortona), an important town in Li- 
guria, and a Roman colony, formed by Augus- 
tus or recolonised by him, with the surname 
Julia, on the road from Genua to Placentia 
(Strab. p. 217; Plin. iii. 49; Vell. Pat. i. 15). 

Dertosa (Tortosa), a town of the Ilercavones 
on the Iberus in Hispania Tarraconensis, and a 
Roman colony (Plin. iii. 28; Strab. p. 159). 

Despoena (Agorowa), the mistress, a sur- 
name of several divinities, as Aphrodite, 
Demeter, and more especially Persephone, who 
was worshipped under this name in Arcadia. 

Deucalion (Acvxadtiwy). 1. Son of Prome- 
theus and Clymene, king of Phthia, in Thessaly, 
the mythical progenitor of the Hellenic race, 
with whose name were associated the traditions 
of a great flood. When Zeus, after the treat- 
ment he had received from Lycaon, had resolved 
to destroy the degenerate race of men, Deuca- 
lion and his wife Pyrrha were, on account of 
their piety, the only mortals saved. On the 
advice of his father, Deucalion built a ship, in 
which he and his wife floated in safety during 
the nine days’ flood, which destroyed all the 
other inhabitants of Hellas. At last the ship 
rested on Mount Parnassus in Phocis, or, 
according to other traditions, on Mount Othrys 
in Thessaly, on Mount Athos; or even on Aetna 
in Sicily. When the waters had subsided, 
Deucalion offered up a sacrifice to Zeus the god 
of escape (vgs), and he and his wife then 
consulted the sanctuary of Themis as to how the 
race of man might be restored. The goddess 
bade them cover their heads and throw the 
bones of their mother behind them. After 
some doubts and scruples respecting the mean- 
ing of this command, they agreed in interpret- 
ing the bones of their mother to mean the 
stones of the earth. They accordingly threw 
stones behind them, and from those thrown by 
Deucalion there sprang up men, from those 
thrown by Pyrrha women. Deucalion then 
descended from Parnassus. and built his 
first abode, at Opus or at Cynus. Deucalion 
became by Pyrrha the father of Hellen, Am- 
phictyon, Protogenia, and others. (Hes. Fragm. 
185; Pind. Ol. ix. 64; Apollod. i. 7, 2, iii. 8, 2; 
Oy. Met. i. 260 ; Strab. p. 425.) A tradition of 
a great flood belongs to the folk-lore of most 
nations of the world; and this story is only one 
among many forms of it, which must have been 
brought by different tribes of the Hellenic 
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stock to different countries. The oldest site of — 
the Greek myth was perhaps Dodona (Aristot. — 
Meteor. i. 14), whence it was generally trans- — 
ferred to Thessaly: but the name of the moun- 
tain on which the vessel of Deucalion first 
rested is variously given as Parnassus, Othrys, 
Athos and Aetna (Serv. ad Hel. vi. 41; Hyg. 
Fab, 158).—2. Son of Minos and Pasiphaé, and 
father of Idomeneus was an Argonaut and one 
of the Calydonian hunters. 

Deva, 1. (Chester), the principal town of 
the Cornavii in Britain, on the Seteia (Dee), 
and the head-quarters of the Legio XX. Victrix. 
—2. (Dee), an estuary in Scotland, on which 
stood the town Devana, near Aberdeen. 

Dexaménus (Actduevos), a Centaur who lived 
in Bura in Achaia. According to some, he 
was king of Olenus, and father of Deianira, who 
is usually represented as daughter of Oeneus. 

Dexippus (Adéimmos). 1. Called also Dioxip- 
pus, a physician of Cos, one of the pupils of 
Hippocrates, lived about B.c, 320, and attended 
the children of Hecatomnus, prince of Caria.— 
2. P. Herennius, a Greek rhetorician and 
historian, was a native of Attica, and held the 
highest offices at Athens. He distinguished 
himself in fighting against the Goths, when they 
invaded Greece in a.p, 262 (Trebell. Poll, 
Gallien. 18.) He was the author of three 
historical works :—1. A history of Macedonia 
from the time of Alexander. 2. A chronological 
history from the mythical ages down to the 
accession of Claudius Gothicus, A.D. 268. 3. 
An account of the war of the Goths or 
Seythians, in which Dexippus himself had 
fought. The fragments ‘of Dexippus, which 
are considerable, are published by Bekker and 
Niebuhr in the first volume of the Scriptores 
Historiae Byzantinae, Bonn, 1829, 8vo.—3. A 
disciple of the philosopher Iamblichus, lived 
about A.D. 850, and wrote a commentary on the 
Categories of Aristotle. Ed. by Spengel, Munich, 
1859. 

Dia (Afa), daughter of Deioneus and wife of 
Ixton. By Ixion, or, according to some, by 
Zeus, she became the mother of Pirithous. 

Dia (Afa). 1. The ancient name of Naxos. 
—2, An island near Amorgos—38. A small 
island off Crete, opposite the harbour of 
Cnossus.—4, An island in the Arabian gulf, on 
the W. coast of Arabia. ; 

Diablintes, [AuLenrct.] 

Diacria (7 Acaxpia), a mountainous district 
in the NE. of Attica, including the plain of 
Marathon, [Artica.] The inhabitants of this 
district (Avarprets, Avdxptor), formed one of the 
three parties into which the inhabitants of 
Attica were divided in the time of Solon: they 
were the most democratical of the three parties. 

Diadumenianus or Diaduménus, son of the 
emperor Macrinus, received the title of Caesar, 
when his father was elevated to the purple, A.D. 
217, and was put to death in the following year 
about the same time with Macrinus (Dio 
Cass. Ixxviii. 4-403; Lamprid. Diadwm). 

Diaeus (Afaios), of Megalopolis, general of 
the Achaean League B.c. 149 and 147, took an 
active part in the war against the Romans, On 
the death of Critolaiis in 146, he succeeded to 
the command of the Achaeans, but was defeated 
by Mummius near Corinth, whereupon he put 
an end to his own life, after slaying his wife to 
prevent her falling into the enemy’s power. 
(Polyb. xl. 2-9; Paus. vii. 12.) 

Diagoras (Aiaydpas). 1, Son of Damagetus, 
of Ialysus in Rhodes, was very celebrated for 
his own victories and those of his sons and 
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grandsons, in the Grecian games. His fame 
was celebrated by Pindar in the 7th Olympic 
ode. He was victor in boxing twice in the 
Olympian games, four times in the Isthmian, 
twice in the Nemean, and once at least in the 
Pythian. He had therefore the high honour of 
being a mepiodovirns—that is, one who had 
gained crowns at all the four great festivals. 
‘When an old man, he accompanied his sons, 
Acusilatis and Damagetus, to Olympia. The 
young men, haying both been victorious, carried 
their father through the assembly, while the 
spectators showered garlands upon him, and 
congratulated him as having reached. the 
summit of human happiness. He gained his 
Olympic victory B.c. 464. (Paus. vi. 7.)—2. 
Surnamed the Atheist (“A@cos), a Greek philo- 
sopher and poet, was the son of Teleclides, and 
was born in the island of Melos, one of the 
Cyclades. He was a disciple of Democritus of 
Abdera, and in his youth he acquired consider- 
able reputation as a lyric poet. He was at 
Athens as early as B.c. 424, for Aristophanes in 
the Clouds (830), which was performed in that 
year, alludes to him as a well-known character. 
In consequence of his attacks upon the popular 
religion, and especially upon the Eleusinian 
mysteries, he was formally accused of impiety 
B.C, 411, and fearing the result of a trial, fled 
from Athens. He was condemned to death in 
his absence, and a reward set upon his head. 
He first went to Pallene, and afterwards to 
Corinth, where he died. One of the works of 
Diagoras was entitled Spvyior Ad-yo., in which 
he probably attacked the Phrygian divinities. 
(Diog. Laért. vi. 59 ; Cic. T'wse. i. 46, 111.) 

Diana (the quantity of the first syllable is 
common, and no arguments of etymology can 
safely be based on it), an ancient Italian 
divinity, whom the Romans identified with the 
Greek Artemis. Her worship is said to have 
been introduced at Rome by Servius Tullius, 
who dedicated a temple to her on the Aventine; 
and she appears to have been originally wor- 
shipped only by theplebeians. At- Rome Diana 
was the goddess of light and of the moon (for 
no valid objection has been made against her 
being the moon-goddess also), and her name 
contains the same root asthe word dies, sub dio 
(cf. Janus). The attributes of the Greek 
Artemis were afterwards ascribed to the Roman 
Diana. [See AnTEMIS.] Among the most notice- 
able sites of her worship as a genuine Italian 
deity were Mount Tifata, near Capena (Plut. 
Sull. 6; C.I.L, i. 569), and Aricia, where she 
was worshipped with harvest festivals as the 
deity who gave fruitfulness both in the vege- 
table world, and also apparently in the birth of 
children (Ov. Fast. iii. 266), and with a torch- 
light procession as being the goddess of light. 
It is not unlikely that the peculiar law by 
which the priest of her grove must have slain 
his predecessor was a relic of human sacrifice 
offered to her (see Dict. of Antiq. art. Rex 
Nemorensis). In tradition Diana Aricina is 
connected with Virbius in a manner which 
some writers compare with the conjunction of 
Isis and Osiris. [See Virzivs.] 

Dianium. 1. (Gianuti),a small island in the 
Tyrrhenian sea, opposite the gulf of Cosa.—2. 
(Denia), called Hemeroscopion (‘Hyepocko- 
meiov) by Strabo, a town in Hispania Tarraconen- 
sis on a promontory of the same name (C. 
Martin) founded by the Massilians. Here stood 
a celebrated temple of Diana, from which the 
town derived its name ; and here Sertorius kept 
most of his military stores. 
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Dicaea (Aixaa), a townin Thrace, on the 
lake Bistonis (Hat. vii. 109 ; Strab. p. 331), 

Dicaearchia, [Purnott.] 

Dicaearchus (A:caiapxos), a celebrated Peri- 
patetic philosopher, geographer, and historian, 
was born at Messana in Sicily, but passed the 
greater part of his life in Greece Proper, and 
especially in Peloponnesus. He was a disciple 
of Aristotle and a friend of Theophrastus. He 
wrote a vast number of works, of which only 
fragments are extant. His most important 
work was entitled Blos ris ‘EAAddos: it con- 
tained an account of the geography, history, 
and moral and religious condition of Greece. 
Dicaearchus was in part the source of Cicero’s 
De Republica. See Fuhr, Dicaearchi Messenit 
quae supersunt composita et illustrata, Darm- 


stadt, 1841. 


Dicé (Aixn), the personification of justice, a 
daughter of Zeus and Themis, and the sister of 
Eunomia and Hirene (Hes. Th. 901; Pind. Ol. 
xili. 6). She was considered as one of the 
Horae, and is frequently called the attendant 
or councillor (mdpedpos or évvedpos) of Zeus 
(Soph. O. C. 1881). In the tragedians she ap- 
pears as a divinity who severely punishes all 
wrong, watches over the maintenance of justice, 
and pierces the hearts of the unjust with the 
sword (Aesch. Cho. 639). In this capacity she 
is closely connected with the Hrinnyes, though 
her business is not only to punish injustice, 
but also to reward virtue (Aesch. Ag. 1482, 
Hum. 510; Soph. Aj. 1890; Eur. Med. 1889). 

Dictaeus. [Drcrz.] 

Dictamnum (Afxrauvov), a town on ithe N, 
coast of Crete with a sanctuary of Dictynna, 
whose name the town bore (Ptol. iii. 17, 8). 

Dicté (Aixrn), a mountain in the E. of Crete, 
where Zeus is said to have been brought up, 
Hence he bore the surname Dictaeus. The 
Roman poets employ the adjective Dictaeus as 
synonymous with Cretan (Strab. p. 578). 

Dictynna. [Brrromarris.] 

Dictys Cretensis, the reputed author of an 
extant work in Latin on the Trojan war, divided 
into six books, and entitled Hphemeris Belli 
Trojant, professing to be a journal of the lead. 
ing events of the war. In the preface to the 
work we are told that it was composed by Dictys 
of Cnossus, who accompanied Idomeneus to 
the Trojan war, and was inscribed in Phoenician 
characters on tablets of lime-wood or paper 
made from the bark. The work was buried in 
the same grave with the author, and remained 
undisturbed till the sepulchre was burst open 
by an earthquake in the reign of Nero, and 
the work was discovered in a tin case. It was 
carried to Rome by Eupraxis, whose slaves had 
discovered it, and it was translated into Greek 
by order of Nero. It is from this Greek version 
that the extant Latin work professes to have 
been translated by a Q. Septimius Romanus, 
apparently of the 4th century, since he addresses 
Aradius Rufinus, who was praefectus urbi a.D, 
812. Although its alleged origin and discovery 
are quite unworthy of c¢redit, it appears never- 
theless to be a translation from a Greek work 
quoted by the Byzantine writers, especially by 
Malalas: it seems improbable that Malalas 
should have recourse to a Latin original; and 
the sources from which the work itself is drawn 
are Greek writers such as Apollodorus and 
Lycophron, whereas if the original author had 
been a Latin writer, he would have drawn from 
some at least of the Latin authorities. On the 
other hand, those who deny that a Greek ori- 
ginal ever existed have in their favour the fact 
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that in style it is not like a translation from 
Greek, and seems to be an imitation of Sallust. 
The work contains a history of the Trojan war, 


from the birth of Paris down to the death of | 


Ulysses. The compiler not unfrequently differs 
widely from Homer, adding many particulars, 
and recording many events of which we find 
no trace elsewhere. All miraculous events and 
supernatural agency are entirely excluded. 
The compilations ascribed to Dictys and Dares 
ARES], are of considerable importance in the 
story of modern literature, since they are 
the chief fountains from which the legends of 
Greece first flowed into the romances of the 
middle ages, and then mingled with the popular 
tales and ballads of England, France, and 
Germany.—Editions by Dederich, Bonn, 1835, 
and by F. Meister, Lips. 1872. 

Didius. 1. T., praetor in Macedonia, B.c. 100, 
where he defeated the Scordiscans (Cic. in Pis. 
25, 61), consul 98, and subsequently proconsul 
in Spain, where he defeated the Celtiberians. 
He fell in the Marsic war, 89 (Appian, B. C. i. 
40).—2, C., a legate of Caesar, fell in battle in 
Spain fighting against the sons of Pompey, 46. 
—3. M, Didius Salvius Julianus, bought the 
Roman empire of the praetorian guards, when 
they put up the empire for sale after the death 
of Pertinax, a.pD. 193. Flavius Sulpicianus, 
praefect of the city, and Didius bid against 
each other, but it was knocked down to Didius, 
upon his promising a donative to each soldier 
of 25,000 sesterces. Didius, however, held the 
empire for only two months, from March 28th 
to June Ist, and was murdered by the soldiers 
when Severus was marching against the city. 
(Dio Cass. Ixxiii. 11; Spartian. Did. Jul.) 

Dido (A136), also called Elissa, the reputed 
founder of Carthage. The name Dido was that 
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Dido (MS. Vatican Virgil). 


of a Phoenician deity equivalent to Astarte, 
originally worshipped by the Tyrian colonists 
of Carthage, and then identified in legend with 
Elissa. She was thus represented as the 
daughter of the Tyrian king Mutto (=Belus or 
Agenor), and sister of Pygmalion, who succeeded 
to the crown after the death of his father. She 
was married to her uncle, Acerbas or Sichaeus, 
a priest of Hercules, and a man of immense 
wealth. He was murdered by Pygmalion, whe 
coveted his treasures; but Dido secretly sailed 
from Tyre with the treasures, accompanied by 
some noble Tyrians, who were dissatisfied with 
Pygmalion’s rule. She first went to Cyprus 
where she carried off eighty maidens to provide 
the emigrants with wives, and then crossed 
over to Africa. Here she purchased as much 
land as might be covered with the hide of a 
bull; but she ordered the hide to be cut up 
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into the thinnest possible strips, and with thera 
she surrounded a spot, on which she built a 
citadel called Byrsa (from Bupoa, 7.e. the hide 
of a bull). Around this fort the city of Carthage 
arose, and soon became a powerful and flourish- 
ing place. The neighbouring king Iarbas, 
jealous of the prosperity of the new city, de- 
manded the hand of Dido in marriage, threaten- 
ing Carthage with war in case of refusal. Dido 
had vowed eternal fidelity to her late husband ; 
but seeing that the Carthaginians expected her 
to comply with the demands of Iarbas, she 
pretended to yield to their wishes, and under 
pretence of soothing the manes of Acerbas by 
expiatory sacrifices, she erected a funeral pile, 
on which she stabbed herself in presence of her 
people. After her death she was worshipped 
by the Carthaginians as a divinity—Virgil has 
inserted in his Aeneid the legend of Dido with 
various modifications. According tothe common 
chronology, there was an interval of more than 
300 years between the capture of Troy (B.c. 
1184) and the foundation of Carthage (B.c. 853) ; 
but Virgil nevertheless makes Dido a contem- 
porary of Aeneas, with whom she falls in love 
on his arrival in Africa. When Aeneas hastened 
to seek the new home which the gods had 
promised him, Dido in despair destroyed herself 
on a funeral pile. The oldest authority for the 
legends of Dido seems to be Timaeus (Pragm. 
23), who is followed by Naevius and Virgil. 
[See Annuas. ] 

Didyma. [Brancurar.] 

Didymé, [Azoxin InsvuLan.] 

Didymus (Afduuos), a celebrated Alexandrine 
grammarian, a contemporary of Julius Caesar 
and Augustus, was a follower of the school of 
Aristarchus, and received the surname yaAkev- 
Tepos, on account of his indefatigable and 
unwearied application to study. He is said to 
have written 4000 works, the most important of 
which were commentaries on Homer, including 
a revision of Aristarchus. He wrote commen- 
taries also on Pindar, Sophocles, Aristophanes, 
and the Attic orators, and is a source of much 
of the information contained in later scholia and 
lexicons. Fragments edited by Schmidt, 1854. 

Diespiter. (Juprrer.| 

Digentia (Licenza),asmall stream in Latium, 
beautifully cool and clear, which rises in Lu- 
cretilis, and flows into the Anio near Vicovaro. 
It flowed through the Sabine farm of Horace 
(Hor. Hp. i. 16, 12, i. 18, 104). [For discussion 
of the site of the villa, see Horatrus.] 

Dimallum, a town in Greek Ilyria. 

Dinarchus (Aciyapyos), the last and least 
important of the ten Attic orators, was born at 
Corinth about B.c. 361. He was brought up at 
Athens, and studied under Theophrastus. As 
he was a foreigner, he could not come forward 
himself as an orator, and was therefore obliged 
to content himself with writing orations for 
others. He imitated Demosthenes and Lysias, 
but in neither case successfully. He belonged 
to the friends of Phocion and the Macedonian 
party. When Demetrius Poliorcetes advanced 
against Athens in 307, Dinarchus fled to Chalcis 
in Euboea, and was not allowed till 292 to re- 
turn to Athens, where he died at an advanced 
age. Only three of his speeches (against Demo- 
sthenes, Aristogeiton, and Philocles) haye come 
down to us: they all refer to the question about 
Harpauus. They are printed in the collections 
of the Attic orators. (Dionys. Dinarch.; Plut, 
Vit. X. Orat.) 

Dindyméné. [Dinpymus.] 


Vv Dindymus, or Dindyma, -drum (Alvdupos3 
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mt Alvduya). 1. (Gunusu Dagh), » mountain 


in Phrygia on the frontiers of Galatia, near the 
town Pessinus, sacred to Cybele, the mother 
of the gods, who is hence called Dindyméne 
(Strab. p. 567).—2. (Murad Dagh), 1 mountain 
in Phrygia, near the frontiers of Mysia, the 
source of the river Hermus, also sacred to 
Cybele (Hdt. i. $0; Strab. p. 626).—3, (Kapu 
Dagh), a mountain near Cyzicus. [Rua.] 

Dinocrates (Acivoxpdrns). 1. A distinguished 
Masedonian architect in the time of Alexander 
the Great. He was the architect of the new 
temple of Artemis at Ephesus, which was built 
after the destruction of the former temple by 
Herostratus. He was employed by Alexander, 
whom he accompanied into Egypt, in the build- 
ing of Alexandria. He formed a design for 
cutting Mount Athos into a statue of Alexander; 
but the king forbad the execution of the pro- 
ject (Vitruy. i. 1,4; Strab. p. 640). The right 
hand of the figure was to have held a city, and 
in the left there would have been a basin, in 
which the water of all the mountain streams 
was to pour, and thence into the sea. There is 
a story of doubtful credit that he began the 
erection of a temple to Arsinoé, the wife of 
Ptolemy II., of which the roof was to be arched 
with loadstones, so that her statue made of iron 
might appear to float in the air, but died before 
completing the work (Plin. xxxiv. 148).—2. A 
Messenian who opposed the Achaean League, 
and, when Philopoemen was taken prisoner, was 
among those who caused him to be put to 
death. In the next year, when the Achaean 
general Lycostas occupied Messene, Dinocrates 
anticipated his sentence by suicide. (Pol. xxiv. 
5, 12; Plut. Philop. 18-21.) 

Dindmachus (Acivduaxos), a philosopher, who 
agreed with CALLIPHON in considering the chief 
good to consist in the union of virtue with 
bodily pleasure (Cic. Tusc. v. 80). 

Dindménes (Acivouévns), a sculptor, whose 
statues of Io and Callisto stood in the Acro- 
polis at Athens in the time of Pausanias: he 
flourished B.c. 400 (Paus. i. 25; Plin. xxxiv. 50). 


_ A base with the name of Dinomenes, found on. 


the Acropolis, and assigned to the second cent. 
B.c., may be the work of a later sculptor of the 
same name. 

Dinon (Acivwy, Aivwy), father of the historian 
Clitarchus, wrote himself a history of Persia. 

Dio Cassius, the historian, was the son of a 
Roman senator, Cassius Apronianus, and was 
born A.D. 155, at Nicaea in Bithynia. He also 
bore the surname Cocceianus, which he derived 
from the orator Dio Chrysostomus Cocceianus, 
his maternal grandfather. He was educated 
with great care; he accompanied his father to 


_ Cilicia, of which he had the’ administration; 


and after his fathez’s death, he went to Rome, 
about 180. He was straightway made a senator, 
and frequently pleaded in the courts of justice. 
He was aedile and quaestor under Commodus, 
and praetor under Septimius Severus, 194. He 
accompanied Caracalla on his journey to the 
East: he was appointed by Macrinus to the 
government of Pergamus and Smyrna, 218; was 
consul about 220; proconsul of Africa 224, under 
Alexander Severus, by whom he was sent as 
legate to Dalmatia in 226, and to Pannonia in 
227. In the latter province he restored strict 
discipline among the troops; which excited the 
discontent of the praetorians at Rome, who de- 


- manded his life of Alexander Severus. But the 


emperor protected him and raised him to his 

second consulship 229. Dio, however, retired 

to Campania, and shortly afterwards obtained 
‘i 
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permission of the emperor to return to his 
native town Nicaea, where he passed the re- 
mainder of his life—Dio wrote several his- 
torical works, but the most important was a 
History of Rome (‘Pwpaik} ioropia), in eighty 
books, from the landing of Aeneas in Italy to 
A.D, 229, the year in which Dio returned to 
Nicaea. Unfortunately, only a comparatively 
small portion of this has come down to us 
entire. Of the first 34 books we possess only 
fragments; but since Zonaras in his Annals 
chiefly followed Dio Cassius, wesmay regard 
the Annals of Zonaras as to some extent an 
epitome of Dio Cassius. Of the 35th book we 
possess a considerable fragment, and from the 
36th book to the 54th the work is extant com. 
plete, and embraces the history from the 
wars of Lucullus and Cn. Pompey against 
Mithridates, down to the death of Agrippa, B.c. 
10. Ofthe remaining books we have only the 
extracts made by Xiphilinus and others. Dio 
Cassius treated the history of the republic with 
brevity, but gave a more minute account of 
those events of which he had been himself an 
eye-witness. He consulted original authorities, 
and displayed great judgment and discrimina- 
tion in the use of them. He had acquired a 
thorough knowledge of his subject, and his 
notions of the ancient Roman institutions were 
far more correct than those of some of his pre- 
decessors, such as Dionysius of Halicarnassus, 
but he was a strong imperialist, and depreciated 
whatever he thought tended to republicanism.— 
Editions by Reimarus, Hamb. 1750-52, 2 vols. 
fol.; Sturz, Lips. 1824, 9 vols. 8vo, and by Din- 
dorf, Lips. 1885. 
Dio Chrysostémus—that -is, the golden- 
mouthed, a surname given to him on account 
of his eloquence. He also bore the surname 
Cocceianus, which he derived from the emperor 
Cocceius Nerva, with whom he was intimate. 
He was born at Prusa in Bithynia, about the 
middle of the first century of our era. He tra- 
velled in different countries, and came to Rome 
in the reign of Vespasian, but having incurred 
the suspicions of Domitian, was obliged to leave 
the city. On the advice of the Delphic oracle, 
he put on a beggar’s dress, and visited Thrace, 
Mysia, Scythia, and the country of the Getae. 
After the murder of Domitian, 4.D. 96, Dio used 
his influence with the army stationed on the 
frontier in favour of his friend Nerva, and seems 
to have returned to Rome immediately after his 
accession. Trajan also showed marked favour 
to Dio, who died at Rome about A.D. 117.— 
Dio Chrysostom is the most eminent of the 
Greek rhetoricians and sophists in the time 
of the Roman empire. There are extant eighty 
of his orations; but they are more like essays 
on political, moral, and philosophical subjects 
than real orations, of which they have only the 
form. All these orations are written in pure_ 
Attic Greek, though overloaded with the rheto- 
rical embellishments of the age.—Hditions by 
Reiske, Lips. 1784, 2 vols. ; by Emperius, Bruns. 
1844; and by L. Dindorf, Lips. 1857. 
Diocaesaréa (Aiockaicdpera: Sefurieh), more 
anciently Sepphoris (Serpdpis), in Galilee, 
was a small place until Herodes Antipas made 
it the capital of Galilee, under the name of 
Diocaesarea. It was destroyed in the fourth 
century by Gallus, on account of an insurrec- 
tion which had broken out there. (Jos. Ant. xiv. 


5.) 
Dioclea or Doclea (AdiAca), a place in Dal- 
matia, near Salona, the birthplace of Diocletian. 
Didcles (A:oxAjs). 1. A brave Athenian, 
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who lived in exile at Megara. Once in a battle 
he protected with his shield a youth whom he 
loved, but he lost his own life in consequence. 
The Megarians rewarded him with the honours 
of a hero, and instituted the festival of the 
Dioclea, which they celebrated in the spring of 
every year.—2, A Syracusan, the leader of the 
popular party in opposition to Hermocrates. 
In B.c. 412 he was appointed with several 
others to draw up a new code of laws. This 
code which was almost exclusively the work of 
Diocles, became very celebrated, and was 
adopted by many other Sicilian cities.—3, 
Of Carystus in Euboea, a celebrated Greek 
physician, lived in the fourth century B.c. He 
wrote several medical works, of which only 
some fragments remain. 

Diocletianopolis. [Curnrrum.] 

Dioclétianus, Valérius, Roman emperor, A.D. 
284-305, was born near Salona in Dalmatia, in 
245, of most obscure parentage. From his 
mother, Doclea, or Dioclea, who received her 
name from the village where she dwelt, he in- 
herited the appellation of Docles or Diocles, 
which, after his assumption of the purple, was 
expanded into Diocletianus, and attached as a 
cognomen to the high patrician name of 
Valerius. Having entered the army, he served 
with high reputation under Probus and Aure- 
lian, followed Carus to the Persian war, and, 
after the fate of Numerianus became known at 
Chalcedon, was proclaimed emperor by the 
troops, 284. He slew with his own hands 
Arrius Aper, who was arraigned of the murder 
of Numerianus, in order, according to some 
authorities, that he might fulfil a prophecy 
delivered to him.in early youth by a Gaulish 
Druidess, that he should mount a throne as 
soon as he had slain the wild-boar (Aper). 
Next year (285) Diocletian carried on war 
against Carinus, on whose death he became 
undisputed master of the empire. But as the 
attacks of the barbarians became daily more 
formidable, he resolved to associate with himself 
a colleague in the empire, and accordingly 
selected for that purpose Maximianus, who was 
invested with the title of Augustus in 286. 
Maximian had the care of the Western empire, 
and Diocletian that of the Eastern. But as the 
dangers which threatened the Roman dominions 
from the attacks of the Persians in the Kast, and 
the Germans and other barbarians in the West, 
became still more imminent, Diocletian made a 
still further division of the empire. In 292, 
Constantius Chlorus and Galerius were pro- 
claimed Caesars, and the government of the 
Roman world was divided between the two 
Augusti and the two Caesars. Diocletian had 
the government of the East with Nicomedia as 
his residence; Constantius, Britain, Gaul, and 
Spain, with Treves as his residence; Galerius, 
Ilyricum, and the whole line of the Danube, 
with Sirmium as his residence. The wars in 
the reign of Diocletian are related in the lives of 
his colleagues, since Diocletian rarely com- 
manded the armies in person. It is sufficient 
to state here that Britain, which had main- 
tained its independence for some years under 
Canausius and ALLECTUS, was restored to the 
empire (296); that the Persians were defeated 
and obliged to sue for peace (298); and that the 
Marcomanni and other barbarians in the N. 
were also driven back from the Roman 
dominions. Though in most acts of his life he 
has been praised for clemency and humanity, 
he ordered in 803, chiefly at the instigation of 
Gallienus, a fierce persecution of the Christiaas. 
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This was nearly the last act of his rule; for ~ 
i 
Accordingly on the ~ 


after an anxious reign of twenty-one years Dio- 
cletian longed for repose. 
first of May, 305, he abdicated at Nicomedia, and 
compelled his reluctant colleague Maximian to 
do the same at Milan. Diocletian retired to his 
native Dalmatia, and passed the remaining 
eight -years of his life in philosophic retire- 
ment near Salona (where he built the magnifi- 
cent villa of which the remains form the town 
of Spalatro), devoted to rural pleasures and the 
cultivation of his garden. He died 313. His 
talents for organisation place him among the 
most remarkable of the emperors. He was not 
only the author of the division of the empire, 
but he entirely remodelled the arrangement of 
provinces, constituting twelve great dioumnjoess, 
each comprising several provinces, with a 
supreme officer called Vicariws to whom the 
praesides of the several provincesin the diocese 
were answerable. He reorganised also the 
administration of justice, and the system of 
taxation throughout the empire. (Aurel. Vict. 
Caes. 89; Eutrop. ix. 13 ff.; Zonar. xii. 81.) 
The Edict of Diocletian dated 308, fixing the 
price of provisions, &c., has great antiquarian 
value. It was inscribed on a temple at Strato- 
nicea; portions also have been discovered af 


Diocletianus, Roman Emperor, A.D. 284-805. 

Obv., DIOCLETIANVS AVG., head of Diocletian, laureate; 
rev., VIRTVS MILITYM C., soldiers sacrificing before 
camp. 

Plataea and at Megalopolis in 1888, 1890 

(C. I. L. iii. p. 801; Hphem. Ep. iv. 180 


Diodorus (Aiddwpos). 1, Surnamed Gonma 
of Iasus in Caria, lived at Alexandria in the 
reign of Ptolemy Soter, who is said to have 
given him the surname of Cronus on account of 
his inability to solve at once some dialectic 
problem proposed by Stilpo, when the two 
philosophers were dining with the king. 
Diodorus is said to have taken that disgrace so 
much to heart that after his- return from the 
repast, and writing a treatise on the probiem, 
he died in despair. According to another 
account he derived his surname from his 
teacher Apollonius Cronus. 
the Megaric school of philosophy, of which he 
was the head. He was celebrated for his great 
dialectic skill, for which he is called 6 d:aAeKTt- 
kés, or SiaAekTindratos. (Diog. Laért. ii. 111; 
Strab. pp. 658, 838.)—2. Siculus, of Agyrium 
in Sicily, was a contemporary of Julius 
Caesar and Augustus. In order to collect 
materials for his history, he travelled over a 
great part of Europe and Asia, and lived a long 
time at Rome. He spent altogether thirty 
years upon his work. It was entitled BiBAco- 
OhKn ioropinh, The Historical Library, and 
was a universal history, embracing the period 
from the earliest mythical ages down to the 
beginning of Caesar’s Gallic wars. It was 
divided into three great sections and into forty 
books. The first section, which consisted of the 
first six books, contained the history of the 
mythical times previous to the Trojan war. 
The second section, which consisted of eleven 
books, contained the history from the Trojan war 
down to the death of Alexander the Great 


’ 
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Whe third section, which contained the remain- 
ing twenty-three books, treated of the history 
from the death of Alexander down to the 
beginning of Caesar’s Gallic wars. Of this 
work only the following portions are extant 
entire: the first five books, which contain the 
early history of the Eastern nations, the 
Egyptians, Aethiopians, and Greeks; and from 
book eleven to book twenty, containing the 
history from the second Persian war, B.c. 480, 
down to 302. Of the remaining portion there 
are extant a number of fragments and the 
Excerpta, which are preserved partly in 
Photius and partly in the Hclogae made at 
the command of Constantine Porphyrogenitus. 
The work of Diodorus is constructed upon the 
plan of annals, and the events of each year are 
placed one after the other without any internal 
connexion. In compiling his work Diodorus 
exercised no judgment or criticism. He simply 
collected what he found in his different autho- 
rities, and thus jumbled together history, 
mythus, and fiction: he frequently misunder- 
stood authorities, and not seldom contradicts 
in one passage what he has stated in another. 
But nevertheless the compilation is. of great 
importance to us, especially for the history of 
Sicily, on account of the great mass of materials 
which are there collected from a number of 
writers whose works have perished. The best 
editions are by Wesseling, Amsterd. 1746, 2 vols. 
fol., reprinted at Bipont, 1793, &c., 11 vols. 8vo.; 
and by Dindorf, Lips. 1867, 5 vols. 8vo.—3. Of 
Sinope, an Athenian comic poet of the Middle 
Comedy, flourished 353.—4. Of Tyre, a Peripa- 
tetic philosopher, a disciple and follower of 
Critolatis, whom he succeeded as the head of 


the Peripatetic school at Athens. He flourished 


B.c. 110. 

Didodotus (Arddoros), a Stoic philosopher and 
a teacher of Cicero, in whose house he lived for 
many years at Rome. In his later years, Dio- 
dotus became blind: he died in Cicero’s house, 
B.c. 59, and left to his friend a property of about 
100,000 sesterces. 
Att. ii. 20.) ot) 

Didgénes (Avyévys). 1. Of Apollonia in 
Crete, an eminent natural philosopher, lived in 
the fifth century B.c., and was a pupil of Anaxi- 
menes. He wrote a work in the Ionic dialect, 
entitled Mep) ¢tcews, On Natwre, in which he 
treated of physical science. He made air the 
element of all things. (Diog. Laért. ix. 57; Cic. 
N. D. i. 12, 29.)\—2. The Babylonian, a Stoic 
philosopher, was a native of Seleucia in Baby- 
lonia, was educated at Athens under Chrysippus, 
and succeeded Zeno of Tarsus as the head of 
the Stoic school at Athens. He was one of the 
three ambassadors sent by the Athenians to 
Rome in B.c. 155. [Carneaprs; CriroLavs.] 
He died at the age of 88.—8, The Cynic philo- 
sopher, was born at Sinope in Pontus, about 
B.c. 412. His father was a banker named 
Icesias or Icetas, who was convicted of some 
swindling transaction, in consequence of which 
Diogenes quitted Sinope and went to Athens 
-(Diog. Laért. vi. 2, 20). His youth is said to 
have been spent in dissolute extravagance; but 
at Athens his attention was arrested by the 
character of Antisthenes, who at first drove him 
away. Diogenes, however, could not be preven- 


_ ted from attending him eyen by blows, but told 


him that he would find no stick hard enough to 
keep him away. Antisthenes at last relented, 
and his pupil soon plunged into the most frantic 
excesses of austerity and moroseness. In sum- 
mer he used to roll in hot sand, and in winter 


(Cie. Tuse. v.89, 113;-ad- 
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to embrace statues covered with snow; he wore 
coarse clothing, lived on the plainest food, slept 
in porticoes or in the street, and finally, accord- 
ing to the common story, took up his residence 
in a tub (a large earthenware jar) belonging to 
the Metroum, or temple of the Mother of the 
Gods. (Diog. Liaért, vi. 23 ; Juy. xiv. 308; Sen. 
Lip. 99; Lucian, Quom. Conscr. Hist. ii. p. 364.) 
The truth of this latter tale has, however, been 
disputed, since it is not mentioned by Plutarch, 
Cicero or Epictetus (ap. Arrian, iii. 24) ; and 
some have attempted to explain the story by 
imagining a clay-built cottage. But, whatever 
the truth of the story, it is repeated in works of 
art as well as in literature. [See Dict. of Ant. 
art. Doliwm.] In spite of his strange eccentri- 
cities, Diogenes appears to haye been much 
respected at Athens, and to have been privileged 
to rebuke anything of which he disapproved. 
He seems to have ridiculed and despised all 
intellectual pursuits which did not directly and 
obviously tend to some immediate practical 
good. He abused literary men for reading about 
the evils of Ulysses, and neglecting their own ; 
musicians for stringing the lyre harmoniously 
while they left their mmds discordant; men of 
science for troubling themselves about the moon 


Diogenes in his tub. (rom fragment of lamp in British 
Museum.) 


and stars, while they neglected what lay im- 
mediately before them; orators for learning to 
say what was right, bub not to practise it—On 
a voyage to Aegina he was taken prisoner by 
pirates, and carried to Crete to be sold as a 
slave. Here when he was asked what business 
he understood, he answered, ‘ How to command 
men.’ Hewaspurchased by Xeniades of Corinth, 
over whom he acquired such influence, that 
he soon received from him his freedom, was en- 
trusted with the care of his children, and passed 
his old age in his house. During his residence 
at Corinth his celebrated interview with Alex- 
ander the Great is said to have taken place. 
The-conversation between them began by the 
king’s saying, ‘I am Alexander the Great ;’ to 
which the philosopher replied, ‘And I am 
Diogenes the Cynic.’ Alexander then asked 
whether he could oblige him in any way, and 
received no answer except, ‘ Yes, you can stand 
out of the sunshine.’ We are further told that 
Alexander admired Diogenes so much that he 
said, ‘If I were not Alexander, I should wish to 
be Diogenes’ (Plut. Alex. 14; Cic. Tusc. v. 32, 
92). Diogenes died at Corinth at the age of 
nearly ninety, B.c. 323. [For the teaching of 
the Cynics, see ANTISTHENES.|—4, Laértius, 
of Laérte in Cilicia, of whose lite we ag no 
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particulars, probably lived in the second cen- 
tury after Christ. He wrote the Lives of the 
Philosophers in ten books; the work is entitled 
mep) Blwy, Soypdrwv, kal amopbeyudrwy Trav ev 
pirooopla evSoriunodvrwy. According to some 
allusions which occur in it, he wrote it for a lady 
of rank, who occupied herself with philosophy, 
and who, according to some, was Arria, the 
friend of Galen. In this work Diogenes divides 
the philosophy of the Greeks into the Ionic— 
which commences with Anaximander and ends 
with Clitomachus, Chrysippus, and 'Theophras- 
tus—and the Italian, which was founded by 
Pythagoras, and ends with Epicurus. He 
reckons the Socratic school, with its various 
ramifications, as a part of the Ionic philosophy, 
of which he treats in the first seven books. 
The Eleatics, Heraclitus and the Sceptics are 
included in the Italian philosophy, which occu- 
pies the eighth and ninth books. Epicurus and 
his philosophy are treated of in the tenth book 
with particular minuteness, which has led some 
writers to the belief that Diogenes himself was 
an Epicurean, The work is of great value to 
us, as Diogenes made use of a great number of 
writers on the history of philosophy, whose 
works are now lost; bubit is put together with- 
out plan, criticism, or connexion, and the 
author had evidently no conception of the real 
value and dignity of philosophy. The best 
editions are by Meibom, Amsterd. 1692, 2 vols. 
4to., and Hiibner, Lips. 2 vols. 8vo. 1828-1831; 
Tauchnitz, 1877.—5, @enomaus, a tragic poet, 
who began to exhibit at Athens B.0. 404, 

Diogenianus (Avoyeveravds), of Heracléa on 
the Pontus, a distinguished grammarian in the 
reign of Hadrian, wrote a Greek Lexicon, from 
which the Lexicon of Hesychius seems to have 
been almost entirely taken. A portion of it is 
still extant, containing a collection of proverbs 
first printed by Schottus, with the proverbs of 
Zenobius and Suidas, Anty. 1612, 4to., and sub- 
sequently in other editions of the Paroemio- 
graphi Graeci. 

Dioméa (ra Arduera: Atowereds, Aroueds), a 
demus in Attica belonging to the tribe Aegeis, 
with a temple of Heracles; the Diomean gate 
in Athens led to this demus. [ATHENAR,] 

Diomedéae Insiilae, five small islands in the 
Adriatic sea, N. of the promontory Garganum in 
Apulia, named after Diomedes. [Dromnpxs.] 
The largest of these, called Diomedea Insula or 
Trimerus (Z'remiti), was the place where Julia, 
the grand-daughter of Augustus, died. 

Diomeédes (Avoufdns). 1. Son of Tydeus and 
Deipyle, whence he is constantly called Tydides 
(Tvdef5ys), succeeded Adrastus as king of Argos. 
—Homeric Story. Tydeus fell in the’ expedi- 
tion against Thebes, while his son Diomedes 
was yet a boy; but Diomedes was afterwards 
one of the hn who took Thebes. He went 
to Troy with eighty ships, and was, next to 
Achilles, the bravest hero in the Greek army. 
He enjoyed the especial protection of Athene; 
he fought against the most distinguished of the 
Trojans, such as Hector and Aeneas; and even 
against the.gods who espoused the cause of the 
Trojans. He thus wounded both Aphrodite and 
Ares (Il. v. 835, 440, 887). In Od. iii. 180, we 
are told that he reached Argos on his return 
from Troy in three days.—Later Stories. Dio- 
medes and Ulysses carried off the palladium 
from the city of Troy, since it was believed that 
Troy could not be taken so long as the palla- 
dium was within its walls. Diomedes carried 
the palladium with him to Argos; but according 
to others it was taken from him by Demophon 
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in Attica, where he landed one night on his — 
return from Troy, without knowing where he — 


was. HMOPHON.| Another tradition stated 
that Diomedes restored the palladium to Aeneas. 
Ou his arrival in Argos Diomedes found his wife 
Aegialea living in adultery with Hippolytus, or, 
according to others, with Cometes or Cyllabarus. 
This misfortune befell him through the anger 
of Aphrodite, whom he had wounded before 
Troy. He therefore quitted Argos, either of 
his own accord, or expelled by the adulterers, 
and went to Aetolia, He subsequently attemp- 
ted to return to Argos, but on his way home a 
storm threw him on the coast of Daunia in 
Italy, where he was kindly received by Daunus, 
the king of the country. Diomedes assisted 
Daunus in his war against the Messapians, 
married Euippe, the daughter of Daunus, and 
settled in Daunia, where he died at an advanced 
age. He was buried in one of the islands off 
cape Garganum, which were called after him 
the Diomedean islands. His companions were 
inconsolable at his loss, and were metamor- 
phosed into birds (Aves Diomedéae), which, 
mindful of their origin, used to fly joyfully to- 
wards the Greek ships, but to avoid those of the 
Romans. According to others Diomedes re- 
turned to Argos, or disappeared in one of the 
Diomedean islands, or in’ the country of the 
Heneti. A number of towns in the E. part of 
Italy, such as Beneventum, Argos Hippion 
(afterwards Argyripa or Arpi), Venusia, Canu- 
sium, Venafrum, Brundusium, &c., were be- 
lieved to have been founded by Diomedes. A 
plain of Apulia, near Salapia and Canusium, 
was called Diomedéi Oampi after him. He 
was worshipped as a divine being, especially 
in Italy, where statues of him existed at Ar- 
gyripa, Metapontum, Thurii, and other places. 
(Verg. Aen. xi. 248; Ov. Met. xiv. 457; Ant. 
Lib. 87; Strab. pp. 216, 284.)—2, Son of Ares 
and Cyrene, king of the Bistones in Thrace, 
who dwelt near Abdera. He was killed by 
Heracles on account of his mares, which he fed 
with human flesh. (Apollod. ii. 6, 8, Hyg, Mab. 
80; cf. Hur. Alc. 499, H. 77.880.) Some modern 
writers represent Diomedes as the Storm-king, 
and his horses as the strong winds of the Thra- 
cian coast. 

Diomédes, a Latin grammavrian, probably 
lived in the fourth or fifth century after Christ, 
and is the author of an extant work, De Ora- 
tione et Partibus Orationis et Vario Genere 
Metrorum libri ITI, printed in the Gram- 
maticae Latinae Auctores Antiqui of Put- 
schius, 4to, Hanoy. 1605. 

Didmédon (Aiouédwv), an Athenian comman- 
der during the Peloponnesian war. He was 
one of the commanders at the battle of Argi- 
nusae (B.C. 406), and was put to death with five 
of his colleagues on his return to Athens, (Thue. 
viii, 19-84; Xen. Hell, i. 5.) 

Dion (Afwy), a Syracusan, son of Hipparinus, 
and a relation of Dionysius, born about 408 B.C. 
His sister Aristomache was the second wife of 
the elder Dionysius; and Dion himself was 


married to Arete, the daughter of Dionysius by — 


Aristomache, Dion was treated by Dionysius 
with the greatest distinction, and was employed 
by him in many services of trust and confidence, 
Of this close connexion and favour with the 
tyrant he seems to haye availed himself to 
amass great wealth. He made no opposition to 
the succession of the younger Dionysius to his 
father’s power, but he became an object of 


suspicion to the youthful tyrant, to whom he — 


also made himself personally disagreeable by 


oy 
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_ the austerity of his manners. Dion appears to 
_ have been naturally a man of a proud and stern 
character ; and having become an ardent disciple 
of Plato when that philosopher visited Syracuse 
in the reign of the elder Dionysius, he dreamed 
of making Syracuse a free city, of giving liberty 
to the Greek cities in Sicily, and of expelling 
the Carthaginians; he carried to excess the 
austerity of a philosopher, and viewed with un- 
disguised contempt the debaucheries and disso- 
lute pleasures of his nephew. From these he 
endeavoured to withdraw him by persuading 
him to invite Plato a second time to Syracuse; 
but the philosopher, though received at first 
with the utmost distinction, failed in obtaining 
a permanent hold on the mind of Dionysius; 
and the intrigues of the opposite party, headed 
by Philistus, were successful in procuring the 
banishment of Dion. Dion retired to Athens, 
where he lived in habitual intercourse with 
Plato and his discrples; but Plato having 
_ failed in procuring his recall (for which purpose 
he had a third time visited Syracuse), and 
Dionysius having confiscated his property, and 
compelled his wife to marry another person, he 
determined on attempting the expulsion of the 
tyrant by force. In the year 357 he sailed from 
Zacynthus with only a small force and obtained 
_ possession of Syracuse, except Ortygia, without 
opposition during the absence of Dionysius in 
Italy. Dionysius returned shortly afterwards, 
and, aided by Philistus attempted to raise the 
blockade of Ortygia: a battle was fought in the 
Great Harbour, in which Philistus was defeated 
and put to death; and Dionysius found himself 
obliged to quit Syracuse and sail away to Italy. 
After his departure the Syracusans deposed 
Dion from his command, an ingratitude which 
embittered his mind, though he was soon after- 
wards recalled, and on the surrender of Ortygia 
found himself master of Syracuse. But he was 
unwilling to give the citizens the liberty which 
they expected, and his despotic conduct soon 
caused great discontent; the people complained 
with justice that they had only exchanged one 
tyrant for another. He caused- his— chief 
opponent, Heraclides, to be put to death, and 
confiscated the property of his adversaries. 
| Callipus, an Athenian, who had accompanied 
him from Greece, formed a conspiracy against 
him, and caused him to be assassinated in his 
own house, 358. (Plut. Dion; Diod. xvi. 6-20; 
pe. Dion.) 
ion Cassius; Chrysostomus. [Dro.] 
Dionaea. [{Dronz.| 
Diodné (Ardy), in Homer, is the mother of 
Aphrodite by Zeus (IU. v. 812, 830, 370, 422) : in 
Hesiod, she is the daughter of Oceanus (Th. 
853) ; but in later mythologists, of Uranus and 
Ge or Aether and Terra (Apollod. i. 1, 8; Hyg. 
Fab. 1). In post-Homeric authors she is some- 
times Aphrodite herself (Theocr. vii. 116; Ov. 
| Past. ii. 461, A. A. iii. 8), Euripides (Fr. 177) 
makes her=Semele, calling Dionysus her son. 
Dione was probably in the earliest Greek 
mythology the feminine of Zeus (whence her 
name), worshipped as a supreme goddess in 
conjunction with him at Dodona (Dem. Meid. 
p. 530, § 53); but afterwards, when the influ- 
ence of Dodona was less predominant (before 
the Homeric period), she was displaced by Hera 
as the consort of Zeus, and in many of her attri- 
butes by the Cyprian Aphrodite, who thereupon 
becomes her daughter in mythology. 
Dionysius (A:ovdctos). I. Historical.—l. The 
‘Elder, tyrant of Syracuse, son of Hermocrates, 
born B.c, 430. He was born ina private but not 
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low station, and began life as a clerk ina public 
office. He was one of the partisans of Hermo- 
crates, the leader of the aristocratical party, and 
was severely wounded in the attempt which 
Hermocrates made to effect by force his restora- 
tion from exile. He subsequently served in the 
great war against the Carthaginians, who had 
invaded Sicily urtder Hannibal, the son of Gisco, 
and successively reduced and destroyed Selinus, 
Himera, and Agrigentum. These disasters, and 
especially the failure of the Syracusan general, 
Daphnaeus, to relieve Agrigentum, had created 
a general spirit of discontent and alarm, of 
which Dionysius skilfully availed himself. He 
succeeded in procuring a decree for deposing 
the existing generals, and appointing others in 
their stead, among whom was Dionysius him- 
self, B.c. 406. His efforts were from this time 
directed towards supplanting his new colleagues 
and obtaining the sole direction of affairs. 
These efforts were crowned with success. In the 
following year (405), the other generals were de- 
posed, and Dionysius, though only twenty-five 
years of age, was appointed sole general, with 
full powers. From this period we may date the 
commencement of his reign, or tyranny, which 
continued without interruption for thirty-eight 
years. His first step was to procure the appoint- 
ment of a body-guard, which he speedily in- 
creased to the number of 1000 men: at the 
same time he induced the Syracusans to double 
the pay of all the troops, and took every means 
to ingratiate himself with the mercenaries. By 
his marriage with the daughter of Hermocrates 
he secured to himself the support of all the 
remaining partisans of that leader. He con- 
verted the island of Ortygia into a strong for- 
tress, in which he took up his own residence. 
After concluding a peace with Carthage, and 
putting down a formidable insurrection in 
Syracuse, he began to direct his arms against 
the other cities of Sicily. Naxos, Catana, and 
Leontini, successively fell into his power, either 
by force or treachery. For seyeral years after 
this he made preparations for renewing the war 


‘with Carthage. In 397 he declared war against 


Carthage. At first he met with great success, 
but in 395 his fleet was totally defeated, and 
he was obliged to shut himself up within the 
walls of Syracuse, where he was besieged by 
the Carthaginians both by sea and land. A 
pestilence shortly after broke out in the Car- 
thaginian camp, and greatly reduced the enemy; 
whereupon Dionysius suddenly attacked the 
enemy both by sea and land, defeated the army, 
and burnt great part of their fleet. The Car- 
thaginians were now obliged to withdraw. In 
393 they renewed the war with no better suc- 
cess, and in 392 they concluded a peace with 
Dionysius. This treaty left Dionysius at 
leisure to continue the ambitious projects in 
which he had previously engaged against the 
Greek cities in Italy. He formed an alliance 
with the Lucanians, and crossed over into 
Italy. He subdued Caulonia, Hipponium, and 
Rhegium, 387. He was in close alliance with 
the Locrians; and his powerful fleets gave him 
the command both of the Tyrrhenian and 
Adriatic seas. He was now at the summit of 
his greatness, and during the twenty years that 
elapsed from this perio# to his death, he pos- 
sessed an amount of power and influence 
far exceeding those enjoyed by any other 
Greek before the time of Alexander. During 
this time he was twice engaged again in war 
with Carthage—namely, in 383, when a treaty 
was concluded, by which the river Halyeus was 
ua 
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fixed as the boundary of the two powers; and 
again in 368, in the middle of which war 
Dionysius died at Syracuse, 367. His last 
illness is said to have been brought on by ex- 
cessive feasting; but, according to some uc- 
counts, his death was hastened by his medical 
attendants, in order to secure the succession for 
his son. 
Dionysius had married almost exactly at the 
same time—some said, even onthe same day— 
Doris, a Locrian of distinguished birth, and 
Aristomache, a Syracusan, the daughter of his 
supporter Hipparinus, and the sister of Dion. 
By Doris he had three children, of whom the 
eldest was his successor, Dionysius. The cha- 
racter of Dionysius has been drawn in the 
blackest colours by many ancient writers; he 
appears indeed to have been taken as the type of 
a tyrant, in the worst sense. In his latter years 
he became extremely suspicious, and apprehen- 
sive of treachery even from his nearest friends, 
and is said to have adopted the most excessive 
precautions to guard against it. Many of these 
stories have, however, an air of great exaggera- 
tion. (Cie. Zuse. vy. 20.) Dionysius was fond 
of literature and the arts. He adorned Syracuse 
with splendid temples and other public edifices, 
soas to render it unquestionably the greatest 
of all Greek cities. He was himself a poet, and 
repeatedly contended for the prize of tragedy 
at Athens. Here he several times obtained the 
second and third prizes, and just before his 
death, bore away the first prize at the Lenaea, 
with a play called ‘The Ransom of Hector.’ 
He sought the society of men distinguished 
in literature and philosophy, entertaining the 
poet Philoxenus at his table, and inviting Plato 
to Syracuse, whom, however, he afterwards 
dismissed. [Puato.] (Diod. xiii. xiv, xv.) 
—2. The Younger, son of the preceding, suc- 
ceeded his father as tyrant of Syracuse, B.c. 
367. He was at this time under thirty years 
of age: he had been brought up at his father’s 
court in idleness and luxury, and studiously 
precluded from taking any part in public 
affairs. The ascendency which Dion, and 
through his means Plato, obtained for a time 
over his mind was undermined by flatterers and 
the companions of his pleasures. Yet his court 
was at this time a great place of resort for 
philosophers and men of letters: besides Plato, 
whom he induced by the most urgent entreaties 
to pay him a second visit, Aristippus of Cyrene, 
Eudoxus of Cnidus, Speusippus, and others, are 
stated to have spent some time with him at 
Syracuse ; and he cultivated a friendly inter- 
course with Archytas and the Pythagoreans of 
Magna Graecia. Dion, who had been banished 
by Dionysius, returned to Sicily in 857, at the 
head of a small force, with the avowed object 
of dethroning Dionysius. The latter was absent 
from Syracuse at the time that Dion landed in 
Sicily; but he instantly returned to Syracuse, 
where the citadel still held out for him. [Dron.] 
But finding it impossible to retain ‘his power, 
he sailed away to Italy with his most valuable 
property, and thus lost the sovereignty after a 
reign of twelve years, 356. He now repaired to 
Locri, the native city of his mother, Doris, 
where he was received in the most friendly 
manner; but he made himself tyrant of the 
city, and is said to have treated the inhabitants 
with the utmost cruelty. After remaining at 
Locri ten years, he availed himself of the 
internal dissensions at Syracuse to recover pos- 
session of his power in that city, 846. The 
Loerizns took advantage of his absence to revolt 
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against him, and wreaked their vengeance in the 
most cruel manner on his wife and daughters. 
He continued to reign in Syracuse for the next 
three years, till TimoLnon came to Sicily, to 
deliver the Greek cities of \the island from the 
tyrants. As he was unable to resist Timoleon 
he surrendered the citadel into the hands of the 
latter, on condition of being allowed to depart 
in safety to Corinth, 843. Here he spent the 
remainder of his life in a private condition. 
According to some writers, he was reduced to 
support himself by keeping a school; others 
say, that he became one of the attendants on 
the rites of Cybele, a set of mendicant priests 
of the lowest class. (Diod. xvi.; Plut. Timol. 
14; Athen, p. 541; Aelian, V. H. vi. 12; Cic. 
Tuse. iii, 12.)\—8, Tyrant of Heracléa on the 
Euxine, son of Clearchus, succeeded his brother 
Timotheus in the tyranny about B.c. 838. He 
was said to have been the mildest and justest of 
all the tyrants that had ever lived. He married 
Amastris, niece of Darius. In 806 he assumed 
the title of king, and died shortly afterwards at 
the age of fifty-five. (Diod. xvi. 88, xx. 70.) 

II. Literary. 1, Of Halicarnassus, a cele- 
brated rhetorician, came to Rome about B.c. 29, 
for the purpose of making himself acquainted 
with the Latin language and literature. He 
lived at Rome on terms of friendship with many 
distinguished men, such as Q. Aelius Tubero, 
and the rhetorician Caecilius; and he remained 
in the city for twenty-two years, till his death, 
B.c. 7. His principal work, which he composed 
at Rome in the later period of his life, was a 
history of Rome in twenty-two books, entitled 
‘Papairn "Apxaoroyla. It contained the his- 
tory of Rome from the mythical times down to 
B.C. 264, in which year the history of Polybius 
begins with the Punic wars. The first nine 
books alone are complete; of the tenth and 
eleventh we have the greater part; and of the 
remaining nine we possess nothing but frag- 
ments and extracts. Dionysius treated the 
early history of Rome with great minuteness. 
The eleven books extant do not carry the his- 
tory beyond B.c. 441, so that the eleventh book 
breaks off very soon after the decemviral legis- 
lation. This peculiar minuteness in the early 
history, however, was in a great measure the 
consequence of the object he had proposed to 
himself, which, as he himself states, was to 
impress upon the Greeks a just appreciation of 
Rome’s greatness. Dionysius had no clear no- 
tions about the early constitution of Rome, and 
was led astray by the nature of the institutions 
which he saw in his own day; and thus makes 
innumerable mistakes in treating of the history 
of the constitution. Nevertheless, he has pre- 
served to us from ancient authorities much 
that is of the greatest value to the historian 
when other light fails altogether; and for the 
student of mythology his work is a storehouse 
of ancient traditions—Dionysius also wrote 
various rhetorical and critical works; which 
abound with excellent remarks and criticisms 
on the works of the classical writers of Greece. — 
They show that he was a greater critic than 
historian. The following are the extant works 
of this class: 1. Téxyn pyropuch, addressed to 
one Hchecrates, part of which is certainly 
spurious. 2. Tep) cvvOécews dvoudrwy, treats 
of oratorical power, and on the combination of 
words according to the different styles of ora- 
tory. 8. Tay apxalwy xplois, contains cha- 
racteristics of poets, from Homer down to 
Euripides ; of some historians, such as Hero- 
dotus, Thucydides, Philistus, Xenophon, and 
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Theopompus; and, lastly, of some philosophers 
and orators. 4. Tep) tay apxaiwy pyntdpwv 
trourvnuariopol, contains criticisms on the most 
eminent Greek orators, of which we now possess 
only the first three sections, on Lycias, Iso- 
erates, and Isaeus. The other three sections 
treated of Demosthenes, Hyperides, and. Ae- 
schines ; but they are lost, with the exception of 
the first part of the fourth section, which treated 
of the oratorical power of Demosthenes. 5. 
*Em:oToA}) mpos “Aupaiov, a letter to his friend 
Ammaeus, in which he shows that most of the 
orations of Demosthenes had been delivered 
before Aristotle wrote his Rhetoric, and conse- 
quently that Demosthenes had derived no in- 
struction from Aristotle. 6. ’EmioroAt pods 
Tvaiov Mopumniov, was written by Dionysius with 
a view of justifying the unfavourable opinion 
which he had expressed upon Plato, and which 
Pompey had censured. 7. Iep! tov @ouxvdtdou 
Xapaxripos Kal Tov AoiTaY Tod avyypapéws 
idiwuarwy, was written by Dionysius at the re- 
quest of his friend Tubero, for the purpose of 
explaining more minutely what he had written 
on Thucydides. As Dionysius in this work 
looks at the great historian from his rhetorical 
point of view, his judgment is often unjust and 
incorrect. 8. Mep) tay Tod Oovevdldov idiw- 
parwy, addressed to Ammaeus. 9. Aclyapxos, 
a very valuable treatise on the life and orations 
of Dinarchus. The best editions of the com- 
plete works of Dionysius are by Sylburg, Frankf. 
1586, two vols. fol., reprinted at Leipzig, 1691; 
by Reiske, Lips. 1774. The History is edited 
separately by Kiessling, Lips. 1870.—2. Sur- 
named Chalens. because he advised the Athe- 
‘nians to coin brass money (Athen. p. 669); wrote 
rhetorical orations, which have ‘perished, and 
elegies, which are quoted by Plut. Nic.5; Arist. 
Rhet. iii. 2; Athen. pp. 668, 702.—3, Of Hera- 
clea, son of Theophantus, was a pupil of Zeno, 
and adopted the tenets of the Stoics. But in 
consequence of a most painful complaint, he 
abandoned the Stoic philosophy and joined the 
Hleaties, whose doctrine, that 7d0vf and the 
absence of pain was the highest good, had 
more charms for him than the austere ethics of 
the Stoa. Thisrenunciation of his former creed 
‘drew upon him the nickname of petaéuevos, 
z.e.the renegade, He died in his eightieth year, 
of voluntary starvation. He wrote several 
works, all of which are lost. Cicero censures 
him for having mixed up verses with his prose, 
-and for his want of elegance and refinement.— 
4, Of Magnesia, a distinguished rhetorician, 
taught in Asia between B.c, 79 and 77, when 
Cicero visited the East.—5. Of Miletus, one of 
the earliest Greek historians, or logographt, and 
a contemporary of Hecataeus, wrote a history of 
Persia (fragments by C. Miiller, 1848).—6. Of 
Mytilene, surnamed Scytobrachion, taught at 
Alexandria in the first century B.c. He wrote 
a prose work on the Argonauts, which was 
consulted by Diodorus Siculus.—7. Surnamed 
Periégétes, from his being the author of a 
Tepinynos THS ys, which is still extant; pro- 
bably lived about «.p. 800. The work contains 
a description of the whole earth, derived in 
great measure from Hratosthenes, in hexameter 
verse, and is written in a terse and elegant 
style. It enjoyed great popularity in ancient 
times. Two translations or paraphrases of it 
were made by Romans, one by Rufus Festus 
\Avienus [Avienus], and the other by the gram- 
“Marian Priscian [Priscianus]. The best edi- 
tion of the original is by Bernhardy, Lips. 
1928,—8, Of Sinope, an Athenian comic poet 
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of the Middle Comedy (fragments in Meineke).— 
9, Surnamed Thrax, from his father being a 
Thracian, was himself a native either of Alex- 
andria or Byzantium. He is also called a Rho- 
dian, because at one time he resided at Rhodes, 
and_ gave instruetions there. He also taught 
at Rome, about B.c. 80. He was a very cele- 
brated grammarian ; but only one of his works 
has come down to us: a small treatise, en 
titled réxvn ypaumartixh, which became the 
basis of all subsequent grammars, and was a 
standard book in grammar schools for many 
centuries. (Hd. Bekker, in Anecdota Gr. 1816.) 

III, Artists—l. Of Argos, a statuary, flou- 
rished B.c. 476.—2. Of Colophon, a painter, 
contemporary with Polygnotus of Thasos, whose 
works he imitated in every respect except 
in grandeur. Aristotle (Poét. 2) says that 
Polygnotus painted the likenesses of men better 
than the originals, Pauson made them warse, 
and Dionysius just like them (éuolous). It 
seems from this that the pictures of Dionysius 
were deficient in the ideal. (Cf. Aelian, V. H. 
iv. 8; Plut. Timol. 86.) 

Dionysopolis (Avovicov wéAus), a town in 
Phrygia, belonging to the conventus juridicus 
of Apamea, founded by Attalus and Humenes. 

Dionysus (Aidyucos: Hpic Aiévucos), the 
god of wine (originally a nature-god of all trees 
and of fruitfulmess in general). He is also 
called both by the Greeks and Romans Bacchus 
(Bdxxos), that is, the god who is worshipped with 
loud cries, which was originally a mere epithet 
or surname of Dionysus, and does not occur 
till after the time of Herodotus. His names 
Evius and Sabazius; are derived from the 
ery evot oaBor uttered by his worshippers (Dem. 
de Oor. p. 318, § 260) ; Bassareus from the long 
dress, called bassara, worn by his Bacchanals, 
and he is called Bromius as the god of revelry. 
Dionysus is a deity of whom small account is 
made in Homeric story. It does not appear 
that he was known to Homer as the wine-god : 
he is never so spoken of ; and Maron who gives 
the wine in Od. ix. 198 is priest of Apollo. He 
is named also in Od. xxiv. 74, in xi. 828 (in con- 
nexion with Naxos), and in JJ. xiv. 825 as born 
of Semele; but the only precise account of him 
is in Il. vi. 133, where the ‘raving’ Dionysus is 
represented as flying in terror from Lycurgus. 
The earliest mention of him as the giver of wine 
is in Hesiod (Op. 615). The history of Dionysus 
as generally represented in post-Homeric lite 
rature and art, but made up of various legends 
of different origins and dates [see below], is as 
follows. Dionysus was the son of Zeus and 
Semele the daughter of Cadmus of Thebes. It 
was generally believed that when Semele was 
pregnant, she was persuaded by Hera, who ap- 
peared to her in disguise, to request the father 
of the gods to appear to her in the same glory 
and majesty in which he was accustomed to 
approach his own wife Hera. Zeus unwillingly 
complied, and appeared to her in thunder and 
lightning. Semele was terrified and over- 
powered by the sight, and being seized by the 
flames, she gave premature birth to a child. 
Zeus saved the child from the flames, sewed 
him up in his thigh, and thus preserved him till 
he came to maturity. (Others say that Hermes 
saved him.) Various epithets which are given 
to the god refer to that occurrence, such as 
TUpLyEev7|s, Npoppadhs, unporpapnys, and tgni- 
gena {for the probable origin of the myth see 
below]. After the birth of Dionysus, Zeus 
entrusted him to Hermes, or, according to 


| others, to Persephone or Rhea, who took the 
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child to Ino and Athamas at Orchomenos, and 
persuaded them to bring him up as a gil. 
Hera was now urged on by her jealousy to 
throw Ino and Athamas into a state of madness. 
Zeus, in order to save his child, changed him 
into a ram, and carried him (or Hermes carried 
him) to the nymphs of Mt. Nysa, who brought 
him up in a cave, and were afterwards rewarded 
by Zeus, by being placed as Hyades among the 
stars. Mt. Nysa, from which the god was 
believed to have derived his name, was in 
Thrace; but mountains of the same name are 
found in different parts of the ancient world 
where he was worshipped, and where he was 


believed to have introduced the cultivation of | 


the vine. When he had grown up, Hera drove 
him mad, in which state he wandered about 
through various parts of the earth. In especial 


he made a victorious progress in the Hast, teach- | 


ing the inhabitants of the different countries of 
Asia the cultivation of the vine, and introdw- 
cing among them the elements of civilisation. 
In Euripides (Bacch. 15) his progress Kast- 
wards does not extend further than Bactria; 
but, after the conquests of Alexander, legends 
made Bacchus also reach and subjugate India. 
(Diod. ii. 88; Strab. p. 505; Verg. Aen. vi. 
805.) Hence he is frequently represented in 
works of art as drawn by tigers in triumph. 


Dionysus drawn by tigers. 


The various stories of his inflicting punishment | his mother at the same spot. 


on those who rejected him denote no doubt the 
resistance which the spread of his worship en- 
countered in various countries. [See Damascus; 
Lycurcus; Prntueus.] A legend (which may 
have grown out of a custom among sailors of 
wreathing their masts at certain times with 
vine-leaves and ivy and clusters of grapes in 
honour of vintage festivals) has been 4 favourite 
subject with poets and artists in illustration of 
the divine power of Dionysus. He hired a ship 
which belonged to Tyrrhenian pirates to take 
him from Icaria to Naxos ; but the men, instead 
of landing at Naxos, steered towards Asia to 
sell him there as a slave. Thereupon the god 
changed the mast and oars into serpents, and 
himself into a lion; ivy grew around the vessel, 
and the sound of flutes was heard on every side ; 
the sailors were seized with madness, leaped 
into the sea, and were metamorphosed into 
dolphins. (Hom. Hymn. vii; Ov. Met. iii. 582; 
Apollod. iii, 5; Hyg. Fab, 184.) The illustra- 
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(Museum Capitolinwn, vol. iv. tav. 63.) 
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4 
tion here given follows the lines of the Hymn, f 
The god is alone in the ship and the sailors are 
already dolphins below it. 


On the monument 
of Lysicrates there is another version. Satyrs 


have come to aid the god (who sits in the centre 


Dionysus in vessel. (Gerhard, Auserl. Vasenb.) 


with a lion beside him); and they are binding 
and slaying the pirates, and driving others into 
the sea as dolphins, After he had thus through 
vicissitudes of suffering and 
insult established his di- 
vine nature throughout the 
world, he took his mother 
out of Hades, called her 
Thyone, and rose with her 
into Olympus. (Pind. Ol. 
ii, 25; Pyth. iii. 98; Diod. 
iii, 62, iv. 25.) This myth 
of his descent to the under- 
world and his return with 
his mother was much re- 
garded in the highest and 
purest form of the religion 
of Dionysus, as symbolising 
future life and a triumph 
over death. The story was _ 
localised especially at Ar- 
gos, where there was an old 
tradition that Dionysus had 
descended to Hades by the 
unfathomable lake Alcyo- 
nia, at Lerna (according to 
some accounts, having been 
slain by Perseus), and re- 
gained the upper world with 
Hence mystic 
rites were celebrated annually to recall him 
from the grave. Ina beautiful Etruscan mirror 
the youthful Dionysus is shown rejoining his 
mother in the underworld, Apollo standing by. 
Origin of the Worship of Dionysus.—Hero- 
dotus (ii. 52) speaks of Dionysus as a very late 
addition to the Hellenic gods, and such doubtless 
he was under the guise familiar in Greek lite- 
rature ; but among the deities who had been 
identified with him and absorbed into his 
worship, were old gods of the country whose 
local rites gave rise to many of the legends 
about Dionysus himself. He represents among 
other attributes a nature-god of fruitfulness 
and reproduction of all trees and vegetation, 
and this from a period before the vine, after- 
wards his chief gift, had been introduced into 
Greece. The deity was a tree spirit, or a spirit 
of any other vegetable product of the earth, 
and either the tree itself or some animal re- 
garded in any locality as the incarnation of the — 
f L 
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vegetation, became sacred and received sacri- 
fices—in earlier times, even human sacrifices. 
It is thus not easy to say when the more savage 
part of the ritual of Dionysus was a remnant 
of primitive Greek worship, and when it was 
Thracian or Oriental. Of this early Greek deity 


Phupheus (Bacchus) finding Semla (Semele) in the under- 
world. See p. 294,b, (From a mirror found at Vulci.) 


of trees and vegetation incorporated into the 
worship of Dionysus, we have the survival in 
Avdvucos Sevdpirns, or evSevSpos (Plut. Symp. 
v. 1), A. ovxirns (Athen. p. 78), A. &v@i0s (Paus. 
i, 831, 2); and in archaic art the god is repre- 
sented as a rude image, half tree and half hu- 
man. The new religion of Dionysus, which 
absorbed these old beliefs and rites, and took 
their place alike in the higher mysteries and 
in peasant festivals, was derived in the first 
instance from the Thracians. Herodotus speaks 
of the three chief divinities of Thrace as 
Dionysus, Ares, and Artemis (= Bendis). The 
Thracians were notable for their strong belief 
in a future life and immortality. Herodotus 
(iv. 94) describes the fashion among the Getae 
of sending messages to their god by tossing one 
of their tribesmen upon spears, that so he 
might journey to the other world. This god, 
named Zalmaxis, seems to be the same as 
Sabazius (=Dionysus), who was worshipped 
both in Thrace and in Phrygia with orgiastic 
rites, partly Phrygian and influenced by the 
ritual of Cybele, and partly Thracian, since 
the two races were of the same origin and 
there was a near connexion in their sacred 
rites. In Thrace, as in Phrygia, was an early 
home of Dionysus; and it is probable that the 
orgiastic dances, with cymbals and drums, of 
Bacchantic women, variously called Maenades, 
Thyiades, or Clodones, was originally an in- 
cantation to wake and recall the sleeping god 
of vegetation in the spring time, a custom trace- 
able in many other nations. From Thrace the 
worship of Dionysus—perhaps simultaneously 
with the introduction of the vine, which seems 
to have come from Asia Minor through Thrace 
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into Greece—spread through Thessaly to Delphi. 
At Delphi the worship of Dionysus and his 
oracle there were older than that of Apollo. 
As deity of the vegetation of the earth, of its 
death and reproduction, Dionysus was one of 
the x@dév10: Geo, and possessed the oracular 
powers which were attributed from primitive 


Dionysus and Ampelus (the personified vine), (From a 
marble group in the British Museum.) 


times to earth-spirits. There is a conflict of 
tradition as to the claims of Poseidon, Dionysus, 
and Ge-Themis, to be the predecessors of Apollo 
in this oracle; but there is in truth no reason 
why all three should not have been in their 
various periods so regarded. The position 
occupied by Dionysus after the worship of 
Apollo gained the supremacy rather seems to 
imply that he was the immediate predecessor, 
and that he retained much of his old power 
there by a sort of compromise (as indeed may 
be indicated by the account of the battle of 
Apollo with the Python and its results); for, 
though Apollo became the great Delphic god, 
sole possessor of the oracle, and reigning at 
Delphi for nine out of the twelve months, yet 
Dionysus held a place only second to him. 
It is probable that the orgiastic worship of 
Dionysus, with its midnight torch-revels on the 
mountains of Thrace, of Parnassus and of 
Cithaeron, was in Boeotia, as at Delphi, handed 
on from Thrace, though it is possible that it 
may have reached Thebes from the islands. 
By whichever route it arrived, it found at 
Thebes the local story of the birth of the earth- 
deity, who became thereafter identified with 
Dionysus. That it was not established without 
a struggle and a victory over an older cult is 
shown in the story of PENTHEUS. The theory 
of Bachofen is probably right as to the origin 
of the strange legend regarding the birth of 
Dionysus from the thigh of Zeus: that it is an 
expression in myth for the cowvade among 
primitive tribes; 7.e. the custom of asserting 
the paternity of the father by pretending that 
the birth-pangs affected him chiefly ; so that in 
this Greek myth the struggle between the two 
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systems of kindred and descent, the maternal 
and the paternal, may be traced. (Cf. Aesch, 
Bum. 188, 258; Dict. of Ant. art. Matrimo- 
nium.) More important still from its effect on 
literature as well as on religion is the intro- 
duction of this worship into Attica. The men- 
tion in legend of the northern demes Eleutherae 
and Icaria as the first seats vf the cultivation 
of the vine and the worship of its god indicate 
that the introduction was from Boeotia. The 
myth (which is related under Icarrus) seems 
to have arisen in explanation of the rituals of 
the ascoliasmus, or peasant dance on the wine- 
skins, and the swinging images by which the 
god of trees was propitiated [cf. Dict. of Ant. 
art. Oscilla]. Dionysus so worshipped was 
especially the peasant god, and the simpler 
rites were preserved in the wine-feasts of the 
rural Dionysia. [Dict. of Ant.s.v.] The really 
important result was that from the custom of 
representing in sacred choruses the history of 
the god, as a benefactor of mankind who through 
insults and sufferings gained his victory over 
all Greek lands, the Attic 
Tragedy was developed 
as a national act of wor- 
ship to the god [Dict. 
of Ant. art. Tragoedia). 
The mysteries in the wor- 
ship of Dionysus were 
partly due to the Orphic 
rites from Thracian and 
Phrygian cult, but were 
probably more directly 
derived from the Cretan 
worship of Dionysus-Za- 
greus. The mythical story 
tells that this deity was 
born from Zeus (in the form of a snake) and 
Persephone ; that from the jealousy of Hera he 
was torn in pieces by the Titans, after he had in 
vain assumed many shapes, and lastly that of 
a bull, to escape them. His mangled body was 
buried at Delphi, but Athene gaye the heart to 
Zeus, who swallowed it and brought forth the 
new Dionysus, named Iacchus, who was nursed 
by nymphs and satyrs, and swung in the 
winnowing basket as a cradle, the ‘mystica 
vannus’ of Iacchus. The story (nearly akin to 
the Egyptian myth of Osrris, whom the Greeks 
identified with Dionysus) is a myth in the first 
place of the death in winter and renewal in 
spring of the vegetation; and the swinging of 
the basket was the ritual by which in early 
times it was sought to rouse the plant-life from 
its sleep; and in the second place it expressed 
the belief in a death and a resurrection: for 
both these reasons Iacchus (or Dionysus) was 
associated with Demeter and Core (or Perse- 
phone) in the mysteries. The notoriety of the 
evils resulting from the worst festivals of 
Dionysus, and the eyil repute of the Baccha- 
nalia, have tended to obscure the purer and 
more elevating part of the religion, but it is 
important not to forget it. The rending of 
Dionysus-Zagreus cannot be dismissed és merely 
the crushing of the grape, like the John Barley- 
corn of English ballad: it is rather the tearing 
of the victims in sayage sacrifices, possibly in 
totem sacrifices ; and in such sacrifices the deity, 
or the sacred animal (at one time a human 
sacrifice), was often slain, and the eating of the 
slaughtered victim was supposed to give to the 
worshippers some of the strength and power of 
the deity. Out of some such ritual the story 
of the death of Zagreus probably arose. The 
rites spread westwards from Crete through the 


Dionysus. 
(From a coin of Naxos in 
Sicily : 5th cent, B.C.) 


DIONYSUS . 


islands, and so reached Athens (Diod: v. 74). 
Hence perhaps the savage worship of Dionysus 
aunorhs (eater of raw flesh) at Lesbos, Chios, 
and Tenedos, betokening human sacrifice to 
the god of.vines in early times, though it may 
as probably have been derived from Thrace or 
Phrygia : for the frantic worship of the Thracian 
or the Boeotian thiasus had the same cha- 
racteristics. At Naxos his rites were less 
barbarous, and that island, which claimed also 
to be the birthplace of the god, seems to have 
passed on some of the ritual, including the 
marriage of Dionysus, to Athens. [See ARTADNE. ] 
Dionysus, or Bacchus, was introduced into the 
Roman worship through Magna Graecia and 
Etruria, and with all the worst features of the 
rites [Dict. of Ant. art. Bacchanalia], and tho 


(From a painting at Pompeii.) 


Dionysus. 


name and story of Bacchus took the place of 
the native Italian deity of the vintage. [See 
under Liser.] The animals specially sacred to 
Dionysus and sacrificed to him were the bull 
and the goat. The bull held this place as 
signifying might and strength in generation 
(possibly also, as some think, a rélic of totemism), 
and in some way identified with him, so that 
Dionysus is called BovKepws, or, ‘aureo cornu 
decorus,’ and appears on coins in the shape of 
a bull. The ram or the goat was sacrificed to 
him for the same reason, as signifying to the 
herdsmen fertility, though poets gave as a cause 
the story that the goat had eaten the vine. 
(Anth. Pal. ix. 75; Oy. Fast. i. 857; Verg. 
Georg. ii. 880.) The serpent was sacred to him 
as being one of the x@dv101 Geol, or gods of the 
earth and of the underworld. In primitive art 
Dionysus was worshipped under the rude 
emblem of the phallus, or as a figure partly 
tree partly man. In more advanced art he was 
represented as a bearded man, often of dignified 
appearance, fully clothed in the long tunic, and 
crowned with ivy or vine, often with the thyrsus 
in his hand; and this type reappears in late 
Hellenic and in Roman art. But the type 
which predominated from Praxiteles onwards, 
was that of a youth, or young man, a soft and 
almost feminine shape, with a languid expres- 
sion, naked, or clad only with a fawn-skin, and 
crowned with ivy or vine leaves : common, too 
is the representation of the infant Bacchus 


, 
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[See cut under PraxiteLes.] In many reliefs 
and pictures he has his attendant troops of 
satyrs and nymphs, and is sometimes drawn by 
tigers or panthers in allusion to his Indian 
conquests. In the scene engraved below, re- 
presenting Dionysus as the guest of a mortal 
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quence of which he was permitted to retain his 
command. (Dem. de Chers.) 

Dioscoridis Insula (A:ockopidou vijgos: Soco- 
tra), an island off the S. coast of Arabia. 
The island itself was unproductive, but it was a 
commercial emporium ; and the N. part of the 
island was inhabited 
by Arabian, Egyp- 
tian and Greek mer- 
chants (Ptol. viii. 22, 


17). 
Dioscorides (Acoo- 
koptns). 1. A dis- 


(Dict. of Ant. art. THEOXENIA|—according to 
some of Icarius ; according to others, of a suc- 
cessful poet —the god is attended by Silenus and 
youthful satyrs. 

Diophanes (Aioddvys). 1. Of Mytilene, a 
distinguished Greek rhetorician, came to Rome, 
where he instructed Tib. Gracchus and became 
his intimate friend, After the murder of Grac- 
chus, Diophanes was also put to death. (Cic. 
Brut. 27,104; Plut. Tib. Gracch. 8, 20.)—2. 
Of Nicaea, in Bithynia,in the first century B.c., 
abridged the agricultural work of Cassius 
Dionysius for king Deiotarus (Varr. R. RB. i. 1, 
10). 

Diophantus (Alopayros). 1. An Attic ora- 
tor and contemporary of Demosthenes, with 
whom he opposed the Macedonian party (Dem. 
F. L. p. 486, § 297). 2—Of Alexandria, a 
Greek writer on Algebra. His period is un- 
known: but he probably ought not to be 
placed before the end of the fifth century of 
our era. He wrote Arithmetica, in thirteen 
books, of which only six are extant, and one 
book, De Multangulis Numeris, on polygonal 
numbers. These books contain a system of 
reasoning on numbers by the aid of general 
symbols, and with some use of symbols of ope- 
raton; it treats of the solution of algebraic 
equations, determinate and indeterminate, 
simple, quadratic or cubic, with one unknown 
[see Dict. of Ant. art. Arithmetica]. Edition 
by Bachet, 1621; in German by Schulz, 1821. 

Diopithes (Avomef@ys). 1. A half-fanatic, 
half-impostor, who made at Athens an appa- 
rently thriving trade of oracles: he was much 
satirised by the comic poets (Aristoph. Hq. 
1081, Vesp. 380, Av. 988).—2, An Athenian 
general, father of the poet Menander, was sent 
out to the Thracian Chersonesus about B. c. 344, 
at the head of a body of Athenian settlers or 
 KAnpovxot. In the Chersonese he became in- 
volved in disputes with the Cardians, who were 
supported by Philip. The latter sent a letter 
of remonstrance to Athens and Diopithes was 
arraigned by the Macedonian party, but was 
defended by Demosthenes in the oration, still 
extant, on the Chersonese, B.c. 841, in conse- 


ciple of Isocrates, 
and a Greek gram- 
marian, wrote upon 
Homer. — 2, The 
author of thirty-nine 
epigrams in ~the 
Greek Anthology, 
} seems to have lived 
in Egypt about the 
time of Ptolemy 
Euergetes.— 3, Pe- 
dacius or Pedanius, 
of Anazarba in Cili- 
cia, a Greek physi- 
cian, probably lived 
in the second century 
of the Christian era. 
He has left behind him a treatise on Materia 
Medica (Mep) “YAns *Iarpirjjs), in five books, a 
work of great labour and research, which for 
many ages was received as a standard produc- 
tion. It consists of a description of all the articles 
then used in medicine, with an account of their 
supposed virtues. The other works under the 
name of Dioscorides are probably spurious. Best 
edition by Sprengel (Lips. 1829, 1830). 
Diosctri (A:dcropor: later Aidoxovpor)—that 
is, sons of Zeus—the well-known heroes, Castor 
(Kdorwp) and Pollux or Polydeuces (MoAv- 
devxns). The two brothers were sometimes called 
Castores by the Romans.—According to Homer, 
they were the sons of Leda and Tyndareus, 
king of Lacedaemon, and consequently brothers 
of Helen (Jl. iii. 236; Od. xi. 298). Hence 
they are often called by the patronymic Tyn- 
ddridae. But in later tradition they are sons 
of Zeus (Hes. ap. Schol. ad Pind. Nem. x. 150; 
Hom. Hymn. 16; Pind. Pyth. xi. 94; Eur. Or. 
1689; Theoer. xxii. 1): in Homer, too, Helen is 
the daughter of Zeus (JI. iii. 426). It is only 
in late tradition that they, like Helen, are born 
from an egg. Castor was famous for his skill 
in taming and managing horses, and Pollux for 
his skill in boxing. Both had disappeared from 
the earth before the Greeks went against Troy. 
Although they were buried, says Homer, yet 
they came to life every other day, and they 
enjoyed honours like those of the gods.—Ac- 
cording to another story again, Pollux and 
Helen only were children of Zeus, and Castor 
was the son of Tyndareus. Hence Pollux was 
immortal, while Castor was subject to old age 
and death like every other mortal. (Apollod. 
iii. 10; Hyg. Fab. 77; cf. Pind. Nem. x. 80; 
Theocr. xxiv. 180.) They were born, according 
to different traditions, at different places, such as 
Amyclae, Mount Taygetus, or in a small island 
near Pephnos (Paus. ili. 26, 2).—The fabulous life 
of the Dioscuri is marked by three great events. 
1. Their expedition against Athens. Theseus 
had carried off their sister Helen from Sparta, 
and kept her in confinement at Aphidnae, under 
the superintendence of his mother Aethra. 
While Theseus was absent from Attica, the 
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Dioscuri marched into Attica, and ravaged the 
country round the city. Academus revealed to 
them that Helen was kept at Aphidnae: the 
Dioseuri took the place by assault, carried away 
their sister Helen, and made Aethra their 
prisoner. (Plut. Thes. 41; Apollod. J. c.; Paus. 
i. 41,4; Hdt. ix. 78.) 2. Eheim part in the 
expedition of the Argonauts, as they had 
before taken part in the Calydonian hunt. 
During the voyage of the Argonauts, it once 
happened that when the heroes were de- 
tained by a vehement storm, and Orpheus 
prayed to the Samothracian gods, the storm 
suddenly subsided, and stars appeared on the 
heads of the Dioscuri. On their arrival in 
the country of the Bebryces, Pollux fought 
against Amycus, the gigantic son of Poseidon, 
and conquered him. During the Argonautic 
expedition they founded the town of Dioscurias. 
This myth indicates the connexion of the Dios- 
curi with Orphic tradition, and with the Cabiri, 
whose name is joined with theirs in some in- 
scriptions, and who are similarly sayviours from 
shipwreck. [Canrrt; Dict. of Ant. art. Cabiri.] 
3. Their battle with the sons of Aphareus. 
Once the Dioscuri, in conjunction with Idas and 
Lynceus, the sons of Aphareus, had carried 
away a herd of oxen from Arcadia. Idas ap- 
propriated the herd to himself, and drove it to 
his home in Messene. The Dioscuri then in- 
vaded Messene, drove away the cattle of which 
they had been deprived, and much more in ad- 
dition. Hence arose a war between the Dios- 
curiand the sons of Aphareus, which was carried 
on in Messene or Laconia. Castor, the mortal, 
fell by the hands of Idas, but Pollux slew 
Lynceus, and Zeus killed Idas by a flash of 
lightning. Pollux then returned to his brother, 
whom he found breathing his last, and he 
prayed to Zeus to be permitted to die with 
him. Zeus gave him the option, either to live 
as his immortal son in Olympus, or to share his 
brother’s fate and to live alternately one 
day under the earth, and the other in the 
heavenly abodes of the gods. (Pind. Nem. 
x. 60; Apollod. iii. 11; Tsetz. ad Lye.) A 
variation of the story makes the quarrel arise 
about the daughters of Lycippus, Phoebe and 
Hilaira, whom the brothers had carried off. 
They were therefore attacked by Idas and 
Lynceus, to whom the maidens were betrothed. 
(Vheoer. xxii. 187; Ov. Fast. v. 699.) Accord- 
ing to yet another form of the story, Zeus re- 
warded the attachment of the two brothers by 
placing them among the stars as Gemini 
(Hyg. Poét. Astr. ii. 22), These heroic youths 
received divine honours. Laconia was ap- 
parently the earliest home of their worship: at 
Sparta, Amyclae, and Therapne they were 
specially honoured, with war-dances and games 
(Paus. ili. 18, 14,19, iv. 27): but the Messenians 
also claimed them as gods of their country 
(Paus. iii. 26). From the Peloponnese their 
worship naturally spread to the Greek colonies 
in Sicily and Magna Graecia. Their principal 
characteristic was that of 00) cwrjpes—that is, 
mighty helpers of man—whence they were some- 
times called avaxes or &vakres: and under this 
name especially (which belonged to the Cabiri) 
they were worshipped at Athens, where they 
hada temple called aydevoy, on the northern 
slope of the Acropolis (Paus. i. 18; Dem. c. 
Steph. I. p. 1125, § 81). Phey were worshipped 
more especially as the protectors of travellers by 
sea, and their stars appeared above the ship as 
a sure sign of help (Callim. Lav. Pall. 24; 
Hor, Od, i. 8,2; i. 12, 27); a myth which is with 
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much probability derived from the phenomenon 
‘ St. Elmo’s Fire.’ Twin deities and twin heroes 
are common in all mythology: it is possibly 
right to find, as some writers do, an origin for 
the Dioscuri in Indian religion. However that 
may be, they seem to have been twin gods of 
light, and therefore on white horses (Pind. 
Pyth. i. 126) ; but they were gods of the under- 
world as well as of the heaven, and presided 
over changes from darkness to light, and from 
death to life. Hence, perhaps, their general 
character of saviours invoked in battle and in 
shipwreck. They were also the deities especi- 
ally invited as guests at the Theoxenta (Dict. 


Dioscuri on Pulvinar at the Theoxenia. (From a Greek 
vase of Camirus.) 


of Ant.s.v.]. On a vase from Camirus now in 
the British Museum, they are represented as 
coming to such a feast; and stories are told of 
punishments inflicted upon the inhospitable, 
and rewards for kindly reception-(Hdt. vi. 127; 
Paus. iii. 16). The archaic symbols of the twin 
gods were two beams (Séxava, Plut. de Am. 
Fr. i. p. 86), two amphorae, often entwined 
with snakes, or two stars; and on coins the 
stars often appear above the two horsemen. 
Their distinctive dress was the chlamys and the 
conical cap (miAos) which, however, does not 
seem to have belonged to them earlier than the 
third century B.c., when it begins to appear on 
coins. On earlier representations they are bare- 
headed, or wear the petasus. This conical cap 
was Spartan (Thue. iv. 3), but it does not appear 
why the Dioscuri received it so late, unless it be 
that it was transferred to them from the Cabiri. 
The explanation attempted was that it repre- 
sented half an egg (Lucian, Dial. Deor. 26). 
Respecting their festivals, see Dict. of Ant., arts, 
Anacetia, Dioscuria. Their usual representation 


The Dioscuri. (From a coin of Bruttium, of 3rd cent. B.C.) 


in works of art is that of two youthful horsemen 
with the egg-shaped helmets or caps, crowned 
with stars, and with spears in their hands.— 
At Rome the worship of the Dioscuri was intro- 
duced at an early time. It had passed no doubt 
from Tarentum to other parts of Italy, notably 
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to Etruria, where the Dioscuri are represented 
with the Cabiri on mirrors. Tusculum had be- 
come a special site of their worship: hence in 
the battle of Regillus the dictator, A. Postu- 
mius, following the custom of invoking the ene- 
mies’ gods, during the battle vowed a temple to 
them. It was erected in the Forum, on the 
spot where they had been seen after the battle, 
opposite the temple of Vesta. It was conse- 
erated on the 15th of July, the anniversary of 
the battle of Regillus. Similar aid had been 
given tothe Locrians, at the battle of Sagra, 


Vhe Dioscuri. (Millin, Gal, Myth., pl. 108.) 


and was afterwards given at the battle of 
Pydna, and again against the Cimbri (Cic. 
N. D. ii. 2, 6, iii. 5,11; Plut. Mar. 26). The 
equites regarded the Dioscuri as their pa- 
trons, From the year B.c. 805, the equites 
went every year, on the 15th of July, at the 
transvectio equitwm, in a magnificent proces- 
sion on horseback, from the temple of Mars 
through the main streets of the city, across the 
Forum, and by the temple of Castor and 
Pollux. [Dict. of Ant. art. Hquttes.] 

Diosciirias (Avockovpids: Atoockoupieds : Isku- 
ria), an important town in Colchis on the river 
Anthemus, NW. of the Phasis, founded by the 
Milesians, was a great emporium for all the 
surrounding people: under the Romans called 
Sebastopolis (Strab. p. 497; Procop. B: G. iv. 4). 

Dios-Hiéron (Avs ‘Iepdy: Acootepirns), a 
small town on the Cayster N, of Ephesus (Thuc. 
viii. 29). Its medieval name was Pyrgi. 

Diospolis (AvdomoAis: AtooroAirns). 1. D. 
Magna, the later name of Thebes in Egypt. 
(TrEeBAn.|—2, D. Parva, called by Pliny Jovis 
Oppidum, the capital of the Nomos Diospolites 
in Upper Egypt.—3, A town in Lower Egypt 
in the Delta near Mendes, in the midst of 
marshes.—4, (Ludd, Lydd), the name given by 
the Greek and Roman writers to the Lyppa of 
the Scriptures.—5. A town in Pontus, originally 
called CaBIRA. 

Diovis. [Juprrer.] 

Diphilus (Afd:Aos), one of the principal Athe- 
nian comic poets of the New Comedy and a con- 
temporary of Menander and Philemon, was a 
native of Sinope. He is said to have exhibited 
100 plays. Though, in point of time, Diphilus 
belonged to the New Comedy, his poetry seems 
to have had more of the character of the Middle. 
This is shown, among other indications, by the 
frequency with which he chose mythological 
subjects for his plays, and by his bringing 
on the stage the poets Archilochus, Hipponax, 
and Sappho. The Roman comic poets bor- 
rowed largely from Diphilus. The Casina of 
Plautus is a translation of his KAnpodmevor. 
His SuvamoévjcKovres was translated by Plau- 
tus in the lost play of the Commorientes, and 
was partly followed by Terence in his Adelphi. 
The Rudens of Plautus is also a translation of 
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|a play of Diphilus, but the title of the Greek 


play isnot known. (Meineke, Fragm. Com. Gr.) 

Dipoenus and Scyllis (Afmowos ka SKva- 
Aus), very ancient Greek sculptors, who are 
always mentioned together, flourished about 
B.C. 560, They were natives of Crete, whence 
they went to Sicyon, which was for a long time 
the chief seat of Grecian art. Their disciples 
were Tectaeus and Angelion, Learchus of Rhe- 
gium, Doryclidas and his brother Medon, Don- 
tas, and Theocles, who were all four Lacedae- 
monians, Dipoenus and Scyllis are sometimes 
called sons of Daedalus, by which we are only 
to understand that they belonged to the archaic 
‘Daedalian’ style of art. [Dampatus.] (Paus. 
ii. 82, iii. 17, v.17, vi. 19.) 

Dirae, a name of the Furiae. [Hummnrpss.] 

Dircé (Afpxn), daughter of Helios and wife of 
Lycus. Her story is related under AMPHION. 
Her punishment is the subject of the sculpture 
at Naples by APoLLoNIus and Tauriscus, called 


Dirce, by Apollonius and Tauriscus. 


‘The Farnese Bull,’ which shows Zethus and 
Amphion binding Dirce to the horns of the 
bull. Antiope appears in the background, and 
on the base are the hound of Zethus, the lyre 
of Amphion, and a figure representing Mount 
Cithaeron. ° 

Dirphys (Alppus: Delphi), » mountain in 
Euboea. 

Dis. [Pxuro.] 

Dium (Avov: Aveds, Acaorys: Malathria). 1. 
An important town in Macedonia on the 
Thermaic gulf, so called after a temple of Zeus. 
Here were placed the equestrian statues by 
Lysippus of the Macedonians who had fallen at 
the battle of the Granicus. (Strab. p. 330; 
Thue. iv. 78; Arrian, An. i. 16; Liv. xliv. 7.)—2. 
A town in Chalcidice in Macedonia, on the 
Strymonic gulf—3, A town in Huboea, not far 
from the promontory Cenaeum. 

Divico, the leader of the Helvetians in the 
war against L. Cassius in B.c. 107, was at the 
head of the embassy sent to Julius Caesar, 
nearly fifty years later, B.c. 58, when he was 
about to attack the Helvetians (Caes. B.G. i. 18). 

Divitiacus, an Aeduan noble and brother of 
Dumnorix, was a warm adherent of the Romans 
and of Caesar, who, in consideration of his en- 
treaties, pardoned the treason of Dumnorix in 
B.c, 58. In the same year he took the most 
prominent part among the Gallic chiefs in re- 
questing Caesar’s aid against Arioyistus; he had 
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some time before gone even to Rome to ask the 
senate to interfere, but without success. During 
this visit he was the guest of Cicero. *(Caes. 
B. G. i. 16, ii. 4, vi. 12; Cic. Div. i. 41, 90.) 

Divodirum (Metz), subsequently Medio- 
matrici, and still later Metis or Mettis, the 
capital of the Mediomatrici in Gallia Belgica 
(Caes. B. G. iv. 10; Ptol. ii. 9, 12) 

Divona. [Capurct.] 

Diyllus (AfvAdAos), an Athenian, who wrote a 
history of Greece and Sicily in twenty-six or 
twenty-seven books, from the seizure of the 
Delphic temple by Philomelus. The exact 
period at which he flourished cannot be ascer- 
tained, but he belongs to the age of the 
Ptolemies (Diod. xvi. 14,78; Athen. pp. 155, 593). 

Dobérus (AdBnpos), a town in Paconiain Mace- 
donia, E. of the river Echedorus (Thuc. ii. 98, 100). 

Docimia or Docimium (Aoxipia, Aoxiuaoy : 
Aoximeds, Aokiunvds : Kara Hissar), a town in 
Phrygia, thirty-two miles from Synnada: in its 
neighbourhood were celebrated marble quarries 
(Strab. p. 487, where the true reading is Aoxi- 
patov; p.577). 

Dodona (Awdavn), the most ancient oracle in 
Greece, was situated in Epirus, in the valley of 
the T'characovitza about eleven miles SW. of 
the town and lake of Janina (the ancient L. 
Pambotis). This site was established in 1876 by 
M. Carapanos, who excayated the foundations 
of the temple and its enclosure, and found 
numerous inscribed votive tablets. The place 
agrees with Hesiod’s description of it as a land 
of cornfields and pastures (Hes. ap. Schol. ad 
Soph. Z’rach. 1167).. The oracle was founded 
by the Pelasgians, and was dedicated to Zeus. 
The responses of the oracle were given from 
lofty oaks or beech trees, probably from a grove 
consisting of these trees. The will of the god 
was declared by the wind rustling through the 
trees; and in order to render the sounds more 
distinct, brazen vessels were suspended on the 
branches of the trees, which being set in 
motion by the wind came in contact with one 
another. These sounds were in early times 
interpreted by men, but afterwards, when the 
worship of Dione became connected with that 
of Zeus, by two or three aged women, who were 
called meAciddes or méAcrau, because pigeons were 
said to have brought the command to found the 
oracle. There were, however, also priests, called 
Selli or Helli, who had the management of the 
temple. (Il. xvi. 283; Od. xiv. 327, xix. 296; 
Hat. i. 52; Dem. Mezd. p. 531, § 53, F. L. p. 
487, § 299; Strab. pp. 829, 4023 Paus. x. 12, 5; 
Plat. Phaedr. p. 244.) The oracle of Dodona 
had less influence in historical times than in the 
heroic age. It was chiefly consulted by the 
neighbouring tribes, the Aetolians, Acarna- 
nians, and Hpirots, and by those who would not 
go to Delphi on account of its partiality for the 
Dorians. In B.c. 219, the temple was destroyed 
by the Aetolians, and the sacred oaks cut down. 
But the town continued to exist, and we hear 
of a bishop of Dodona in the council of 
Ephesus. [Dict. of Ant. art. Oraculwm.] In 
Il. ii. 750 a Thessalian Dodona is mentioned. 

Dolabella, Cornélius. 1. P., consul B.c. 283, 
conquered the Senones (Eutrop. ii. 6; Appian, 
Gall. 11).—2. Cn., curule aedile 165, in which 
year he and his colleague, Sex. Julius Caesar, 
had the Hecyra of Terence performed at the 
festival of the Megalesia. In 159 he was consul 
(Liv. xl. 42, xli. 5).—8, Cn., a partisan of Sulla, 
by whom he was made consul, 81. He atfter- 
wards received Macedonia for his province. In 
77 he was accused by the young Julius Caesar 
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of having been guilty of extortion in his pro- 
vince, but he was acquitted. (Plut. Swill. 28; 
Appian, B. C. i.100; Suet. Jul. 49, 55.)—4, Cn., 
praetor urbanus 81, when the cause of P. 
Quintius was tried; Cicero charges him with 
having acted on that occasion unjustly. The 
year after he had Cilicia for his province; C. 
Malleolus was his quaestor, and the notorious 
Verres hislegate. Dolabella not only tolerated 
the extortions and robberies committed by them, 
but shared in their booty. On his return to 
Rome, Dolabella was accused by M. Aemilius 
Scaurus of extortion in his province, and on that 
occasion Verres deserted his accomplice and 
furnished the accuser with all the necessary 
information. Dolabella was condemned, and 
went into exile. (Cic. pro Quint. 2, 8; im Verr. 
i.4, 15, 17, 29.)—5. P., the son-in-law of Cicero, 
whose daughter, Tullia, he married after di- 
vorcing his wife, Fabia, 51. He was one of the 
most profligate men of his age, and his conduct 
caused Cicero great uneasiness. On the break- 
ing out of the Civil war he joined Caesar and 
fought on his side at the battle of Pharsalia 
(48), in Africa (46), and in Spain (45). Caesar 
raised him to the consulship in 44, notwith- 
standing the opposition of Antony. After the 
murder of Caesar, he forthwith joined the 
assassins of his benefactor; but. when Antony 
gave him the province of Syria, with the com- 
mand against the Parthians, all his republican 
enthusiasm disappeared at once. On his way 
to his province he plundered the cities of Greece 
and Asia Minor, and at Smyrna he murdered 
Trebonius, who had been appointed by the 
senate proconsul of Asia. When his proceed- 
ings became known at Rome, he was declared a 
public enemy; and Cassius, who had received 
Syria from the senate, marched against him. 
Dolabella threw himself into Laodicéa, which 
was besieged by Cassius, who at length suc- 
ceeded in taking it. Dolabella, in order not 
to fall into the hands of his enemies, ordered 
one of his soldiers to kill him, 43. (Index to 
Cicero; Dio Cass. xli. 40, xlii. 29, xliii. 51, xliv. 
22, xlvii. 29; Appian, B. C. iii. 3, 7-26.) 

’ Doliché (AoAixyn). 1. The ancient name of 
the island Icarus.—2, A town in Thessaly on 
| the W. slope of Olympus (Pol. xxviii. 11; Liv. 
xlii. 53).—38. A town in Commagene, between 
Zeugma and Germanicia, also called Dolichene, 
celebrated for the worship of Jupiter Do- 
lichenus, which seems to have been brought to 
Rome by Syrian artisans in the second century 
AD. (C.LL. iii. 1201, ix. 948).—4, Or Dulichium. 
[Ecuranzs. | 

Dolichisté (AoA:yiorn: Kakava), an island 
off the coast of Lycia, opposite the promontory 
Chimaera (Ptol. v. 3). 

Dolidnes (AoAfoves), a Pelasgic people in My- 

sia, who dwelt between the rivers Aesepus and 
Rhyndacus, near Cyzicus, which was called 
after them Dolidnis (Strab. p. 575). . 
v Délon (AdAwy), a Trojan, sent by night to spy 
the Grecian camp, was taken prisoner by 
Odysseus and Diomedes, compelled to give intel- 
ligence respecting the Trojans, and then slain 
by Diomedes. The tenth book of the Tiad was 
| therefore called AoAdveia or AoAwvoporta. 

Dolonci (Adaoyror), a Thracian people in the 
Thracian Chersonesus. 
| Dolopes (AdAozmes), a powerful people in 
Thessaly, dwelt on the Enipeus, and fought be- 
fore Troy (Hom. JU. ix. 484). At a later time 
| they dwelt at the foot of Mt. Pindus; and their 
| country, called Dolopia (AoAomia), was reckoned 
: part of Epirus. [THessab1a.] 


, 
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Domitia. 1. Sister of Cn. Domitius Aheno- 
barbus [AnENnoBarBus, No. 10], and conse- 
quently an aunt of the emperor Nero. She was 
the wife of Crispus Passienus, and was mur- 
dered in her old age by Nero, who wished to get 
possession of her property.—2. Lepida, sister of 
the preceding, wife of M. Valerius Messala 
Barbatus, and mother of Messalina, was put to 
death by Claudius at the instigation of Agrip- 
pina.—3, Longina, daughter of Domitius Cor- 
bulo was first married to L. Lamia Aemilianus, 
and afterwards to the emperor Domitian. In 
consequence of her adulterous intercourse with 
Paris, an actor, Domitian repudiated her, but 
was afterwards reconciled to her. She was 
privy to Domitian’s murder. 

Domitia Gens, plebeian, was divided into the 
two illustrious families of AHENOBARBUS and 
CALVINUS. 

Domitianus, or with his full name, T. Flavius 
Domitianus Augustus, Roman emperor 4.D. 
81-96, was the younger son of Vespasian and was 
born at Rome, 4.D. 51. When Vespasian was 
proclaimed emperor by the legions in the EH. 
(69), Domitian, who was then at Rome, narrowly 
escaped being murdered by Vitellius, and con- 
cealed himself until the victory of his father’s 
party was decided. After the fall of Vitellius, 
Domitian was proclaimed Caesar, and obtained 
the government of the city till the return of his 
father, In this short time he gave full proofs of 
his sanguinary and licentious temper. Vespa- 
sian entrusted Domitian with no public affairs, 
and during the ten years of his reign (69-79), 
he lived as a private person on an estate near 
the Alban Mount; surrounded by a number 
of courtesans, and devoting a great part of his 
time to the composition of poetry and the reci- 
tation of his productions. During the reign of 
his brother Titus (79-81), he was also not 
allowed to take any part in public affairs. On 
the death of Titus (81), which was in all pro- 
bability the work of Domitian, he was pro- 
claimed emperor by the soldiers. During the 
first few years of his reign he kept a strict 
superintendence over the governors of pro- 
vinces, enacted several useful laws, endeavoured 
to correct the licentious conduct of the higher 
classes; and though he indulged his own pas- 
sions, his government was much better than 
had been expected. But his conduct was soon 
changed for the worse. His wars were mostly 
unfortunate; and his want of success both 
wounded his vanity and excited his fears, and 
thus led him to delight in the misfortunes 
and sufferings of others. In 83 he undertook 
an expedition against the Chatti, which was 
attended with no result, though on his return to 
Rome in the following year, he celebrated a 
triumph, and assumed the name of Germanicus. 
In 85 Agricola, whose success and merits ex- 
cited his jealousy, was recalled to Rome. 
[Aericona.] From 86 to 90 he had to carry on 
war with Decebalus and the Dacians, who de- 
feated the Roman armies, and at length com- 

elled Domitian to purchase peace on very 
frommilisting terms. [Drcrsauus.] It was after 
the Dacian war especially that he gave full sway 
to his cruelty and tyranny. No man of distinc- 
tion was safe unless he would degrade himself 
to flatter the tyrant. The silent fear which 
prevailed in Rome and Italy during the latter 
years of Domitian’s reign are briefly but 
forcibly described by Tacitus in the introduc- 
tion to his Life of Agricola, and his vices and 
tyranny are exposed in the strongest colours by 
the withering satire of Juvenal. All the philo- 
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sophers who lived at Rome were expelled. 
Christian writers attribute to him a persecution 
of the Christians likewise, but there is some 
doubt upon the matter; and the belief seems to 
haye arisen from the strictness with which he 
exacted the tribute from the Jews, and which may 
have caused much suffering to the Christians also, 
Many conspiracies had been formed against his 
life, and at length three officers of his court 
assisted by Domitia, the emperor’s wife, had him 


Domitian, Roman Emperor, A.D. 81-96. 


Obv., head of Domitian, IMP. CAES. DOMIT. AVG. 
GERM. P. M. T. POTEST. XIII.; rev., figure of Mi- 
nerya, with legend IMP. XXII, COS. XVII. CENS. PPP, 
(i.e. Perpetuus). 

murdered by Stephanus, a freedman, on the 18th 

of September, 96. (Tac. Hist. iii., iv., Agric. 

39-45; Suet. Dom.; Dio Cass. lvi., lvii.; 

Juvenal.) 

Domitilla, Flavia. 1. The first wife of Ves- 
pasian, and mother of Titus, Domitian, and 
Domitilla.—2. Daughter of Vespasian, married 
to her cousin Flavius Clemens, and condemned 
with him on a charge of ‘atheism’ and ‘ Juda- 
ising ’—that is, Christianity (Suet. Dom, 18; 
Dio Cass. Ixvii. 14). Her tomb exists in the 
catacombs at Rome—‘ Coemiterium Domitillae.’ 
[See Dict. of Christ. Biogr. art Domitilla.] 

Domitius Afer. [Arpnr.] 


Domitius Corbiilo. [Corsuto.] 
Domitius Marsus. [Marsus.] 
Domitius Ulpianus. [Uxpranus.] 


Domna, Julia, of Emesa, was born of humble 
parents, and married the emperor Septimius 
Severus, when he was in a private station. She 
was beautiful and profligate, but at the same 
time gifted with strong powers of mind, and 
fond of literature and of the society of literary 
men, She had great influence over her hus- 
band, and after his death was entrusted by her 
son Caracalla with the administration of the 
most important affairs of state. After the 
murder of Caracalla, she was at first kindly 
treated by Macrinus; but having incurred the 
suspicions of Macrinus, and being commanded 
to quit Antioch, she put an end to her own life 
by voluntary starvation, a.p. 217. (Vit. Sept. 
Sever... Caracall., and Macrin.; Dio Cass. 
Ixxiy. 8, Ixxy. 15, Ixxvii. 2-18, Ixxviii. 23.) 

Donatus, Aelius. 1. A celebrated gram- 
marian, who taught at Rome in the middle of 
the fourth century, and was the preceptor of 
Saint Jerome. His most famous work is a 
system of Latin Grammar, which has formed 
the groundwork of most elementary treatises 
upon the same subject, from his own time to 
the present day. It has been usually published 
in the form of two separate tracts: 1. Ars s. 
Editio Prima, de literis, syllabis, pedibus, et 
tonis; 2. Hditio Secunda, de octo partibus 
orationis; to which are commonly annexed 
De barbarismo, De soloecismo, De ceteris 
vittis; De metaplasmo; De schematibus ; 
De tropis; but in the edition of Lindemann 
(in Corpus Gramm, Latin. Lips. 1831) these 
are all combined under one general title, Donati 
Ars Grammatica tribus libris comprehensa. 
We also possess introductions (enarrationes) 
and scholia, by Donatus, to five out of the six 
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plays of Terence, those to the Heawtontimoru- 
menos having been lost. Ed. by Reifferscheid, 
1860. Donatus was also the author of a com- 
mentary on the Georgics and Aeneid, often 
quoted by Servius, but with no approbation. 
The preface and introduction are extant (ed. HK, 
Wolffiin). {The Life of Virgil prefixed to the 
commentary of Donatus was. chiefly derived 
from Suetonius, De Vir. illustr., whose materials 
were furnished by Asconius, L. Varius, and 
Melissus. It is of great value, though it has 
many mediaeval interpolations.|—2. Tiberius 
Claudius Donatus, towards the end of the 
fourth century was the author of a commentary 
on the Aeneid which survives, but is of small 
value. Ed. by Reifferscheid, 1860. 

Doniisa or Doniisia (Aovovcla: Aovotcws: 
Stenosa), one of the smaller Sporades in the 
Aegaean sea, S. of Naxos, subject to the 
Rhodians in early times. It produced green 
marble, whence Virgil (Aen. iii. 125) calls the 
island viridis. Under the emperors it was used 
as a place of banishment (Tac. Amn. iy. 80). 

Dora, Dorus, Dorum (7a Adpa, Adpos: Aw- 
plrns), called Dor in the O. T., the most 
southerly town of Phoenicia on the coast, on a 
kind of peninsula at the foot of Mt. Carmel. 
Under the Seleucidae it was a strong fortress, 
and was included in Coele-Syria. It subse- 
quently fell into decay, but was restored and 
again made a fortified place by the Roman 
general Gabinius. (Jos. Ant. xiv. 4, 4.) 

Dorieus (Awpieds). 1, Eldest son of Anaxan- 
drides, king of Sparta, by his first wife, was, 
however, born after the son of the second mar- 
riage, Cleomenes, and therefore excluded from 
the immediate succession. [ANAXANDRIDES.] 
On the accession of Cleomenes to the throne, 
Dorieus left Sparta to establish for himself a 
kingdom elsewhere. He led his colony first to 
Libya ;-but, driven away thence, he passed over 
to Eryx in Sicily, where he fell in a battle with 
the Egestaeans and Carthaginians, about B.c. 
508. (Hdt. v. 41-66; Diod. iv. 23; Paus. iii. 
16, 4.)\—2. Son of Diagoras of Rhodes [Dra- 
GorRAS], was celebrated for his victories in all 
the great Grecian games. He settled in Thurii, 
and from this place, after the defeat of the 
Athenians at Syracuse, he led thirty galleys to 
the aid of the Spartan cause in Greece, B.c. 412. 
He continued to take an active part in the war 
till 407, when he was captured by the Athenians; 
but the people, in admiration of his size and 
beauty, dismissed him without a ransom. He 
is said at a later time to have been put to death 
by the Spartans, (Thuc. viii. 85, 44; Xen. 
Hell. i. 1, 5.) 

Dorimachus (Aopiuayxos), a native of Tri- 
chonium in Aetolia, led a band of freebooters 
to plunder Messenia in B.c. 221, and fought 
against that country during the two following 
years. In 220 he was chosen general of the 
Aetolians, and in an invasion of Epirus de- 
stroyed the temple of Dodona. In 211 he made 
a treaty with the Romans against Philip. (Pol. 
iy. 3-19, v. 1-17, ix. 42, xviii. 87; Liv. xxvi. 24.) 

Doris (Awpis). 1. Daughter of Oceanus and 
Thetis, wife of her brother Nereus, and mother 
of the Nereides. The Latin poets sometimes 
use the name of this divinity for the sea itself. 
(Verg. Eclog. x. 5.)\—2. One of the Nereides, 
daughter of the preceding. 

oris (Adpis). 1, A small and mountainous 
country in Greece, formerly called Dryépis 
(Apvoris), was bounded by Thessaly on the N., 
by Aetolia on the W., by Locris on the S., and 
by Phocis on the E. It contained four towns 
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—Boum, Citinium, Erineus, and Pindus—which 
formed the Dorian tetrapolis. These towns 
never attained any consequence, and in the 
time of the Romans were in ruins; but the 


| country is of importance as the home of the 


Dorians (Awpieis: Dores), one of the great 
Hellenic races, who claimed descent from the 
mythical Dorus. [Dorus.] The Dorians, how- 
ever, had not always dwelt in this land. Hero- 
dotus relates (i. 56), that they first inhabited 
Phthiotis in the time of Deucalion; that next, 
under Dorus, they inhabited Histiaeotis at the 
foot of Ossa and Olympus; that, expelled from 
thence by the Cadmeans, they settled on Mt. 
Pindus; and that they subsequently took up 
their abode in Dryopis, afterwards called Doris. 
Their fifth and last migration was to Pelopon- 
nesus, which they conquered, according to 
tradition, eighty years after the Trojan war. 
It was related that Aegimius, the king of the 
Dorians, had been driven from his dominions 
by the Lapithae, but was reinstated by Hera- 
cles; that the children of Heracles hence took 
refuge in this land when they had been ex- 
pelled from Peloponnesus ; and that it was to 
restore them to their rights that the Dorians 
invaded Peloponnesus. Accordingly, the con- 
quest of Peloponnesus by the Dorians is usually 
called the Return of the Heraclidae, under 
which story probably lies the fact that the 
Dorians were aided by the Aetolians in the 
conquest of Peloponnesus. [See HEracirpag.] 
—The Dorians were divided into three tribes: 
the Hylleis (“fAdrcis), Pamphyli (Tdupvaot), 
and Dymanes (Avuaves). The first derived 
their name traditionally from Hyllus, son of 
Heracles; the last two, from Pamphylus and 
Dymas, sons of Aegimius. It is probable that 
the name Pamphyli denoted a tribe made up 
of a number of scattered elements [Dict. of 
Ant. art. Tribus]. The Dorians were the 
ruling class throughout Peloponnesus; the old 
inhabitants were reduced to slavery, or became 
subjects of the Dorians under the name of 
Perioect (Meptoixor). (Dict. of Antig. art. 
Perioeci.)—2, A district in Asia Minor consist- 
ing of the Dorian settlements on the coast of 
Caria and the neighbouring islands. Six of 
these towns formed a league, called the Dorian 
hexapolis, consisting of Lindus, Ial¥sus, and 
Camirus in the island of Rhodes, the island 
Cos, and Cnidus and Halicarnassus on the 
mainland. There were also other Dorian 
settlements in the neighbourhood, but they ~ 
were never admitted to the league. The mem- 
bers of the hexapolis were accustomed to cele- 
brate a festival with games on the Triopian 
promontory near Cnidus, in honour of the 
Triopian Apollo; the prizes in those games 
were brazen tripods, which the victors had to 
dedicate in the temple of Apollo; and Halicar- 
nassus was struck out of the league, because 
one of her citizens carried the tripod to his house 
instead of leaving it in the temple. The hexa- 
polis thus became a pentapolis. (Hdt. i. 144.) 

Doriscus (Aopickos), a town in Thrace at the 
mouth of the Hebrus, in the midst of an ex- 
tensive plain of the same name, where Xerxes 
reviewed his vast forces (Hdt. v. 98). 

Dorso, C. Fabius, greatly distinguished him- 
self when the Capitol was besieged by the 
Gauls, B.c. 390. The Fabian gens was accus- 
tomed to celebrate a sacrifice at a fixed time 
on the Quirinal hill, and accordingly, at the 
appointed time, C. Dorso, who was then a 
young man, descended from the Capitol, carry- 
ing the sacred things in his hands, passed in 
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safety through the enemy’s posts, and, after 
performing the sacrifice, returned in safety to 
the Capitol. (Liv. v. 46, 52; Val. Max. i. 1, 11.) 

Dorus (AGpos), the mythical ancestor of the 
Dorians, is described either as a son of Hellen 
and the nymph Orseis, and a brother of Xuthus 
and Aeolus, or as a son of Apollo and Phthia, 


‘and a brother of Laodocus and Polypoetes 


(Hdt. i.56; Diod. iv. 37, 58; Apollod. i. 7). 

Dorylaeum (AoptAaov: Aopvdacds: Eski- 
Shehr), » town in Phrygia Epictetus, on the 
river Thymbris, with warm baths which are 
used at the present day; important under the 
Romans as the place from which the roads 
diverged to Pessinus, Iconium, and Apamea 
(Strab. p. 576; Athen. p. 48). 

Dosiadas (Awoiddas), of Rhodes, the author 
of two poems in the Greek Anthology, the 
verses of which are so arranged that each poem 
presents the profile of an altar. 

Dosithéus (Awct@cos), surnamed Magister, a 
Greek grammarian, taught at Rome about 
A.D. 207. He has left behind him a work 
entitled ‘Epunveduara, of which the first and 
second books contain a Greek grammar written 
in Latin, and Greek-Latin and Latin-Greek 
glossaries. The third book, which is the most 
important, contains translations from Latin 
authors into Greek, and vice versd, and has 
been published by Bécking, Bonn, 1832. 

Dossennus Fabius, or Dorsennus, an an- 
cient Latin comic dramatist, censured by 
Horace (Ep. ii. 1. 178) on account of the exag- 
gerated buffoonery of his characters. It 
appears that the name Dossennus (like that of 
Macchus) was appropriated to one of the 
standard characters in the Atellane farces. 
Hence some have supposed that Dossennus in 
Horace is not the name of a real person. 

Dotium (Adriov: Awrieds), a town and plain 
in Thessaly S. of Mt. Ossa, on the lake Bobeis 
(Strab. pp. 61, 442). 

Drabeseus (ApdBnoxos, also. ApdBickos), a 
town in Edonis in Macedonia, on the Strymon 
(Thue. i, 108, iv. 102; Strab. p. 331). 

Dracanon (Apdxavoy), a town and promon- 
tory in the island Icaria. 

Draco (Apdkwy), the author of the first 
written code of laws at Athens, which were 
called @ecpol, as distinguished from the yduor 
of Solon—that is to say, he adopted the custo- 
mary penalties which had usually been in- 
flicted by archons, and stereotyped them by 
‘committing them to writing; hence the severity 
belonged to the times rather than to the man. 
In this code he affixed the penalty of death to 
almost all crimes—to petty thefts, for instance, 
as well as to sacrilege and murder—which gave 
occasion to the remark that his laws were written 
not in ink, but in blood (Demades ap. Plut. Sol. 
17). We are told that he himself defended this 
extreme harshness by saying that small offences 
deserved death, and that he knew no severer 
punishment for great ones. His legislation is 
placed in B.c. 621. After the legislation of 
Solon (594), most of the laws of Draco fell into 
disuse; but some of them were still in force at 
the. end of the Peloponnesian war, as_ for 
instance the law which permitted the injured 
husband to slay the adulterer, if taken in the 
act. (Paus. ix. 86,4; Dem. c. Avistocr. p. 637, 


~§54.) In fact the laws of Draco on homicide 


generally seem to have been incorporated in 
the subsequent legislation (see Dict. of Ant. 
art. Phonos). Buta much greater importance 


than that of a mere codifier of criminal law is 
assigned to Draco in Aristotle’s recently dis- 
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covered ’A@nvaiwy moAiTreia, Where we are told 
that Draco was a political reformer and the 
author of much of the constitution hitherto 
ascribed to Solon: especially that he created 
the senate of 400, established a property quali- 
fication, and gave a more definite shape to the 
Kcclesia. If this passage is both genuine and 
authentic there is some difficulty in reconciling 
it with Aristotle’s statements in the Politics 
that Draco did not meddle with the constitu- 
tion. It may be that the germs of these 
political institutions already existed and were 
more clearly defined by Draco. (Aristot. Pol. 
ii. 12, 18=p. 1274; Rhet. ii. 253 °A@. mod. 45 
Paus. ix. 86; Plut. Sol. 17; Gell. xi. 18.) 

Dracontius, Blossius Aemilius, a Christian 
poet of Carthage: wrote in the fifth century 
A.D. (1) De Laudibus Dei in three books; (2) a 
collection of short mythological epics; (8) an 
elegiac poem called Satisfactio, an apology to 
the Vandal king Gunthamund (a.p. 484-496) 
for having praised one of his enemies. His 
verses are framed on classical models, but are 
often too rhetorical. It is thought that the 
Orestis tragoedia, written in similar style, 
is also the work of Dracontius. (This is edited 
by Mihly, Lips. 1866.) Ed. by Bihrens, Poét. 
Lat. Min.; by Von Duhm, 1873. 

Drangiana (Apayyiavy: Sedjestdn), a part 
of Ariana, was bounded by Gedrosia, Carmania, 
Arachosia, and Aria. It sometimes formed a 
separate satrapy, but was more usually united 
to the satrapies either of Arachosia or of 
Gedrosia, or of Aria. The chief product of the 
country was tin: the chief river was the 
Erymanthus or Erymandrus (Hilmend or 
Hindmend). In the N. of the country dwelt the 
Drangae (Apdyyau), a warlike people, from whom 
the province derived its name: their capital 
was Prophthasia. The Zarangae, Sarangae, or 
Darandae, who are also mentioned as inhabit- 
ants of the country, are probably only other 
forms of the name Drangae. The Ariaspae 
inhabited the S. part. [ArRrAsPa£.] 

Draudacum (Dardasso), a fortress of the 
Penestae in Greek Illyria (Liv. xliii. 19). 

Dravus (Drave), a tributary of the Danube, 
rises in the Noric Alps near Aguntum, flows 
through Noricum and Pannonia; and, after 
receiving the Murius (Mwhr), falls into the 
Danube E. of Mursa (Hsseck) (Strab. p. 814; 
Plin. iii. 189). 

Drécanum. (Apéxavoy) a promontory on the 
W. side of the island Cos. 

Drepanius, Latinus Pacatus, a friend of 
Ausonius, and a correspondent of Symmachus, 
delivered a panegyric on the emperor Theo- 
dosius, A.D. 391, after the victory of the latter 
over Maximus. It is the eleventh in the col- 
lection of the Panegyrici Veteres. 

Drépanum (Apérayoy: Aperaveds), that is, a 
sickle. 1. Also Drepana (rad Apémava), more 
rarely Drépane (Z'rapani), a seaport town in 
the NW. corner of Sicily, so called because the 
land on which it was built was in the form of a 
sickle. It was founded by the Carthaginian 
Hamilcar, at the commencement of the first 
Punic war, and was one of the chief naval 
stations of the Carthaginians; it was the 
attempt of Hanno to effect its relief that 
brought on the battle of Aegates Insulae (Pol. 
i, 41-51; Liv. xxviii. 41). Under the Romans 
it was an important commercial town. It was 
here that Anchises died, according to Virgil. 
(Cie. Verr. iv. 17; Ptol. iii. 4; Verg. Aen. iii. 
707, v. 24; Dionys, i. 52.)—2, A promontory in 
Achaia. [Rutum.]—3, The ancient name of 
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4. Corcyra.—4, Also Drépane, a town in Bithynia, 
on the Sinus Astacenus, the birthplace of 
Helena, mother of Constantine the Great, in 
whose honour it was called Helenopolis, and 
made animportant place. In its neighbourhood 
were medicinal baths, which Constantine the 
Great frequently used in the latter part of his life. 

Drepsa (Apéla, also “Adpata, Adpaia, 
Apdwaxa: Anderab or Inderab), a town in the 
NE. of Bactriana, on the frontiers of Sogdiana. 

Drilae (ApiAc), a brave people in Pontus, 
near Trapezus (Xen. Anab. vy. 2, 14). 

Drilon, a river in Llyricum, flows into the 
Adriatic near Lissus (Strab. p. 316). : 

Dromichaetes (Apouixatrns), king of the Ge- 
tae, took Lysimachus prisoner. [Lysrmacuus.] 

Dromos Achilléus, [AcuiLEvs Dromos.] 

Druentia (Durance), a large and rapid river 
in Gallia Narbonensis, rises in the Alps, and 
flows into the Rhone near Avenio (Avignon). 

Drina (Dréme), a river in Gallia Narbonen- 
sis, rises in the Alps at M. Genbvre, near 
Briamcon, and flows into the Rhone §S. of 
Valencia (Valence) (Liy. xxi. 31; Strab. p. 203; 
Sil. It. iii. 478). 

Drusilla. 1. Livia, mother of the emperor 
Tiberius and wife of Augustus. [Livra.|—2. 
Daughter of Germanicus and Agrippina, mar- 
ried first to L. Cassius Longinus, and after- 
wards to M. Aemilius Lepidus; but she lived 
in incestuous intercourse with her brother 
Caligula, whose passion for her exceeded all 
bounds. On her death, in“s.p. 38, he com- 
manded that she should be worshipped, by the 
name Panthea, with the same honours as 
Venus. (Tac. Ann. vi. 15; Suet. Cal. 24; Dio 
Cass, lix. 11.)—3, Daughter of Herodes Agrippa 
I., king of the Jews, married first Azizus, king 
of Emesa, whom she divorced, and secondly 
Felix, the procurator of Judea. She was pre- 
sent when St. Paul preached before Felix in 
A.D. 60 (Jos. Ant. xix. 7). Tacitus (Hist. y. 9) 
speaks of Drusilla the wife of Felix as being 
grand-daughter of Antony and Cleopatra, pro- 
bably daughter of Julia. Some reconcile this 
with Josephus by supposing two Drusillas wives 
of Felix (cf. Suet. Claud. 28). 

Driisus, the name of a distinguished family 
of the Livia gens. It is said that one of the 
Livii acquired the cognomen Drusus for him- 
self and his descendants by having slain in 
close combat one Drausus, a Gallic chieftain 
(Suet. Tib. 3).—1. M. Livius Drusus, tribune 
of the plebs with C. Gracchus, B.c. 122. He 
was a staunch adherent of the aristocracy, and 
after putting his veto upon the laws proposed by 
Gracchus, he brought forward almost the very 
same measures, in order to gain popularity for 
the optimates. He proposed to release from 
rent those who received land under the law of 
Gracchus; to declare their allotments inalien- 
able, and to plant twelve colonies. These 
laws were passed, and the people did not re- 
elect Gracchus as tribune. The success of his 
measures earned for him the designation 
patronus senatus. Drusus was consul 112, 
obtained Macedonia as his province, and con- 
quered the Scordisci. (Appian, B. C.i. 28; Plut. 
C. Gracch. 8-11; Livy. Hp. 63.)—2. M. Livius 
Drusus, son of No. 1, an eloquent orator, and a 
man of great energy and ability. He was 
tribune of the plebs, 91, in the consulship of L. 
Marcius Philippus and Sex. Julius Caesar. 
Although, like his father, he belonged to the 
aristocratical party, he meditated the most 
extensive and organic changes in the Roman 
state. To relieve the people and to reform the 
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constitution he proposed to increase the 
largesses of corn, to reserve all the undistri- 
buted land in Italy and Sicily for colonies of 
citizens, to take away the office of jurymen 
fronz the equestrian order, and lastly he pledged 
himself to give the Roman franchise to the 
Italian allies. Neither the senate nor the 
equites were satisfied with the judicial 
reform, though he tried to content the latter 
by proposing that 300 equites should be added 
to the senate. The Roman populace also were 
opposed to the Roman franchise being given to 
the Latins and the Socii, which measure, 
though not yet formally proposed by Drusus, 
was known to be intended. The senate per- 
ceiving the dissatisfaction of all parties, yoted 
that all the laws of Drusus, being carried 
against the auspices, were null and void 
from the beginning. Shortly after, as Drusus 
was entering the hall of his own house, he 
was stabbed, and died a few hours afterwards. 
The assassin was never discovered, and no 
attempts were made to discover him. Caepio 
and Philippus were both suspected of haying 
suborned the crime; but Cicero attributes it to 
Q. Varius. The death of Drusus destroyed 
the hopes of the Socii, and was thus immedi- 
ately followed by the Social war, which his 
policy would have averted. (Appian, B. C.i.35; 
Cic. de Or. i. 25; Liv. Hp. 71; Diod. xxxvii. 
10.)—3, Livius Drusus Claudianus, father of 
Livia, who was the mother of the emperor 
Tiberius. He was one of the gens Claudia, and 
was adopted by a Livius Drusus. It was 
through this adoption that the Drusi became 
connected with the imperial family. The 
father of Livia, after the death of Caesar, 
espoused the cause of Brutus and Cassius, and, 
after the battle of Philippi (42), being pro- 
scribed by the conquerors, he killed himself in 
his tent.—4,. Claudius Drusus Nero, commonly 
called by the moderns Drusus Senior, to 
distinguish him from No. 5, was the son of Tib, 
Claudius Nero and Livia, and younger brother 
of the emperor Tiberius. He was born in the 
house of Augustus three months after the 
marriage of Livia and Augustus, 38. Drusus, 
as he grew up, was more liked by the people 
than was his brother. His manners were 
affable, and his conduct without reproach. He 
married Antonia, the daughter of the triumvir, 
and his fidelity to his wife was a theme of 
admiration in a profligate age. He was greatly 
trusted by Augustus, who employed him in 
important offices. He carried on the war 
against the Germans, and penetrated far into 
the interior of the country. In 15, in conjunc- 
tion with Tiberius, he defeated the Rhaeti and 
Vindelici (Dio Cass. liv. 19-22; Hor. Od. iv. 4). 
In 12 he drove the Sicambri and their allies 
out of Gaul, crossed the Rhine, then followed 
the course of the river down to the ocean, and 
subdued the Frisians. It was apparently 
during this campaign that Drusus dug a canal 
(Fossa Drusiana) from the Rhine near Arn- 
heim to the Yssel, near Doesberg: and he 
made use of this canal to sail from the Rhine 
into the ocean (Tac. Ann. xiii. 55, Hist. v. 
19). In his second campaign (11), Drusus sub- 
dued the Usipetes, invaded the country of the 
Sicambri, and passed on through the territory 
of the Cherusci as far as the Visurgis (Weser). 
On his return he was attacked by the united 
forces of the Germans, and defeated them with 
great slaughter.—In his third campaign (10), 
he conquered the Chatti and other German 
tribes, and then returned to Rome, where he 
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was made consul for the following year.—In 
his fourth campaign (9), which he carried on as 
consul, he advanced as far as the Albis (Hlbe), 
sweeping everything before him. It is said 
that he had resolved to cross the Elbe, but was 
deterred by the apparition of a woman of 
dimensions greater than human, who said to 
‘him in the Latin tongue, ‘Whither goest thou, 
insatiable Drusus? The Fates forbid thee to 
advance. Away! The end of thy deeds and 
thy life is nigh’ (Dio Cass. lv. 1; Suet. Claud. 
1). On the return of the army to the Rhine, 
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Drusus died in consequence of a fracture of his 
leg, which happened through a fall from his 
horse. Upon receiving tidings of the dangerous 
illness of Drusus, Tiberius immediately crossed 
the Alps, and after travelling with extraordi- 
nary speed arrived in time to close the eyes of 
his brother. Tiberius brought the body to 
italy : it was burnt in the field of Mars, and the 
ashes deposited in the tomb of Augustus. (Liv. 
Ep. 140; Val. Max. v. 5.)—85. Drusus Caesar, 
commonly called by modern writers Drusus 
Junior, was the son of the emperor Tiberius 
by his first wife, Vipsania. He married Livia, 
the sister of Germanicus. After the death of 
Augustus, 4.D. 14, he was sent into Pannonia to 
quell: the mutiny of the legions. In 15 he was 
consul, and in 16 he was sent into Illyricum: 
he succeeded in fomenting dissension~ among 
the Germanic tribes, and destroyed the power 
of Maroboduus. In 21 he was consul a second 
time; and in 22 he received the tribunicia 
potestas, by which he was pointed out as the 
intended successor to the empire. But Sejanus, 
the favourite of Tiberius, aspired to the empire. 
He seduced Livia, the wife of Drusus, and 
persuaded her to’ become the murderer of her 
husband. A poison was administered to 
Drusus, which terminated his life by a lingering 
disease, that was supposed at the time to be 
the consequence of intemperance, A.D. 23. (Tac. 
Ann. iv. 8-11; Suet. Tid. 62.)\—6. Drusus, 
second son of Germanicus and Agrippina. 
After the death of Drusus, the son of Tiberius 
[No. 5], Drusus and his elder brother Nero 
became the heirs to the imperial throne. Sejanus 
therefore resolved to-get rid of them both. He 
first engaged Drusus in the plots against his 
elder brother, which ended in the banishment 
and death of that prince. [Nrro.] The turn 
of Drusus came next. He was accused in 380, 
and condemned to death as an enemy of the 
state. Tiberius kept him imprisoned for three 
years, and then starved him to death, 33. (Tac. 
Ann. vi. 23; Suet. Tid. 54.) 
Dryades. [Nympnan.] 
‘Dryas (Apvas), father of the Thracian king 
Lycurevs, who is hence called Dryantides. 
Drymaea or Drymus (Apupata, Apuuds : Apu- 
“ucts; Baba ?), a town in Phocis, a little S. of 
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the Cephissus, was destroyed by Xerxes (Hdt, 
vill. 33; Paus. x. 3; Liv. xxviii. 7). 

Drymus (Apuyds). 1, See Drymaza.—2, In 
Attica, on the frontiers of Boeotia. 

Drymussa (Apypodcca: Apuyovacaios), an 
island in the Hermaean gulf, off the coast of 
Tonia, opposite Clazomenae. 

Dryope (Apuérn), daughter of king Dryops, 
and the playmate of the Hamadryades on Mt. 
Oeta. She was beloved by Apollo, who, to gain 
possession of her, metamorphosed himself into 
a tortoise. Dryope took the creature into her 
lap, whereupon the god changed himself into a 
serpent. The nymphs fled away in affright, 
and thus Apollo remained alone with Dryope. 
Soon after she married Andraemon, but became, 
by Apollo, the mother of Ampuissus. Dryope 
was afterwards carried off by the Hamadryades, 
and became a nymph. (Ant. Lib. 82; Ov. Met. . 
ix. 881. 

Dryopes (Apvdmes), a Pelasgic people, de- 


scended from a mythical ancestor Dryops, dwelt 


first in Thessaly, from the Sperchéus to Par- 
nassus, and afterwards in Doris, which was 
originally called from them Dryopis (Apvozis). 
Driven out of Doris by the Dorians, they mi- 
grated to other countries, and settled at Her- 
mione and Asine in Peloponnesus, at Styrus 
and Carystus in Euboea, and in the island of 
Cythnus, and in Ionia; part also were esta- 
blished in Epirus, near Ambracia, in whicl 
district the name Dryopis remained. (Hdt. viii 
43, 46, 73; Strab. p. 873; Paus. iv. 84, v. 1, 
Dicaearch. v. 30.) 

Dryops (Apvoy), son of the river-god Sper- | 
chéus and the Danaid Polydora, or of Lycaon * 
and Dia, the daughter of Lycaon, the mythical 
ancestor of the Dryopes (Paus. iy. 84). 

Dryos Cephalae (Apuds KeaAat), a narrow 
pass of Mt. Cithaeron, between Athens and 
Plataeae. 

Dibis (Dowbs), a river in Gaul, rises in M. 
Jurassus (Jura), flows past Vesontio (Besangon), 
and falls into the Arar (Sadéne) near Cabillonum 
(Chdalons) (Strab: p. 186; Ptol. ii. 10). 

Dubris Portus (Dover), a seaport town of the 
Cantii, in Britain: here was a fortress erected 
by the Romans against the Saxon pirates. 

Ducas, Michael, a Byzantine historian, held 
a high office under Constantine XIIT., the last 
emperor of Constantinople. After the capture 
of Constantinople, A.D. 1458, he fled to Lesbos. 
His history extends from the death of John VI. 
Palaeologus, 1855, to the capture of Lesbos by 
the Turks, 1462. The best edition is by Bekker, 
Bonn, 1834. 

Dicétius (Aovrérios), a chief of the Sicels, 
the native tribes in the interior of Sicily, en- 
larged and fortified his native town Menaenum, 
and afterwards founded a new city, Palice, in 
the plain below, near the sanctuary of the 
Palici. He carried on a formidable war in the 
middle of the fifth century B.c, against the 
Greeks in the island; but having been at last 
defeated in a great battle by the Syracusans, 
he repaired to Syracuse as a suppliant,-and 
placed himself at their mercy. The Syracusans 
spared his life, but sent him into an honourable 
exile at Corinth. He returned soon afterwards 
to Sicily, and founded the city of Calacte. He 
died about B.c. 440. (Diod. xi. 76-92, xii. 8, 29.) 

Duilius. 1, M., tribune of the plebsx.c. 471 
He was one of the chief leaders of the plebeians, 
and it was on his advice that the plebeians mi- 
grated from the Aventine to the Mons Sacer, 
just before the overthrow of the decemvirs. 
He was then elected tribune of the plebs a 
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second time, 449. (Liv. ii. 58, 61, iil, 52-64; 
Diod. xi. 68; Dionys. xi. 46.)—2. K., one of the 
decemyirs, 450, on whose overthrow he went 
into voluntary exile (Liv. iii. 58.)—3, C., con- 
sul 260, with Cn. Cornelius Scipio Asina, in the 
first Punic War. In this year the Romans 
built their first fleet, using for their model a 
Carthaginian vessel which ‘had been thrown on 
the coast of Italy. The command of this fleet 
was given to Scipio, who was defeated by 
the Carthaginians off Lipara. Therewpon 
Duilius was entrusted with the command, 
and as he perceived the disadvantages under 
which the clumsy ships of the Romans were 
labouring, he devised the grappling irons by 
means of which the enemy’s ships might be 
drawn towards his, and the sea-fight thus 
changed into a land-fight. By this means he 
gained a brilliant victory over the Carthaginian 
fleet near Mylae, and then. prosecuted the war 
in Sicily with success, relieving Egesta, and 
Saking Macella by assault. On his return to 


Columna Rostrata of Duilius. (From a copy in Museum 

of the Capitol.) 
Rome, Duilius celebrated a splendid triumph, 
for it was the first naval victory that the Ro- 
mans had ever gained, and the memory of it 
was perpetuated by a column which was erected 
in the forum, and adorned with the beaks of the 
conquered ships (Colwmna Rostrata). This 
column was dug out of the ground in the 16th 
century, but the inscription upon it is not of 
the time of Duilius. It has affected archaisms 
side by side with later forms, and must be as- 
signed to the 1st century a.v. It is probable 
that the column had no inscription, or a very 
brief one, and that the extant words were 
placed on it when it was restored by Claudius 
(C. I. L. i. p. 40). Duilius was further re- 
warded for this victory by being permitted, 
whenever he returned home from a banquet at 
night, to be accompanied by a torch and a 
flute-player. (Pol. i. 22 ff.; Diod. xvii. 44; 
Front. Strateg. iii. 2; Sil. It. vi. 667; Cic, de 
Senect. 13.) 
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Dulgibini, a people in Germany, dwelt SH 
of the Angrivarii, on the W. bank of the Weser. 
Dulichium, [Ecurapzs.] 

Dumn6rix, a chieftain of the Aedui, con- 
spired against the Romans, B.c. 58, but was 
pardoned by Caesar in consequence of the en- 
treaties of his brother, Divitiacus. When 
Caesar was going to Britain in 54, he suspected 
Dumnorix too much to leave him behind in Gaul, 
and he insisted upon his accompanying him. 
Dumnorix fled from the Roman camp with the 
Aeduan cavalry, but was overtaken and slain. 
(Caes. B. G. i. 8-20, v. 6; Dio Cass. xxxviii. 31.) 

Dunium. [Dvrornriczs.] 

Diira (7a Aovpa: Aovpynyds). 1. A town in 
Mesopotamia, on the Euphrates, not far from 
Circesium, founded by the Macedonians, and 
hence surnamed Nicanoris; also called Hurépus 
(Evpwids) by the Greeks. In the time of Julian 
it was deserted (Zos. iii. 14).—2, (Dor), a town 
in Assyria, on the Tigris (Pol. v. 52). 

Diranius (Dordogne), a river in Aquitania, 
falling into the Garumna (Auson. Mosell. 464), 

Diria. 1. (Dora Baltea), a river which 
rises on the §S. side of Mt. Blanc, with an af- 
fluent which rises in the Little St. Bernard, 
flows through the country of the Salassi, past 
Augusta Praetoria (Aosta), bringing gold dust 
with it, and falls into the Po (Strab. pp. 203, 205). 
Strabo is probably correct about the gold, since 
mines have been worked in recent times high 
above the glacier which forms the principal 
source of this river; but on p. 203, in speaking 
of its origin, he confounds it with the other 
river of the same name.—2. (Dora Susa) rises 
on the Italian side of Mt. Genevre, flows past 
Segusio (Swsa), and joins the Po at Augusta 
Taurinorum (Z'wrin). 

Diiris (Aovpis), of Samos, the historian, was 
a descendant of Alcibiades, and lived in the 
reign of Ptolemy Philadelphus (Plut. Alc. 32). 
He obtained the tyranny of his native island. 
He wrote a considerable number of works, 
the most important being a history of Greece, 
from B.c. 370 to 281. He does not appear to 
have enjoyed reputation as an historian (Paus. 
vi. 18; Cic. ad Att. vi. 1; Plut. Pevicl. 28). His 
fragments have been collected by Hulleman, 
Duridis Samiti quae swpersunt, Traject. ad 
Rhen, 1841. 

Dirius (Aovpios, Adpios: Duero, Dowro), one 
of the chief rivers of Spain, rises among’ the 
Pelendones, at the foot of M. Idubeda near 
Numantia, and flows into the Atlantic; it was 
auriferous, and is navigable a long way from 
its mouth (Strab. p. 153). 

Durnovaria, in Britain, probably Dorchester. 

Durobrivae (Rochester), a town of the Cantii 
in Britain. 

Durocasis (Dreux), a town of the Carnutes 
in Gallia Lugdunensis. 

Durocatalauni. [CaraLaunt.] 

Durocornovium, in Britain, probably Ciren- 
cester. 

Durocortorum (Rheims), the capital of the 
Remi in Gallia Belgica, subsequently called 
Remi (Caes. B. G. vi. 44). 

Duronia, a town in Samnium in Italy, W. of 
the Caudine passes (Livy. x. 39). 

Durotriges, a people in Britain, in Dorset- 
shire and the west of Somersetshire. 

Durovernum or Darvernum (Canterbury), a 
town of the Cantii in Britain, afterwards called 
Cantuaria. 

Dyardanes or Oedanes (Brahmaputra), 
river in India, falls into the Ganges on the E, 
side (Curt. viii. 9, 9). 
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4g Dymas (Avuas). 1. A Phrygian king in the 


lonia. 


district of the Sangarius, father of Asius and 
Hecuba (Il. xvi. 717; Ov. Met. xi. 761).—2. 
Son of Aegimius, from whom the Dymanes, 
one of the three tribes of the Dorians, were 
believed to have derived their name (Paus. vii. 
17; Dongs). 

Dymé or Dymae (Avun, Aduar: Avuaios, Dy- 
maeus; ur. Karavostasi, Ru.), a town in the 
W. of Achaia, near the coast ; one of the twelve 
Achaean towns (Hdt. i. 145; Pol. ii. 41); it 
founded, along with Patrae, the second Achaean 
League, and was at a later time colonised by 
the Romans, at first as a separate colony, but 
afterwards subordinate to Patrae (Plin. iv. 13; 
Strab. p. 665; Paws. vii. 17, 3). 

Dyras (Adpas), a small river in Phthiotis in 
Thessaly, falls into the Sinus Maliacus. 

Dyrrhachium (Avppdx:ov : Avppdxios, Avppa- 

nvés, Dyrrachinus : Durazzo), formerly called 
Ppidamius (Entdapvos: "Emdduvios), a town 
in Greek Illyria, on a peninsula in the Adriatic 
sea. It was founded by the Corcyraeans, and 
received the name Epidamnus (Thuc. i. 24). The 
disputes regarding it between Corinth and Cor- 
syra were one of the causes of the Peloponnesian 
war. Pliny (iii. 145) says that the Romans 
changed the name as being ill-omened: but 
Dyrrhachium was probably an old name of the 
whole peninsula (Strab. p. 316). In 312 B.c. it 
fell into the hands of Glaucias, king of Illyria, 
and was seized by the Illyrian Monunius in 
B.c. 280, but not long afterwards put itself 
under the protection of Rome (Diod. xix. 70, 78 ; 
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Obv., cow suckling calf (as on coins of Corcyra); rev., AYP 


(tor Avppdxvov), and the so-called ‘Gardens of Alcinous.’ 


Livy. xxix. 12; Pol. ii. 11). Under the Romans 
it became an important place ; it was the usual 
place of landing for persons who crossed over 
from Brundisium. Commerce and trade were 
carried on here with great activity, whence it is 
called Taberna Adriae by Catullus (xxxvi. 15) ; 
and here commenced the great’ Egnatia Via, 
t2ading to the East. In the Civil war it was 
the head-quarters of Pompey, who kept all his 
military stores here. The Romans at first 
made it a free city (Appian, Illyr. 8; Cic. ad 
Fam. xiv. 1); and, when Augustus settled his 
veterans in Italy, Dyrrhachium was one of the 
towns in which he planted a colony of the dis- 
possessed Italians (Dio Cass, li. 4). Under the 
later empire it became the capital of Epirus 
Nova. Destroyed by an earthquake a.p. 345, 

Dysaules (AvoatAns), a deity or hero of 
Agriculture (his name having reference to the 
two ploughings of the year). In Orphic legends 
he is father of Triptolemus and Eubulus. 
(TRipToLEMvs. ] 

Dysorum (7d Avowpov), a mountain in Mace- 
donia with gold mines, between Chalcidice and 
Odomantice (Hdt. v. 17). 

Dyspontium (Avordytiov: Avardytios: Pyr- 
gos), a town of Pisatis in Elis, N. of the Alpheus, 
was destroyed by the Eleans; whereupon its 
inhabitants removed to Epidamnus and Apol- 
(Strab. p. 857; Paus, vi. 22.) 
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Ebora. 1. Or Ebira Cerealis, a small town 
in Hispania Baetica, perhaps in the neighbour- 
hood of the modern Santa Cruz.—2, Surnamed 
Liberalitas Julia (Evora), 1 Roman muni- 
cipium in Lusitania (Ptol. ii. 5, 8).—3, Or 
Ebura (S. Lwcar de Barrameda), a town in 
Hispania Baetica, near the mouth of the 
Baetis. 

Eboracum or Eburacum (York), a town of 
the Brigantes in Britain, was made a Roman 
station by Agricola, and soon became the chief 
Roman settlement in the whole island. It was 
both a municipium and a colony. It was the 
head-quarters of the sixth legion, and the resi- 
dence of the Roman emperors when they 
visited Britain, Here the emperors Septimius 
Severus and Constantius Chlorus died. Part 
of the ancient Roman walls still exist at York ; 
and many Roman remains have been found in 
the modern city. 

Eborolacum (Hvreule on the river Sioule), a 
town in Aquitania. 

Ebrodinum (Hmbrun), a town in Gallia 
Narbonensis,in the Cottian Alps (Strab. p.179). 

Ebidae or Hebtidae (Hebrides), islands in 
the Western Ocean off Britain. They were five 
in number, according to Ptolemy, two called 
Ebudae, Maleus, Epidium, and Ricina. 

Eburomagus or Hebromagus (nr. Bram or 
Villerazons), a town in Gallia Narbonensis. 

Eburones, a German people, who crossed the 
Rhine and settled in Gallia Belgica, between 
the Rhine and the Mosa (Maas) in a marshy 
and woody district. They were dependents 
(clientes) of the Treviri, and were in Caesar’s 
time under the rule of Ambiorix and Cativoleus. 
Their insurrection against the Romans, B.c. 54, 
was severely punished by Caesar, and from this 
time they disappear from history. (Caes. B. G. 
ii. 4, vi. 84.) 

Eburovices. [AvuizERct.] 

Ebiisus or Ebtsus (Iviza), the largest of the 
Pityusae Insulae, off the E. coast of Spain, reck- 
oned by some writers among the Baleares. It 
was celebrated for its excellent figs. Its capital, 
also called Ebusus, was a civitas foederata, 
possessed an excellent harbour, and carried 
on a considerable trade. (Strab. pp. 123, 159.) 

Ecbatana (ru "ExBdrava, Ion. and Poét. 
’"AyBdtava: Hamadan), a great city, most 
pleasantly situated, near the foot of Mt. Orontes, 
in the N. of Great Media, was the capital of the 
Median kingdom, and afterwards the summer 
residence of the Persian and Parthian kings. 
Herodotus ascribes its foundation to Deioces, 
and Diodorus to Semiramis. It had a cireunit of 
240 stadia, and was surrounded by seven walls, 
each overtopping the one before it, and crowned 
with battlements of different colours: these 
walls no longer existed in the time of Polybius. 
The citadel, of great strength, was used as the 
royal treasury. Below it stood a magnificent 
palace, the tiles of which were silver, and the 
capitals, entablatures, and wainscotings, of 
silver and gold; treasures which the Seleucidae 
coined into money, to the amount of 4000 talents. 
The circuit of this palace was seven stadia. 
(Hdt. i. 98; Diod. ii. 18; Strab. pp. 522, 524.) 

Ecetra (Ecetranus), an ancient town of the 
Volsci, and, according to Dionysius, the capital 
of this people, was destroyed by the Romans at 
an early period (Liv. ii. 25, vi. 31). 

Echedorus (Ex ¢dwpos, in Herod. ’ExelSwpos), 
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a small river in Macedonia, rises in Crestonia, 
flows through Mygdonia, and falls into the 
Thermaic gulf (Hat. vii. 124). 

Echélidae (ExeAlda: “ExeAldns), an Attic 
demus E. of Munychia, called after a hero 
Hchelus. 

Echémus (“Exeyos), son of Aéropus and 
grandson of Cepheus, succeeded Lycurgus as 
king of Arcadia. In his reign the Dorians in- 
yaded Peloponnesus, and Echemus slew, in 
single combat, Hyllus, the son of Heracles. In 


consequence of this battle, which was fought at | 


the Isthmus, the Heraclidae were obliged to 


promise not to repeat their attempt upon Pelo- | 


ponnesus for 50 years. 
5; Diod. iv. 58.) 

Echestratus (Exéorparos), king of Sparta, 
son of Agis I., and father of Labotas or Leobotes. 

Echetla (ExérAa), a town in Sicily, W. of 
Syracuse, in the mountains (Diod. xx. 32). 

Echetlus ("ExerAos), in the form of a country- 
man appeared in the battle of Marathon and slew 
many Persians with a ploughshare. An oracle 
directed the Athenians to honour him as a hero: 
represented in the Stoa Poecile. (Paus. i. 82, 4.) 

Echétus (“Exeros), a cruel king of Epirus. His 
daughter, Metope or Amphissa, who had yielded 
to her lover Aechmodicus, was blinded by her 
father, and Aechmodicus was cruelly mutilated. 
(Od. xviii. 85; Ap. Rhod. iv. 1091). 

Echidna (“Ex:dva), daughter of Tartarus and 
Ge, or of Chrysaor and Callirrhoé, or of Peiras 
and Styx (Paus. viii. 18). The upper part of 
her body was that of a beautiful maiden with 
black eyes, while the lower part was that of a 
serpent, of a vast size. She was a horrible and 
blood-thirsty monster. She became by Typhon 
the mother of the Chimaera, of the many-headed 
dog Orthus, of the hundred-headed dragon 
which guarded the apples of the Hesperides, of 
the Colchian dragon, of the Sphinx, of Cerberus 
(hence called Hchidnéus canis), of Scylla, of 
Gorgon, of the Lernaean Hydra (Hehidna Ler- 
naea), of the eagle which consumed the liver of 
Prometheus, and of the Nemean lion. She 
was killed in her sleep by Argus Panoptes. 
(Hes. Th. 295, 806; Hyg. Fab.151.) According 
to Herodotus she lived with Typhon in a cave 
in the country of the Arimi, but another tradi- 
tion transported her to Scythia, where she be- 
came by Heracles the mother of Agathyrsus, 
Gelonus, and Scythes. (Hdt. iv. 8-10.) 

Echinades ’Exivddes or Exivar: Curzolari), 
small islands at the mouth of the Achelous, 
formed by the alluvial deposits of the river. 
The legend related that they were originally 
Nymphs, who dwelt on the mainland at the 
mouth of the Achelous, and that on one occasion 
having forgotten to present any offerings to 
the god Achelous, when they sacrificed to the 
other gods, the river-god, in wrath, tore them 
away from the mainland with the ground on 
which they were sacrificing, carried them out 
to sea, and formed them into islands.——The 
Echinades appear to have derived their name 
from their resemblance to the Echinus or sea- 
urchin.—The largest of these islands was named 
Dulichium (AovAlx.oy): at present united to 
the mainland. It is mentioned by Homer, and 
from it Meges, son of Phyleus, went to the Tro- 
Jan war. (Il. ii. 625 ; Od. i. 246; Strab. p. 458.) 
_ Echion (Ex/wy). 1. One of the five surviv- 
ing Sparti who had grown up from the dragons’ 
teeth which Cadmus had sown. He married 
Agave, by whom he became the father of Pen- 
theus: he assisted Cadmus in the building of 


(Hat. ix. 26; Paus. viii. 


Thebes, (Apollod. iii, 4; Ov. Met. iii, 126.)—| 
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2. Son of Hermes, and Antianira, twin-brother 
of Erytus or Hurytus, with whom he took part 
in the Calydonian hunt, and in the expedition 
of the Argonauts (Pind. Pyth. iv. 179). 

Echo (Hx), an Oreade who, according to 
the legend related by Ovid, used to keep Juno 
engaged by incessantly talking to her, while 
Jupiter was sporting with the nymphs. Juno, 
however, found out the trick that was played 
upon her, and punished Echo by changing her 
into an echo—that is, a being with no control 
over its tongue, which is neither able to speak 


Pan and the Nymph Echo. (From a lamp at Athens.) 
‘ (Baunteister.) 


before anybody else has spoken, nor to be silent 
when somebody else has spoken. Echo in this 
state fell desperately in love with Narcissus ; 
but as her love was not returned, she pined 
away in grief, so that in the end there remained 
of her nothing but her voice. (Ov. Met. iii. 
356-401.) In another story cho was beloved 
by Pan, and, because she rejected his love, 
was torn in pieces by shepherds, but her voice 
still lived. In works of art she is sometimes 
represented with Pan. / 

Ecphantides (Ex@ayrl5ns), one of the earliest 
poets of the Old Attic Comedy, flourished about 
B.c. 460. The meaning of the surname of Kan- 
vlas, which was given to him by his rivals, seems 
to imply a mixture of subtilty and obscurity. 
He ridiculed the rudeness of the old Megaric 
comedy, and was himself ridiculed on the same 
ground by Cratinus and Aristophanes. (Schol. 
ad Aristoph. Vesp. 151.) 

Edessa or Antiochia Callirrhéé ("Edecca, 
*Avridxea 7) em KadAuppdn, or A. puéoBdpBapos : 
O. T. Ur: Urfah), a very ancient city in the N. 
of Mesopotamia, the capital of Osroéne. It be- 
longed to the province of Mesopotamia in the 
time of Trajan, and accordingly was afterwards 
sometimes under Roman, sometimes under 
Oriental, rule. [See Mrsopotamta.] It was 
made aw Roman colony and a metropolis, prob- 
ably by M. Aurelius, since it is so described 
on a coin of Commodus. It was the seat of a 
kingdom from B. ¢. 187 to A.D. 216, when the 
king was sometimes partially, sometimes wholly, 
a vassal of Rome. [Anearus.] It stood on 
the river Scirtus or Bardesanes, which often 
inundated and damaged the city. It was here 
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that Caracalla was murdered. Having suffered 
by an earthquake in 525, the city was rebuilt by 
Justinian and named Justinopolis—The Edessa 
of Strabo (p. 748: if the text is right) is a differ- 
ent place—namely, the city usually called Bam- 
byce or Hierapolis. 


Coin of Edessa in Mesopotamia, 


Obv., Antoninus (Caracalla) ;7ev., KOA. M. EAESSA, and the 
peada of two cities, eastern and western ; below, small 
emple., 


Edétani or Sedétani, a people in Hispania 


Tarraconensis, H. of the Celtiberi. Their chief 

towns were VALENCIA, SAGUNTUM, CarsaR- 

AuGuUSTA, and Hdeta, also called Liria (Ly7ia). 

(Ptol. ii. 6; Liv. xxiv. 20; Sil. It. iii. 371.) 

Edoni or Edénes (Hdwvol, "Hdéves), a Thra- 
cian people, between the Nestus and the Stry- 
mon. They were celebrated for their orgiastic 
worship of Bacchus; whence Horace says (Od. 

ii. 7, 26), Non ego sanius bacchabor Edonis, 

and Edonis in the Latin poets signifies a 

female Bacchante.——The poets use Hdoni as 

synonymous with Thracians. (Thue. ii. 99; 

Hat. v.11; Aesch. Pers. 498; Soph. Ant. 955.) 
« Kétion (Herlwy), king of the Placian Thebé 
in Cilicia, and father of Andromache, the wife 
of Hector. He and his sons were slain by Achil- 
les, when the latter took Thebes. (Jl. vi. 415.) 

Egelasta, a town of the Celtiberi in Hispania 
Tarraconensis. . 

Egéria, a goddess of fountains who, like the 
Camenae (also goddesses of fountains: see Ca- 
MENAE), possessed the gift of prophecy. Hence 
in Roman legends she was the adviser and the 
wife of Numa, who met her at the grove of the 


Camenae near the Porta Capena (Liv. i. 21; 


Plut. Nwm. 18; Juy. iii. 11). But she was 
specially worshipped in a sacred grove not only 
at Rome but also at Aricia; and her connexion 
with Diana Nemorensis is further shown by the 
fact that she was also appealed to as the goddess 
of childbirth. [For the characteristics of Diana 
and ARTEMIS as goddesses of fountains and of 
childbirth, see those articles.| Hence in some 
versions of Numa’s story he meets Egeria also 
at Avicia (Ov. Fast: iii. 275). Her connexion 
with the Camenae (as water nymphs) led to her 
being sometimes confounded with the Muses 
(Dionys. ii. 60), whose worship replaced that of 
the Camenae in Italy. [Campnas. |] 
Egesta. [Srcxsta.] 
Egnatia (Torre d’ Anazzo), a town in Apulia, 
| on the coast, called Gnatia by Horace (Sat. i. 5, 
97), who speaks of it as Lymphis (i.e. Nymphis) 
tratis exstructa, probably on account of its bad 
or deficient supply of water. It was celebrated 
for its miraculous stone or altar, which of itself 
set on fire frankincense and wood (Plin. ii. 
240; Hor. Sat. i. 5, 98) : a prodigy which afforded 
amusement to Horace and his friends, who 
looked upon it as a mere trick.—Egnatia owed 
its chief importance to being situated on the 
great high road from Rome to Brundisium 
 (Strab. p. 282). This road reached the sea at 
Egnatia, and from this town to Brundisium it 
_vore the name of the Via Egnatia. The con- 
\ tinuation of this road on the other side of the 
Adriatic from Dyrrhachium to Byzantium also 
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bore the name of the Via Egnatia. It was the 
great military road between Italy and the Kast. 
Commencing at Dyrrhachium, it passed by 
Lychnidus, Heracléa, Lyncestis, Edessa, Thes- 
salonica, Amphipolis, Philippi, and traversing 
the whole of Thrace, finally reached Byzantium. 

Egnatii, a family of Samnite origin, some of 
whom settled at Teanum. 1. GeLiius Hena- 
T1us, leader of the Samnites in the third Samnite 
war, fell in battle against the Romans, B.c. 295. 
—2, Marius Henartus, one of the leaders of 
the Italian allies in the Social war, was killed 
in battle, 89.—3. M. Eanatius Rurus, aedile 
20 and praetor 19, was executed in the following 
year, in consequence of his having formed a 
conspiracy against the life of Augustus.—4. P. 
Eenatius CeLer. [Barera. 

Eidothea, Eileithyia, Eirene. [Iporuna, &.] 

Eion (Hidy : Hioveds : Contessa or Rendina), 
a town in Thrace, at the mouth of the Strymon, 
25 stadia from Amphipolis, of which it was the 
harbour. Brasidas, after obtaining possession 
of Amphipolis, attempted to seize Hion also, 
but was prevented by the arrival of Thucydides 
with an Athenian fleet, B. c. 424. (Thuc. iv. 102.) 

Eiones (Hidves), a town in Argolis with a 
harbour, subject to Mycenae in the time of 
Homer, but not mentioned in later times (IJ. 
ii. 561; Strab. p. 373). 

Elaea (EAata: Kazu), an ancient city on the 
coast of Aeolis in Asia Minor, said to have been 
founded by Mnestheus, stood twelve stadia S. 
of the mouth of the Caicus, and 120 stadia (or 
sixteen Roman miles) from Pergamus, to which 
city, in the time of the Pergamene kingdom, it 
served for a harbour (émiveiov). It was destroyed 
by an earthquake in B. c.90. The gulf on which 
it stood, which forms a part of the great Gulf 
of Adramyttium, was named after it Sinus 
Elaiticus (EAatrixbs «éAmos, G. of Chandeli). 
(Strab. p. 615; Liv. xxxv. 13.) 

Elaets (EAmots, -odytos: "EAmovotos). 1. 
Or Eléiis ’EAcots: Oritia), a town on the SE. 
point of the Thracian Chersonese, with a harbour 
and a heroum of Protesilaus (Strab. p. 593; 
Hat. ix. 118; Paus. i. 84, 2).—2. (Mesolonght), 


/a town in Aetolia, S. of Pleuron (Pol. v. 65).— 


3. A town in Argolis—4, A demus in Attica, 
belonging to the tribe Hippothoontis. 
Elagabalus, Roman emperor, A.D. 218-222, 
son of Julia Soemias and Varius Marcellus, 
was born at Hmesa about 201, and was origin- 
ally called Vartus Avirus Bassranus. While 
almost a child he became, along with his 
cousin Alexander Severus, priest of Klagabalus, 
the Syro-Phoenician Sun-god, to whose worship 
a temple was dedicated in his native city, and 
whose sacred image was a large black conical 
stone, the ancient fetish of the place. It was 
from this circumstance that Varius Avitus 
obtained the name Elagabalus, by which he is 
usually known. He owed his elevation to the 
purple to the intrigues of his grandmother Julia 
Maesa (sister of Julia Domna), who circulated 
the report that Elagabalus was the offspring of 
a secret commerce between Soemias and Cara- 
calla, and induced the troops in Syria to salute 
him as their sovereign by the title of M. 
AvRELIUS ANTONINUS, the 16th of May, 218. 
Macrinus forthwith marched against Elagaba- 
lus, but was defeated near Antioch, June 8th, 
and was shortly afterwards put to death. 
Elagabalus was now acknowledged as emperor 
by the senate, and, after remaining one year at 
Nicomedia, came in 219 to Rome, bringing the 
sacred stone and its attendant priests with him. 
The reign of this prince, who perished at the 
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age of 21, after having occupied the throne 
nearly four years, was characterised throughout 
by an accumulation of the most fantastic folly 
and superstition in the worship of the Sun-god, 
together with the grossest impurity of life. _ In 
221 he adopted his cousin Alexander Severus, 


Elagabalus, Roman Emperor, A.D, 214-222. 
Obv., head of Wlagabalus, IMP. ANTONINVS PIVS AVG. ; 
rev., emperor standing by an altar with a patora in right 


hand and branch in left ; above, star; INVICTVS 


S[AJCERDOS AVG. 
and proclaimed him Caesar. Having become 
jealous of Alexander, he attempted to put him 
to death, but was himself slain along with his 
mother Soemias by the soldiers, with whom 
Alexander was a great favourite. (Lamprid. 
Elagab.; Herodian. iv. 12; Dio Cass. lxxviii. 81.) 

Elana, ({Annana.] 

Elara (EAdpa), daughter of Orchomenus or 
Minyas, bore to Zeus the giant Tityus. Zeus, 
from fear of Hera, concealed her under the 
earth. 

Elatéa (EAdreia: "EAateds). 1. (Nr. Lle- 
phtha, Ru.), » town in Phocis, and the most 
important place in the country next to Delphi, 
was situated near the Cephissus in a fertile 
valley, which was an important pass from 
Thessaly to Boeotia (Strab. p. 424; Paus. x. 34). 
Elatea was thus frequently exposed to hostile 
attacks. The alarm caused at Athens when 
Philip seized this, the key of Southern Greece, 
is described by Demosthenes (de Cor. p. 284, 
§ 169; cf. Diod. xvi. 84), It is said to have 
been founded by Elatus, son of Arcas.—2, A 
town in Pelasgiotis in Thessaly, near Gonni 
(Liv. xlii. 54).—8, Or Elatréa, a town in Epirus, 
near the sources of the Cocytus (Liv. xxxiv. 25). 

Elatus ("“EAaros). 1, Son of Arcas and 
Leanira, king of Arcadia, husband of Laodice, 
and father of Stymphalus, Aepytus, Cyllen, and 
Pereus. He resided on Mount, Cyllene, and 
went from thence to Phocis, where he founded 
the town of Elatea (Paus. viii. 4).—2, A prince 
of the Lapithae at Larissa in Thessaly, husband 
of Hippéa, and father of Caeneus and Poly- 
phemus (Oy. Met. xii. 497). 

Elaver (Allier), subsequently Elaris or 
Elauria, a river in Aquitania, a tributary of 
the Liger. 

Elbo (EAG6), an island on the coast of the 
Delta of Egypt, in the midst of the marshes 
between the Phatnitic and the Tanitic mouths 
of the Nile, was the retreat of the blind Pharaoh 
Anysis from the Aethiopian Sabacon, and after- 
wards of Amyrtaeus from the Persians (Hat. 
ii, 140; Thue. i. 110), It was probably the 
island of Thennésis, now called Z'ennis, in the 
lake Menzadeh. 

Eléa, [Vuxra.] 

Electra (’HAé€K7pa), z.e. the bright or brilliant 
one. 1, Daughter of Oceanus and Tethys, wife 
of Thaumas, and mother of Lris and the Har- 
pies, Aéllo and Ocypete (Hes. Th. 266, 849; 
Nonn. Dion. 26, 360).—2. Daughter of Atlas 
and Pleione, one of the seven Pleiades, and by 
Zeus mother of Iasion and Dardanus. She is 
represented as living in Samothrace (Apollod. 
iii, 10; Apoll. Rhod. i. 916; Verg. Aen. viii. 
185). According to an Italian tradition, she 
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was the wife of the Italian king Corythus, by 
whom she had a son Iasion; whereas by Zeus 
she was the mother of Dardanus (Verg. Aen. 
iii.167), and of Harmonia (Diod. iii. 48). It 
was through her means, according to another 
tradition, that the Palladium came to Troy; and 
when she saw the city of her son Dardanus 
perishing in flames, she tore out her hair for 
grief, and was placed among the stars as a 
comet. According to others, Electra and her 
six sisters were placed among the stars as the 
seven Pleiades, and lost their brilliancy on 
seeing the destruction of Llium (Hur. Phoen. 
1136; Serv. ad Georg. i. 188; Hyg. Hab. 192). 
The gate Electra at Thebes was called after her 
(Hellan. FH’. 129; Schol. ad Eur, Phoen.): for 
if seems to be a mistake of Paus. iv. 88 to call 
her sister of Cadmus, instead of mother-in-law. 
—3, Daughter of Agamemnon and Clytaem- 
nestra, also called Laodice, sister of Iphigenia 
and Orestes. She does not appear in Homeric 
story, though she is said to be the same as the 
Laodiceof Homer. The earliest distinct account 


Orestes and Electra, (From a marble group at Naples, by 
Stephanus.) ~ 


of her comes from Stesichorus (F'”. 41). After 
the murder of her father by her mother, she 
saved the life of her young brother Orestes by 
sending him under the protection of a slave to 
king Strophius at Phanote in Phocis, who had 
the boy educated together with his own son 
Pylades. According to Sophocles, she lived an 
unhappy and menial life during her brother’s 
absence ; according to Euripides, she was married 
by the orders of Aegisthus to a peasant-farmer 
near Mycenae. When Orestes had grown up 
to manhood, Electra excited him to avenge the 
death of Agamemnon, and assisted him in slay- 
ing their mother, Clytaemnestra. [OrnsTEs.] 
After the death of the latter, Orestes gave her 
in marriage to his friend Pylades. The history 
and character of Electra form the subject of 
the Choéphori of Aeschylus, the Electra of 
Euripides, and the Electra of Sophocles. 

Electrides Insiilae, [Ermanus.] 

Electryon (’HAckrpvwy), son of Perseus and 
Andromeda, king of Mycenae, husband of Anaxo, 
and father of Alemene, the wife of Amphitryon. 
For details see AMPHITRYON. 

Electryoné (HAekrpuéyn). 1. Daughter of 


’ 
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Helios and Rhodos, worshipped at Ialysos, 
probably a variation of the story of Electra 
No. 2 (Diod. vy. 56).—2, A patronymic from 
Electryon, given to his daughter, Alemene. 

Eléon (EAéwy), a town in Boeotia, near 
Tanagra. 

Eléos (“EAcos), the personification of pity or 
mercy, worshipped by the Athenians alone 
(Paus. i. 17). 

Eléphantiné, or Elephantis (EAchayrivn, 
*Erehayris: Jezirah-el-Zahir, or Jezirah-el- 
Assowan), an island in the Nile, with a city of 
the same name, opposite to Syene, and 7 stadia 
below the Little Cataract, was the frontier 
station of Egypt towards Ethiopia (z.e. the 
southern limit of Upper Egypt), and was 
strongly garrisoned under the Persians and the 
Romans (Hdt. ii. 17, 80; Tac. Ann. ii. 61). The 
island was extremely fertile: it had also great 
quarries. Among the most remarkable objects 
in it were the temple of Cnuphis and a Nilo- 
meter; and it is still celebrated for the ruins of 
its rock-hewn temples. The temple of Tehutmes 
IIL., of which considerable remains were drawn 
by artists in the beginning of this century, was 
destroyed by the Turkish governor of Assouan, 
and is now marked only by a heap of stones. 

Elephantis, a Greek poetess under the early 
Roman emperors, wrote amatory works, molles 
Elephantidos belli (Mart. xii. 43, 5; Suet. 
Tib., 43). 

Eléphénor (EAepfhvwp), son of Chaleodon 
and of Imenaréte or Melanippe, and prince of 
the Abantes in Euboea, whom he led against 
Troy. He was one of the suitors of Helen: killed 
before Troy by Agenor. (JI. ii. 540, iv. 463.) 

Eleusis (EAcvots, later EAcvoiy: *EAevat- 
vios: Leosina or Lessina), a town and demus 
of Attica, belonging to the tribe Hippothoontis, 
was situated on the coast NW. of Athens, and 
about 12 miles fromit. The town lay upon the 
slopes of a rocky hill which separates the 
Thriasian from the Parian plain. To the S. 
and HE. of it is the Bay of Eleusis with Salamis, 
in the background. The legendary~ history 
represents Eleusis as conquered by the Athe- 
nians under HRECHTHEUS, who was helped by 
Eumoipus (Paus. i. 88, 8). It seems to have 
been an independent state with its own worship 
of Demeter in the time when the Homeric 
Hymn to Demeter was written. After its 
union under the headship of Athens, it became 
merely one of the demes, but of importance 
far beyond all other towns of Attica except 
Athens herself, since it gave its name to the 
great festival and mysteries of the EHleusinia 
which were celebrated in honour of Demeter 
and Persephone. [For an account of the festi- 
val see Dict. of Antiq. art. Elewsinia.|—The 
site was partly excavated in 1817 by the 
London Dilettanti Society ; the more complete 
excavations of 1887 by the Greek Archeological 
Society have made clear much of the topo- 
graphy, and Dr. Dorpfeld has based upon 
them the plan which is given on p. 312.—Hleu- 
sis was approached from Athens by the 
sacred way, which passed out of the Dipylon 
Gate across the Cephissus, and then through a 
ravine in Mount Corydallus (the Pass of 
Daphne) to the sea shore, along which it con- 
tinued to the town and the entrance of the 
sacred precincts. The great gate, or Propy- 
laea, was built by Hadrian ; just outside was a 
temple of Artemis ; beyond it was the smaller 
gateway of Appius Claudius, occupying the site 
of the old gateway in the wall of fortification, 
which gave entrance to the actual sacred pre- 
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cincts of pre-Roman times. On the right or 
west was the small temple of Hades or Pluto; 
beyond it (probably) the two treasuries; to the 
west at the northern end of the raised terrace 
was a temple, perhaps the temple of Demeter: 
the temple immediately to the east of it may 
have been that of Persephone. The sacred 
way led past these buildings to the great Hall 
of Initiation or of the Mysteries (reAeorhpiov), 
the remains of which belong to various dates. 
The original building was destroyed by the 
Persians, but the 25 square column-bases in 
the smaller hall are attributed to this oldest 
building, perhaps of the age of Pisistratus. In 
Cimon’s time the building destroyed by Xerxes 
was replaced by a hall with the same frontage 
to the SE., but extending further back into 
the rock terrace; this is traceable by the 20 
circular bases (the 21st in the north angle is 
not traceable). In the time of Pericles, Icti- 
nus added another chamber to the Hall of 
Cimon on the SW., which is marked by the 6 
large square bases, with two others dotted. 
The Porch of Philo was added at the expense 
of Demetrius Phalereus B.c. 310. Lastly, the 
Romans enlarged the whole by the building to 
which the 42 bases belong, forming a hall rather 
larger than the building completed by Ictinus ; 
and about 170 feet by 169. There was an 
upper story to the hall of Ictinus entered 
from the terrace, and therefore more directly 
from what is taken to be the temple of Deme- 
ter. This upper hall gave more space for great 
meetings of the initiated, since it was undi- 
vided. 

Eleuthérae (EAcvdepal: "EAcuvdepeds), a 
town in Attica on the frontiers of Boeotia, 
originally belonged to the Boeotian confederacy, 
and afterwards united itself to Attica. 

Eleuthérius (EAcv@épios), a surname of 
Zeus, as the Deliverer. (Dict. of Ant. art. 
Eleutheria.) 

Eleutherna (EAcv@épva: ’EAcvdepvaios), a 
town in the interior of Crete. 

Eleuthérus (EAevdepos : Nahr-el-Kebir, i.e. 
Great River), a river forming the boundary 
between Syria and Phoenice, rose in Mount 
Bargylus, and fell into the sea between Ant- 
aradus and Tripolis. 

Elicius, a surname of Jupiter at Rome, 
where King Numa dedicated to Jupiter Elicius 
an altar on the Aventine. The origin of the 
name is referred to the Etruscans, who by 
certain prayers and sacrifices called forth 
(elictebant or evocabant) lightning, or invited 
Jupiter to send lightning. The object of call- 
ing down lightning was to elicit prodigies (ad 
prodigia elicienda, Liv. i. 20). 

Elimberrum. [Auvsct.] 

Eliméa, -ia, or Elimidtis (EAfuera, "EAcula, 
"EAyuoTis), a district of Macedonia, on the 
frontiers of Epirus and Thessaly, originally 
belonged to Illyria, and was bounded by the 
Cambunian mountains on the S. and the Tym- 
phaean mountains on the W. Its inhabitants, 
the Elimaei (’EAe:uié7a), were Epirots. 

Elis (*HArs, Dor.” AAs, HAcla: HAezos, Dor. 
“Adios, whence Alii in Plautus), a country on 
the W. coast of Peloponnesus, bounded by 
Achaia on the N., Arcadia on the E., Messenia 
on the S., and the Ionian sea on the W. The 
country was fertile, watered by the ALPHEUS 
and its tributaries, and is said to have been 
the only country in Greece which produced 
flax. The PENnEus is the only other river in 
Elis of any importance. Elis was divided into 
three parts:—1. Elis Proper or Hollow Elis 
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(f KotAn Hats), the N. part, watered by the 
Peneus, of which the capital was also called 
Elis —2, Pisatis (7 Mucdris), the middle por- 


Minyae or Arcadians), of which Pynos was the 
capital, lay between the Alpheus and the Neda. 
—ZIn the heroic times we find the kingdom of 
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tion, of which the capital was Pisa— 8, Tri-| Nestor and the Pelidae inthe 8. of Elis; while 
phylia (i Tp:puAla), the S. portion (i.e. the|the N. of the country was inhabited by the 
abode of three tribes, Hpeans, Eleans, and|Hpeans (’Emeio{), with whom some Aetolian 
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tribes were mingled. On the conquest of 
Peloponnesus by the Heraclidae, the Aetolian 
chief Oxylus received Elis as his share of the 
conquest ; and it was the union of his Aetolian 
and Dorian followers with the EKpeans, which 
formed the subsequent population of the 
‘country, under the general name of Hleans. 
Elis owed its importance in Greece to the 
worship of Zeus at Olympia near Pisa, in 
honour of whom a splendid festival was held 
every four years. [Otympra.] In consequence 
of this festival being common to the whole of 
Greece, the country of Elis was declared 
sacred, and its inhabitants possessed priestly 
privileges. Being exempt from war and the 
dangers of invasion, the Eleans became pro- 
sperous and wealthy ; their towns were unwalled 
and their country was richly cultivated. The 
prosperity of their country was ruined by the 
Peloponnesian war; the Athenians were the 
first to disregard the sanctity of the country; 
and from that time it frequently had to take 
part in the other contests of the Greeks, The 
women of Elis, like the Spartan women, enjoyed 
a greater freedom and exercised more influ- 
ence than was customary elsewhere in Greece ; 
but they were not allowed-to be spectators at 
the Olympic games. The town of Elis was 
situated on the Peneus, and was built at the 
time of the Persian war by the inhabitants of 
eight villages, who united together, and thus 
formed one town. It originally had no walls, 
being sacred like the rest of the country, but 
subsequently it was fortified. The inhabitants 
of Elis formed a close alliance with the Spar- 


Coin of Elis, of 4th cent, B.c. 
Obv., head of Zeus, and legend fAAEION (the digamma 


being preserved on coins of Elis till after the 
conquest); rev., eagle on Ionic capital. 


Roman 


tans, and by their means destroyed the rival 
city of Pisa, and became the ruling city of the 
country, B.c. 572. In the Peloponnesian war 
they quarrelled with the Spartans, because 
the latter had espoused the cause of Lepraeum, 
which had revolted from Elis, The Eleans 
tetatiated upon the Spartans by excluding 
them from the Olympic games in the year 
420 (Thue. v. 41). At the conclusion of the 
war they relinquished their supremacy over 
the Triphylian towns and never regained it. 
Ata later time, when the Eleans became the 
firmest adherents in the Peloponnesus to the 
Aetolian League, the Triphylians joined the 
hostile (but more patriotic) Achaean League. 
The importance of Elis when it formed part of 
the Roman province of Achaea was preserved 
by the Olympic games, which lasted till the 


reign of Theodosius. 
rae [Axtso. } 
Elissa. [Divo.] 

Ellopia (EAAozmia). 1. A district in the N. 
of Euboea, near the promontory Cenaeum, 
with a town of the same name: the whole 
island of Euboea is sometimes called Ellopia. 
—2. An ancient name of the district about 
Dodona in Epirus. 
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Eloné (’EAdvn), a town of the Perrhaebi in 
Thessaly, afterwards called Limone (Ae:péyn). 

Elpénor (EAmfvwp), one of the companions 
of Odysseus who were metamorphosed by Circe 
into swine and afterwards back into men. 
Intoxicated with wine, Elpenor one day fell 
asleep on the woof of Circe’s palace, and in 
his attempt to rise he fell down and broke his 
neck, When Odysseus was in the lower world, he 
met the shade of Elpenor, who implored him to 
burn his body, which Odysseus did on his return 
to the upper world. (Od. x. 550, xi. 57, xii. 10.) 

Elpinicé (EAmivi«n), daughter of Miltiades, 
and sister of Cimon, married Callias. [Canu1as. | 

Elusates, a people in Aquitania, in the 
interior of the country. Their chief town was 
Elisa. (Nr. Huse or Hause.) It was the 
birthplace of Rufinus, the minister of Arca- 
dius (Claudius im Rw/. i. 187). 

Elymaei, Elymi, [Exnymais.] 

Elymais, a district of Susiana, extending 
from the river Hulaeus on the W. to the 
Oroatis on the E., derived its name from the 
Elymaei or Elymi (EAvpaio., “EAvmot) a war- 
like and predatory people, who are also found 
in the mountains of Great Media; in the Per- 
sian armies they served as archers. (Strab. p. 
744; Liv. xxxvii. 40.) These Elymaei were 
probably among the most ancient inhabitants 
of the country N. of the head of the Persian 
Gulf: in the O. T. Susiana is called Blam. 
Under the Parthian empire the kings of Ely- 
mais held the highest place among the satraps. 

Elymi. [Exymus.] 

Elymiotis. [Humna.] 

Elymus ("EAvos), a Trojan, natural son of 
Anchises and brother of Eryx. Previous to the 
emigration of Aeneas, Elymus and Aegestus 
had fled from Troy to Sicily, and had settled on 
the banks of the river Crimisus. When after- 
wards Aeneas also arrived there, he built for 
them the towns of Aegesta and Elyme. The 
Trojans who settled in that part of Sicily called 
themselves Elymi, after Elymus. (Dionys. i, 


_| 47, 52; Verg. Aen. v. 73.) 


Elyrus (”EAvpos), a town in the W. of Crete, 
S. of Cydonia (Paus. x. 16, 8). 

Elysium (HAvovwoy medio, later simply *HAv- 
o.ov), the Hlysian fields. [Hapus.] In Homer 
(Od. iv. 563) Elysium forms no part of the realms 
of the dead; he places it on the W. of the earth, 
near Ocean, and describes it as a happy land, 
where there is neither snow, nor cold, nor rain, 
and always fanned by the delightful breezes of 
Zephyrus. Hither favoured heroes, like Mene- 
laus, pass without dying, and live happy under 
the rule of Rhadamanthus. Hesiod (Op. 167) 
places the heroes of the fourth age, such as 
those who fought at Thebes and roy, in the 
Isles of the Blessed (uaxdpwy vijcor), which he de- 
scribes as set apart along the circumfluent Ocean 
(cf. Hor. Hpod. xvi. 63), where Cronus rules 
and the land is fruitful. Pindar distinguishes 
Elysium, or the place of rest, where the good 
live'a tearless life, and the sun always shines, 
from the pakdpwy vijoo to which, as an ex- 
treme reward, those come who have gone 
through a probation thrice in this world and 
thrice in Hlysium. Here Cronus reigns and 
Rhadamanthus judges. In this happy spot he 
places Peleus and Cadmus and Achilles (Ol. ii. 
61). In £7. 95 he describes the former place 
or Elysium, and the life of those who dwell 
there in flowery meadows, delighting themselves 
with games and music, and never without the 
sun. From these legends was imagined the 
island of Aruanvis, The Elysium of Virgil 
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(Aen. vi. 541) is placed in the Under-world. 
[See Hapzs.] 


Emathia (Huabia: “Huabieds), a district of 
Macedonia, between the Haliacmon and the 
Axius, formerly part of Paeonia, and the origi- 
nal seat of the Macedonian monarchy. (In 
Homer JI. xiv. 226 it lies between Pieria and 
Thrace.) The poets frequently give the name 
of Emathia ‘to the whole of Macedonia, and 
sometimes even to the neighbouring Thessaly. 
Under the Romans it formed part of the third 
region of Macedonia. 

Emathides, the nine daughters of Pierus, 
king of Emathia (Ov. Met. v. 669). 

Emathion (Hyualiwy), son of Tithonus and 
Eos, brother of Memnon, was slain by Heracles 
(Hes. Th. 984). 

Embolima (’EuBdaiua), a city of the Paropa- 
misadae in N. India, near Aornos, sixteen days’ 
march from the Indus (Curt. viii. 12). 

Emerita. [Aveusta Emnrira.] 

Emésa or Emissa ("Eueoa, “Emooa: Eueon- 
vos: Hwms or Homs), a city of Syria, on the HK. 
bank of the Orontes, in the province of Apa- 
mene, but afterwards the capital of Phoenice 
Libanesia, was in the first cent. B.c. the resi- 
dence of independent Arabian princes. When 
Pompey was in Syria in B.c. 69 it was ruled by 
an Arabian prince Sampsiceramus, who held his 
power as tributary. His dynasty lasted under 
Iamblichus, another Sampsiceramus and Azizus 
and others till the reign of Domitian, when it 
formed part of the province of Syria. Under 
Caracalla it was made a colony with the Jus 
Italicum. It is a remarkable place in the 
history of the Roman empire, being the native 
city of Julia Domna, the wife of Septimius 
Severus; of Elagabalus, who exchanged the 
high-priesthood of the celebrated temple of the 
Sun in this city for the imperial purple, and of 
the emperor Alexander Severus ; and also the 
scene of the decisive battle between Aurelian 
and Zenobia, a.p. 273. (Strab. p. 753; He- 
rodian, v. 3; Dio Cass. liv. 8; Joseph. Ant. 
xix. 8; Cic. ad Att. ii. 16, ad Fam. xv. 1.) 

Emménidae (Epupevida), a princely family at 
Agrigentum, who traced their origin to the 
mythical hero Polynices. Among its members 
we know Emmenides (from whom the family 
derived its name) the father of Aenesidamus, 
whose sons Theron and Xenocrates are cele- 
brated by Pindar as victors at the great games 
of Greece (Pind. Ol. ii. 48, iii. 88, Pyth. vi. 5). 

Emodi Montes, or -us, or -es, or -on (7a 
"Huwda dpn, TO Huwddy bpos, or 6 "Huwdds: 
Himalaya M.), a range of mountains N. of 
India, forming the prolongation eastwards of 
the Paropamisus. 

Empédocles (’EymedoxAjs), of Agrigentum in 
Sicily, flourished about B.c. 490. Although he 
was descended from an ancient and wealthy 
family, he joined the revolution in which Thra- 
sydaeus, the son and successor of Theron, was 
expelled. His zeal in the establishment of 
political equality is said to have been mani- 
fested by his magnanimous support of the poor, 
by his severity against the overbearing con- 
duct of the aristocrats, and by his declining the 
sovereignty which was offered to him. His 
brilliant oratory, his penetrating knowledge of 
nature, and the reputation of his marvellous 
powers, which he had acquired by curing 
diseases, by his successful exertions in dry- 
ing up marshy districts and in averting epi- 
demics and obnoxious winds, spread a lustre 
around his name. He was called a magician 
(yéns), and he appears to have attributed to 
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himself miraculous powers and a divine origin, 
though in natural science he was certainly no 
impostor. He travelled in Greece and Italy, and 
made some stay at Athens. His death happened 
about 480, apparently not in Sicily. Many 
legends grew up about it: one tradition repre- 
sented him as having been removed from the 
earth, like a divine being; and another related 
that he threw himself into the flames of Mount 
Aetna, that by his sudden disappearance he 
might be believed to be a god; but it was 
added that the voleano threw up one of his 
sandals, and thus revealed the manner of his 
death (Diog. Laért. viii. 57-74; Hor. A.P. 464). 
The rhetorician Gorgias was his disciple. The 
works of Empedocles were all in verse. Frag- 
ments remain of the *Iarpixd, which assume the 
power to heal all diseases, even old age: of the 
Kadapuol, which teaches the purification from 
sin and evil, and of his greatest work, on 
natural science (Hep) bicews). He seems to 
have derived his mysticism from Pythagoras, 
and in natural science it is likely that Acron 
and Pausanias, great physicians of Sicily, were 
his first teachers. He held that there were 
four indestructible elements—earth, air, fire, 
and water (which he called Zeus, Hera, Aido- 
neus, and Nestis). These elements combine to 
form the visible world, but they combine only 
by the operation of qiAfa, or Love, which is 
therefore the creative power ; and they can be 
dissolved by Hate. Our senses are acted upon 
by the particles thrown off by things around 
us. He held the Pythagorean doctrine of 
transmigration of souls. Lucretius speaks of 
Empedocles with enthusiasm, and evidently 
makes him his model (i. 715 ff). 

Emporiae or Emporium (Eymopia, ’Eumo- 
petov, “Eumépiov: “Eumopirns: Ampurias), a 
town of the Indigetes in Hispania Tarraconensis 
near the Pyrenees, was situated on the river 
Clodianus, which formed the harbour of the 
town. It was founded by the Phocaeans 
from Massilia, and was divided into two parts, 
at one time separated from each other by a 
wall: the part near the coast being inhabited 
by the Greeks, and the part towards the in- 
terior by the Indigetes. It was subsequently 
colonised by Julius Caesar. Its harbour was 
much frequented: here Scipio Africanus first 
landed when he came to Spain in the second 
Punic war. (Strab. p. 159: Liv. xxi. 60.) 

Empiilum (Ampiglione), a small town in La- 
tium, near Tibur (Liv. vii. 18). 

Empisa (“Euovoa), a monstrous spectre. 
which was believed to devour human beings. 
It could assume different forms, and was sent 
by Hecate to frighten travellers. It was be- 
lieved usually to appear with one leg of brass 
and the other of an ass, whence it was called 
dvockeAls or dvoréAn. The Lamiae and Mor- 
molyceia, who assumed the form of handsome 
women for the purpose of attracting young 
men, and then sucked their blood like vampires 
and ate their flesh, were reckoned among the 
Empusae. (Aristoph. Ran. 294; Dem. de Cor. 
p. 270, § 180; Philostr. Apoll. Tyan. ii. 4, iv. 25.) 

Enaréphorus (Evayphpopos), son of Hippo- 
coon, a passionate suitor of Helen, when she 
was yet: quite young. Tyndareus, therefore, 
entrusted the maiden to the care of Theseus. 
Enarephorus had a heroum at Sparta. (Plut. 
Thes. 31; Paus. iii. 15.) 

Encéladus (Ey«éAados), son of Tartarus and 
Ge, and one of the hundred-armed giants who 
made war upon the gods. He was killed, ac- 
cording to some, by a flash of lightning, by 
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Zeus, who buried him under Mount Aetna; 
according to others, Athene killed him with her 
chariot, or threw upon him the island of Sicily. 
(Verg. Aen. iii. 578, iv. 179; Ov. Pont. ii. 2, 12; 
Paus. viii. 47; Hur. Cycl. 7 

Enchéles (Eyxeacis, also "ByxeA da, "Evyxé- 

‘ Atoz), an Illyrian tribe. 

Endius (“Evd.os), a Spartan and a hereditary 
friend of Alcibiades, whose family name seems 
to have been adopted, for it was borne by the 
father of Endius. He was an Ephor, and was 
ambassador from Sparta to Athens in 420 and 
410. (Thue. v. 44, viii. 6,12; Diod. xiii. 52.) 

Endoeus ("Evdo.0s), an Athenian statuary, is 
called a disciple of Daedalus, whom he is said 
to have accompanied on his flight from Crete. 
These statements must be taken to express, not 
the time at which he lived, but the style of art 
which he practised. It is probable that he 
lived in the time of Pisistratus and his sons, 
about B.c. 560. (Paus. i. 26, vii. 5, viii. 46.) 

Endymion (Evdupulwy),a youth distinguished 
by his beauty, and renowned in ancient story 
for his perpetual sleep (cf. Plat. Phaedr. p. 72; 
Aristot. Hth, N. x. 8). One set of traditions 
about Endymion refer us to Elis, and another 
to Caria, and others again are a combination 
of the two. According to one set of legends, 
he was a son of Aéthlius and Calyce, or of 
Zeus and Calyce, and succeeded Aéthlius in 
the kingdom of Elis (Paus. v. 8, 1), or led a 
band of Aeolians from Thessaly and took 
possession of Elis (Paus. v. 1, 2; Apollod. i. 
7, 5). According to the Schol.on Ap. Rh. iv. 57, 
Hesiod and Phercydes also made him an El- 
ean. His tomb was shown at Olympia (Paus. 
v. 1,4). Others related that he had come from 
Elis to Mount Latmus in Caria, whence he is 
called the Latmian (Latmius). This version 
first appears in Sappho (fr. 184); and this has 
been generally followed by poets of a later 
date (Theocr. xx. 87; Catull. Ixvi. 5; Ov. A. 
A. iii, 83). Some stories tried to reconcile 
the two by making him migrate from Elis to 
Caria (Paus. y. 1,5). The more-poetical part 
of his story may belong specially to Caria, and 
may have been engrafted on other Endymions 
elsewhere ; but it might be imagined whenever 
the moon was observed touching the rocks 
with light and sinking behind them. As he 
slept on Latmus, his beauty warmed the cold 
heart of Selene (the moon), who came down 
to him, kissed him, and lay by his side. His 
eternal sleep on Latmus is assigned to differ- 
ent causes: Selene had sent him to sleep, that 
she might be able to kiss him without his 
knowledge (Cic. Tusc. i. 88, 92); or he begged 
from Zeus eternal sleep with immortal youth 
(Apollod.). By Selene he had fifty daughters, 
according to the story of the Hleans, and this is 
explained as referring to the fifty moons of the 
Olympic cycle. The best representation of the 
story is a fine relief in the Capitoline Museum, 

_where there is also a beautiful relief of the 
single sleeping figure with his dog beside him. 
In the first he is represented as a shepherd, in 
the second as a hunter. : 

Engyum (“Eyyor, Evyytiov: Eyyiivos, En- 
guinus: Gangi, or, according to others, T’roina), 
a town in the interior of Sicily near the sources 
of the Monalus, originally a town of the Siculi, 
but said to have been colonised by the Cretans 
under Minos: it possessed a celebrated temple 
of the great mother of the gods, or, according 
to others, of @ea) warépes, perhaps the nurses of 
Zeus (Diod. iv. 79, xvi. 72; Plut. Marc. 20; 
Cic. Verr. iii. 48, v. 72). 
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Enipeus (Evimevs). 1. (Tschamarly), a river 
in Thessaly, rises in Mt. Othrys, receives the 
Apidanus near Pharsalus, and flows into the 
Peneus. Poseidon assumed the form of the god 
of this river in order to obtain possession of Tyro, 
who was in love with Enipeus. She became by 
Poseidon the mother of Pelias and Neleus. Ovid 
relates (Met. vi. 116) that Neptune (Poseidon) 
having assumed the form of Enipeus, became 
by Iphimedia the father of Otus and Ephialtes. 
—2, A small river in Pisatis (Elis) flows into 
the Alpheus near its mouth (Strab. p. 856).— 
38. (Mavrolongos), 1 small river in Macedonia, 
which rises in Olympus. 

Enna or Henna ("Evva: *Evvaios: Castro 
Giovannt), an ancient and strong town of the 
Siculi in Sicily, on the road from Catania to 
Agrigentum, on the summit of a rocky hill, and 
hence a natural fortress (Strab. p. 272; Liv. 
xxiv. 87), said to be the centre of the island 
(6upards SuceAtas) (Callim. Hymn. in Cer. 15; 
Cie. Verr. iv. 48). It was surrounded by fertile 
plains, which bore large crops of wheat; it was 
one of the chief seats of the worship of Demeter, 
and possessed a celebrated temple of this 
goddess. According to later tradition it was in 
a flowery meadow in the neighbourhood of 
Enna that Pluto carried off Persephone or 
Proserpine, and the cave was shown through 
which the god passed as he carried off his 
prize (Ov. Met. v. 885; Claud. de Rapt. Pros. 
ii.; Diod. y. 8). Its importance declined from 
the time of the second Punic war, when it was 
punished by the Romans, because it had at- 
tempted to revolt to the Carthaginians. 

Ennius, Q., the Roman poet, was born at 
Rudiae, in Calabria, B.c. 239 (Gell. xvii. 21, 
43; Cic. de Or. iii. 42, 168, Brut. 18, 72). He 
was a Greek by birth, but a subject of Rome, 
and served inthe Roman armies. In 204 Cato, 
who was then quaestor, found Ennius in Sar- 
dinia, and brought him in his train to Rome. In 
189 Ennius accompanied M. Fulvius Nobilior 
through the Aetolian campaign, and shared his 
triumph. Through the son of Nobilior, Ennius, 
when far advanced in life, obtained the rights of 
a Roman citizen. He dwelt in a humble house 
on the Aventine, and maintained himself by 
teaching Greek to the sons of the Roman 
nobles, and translating Greek plays for the stage. 
Ennius in truth, as a Greek by culture and 
partly by origin, gave to Roman poetry the 
form which it ultimately adopted. The epic of 
Naevius was in Saturnian metre. Ennius intro- 
duced the Greek hexameter and the Homeric 
treatment, and thus gave the lead which was 
followed by Virgil. Though Cato disapproved 
of this as unpatriotic, it cannot be doubted that 
his choice was right. He lived on terms of the 
closest intimacy with the elder Scipio Africanus. 
He died 169, at the age of seventy (Cic. de Sen. 
5, 14). He was buried in the sepulchre of the 
Scipios, and his bust was allowed.a place among 
the effigies of that noble house. Ennius was 
regarded by the Romans as the father of their 
poetry (alter Homerus, Hor. Hp. ii. 1, 50). 
Cicero calls him Summus poéta noster (pro 
Balb. 22,51; cf. Lucr. i. 111), and Virgil was 
not ashamed to borrow many of his thoughts, 
and not afew of his expressions. AJl the works 
of Ennius are lost with the exception of a few 
fragments. His most important work was an 
epic poem, in dactylic hexameters, entitled 
Annalium Libri xviv., being a history of Rome 
from the arrival of Aeneas in Italy to his own 
times. No great space, however, wae allotted 
to the earlier records: the stories of Acneas and 
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the royal period occupy the first three books ; 
three are given to the conquest of Italy and 
Pyrrhus; and the contest with Hannibal, 
which was described with great minuteness, 
began with the seventh book, the first Punic 
war being passed over with a brief mention, as 
having been described already by Naevius. 
The Hannibalian war ended with the ninth 
book; and the remaining nine brought the his- 
tory down to 181 B.c. or perhaps a few years 
later. His service to the drama was of less 
importance in literature: his translations were 
mostly from Euripides; he wrote also praeteax- 
tae, or tragedies on Roman subjects, of which 
the Ambracia probably told of its capture by 
Fulvius Nobilior, which he himself had seen: 
he wrote also Comedies and was the first notable 
writer of Saturae. His adaptations of Epichar- 
mus and Euhemerus were apparently on the 
rationalistic side, and no doubt offended those 
who upheld the old Roman religion. The 
fragments of Ennius are published by Vahlen, 
Lips. 1854; L. Miiller, Petersb. 1885. 

Endpe (Evérn), a town in Mesgenia, men- 


- tioned by Homer (JJ. i. 150), supposed by some 


to be the same as GERENIA. 

Entella (“EvreAAa: Entellinus, Entellensis: 
Entella), an ancient town of the Sicani in the 
interior of the island on the W. side, said to 
have been founded by HEntellus, one of the 
companions of the Trojan Aegestus (Verg. Aen. 
v. 387). It was subsequently seized and peopled 
by the Campanian mercenaries of Dionysius 
(Diod. xiv. 9). 

Entoria, daughter of an Italian peasant who 
entertained Cronos (Saturn). Cronos taught 
the culture of the vine, and the peasants being 
intoxicated, thought themselves poisoned, and 
stoned the father of Entoria, whose sons by 
Cronus hanged themselves. Long afterwards, 
to avert a plague Lutatius Catulus built a 
temple of Saturn on the Tarpeian (Plut. Parall, 
9; cf. Icartus). 

Enyalius (’Evvaauos), the Warlike, frequently 
occurs in the Iliad (never in the Odyssey) as an 
epithet of ARrs. Ata later time Enyalius and 
Ares were distinguished as two different gods of 
war; Enyalius was looked upon as a son of 
Ares and Enyo, or of Cronos and Rhea. 

Enyo (Evvé), the goddess of war, who de- 
lights in bloodshed and the destruction of towns, 
and accompanies Ares in battles (Zl. v. 333, 
592). The goddess Ma or Anaitis at Comana 
was called Enyo by the Greeks (Strab. p. 585). 
Respecting the Roman goddess of war, see 
BELLONA. 

Eordaea (Eopdata, also ’Eopdia), a district and 
town in the NW. of Macedonia, inhabited by 
the Eordi (Thue. ii. 99). 

Eos (Hos, Att. “Ews), in Latin Aurora, the 
goddess of the morning red, daughter of Hy- 
perion and Thia or Euryphassa (Hes. Th. 271; 
Hymn. Hom. xxxi. 4); or of the giant Pallas 
(Ov. Met. ix. 421). In Od. xii. 4, the island of 
Aea is spoken of as her dwelling; and there 
seems there to be a confusion between the 
eastern and western islands of the same name 
[Ana]; it cannot be an allusion to the evening- 
red, since the ‘rising of the sun’ is also placed 
there. Eos dwelt in the east, and at the close 
of every night she rose from the couch of her 
spouse Tithonus, and on a chariot (sometimes a 
quadriga, but usually a biga) drawn by the 
swift horses Lampus and Phaéton she ascended 
to heaven from the river Oceanus, to announce 
the coming light of the sun to the gods as 
well as to mortals (Od. xxiii. 253). In the 
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Homeric poems Eos only travels till the sun is 
completely risen, or according to Il. ix. 66, till 
towards midday; butin later poets the paths of 
Aurora-and the sun are the same: so also we 
find ‘Huépa and ’Hés synonymous (Eur. Troad. 
847), and Hos has come to be regarded as the 
goddess of the day:ight. Goddess of all that 
was young and fresh, she is represented in 
myth as loving and carrying off youths of 
notable beauty ; and this may also be significant 
of death in early youth, dy @eol giAovow 
amobvhoxe véos. [For the stories thereon see 
CrpHauus, Ornton.| Memnon was her son by 
Tithonus. For these myths see Mmmnon and 
TITHONUS. 

Epaminondas (Emapewavdas, “Emauivdvdas), 
the Theban general and statesman, son of 
Polymnis, was born and reared in poverty, 
though his blood was noble. His close and en- 
during friendship with Pelopidasis said to have 
originated in the campaign in which they served 
together on the Spartan side against Mantinea, 
where Pelopidas having fallen in a battle, ap- 
parently dead, Epaminondas protected his body 
at the imminent risk of his own life, B.c, 385. 
(Plut. Pelop. 4; Xen. Heil. v. 2; Diod. xv. 5.) 
Epaminondas had refused to take part in the 
conspiracy for the liberation of Thebes, because 
it involved assassination, but when the Spar- 
tans had been expelled from it, he took an 
active partin public affairs. In371 he was one 
ot the Theban commanders at the battle of 
Leuctra, so fatal to the -Lacedaemonians, in 
which the success of Thebes is said to have 
been owing mainly to his tactics. In 370 he 
was one of the generals in the first invasion 
of Peloponnesus by the Thebans; and before 
leaving Peloponnesus he restored the Messen- 
ians to their country and established a new city, 
named Messene. On their return home Epa- 
minondas and Pelopidas were impeached by 
their enemies, on a capital charge of having 
retained their command beyond the legal term. 
The fact itself was true enough; but they were 
both honourably acquitted, Epaminondas hay- 
ing expressed his willingness to die if the 
Thebans would record that he had been put to 
death because he had humbled Sparta and 
taught his countrymen to face and to conquer 
their enemies. (Plut. Pelop. 25; Paus. ix. 14; 
Nep. Hpam. 8.) In 3869 he returned to the 
Peloponnesus and took possession of Sicyon, 
and by his presence in that district so occupied 
the Lacedaemonian forces that the inhabitants 
of the new cities Messene and Megalopolis could 
complete their fortifications. He was repulsed 
by Chabrias in an attack which he made on 
Corinth. In the following year we find him 
serving, but not as general, in the Theban army 
which was sent into Thessaly to rescue Pelo- 
pidas from Alexander of Pherae, and which was 
saved from utter destruction only by the ability 
of Epaminondas. In 367 he was sent at the 
head of another force to release Pelopidas, and 
accomplished his object without even striking a 
blow, and by the mere prestige of his name 
(Diod. xv. 71-75). Later in 867 he invaded the 
Peloponnesus for the third time, and in 362 for 
the fourth time. In the latter year he gained a 
brilliant.victory over the Lacedaemonians at 
Mantinéa; but in the full career of victory he 
received a mortal wound. He was told that his 
death would follow directly on the javelin being 
extracted from the wound; and he would not 
allow this to be done till he had been assured 
that his shield was safe, and that the victory 
was with bis countrymen. It was a disputed 
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point by whose hand he fell: among others, the 
honour was assigned to Gryllus, the son of 
Xenophon. (Xen. Hell. vii. 5; Diod. xv. 87; 
Paus. ix. 15; Nep. Hpaminondas.)—Epaminon- 
das was one ofthe greatest men of Greece. He 
raised Thebes to the supremacy of Greece, 
which she lost almost as soon as he died. He 
was not only a great general and tactician 
and a wise statesman, but alike in public and 
in private life he was distinguished by integrity 
and uprightness, and he carried into daily prac- 
tice the lessons of philosophy, of which he was an 
ardent student. His patriotism was of the 
widest and most enlightened kind, studying the 
general interests of the Hellenic race as well as 
those of his own state. 

Epaphroditus (Emapdditos). 1. A freedman 
and secretary of the emperor Nero. Heassisted 
Nero in killing himself, and he was afterwards 
put to death by Domitian. The philosopher 
Hpictetus was his freedman. (Tac. Ann. xv. 
55; Suet. Ner. 49, Dom. 14.)\—2, M. Mettius 
Epaphroditus, of Chaeronea, a Greek gram- 
marian, the slave and afterwards the freedman 
of Modestus, the praefect of Egypt. He sub- 
sequently went to Rome, where he resided in 
the reign of Nero and down to the time of Nerva. 
He was the author of several grammatical works 
and commentaries. 

Epaphus (”Ezados), son of Zeus and Io, born 
on the river Nile, after the long wanderings of 
his mother. He was concealed by the Curetes, 
at the request of Hera, but was discovered by 
Io in Syria, He subsequently became king of 
Egypt, married Memphis, a daughter of Nilus, 
or, according to others, Cassiopea, and built the 

_city of Memphis. He had a daughter Libya, 
from whom Libya (Africa) received its name. 
(Aesch. Pr. 846, Suppl. 536; Eur. Phoen. 

678; Pind. Pyth. iv. 25; Hyg. Fab. 149.) 

Y Epéi. [Eus.] 

Epétium (Erériov: nr. Stobrez, Ru.), a 
town of the Lissii in Dalmatia, with a good 
harbour. 

*  Epéus (Ezeiés). 1, Son of Endymion, king 
in Elis, from whom the Epei are said to have 
derived their name (Paus. v. 1).—2. Son of Pano- 
peus, went with thirty ships from the Cyclades 
to Troy. He built the wooden horse with the 
assistance of Athene. (J/. xxiii. 665; Od. viii. 
492; Paus. ii. 29; Verg. Aen. ii. 264.) 

Ephesus (“Edecos: “Edecios: Ru. near 
Ayasoluk, i.e. ~Aytos @edAovyos, the title of St. 
John), the chief of the twelve Ionian cities on 
the coast of Asia Minor, was said to have been 
founded as a Greek city by Androclus, the son 
of Codrus, at the time of the great Ionian mi- 
gration, and united with the old town of the 
Carians and Leleges. The Greek settlers adop- 
ted the worship of the Asiatic nature-goddess 
which already existed there, and gave her the 
name of Artemis. It stood a little S. of the 
river Cayster, near its mouth, where a marshy 
plain, extending S. from the river, is bounded by 
two hills, Prion or Lepre on the E-, and Cores- 
sus on the 8. The city was built originally on 
Mt. Coressus, but, in the time of Croesus, the 
people transferred their habitations to the 
valley, whence Lysimachus, the general of Alex- 
ander, compelled them again to remove to M. 
Prion. - On the N. side of the city was a lake, 
‘communicating with the Cajster, and forming 
the inner harbour, now a marsh; the outer 
harbour (advopuos) was formed by the mouth of 
the river. In the plain, E. of the lake,and NE. 

\ of the city, beyond its walls, stood the celebra- 
ted temple of Artemis. The original temple is 
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said to have heen built by Theodorus of Samos 
about 630 B.c. Another was built in the latter 
half of the sixth century B.c., by an architect 
named Chersiphron. One of the sculptured 
columns of this temple dedicated by Croesus, 
and bearing part of his name inscribed on it, is 
now in the British Museum. This temple was 
burnt down by Herostratus in the night on 
which Alexander the Great was born (Oct. 
13-14, B.c. 356). The temple which took its 
place, built by the joint efforts of all the Ionian 
states, was regarded as one of the wonders of 
the world (Plin. xxxvi. 
179; Vitruv. x. 2, 11; 
vil. Praef. 12, ii. Praef. 
1). Foundations of the 
two earlier temples 
and, fragments of the 
columns of the second 
were discovered in 1870 
by Mr. Wood beneath 
the great temple of the 
Alexandrine age. Of = 

this the bases of the Coin of Ephesus, exhibiting 

the Temple of Artemis, 

columns were excava- 

ted and fragments of sculpture. [For description 
see Dict. of Ant.art. Templum.] It stood nearly 
a mile outside the Coressian gate of the city. The 
temple was also celebrated as an asylum, till Au- 
gustus deprived it of that privilege. The other 
buildings at Ephesus of which there are ruins, 
are the agora, theatre, odeum, stadium, gymna- 
sium, and baths, temples of Zeus Olympius and 
of Julius Caesar, and a large building near the 
inner harbour: the foundations of the walls 
may also be traced. With the rest of Ionia, 
Ephesus fell under the power successively 
of Croesus, the Persians, the Macedonians, 
and the Romans. It was always very flourish- 
ing, and became even more so as the other 
Ionian cities decayed. It was greatly favoured 
by its Greek rulers, especially by Lysimachus, 
who, in honour of his second wife, gaye it 
her name, Arsinoé, which, however, it did not 
long retain. Attalus II. Philadelphus construc- 
ted docks for it, and improved its harbours. 
Under the Romans it was the administrative 
capital of the province of Asia (though Per- 
gamum was strictly the untpdémoAis), and by far 
the greatest city of Asia Minor. (Plin. vy. 120; 
Cie. ad Fam. v. 20; Jos. Ant. xiv. 10, xvi. 6.) 
It is conspicuous in the early history of the 
Christian Church, both St, Paul and St. John 
haying laboured in it, and addressed epistles to 


Coin of Ephesus, of 4th cent. B.c. 

Obv., Eb and bee, which was the emblem of the city, and 
connected with the worship of the Ephesian Artemis ; 
rev., part of a stag (sacred to Artemis), and palm tree 
and magistrate’s name, APIETOAHMO3, 


the church of Ephesus; and at one time its 
bishop possessed the rank and power of a patri- 
arch over the churches in the province of Asia. 
Its position, and the excellence of its harbours, 
made it the chief emporium for the trade of all 
Asia west of the Taurus; and its downfall was 
mainly owing to the destruction of its harbours 


_ by the deposits of the Cajster.—Pliny (v. 115) 
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states that in the earliest times Ephesus was 
called by various names, Alope, Ortygia (which 


was the name of a sacred grove near it: Strab. | 


p. 639; Tac. Ann. iii. 61), Morge, Smyrna, Tra- 
cheia, Haemonium, and Ptelea. 

Ephialtes (EqidArns). 1. One of the Aloidae. 
[Atonus.|—2. A Malian, who in B.c. 480, when 
Lmonmas was defending the pass of Thermo- 
pylae, guided a body of Persians over the 
mountain path, and thus enabled them to fall 
on the rear of the Greeks.—3. The Athenian 
statesman, was a friend and partisan of Pericles, 
whom he assisted in carrying his political mea- 
sures. He is mentioned in particular as chiefly 
instrumental in that abridgment of the power 
of the Areiopagus which inflicted such a blow 
on the oligarchical party. [Dict. of Ant. art. 
Areiopagus.| This measure was carried in the 
absence of Cimon, who, on his return, tried to 
rescind it; but, in his struggle with Ephialtes, 
he failed and was ostracised. The services of 
Ephialtes to the democratic cause excited the 
rancorous enmity of some of the oligarchs, and 
led to his assassination during the night, 
probably in 456. (Plut. Cum, 10-16; Aristot. 
Pol. ii. 9, 8, ?AQ. oA. 26.) 

Ephippus (“Eqummos). 1, An Athenian poet 
of the Middle Comedy.—2, Of Olynthus, a Greek 
historian of Alexander the Great. 

Ephorus (“Egopos), of Cyme in Aeolis, a cele- 
brated Greek historian, was a contemporary of 
Philip and Alexander, and lived from about 400 
to about 333 B.c. He studied rhetoric under 
Isocrates, of whose pupils he and Theopompus 
were considered the most distinguished. As 
he lacked, in the opinion of Isocrates, the 
energy required for political life, he was per- 
suaded to turn instead to historical writing. 
Accordingly he wrote A History (‘Ioropta:) in 
thirty books, which began with the return of 
the Heraclidae, and came down to the siege of 
Perinthus in 841, It treated of the history of 
the barbarians as well as of the Greeks, and 
was thus the first attempt at writing a universal 
history that was ever made in Greece. It 
embraced a period of 750 years, and each of 
the thirty books contained a compact portion 
of the history which formed a complete whole 
by itself. Ephorus did not live to complete the 
work, and it was finished by his son Demophilus. 
Diyllus began his history at the point at which 
the work of Ephorus left off. Ephorus also 
wrote a few other works of less importance, of 
which the titles only are preserved by the 
grammarians. Of the history likewise we have 
nothing but fragments. It was written in a 
clear and polished style, but was at the same 
time deficient in power and energy. Ephorus 
appears to have been faithful and impartial in 
the narration of events; but he did not always 
follow the best authorities (e.g. for the age of 
Pericles he followed the writings of the comic 
poets, without due allowance for caricature), 
and in the later part of his work he frequently 
differed from Herodotus, Thucydides, and 
Xenophon, on points on which they aré entitled 
to credit. Diodorus Siculus made great use of 
the work of Ephorus; and he is commended 
by Polybius for his accounts of naval warfare, 
and by Strabo (Pol. xii. 25; Strab. p. 332). 
The fragments of his work have been published 
by Marx, Carlsruhe, 1815, and in Miiller’s 
Fragm. Historicor. Graec. Paris, 1841. 

Ephyra (Eqvpa). 1, The ancient name of 
Corinth [CormntHus].—2, An ancient town of 

the Pelasgi near the river Selleis in Elis, after- 
wards called Boenoa (II. ii. 659, xv. 531; 
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Strab. p. 388)—8. A town in Thessaly, after- 
wards called Cranon.—4, A town in Epirus, 
afterwards called CicHyRus. 

Epicasté (Emucdorn), commonly called Jo- 
CASTE. 

Epicéphésia (Emunpnota: "Emtenphotos), a 
demus in Attica, belonging to the tribe Oeneis. 

Epicharmus (Emlyapuos), the chief comic 
poet among the Dorians, was born in the island 
of Cos, about B.c. 540. His father, Hlothales, 
was a physician, of the race of the Asclepiads. 
At the age of three months, Epicharmus was 
carried to Megara, in Sicily ; thence heremoved 
to Syractse, when Megara was destroyed by 
Gelo (484 or 483). Here he spent the re- 
mainder of his life, which was prolonged 
throughout the reign of MHiero, at whose 
court Epicharmus associated with the other 
great writers of the time, and among them 
with Aeschylus. He died at the age of 90 (450), 
or, according to Lucian, 97 (448). Hpicharmus 
was a Pythagorean philosopher, and spent the 
earlier part of his life in the study of philo- 
sophy, both physical and metaphysical. He is 
said to have followed for some time his father’s 
profession of medicine; and it appears that he 
did not begin writing comedies till his re- 
moval to Syracuse. Comedy had for some time 
existed at Megara in Sicily, which was a colony 
from Megara on the Isthmus, the latter of which 
towns disputed with the Athenians the inven- 
tion of comedy. But the comedy at the Sicilian 
Megara before Epicharmus seems to have been 
merely rude farces. It was he, together with 
Phormis, who gave it a new form, and intro- 
duced a regular plot, but with no chorus, The 
number of his comedies is differently stated at 
52 or at 85. There are still extant 35 titles. 
The majority of them are on mythological sub- 
jects—that is, travesties of the heroic myths ; 
and these plays no doubt very much resembled 
the satyric dramas of the Athenians. But 
besides mythology, Epicharmus wrote on 
other subjects, political, or relating to manners 
and customs: such were probably The Boor 
CAyppworivos) and The Megarian Woman. 
In Hebe’s Wedding or The Muses Heracles 
displayed the powers of eating which the Attic 
poets afterwards signalised; and the Muses 
appeared in the garb of Syracusan fish-wives. 
The style of his plays appears to have been @ 
curious mixture of the broad buffoonery which 
distinguished the old Megarian comedy and of 
the sententious wisdom of the Pythagorean 
philosopher. His language was remarkably 
elegant; he was celebrated for his choice of 
epithets: his plays abounded, as the extant 
fragments prove, with philosophical and moral 
maxims. He was imitated by Crates, and also 
(in aiming at rapid movement of the drama) by 
Plautus, as we learn from the line of Horace 
(Epist. ii. 1, 58),— 

Plautus ad exemplar Siculi properare Epicharmi. 


Plato places him at the head of comedians 
(Lheaet. p. 152), in which criticism, however, he 
is probably thinking most of the philosophical 
element in his plays (cf. Diog. Laért. iii. 10). 
Fragments in Meineke, Fr. Com. Graec. 
Epicnemidii Locri. [Locris.] 
Epicrates (Em«parns). 1, An Athenian 
took part in the overthrow of the Thirty; but 
afterwards, when sent on an embassy to the 
Persian king, he was accused of receiving money 
from Artaxerxes. He appears to have been ac- 
quitted this time; but he was tried on a later 
occasion, on another charge of corruption, and 
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only escaped death by a voluntary exile. (Dem. 
F. L. p. 480, § 815; Athen. p. 251.) He was 
ridiculed by the comic poets for his large beard, 
and for this reason was called caxeapédpos 
(Avistoph. Eccles. 68, and Schol.).—2. Of Am- 
bracia, an Athenian poet of the Middle Comedy. 

Epictétus (Emlxrnros), of MHierapolis in 
Phrygia, a celebrated Stoic philosopher, was a 
freedman of Epaphroditus, who was himself a 
freedman of Nero. [EpapHropirus.] He lived 
and taught first at Rome, and, after the expul- 
sion of the philosophers by Domitian, at Nico- 
polis in Epirus. Although he was favoured by 
Hadrian, he does not appear to have returned 
to Rome; for the discourses which Arrian took 
down in writing were delivered by Epictetus 
when an old man at Nicopolis. Only a few 
circumstances of his life are recorded, such as 
his lameness, which is spoken of in different 
ways, his poverty, and hisfew wants. Epictetus 
did not leave any works behind him, and the 
short manual (Hnchiridion) which bears his 
name was compiled from his discourses by his 
faithful pupil Arrian. Arrian also wrote the 
philosophical lectures of his.master in eight 
books, from which, though four are lost, we are 
enabled to gain a complete idea of the way in 
which Hpictetus conceived and taught the Stoic 
philosophy. [Arrianus.] He teaches that man 
should follow reason and his own conscience as 
his guide patiently and trustfully ; and may feel 
independent of all external circumstances which 
are beyond his control and need not trouble 
him if he knows how to find freedom and happi- 
ness in his own mind. He believes in a Deity 
or Providence who chooses better for men than 
they could for themselves, and in a Guiding 
Spirit or conscience (perhaps here following 
Socrates) which aids men to judge rightly of 
appearances, and to understand what they can 
and ought to control and what is to be borne 
patiently as beyond their control: the great 
rule of life was ‘endurance and abstinence’ 
(avéxou Ka) aaréxov). 


Epictétus Phrygia, [Puryera.] 


Epicirus (Extiovpos), a celebrated Greek 


philosopher, and the founder of a philosophical 
school called, after him, the Epicurean. He 
was a son of Neocles and Charestrata, and was 
born B.c. 842, in the Attic demos of Gargettus, 
and hence is sometimes called the Gargettian. 
(Cie. ad Fam. xv. 16.) At an early age he 
was taken to Samos by his father, who had 
a settlement there as an Athenian colonist 
(kAnpodxos). At 18 Epicurus came to 
Athens, and there probably studied under 
Xenocrates, who was then at the head of the 
Academy. After ashort stay at Athens he went 
to Colophon, and subsequently resided at Myti- 
lene and Lampsacus, in which places he was 
engaged for five years in teaching philosophy. 
In 306, when he had attained the age of 35, he 
again came to Athens, where he purchased for 
80 minae a garden—the famous Kfjmor’Emixotpou 
—in which he established his philosophical 
school. Here he spent the remainder of his 
life, surrounded by numerous friends and pupils. 
His mode of living was simple, temperate, and 
cheerful; and the aspersions of comic poets 
and of later philosophers, who were opposed 
to his philosophy and describe him as a, per- 
son devoted to sensual pleasures, unjustly fix 
upon him the reproach which belonged to some 
of his followers at a later time. He took no 
part in public affairs. He died in 270, at the 
age of 72, after a long and painful illness, which 
h2 endyred with truly philosophical patience 
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and courage.—Hpicurus is said to have written 
300 volumes. Of these the most important 
was on On Natwre (Mep) 0cews), in 87 books. 
All his works are lost; but some fragments of 
the work on Nature were found among the rolls 
at Herculaneum, and were published by Orelli, 
Lips. 1818. Im his philosophical system (see 
Diog. Laért. book x. ; Lucre- 
tius, iii. 8, &e.; Cie. de Fin. 
i. and ii, N. D. i.) Epicurus 
prided himself in being in- 
dependent of all his pre- 
decessors; but he was in 
reality indebted both to De- 
mocritus and the Cyrenaics. 
His regard for science and 
physics was mainly on the 
ground that a true under- 
standing of them might 
free mankind from the fear 
of the gods (religio) and of 
death. He regarded our 
senses as the guide to truth = 
in theory and our sensa- Bust of Epicturus. 
tions of pleasure and pain f 

as the motives of choice in practical life. In 
his physics he followed Democritus in his 
atomic theory, except that he saw that atoms 
must fall with equal velocity, and therefore 
supposed some external force by which they were 
deflected from their perpendicular path, and 
hence, striking together, gave rise to a circular 
motion which created many different worlds. 
These worlds are separated by regions of space, 
which he called petaxdcpia (=intermundia) ; 
all of them are subject to decay. The soul of 
animals and of man consists of elements of fire 
and air, and also of a certain matter derived 
from their parents, whence comes their powers 
of perception. Men have also a rational part 
added to the irrational elements of the soul. 
At death the atoms of the soul are scattered : 
therefore we cannot exist after death, and need 
not fear it. Freedom of will he maintained abso- 
lutely. The gods, owing to the universality of 
the belief in them, he did not seek to eliminate 
from his scheme; but he makes them ideals of 
tranquil happiness: having fine bodies of light, 
they dwell in the éntermwndia, where there are 
no decaying bodies; and they are troubled by 
no cares for the worlds around them, but alto- 
gether out of their sphere. Hence it follows 
that the gods need not inspire men with any 
terrors. In his ethics he bids us seek for the 
absence of pain as the greatest good: this con- 
sists especially in repose of mind (é&rapakla) ; 
and, since virtue tends to this repose, therefore 
virtue is essential for true happiness. He does 
not indeed forbid sensual pleasures, but he de- 
mands that man should be independent of them, 
and not their slave. 

Epicydes (Emixvdns), a Syracusan by origin, 
but born and educated at Carthage. He served, 
together with his elder brother, Hippocrates,with 
much distinction in the army of Hannibal, both 
in Spain and Italy ; and when, after the battle 
of Cannae (8. c. 216), Hieronymus of Syracuse 
sent to make overtures to Hannibal, that gene- 
ral selected the two brothers as his envoys to 
Syracuse. They soon induced the young king 
to desert the Roman alliance. Upon the murder 
of Hieronymus shortly after, they were the 
leaders of the Carthaginian party at Syracuse, 
and eventually became the masters of the city, 
which they defended against Marcellus. Epi- 
cydes fled to Agrigentum, when he saw that the 
fall of Syracuse was inevitable. (Liv. xxiv 
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Epidamnus. [Dyrreacurum.] 

Epidaurus (Ex(davpos: Emidavpios). 1. (Hpi- 
davra), a town in Argolis on the Saronic gulf, 
formed with its territory Epidauria (’Emdavpla), 
a district independent of Argos, and was not in- 
cluded in Argolis till the time of the Romans. 
Tt was originally inhabited by Tonians and 
Carians, whence it was called Hpicarus, but it 
was subdued by the Dorians under Deiphontes, 
who thus became the ruling race. Epidaurus 
was the chief seat of the worship of Asclepius, 
and was to this circumstance indebted for its 
importance. The temple of this god, which was 
one of the most magnificent in Greece, was 
situated about five miles SW. of Hpidaurus. 
The excavations, begun in 1881, have produced 
the most important results: the ground plan of 
the great temple itself has been ascertained; of 
the Tholos of Polycletus within the precincts 5 
of the temple of Artemis and the gymnasium ; 
above all, inscriptions of the greatest value as 
throwing light on the worship of Asclepius have 
been found (see Ephem. Att. 1881, 1883, p. 197, 
1885, 1; Ascimprus). On the slopes of Cynos- 
tion above the temple is the theatre, which is 
of the fourth century B.c., and the best pre- 
served example of a Greek theatre (see descrip- 
tion and plan in Dict. of Ant. art. Theatrum). 
—2, Surnamed Liméra (7) Aiunpd: Monembasia 
or Old Malvasia), » town in Laconia, on the 
E. coast, said to have been founded by Epidau- 
rus in Argolis (Strab. p. 868). 

Epidélium (EmdfAov), a» town in Laconia 
on the E. coast, S. of Epidaurus Limera, with a 
temple of Apollo and an image of the god, which 
is said to have been thrown into the sea at Delos 
and to have come to land at this place. 

Epigénes (Emyévys). 1. An Athenian poet 
of the Middle Comedy, about B.c. 880.—2. Of 
Sicyon, said to have preceded Thespis, and to 
have been the most ancient writer of tragedy 
(Suid. s. v. T’hespis).—8, Of Byzantium, a Greek 
astronomer, mentioned by Seneca (Q. N. vii. 80) 
and Pliny (vii. 198). He studied in Chaldea, 
but his date is uncertain. 

Epigéni (?Emlyovo.), that is, ‘the Descend- 
ants,’ the name in ancient mythology of the 
sons of the seven heroes who perished be- 
fore Thebes. [Aprastus.] Ten years after 
their death, the descendants of the seven 
heroes marched against Thebes to avenge their 
fathers. For the stories of the Hpigoni, see 
ALCMABON, AEGIALEUS, DiomEDES, PROMACHUS, 
STHENELUS, T'HERSANDER, Huryauus, fand 
THEBAB. 

Epiménides (’Emimev{5ns). 1, A celebrated 
poet and prophet of Crete, whose history is toa 
great extent mythical. He was reckoned 
among the Curetes, and is said to have been 
the son of a nymph. He was a native of 
Phaestus in Crete, and appears to have spent 
the greatest part of his life at Cnossus, whence 
he is sometimes called a Cnossian. ‘here is a 
legend that when a boy, he was sent out by 
his father in search of a sheep, and that seek- 
ing shelter from the heat of the midday sun, 
he went into a cave, and there fell into a deep 
sleep, which lasted 57 years. On waking and 
returning home, he found to his great amaze- 
ment that his younger brother had in the mean 
sime grown an old man. He is further said to 
have attained the age of 154, 157, or even of 
229 years. (Diog, Laért. i. 109-115; Strab. p. 
479; Paus. i. 14, 4.)—His visit to Athens, how- 
ever, is an historical fact, and determines his 
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date. The Athenians, who were yisited by a 
plague in consequence of the crime of Cylon 
[Cynon], consulted the Delphic oracle about 
the means of their delivery. The god com- 
manded them to get their city purified, and tha 
Athenians invited Epimenides to come and 
undertake the purification. Hpimenides ac- 
cordingly came to Athens, B.c, 596, and per- 
formed the desired task by certain mysterious 
rites and sacrifices, in consequence of which 
the plague ceased. He refused the large sums 
of money offered him in gratitude by Athens, 
and accepted only a branch from the sacred 
olive of Athene. (Plut. Sol. 12; Aristot. AA 
mod. 1.)—Epimenides was reckoned by some 
among the seven wise men of Greece; but all 
that tradition has handed down about him sug- 
gests a different character from that of the 
others; he must rather be ranked in the class of 
priestly bards and sages, such as Abaris and 
Avisteas. Many works, both in prose and verse, 
were attributed to him by the ancients, and the 
Apostle Paul has preserved (7'tus i. 12) a cele- 
brated verse of his against the Cretans. 

Epimétheus. [Promernnus and Se a 

Epiphanes, a swmname of Antiochus TV. an 
Antiochus XI., kings of Syria. 

Epiphania or -6a (Emdvea). 1. In Syria 
(O. T. Hamath: Hamah), in the district of 
Cassiotis, on the left bank of the Orontes, an 
early colony of the Phoenicians; may be pre- 
sumed, from its later name, to have been 
restored or improved by Antiochus Epiphanes. 
—2. In Asia Minor Sige on the SE. border 
of Cilicia, close to the Pylae Amanides, was 
formerly called Oeniandus, and probably owed 
its new name to Antiochus Mpiphanes. Pom- 
pey repeopled this city with some of the pirates 
whom he had conquered. (Cie. ad Fam, xy. 
4; Plin. v. 98; Appian, Mithr. 96.) 

Epiphanius (Emipdvios), one of the Greek 
Fathers of the Church. [Dict. of Christian 
Biography.| 

Epipolae. [Syracusan.] 

Epirus ("H7reipos: Hreiporns, fem, ’Hreparis : 
Albania), that is, ‘the mainland,’ a country 
in the NW. of Greece, so called to distinguish 
it from Coreyra and the other islands off the 
coast. Homer gives the name of Bpirus to the 
whole of the W. coast of Greece, thus inelud- 
ing Acarnania in it. Npirus was bounded by 
Tilyria and Macedonia on the N., by Thessaly 
on the E., by Acarnania and the Ambracian 
gulf on the S., and by the Ionian sea on the W. 
The principal mountains were the Acroceraunii, 
forming the NW. boundary, and Pindus, 
forming the EH. boundary; besides which there 
were the mountains Tomarus in the E,, and 
Crania in the 8. The chief rivers were the 
Celydnus, Thyamis, Acheron, and Arachthus.— 
The inhabitants of Epirus were numerous, but 
were not of pure Hellenic blood. The original 
population is spoken of as Pelasgic; and the 
ancient oracle of Dodona in the country 
was always regarded as of Pelasgic origin. 
These early 
mingled with Illyrians, who at various times 
invaded Epirus and settled in the country. 
Epirus contained fourteen different tribes. ‘Ot 
these the most important were the CHAonEs, 
TueEspRotr and Mowosst, who gave theic names 
to the three principal divisions of the country, 
CHaontA, THesproriA, and Monossts. The 
different tribes were originally governed by 
their own princes. The Molosstan princes, who 


traced their descent from Pyrrhus (Neoptole: 


’ 


inhabitants were subsequently — 


mus), son of Achilles, subsequently acquired 
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the sovereignty over the whole country, and 
took the title of kings of Epirus. ‘The first 
who bore this title was Alexander, who invaded 
Italy to assist the Tarentines against the 
Lucanians and Bruttii, and perished at the 
battle of Pandosia, B.c. 826. The most cele- 
brated of the later kings was Pyrruus, who 
carried on war with the Romans. About B.c. 
200 the Epirots established a republic; and the 
Romans, after the conquest of Philip, 197, 
guaranteed its independence. But in conse- 
quence of the support which the Epirots 
afforded to Antiochus and Perseus, Aemilius 
Paulus received orders from the senate. to 
punish them with the utmost severity. He 
destroyed seventy of their towns, and sold 
150,000 of the inhabitants for slaves. In the 
time of Augustus the country had not yet 
recovered from the effects of this devastation. 
Epirus at first formed part of the province of 
Achaia (Tac. Ann. ii. 87); but from the time of 
Hadrian (perhaps earlier) it formed an indepen- 
dent procuratorial province, separated from 
Achaia by the Achelous (C.I.L. iii. 536). 

Epirus Nova. [Iniyricum.] 

Epona (probably from the Celtic epo, horse), 
a goddess worshipped at Rome, the protectress 
of horses and mules. It is probable that she 
was not, as some have thought, a genuine 
Italian deity, included in the Indigitamenta, 
but a somewhat late introduction from Gaul. 
Her name does not occur in Latin literature 
before Juvenal (viii. 157; cf. Plut. Parall. min. 
29; Tert. Apol. 16; Apul. Met. iii. 27). Most 
of the inscriptions in her honour come from 
Gaul, Germany and Britain (0. J. L. iii. 788, 
8420, 4776, vii. 747, 1114). Several representa- 


tions of her have been found, generally seated, 


and laying her hands on the heads of animals. 
Epopeus (Emwmevs). 1. Sonof Poseidon and 
Canace, came from Thessaly to Sicyon, of which 
place he became king. He carried away from 
Thebes the beautiful Antiope, daughter of 
Nycteus, who therefore made war upon Epopeus. 


The two kings died of the wounds which they’ 


received in the war.—2. One of the Tyrrhenian 
pirates who attempted to carry off Dionysus 
but were changed by the god into dolphins. 

Eporédia (Ivrea), a town in Gallia Cisalpina, 
on the Duria, in the territory of the Salassi, 
colonised by the Romans, B.c. 100, on the com- 
mand of the Sibylline books, to serve as a bul- 
wark against the neighbouring Alpine tribes 
(Vell. Pat. i. 15; Strab. p. 205;. Plin. iii. 123). 
It was important as commanding the approach 
to the Val d’Aosta and to the passes of the 
Great and Little St. Bernard. [Aupss,] 

Eporedorix, a chieftain of the Aedui, was 
one of the commanders of the Aeduan cavalry 
sent to Caesar’s aid against Vercingetorix, in 
B.c. 52; but he himself revolted soon afterwards 

d joined the enemy (Caes. B. G. vii. 38). 

Epytus, a Trojan, father of Periphas, who 
was a companion of Iulus, and is called by the 
patronymic Epytides (Verg. Aen. ii. 340). 

Equus Titicus or Aequum Titicum, a 
small town of the Hirpini in Samnium, twenty- 
one miles from Beneventum (Cic. ad Att. vi. 
1). The Scholiast on Horace {Sat. i. 5, 37) 
supposes, but without sufficient reasons, that it 
is the town quod versu dicere non est. 

Erae ("Epa:: Sighajik?), a small but strong 
Seaport town on the coast of Ionia, N. of Teos 
(Thue. viii. 19 ; Strab. p. 664). 

Erana, a town of the Hleutherocilices in the 
district of M. Amanus, in the time of Cicero 
(Cic. ad Fam. xv. 4). 


ERATOSTHENES Sat, 

Erannoboas (EpavvoBdas: Gunduk), a river 

of India, one of the chief tributaries of the 
Ganges, into which it fell at Palimbothra. 

Erasinides (Epacwwidys), one of the Athenian 
commanders at the battle of Arginusae. He 
was among the six commanders who returned 
to Athens after the victory, and were put to 
death, B.c. 406. 

Erasinus (Epacivos). 1. (Kephalari), the 
chief river in Argolis, rises in the lake Stympha- 
lus, then disappears under the earth, rises again 
out of the mountain Chaon, and after receiving 
the river Phrixus, flows through the Lernaean 
marsh into the Argolic gulf (Strab. p. 275).—2. 
A small river near Brauron in Attica. 

Erasistratus (Epaciorparos), a celebrated 
physician and anatomist, was born at Iulis in 
the Island of Ceos. He was a pupil of Chrys- 
ippus of Cnidos, Metrodorus, and apparently 
Theophrastus. He flourished from B.c. 300 to 
260. He lived for some time at the court of 
Seleucus Nicator, king of Syria, where he 
acquired great reputation by discovering that 
the illness of Antiochus, the king’s eldest son, 
was owing to his love for his stepmother, 
Stratonice, the young and beautiful daughter of 
Demetrius Poliorcetes, whom Seleucus had 
lately married (Appian, Syr. 59-61; Plut. 
Demetr. 88). Erasistratus afterwards lived at 
Alexandria, which was at the time beginning to 
be a celebrated medical school. He gave up 
practice in his old age, that he might pursue 
his anatomical studies without interruption. 
He prosecuted his experiments in this branch of 
medical science with great success, and with 
80 little scruple that he is said to have dissected 
criminals alive. He had numerous pupils and 
followers, and a medical school bearing his 
name continued to exist at Smyrna in Ionia 
about the beginning of the Christian era, 

Eratidae (Epartda), an illustrious family of 
Talysus in Rhodes, to which Damagetus and 
his son Diagoras belonged (Pind. Ol. vii. 20). 

Erato ('Eparé). 1. Wife of Arcas, and 
mother of Elatus and Aphidas. [Arcas.]}-2. 
One of the Muses. [Mvusaz.] 

Eratosthénes ('EparooGéyns), of Cyrene, was 
born B.c. 276. He first studied in his native 
city and then at Athens. He was taught by 
Ariston of Chios, the philosopher; Lysanias of 
Cyrene, the grammarian; and Callimachus, the 
poet. He left Athens at the invitation of 
Ptolemy Euergetes, who placed him over the 
library at Alexandria. Here he continued till 
the reign of Ptolemy Epiphanes. He died at 
the age of 80, about B.c. 196, of voluntary star- 
vation, having lost his sight, and being tired of 
life. He was a man of very extensive learning, 
and wrote on almost all the branches of know- 
ledge then cultivated—astronomy, geometry, 
geography, philosophy, history, and grammar. 
He is supposed to have constructed the large 
armillae or fixed circular instruments which 
were long in use at Alexandria. His works have 
perished, with the exception of some fragments. 
His most celebrated work was a systematic 
treatise on geography, entitled Tewypagixd, in 
three books. The first book, which formed a 
sort of introduction, contained a critical review 
of the labours of his predecessors from the 
earliest to his own times, and investigations 
concerning the form and nature of the earth, 
which, according to him, was an immovable 
globe. The second book contained what is now 
called mathematical geography. He was the 
first person who attempted to measure the 
magnitude of the earth, in which cane he 
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brought forward and used the method which is 
employed to the present day. ‘he third book 
contained political geography, and gave de- 
scriptions of the various countries, derived from 
the works of earlier travellers and geographers. 
In order to be able to determine the accurate 
site of each place, he drew line parallel with 
the equator, running from the pillars of Hereules 
to the extreme east of Asia, and dividing the 
whole of the inhabited earth into two halves. 
Connected with this work was ® new map of 
the earth, in which towns, mountains, rivers, 
lakes, and climates were marked according to 
his own improved measurements. This im- 
portant work of Hratosthenes forms an epoch 
in the history of ancient geography. Strabo, 
as well as other writers, made great use of it. 
Hratosthenes also wrote two poems on astro- 
nomical subjects; one entitled “Epuijs, or Kar- 
acreptopol, which treated of the constellations ; 
and another entitled ’Hprydvn: but the poem 
Karaorepiopol which is still extant under his 
name is not the work of Kratosthenes. He 
wrote several historical works, the most im- 
portant of which was a chronological work 
entitled xX, Sh aa and a grammatical work, 
On the Old Attic Comedy. 'The best collection 
of his fragments is by Bernhardy, Wratosthe- 
nica, Berol. 1822. 

Erbessus (Ep8noods), a town in Sicily, NE. 
of Agrigentum, near the sources of the Acragas, 
which must not be confounded with the town 
Herbessus near Syracuse (Pol. i. 18). 

Ercta (Elpxrh, or Elpkrat), a fortress in Sicily, 
on a hill with a harbour, near Panormus, 
[HAMILCAR, } 

Erébus ("EpeBos), son of Chaos, begot Aether 
and Hemera (Day) by Nyx (Night), his sister. 
The name signifies darkness, and is therefore 
applied also to the dark and gloomy space 
under the earth, through which the shades pass 
into Hades (Hes, Z'h. 128). 

Erechthéum (’EpéxGeiov) stood on the site of 
the ancient temple, said to have been built by 
Erucuranus, which was burnt down by the 
Persians in B.c. 480. [For its position see plan 
of Acropouis.] It was supposed to stand upon 
the spot where Athene and Poseidon strove for 
the possession of Athens, and (such at least 


Restored Plan of Brechthewm. Soale, 60 foot to 1 inch, 
(The dark parts remain; the shaded are restorations.) 


A, Fastern Portico; B, East Cella (usually taken to be the 
tomple of Athene Polias); C, North Portico ; D, West Hall; 
B, West Cella; ¥, South Portico (Porch of Car'yatides). 


has been the view commonly received) to con- 
tain the three shrines, of Athene Polias (the 
protectress of Athens), of Poseidon, and of 
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Férechtheus. This is, however, now disputed, 
and it is maintained by archaeologists of great 
repute that the old temple of Athene (Xen. 
Hell. iv.6; Strab. p. 896) discovered by Dr. 
Dorpfeld was really the shrine of Athene Polias, 
and that the eastern cella of the Mrechtheum 
never was her shrine, though it contained her 
most ancient image. {For difficulties in this 
view see AcnopoLis; Parraenon.] ‘The new 
Tirechtheum was begun in the time of Pericles, 
butit was completed later, being still unfinished 
in 409 (O. I. A. i. 822, where it is called 6 veds 
ev @ Td dpxaiov wyadpa). In its complete 
form it was a beautiful lonic temple, 70 feet 
long (including the B. portico) and 82 broad. 
Tt had three divisions: the eastern portion of 
the cella contained the oldest image, or Edavoy, 
of Athene; the central and western parts were 
sacred to Poseidon and Hrechtheus. ‘The main 
entrance was probably 
the eastern portico. Pau- 
sanias (though the identi- 
fication of the internal 
arrangements is only con- 
jectural) entered by the 
southern porch cree 
tiful Caryatid portico), 
and passed thence into 
the western hall, where, 
probably, stood the three 
altars of Poseidon and 
Hrechtheus, of Butes, and 
of Hephaestus ; thence 
he passed into the west 
cella (the central of the 
three chambers), in which 
were the well of salt 
water, the marks of the 
trident, and probably the 
statue of Poseidon; re- 
turning to the west hall 
he went by the side pas- 
sage and steps up into 
the eastern cella (usually 
taken to be the temple of 
Athene Polias), in which 
were the ancient wooden 
image eae) and the 
golden lamp of Calli- 
machus, If this was the 
temple of Athene Polias, 
he found there also the 
wooden Hermes, By the 
side of the main, or 
eastern, portico there is 
flight of uncovered steps 
by which the northern 
porch (rather larger than the southern) could be 
approached. This porch gave access by its main 
door to the western hall, and probably by a 
side door westwards into the enclosure of the 
Pandroseum, where stood a small temple of 
Pandrosos; in this enclosure stood the sacred 
olive tree. It is by no means certain which 
part of the building was sacred to Cecrops and 
spoken of sometimes as the Cecropeion; but it 
may have been the southern or Caryatid porch. 
This porch had, instead of columns, six figures 
of maidens, one of which is now in the British 
Museum. 

Erechtheus, [Exrcurnontus.] 
V Erésus, or Eressus (“Epecos, “Eperoos? 
*Epéotos), a town on the W. coast of the island 
of Lesbos, the birthplace of Theophrastus and 
Phanias, and, according to some, of Sappho 
(Strab. p. 618; Thuo, iii. 25). 

Eretria (’Epérpia : Eperpieds: Aletria), an 


Ono of the Caryatides sup- 
porting the southorn por- 
ico of the Erechtheum 

(now in the British Mu- 
seum), 


: 
: 


\ Orchomenos. 
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ancient and important town in Euboea, on the 
Euripus, with a celebrated harbour Porthmos 
(Porto Bufalo), was founded by the Athenians, 
but had a mixed population, among which was a 
considerable number of Dorians. Its com- 
merce and navy raised it in early times to im- 
portance; it contended with Chalcis for the 
supremacy of Huboea (Thuc. i. 15); it ruled 
over several of the neighbouring islands, and 
planted colonies in Macedonia ahd Italy. It 
was destroyed by the Persians, B. c. 490, and 
most of its inhabitants were carried away into 
slavery (Hdt. vi. 125). Those who were left 
behind built, ot a little distance from the old 


Coin of Eretria in Euboea (B.C. 197-146). 

Obv., head of Artemis; 7¢v., bull (in allusion probably to 
the bull dedicated by the Eretrians at Olympia; Paus. 
v. 27, 9); with legend EPETPIEQN and #ANIA3, magis- 

* trate's name. 


city, the town of New Hretria, which, however, 
never became a place of importance. (Strab. 
pp. 403, 448.)—2, A town in Phthiotis in Thes- 
saly, near Pharsalus. 

Eretum, a town of the Sabines, at the junc- 
tion of the Viae Salaria and Nomentana, 
about eighteen miles from Rome (Verg. Aen. 
vil, 711; Liv. xxvi. 11). 

Erginus (Epyivos), son of Clymenus, king of 
After Clymenus had been killed 

at Thebes, Erginus, who succeeded him, 

marched against Thebes and compelled the The- 
bans to pay him an annual tribute of 100 oxen, 
from which they were released by Heracles, 

who killed Erginus. (Pind. Ol.xiv.2; Hur. H. 

Fr. 49; Paus. ix. 87, 88.) 

Erichthonius (Epix 6dvi0s), or Erechtheus 
(EpexGeds). In the ancient myths these two 
names indicate the same person; but later 
writers mention two heroes, one of whom is 
usually called Hrichthonius or Erechtheus L., 
and the other Erechtheus Il. Homer knows 
only one Eirechtheus, as an autochthon and king 
of Athens (ZU. 11.547; Od. vii. 81; Hat. viii. 55) ; 
and the first writer who distinguishes them 
is Pindar (ap. Harpocr. s. v. a’rdéxOoves : cf. Plat. 
Orit. 110 a).—1. Periohthonius or Erechtheus 
I,, son of Hephaestus and Atthis, the daughter 
of Cranaus; according to others, of Hephaestus 
and the Harth (Gaia). Athene received the 
child from Gaia, and entrusted him to Agraulos, 
Pandrosos, and Herse, concealed in a chest. 
They were forbidden to open the chest, but 
they disobeyed the command. Upon opening 
it they saw the child with a snake coiled 
round him, whereupon they were seized with 
madness, and threw themselves down the 
rock of the Acropolis, or, according to others, 
were killed by the snake. EHrichthonius was 
brought up in the temple of Athene (in 
some stories, under the form of a snake) ; 
when he had grown up, he expelled Amphictyon 
(or, in other accounts, received the kingdom as 

_ a gift from Cecrops), and became king of Athens. 
His wife Pasithea bore him a son, Pandion. 
He is said to have instituted the festival of the 

\ Panathenaea, and to have built a temple of 
Athene on the Acropolis. He was further the 
first who used a chariot with four horses, for 
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which reason he was placed among the stars as 
Auriga. He was buried in the temple of Athene 
and was worshipped as a god after his death. 
([ERecutTHEUM.] The myth probably grew up 
partly from the adoption of Athene as supreme 
goddess, when Hrichthonius or Erechtheus, 
originally a loéal nature-god and=Poseidon, 
was to be represented as inferior to Athene, 
and yet connected with her worship; partly 
from the rites of the Arrhephoria. [Dict. of 
Ant. s. v.; and Panprosos.} The story is 
given especially in Eur. Jon, Paus. i. 18, and 
Apollod. iii. 14; but it was represented in works 
of art earlier than the time of Euripides: espe- 
cially on an archaic terra-cotta at Berlin, where 
Athene receives the child from Gaia, while 
Cecrops, half man, half snake, stands by; and 
on a vase alsoat Berlin. The opening of the 
chest is shown on a later yase in the British 
Museum.—2, Erechtheus II. (or rather the 
Erechtheus of the stories which separate Hrich- 
thonius from Erechtheus), grandson of the 
former, son of Pandion by Zeuxippe, and 
brother of Butes, Procne, and Philomela. 
After his father’s death, he succeeded him as 
king of Athens, and was regarded in later times 
as one of the Attic eponymi. He was married 
to Praxithea, by whom he became the father of 
Cecrops, Pandoros, Metion, Orneus, Procris, 
Creusa, Chthonia, and Orithyia. In the war 
between the Eleusinians and Athenians, Eu- 
molpus, the son of Poseidon, was slain; where- 
upon Poseidon demanded the sacrifice of one of 
the daughters of Erechtheus. [See AGLAuROS. ] 
When one was drawn by lot, her three sisters 
resolved to die with her; and Hrechtheus was 
killed by Zeus with a flash of lightning at the 
request of Poseidon. This story is first given 
by Buripides, especially in his Hrechtheus (cf. 
Ion, 267, 1007; Paus. i.5; Apollod. iii. 15). 
Erichthonius, son of Dardanus and Batéa, 
husband of Astyoche or Callirrhoé, and father of 
Tros or Assaracus. He was the wealthiest of 
all mortals; in his fields grazed 3000 mares, 
which were so beautiful that Boreas fell in 
love with them. (Il. xx. 219; Ov. Fast. iv. 38.) 
Ericinium, a town in Thessaly near Gomphi. 


Eridanus (Hptdavos), a river god, a son of 


Oceanus and Tethys, and father of Zeuxippe. 
He is called the king of rivers, and on his banks 
amber was found. In Homer the name does 
not occur, andthe first writer who mentions it 
is Hesiod (Th. 838). Herodotus has heard of 
a river in the north of this name where amber 
was found (iii. 115). In later times the Eri- 
danus was supposed to be the same as the 
Padus, because amber was exported from its 
mouth, brought to that spot probably by traders 
from the Baltic. Hence the Hlectrides Insulae 
or ‘ Amber Islands’ are placed at the mouth of 
the Po, and here Phaethon was supposed to have 
fallen when struck by the lightning of Zeus 
(Paus. i. 4,1, v. 12, 7). It is not absolutely im- 
possible that Hesiod may have heard of the river 
Po, though some maintain that this must be a 
more easterly river. Aeschylus seems to have 
placed the Eridanus in the west but to have 
confused it with the Rhone (Plin. xxxvii. 82). 
Euripides identifies it with the Po (Hipp. 782), 
and the Latin poets use Padus and Eridanus 
as synonymous (cf. Plin. iii. 117), [Papus.] 
¥/ Erigon (Epfywy), a tributary of the Axius in 
Macedonia, the Agrianus of Herodotus. [Axtus.] 
Erigoné (’Hpryévn). 1. Daughter of Icarius, 
beloved by Bacchus. For the legend respecting 
her, see Icartus.—2, Daughter of Aegisthus 
and Clytaemnestra, and mother of Penthilus 
x2 
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by Orestes. One legend relates that Orestes 
wanted to kill her with her mother, but that 
Artemis removed her to Attica, and there made 
her her priestess. Others state that Hrigone 
put an end to herself when she heard that 
Orestes was acquitted by the Areiopagus (Paus, 
li. 18; Hyg. Mab. 122). = 

Erinéus (’Epiveds or ’Epivedy: Epwebs, ’Epwed- 
rns)» 1, A small but ancient town in Doris, 
belonging to the Tetrapolis (Thuc. i, 107). 
Doris.|—2, A town in Phthiotis in Thessaly.— 

. A small river on the E. coast of Sicily (now 
the Miranda), between the Cacyparis and the 
Asinarus (Thue. vii. 80). 

Erinna (’Hplvya), » Greek poetess, said to 
have been born in Telos and to have been a 
contemporary and friend of Sappho (about B.c. 
612), who died at the age of 19. On the other 
hand, Eusebius places her two centuries later. 
Her chief poem was entitled HAakdrn, the 
Distaf?: it consisted of 800 lines, of which only 
four are extant. Three epigramsin the Anthology 
bear her name, We have nothing to explain 
the opinion of an ancient critic who com- 
pared her to Homer. The poem to Rome be- 
ginning xatpé wot Pun, in Sapphic metre, which 
has sometimes been ascribed to Erinna, is by 
Melinnus, a poetess of Locri, in Italy, of the 
third century B.c. 

Erinyes (Epivies, "Epivis), also called Eu- 
ménides (Evuevides), and by the Romans 
Furiae or Dirae, the Avenging Deities, were 
conceived as the personification of curses pro- 
nounced upon a criminal. The name Erinys is 
the more ancient one; the Greeks derived it 
from the Arcadian épwiw, I am angry, so that 
the Hrinyea were the angry goddesses (Paus. 
viii. 25, 4). Many modern writers take the 
name to be identical with an Indian goddess 
Saranyu. The name Kumenides, which signi- 
fies ‘the kindly deities,’ is a mere euphemism, 
because people dreaded to call these fearful 
goddesses by their real name (Soph. O. C. 128). 
It was said to have been first given them after 
the acquittal of Orestes by the Areiopagus, 
when the anger of the Erinyes had become 
soothed. But at Athens their proper title was 
Xeuval Peal—that is, the venerable goddesses of 
the earth and of the underworld. : Sometimes 
in the singular Hrinys is spoken of in Homer 
and in later writers, but they are oftener a 
plurality of deities. Homer represents them 
as inhabitants of Erebos, where they remain 
quiet until some curse pronounced upon a 
criminal calls them into activity (Il. ix. 568; 
of. Aesch. Hum. 72). They watch particularly 
over the family ties: the crime which they 
especially punish is failure in duty to parents. 
This is mentioned eight times in the Iliad and 
Odyssey, and in all cases except one (Il. ix. 454) 
Erinyes of the mother are spoken of (cf. Id. xxi. 
412; Od. ii. 185). But Homer also makes 
them intervene sometimes to check those who 
in other ways overstep the limits of what is 
becoming or right (cf. IJ. xix. 87,”418); and 
pon the perjured and those who spurn the 

eggar or the suppliant (IU. xix. 259; Od. xvii. 
475). In punishing they took away from men 
all peace of mind, and led them into misery and 
misfortune. Hesiod says that they were the 
daughters of Ge, and sprung from the drops of 
blood that fell upon her from the body of 
Uranus; and this, it may be noted, was a case 
of violence done to a father (Hes. Th. 185), 
Aeschylus calls them the daughters of Night; 
and Sophocles of Darkness and Ge (Aesch. 

‘Bum. 821; Soph. O, OG. 40, 106). Aeschylus 
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describes them as divinities more ancient than 
the Olympian gods, dwelling in the deep dark- 
ness-of Tartarus, dreaded by gods and men; 
with bodies all black, serpents twined in their 
hair, and blood dripping from theireyes. Huri- 
pides and other later poets describe them as 
winged (Eur. Or. 817; Verg. Aen, xii. 848). 
Wuripides is the earliest Greek poet who gives 
their number as three (Or. 408; Tro. 457), 
though not consistently (Z. 7. 968). With 
later writers their names are Tisiphone, 
Alecto, and Megaera (Verg. Aen. vi. 571, 
vii. 824, xii. 846; Apollod. i. 1, 4). In their 
worship at Athens, where they had a sanctuary 
and a cavern near the Areiopagus, in their 
worship at Colonus, in that at Sicyon, where a 
pregnant ewe was offered (Paus. ii. 11, 4), and 
still more in the Erinys Thelpusa or Tilphossa, 
they appear as ancient deities of the powers of 
the earth, but especially as deities which in angex 
withheld the fruits of the earth and must by all 
means be propitiated. This explains the identi- 
fication of Erinys Thelpusa with Demeter (2.e. 
the enraged Demeter: Paus. viii. 25,4; Schol. 
Soph. Ant.126). The offerings to them at Athens 
were bloodless, cakes and milk and honey mixed 
with water (vnddAta), since the drink offering 
had nowine. This, too, belonged to them as god- 
desses of the earth, who might give kindly gifts 
as well aspunish. Itis true that they are often 
described by poets in words which belong to 
lightning and fire, and this may be derived 
from the idea that Zeus punished often by the 
thunderbolt; but there is no sufficient ground 
for saying that the myth of the Hrinyes was 
derived from a thunderstorm. So far from the 


Erinyes (Furies), (From a painted vase.) 


snake necessaily implying lightning, as some 
modern writers argue, it is, rather, a symbol of 
the underworld: the scourge (which is also 
made to signify lightning) is a natural emblem 
of the avenger. Their torches have been 
pressed into the same theory; but may more 
reasonably be taken to show their power of 
lighting up the dark places of crime and 
detecting the guilty. Still less reasonable is it to 
insist that the obvious comparison of avengers to 
hounds (e.g. Aesch. Cho. 904) shows them to be 
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cloud-deities. The idea of an avenging power 
is natural enough to man, and our evidence 
points rather to the original Hrinyes being 
deities of the earth. In art they seem to 
have been at first represented as mild and 
venerable beings (Paus. i. 28, 6); and it is 
remarked that the Furies are not figured on the 
oldest vases. The type described above as 
given by Aeschylus does not seem to be older 
than his time, but prevailed afterwards. Their 
attributes, besides the snakes or snaky hair and 
wings, are the scourge, the torch, and the 
sickle, and they often appear in hunting garb. 
They gradually assumed the character of 
goddesses who punished men after death, and 
they seldom appeared upon earth. 

Eriphus (“Epigos), an Athenian poet of the 
Middle Comedy. 

Eriphyle (Ep:pvAn), daughter of Talaus and 
Lysimache, and wife of Amphiaraus, whom she 
betrayed for the sake of the necklace of 
Harmonia. For details see AMPHIARAUS, 
ALcmAnoN, HaRMONIA. 

Eris (“Epis), the goddess of Discord. Homer 
describes her as the friend and sister of Ares, 
and as delighting with him in the tumult of 
war and the hayoc and anguish of the battle- 
field. How far even in Homer she was allegor- 
ised is seen by the description ‘who, at first 
small, rears her head until it touches the sky 
while she walks on the earth’ (Jl. iv. 440; cf. 
y. 518, xi. 8, xx. 48; Hur. Phoen. 798). Ac- 
cording to Hesiod (7'h. 225), she was a daughter 
of Night, and the poet describes her as the 
mother of a variety of allegorical beings, which 
are the causes or representatives of man’s mis- 
fortunes. The story that Eris threw the golden 


apple marked ‘For the Fairest’ into the as- 


sembly of gods at the wedding of Peleus 
(angry, like the malignant fairy in a fairy tale. 
because she alone was not invited) does not 


appear earlier than the Alexandrian literature 


(Hyg. Wab. 92: Apul. Met. 10; Lucian, Symp. 
85; Tzetz. Lyc. 93; Serv.ad Aen. i. 27; Paris). 
—Virgil introduces Discordia as a being similar 
to the Homeric Eris; for Discordia in like 
manner appears in company with Mars, Bellona, 
and the Furies. 

Eriza (ra ”*EHpi¢a: EpiCnvds), a city of Caria, 


on the borders of Lycia and Phrygia, on the 


river Choiis (or rather Catis). The surrounding 
district was called Asia Hrizéna. 

Eros ("Epws in older poets *Hpos), in Latin 
Amor or Cupido, the god of Love. In order 
to understand the ancients properly, we must 
distinguish three gods of this name: (1) the 
Eros of the ancient cosmogonies; (2) the Eros 
of the philosophers and mysteries, who bears 
great resemblance to the first; and (3) the Hros 
whom we meet with in the epigrammatic and 
erotic poets. Homer does not mention Eros, 
and Hesiod, the earliest author who speaks of 

‘him, describes him.as the cosmogonic Eros. 
First, says Hesiod, there was Chaos, then came 
Ge, Tartarus, and Hros, the fairest among the 
gods, who rules over the minds and the counsel 
of gods and men. By the philosophers and’ in 
the mysteries Eros was regarded as one of the 
fundamental causes in the formation of the 
world, inasmuch as he was the uniting power of 
love, which brought order and harmony among 
the conflicting elements of which Chaos con- 
sisted. The Orphic poets described him as a 
son of Cronus, or as the first of the gods who 
sprang from the world’s egg ; and thus in Plato’s 
Symposium he is called the oldest of the gods 
(cf. Aristoph, Av. 694). Under this idea he was 
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worshipped from very ancient times at Thespiae, 
being represented by a mass of stone of un- 
known antiquity (afterwards replaced by the 
famous statue of Praxiteles); a somewhat simi- 
lar ancient worship of Eros existed at Parium, 
-on the Hellespont. These two, both represent- 
ing an old Thracian religion, were the only 
places where Hros was really worshipped as a 
god of the state (Paus. ix. 27). In other parts 
of Greece we find, as an observance of histori- 
cal times, the statue of Eros, and sometimes 


@ 


Eros. (J'rom a gem.) 

his altar, placed in or near gymnasia. Here 
he symbolised the affection and regard between 
companions, which led to the nobler emulation 
in warlike prowess: hence the Spartans sacri- 
ficed to Eros before the combat (Athen, p. 561). 
The Eros of later poets, who gave rise to that 
motion of the god which is most familiar to us, 
is one of the youngest of all the gods. In 
Pindar and Aeschylus, however, he appears 
only asa personification of feeling, not as a real 
Being, and this is also the case on archaic vases. 


Eros whetting his darts. (De la Chausse, Gemme 
Antiche.) 


As a personal deity he is prominent in Sophocles, 
and still more so in Kuripides. The parentage 
of this Eros is very differently described. He is 
usually represented as a son of Aphrodite, but 
his father is either Ares, Zeus, or Hermes (Plut. 
Symp. p. 178; Cie. N. D. iii. 23). In this stage 
Eros has nothing to do with uniting the dis- 
cordant elements of the universe, or with the 
higher ‘sympathy or love which binds human 
kind together, but he is purely the god of 
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sensual love, who bears sway over the inha- 
bitants of Olympus as well as over men and all 
living creatures. His arms consist of arrows, 
which he carries in a golden quiver, and of 


Eros. (Musewm Capitolinum, vol. iv. tav. 57.) 


torches which no one can touch with impunity. 
His arrows are of different power: some are 
golden, and kindle love in the heart they wound ; 
others are blunt, and produce aversion and 
disaster (Eur. Iph. Aul. 548; Ov. Met. i. 468). 
Gentler attributes were flowers, as belonging to 
the god of spring, the time of love, and the lyre 
for love songs. In art he was at first generally 
represented as a beautiful boy approaching the 
age of a young man; and from an early period, 
though it is unéertain how early, with wings, 
which usually denote a Saluwy rather than a 
Qeds. Phidias placed on the base of the statue 
of Zeus at Olympia Eros receiving Aphrodite 
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the statues of Eros by Praxiteles at Thespiae 
and Parium were especially famous (Plin. xxxyi. 
23), represented no doubt as a youth. Both as 
a boy and as a child he is often represented as 
holding or stringing his bow: specially famous 
instances are that in the Vatican and that at 
Berlin, perhaps after Lysippus (Paus. ix. 27, 8). 
In later Greek and Roman times it became 
common to represent a child Eros with a number 
of winged Erotes, like a fairy-tale scene, en- 
gaged in any sort of work, making wreaths or 
carpentering. On one gem he is whetting his 
arrows (cf. Hor. Od. ii. 8, 16). A beautiful 
mosaic from Pompeii represents him as a child 
riding on a lion, and with all the attributes of 
Dionysus, the cup, the ivy crown, the thyrsus, 
and the tragic and comic masks around. This 
partly symbolises a connexion between Eros 
and Dionysus, the gods of wine and love, for 
the lion belongs to Dionysus; but it can hardly 
be doubted that the power of Eros to tame and 
bridle wild beasts is also here shown (as in Hur. 
Hipp. 1277). Antéros, which literally means 
return-love, is usually represented as the god 
who punishes those who did not return the love 
of others: thus he is the avenging Eros, or a 
deus ultor (Ov. Met. xiii. 750). But in some 
accounts he is described as a god opposed to 
Eros and struggling against him.—Respecting 
the connexion between Eros and Psyche, see 
PsycHe. 

Erotianus (Epwriavds), a Greek grammarian 
or physician in the reign of Nero, wrote a work 
still extant, entitled Tay map’ ‘Immoxpdre: Aékewy 
Suvaywyn, Vocwm, quae apud Hippocratem 
sunt, Collectio. Edited by Franz, Lips. 1780. 

Erubrus (Rwber), a small tributary of the 
Moselle, near Tréves. 

Erymanthus (Epupdv6os: 


Olenos). 1, A mountain, 
7300 feet high, in Arcadia, 
on the frontiers of Achaia 
and Elis, celebrated in 


mythology as the haunt of 
the savage Erymanthian 
boar destroyed by Heracles 
(Od. vi. 104; Strab. pp. 348, 
357). [Huractzes.] — The 
Arcadian nymph Callisto, 
who was changed into a she- 
bear, is called EHrymanthis 
ursa, and her son Arcas 
Erymanthidis ursae custos. 
[Arcros.J—2, A river in 
Arcadia, which rises in the 
above-mentioned mountain, 
and falls into the Alpheus. 
Erymanthus or Ety- 
mandrus (Epiuavéos, ’Erv- 
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pavSpos Arrian ; Helmund), 
a considerable river in the 
Persian province of Aracho- 
sia, rising in M. Paropa- 


fits gee Sa tH WES! 3 . 
=, eae, | ‘/  qmisus, and flowing SW. and 
in } 


W. into the lake called Aria 


Eros (as Dionysus) bridling the lion. (A mosaic, from Pompeii.) 


as she rises from the sea (Paus. y. 11, 8). It is 
probable that the silver medallion in the Louvre 
(see woodcut under Aphrodite, p. 86] represents 
this piece of sculpture. In the following century 


(Zarah). 

Erysichthon (’Epuaty wy), 
that is, ‘the Tearer up of the 
Earth.’ 1, Son of Triopas, 
cut down trees in a grove 
sacred to Demeter, for which 
he was punished by the 
goddess with fearful hunger, 
so that after spending all his substance on food 
he made his daughter Mestra (apparently a 
later addition to the myth) support him by 
changing herself into various animals and 


’ 
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working for him: even that did not suffice, 
and he devoured his own limbs (Hellan. ap. 
Athen. 416; Callim. Hymn. in Cer. 34; Ov. 
Met. viii. 738-878), Some have tried to explain 
Erysichthon as meaning mildew; a recent in- 
genious interpretation is that it shows the 
barrenness and famine which result from de- 
stroying forests. The story may at any rate 
have had to do with tree-worship before it was 
fitted on to Demeter.—2, Son of Cecrops and 
Agraulos, died in his father’s lifetime on his re- 
turn from Delos, from whence he brought to 


‘Athens the ancient image of Ilithyia (Paus. i. 


18, 5). 

Erythini (Epv§tvo.), a city on the coast of 
Paphlagonia, between Cromna and Amastris 
(Zl. ii. 855; Strab. p. 545). A range of cliffs 
near it was called by the same name. 

Erythrae (Epvépat: ’EpuOpaios). 1. (Nr. 
Pigadia, Ru.), an ancient town in Boeotia, not 
far from Platueae and Hysia, and celebrated as 
the mother city of Erythrae in Asia Minor 
(Hom. Il. ii. 499; Strab. p. 404).—2. A town of 
the Locri Ozolae, but belonging to the Aetolians, 
EK. of Naupactus (Liv. xxvii. 8).—3. (Ritri, 
Ru.), one of the twelve Ionian cities of Asia 
Minor, stood at the bottom of a large bay, on 
the W. side of the peninsula which lies opposite 
to Chios. Tradition ascribed its foundation to 
a mixed colony of Cretans, Lycians, Carians, 
and Pamphylians, under Erythros the son of 
Rhadamanthus ; and the leader of the Ionians, 
who afterwards took possession of it, was said 


Coin of Erythrae, of 4th cent. B.o. 


Obv.. head of Heracles; vev., club and bow incase (for 
Heracles) and owl (for Athene) ; legend EPpy and MOAIQN 
(magistrate’s name). 


to have been Cnopus, the son of Codrus, after 


whom the city was also called Cnopopdlis | 


(KywmovroAis). (Strab. p. 633; Polyaen. viii. 43.) 
The little river Aleos (or rather Axus, as it 
appears on coins) flowed past the city, and 
the neighbouring seaport towns of Cyssus or 
CasystEs and Phoenicus formed its harbours. 
Erythrae contained a temple of one of the Idaei 
Dactyli worshipped here under the name of 
Heracles Ipoctonos (Paus. ix. 27, 5; Strab. p. 
613; Hrracuzs), and also one of Athene Polias. 
It was noted also as the dwelling of an inspired 
prophetess or Sibyl (Strab. p. 645; Tac. Ann. 
vi. 18); and on the coast near the city was a 
rock of trachyte called Nigrum Promontorium 
(apa weAcva), from which mill-stones were 
ewn. 

Erythraeum Mare (7 ’Epvpa @dAacoa, also 
rarely "Epv0paios méyTos), was the name applied 
originally to the whole expanse of sea between 
Arabia and Africa on the W., and India on the 
E., including its two great gulfs (the Red Sea 
and Persian Gulf). In this sense it is used by 
Herodotus, who also distinguishes the Red Sea 
by the name of *ApdBios kéAmos. [ARABICUS 
Sinus.] Supposing the shores of Africa and 
Arabia to trend more and more away from each 
other the further S. you go, he appears to 
have called the head of the sea between them 
6 *ApdBios KéAzos, and the rest of that sea, as 
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far S.as it extended, and also eastwards to the 
shores of India, 7 ’Epv8p) @dAacoa, and also 
7 Notln @dAacoa; though there are, again, some 
indications of a distinction between these two 
terms, the latter being applied to the whole 
expanse of ocean S. of the former; in one pas- 
sage, however, they are most expressly identi- 
fied (ii. 158). Afterwards, when the true form 
of these seas became better known, under the 
Ptolemies, their parts were distinguished by 
different names, the main body of the sea being 
called Indicus Oceanus, the Red Sea Arabicus 
Sinus, the Persian Gulf Persicus Sinus, and 
the name Hrythraeum Mare being confined 
by some geographers to the gulf between the 
Straits of Bab-el-Mandeb and the Indian 
Ocean, but far more generally used as identical 
with Arabicus Sinus, or the corresponding 
genuine Latin term, Mare Rubrum (Hed Sea), 
Still, however, even long after the commence- 
ment of our era, the name Erythraeum Mare 
was sometimes used in its ancient sense, as in 
the TepimAous rijs Epvdpas Oaddoons, ascribed 
to Arrian, but really the work of a later period, 
which is a description of the coast from Myos 
Hormos on the Red Sea to the shores of India. 
The origin of the name is doubtful: it is gene- 
rally supposed that the sea was called ‘Red’ 
because of the coral banks which fringed it in 
its southern part. 


Eryx (“Epvt). 1. Also Erycus Mons (S. Giu- ~ 


liano), a steep and isolated mountain in the 
NW. of Sicily, near Drepanum. On the summit 
of this mountain stood an ancient and cele- 
brated temple of Aphrodite (Venus), said to 
have been built by Eryx, king of the Elymi, or, 
according to Virgil, by Aeneas, but more prob- 
ably by the Phoenicians, who introduced the 
worship of Aphrodite into Sicily. [APHRODITE.] 
From this temple the goddess bore the surname 
Erycina, under which name her worship was 
introduced at Rome about the beginning of the 
second Punic war. At present there are 


| on the summit of the mountain the remains 


of a castle, originally built by the Saracens.— 
2. The town of this name was on the W. slope 
of the mountain. It was destroyed by the 
Carthaginians in the time of Pyrrhus, was 
subsequently rebuilt, but was again destroyed 
by the Carthaginians in the first Punic war, 
and its inhabitants removed to Drepanum, 
(Pol. i. 58; Diod. xxiv. 8.) 

Esdraéla (Ecdpandad) and Esdraélon or 
Esdrélon, or -om (’EadpnAdy or -w), the Greek 
names for the city and valley of Jezreel in 
Palestine. 

Esquiliae. [Roma.] 

Essubii, a people in Gaul, W. of the Sequana, 
also written Essui and Sessuvii (Caes, B. G. ii. 
84, iii. 7, v. 24). Their name seems to be pre- 
served in Hames, a little north of Alengon. 

Estiones, a people in Rhaetia Secunda, or 
Vindelicia, whose capital was Campodtiinum 
(Kempten' on the Mller (Strab. p. 206). 

Eteocles (EreoxAjs). 1. Son of Andreus and 
Euippe, or of Cephisus; said to have been the 
first who offered sacrifices to the Charites at 
Orchomenos in Boeotia (Paus. ix. 34, 35).— 
2. A son of Oedipus and Jocaste (according to 
Paus. ix. 5, 5, born from a second marriage, with 
Eurygameia). After his father’s flight from 
Thebes, he and his brother Polynices under- 
took the government of Thebes by turns. 
But, disputes having arisen between them, Poly- 
nices fled to Adrastus, who then brought about 
the expedition of the Seven against Thebes. 
[Aprastus.] (Eur. Phoen. 69 fi.; Apollod. ii. 
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6; Stat. hed. i. 187.) When many of the heroes 
had fallen, Eteocles and Polynices resolved upon 
deciding the contest by single combat, and both 
the brothers fell. Sophocles (perhaps to make 
Antigone’s case stronger) throws the blame for 
this quarrel chiefly on Eteocles, whom he repre- 
sents as the younger brother (O. C. 375, 1295). 
Euripides (Phoen. 71) following the commoner 
tradition makes Eteocles the elder. [ANTI- 
GONE. | 

Eteoclus (’EréoxAos), a son of Iphis, was one 
of the seven heroes who went with Adrastus 
against Thebes. He had to make the attack 
upon the Neitian gate, where he was opposed by 
Megareus (Aesch. T'heb. 456). 

tednus (Erewyvds), a town in Boeotia, be- 
longing to the district Parasopia, mentioned by 
Homer, subsequently called Scarphe (Z1. ii. 497 ; 
Strab. p. 408). 

Etésiae (Ernola, sc. &veuor), the Htesian 
Winds, derived from éros, ‘year,’ signifying any 
periodical winds, but more particularly nor- 
therly winds, which blew in the Aegaean for 
forty days from the rising of the dog star. 

Etis or Etia (*Htis,”Hreia: ~Htwos, Helos), 
a town in the S. of Laconia near Boeae, said to 
have been founded by Aeneas, and named after 
his daughter Etias. Its inhabitants were trans- 
planted at an early time to Boeae, and the place 
disappeared. (Paus. iii. 22, 11.) 

Etovissa, a town of the Edetani in Hispania 
Tarraconensis. 

Etriria or Tuscia, called by the Greeks 
Tyrrhénia or Tyrsénia' (Tuppnvia, Tuponvia), 
a country in central Italy. The inhabitants 
were called by the Romans Etrusci or Tusci, 
by the Greeks Tyrrhéni or Tyrséni (Tuppnvol, 
Tuponvol), and by themselves Raséna. Etruria 
was bounded on the N. and NW. by the Apen- 
nines and the river Macra, which divided it from 
Liguria, on the W. by the Tyrrhene sea or Mare 
Inferum, on the E. and S. by the river Tiber, 
which separated it from Umbria and Latium. 
It was intersected by numerous mountains, off- 
shoots of the Apennines, consisting of long 
ranges of hills in the N., but in the S. lying in 
detached masses, and of smaller size. The land 
was celebrated in antiquity for its fertility, and 
yielded rich harvests of corn, wine, oil, and 
flax. The upper part of the country was the 
most healthy—namely, the part at the foot of 
the Apennines, near the sources of the Tiber 
and the Arnus, in the neighbourhood of Arre- 
tium, Cortona, and Perusia. The lower part 
of the country on the coast was marshy and 
unhealthy, like the Maremma at the present 
day.—The early history of the population of 
Etruria has given rise to much discussion in 
modern times. In their physical form, in their 
gloomy religion, in their customs, especially of 
burial, and in their language they were distinct 
alike from Greeks and Italians. It is admitted 
on all hands that the people known to the 
Romans under the name of Htruscans were not 
the original inhabitants of the country, but a 
mixed race, The most ancient inhabitants ap- 
pear to have been Ligurians in the N. and Sicu- 
lians in the S., both of whom were subsequently 
expelled from the country by the Umbrians. 
So far most accounts agree; but from this point 
there is great difference of opinion. The an- 
cients—except one writer, who believed them to 
be autochthonous (Dionys. i. 28)—generally 
stated that a colony of Lydians, led by Tyr- 
senus, son of the king of Lydia, settled in the 
country, to which they gaye the name of their 
leader (Hat. i. 94; Strab. p. 221; Plut. Rom. 2; 
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| Tac. Ann. iv. 55). It is difficult to believe that 


no ground for this persistent tradition existed 
except a fancied resemblance of their name to 
the Lydian Torrhebi. On the other hand, there 
is much force in the argument that their oldest 
and most ‘important settlements were inland, 


land therefore that they probably arrived by 


land. It is thought that they came down from 
Rhaetia, where we are told that the Etruscan 
language was spoken in historical times (Liv. v. 
84): hence they may have migrated into Lom- 
bardy and pushed on southwards. It is by no 
means impossible that this invading race of 
barbarous Rasena from the north found a people 
of mixed Greek and Lydian (Tyrrheno-Pelas- 
gian) origin in possession of Etruria, won by 
them from the Umbrians, and that the Htruscan 
nation was formed by the union of the conquer- 
ing Rasena with this more civilised race. If so, 
the Rasena were numerically strong enough to 
preserve their language, while the art and to 
some extent the religion of the Lydian and 
Greek element were adopted. A likeness has been 
traced between the character of the tombs in 
Etruria andin Lydia. The language of a people 
is the only means by which we can pronounce 
with certainty respecting their origin. On this 
point there is the greatest difference of opinion. 
The most notable views are those of Corssen 
who pronounces the language to be Italian (a 
view which Mommsen is on the whole disposed 
to adopt), and the totally opposite opinion, 
which is now favoured by Deecke, that it was 
Turanian or Finnish. If this latter opinion is 
correct, it would support the idea of an im- 
migration from the north for the Rasena them- 
selves. But it must be confessed that little 
has as yet been made of their inscriptions, 
which, indeed, for the most part consist of per- 
sonal names. [It is possible that a book written 
on linen, which was found in a mummy case, 
and has just been recognised as Etruscan, may 
furnish the key ; but as yet the meaning has not 
been ascertained.] But whatever may have been 
the origin of the Etruscans, we know that they 
were a very powerful nation when Rome was 
still in its infancy, and that they had at an 
early period extended their dominion over the 
greater part of Italy, from the Alps and the 
plains of Lombardy on the one hand, to Vesu- 
vius and the Gulf of Sorrento on the other. 
These dominions may be divided into three 
great districts: Cireumpadane Etruria in the 
N., Etruria Proper in the centre, and Campanian 
Etruria in the S. In each of these districts 
there were twelve principal cities or states, who 
formed a confederacy for mutual protection. 
Through the attacks of the Gauls in the N., and 
of the Sabines, Samnites, and Greeks in the 
S., the Etruscans became confined within the 
limits of Etruria Proper, and continued long 
to flourish in this country, after they had dis- 
appeared from the rest of Italy. Of the twelve 
cities which formed the confederacy in Etruria 
Proper no list is given by the ancients. They 
were most probably Cornrona, ARRETIUM, CLU- 
stuM, PERUSIA, VOLATERRAE, VETULONIA, Ru- 
SELLAB, VOLSINI, TARQUINU, VALERI, VOLCI, 
CaERE more anciently called Agylla. Of these, 


however, there is no certainty except as regards © 


Volsinii, Tarquinii, Perusia, Vetulonia, and 
Volci. Each state was independent of all the 
others. The government was a close aristo- 
cracy, and was strictly confined to the Lucu- 
mones, who united in their own persons the 
ecclesiastical as well as the civil functions. The 
people were not only rigidly excluded from all 
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share in the government, but appear to have 
been in a state of vassalage or serfdom. From 
the noble and priestly families of the Lucumones 
a supreme magistrate was chosen, who appears 
to have been sometimes elected for life, and to 
have borne the title of king; but his power 
was much fettered by the noble families. Ata 


‘later time the kingty dignity was abolished, and 


_ corresponding tothe Roman Minerva. 


the government was entrusted to a senate. A 
meeting of the confederacy of the twelve states 
was held annually in the spring, at the temple 
of Voltumna near Volsinii—The HEtruscans 
were a highly civilised people, and from them 
the Romans borrowed many of their religious 
and political institutions. The last three-kings 
of Rome were undoubtedly Etruscans, and they 
left in the city enduring traces of Etruscan 
power and greatness. The Htruscans paid the 
greatest attention to religion; and their religious 
system was closely interwoven with all public 
and private affairs. The principal deities were 
divided into two classes. The highest class 
were the ‘ Shrouded Gods,’ who did not reveal 
themselves to man, and to whom all the other 
gods were subject. The second class consisted 
of the twelve great gods, six male and six female, 
called by the Romans Dii Consentes. [Con- 
sENTES.] They formed thé council of Tina or 
Tinia, the Roman Jupiter, and the two other 
most powerful gods of the twelve were Cupra, 
corresponding to Juno, and Menrva or Menerva, 
Besides 
these two classes of gods, there was a great 
number of other gods, penates and lares, to 
whom worship was paid. The mode in which 
the gods were worshipped was prescribed in 
certain sacred books, said to have been written 
by Tacus. These books contained the ‘ Etrusca 


_ Disciplina,’ and gave minute directions respect- 


ing the whole of the ceremonial worship. They 
were studied in the schools of the Lucumones, 
to which the Romans also were accustomed to 
send some of their noblest youths for instruc- 
tion ; since it was from the Etruscans that the 
Romans borrowed most of their arts of divina- 
tion.—In architecture, the Etruscans were ac- 
quainted with the use of the arch at an early 
period, and they employed it in constructing 
the great cloacae at Rome. In sculpture and 
painting also they attained to great skill, but it 
was rather skilful imitation than an original 
school of art. In the Etruscan tombs some 
Greek and some Egyptian influence may be 
traced. The Etruscan bronze statues were 
famous (‘Tyrrhena sigilla,’ Hor. Ep. ii. 2, 180) 
and examples still remain, especially the She 
Wolf of the Capitol and the Orator of the Flor- 


ence Gallery. The beautiful'vases which have 


been discovered in such numbers in Etruscan 
tombs cannot be cited as proofs of the excel- 
lence of Etruscan workmanship, since it is now 
admitted by the most competent judges, that 
these vases were either made in Greece, or by 
Greek artists settled in Italy; and though the 
bronze mirrors are a special product of Htruria, 
the engravings on them are Greek in design and 
origin. The Etruscans were skilled also in terra- 
cotta ornamentation, sometimes in works of great 
size, e.g. the Sarcophagus in the British Museum. 
—Of the private life of the Etruscans we have a 
lively picture from the paintings discovered in 
their tombs; but into this subject our limits 
forbid us to enter.—In their earlier history they 


were allied with the Carthaginians, with whose 


t 


aid they occupied and retained Corsica: and, 
as might be expected, they were at enmity with 
the Syracusans, who defeated them in 474 at 
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Cyme, and who sought by incursions on the 
coasts of Htruria to repress the Tuscan pirates. 
Later the history of Etruria is a struggle against 
the rising power of Rome, to which it was finally 
compelled to yield. After the capture of Veli 
by the dictator Camillus, B.c. 896, the Romans 
obtained possession of the H. part of Etruria ; 
and the Ciminiian forest, instead of the Tiber, 
now became the boundary of the two people. 
The defeat of the Etruscans by Q. Fabius 
Maximus, in 310, was a great blow to their power. 
They still endeavoured to maintain their in- 
dependence with the assistance of the Samnites 
and the Gauls; but after their decisive defeat 
by Cornelius Dolabella in 283, they became the 
subjects of Rome. In 91 they received the 
Roman franchise. The numerous military 
colonies established in Etruria by Sulla and 
Augustus destroyed to a great extent the na- 
tional character of the people, and the country 
thus became in course of time completely 
Romanised. 

Euboea (Evora: EvBorebs, EvBoe’s, fem. 
EvBots). 1. (Negropont), the largest island of 
the Aegaean sea, lying along the coasts of 
Attica, Boeotia, and the S. part of Thessaly, 
from which countries it is separated by the 
Euboean sea, called the Kuripus in its narrowest 
part. Euboea is about ninety miles in length; 
its extreme breadth is thirty miles, but in the 
narrowest part it is only four miles across. 
Throughout the length of the island runs a 
lofty range of mountains (a prolongation of 
Mt. Othrys), which rise in one part as high as 
7266 feet above the sea. It has a dangerous 
rocky shore towards the Aegaean, but good 
harbours, such as Chalcis and Eretria on its 
western coast. It contains nevertheless many 
fertile plains, and was celebrated in antiquity 
for the excellence of its pasturage and corn- 
fields. According to the ancients it was once 
united to Boeotia, from which it was separated 
by an earthquake (Plin. iv. 68; cf. Strab. p. 58). 
In Homer the inhabitants are called Abantes, 
and are represented as taking part in the expe- 
dition against Troy (IU. ii. 586; Strab. p. 445). 
In the N. of Euboea dwelt the Histiaei, from 
whom that part of the island was called 
Histiaea; below these were the Ellopii, who 
gave the name of Ellopia to the district, extend- 
ing as far as Aegea and Cerinthus; and in the 
8. were the Dryopes. The centre of the island 
was inhabited chiefly by Ionians. At what time 
the Ionians came there it is impossible to say; 
but there was probably at an early date an 
amalgamation of these Greek immigrants with 
the Abantes, who were a Thracian people (Strab. 
l.c.; Hdt.i. 146). It was in this part of Huboea 
that the Athenians planted the colonies of 
CHaLcis and ERETRIA, which were the two 
most important cities in the island. After the 
Persian wars Euboea became subject to the 
Athenians, who attached much importance to 
its possession; and consequently Pericles made 
great exertions to subdue it when it revolted 
in B.c. 445. For its wars in 350 see Caras. 
Under the Romans Euboea formed part of the 
province of Achaia.—Since Cumae in Italy was 
a colony from Chalcis in Euboea, the adjective 
Euboicus is used by the poets in reference to 
the former city. Thus Virgil (Aen. vi. 2) speaks 
of Huboicis Cumarum oris.—2, A town in the 
interior of Sicily, founded by Chalcis in Euboea, 
but destroyed at an early period. 

Eubilides (EvBovAtdns). 1. Of Miletus, a 
philosopher of the Megaric school. He was a 
contemporary of Aristotle, against whom he 
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wrote with great bitterness; and he is stated to 
have given Demosthenes instruction in dialec- 
tics. 
several of the most celebrated false and 
captious syllogisms. (Diog. Laért. i. 111.)—2. 
An Athenian sculptor of the second century B.c. 
son of Hucheir, Pausanias (i. 2, 5) mentions 
an Apollo by him in a precinct of Dionysus 
near the Dipylon Gate. Portions of a group by 
him were excavated in this neighbourhood in 
1837, and a marble head of Athene by him was 
found in 1874. 
parts of the votive offering mentioned by Pau- 
sanias, but this is a disputed question on which 
there is no sufficient evidence. 

Eubiilus (EvBovaos). 1. An Athenian, of the 
demus Anaphlystus, a distinguished orator and 
statesman, was one of the most formidable 
opponents of Demosthenes. It was with him 
that Aeschines served as secretary in the earlier 
part of his life—2, An Athenian, son of Hu- 
phranor, of the Cettian demus, a distinguished 
poet of the Middle Comedy, flourished B.c. 376. 
He wrote 104 plays, of which there are extant 
more than fifty titles. His plays were chiefly 
on mythological subjects. Several of them 
contained parodies of passages from the tragic 
poets, and especially from Euripides (Meineke, 
Frag. Com. Gr.). 

Euclides (EvAcl5ns). 1. The celebrated 
mathematician, who has almost given his own 
name to the science of geometry in every 
country in which his writings are studied; but 
we know next to nothing of his private history 
The place of his birth is uncertain. He lived 
at Alexandria in the time of the first Ptolemy, 
B.C. 828-288, and was the founder of the Alex- 
andrian mathematical school. He was of the 
Platonic sect, and well read in its doctrines. 
It was his answer to Ptolemy, who asked if 
geometry could not be made easier, that there 
was no royal road. Of the numerous works 
attributed to Euclid the following are still 
extant :—l. Sroixveta, the Hlements, in. 18 
books, with a fourteenth and fifteenth added by 
Hypsicues. 2. Acdoueva, the Data, containing 
100 propositions, with a preface by Marinus of 
Naples. 8. Karatrout Kavdvos, the Division of 
the Scale. 4. A work on astronomy, called 
Savducva, the Appearances (of the heavens). 
Besides these, Eloawywyh ‘Apuovikh (an intro. 
duction to music), ’Omrikd (on Optics) and Kar- 
omrpikd (on Catoptrics) have been attributed to 
him, but are probably by other writers. The 
only complete edition of all the reputed works 
of Euclid is that published at Oxford, 1703, 
folio, by David Gregory, with the title 
Evxacldou Ta owCdueva. The Hlements and the 
Data were published in Greek, Latin, and 
French, in 8 vols. 4to, Paris, 1814-16-18, by 
Peyrard. The most convenient edition for 
scholars of the Greek text of the Hlements is 
the one by August, Berol. 1826, 8vo.—2, Of 
Megara, was one of the chief of the disciples 
of Socrates, but before this, he had studied 
the doctrines, and especially the dialectics, 
of the Eleatics. Socrates on one occasion 
reproved him for his fondness for subtle and 
captious disputes. On the death of Socrates 
(B.c. 899), Euclides took refuge in Megara, and 
there established a school which distinguished 
itself chiefly by the cultivation of dialectics. 
The doctrines of the Hleatics [PaRMENIDES] 
formed the basis of his philosophical system; 
but, while he held that the real existence or 
‘God’ was one and unchangeable, he gives it 
various names, ‘God,’ ‘Reason’ We., to explain 


He is said to have invented the forms of | 


These fragments may all be | 
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how that which was one appeared to be many. 
With these he blended the ethical and dialecti- 
cal principles of Socrates. He was the author 
of six-dialogues, none of which, however, have 
come down to us. He has frequently been 
confounded with the mathematician of the 
same name. The school which he founded was 
called sometimes the Megaric, sometimes the 
Dialectic or Eristic. (Diog. Laért. ii. 108; Cie. 
Acad. ii. 42, 129; Gell. vi. 10.)—8. The Archon 
Eucleides was Arch. Eponymus in B.c. 408 (Ol. 
94, 2), which is an important epoch both as 
marking the restored constitution after the fall 
of the Thirty, and also the adoption of the full 
Tonic alphabet of twenty-four letters instead of 
the old Attic alphabet. henceforth the laws 
and all state acts were to be written in the full 
Ionic alphabet. (Plut. Arist. 1; Arist. *A@, 
oA. 39.) 

Eucratides (Evxparldns), king of Bactria, 
from about B.c. 181 to 161, was one of the most 
powerful of the Bactrian kings, and made great 
conquests in the N. of India. 

Eyctémon, the astronomer. [Mzton.] 

Eudamidas (Evdauldas). I., King of Sparta, 
reigned from B.c. 830 to about 300. He was the 
younger son of Archidamus III., and sueceeded 
his brother Agis III—II., King of Sparta, was 
son of Archidamus IV., whom he succeeded, 


and father of Agis IV. 
Eudémus (EvdSnuos). 1. Of Rhodes, a Peri- 
and one of the most 


patetic philosopher, 
important of Aristotle’s disciples. He edited 


many of Aristotle’s writings; and one of them 
even bears the name of Eudemus—namely, the 
’"HOiKd EvdShuera, which work was in all proba- 
bility a recension of Aristotle’s lectures edited 
by Eudemus [see p. 118].—2. The physician of 
Livilla, the wife of Drusus Caesar, assisted her 
and Sejanus in poisoning her husband, A.D. 28. 

Eudocia (Evdoxia). 1. Originally called 
Athenais, daughter of the sophist Leontius, 
was distinguished for her beauty and attain- 
ments. She married the emperor Theodosius 
II., A.D. 421; and on her marriage she embraced 
Christianity, and received at her baptism the 
name of Hudocia. She died at Jerusalem, a.D. 
460. The theological cento formed from Homer 
is attributed to her (Teucher, Lips. 1798).—2. 
Of Macrembolis, wife of the emperors Constan- 
tine XI. Ducas and Romanus IV. Diogenes 
(A.D. 1059-1071), wrote a dictionary of history 
and mythology, which she called *Iwvd, Viola- 
rium, or Bed of Violets. Printed for the first 
time by Villoison, in his Anecdota Graeca, 
Venice, 1781. Its sources are nearly the same 
as those used by Suidas. 

Eudoses, a people in Germany near the Varini, 
probably in the modern Mecklenburg. 

Eudoxus (Evdotos). 1. Of Cnidus, son of 
Aeschines, a celebrated astronomer, geometer, 
physician, and legislator, lived about B.c. 866. 
He was a pupil of Archytas and Plato, and also 
went to Egypt, where he studied some time with 
the priests. He afterwards returned to Athens, 
but it would appear that he must have spent 
some time in his native place, for Strabo says that — 
the observatory of Eudoxus at Cnidus was ex- 
isting in his time. He died at the age of fifty- 
three. He is said to have been the first who 
taught in Greece the motions of the planets; 
and he is also stated to have made separate 
spheres for the stars, sun, moon, and planets. 
He wrote various works on astronomy and geo- 


ey which are lost; but the substance of his 
avdueva is preserved by ARATUS, who turned 
into verse the prose work by Eudoxus with that 


, 
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title. (Strab. pp. 119, 806; Sen. Q. N. vii. 8.)— 
2, An Athenian comic poet of the New Comedy, 
was by birth a Sicilian and the son of Agathocles. 
—3, Of Cyzicus, a geographer, who went from 
his native place to Egypt, and was employed by 
Ptolemy Euergetes and his wife Cleopatra in 
voyages to India; but afterwards being robbed 
of all his property by Ptolemy Lathyrus, he 
sailed away down the Red Sea, and at last 
arrived at Gades. He afterwards made attempts 
to circumnayigate Africa in the opposite direc- 
tion, but without success. He lived about B.c. 
130. (Strab. p. 98. 

Eugamon (Eiyduwyv), one of the Cyclic poets, 
was a native of Cyrene, and lived about B.c. 568. 
His poem (TnAcyovia) was a continuation of the 
Odyssey, and formed the conclusion of the epic 
cycle. It concluded with the death of Odysseus. 

Euganéi, a people who formerly inhabited 
Venetia on the Adriatic sea, and were driven 
towards the Alps and the Lacus Benacus by the 
Heneti or Veneti (Liv. i. 1; Plin. iii. 130, 184). 
According to some traditions they founded 
Patavium, Verona and Altinum, in the neigh- 
bourhood of which were the Euganei Colles. 
They possessed numerous flocks of sheep, the 
wool of which was celebrated (Juv. vill. 15; 
Mart. xiv. 155). 

Euhémérus (Evjuepos), probably a native of 
Messene in Sicily, lived at the court of Cassander 
in Macedonia, about B.c. 816. Cassander fur- 
nished him with the means to undertake a 
voyage of discovery. He is said to have sailed 
down the Red Sea and round the southern 
coasts of Asia, until he came to an island called 
Panchaea. After his return he wrote a work 
entitled ‘Iepa *Avaypaph, or a Sacred History, 
in nine books. He gave this title to his work 
because he pretended to have derived his infor- 
mation from *Avaypapal, or inscriptions in 
temples, which he had discovered in his travels, 
especially in the island of Panchaea. Huhe- 
merus had been trained in the school of the 
Cyrenaics, who were notorious for their scep- 
ticism in matters connected with the popular 
religion; and the object of his work was to ex- 
clude everything supernatural from the popular 
religion, and to dress up the myths as so many 
plain histories. In his work the several gods 
were represented as having originally been men 
who had distinguished themselves either as 
warriors, or benefactors of mankind, and who 
after their death were worshipped as gods by 
the grateful people. Zeus, for example, was a 
king of Crete, who had been a great conqueror ; 
and Euhemerus asserted that he had seen in 
the temple of Zeus Triphylius a column with an 
inscription detailing all the exploits of the kings 
Uranus, Cronus, and Zeus (Plut. Is. et Os. 23; 
Euseb. Praep. Ev. ii. 2; Strab. pp. 47, 102, 104, 
299). The book was written in an attractive 
style, and became very popular, and many of 
the subsequent historians, such as Diodorus, 
adopted his mode of dealing with myths. Ennius 
made a Latin translation of the work (Cic. N. 
D. i. 42,119). This method of rationalising an- 
cient myths (generally a false explanation) was 
followed in later times, and called Euhemerism. 

Eulaeus (EvAatos: O. T. Ulai: Karoon), a 
river in Susiana, on the borders of Elymais, 
rises in Great Media, flows 8. through Mesoba- 
tene, passing E. of Susa, and, after uniting 

with the Pasitigris and the Choaspes, falls into 
/ the head of the Persian Gulf. 

_ _Eumaeus (Evyauos), the faithful swineherd of 
‘ Odysseus, had been carried away from his 


father’s house by a Phoenician slave, and Phoe- ; 
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nician sailors, who sold him to Laértes, the 
father of OpyssEus. 

Eumélus (EvundAos). 1. Son of Admetus and 
Alcestis, went with eleven ships from Pherae to 
Troy. He was distinguished for his excellent 
horses, which had once been under the care of 
Apollo. His ‘wife was Iphthima, daughter of 
Icarius (ZI. ii. 711, xxiii. 875, 586; Od. iv. 798; 
Strab. p. 436).—2. Of Corinth, one of the Bac- 
chiadae, an ancient Epic poet, flourished about 
B.C. 760. His principal poem seems to have 
been his Corinthian History. 

Euménes (Evuévys). 1, Of Carpra, served as 
private secretary to Philip and Alexander, whom 
he accompanied throughout his expedition in 
Asia, and who treated him with marked confi- 
dence and distinction. After the death of Alex- 
ander (B.C. 323) Humenes obtained the govern- 
ment of Cappadocia, Paphlagonia, and Pontus, 
which provinces had never yet been conquered 
by the Macedonians. Eumenes entered into a 
close alliance with Perdiccas, who subdued these 
provinces for him. When Perdiccas marched 
into Egypt against Ptolemy, he committed to 
Eumenes the conduct of the war against Anti- 
pater and Craterus in Asia Minor. Humenes 
met with great success; he defeated Neopto- 
lemus, who had revolted from Perdiccas; and 
subsequently he again defeated the combined 
armies of Craterus and Neoptolemus: Craterus 
himself fell, and Neoptolemus was slain by 
Eumenes with his own hand, after a deadly 
struggle in the presence of the two armies. 
Meantime the death of Perdiccas in Egypt 
changed the aspect of affairs. Antigonus now 
employed the whole force of the Macedonian 
army to crush Eumenes. The struggle was 
carried on for some years (820-316). It was 
conducted by Eumenes with consummate skill ; 
and notwithstanding the numerical inferiority 
of his forces, he maintained his ground against 
his enemies, till he was surrendered by the 
Argyraspids to Antigonus, by whom he was put 
to death, 316. He was forty-five years old at 
the time of his death. Of his ability, both as a 
general and a statesman no doubt can be enter- 
tained; and it is probable that he would have 
attained a far more important position among 
the successors of Alexander, had it not been for 
the accidental disadvantage of his birth. But 
as a Greek of Cardia, and not a native Mace- 
donian, he was constantly looked upon with 
dislike both by his opponents and companions 
in arms (Life by Plutarch and by Nepos; 
ef. Diod. xviii, xix.; Arrian, Anab. vii.).— 
2. I., King of Prercamum, reigned B.c. 263-241; 
and was the successor of his uncle, Philetaerus. 
He obtained a victory near Sardis over Antiochus 
Soter, and thus established his dominion over 
the provinces in the neighbourhood of his 
capital (Strab. p. 624).—38. II., King of Prr- 
GAMUM, reigned B.c. 197-159: and was the son 
and successor of Attalus I. He imherited from 
his predecessor the friendship and alliance of 
the Romans, which he took the utmost pains to 
cultivate. He supported the Romans in their 
waragainst Antiochus; and after the conquest 
of the latter (190) he received from the senate 
Mysia, Lydia, both Phrygias, and Lycaonia, as 
well as Lysimachia, and the Thracian Cher- 
sonese. (Liv. xxxvii. 45-55; Pol. xxii. 1-27.) 
By this means he was at once raised from a 
state of comparative insignificance to be the 
sovereign of a powerful monarchy. Subsequently 
he was involved in war with Pharnaces, king of 
Pontus, and Prusias, king of Bithynia, but both 
wars were brought to a close by the interposi- 
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tion of the Romans (Pol. xxv. 2). At a later’ 


period Humenes was regarded with suspicion by 
the Roman senate, because he was suspected of 
having corresponded secretly with Perseus, king 
of Macedonia, during the war of the latter with 
the Romans (Pol. xxx. 17, xxxii. 5). For the 
splendour of his capital see PpRGAMUM. 

Euménia (Eiuévera or Edpievia: Ishekl), a 
city of Great Phrygia, on the rivers Glaucus 
and Cludrus, N. of the Maeander, named by 
Attalus II. after his brother Eumenes II. 

Eumenides. [Erinyezs.] 

Eumenius, a Roman rhetorician of Augusto- 
dunum (Autun) in Gaul, held a high office 
under Constantius Chlorus. He is the author 
of four orations in the ‘ Panegyrici Veteres.’ 

Eumolpus (Evuodmos), that is ‘the good 
singer,’ a Thracian bard, usually represented as 
a son of Poseidon and Chione, the daughter of 
Boreas. As soon as he was born, he was thrown 
into the sea by his mother, who was anxious to 
conceal her shame, but was preserved by his 
father Poseidon, who had him educated in 
Ethiopia by his daughter Benthesicyma. When 
he had grown up, he married a daughter of 
Benthesicyma; but as he made an attempt upon 
the chastity of his wife’s sister, he was expelled 
together with his son Ismarus. They went to 
the Thracian king Tegyrius, who gave his 
daughter in marriage to Ismarus; but as Eu- 
molpus drew upon himself the suspicion of 
Tegyrius, he was again obliged to take to flight, 
and came to Eleusis in Attica, where he formed 
a friendship with the Eleusinians. After the 
death of his son Ismarus, he returned to Thrace 
at the request of Tegyrius. The Eleusinians, 
who were involved in a war with Athens, called 
Eumolpus to their assistance. Humolpus came 
with a numerous band of Thracians, but he was 
slain by Hrechtheus. HKumolpus was regarded 
as the founder of the Eleusinian mysteries, and 
as the first priest of Demeter and Dionysus. 
He was succeeded in the priestly office by his 
son Ceryx (who was, according to some ac- 
counts, the son of Hermes), and his family, the 
Eumolpidae, continued till the latest times the 
priests of Demeter at Eleusis. (Apollod. iii. 14, 
4; Paus. i. 88, 2, ii. 14,3; Hymn. ad Cer. 476.) 
—The legends connected Eumolpus with Hera- 
cles, whom he is said to have instructed in 
music, or initiated into the mysteries (Theocr. 
xix. 110, where he is called son of Philammon). 
Another story makes him son of Musaeus. It 
is probable that part of his story is due to the 
old worship of Poseidon in Attica, and part to 
the connexion of the Eumolpidae with the 
mysteries, for which reason Kumolpus is made 
the planter of trees and vines (Plin. vii. 199). 

Eunapius (Etvdmos), a Greek sophist, was 
born at Sardis 4.D. 347, and lived and taught at 
Athens as late as the reign of Theodosius II. 
He wrote, 1. Lives of Sophists (Bio: pirocdpav 
kal copicray), still extant, which supply us 
with our only information respecting the Neo- 
Platonism of that period. Edited by Boisso- 
nade, Amsterdam, 1822. 2. A contintation of 
the history of Dexippus (Mera Aétimmoy xpovi)) 
toropia), in fourteen books, began with A.D. 270, 
and went down to 404, of which we have only 
extracts published along with Dexippus. 
[Dexrprvus. | 

Eunéus (Evynos or Etvevs), a son of Jason 
and Hypsipyle in Lemnos, supplied the Greeks 
with wine during their war against Troy. He 
purchased Lycaon of Patroclus for a silver urn. 
(Zl. vii. 468, xxiii. 747; HypsrpyLz.) 

Eundmia. [Horaz.] 


EUPHORION ~ 


Eunédmus (Et’vouos), king of Sparta, is de- 
scribed by some as the father of Lycurgus and 
Polydectes (Paus. iii. 7; Plut. Lyc. 2). Hero. 
dotus,-on the contrary, places him in his list 
after Polydectes (viii. 131). In all probability, 
the name was invented with reference to the 
Lycurgean Evyouia, and Hunomus, if not wholly 
rejected, must be identified with Polydectes. 

Eunus (Evvovs), a Sicilian slave, and a native 
of Apamea in Syria, was the leader of the 
Sicilian slaves in the Servile war. He attracted 
attention by pretending to the gift of prophecy, 
by appearing to breathe flames from his mouth, 
and other similar juggleries. He was pro- 
claimed king, and soon collected formidable 
forces; with which he defeated several Roman 
armies. The insurrection now became so for- 
midable that for three successive years (B.C. 
134-132) three consuls were sent against the 
insurgents, and it was not till the third year 
(182) that the revolt was finally put down, by 
the consul Rupilius. Eunus was taken prisoner, 
and died in prison at Morgantia. (Diod. P’7, 
84; Liv. Hp. 56; Plut. Sull. 36.) 

Eupalium (EvrdAsoy: Evmadeds), a town of 
the Locri Ozolae, subsequently included in 
Aetolia Epictetus (Strab. p. 427). 

Eupator (Evrdrwp), a surname assumed by 
many of the kings in Asia. See ANTIOCHUS, 


MITHRIDATES. 
Eupatoria. [Macnopotis.] 
Eupatérium (Evrardpiov: Hupatoria), a 


town in the Chersonesus Taurica, founded by 
Mithridates Eupator (Strab. p. 312). 

Euphaés (Evans), king of the Messenians, 
fell in battle against the Spartans in the first 
Messenian war. 
DEMUS. 

Euphémus (Evpnuos), son of Poseidon by 
Europe, the daughter of Tityus, or by Meci- 
onice or Oris, a daughter of Orion or Eurotas 
(Schol. ad Pind. Pyth. iv. 15). According to 
one account he was an inhabitant of Panopeus 
onthe Cephissus in Phocis, and according to 
another of Hyria in Boeotia, and afterwards 
lived at Taenarus. He was married to Lao- 
nome, the sister of Heracles ; he was one of the 
Calydonian hunters, and the helmsman of the 
vessel of the Argonauts, and, by a power which 
his father had granted to him, he could walk 
on the sea just as on firm ground. He is men- 
tioned also as the ancestor of Battus, the 
founder of Cyrene. (Ap. Rh. i. 182; Pind. 
Pyth. iv.1; Hat. iv. 150.) 

Euphorbus (EvpopBos). 1. Son of Panthous, 
one of the bravest of the Trojans, was slain by 
Menelaus, who subsequently dedicated the 
shield of Euphorbus in the temple of Hera, 
near Mycenae (Zl. xvi. 806, xvii. 1; Paus. ii. 
17,3; Gell. iv. 11). Pythagoras asserted that 
he had once been the Trojan Euphorbus, and in 
proof of his assertion took down at first sight 
the shield of Euphorbus from the temple of 
Hera (clipeo Trojana refixo tempora testatus, 
Hor. Od. i. 28, 11).—2. Physician of Juba 
U., king of Mauretania, about the end of the 
first century B.c., and brother to Antonius 
Musa, the physician to Augustus. 

Euphorion (Evpopiwy). 1. Father of the 
poet Aeschylus—2, Son of Aeschylus, who 
brought out four plays of his father, not pro- 
duced on the stage in the lifetime of their 
author. Each won the first prize. He also 
wrote plays himself —8, Of Chalcis in Euboea, 
an eminent grammarian and poet, son of Poly- 
mnetus, was born about B.c. 274. He became 
the librarian of Antiochus the Great, 221, and 
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He was succeeded by AnisTo- * 
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died in Syria, either at Apamea, or at Antioch. 
Oi his works fragments are collected by 
Meineke, in Analecta Alexandrina, Berol. 18438. 

Euphranor (Ev¢pdywp), a distinguished 
sculptor and painter, was a native of the Corin- 
thian isthmus, but worked at Athens about B.c. 
536. He was noted for power of expression. 
His most celebrated statues were the Apollo 
Patroos (Paus. i. 8, 3), and the Paris, which 
expressed alike the judge of the goddesses, 
the lover of Helen, and the slayer of Achilles. 
His best paintings were preserved in a porch 
in the Ceramicus at Athens. On the one side 
were the twelve gods; and on the opposite wall 
Theseus, with Democracy and Demos. (Plin. 
XXxiv. 77, Xxxv. 128.) 

Euphrates (Ei¢pdrns), an eminent Stoic 
philosopher, was a native of Tyre, or, according 
to others, of Byzantium. He was an intimate 
friend of the younger Pliny. In his old age he 
became tired of life, and obtained from Hadrian 
permission to put an end to himself by poison. 
(Blin. Hp. i. 10; Dio Cass. lxix. 8.) 

Euphrates (Evpparns: O. T. Phrat: El- 
Frat), a great river of W. Asia, forming the 
boundary of Upperand Lower Asia, consists, in 
its upper course, of two branches, both of which 
rise in the mountains of Armenia. The N. 
branch (Kara-Su), which is the true Euphrates, 
rises in the mountain above Hrzerowm (the M. 
Abus or Capotes of the ancients) and flows W. 
and SW. toa little above lat. 89° and EH. of 
long. 39°, where it breaks through the chain of 
the Anti-Taurus, and, after receiving the S. 
branch (Mowrad-Chai), or, as the ancients 
called it, the ARsANIAS, it breaks through the 
main chain of the Taurus between Melitene 
and Samosata, and then flows in a general §. 
direction, till it reaches lat. 36°, whence it flows 
in a general SH. direction, till it approaches 
the Tigris opposite to Seleucia, where the dis- 
tance between the two rivers was reckoned at 
only, 200 stadia. Then it flows through the 
plain of Babylonia, at first receding further 
from the Tigris, and afterwards approaching it 
again, till it joins it about 60 miles above the 
mouth of the Persian Gulf, having already had 
its waters much diminished by numerous 
canals, which irrigated the country in ancient 
times, but the neglect of which at present has 
conyerted tiuch of the once fertile district 
watered by the Euphrates into a marshy 
desert. The whole length of the Euphrates is 
between 500 and 600 miles.. In its upper 
course, before reaching the Taurus, its N. 
branch and a part of the united stream divided 
Armenia Major from Colchis and Armenia 
Minor, and its lower course divided Mesopo- 
tamia from Syria. Its chief tributary, besides 
the Arsanias, was the CHaporas. [Hdt. i. 
180; Strab. pp. 521, 739, 746.] 

Euphron (Evppwy), an Athenian poet of the 
New Comedy, whose plays, however, partook 
largely of the character of the Middle Comedy. 

uphrosyné, one of the Charites or Graces. 
(Cuanris.] \ x , 

Eup6lis (E#moaAis), son of Sosipolis, an Athe- 
nian poet of the Old Comedy, and one of the 
three who are distinguished by Horace, in his 
well-known line, ‘EHupolis, atque Cratinus, 
Aristophanesque poetae,’ above all the others 
‘quorum prisca comoedia virorum est.’ He 
was born about B.c. 446, and is said to have ex- 
hibited his first drama in his seventeenth year, 
429, two years before Aristophanes. The date 
of his death is uncertain. The common story 
was that Alcibiades, when sailing to Sicily 
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(415), threw Eupolis into the sea, in revenge 
for an attack which he had made upon him in 
his Barra; but this cannot be true, as we 
know that Eupolis produced plays after the 
Sicilian expedition. He probably died in 411. 
The chief characteristic of the poetry of Eupolis 
seems to have ‘been the liveliness of his fancy, 
and the power which he possessed of imparting 
its images to the audience. In elegance he is 
said to have eyen surpassed Aristophanes, while 
in bitter jesting and personal abuse he emulated 
Cratinus. Among the objects of his satire was 
Socrates, on whom he made a bitter, though 
less elaborate attack than that in the Clowds of 
Aristophanes. The dead were not exempt 
from his abuse, for there are still extant some 
lines of his in which Cimon is most unmerci- 
fully treated. -A close relation subsisted. be- 
tween Eupolis and Aristophanes, not only as 
rivals, but as imitators of eachother. Cratinus 
attacked Aristophanes for borrowing from Eu- 
polis, and Eupolis in his Bémra: made the same 
charge, especially with reference to the Knights. 
The Scholiasts specify the last Parabasis of 
the Knights as borrowed from Eupolis. On 
the other hand, Aristophanes, in the second (or 
third) edition of the Clouds, retorts upon Eu- 
polis the charge of imitating the Knights in 
his Maricas. The truth may be that Eupolis 
to some extent collaborated with Aristophanes 
in this play and considered that the obligation 
was not sufficiently acknowledged. (Meineke, 
Frag. Com. Graec. 1847.) 

Eupompus (Eimouros), of Sicyon, a distin- 
guished Greek painter, was the contemporary 
of Zeuxis, Parrhasius, and Timanthes, and the 
instructor of Pamphilus, the master of Apelles. 
The fame of Eupompus caused. the Sicyonian 
school to take its place beside the Ionic and 
Attic (Plin. xxxv. 74). 

Euripides (Evpimidys). 1. The third great 
Attic tragedian, was the son of Mnesarchus and 
Clito, and is said to have been born at Salamis, 
B.C. 480, on the very day that the Greeks defeated 
the Persians off that island, whither his parents 
had fled from Athens on the invasion of Xerxes. 
Some writers relate that his parents were in 
mean circumstances, and his mother is repre- 
sented by Aristophanes as a herb-seller (Ach. 
454, Thesm. 887, Hq. 19, Ran. 339), but this is 
a tale unworthy of credit: it is contradicted by 
Philochorus; and we know, too, that the poet, 
when a boy, was cup-bearer to a chorus of noble 
Athenians at the Thargelian festival—an office 
for which nobility of blood was requisite—and 
that he was taught rhetoric by Prodicus, who 
was certainly not moderate in his terms for in- 
struction, and who was in the habit of seeking 
his pupils among youths of high rank. It is 
said that the future distinction of Euripides was 
predicted by an oracle, promising that he should 
be crowned with ‘sacred garlands,’ in conse- 
quence of which his father had him trained to 
gymnastic exercises; and we learn that, while 
yet a boy, he won the prize at the Hleusinian 
and Thesean contests, and offered himself, when 
seventeen years old, asa candidate at the Olympic 
games, but was not admitted because of some 
doubt about his age. But he soon abandoned 
gymnastic pursuits, and studied the art of 
painting, not, as .we learn, without success. 
To philosophy and literature he devoted him- 
self with much interest and energy, studying 
physics under Anaxagoras and rhetoric, as we 
have already seen, under Prodicus. He lived 
on intimate terms with Socrates, and traces of 
the teaching of Anaxagoras have been re- 
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marked in many passages of his plays. Heis said 
to have written a tragedy at the age of eighteen ; 


but the first play which was exhibited in his} 


own name was the Peliades, when he was 
twenty-five years of age (B. c. 455). In 441 he 
gained for the first time the first prize, and he 
continued to exhibit plays until 408, the date of 
the Orestes. Soon after this he left Athens 
for the court of Archelaiis, king of Macedonia, 
his reasons for which step can only be matter 
of conjecture. It was alleged that he was dis- 
gusted by the taunts of the comic poets about 
his unhappy domestic relations: for his first 
wife, Choerile, was divorced for infidelity, and 
the second, Melito, separated from him. But 
these are rather matters of ill-natured gossip, 
and it may be believed that other causes led him 
to accept an invitation from Archelaiis, at whose 
court the highest honours awaited him. The 
attacks of Aristophanes and others had prob- 
ably not been without their effect, and he 
must haye been aware that his philosophical 
tenets were regarded with considerable sus- 
picion. He died in Macedonia in 406, at the 
age of seventy-five. Little credit need be given 
to the story that he was torn in pieces by the 
king’s dogs, which, according to some, were set 
upon him through envy by Arrhidaeus and 
Crateuas, two rival poets. The regret of 
Sophocles for his death is said to have been so 
great, that at the representation of his next play 
he made his actors appear 
uncrowned. The accounts 
which we find in some writers 
of the profligacy of Euripides 
are mere idle scandal, and 
scarcely worthy of serious re- 
futation. Nor does there ap- 
pear to be any better founda- 
tion for that other charge 
which has been brought 
against him, of hatred to the 
female sex. He was a man of 
serious and austere temper : 
and it was in consequence of 
this that the charge probably originated. It is 
certain that the poet who drew such characters 
as Alcestis was not blind to the gentleness, the 
strong affection, the self-abandoning devoted- 
ness of women. With respect to the world and 
the Deity, he seems to have adopted the doc- 
trines of Anaxagoras, not unmixed apparently 
with pantheistic views. [ANaxacoras.] To 
class him with atheists, as some have done, is 
undoubledly unjust. At the same time, it must 
be confessed that we look in vain in his plays 
for the unquestioning faith of Aeschylus; nor 
can we fail to admit that the pupil of Anaxa- 
goras could not sympathise with the popular 
religious system around him. He frequently 
altered the traditional treatment of ancient 
legends. Thus,in the Orestes, Menelatis comes 
before us as a selfish coward, and Helen as a 
worthless wanton; in the Helena, the notion of 
Stesichorus is adopted, that the heroine was 
never carried to Troy at all, and that it was a 
mere e/5wAoy of her for which the Greeks and 
Trojans fought; Andromache, the widow of 
Hector and slave of Neoptolemus, seems almost 
to forget the past in her quarrel with Hermione 
and the perils of her present situation; tragedy 
is brought down into the sphere of every-day 
life ; men are represented, according to the re- 
mark of Sophocles quoted with approval by 
Aristotle (Poet. 25), not as they ought to be, but 
as they are; under the names of the ancient 
heroes the characters of his own time are set 
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Bust of Euripides. 
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before us; it is not Medea, or Iphigenia, or 
Alcestis that is speaking, but abstractedly a 
mother, a daughter, or a wife. All this, indeed, 
gave fuller scope, perhaps, for the exhibition of 
passion arid for those scenes of tenderness and 
pathos in which Euripides especially excelled. 
Hence Aristotle (Poet. 18) calls Euripides ‘ the 
most tragic of poets,’ because he neglected no 
means of appealing to the feelings of the 
audiencé—not even the misery of appearance, 
such as that of Telephus—and therefore most 
worked upon pity, which is the office of Tragedy, 
Hence, perhaps, also the preference given to his 
plays by the practical Socrates, who is said 
to have never entered the theatre unless when 
they were acted, as well as for the admiration 
felt for him by Menander and Philemon, and 
other poets of the New Comedy. The most 
serious defects in his tragedies, artistically 
speaking, are: his constant employment of the 
“Deus ex machina;’ the disconnexion of his 
choral odes from the subject of the play; the 
extremely awkward and formal character of his 
prologues; and the frequent introduction of 
frigid yv@uou and of philosophical disquisitions, 
making Medea talk like a sophist, and Hecuba 
like a freethinker, and aiming rather at subtilty 
than simplicity. On the same principles on 
which he brought his subjects and characters to 
the level of common life, he adopted also in his 
style the every-day mode of speaking. But 
while, on the one hand, in many of his plays, the 
Electra, for instance, and the Andromache, he 
ranks far below his two predecessors and fails 
altogether in harmony of composition: in 
others, such as the Hippolytus, the Medea, the 
Iphigenia in Tauris, the Ion, and, perhaps 
above all, the Bacchae, he reaches a height of 
poetry equal to that of Sophocles.—According 
to some accounts, he wrote, in all, seventy-five 
plays; according to others, ninety-two. Of these, 
eighteen are extant, if we omit the Rhesus, 
which is probably spurious: of the 18 a list is 
subjoined, with their dates, ascertained or pro- 
bable :—Alcestis, B.c. 488, brought out as the last 
of a tetralogy, and stood therefore in the place 
of a satyric drama, to which indeed it bears, in 
some parts, great similarity, particularly in the 
representation of Heracles in his cups. 
Medea, 431 (ed. by Porson; Verrall). Hzp- 
polytus Coronifer, 428 (upon which Racine 
founded his Phédre), gained the first prize 
(ed. Monk). Hecuba, exhibited before 423. He- 
raclidae, about 421. Supplices, about 421, 
Ion, of uncertain date. Hercules Furens, of 
uncertain date (ed. Hutchinson, 1878). 
Andromache, about 420. Troades, 415. 
Electra, about 415-418. Helena, 412. Iphi- 
genia at Tauri, of uncertain date. Phcenissae, 
411 (ed. Porson). Orestes, 408. Bacchae: 
this play was written for representation in 
Macedonia, and therefore at a very late period 
of the life of Euripides. It is notable not only 
as among the grandest of Attic tragedies but | 
also as inspired by the actual scenes amid which 
it was composed, in the country where he might 
see the Maenads with brandished torches 
dashing down the mountain side. (Editions by 
Elmsley ; by Sandys, 1874; by Tyrrell, 1871.) 
Iphigenia at Aulis: this play, together with 
the Bacchae and the Alemaeon, was brought 
out at Athens, after the poet’s death, by the 
younger THuripides. Cyclops, of uncertain 
dé 50: it is interesting as the only extant speci- 
men of the Greek satyric drama. Besides the 
plays, there are extant five letters, purporting to 
have been written by Euripides, but they are 


sy 


Caria, at the foot of Mt. Grion (a ridge parallel 
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spurious—Editions of complete plays. In 
Dindorf’s Poétae Scenict; by Nauch,1871; with 
notes by Paley, 1872.—2, The youngest of the 
three sons of the above. After the death of his 
father he brought out three of his plays at the 
great Dionysia, viz. the Alcmaeon (no longer 
extant), the Iphigenia at Aulis, and the 
Bacchae. 

Euripus (Eivpi7os), any part of the sea where 
the ebb and flow of the tide were remarkably 
violent, is the name especially of the narrow 
strait which separates Euboea from Boeotia. 
The extraordinary tides of the Euripus have 
been noticed by modern observers: the water 
sometimes runs as much as eight miles an hour. 
At Chalcis there was a bridge over the Huripus, 
uniting Euboea with the mainland. [CHaucts.| 

Euromus (Evpwpos: Jaklys), a small town of 


to Mt. Latmus), in the conventus juridicus of 
Alabanda. It lay eight English miles NW. of 
Mylasa. 

Europa (Evpémn), according to the Iliad (xiv. 
821), a daughter of Phoenix, but according to 
the common tradition a daughter of the Phoe- 


Europa. 


Schlichtergroll, Stosch Collection.) 


nician king Agenor (Hdt. iv. 147; Eur. Phoen. 
281; Diod. vy. 78; Ov. Met. ii. 858). Her sur- 
passing beauty charmed Zeus, who assumed 
the form of a bull and mingled with the herd 
as Europa and her maidens were sporting on 
the sea-shore. Encouraged by the tameness of 
the animal, Kuropa ventured to mount his back; 


whereupon Zeus rushed into the sea, and swam |" 


with her in safety to Crete. (Hor. Od. iii. 27, 
25; Apollod, iii. 1; Anth. Pal. i. 116; Ov. Met. 
ii. 850, Fast. v. 605.) Here she became by Zeus 
the mother of Minos, Rhadamanthus, and, in 
Bonen story, of Sarpédon (Hdt. i. 178; 

ur. Rhes. 29). She afterwards married Aste- 
rion, king of Crete, who brought up the children 
whom she had had by the king of the gods 
(Apollod. 7. c.; Diod. iv. 60). After her death 
she was deified under the name Hellotis or 
Hellotia (cf. Athen. p. 678). Among various 
attempts to rationalise the myth was the ex- 
pen that Europa was carried away captive 

y a Cretan king in a ship which had a bull as 
figure-head. Modern writers, though without 
very sure grounds, have interpreted Europa to 
be a moon-goddess. 

Europa (Evpérn), one of the three divisions 
of the ancient world. The name is not found 
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in the Iliad and Odyssey, and first occurs in 
the Homeric Hymn to Apollo (251), but even 
there it does not indicate the continent, but 
simply the mainland of Hellas proper, in oppo- 
sition to Peloponnesus and the neighbouring 
islands; and so perhaps Pind. Nem. iv. 70. 
Aeschylus (Prém. 735) and Herodotus (iv. 45) 
are the earliest writers who use it in the sense 
of one of the divisions of the world. The 
meaning of the name is doubtful. Some give 
it a Greek root, and make it signify either 
‘widely extended’ (evpvs...d7) or ‘dark’—Z.e. 
western (cf. €peBos); others obtain the latter 
meaning from a Semitic root. Most of the 
ancients supposed the name to be derived from 
Europa, the daughter of Agenor. The boun- 
daries of Europe on the HE. differed at various 
periods. In earlier times the river Phasis was 
usually supposed to be its boundary, and some- 
times even the Araxes and the Caspian sea; but 
at a later period the river Tanais and the Palus 
Maeotis were usually regarded as the boun- 
daries between Asia and Europe. The N. of 
Europe was little known to the ancients, but it 
was generally believed, at least in later times, 
that it was bounded on the N. by 
the Ocean. 

Europus (Evpwros). 1, A town of 
Emathia, on the river Axius (Strab. 
p. 827).—2. (Yera-bolus, or Kulat- 
el-Nejin?), a city in the district of 
Cyrrhestice in Syria, on the W. bank 
of the Euphrates, a few miles S. of 
Zeugma,.—8, Huropus was the earlier 
name of Dura Nicanoris in Mesopo- 
tamia ; and (4) it was also given by 
Seleucus Nicator to Rhagaein Media. 
—5. A river of Thessaly, also called 
Titaresius. [Trrarnstvs.] 

Eurotas (Evpéras: 177), the chief , 
river in Laconia, but not navi- 
gable, rises in Mt. Boréum in Arcadia 
(according to Pausanias and Strabo, 
from a common source with the 
ALpHEUS), then disappears under 
the earth, rises again near Sciritis, 
and flows southwards, passing Sparta 
on the E., through a narrow and 
fruitful valley, into the Laconian 
gulf (Paus. viii. 44; Strab. p. 348). 

Euryalus (Eiptados). 1. Son of Mecisteus, 
one of the Argonauts and of the Epigoni, ac- 
companied Diomedes to Troy, where he slew 
several Trojans (ZU. ii. 565, vi. 20; Apollod. i. 
9, 16, iii. 7, 2) —2. Son of Odysseus and Evippe, 
slain by Telemachus, hero of a play of Sopho- 
cles (Hustath. p. 1796, 52). 

Euryanassa, [Pxuops.] 

Eurybates (EvpuBarns), called Eribotes by 
Ivatin writers, one of the Argonauts. 

Eurybatus (Evp’Baros), an Ephesian, whom 
Croesus sent with a large sum of money to the 
Peloponnesus to hire mercenaries for him in 
his war with Cyrus. He, however, betrayed 
the whole matter to Cyrus. In consequence of 
this treachery, his name passed into a proverb 
amongst the Greeks (Plat. Protag. p. 327, D). 

Eurybia (EvpuBia), daughter of Pontus and 
Ge, mother by Crius of Astraeus, Pallas, and 
Perses. 

Eurybiades. [THumistoczss.] 

Eurycléa (Eipv«Acia). 1, Daughter of Ops, 
was purchased by Laértes and brought up Tele- 
machus. When Ulysses returned home, she 
recognised him by a scar, and afterwards faith- 
fully assisted him against the suitors (Od. i, 
429, xix. 401).—2, Mother of OEprPus. 
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Eurydicé (Edpudicn). 1. Wife of Orpheus. 
[OrrHEus.|—2. An Llyrian princess, wife of | 
Amyntas IL., king of Macedonia, and mother, of 
the famous Philip—8. An Illyrian, wife of 
Philip of Macedon, and mother of Cynane or 
Cynna.—4. Daughter of Amyntas, son of Per- 
diceas IIL, king of Macedonia, and Cynane, 
daughter of Philip. After the death of her 
mother in Asia [CyNAnE], Perdiccas gave her 
in marriage to the king Arrhidaeus. She was a | 
woman of a masculine spirit, and entirely ruled | 
her weak husband. On her return to Europe 
with her husband, she became involved in war 
with Polysperchon and Olympias, but she was 
defeated in battle, takeu prisoner, and com- 
pelled by Olympias to put an end to her life, 
B.c. 817. (Diod. xviii. 89, xix. 11; Athen, p. 
560.)—5, Daughter of Antipater, and wife of 
Ptolemy, the son of Lagus. She was the mother 
of three sons, viz. Ptolemy Ceraunus, Meleager, 
and a third (whose name is not mentioned) ; 
and of two daughters, Ptolemais, afterwards 
married to Demetrius Poliorcetes, and Lysandra, 
the wife of Agathocles, son of Lysimachus 
(Plut. Demetr. 46).—6. An Athenian, of a family 
descended from the great Miltiades. She was 
first married to Ophellas, the conqueror of Cy- 
rene, and after his death returned to Athens, 
where she married Demetrius Poliorcetes. 

Eurylochus (EipvAoxos). 1. Companion of 
Odysseus in his wanderings, was the only one 
that escaped from the house of Circe when his 
friends were metamorphosed int« swine (Od. x. 
203, xii. 339).—2, A Spartan. commander, in the 
Peloponnesian war, B.c. 426, defeated and slain 
by Demosthenes at Olpae (Thue: iii. 100-109). 

Eurymédon (Evpupédwy). 1. One of the 
Cabiri, son of Hephaestus and Cabiro, and 
brother of Aleon—2, An attendant of Nestor. 
—3, Son of Ptolemaeus, and charioteer of Aga- 
memnon.—4, Son of Thucles, an Athenian 
general in the Peloponnesian war. He was one 
of the commanders in the expedition to Corcyra, 
B.C. 428, and also in the expedition to Sicily, 
425. In 414, he was appointed, in conjunction 
with Demosthenes, to the command of the 
second Syracusan armament, and fell in the 
first of the two sea-fights in the harbour of 
Syracuse (Thue. vii. 52). 

Eurymédon (Evpuyddwy: Kapri-Su), a small 
river in Pamphylia, navigable as far up as the 
city of AsprNDus, through which it flowed; 
celebrated for the victory which Cimon gained 
over the Persians on its banks, B.c. 469 (Thuc. 
i. 100; Xen. Hell. iv. 8, 30). 

Euryménae (Evpupeval), a town in Magnesia 
in Thessaly, E. of Ossa. 

Eurynomé (Evpvydun), daughter of Oceanus 
(Hes. Th. 358). When Hephaestus was ex- 
pelled by Hera from Olympus, Eurynome and 
Thetis received him in the bosom of the sea 
(Il. xviii. 8398). Before the time of Cronos and 
Rhea, Eurynome and Ophion had ruled in 
Olympus over the Titans. The worship of 
Eurynome was localised at Phigalea in Arcadia, 
where she was represented half woman and 
half fish, and was identified with Artemis (Paus. 
viii. 41): that is to say, the older worship of 
Eurynome in this place was at some time 
transferred to the religion of Artemis, prevail- 
ing at a later time. 

Euryphon (Evpydéyv), a celebrated physician 
of Cnidos in Caria, was a contemporary of Hip- 
pocrates, but older. He is quoted by Galen, 
who says that he was considered to be the 
author of the ancient medical work entitled 
Kyldia: Tyéua, and also that some persons 
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attributed to him several works included in the 
Hippocratic Collection. 

Eurypon, otherwise called Eurytion (Eipv- 
TGV, Exputiwv), grandson of Procles, was the 
third king of that house at Sparta, and thence- 


|forward gave it the name of Eurypontidae 


(Paus. iii. 7; Plut. Lye. 2). 

~yEurypylus (EvpimvaAos). 1. Son of Euaemon 
and Ops, appears in different traditions as king 
either of Ormenion, or Hyria, or Cyrene. In 
the Iliad he is represented as having come from 
Ormenion to Troy with forty ships (IU. ii. 734, 
v. 76, vi. 86, xi. 575; Ov. Met. xiii. 857). Ac- 
cording to some traditions it was this Hurypylus 
who was worshipped as a hero at Patrae (Paus. 
vii. 19)—2. A son of Poseidon and Celaeno, 
who went to Libya, where he ruled in the 
country afterwards called Cyrene, and there 
became connected with the Argonauts. He 
married Sterope, the daughter of Helios, by 
whom he became the father of Lycaon and 
Leucippus ‘(Pind. Pyth. iv. 83; Ap. Rh. iv. 
1551).—8. Son of Poseidon and Astypalaea, 
king of Cos, was killed by Heracles, who on his 
return from Troy landed in Cos, and being taken 
for a pirate, was attacked by its inhabitants. 
According to another tradition Heracles at- 
tacked the island of Cos, in order to obtain 
possession of Chailciope, the daughter of Hury- 
pylus, whom he loved (1. ii. 677; Pind. Nem. 
iv. 25; Hyg. Fab. 254)—4, Son of Telephus 
and Astyoche, king of Mysia or Cilicia, was in- 
duced by the presents which Priam sent to his 
raother or wife, to assist the Trojans against 
the Greeks. Eurypylus killed Machaon, but 
was himself slain by Neoptolemus. (Od. xi. 519; 
Q. Smyrn. vi. 408.) 

Eurysaces (Evpvodkys), son of the Telamo- 
nian Ajax and Tecmessa, named after the 
‘broad shield’ of his father (Soph. Aj. 575). 
An Athenian tradition related that Hurysaces 
and his brother Philaeus had given up to the ~ 
Athenians the island of Salamis, which they 
had inherited from their grandfather, and that 
the two brothers received in return the Attic 
franchise. Eurysaces was honoured like his 
father, at Athens, with an altar. (Plut. Sol. 10.) 
Pausanias (i. 35) ascribes this gift to Philaeus 
the son of Hurysaces. 

Eurysthénes (Evpyc6évns), and Procles (Mpo- 
KAjjs), the twin sons of Aristodemus, were born, 
according to the common account before, but 
according to the genuine Spartan story after, 
their father’s return to Peloponnesus and occu- 
pation of his allotment of Laconia. He died 
immediately after the birth of his children, and 
had not even time to decide which of the two 
should succeed him. The mother professed to 
be unable to name the elder, and the Lacedae- 
monians applied to Delphi, and were instructed 
to make them both kings, but give the greater 
honour to the elder. The difficulty thus re- 
maining was at last removed at the suggestion 
of Panites, a Messenian, by watching which of 
the children was first washed and fed by the 
mother; and the first rank was accordingly 
given to Eurysthenes and retained by his — 
descendants. From these two brothers, the two 
royal families in Sparta were descended, and 
were called respectively the Hurysthenidae 
and Proclidae. The former were also called 
the Agidae from Agis, son of Eurysthenes ; 
and the latter Hurypontidae from Eurypon, 
grandson of Procles. (Hdt.vi.51; Paus. iii. 16). 

Eurystheus. [{Hrracres.] 

Eurytus (Evpuros). 1. Son of Melaneus and 
Stratonice, was king of Oechalia, probably the 
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Thessalian town of thisname. He was a skilful 
archer and married to Antioche, by whom he 
became the father of Iole, Iphitus, Molion or 
Deion, Clytius, and Toxeus. He was proud of 
his skill in using the bow, and is said to have 
instructed even Heracles in his art. He offered 
his daughter Tole as a prize to the man who 
should conquer him and his sons in shooting 
with the bow. Heracles won the prize, but 
Hurytus and his sons, with the exception of Iphi- 
tus, refused to give up Iole, because they feared 
lest Heracles should kill the children he might 
have by her. Heracles accordingly marched 
against Oechalia with an army, took the place 
and killed Hurytus and his sons. According to 
Homer, on the other hand, Eurytus was killed 
by Apollo, whom he presumed to rival in using 
the bow, (Od. viii. 224, xxi. 14; Soph. Trach. 
854; Theocr. xxiv. 105; Ap. Rh. i. 88; Apollod. 
ii, 6.) He was worshipped as a hero in the 
mystic rites at Andania (Paus. iv. 2).—2. Son 
of Actor and Molione of Elis. [Moxionzs.]— 
3, Son of Hermes and Antianira, and brother 
of Echion, was one of the Argonauts (Paus. ii. 
15).—4. A Pythagorean philosopher, a disciple 
of Philolaus (Diog. Laért. iii. 6). 

Eusébius (EdoéBios) was.born in Palestine 
about A.D. 264, was made bishop of Caesarea 
815, and died about 340. His works are valu- 
able for general history, quite apart from their 
great importance in Church history. [See Dict. 
of Christ. Biogr.] 

Eustathius (Evord@0s). 1. Of Cappadocia, 
a Neo-Platonic philosopher, was a pupil of 
Tamblichus and Aedesius. In a.D. 358, he was 
sent by Constantius as ambassador to king 
Sapor, and remained in Persia, where he was 
treated with the greatest honour.—2. Or Eu- 

-mathius, probably lived as late as the twelfth 
century of our era. He wrote a Greek romance 
in eleven books, still extant, containing an 
account of the loves of Hysminias and Hys- 
mine. The tale is wearisome and improbable. 
Edited by Gaulmin, Paris, 1617, and by 


Teucher, Lips. 1792.—3. Archbishop of Thes- | 


salonica, was a native of Constantinople, and 
lived during the latter half of the twelfth 
century. He was aman of great learning and 
wrote numerous works, the most important of 
which is his commentary on the Iliad and 
Odyssey (MapexBodal eis tiv ‘Ounpov “1Ardda 
kad Odvocetay), or rather his collection of ex- 
tracts from earlier commentators on those two 
poems. This vast compilation was made from 
the numerous and extensive works of the 
Alexandrian grammarians and critics; and as 
nearly all the works from which Eustathius 
made his extracts are lost, his commentary is 
of great value. Editions: at Rome, 1542- 
1550, 4 vols. fol.; at Basle, 1559-60 ; at Leipzig, 
1825-26, containing the commentary on the 
Odyssey, and at Leipzig, 1827-29, the commen- 
tary on the Iliad. There is also extant by 
Eustathius a commentary on Dionysius Peri- 
egetes, which is published with most editions 
of Dionysius. —4. Usually called Eustathius 
Romanus, a celebrated Graeco-Roman jurist 
from .D. 960 to 1000. 
Euterpé. [{Musar.] 
Euthydémus (Evdvdypuos). 1. A sophist, was 
born at Chios, and migrated with his brother 
Dionysodorus to Thurii in Italy. Being exiled 
‘thence, they came to Athens, where they resided 

many years. The pretensions of Euthydemus 
and his brother are exposed by Plato in the dia- 
‘logue which bears the name of the former.—2. 


: fing of Bactria, was a native of Magnesia. We | 


| 
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know nothing of the circumstances attending 
his elevation to the sovereignty of Bactria. He 
extended his power over the neighbouring pro- 
vinces, so as to become the founder of the 


Coin of Euthydemus, King of Bactria, about B.C. 212, 
Obv., head of Euthydemus ; 7ev., Heracles. 


greatness of the Bactrian monarchy. His do- 
minions were invaded about B.c. 212, by Antio- 
chus the Great, with whom he eventually con- 
cluded a treaty of peace. (Polyb. xi. 34; Strab. 
p. 515.) He had a son Demetrius and a grand- 
son EKuthydemus II. 

Euthymus (Ev§vpos), a hero of Locri in Italy, 
son of Astycles or of the river-god Caecinus. 
He was famous for his strength and skill in 
boxing, and delivered the town of Temesa from 
the evil spirit Potrres, to whom a fair maiden 
was sacrificed every year. Huthymus himself 
disappeared at an advanced age in the river 
Caecinus. (Paus. vi. 6, 2; Strab. p. 255.) 

Eutrapélus, P. Volumnius, a Roman knight, 
obtained the surname of Eutrapelus (Evtpd- 
meAos), on account of his liveliness and wit. He 
was an intimate friend of Antony, and a com- 
panion of his pleasures and debauches. Cytheris, 
the mistress of Antony, was originally the freed- 
woman and mistress of Volumnius Eutrapelus 
(whence we find her called Volumnia), and was 
surrendered to Antony by his friend. Hutra- 
pelus is mentioned by Horace (Hpist. i. 18, 31). 

Eutrésii (Evrpiovor), the inhabitants of a dis- 
trict in Arcadia, N. of Megalopolis. _ 

Eutrésis (Evrpyois), a small town in Boeotia 
between Thespiae and Plataeae, with a temple 
and oracle of Apollo, who hence had the sur- 
name Eutresites (Zl. ii. 502; Strab. p. 411). 

Eutropius. 1. A Roman historian, held the 
office of a secretary under Constantine the 
Great, was patronised by Julian, whom he 
accompanied in the Persian expedition, and 
was alive in the reign of Valentinian and 
Valens.’ He is the author of a brief com- 
pendium of Roman history in ten books, from 
the foundation of the city to the accession of 
Valens, A.D. 864, to whom it is inscribed. In 
drawing up this abridgment Hutropius appears 
to have consulted the best authorities, and to 
have executed his task in general with care. 
The style is in perfect good taste and keeping 
with the nature of the undertaking, being plain, 
precise, and simple. It was translated into 
Greek by Paeanius, and was used as the basis 
of his work by Paulus Diaconus. Editions are 
by Tzchucke, Lips. 1796; by Grosse, Hal. 1813, 
and by Droysen, Berl. 1878.—2. A eunuch, the 
favourite of Arcadius, became the virtual 
governor of the E. on the death of Rufinus, 
A.D. 395. He was consul in 399, but in that 
year was deprived of his power by the intrigues 
of the empress Eudoxia and Gainas, the Goth; 
he was first banished to Cyprus, was shortly 
afterwards recalled and put to death at Chalce- 
don. The poet Claudian wrote an invective 
against Eutropius. 

Eutychides (Eitvxl5ns), of Sicyon, a oo 
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and a pupil of Jysippus, flourished B.c. 300, 
was the author of a statue representing Antioch 
(Paus. vi. 2, 4), which is preserved by a copy 
now in the Vatican [see ANTIOCHIA. | 

Euxinus Pontus. [Pontus Evxinvs.] 

Evadné (Evddvn). 1. Daughter of Poseidon 
and Pitane, who was brought up by the Arca- 
dian king Aepytus, and beeame by Apollo the 
mother of Iamus.—2. Daughter of Iphis (hence 
called Iphias), or Philax, and wife of Capaneus. 
For details see CAPANEUS. 

Evagoras (Evaydpas), king of Salamis in 
Cyprus. He was sprung from a family which 
claimed descent from TEUcER, the reputed 
founder of Salamis; and his ancestors appear 
to have been during a long period the heredi- 
tary rulers of that city under the supremacy of 
Persia, They had, however, been expelled by 
a Phoenician exile, who obtained the sove- 
reignty for himself, and transmitted it to his 
descendants. [Cyprus.] Evagoras succeeded 
in recovering his hereditary kingdom, and 
putting the reigning tyrant to death, about 
B.c. 410. His rule was distinguished for its 
mildness and equity, and he greatly increased 
the power of Salamis, specially by the forma- 
tion of a powerful fleet. He gave a friendly 
reception to Conon, when the latter took refuge 
at Salamis after the defeat of the Athenians at 
Aegospotami, 405; and it was at his interces- 
sion that the king of Persia allowed Conon the 
support of the Phoenician fleet at the time of 
the battle of Cnidus (894): hence he was a 
main cause of the Athenian success. In grati- 
tude for these good offices, the Athenians 
placed his statue in the Ceramicus (Isoer. Zvag. 
51-68 ; Xen. Hell. ii. 1, 29; Paus.i. 8,2). But 
his growing power excited the jealousy of the 
Persian court, and at length war was declared 
against him by Artaxerxes. Evagoras received 
the assistance of an Athenian fleet under 
Chabrias, and at first met with great success; 
but the fortune of war afterwards turned againsb 
him, and he was glad to conclude a peace with 
Persia, by which he resigned his conquests in 
Cyprus, but was allowed to retain possession 
of Salamis with the title of king. This war 
was brought to a close in 885. Mvyagoras was 
assassinated in 874, together with his eldest 
son Pnytagoras (Diod. xy. 2-9; Arist. Pol. 
vy. 8, 10). There is extant an oration of Iso- 
crates in praise of Evagoras, addressed to his 
son Nicocles, who succeeded him. 

Evagrius (Eddypios), of Epiphania in Syria, 
born about AD. 586; wrote An Ecclesiastical 
History, still extant. [See Dict. of Christ. 
Biogr.} 

Evander (Evavdpos). 1. Son of Hermes by 
an Arcadian nymph, called Themis or Nico- 
strata, and in Roman traditions Carmenta or 
Tiburtis (Dionys. i.81; Liv.i. 5; Paus. viii. 48). 
About sixty years before the Trojan war, 
Evander is said to have led a Pelasgian colony 
from Pallantium in Arcadia into Italy, and 
there to have built a town, Pallantium, on the 
Tiber, at the foot of the Palatine Hill, which 
town was subsequently incorporated with Rome. 
Eyander taught his neighbours milder laws and 
the arts of peace and of social life, and espe- 
cially the art of writing, with which he himself 
had been made acquainted by Heracles, and 
music; he was said also to have introduced 
among them the worship of the Lycaean Pan 
(= Lupereus), of Demeter, Poseidon, and 
Heracles. (Livy. l.c.; Dionys. i. 33; Plut. Q. R. 
56; Tac. Ann. xi. 14; Justin, xliii. 1, 6.) Virgil 
«42m. vill. 51) represents Evander as still alive 
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at the time when Aeneas arrived in Italy, and 
as forming an alliance with him against the 
Latins. Evander was worshipped at Pallan- 
tium_in Arcadia as a hero. At Rome he had 
an altar at the foot of the Aventine. Most 
modern historians (see especially Schwegler) 
reject the idea of the Arcadian immigration 
altogether. The authorities for it are mani- 
festly late, and the Arcadians are the most 
unlikely colonists. It is probable that the 
story grew out of the resemblance of the Luper- 
calia to the Arcadian festivals of Pan. It is 
suggested, with much probability, that in 
Evander himself (whose name, ‘the kindly,’ 
may have the same meaning) we have the native 
Italian deity Faunus transformed into an 
apparently historical person, who is said to have 
founded the ritual out of which his own story 
was developed. [Faunus.]|—2. A Phocian, was 
the successor of Lacydes as the head of the 
Academic School at Athens, about B.c. 215. 

Evénus (Eiyvos). 1. Son of Ares and 
Demonice, and father of Marpessa. For details 
see Marprssa.—2, Two elegiac poets of Paros. 
One of these poets, though it is uncertain 
whether the elder or the younger, was a con- 
temporary of Socrates, whom he is said to have 
instructed in poetry; and Plato in several 
passages refers to Hyenus, somewhat ironically, 
as at once a sophist or philosopher and a poet. 
There are sixteen epigrams in the Greek 
Anthology bearing the name of Eyenus, but it 
is difficult to determine which of them should 
be assigned to the elder and which to the 
younger Evenus. (Plat. Apol. p. 20, Phaed. 
p. 60, Phaedr. p. 267.) . 

Evénus (Evnvos: Fidhari), formerly Lycor- 
mas, rises in Mt. Oeta, and flows through 
Aetolia into the sea, W. of Antirrhium (Strab. 
p. 451; Thue. ii. 83; Ov. Met. ix. 104), 

Evénus (Einvos: Sandarii), a river of Mysia, 
rising in Mt. Temnus, flowing S. through Aeolis, 
and falling into the Sinus Elaiticus near Pitane. 
The city of Adramyttium, which stood nearly 
due W. of its sources, was supplied with water 
from it by an aqueduct (Strab. p. 614). 

Evergetes (Evepyérns), the ‘Benefactor,’ a 
title of honour frequently conferred by the 
Greek states upon those from whom they had 
received benefits. It was assumed by many of 
the Greek kings in Egypt and elsewhere. 
[PTOLEMAEUS. ] : 

Evius. [Dionysvs.] 

Exadius (Efddios), one of the Lapithae, 
fought at the nuptials of Pirithoiis (ZU. i. 204; 
Ov. Met. xii. 266). 

Exsuperantius, Julius, a Roman historian, 
who lived probably about the fifth century of 
our era. He is the author of a short tract 
entitled De Mari, Lepidi, ac Sertorii bellis 
civilibus, which many suppose to have been 
abridged from the Histories of Sallust. It is 
appended to several editions of Sallust. 

Eziongéber. [Brrenice, No. 1.] 
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Fabaris or Farfarus (Farfa), a small river 
in the Sabine territory between Reate and Cures 
(Verg. Aen. vii. 715; Ov. Met. xiv. 330). 

Fabatus, L. Roscius, one of Caesar’s lieu- 
tenants in the Gallic war, and praetor in B.c. 49, 
espoused Pompey’s party. He was killed in 
the battle at Mutina, B.c. 43. (Caes. B. G. v 
24, 58, B. OC. i. 8; Cic. ad Fam. x. 33.) 

Fabatus, Calpurnius, a Roman knicnt, 
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accused in A.D. 64; was grandfather of Cal- 
purnia, wife of the younger Pliny, many of 
whose letters are addressed to him. (Tac. Ann. 
xvi. 8; Plin. Hp. viii. 10.) 

Faberius. 1, A debtor of M. Cicero (Cic. 
ad Att. xii. 21, 51).—2, One of the private 
secretaries of C. Julius Caesar. 

Fabia, two daughters of M. Fabius Ambustus. 
The elder was married to Ser. Sulpicius, a 
patrician, and one of the military tribunes 
B.C. 376, and the younger to the plebeian C. 
Licinius Stolo, 

Fabia Gens, one of the most ancient patrician 
gentes at Rome, which traced its origin to Her- 
cules and the Arcadian Evander. The Fabii 
occupy & prominent part in history soon after 
the commencement of the republic; and three 
brothers belonging to the gens are said to have 
been invested with seven successive consul- 
ships, from B.c. 485 to 479. The house derived 
its greatest lustre from the patriotic courage 
and tragic fate of the 806 Fabii in the battle on 
the Cremera, B.c. 477. [Visunanus.] The 
principal families of this gens bore the names 
of Ampustus, ButTEo, Dorso, Laseo, Maximus, 
Picton and Visunanus. 

Fabianus, Papirius, a Roman rhetorician 
and philosopher in the time of Tiberius and 
Caligula. He wrote works on philosophy and 
pe (Sen. Hp. 40, 100). 

abratéria (Fabraternus: Falvaterra), a 
town in Latium on the right bank of the ‘T'rerus, 
originally Volscian, but colonised by the Ro- 
mans (Strab. p. 237 ; Liv. viii. 19; Vell. Pat.i. 15). 

Fabricii belonged originally to the Hernican 
town of Aletrium, where some of this name 
lived as late as the time of Cicero. 1. C. Fa- 
bricius Luscinus, was probably the first of his 
family who quitted Aletrium and settled at 
Rome. He was one of the most popular heroes 
in the Roman annals, and, like Cincinnatus 
and Curius, is the representative of the purity 

and honesty of the good old times. In his 
first consulship, B.c. 282, he -defeated the 
Lucanians, Bruttians, and Samnites, gained a 
rich booty and brought into the treasury more 
than 400 talents (Liv. Hp. 12; Val. Max. i. 8, 6). 
Fabricius probably served as legate in the 
unfortunate campaign against Pyrrhus in 280; 
‘and at its close he was one of the Roman 
ambassadors sent to Pyrrhus at Tarentum to 
“negotiate a ransom or exchange of prisoners. 
The conduct of Fabricius on this occasion 
formed one of the. most celebrated stories in 
“Roman annals. Pyrrhus used every effort to 
gain Fabricius; he offered him the most 
splendid presents and endeavoured to persuade 
‘him to enter into his service, but the sturdy 
‘Roman was proof against all his offers. On 
the renewal of the war in the following year 
(279), Fabricius again served as legate, and 
shared in the defeat at the battle of Asculum. 
In 278 Fabricius was consul a second time, and 
had the conduct of the war against Pyrrhus. 


The king was anxious for peace; and the 
generosity with which Fabricius sent back to 
| Pyrrhus the traitor who had offered to poison 
him afforded an opportunity for opening nego- 
fiations, which resulted in the evacuation of 
Italy by Pyrrhus (Plut. Pyrrh. 18-24; Val. 
Max. ii. 7,15; Gell. iii. 8). Fabricius then 
subdued the allies of the king in the S. of Italy 
(Eutrop. ii. 13). He was censor in 275, and 
distinguished himself by the severity with which 
he attempted to repress the growing taste for 
Wecury. His censorship is particularly cele- 
brated from his expelling from the senate P. 
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Cornelius Rufinus, on account of his possessing 
ten pounds’ weight of silver plate. The love of 
luxury and the degeneracy of morals which had 
already begun brought out still more promi- 
nently the simplicity of life and the integrity of 
character which distinguished Fabricius as 
well as his conternporary Curius Dentatus: and 
ancient writers love to tell of the frugal way in 
which they lived on their hereditary farms, and 
how they refused the rich presents which the 
Samnite ambassadors offered them. Fabricius 
died as poor as he had lived; he left no dowry 
for his daughters, which the senate, however, 
furnished; and, in order to pay the greatest 
possible respect to his memory, the state 
Interred him within the pomerium, although 
this was forbidden by the Twelve Tables (Cic. 
Tusc. iti. 23; Val. Max. iv. 4, 10; Gell. iv. 8; 
Plut. Sull. 1).—2, L. Fabricius, curator 
viarum in B.C. 62, built a new bridge of stone, 
which connected the city with the island in the 
Tiber, and which was, after him, called pons 
Fabricius. The name of its author is still seen 
on the remnants of the bridge, which now bears 
the name of Ponte Quattro Capi, in allusion to 
a head of Janus which stood upon the parapet 
[Dict. of Ant. art. Pons]—8. Q. Fabricius, 
tribune of the plebs, 57, proposed as early as 
the month of January of that year, that Cicero 
should be recalled from exile; but this attempt 
was frustrated by P. Clodius by armed force 
(Cic. Sest. 85). 

Fadus, Cuspius, appointed by the emperor 
Cleudius procurator of Judaea in a.p. 44. He 
was succeeded by Tiberius Alexander. 

Faestilae (Faesulanus: Fiesole), a very 
ancient and important city of the Etruscans, 
situated on a hill three miles NE. of Florence 
(Sil. It. viii. 477; Pol. ii. 25). Sulla sent to it a 
military colony; and it was the head-quarters 
of Catiline’s army (Cic. Maren. 24, Cat. iii. 6, 
14; Sall. Cat. 24-32). The growing import- 
ance of Florentia lessened that of Faesulae, 
which, however, was a strong place in the 
Gothic wars (Procop. B. G. ii. 23-27). There are 
still to be seen the magnificent remains of the 
ancient walls and also a Roman theatre. 

Falacrine or Falacrinum, a Sabine town at 
the foot of the Apennines on the Via Salaria 
between Asculum and Reate, the birthplace of 
the emperor Vespasian (Suet. Vesp. 2). 

Falérii or Falérium, a town in Etruria, 
situated on a steep and lofty height near Mt. 
Soracte, said to have been founded by Halesus, 
from Argos (Dionys. i, 21; Plin.iii.51). Its in- 
habitants were called Falisci, and were regarded 
by many as of the same race as the Aequi, 
whence we find them often called Aequi Falisci. 
Falerii afterwards became one of the twelve 
Etruscan cities; but its inhabitants continued 
to differ from the rest of the Etruscans both in 
their language and customs even in the time of 
Augustus. After a long struggle with Rome, 
the Faliscans yielded to Camillus, B.c. 394 
(Livy. vy. 8-19)... They subsequently joined 
their neighbours several times in warring 
against Rome, but were finally subdued. At 
the close of the first Punic war, 241, they again 
revolted. The Romans now destroyed Falerii 
and compelled the Faliscans to build a new 
town in the plain (Pol. i. 65; Eutr. ii. 28). The 
ruins of the new city are to be seen at Falleri ; 
while the remains of the more ancient one are at 
Civita Castellana. The ancient town of 
Falerii was afterwards colonised by the Ro- 
mans under the name of ‘Colonia Etruscorum 
Falisca,’ or ‘Colonia Junonia Faliscorum,’ but 
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it, never became again a place of importance. 
The ancient town was celebrated for its worship 
of Juno Curitis or Quiritis, and it was in 
honour of her that the Romans founded the 
colony. Minerva and Janus were also wor: 
shipped in the town.—Falerii had extensive 
linen manufactories, and_its white cows were 
prized at Rome as victims for sacrifice (Oy. 
Am. iii. 18), 

Falernus Ager, a district in the N. of Cam- 
pania, extending from the Massic hills to the 
river Vulturnus. It produced some of the finest 
wine in Italy, which was reckoned only second 
to the wine of Setia. Its choicest variety was 
called Faustianum. It became fit for drinking 
in ten years, and might be used when twenty 
years old (Dict. of Antiq. s. v. Vinwm). 

Falesia Portus, a harbour in Etruria S. of 
Populonium, opposite the island Ilva. 

alisci. [Farris] 

Faliscus. [Grarrivs.] 

Fannia, 1. A woman of Minturnae, who 
hospitably entertained Marius, when he came 
to Minturnae in his flight, B.c. 88, though he 
had formerly pronounced her guilty of adultery. 
—2. The second wife of Helvidius Priscus, 

Fannius. 1. C., tribune of the plebs, B.c. 
187 (Liv. xxxviii. 60).—2, L., deserted from the 
Roman army in 84, with L. Magius, and went 
ever to Mithridates, whom they persuaded to 
enter into negotiations with Sertorius in Spain. 
Fannius afterwards commanded a detachment 
of the army of Mithridates against Lucullus 
(Plut. Sert. 24) —8, €., consul 3.0. 122, author 


of a speech against C. Gracchus, which is |. 


praised by Cicero (Brut. 26, 99).—4. C., son of 
a M. Fannius, was present at the taking of 
Carthage, and was an annalist of some repute 
he Brut. 27, 101; Plut. T2. Gracch. 4).—b. 

+, one of the persons who signed the accusa- 
tion brought against P. Clodius in 61 (App. 
B.C. y. 139). In 59 he was mentioned by L. 
Vettius as an accomplice in the alleged con- 
spiracy against Pompey.—6. C., tribune of the 
plebs, 59, opposed the lex agraria of Caesar. 
He belonged to Pompey’s party, and in 49 went 
as praetor to Sicily (Cic. Sest. 53).—%. A worth- 
less poet, contemporary of Horace (Hor. Sat. 
i, 4, 21).—8. A contemporary of the younger 
Pliny, the author of a work, very popular at 
the time, on the deaths of persons executed or 
exiled by Nero (Plin. Hp. v. 5). 

Fannius Caepio. [Caxpro.| 

Fannius Quadratus, [QuapRATUS.] 

Fannius Strabo. [Srrazo.] 

Fanum Fortiinae (Fano), an important 
town in Umbria at the mouth of the Metaurus. 
with a celebrated temple of Fortuna, whence 
the town derived its name. Augustus sent to it 
a colony of veterans, and it was then called 
‘Colonia Julia Fanestris.’ Here was a trium- 
phal arch in honour of Augustus. (Caes. B. C. 
1.11; Tac. Hist, iii. 50; Mel. ii. 4, 5.) 

Farfarus. (Faxants.] 

Faula or Fauna. [Bona Dera.] - 

\ Faunus, son of Picus, grandson of Saturnus, 
and father of Latinus, was the third in the 
series of the kings of the Laurentes (Verg. Aen. 
vil. 45; Arnob. ii. 71). So far from being an 
ancient hero honoured as a god, as it was once 
held (Serv. ad Aen. viii. 275), he must rather 
be regarded as an old Italian nature-god, whom 
tradition changed into a pre-historic king. It 
is held with great probability that Mars, 
Silvanus and Faunus were kindred Italian 
deities with different provinces, that of Faunus 
being especially the rural community or pagus, 
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Hence his guardianship of country life and 
pursuits, and of herds (Oy. Fast. ii#361; Hor. 
Od. i. 4,12, i. 17, iii. 18, 12). It is probable, 
though not certain, that the name Lurrxncus, 
which belongs to him means ‘the averter of 
the wolf’ (from the flocks). The Lupercalia, in 
which Faunus was worshipped (Dict. of Antiq. 
s. v.) were therefore at once a purification by 
which evil influences were scourged away and 
an offering for the increase of the flocks. 
Faunus, like other deities of the earth, had also 
prophetic powers, conveyed sometimes by 
mysterious voices from hills or woods, some- 
times by visions in sleep (Dionys. y. 16; Liv. 
il. 7; Cic. Div. i. 101; Verg. Aen. vii. 82; Ov. 
Fast. iv. 649). The true Italian representation 
of Faunus was probably as a man of middle age, 
bearded, and with a ‘Jupiter’ type of head, 
wearing a goat-skin over the shoulders and 
bearing a staff or club in one hand and a horn 
in the other. The more familiar type is due to 
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the Greek influence which identified Faunus 
with Pan, and imagined a plurality of Fauns, 
represented as Satyrs. 

Fausta. 1. Cornélia, daughter of the dic-_ 
tator Sulla, and twin sister of Faustus Sulla, 
was born about B.c. 88. She was first married 
to C. Memmius, and afterwards to Milo. She 
was infamous for her adulteries, and Villius was 
one of her paramours, whence Horace calls him 
‘Sullae gener’ (Sat. i. 64)—2, Flavia Maxi- 
miana, daughter of Maximianus, and wife of 
Constantine the Great, to whom she bore 
Constantinus, Constantius, and Constans. 

Faustina, 1. Annia Galeria, commonly dis- 
tinguished as Faustina Senior, the wife of 
Antoninus Pius, died in the third year of his 
reign, A.D. 141. Notwithstanding the profligacy 
of her life, her husband loaded her with 
honours both before and after her decease. It 
was in honour of her that Antoninus established 
a hospital for the education and support of 
young females, who were called after her 
puellae alimentariae Faustinianae. [ANTo- 
ninus.]—2, Annia, or Faustina Junior, daughter 
of the elder Faustina, was married to M. 
AURELIUS in A.D. 145 or 146, and she died in a 
village on the skirts of Mount Taurus in 175, 
haying accompanied the emperor to Syria. 
Her profligacy was so open and infamous, — 
that the good nature or blindness of her | 
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husband, who cherished her fondly while alive, 
and loaded her with honours after her death, 
appears truly marvellous. [M. Aurrxrus.|—8. 
Annia, grand-daughter or great-grand-daughter 
of M. Aurelius, the third of the numerous wives 
of HLAGABALUS. 

Faustilus. [Romuuus.] 

Faventia (Faventinus: Faenza), a town in 
Gallia Cisalpina on the river Anemo and on 
the Via Aemilia, celebrated for its linen manu- 
factories (Strab. p. 217; Plin. xix. 1). 

Favonii Portus (Porto Pavone), a harbour on 
the coast of Corsica. ss 
_ Favonius, the West wind. [Zepuyrvs.] 

M. Favonius, an imitator of Cato Uticensis, 
whose character and conduct he copied so 
servilely as to receive the nickname of Cato’s 
ape. He was a warm supporter of the party of 
the optimates, and opposed all the measures of 
the first triumvirate. On the breaking out of 
the Civil war in B.c. 49, he joined Pompey, not- 
withstanding his personal aversion to him, and 
opposed all proposals of reconciliation with 
Caesar. He served in the campaign against 
Caesar in Greece in 48, and after the defeat of 
his party at Pharsalus, he accompanied Pompey 
in his flight. Upon Pompey’s death he 
returned to Italy, and was pardoned by Caesar. 
He took no part in the conspiracy against 
Caesar, but, after his murder, espoused the side 
of Brutus and Cassius. He was taken prisoner 
in the battle of Philippi in 42, and was put to 
death by Octavianus. (Plut. Cat, Min. 82-46, 
Pomp. 60; Suet. Awg. 13.) 

Favorinus, a philosopher and sophist in the 
reign of Hadrian, was a native of Arles in Gaul. 
He resided at different periods of his life in 
Rome, Greece, and Asia Minor, and obtained 
high distinctions. He was intimate with Plu- 
tarch, who dedicated to him his treatise on 
the principle of cold, and with Herodes 
Atticus, to whom he bequeathed his library and 
house at Rome. He wrote several works on 
various subjects, but none of them are extant. 

Febris, the goddess, or rather the averter, of 
fever. She had three sanctuaries at Rome, in 
which ‘amulets were dedicated which people had 
worn during a fever (Cic. N. D. iii. 25, 63, 
Legg. ii. 11, 28; Plin. ii. 16). A dea Tertiana 
(z.e. goddess of tertian fevers or agues) is men- 
tioned in an inscription (C. I. L. vii. 999). 

Febrius, an ancient Italian divinity, to 
whom the month of February was sacred, for in 
the latter half of that month general purifica- 
tions and lustrations were celebrated. The 
name is connected with februare (to purify), 
and februae (purifications). Februus was also 
regarded as a god of the lower world, and the 
festival of the dead (Feralia) was celebrated in 
February (Dict. of Ant. art. Februa). 

Felicitas, the personification of happiness, to 
whom a temple was erected by Lucullus in z.c. 
75; and a second was dedicated by M. Aemilius 
Lepidus (Plin. xxxy. 156, xxxvi. 89; Cic. Verr. 
iy. 2; cf. Strab. p. 881; Dio Cass. xliv. 5), 
Felicitas is frequently seen on Roman medals, 
in the form of a matron, with the staff of 
Mercury (caduceus) and a cornucopia. 

Felix Antonius, procurator of Judaea, in the 
reigns of Claudius and Nero, was a brother 
of the freedman Pallas, and was himself a 
freedman of the emperor Claudius. Hence 
he is also called Claudius Felix. In his pri- 
vate and his public character alike Felix 
- unscrupulous and profligate. Having 

allen in love with Drusilla, daughter of Agrippa 
1, and wife of Azizus, king of Emesa, he 
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induced her to leave her husband; and she was 
still living with him in 60, when St. Paul 
preached before him. His government, though 
cruel and oppressive, was strong : he suppressed 
all disturbances, and cleared the country of 
robbers. He was, recalled in 62, and succeeded 
by Porcius Festus; and the Jews having lodged 
accusations against him at Rome, he was saved 
from punishment only by the influence of his 
brother Pallas with Nero (Tac. Ann. xii. 54, Hist, 
vy. 9; Suet. Clawd. 28; Jos. Ant. xx. 7). 

Felix, M. Minicius, a Roman lawyer, who 
flourished about 4.p. 239, wrote a dialogue en- 
titled Octavius, which occupies a conspicuous 
place among the early Apologies for Christian- 
ity. Edited by Gronovius, Lug. Bat. 1707; 
by Ernesti, ibid. 1773; by Muralto, Turic. 1836. 

Felsina, [Bononta.] 

Feltria (Feltrinus: Feltre), a town 
Rhaetia, a little N. of the river Plavis. 

Fenestella, a Roman historian, who lived in 
the time of Augustus, and died A.p. 21, in the 
seventieth year of his age (Sen. Hp. 108; Plin, 
vill. 19, ix. 65, xv. 1; Gell. xv. 28). His work, en- 
titled Annales, extended to at least 22 books. 
The few fragments preserved relate to events 
subsequent to the Carthaginian wars; and we 
lmow that it embraced the greater part of 
Cicero’s career. A treatise, De Sacerdotiis et 
Magistratibus Romanorwm Libri II, ascribed 
to Fenestella, is a work of the 15th century, not 
apparently intended as a forgery, since the 
author (Fiocchi) speaks in one passage of 
Christian bishops. 

Fenni, a savage people living by the chase, 
whom Tacitus (Germ. 46) reckons among the 
Germans. They appear to have dwelt in the 
further part of E. Prussia, and to haye been 
the same as the modern Finns. 

Ferentina, a goddess of the Latins, at 
whose sacred spring and grove the meetings of 
the Latin League were held (Liv. i. 50, 52, ii, 
38, vii. 25; Dionys. iii. 84, 51). The situation 
is doubtful, but it was near Alba Longa—accord- 
‘ing to some, close to Marino; according to 
others, nearer Nemi. 

Ferentinum (Ferentinas, Ferentinus). 1, 
(Ferento), a town of Etruria, S. of Volsinii, the 
birthplace of the emperor Otho. It is called 
both a colonia and a municipium. There are 
still remains of its walls, of a theatre and of 
sepulchres at Ferento. (Strab. p. 226; Tac. 
Hist. ii. 50).—2. (Ferento), an ancient town of 
the Hernici in Latium, SW. of Anagnia, colon- 
ised by the Romans in the second Punic war. 
There are still remains of its ancient walls. 
polygonal, but patched with Roman masonry, 
(Strab. p. 287; Gell. x. 83; Liv. xxxiy. 42; Hor, 
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Lip. i. 17, 8.) 
erentum. [Forrntum.] 
Feretrius. [Jurrrun.] 


Feronia, a goddess of the central Italians, 
probably a goddess of the earth and its fruits, 
especially of corn. Her chief sanctuaries were 
at the foot of Mt. Soracte near Capena (Liv. 
xxii. 1, xxiv, 11) ; near Terracina (Hor. Sat. i. 5, 
24; Verg. Aen. vii. 800; Plin. ii. 146), where 
remains of a temple at a spring, still called 
Ferronia, have been found. Her worship was 
carried by Latin colonists to other places (e.g. 
Aquileia, C.J. Z. vy. 412); and to Rome by the 
Sabines (Varr. L. L. v. 74). There her festival 
was held on November 14 (the seed-time). 

Ferratus Mons (Jebel-Jurjwrah), one of the 
principal mountain-chains in the Lesser Atlas 
system, in N. Africa, on the borders of Maure« 
tania Caesariensis and Mauretania Sitifensis, 
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Fescennium or Fescennia (Fescenninus)), a 
town of the Falisci in Etruria, and conse- 
quently, like Falerii, of Pelasgic origin. 
[Fateru.] From this town the Romans are 
said to have derived the Fescennine songs. 
[Diet. of Antig. s.v.] The site of the town may 
perhaps be placed at S. Silvestro. : 

Festus, Sext. Pompeius, a Roman gram- 
marian, probably lived in the second century of 
our era, since he is quoted by Julius Romanus 
(ap. Charis. ii. 220), who lived in the third cen- 
tury. His name is attached to a dictionary or 
glossary of Latin words and phrases, divided 
into 20 books, and commonly called Seats 
Pompeii Festi de Verborum Significatione. 
It was abridged by Festus from the great work 
with the same title by M. Verrius Flaccus, a 
celebrated grammarian in the reign of Augus- 
tus. Festus made alterations and criticisms 
(of little value) of his own, and inserted nu- 
merous extracts from other writings of Verrius ; 
but, unfortunately, altogether omitted those 
words which had fallen into disuse, intending 
to make these the subject of a separate volume. 
Towards the endof the eighth century, Paul, 
son of Warnefrid, better known as Paulus Dia- 
conus, from haying officiated as a deacon of 
the church at Aquileia, abridged the abridg- 
ment of Festus. The original work of Verrius 
Flaccus had perished with the exception of 
one or two inconsiderable fragments. Of the 
abstract by Festus one MS. only has come 
down to us, containing the second half only of 
the work (letters M-V), and that in an im- 
perfect condition. The numerous blanks in 
this MS. have been ingeniously filled up by 
Scaliger and Ursinus, partly from conjecture 
and partly from the corresponding paragraphs 
of Paulus, whose performance appears in a 
complete form in many MSS. The best 
editions of Festus are by K. O. Miiller, Lips. 
1839 and 1880 (in which the text of Festus is 
placed face to face with the corresponding text 
of Paulus, so as to admit of easy comparison), 
and by HE. Thewrewk, Pesth, 1889. The work 
is one of great value, containing a rich treasure 
of learning upon many points connected with 
antiquities, mythology, and grammar. 

Festius, Porcius, before whom St Paul was 
brought, succeeded Antonius Felix as procura- 
tor of Judaea in A.D. 62, and died not long after. 

Fibrénus. [Arpivum.] 

Ficana (Ficanensis), one of the Latin 
towns destroyed by Ancus Martius (Liv. i. 38). 

Ficuléa (Ficuleas, -atis, Ficolensis), a town 
of the Sabines, H. of Fidenae, said to have 
been founded by the Aborigines, but early sunk 
into decay (Dionys. i. 18; Liv. i. 88). 

Fidénae, sometimes Fidena (Fidenas, -atis: 
Castel Giubileo), an ancient town in the land 
of the Sabines, nearly five miles NE. of 
Rome, situated on a steep hill, between the 
Tiber and the Anio. It is said to have been 
founded by Alba Longa, and also to have been 
conquered and colonised by Romulus; but the 
population appears to have been partly Etrus- 
can, and it was probably colonised by the 
Etruscan Veii, with which city we find it in 
close alliance. (Verg. Aen. vi. 773; Dionys. ii. 
53; Liv. i. 15, 27.) It frequently revolted and 
was frequently taken by the Romans. Its last 
revolt was in B.c. 438, and in the following 
year it was destroyed by the Romans. Sub- 
sequently the town was rebuilt; but it is 
spoken of as a poor place (Cic. de Leg. Agr. 
il. 35; Hor. Hp. i. 11,7; Juv. x. 100). In the 
reign of Tiberius, in consequence of the fall of 
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a temporary wooden theatre here, 20,000 or, ac- 
cording to some accounts, 50,000 persons lost 
their lives (Tac. Ann. iv. 62; Suet. Tb. 40). 

‘Fidentia (Fidentinus: Borgo S. Donino), a 
town in Cisalpine Gaul on the Via Aemilia, 
between Parma and Placentia, memorable for 
the victory which Sulla’s generals gained over 
Carbo, B.c. 82. 

Fides, the personification of fidelity or faith- 
fulness. Numa is said to have built a temple 
to Fides publica, on the Capitol, and another 
was built there in the consulship of M. Aemilius 
Scaurus, B.c. 115 (Plut. Nwm. 16; Cic. Off. iii. 
104, N. D. ii. 61). She was represented as a 
matron wearing a wreath of olive or laurel 
leaves, and carrying in her hand corn ears, or a 
basket with fruit. She is also symbolised on 
coins by joined hands, and by the caduceus. 

Fidius. The name Dius Fidius betokened 
the Genius Jovis—that is, the God of Right and 
Faith upon earth, who guarded faith for men 
in their own families and communities, as 
Jupiter did for the gods. Dius Fidius was 
identical with the Sabine demigod Semo Sancus 
(Dionys. ii. 49; Ov. Fast. vi. 213; Fest. p. 238 ; 
Sil. It. viii. 422; cf. Varr. D.Z. v. 66), and Semo 
Sancus again was identical with the Italian 
Hercules, who watched over the rights and the 
faith of the homestead and family (Prop. v. 9, 
71; Varr. l.c.). Hence we find the names Semo 
Sancus Dius Fidius combined together (0. I. L. 
vi. 568), and hence also the oaths me Dius 
Fidius (juvet) and me Hercules juvet are 
equivalent. There was a temple of Dius Fidius 
onthe Quirinal, and his festival was.on June 
5th (Ov. Fast. l.c.). The custom of swearing 
by him only under the open sky (Varr. L L. y. 66) 
seems to betoken his connexion with Jupiter, 
the god of the sky, and some have explained the 
bronze orbs dedicated in the temple of Sancus 
(Liv. viii. 20) in the same way. 

Figitlus, C. Marcius. 1. Consuls.c. 162, and 
again consul 156, when he carried on war with 
the Dalmatae in Illyricum.—2, Consul 64, sup- 
ported Cicero in his consulship. 

Figilus, P. Nigidius, a Pythagorean philo- 
sopher of high reputation, who flourished about 
B.C. 60. Mathematical and physical’ inyestiga- 
tions appear to have occupied a large share of 
his attention; and such was his fame as an 
astrologer, that it was generally believed, in 
later times at least, that he had predicted the 
future greatness of Octavianus on hearing the 
announcement of his birth. He, moreover, pos- 
sessed considerable influence in political affairs ; 
was one of the senators selected by Cicero to 
take down the depositions of the witnesses who 
gave evidence with regard to Catiline’s con- 
spiracy, B.C. 63; was praetor, 59; took an active 
part in the Civil war on the side of Pompey ; was 
compelled in consequence by Caesar to live 
abroad, and died in exile, 44. 

Fimbria, C. Flavius. 1. A komo novus, who 
rose to the highest honours through his own 
merits and talents. Cicero praises him both as a 
jurist and as an orator. He was consul B.c. 104, 
and was subsequently accused of extortion in 
his province, but was acquitted (Cic. Verr. v. 
70, Brut. 34, Off. iii. 19)—2, Probably *son of 
the préceding, was one of the most violent par- 
tisans of Marius and Cinna during the Civil war 
with Sulla. In B.c. 86 he was sent into Asia as 
legate of Valerius Flaccus, and took advantage 
of the unpopularity of his commander with the 
soliers to excite a mutiny against him. Flaceus 
was killed at Chalcedon, and was succeeded in 
the command by Fimbria, who carried on the 
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war with success against the generals of Mithri- 
dates. In 84 Sulla crossed over from Greece 
into Asia, and, after concluding peace with 
Mithridates, marched against Fimbria. The 
latter was deserted by his troops, and put an 
end to his life (Vell. Pat. ii.24; Plut. Swill. 28). 

Fines, the name of a great number of places, 
either on the borders of Roman provinces or of 
different tribes. These places are usually found 
only in the Itineraries, and are not of sufficient 
importance to be enumerated here. 

irmanus, Tarutius, a mathematician and 
astrologer, contemporary with M. Varro and 
Cicero. At Varro’s request Firmanus took the 
horoscope of Romulus, and from the circum- 
stances of the life and death of the founder 
determined the era of Rome (Cic. Div. ii. 47, 
98; Plut. Rom. 12). 

Firmianus Symposius, Caelius, of uncertain 
age and country, the reputed author of 100 
insipid riddles, each comprised in three hexa- 
meter lines, collected, as we are told in the pro- 
logue, for the purpose of promoting the festi- 
vities of the Saturnalia. There is, however, 
some doubt whether they are not the work of 
Lactantius Firmianus, and entitled his ‘Sympo- 
(Lacrantius.] Printed in the Poét. 
Lat. Min. of Wernsdorf, yol. vi. 

Firmicus Maternus, the author of a work 
entitled Matheseos Libri VIII, which is a 
complete system of astrology, according to the 
discipline of the Egyptians and Babylonians. 
The writer lived in the time of Constantine the 
Great. In his views he is a Neo-Platonist and op- 
posed to Christianity. The work is of interest as 
showing the importance attached to astrology.— 
Editions, Aldine 1499 ; K. Sittl, 1892.—2, About 
the same time another Firmicus Maternus 
wrote a work in favour of Christianity, entitled 
De Errore Profanarum Religionum ad Con- 
stantium et Constantem. Hdited by EF’. Oehler, 
Lips. 1847. 

irmum (Firmanus: Fermo), a town in 
Picenum, three miles from the coast, and S. of 


the river Tinna, colonised by the Romans at the-| 


beginning of the first Punic war. On the coast 
was its strongly fortified harbour, Castellum 
Firmanum or Firmanorum (Porto di Fermo). 

M. Firmus, a native of Seleucia, the friend 


and ally of Zenobia, seized upon Alexandria, 


and proclaimed himself emperor, but was de- 
feated and slain by Aurelian, a.D. 273. 

Flaccus, Calpurnius, a rhetorician, probably 
in the reign of Hadrian, excerpts.of whose fifty- 
one declamations are edited with those of Quin- 
tilian by Burmann (Leid. 1620). 

Flaccus, Fulvius. 1. M., consul with App. 
Claudius Caudex, B.c. 264, in which year the 
first Punic war broke out.—2. Q., son of No. 1, 
consul 237, fought against the Ligurians in Italy. 
In 224 he was consul a second time, and con- 
quered the Gauls and Insubrians in the N. of 
Italy. In 215 he was praetor, after having been 
twice consul; and in the following year (214) he 
was re-elected praetor. In 213 he was consul 
for the third time, and carried on the war in 
Campania against the Carthaginians. He and 
his colleague, Ap. Claudius Pulcher, took 
Hanno’s camp by storm, and then laid siege to 
Capua, which they took in the following year 
(212). In 209 he was consul for the fourth time, 
and continued the war against the Carthaginians 
in the. of Italy. (Liv. xxvi. 8, xxvii. 15.)—3. Cn., 
brother of No. 2, was praetor 212, and had 
Apulia for his province: he was defeated by 
Hannibal near Herdonea. In consequence of 


his cowardice in this battle he was accused 
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before the people, and went into voluntary 
exile before the trial. (Liv. xxvi. 2.)—4.Q., son 
of No. 2, was praetor 112, and carried on war in 
Spain against the Celtiberians, whom he defeated 
in several battles. He was consul 179 with his 
brother, L. Manlius Acidinus Fulvianus, who 
had been adopted by Manlius Acidinus. In 
his consulship he defeated the Ligurians. In 
174 he was censor with A. Postumius Albinus. 
Shortly afterwards he became deranged, and 
hanged himself in his bedchamber. (Livy. xl. 16, 
xlii. 28.)—5. M., nephew of No. 4, and a friend 
of the Gracchi, was consul 125, when he subdued 
the Transalpine Ligurians. He was one of the 
triumvirs for carrying into execution the 
agrarian law of Tib. Gracchus, and was slain 
together with C. Gracchus in 121 (Cic. Phil. iv. 
4). He wasaman of a bold and determined 
character, and was more ready to have recourse 
to violence and open force than C. Gracchus.— 
6. Q., praetor in Sardinia, 187, and consul 180. 
—i, Ser., consul 135, subdued the Vardaeans in 
Illyricum. 

Flaccus, Granius, a contemporary of Julius 
Caesar, wrote a book, De Jure Papiriano, which 
was a collection of the laws of the ancient kings 
of Rome, made by Papirius. [Papratus.] 

Flaccus, Horatius. [Horartvs.] 

Flaccus, Hordednius, consular legate of 
Upper Germany at Nero’s death, a.p. 68, He 
was secretly attached to the cause of Vespasian, 
for which reason he made no effectual attempt 
to put down the insurrection of Civilis [Crvruts]. 
His troops, who were in favour of Vitellius, 
compelled him to give up the command to 
Vocuna, and put him to death, 

Flaccus, C, Norbanus, a general of Octavian 
and Antony in the campaign against Brutus and 
Cassius, B.C. 42. He was consul in 88. (Appian, 
B.C. iv. 87-106.) 

Flaccus, Persius. [Prrstvus.] 

Flaccus Siciilus, an agrimensor by profession, 
probably lived about the reign of Nerva. He 
wrote a treatise De Conditionibus Agrorwm, 
of which the beginning is preserved in the 
collection of Agrimengores. [F'RONTINUS.] 

Flaccus, Valérius. 1. L., curule aedile B.c. 
201, praetor 200, and consul 195 with M. Porcius 
Cato. In his consulship, and in the following 
year, he carried on war, with great success, 
against the Gauls in the N. of Italy. In 184 he 
was the colleague of M. Cato in the censorship, 
and in the same year was made princeps senatus. 
He died 180. (Liv. xxxi. 4, xxxiv. 21, xxxix. 40.) 
—2. L., consul 181, with P. Licinius Crassus.— 
3. L., consul 100 with C. Marius, when he took 
an active part in putting down the insurrection 
of Saturninus. In 97 he was censor with M, 
Antonius, the orator. In 86 he was chosen 
consul in place of Marius, who had died in his 
seventh consulship, and was sent by Cinna into 
Asia to oppose Sulla, and to bring the war 
against Mithridates to a close. The avarice and 
severity of Flaccus made him unpopular with 
the soldiers, who at length rose in mutiny at the 
instigation of Fimbria. Fiaccus was then put 
to death by order of Fimbria. [Fimpria.|—4, L., 
the interrex, who proposed that Sulla should be 
made dictator, 82, and who was afterwards made 
by Sulla his magister equitum (Plut. Swill. 33). 
—5, C., praetor 98, consul 93, and afterwards 
proconsul in Spain—6, L., praetor 68, and 
afterwards propraetor in Asia, where he was 
succeeded by Q. Cicero. In 59 he was accused 
by D. Laelius of extortion in Asia; but, although 
undoubtedly guilty, he was defended by Cicero 
(in the oration pro Flacco, which is still extant) 
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and Q. Hortensius, and was acquitted —7, C., a 
poet, was a native of Padua, and lived in the 
time of Vespasian. He is the author of the 
Argonautica, an unfinished heroic poem in eight 
books, on the Argonautic expedition, in which 
he follows Apollonius Rhodius. The eighth 
book terminates abruptly, at the point where 
Medea is urging Jason to make her the com- 
panion of his homeward journey. Flaccus is 
only a second-rate poet. His diction is pure; 
his general style is free from affectation ; his 
versification is polished and harmonious; his 
descriptions are lively and vigorous; but he 
displays no originality, nor any of the higher 
attributes of genius. Editions by Wagner, 
1805; by Schenkl, 1871; by Biihrens, 1875. 
Flaccus, Verrius, a freedman by birth, anda 
distinguished grammarian, in the reign of Au- 
gustus. He was renowned for his success as a 
teacher. His method was to employ competi- 
tion, setting subjects upon which those of the 
same age might write, and giving a book as a 
prize for the winner. Augustus showed his 
approval by making him the tutor of his grand- 
sons, Caius and Lucius Caesar, with a salary of 
about 1,000/. a year. He died at an advanced 
age, in the reign of Tiberius. (Suet. Gr. 17; 
Gell. iv. 5, xvii. 6.) He is frequently cited by 
Pliny the Elder. At the lower end of the market- 
place at Praeneste was a statue of Verrius 
Flaccus, fronting the Hemicyclium, on the 
inner curve of which were set up marble tablets, 
inscribed with the Fasti Verriani. These Fasti 
were a calendar of the days and vacations of 
public business—dies fasti, nefasti, and inter- 
cisi—of religious festivals, triumphs, &c., espe- 
cially including such as were peculiar to the 
family of the Caesars. They supplied Ovid with 
the framework of his Fastz, which, as far as can 
be judged from the extant remains of the Fasti 
Verriani, expresses the same views (C. I. L. i. 
pp. 295,311). The fragments were discovered in 
1770 in the ruins of a building about two miles 
from Praeneste. But the great work of Verrius 
was his lexicon, entitled De Verborwm Significa- 
tione, which was abridged by Festus. [F'ustus. ] 
Flamininus, Quintius. 1. T.,a distinguished 
general, was consul B.c. 198, and had the con- 
duct of the war against Philip of Macedonia, 
which he brought to a close in 197, by the 
defeat of Philip, at the battle of Cynos- 
cephalae in Thessaly ; and peace was shortly 
afterwards concluded with Philip. Flamininus 
continued in Greece for the next three years, 
in order to settle the affairs of the country. 
At the celebration of the Isthmian games 
at Corinth in 196, he caused a herald to pro- 
claim, in the name of the Roman senate, the 
freedom and independence of Greece. In 195 
he made war against Nabis, tyrant of Sparta, 
who had refused to give up Argos to the 
Achaean League. Nabis was compelled to yield 
to the terms agreed upon; but otherwise Sparta 
was left independent in her Greek possessions ; 
and at this period it may fairly be said that 
the Romans acted up to their proclamation of 
Greek liberty. The change in their policy did 
not come till after the wars with Antiochus. 
Flamininus in 194 returned to Rome, having 
won the affections of the Greeks by his prudent 
and couciliating conduct. In 192 he was again 
sent to Greece as ambassador, and remained 
there till 190, exercising a sort of protectorate 
over the country, In 183 he was sent as am- 
bassador to Prusias of Bithynia, in order to 
demand the surrender of Hannibal. 
about174. (Plut. lamin. ; Liy. xxxii—xxxix. ; 


He died ' 
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Pol. xvii., xviii.)—2, L., brother of the pre- 
ceding, was curule aedile 200, praetor 199, and 
afterwards served under his brother as legate 
in, the.war against Macedonia. He was consul 
in 192, and received Gaul as his province, where 
he behaved with the greatest barbarity. On 
one occasion he killed a chief of the Boii who 
had taken refuge in his camp, in order to afford 
amusement to a profligate favourite. For this 
and similar acts of cruelty he was expelled from 
the senate in 184, by M. Cato, who was then 
censor. He died in 170. (Liv. xxxix. 42; Cic. 
de Sen. 12, 42.)—3. T., consul 150, with M’. 
Acilius Balbus.—4. T., consul 123, with Q. Me- 
tellus Balearicus. Cicero says that he spoke 
Latin with elegance, but that he was an illite- 
rate man (Brut. 28, 74). 

Flaminius. 1. C., was tribune of the plebs, 
B.C. 232, in which year, notwithstanding the 
violent opposition of the senate, he carried an 
agrarian law, ordaining that the Ager Gallicus 
Picenus, which had recently been’ conquered, 
should be distributed among the plebeians (Pol. 
ii. 21). In 227, in which year four praetors 
were appointed for the first time, he was one 
of them, and received Sicily for his province, 
where he earned the goodwill of the provincials 
by his integrity and justice. In 223 he was 
consul, and marched against the Insubrian 
Gauls. As the senate were anxious to deprive 
Flaminius of his office, they declared that the 
consular election was not valid on account of 
some fault in the auspices, and sent a letter to 
the consuls, with orders to return to. Rome. 
But as all preparations had been made for a 
battle against the Insubrians, the letter was left 
unopened until the battle was gained. (Pol. ii. 
82; Liv. xxi. 63, xxii. 6.) In 220 he was censor, 
and executed two great works, which bore his 
name, viz. the Circus Flaminius and the Via 
Flaminia. In 217 he was consul a second time, 
and marched against Hannibal, but was de- 
feated by the latter at the fatal battle of the 
Trasimene lake, on the 23rd of June, in which 
he perished with the greater part of his army 
(Liv. xxii. 8; Pol. iii. 77).—2. €., son of No. 1, 
was quaestor of Scipio Africanus in Spain, 210; 
curule aedile 196, when he distributed among 
the people a large quantity of grain at a low 
price, which was furnished him by the Sicilians 
as a mark of gratitude towards his father and 
himself; was praetor 193, and obtained His- 
pania Citerior as his province, where he carried 
on the war with success; and was consul 185, 
when he defeated the Ligurians (Liv. xxxix. 1). 

Flanaticus or Flanonicus Sinus (Gulf of 
Quarnaro), a bay of the Adriatic sea on the 
coast of Liburnia, named after the people Fla- 
nates and their town Flanona (Fianona). 

Flavia, a surname given to several towns in 
honour of the Flayian family. 

Flavia gens, celebrated as the house to which 
the emperor Vespasian belonged. During the 
later period of the Roman empire, the name 
Flavius descended from one emperor to another, 
Constantius, the father of Constantine the 
Great, being the first in the series. 

Flavia Domitilla. [(Domrri.a.] 

Flavius, Cn, the son of a freedman, became 
secretary to App. Claudius Caecus, and, in conse- 
quence of this connexion, became curule aedile 
B.C. 803. He drew up and published a list of 
dies fasti and nefasti, and also an account of 
legal procedure (legis actiones), which pre- 
viously had been kept secret as the exclusive 
patrimony of the pontifis and the patricians. 
(Livy. ix. 46 Val. Max.ii.219 Cic. Mar. 11, 25.) 


’ 
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Flavius Fimbria, [Fomrt.] 

Flavius Joséphus, [Josrpuus.]} 

Flavius Vopiscus. [Voriscus.] 

Flavus, L. Caesetius, tribune of the plebs, 
B.C. 44, was deposed from his office by C. Julius 
Caesar, because, in concert with C. Epidius Ma- 
ruilus, one of his colleagues in the tribunate, 
he had removed the crowns from the statues of 
the dictator, and imprisoned a person who had 
saluted Caesar as ‘king’ (Suet. Jul. 79). 

Flavus or Flavius, Subrius, tribune in the 
Praetorian guards, was the most active agent in 

' the conspiracy against Nero, a.p. 66, which, 
from its most distinguished member, was called 
Piso’s conspiracy (Tac. Ann. xv. 49). 

Flevum (Tac. Amn. iv. 72), a fortress in Ger- 
many at the mouth of the Amisia (ms), 

Flevum, Flevo. [RuEnus.] 

Flora, the Roman goddess of flowers and 
spring. ‘The writers whose object was to bring 
the Roman religion into contempt relate that 
Flora was a courtesan, who had accumulated a 
large property, and bequeathed it to the Roman 
people, in return for which she was honoured 

with the annual festival of 
the Floralia (Lactant. de Fals. 
Rel. i. 20). But her worship 
was established at Rome in 
the very earliest times, for a 
temple is said to have been 
vowed to her by king Tatius, 
and Numa appointed a flamen 
to her (Varr. DL. L. v. 82, 74, 
158; Mart. v. 22). The re- 
semblance between the names 
Plora and Chloris led the later Romans to 
identify the two divinities. Her temple at 
Rome was situated near the Circus Maximus, 
and her festival was celebrated from the 28th 
of April till the 1st of May, with extravagant 
merriment and lasciviousness. (Dict. of Ant. 
art. Floralia.) 

Florentia (Florentinus). 1. (Firenze, Flor- 
ence), 2 town in Htruria on the Arnus, was a 
Roman colony, and was probably founded by 
the Romans during their wars with the Li- 
gurians. In the time of Sulla it was a flourish- 
ing municipium, but its greatness as a city 
dates from the middle ages. (Flor. iii. 21, 27; 
Tac. Ann. i. 79; Ptol. iii. 1, 48.)\—2. (Pioren- 
zuola); a town in Cisalpine Gaul on the 
Aemilia\ Via, between Placentia and Parma. 

Florentinus, a jurist, one of the council of 
the emperor Severus Alexander, wrote Insti- 
tutiones jin twelve books, which are quoted in 
the Corpus Juris. 

Florianus, M. Annius, the brother, by a 

different father, of the emperor Tacitus, upon 
whose, decease he was proclaimed emperor at 
me, \A.D. 276. He was murdered by his own 
_ troops at Tarsus, after a reign of about two 
months, while on his mareh against Probus, 
who had been proclaimed emperor by the 
oa in Syria. 
lorus. 1. L, Julius or Annaeus (the titles 
vary in the MSS.), a Roman historian, lived 
under Trajan and Hadrian, and wrote a sum- 
mary of Roman history, divided into two books, 
extending from the foundation of the city to 
the establishment of the empire under Augus- 
tus, entitled Hpitomae de T. Livio bellorwm 
omnium annorum DCC libri duo. But, 
though it is drawn chiefly from Livy, the 
author does not strictly follow him. His work 
is of a rhetorical character, intended to glorify 
Rome. Editions by O. Jahn, 1852; C. Haln, 
1854,—2. A rhetorician and poet under Hadrian, 


Flora. (From a 
Roman coin.) 
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possibly, as some think, the same person as 
No. 1; or he may be identified with P. Annius 


Florus, who wrote a dialogue about Virgil’s | 


claim to be an orator or poet. (Included in the 
editions of No. 1.) 

Florus, Gessius, a native of Clazomenae, 
succeeded Albinus as procurator of Judaea, 
A.D. 64-65. Huis cruel and oppressive govern- 
ment was the main cause of the rebellion of 
the Jews. (Tac. Hist. v. 10; Suet. Vesp. 4; 
Joseph. B. J. ii. 14.) 

Florus, Julius, addressed by Horace in two 
epistles (i. 8, ii. 2), was attached to the suite of 
Claudius Tiberius Nero, when the latter was 
despatched by Augustus to place Tigranes upon 
the throne of Armenia. He was a writer of 
satires. 

Foca or Phocas, a Latin grammarian, author 
of a dull, foolish Life of Virgil in hexameter 
verse, of which 119 lines remain. Printed in the 
Anthol. Lat. of Burmann and Wernsdorf. 

Foenicularius Campus, a plain covered with 
fennel, near Tarraco in Spain (Strab. p. 1603 
Cic. ad Att. xii. 10). 

Fontéius, M., propraetor of Narbonnese 
Gaul, between B.c. 76-78, was accused of ex- 
tortion in his province by M. Plaetorius in 69. 
He was defended by Cicero in an oration (pro 
M. Fonteio), part of which is extant. 

Fontéius Capito. [Cariro.] 

Fontus or Fontanus, a Roman divinity, son 
of Janus, had an altar on the Janiculum, which 
derived its name from his father, and on which 
Numa. was believed to be buried (Arnob, iii. 
29). The name of this divinity is connected 
with fons, a fountain; and he was the personi- 
fication of the flowing waters. On the 13th of 
October the Romans celebrated the festival of 
the fountains called Fontinalia, at which the 
fountains were adorned with garlands. 

Forentum or Férentum (Forentanus: Fo- 
renza), a town in Apulia, surrounded by fertile 
fields and in a low situation, according to 
Horace (arvum pingue humilis Forenti: Od. 
iii. 4,16). Livy (ix. 20) describes it as a forti- 
fied place, which was taken by C. Junius 
Bubulcus, B.c. 817. The modern town lies on 
a hill. (Strab. p. 288; Plin, iii. 105.) 


Formiae (Formianus: nr. Mola di Gaéta, vy 


Ru.), a town in Latium, on the Appia Via, in 
the innermost corner of the beautiful Sinus 
Caietanus (Gulf of Gaéta). It was a very 
ancient town, founded by the Pelasgic Tyr- 
rhenians; and it appears to have been one of 
the head-quarters of the Tyrrhenian pirates, 
whence later poets supposed the city of Lamus, 
inhabited by the Laestrygones, of which Homer 
speaks (Od. x. 81), to be the same as Formiae ; 
and from this Lamus the Roman Lamiae 
claimed to be descended. (Cic. ad Att. 1. 13; 
Hor. Od. iii. 17; Sil. It. vii. 410.) Formiae 
became a municipium without the suffragium 
(ef. CanRE] in 338 B.c., having sided with Rome 
in the Latin war (Liv. viii. 14; Vell. Pat. i. 
14), and received the full franchise in 188 (Liy. 
xxxviii. 86). The beauty of the surrounding 
country induced many of the Roman nobles to 
build villas at this spot; of these the best 
known is the Formianum of Cicero, near which 
he was killed. The remains of Cicero’s villa 
are still to be seen at the Villa Marsana near 
Castiglione. The hills of Formiae produced 
good wine (Hor. Od. i, 20). 

Formio (formione, Rusano), a small river, 
forming the N. boundary of Istria. 

Fornax, a Roman goddess, who presided over 
the oven for drying the corn, and whose fes- 
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tival was a thanksgiving for the good supply, 
and was also connected with the division of the 
Curiae (Ov. Fast. ii. 575; Dict. of Antig. arty 
Fornacalia). 

Fortiina (Tix7), the goddess of fortune, was 
worshipped both in Greece and Ttaly. Hesiod 
describes her asa daughter of Oceanus; Pindar 
in one place calls her a daughter of Zeus the 
Liberator, and in another place one of the 
Moerae or Fates, But the worship of Tixn as 
a personal deity was far less distinct in Greece 
than in Italy, where it was of ancient native 
origin. Praeneste and Antium were special 
seats of her worship, and may, perhaps, repre- 
sent older forms of it than any other places. 
At Praeneste she was worshipped as Fortuna 
Primigenia, 7.e. as the eldest child of the gods, 
daughter of Jupiter, whose power over the 
world dated from the very beginning. Her 
temple at Praeneste was also the seat of an 
oracle. At Antium (cf. Hor. Od. i. 385) the 
temple was also oracular, and it appears from 
coins and inscriptions that here two sister 
deities, Fortunae, were worshipped (cf. Mart. 
v. 1,33; Suet. Cal. 57; Macrob. Sat. i. 23, 13), 
either because one presided over peace and the 
other over fortunes of war, or because one ruled 
onland and the other on the sea. At Rome 
her worship is said to have been introduced in 
the reigns of Ancus Martius and Servius Tullius, 
and the latter is said to have built two temples 
to her, the one in the Forum Boarium, and the 
other on the banks of the Tiber. (Ov. Fast. 
vi. 781, Val. Max. iii. 4, 8; Plut. de Fort. 
Rom. 10, Q.R. 74, 106.) She was often known 
as Fors Fortuna, which may, as some hold, be 
the names of originally distinct goddesses but 
as a double name signified Fortune in her aspect 
of uncertainty. As the state goddess she was 
spoken of as Fortuna Publica or Populi 
Romani, with other epithets describing her 
attributes, such as obsequens, feliz, viscata 
(i.e. ensnaring). 
But she was also 
regarded in much 
the same way as 
the Genius, and 
attached to spe- 
cial corporations, 
families, or indi- 
viduals (cf. Plin, ii. 
22). Thus we find 
Fortuna eques- 
tris, presiding over 
the Equites; vz7- 
lis, addressed by 
women that they 
might please their 
husbands}; mulie- 
bris, said to have 
originated when 
Coriolanus was 
persuaded by the 
women to spare 
Rome: a temple 
with this’ designa- 
tion stood on the 
Via Latina, four 
miles from Rome 
(Val. Max. i. 8). 
A special signifi- 
cance attached to the title Fortuna Redua, 
or Fortuna Redux Augustorum, which was 
originally commemorative of the return of 
Augustus to Rome in B.c. 19, and afterwards 
denoted the protectress of the imperial house, 
especially on their campaigns or journeys. 


Fortuna. (Bronze, in the British 
Museum.) 
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These various functions are denoted by her 
emblems on ceins or statuettes. Fortuna is 
represented holding a rudder (to show that 
she,guided the destinies of men or states); a 
cornucopia to show that she gave wealth and 
prosperity, and with a ball or globe, denoting 
either the revolutions of chance, or the world 
itself as subject to chance. The former of 
these ideas is shown by the wheel which some- 
times appears (Hor. Od. ili. 10, 10; Cie. 
Pis. 10, 22); and her mutability is sometimes 
shown also by wings (cf. Hor. Od. iii. 29, 53). 
In the imperial period new forms of worship 
came in, under the titles Yortwna-Isis and 
Fortuna-Panthea. Fortuna when identified 
with Isis was represented with the attributes 
of Isis, the lotus-flower, the horns, and erect 
feathers upon the head with the crescent 
and orb between, holding a sistrum (but also 
with the rudder and the cornucopia). Fortuna- 
Panthea expressed the idea that Fortuna 
included the attributes of other deities : she was 
represented like Fortuna-Isis, but with wings. 

Fortunatae or -orum Insiilae (ai ray pard- 
pwv viool, 2.e. the Islands of the Blessed). The 
early Greeks, as we learn from Homer, placed 
the Elysian fields, into which favoured heroes 
passed without dying, at the extremity of the 
earth, near the river Oceanus. In poems later 
than Homer, an island is clearly spoken of as 
their abode; and though its position was of 
course indefinite, both the poets and the geo- 
graphers who followed them placed it beyond 
the Pillars of Hercules. Hence when, just after 
the time of the Marian civil wars, certain 
islands were discovered in the Ocean, off the 
W. coast of Africa, the name of Fortunatae In- 
sulae was applied to them (Plut. Sert. 8; 
Plin.iv.119). As tothe names of the individual 
islands (Capraria, Canaria, Junonia, Nivaria, 
Ombrios, with some other variations in Plin. 
vi. 202), and the exact identification of them 
by their modern names, there are difficulties ; 
but it may be safely said, generally, that the 
Fortunatae Insulae of Pliny, Ptolemy, and 
others, are the Canary Islands, and probably 
the Madeira group; the latter being perhaps 
those called by Pliny (after Juba) Purpurariae. 
[Exysrum.] 

Fortunatianus, Atilius, a Latin grammarian, 
author of a treatise (A7s) upon prosody, and the 
metres of Horace. Hd. by Keil, Halle, 1885. 

Fortunatianus, Chirius, about 400 a.p., was 
the author of a compendium of technical rhe- 
toric, in three books, under the title Curit 
(Chirtit) Fortunatiani Consulti Artis Rhe- 
toricae Scholicae libri tres, which at one period 
was held in high esteem as a manual. Printed 
in C. Halm’s Rhet. Lat. Min. 

Forum. [Roma.] 

Forum, the name of several towns in various 
parts of the Roman empire, which were origin- 
ally simply markets or places for the adminis- 
tration of justice. 1, Aliéni (Ferrara?), in 
Cisalpine Gaul.—2. Appii (nr. S. Donato, Ru.), 
in Latium, on the Appia Via, in the midst of 
the Pomptine marshes, 48 miles SE. of Rome, 
founded by the censor Appius Claudius when 
he made the Appia Via (Strab. p. 233; Suet. 
Tib. 2; Hor. Sat. i. 5, 8).—8. Amelii or Ame- 
lium (Montalto), in Etruria, on the Aurelia 
Via.—4, Cassii, in Etruria, on the Cassia Via, 
near Viterbo.—5, Clodii (O7iwolo), in Etruria. — 
6. Cornélii (Imola), in Gallia Cispadana, on 
the Aemilia Via, between Bononia and Faventia, 
a colony founded by Cornelius Sulla (Strab. p. 
216).—7. Flaminii, in Umbria on the Flaminia. 
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Via—8. Fulvii, surnamed Valentinum’ (Va- 
lenza), in Liguria, on the Po, on the road from 
Dertona to Asta.—9, Gallorum (Castel Franco), 
in Gallia Cisalpina, on the Aemilia Via, between 
Mutina and Bononia, memorable for the two 
battles fought between Antonius and the con- 
suls Pansa and Hirtius (Appian, B. C. iii. 66). 
—10, Hadriani (Voorbwrg), in the island of 
the Batavi in Gallia Belgica, where several 
Roman remains have been found.—l1l. Julii 
or Julium (Forojuliensis: Fvréjus), a Roman 
colony founded by Julius Caesar, B.c. 44, in 
Gallia Narbonensis, on the river Argenteus and 
on the coast, 600 stadia NE. of Massilia. It 
possessed a good harbour, and was the usual 
station of a part of the Roman fleet. It was 
the birthplace of Agricola. At Fréjus are the 
remains of a Roman aqueduct, circus, arch, &ec. 
{Strab. p. 184; Cic. Fam. x. 15; Tac. Ann. iv. 
68, Hist. ii. 48).—12,. Julii or Julium (Friaul), 
a fortified town anda Roman colony in the 
country of the Carni, NE. of Aquileia: in the 
middle ages it became a place of importance.— 
13, Julium. See Inuiturei1s.—14. Livii (Forlz), 
in Cisalpine Gaul, in the territory of the Boii, 
on the Aemilia Via, SW. of Ravenna: here the 
Gothic king Athaulf married Galla Placidia.— 
15. Popilii (Porlimpopolt), in Gallia Cisalpina, 
E. of No. 14, and on the same road.—16. Popilii 
(Polla), in Lucania, E. of Paestum on the 
Tanger and on the Popilia Via. On the wall of 
an inn at Polla was discovered an inscription 
respecting the praetor Popilius.—17. Segusia- 
norum (feuwr's), in Gallia Lugdunensis, on the 
Liger, and W. of Lugdunum, a town of the 
Segusiani and a Roman colony with the sur- 
name Julia Felix—18, Sempronii (Forosem- 
omen Fossombrone), ® municipium in 

mbria, on the Flaminia Via.—19. Vocontii 
(Vidauban, EH. of Canet), a town of the Salyes 
in Gallia Narbonensis. 

Fosi, a people of Germany, the neighbours 
and, allies of the Cherusci, in whose fate they 


shared. [Cumruscti.] It is supposed that their 


name is retained in the river Fuse in Brunswick. 

Fossa\or Fossae, a canal. 1, Clodia, a canal 
between the mouth of the Po and Altinum in 
the N. of Italy; there was a town of the same 
name upon it.—2, Cluilia or Cluiliae, a trench 


. pbout five miles from Rome, said to have been 


~thesditch with which the Alban king Cluilius 
rotécted his camp, when he marched against 
me\in the reign of Tullus Hostilius— 


~ 8. Corbulénis, a canal in the island of the 


Batavi, connecting the Maas and the Rhine, 
dug by command of Corbulo in the reign of 
Claudius (Tac. Ann. xi. 20; Dio Cass. lx. 30). 
—4, Drusianae or Drusinae, a canal. which 
Drusus caused his soldiers to dig in B.c. 11, 
uniting the Rhine with the Yssel. It probably 
commenced near Arnheim on the Rhine and 
fell into the Yssel near Doesberg. (Tac. Ann. ii. 
8.)—5, Mariana or Marianae, a canal dug by 
command of Marius during his war with the 
Cimbri, in order to connect the Rhone with 
the Mediterranean, and thus make an easier 
passage for vessels into the Rhone, because the 
mouths of the river were frequently choked up 
with sand. The canal commenced near Arelate, 
but in consequence of the frequent changes in 
the course of the Rhone, it is impossible now 
to trace the course of the canal. (Plut. Mar. 
15; Strab. p. 183.)—6. Xerxis. See ArHos. 
Franci, z.c. ‘the Free men,’ a confederacy 
of German tribes, formed on the Lower Rhine 
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chief tribe, the Chamavi, Ampsivarii, Bructeri, 
Chatti, &c. They are first mentioned about 
AD. 240 (Vopisc. Aurel. 7). After carrying on 
frequent wars with the Romans, they at length 
settled permanently in Gaul, of which they 
became the rulers under Clovis, A.D. 496. 

Fregellae (Fregellinus: Ceprano), an an- 
cient and important town of the Volsci com- 
manding the passage of the Liris in Latium, 
conquered by the Romans, and colonised B.c. 
828. It took part with the allies in the Social 
war and was destroyed by Opimius. (Strab. p. 
237; Liv. viii. 22; Vell. Pat. ii. 6.) 

Fregénae, sometimes called Fregellae 
(Lorre Maccarese), a town of Htruria on the 
coast between Alsium and the Tiber, on a low 
swampy shore, colonised by the Romans, prob- 
ably-in B.c. 245 (Strab. p. 226; Liv. xxxvi. 3). 

Frentani, a Samnite people, inhabiting a 
well watered territory on the coast of the 
Adriatic, from the river Sagrus on the N. (and 
subsequently almost as far N. as from the 
Aternus) to the river Frento on the S., from 
which they derived their name. They were 
bounded by the Marrucini on the N., by the 
Peligni and by Samnium on the W., and by 
Apulia on the S. They submitted to the 
Romans in B.c. 804 and concluded a peace with 
the republic (Liv. ix. 45). 

Frento (Fortore), a river in Italy, forming 
the boundary between the Frentani and Apulia, 
rises in the Apennines and falls into the 
Adriatic sea. 

Friniates, a people in Liguria, probably the 
same as the Briniates, who, after being sub- 
dued by the Romans, were transplanted to 
Samnium. 

Frisiabones, a tribe of the Frisii, inhabiting 
the islands at the mouth of the Rhine. 

Frisii, a people in the NW. of Germany, in- 
habited the coast from the E, mouth of the 
Rhine to the Amisia (Hms), and on the S. to 
the Bructeri, comprising Friesland, Griningen, 
&c. Tacitus divided them into Majores and 
Minores, the former in the E., and the latter 
in the W. of the country. The Frisii were on 
friendly terms with the Romans from the first 
campaign of Drusus till a.p. 28, when the 
oppressions of the Roman officers drove them 
to revolt. -In the fifth century they joined the 
Saxons and Angli in their invasion of Britain. 
(Tac. Germ. 84; Dio Cass. liv. 82; Procop. 
B. G, iv. 20.) 

Frontinus, Sex. Julius, was praetor A.D. 70, 
and in 75 succeeded Cerealis as governor of 
Britain, where he distinguished himself by the 
conquest of the Silures, and maintained the 
Roman power unbroken until superseded by 
Agricola in 78. In 97 Frontinus was nomi- 
nated curator aquarum. He died about 106. 
(Tac. Hist. iv. 89; Agr. 17; Plin. Hp. iv. 8, 
ix. 19.) He evidently possessed considerable 
knowledge both of engineering and of strategy. 
Two of his works are still extant :—1. Stratege- 
maticon Libri ITT, a sort of treatise on the art 
of war, developed in a collection of the sayings 
and doings of the most renowned leaders of 
antiquity, written as a supplement to a military 
work which is lost: a fourth book is different 
in plan and style and was added by an unknown 
writer. 2. De Aquaeductibus Urbis Romae 
Libri IZ, which forms a valuable contribution 
to the history of architecture (Dict. of Ant. 
art. Aquaeductus). The best edition of the 
Strategematica is by Gundermann, Lips. 


in the place of the ancient league of the| 1888; of the De Aquaeductibuc by Polenus 
Cherusci, and consisting of the Sigambri, the | Patav. 1722, and by Biicheler, Lips. 1858. It: 
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is often published with Vitruvius.s—In the 


vollection of the Agrimensores or Rei Agrariae | 


Auctores (od. Goesius, Amst. 1674 5 ed. Lach: 
mann, Borlin, 1848) are preserved extracts 
from treatises ascribed to Mrontinus on the-art 
of measuring land and ascertaining boundaries. 
(Dict. of Ant. art. Groma.) = ; 

Fronto, M. Cornélius, was born at Cirta in 
Numidia, in the reign of Domitian, and came 
to Rome in the reign of Hadrian, where he 
attained great colobrity as a pleader and a 
teacher of rhetoric. He was entrusted with 
the education of the future emperors M. 
Aurelius and Verus, who entertained, i 
ally the former, the deepest affection for hin, 
and rewarded him with wealth and honours, 
He was raised to the consulship in A.D. 148, So 
yreat was his fame asa speaker that a sect of 
vhotoricians arose who wore denominated 
Frontoniant, professing to avoid the exag- 
goration of tho Greek sophistioal school, and 
bestowing especial care on the purity of their 
language and the simplicity of their style. But 
that Fronto’s influence upon taste and educa- 
tion was not good is evident from the fact that 
he led the way in depreciating the authors of 
the Augustan age, that Gracchus, Cato, Enonius, 
and Plautus took the place of Cicero, Virgil and 
Horace in schools and in public esteem (Dies. 
of Ant, arb. Ludus Litterarius), Wronto lived 
till the reign of M. Aurelius. ‘he latest of his 
epistles belongs to the year 166.—Up to a 
recent period no work of Ironto was known to 
be in existence, with the exception of a corrupt 
and worthless tract entitled De Diferentris 
Vocabulorwm, and a few fragments preserved 
by the grammarians. But about the year 1814 
Angelo Mai discovered on a palimpsest in the 
Ambrosian Library at Milan a considerable 
number of letbors which had passed between 
Fronto, Antoninus Pius, M. Aurelius, i. Verus, 
and various friends, together with some short 
essays. ‘These were published by Mai at Milan 
in 1815, and in an improved form by Niebuhr, 
Buttmann and Heindorf, Berlin, 1816. Subse- 
quontly Mai discovered on a palimpsest in the 
Vatican Library at Rome, upwards of 100 new 
letters ; and he published these in Rome in 
1828, together with those which had been pre- 
viously discovered. Tt is cloar from his works 
that his reputation as a great writer and orator 
was undeserved. Asan author he is without 
genius, but vain and pretentious, with a man- 
norism arising from his effort to revert to an 
antique style. The value of his writings lies in 
their notice of contemporary men and manners, 
Ed. by 8. Naber, Lips. 1867. 

Fronto, Papirius, a jurist, who 
lived about the time of Antoninus 
rather earlier, 

Frusino (Mrusinas, -itis: Z»osinone), a town 
of the Hernici in Latium, in the valley of the 
river Cosas, and subsequently » Roman colony. 
Tt was colobrated for its prodigies, (Strab. p, 
287; Juy. iii, 224; Liy, xxvi. 9.) > 

Fuoentis, Fucentia, [Auna, No. 4] 

Fuolnus Lacus (Lago di Celano or Capi- 
stvano), a» largo lake in the centre of Ttaly and 
in the country of the Mavrsi, about thirty miles 
in circumference, into which all the mountain 
streams of the Aponnines flow. As the water 
of this lake had no visible outlet, and frequently 
inundated the surrounding country, the emperor 
Claudius constructed an emissarium or artificial 
channel for carrying off the waters of the lake 
into the river Liris. (Verg. Aen. vii, 759; Tae, 
Ann, xii, 67; Suot. Claud, 20; Plin, xxxvi, 


orobably 
ius, or 


PURIA 


124.)° This emissarium is still nearly perfoot: 
it is almost three miles in length. 16 appears 
that the actual drainage was relinquished soon 
aftor thedoath of Claudius, for ib was reopened. 
by Hadrian, (Mor a fuller description see Dict. 
of Ant, art, Hmissarium). 

Fifius Calénus, (Canunus.] 

Fufluns, the Etruscan name of Dionysus. 

Fulgentius, Fabius Planciades, a Latin 
grammarian about Awd, 480 to 650. He was re- 
lated to ulgentius bishop of Ruspe, in Africa, 
A.D. 608, and probably belonged to the same 
country, He is the author of: 1. Mytholo- 
giarum Libri ITE ad Oatum Presbyterum, w 
collection of mythological tales, Elis models 
are Apuleius and Martianus Capella, 2. Wapo- 
sitio Sermonum Antiquorum cum Testimonits, 
a glossary of obsolete words and phrases; of 
very little value. 8 Liber de Napositione 
Virgilianae Oontinentiae, an allegorical ex- 
planation of the Virgilian poems, 4, De Aeta- 
tibus Mundt, w wriversal history, of little worth, 
Hd. by Van Staveren, Lug. Bat, 1742, and in 
Mythogr, Lat. by Bunte, Bremen, 1852. 

ulginia, Fulginium (Iulginas, -atis; Zo- 
ligno), a town in the interior of Umbria on the 
Via Mlaminia, was & municipium, 

Fulvia, 1. The mistress of Q. Curius, one 
of Catiline’s conspirators, divulged the plot to 
Cicoro, [CarminaAJ—2. A daughter of M, Pul- 
vius Bambalio of Tusculum, thrice married, 
first to the notorious P, Clodius, by whom she 
had a daughter Clodia, afterwards the wife of 
Octavianus; secondly to C. Scribonius Curio, 
and thirdly to M, Antony, by whom she had 
two sons. She was a bold and ambitious woman. 
In the proscription of n.a. 48 she acted with 
the greatest arrogance and brutality: she gazed 
with dolight upon the head of Cicero, the victim 
of her husband, Fler turbulent and ambitious 
spirit excited a new war in Italy in dl. Jealous 
of the power of Octavianus, and anxious to 
withdraw Antony from the Hast, she induced L, 
Antonius, the brother of her husband, to take 
up arms against Octavianus. But Lucius was 
unable to resist Octavianus, and threw himself 
into Perusia, which he was obliged to surrender 
in the following year (40), Eulvia fled to 
Greece and died at Sieyon in the course of the 
same yoar (Vell. Pat. ii, 74). 

Fulvia Gens, plebeian, but one of the most 
illustrious Roman gentes. It originally came 
from ‘Tusculum, ‘The principal families in the 
ons are those of Canrumanus, I'naccus, Nosr 
LIOR, and Pawrinus. 

Fundinius, 1. C., father of Mundania, the 
wifo of M, 'Terontius Varro, is one of the speakers 
in Varro’s dialogue De Re Rustica —2. M., 
dofended by Cicero, B.c. 65; but the scanty 
fragments of Cicero’s speech do not enable us 
to understand the nature of the charge. —8, A 
writer of comedies praised by Horace (Sat. i 
10, 41, 42). 

Fundi (Fundanus: 7ond?), an ancient town 
in Latium on the Appia Via, at the head of a 
narrow bay of the sea running a considerable 
way into the land, called the Lacus Fundinus. 
andi was a municipium sine suffragio [Canrn | 
in 2.6, 888, achiral the full franchise in 188, 
and was subsequently colonised by the veterans 
of Augustus, The surrounding country pro- 
duced good wine, There are still remains at 
Fond of the walls of the ancient town, (Liv. 
viii, 1d, xxxviil, 86; Strab. p, 234; Hor. Sad. i, 
5, B43 Mart. xiii, 118.) 

Furotilae Caudinae, [Cauprum.] 

Firia Gens, an ancient patrician gens, prob 


’ 
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ably came from Tusculum, The most cele- 
brated families of the gens bore the names of 
Camiius, Mepunurnus, Pacmus, and Pamus. 
For others of less note see Brsacunus, Cras- 
bIPES, PURPUREO. 

Firiae, [Enrmyus.] 

Furina, an Italian divinity, who had a sacred 
grove ab Rome. Her worship seems to have 
become extinct at an early time. An annual 
festival (Furinalia or Furinales feriae) had 
been celebrated in honour of her on July 25, 
and a flamen (flamen Fwrinalis) conducted her 
worship. She had also a temple in the neigh- 
bourhood of Satricum, (Cic. N. D. iii. 46; ad 
Q. Fr. iii. 1; Varr. L. ZL. vi. 19.) She is con- 
nected by some writers with the Furies; but 
this seems only an attempt at etymology. 

C. Furnius, a friend and correspondent of 
Cicero, was tribune of the plebs B.c. 50; sided 
with Caesar in the Civil war; and after Caesar’s 
death was a staunch adherent of Antony. After 
the battle of Actium, 81, he was reconciled to 
Augustus, through the mediation of his son, 
was appointed consul in 29, and was prefect of 
Hither Spain in 21. (Appian, B. C. vy, 80, 137; 
Dio Cass, lii. 42; Cie, Ham. viii. 11.) 

Fuseus, 1. Arellius, a rhetorician at Rome 
in the latter years of Augustus, instructed in 
rhetoric the poet Ovid. He declaimed more 
frequently in Greek than in Latin, and his style 
of declamation is described by Seneca as more 
brilliant than solid, antithetical rather than 
eloquent (Sen. Cont. ii. 1). His rival in teach- 
ing and declaiming was Porcius Latro. [La- 
tro.|—2. Aristius, a friend of the poet Horace, 
who addressed to him an ode (Od. i. 22) and 
an epistle (Zp. i, 10), and who also introduces 
him elsewhere (Sat. 1.9, 61; 10,83).—8, Corné- 
lius, one of the most active adherents of 
Vespasian in his contest for the empire, A.D. 69. 
In the reign of Domitian he was sent against 
the Dacians, by whom he was defeated, (Juv. 
iv. 122; Lac. Hist. ii. 86, iii. 42, iv. 4.) Martial 
wrote an\epitaph on Fuscus (Hp. vi. 76), in 
which he jlors to the Dacian campaign, ‘ 
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Gabae (dai. 1. (Darabgherd ?), a fortress 
and royal residence in the interior of Persis, SE. 
of Pasargadae, near the borders of Carmania 
eka p. 728).—2, Or Gabaza, or Cazaba, a 
ortress in Sogdiana, on the confines of the 
Massagetae (Arrian, iv. 17). 

Gabala ([aBada), 2 seaport town of Syria 
Seleucis, 8. of Laodicea; whence good storax 
was obtained (Plin. xii. 124). 

Gabali, a people in Gallia Aquitanica, whose 
country possessed silver mines and good pastu- 
rage. Their chief town was Anderitum Asté- 
rieux). (Caes. B. G. vii. 75; Strab. p, 191.) 

Gabiana or -6né (CaBiavh, PaBinvh), a fertile 
district in the Persian province of Susiana, W. 
of M, Zagros. 

Gabii (Gabinus : nr. Castiglione, Ru.), a town 
in Latium, on the Lacus Gabinus (Lago di 
Gavi), between Rome and Praeneste, was in 
early times one of the most powerful Latin 
cities; a colony from Alba Longa; and the 
place, according to tradition, where Romulus 
was brought up (Plut. Rom. 6; Dionys. i. 84). 
Tt was taken by Tarquinius Superbus by strata- 
gem (Liv. i. 58), and it was in ruins in the time 
of Augustus (Gabiis desertior vicus, Hor. Ep. i. 
11,7). The ecinctus Gabinus, a peculiar mode 
of wearing the toga at Rome, appears to have 
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been derived from this town. Near Gabii are 
the immense stone quarries from which a part 
of Rome was built (cf. Tac. Ann. xv. 48). 

A. Gabinius, dissipated his fortune in youth 
by his profligate mode of life. He was tribune 
of the plebs B.c. 66, when he proposed and 
carried a law conferring upon Pompey the com- 
mand of the war against the pirates, with power 
to raise an army and a fleet of 500 ships, and to 
select his legati and quaestors, while he acted 
as supreme commander (practically a dictator) 
for three years over all the Mediterranean and 
over the coasts for fifty miles inland. He 
was praetor in 61, and consul in 58 with L. 
Piso. Both consuls supported Clodius in his 
measures against Cicero, which resulted in the 
banishment of the orator. In 57 Gabinius went 
to Syria as proconsul, His first attention. was 
directed to the affairs of Judea, He restored 
Hyrcanus to the high-priesthood, of which he 
had been dispossessed by Alexander, the son of 
Aristobulus, and he suppressed revolts of Jews, 
imposing heavy taxation. He next marched 
into Egypt, and restored Ptolemy Auletes to 
the throne. The restoration of Ptolemy had 
been forbidden by a decree of the senate, and 
by the Sibylline books; but Gabinius had been 
promised by the king a sum of 10,000 talents 
for this service, and set at nought both the 
senate and the Sibyl. His government of the 
province was marked by the most shameful 
venality and oppression. He returned to Rome 
in 54, He was accused of majestas or high 
treason, on account of his restoration of Ptolemy 
Auletes in defiance of the Sibyl and: the au- 
thority of the senate. He was acquitted on this 
charge; but he was forthwith accused of ex- 
tortion, specially on account of the receipt of 
10,000 talents from Ptolemy, He was defended 
by Cicero, who had been persuaded by Pompey 
to undertake the defence. Gabinius was con- 
demned on this charge, and went into exile, 
He was recalled by Caesar in 49, and in the 
following year (48) was sent into Illyricum by 
Caesar with some newly levied troops to re- 
inforce Q. Cornificius. He died in Dlyricum 
about the end of 48. (Cie. de Imp. Pomp.; 
Plut. Pomp. 26 ff.; Dio Cass. xxxix. 55-68; 
Bell, Alem. 44.) 

Gadara (Cddapa: Tadapnvds: Um-Keis), a 
large fortified city of Palestine, one of the ten 
which formed the Decapolis in Peraea, stood a 
little S. of the Hieromax (Yarmuk), an eastern 
tributary of the Jordan. The surrounding dis- 
trict, SE, of the lake of Tiberias, was called 
Gadiaris, and was very fertile. Augustus pre- 
sented Gadara to king Herod, after whose death 
it was assigned to the province of Syria. It was 
made the seat of a Christian bishopric. There 
were celebrated baths in its neighbourhood, at 
Amatha. (Strab. p. 759; Jos. Ané. xii. 3.) 

Gades (74 Vddepa: Ladepeds, Gaditanus : 
Cadiz), a very ancient town in Hispania Baetica, 
W. of the Pillars of Hercules, founded by the 
Phoenicians, and one of the chief seats of their 
commerce in the W. of Europe, was situated on 
a small island of the same name (I, de Leon), 
separated from the mainland by a narrow chan- 
nel, which in its narrowest part was only the 
breadth of a stadium, and over which a Lridge 
was built. Herodotus says (iv. 8) thaf the 
island of Hrythia was close to Gadeira; whence 
most later writers supposed the island of Gades 
to be the same as the mythical island of Erythia, 
from which Heracles carried off the oxen of 
Geryon (Strab. pp. 148, 168; Diod. v. 20; Hes. 
Th, 287, 979). In Roman times a new town 
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was built by Cornelius Balbus, a native of 
Gades, and the circumference of the old and 
new towns together was only 20 stadia. The 
town, however, included inhabitants on the main- 
land opposite the island, as well as those on a 
smaller island (8. Sebastian or Trocadero) in 
the immediate neighbourhood of the larger one. 
After the first Punic war Gades came into the 
hands of the Carthaginians, having previously 
been merely under their hegemony; and in the 
second Punic war it surrendered of its own 
accord to the Romans. Its inhabitants received 
the Roman franchise from Julius Caesar in B.c. 
49 (Dio Cass. xli. 24). It became a municipium, 
and was called Augusta urbs Julia Gaditana. 
—Gades was from the earliest to the latest 
times an important commercial town. Its 
inhabitants were wealthy and luxurious, and 
their licentious dances were notorious at 
Rome (Juv. xi. 162). Gades possessed cele- 
brated temples of Cronus and Heracles.—Gades 
gave its name to the Fretum Gaditanum, 
the straits at the entrance of the Mediterra- 
nean between Europe and Africa (Straits of 
Gibraltar). 

Gaea or Ge (fata or I’), the personification 
of the earth. Homer describes her as a divine 
being, to whom black sheep were sacrificed, and 
who was invoked by persons taking oaths; 
and he calls her the mother of Hrechtheus and 
Tityus. But though she takes in Homer no 
prominent position, yet the inference is that he 
has merely put aside the myths about her, not 
that they are later than his period. Her im- 
portance before Homer’s time is indicated by 
her position in the oaths and sacrifices beside 
Zeus and Helios (JJ. iii. 108, xviii. 259). In 
Hesiod she is the first being that sprang from 
Chaos, and gave birth to Uranus and Pontus. 
By Uranus she became the mother of Oceanus, 
Coeus, Crius, Hyperion, Iapetus, Thia, Rheia, 
Themis, Mnemosyne, Phoebe, Thetys, Cronos, 
the Cyclopes, Brontes, Steropes, Arges, Cottus, 
Briareus, and Gyges. These children were 
hated by their father, and Ge therefore con- 
cealed them in the bosom of the earth; but she 
made a large iron sickle, gave it to her sons, 
and requested them to take vengeance upon 
their father. Cronos undertook the task, and 
mutilated Uranus. The drops of blood, which 
fell from him upon the earth (Ge), became the 
seeds of the Erinyes, the Gigantes, and the 
Melian nymphs. [For this myth see Uranus.] 
Subsequently Ge became, by Pontus, the mother 
of Nereus, Thaumas, Phorcys, Ceto, and Eury- 
bia. As regards her functions: (1) Ge belonged 
to the deities of the nether world (@¢0) x 6dy:01), 
and hence she is frequently mentioned where 
they are invoked (cf. Aesch. Pers. 220, 621). 
(2) The surnames and epithets given to her have 
more or less reference to her character as the 
all-producing and all-nourishing mother (ap- 
LATeipa, kovpotpdpos, omniparens). (8) She had 
oracular power, which accordingly was shared 
by other deities connected with the earth and 
its fruits, or with the underworld (Aesch. Hum. 
2; Eur, Iph. T. 1249; Paus. x. 5, 5; Dict. 
of Antiq. art. Oraculum). Her worship was 
noticeable especially at Athens under the name 
of Koupotpédos on the Areiopagus and possibly 
on the Acropolis, and at Olympia in the pre- 
einct of Zeus (Thue. ii. 15; Paus. i. 18); but 
altars in her honour existed in many, probably 
in most, Greek cities. At Rome the earth was 
worshipped under the name of Tellus (which is 
only a variation of Terra). She was regarded 
by the Romans also as one of the gods of the 
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nether world (Inferi), and is mentioned in con- 
nexion with Dis and the Manes. A temple was 
built to her by the consul P. Sempronius So- 
phus,.in B.c. 304. Her festival was celebrated 
on the 15th of April, and was called Fordicidia 
or Hordicidia [see Dict. of Antiq. art. Fordt- 
cidia). This sacrifice, consisting of cows, was 
offered up in the Capitol in the presence of 
the Vestals. Im art Gaea is represented as a 
matronly figure, often with a cornucopia or 
with fruits about her: in some reliefs with little 
children beside her; she either reclines on 
the ground, or is a half-figure emerging from 
beneath, as in the relief of Pergamum (Giganto- 
machia), and in the terracotta of the birth of 
Erichthonius 

Gaeson, Gaesus, or Gessus (Taicwy), a river 
of Ionia in Asia Minor, falling into the Gulf of 
Maeander near the promontory of Mycale. 

Gaetilia (a:tovAia), the interior of N. Africa, 
S. of Mauretania, Numidia, and the region bor- 
dering on the Syrtes, reaching to the Atlantic 
Ocean on the W., and of very indefinite extent 
towards the E. and 8S. The people included 
under the name Gaetiili (TorovAo.), in its 
widest sense, were the inhabitants of the region 
between the countries just mentioned and the 
Great Desert, and also in the Oases of the 
latter, and nearly as far S. as the river Niger. 
They were a nomad race, including several 
tribes, the chief of whom were the Autoteles 
and Pharusii on the W. coast, the Darae, or 
Gaetuli-Darae, in the steppes of the Great 
Atlas, and the Melanogaetuli, a black race re- 
sulting from the intermixture of the Gaetuli 
with their S. neighbours, the Nigritae. The 
pure Gaetulians were not an Aethiopie (ce. 
negro), but a Libyan race, supposed to have 
been the ancestors of the Berbers (Strab. pp. 
826-829; Plin. v. 9, 10). 

Gaetulicus. [Lenrunvs.] 

Gainas. [Ancaptus.] 

Gaius or Caius. [Caricuna.] 

Gaius, a celebrated Roman jurist, wrote 
under Antoninus Pius and M. Aurelius. His 
works were very numerous, and great use was 
made of them in the compilation of the Digest. 
One of his most celebrated works was an ele- 
mentary treatise on Roman law, entitled Insti- 
tutiones, in four books. This work was for a 
long time the ordinary text book used by those 
who were commencing the study of the Roman 
law; but it went out of use after the com- 
pilation of the Institutiones of Justinian, and 
was finally lost. It was again discovered by 
Niebuhr in 1816 in the library of the Chapter 
at Verona. The MS. containing Gaius was 
a palimpsest. The original writing of Gaius 
had on some pages been washed out, and on 
others scratched out, and the whole was re- 
written with the Letters of St. Jerome. Tha 
task of deciphering the original MS. was a very 
difficult one, and some parts were completely 
destroyed. Ed. by Géschen in 1821; by Muir- 
head, 1880; by Kriiger and Studemund, 1884. 

Gagae (Taya), a town on the coast of Lycia,” 
E. of Myra, whence was obtained the mineral 
called Gagates lapis—that is, jet, or, as it is still 
called in German, gagat (Plin. xxxyi. 141). 

Galaesus. [Ga LEsus.] 

Galanthis. [GaInTHIAs.] 

V Galatéa ([addreia), daughter of Nereus and 
Doris. For details, see Acts. 

Galatia (TaAaria: Tadarns: in the EH. part of 
Anadoli and the W. part of Rwmili), a country 
of Asia Minor, composed of parts of Phrygia 
and Cappadocia, and bounded on the Wy S, 
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and SE. by those countries, and on the NH.,[the capital of the Tolistobogi; in the centre 
N., and NW. by Pontus, Paphlagonia, and | Anoyra, the capital of the Tectosages; and ir. 


Bithynia. It derived its name from its inha- 
bitants, who were Gauls that had invaded and 
settled in Asia Minor at various periods during 
the third century B.c. First, a portion of the 
‘army which Brennus led against Greece sepa- 
rated from the main body and marched into 
Thrace, and, having pressed forward as far as 
the shores of the Propontis, some of them 
crossed the Hellespont on their own account, 
while others, who had reached Byzantium, were 
invited to pass the Bosporus by Nicomedes L,, 
king of Bithynia, who required their aid against 
his brother Zipoetus (B.c. 279). (Liv. xxxviii. 
16; Just. xxv. 2; Strab. p. 541.) They speedily 
overran all Asia Minor within the Taurus, and 
exacted tribute from its various princes, and 
served as mercenaries not only in the armies 
of these princes, but also of the kings of Syria 
and Egypt; and, according to one account, 
a body of them found their way to Babylon. 
During their ascendency, other bodies of Gauls 
followed them into Asia. Their progress was 
at length checked by the arms of the kings of 
Pergamum: Eumenes fought against them with 
various fortune; but Attalus I. gained a com- 
plete victory over them (B.c. 230), and compelled 
them to settle down within the limits of the 
country thenceforth called Galatia, and also, 
on account of the mixture of Greeks with the 
Celtic inhabitants, which speedily took place, 
Graeco-Galatia and Gallograecia. The people 
of Galatia adopted to a great extent Greek 
habits and manners, but preserved their own 
Janguage,.which is spoken of as resembling 
‘ that of the Treviri, and some features of their 
national religion, e.g. their assemblies in the 
sacred oak-grove. They retained also their 
political divisions and forms of government. 
They consisted of three great communities or 
\.cantons, thé Tolistobogi, the Trocmi, and the 
“Pectosages, each subdivided into four parts, 
called bythe Greeks rerpapx{a. At the head 
of each of these twelve Tetrarchies was a chief, 
_or Tetrarch, who appointed the chief magistrate 
Bape 4 and the commander of the army 
orparovaAaé), and two lieutenant-generals (é7r0- 
otparopvaakes). The twelve tetrarchs together 
had the general government of the country, but 
their power was checked by an assistant senate 
of 800, who met in a place called Dryaenetum, 
4.é. the oak-grove, and had jurisdiction in all 
capital cases (Strab. p. 566; Dict. of Ant. art. 
Pagus). This form of government had a na- 
tural tendency to monarchy, according as either 
of the twelve tetrarchs became more powerful 
than the rest, especially under the protection 
of the Romans, to whom Galatia became vir- 
tually subject as the result of the campaign 
which the consul Cn. Manlius undertook against 
the Gauls, to punish them for the assistance 
they had given to Antiochus the Great (B.c. 189). 
At length one of the tetrarchs, DrEroTaRus, was 
rewarded for his services to the Romans in the 
Mithridatic war, by the title of king, together 
with a grant of Pontus and Armenia Minor; 
but after the death of his successor, Amyntas, 
Galatia was made by Augustus a Roman pro- 
vince (B.C. 25). It was soon after enlarged by 
the addition of Paphlagonia. Under Constan- 
tine it was restricted to its old limits, and 
under Valens it was divided into two provinces, 
Galatia Prima and Galatia Secunda. The 
country was beautiful and fertile, being watered 
by the rivers Halys and Sangarius. Its only 
important cities were, in the SW. Prssinus, 
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the NE. Tavrum, the capital of the Trocmi— 
Cicero speaks of the Galatians as being among 
the best soldiers levied in Asia (ad Aft. vi. 5). 
{For the history of their Christian churches 
see Dict. of the Bible.} 

Galaxius ([aAdéios), a small river in Boeotia, 
on which stood a temple of Apollo Galaxios: it 
derived its name from its milky colour, which 
was owing to the chalky nature of the soil 
through which it flowed. 

Galba, Sulpicius, a patrician name. 1. P., 
consul B.c. 211, defeated by Hannibal in his re- 
treat from Rome in that year, a loss which was 
compensated by Capua falling into the hands of 
the Romans. Galba received Macedonia as his 
province, where he remained as proconsul till 
204, and carried on the war against Philip. In 
200, he was consul a second time, and again 
obtained Macedonia as his province; but he 
was unable to accomplish anything of import- 
ance against Philip, and was succeeded in the 
command in the following year by Villius 
Tappulus. He was one of the ten commis- 
sioners sent to Greece in 196, after the de- 
feat of Philip by Flamininus, and was one of 
the ambassadors sent to Antiochus in 193, 
(Liv. xxv. 41, xxvii. 22-33, xxxv. 13-16; Polyb. 
ix. 6, xxill. 8).—2. Ser., was praetor 151, and 
received Spain as his province. His name 
is infamous on account of his treacherous 
murder of the Lusitanians, with their wives 
and children, who had surrendered to him on 
the promise of receiving grants of land. Viri- 
athus was one of the few Lusitanians who 
escaped from the bloody scene. [VrrraTHUus. | 
On his return to Rome in 149, he was brought 
to trial on account of the massacre of the 
Lusitanians. His conduct was denounced in 
the strongest terms by Cato, who was then 
eighty-five years old, but he was nevertheless 
acquitted. Hewas consul 144. Cicero praises 
his oratory in the highest terms. (Appian, Hisp. 
58-60; Plut. Cat. Maj.15; Nep. Cat. 8; Cic. 
de Or. i. 10, 40).—8. Ser., great-grandfather of 
the emperor Galba, served under Caesar in the 
Gallic war, and was praetor in 54. After 
Caesar’s death he served against Antony in the 
war of Mutina.—4. ©,, father of the emperor 
Galba, was consul in A.D. 22. 

Galba, Ser..Sulpicius, Roman emperor, from 
June, A.D. 68, to January, A.D. 69. He was born 
near Terracina, on the 24th of December, B.c. 3. 
Both Augustus and Tiberius are said to have 
told him that one day he would be at the head 
of the Roman world, from which we must infer 
that he was a young man of more than ordinary 
talents (Tac. Ann. vi. 20). From his parents 
he inherited great wealth. He was invested 
with the curule offices before the legitimate 
age. He was praetor A.D. 20, and consul 33. 
After his consulship he had the government of 
Gaul, 39, where he carried on a successful wax 
against the Germans, and restored discipline 
among the troops. On the death of Caligula 
many of his friends urged him to seize the 
empire, but he preferred a private station. 
Claudius entrusted him, in 45, with the adminis- 
tration of Africa, which he governed with 
wisdom and integrity. In the reign of Nero he 
lived for several years in retirement, through 
fear of the tyrant’s suspicion; but in 61 Nero 
gave him the government of Hispania Tarra- 
conensis, where he remained for eight years. 
In 68 Vindex rebelled in Gaul. About the 
same time Galba was informed that Nero had 
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sent secret orders for his. assassination. He 
therefore resolved to follow the example of 
Vindex ; but he did not assume the imperial 
title, and professed to act only as the legate of 


Ser. Sulpicius Galba, Roman Emperor, A.D. 68-69, 

Obv., head of emperor, IMP. SER. GALLA AVG.; rev., 

crown of oak-leaves (corona civica), SPQR OB C8 (civis 

servalos). 
the Roman senate and people. Shortly after- 
wards Nero was murdered; and Galba pro- 
ceeded to Rome, where he was acknowledged 
as emperor. But his severity and avarice made 
him unpopular, especially with the soldiers. 
His powers had also become enfeebled by age, 
and he was under the sway of favourites, who 
perpetrated many enormities in hisname. Per- 
ceiving the weakness of his government, he 
adopted Piso Licinianus as his successor. But 
this only hastened his ruin. Otho, who had 
hoped to be adopted by Galba, formed a con- 
spiracy among the soldiers, who mutinied six 
days after the adoption of Piso. Galba was 
murdered, and Otho was proclaimed emperor. 
(Life by Suet. and Plut.; Tac, Hist. i, 7-49; 
Dio Cass. Ixiii. 22 ff.). 

Galénus, Claudius, commonly called Galen, 
the celebrated physician, whose works have had 
a longer and more extensive influence on the 
different branches of medical science than those 
of any other individual either in ancient or 
modern times. He was born at Pergamum in 
A.D. 180. His father, Nicon, who was an archi- 
tect and geometrician, carefully superintended 
his education. In his seventeenth year (146), 
his father, who had hitherto destined him to be 
a philosopher, altered his intentions, and, in 
consequence of a dream, chose for him the 
profession of Medicine, He at first studiec/ 
medicine in his native city. In his twentieth 
year (149), he lost his father, and about the 
same time he went +o Smyrna for the purpose 
of studying under Pelops the physician, and 
Albinus the Platonic philosopher. He after- 
wards studied at Corinth and Alexandria. He 
returned to Pergamum in his twenty-ninth 
year (158), and was immediately appointed 
physician to the school of gladiators, an office 
which he filled with great success. In 164 he 
went to Rome for the first time. Here he 
stayed about four years, and gained great 
reputation from his skill in anatomy and 
medicine. He returned to Pergamum in 168, 
but had scarcely settled there, when he re- 
ceived # summons from the emperors M. 
Aurelius and L. Verus to attend them at 
Aquileia in Venetia. From Aquileia Galen 
followed M. Aurelius to Rome in 170. When 
the emperor again set out, to conduct the war 
on the Danube, Galen with difficulty obtained 
permission to be left behind at Rome, alleging 
that such was the will of Aesculapius. Before 
leaving the city the emperor committed to the 
medical care of Galen his son Commodus, who 
was then nine years of age. Galen stayed at 
Rome some Mig during which time he em- 
ployed himself in lecturing, writing, and prac- 
tising, with great success. He subsequently 
returned to Pergamum, but whether he again 
visited Rome is uncertain. He is said to have 
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died in the year 200, at the age of seventy, in 
the reign of Septimius Severus}; but it is not 
improbable that he lived some years longer, 
Galen wrote a great number of works on 
medical. and philosophical subjects. The 
works still extant under his name consist of 
eighty-three treatises acknowledged to be 
genuine}; nineteen whose genuineness has been 
doubted; forty-five undoubtedly spurious ; 
nineteen fragments; and fifteen commentaries 
on different works of Hippocrates. Galen 
attached himself exclusively to none of the 
medical sects into which the profession was 
divided, but chose from the tenets of each what 
he believed to be good and true, and called 
those persons slaves who designated them- 
selves as followers of Hippocrates, Praxagoras, 
or any other man. The best edition of his 
works is by Kiihn, Lips. 1821-1833, 20 vols. 8vo. 

Galepsus (arnbds: Tadfjios), » town in 
Macedonia, on the Toronaic gulf (Thue. iy. 107). 

Gaélérius Maximianus. [Maximranvs.] 

Galérius Trachalus. [Tracuaus.] 

« Galésus or Galaesus (Galeso), a river in the 
S. of Italy, flows into the gulf of Tarentum 
(Liv. xxv. 11), through the meadows where the 
sheep fed whose wool was so celebrated in 
antiquity (dulce pellitis ovibus Galaest flu- 
men, Hor. Od. ii. 6, 10; cf. Mart. xii. 63, 8). 

Galéus ([déAcos)—that is, ‘the lizard ’—son of 
Apollo and Themisto, the daughter of the 
Hyperborean king Zabius. In pursuance of an 
oracle of the Dodonean Zeus, Galeus emigrated 
to Sicily, where he built a sanctuary to his 
father Apollo. (Cic. Div. i. 20; Ael. V. H. xii. 
46; Paus. vi. 2,2.) The Galedtae, a family of 
Sicilian soothsayers, derived their origin from 
him. The principal seat of the Galeotae was 
the town of Hybla, which was hence called 
Galeotis or Galeatis. The lizard was a sacred 
animal of Apollo, and it is probable that the 
whole story denotes an early establishment of 
the worship of Apollo in Sicily. 

Galgacus or Calgacus, the chief of the Cale- 
donian tribes who fought with the Romans at 
the Mons Graupius (Tac. Agr. 29). 

Galilaea (Cad:Aata), the N.-most of the three 
divisions of Palestine W. of the Jordan. Itlay 
between the Jordan and the Mediterranean on 
the EH. and W., and the mountains of Hermon 
and Carmel on the N.and 8. It was divided 
into Upper or N. Galilee,-and Lower or 8. 
Galilee. (Strab. p. 760.) It was very fertile 
and densely peopled; but its inhabitants were 
a mixed race of Jews, Syrians, Phoenicians, 
Greeks, and others, and were therefore despised 
by the Jews of Judaea. [PALAnsTINa.] 

Galinthias or Galanthis (Ov. Met. ix. 306), 
daughter of Proetus of Thebes and a friend of 
Alemene. When Alemene was on the point of 
giving birth to Heracles, and the Moerae and 
Ilithyiae, at the request of Hera, were en- 
deavouring to delay the birth, Galinthias 
suddenly rushed in with the false report that 
Alemene had given birth toa son. The hostile 
goddesses were so surprised at this information 
that they withdrew their hands. Thus the charm _ 
was broken, and Alemene was enabled to give 
birth to Heracles. The deluded goddesses 
avenged the deception practised upon them by 
metamorphosing Galinthias into a weasel or 
a cat (yaAy). Hecate, however, took pity upon 
her, and made her her attendant, and Heracles 
afterwards erected a sanctuary to her. At 
Thebes it was customary at the festival of 
Heracles first to offer sacrifices to Galinthia3. 
(Oy. Met, ix. 284; Ant. Lib. 29.) 
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Galle. 1. Wife of Constantius, son of the em- 
peror Constantius Chlorus. She was the mother 
of Gallus Caesar. [Gaunus.J—2. Daughter 
of the emperor Valentinian I., and second wife 
of Theodosius the Great.—3. Gannta PLacrpia 
or simply Pracrp1a, daughter of Theodosius the 
Great by No. 2. She fell into the hands of 
Alaric, when he took Rome, a.p. 410; and 
Ataulphus, the Gothic king, married her in 
414, After the death of Ataulphus she was 
restored to Honorius; and in 417 she was mar- 
ried to Constantius, to whom she bore the 
emperor Valentinian ITI. During the minority 
of the latter she governed the Western Empire. 
She died about 450. 
Gallaecia, the country of the Gallaeci (Kaa- 
Aaixol), in the N. of Spain, between the Astures 
and the Durius, was in earlier times included 
in Lusitania. Gallaecia was sometimes used 
in a wider sense to include the country of the 
Astures and the Cantabri. It produced tin 
(especially the country of the Artabri; cf. Cas- 
SITERIDES), gold, and a precious stone called 
gemma Gallaica. Itsinhabitants were among 
the most uncivilised in Spain. They were 
defeated by D. Brutus, consul B.c. 1388, who 
obtained in consequence the surname of Gal- 
laecus. (Strab, pp. 147, 152, 155.) 
Gallia (7 KeAtinh, Tadaria), was used before 
the time of Julius Caesar to indicate all the 
land inhabited by the Galli or Celtae, and con- 
sequently included not only the later Gaul and 
the N, of Italy, but a part of Spain, the greater 

‘art of Germany, the British isles, and other 
Pe oanirian, The early history of the Celtic race, 
and their various settlements in different parts 
of Europe, are related under CrnTar. — 
Wore 2 algo called Gallia Transalpina 


Varr. R. &. i. 7, 8), or Gallia Ulterior (4 imep- 
UXWELOS OY Prep TaY "AATEwy KeArixh, Strab. 
DLT: Taddra Tpavoadmivor, Polyb. ii. 15), to 
distinguishNit from Gallia Cisalpina or the N. 
‘of Italy. Gallia Braccata and Gallia Comata 
are also used in contradistinction to Gallia 
Togata or the N. of Italy, but these names are 
not identical with the whole of Gallia-Trans- 
alpina. Gallia Braccata was the part of the 
country first subdued by the Romans, the later 
Provincia, and was so called because the 
inhabitants wore braccae or trowsers. Gallia 
Comata was the remainder of the country, 
excluding Gallia Braccata, and derived its 
name from the inhabitants wearing their hair 
long. The Romans were acquainted with only 
a small portion of Transalpine Gaul till the 
time of Caesar. In the time of Augustus it was 
bounded on the S. by the Pyrenees and the 
Mediterranean; on the H. by the river Varus 
and the Alps, which separated it from Italy, 
and by the river Rhine, which separated it 
from Germany; on the N. by the German 
Ocean and the English Channel; and on the 
W. by the Atlantic: thus including not only 
the whole of France and Belgium, but a part of 
Holland, a great part of Switzerland, and all 
the provinces of Germany W. of the Rhine. 
The greater part of this country is a plain, well 
watered by numerous rivers. The principal 
mountains were Mons CrBENnNna or Gebenna 
in the S.; the range of Mons Jura in the E., 
Separating the Sequani and the Helvetii; and 
Mons Vosxaus or Voausus, a continuation of 
the Jura. The chief forest was the Silva Ar- 
DUENNA, extending from the Rhine and the 
Treyiri as far as. the Scheldt. The principal 
rivers were, in the H. and N., the Ruenus 
{Phine), with its tributaries the Mosa (Maas) 
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and Mosrnua (Moselle) ; the Scatprs (Scheldt) ; 
the SEquana (Seine), with its tributary the 
Marrona (Marne): in the centre the Licerts 
(Loire) ; in the W. the Garumna (Garonne) ; and 
in the 8. the Roopanus (Rhone). These river 
names dated from a time long before the Ro- 
man acquaintance with Gaul. The Arar was so 
called by the Romans, instead of its original 
name Sauconna, which came again into use and 
still survives in the modern name Saéne. The 
country was celebrated for its fertility in 
ancient times, and possessed a numerous and 
warlike population—The Greeks, at a very 
early period, became acquainted with the 8S. 
coast of Gaul, where they founded, in B.c. 600, 
the important town of Massria, which in its 
turn founded several colonies, and exercised a 
kind of supremacy over the neighbouring dis- 
tricts. The Romans did not attempt to make 
any conquests in Transalpine Gaul till they had 
finally conquered, not only Africa, but Greece 
and a great part of Western Asia. In B.c. 154 
Q. Opimius went to aid the Massiliots and 
subdued their enemies the Ligures. In B.c. 125 
the consul M. Fulvius Flaccus commenced the 
subjugation of the Salluvii in the S. of Gaul. 
In the next three years (124-122) the Salluvii 
were completely subdued by Sextius Calvinus, 
and Aquae Sextiae (Aza) was founded in their 
country, as a fortress (castellwm or gpoupd, 
Strab. p. 180; Vell. Pat.1.15; in Liv. Hp. 61 it 
is erroneously called a colony). In 121 the 
Allobroges were defeated by the proconsul 
Domitius Ahenobarbus; and in the same year 
Q. Fabius Maximus gained a great victory over 
the united forces of the Allobroges and Ar- 
verni, at the confluence of the Isara and the 
Rhone. The 8. of Gaul was now made a 
Roman province (Caes. B. G. i. 45); and in 118 
was founded the colony of Narbo Martius (Nar- 
bonne), which was the chief town of the pro- 
vince (Cic. Brut. 43, 160; Vell. Pat. i. 15). In 
Caesar’s Commentaries the Roman province is 
called simply Provincia, in contradistinction to 
the rest of the country: hence comes the 
modern name of Provence. It was bounded on 
the E. by the Alps, on the N. by the bend of 
the Rhone from the Lake of .Geneva to Vienne, 
on the W. by the Upper Garonne and the 
Cevennes, on the S. by the sea and the Eastern 
Pyrenees. The rest of the country was sub- 
dued by Caesar after a struggle of several 
years (58-50). At this time Gaul was divided 
into three parts, Aquitania, Celtica, and Bel- 
gica, according to ne three different races by 
which it was inhabited. The Aquitani dwelt 
in the SW. between the Pyrenees and the 
Garumna}; the Celtae, or Galli proper, in the 
centre and W., between the Garumna and the 
Sequana and the Matrona; and the Belgae in 
the NE. between the two last mentioned rivers 
and the Rhine. The different tribes inhabiting 
Aquitania and Belgica are given elsewhere. 
[Agurranta: Brnear.] The most important 
tribes of the Celtae or Galli were: 1. Between the 
Sequana and the Liger: the Armoricae civi- 
tates, under which name were included several 
tribes dwelling on the coast between the mouths 
of these two rivers [ARMonicA]; the AULERCI, 
dwelling more inland, the NaMNrrEs, ANDE- 
cAvi or ANDES, on the banks of the Liger; E. of 
them the CaRNuTES; and on the Sequana, the 
Parisu, Srnonus, and TRiIcasses.—2 Between 
the Liger and the Garumna : on the coast the 
PicronrEs and SaNTONES; inland the TuRoNEs, 
probably on both sides of the Liger, the 
Birurices Cust, Lemoyicrs, Prrrocorn, and 
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Capurct; E. of these, in the mountains of 
Cebenna, the powerful ARnvERNI (in the modern 
Auvergne); and S. of them the RuTENI.—8. On 
the Rhone and in the surrounding country : 
between the Rhone and the Pyrenees, the 
Voucarn; between the Rhone and the Alps, 
the Satyps or SatLtuvit; N. of them the 
CavarEs; between the Rlione, the Isara, and 
the Alps, the ALLoBRoGES; and further N. the 
Arpul, Srquani, and Hutvetu, three of the 
most powerful people in all Gaul.—Augustus 
divided Gaul into four provinces. 1. Gallia 
Narbonensis, the same as the old Provincia, 
under a proconsul. 2. G. Aquitanica, which 
extended from the Pyrenees to the Liger. 3. G. 
Lugdunensis, the country between the Liger, 
the Sequana, and the Arar, so called from the 
colony of Lugdunum (Lyon), founded by Mu- 
natius Plancus. 4. G. Belgica, the country 
between the Sequana, the Arar, and the Rhine. 
These three last named, conquests of Julius 
Caesar, were (in distinction to G. Narbonensis) 
called Tres Galliae (Liv. Hp. 134; Plin. iv. 
105); they were imperial provinces and each 
was administered by a legatus of the emperor. 
Shortly afterwards the portion of Belgica 
bordering on the Rhine, and inhabited by 
German tribes, was subdivided into two new 
provinces, called Germania Prima and Se- 
cunda, or Germania Superior and Inferior. 
[GeRrManis.] Ata later time the provinces of 
Gaul were still further subdivided, till at 
length, 
reached the number of seventeen. The 
difference of administration in the old pro- 
vince of G. Narbonensis, and in the ‘three 
Gauls’ was much greater than the super- 
ficial distinction of senatorial and imperial 
government, The southern province was 
completely Romanised, and Roman colonies 
took the place of old cantons. Important 
towns of a purely Roman character were thus 
established. Besides Narbo, these were es- 
pecially Arelate (Arles), with commerce from 
the mouth of the Rhone; Forum Julii (Fréjus) 
the station of the fleet; Baeterrae (Béziers), 
Arausio (Orange), and Nemausus (Nismes) : 
other burgess communities were added after- 
wards: hence the Latin language early took 
root and the distinction began, which still 
exists, between the countries of Langue d’oc and 
Langue d’oil. On the other hand, in the 
three more northern provinces the Celtic 
cantonal organisation remained [Dict. of Ant. 
art. Pagus|; and therefore the old tribal 
influence Jasted, and those districts became 
more slowly and less completely Romanised. 
The only town in these provinces which was 
founded as a colony in an early period of the 
conquest, and did not grow out of a canton, was 
Lugdunum, which eventually took the pre- 
cedence of all Gallic towns until the end of the 
third century, when Treviri (Z’réves) became 
the capital of Gaul. And the policy of 
Augustus allowed to the three provinces the 
right of assembling at Lugdunum a diet of 
representatives from sixty-four cantons, which 
not only consolidated the nation in religious 
matters but also had political functions for 
considering and presenting to Rome their 
complaints or desires. The rhetoricians and 
poets of Gaul, first in the towns of the old 
province and at Lugdunum, but afterwards in 
others also, occupy a distinguished place in the 
later history of Roman literature; and Burptr- 
GALA, Narso, Luepunum, Aucustopunum, and 
other towns, possessed schools, in which litera- 
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ture and philosophy were cultivated with 
success. On the dissolution of the Roman 
empire, Gaul, like the other Roman provinces, 
was-overrun by barbarians, and the greater 
part of it finally became subject to the Franci 
or Franks, under their king Clovis, A.D. 496.— 
2. Gallia Cisalpina, also called G. Citerior 
and G@, Togata, a Roman province in the N. of 
Italy, was bounded on the W. by Liguria and 
and Gallia Narbonensis (from which it was 
separated by the Alps), on the N. by Rhaetia 
and Noricum, on the E. by the Adriatic and 
Venetia (from which it was separated by the 
Athesis), and on the S. by Etruria and Umbria 
(from which it was separated by the river 
Rubico). It was divided by the Po into Gallia 
Transpadana, also called Italia Transpadana, 
in the N., and Gallia Cispadana in the S. 
The greater part of the country is a vast plain, 
drained by the Papus (Po) and its affluents, 
and has always been one of the most fertile 
countries of Europe. It was originally in- 
habited by Ligurians, Umbrians, Etruscans, 
and other races ; but its fertility attracted the 
Gauls, who at different periods crossed the 
Alps, and settled in the country, after expelling 
the original inhabitants. We have mention of 
five distinct immigrations of Gauls into the N. 
of Italy. The first was in the reign of Tar- 
quinius Priscus, and is said to have been led by 
Bellovesus, who settled with his followers in 
the country of the Insubres, and built Milan. 
The second consisted of the Cenomani, who 
settled in the neighbourhood of Brixia and 
Verona. The third of the Salluvii, who pressed 
forward as far as the Ticinus. The fourth of 
the Boii and Lingones, who crossed the Po, and 
took possession of the country as far as the 
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Umbrians. The fifth immigration was the 
most important, consisting of the watlike race 
of the Senones, who invaded Italy in immense 
numbers, under the command of Brennus, and 
took Rome in B.c. 390. Part of them subse- 
quently recrossed the Alps and returned home}; 
but a great number of them remained in the 
N. of Italy, and were for more than a century 
a source of terror to the Romans. After the 
first Punic war the Romans resolved to make 
a vigorous effort to subdue their dangerous 
neighbours. In the course. of four years 
(225-222) the whole country was conquered, 
and the Latin colonies Cremona and Placentia 
were founded in 218 to retain the hold upon it. 
The inhabitants, however, did not bear the yoke 
patiently, and it was not till after the final 
defeat of the Boii in 191 that the country 
became submissive to the Romans. Roman 
colonies, Bononia (189) and Parma and 
Mutina (183), were now founded, and other 
towns grew up with the prolongation of the Via 
Flaminia (under the name of Via Aemilia) to 
Placentia. By Sulla it was erected inte a 
Roman province under a proconsul in B.c. 81. 
In 49 the civitas, which since the Social war 
had belonged to G. Cispadana, was extended to 
G. Transpadana. After 42, however, it reckoned 
as part of Italy, and Augustus constituted G. 
Cispadana the eighth, and G. Transpadana the 
eleventh, region.—The most important tribes 
were: in Gallia Transpadana, in the direction 
of W. to E., the Taurri, Sauassr, Lrerctr, 
InsuBRES, CENOMANI; in G. Cispadana, in the 
same direction, the Bom, Linconrs, SENONES. 

Galliénus, with his full name, P. Licrius 
VaALERIANUS EGNaTIUS GALLIENUS, Roman em- 
peror, A.D. 260-268. He succeeded his father 
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Valerian, when the latter was taken prisoner by 


the Persians in 260; but he had previously 


reigned in conjunction with him from 253. 
Gallienus was indolent, profligate, and indif- 
ferent to the public welfare; and his reign was 
one of the most ignoble and disastrous in the 
history of Rome. The barbarians ravaged the 
fairest portion of the empire, and the inhabi- 
tants were swept away by one of the most 
frightful plagues recorded in history. This 


Gallienus, Roman Emperor, A.D. 260-268. 

Obvv., head of Gallienus, GALLIENVS AVG.: rev., Fides 
holding military standards, FIDES MILIT. 
pestilence followed a long protracted famine. 
‘When it was at its greatest height, 5000 sick 
are said to have perished daily at Rome; and, 
after the scourge had passed away, it was 
found that the inhabitants’ of Alexandria were 
diminished by nearly two-thirds. The over- 
throw of the empire was averted mainly by 
able officers, who sprang up in every dis- 
trict, and-asserted the dignity of independent 
princes. The armies levied by these usurpers, 
who are commonly distinguished as The Thirty 

yrants, in many cases protected the empire 
rom external dangers by arresting the pro- 

ess of the invaders, and restored order in the 
provinces which/they governed. Gallienus was 
at length slain/by his own soldiers in 268, while 
besieging Milan, in which the usurper Aureolus 
had taken refuge. (Trebell. Poll. Gallienus; 
Zos. i. 87 ££.) 

Gallinaria. 1. (Galinara), an island off the 
coastiof Liguria, celebrated for its number of 
hens; whence its name.—2, Silva, a forest of 
pine-trees near Cumae in Campania (Cic. 
Fam. ix. 23; Suv. iii. 8307; Strab. p. 248). 

Gallio, Jinius. 1. A Roman rhetorician, 
and a friend of M. Annaeus Seneca, the rheto- 
rician, whose son he adopted (Quint. iii. 1, 
21; Tac. Dial. 26). He was put to death by 
Nero. In early life he had been a friend of 
Ovid (Hz Pont. iv. 11).—2. Son of the rhetori- 
cian M. Annaeus Seneca, and an elder brother 
of the philosopher Seneca, was adopted by 
Novi. After his consulship he became, in A.D. 
52, proconsul of Achaia. He is spoken of with 
great affection by Seneca and by Statius (who 
calls him dulcis); he survived Seneca, but put 
an end to his own life soon afterwards in 64. 
(Dio Cass. Ix. 85, Ixii. 25; Sen. Hp. 104; Stat. 
Silw. ii. 7, 82; Tac. Ann. xv. 73.) 

Q. Gallius, was a candidate for the praetor- 
ship in B.c. 64, and was accused of ambitus or 
bribery by M. Calidius. He was defended on 
that occasion by Cicero in an oration of which 
afew fragments have come down to us. He 
was praetor urbanus B.C. 63, and presided at 
the trial of C. Cornelius. (Val. Max.viii. 10.)— 
He left two sons, Q. Gallius, who was praetor 
in 48, and was put to death by the triumyirs; 
and M, Gallius, who is mentioned as one of 
Antony’s partisans in 48 (Suet. Awg. 27). 

Gallograecia. [Gaxari.] 

Gallonius, a public crier at Rome, probably 
contemporary with the younger Scipio, whose 
wealth and gluttony passed into the proverb 
‘to live like Gallonius’ (Cic. De Fin, ii. 8, 
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24, pro Quint. 30, 94). He was satirised by 
Lucilius and by Horace (Sat. ii. 2, 46). 

Gallus, Aelius. 1. A jurist, contemporary 
with Cicero and Varro, though probably rather 
older than either. He was the author of a 
treatise, De Verborum, quae ad Jus Cwile 
pertinent, Sighificatione, which is frequently 
cited by the grammarians. (Gell. xvi. 5; 
Macrob. vi. 8, 16.)—2. An intimate friend of the 
geographer Strabo, was prefect of Egypt in 
the reign of Augustus. In B.c. 24 he invaded 
Arabia, but was misled by a treacherous guide 
and wandered for nearly six months to a point 
from which he was able to return in sixty days. 
His army had suffered dreadfully from the heat 
and want of water, and he was obliged to re- 
treat with great loss. (Strab. p. 780; Dio Cass. 
liii. 29; ef. Hor. Od. i. 29.) 5 

Gallus, L Anicius, praetor B.c. 168, con- 
ducted the war against Gentius, king of the 
Illyrians, whom he compelled to submit to the 
Romans (Liy. xliv. 30, xlv. 43). 

Gallus, C. Aquillius, a distinguished Roman 
jurist, was a pupil of Q. Mucius Scaevola, and 
the instructor of Serv. Sulpicius. He was 
praetor along with Cicero, B.c. 66. He is often 
cited by jurists in the Digest, but there is no 
direct extract from his own works in the Digest. 
(Cie. pro Caec. 27, 77.) 

Gallus Saloninus, L. Asinius. 1. Son of C. 
Asinius Pollio, was consul B.c. 8. He was 
hated by Tiberius, because he had married 
Vipsania, the former wife of Tiberius. In 4.pD. 
80, Tiberius got the senate to sentence him to 
death, and kept him imprisoned for three years, 
on the most scanty supply of food. He died in 
prison of starvation, but whether his death was 
compulsory or voluntary is unknown. Gallus 
wrote a work, entitled De Comparatione Patris 
ac Ciceronis, which was unfavourable to the 
latter, and against which the emperor Claudius 
wrote his defence of Cicero. (Tac. Ann. vi. 
29; Suet. Clawd. 41: Gell. xvii. 1.)—2. Son of 
the preceding, half-brother of Drusus, the son 
of Tiberius. He formed a conspiracy against 
Claudius and was exiled. (Suet. Clawd. 13; 
Dio Cass. lx. 27.) 

Gallus, L, Caninius, was tribune of the plebs, 
B.c. 56, when he supported Pompey. During 
the Civil war he appears to have remained 
neutral. He died in 44. (Cic. ad Att. xv. 18, 
xvi. 14; Dio Cass. xxxix.16; Val. Max. iv. 2, 6.) 

Gallus, Cestius, governor of Syria (legatus 
A.D. 64, 65), under whom the Jews broke out into 
the rebellion which ended in the destruction of 
their city and temple by Titus (Tac. Hist. v. 10). 

Gallus, Constantius, son of Julius Constan- 
tius and Galla, grandson of Constantius Chlorus, 
nephew of Constantine the Great, and elder 
brother, by a different mother, of Julian the 
Apostate. In a.p. 851 he was named Caesar 
by Constantius II., and was left in the com- 
mand of the East, where he conducted himself 
with the greatest haughtiness and cruelty. In 
854 he went to the West to meet Constantius at 
Milan, but was arrested at Petovio in Pannonia, 
and sent to Pola in Istria, where he was put to 
death. 

Gallus, C. Cornélius, was born at Forum 
Julii (Fréjus) in Gaul, of poor parents, about 
B.C. 66. He went to Italy at an early age, and 
began his career as a poet when he was about 
twenty. He had already attained considerable 
distinction at the time of Caesar’s death, 44; 
and upon the arrival of Octavian in Italy after 
that event, Gallus joined his party, and soon 
acquired great influence with him, In 41 he 
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was cne of the triumviri appointed by Octa- 
vian to distribute lands in the N. of Italy 
among his veterans, and on that occasion he 
afforded protection to the inhabitants of Man- 
tua and to Virgil. He afterwards accompanied 
Octavian to the battle of Actium, 81, and com- 
manded a detachment of the army. After the 
hattle, Gallus was sent with the army to Egypt, 
in pursuit of Antony; and when Egypt was 
made a Roman proyince, Octayian appointed 
Gallus the first prefect of the province. He 
remained in Egypt for nearly four years; but 
he incurred at length the enmity of Octavian, 
though the exact nature of his offence is un- 
certain. According to some accounts he spoke 
of the emperor in an offensive and insulting 
manner}; he erected numerous statues of himself 
in Egypt, and had his own exploits inscribed on 
the pyramids. The senate deprived him of his 
estates, and sent him into exile; whereupon he 
put an end to his life, B.c.26. (Dio Cass. li. 9,17, 
23; Suet. Awg. 66; Strab. p.819; Hutrop. vii. 7.) 
The intimate friendship existing between Gal- 
lus and the most eminent men of the time, as 
Asinius Pollio, Virgil, Varus, and Ovid, and the 
high praise they bestow upon him, prove that he 
was a man of great intellectual powers and 
acquirements. Ovid (Zvist. iv. 10, 5) as- 
signs to him the first place among the Roman 
elegiac poets. We know that he wrote a col- 
lection of elegies in four books, the principal 
subject of which was his love of Lycoris, whose 
real name was Cytheris (cf. Ov. Tvist. ii. 4, 45, 
Am. iii. 9, 63; Propert. iii. 84,91; Verg. Hel. 
ix. 10, x. 1). But all his productions have 
perished; for the four fragmentary poems 
attributed to Gallus (in Wernsdorf, Poéé, Lat. 
ee are undoubtedly forgeries. 

Gallus, M. Fadius, a friend of Cicero, 
wrote a panegyric on Cato Uticensis (Cie. ad 
Fam. xxiy. 2). Cicero speaks also of a Q. 
Fadius Gallus and a T. Fadius Gallus, the 
latter of whom was his quaestor in B.c, 63 
(Cic. ad Q. Fi. 4, ad Att. iii. 28). 

Gallus, Sulpicius, a distinguished orator and 
man of learning, was praetor B.c. 169, and con- 
sul 166, when he fought against the Ligurians. 
In 168 he served as tribune of the soldiers 
under Aemilius Paulus in Macedonia, and dur- 
ing this campaign predicted an eclipse of the 
moon. (Cic. Brut. 20, 78, de Off. i. 6, 19; 
Liv. xliii. 2, 16, xlv. 44.) 

Gallus, Trebonianus, Roman emperor, A.D. 
251-254. His full name was C. Visius TREBO- 
nianus GauLus. He served under Decius in 
the campaign against the Goths, 251, and he is 
said to have contributed by his treachery to 
the disastrous issue of the battle, which proved 
fatal to Decius and his son Herennius. Gallus 
was thereupon elected emperor, and Hostilia- 
nus, the surviving son of Decius, was nominated 
his colleague. He purchased a peace of the 
Goths by allowing them to retain their plunder, 
and promising them a fixed annual tribute. In 
253 the Goths again invaded the Roman 
dominions, but they were driven back by Aemi- 
lianus, whose troops proclaimed him emperor 
in Moesia. Aemilianus thereupon marched into 
Italy; and Gallus was put to death by his own 
soldiers, together with his son Volusianus. 
The name of Gallus is associated with nothing 
but cowardice and dishonour. In addition to 
the misery produced by the inroads of the 
barbarians during this reign, a deadly pesti- 
lence broke out in 252, and continued its ravages 
over every part of the empire for fifteen years. 
(Zosim, i, 23-28 ; Zonar. xii, 20.) = 
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“ Gallus. 1. A river in Bithynia, risg near 


Modra, on the borders of Phrygia, and falling 
into the Sangarius near Leucae (Strab. p. 543). 
—2. A fiver in Galatia, which also fell into the 
Sangarius, near Pessinus. From it the priests 
of Cybele are said to have obtained their name 
of Galli (Ov. Fast. iv. 364). 

Gamélii (yapharo: Geol), thatis, the divinities 
protecting and presiding over marriage. These 
divinities are usually regarded as the protec- 
tors of marriage. In Plutarch the names are 
Zeus, Hera, Aphrodite, Peitho, and Artemis 
(Q. RB. 2); in Pollux, Hera, Artemis, and the 
Fates. At Troezen Athene Apaturia was thus 
regarded (Paus. ii. 53). 

Gandarae (lavdapa), or Gandaridae, an 
Indian people tributary to the Persian king in 
the Paropamisus, on the NW. of the Punjab, 
between the rivers Indus and Suastus. Their 
country was called Gandaritis (Tavdapiris). 
(Hat. iii. 91, vii. 66; Strab. pp. 697, 699.) 

Gangaridae (layyapiSa:), an Indian people 
about the mouths of the Ganges. 

Ganges (['dyyns: Ganges or Ganga), the great 
river of India, which it divided into the two 
parts named by the ancients India intra Gangem 
(Hindustan) and India extra Gangem (Bur- 
mah, Cochin China, Siam, and the Malay 
Peninsula). It rises in the highest part of the 
Emodi Montes (Himalaya), and flows in a 
general SEH. direction till it falls by several 
mouths into the head of the Gangeticus Sinus 
(Bay of Bengal) (Strab. p. 719). Like the 
Nile, it overflows its banks periodically, and 
these inundations render its valley the most 
fertile part of India. The knowledge of the 
ancients respecting it was very imperfect, and 
they give very various accounts of its source, 
its size, and the number of its mouths. The 
breadth which Diodorus assigns to it in the 
lower part of its course, thirty-two stadia, or 
about three miles, is perfectly correct (Diod, 
xvii. 93). The following rivers are mentioned 
as its tributaries: Cainas, Jomanes or Diamu- 
nas, Sarabus, Condochates, Oedanes, Cosoagus 
or Cossoanus, Erannoboas, Sonus or Soas, Sit- 
tocestis, Solomatis, Sambus, Magon, Agoranis, 
Omalis, Commenases, Cacuthis, Andomatis, 
Amystis, Oxymagis, and Errhenysis (Arrian, 
Ind. 4).—The name’Ganga (I'dyyn)) is applied 
to a city in the interior of India, on the Ganges, 
where it makes it great bend to the E., perhaps 
Allahabad (Strab. 1. c.). 

Gangra ([dyypa: Kankari), afterwards called 
Germanicopolis, a city of Paphlagonia, near 
the confines of Galatia, was originally a fortress; 
in the time of king Deiotarus, a royal residence. 
InB.c. 7 it was added to Galatia. (Strab. p. 562.) 

Ganos (['dvos), a fortress in Thrace, on the 
Propontis (Xen. Anab. vii. 5, 81). 

Ganymédes (Tavvuhdys), son of Tros and 
Callirrhoe, and brother of Ilus and Assaracus, 
was the most beautiful of all mortals, and was 
carried off by the gods that he might fill the 
cup of Zeus, and live among the eternal gods 
(Il. v. 265, xx. 232; Apollod. iii. 12). This is 
the Homeric account; but other traditions give 
different details. Some call him son of Laome- 
don, others son of Ilus, and others again of 
Erichthonius or Assaracus. (Eur. Z'70, 822; 
Tzetz. Lyc. 34; Hyg. Fab. 224, 271.) The 
manner algo in which he was carried away from 
the earth is differently described; for while 
Homer mentions the gods in general, later 
writers state that he was carried off by the eagle 
of Zeus (Verg. Aen. v.1253; Hor. Od. iv. 4, 2; 
Apollod. J, ah and this is developed into the 
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account that Zeus himself in the form of an 
eagle was the robber (Ov. Met. x. 155; Nonn. 
Dionys. xv. 280). There is, further, no agree- 
ment as to the place where the event occurred ; 


ade v ~ 
haescou is as Boa 
and some legends mentioned Crete (Plat. Legg. 
i. p. 636), though later writers usually represent 
him as carried off/from Mount Ida (raptus ab 
Ida;Hor. Od. iiié 20, 15). The early legend 
simply-states that Ganymedes was carried off 
that he migh bé the cup-bearer of Zeus, in 
which offiee he was conceived to have succeeded 
Hebe (Il. xx. 284; Pind. Ol. xi. 105); but later 
writers describe himas the beloved and favourite 
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of Zeus, without allusion to his office. Zeus 
compensated the father for his loss by a pair of 
divine horses. Astronomers have placed Gany- 
medes among the stars under the name of Aqua- 
rius (Serv. ad Aen. i. 28). The Romans calléd 
him by a corrupt form of his name, Catamitus. 
On yase paintings Zeus in his own shape is 
a represented as pursuing Ganymedes, but 
in sculpture the eagle carrying off Ganymedes 
is a favourite subject (cf. Plin. xxxiv. 79): others 
represent Ganymedes in Phrygian cap fondling 
the eagle or giving him drink from a bowl. 
Garama. (GaRraMAnTES.] 
Garamantes (Capduayres), the S.most people 
known to the ancients in N. Africa, dwelt far S. 
’ of the Great Syrtis in the region called Phazania 
Fezzan), where they had a capital city, Garama 
Tdpapye: Mourzour, lat. 25° 53' N., long. 14° 10! 
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E.). They were mentioned by Herodotus as 
an unwarlike people; he places them nineteen 
days’ journey from Aethiopia and the shores of 
the Indian Ocean, fifteen days’ journey from 
Ammonium, and thirty days’ journey from 
Egypt. The Ramans obtained fresh knowledge 
of them by the expedition of Cornelius Balbus 
in B.c.19. (Hdt. iv. 174,183; Plin. v. 36; Verg. 
Aen. vi. 795.) In Tacitus they are mentioned 
as allies of Tacfarinas (Am. iy. 28). 

Garganus Mons (Monte Gargano), a moun- 
tain and promontory in Apulia, on which were 
oak forests (Hor. Od. ii. 9, 7, Hp. ii. 1, 102). 

Gargara, -on, or -us (Tdpyapa, -ov, -os: Tap- 
vere 1, (Kaz-Dagh) the S. summit of M. 
Ida, in the Troad (IU. viii. 48; Strab. p. 583).— 
2. A city at the foot of M. Ida, on the shore of 
the Gulf of Adramyttium, between Assus and 
Antandrus; said to have been founded origi- 
nally on the summit of the mountain by the 
Leleges ;- afterwards colonised from Miletus; 
and removed to the lower site on account of the 
inclemency of its situation on the mountain. 
Its neighbourhood was richin corn. (Strab, pp 
606, 618; Verg. Georg. i. 103.) 

Gargettus (Tapynrrds : Tapynrrios), a demus 
in Attica, belonging to the tribe Aegeis, on the 
NW. slope of Mt. Hymettus ; the birthplace of 
the philosopher Epicurus. 

Garites, a people in Aquitania, neighbours of 
the Ausci, in the modern Comté de Gauwve 
(Caes. B.G. iii. 27). 

Garsairia, or -Itis (Tapoaoupla, or -tris), a 
praefectura in Cappadocia, on the borders of 
Lycaonia and Tyanitis. Its chief town was 
called Tapodoupa. (Strab. p. 663.) 

Garili, a people of Liguria in the Apennines. 

Garumna (Garonne), one of the chief rivers 
of Gaul, rises in the Pyrenees, flows NW. through 
Aquitania, and forms an estuary below Burdi- 
gala (Bordeauz) (Strab. p.190; Tibull.i. 7, 11). 

Garumni, a people in Aquitania on the Ga- 
rumna. 

Gathéae (TaGéa:), a town in Arcadia on the 


| Gatheatas, a river which flows into the Alphéus, 


WSW. of Megalopolis (Paus. viii. 34). 

Gaugaméla (ra Tavyaunda: Karmelis), a 
village in the district of Aturia in Assyria, the 
scene of the last and decisive battle between 
Alexander and Darius Codomannus, B.c. 3381, 
commonly called the battle of ARBELA. 

Gaulanitis (TavAaviris : Jaulan), a district in 
the N. of Palestine, on the EH. side of the Lake 
of Tiberias, as far S. as the river Hieromax, 
named from the town of Golan (TatvAava). 

Gaulos (TavAos: TavAirns: Gozo), an island 
and a municipium in the Sicilian sea near 
Melite (Malta) (Plin. iii. 92). 

Gaureléon, Gaurion. [ANnpDRoS.] 

Gaurus Mons, Gauranus or -ni M. (Monte 
Gawuro), a volcanic range of mountains in Cam- 
pania, between Cumae and Neapolis, in the 
neighbourhood of Puteoli, noted for good wine, 
and memorable for the defeat of the Samnites 
by M. Valerius Corvus, B.c. 848 (Liv. vii. 32). 

Gaza ([d¢a). 1. (Ghuzzeh), the last city on 
the SW. frontier of Palestine, and the key of 
the country on the side of Egypt, stood on an 
eminence about two miles from the sea, and was, 
from the very earliest times of which we have 
any record, strongly fortified. It was one of 
the five cities of the Philistines; and, though 
taken from them more than once by the Jews, 
was each time recovered. It was taken by 
Cyrus the Great, and remained in the hands of 
the Persians till the time of Alexander, who 
only gained possession of it after an obstinate 
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defence of several months (Arrian, A. ii. 27 ; 
Polyb. xvi. 40). In B.c. 815, it fell into the power 
of Ptolemy the son of Lagus, as the result of his 
victory over Demetrius before the city, and was 
destroyed by him. But it again recovered, and 
was possessed alternately by the kings of Syria 
and Egypt, during their prolonged wars, and 
afterwards by the Asmonaean princes of Judaea, 
one of whom, Alexander Jannaeus, again de- 
stroyed it, B.c. 96. It was rebuilt by Gabinius ; 
given by Augustus to Hered the Great; and, 
after Herod’s death, united to the Roman pro- 
vince of Syria (Jos. Ant. xv. 7, 3, xvii, 11, 4). 
In A.D. 65, it was again destroyed in an insur- 
rection of its Jewish inhabitants; but it re- 
covered once more, and remained a flourishing 
city till it fell into the hands of the Arabs in 
A.D. 634. It was made a Roman colony (Wad- 
dington, 1904), but at what period is uncertain. 
In addition to its importance as a military post, 
it possessed an extensive commerce, carried on 
through its port,.Majuma, or ConsTANTIA.— 
2. (Ghaz), a city in the Persian province of 
Sogdiana, between Alexandria and Cyropolis ; 
one of the seven cities which rebelled against 
Alexander in 8.c. 828 (Arrian, Am. iv. 2). 

Gazaca (Ta¢axa: Tabreez), a city in the N. of 
Media Atropatene, equidistant from Artaxata 
and Ecbatana, was a summer residence of the 
kings of Media (Strab. p. 523). 

Gazélon (Ta(nAdy: al. PadiAdv), 2 town E. of 
the Halys, on the borders of Pontus and Paphla- 
gonia, prob. Vezir Kupreu. It was chief town 
of the district Gazelonitis (Strab. pp. 547, 553). 

Gazitira (Ta¢iovpa), in Pontus Galaticus, on 
the river Iris, below Amasia, once the residence 
of the kings of Pontus (Strab. p. 547). 

Gébaléné (TeBadrnvy), the district of Arabia 
Petraea around the city of PeTRa. 

Gebenna Mons. [CrBenna.] 

Gedrosia ((edpwoia, and Tadpwola: SH. part 
of Beloochistan), the furthest province of the 
Persian empire on the SE., and a subdivision of 
ARIANA, was bounded on the W. by Carmania, 
on the N. by Drangiana and Arachosia, on the 
E. by the country about the lower course of the 
Indus, and on the §. by the Indian Ocean. It 
is formed by a succession of sandy steppes, 
rising from the sea-coast towards the table-land 
of Ariana, and produced little besides aromatic 
shrubs. The slip of land between the coast and 
the lowest mountain range is watered by several 
rivers; but even this district is for the most 
part only a series of salt marshes. Gedrosia is 
known in history chiefly through the distress 
from want of water suffered by the armies of 
Cyrus and of Alexander (Arrian, A7. vi. 24). The 
inhabitants were divided by the Greek writers 
into two races, the Ichthyophagi on the sea 
coast, and the Gedrosi in the interior (Strab. 
pp. 720-723). The latter were a nomad people, 
whom even Alexander was only able to reduce 
to a temporary subjection. The whole country 
was divided into eight districts. Its chief cities 
were Rhambacia and Pura, or Parsis.” 

Gegania Gens, traced its origin to the mythi- 
cal Gyas, one of the companions of Aeneas. It 
was transplanted to Rome on the destruction of 
Alba by Tullus Hostilius, and enrolled among 
the Roman patricians (Liv. i. 80). There ap- 
pears to have been only one family in this gens, 
that of Macerinus, to which belonged consuls 
in the years 492, 432, B.c. (Liv. ii. 84, iv. 22). 

Géla (4 Aa, Ion. Péan: TeAgos, Gelensis : 
nr. Terra Nuova, Ru.), a city on the S. coast of 
Sicily, on a small river (poetically exaggerated) 
of the same name (Fiwme di Terra Nuova), 
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founded by Rhodians from Lindos, and by 
Cretans, B.c. 690 (Hdt. vii. 153; Diod. viii. 255 
Strab. p. 272). It was originally called Lindii 
(Thuc. vi. 4); and it is suggested with proba- 
bility that Lindii was on the west side of the 


Coin of Gela, about 460 B.c. 


Obv., man-headed bull (river-god), rEAA3 ; rev., horseman 
with spear, 


river, and that Gela was originally an outpost 
on the east bank. It soon obtained great power 
and wealth; and, in 582, it founded Agrigentum, 
which became more powerful than the mother 
city. Like the other cities of Sicily, it was 
subject to tyrants, of whom the most important 
were Hippocratss, GrLo, and Himro. Gelo 
transported half of its inhabitants to Syracuse; 
the place gradually fell into decay, and in the 
time of Augustus was no longer inhabited. The 
poet Aeschylus died here.—N. of Gela were the 
celebrated Campi Geldi, which produced rich 
crops of wheat (Verg. Aen. iii. 701). 

Gelae, [Capusu. | 

Gelanor (eAdvwp), king of Argos, was ex- 
pelled by Danaus. 

Geldiiba (Gellep, below Cologne), a fortified 
place of the Ubii on the Rhine in Lower Ger- 
many (Tac. Hist. iv. 25; Plin. xix. 90). 

Gellia Gens, plebeian, was of Samnite origin, 
and afterwards settled at Rome. There were 
two generals of this name in the Samnite wars ; 
Gellius Statius in the second Samnite war, who 
was defeated and taken prisoner, B. c. 305, and 
Gellius Egnatius in the third Samnite war. 
[Eenatius.] The chief family of the Gellii at 
Rome bore the name of PuBLICOEA, 

Gellias (TeAAlas), a citizen of Agrigentum in 
the fifth century B. c. celebrated for his wealth 
and his hospitality. When Agrigentum was 
taken by the Carthaginians in 406, he set fire 
to the temple of Athene and perished in the 
flames. (Diod. xiii. 883-90; Val. Max. iv. 8.) 

Gellius. 1. Cn., a contemporary of the 
Gracchi, the author of a history of Rome from 
the earliest epoch down to B.c. 145 at least. 
The work is lost, but it is frequently quoted by 
later writers (Dionys. ii. 831; Macrob. i. 16, 21). 
—2,. Aulus, a Latin grammarian of good family, 
was probably a native of Rome. He studied 
rhetoric under T. Castricius and Sulpicius 
Apollinaris, philosophy under Calvisius Taurus 
and Peregrinus Proteus, and enjoyed also the 
friendship and instructions of Favorinus, 
Herodes Atticus, and Cornelius Fronto. While 
yet a youth he was appointed by the praetor to 
act as an umpire in civil causes. The precise 
dates of his birth and death are unknown; but 
he must have lived under Hadrian, Antoninus 
Pius, and M. Aurelius, a. D. 117-180. He wrote 
a work entitled Noctes Atticae, because it was 
composed in a country house near Athens, 
during the long nights of winter. It is of great 
value for its citations from books which have 
perished, and for its notices of persons and of 
manners and customs, being a sort of miscel- 
lany, containing numerous extracts from Greek 
and Roman writers, on a variety of topics con- 
nected with history, antiquities, philosophy, and 
philology, interspersed with original remarks, 
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the whole thrown together into twenty books, 
without any attempt at order or arrangement. 
The eighth book is lost with the exception of 
the index. Ed. by Hertz, Berl. 1883 and 1886. 
Gélo ([éAwv). 1. Son of Dinomenes, tyrant 
of Gela, and afterwards of Syracuse, was de- 
scended from one of the most illustrious families 
in Gela. He held the chief command of the 
cavalry in the service of Hippocrates, tyrant of 
Gela; shortly after whose death he obtained 
the supreme power, B.c. 491. In 485 his aid 
was sought by the Gamori, or oligarchic party 
at Syracuse, who had been driven out by the 
populace. Gelo restored them, but used the 
opportunity to get possession of Syracuse. 
From this time he neglected Gela, and bent all 
his efforts to the aggrandisement of Syracuse, 
to which place he removed many of the in- 
habitants of other cities of Sicily, especially 
Camarina, Megara, and Hyblaea. When the 
Greeks asked his aid against Xerxes, he offered 
them a force of 30,000 men on condition that 
he should command the allied army. This 
they refused, fearing perhaps that he might try 
to master Greece as he had mastered Syracuse 
(Hat. vii.171). It may have been the case that 
the Rogeamaans tel through because of the 
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Hf Coin of Gelo. 
Obv., head of Gelo; rev., Victoryi a biga, SYPAKOSIO! 
TEAQNO, 


need of troops in Sicily herself; for in 480 the 
Carthaginians invaded Sicily with an army 
amounting, it is said, to the number of 300,000 
men: Gelo gained a brilliant victory over them 
at Himera on the same day as the battle of 
Salamis. Gelo died in 478 of a-dropsy, after 
reigning seven years at Syracuse, and was suc- 
ceeded by his brother, Hirro. His subjects 
showed their sense of the dangers from which 
he saved them. A splendid tomb was erected 
to him by the Syracusans at the public ex- 
pense, and heroic honours were decreed to his 
memory. (Diod. xi. 20-38 ; Pind. Pyth. i. 75.)— 
2, Son of Hiero II., king of Syracuse, who died 
before his father. He received the title of king 
in the lifetime of his father. 

Géloni (TeAwvoi), a Scythian people, who 
dwelt in Sarmatia Asiatica, to the EK. of the 
river Tanais (Don). They were said to have 
been of Greek origin, and to have migrated 
from the shores of the Euxine ; but they inter- 
mixed with the Scythians, and lost all traces 
of their Hellenic race. Their chief city was 
called Gelonus (TeAwvds). (Hdt. iv. 108; Verg. 
Georg. ii. 115; Hor. Od. ii. 9, 23.) 

Geminus (Ieuivos), an astronomer, was a 
native of Rhodes, and flourished about B. c. 77. 
He is the author of an extant work, entitled 
Eloaywy? cis Ta Paivdueva, which is a descrip- 
tive treatise on elementary astronomy, with a 
great deal of historical allusion. It is printed 
in the Uranologion of Petavius, Paris, 1630, 
and in Halma’s edition of Ptolemy, Paris, 1819. 

Géminus, Servilius. 1. P., twice consul with 
C. Aurelius Cotta in the first Punic war— 
namely, in B. c. 252 and 248. In both years he 
carried on war against the Carthaginians (Zonar. 
viii, 14) —2, Cn., son of No, 1, was consul 217 
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with C, Flaminius, in the second Punic war, 
and ravaged the coast of Africa. He fellin the 
battle of Cannae, 216 (Liv. xxii. 31-49).—3, M., 
also surnamed Pulex, consul 202 with Tib. 
Claudius Nero, obtained Etruria for his pro- 
vince (Liv. xxvi. 28). 

Gemoniae (Scalae) or Gemonii (gradus), a 
flight of steps cut out of the Aventine, down 
which the bodies of criminals strangled in the 
prison were dragged by hooks, and afterwards 
thrown into the Tiber (Juy. x. 66; Tac. Ann 
lii. 14, Hist. iii. 74). 

Genabum or Cenabum (Orleans), a town in 
Gallia Lugdunensis, on the N. bank of the 
Ligeris, was the chief town of the Carnutes; it 
was plundered and burnt by Caesar, but subse- 
quently rebuilt. In later times it was called 
Civitas Aurelianorum or Aurelianensis Urbs, 
whence its modern name. (Caes. B.G. viii. 3.) 

Genauni, a people in Vindelicia, the inhabit- 
ants of the Alpine valley now called Valle di 
Non, were subdued by Drusus (Hor. Od. iv. 
14,10; Strab. p. 206). 

Genava (Genavensis: Geneva), the last town 
of the Allobroges on the frontiers of the Hel- 
vetii, was situated on the S. bank of the Rhone, 
at the spot where the river flowed out of the 
Lacus Lemannus (Caes. B.G.i. 6). There was 
a bridge here over the Rhone. 

Genésius, Joséphus, lived about a.p. 940, 
and wrote in four books a history of the Byzan- 
tine emperors from A. D. 818 to 886. Edited by 
Lachmann, Bonn, 1834, 

Genétes (6 Tevjrns), # rocky point on the 
Huxine, close to Pr. Iasonium, where there was 
a temple of Zeus Genétaeus (Strab. p. 548; 
Ap. Rh. ii. 378, 1009; Val. Flacc. v. 148). 

Genetiva, a Roman colony founded ins. ¢. 44 
according to the directions of Julius Caesar, at 
Urso in the Spanish province of Baetica, a 
little north of Munda. Its full title was Colonia 
Julia Genetiva. In Pliny (iii. 12) the words 
‘Urso quae Genua urbanorum’ are altered by 
some to ‘Genetiva urbanorum’; by others to 
‘Genetiva Ursaonum.’ The old name reappears 
in the modern town Osswna. The importance 
of Genetiva to historians is due to the fact that 
in 1870-1875 considerable fragments were found 
at Ossuna of the law for the regulation of the 
colony, which throw much light on Roman 
colonial administration. (O.LL. ii. p. 191; 
Mommsen, Hphem. Epig. ii. p. 119.) 

Genita Mana (cf. Manes, Mania), an ancient 
Italian deity who watched over both the birth 
and death of human beings. Her connexion 
with death and the underworld is indicated by 
the custom of sacrificing dogs to her. (Plut. 
Q.R. 52; Plin. xxix. 58). 

Génitrix. [Venvs.] 

Génius; in its earliest form a purely Italian 
conception, to which there was nothing exactly 
similar in the Greek religion. 1. The Genius 
(from gigno) was that Power which gave fruit- 
fulness to each man or to the earth itself. For 
each woman the similar Power was called her 
Juno (Tibull. iv. 6; Petron. 25; Plin. ii. 16, 
‘Junones Geniosque’). This idea of an influ- 
ence for fruitfulness is expressed in the lectus 
genialis, which stood in the atrium of the 
married (Hor. Ep. i. 1, 87; Cic. Clu. 5, 14; 
Juv. x. 883). 2. The genius of each man camg 
into being with him and was somewhat like a 


| guardian spirit through his life (Hor. Hp. ii. 2, 


187), sometimes with favourable fortune, some- 
times with the reverse. Hence itis that Horace 
calls the genius ‘albus et ater’ and’ ‘voltu 
mutabilis’; it is a question whether moralis 
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should be read for mortalis in that passage: 
the latter word would allude to the belief that, 
the guardianship of the genius ended with the life 
of the man (cf. Macrob. Sat. i. 10); on the other 
hand moralis would in some ways agree better 
with the context which calls the genius ‘ naturae 
deus humanae (cf. Serv. ad Georg. i. 302), and re- 
presents him as having to do with the character 
of the man; this again agrees with the frequent 
allusions to the genius as meaning the natural 
capacity for enjoyment or the reverse: ‘ genio 
indulgere,’ ‘genium defraudare’ (Pers. v. 151; 
Plaut. Awl. 728, Pers. 263). 8. Ib is a natural 
sequence of this that the Genius was regarded 
as one of the Lares and was honoured under 
the title of ‘genius domus.’ 4. Further, the 
genius of each person expressed the Roman’s 
belief in immortality, and, like the Dii Manes, 
was the soul or divine part of him which lasted 
after death, so that ‘manibus et genio’ is a 
phrase on monuments, and in the case of a 
married couple ‘ genio et junoni’ (C.L.L. v. 246, 
viii. 3695). 5. When the tendency arose, per- 
haps from Greek influence, to make the nature 
of the gods more completely correspond with 
that of man, the Romans began to speak in a 
similar manner of the genius of gods, and we 
find ‘genius Jovis,’ &c., spoken of as an attiri- 
bute of the deity, but not as in any way a se- 
parate personality. The earliest instance of 
this which has been cited is dated B. 0. 58 (O.1.L. 
1. 608). 6. Geniws loci. Divine protectors 
were imagined also as watching over and in- 
fluencing each place as well as each person— 
an idea which can belong to the most primitive 
religion. Thus we have ‘genius pagi,’ ‘ vici,’ 
‘horreorum,’ &c. 7. Analogous to the genius 
loci is the genius civitatis. The Genius Romae, 
representing both the creation and the preser- 
vation of Rome was honoured as early as 218 
B.c. (Liv. xxi. 62), and the same idea is ex- 
tended to the provinces: e.g. ‘Genius terrae 
Britannicae’ (C.I.L. vii. 1118). 8. A later 
development was the worship of the Genius of 
the Emperor, more akin in its nature to the 
Greek custom of paying divine honours to the 
hero after -his death; but differing in so far 
that he received the worship in his lifetime 
(but cf. dv@pwrodaluwv, Hur. Rhes. 971). Itwas 


a method of introducing the deification of the | 


emperor, resting perhaps on his claim to em- 
body the Genius populi Romani. The Genius 
Augusti was associated with the worship of the 
Lares after the battle of Actium (Ov. Fast. v. 
145; Dio Cass. li. 19), and thenceforward the 
imperial image found a place in the lararium 
and received honours at meal-times (cf. ‘ alteris 
te mensis adhibet deum.... Laribus tuum 
miscet numen,’ Hor. Od. iv. 5, 81). In art the 
genius loci was commonly represented by a 
snake, which points to the double connexion of 
the genius with the earth and its fruits and 
with the underworld of the dead (the snake 
being a symbol of the deities who were so con- 
nected). This explains some well-knewn pas- 
sages, the ‘geniumne loci famulumne parentis’ 
in Verg. Aen. v.95, and the ‘pinge duos angues, 
sacer est locus’in Pers.i.113. It is illustrated 
by a picture found at Herculaneum represent- 
ing the genius of a spot on the hillside. The 
snake is the genius devouring the offerings laid 
upon hisaltar. The naked boy is perhaps marked 
out by the lotos on his forehead and the rais- 
ing of his hand to his lips as Harpocrates: 
others see in him merely a boy who has made 
an offering. The genius of a person is repre- 
sented by the idealised figure of the person 
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himself with the toga drawn over his head as 
in the ritus Romanus and with a cornucopia 
inhishand. The Genius Augusti is thus repre- 
sented in a statue in the Vatican. It was a 
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Snake as Genius Loci. (From a painting at Herculaneum.) 


mistaken idea that the winged figures [Hos] 
found in various sculptures and paintings re- 
present Genii. There is no ground for the belief 
that the Genius was so represented; but the idea 
may be partly due to the confusion of the Genius 
with the Greek daluwy, who was commonly 
represented by the Greek artists as winged. ? 

Genséric, king of the Vandals, and the most / 
terrible of all the barbarian invaders of the em-| 
pire. In A.D. 429 he crossed over from Spain 
to Africa, and ravaged the country with fright- \ 
ful severity. Hippo was taken by him in 4381, 
Carthage did not fall into his hands till 439. 
Having thus become master of the whole of the 
NW. of Africa, he attacked Italy itself. In 
455 he took Rome and plundered it for fourteen 
days, and in the same year he destroyed Capua, 
Nola, and Neapolis. Twice the empire endea- 
voured to revenge itself, and twice it failed; 
the first was the attempt of the Western em- 
peror Majorian (457), whose fleet was destroyed 
in the bay of Carthagena. The second was the 
expedition sent by the Hastern emperor Leo 
(468), which was also baffled by the burning of 
the fleet off Bona. Genseric died in 477, at a 
great age. He was an Arian; and in the 
ceruelties exercised under his orders against his 
Catholic subjects he exhibited the first instance 
of persecution carried on upon a large scale by 
one body of Christians against another. 
_ Gentius or Genthius (Iévé0s), son of Pleu- 
ratus, a king of the Illyrians. As early as 
B.C. 180, he had given offence to the Romans 
on account of the piracies of ‘his subjects ; and 
in 168 he entered into an alliance with Perseus, 
king of Macedonia. In the following year the 
praetor L. Anicius Gallus was sent against him. 
The war was finished within thirty days. Gen- 
tius was defeated in battle, and then surren- 
dered himself to Anicius, who carried him to 
Rome to adorn his triumph. He was after- 
wards kept as a prisoner at Spoletium. (Liv. 
xliv. 80, xlv. 26; Plut. Aenvil. 29.) 

Genta (Genuas, -atis, Genuensis: Genoa), 
an important commercial town in Liguria, 


_ situated at the extremity of the Ligurian gulf 


(Gulf of Genoa), was in the possession of the 
Romans at the beginning of the second Punic 
war, but towards the end of the war was held 
for some time by the Carthaginian Mago (Liv. 
xxi, 82, xxviii. 40; Strab. pp. 201, 216). It was 
a Roman municipium, but it did not become of 
political importance till the middle ages, when 
the name often appears as Janua. 

Geniicia Gens, patrician, of which the prin- 
cipal families bore the names of AVENTINENSIS 
and AUGURINUS, 


at 
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Geniisus (Iskwmi), a river in Greek Ilyria, 
N. of the Apsus (Caes. B.C, iii. 75). 

Gephyraei ([e@upato:) [Harmoptivs.] 

Gépidae, a Gothic people, who came from 
Scandinavia, and first settled in the country 
between the Oder and the Vistula, from which 
they expelled the Burgundiones. Subsequently 

they joined the hosts of Attila; and after his 
death they settled in Dacia, near the Danube. 
As they were dangerous neighbours, Justinian 
invoked the aid of the Langobardi or Lom- 
bards, who conquered the Gepidae and de- 
stroyed their kingdom (Procop. B.G. vi. 5). 

Ger or Gir (Leip: Ghir or Mansolig), a river 
of Gaetulia in Africa, flowing SH. from the M. 
Atlas, till it is lost in the desert. It first be- 
came known to the Romans through the expe- 
dition of Suetonius Paulinus in the reign of 
Nero (Plin. v. 15). 

Geraestus (Mepuords : Tepaterios), a promon- 
tory and harbour at the 8. extremity of Kuboea, 
with a celebrated temple of Poseidon, in whose 
honour the festival of the Geraestia (Tepalaria) 
was here celebrated (Od. iii. 177; Hat. viii. 7; 
Strab: p. 446) 

— Geranéa (7 Tepdvea), a range of mountains, 
beginning at the SW. slope of Cithaeron, and 
running along the W. coast of Megaris, till it 
terminated in the promontory Olmiae in the 
Corinthian territory (Paus. i. 40,1; Thuc. i. 105). 

/ Gerénia (Tepyvia), an ancient town in Mes- 
senia, the birthplace of Nestor, who is hence 
called. Gerenian (Lepfvios). It was on the 
western side of Messenia near the river Choerius, 
or possibly a little‘turther N. and near Pherae: 
some writers place it ab the modern Zarnata. 
Strabo says that the people of Hlis asserted it 
to be a place called Gerenus in their own terri- 
tory (Strab. pp. 340, 360; Paus. iii. 26, 8). 

Gergis, or Gergitha, or -es, or -us (Tépyis, 
Tépy0a, or -es, or -os: Tepyi@os), a town in the 
Troad, N. of the Scamander, inhabited by Teu- 
crians (Hdt. v. 122, vii. 43). Attalus removed 
the inhabitants to the sources of the Caicus, 


where mention is made of a place called Ger-* 


gétha or Gergithion, in the territory of Cyme 
(Strab. p. 616). 

Gergovia, a fortified town of the Arverni 
in Gaul, situated on a hill, which is precipitous 


7 nglish Yards. 
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Plan of the Mountain of Gergovia and its environs. 


1. Plateau of Gergovia; 2. R. Auzon; 3, La Roche and 
smaller Roman camp; 4. Large camp; 5. Puy de Jussat; 
6. Romagnat; 7. R. Clémensat; 8. Mont Rongon; 9. Hill of 
Risolles connected with plateau by ridge (jugum). 


or very difficult of approach on all sides except 
» portion of the SW., where the slope is gentler. 
lb is about four miles S, of Clermont-Ferrand, 


_. 
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close to the village of Romagnat, and between 
the streams Clémensat and Awzon, which flow 
eastward into the Allier. On the summit is a 
plateau about three-quarters of a mile long. It 
is remarkable as being the scene of Caesax’s only 
Gallic repulse. His unsuccessful attack was 
delivered from the SW. corner, above the Auzon, 
where a cart-road now ascends to the plateau. 
(Caes. B. G. vii. 34.) 

Germa (fépun), the name of three cities in 
Asia Minor. 1. (Germaslu, Ru.) in Mysia Minor, 
near Cyzicus.—2. (Yermatepe) in Mysia, be- 
tween Pergamus and Thyatira.—3, (Yerma), in 
Galatia, between Pessinus and Ancyra; a colo- 
nia (Ptol. v. 4, 7). 

Germania, was bounded by the Rhine on the 
W., by the Vistula and the Carpathian moun- 
tains on the H., by the Danube on the S., and 
by the German Ocean and the Baltic on the N. 
It thus included much more than modern Ger- 
many on the N.and E., but much less in the W. 
and 8. Out of the country W. of the Rhine, 
originally reckoned in Gallia Belgica, were 
formed under the empire the separate provinces 
of Upper and Lower Germany [see below]; and 
it was in contradistinction to these provinces 
that Germania proper was also called Germania 
Magna or G. Transrhenana or G. Barbara, It 
was not till Caesar’s campaigns in Gaul (B.c. 
58-50) that the Romans obtained any real 
knowledge of the country. The Roman writers 
represent Germany as a dismal land, covered for 
the most part with forests and swamps, pro- 
ducing little corn, and subject to intense frosts 
and almost eternal winter (Tac. Germ. 2'; Sen. 
de Prov. 4). Although these accounts are pro- 
bably exaggerated, yet there can be no doubt 
that the clearing of woods and draining of mo- 
rasses have produced changes in the climate. 
Pliny, however, praises its pasturage (xvii. 26). 
The N. of Germany is a vast plain, but in the S. 
are many mountains, which were covered in 
antiquity with vast forests, and thus were called 
Silvae. Of these the most important was the 
HerrcyniA Sriva: the other mountain dis- 
tricts most noticed by Roman authors were 
the Taunus and ABNOBA, the source of the 
Danube.—The chief rivers were the RHENUS 
(Rhine), Danusrius (Danube), VistuLA, AMISIA 
(Zims), Visureis (Weser), AuBrs (Hlbe), Viapus 
(Oder),—The inhabitants were called GrrmMani 
by the Romans. Tacitus says (Germ. 2) that 
Germani was the name of the Tungri, who were 
the first German people that crossed the Rhine. 
It would seem that this name properly belonged 
only to those tribes who were settled in Gaul ; 
and as these were the first German tribes with 
which the Romans came into contact, they ex- 
tended the name to the whole nation. The 
Germans themselves do not appear to have used 
any one name to indicate the whole nation ; for 
there is no reason to believe, as some have done, 
thit the name Z’ewtones was the general name 
of the nation in the time of the Romans. The 
Germans regarded themselves as indigenous in 
the country; but there can be no doubt that 
they were a branch of the great Indo-Germanic 
race, who, along with the Celts, migrated into 
Europe from the Caucasus and the countries 
around the Black and Caspian seas, at a period 
long anterior to historical records. They are 
described as a people of high stature and of 
great bodily strength, with fair complexions, 
blue eyes, and yellow or red hair. Notwith- 
standing the severity of tleir climate, they wore 
little clothing, and their children went entirel: 
naked, They hadscarcely any defensive armour} 
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their chief offensive weapon was the framea, 
a long spear with a narrow iron point, which 
they either darted from a distance or pushed in 
close combat. Their houses were only low huts, 
made of rough timber, and thatched with straw. 
A number of these were of course often built 
near each other; but theycould not be said to 
have any towns properly so called. Many of 
their tribes were nomad, and every year changed 
their place of abode. They were disinclined to 
husbandry, growing little corn, and supporting 
themselves mainly by the produce of their herds 
and by hunting. The men found their chief de- 
light in the perils and excitement of war. In 
peace their chief amusements were gaming and 
excessive drinking. Their chief drink was beer ; 
and their carouses frequently ended in blood- 
shed. The women were held in high honour. 
Their chastity was without reproach. They ac- 
companied their husbands to battle, and cheered 
them on by their presence, and frequently by 
their example as well. Both sexes were equally 
distinguished for their unconquerable love of 
liberty ; and the women frequently destroyed 
both themselves and their children, rather than 
fall into the power of their husbands’ con- 
querors.—In each tribe we find the people 
divided into four classes: the nobles, the free- 
men, the freedmen or vassals, and the slaves. 
All questions relating to peace and war, and the 
general interests of the tribe, were decided in 
the popular assembly, in which each freeman 
had a right to take part. In these assemblies 
a king was elected from among the nobles ; but 
his power was very limited, and he only acted 
as the supreme magistrate in time of peace; 
for when a war broke out, the people elected a 
distinguished warrior as their leader, upon whom 
the prerogatives of the king devolved—The 
religion of the Germans is known to us only 
from the Greek and Roman writers, who have 
confused the subject by seeking to identify the 
gods of the Germans with their own divinities. 
We know that they worshipped the Sun, the 
Moon, and the Stars. According to the Roman 
account, they are also said to have paid espe- 
cial honour to Mercury, who was probably the 
German Wodan or Odin. Their other chief di- 
vinities were Isis (probably Freia, the wife of 
Odin); Mars (Tyr or Zio, the German god of 
war); the mother of the gods, called Nerthus 
(less correctly Herthus or Hertha); and Jupiter 
(Thor, or the god of thunder). The worship of 
the gods was simple. They had both priests 
and priestesses to attend to their service; and 
some of the priestesses, such as Veleda among 
the Bructeri, were celebrated throughout Ger- 
many for their prophetic powers. (Tac. Germ. ; 
Caes. B. G. iv. 1-8, vi. 21-28; Strab. vii. 1; 
Mel. iii. 2, 3.)\—The Germani first appear in 
history in the campaigns of the Cimbri and Teu- 
tones (B.c. 118), the latter of whom were un- 
doubtedly a Germanic people. [TEuToNEs.] 
About fifty years afterwards Ariovistus, a Ger- 
man chief, crossed the Rhine, with a” vast host 
of Germans, and subdued a great part of Gaul; 
but he was defeated by Caesar with great 
slaughter (58), and driven beyond the Rhine. 
Caesar twice crossed this river (55, 23), but made 
no permanent conquest on the E. bank. Several 
German tribes, the remnants of the armies of 
Ariovistus, were settled by Caesar’s arrange- 
ment on the Gallic side of the Rhine; the 
Triboci in Alsace, the Nemetes at Spires, and 
the Vangicnes at Worms. The Germans on 
this side of the Rhine were more friendly to 
Rome than to the Celts, and those who sought 
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the alliance of Rome were desirous of passing 
the boundary. Cologne itself grew out of a 
settlement of the Ubii on the Roman bank, 
effected by Agrippa B.c. 38. Attempts to cross 
the Rhine made by the hostile Usipii and 
Tencteri in 16 led to the unfortunate expedi- 
tion of Lollius. The campaign of Drusus fol- 
lowed (8.c. 12-9), in which the Romans acquired 
the coast from the mouth of the Rhine to the 
Weser, and then attempted the conquest of the 
interior. They occupied the whole country 
between the Rhine and Weser, and Drusus 
advanced as far as the Elbe. On his death 
(9), his brother Tiberius succeeded to the com- 
mand; and under him the country between 
the Rhine and the Visurgis (Weser) was en- 
tirely subjugated, and for about twenty years 
reckoned as a Roman province. But in a.p. 
9, the impolitic and tyrannical conduct of 
the Roman governor, Quintilius Varus, pro- 
voked a general insurrection of the various 
German tribes, headed by Arminius, the Che- 
ruscan. Varus and his legions were defeated 
and destroyed, and the Romans lost all their 
conquests EK. of the Rhine. [Varus.] The de-— 
feat of Varus was avenged by the successfnl 
campaigns of Germanicus, who would probably 
have recovered the Roman dominions H. of the 
river; but the policy of the emperor was altered 
and he was recalled to Rome a.p. 16;. [For de- 
tails, see GERMANICUS.] From this \time the 
Romans abandoned all further attempts to con- 
quer Germany beyond the Rhine, except that 
they were enabled to obtain peaceable posses- 
sion of a large portion of the SW. of Germany 
between the Rhine and the Danube, to which 
they gave the name of the Acrr DecuMATEs. 
[See p. 87, b.] On the death of Nero, several 
of the tribes in W. Germany joined the Batavi 
in their insurrection against the Romans (4.D. 
69-71). Domitian and Trajan had to repel the 
attacks of some German tribes: but in the 
reign of Antoninus Pius, the Marcomanni, joined 
by various other tribes, made a more formid- 
able attack upon the Roman dominions, and 
threatened the empire with destruction. From 
this time the Romans were often called upon to 
defend the left bank of the Rhine against their 
dangerous neighbours, especially against the 
two powerful confederacies of the Alemanni and 
Franks [ALEMANNI; FRancr]; and in the 4th 
and 5th centuries the Germans obtained posses- 
sion of some of the fairest provinces of the 
empire.—In considering the administration of 
Germany it is necessary first to distinguish the 
provinces. Germania Superior and Germania 
Inferior—or, as they were afterwards called, 
Germania Prima and Secunda—tfrom the inde- 
finite Germania Magna beyond the Rhine 
which was not subjugated by the Romans, 
except during the twenty years between the 
campaign of Drusus in B.c. 12 and the defeat 
of Varus in a.p. 9. The original intention, no 
doubt, was to retain this as the province of 
Germania, and to leave the territory west of 
the Rhine in the Belgic province; but the 
necessity of keeping strong military posts of 
the legions who guarded the Rhine frontier 
after the withdrawal from Germania Magna, 
led to the creation of two separately adminis- 
tered provinces. Germania Superior extended 
from the Jura mountains northwards to a 
line a little beyond Coblentz; Mogontiacum 
(Maintz) was the capital and residence of the 
legatus; its western boundary included the 
districts of the Helvetii (Switzerland), the 
Sequani (Besancon), the Lingones (Langres), 
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Rauraci (Basle), the Triboci (Alsace), the 
Nemetes (Spires), andthe Vangiones (Worms). 
The districts of the Treveri (7'7réves), and the 
Mediomatrici (Metz), reckoned in the Gallic pro- 
vinces. To the KE. Germania Superior was at 
first limited by the Rhine, but in Domitian’s 
reign it extended again beyond the Rhine, and 
in Hadrian’s time the Limes, or fortified boun- 
dary marked its eastern limit, and was guarded 
by a chain of forts. It extended 228 miles, 
from Lheinbrohl to Lorch. It included the 


Taunus and Friedberg, then turned S. to the 


Main above Frankfort; thence followed the 
Main to its bend at Miltenberg, thence to the 
Neckar at Wimpfen. From this point it con- 
tinued up the Neckar to the neighbourhood of the 
Stuttgart, where it jcinedthe Rhaetian Limes. 
The forts on this Germanic frontier were about 
nine miles apart, and, moreover, wherever 
the boundary was not a river, it was marked 
first by a palisade, and later by a wall and ditch 
with towers at intervals. Germania Inferior 
extended from Remagen northwards, the Rhine 
and the lower Hms forming the boundary of 
Westward it extended to the 
Scheldt-and the Samobre. . Its capital and the 
residence of the legatus was Colonia Agrippin- 
ensis (Cologne) Under Diocletian, the two pro- 
vinces were called-Germania Prima and G. 
Secunda. 

Germanicia or Caesaréa Germanica (lepua- 
vikewa, Kaodpera Tepuavinh: Marash), a town in 
the Syrian province of Commagene, near the 
borders of PoP eoae. 

Germanicopolis. 1, (Hrmenck), a town in 
the west of Cilicia on the road from Laranda 
to Anemurium.—2. [Ganera.] 

Germanicus Caesar son of Nero Claudius 
Drusus and Antonia, the daughter of the tri- 
umvir Antony, was born B.c. 15. He was 
adopted by his uncle Tiberius in the lifetime 
of Augustus, and was raised at an early age to 
the honours of the state. He assisted Tiberius 


in the war against the Pannonians and Dalma- | 


tians (A.D. 7-10), and also fought along with 
Tiberius against the Germans in the following 
year. In 12 he filled the consulship at Rome 
while Tiberius commanded alone on the Rhine 
(Dio Cass. lvi. 26) ; but in the next year (18) he 
was sole commander of the Rhenish army, and 
was holding this office when the alarming 
mutiny broke out among the troops in Ger- 
many and Illyricum, upon the death of Augus- 
tus (14). Germanicus was a favourite with the 
soldiers, and they offered to place him at the 
head of the empire: but he rejected their pro- 
posals, and exerted all his influence to quell the 
mutiny, and reconcile them to their new 
sovereign, After restoring order among the 
troops, he crossed the Rhine from Vetera, and 
laid waste the country of the Usipii and Bruc- 
teri about the Lippe. In the following year 
(15), he again crossed the Rhine and attacked 
the Marsi and Cherusci.. He penetrated as far 
as the Saltus Teutoburgiensis, N. of the Lippe, 
in which forest the army of Quintilius Varus had 
been destroyed by the Germans. Here his troops 
gathered up the bones of their ill-fated com- 
rades, and paid the last honours to their 
memory. But meantime Arminius had col- 
lected a formidable army, with which he 
attacked the Romans: and it was not without 
considerable loss that Germanicus and Caecina 
each made good his retreat to the Rhine. It 
was in this campaign that Thusnelda, the wife 
of Arminius, fell into the hands of Germanicus 
[Anmintus]. (Lac, Ann. j. 51-63.) Next year 
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(16) Germanicus placed his troops on board a 
fleet of 1,000 vessels, and sailed through the 
canal of his father, Drusus [see p. 804, b.], and 
the Zuyder Zee to the ocean, and from thence 
to the mouth of the Amisia (Hms), where he 
landed his forces. After crossing the Ems and 
the Weser, he fought two battles with Arminius, 
in both of which the Germans were completely. 
defeated. The complete success of this year 
was marred by the destruction of a great 
part of his fleet with part of his legions in the 
North Sea ; but as a result of the campaign the 
Germans could no longer offer him any effectual 
resistance, and Germanicus considered that he 
needed only another year to reduce completely 
the whole country between the Rhine and the 
Elbe, _ Tiberius, however, thought otherwise. 
It has been said that he was jealous of the 
success of Germanicus: it is more likely that 
he began to consider the subjugation and 
retention of the country between the Rhine 
and the Elbe too great and hazardous a task, or 
too heavy a tax on his resources. However 
that may be, upon pretence of the dangerous 
state of affairs in the Kast, the emperor recalled 
Germanicus to Rome, which he entered in 
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Coin of Germanicus, commemorating conquest of 
Germany, A.D. 16. 


Obv., Germanicus in triumphal chariot, GERMANICVS 
CAESAR; rev., Germanicus, oa hand raised and 
holding piendane in left, SIGNIS RECE [ptis] DEVIOTIS 
GERM. 8. C0. 


triumph on the 26th of May, 17. (Tac. Ann. 
li. 6-41; Strab. p. 291). In the same year all 
the Hastern provinces were assigned to Ger- 
manicus; but Tiberius placed Cn. Piso in 
command of Syria, with secret instructions to 
check and thwart Germanicus. Piso soon 
showed his hostility to Germanicus, and his 
wife Plancina, in like manner, did every thing 
in her power to annoy Agrippina, the wife of 
Germanicus. In 18, Germanicus proceeded to 
Armenia, where he placed Zeno (who as king 
assumed the name of Artaxias) on the throne, 
and in the following year (19) he visited Egypt, 
and on his return he was seized with a danger- 
ous illness, of which he died. He _ believed 
that he had been poisoned by Piso, and shortly 
before he died, he summoned his friends, and 
called upon them to avenge his murder. He 
was deeply and sincerely lamented by the 
Roman people ; and Tiberius was obliged to 
sacrifice Piso to the public indignation. (Tac. 
Ann. ii. 43—iii. 4; Suet. Cal. 1; Dio Cass. 
lvii. 18.) [P1so.] By Agrippina he had nine 
children, of whom six survived him. Of these 
the most notorious were the emperor Culigula, 
and Agrippina, the mother of Nero. Germani- 
cus was an author of some repute. He wrote 
several poetical works. We still possess the 
remains of his Latin translation of the Phae- 
nomena of Aratus. (Suet. Cal. 8, Claud. 11; 
Plin. viii. 155; Ov. Pont. iv. 8, 67.) Ed. by 
Orelli at the end of his Phaedrus, Zurich, 1831; 
by Breysig, Berl. 1867. 

Geronthrae (Tepdvépa: Geraki), a town of 
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Laconia SE. of Sparta. It wasan old Achaean | 


town whose inhabitants were dispossessed by 
the Dorian invaders. (Paus. iii. 22, 5.) 

Gerra ([éppa: Djerra), one of the chief 
cities of Arabia, and a great emporium forthe 
trade of Arabia and India, stood on the NE. 
coast of Arabia Felix, 200 stadia (20 geog. 
miles) from the shore of the Sinus Gerraeus or 


Battle of Gods and Giants. (From a vase painting of the end of 5th cent. B.0., now at Berlin.) 


Gerraicus, a bay on the W. side of the Persian 
Gulf, 2,400 stadia (240 geog. miles=4° of lat.) 
from the mouth of the Tigris. The city was 
five Roman miles in circuit. The inhabitants, 
called Gerraei (eppato), were said to have been 
originally Chaldaeans who were driven out of 
Babylon. (Strab. p. 766; Plin, vi. 147.) 
Gerrhus (Iéppos), a river of Scythia, flowing 
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Gerunium (Girone), a town of Apulia near 
Larinum (Liv. xxii. 18). 
_/Géryon or Géryones ([ypudyns), son of Chry- 
saor and Callirrhoé, a monster with three 
heads, or, according to others, with three bodies 
united together, was a king in Spain, and pos- 
sessed magnificent oxen, which Heracles carried 
away (Hes. Th, 287; Aesch. Ag. 870; Verg. Aen. 
vi. 289; Apollod. ii. 
5, 10). For details 
see HERACLES. 

Gesoriacum (Bou- 
logne) » port of the 
Morini in Gallia 
Belgica, at which 
persons usually em- 
barked to cross over 
to Britain; it was 
subsequently called 
‘Bononia, whence its 
modermname (Plin. 
iv. 102; Suet. Clawd. 
17; Mel. iii. 2; Am~- 
| mian.xx. 9; Hutrop. 


ix. 21): 

 Gessius Florus. 
[Etorus. | 

Géta, Septimius, 


brother of Caracalla, 
by whom he was 
assassinated, A.D. 
212. Tor details see CARACALLA. 

Gétae, a Thracian people, called Daci by the 
Romans. | Herodotus and Thucydides place 
them 8. of the Ister (Danube) near its mouths ; 
but in the time of Alexander the Great they 
dwelt beyond this river and N. of the Tri- 
balli. They were driven by the Sarmatians 
further W. towards Germany. (Hdt. iv. 935 


Athene and Giant. (From great altar at Pergamum. Berlin.) Athene gras’ 
, Fro r z b ps Enceladus by the hair, while her 
serpent (not easily distinguishable from the serpent-legs of the other giants on the fri h i : 
On her left is Victory; below, Ge with uplifted hand entreats for her aiabicet en oa te ee ee 


through a country of the same name, was a | 
branch of the Borysthenes, and flowed into the 
Hypacyris, dividing the country of the Nomad 
Scythians from that of the Royal Scythians 
(Hat. v. 53; Ptol. iii. 5, 12) 
_ Gerunda (Gerona), a town of the Ausetani 
in Hispania Tarraconensis, on the road from 
Tarraco to Narbo in Gaul, 


Thue, ii, 96; Strab. p. 294.) 
history see Dacta. 

¥ Gigantes ([iydyres), the giants. According 
to Homer, they were a gigantic and savage 
race of men, dwelling in the distant W. in the 
island of Trinacria, near the Cyclopes, and 
were destroyed on account of their impiety. 
(Od. vii, 59, 206, x. 120; cf, Paus, viii, 29, 2.) 
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Hesiod considers them divine beings, who 
sprang from the blood that fell from Uranus 
upon the earth, so that Ge (the earth) was 
their mother (7h. 185). Neither Homer nor 
Hesiod know anything about their contest with 
the gods. Later poets and mythographers 
frequently confound them with the Titans, 
and represent them as enemies of Zeus and 
the gods, whose abode on Olympus they 
attempt to take by storm. Their battle with 
the gods seems to be only an imitation of the 
revolt of the Titans against Uranus. Ge, it is 
said (Apollod. i. 6), indignant at the fate of her 
former children, the Titans, gave birth to the 
Gigantes, who were beings of a monstrous 
size, with fearful countenances and legs ending 
in serpents. They were born, according to some, 
in the Phlegraean plains in Sicily, Campania, 
or Arcadia, and, according to others, in the 
Thracian Pallene. In their native land they 
made an attack upon heaven, being armed with 
huge rocks and trunks of trees. The gods 


were told that they could not conquer the 
giants without the assistance of a mortal ; 
whereupon they summoned Heracles to their 


Zeus and the Giants. (Neapolitan gem.) 


aid. The giants Aleyoneus, Enceladus and 
Porphyrion distinguished themselyes above 
their brethren. Alcyoneus (whose story be- 
longed to the Isthmus of Corinth) was slain 
by Heracles (Pind. Nem. iv. 27); Porphyrion 
was felled by the bolt of Zeus and slain by the 
arrows of Heracles; Enceladus was overthrown 
either by the lightning of Zeus or by the aegis 
of Athene, and buried under Sicily. The other 
giants, whose number is said to have been 
twenty-four, were then killed one after another 
by the gods and Heracles, and some of them 


were buried by their conquerors under (vol-# 


eanic) islands. Thus Polybotes, pursued by 
Poseidon over the Aegaean, was buried by him 
under a fragment snatched from Cos, which 
became the island of Nisyros. Among the 
others named are Mimas, Phrytos or Rhoetus, 
Ephialtes, and Pallas. (Pind. Nem. i. 67, Hor. 
Od. iii. 4,42; Ov. Met. 1. 151; Strab. pp. 245, 
281, 380; Apollod. J. 0.) It is worthy of 
remark, that most writers place the giants in 
voleanic districts; and it is probable that the 
story of their contest with the gods took its 
origin from yolcanice convulsions. The Battle 
of the Giants was not only a frequent subject 
for vase paintings, but was a sculptured deco- 
" ration of many temples (Paus. ii. 17, 3, viii. 19, 
| 9; Diod. xiii. 82; Hur. Zon, 206). In the most 
| famous of all, the reliefs from the great altar of 
| Pergamum, some of the giants have serpent- 
_ feet and wings, others are of wholly human 
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| divorce from the elder Glabrio, 
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form. The serpent-footed form scarcely appears 
in any vase painting, and was clearly not the 
oldest conception, though not an unlikely way 
of indicating an earth-born race. 

Gigonus ([iywvos : Tvyévos), town and pro- 
montory of Macedonia on the Thermaic gulf. 

Gildo, or Gildon, a Moorish chieftain, go- 
verned Africa for some years as a subject of the 
Western empire; but in A.D. 897, he transferred 
his allegiance to the Hastern empire, and the 
emperor Arcadius accepted him as a subject. 
Stilicho, guardian of Honorius, sent an army 
against him. Gildo was defeated; and being 
taken prisoner, put an end to his own life (398). 
This war forms the subject of one of Claudian’s 
poems (De Bello Gildonico; cf. Amm. Mare. 
xxix. 5; Oros. vii. 36; Zos. v.11). 

Gindarus (Iivydapos: Gindaries), a strong 
fortress in Cyrrhestice in Syria, NE. of Antioch. 

Girba, a city on the island of Meninx (Je7- 
bah), at the S. extremity of the Lesser Syrtis: 
celebrated for its manufactures of purple. 

Gisco or Gisgo (Tickwy or Téoxwy). 1. Son 
of the Hamilcar who was defeated and killed 
in the battle of Himera, B.c. 480. In conse- 
quence of this calamity, Gisgo was banished 
from Carthage. He died at Selinus in Sicily. 
(Diod. xiii. 43.)—2. Son of Hanno, was in exile 
when the Carthaginians were defeated at the 
river Crimissus by Timoleon, 339. He was 
then recalled from exile, and sent to oppose 
Timoleon. (Diod. xvi. 81; Plut. Z’%imol.80-34,)— 
8. Commander of the Carthaginian garrison at 
Lilybaeum, at the end of the first Punic war. 
After the conclusion of peace, 241, he was de- 
puted by the government to treat with the mer- 
cenaries who had risen in revolt, but he was 
seized by them and put to death. (Pol. i. 66-80.) 

Gitiadas ([vriddas), a Lacedaemonian sculp- 
tor and poet, about 520 B.c. He made a 
bronze statue of the goddess for the temple of 
Athene Poliouchos at Sparta, and ornamented 
the interior of the building with works in bronze 
(t.e., probably, overlaid the walls with bronze 


‘| plates sculptured in relief), from which it was 


called the Brazen House, and hence the goddess 
received the surname of XaAk.oikos. He com- 
posed a hymn to the goddess, besides other 
poems (Paus. iii. 17, 2; 18, 8). 

Glabrio, Acilius, a plebeian name. 1. C., 
quaestor B.C. 203, and tribune of the plebs 197. 
He acted as interpreter to the Athenian embassy 
in 155, when the three philosophers, Carneades, 
Diogenes, and Critolaus came as envoys to 
Rome (Gell. vii. 14; Plut. Cat. Maj. 22). He 
wrote in Greek a history of Rome from the 
earliest period to his own times. It was trans- 
lated into Latin by one Claudius, and his version 
is cited by Livy, under the titles of Annales 
Aciliam (xxv. 39) and Libri Aciliant (xxxy. 14). 
—2. M’., tribune of the plebs 201, praetor 196, 
and consul 191. In his consulship he defeated 
Antiochus at Thermopylae, and the Aetolians 
also. (Liv. xxxvi. 2, 22)—3. M’,, married a 


| daughter of M. Aemilius Scaurus, consul 115, 


whom Sulla, in 82, compelled him to divorcee. 
Glabrio was praetor urbanus in 70, when he 
presided at the impeachment of Verres. He 
was consul in 67, and in the following year pro- 
consul of Cilicia. He succeeded L. Lucullus in 
the command of the war against Mithridates, 
but remained inactive in Bithynia. He was 
superseded by Cn. Pompey (Cie. pro Leg. Man. 
9,17, 26 ; Plut. Pomp. 30).—4. M’., son of No. 8, 
was born in the house of Cn. Pompey, B. c. 81, 
who married his mother after her compulsory 


Aemilia died 
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in giving birth to him. In the Civil war, Gla- 
brio was one of Caesar’s leutenants; com- 
manded the garrison of Oricum in Epirus in 48, 
and was stationed in Sicily in 46. He was twice 
defended on capital charges by Cicero, and ac- 
quitted. (Plut. Suil. 33, Pomp. 9 ; Caes. Bs Of 
ii. 15; Cic. ad Fam. xiii. 30-89.) 

Glanis, more usually written Cuants. 

Glanum Livii (nr. St Remy, Ru.), a town of 
the Salyes in Gallia Narbonensis (Plin. iii. 36). 

Glaphyra. [Arcuexaus, No. 6.] 

Glauce (TAavxn). 1. One of the Nereides, 
the name Glauce being only a personification 
of the colour of the sea (ZU. xviii. 39; Hes. Th. 
244).—2, Daughter of Creon of Corinth, also 
called Creusa. For details see CREON. 

Glaucia, C. Servilius, praetor B. c. 100, the 
chief supporter of Saturninus, with whom he 
was put to death in this year. [SaTURNINUS.] 

Glaucias ([Aavelas). 1. King of the Taulan- 
tians, one of the Llyrian tribes, fought against 
Alexander the Great, \B.c. 835. In 316 he 
afforded an asylum to the infant Pyrrhus, and 
refused to surrender him to Cassander. In 807 
he invaded Epirus, and placed Pyrrhus, then 
twelve years old, upon the throne (Plut. Pyrrh. 
8; Diod. xix. 67).—2. A Greek physician, who 
probably lived in the third or second century 
B. c.—3. A sculptor of Aegina, who made the 
bronze chariot and statue of Gelo, to comme- 
morate an Olympian victory B. c. 488 (Paus. vi. 
9,2). The name of Glaucias was found on a 
base at Olympia in the excavations of 1878. 

Glaucon (fAavxwv). 1. Son of Critias, brother 
of Callaeschrus, and father of Charmides and 
of Plato’s mother, Perictione.—2. Brother of 
Plato: one of the speakers in the Republic. 

Glaucus ([Aadkos). 1. Grandson of Aeolus, 
son of Sisyphus and Merope, and father of Bel- 
lerophontes (Zl. vi. 154; Apollod. ii. 3; Paus. 
ii. 4, 8). He lived at Potniae, despised the 
power of Aphrodite, and did not allow his mares 
to breed, that they might be the stronger for 
the chariot race. This excited the anger of 
Aphrodite, who destroyed him. According to 
others he fed them with human flesh. According 
to some accounts his horses became frightened 
and threw him out of his chariot, as he was 
contending in the funeral games celebrated by 
Acastus in honour of his father, Pelias (Paus. vi. 
20,19; Ov. Ibis, 557; Hyg. Fab. 250, 273). Ac- 
cording to others, his horses tore him to pieces, 
having drunk from the water of a sacred well 
in Boeotia, or eaten the herb Hippomanes, in 
consequence of which they were seized with 
madness (Paus. ix. 8, 1; Strab. p. 409; Verg. 
Georg. iii. 267; Plin. xxv. 94; cf. Eur. Phoen. 
1124). Glaucws of Potniae (TAadkos MWotvieds) 
was the title of one of the lost tragedies of 
Aeschylus. It is probable that this Glaucus 
was a local sea-deity (like No. 5), upon whose 
worship these stories were engrafted. An indi- 
cation of Poseidon having taken his place is 
afforded by the story which makes Bellerophon 
the son of Poseidon (Hyg. Fab. 191). That 
horses were sacrificed to him as to Poseidon is 
probable enough, and thence the story of his 
death might have arisen. The Euhemeristic 
interpretation was that he merely ruined him- 
self by racing (Palaeph. wep) dala. 26).—2. Son 
of Hippolochus, and grandson of Bellerophontes, 
was a Lycian prince, and assisted Priam in the 
Trojan war. He was connected with Diomedes 
by ties of hospitality; and when they discovered 
this in the battle, they abstained from fighting, 
and exchanged arms with one another, the 
armour of Glaucus being golden, that of Dio- 
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medes bronze. Glaucus was slain by Ajax. (IU. 
vi. 119-236; Hyg. Fab. 112, 113; Dictys, ii. 85.) 
The story gave rise 
to a-proverb xpicca 
xaAKetwd(taken from 
Il. vi. 236), to express 
a bad exchange (cf. 
Gell. ii. 23),—3. Son 
of the Messenian 
king Aepytus, whom 
he succeeded on the 
throne.—4, One of 
the sons of the Cre- 
tan king Minos by 
Pasiphaé or Crete. 
When a boy, he fell 
into a cask full of 
honey, and was 
smothered. Minos 
searched for his son 
in vain, and was at 
length informed by Apollo or the Curetes that 
the person who should devise the most appro- 
priate comparison of a cow which could assume 
three different colours, with any other object, 
would find the boy. The soothsayer Polyidus of 
Argos solved the problem by likening the cow to 
a mulberry, which is at first white, then red, and 
in the end black. By his prophetic powers he 
then discovered the boy. Minos now required 
Polyidus to restore his son to life; but as he 
could not accomplish this, Minos ordered him 
to be entombed alive with the body of Glaucus. 
When Polyidus was shut up in the vault, he 
saw a serpent approaching the dead body, and 
killed the reptile. Presently another serpent 
came, and placed a herb upon the dead serpent, 
which was thereby restored to life. Thereupon 
Polyidus covered the body of Glaucus with the 
same herb, and the boy at once rose into life 
again. (Hyg. Fab. 186; Apollod. iii. 1, 2; 
Tzetz. Lyc. 811; Claud. Bell. Get. 442.) Some 
modern authorities see in the myth the setting 
and rising of the morning star. It is a more 
probable conjecture that it may have something 
to do with the death and renewal of vegetation, 
originally expressed in the story of the death of 
the youthful Cretan deity, the search, and the re- 
storation to life. TAatkos mimy uéAr avéorn be- 
came a proverb for an unexpected recovery. 
—5, Of Anthedon in Boeotia, a fisherman, who 
became immortal by eating a part of the divine 
herb which Cronos had sown (this part of his 
story bears some resemblance to No. 4). His 
parentage is differently stated: some called his 
father Copeus, others Polybus, the husband of 
Euboea, and others again Anthedon or Poseidon. 
He was further said to have been a clever diver, 
to have built the ship Argo, and to have accom- 
panied the Argonauts as their steersman. In 
the sea-fight of Jason against the Tyrrhenians, 
Glaucus alone remained unhurt; he sank to the 
bottom of the sea, where he was visible to none 
save Jason. From this moment he became a 
sea-god, and was of service to the Argonauts. 
The story of his sinking or leaping into the sea 
was variously modified in the different tradi- 
tions—from a frenzy on the discovery that he 
was immortal, or from love of the sea-deity 
Melicertes. There was a belief in Greece that 
once in every year Glaucus visited all the coasts 
and islands, accompanied by sea monsters, 
and gave his prophecies. Fishermen and 
sailors paid particular reverence to him, and 
watched his oracles, which were believed to be 
very trustworthy. He is said to have even in- 
structed Apollo in the prophetic art. Some 
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writers stated that he dwelt in Delos, where he 
prophesied in conjunction with the nymphs; 
but the place of his abode varied in different 
traditions. (Ov. Met. xiii. 904; Tzetz. Lyc. 
758; Paus. ix. 22, 6; Verg. Georg. i. 437, Aen. 
ili. 420, v. 882, vi. 36: Serv. ad loc.; Strab. p. 
405; Schol. ad Plat. Rep. p. 611; Athen. pp. 
296, 297). The stories about his various loves 
were favourite subjects with the ancient poets. 
He is described as biformis, with the body of a 
man covered with seaweed and shells ending in 
the tail of a fish (Plat. Rep. p. 611; Vell. Pat. 
ii. 88; Stat. Tet. vii. 335). Aeschylus wrote a 
play TAavKos Mdyri0s about this Glaucus also. 
His reception by Poseidon and Amphitrite is a 
subject of vase paintings.—6, A Lacedaemonian, 
son of Epicydes. He was famed for his honesty, 
and therefore was asked by a Milesian to take 
care of his money: when the sons reclaimed it, 
he denied the possession, but asked the oracle 
at Delphi if he might persist in the denial. The 
god punished his falsehood, and his sin of tempt- 
ing the deity, by the destruction of his family 
(Hdt. vi. 86; Paus. ii. 18, 2, viii. 7,4; Juv. xiii. 
199),—7. Of Chios, a sculptor and worker in 
metal, distinguished as the inventor of the art 
of soldering («éAAnois), flourished B.c. 490. 
His most noted work was an iron base (dmoxpn- 
tnpldvov), which, with the silver bowl it sup- 
ported, was presented to the temple at Delphi 
by Alyattes, king of Lydia (Hdt. i. 25; Paus. 
x. 16; Athen. p. 210).—8. A sculptor of Argos 
who in collaboration with Dionysius executed 
statues dedicated by Smicythus at Olympia 
(Paus. v. 26). His date was about 470 B. c. 

Glaucus (TAaixos). 1. A small river of 
Phrygia, falling into the Maeander near Eu- 
menia.—2, A small river of Lycia, on the 
borders of Caria, flowing into the Sinus Glaucus 
(Gulf of Makri).—3. A river of Achaia. 

Glaucus Sinus. [Guaucus.] 

Glessaria (Ameland), an island off the coast 
of the Frisii, so called from ‘ glessum’ or amber 
which was found there: its proper name was 
Austeravia (Plin. xxxvii. 42). 

Glisas (TAfcas: TArodyios), an ancient town 
in Boeotia, on Mt. Hypaton. It was in ruins in 
the time of Pausanias (I1. ii. 504; Paus. ix. 19, 2.) 

Glycas, Michael, a Byzantine historian, the 
author of a work. entitled Annals (BiBAos 
xXpovixnh), containing the history of the world 
from the creation to the death of Alexis I. 
Comnenus, A.D.1118. Edited by Bekker, Bonn, 
1836 ; Migne, Paris, 1866. 

Glycéra (TAvrépa), ‘ the sweet one,’ a favourite 
name of hetairae. The most celebrated he- 
tairae of this name are, 1, The daughter of 
Thalassis, and the mistress of Harpalus.—2. 
Of Sicyon, and the mistress of Pausias.—8. A 
favourite of Horace (Od. i. 19, 80, iii. 19, 29). 

Glycérius, became emperor of ‘the West A.D. 
473, after the death of Olybrius, by the assist- 
ance of Gundobald the Burgundian. But the 
Byzantine court did not acknowledge Glycerius, 
and proclaimed Julius Nepos emperor, by whom 
Glycerius was dethroned (474), and compelled 
to become a priest. He was appointed bishop 
of Salona in Dalmatia. 

Glycon (fAv«wv), a deity worshipped at 
Abonitichos under the form of a snake, and re- 
presented by the impostor Alexander as the in- 
carnation of Asclepius (Lucian, Alew.18). The 
name appears on coins and inscriptions. 

Glycon ([Avewy), an Athenian sculptor of the 
first century B. c., known to us by his magnifi- 
cent colossal marble statue of Heracles, com- 
only called the ‘Farnese Hercules” Is was 
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found in the baths of Caracalla, and, after 
adorning the Farnese palace for some time, was 
removed to the royal museum at Naples. It 
represents the hero resting on his club. It is 
supposed (from a comparison with a fresco from 
Herculaneum) that he is looking down at the 
infant Telephus suckled by a deer. [See cut 
under HERACLES. | 

Gnipho, M. Antonius, a Roman rhetorician, 
was born B.C, 114, in Gaul, but studied at Alex- 
andria. He afterwards established a school at 
Rome, which was attended by many distin- 
guished men, and among others by Cicero, when 
he was praetor (Suet, Gramm. 7). 

Gnosus,-Gnossus. [Cnosus.] 

Gobryas ([wSpvas), a noble Persian, one of 
the seven conspirators against Smerdis the 
Magian. He accompanied Darius into Scythia. 
He was doubly related to Darius by marriage: 
Darius married the daughter of Gobryas, and 
Gobryas married the sister of Darius, (Hat. iii. 
70-78; Val. Max. iii. 2.) 

Golgi (ToAyol: TéAyios: Gorgus), a town in 
Cyprus, between Idalium and Tremithus, was 
a Sicyonian colony, and one of the chief seats 
of the worship of Aphrodite (Paus. viii. 5; 
Theocr. xv. 100; Catull. 86, 15). 

Gomphi (Péudor: Toudeds: Palaea Episcopi), © 
a town in Hestiaeotis in Thessaly, was a strong 
fortress on the confines of Epirus, and com- 
manded the chief pass between Thessaly and 
Epirus; it was taken and destroyed by Caesar 
(B.c. 48), but was afterwards rebuilt (Strab. 
p: 487; Caes. B. C. iii. 80). 

Gonni, Gonnus (fvvo1, Tévvos: Wévvos: 
Lycostomon), a strongly fortified town of the 
Perrhaebi in Thessaly, on the river Peneus and 
at the entrance of the vale of Tempe, was, from 
its position, of great military importance (Liv. 
Xxxill. 10, xlii. 54; Strab. p. 440); but it is not 
mentioned after the time of the wars between 
the Macedonians and Romans. 

Gordianus, M. Antonius, the name of three 
Roman emperors—father, son, and grandson. 
1, Surmnamed Africanus, son of Metius Marullus 
and Ulpia Gordiana, possessed a princely for- 
tune, and was distinguished alike by moral and 


Gordianus I., Roman Emperor, A.D. 238. 
head of Gordian L., laureate, IMP. M. ANT. GORDI- 
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intellectual excellence. In his first consulship, 
A.D. 218, he was the colleague of Caracalla; in 
his second, of Alexander Severus; and soon 
afterwards was nominated proconsul of Africa, 
After he had governed Africa for several years 
with justice and integrity, a rebellion broke out 
in the province in consequence of the tyranny of 
the procurator of Maximinus. The ring-leaders 
of the conspiracy compelled Gordian, who was 
now in his 80th year, to assume the imperial 
title, A.D. 238. He entered on his new duties 
at Carthage in the month of February, asso- 
ciated his son with him in the empire, and des- 
patched letters to Rome announcing his eleva- 
tion. Gordianus and his son were at once pro- 
claimed Augusti by the senate, and preparations 
were made in Italy to resist Maximinus. But 
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meantime a certain Capellianus, procurator of 
Numidia, refused to acknowledge the authority 
of the Gordiani and marched -against them. 
The younger Gordianus was defeated by him, 
and slain in the battle; and his aged father 
thereupon put an end to his own life, after 
reigning less than two months.—2, Son of the 
preceding and of Fabia Orestilia, was born 
A.D. 192, was associated with his father in the 
purple, and fell in battle, as recorded above. 


Gordianus II., Roman Emperor, A.D. 288. 


Obv., head of Gordian II., laureate, IMP. M. ANT. GORDI- 
ANVS AFR. AVG.; vev., ROMAE AETERNAE, Genius of 
-» Rome. 


—3, Grandson of the elder Gordianus, either 
by a daughter or by the younger Gordianus. 
The soldiers proclaimed him emperor in July, 
A.D. 238, after the murder of Balbinus and 
Pupienus, although he was a mere boy, pro- 
bably not more than twelve years old. He 
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Gordianus III., Roman Emperor, A.D. 238-244. 


Obv., head of Gordian IIT., laureate, IMP. GORDIANVS 
PIVS FEL, AVG. ; rev., SALVS AVGVSTI, figure of Salus. 


reigned six years, from 288 to 244, In 241 he 
married the daughter of Misitheus, and in the 
same year set out for the Hast to carry on the 
war against the Persians. With the assistance 
of Misitheus, he defeated the Persians in 242. 
Misitheus died in the following year; and Phil- 
ippus, whom Gordian had taken into his con- 
fidence, excited discontent among the soldiers, 
who at length rose in open mutiny, and assassi- 
nated Gordian in Mesopotamia, 244. He was 
succeeded by Puimippus. (Lives of the three 
Gordians in Seript. Hist. Aug., ascribed to 
Capitolinus; Herodian, vii. and viii.) 

Gordium (Ppd.0y, Topd{ov Kdun), the ancient 
capital of Phrygia, the royal residence of the 
kings of the dynasty of Gordius, and the scene 
of Alexander’s celebrated exploit of ‘cutting the 
Gordian knot.’ [Gorprus.] It was situated in 
the W. of that part of Phrygia which was after- 
wards called Galatia, N. of Pessinus, on the N. 
bank of the Sangarius. Some have identified 
it with Yurme, and believe that the later town 
of Eudoxias was on the site of Gordium. The 
town of Gordiucome (Lopdiov Keun) was 
further north in Bithynia and was called Julio- 
polis in the reign of Augustus. 

Gordius (I'pdi0s), an ancient king of Phrygia, 
and father of Midas, was originally a peasant. 
Disturbances haying broken out in Phrygia, an 
oracle declared that a waggon would bring them a 
king who should restore peace. When the people 
were deliberating, Gordius, with his wife and 
son, suddenly appeared in his waggon, and was 
acknowledged as king. He dedicated his 
waggon to Zeus, in the acropolis of Gordium. 
The pole was fastened to the yoke by 2 knot of 
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bark; and an oracle declared that whosoever 
should untie the knot should reign oyer Asia. 
Alexander cut the knot with his sword, and 
apphed, the oracle to himself (Plut. Alex. 18; 
Curt. iii. 1, 15). 

Gordititichos (fopdiov rezxos), town in Caria, 
near the borders of Phrygia (Liv. xxxviii. 18). 

Gordyaei. [GorpyEnz.] 

Gordyéné or Cordiiéné (Topdunvh, Kopdovnvh), 
@ mountainous district in the S. of Armenia 
Major, between the Thospitis Palus (Lake Van) 
and the Tigris. After the Mithridatic war, it 
was assigned by Pompey to Tigranes, with whom 
its possession had been disputed by the Parthian 
king Phraates. Trojan added it to the Roman 
empire; and it formed afterwards a constant ~ 
object of contention between the Romans and 
the Parthian and Persian kings, but was for the 
most part virtually independent. Its warlike 
inhabitants, called Topdvato: or Corduéni, were 
no doubt the same people as the CarpDucHI of 
the earlier Greek geographers, and the Kurds 
of modern times (Strab. p. 747). : 

Gorgé ([dépyn), daughter of Oeneus and 
Althea. She and her sister Deianira alone re- 
tained their original forms, when their other 
sisters were metamorphosed by Artemis into 
birds (Ov. Met. xiii. 543; Hyg. Fab. 97). 

Gorgias (Topytas). 1. Of Leontini, in Sicily, 
a celebrated rhetorician and orator, sophist and 
philosopher, was born about B.c. 480, and is said 
to have lived 105, or even 109 years. In B.c. 
427 he was sent by his fellow-citizens as am- 
bassador to Athens to ask for aid against Syra- 
euse (Diod. xii. 53). He spent the remaining 
years of his vigorous old age in the towns of 
Greece Proper, especially at Athens and the 
Thessalian Larissa, enjoying honour every- 
where as an orator and teacher of rhetoric. It 
is probable that he to some extent influenced 
Thucydides; and Alcibiades, Alcidamas, Aes- 
chines and Antisthenes are called either pupils 
or imitators of Gorgias, and his oratory must 
have had great influence upon the rhetorician 
Isocrates. The high estimation in which he was 
held at Athens appears from the way in which 
he is introduced in the dialogue of Plato which 
bears his name. The eloquence of Gorgias was 
florid and marked by antitheses, alliterations, 
the symmetry of its parts, and similar artifices ; 
and his great fame is due to the fact that he 
first aimed at artistic prose, seeking to give it a 
rhythm. Two declamations have come down 
to us under the name of Gorgias, viz. the 
Apology of Palamedes, and the Encomium on 
Helena, the genuineness of which is doubtful. 
Besides his orations, which were mostly what 
the Greeks called Hpideictic or speeches for 
display, such as his oration addressed to the 
assembled Greeks at Olympia, Gorgias also 
wrote loct communes, probably as rhetorical 
exercises; a. work on dissimilar and homo- 
geneous words, and another on rhetoric. The 
works of Gorgias did not even contain the ele- 
ments of a scientific theory of oratory, any 
more than his oral instructions. He confines 
himself to teaching his pupils a variety of rhe- 
torical artifices, and made them learn by heart 
certain. formulas relative to them—2, Of 
Athens, gave instruction in rhetoric to young 
M. Cicero, when he was at Athens (Cie. ad Fam. 
xvi. 21). He wrote a rhetorical work, a Latin 
abridgment of which by Rutilius Lupus is still 
extant, under the title De Figwris Sententi- 
arum et Elocutionis (Quintil. ix. 2, 101). 

Gorgo and Gorgones (Topyé and Iépyoves). 
Homer mentions only one Gorgo, who appears 
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in the Odyssey (xi. 6383) as one of the frightful 
phantoms in Hades: in the Iliad the Aegis of 
Athene contains the head of Gorgo, the terror 
of her enemies. It is represented also on the 
shield of Agamemnon (Il. y. 741, xi. 36). 
Hesiod mentions three Gorgones, Stheno (the 
Strong), Euryale (the TF ar-springer), and 
Mediisa (the Ruler), daughters of Phorcys 
and Ceto, whence they are sometimes called 
Phoreydes. Hesiod placed them in the far W. 
in the Ocean, in the neighbourhood of Night 
and the Hesperides ; but later traditions trans- 
ferred them to Libya 
(Hes. Th. 274; Hat. ii. 
91; Paus. ii. 21,6). They 
were frightful beings ; 
instead of hair, their 
heads were covered 
with hissing serpents ; 
and they had wings, 
brazen claws, and enor- 
mous teeth (Hes. Scut. 
238; Pind. Ol. xiii. 63, 
Pyth, x. 473; Aesch. 
Pr. 799; Hum. 46; 
Oy. Met. iv. 771). 
Medusa, who alone of the three was mortal, 
was, according to some legends, at first a beau- 
tiful maid (cf. Pind. Pyth. xii. 27), but her hair 
was changed into serpents by Athene, in con- 
sequence of her having become by Poseidon 
the mother of Chrysaor and Pegasus, in one 
of Athene’s temples. Her head now became 
so fearful that everyone who looked at it 
was changed into stone. For the manner of 


Archaic head of the Gorgon 
Medusa on a coin of Eretria. 


The Gorgon Medusa. (Marble head, at Munich. 


her death see Persrus. As she was already 
with child, from the drops of blood which fell 
from her severed head Pegasus was born. This 
blood had both a healing and a destructive 
power (Hur. Jon, 1003). The head was after- 
wards placed in the aegis of Athene. [See 
Dict. of Ant. art. Aegis.) The interpreta- 
tions of the myth are manifold and doubt- 
ful. The idea of a power that turned into 
stone may easily originate from rocks which 
have a human or animal shape; but the rest of 
the myth is harder to explain. The old Euhe- 
merists made her either a princess whose army 
fought with Perseus, or represented the Gorgons 
as a tribe of wild women with hairy bodies 
(Paus. ii. 21, 5; Plin. vi. 200). Some of the 
nature school haye imagined her to represent 
the sun or the moon; but Roscher and other 
recent mythologists derive all her attributes 
from thunderstorms and thunderclouds, rely- 
ing especially on the idea of flashing, yopybv 


_ bpya (cf. Il. viii. 849), and upon the snaky hair 


\ 


representing forked lightning. It may perhaps 
be a qnestion whether part of the story may not 
have grown out of the emolems upon ancient 
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shields and out of Oriental masks, instead of the 
emblems and masks from the story. In aré 
Gorgons were represented with wings when more 
than the mere mask was shown. In archaic 
art the head was 
hideous and mon- 
strous, with great 
teeth and lolling 
tongue. It is so 
represented in an 
ancient coin of 
Eretriain Kuboea 
[see cut above] 
and in a metope 
of the temple of 
Selinus, where 
Perseus is cut- 
ting off the head 
of Medusa. About 
the middle of the 
fifth century B.c. 
the type was more 
human, but still The 
had the ugliness. 
Towards the year 400 B.c. the type became that 
of a beautiful face. 

“ Gortyn, Gortyna (Cdpruy, Pépruva: Topri- 
vios). 1. (Nr. Hagios Dekha, Ru., six miles 
from the foot of Mt. Ida), one of the most ancient 
cities in Crete, on the river Lethaeus, ninety 
stadia from its harbour Lebén, and 130 stadia 
from its other harbour Matalia (ZU. ii. 646; Od. 
iii. 294; Strab. p. 478). It was the second city 
in Crete, being only inferior to Cnossus; and on 
the decline of the latter place under the Romans, 
it became the metropolis of the island.—2, Also 


(Florentine 


Gorgon Medusa, 
em. 


/| Gortys (Nr. Atzikolo, Ru.), a town in Arcadia on 


the river Gortynius, a tributary of the Alpheus. 

Gortynia (Copruvia), a town in Emathia in 
Macedonia, north of Pella, on the river Axius 
(Thue. ii, 100; Ptol. iii. 13, 89). 

Gotarzes. [{Arsaces XX. XXI.] 

Gothi, Gothones, Guttdnes, a powerful Ger- 
man people, who played an important part in 
the overthrow of the Roman empire. From 
Plin. xxxyii. 835 it seems that they were men- 
tioned by Pytheas. They originally dwelt on 
the Prussian coast of the Baltic at the mouth 
of the Vistula, where they are placed by Tacitus 
(Germ. 48); but they afterwards migrated S., 
and at the beginning of the third century, they 
appear on the coasts of the Black Sea, where 
Caracalla encountered them on his march to 
the East (Spartian, Carac. 10). In the reign of 
the emperor Philippus (a. D. 244-249), they ob- 
tained possession of a great part of the Roman 
province of Dacia; and in consequence of their 
settling in the countries formerly inhabited by 
the Getae and Scythians, they are frequently 
called both Getae and Scythians by later writers. 
From the time of Philippus the attacks of the 
Goths, who had united with the Carpi, against the 
Roman empire became more frequent and more 
destructive. In A.D. 272 the emperor Aurelian 
surrendered to them the whole of Dacia. It is 
about this time that we find them separated 
into two great divisions, the Ostrogoths or E. 
Goths, and the Visigoths or W. Goths. The 
Ostrogoths settled in Moesia and Pannonia, 
while the Visigoths remained N. of the Danube. 
—The Visigoths under their king Alaric invaded 
Italy, and took and plundered Rome (410). A 
few years afterwards they settled permanently 
in the SW. of Gaul, and established a kingdom 
of which Tolosa was the capital. From thence 
they invaded Spain, where they also founded a 
kingdom, which lasted for more than two cen- 
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turies, till it was overthrown by the Arabs.— 
The Ostrogoths meantime had extended their 
dominions almost up to the gates of Constan- 
tinople; and the emperor Zeno was glad to get 
rid of them by giving them perntission to invade 
and conquer Ltaly. Under their king Theodoric 
the Great they obtained possession of the whole 
of Italy (498). Theodoric took the title of king 
of Italy, and an Ostrogothic dynasty reigned in 
the country, till it was destroyed by Narses, the 
general of Justinian, A.D. 553.—The Ostrogoths 
embraced Christianity at an early period; and 
it was for their use that Ulphilas translated the 
Bible into Gothic, about the middle of the fourth 
century. c 

Gothini or Cotini (Kérivo1, Dio Cass. Ixxi. 
12), a Celtic people in the SE. of Germany, 
subject to the Quadi (Tac. Germ. 43). 

Gracchanus, M. Jinius, assumed his cogno- 
men on account of his friendship with C. Grac- 
chus. He wrote a work, De Potestatibus, 
which gave an account of the Roman constitu- 
tion and magistracies from the time of the kings. 
Tt was addyessed to T. Pomponius Atticus, the 
father of Cicero’s friend (Cie. Legg. iii. 20, 
49; Plin. xxxiii. 86; Varr. Z. L. vi. 88). This 
work, which appears to have been one of great 
value, is lost, but some parts of ib are cited by 
Joannes Lydus (de Magistr. i. 24). 

Gracchus, Sempronius, plebeian.—l, Tib., 
a distinguished general inthe second Punic war. 
In 3.c, 216 he was magister equitum to the 
dictator, M. Junius Pera; in 215 consul for the 
first time; and in 218 consul for the second 
time. In 212 he fell in battle against Mago, 
at Campi Veteres, in Lucania (Liv. xxy. 15). 
His body was sent to Hannibal, who honoured 
it with a magnificent burial —8, Tib., was tri- 
bune of the plebs in 187; and although per- 
sonally hostile to P. Scipio Africanus, he 
defended him against the attacks of the other 
tribunes, for which he received the thanks 
of the aristocratical party. Soon after this 
occurrence Gracchus was rewarded with the 
hand of Cornelia, the youngest daughter of P. 
Scipio Africanus. In 181 he was praetor, and 
received Hispania Citerior as his province, 
‘where he carried on the war with great success 
against the Celtiberians (Liv. xl. 48). After 
defeating them in battle, he gained their con- 
fidence by his justice and kindness. He re- 
turned to Rome in 178; and was consul in 177, 
when he was sent against the Sardinians, who 
hadrevolted. He reduced them to complete sub- 
mission in 176, and returned to Rome in 175. 
He brought with him so large a number of 
captives, that they were sold for a mete trifle, 
which gave rise to the proverb Sardi venales 
(Liv. xli. 7; Aurel. Vict. de Vir. Ill. 57), In 
169 he was censor with ©. Claudius Pulcher, 
and was consul a second time in 168. He had 
twelve children by Cornelia, all of whom died 
at an early age, except the two tribunes, Tibe- 
rius and Gaius, and a daughter, Cornelia, who 
was married to P. Scipio Africanus thé younger. 
(Cie. Brut, 27, 104.) —8. Tib., elder son of No. 
2, lost his father at an early age. He was 
educated together with his brother Gaius by 
his illustrious mother, Cornelia, who made it 
the object of her life to render her sons worthy 
of their father and of her own ancestors. She 
was assisted in the education of her children 
by eminent Greeks, who exercised great influ- 
ence upon the minds of the two brothers, and 
among whom we haye especial mention of 
Diophanes of Mytilene, Menelaus of Marathon, 
and Blossius of Cumae. Tiberius was nine 
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years older than his brother Gaius; and al. 
though they grew up under the same influence, 
andtheir characters resembled each other in 
the main outlines, yet they differed from each 
other in several important particulars. Tibe- 
rius was inferior to his brother in talent, but 
surpassed him in the amiable traits of his gentle 
nature: the simplicity of his demeanour, and 
his calm dignity, won for him the hearts of 
the people. His -eloquence, too, formed a 
strong contrast with the passionate and im- 
petuous harangues of Gaius; for it was tem- 
perate, graceful, persuasive, and, proceeding as 
it did from the fulness of his own heart, it found 
a ready entrance into the hearts of his hearers, 
Tiberius served in Africa under P. Scipio Afri- 
canus the younger (who had married his sister), 
and was present at the destruction of Car- 
thage (146). In 187 he was quaestor, and in 
that capacity he aceompanied the consul, Hos- 
tilius Mancinus, to Hispania Citerior, where he 
gained both the affection of the Roman soldiers 
andthe esteem and confidence of the victori- 
ous enemy. ‘The distressed condition of the 
Roman people had deeply excited the sympa- 
thies of Tiberius. As he travelled through 
Etruria on his journey to Spain, he observed 
with grief and indignation the deserted state 
of that fertile country; thousands of foreign 
slaves in chains were employed in cultivating 
the land and tending the flocks upon the im- 
mense estates of the wealthy, while the poorer 
classes of Roman citizens, who were thus 
thrown out of employment, had scarcely their 
daily bread or a clod of earth to call their own, 
He resolved to use every effort to remedy this 
state of things by endeavouring to create an 
industrious middle class of agriculturists, and 
to put a check upon the unbounded avarice of 
the ruling party, whose covetousness, combined 
with the disasters of the second Punic war, had 
completely destroyed the middle class of small 
landowners. With this view, he offered him- 
self as a candidate for the tribuneship, and 
obtained it for the year 133. The agrarian law 
of Licinius, which enacted that no one should 
possess more than 5600 jugera of public land, 
had never been repealed, but had for a long 
series of years been totally disregarded. The 
first measure, therefore, of Tiberius was to 
propose a bill to the people, renewing and 
enforcing the Licinian law, but with the modi- 
fication, that besides the 600 jugera allowed 
by that law, anyone might possess 260 jugera 
of the public land for each of his sons, ‘This 
clause, however, seems to have been limited to 
two: so that a father of two sons might occupy 
1,000 jugera of public land. The surplus was 
to be taken from them and distributed in small 
farms of 80 jugera among the poorer citizens, 
with permanent leases at a moderate rent, 
The business of measuring and distributing the 
land was to be entrusted to triumvirs, who were to 
be elected annually. This measure encountered 
the most vehement opposition from the senate 
and the aristocracy, and they got one of the 
tribunes, M. Octavius, to put his intercessio or 
veto upon the bill. When neither persuasions 
nor threats would induce Octavius to with- 
draw his opposition, the people, upon the pro- 
position of Tiberius fas unconstitutional 
measure), deposed Octavius from his office. The 
law was then passed, and the triumvirs 
appointed to carry it into execution were Tib, 
Graccbus, App. Claudius, his father-in-law, 
and his brother C. Gracchus, who was then 
little more than twenty years old, and was 
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serving in the camp of P. Scipio at Numantia. 


About this time Attalus died, bequeathing his 
kingdom and his property to the Roman 
people. Gracchus thereupon proposed that 
this property should be distributed among the 

eople, toenable the poor who were to receive 
ate to purchase the necessary implements, 
cattle, and the like. When the time came for 
the election of the tribunes for the following 
year, Tiberius again offered himself as a can- 
didate. The senate declared that it was illegal 
for anyone to hold this office for two consecu- 
tive years; but Tiberius paid no attention to 
the objection. While the tribes were voting, 
a band of senators, headed by P. Scipio-Nasica, 
rushed from the senate house into the forum 
and attacked the people. Tiberius was killed 
as he was attempting to escape. He was pro- 


_bably about thirty-five years of age at the time 


of his death. (Plut. Tib. Gracch.; Appian, 
B.C. i. 9-17; Vell. Pat. ii. 2; index to Cicero). 
—There can be no dovbt that the motives of 
Tiberius were pure, and that he came forward 
from a genuine desire to remedy the abuses of 
the land occupation and to ameliorate the con- 
dition of the poorer citizens. Unfortunately 
he adopted a revolutionary method in illegally 
deposing his colleague, and by his subsequent 
methods for gaining the support of the popu- 
lace against the senate gaye some colour for 
the undoubtedly false accusation that he was 
seeking power for himself, which led some even 
vf the more moderate men to approve of his 
death. [See also Dict. of Antiq. art. Agrariae 
Leges.|—4. C., brother of No. 3, was in Spain 
at the time of his brother’s murder, as has been 
already stated. He returned to Rome in the 
following year (132), but kept aloof from public 
affairs for some years. In 126 he was quaestor, 
and went to Sardinia, under the consul L. 
Aurelius Orestes, and there gained the appro- 
bation of his superiors and the attachment of 
the soldiers. The senate attempted to keep 


him in Sardinia, dreading his popularity in 


Rome: but after he had remained there two 
years, he left the province without leave, and 
returned to the city in 124. Urged on by the 
popular wish, and by the desire of avenging 
the cause of his murdered brother, he became 


-a candidate for the tribuneship of the plebs, 


and was elected for the year 123. His reforms 
were far more extensive than his brother’s, in 
fact they amounted to revolution, and such was 
his influence with the people that he carried 
all he proposed; and the senate were deprived 
of some of their most important privileges. 
His first measure was to secure the right of 
being elected tribune for two or more years 
in succession. Having gained this point, he 
proceeded to win over the populace by enacting 
that all citizens who applied should receive at 
a low price five modii of com—the beginning 
of the pernicious system of doles which more 
than anything else demoralised the proletariate 
of Rome, He then renewed his brother’s 
agrarian law, and also established colonies at 
Tarentum and Capua. He next passed laws for 
the benefit of the military levies, enacting that 
the soldiers should be equipped at the expense 
of the republic, and that no person under the 
age of seventeen should be drafted for the army. 
In order to weaken the power of the senate, 
and to set them at enmity with the monied 
commercial class, he enacted that the judices 
in the judicia publica, who had hitherto been 
elected from the senate, should in future be 
chosen from the equites, and that in every 
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year, before the consuls were elected, the 
senate should determine the two provinces 
which the consuls should have. Moreover, by 
enacting that the taxes of Asia should be put 
up for auction at Rome, he threw both the 
farming of the taxes and the judicial trial for 
extortionate taxation into the hands of the 
equites. This plan, though it secured him 
support, was certain to cause corruption and 
extortion in the system of provincial tax-gather- 
ing.—Gaius was elected tribune again for the 
following year, 122. The senate, finding it im- 
possible to resist the measures of Gaius, 
resolved if possible to destroy his influence 
with the people. For this purpose they per- 
suaded M. Livius Drusus, one of the colleagues 
of Gaius, to propose measures still more popu- 
lar than those of Gaius. The people allowed 
themselves to be duped by the agent of the 
senate, and the popularity of Gaius gradually 
waned. During his absence in Africa, whither 
he had gone as one of the triumyirs to esta- 
blish a colony at Carthage, in accordance with 
one of his own laws, his party had been con- 
siderably weakened by the influence of Drusus 
and the aristocracy, and many of his friends 
had deserted his cause. He failed in obtaining 
the tribuneship for the following year (121); 
and when his year of office expired, his enemies 
began to repeal several of his enactments. 
Gaius appeared in the forum to oppose these 
proceedings. Antullius, one of the attendants 
of the consul Opimius, was slain by the friends 
of Gaius. Opimius gladly availed himself of this 
pretext to persuade the senate to confer upon 
him unlimited power to act as he thought best 
for the good of the republic, Fulvius Flaccus, 
and the other friends of Gaius, called upon him 
to repel force by force: but he refused to arm, 
and while his friends fought in his defence, he 
fled to the grove of the Furies, where he fell by 
the hand of his slave, whom he had commanded 
to put him to death. The bodies of the slain, 
whose number is said to have amounted to 3000, 
were thrown into the Tiber, their property was 
confiseated, and their houses demolished. All 
the other friends of Gracchus who fell into the 
hands of their enemies were thrown into prison 
and there strangled.—It is impossible to allow 
to C. Gracchus that freedom from personal 
motives—of ambition as well as of revenge— 
which ennobled his brother. That he also was 
in many points reforming abuses is undeniable ; 
but his methods were revolutionary and vio- 
lent, and were in some degree the cause of a 
century of wars which more judicious and 
gradual reform might possibly have avoided. 
Two of his measures, the gifts of corn, and the 
baits offered to the equites were calculated to 
work great evil in the state. In ability, how- 
ever, he was his brother’s superior, and his 
death by what was unjustifiable violence has 
transferred much of the blame to his oppo- 
nents. (Plut. C. Gracch.; Appian, B. C. i. 21- 
26; index to Cicero.) 

Gradivus. [Mans.] 

Graeae ([paia:)—that is, ‘the old women ’— 
daughters of Phorcys and Ceto, were three in 
number, Pephredo, Enyo, and Dino, and were 
also called Phorcides. They had grey hair 
from their birth; and had only one tooth and 
one eye in common, which they borrowed from 
each other when they wanted them. They 


| protected their sisters, the Gorgons, and dwelt 
| outside the light of sun and moon beyond Wes- 


tern Libya. Aeschylus (who gives them the 
bodies of swans) makes them one of the stages 
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in the wanderings of Io, and they appear in the 
the story of Perseus. [Prrsnus.] Roscher and 
other recent mythologists maintain that the 
story, like that of the Gorgons, arose from 
thunderclouds: a tooth is said to represent 
lightning in Aryan mythology, and the pass- 
ing of the eye and the tooth to signify the 
lightning flashing from cloud to cloud. It must 
be confessed that this does not seem an obvious 
or natural idea to connect with a thunderstorm. 
It may perhaps be enough to regard them as 
personifying old age. The conception is more 
Eke Norse than Greek mythology, and may 
possibly have been passed on to Greece from a 
northern people. 

Graecia or Hellas (7 “EAAds), a country in 
Europe, the inhabitants of which were called 
Graeci or Hellénes (“EAAnves). Among the 
Greeks Hellas was used in general to signify 
the abode of the Hellenes, wherever they might 
happen to be settled. Thus the Greek colo- 
nies of Cyrene in Africa, of Syracuse in Sicily, 
of Tarentum in Italy, and of Smyrna in Asia, 
are said to be in Hellas; but before the western 
colonies were founded, Delos was about the 
centre of the Hellenic world. Latin geographers 
limited the name Hellas to Middle Greece, ex- 
cluding the Peloponnessus and all that lies 
north of the Malian Gulf. Eastern nations 
called the Hellenes generally ‘Ionians’; western 
nations knew them as ‘ Greeks ’ (see below). In 
the most ancient times Hellas was a small dis- 
trict of Phthiotis in Thessaly, in which was 
situated a town of the same name (JJ. ii. 683; 
Thuc.i. 3; Strab. 431). As the inhabitants of 
this district, the Hellenes, gradually spread 
over the surrounding country, their name was 
adopted by other tribes, who became assimilated 
in language, manners, and customs to the 
original Hellenes; till at length the whole of 
the N. of Greece from the Ceraunian and Cam- 
bunian mountains to the Corinthian isthmus 
was designated by the name of Hellas.* In 
later times even Macedonia, and the S. part of 
Illyria were sometimes reckoned part of Hellas. 
The Romans called the land of the Hellenes 
Graecia, whence we have derived the name of 
Greece. They probably gave this name to the 
country from their first becoming acquainted 
with the tribe of the Graeci, who were said to be 
descended from Graecus, a son of Thessalus, 
and who appear at an early period to have dwelt 
on the W. coast of Epirus (cf. Aristot. Meteor. 
i. 4),—Hellas, or Greece proper, including 
Peloponnesus, lies between the 86th and 46th 
degrees of N. latitude, and between the 21st and 
26th degrees of EH. longitude. Its’ greatest 
length from Mt. Olympus to Cape Taenarus is 
about 250 English miles: its greatest breadth 
from the W. coast of Acarnania to Marathon 
in Atticais about 180 miles. Its area is some- 
what less than that of Portugal; yet so deeply 
is the land indented by arms of the sea that 
Greece has as many miles of sea coast as Spain 
and Portugal together, and no spot even in 
Thessaly or Arcadia is more than forty miles 
from the sea. The rivers of Greece have the 
character of torrents, not one being navigable 
even for boats: few of them have any volume 
of water in the dry season of the year, the 
Achelous, which has the respectable course of 
100 miles, the Peneusand Alpheus. The other 
rivers of Greece, however renowned, carry down 


* Epirus is, for the sake of convenience, usually in- 
cluded in Hellas by modern geographers, but was 
excluded by the Greeks themselves, as the Epirots were 
not regarded as genuine Hellenes, 
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little water in the summer, and many are 
at that time dried up altogether. On the N. 
it was separated by the Cambunian and Cerau- 
nian moduntains from Macedonia and Illyria; 
and on the other three sides it is bounded by 
the sea; namely, by the Ionian sea on the W., 
and by the Aegaean on the H. and S. It is 
one of the most mountainous countries of Eu- 
rope, and possesses few extensive plains (those 
of Thessaly and Boeotia alone are really large), 
and few continuous valleys. The inhabitants 
were thus separated from one another by bar- 
riers which it was not easy to surmount, and 
were naturally led to form separate political 
communities; while the numerous inlets of sea, 
mentioned above, led to maritime enterprise in 
most of these small states. Bonds of union for 
all were found in their national games, which 
were the great festivals of their common 
religion, and in their common Amphictyonie 
council, At a later time the N. of Greece was 
generally divided into ten districts: Hprrus, 
THESSALIA, ACARNANIA, AnTOLIA, Doris, Lo- 
cris, Puocis, Borotia, ArtTica and Mnearis, 
The 8S. of Greece or Peloponnesus was usually 
divided into ten districts likewise: CormnTHIA, 
Srcyonza, Puurasra, AcHara, Enis, MessENnrA, 
Lacontca, Cynurta, ARcouts and Arcapra. An 
account of the geography, early inhabitants, and 
history of each of these districts is given in sepa- 
rate articles. Of the earliest inhabitants we know 
very little. The Carians and Leleges were both 
regarded as barbarous people, and may have 
been of altogether alien stock. On the other hand, 
the term ‘Pelasgian’ seems to have included 
every prehistoric people of the lands after- 
wards Hellenic, yet the Pelasgi may have been 
merely an earlier immigration of the same race. 
[CarEs; LELEGES; Prxasai.] The numerous 
Phoenician trading ports gave at any rate a large 
Semitic element alike of blood and of civilisa- 
tion. [Capmus.] In Crete especially all those 
nationalities left their traces. To Homer the 
Greeks were Achaeans or Argives or Danai; 
but the relationship of the Achaeans to the 
Pelasgi, or whether they were really distinct, 
remains an open question, as does also the 
origin of the dynasty which ruled in the Ho- 
meric Argos. [ACHAEI; PrLops.] 

Graecia Magna or G. Major (4 pmeydAn 
‘EAAds), a name given to the districts in the S. 
of Italy inhabited by the Greeks. This name 
was never used simply to. indicate the S. of 
Italy ; it was always confined to the Greek cities 
and their territories, and did not include the 
surrounding districts, inhabited by the Italian 
tribes. It appears to have been applied chiefly 
to the cities on the Tarentine gulf, Tarentum, 
Sybaris, Croton, Caulonia, Siris (Heraclea), 
Metapontum, Locri, and Rhegium; but it also 
included the Greek cities on the W. coast, such 
as Cumae and Neapolis. Strabo extends the 
appellation even to the Greek cities of Sicily. 
The name of the country before the Greek 
colonisation is said to have been OENOTRIA 5 
the first writer who used the term 7 meydAn 
‘EAAds was Polybius (ii. 89; cf. Strab. p. 253). 
Cicero speaks of Magna Graecia (de O7. iii. 34, 
&e.). ‘Graecia Major’ is also found in Livy and 
Ovid (Liv. xxxi.7; Ov. Fast. iv. 64). 

Graioceli (Caes. B. G. i. 10), a Gallic people 
of the Cottian Alps, occupying the country be- 
tween the Ceutrones (who lived in T'arentaise, 
or upper valley of the apa and the Caturiges 
(who lived in the upper valley of the Durance). 
West of them were the Vocontii (who lived about 
Grenoble). It is therefore plain that the 
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country of the Graioceli was the Mawrienne, or 
valley of the Ave, onthe French side of Mt. Cenis, 
which pass (or rather the little Mt. Cenis) was 
erossed by Caesar as the shortest way to Further 
Gaul. The name lingered in the corrupt form 
“Garocelia’ for the Maurienne and ‘S. Joannes 
Garocellius’ for St. Jean de Maurienne. 

Grampius Mons. [Gravpivus.] 

Granicus (pdvicos: Koja-Chaiz), a river of 
Mysia Minor, rising in M. Cotylus, the N. sum- 
mit of Ida, and falling into the Propontis (Sea 
of Marmara): memorable as the scene of the 


first of the three great victories by which Alex- 


ander the Great overthrew the Persian empire 
(B.c. 834), and, in a less degree, for a victory 
gained upon its banks by Lucullus over Mith- 
ridates, 73 (IU. xii. 21; Strab. p. 587; Arrian, 
An. 1,18; Plut. Alex. 24, Ducuwll. 11). 

Granis ([pdvis: Khisht), a river of Persis, with 
a royal palace on its banks. It fell into the 
Persian Gulf near Taoce. (Arrian, Ind. 89.) 

Granius, Q., a clerk employed by the auc- 
tioneers at Rome to collect the money at sales, 
lived about B.c. 110. He was a friend of Luci- 
lius, and was celebrated for his wit. (Cic. de 
Or. 60, 244, Brut. 48, 160, ad Att. vi. 3.) 

Granius Licinianus, a historian, probably of 
the 2nd century 4.D. (Macrob. i. 16, 30; Solin. 
Polyb. ii. 12). Wrote a short history of the 
Roman republic in about forty books: parts of 
books 26, 28, and 36 are extant, relating to 
events 163-78 B.c. He pays minute attention 
to omens and prodigies. He alludes (p. 8) to the 
completion of the Olympieum at Athens: which 
makes his date at least as late as Hadrian’s 
reign. Ed. by Perz, Lips. 1858. 

Graniia ([pavova: Graan), ariver in the land 
of the Quadijand the SE. of Germany, and a 
tributary of the Danube, on the banks of which 
M. Aurelius wrote the Ist book of his Medita- 
tions (Antonin. Comment, i. 17). 

Gratiae. [CHanrires.] 

Gratianus, 1. Emperor of the Western Em- 
pire, A.D. 367-383, son of Valentinian I., was 
raised by his father to the rank of Augustus in 
867, when he was only eight years old. On the 
death of Valentinian in 875, Gratian did not 
succeed to the sole sovereignty ; as Valentinian 
IL, the half-brother of Augustus, was proclaimed 
Augustus by the troops. He was educated by 
Ausonius, whom he rewarded in 879 with the 
consulship. By the death of his uncle, Valens 
(378), the Eastern empire devolved upon him ; 
but the danger to which the East was exposed 
from the Goths led Gratian to send for Theo- 
dosius, and appoint him emperor of the East 
(879). Gratian was fond of quiet and repose, 


Gratianus, Roman Emperor, A.D. 867-383. 


Obv., head of Gratianus, D. N. GRATIANVS AVG.; 
rev., Genius of Rome holding Victory, VRBS ROMA. 


and was greatly under the influence of ecclesi- 
astics, especially of Ambrose of Milan. He 
became unpopular with the army. Maximus 
was declared emperor in Britain, and crossed 
over to Gaul, where, in the neighbourhood of 
Paris, he defeated Gratian, who was overtaken 
and slain in his flight after the battle. (Aurel. 
Vict. Epit, 45-48; Zos, vi, 12-86; Zonar. xiii, 
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17; Auson. Gratiarwm Actio.)—2. A usurper, 
who assumed the purple in Britain, and was 
murdered by his troops about feur months after- 
wards (407) (Oros. vii. 40). He was succeeded 
by Constantine. [Constanrinus, No. 3.] 

Gratianopolis. [Cunaro. 

Gratiarum Obdllis (Xapitwy Addos, Hat. iv. 
175: Hills of Tarhounah), a range of wooded 
hills running parallel to the coast of N. Africa 
between the Syrtes, and containing the source 
of the Crnyps and other small rivers. 

Gratidianus. (Graripivs.] 

Gratidius. 1. M., of Arpinum, great-uncle of 
Cicero. He proposed a lex tabellariafor Arpi- 
num in 115, and was opposed by Cicero’s grand- 
father, who had married his sister, Gratidia. 
He was killed in the war of Antonius against the 
pirates, B.c. 103. (Cic. Legg. iii. 16, 36, Brut. 45, 
168.)—2. His son, M. Marius Gratidianus, was 
adopted by the brother of C. Marius, and was 
proscribed by Sulla and murdered by Catiline. 
He had been praetor in 86 and had won popular 
favour by an edict about the coinage. (Cic. Legg. 
l.c., Brut. l.c., de Off. iii. 16, 67; Plin. xxxiii. 
182.) —3. M., legate of Q. Cicero in Asia 61-59: 
perhaps a grandson of No. 1 (Cie. Face. 21, 49). 

Grattius or Gratius (to whom the cognomen 
Faliscus is also given, but with no good autho- 
rity), a contemporary of Ovid (Pont. iv. 16, 34), 
and the author of an uninteresting didactic 
poem on Hunting (Cynegetica). Edited in 
Poet. Lat. Min. by Bihrens, Lips. 1879. 

Gratus, Valérius, procurator of Judaea from 
A.D. 15 to 27, and the immediate predecessor of 
Pontius Pilate (Jos. Ant. xviii. 6). | 

Graupius Mons, in Caledonia (Grampian 
Hills). [There is no doubt that Graupius, not 
Grampius, is the form known to the Romauis: 
though whether Grampian is a corruption of 
Graupian or preserves the true original name it 
is impossible to say.] This is a general term 
for the ranges separating the highlands of 
Perthshire from the lowlands, and extending to 
Aberdeenshire. Somewhere at the foot of the 
Grampians Agricola, having crossed the Forth, 
fought with Galgacus (Tac. Agr. 29), The site 
may possibly be, as some maintain, near Comrie 
in Perthshire, in the valley of the Harn. Here 
there are traces of a Roman camp at Dalginross, 
which claims to preserve the name of Galgacus, 

Graviscae, an ancient city of Etruria, sub- 
ject to Tarquinii, was colonised by the Romans 
B.C. 188, and received new colonists under 
Augustus. It was situated in the Maremma, 
and its air was unhealthy (¢ntempestae Gra- 
viscae, Virg. Aen. x. 184) ; whence the ancients 
ridiculously derived its name from aér gravis. 
Its ruins are on the right bank of the river 
Marta, about two miles from the sea, where are 
the remains of a magnificent arch, (Liv. xl, 
29; Vell. Pat. i. 15; Strab. p. 225.) 

Gregoras, Nicéphorus, a Byzantine histo- 
ylan, about A.D. 1295-1359. His work is in 
thirty-eight books, of which only twenty-four 
have been printed. It begins with the capture 
of Constantinople by the Latins in 1204, and goes 
down to 1859; the twenty-four printed books 
contain the period from 1204 to 1851. Edited 
by Schopen, Bonn, 1829. 

Grégorius (fpynydpios). 1. Surnamed Nazi- 
anzénus, and usually called Gregory Nazian- 
zen, bishop of Constantinople a. D. 880-390.—2. 
Nyssenus, bishop of Nyssa about 372-394.—3. 
Thaumaturgus, bishop of Neocaesarea about 
A.D. 240. [See Dict. of Christian Biography.] 

Grudii, a people in Gallia Belgica, subject to 
the Neryii, N, of the Scheldt (Caes. B. G. v. 89). 
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Grumentum (Grumentinus: Saponara), a 
town in the interior of Lucania on the road from 
Beneventum to Heraclea, mentioned in the 2nd 
Punic war (Livy. xxiii. 87, xxvii. 41; Strab. p. 254). 

Grumum (Grumo), a town of Apulia, fourteen 
miles SW. of Barium (Ba7%). 

Gryllus (TpvAAos), elder son of Xenophon, fell 
at the battle of Mantinea, B..c, 362, after he had, 
according to some accounts, given Epaminondas 
his mortal wound (Paus. viii. 9, 5, x. 8, 11). 

Grynia or -ium (Ipvveia, Tpivioy : Porto 
Glymi), a fortified city on the coast of the Sinus 
Elaiticus, in the §. of Mysia, between Elaea and 
Myrina, 70 stadia from the former and 40 from 
the latter; celebrated for its temple and 
oracle of Apollo, who is hence called Grynaeus 
Apollo (Virg. Aen. iv. 345). It possessed also a 
good harbour. Parmenion, the general of Alex- 
ander, destroyed the city (Hdt. i. 149; Strab. p. 
622; Diod. xvii. 7). 

Gryps or Gryphus (pv), a griffin, a fabulous 
animal, dwelling in the Rhipaean mountains, be- 
tween the Hyperboreans and the one-eyed Ari- 
maspians, and guarding the gold of the north. 
The Arimaspians mounted on horseback, and 
attempted to steal the gold, and hence arose the 
hostility between the horse and griffin. (Hdt. 
iil. 116, iv. 18, 27; Paus. i. 24, 6, viii. 2,8; Ael. 
H A. iy. 27; Plin. vii. 10.) Hesiod seems to 
have been the first Greek who mentions griffins 
(Schol. ad Aesch. Pv. 803), and next Aristeas, 
The idea of the griffin came from the East: the 
figure is found in sculptures of Persia, Phoe- 
nicia, and Egypt, from which country it passed 
probably to Mycenae, where a griffin dagger has 
been found. It is a common figure on vases. 
The griffin was among the attributes of Apollo. 

Gugerni or Guberni, a people of Germany, 
probably of the same race as the Sigambri, 
crossed the Rhine, and settled on its left bank, 
between the Ubii and Batavi (Tac. Hist. iv. 
28, v. 16; Plin. iy. 106). 

Gulussa, a Numidian, second son of Masi- 
nissa, and brother to Micipsa and Mastanabal. 
On the death of Masinissa, in B. c. 149, he suc- 
ceeded along with his brothers to the dominions 
of their father. (Livy. xlii. 28; Pol. xxxix. 1; 
Sall. Jwg.5,85.) He left a son, named Masstva. 

Guntia (Gwnzberg), a town in Vindelicia, be- 
tween Campodunum and Augusta Vindelicorum 
(Augsburg). 

Guraeus (Iovpaios, Tappotas), a river of India, 
flowing through the country of the Guraei (in 
the NW. of the Punjab) into the Cophen. 

Gurulis (Cugliert), a town in the west of 
Sardinia, a few miles inland (Ptol. iii. 8, 7). 

Guttones. [Gorut.] 

Gyarus or Gyara (4 Tvapos, ra Tvapa: 
Tvapevs: Chiwra or Jura), one of the Cyclades, 
a small island, twelve miles in circumference, 
SW. of Andros, poor and unproductive, and in- 
habited only by fishermen (Strab. p. 485; Plin. 
iv. 69, viii. 82). Under the emperors it was a 
place of banishment (Awde aliquid brevibus 
Gyaris et carcere dignwm, Juv. i. 738). ' 

ayés or Gyges (Cins, Tvyys), son of Uranus 
(Heaven) and Ge (Earth), a hundred-handed 
giant, who made war upon the gods (Oy. Fast. 
a Hor. Od. ii. 17, 14; Gicanrss). 

ygaeus Lacus (4 Tvyain Aluyn: Lake of 
Marmora), a small lake in Lydia, between the 
rivers Hermus and Hyllus, N. of Sardis, the 
necropolis of which city was on its banks. It 
was afterwards called Coloé (Il. xx. 891; Hat. 
1.93; Strab. p. 626), 

Gygés (Cyns), the first king of Lydia of the 
‘ynasty of the Mermnadae, dethroned Candau- 
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les, and succeeded to the kingdom, as related 
under CanpauuEs. He reigned B.c. 716-678. 
He sent magnificent presents to Delphi, and 
carried on various wars with the cities of Asia 
Minor, such as Miletus, Smyrna, Colophon, and 
Magnesia. ‘The riches of Gyges’ became a 
proverb (Hdt. i. 7-14; Paus. iv. 21, 5). 

Gylippus (vamos), a Spartan, son of Clean- 
dridas, was sent as the Spartan commander to 
Syracuse, to oppose the Athenians, B. c. 414. 
Under his command the Syracusans annihilated 
the great Athenian armament, and took Demo- 
sthenes and Nicias prisoners, 413. (Thue. vi. 
93-vii. 86, vili.13.) In 404 he was commissioned 
by Lysander, after the capture of Athens, to 
carry home the treasure; but by opening the 
seams of the sacks underneath, he abstracted a 
considerable portion. The theft was discovered, 
and Gylippus went into exile. (Plut. Lys. 16, 
Nic. 28; Diod. xiii. 106; Athen. p. 234.) 

Gymnésiae. [(Barzanzs.] 

Gymnosophistae (Cuuvocodioral), a sect of 
Indian ascetic philosophers, who went about 
naked (Curt. viii. 9, 33; Plut. Alez. 64). 

Gynaecopolis (TuvacdroAts or TuvaKkdv 
méAis), a city in the Delta of Egypt, on the W. 
bank of the Canopie branchof the Nile, between 
Hermopolis and Momemphis. 

Gyndes (Tvvdys), a river of Assyria, rising in 
the country of the Matieni (in Kurdistan), and 
flowing into the Tigris, celebrated through the 
story that Cyrus the Great drew off its waters 
by 360 channels (Hadt. i. 189). 

Gyrton, Gyrtona (lupréy, Tuprévn: Tup- 
tévios: ny. Tatari, Ru.), an ancient town in 
Pelasgiotis in Thessaly, on the Peneus (Jl. iis 
738; Thue. ii. 22; Strab. p. 439). 

Gythéum, Gythium (7d Tvéewyv, Tver: 
Tvdedrns: Palaeopolis, nr. Marathonisi), an 
ancient town on the coast of Laconia, founded 
by the Achaeans, lay near the head of the 
Laconian bay, SW. of the mouth of the river 
Eurotas. It served as the harbour of Sparta, 
and was important from a military point of view. 
In the Persian war the Lacedaemonian fleet 
was stationed at Gytheum, and the Athenians 
under Tolmides burnt the Lacedaemonian 
arsenal, B.c. 455 (Thuc. i. 102). After the 
battle of Leuctra (370) it was taken by Epami- 
nondas (Xen. Hell. vi. 5, 32). In 195 it was 
taken by Flamininus, and made independent of 
Nabis, tyrant of Sparta; whereupon it joined 
the Achaean League (Liv. xxxiy. 29; Strab. p. 
363; Paus. ili. 21, 8). 

Gyzantes ([v(avres), a people in the W. part 
of Libya (N. Africa), whose country was rich in 
honey and wax. Probably dwelt in Byzacium. 
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’ Hadés or Plito (“Aidns, MAotrwy, or poeti- 
cally ’Atdns, ’Aidwvevs, TlAoureds), the God of 
the Nether World. His name is from 4-id¢iy 
(the dark, unseen god): a less probable sugges- 
tion is ‘the god of the earth or underworld’ 
from ala. Hades was son of Cronus and Rhea, 
and brother of Zeus and Poseidon (I/. xy. 187). 
Hesiod (Th. 453) adds two other sisters, Hestia 
and Demeter. His wife was Persephidne or 
Proserpina, the daughter of Demeter, whom he 
carried off from the upper world, as is related 
elsewhere. [DEMETER; PERsEPHONE.] In the 
division of the world among the three brothers, 
Hades obtained the Nether World, the abode 
of the shades, over which he ruled. Hence he 
is called the infernal Zeus (Zeds karay@dvios or 
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Odvi0s), or the king of the shades (tvat évépwy). 
(1. ix. 457, xv. 191; Aesch. Pr. 627; Paus. ii. 
24,4.) He possessed a helmet (like the ‘ cap of 
darkness’ in Northern myths) which rendered 
the wearer invisible, and later traditions stated 
that this helmet was given him as a present by 
the Cyclopes after their delivery from Tartarus. 
Ancient story mentions both gods and men who 
were honoured by Hades with the temporary 
use of this helmet. (JJ. v. 845; Hes. Scut. 22; 
Aristoph. Ach. 890; Apollod.i. 6,2.) His cha- 
yacter is described as fierce and inexorable, 
whence of all the gods he was most hated by 
mortals. He kept the gates of the lower world 
closed (and is therefore called MvAdprns), that 
no shades might be able to escape or return to 
the region of light (ZU. viii. 367; Paus. v.20 1). 
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the surnames which described him personally, 
or his realm, such as MoAvdéyuwy, he was known 
as Clymenus ‘ the Illustrious’ (perhaps to propi- 
tiate him) at Hermione (Paws. ii. 35,5), and in the 
Eleusinian mysteries as Eubuleus, 7.e. the god 
who counsels well for mankind in giving them 
rest from their labours (Cornut. N..D.35). The 
name Pluto (MAovrwy) marks a new departure 
in his attributes. As Hades he was the severe 
and sterile god, giving no fruits and father of 
no children (that he was father of the Furies is 
a late tradition ef. Servius, ad Aen.i. 86). But, 
perhaps from the influence of the Hleusinian 
mysteries, the god of the underworld came to 
be regarded as the god of the earth and all that 
it gives (an old and primitive idea of course, but 
new as applied to Hades). Therefore wealth 

: and fruits were given by 
him, and he was wor- 
shipped as TAovrwy (care- 
fully to be distinguished 
from the personified riches 
TlAovros, or Plutus). The 
name is first traceable 
in the Attic writers early 
in the fifth cent. B.C. 
and eventually prevailed, 
though not to the entire 


“Aidns (cf. Plat. Crat. p. 
403). In art the represen- 


tations of Hades (not fre- 
quent) have the same 
character as those of Zeus, 
but are distinguished by 
the sterner countenance, 
the shaggy hair (some- 
times with a wolfskin cap) 
and beard, and attributes 
such as the cock, the wolf, 
and the pomegranate, or 
Cerberus at his side. As 
Pluto or “A:dns-TlAotrav 
the god has a more gra- 
cious expression, and the 
attributes also vary : most 
frequently he has a cornu- 
copia and carries a sceptre 
or a two-pronged fork, 
which some take for an 


agricultural implement, 


and others believe to be a 


late and spurious addition. 


The figures of Serapis or 


Zeus-Serapis have often 


Hades and Persephone seated on a thr 
conversation. 
goddess PHERSIPNAI, i.e. Persephone. 
(Dennis, Etruria, ii. 58.) 


When mortals invoked him, they struck the 
earth with their hands; the sacrifices which 
were offered to him and Persephone consisted 
of black sheep; and the person who offered the 
sacrifice had to turn away his face (IJ. ix. 567; 
Od. x. 527). The ensign of his power was a 
staff, with which, like Hermes, he drove the 
ehades into the lower world. There he sat upon 
a throne with his consort Persephone, as grim 
in appearance (in this period of the myth) as 
himself (ZZ. ix. 457; Pind. Ol. ix. 85). He ap- 


_ pears seldom in story, since he rarely left his 


nether realm. The exceptions were, when he 
carried off Persephone, and when he went to 
Olympus to be cured by Paeon of the wound 


dealt to him by Heracles (IJ. v, 895). Besides | 


one and engaged apparently in earnest 
Above the god is the inscription EITA, i.e. 
rom an Etruscan tomb at Orvieto. 


been confused with those 
of Hades-Pluto, because 
Serapis isrepresented with 
a three-headed dog beside 
him. His distinguishing 
mark is the modius upon 
his head, [Smraprs.]—The kingdom of Hades, 
z.e.the underworld. The Homeric Hades is a dark 
sunless abode within the earth, the entrance to 
which lies in a, grove of black poplars beyond 
the stream of Ocean (Jl. xx. 61; Od. x. 508). 
Here are the asphodel meadows, a dull and 
cheerless place (Od. xi. 489), even if Orion 
can still pursue his occupation of hunting (Wd, 
xi. 539, 578, xxiv. 13). Beyond this was Erebus, 
the place of darkness and the abode of Hades 
and Persephone, to which Odysseus did not pene- 
trate. There is a general idea of vastness and 
of gloom or twilight with unsubstantial inarti- 
culate ghosts, who twitter like bats, flitting 
about among whom appear more distinctly the 
figures of the heroes. The dead in Od. xi, axe 


ades, and above the 


exclusion of the name - 
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unsubstantial images of the living persons 
without flesh or bones or recollection; yet con- 
sciousness and memory can be recalled when 
they drink the blood. But even in Homer be- 
sides this unreal, impersonal existence there 
are traces of a belief in conscious life, as in the 
twenty-fourth book of the Odyssey. The descrip- 
‘ions of Minos, Orion and~Heracles resuming 
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The art representations of the underworld are 
frequent in vase paintings; the punishments of 
Sisyphus &c. date back as far as black-figure 
vases. of the seventh century B.c. Itis probable 
that such paintings, especially those of Poly- 
gnotus in the Lesche at Delphi (Paus. x. 19), 
did not merely follow the popular idea but in 
some measure formed it. 


Hermes presenting a Soul to Hades and Persephone. (Pict. Ant. Sepulcri Nasonum, tab. 8.) 


their old life, and the punishment of Tantalus 
and Sisyphus would also imply a conscious life ; 
but there are reasons for considering the whole 
passage in Od. xi. 565-627 a later introduction ; 
and such probably is the 24th book also. In 
post-Homeric authors rocky hollows or caves 
are regarded as entrances to Hades: e.g. those 
at Colonus, the Italian Cumae, Hermione and 
Taenarus, and the approach is cut off by streams 
flowing underground (Styx, Cocyrus, AcHE- 
Ron]; over these the buried dead are ferried by 
Cuaron, and on the opposite shore CERBERUS 
keeps guard. The underworld is regarded now 
(which it probably was not to Homer) as a place 
where the life of the upper world and its amuse- 
ments can be repeated. It is also a place of 
retribution [see Tanrauus, SisypHus, Ion, 
DanarwEs]. The dead are judged, the Asiatics 
by Rhadamanthus, the Europeans by Aeacus, 
Minos being the referee for doubtful cases (Plat. 
Gorg. p. 524). Triptolemus also in the Hleusi- 
nian account acts as a judge. This difference 
of state led to the separation of Tartarus (in 
Homer only the prison of Titans) from the rest 
of Hades by the blazing Pyriphlegethon which 
flows between (cf. Plat. Rep. x. p. 616 a; Verg. 
Aen. vi. 548), In the asphodel meadows were 
those who deserved neither great bliss nor 
punishment ; the places of reward were separate 
altogether. [Euystum, Fortunatorum In- 
suLAE.] In Virgil, however (Aen. vi.)7 Elysium 
is placed in Hades. Although a more hopeful 
conception of the future life was introduced 
with the Eleusinian religion and by the philo- 
sophers, and the underworld was not like that 
of Homer, to which Achilles would prefer the 
life of a serf, yet very few Greeks looked for- 
ward to it as a gain in comparison with life in 
the upper world. The Roman Orcus was in the 
main borrowed, through poets and works of art, 
from the Greek idea, but with certain survivals 
of Italian belief [see Lanes, Manges, Lemures]. 


‘“Hadranum, [ApRAnuM.] 

Hadria, [Aprzra.] 

Hadriani or Adriani, near the river Rhyn- 
dacus, on the frontiers of Mysia and Bithynia. 

Hadrianopolis. 1. (‘Adpavdreais: ‘Adpiavo- 
mrodirns: Adrianople), a town in Thrace, on the 
right bank of the Hebrus, in an extensive plain, 
founded by the emperor Hadrian. It was 
strongly fortified ; possessed an extensive com- 
merce; and in the middle ages was the most 
important town in the country after Constan- 
tinople. (Amm. Mare, xiy. 11; Eutrop. vi. 8.)— 
2. A town in Bithynia.—8, A town of Phrygia. 

Hadrianothéra or -ae (‘AdpiavovOhpa), a city 
in Mysia, on the road between Pergamus and 
Miletopolis, founded by the emperor Hadrian 
(Dio Cass. lxix. 10; Vit. Hadr. 20). 

Hadrianus, P. Aelius, usually called Ha- 
drian, Roman emperor, A.D. 117-138, was bern 
at Rome, A.D. 76. His family belonged, like 
that of Trajan, to Italica, in Spain. He lost 
his father at the age of ten, and was brought 
up by his kinsman Ulpius Trajanus (afterwards 
emperor) and by Caelius Attianus. From an 
early age he studied with zeal the Greek 
language and literature. At the age of fifteen 
he went to Spain, where he entered upon his 
military career: and he subsequently served 
as military tribune in Lower Moesia. After 
the elevation of Trajan to the throne (98), he 
married Julia Sabina, a grand-daughter of Tra- 
jan’s sister Marciana. This marriage was 
brought about through the influence of Plotina, 
the wife of Trajan; and from this time Ha- 
drian rose rapidly in the emperor's favour. He 
was raised successively to the quaestorship (101), 
praetorship (107), and consulship (109). He ac- 
companied Trajan in most of his expeditions, and 
distinguished himself in the second war against 
the Dacians, 104-106; was made governor of 
Pannonia in 108; and subsequently fought 
under Trajan against the Parthians, When 
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Trajan’s serious illness obliged him to leave 
the Hast, he placed Hadrian at the head of the 
army. Trajan died at Cilicia on his journey to 
Rome (117). Before his death, as was alleged, 
probably influenced by Plotina, he appointed 
Hadrian as his successor. Hadrian was pro- 
claimed emperor by the legions in Syria, and 
the senate ratified the election. Hadrian’s first 
care was to make peace with the Parthians, 
which he obtained by relinquishing the con- 
quests of Trajan east of the Euphrates. He 
returned to Rome in 118, but almost imme- 
diately afterwards set out for Moesia, in conse- 
quence of the invasion of this province by the 
Sarmatians. After making peace with the 
Sarmatians, and suppressing a formidable con- 
spiracy which had been formed against his 
life by some of the most distinguished Roman 
nobles, all of whom he put to death, he re- 
turned to Rome in the course of the same 
year. He sought to obtain the goodwill of the 
senate by gladiatorial exhibitions and liberal 
largesses, and he also cancelled all arrears of 
taxes due to the state for the last fifteen years. 
The remainder of Hadrian’s reign was disturbed 
by few wars. He spent the greater part of his 
reign in travelling through the various pro- 
vinces of the empire, in order that he might 
inspect personally the state of affairs in the 
provinces, and apply the necessary remedies 
wherever mismanagement was discovered. He 
began these travels in 119, visiting first 
Gaul, Germany, and Britain, in the latter of 
which countries he caused a wall to be built 
from the Solway to the mouth of theriver Tyne. 
[Brirannia.] He afterwards visited Spain, 
Africa, and the East, and took up his residénce 
at Athens for three years (123-126). Athens was 
his favourite city, and he conferred upon its in- 
habitantsmany privileges. The most important 
war during his reign was that against the Jews, 
which broke out in 181. The Jews had revolted 
in consequence of the establishment of a colony 
under the name of Aelia Capitolina on the site 
of Jerusalem, and of their having been forbid- 
den to practise the rite of circumcision. The 
war was carried on by the Jews as a national 
struggle with the most desperate fury, and was 
not brought to an end till 186, after the country 
had been nearly reduced to a wilderness. 
During the last few years of Hadrian’s life, his 
health failed. He became suspicious and cruel, 
and put to death several persons of distinction. 
As he had no children, he adopted L. Aelius 
Verus, and gave him the title of Caesar in 136. 
Verus died on the 1st of January, 188, where- 
upon Hadrian adopted Antoninus, afterwards 
surnamed Pius, and conferred upon him like- 
wise the title of Caesar. In July in the same 
year, Hadrian himself died, in his 62nd year, 
and was succeeded by ANTonINUS:—The reign of 
Hadrian may be regarded as one of the hap- 
piest periods in Roman history. His policy 
was to preserve peace with foreign nations, and 
not to extend the boundaries of the empire, but 
to secure the old provinces, and promote their 
welfare. He paid particular attention to the 
administration of justice in the provinces as well 
as in Italy. His reign forms an epoch in the 
history of Roman jurisprudence. It was at 
Hadrian’s command that the jurist Salvius 
Julianus drew up the edictwm perpetuwm, 
which formed a fixed code of laws. Some of 
the laws promulgated by Hadrian are of a 
truly humane character, and aimed at im- 
proving the public morality of the time. The 
various cities which he visited received marks 
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of his favour or liberality; in many places he 
built aqueducts, and in others harbours or 
other public buildings, either for use or orna- 
ment. But what has rendered his name more 
illustrious than anything else are the numerous 
and magnificent architectural works which he 
planned and com- 
menced during his 
travels, especially 
at Athens, in the 
8. part of which 
he built an entirely 
new city, ‘Novae 
Athenae.’ We can- 
not here enter into 
an account of the 
numerous _ build- 
ings he erected; it 
is sufficient to di- 
rect attention to 
his villa at Tibur, 
which has been a 
real mine of trea- 
sures of art, and his mausoleum at Rome, 
which forms the groundwork of the present 
Castle of St. Angelo, Hadrian was a patron of 
learning and literature, as well as of the arts, 
and he cultivated the society of poets, scholars, 
rhetoricians, and philosophers. He founded at 
Rome a scientific institution under the name of 
Athenaeum, which continued to flourish for a 
long time after him. He was himself an author, 
and wrote numerous works both in prose and in 
verse, all of which are lost, with the exception 
of a few epigrams in the Greek and Latin Antho- 
logies, which lack evidence of their authorship. 
The well known address to his soul— 

Animula vagula blandula, 

Hospes comesque corporis, 

Quae nunc abibis in loca 

Pallidula, rigida, nudula—- 

Nec ut soles dabis jocos ? 


is attributed to him by his biographer. (Life 
of Hadrian in Seript. Hist. Awg.; Dio Cass 
lxix.; Aurel. Vict. Hp. 14; Zonar. xi. 23.) 

Hadrianus, therhetorician. [ADRIANUS.] 

Hadrimétum or Adrimétum (Adpiun: 
Hammeim), flourishing city founded by the 
Phoenicians in N. Africa, on the E. coast of 
Bycazena, of which district it was the capital 
under the Romans. It had not sided with 
Carthage and was left a free city after the third 
Punic war. Trajan made it a colony; and it 
was afterwards called Justinianopolis. (Strab. p. 
884; Sall. Jug. 19; Plin, v. 25; Pol. xv. 5; 
Procop. B. V. i. 17, ii, 28.) 

Haemon (Afuwyj. 1. Son of Pelasgus and 
father of Thessalus, from whom the ancient 
name of Thessaly, Haemonia or Aemonia, was 
believed to be derived. The Roman poets 
frequently use the adjective Haemonius as 
equivalent to Thessalian. (Strab. p. 443; 
Dionys. i. 17; Plin. iv. 28.)—2, Son of Lycaon, 
and the reputed founder of Haemonia in 
Arcadia (Paus. vii. 44)—8. Son of Creon of 
Thebes, was destroyed, according to some 
accounts, by the sphinx (Apollod. it. 5, 8). 
But, according to other traditions, he was in 
love with Antigone, and killed himself on 
hearing that she was condemned by his father 
to be entombed alive, [ANTIGONE.] 

Haemoénia (Afuovia). {Hanmon, No. 1.] 

Haemus (Aiuos), son of Boreas and Orithyia 
(wife of Rhodope), and father of Hebrus. As he 
and his wife presumed to assume the names of 
Zeus and Hera, both were metamorphosed into 
mountains. (Oy, Met. vi. 87.) 


Hadrianus, Roman Emperor, 
A.D. 117-188, 
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Haemus (6 Afuos, 7d Aiuov: Balkan), a lofty 
range of mountains, separating Thrace and 
Moesia, extended from M. Scomius, or, accord- 
ing to Herodotus, from M. Rhodope on the W. 
to the Black Sea on the E. The highest point 
of the range is about 8000 feet above the sea. 
There are several passes over them; but the 
one most used in antiquity-was in the W. part 
of the range, called ‘Succi’ or ‘Succorum 
angustiae,’ also ‘Porta Trajani ’ (Sulw Der- 
bend), between Philippopolis and Serdica 
(Sophia). The later province of ‘Haemi- 
montus’ in Thrace derived its name from this 
mountain. (Hdt. iv. 49; Strab. p. 313; Amm. 
Mare. xxi. 10, xxvii. 4.) 

Hagno (‘Ayvé), the nymph of a spring on Mt. 
Lycaeus in Arcadia. The local legend makes 
this the birthplace of Zeus, who was brought up 
by the nymph. In times of drought the priest 
of Zeus Lycaeus conjured rain by dipping an 
oak bough into the spring of Hagno. (Paus. viii. 
31,2; 82,2; 47,2.) 

Hagnon (“Ayvwy), an Athenian who founded 
the colony of Ampurports, B.c. 487 (Thue. iv. 
102; Diod. xii. 32). 

Hagnis (‘A-yvovs, -odvros: ‘Ayvoto.s: near 
Markopulo), ademus in Attica, W. of Paeania, 
belonging to the tribe Acamantis. 

Halae (‘Adal,’AAm, ’AAal: ‘Adueds). 1. H. 
Araphénides (’Apapyvides), a demus in Attica, 
belonging to the tribe Aegeis, was situated on 
the E. coast of Attica, and served as the harbour 
of Brauron: it possessed a temple of Artemis 
(Strab. pp. 839, 446).—2, H. Aexonides (Aitw- 
vides), a demus in Attica, belonging to the tribe 
Cecropis, situated on the W. coast (Strab. p. 
398).—8. A town, formerly of the Opuntii Locri, 
afterwards of Boeotia, situated on the Opuntian 
gulf (Strab. p. 405). 

Hales (“Adys). 1. A river of Ionia in Asia 
Minor, near Colophon, celebrated for the cold- 
ness of its water (Liv, xxxvii. 36).—@, A river in 
the island of Cos. 

Halésa ("AAaoa: Halesinus: Torre di Pitti- 
neo), a towri on the N. coast of Sicily, on the 
river Halésus (Pittineo), was founded by the 
Greek mercenaries of Archonides, a chief of the 
Siculi, and was originally called Archonidion. 
It was in later times a municipium, exempt 
from taxes. (Strab. pp. 266, 272; Cic. Verr. iii, 
73; Diod. xiv. 16.) 

Halésus, a chief of the Auruncans and 
Oscans, the son of a soothsayer, and an ally of 
Turnus, was slain by Evander. He came to 
Italy from Argos in Greece, whence he is called 
Agamemnonius, Atrides, or Argolicus. He is 
said to have founded the town of Falerii. (Oy. 
Am, iii. 18, 81, Fast. iv. 73; Serv. ad Aen. vii. 
723; Plin, iii. 51.) 

Halex. [Aurx.] 

Haliacmon (‘Adrdkyov: Vistriza), an impor- 
tant river in Macedonia, rises in the Tymphaean 
mountains, forms the boundary between Eor- 
daea and Pieria, and falls into the Thermaic 
gulf in Bottiaeis (Hdt. vii. 127; Strab. p. 
330). Caesar (B. C. iii. 86) incorrectly makes 
it the boundary between Macedonia and Thes- 


aly, 
faliartus (‘AXlapros : “AAidptios: Mazi), an 
ancient town in Boeotia on the 8. of the lake 
Copais. It was destroyed by Xerxes in his in- 
vasion of Greece (B.c. 480), but was rebuilt, and 
appears as an important place in the Pelopon- 
nesian war. Under its walls Lysander lost his 
iife (395). It was destroyed by the Romans 
a7), because it supported Perseus, king of 
acedonia, and its territory was given to the | 
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Athenians. (Il. ii. 503; Hymn. in Apoll. 2483 
Strab, p. 411; Paus. ix. 82, 5.) 

Halias (‘AAids: ‘Adveds), a district on the 
coast.of Argolis between Asine and Hermione, 
so called because fishing was the chief occu- 
pation of its inhabitants. Their town was 
called aaa (‘AAcat) or Haliés (‘Adue?s) Strab. 
p. 873. 

Halicarnassus (‘AAikapvacods, Ion. ‘AAt 
kapynoods : “AXikapyacoeds, Halicarnassensis, 
Halicarnassius: Budrwm, Ru.), a celebrated 
city of Asia Minor, stood in the SW. part of 
Caria, on the N. coast of the Sinus Ceramicus, 
opposite to the island of Cos. It was said to 
have been founded by Dorians from Troezen, 
and was at first called Zephyra. It was one of 
the six cities that originally formed the Dorian 
Hexapolis, but it was early excluded from the 
confederacy, as a punishment for the violation, 
by one of its citizens, of a law connected with 
the common worship of the Triopian Apollo. 
(Hdt. i. 144.) With the rest of the coast of 
Asia Minor, it fell under the dominion of the 
Persians, at an early period of whose rule Lyg- 
damis made himself tyrant of the city, and 
founded a dynasty which lasted for some gene- 
rations. His daughter Artemisia assisted 
Xerxes in his expedition against Greece [ARTE- 
mistA, No. 1]. Her grandson Lygdamis was 
overthrown by a revolution, in which Herodotus 
is said to have taken part [Hnroporus]. In 
the Peloponnesian war, we find Halicarnassus, 
with the other Dorian cities of Caria, on the 
side of the Athenians; but we do not know 
what was its form of government, until the re- 
establishment, by Hmcatomnus, of a dynasty 
ruling over all Caria, with its capital first at 
Mylasa, and afterwards at Halicarnassus, and 
virtually independent of Persia: before B.c. 380. 
It seems not unlikely that both this and the 
older dynasty of tyrants of Halicarnassus, were 
a race of native Carian princes, whose as- 
cendency at Halicarnassus may be accounted 
for by the prevalence of the Carian element in 
its population at an early period. Hecatomnus 
left three sons and two daughters, who all suc- 
ceeded to his throne in the following order: 
Mausolus, Artemisia, Idrieus, Ada, Pixodarus, 
and Ada again. In z.c. 334, Alexander took 
the city, after an obstinate defence by the 
Persian general Memnon, and destroyed it 
(Arrian, An. i. 28). From this blow it never re- 
covered, although it continued to be celebrated 
for the Mausoleum, a magnificent edifice which 
Artemisia II. built as a tomb for Mausolus, and 
which was adorned with the works of the most 
eminent Greek sculptors of the age. Frag- 
ments of these sculptures, which were dis- 
covered built into the walls of the citadel of 
Budrum, are now in the British Museum [Dict. 
of Antiq. art. Mausolewm). With the rest of 
Caria, Halicarnassus was assigned by the Ro- 
mans, after their victory over Antiochus the 
Great, to the government of Rhodes, and was 
afterwards united to the province of Asia. The 
city was very strongly fortified, and had a fine 
harbour, which was protected by the island of 
ARCONNESUS: its citadel was called Salmacis 
(SaAparls) from the name of a spring which 
rose from the hill on which it stood. Hali- 
carnassus was the birthplace of the historians 
Heropotus and Dionysius. (Hdt. i. 144, iii, 
14, vil. 99; Strab. pp. 658, 656; Cic. ad Q. Fr. 
i. 1; Tac. Ann. iv. 55.) 

Halicyae (‘AArkva:: Halicyensis), a town in 
the NW. of Sicily, between Entella and Lily- 
baeum, was long in the possession of the 


ny 
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 erian immigrants from Crete. 


_ ethnographical as well as political. 
| the Indo-European races which peopled the W. 
| part of Asia Minor from the Semitic (Syro- 
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Carthaginians, and in Cicero’s time was a muni- 

cipium (Diod. xiy. 48; Cic. Ver". iii. 7, 40). 
Halimiis (‘AA:uods, -ovyros: ‘AAwmovotos), a 


* demus of Attica, belonging to the tribe Leontis, 


on the W. coast, a little S. of Athens. 

Halirrhothius (‘AAippd610s), son of Poseidon 
and HKuryte, attempted to violate Alcippe, 
daughter of Ares and Agraulos, but was slain 
by Ares. Ares was brought to trial by Poseidon 
for this murder, on the hill at Athens, which 
was hence called Areiopagus, or the Hill of Ares. 
(Apollod. iii<14, 2; Paus. i. 21,7, 28, 5.) An- 
other story makes Halirrhothius fall by his own 
axe when he was trying to cut the sacred olive 
of Athene (Serv. ad Georg. i. 18). 

Haliiisa (‘AAvodca: ? Karavt),an island in the 
Argolic gulf (Paus. ii. 34, 8). 

Halizones (‘AAi(wves, and -o1), a people of 
Bithynia, with a capital city Alybe (AAUBn), 
mentioned by Homer as allies of the Trojans 
(Zl. ii. 856, v. 89; Strab. pp. 549, 677). 

Halmydessus. [Saumypzssvus.] 

Halmyris (‘AApupis, sc. Alfuny), a bay of the 
Black Sea formed by the 8. mouth of the Da- 
nube, with a town of the same name (Plin. iv. 79). 

Halonésus (“AAdyvynoos, “AAdvynoos: ‘Adovh- 
cos, ‘AAovnoitns: Khiltodromia), an island of 
the Aegaean sea, off the coast of Thessaly, and 
E. of Sciathos and Peparethos, with a town of 
the same name upon it. The possession of this 
island occasioned great disputes between Philip 
and the Athenians: there is a speech on this 
subject among the extant orations of Demo- 
sthenes, but it was probably written by Heges- 


| ippus, who was head of the embassy sent to 


demand restitution of the island. (Strab. p. 


| 486; Ptol. iii.13, 47 ; Dem. de Cor. p. 248, § 69; 


Aeschin. Ctes. 80.) 
Halosydné (‘AdAocvdvyn), ‘the Sea-born,’ a 


/ surname of Amphitrite and Thetis (Od. iv. 404; 
| Ll. xx. 207). 


Haluntium. [Auunrium.] 

Halus. [Atus.] : 

Halycus (“Advxos: Platani), a river in the 
S. of Sicily, which fiows into the sea near Hera- 
clea (Diod. xy. 17, xvi. 82). ae 

Halys (“Adus: Kizil-Irmak, i.e. the Red 
River), the greatest river of Asia Minor, rises 


| in that part of the Anti-Taurus range called 
| the Paryadres, on the borders of Armenia Minor 


and Pontus, and after flowing W.by S. through 
Cappadocia, turns to the N. and flows through 
Galatia to the borders of Paphlagonia, where it 


_ takes a NE. direction, dividing Paphlagonia 


from Pontus, and at last falls into the Kuxine 
(Black Sea) between Sinope and Amisus. In 
early times it was a most important boundary, 
It divided 


Arabian) races of the rest of SW. Asia; and it 


| separated the Lydian empire from the Medo- 


Persian, until, by marching over it to meet 
Cyrus, Croesus began the contest which ended 
in the overthrow of the Lydian empire. (Hat. 
i. 53, 72, 75; Strab. pp. 534, 544, 546.) 

Hamadryades. [Nympuaz.] 

Hamae, a town in Campania, between Capua 
and Cumae (Liv. xxiii. 35). 

Hamaxitus (‘Auatitds), a small town on the 
coast of the Troad, near the promontory Lectum; 
said to have been the first settlement of the Teu- 
The surround- 
ing district was called ‘Auatirfa. Lysimachus 
remoyed the inhabitants to Alexandria Troas. 
‘Near Hamaxitus was a temple of Apollo 

Smintheus. regarding which Strabo tells a story 


' 


rina, and fortified Drepanum. 
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that the colonists had been told to settle where 
their enemies issued from the earth, and that 
at this spot their leathern shields were devoured 
by an army of field mice (Strab. p. 604; ef. Ael. 
H. A. xii. 5). For the various explanations of 
Apollo Smintheus, see p. 89. Some support for 
the belief that,the myth refers, not to a totem, 
but to a real plague of mice or voles may be 
derived from Aristot. H. A. vi. 87, p. 580 B. 

Hamaxobii (‘AuatdB.01),a people in European 
Sarmatia, in the neighbourhood of the Palus 
Maeotis, were a nomad race, as their name 
signifies (Ptol. iii. 5, 19). 

Hamilear (ApidAras). 1. Son of Hanno, or 
Mago, commander of the great Carthaginian 
expedition to Sicily, B.c. 480, which was de- 
feated and almost destroyed. by Gelo at 
Himera. [Grio.] Hamilcar fell in the battle 
(Hat. vii. 156).—2. Surnamed Rhodanus, was 
sent by the Carthaginians to Alexander after 
the fall of Tyre, B.c. 332. On his return home 
he was put to death by the Carthaginians for 
having betrayed their interests (Justin. xxi. 
6).—8. Carthaginian governor in Sicily at the 
time that Agathocles was rising into power. At 
first he supported the party at Syracuse which 
had driven Agathocles into exile, but he after- 
wards espoused the cause of Agathocles, who 
was thus enabled to make himself master of 
Syracuse, 317 (Justin. xxii. 2; Diod. xix. 5, 71).— 
4. Son of Gisco, succeeded the preceding as 
Carthaginian commander in Sicily, 311. He 
carried on war against Agathocles, whom he 
defeated with great slaughter, and then obtained 
possession of the greater part of Sicily; but he 
was taken prisoner while besieging Syracuse, 
and was put to death by Agathocles (Diod. xx. 
29; Justin. xxii. 7).—5. A Carthaginian general 
in the first Punic war, must be carefully dis- 
tinguished from the great Hamilcar Barca [No. 
6]. In the third year of the war (262) he suc- 
ceeded Hanno in the command in Sicily, and 
carried on the operations by land with success. 
He made himself master of Enna and Cama- 
In 257 he com- 
manded the Carthaginian fleet on the N. coast 
of Sicily, and fought a naval action with the 
Roman consul C. Atilius Regulus. In the fol- 
lowing year (256), he and Hanno commanded 
the great Carthaginian fleet which was de- 
feated by the two consuls M. Atilius Regulus 
and L, Manlius Vulso, off Ecnomus, on the S, 
coast of Sicily. He was afterwards one of the 
commanders of the land forces in Africa opposed 
to Regulus (Diod. xxiii. 9; Pol. i. 24-30).— 
6, Surnamed Barca, an epithet supposed to be 
related to the Hebrew Barak, and to signify 
‘lightning.’ It was merely a personal appella- 
tion, and is not to be regarded as a family name, 
though from the great distinction that he ob- 
tained, we often find the name of Barcine ap- 
plied either to his family or to his party in the 
state. He was appointed to the command of the 
Carthaginian forces in Sicily, in the eighteenth 
year of the first Punic war, 247. At this time 
the Romans were masters of the whole of Sicily, 
with the exception of Drepanum and Lily- 
baeum, both of which were blockaded by them 
on the land side. Hamilcar established himself 
with his whole army on a mountain named 
Herct’ (Monte Pellegrino), in the midst of the 
enemy’s country, and in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of Panormus, one of their most im- 
portant cities. Here he sueceoded in maintaining 
his ground, to the astonishment alike of friends 
and foes, for nearly three years. In 244 he 
abruptly quitted Herct®, and took up a still 
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stronger position on Mt. Eryx, after seizing the 
town of that name. Here he also maintained 
himself in spite of all the efforts of the Romans 
to dislodge him. After the great naval defeat 
of the Carthaginians by Lutatius Catulus (241), 
Hamilcar, who was still at Eryx, was entrusted 
by the Carthaginian government with the con- 
clusion of the peace with the Romans. (Pol. i. 
56-66; Zonar. viii. 16; Nep. Hamile. 1.)—On 
his return home, he had to carry on war in 
Africa with the Carthaginian mercenaries, whom 
he succeeded in subduing after an arduous 
struggle of three years (240-238) (Pol. i. 86-88). 
Hamilcar now formed the project of establish- 
ing in Spain a new empire, which should not 
only be a source of strength and wealth to 
Carthage, but should be the point from whence 
he might at a subsequent period renew hostili- 
ties against Rome. He crossed over into Spain 
soon after the termination of the war with the 
mercenaries ; but we know nothing of his ope- 
rations in the country, save that he obtained 
possession of a considerable portion of Spain, 
partly by force of arms, and partly by negotia- 
tion (App. Hisp. 4; Pol. iii. 9). After remain- 
ing in Spain nearly nine years, he fell in battle 
(228) against the Vettones (Nep. Hamiile. 3; 
Strab. p.139; Liv. xxiv. 41). He was succeeded 
in the command by his son-in-law, Hasdrubal. 
Cato the elder bore testimony to his work in 
Spain when he exclaimed that there had been 
no king worthy to rank with Hamilcar. He 
left three sons, the celebrated Hannibal, Has- 
drubal, and Mago.—7. Son of Gisco, Cartha- 
ginian governor of Melite (Malta), which sur- 
rendered to the Romans, 218 (Liv. xxi. 51).— 
8. Son of Bomilcar, one of the generals in Spain, 
215, with Hasdrubal and Mago, the two sons of 
Barca. The three generals were defeated by 
the two Scipios, while besieging Iliturgi. (Liv. 
xxii. 49.).—9, A Carthaginian, who excited a 
general revolt of the Gauls in Upper Italy, 
about 200, and took the Roman colony of Pla- 
centia. On the defeat of the Gauls by the 
consul Cethegus in 197, he was taken prisoner. 
(Liv. xxiii. 38.) 

Hannibal (AvyiBas). 1. Son of Gisco, and 
grandson of Hamimcar [No.1]. In 409 he was 
sent to Sicily, at the head of a Carthaginian 
army to assist the Segestans against the Seli- 
nuntines. He took Selinus, and subsequently 
Himera also. In 406 he again commanded a 
Carthaginian army in Sicily along with Himilco, 
but died of a pestilence while besieging Agri- 
gentum. (Diod. xiii. 43-86; Xen. Hell. i. 1, 37.) 
—2. Son of Gisco, was the Carthaginian com- 
mander at Agrigentum, when it was besieged by 
the Romans, 262. After standing a siegeof seven 
months, he broke through the enemy’s lines, 
leaving the town to its fate. After this he 
carried on the contest by sea, and for the next 
year or two ravaged the coast of Italy; but in 
260 he was defeated by the consul Duilius. In 
259 he was sent to the defence of Sardinia. 
Here he was again unfortunate, and was seized 
by his own mutinous troops, and put to death 
(Pol. i. 17-24; Zonar. viii. 10)—8. Son of Ha- 
milecar (perhaps Hamiucar, No. 5), succeeded in 
carrying succours of men and provisions to 
Lilybaeum, when it was besieged by the Romans, 
250 (Pol. i. 44)—4, A general in the war of the 
Carthaginians against the mercenaries (240- 
238), was taken prisoner by the insurgents, and 
crucified (Pol. i. 82)—5, Son of Hamilar Barca, 
and one of the most illustrious generals of anti- 
quity, was born B.c. 247. He was only nine 
years old when his father took him with him into 
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Spain, and it was on this occasion that Hamilcar 
made him swear upon the altar eternal hostility 
to Rome. (Nep. Hann. 2; Pol. iii. 11; Liv. xxi. 
1; Appian, Hisp. 9; Val. Max. ix. 8,8.) Child 
as’he then was, Hannibal never forgot his vow, 
and his whole life was one continual struggle 
against the power and domination of Rome. 
He was early trained in arms under the eye of 
his father, and was present with him in the 
battle in which Hamilcar perished (228). 
Though only eighteen years old at this time, he 
had already displayed so much “courage and 
capacity for war, that he was entrusted by 
Hasdrubal (the son-in-law and successor of 
Hamilcar) with the chief command of most of 
the military enterprises planned by that general. 
He secured to himself the devoted attachment 
of the army under his command; and, accord- 
ingly, on the assassination of Hasdrubal (220), 
the soldiers unanimously proclaimed their 
youthful leader commander-in-chief, and the 
government at Carthage ratified the choice. 
Eannibal was at this time in the twenty-sixth 
year of hisage. There can be no doubt that he 
already looked forward to the invasion and con- 
quest of Italy as the goal of his ambition ; but 
it was necessary for him first to complete the 
work which had been so ably begun by his two 
predecessors, and to establish the Carthaginian 
power as firmly as possible in Spain. In two 
campaigns he subdued all the country 8S. of the 
Iberus, with the exception of the wealthy town 
of Saguntum. In the spring of 219 he proceeded 
to lay siege to Saguntum, which he took after a 
desperate resistance, which lasted nearly eight 
months (Pol. iii. 17; Liv. xxi. 6). Saguntum 
lay S. of the Iberus, and was therefore not in- 
cluded under the protection of the treaty which 
had been made between Hasdrubal and the 
Romans; but as it had concluded an alliance 
with the Romans, the latter regarded its attack 
as a violation of the treaty between the two 
nations. On the fall of Saguntum, the Romans 
demanded the surrender of Hannibal; and when 
this demand was refused, war was declared, and 
thus began the long and arduous struggle called 
the second Punic war. 
Hannibal quitted his winter-quarters at New 
Carthage and began his march to Italy with 
50,000 infantry and 9,000 cavalry. He crossed 
the Pyrenees, and marched along the 8. coast of 
Gaul. The Romans sent the consul P. Scipio 
to oppose him in Gaul; but when Scipio arrived 
in Gaul, he found that Hannibal had already 
reached the Rhone, and that it was impossible 
to overtake him. After Hannibal had crossed 
the Rhone, he continued his march up the left 
bank of the river as far as its confluence with 
the Isére. Here he struck away to the right 
and began his passage across the Alps. He 
probably crossed the Alps either by the pass 
of Mont Genévre or that of the Col de l’Argen- 
titre [see ALPES, p. 55].* His army suffered 


* It is impossible here to give in detail the reasons 
for adopting this view. They are in the main those 
set forth by Mr. Freshfield (Alp. Journ. xi. 274, where, 
however, the Argentiére is preferred); and followed by 
Arnold, Second Punic War, ed. 1886. It will suffice to 
state here (1) that the Little St. Bernard cannot be 
reconciled with Polybius : the W. side does not really 
agree with his narrative, and the long and broken 
valley of Aosta could not possibly be traversed in the 
two days and a half which he gives from the summit 
to the plains of the Po; (2) that the two passes men- 
tioned above (which coincide for a great part of the 
route) suit the narrative of Polybius better than the 
Mont Cenis, and are the only passes that agree with 
the narrative both of Polybiusand of Livy ; and they 
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much from the attacks of the Gaulish moun- 
taineers and from the natural difficulties of the 
road, which were enhanced by the lateness of 
the season (the beginning of October, at which 
time the snows had already commenced in the 
Alps). (Bol. iii. 40-56; Liy. xxi. 21-37; Strab. 
p. 209; Varro, ap. Sery. ad Aen. x. 18.) So 
heavy were his losses, that when he at length 
emerged into the plains of the Po, he had with 
him no more than 20,000 foot and 6000 horse. 
Here he halted under the skirts of the Alps 
(im? adthy thy rapéperay Tov AdTEwy), and then 
proceeded to attack the Taurini, who dwelt near 
(xpos 7H mapwpeta), and, being at enmity with his 
friends the Insubres, who dwelt further down 
the Po, would not accept his overtures. He 
stormed their chief place (probably at, or near, 
Turin), and by that time found it necessary to 
meet the Roman legions. During Hannibal’s 
march over the Alps, P. Scipio had sent on his 
own army into Spain, under the command of 
his brother Cneius, and had himself returned to 
Italy. He forthwith hastened into Cisalpine 
Gaul, took the command of the praetor’s army, 
which he found there, and led it against Hanni- 
bal. In the first action, which took place near 
the Ticinus, the cavalry and light-armed troops 
of the two armies were alone engaged; the 
Romans were completely routed, and Scipio 
himself severely wounded. Scipio then crossed 
the Po and withdrew to the hills on the left 
bank of the Trebia, where he was soon after 
joined by the other consul, Ti. Sempronius 
Longus. Here a second and more decisive 
battle was fought. The Romans were com- 
pletely defeated, with heavy loss, and the re- 
mains of their army took refuge within the walls 
of Placentia. This battle was fought towards 
the end of 218. Hannibal was now joined by 
all the Gaulish tribes, and he was able to take 
up his winter-quarters in security. Early in 
217 he descended by the valley of the Macra 
into the marshes on the banks of the Arno. In 
struggling through these marshes great num- 
bers of his horses and beasts of burden perished, 


and he himself lost the sight of one eye by a 


violent attack of ophthalmia. The consul F'la- 
minius hastened to meet him, and a battle was 
fought on the lake Trasimenus, in which the 
Roman army was destroyed ; thousands fell by 
the sword, among whom was the consul himself; 
thousands more perished in the lake, and no less 
than 15,000 prisoners fell into the hands of 
Hannibal. Hannibal now marched through the 
Apennines into Picenum, and thence into 
Apulia, where he spent a great part of the 
summer. The Romans had collected a fresh 
army, and placed it under the command of the 
dictator Fabius Maximus, who had prudently 
avoided a general action, and only attempted 
to harass and annoy the Carthaginian army. 
Meanwhile the Romans had made great prepa- 
rations for the campaign of the following year 
(216). The two new consuls, L. Aemilius Paulus 
and C. Terentius Varro, marched into Apulia, 
at the head of an army of little less than 90,000 
men. To this mighty host Hannibal gave battle 


are not contradicted by Varro. The Mont Genévre 
seems somewhat preferable to the Argentiére, which 
brings Hannibal too far S. of Turin and the Po. As 
far as the natural features of the four competing 
passes are concerned there is little to choose between 
them. Any attempt to make Polybius’s distances cor- 
respond with measured miles will of course be rejected 
by all who understand the conditions of mountain 
routes. Polybius takes account of days, and allows 
an average distance for each march, 
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in the plains on the right bank of the Aufidus, 
just below the town of Cannae. The Roman 
army was again annihilated: between 40,000 
and 50,000 men are said to have fallen in the 
field, among whom was the consul Aemilius 
Paulus, both the consuls of the preceding year, 
above eighty senators, and a multitude of the 
wealthy knights who composed the Roman 
cavalry. The other consul, Varro, escaped with 
a few horsemen to Venusia, and a small band of 
resolute men forced their way from the Roman 
camp to Canusium; all the rest were killed, 
dispersed, or taken prisoners. (Pol. iii. 60-117; 
Liv. xxi. 839-50; Appian, Annzb. 5-25 ; Zonar. ix. 
1.) This victory was followed by the revolt 
from Rome of most of the nations in the 8. of 
Italy. Hannibal established his army in winter- 
quarters in Capua, which had espoused his side. 
Capua was celebrated for its wealth and luxury, 
and the enervating effect which these produced 
upon the army of Hannibal became a favourite 
theme of rhetorical exaggeration in later ages. 
The futility of such declamations is sufficiently 
shown by the simple fact that the superiority of 
that army in the field remained as decided as 
ever. Still it may be truly said that the winter 
spent at Capua, 216-215, was in great measure 
the turning point of Hannibal’s fortune, and 
from this time the war assumed an altered cha- 
racter. ‘The experiment of what he could effect 
with his single army had now been fully tried, 
and, notwithstanding all his victories, it had 
decidedly failed ; for Rome was still unsubdued, 
and still provided with the means of maintain- 
ing a protracted contest. The Carthaginians 
were fatally hampered by their inability to take 
fortified towns. From this time the Romans 
in great measure changed their plan of opera- 
tions, and, instead of opposing to Hannibal one 
great army in the field, they hemmed in his 
movements on all sides, and kept up an army 
in eyery province of Italy, to thwart the opera- 
tions of his lieutenants, and check the rising 
disposition to revolt. It is impossible here to 
follow the complicated movements of the sub- 
sequent campaigns, during which Hannibal 
himself frequently traversed Italy in all direc- 
tions. In 215 Hannibal entered into negotia- 
tions with Philip, king of Macedonia, and 
Hieronymus of Syracuse, and thus sowed the 
seeds of two fresh wars. From 214 to 212 the 
Romans were busily engaged with the siege of 
Syracuse, which was at length taken by Mar- 
cellus in the latter of these years. In 212 
Hannibal obtained possession of Tarentum; 
but in the following year he lost the important 
city of. Capua, which was recovered by the 
Romans after a long siege. In 209 the Romans 
also recovered Tarentum. MHannibal’s forces 
gradually became more and more weakened ; 
and his only object now was to maintain his 
ground in the S. until his brother Hasdrubal 
should appear in the N. of Italy, an event to 
which he had long looked forward with anxious 
expectation. In 207 Hasdrubal at length crossed 
the Alps, and descended into Italy; but he was 
defeated and slain on the Metaurus, near Sena 
Gallica. [Hasprupat, No.38.] The defeat and 
death of Hasdrubal was decisive of the fate of 
the war in Italy. From this time Hannibal 
abandoned all thoughts of offensive operations, 
and collected together his forces within the 
peninsula of Bruttium. In the fastnesses of 
that wild and mountainous region he maintained 
his ground for nearly four years (207-203). He 
crossed oyer to Africa towards the end of 208 
| in order to oppose P. Scipio. In the following 
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year (202) the decisive battle was fought near 
Zama. Hannibal was completely defeated with 
great loss. All hopes of resistance were now 
at an end, and he was one of the first to urge 
the necessity of an immediate peace. The 
treaty between Rome and Carthage was not 
finally concluded until the next year (201). 
(Pol. vii. 1-4, viii., ix., xi, Riv. 1-10, xv. 1-19; 
Liv. xxiii-xxx.; Appian, Annib. 28 ff.) By this 
treaty Hannibal saw the object of his whole life 
frustrated, and Carthage effectually humbled 
before her imperious rival. But his enmity to 
Rome was unabated; and though now more than 
forty-five years old, he set himself to work to pre- 
pare the means for renewing the contest at no 
distant period. He introduced the most bene- 
ficial reforms into the state, and restored the 
ruined finances; but having provoked the enmity 
of a powerful party at Carthage, they denounced 
him tothe Romans as urging on Antiochus IIL., 
king of Syria, to take up arms against Rome. 
Hannibal was obliged to flee from Carthage, 
and took refuge at the court of Antiochus, who 
was at this time (193) on the eve of war with 
Rome. Hannibal in vain urged the necessity 
of carrying the war at once into Italy, instead 
of awaiting the Romans in Greece. On the de- 
feat of Antiochus (190), the surrender of Han- 
nibal was one of the conditions of the peace 
granted to the king (Pol. xxi. 14, xxii. 26). 
Hannibal, however, foresaw his danger, and 
took refuge at the court of Prusias, king of 
Bithynia. Here he found for some years a se- 
cure asylum; but the Romans could not be at 
ease so long as he lived; and T. Quintius Fla- 
minius was at length despatched to the court of 
Prusias to demand the surrender of the fugitive. 
The Bithynian king was unable to resist; and 
Hannibal, perceiving that fighting was impos- 
sible, took poison, to avoid falling into the hands 
of his enemies, about the year 183. (Liv. 
xxxix. 51; Nep. Hann. 12; Justin. xxxii. 4, 8; 
Zonar. ix. 21)—Of Hannibal’s abilities as a 
general it is unnecessary to speak: all the 
great masters of the art of war, from Scipio to 
the emperor Napoleon, have concurred in their 
homage to his genius. But in comparing Han- 
nibal with any other of the great leaders of 
antiquity, we must ever bear in mind the pecu- 
liar circumstances in which he was placed. 
Feebly and grudgingly supported by the govern- 
ment at home, he stood alone, at the head of an 
army composed of mercenaries of many nations. 
Yet not only did he retain the attachment of 
these men, unshaken by any change of fortune, 
for a period of more than fifteen years, but he 
trained up army after army ; and long after the 
veterans that had followed him over the Alps 
had dwindled to an inconsiderable remnant, his 
new levies were still as invincible as their pre- 
decessors. 

Hannibalis Castra, a port of Bruttium in the 
gulf of Scyllacium: it was perhaps near the 
mouth of the river Corace (Plin. iii. 95). 

Hanniballianus, 1. Son of Constantius 
Chlorus and his second wife Theodora, and half- 
brother of Constantine the Great. He was put 
to death in 337 on the death of Constantine. 
(Zonar. xii. 33; Zos. ii. 39.)—2. Son of the elder, 
brother of the younger, Delmatius, was also put 
to death on the death of Constantine (Amm. 
Mare. xiv. 1). 

Hanno (*Avywy), one of the most common 
names at Carthage. Only the most important 
persons of the name can be mentioned.—1, One 
of the Carthaginian generals who fought against 
Agathocles in Africa, B.c. 810 (Diod. xx. 10). 
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—2, Commander of the Carthaginian garrison 
at Messana, at the beginning of the first Punic 
war, 264. In consequence of his surrendering 
the.citadel of this city to the Romans, he was 
erucified’on his return home. (Pol.i.11; Zonar. 
viii. 8.)—38. Son of Hannibal, was sent to Sicily 
by the Carthaginians with a large force after the 
surrender of Messana to the Romans by another 
Hanno, 264. He carried on the war against the 
Roman consul Ap. Claudius. In 262 he again 
commanded in Sicily, but failed in relieving Agri- 
gentum, where Hannibal was besieged by the 
Romans. [Hannrpat, No. 2.| In 256 he com- 
manded the Carthaginian fleet, along with Ha- 
milear, at the great battle of Eenomus. (Pol. 
i. 18-27.)—4,. Commander of the Carthaginian 
fleet which was defeated by Lutatius Catulus off 
the Aegates, 241. On his return home, he was 
crucified. (Zonar. viii. 17.)\—5, Sumamed the 
Great, apparently for his successes in Africa. 
We do not, however, know against what nations 
of Africa his arms were directed, nor what was 
the occasion of the war. He was one of the 
commanders in the war against the mercenaries 
in Africa after the end of the first Punic war 
(240-238). From this time forward he appears 
to have taken no active part in any of the foreign 
wars or enterprises of Carthage. But his in- 
fluence in her councils at home was great; he 
was the leader of the aristocratic party, and, as 
such, the chief adversary of Hamilcar Barea 
and his family. On all occasions, from the 
landing of Barca in Spain till the return of 
Hannibal from Italy, a period of above thirty- 
five years, Hanno is represented as thwarting 
the measures of that able and powerful family, 
and taking the lead in opposition to the war with 
Rome, the great object to which all their efforts 
were directed. He survived the battle of Zama, 
202. (Appian, Hisp. 4, Pun. 34, 39 ; Pol. i. 73-78 ; 
Liy. xxi. 8, 10, 11, xxiii. 12, 18; Zonayr. viii. 22.) 
—6, A Carthaginian officer left in Spain by Han- 
nibal when that general crossed the Pyrenees, 
218. He was shortly afterwards defeated by Cn. 
Scipio, and taken prisoner (Pol. iii. 85, 76).—7. 
Son of Bomilcar, one of the most distinguished 
of Hannibal’s officers. He commanded the right 
wing at the battle of Cannae (216), and is fre- 
quently mentioned during the succeeding years 
of the war. In 203 he took the command of 
the Carthaginian forces in Africa, which he held 
till the arrival of Hannibal. (Pol. iii. 42, 114; 
Liv. xxv. 18.)—8, A Carthaginian general, who 
carried on the war in Sicily after the fall of 
Syracuse, 211. He left Sicily in the following 
year, when Agrigentum was betrayed to the 
Romans. (Liy. xxy. 40, xxvi. 40,)—9, The last 
commander of the Carthaginian garrison at 
Capua, when it was besieged by the Romans 
(212-911) (Liv. xxv. 15, xxvi. 12).—10, A Car- 
thaginian navigator, under whose name we 
possess a Periplus (aepimAous), which was ori- 
ginally written in the Punic language, and after- 
wards translated into Greek. The author had 
held the office of suffes, or supreme magistrate 
at Carthage, and he is said by Pliny to have 
undertaken the voyage when Carthage was in a 
most flourishing condition. Hence it had been 
conjectured that he was the same as the Hanno, 
the father or son of Hamilcar, who was killed 
at Himera, B. c. 480 ; but this is quite uncertain. 
In the Periplus itself Hanno says that he was 
sent out by his countrymen to undertake a 
voyage beyond the Pillars of Hercules, and to 
found Libyphoenician towns, and that he sailed 
with a body of colonists to the number of 30,000, 
On his return from his voyage, he dedicated an 
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HARMA 
account of it, inscribed on a tablet, in the temple 
of Cronos. It is therefore presumed that our 
Periplus is a Greek version of that Punic tablet. 
Edited by Falconer, Lond. 1797, with an English 
translation ; by K. Miiller, 1855. 

Harma (7d “Appa: ‘Apuarets). 1. A small 
place in Boeotia near Tanagra, said to have been 
so called from the harma or chariot of 
Adrastus, which broke down here, or from the 
chariot of Amphiaraus, who was here swallowed 
up by the earth along with his chariot (ZU. ii. 
499; Strab. p. 404; Paus. ix. 19, 4).—2. A small 
place in Attica, near Phyle. 

Harmatiis (Apuarois), a city and promontory 
on the coast of Aeolis in Asia Minor, on the 
Sinus Elaiticus (Thue. viii. 101). 

Harmodius and Aristogiton (‘Apuddios, 
*Apitotoyeltwy), Athenians, belonging to the 
ancient tribe of the Gephyraei, which according 
to some had come to Attica from Eretria, ac- 
cording to others from Boeotia, and of Phoeni- 
cian descent (Hdt. v.57; Strab. p. 404). They 
were the murderers of Hipparchus, brother of 
the tyrant Hippias, in B.c. 514. Aristogiton 
was strongly attached to the young and beauti- 
ful Harmodius. Hipparchus, as a disappointed 
rival, resolved to avenge the slight by putting 
upon him a public insult. Accordingly, he took 
care that the sister of Harmodius should be 
summoned to bear one of the sacred baskets in 
a religious procession, and when she presented 
herself for the purpose, he caused her to be 
dismissed as unworthy of the honour. This 
insult determined the two friends to slay 
both Hipparchus and his brother Hippias as 
well. They communicated their plot to a few 
friends; and selected for their enterprise the 
day of the festival of the great Panathenaea, 
the only day on which they could appear in 
arms without exciting suspicion. (Aristotle, 
*A@. 7roA. 18 denies that the people carried arms 
at the festival.) When the appointed time 
arrived the two chief conspirators observed one 
of their accomplices in conversation with 
Hippias. Believing, therefore, that they were 
betrayed, they slew Hipparchus. Harmodius 
was immediately cut down by the guards. 
Aristogiton at first escaped, but was afterwards 
taken, and was put to the torture; but he died 
without revealing any of the names of the con- 
spirators. Four years after this Hippias was 
expelled, and thenceforth Harmodius and 
Aristogiton obtained among the Athenians of 
all succeeding generations the character of pa- 
triots, deliverers, and martyrs—names often 
abused indeed, but seldom more grossly than in 
the present case. Their deed of private ven- 
geance formed a favourite subject of drinking 
songs. To be born of their blood was esteemed 
among the highest of honours, and their 
descendants enjoyed an immunity from public 
burdens, and entertainment in the Prytaneum. 
ig v. 55, vi. 109, 123; Thue. i. 20, vi. 54; 

lat. Symp. p.182; Aristot. Pol. v. 10, Rhet. 
ii, 24, ’A@. mod. 18, 58; Athen. p. 695; 
Aristoph. Ach. 942, Vesp. 1225; Isae. Dic. 
Her. § 47.) Their statues, made of bronze 
by Antenor, were set up in the Agora. When 
Xerxes took the city, he carried these statues 
away, and new ones, the work of Crrrras, were 
erected in 477. The original statues were 
afterwards sent back to Athens by Alexander 
the Great. It is a reasonable belief that the 
bronze statues at Naples are a copy of this 
group; for the attitudes are much the same as 
‘on a coin, a relief and a vase of Athens which 

 &re presumed to have this common origin. 


| against Thebes. f 
of Hriphyle, the necklace came into the hands 
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Harmonia (‘Apuovia), daughter of Ares and 
Aphrodite, or, according to others, of Zeus and 
Electra, the daughter of Atlas, in Samothrace. 
When Athene assigned to Cadmus the govern- 
ment of Thebes, Zeus gave him Harmonia for 
his wife,and all the gods of Olympus were 
present at the marriage. On the wedding-day 
Cadmus received a present of a necklace, which 
afterwards became fatal to all who possessed it. 
(Apollod. iii. 4,2; Hes. Th. 934; Diod. iy. 48; 
Pind. Pyth. iii. 167.) Harmonia accompanied 
Cadmus when he was obliged to quit Thebes, 
and shared his fate. [Capmus.] Polynices, who 
inherited the fatal necklace, gave it to Eriphyle, 
that she might persuade her husband, 
Amphiaraus, to undertake the expedition 
Through Atcmanon, the son 


of Arsinoé, next into those of the sons of 
Phegeus, Pronous and Agenor, and lastly into 
those of the sons of Alemaeon, Amphoterus and 
Acarnan, who dedicated it in the temple of 
Athene Pronoia at Delphi. (Apollod. iii. 7, 5; 
Athen. p. 232.) 

Harpagia, or -ium (‘Apiraryeta, or -dyioy), a 
small town in Mysia, between Cyzicus - and 
Priapus, the scene of the rape of Ganymedes, 
according to some legends (Strab. p. 587). 

Harpagus (“Aprayos). 1. A noble Median, 
whose preservation of the infant Cyrus, with the 
events consequent upon it, are related under Cy- 
rus. He became one of the generals of Cyrus, 
and conquered the Greek cities of Asia Minor. 
(Hat. i. 162-177.)—2. A Persian general, under 


Darius I., took Histiaeus prisoner (Hat. i, 28). 


Harpalus (“Apmados). 1. A Macedonian of 
noble birth, accompanied Alexander the Great 
to Asia, as superintendent of the treasury. 
After the conquest of Darius, he was left by 
Alexander in charge of the royal treasury, and 
of the satrapy of Babylon. Here, during 
Alexander’s absence in India, he gave himself 
up to luxury and squandered the treasures en- 
trusted to him. (Arrian, Anab. iii. 19; Plut. 
Alex. 35; Diod. xvii. 108.) When he heard 
that Alexander was returning from India, he 
fled from Babylon with about 5000 talents and a 
body of 6000 mercenaries, and crossed over to 
Greece, B.c. 8324. He took refuge at Athens, 
where he employed his treasures to gain over 
the orators and induce the people to support 
him against Alexander and his vicegerent, Anti- 
pater. Among those whom he thus corrupted 
are said to have been Demades, Charicles, the 
son-in-law of Phocion, and even Demosthenes 
himself. [DrmostHEnus.] But he failed in his 
object, for, Antipater having demanded his 
surrender, it was resolved to place him in con- 
finement until the Macedonians should send for 
him. He succeeded in making his escape from 
prison, and fled to Crete, where he was 
assassinated soon after his arrival by Thim- 
bron, one of his own officers. (Plut. Dem. 25; 
Phoc. 21; Paus. ii. 88, 4.)—2 A Greek 
astronomer, introduced some improvements 
into the cycle of CLnostratus. Harpaluslived 
before Mrton. 

Harpalycé (‘Apradvkn). 1. Daughter of Har- 
palycus, king in Thrace. As she lost her 
mother in infancy, she was brought up by her 
father with the milk of cows and mares, and 
was trained in all manly exercises. After the 
death of her father, she lived in the forests as 
a robber, being so swift in running that horses 
were unable to overtake her. At length she 
was caught in a snare by shepherds, who killed 
her. (Hyg. Fab. 193; Serv. ad Aen. i, 321.) 


a 
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The story seems to be of Northern origin; and 
analogies are traced to the Corn-wolf and 
Wehr-wolf of popular legends in Germany and 
elsewhere—2, Daughter of Clymenus and 
Epicaste, was seduced by her own father. To 
revenge herself she slew her younger brother, 
and served him up as food before her father. 
The gods changed her intona bird. 

Harpasa (“Apraca: Arepas), a city of Caria, 
on the river Harpasus. 

Harpasus (“Apzagos). 1. (Arpa-Su), a river 
of Caria, flowing N. into the Maeander, into 
which it falls opposite to Nysa.—2, (Harpa-Su), 
a river of Armenia Major, flowing 8. into the 
Araxes. Xenophon, who crossed it with the 
10,000 Greeks, states its width as 400 feet. 

Harpina or Harpinna (“Apmva, “Apmuvva), 
a town in Elis Pisatis, near Olympia, said to 
have been called after a daughter of Asopus 
(Strab. p. 856; Paus. vi. 20, 8). 

Harpocrates. (Horvs.] 

Harpocration, Valérius, a Greek gramma- 
rian of Alexandria, probably of 2nd cent. a.D., 
the author of an extant dictionary to the works 
of the ten Attic orators, entitled Tep) trav 
Adtewy Tav Seka pntdépwyv, or Ackikdy Tov déxa 
pntépwyv. It contains not only explanations of 
legal and political terms, but also accounts of 
persons and things mentioned in the Attic 
orators, and is a work of great value. Editions 
by Bekker, Berlin, 18383; Dindorf, Oxon. 1853. 

Harpyiae(“Apru:a), the Harpies—that is, the 
Robbers or Spoilers—are in Homer nothing but 
personified storm winds, who are said to carry 
off anyone who had suddenly disappeared from 
theearth. Thus they carried off the daughters 
of king Pandareus, and gave them as servants 
to the Erinyes. (Od. i. 241, xiv. 871, xx. 66; 
Il. xvi. 149.)—Hesiod describes them as daugh- 
ters of Thaumas by the Oceanid Electra, fair- 


A Harpy. (British Museum. From a tomb at Xanthus.) 


locked and winged maidens, who surpassed 
winds and birds in the rapidity of their flight. 
(Hes. Th. 265; Apollod. i. 2, 6; Hyg. Fab. 
14.) In Val. Flace. Arg. iv. 428 their father is 
Typhon. But even in Aeschylus they appear 
as ugly creatures with wings; and later writers 
represent them as most disgusting monsters, 
being birds with the heads of maidens, with 
long claws and with faces pale with hunger 
‘Verg. Aen. iii. 209, vi. 289), They were sent 
by the gods to torment the blind Phineus, and 
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whenever a meal was placed before him, they 
darted down from the air and carried it off. 
Phineus was delivered from them by Zetes and 
Calais, sons of Boreas, and two of the Argo- 
naiuts. “[See p. 106.) Hesiod mentions two 
Harpies, Ocypete and Aéllo: later writers, 
three; but their names are not the same in all 
accounts. Besides the two already mentioned, 
we find Nicothoé and Celaeno. Virgil places 
them in the islands called Strophades, in the 
Ionian sea (Aen. iii. 210), where they took up 
their abode after they had been driven away 
from Phineus.—In the famous Harpy monu- 
ment from Xanthus, now in the British Museum, 
the Harpies are represented in the act of 
carrying off the daughters of Pandareus. 

Harides, a people in the army of Ariovistus 

B.c. 58), supposed to be the same as the 
harides mentioned by Ptolemy, and placed 
by him in the Chersonesus Cimbrica (Caes. 
B. G. i. 31, 87, 613 Ptol. i,,11, 12): 

Hasdriibal (Acdpovfas), a Carthaginian 
name. 1, Son of Hanno, a Carthaginian gene- 
ral in the first Punic war. He was one of the 
two generals defeated by Regulus B.c. 256. In 
254 he was sent into Sicily, with a large army, 
and remained in the island four years. In 
250, he was totally defeated by Metellus, and 
was put to death on his return to Carthage. 
(Pol. i. 80-40; Zonar. viii. 14.)—2. A Cartha- 
ginian, son-in-law of Hamilcar Barca, on whose 
death in 229, he succeeded to the command in 
Spain. He ably carried out the plans of hisfather- 
in-law for extending the Carthaginian dominions 
in Spain, and entrusted the conduct of most of 
his military enterprises to the young Hannibal. 
He founded New Carthage, and concluded with 
the Romans the celebrated treaty which fixed 
the Iberus as the boundary between the Car- 
thaginian and Roman dominions. He was 
assassinated by a slave, whose master he had 
put to death (221), and was succeeded in the 
command by Hanni1Bab (Pol. ii. 1, 18, 36; Ap- 
pian, Hisp. 4-8).—8. Son of Hamilcar Barca, 
and brother of Hannibal, a man of great military 
ability and untiring energy. When Hannibal set 
out for Italy (218), Hasdrubal was left in the 
command of Spain, and there fought for some 
years against the two Scipies. His scheme of 
joining Hannibal directly after Cannae was 
frustrated by the victory of the two Scipios on 
the Ebro (Liv. xxiii. 26), and even after his re- 
inforcement by Mago he was kept in check by 
the Roman successes; but at length in the 
autumn of 208 he crossed the Pyrenees, and in 
the following year the Alps by the pass of the 
Little Mt. Cenis (Varro, ap. Serv. ad Aen. 
x. 18; ef. p. 56), and marched into Italy, in 
order to assist Hannibal ; but he was defeated 
on the Metaurus, by the consuls C. Claudius 
Nero and M. Livius Salinator, his army was 
destroyed, and he himself fell in the battle. 
His head was cut off and thrown into Hanni- 
bal’s camp. (Liv. xxvii. 1-51; Pol. x. 84—xi. 3.) 
—4, One of Hannibal’s chief officers, com- 
manded the left wing of the Carthaginian army 
at the battle of Cannae (216) (Pol. iii. 109) 5. 
Surnamed the Bald (Calvus), commander of the 
Carthaginian expedition to Sardinia in the second 
Punic war, 215. He was defeated by the Roman 
praetor, T. Manlius, taken prisoner, and carried 
to Rome. (Liv. xxiii. 82-41; Zonar. ix. 4.)—6. 
Son of Gisco, one of the Carthaginian generals in 
Spain during the second Punic war. He fought 
in Spain from 214 to 206. After he and Mago 
had been defeated by Scipio in the latter of 
these years, he crossed over to Africa, where 
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he succeeded in obtaining the alliance of 
Syphax by giving him his daughter Sophonisba 
in marriage, In conjunction with Syphax, Has- 
drubal carried on war against Masinissa, but 
he was defeated by Scipio, who landed in Africa 
in 204. He was condemned to death for his ill 
success by the Carthaginian government, but 
he still continued in arms against the Romans. 
On the arrival of Hannibal from Italy his sen- 
tence was reversed; but the popular feeling 
against him had not subsided, and in order to 
escape death from his enemies, he put an end 
to his life by poison. (Liv, xxviii. 1-18, xxx. 
8-8; Pol. xi. 20; Appian, Pun. 10-38.)—7, Com- 
mander of the Carthaginian fleet in Africa in 
208, must be distinguished from the preceding 
(Livy. xxx. 24; Appian, Pun. 34).—8. Surmamed 
the Kid (Haedus), one of the leaders of the 
party at Carthage favourable to peace towards 
the end of the second Punic war (Livy. xxx. 42). 
—9. General of the Carthaginians in the third 
Punic war. When the city was taken he sur- 
rendered to Scipio, who spared his life. After 
adorning Scipio’s triumph, he spent the rest of 
his life in Italy. (Appian, Pun. 70-131; Pol. 
xxxix.; Zonar. ix. 29.) 

Haterius, Q., a senator and rhetorician in 
the age of Augustus and Tiberius, died a.p. 26, 
in the 89th year of his age (Tac. Ann. ii. 33, 

Av. 61; Suet. Tb. 29). 

Heébé (“Hn), the goddess of youth, was a 
daughter of Zeus and Hera (Hes. Th. 922, 952), 
She filled the cups of the gods with nectar (Zi. 
iy.2; Athen. p. 425), and she was the attendant 


Hebe, (From a bas-relief at Rome.) 


of Hera, whose horses she harnessed (JI. v. 
722), She married Heracles after he was re- 
ceived among the gods, and bore to him two 
sons, Alexiares and Anticetus (Od. xi. 605; 
Hes. Th. 950; Pind. Nem. i. 71; Bur. Or. 
1686 ; Propert. i, 13, 23; Mart. ix. 66, 18), 
At Phlius she was worshipped originally as 
Ganymeda (Paus. ii. 18, 3), and at Sicyon 
as Dia, z.c. the daughter of Zeus and Dione. 

ere is some probability in the theory that 
Hebe was an older goddess of youth and 
growth and the spring of the year among the 
Greeks than Aphrodite, to whom subsequently 
some of her functions were transferred [see p. 
86,a]. Hence she is naturally represented as 
in the train of Venus (Hor. Od. i. 30,8). The 
‘Romans identified with her their goddess 
Tuventas, who was probably an old Italian 
‘personification of youth &c., but received the 

ek character and attributes, being honoured 
‘in the lectisternium (Liy. xxi. 62; ef. Cic. N. 
| D.i. 40, 112; Oy. Fast. vi. 65). She was wor- 
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shipped on the Capitol in the time of Tarqui- 
nius Superbus, and had a temple of her own in 
191 B.c. (Liv. v. 54, xxxvi. 86; Dionys. iii, 69). 
The Latin poets, however, commonly retained 
the Greek name Hebe in relating her story. At 
Rome there were several temples of Juventas. 
She is even said to have had a chapel on the 
Capitol before the temple of Jupiter was built. 

Hebromagus, [Exsvuromaaus.] 

Hebron (‘Efpéy, XeBpdv* ‘EBpdvis: El- 
Khalil), a city in the S. of Judaea, and the first 
capital of the kingdom of David. It was burnt 
by the Romans (Jos. B. J. iv. 9, 9). 

Hebrus (“Efpos; Maritza), the principal 
river in Thrace, rises in the mountains of Sco- 
mius and Rhodope, flows first SH. and then 
SW., becomes navigable for smaller vessels at 
Philippopolis, and for larger ones at Hadriano- 
polis, and falls into the Aegaean sea near Aenos, 
after forming by another branch an estuary 
called Stentoris Lacus.—The Hebrus was cele- 
brated in Greek legends. On its banks Orpheus 
was torn to pieces by the Thracian women; and 
it is frequently mentioned in connexion with 
Dionysus. (Hdt. iv. 90, vii. 58; Thue. ii. 96; 


»Strab. pp. 322, 829, 590; Verg. Georg. iv. 524.) 


Hécaergé (‘Exa¢pyn). 1. Daughter of Boreas, 
and one of the Hyperborean maidens who were 
believed to have introduced the worship of 
Artemis in Delos (Hdt. iv. 85; Paus. v. 7, 4). 
—2, A surname of Artemis, signifying the 
goddess who shoots from afar, 

Hécalé (‘ExdAn), a poor old woman, who hos- 
pitably received Theseus when he had gone 
out for the purpose of killing the Marathonian 
bull. She vowed to offer to Zeus a sacrifice for 
the safe return of the hero; but as she died 
before his return, Theseus ordained that the 
inhabitants of the Attic tetrapolis should offer a 
sacrifice to her and Zeus Hecalus, or Hecaleius, 
(Plut. Thes. 14; Ov. Rem. Am. 747.) 

Hecataeus (‘Exaratos). 1. Of Miletus, one 
of the early Greek historians, or logographt 
(prose-narrators), He was the son of Hege- 
sander, and belonged to an ancient and illus- 
trious family. In B.c, 500 he endeavoured to 
dissuade his countrymen from revolting from 
the Persians; and when this advice was dis- 
regarded, he gave them some sensible counsel 
respecting the conduct of the war, which was 
also neglected. Before this, Hecataeus had 
visited Egypt and many other countries. He 
survived the Persian wars, and appears to 
have died about 476. (Hat. ii. 148, v. 86, 124.) 
He wrote two works :—1. Ieptodos vis, or 
Tleprnynois, divided into two parts, one of 
which contained a description of Europe, and 
the other of Asia, Egypt, and Libya. Both 
parts were subdivided into smaller sections, 
which are sometimes quoted under their re- 
spective names, such as Hellespontus, &c.— 
2. TeveaAoryla: or ‘Ioropfa, in four books, con- 
tained an account of the poetical fables and 
traditions of the Greeks. His work on geography 
was the more important, as it embodied the 
results of his numerous travels. He also cor- 
rected and improved the map of the earth 
drawn up by ANAXIMANDER. Herodotus knew 
the works of Hecataeus, and sometimes contro- 
verts his opinions (ii. 148, vi. 187). The frag- 
ments of his works are collected by Klausen, 
Hecataet Milesii Fragmenta, Berlin, 1831, 
and by C, and Th, Miiller, Frag. Hist. Graec. 
Paris, 1841.—2. Of Abdera, a contemporary 
of Alexander the Great and Ptolemy the son 
of Lagus, appears to have accompanied the 
former on his Asiatic expedition. - fa a 
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pupil of the Sceptic Pyrrho, and is himself 
called a philosopher, critic, and grammarian. 
In the reign of the first Ptolemy he travelled 
up the Nile as far as Thebes. (Diog. Laért, ix. 
61.) He was the author of several works, of 
which the most important_were :—1. A History 
of Egypt—a. A work on the Hyperboreans.— 
8. A History of the Jews, frequently referred 
to by Josephus and other ancient writers. This 
work was declared spurious by Origen: modern 
critics are divided in their opinions. (Fragm. 
by C. Miiller, 1848.)—8. Prince of Cardia in 
the reign of Alexander the Great, an adversary 
of Eumenes (Plut. Hwm. 8). 

Hécaté (‘Exdrn), a goddess represented in 
Greek literature and art as deity of the moon 
and of night, of childbirth, and of the under- 
world and magic. Her origin, whether Hellenic 
or not, is not clearly traced; and, further, she 
has been confused or interchanged in tradition 
with other deities. She is not mentioned in 
Homer: in Hesiod she is daughter of the Titan 
Perses and Asteria (Hes. Th. 409; cf. Hymn. 
v. 25; Apollod. i. 2, 4; Cic. N. D, iii. 18, 45; 
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Ov. Met. vii. 74); but other accounts make her 
the daughter of Zeus (Ap. Rh. iii. 469, 1035), 
As goddess of the moon Hecate was called 
gwoddpos (Eur. Hel. 569), was represented as 
bearing torches (Aristoph. Ran. 1362), and it 
is possible that the triple character and form 
belonging to her was derived from the three 
phases of the new, full, and waning moon: 
others (Serv. ad Hcl. viii. 75) assign as the 
cause her threefold aspect of birth-goddess 
(= Lucina), giver of strong life (= Diana), and 
goddess of death (Hecate). A third explanation 
is that she was worshipped in heaven (as the 
moon), on the earth (as Artemis), and in the 
underworld (as Hecate). Lastly, it is not 
impossible that the triple form was derived from 
her being placed at the fork of roads, looking 
each way [see below]. To Hecate, as to other 
moon-goddesses, belongs the guardianship of 
childbirth (Hes. Th. 450; Eur. Troad. 328): 
as moon-goddess also she had power over the 
sea and over fishermen (Hes. Th. 439, 448); and 
for the same reason (though this and the fol- 
lowing characteristics do not appear in the 
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earliest literature) she was the goddess of night, 
and darkness, and hence of the underworld an: 

of the dead (Ap. Rh. iii. 467; Verg. den. vi. 
118, 247-257): hence again she was the deity 
of ghosts and nightly apparitions, and the 
patroness of all necromancy and magic (Kur, 
Hel. 569; Theocr. ii. 10-15; Ov. Her. xii. 168, 
Met. xiv. 44). From the similarity of her fune- 
tions she was often confounded with Artemis 
(Aesch. Suppl. 676; Eur. Phoen. 110), and 
sometimes with Aphrodite. Her worship was 
especially noticeable in Asia Minor (particularly 
at Stratonicea and Lagina in Caria), in Thrace 
(Strab. p. 472; Paus. ii. 80; whence some imagine 
a Thracian origin), and at Argos (Paus. ii. 22, 
7). At Aegina she had honour beyond other 
gods (Paus. ii. 80), and at Athens it was a custom 
to place ‘Exdére:a—that is, shrines with figures 
of the goddess—before the doors (Aristoph. 
Vesp. 804, Lys. 64, Ran. 866; Hesych. 5.v.). 
The peculiar offerings made to her were sacri- 
fices of puppies, especially black puppies (Paus. 
iii. 14, 9; Schol. ad Theocr. ii. 12), which. 
probably denoted her connexion with the 
underworld. She was regarded as present par- 
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Soph. F7. 480; Ov. Fast. i. 141), perhaps be- 
cause of her triple form: , but superstitions 
about cross roads ure also common to many 
nations. Offerings were also set before her 
shrines at the doors and at the forked roads at 
each full moon, and were then eaten by the 
poor (Aristoph. Plut. 594; Dem. Con. p. 1269, 
§ 89; Plut. Symp. vii. 6). In art she is repre- 
sented with torches, as a moon-goddess; with 
keys, as portress of Hades (Verg. Aen. vi. 
215). The oldest representations showed her 
with the natural female shape (Paus. ii. 30, 2): 
afterwards the triple form appeared most fre- 
quently, though not universally. 

Hecatomnus (‘Exarduyws), king or dynast of 
Caria, in the reign of Artaxerxes III. He left 
three sons, Maussolus, Idrieus, and Pixodarus, 
all of whom, in their turn, succeeded him in 
the sovereignty; and two daughters, Artemisia 
and Ada. (Diod. xv. 2; Strab. p. 659.) 

Hecatompylos (‘Exardumvaos, i.e. having 100 
gates). 1, An epithet of Thebes in Egypt. 
[THEBAE.|—2, A city in the middle of Parthia, 
1260 stadia or 183 Roman miles from the Cas- 
piae Pylae; enlarged by Seleucus; and after- 
wards used by the Parthian kings as a royal 
residence (Strab. p. 514), 

Hécaton (‘Exdrwy), a Stoic philosopher, a 
native of Rhodes, studied under Panaetius, and 
wrote numerous works, all of which are lost 
(Cic. de Off. iii. 15, 68; Diog. Laért. vii. 87). 

Hecatonnési (‘Exardvynco: Mosko-nisi), a 
group of small islands, between Lesbos and the 
coast of Aeolis, on the S. side of the mouth of 
the Gulf of Adramyttium. The name, 100 
islands, was indefinite; the real number was 
reckoned by some at 20, by others at 40. Strabo 
derives the name, not from €xaroyv, 100, but 
from “Exaros, a surname of Apollo, (Diod. xiii. 
77; Strab. p. 618.) 

Vv. Hector (“Exrwp), the chief hero of the Trojans 
in their war with the Greeks, was the eldest 
son of Priam and Hecuba, the husband of 
Andromache, and father of Scamandrius (ZU. 
ii. 817; Apollod. iii. 12,5; Theocr. xv, 189). He 
fought with the bravest of the Greeks, and at 
length slew Patroclus, the friend of Achilles. 
The death of his friend roused Achilles to the 
fight. The other Trojans fled before him into 
the city. Hector alone remained without the 
walls, though his parents implored him to 
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yeturn; but when he saw Achilles, his heart 
‘failed him, and he took to flight. Thrice did 
he race round the city, pursued by the swift- 
footed Achilles, and then fell pierced by Achilles’ 
spear. Achilles tied Hector’s body to his 
chariot, and thus dragged him into the camp of 
the Greeks (JJ. xxii. 182-330); but later tradi- 
tions relate that he first dragged the body thrice 
around the walls of Ilium (Verg. Aen. i. 484). 
At the command of Zeus, Achilles surrendered 
the body to the prayers of Priam, who buried 
‘it at Troy with great pomp (Jl. xxiv. 718 ff.). 
Hector is one of the noblest conceptions of the 
poet of the Iliad. He is the great bulwark of 
Troy, and even Achilles trembles when he 
approaches him. He has a presentiment of the 
fall of his country, but he perseveres in his 
heroic resistance, preferring death to slavery 
and disgrace. Besides these virtues of a war- 
rior, he is distinguished also by his tender 
affection for his parents, his wife, and his son, 
and by a chivalrous compassion even for Helen. 
The lines which describe his parting with 
Andromache (I/. vi. 406), and the lament of 
Helen over his body (xxiv. 762) are among the 
most beautiful and pathetic in Homer. 
Heciba (‘Exa8n), daughter of Dymas in Phry- 
gia, or of Cisseus, king of Thrace (Jl. xvi. 
718). Her mother was variously named, Tele- 
‘clea, Evagore, Eunoe, Glaucippe, and Metope, 
which explains the conundrum of Tiberius,‘ Quae 
tnater Hecubae ?’ (Suet. 77b. 70). She was the 
wife of Priam, king of Troy, to whom she bore 
Hector, Paris, Deiphobus, Helenus, Cassandra, 
and many other children (Il. xxiv. 496; 
Theoer. xv. 189; Apollod. iii. 12,5). The fifty 
children mentioned in Eur. Hec. 421, include 
her stepchildren. Her dream before the birth 
of Paris, that she had borne a firebrand, is 
noticed by many writers (Eur. Troad. 922; 
' Tzetz. ad Lyc. 224; Verg. Aen. vii. 320, x. 704; 
Cic. Div. i. 21, 42). On the capture of Troy, 
she was carried away as a slave by the Greeks. 
According to the tragedy of Euripides which 
bears her name, she was carried by the Greeks 
_to Chersonesus, and there saw her daughter 
Polyxena sacrificed. On the same day the 
_ waves of the sea washed on the coast the body 
of her last son, Polydorus, who had been mur- 
dered by Polymestor, king of the Thracian 
Chersonesus, to whose care he had been en- 
trusted by Priam. Hecuba thereupon killed 
the children of Polymestor, and put out the 
eyes of their father. (Eur. Hec.; Ov. Met. xiii. 
431.) Agamemnon pardoned her the crime, 
and Polymestor prophesied that she should be 
metamorphosed into a she-dog, and should leap 
into the sea at a place called Cynossema. It 
was added that the inhabitants of Thrace en- 
deavoured to stone her, but that she was 
‘metamorphosed into a dog, and in this form 
howled through the country for a long time. 
(Bur. Hec. 1259; Tzetz. Lyc. 1176; Cic. Tuse. 
iii. 26, 68; Ov. Met. l.c.; Strab. p. 595).—Ac- 
cording to other accounts, she was given as a 
slave to Ulysses, and in despair leaped into 
the Hellespont; or, being anxious to die, she 
uttered such invectives against the Grecks, 
that the warriors put her to death, and called 
the place where she was buried Cynossema, 
with reference to her invectives. (Tzetz. ad 
Lyc. 815; Dictys, v. 16.) 
édylus (“HdvAos), son of Melicertus, was a 
‘ native of Samos or of Athens, and an epigram- 
matic poet. Eleven of his epigrams are in the 
Greek Anthology. He was a contemporary and 
rival of Callimachus, and lived, therefore, about 
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the middle of the 8rd century B. c. 
pp. 297, 344.) 

Hédylius Mons (‘HdvAciov), a range of moun- 
tains in Boeotia, W. of the Cephissus. 

Hégémon (‘Hy7uwy), of Thasos, a poet of the 
Old Comedy at Athens, but more celebrated for 
his parodies, of which kind of poetry he was 
the inventor. He was nicknamed ¢akj, on 
account of his fondness for that kind of pulse. 
He lived in the time of the Peloponnesian war, 
and was a friend of Aleibiades; his parody of 
the Gigantomachia was the piece to which the 
Athenians were listening when the news was 
brought to them in the theatre of the destruc- 
tion of the expedition to Sicily. (Aristot. Poét. 
2; Athen. pp. 5, 108, 406, 698.) 

Hégemone (‘Hyeudv7), the leader or ruler, is 
the name of one of the Athenian Charites or 
Graces. It was also a surname of, Artemis at 
Sparta and in Arcadia. (Paus. viii. 87, 47.) 

Hegesander, 1. A companion of Xenophon in 
the retreat of the 10,000 (Xen. Am. vi.1).—2. A 
native of Delphi and writer of dmouyhuara, 
often mentioned by Athenaeus. He probably 
lived in the 8rd century B. c. (Athen. p. 400). 

Hégésianax (‘Hyyoidvat), an historian of 
Alexandria, is said to have been the real author 
of the work called Troica which went under 
the name of Cephalon or Cephalion (Athen. 
p- 293; Strab. p. 594). He appears to: be the 
same as the Hegesianax sent by Antiochus the 
Great as one of his envoys to the Romans in 
B.C. 196 and 198 (Pol. xviii. 30, 38). 

Hégésias (‘Hynoias). 1. Of Magnesia, a 
rhetorician and historian, lived about B. c. 290, 
wrote the history of Alexander the Great. He 
was regarded by some as the founder of that 
degenerate style of composition which bore the 
name of the Asiatic. His own style was desti- 
tute of all vigour and dignity, and was marked 
chiefly by childish conceits and minute pretti- 
nesses. (Strab. p. 648; Cic. Orat. 67,69; Gell. 
ix. 4.)—2. Of Salamis, supposed by some to 
have been the author of the Cyprian poem 
which, on better authority, is ascribed to 
Stasinus (Athen. p, 682).—3. A  Cyrenaic 
philosopher, who lived at Alexandria in the time 
of the Ptolemies, perhaps about B. c. 260. He 
wrote a work containing such gloomy descrip- 
tions of human misery, that it drove many per- 
sons to commit suicide ; hence he was surnamed 
Peisithanatos (Me:otOavaros). He was, in con- 
sequence, forbidden to teach by Ptolemy, 
(Diog. Laért. ii. 86; Cic. Tuse. i. 84, 83.) 

Hégésias or Hégias (‘Hynolas, ‘Hylas), an 
Athenian sculptor early in the 5th century B. c. 
His chief works were the statues of Castor and 
Pollux, which were at Rome in Pliny’s time. 
(Plin. xxxiv. 78; Paus. viii. 42, 10; Lucian, 
Lhet. Praec. 9.) 

Hégésinus (‘Hyyotvous), of Pergamum, the 
successor of Evander and the immediate pre- 
decessor of Carneades in the chair of the 
Academy, flourished about B. c. 185 (Diog. 
Laért. iv. 60; Cic. Ac. ii. 6, 16.) 

Hégésippus (‘Hyfoirmos). 1. An Athenian 
orator, and a supporter of Demosthenes. He 
was probably the author of the oration on 
Halonesus, which has come down to us under 
the name of Demosthenes. (Dem. F’. L. p. 864, 
§ 82, Phil. iii. p.129, § 85 ; Hesych. and Phot. s.v.) 
—2. A poet of the New Comedy, about B.c. 
800.—3, A Greek historian of Mecyberna, wrote 
an sy ea of the peninsula of Pallene (Dionys. 
i. 49). 

Hégésipyla (‘HynoirtAn), daughter of Olorus, 
king of Thrace, and wife of Miltiades (Hat. vi.39), 
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. Hégias. [Hzcustas.] 

Héléna (‘EA\évy). In Homer Helen is de- 
scribed as daughter of Zeus, half-sister of 
Castor and Polydeuces, and mother of one child, 
Hermione (IU. iii. 287; Od. iv. 14, 227, 569, 
xi. 299), and of surpassing, beauty. She was 
wife of Menelaus and was carried off to Troy: 
by Paris [for details see Paris], and thus be- 
came the cause of the Trojan war (Il. iii. 165; 
cf. Aesch. Ag. 607). In the last year of the war 
she is led by Ivis to thé walls, where she names 
to Priam the Greek leaders; the impression 
made by her beauty is particularly described 
(Il. iii. 156). In her lament over Hector she 
contrasts his chivalrous kindness towards her 
with the taunts of the other Trojans (Il. xxiv. 
761). The common tradition was that, after the 
death of Paris, she married DrrpHoBus; and 
this is perhaps alluded to in Od. iv. 275. 
Near the end of the siege she recognised 
Odysseus when he entered Troy in disguise, 
but shielded him because she wished to return 
to Greece (Od. iv. 244). After the fall of Troy 
she returned with Menelaus to Sparta, but 
not until they had wandered for eight years, 
part of which was spent in Egypt (Od. iii. 300, 
812, iv. 125, 228).—In the post-Homeric stories 
there are many additions. Helen is by some 
accounts the daughter of Nemesis (probably 
as an allegory); and the egg from which she 
is born is merely entrusted to Leda. This 
version was as old as the Cyclic poets (Athen. 
p. 884; Apollod. iii. 10, 8). Euripides retains 
the account of the birth from Leda (Hel. 18). 
Again in some traditions Helen and the Dioscuri 
are born from one egg (Eur. Hel. 1644); in 
others there were two eggs (‘ gemino ovo,’ Hor. 
A.P. 147), from one of which were born Helen 
and Polydeuces as immortals and children of 
Zeus and Leda, from the other Castor and 
Clytemnestra, as mortal children of Tyndareus 
and Leda (Tzetz. ad Lyc. 88; Hyg. Fab. 77, 
80). In her childhood Helen was carried off to 
Athens by Theseus, and rescued by the Dioscuri 
{(ArTHRA; Dioscurr; THusnus]. After this 
many princely suitors came to Sparta, and 
Tyndareus, by advice of Odysseus, gave her in 
marriage to Menelaus. The most important 
variation to the Trojan episode in her life was 
that she was taken to Egypt, and that her 
aE went to Troy. This was said to have 

een adopted as a palinode or recantation by 
Stesichorus, who had spoken against the 
character of Helen and had been smitten with 
blindness (Plat. Phaedr. p. 248, Rep. p. 586; 
Hor. Hpod. 17, 42; Paus. iii. 19, 13), Accord- 
ing to this story (which was known to the 
Egyptian priests), Paris and Helen were driven 
by contrary winds to Egypt. Here Helen and 
the treasures taken from Sparta were detained 
by King Proteus, and Paris went on to Troy 
(Hat, ii. 112-120). Euripides in his Helena 
makes Helen still more guiltless, for she is 
taken by Hermes first to an island off Attica, 
and thence to Egypt, while Paris carried off 
her phantom from Sparta as the cause of war. 
In either account it is only her phantom that 
is present in Troy and is brought thence by 
Menelaus after the fall of the city. When 
Menelaus recovered the true Helen from 
Egypt, the phantom disappeared. Helen re- 
ceived divine honours in her temple at 
Therapnae (cf. Od. iv. 560; Eur. Or. 929), 
where also her grave was shown (Hat. vi. 61; 
Paus. iii. 15, 8; 19, 9). A Rhodian legend 
spoke of her going to Rhodes after the death of 
Menelaus, and being hanged on a tree there in 
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revenge by Polyxo, and therefore called 
devSpiris (Paus. iii. 19, 10). This probably pre-' 
serves.some account of tree worship, which 
has been identified at some time with her 
name, and which appears also in the ‘EAévas 
gurdy at Sparta (Theocr. xviii. 48). Another 
story which Pausanias hears from the people 
of Croton and of Himera is that Helen, after 
her death, became the wife of Achilles, in the 
island of Leuce, in the Huxine (Paus. iii, 19, 
11). In her divine character Helen, like the 
Dioscuri, caused the appearance of light (the 
St. Elmo’s Fire) about a ship; but her single 
star was baneful, while the double star of her 
brothers brought safety (Plin. ii, 101). Huri- 
pides, on the contrary, describes her star as 
beneficial to sailors (Orest. 1629). 

Héléna, Flavia Jilia. 1. The mother of 
Constantine the Great. When her husband, 
Constantius, was raised to the dignity of 
Caesar by Diocletian, a. D. 292, he was com- 
pelled to repudiate his wife, to make way for 
Theodora, the stepchild of Maximianus Her- 
culius. Subsequently, when her son succeeded 
to the purple, Helena was treated with marked 
distinction and received the title of Augusta, 
She died about 328. She was a Christian, 
and was said to have discovered at Jerusalem 
the sepulchre of our Lord, together with the 
wood of the true cross. [See Dict. of Christian 
Biography.j\—2. Daughter of Constantine the 
Great and Fausta, married her cousin, Julian 
the Apostate, 355, and died 360 (Amm. Mare, 
xv. 8, xxi. 1). 

Héléna (‘EAévn). 1. (Makronisi), a small 

and rocky island, between the S. of Attica and 
Ceos, formally called Cranaé (Strab. p. 399; 
Paus. i. 85, 1).—2. The later name of Inui- 
BHRRIS in Gaul. 
VHélénus (“Edcvos). 1. Son of Priam and 
Hecuba, was celebrated for his prophetic 
powers, and also fought against the Greeks in 
the Trojan war (Zl. vi. 76, vii. 44, xii. 94, 
xii, 580). In Homer we have no further par- 
ticulars about him; but in later traditions 
he is said to have deserted his countrymen 
and joined the Greeks. There are various 
accounts respecting this desertion of the 
Trojans. According to some he did it of his 
own ‘accord ; according to others, he was en- 
snared by Odysseus, who was anxious to obtain 
his prophecy respecting the fall of Troy. 
(Tzetz. ad Lyc. 905; Soph. Phil. 605, 1338 ; 
Oy. Met. xiii. 99, 723.) Others, again, relate 
that, on the death of Paris, Helenus and 
Deiphobus contended for the possession of 
Helena, and that Helenus, being conquered, 
fled to Mt. Ida, where he was taken prisoner 
by the Greeks (Serv. ad Aen. ii. 166). After 
the fall of Troy, he fell to the share of 
Pyrrhus. He foretold Pyrrhus the sufferings 
which awaited the Greeks who returned home 
by sea, and prevailed upon him to return by- 
land to Epirus. After the death of Pyrrhus he 
received a portion of the country, and married 
Andromache, by whom he became the father 
of Cestrinus. When Aeneas in his wanderings 
arrived in Epirus, he was hospitably received 
by Helenus, who also foretold him the future 
events of his life. (Verg. Aen. iii. 245, 374; 
Ov. Met, xv. 438.)—2. Son of Pyrrhus, king 
of Epirus, by Lanassa, daughter of Agathocles, 
He accompanied his father to Italy B. c. 280, 
and was with him when Pyrrhus perished at 
Argos, 272. He then fell into the hands of 
Antigonus Gonatas, who, however, sent him back 
in safety to Epirus, (Plut. Pyrrh, 83, 34.) 
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Héliadae and Héliades (Hrd and 
‘HAiades), the sons and daughters of Helios 
(the Sun) (Diod. vy. 56; Pind. Ol. vii. 71). The 
name Heliades is given especially to Phaéthusa, 
Lampetie and Phoebe, the daughters of Helios 
and the nymph Clymene, and the sisters of 
Phaéthon. They bewailed the death of their 
brother Phaéthon so bitterly on the banks of 
the Eridanus, that the gods in compassion 
changed them into poplar trees and their tears 
into amber. (Ov. Met. ii. 340; Ap. Bh. iv. 
604; ERipanus.) 

Hélice (‘EAfkn), daughter of Lycaon, was 
beloved by Zeus, but Hera, out of jealousy, 
metamorphosed her into a she-bear, whereupon 
Zeus placed her among the stars, under the 
name of the Great Bear. 

Hélice (‘EAlcn: ‘EAudyios, ‘Edureds). 1, 
The ancient capital of Achaia, said to have 
been founded by Ion, possessed a celebrated 
temple of Poseidon, which was regarded as the 
great sanctuary of the Achaean race. Helice 
was swallowed up by an earthquake together 
with Bura, B.c. 873. The earth sank, and the 
place on which the cities stood was ever after- 
wards covered by the sea. (1. ii. 575, viii. 208 ; 
Hdt. i. 145; Paus. vii. 1, 24; Diod. xv. 24; 
Strab, p. 384.)—2, An ancient town in Thessaly, 
disappeared in early times. 

Helicon (‘EAuxcdv), son of Acesas, a cele- 
brated artist. [Acrsas.] 

Hélicon (‘EAuwév: Helicon, Palaeo-Buni, 
Turk. Zagora), a celebrated range of moun- 
tains in Boeotia, between the lake Copais and 
the Corinthian gulf, was covered with snow the 
greater part of the year, and possessed many 

romantic ravines and lovely valleys. Helicon 
was sacred to Apollo and the Muses, the latter 
of whom are hence called “EArkévia rap0évor and 
‘EAucwvlades vuupal by the Greek poets, and 
Heliconiades and Heliconides by the Roman 
poets. Here sprang the celebrated fountains 
of the Muses, AGANIPPE and Hippocrenn. At 
the fountain of Hippocrene was a grove sacred 
to the Muses, which was adorned with some of 
the finest works of art. (Strab. p. 409; Paus. 
ix. 25; Hes. Th.1; Verg. Hcl. x. 12.) 

Héliodorus (‘HAsddwpos). 1. An Athenian, 
surnamed Pertegetes (Mepinynths), probably 
lived about B.c. 164, and wrote a description of 
the works of art in the Acropolis at Athens. 
This work was one of the authorities for Pliny’s 
account of the Greek artists.—2. A rhetorician 
at Rome in the time of Augustus, whom Horace 

“mentions as the companion of his journey to 
Brundisium (Sat. i. 5, 2, 8).—3. A Stoic philo- 
sopher at Rome, who became a delator in the 
reign of Nero (Juy. Sat. i. 83).—4, A rhetori- 
cian, and private secretary to the emperor 
Hadrian.—d. Of Emesa in Syria, lived about 
the end of the fourth century of our era, and was 
bishop of Tricca in Thessaly. Before he was 
made bishop, he wrote a romance in ten books, 

‘entitled Aethiopica, because the scene of the 
beginning and the end of the story is laid in 
Aethiopia. This work hes come down to us, 
and is far superior to the other Greek romances. 
It relates the loves of Theagenes and Chariclea. 
Though deficient in those characteristics of 
modern fiction which appeal to the universal 
sympathies of our nature, the romance of Helio- 

dorus is interesting on account of the rapid 
succession of strange and not altogether im- 
| Probable adventures, the many and various 
characters introduced, and the beautiful scenes 
described. The language is simple and elegant. 
Editions are by Mitscherlich in his Scriptores 
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Graect Hrotict, Argentorat. 1798, and by 
Bekker, Lips. 1855.—6. Of Larissa, the author 
of a short work on optics, still extant, chiefly 
taken from Euclid’s Optics: edited by Matani, 
Pistor. 1758. 

Heliogabalus, [ELacasaus.] 

Héliopolis (‘HAfou méaus or ‘HAovmoAts, i.e. 
the City of the Sun). 1, (Heb. Baalath: 
Baalbek, Ru.), a celebrated city of Syria, a chief 
seat of the worship of Baal, whom the Greeks 
identified sometimes with Helios, sometimes 
with Zeus. It was situated in the middle of 
Coele-Syria, at the W. foot of Anti-Libanus, on 
a rising ground at the NE. extremity of a large 
plain watered by the river Leontes (Nahr-el- 
Kasimiyeh), near whose sources Heliopolis was 
built: the sources of the Orontes are not far N. 
of the city. The situation of Heliopolis neces- 
sarily made it a place of great commercial 
importance, as it was on the direct road from 
Egypt and the Red Sea and also from Tyre to 
Syria, Asia Minor, and Europe; and _ hence, 
probably, the wealth of the city, to which its 
magnificent ruins of temples and other build- 
ings still bear witness. It was made a Roman 
colony by the name of Colonia Julia Augusta 
Felix Heliopolitana, and colonised by veterans 
of the 5th and 8th legions, under Augustus 
(Strab. p. 753; Ptol. v. 15, 22). The worship of 
Jupiter Heliopolitanus was introduced into 
Italy, especially at Puteoli (C. I. L. x. 1578). 
—2. Matarieh, Ru. N.E. of Cairo), a celebrated 
city of Lower Egypt, capital of the Nomos 
Heliopolites, stood on the E. side of the 
Pelusiac branch of the Nile, a little below the 
apex of the Delta, and near the canal of Trajan, 
and was, in the earliest period of which we have 
any record, a chief seat of the Egyptian wor- 
ship of the Sun. Its civil name was An, in 
Hebrew On; its sacred name Pe-Ra, i.e. the 
abode of the Sun. Here also was established 
the worship of Mnevis, a sacred bull similar to 
Apis. The priests of Heliopolis were renowned 
for their learning, and learned Greeks (Plato 
and Eudoxus are mentioned by Strabo) studied, 
there up to the time when its fame was sup- 
planted by that of Alexandria. It suffered 
much during the invasion of Cambyses; and 
by the time of Strabo it was entirely ruined. 
(Hdt. ii. 8, 7,59; Strab. p. 805; Tac. Ann. vi. 
28.) ; 

Hélios (“HAuos or *HéAxos), called Sol by the 
Romans, the god of the sun. He was the son 
of Hyperion and Thea, and a brother of Selene 
and Hos. (Od. xii. 176, 822; Hes. TA. 371.) 
From his father, he is frequently called 
Hyperiodnides, or Hyperion, a form of the 
patronymic. In the Homeric hymn on Helios, 
he is called a son of Hyperion and Eury- 
phaéssa. Homer describes Helios as giving 
light both to gods and men: he rises in the E. 
from Oceanus, traverses the heaven, and 
descends in the evening into the darkness of 
the W. and Oceanus (IJ. vii. 422; Od. iii. 1, 
xi. 16, xii. 880). Later poets have marvellously 
embellished this simple notion. They tell of a 
most magnificent palace of Helios in the E., 
containing a throne occupied by the god, and 
surrounded by personifications of the different 
divisions of time. They also assign him a 
second palace in the W., and describe his 
horses as feeding upon herbs growing in the 
Islands of the Blessed. (Ov. Met. ii. 1; Stat. 
Theb. iii. 407; Athen. p. 296.) The manner in 
which Helios during the night passes from the 
western into the eastern ocean is not mentioned 
either by Homer or by Hesiod, but later poets 
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make him sail in a golden boat, the work of 
Hephaestus, round one-half of the earth, and 
thus arrive in the E. at the point from which 
he has to rise again (Athen. pp. 469,470; 
Apollod. ii. 5, 10). Others represent him as 
making his nightly voyage. while slumbering in 
a golden bed (Mimn. F’7. 12; Athen. p. 470). 
The horses and chariot with which Helios 


traverses the heavens are not mentioned in the | 


Tliad and Odyssey, but first occur in the 
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Helios. (From the metope at Ilium : Schliemann, Troy and its Remains.) 


Homeric hymn on Helios; and by later writers 
the four horses are named Pyrois, Eous, Aethon, 
and Phlegon, or Hous, Aethiops, Bronte and 
Sterope (Ov. Meé. ii. 158; Hyg. Fab. 188).— 
Helios is described as the god who sees and 
hears everything, and was thus able to reveal 
to Hephaestus the faithlessness of Aphrodite, 
and to Demeter the abduction of her daughter 
(Od. viii. 271; Hymn. ad Cer. 75).—The island 
of Thrinacia (Sicily) was sacred to Helios, and 


Helios. (Coin of Rhodes, in the British Museum.) 

there he had flocks of sheep and oxen, which 
were tended by his daughters Phaéthusa and 
Lampetie (Od. xii. 128). Later traditions 
ascribe to him flocks also in the island of 
Erythia; and it may be remarked in general, 
that sacred flocks, especially of oxen, occur in 
most places where the worship of Helios was 
established, By Perse he was the father of 
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| Aeétes, Circe and Pasiphaé, and by Clymene of i 


Phaéthon. Temples of Helios probably existed 
in Greece at avery early time, since the vow to 
build a temple to Helios is regarded as natural — 
in Od. xii. 346; and in later times we find his 
worship established in various places, and — 
especially in the island of Rhodes—which, as 
specially belonging to him, held annual games 
(nAtera or Gea) in his honour (Pind. Ol. vii. 
70; Diod, vy. 56)—and on the Acrocorinthus 
(Paus. ii. 1,6; 5, 1). The sacri- 
fices offered to him consisted of 
white rams, boars, bulls, goats, 
lambs, especially white horses, 
and honey.—There had been an 
early interchange in the attri- 
butes and provinces of Apollo 
and Helios, both as regards the 
gift of light and prophetic know- 
ledge, but it was not until after 
the time of Euripides that Helios 
was identified with Apollo. The 
Roman poets, when speaking of 
the god of the sun (Sol), usually 
adopt the notions of the Greeks. 
The worship of Sol existed at 
Rome from an early period, Sol 
being an Italian deity whom the 
Romans afterwards identified 
with Helios. This deity was 
honoured as ‘Sol indiges’ by a 
festival on the Quirinal on August 
8th. The Eastern sun-worship 
was widely spread in Italy after 
the 1st century A.D. [ELAGABA- 
tus ; Miruras.] 

Helisson (‘EA:oody or “Edto-~ 
gods), @ small town in Arcadia, on 
a river of same name, which falls 
into the Alphéus (Paus. viii. 3, 1). 

Hellanicus (‘EAAdvixos). 1. Of Mytilene 
in Lesbos, the most eminent of the Greek 
logographers, or early Greek historians, was in 
all probability born about B.c. 490, and died 
some time after the beginning of the Pelopon- 
nesian war (Thuc. i. 97). We have no parti- 
culars of his life, but we may presume that he 
visited many of the countries of whose history 
he gavean account. He wrote a great number 
of genealogical, chronological and historical 
works, which are cited under the titles of 
Troica, Aeolica, Persica, &c. One of his most 
noted works was entitled : ‘Iépera THs “Hpas > 
it contained a chronological list of the priest- 
esses of Hera at Argos, compiled from the 
records preserved in the temple of the goddess 
of this place. This work was one of the earliest 
attempts to regulate chronology, and was made 
use of by Thucydides, Timaeus and others. 
The fragments of Hellanicus are collected by 
Sturz, Hellanicit Lesbii Fragmenta, Lips. 
1826; and by C. and Th. Miiller, Fragm. 
Histor. Graec. Paris, 1841.—2. A Greek gram- 
marian, a disciple of Agathocles, and appa- 
rently a contemporary of Aristarchus, wrote on 
the Homeric poems. 

V Hellas, Hellénes. [(Gnraxcta.] 

Helle ( EAA), daughter of Athamas and Ne- 
phéle, and sister of “Phrixus. When Phrixus 
was to be sacrificed [Purixus], Nephele rescued 
her two children, who rode away through the 
air upon the ram with the golden fleece, the 
gift of Hermes; but, between Sigeum and the 
Chersonesus, Helle fell into the sea, which was 
thence called the Sea of Helle (Hellespontus). 
Her tomb was shown near Pactya, on the 
Hellespont, -(Aesch, Pers. 70, 875; Hdt, vii 
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575 Ap. Rh. i. 927; Ov. Met. xi. 195; Arna- 
MAS.) 

Hellén (“EAAnv), son of Deucalion and Pyrrha, 
or of Zeus and Dorippe, husband of Orseis, and 
father of Aeolus, Dorus, and Xuthus. He was 
king of Phthia in Thessaly, and was succeeded 
by his son Aeolus. He is the mythical ancestor 
of all the Hellenes ; from his two sons Aeolus 
and Dorus were descended the Aeolians and 
Dorians ; and from his two grandsons Achaeus 
and Ion, the sons of Xuthus, the Achaeans and 
Tonians. (Hdt.i. 56; Thuc.i.3; Strab. p. 383.) 

Hellespontus (“EAAjomovros : Straits of the 
Dardanelles, or of Gallipoli, Turk. Stambul 
Denghiz), the long narrow strait connecting the 
Propontis (Sea of Marmara) with the Aegaean 
sea, through which the waters of the Black 
sea discharge themselves into the Mediter- 
ranean in a constant current. The length of 
the strait is about fifty miles, and the width 
varies from six miles at the upper end to two 
at the lower, and in some places it is only one 
The narrowest part 
is between the ancient cities of Sestus and 
Axsypus, where Xerxes made his bridge of boats, 
[Xerxes] and where the legend related that 
Leander swam across to visit Hero, [LEANDER. ] 
The name of the Hellespont (7.e. the Sea of 
Helle) was derived from the story of Helle’s 
being drowned in it [Hein]. The Hellespont 
was the boundary of Europe and Asia, dividing 
the Thracian Chersonese in the former from 
the Troad and the territories of Abydus and 
Lampsacus in the latter. The district just 
mentioned, on the S. side of the Hellespont, 
was also called ‘EAAtjomoyTos, its inhabitants 


 ‘EAAnoméyrio, and the cities on its coast 


‘EAAnondvriat mores. (Il. ii. 845 ; Od. xxiv. 82; 
Hat. iv. 85; Strab. p. 591.)\—2. Under Diocle- 
tian, Hellespontus was the name of a consular 
province, composed of the Troad and the 
N. part of Mysia, with Cyzicus for its capital. 

elloménum (‘EAAduevoy), a seaport town of 
the Acarnanians on the island Leucas. 

Hellopia. [Exuoptra.] 

Hellotis (“EAAwris), a surname of Athene at 
Corinth (Schcl. ad Pind. Ol. xiii. 56), and also 
of Europa among the Cretans. 

Helorus or Helorum (7 “EAwpos: ‘EAwpirns), 
a town on the HE. coast of Sicily, 8S. of Syracuse, 
at the mouth of the river Helorus. There was 
a road from Helorus to Syracuse (650s ‘EAwpiyn, 
Thue. vi. 70, vii. 80). ; 

Heélos (7d “Edos: ‘EAcios, ‘EAedrys). 1, A 
town in Laconia, on the coast, in a marshy 
situation, whence its name (€Aos=marsh), The 
town was in ruins in the time of Pausanias. 
(Pol. v. 19; Paus. iii. 22, 8; Strab. p. 363.)— 
2. A town or district of Elis on the Alpheus 
(Il. ii. 594; Strab. p. 350). 

Helveconae, a people in Germany, between 
the Viadus and the Vistula, S. of the Rugii, and 
N. of the Burgundiones, reckoned by Tacitus 
among the Ligii (Germ. 48). 

Helvétii, a brave and powerful Celtic people, 
who dwelt between M. Jurassus (Jura), the 
Lacus Lemannus (Lake of Geneva), the Rhone, 
and the Rhine as far as the Lacus Brigantinus 
(Lake of Constance). They were thus bounded 
by the Sequani on the W., by the Nantuates 
and Lepontii in Cisalpine Gaul on the S., by 
the Rhaeti on the E., and by the German 
nations on the N. beyond the Rhine. Their 
country, called Ager Helvetiorwm (but never 
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Tigurini defeated and killed the-Roman consul 
L. Cassius Longinus, on the lake of Geneva, 
while another division of the Helvetii accom- 
panied the Cimbri and Teutones in their inva- 
sion of Gaul. Subsequently the Helvetii invaded 
Italy along with the Cimbri; and they returned 
home in safety, after the defeat of the Cimbri 
by Marius and Catulus in 101, They had once 
possessed the country further to the east, in- 
cluding the district about the Neckar after- 
wards called Acr1 Decumatus. (Thishad gained 
the name of ‘the Helvetian desert,’ because it 
was for a long period wasted by the struggles 
for its possession between Helvetians and Ger- 
mans.) From this country they were pressed 
by their foes westward, and accordingly about 
60 B.c. they resolved, upon the advice of Orge- 
torix, one of their chiefs, to migrate from their 
country with their wives and children, and seek 
a new home in the more fertile plains of Gaul. 
In 58 they endeavoured to carry their plan into 
execution, but they were defeated by Caesar, 
and driven back into their own territories. At 
this time the Civitas Helvetiorum was, after 
the Celtic fashion, divided into four pagi or 
cantons | Dict. of Antiq. art. Pagus], comprising 
400 vict and twelve oppida, which they burned 
when they started westward (Caes. B. G. 1, 5). 
After their enforced return they rebuilt several 
vici, of which the most notable were Lousona 
(Lausanne), Eburodunum (Yverdon), Mino- 
dunum (Moudon), Salodurum (Solothurn), 
Turicum (Ztirich), Vitudurum (Winterthur), 
Aquae (Baden, near Ziirich), Vindonissa (Win- 
disch), with the chief town (Tac. Hist. i. 68) of 
all the civitas, AVENTICUM (Avanches), which 
Augustus made the residence of the tax col- 
lector for the Helvetian district. For military 
strength two Roman colonies were established, 
at Noviodunum (Nyon, on the lake of Geneva), 
which was called Colonia Julia Equestris, and 
Colonia Raurica (Awgst, near Basle). The 
Helvetian civitas formed part of the province 
of Gallia Belgica until the reign of Tiberius. 
Like the rest of the ‘Tres Galliae’ it was, by 
Caesar’s policy, allowed to retain something of 
their old cantonal administration, not merely in 
their religious gatherings, but with rights of 
meeting in-their councils to present their 
grievances, and even with some military organi- 
sation, the native magistrates having power to 
call out a militia [GaLu1a]. When the provinces 
of Upper and Lower Germany were, under 
Tiberius, detached from Gallia Belgica, the 
Helvetii formed part of Germania Superior 
{GeRMANIA]. They were severely dealt with by 
the troops of Vitellius (A.D. 70), one of whose 
messengers they had arrested: many of their 
towns were burnt, and Aventicum narrowly 
escaped destruction. It was a mark of a further 
tendency to Romanise the district that Aventi- 
cum received Latin rights. When Gaul was 
subdivided into a greater number of provinces 
in the fourth century a.D., the country of the 
Helvetii formed, with that of the Sequani and 
the Rauraci, the province of Maxima Sequa- 
norum, with the chief town Visontio (Besancon). 
The chief original authorities for the affairs of 
the Helvetii under the Romans may be found 
in the volume of inscriptions (C0. I. Helvet.). 

Helvia, mother of the philosopher SENECA. 

Helvidius Priscus. [Priscus.] 

Helvii, a people in Gaul, between the Rhone 
and Mt. Cebenna, which separated them from 


Helvetia), thus corresponded to the W. part of | the Arverni, were for a long time subject to 
Switzerland.—The Helvetii are first mentioned | Massilia, but afterwards belonged to the pro- 
in the war with the Cimbri, In s,c. 107 the} vince of Gallia Narbonensis. Their country 
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roduced good: wine. (Caes. B. G. vii. 7, 78; 
lin. xiv. 48.) é ‘ 
Helvius. 1. Blasio. [Brasro.J|—2 Cinna, 
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Hémérésia (‘Huepnota), the soothing goddess, 
@ surname of Artemis, under which she was 
worshipped at the’fountain Lusi (Aovgol), in 
Arcadia (Paus. viii. 18, 8). 

Héméroéscopion, [Dranrvum, No. 2.] 

Hemina, Cassius. [Cassrus, No. 14.] 

Hénéti (‘Everol), an ancient people in Paphla- 
gonia, dwelling on the river Parthenius, fought 
on the side of Priam against the Greeks, but 
had disappeared before the historical times. 
They were regarded by many ancient writers as 
the ancestors of the Veneti in Italy. [VENETT.] 

Hénidchi (‘Hvioxo), a people in Colchis, 
N. of the Phasis, notorious as pirates (Strab. 
p. 496.) 

Henna, NNA.| 

Hephaestia (Hpaoria). 1. (‘“Hpaorieds), a 
town in the NW. of the island of Lemnos.— 
2. (‘Hoaortdns, -reldns), a demus in Attica, be- 
longing to the tribe Acamantis. 

ephaestiades Instilae, [AzoLrAz.] 

Hephaestion (‘Hoaioriwy). 1, Son of Amyn- 
tor, a Macedonian of Pella, celebrated as the 
friend of Alexander the Great, with whom he had 
been brought up. Alexander called Hephaes- 
tion his own private friend, but Craterus the 
friend of the king. Hephaestion accompanied 
Alexander to Asia, and was employed by the 
king in many important commands. He died at 
Ecbatana, after an illness of only seven days, 
B.c. 825. Alexander’s grief for his loss was 
passionate and violent. A general mourning 
was ordered throughout the empire, and a 
funeral pile and monument erected to him at 
Babylon, at a cost, it is said, of 10,000 talents 
[authorities under ALEXANDER].—2, A Greek 
grammarian, who instructed the emperor Verus 
in Greek, and whose date is therefore about 
A.D. 150. He was perhaps the author of a 
Manual on Metres ?Eyxeipldi0v rep) péTpwy), 
which has come down to us under the name of 
Hephaestion. This work is a tolerably complete 
manual of Greek metres, and forms the basis of 
all our knowledge on that subject. Edited by 
Gaisford, Oxon. 1810, and by Westphal, 1866, 
in Scriptores Metrici Graect. 

Héphaestus (“Hgaoros), called Vuleanus by 
the Romans, the god of fire. He was, according 
to Homer, the son of Zeus and Hera (IJ. i. 572, 
xiv. 338; Od. viii. 812). Later traditions state 
that he had no father, and that Hera gave birth 
to him independent of Zeus, as she was jealous 
of Zeus having given birth to Athene inde- 
pendent of her (Hes. 7h. 927; Apollod. i. 8, 5). 
He was born lame and weak, and was in conse- 
quence so much disliked by his mother, that 
she threw him down from Olympus. Thetis and 
Eurynome received him, and he dwelt with 
them for nine years in a grotto, beneath Oceanus, 
making for them beautiful works of art (IJ. xviii. 
394-409). He afterwards returned to Olympus, 
and he appears in Homer as the great artist of 
the gods of Olympus. As to this return a post- 
Homeric story tells us that out of revenge for 
his downfall he sent to his mother Hera a 
golden throne with invisible fetters. When she 
sat thereon she was fast bound, and, as the only 
means of her release, the gods wished to bring 
back Hephaestus. Ares tried his strength, but 
was repulsed; Dionysus succeeded by making 
him drunk. eon i. 20,3; Sappho, F’7. 66; Plat. 
Rep. p. 378.) This scene is depicted in vase 


Roercas | Mancia. [Mancra.]—4, Pertinax. 
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paintings as early as the Francois Vase, 7.e. in 
the sixth century B.c. In Homer there is no 
allusion to the revenge, and although he had 
been cruelly treated by his mother, he always 
showed her respect and kindness ;. and on one 
occasion took her part when she was quarrelling 
with Zeus, which so much enraged the father of 
the gods, that he seized Hephaestus by the leg, 
and hurled him down fromheayen. Hephaestus 
was a whole day falling, but in the evening he 
alighted in the island of Lemnos, where he was 
kindly received by the Sintians (Z/. i. 590; 
Apollod.i. 3,5). He again returned to Olympus, 
where Hesiod describes his creation of Pandora 
(Th. 570; Op. 80). In Homer he is mocked by 
the gods for his ungainly walk (ZU, xviii. 410), 
but he revenged himself upon Ares (Od. viii. 
275). His lameness, which belongs to all tra- 
ditions, is accounted for in mythology by one 
or other of his two falls from heaven. Some 
modern writers explain it as suggested by the 
flickering either of fire or of lightning; others, 
not without probability, believe the idea to have 
originated from the fact that blacksmiths were 
commonly lame men, because this trade was 
one for which a strong man who happened to 
be lame was as well’ suited:as anyone else. 
The palace of Hephaestus in Olympus was im- 
perishable, and shining like stars. It contained 
his workshop, with the anvil and twenty bellows, 
which worked spontaneously at his bidding 
(Il. xviii. 370). It was there that he made all 
his beautiful and marvellous works, both for 
gods and men. The ancient poets abound in 
descriptions of exquisite pieces of work which 
had been manufactured by the god. All the 
palaces in Olympus were his workmanship. He 
made the armour of Achilles; the fatal neck- 
lace of Harmonia; the fire-breathing bulls of 
Aeétes, king of Colchis, &c. In the Tliad the 
wife of Hephaestus is Charis, in Hesiod Aglaia, 
the youngest of the Charites; but in the 
Odyssey, as well as in later accounts, Aphro- 
dite (who proved faithless to him, Od. viii. 295) 
appears as his wife. The union of Hephaestus 
with Charis probably signifies the grace of 
artistic work, though some prefer to connect it 
with a myth of spring-time; the marriage with 
Aphrodite would also bear either of these 
meanings, and moreover there is some ground 
for the supposition that Aphrodite in Greek 
mythology took to herself some of the attributes 
and functions of an older Greek deity Charis 
[see APHRODITE, p.86]. Among the later myths 
connected with Hephaestus is that which makes 
him assist at the birth of Athene from the head 
of Zeus (the aid of Hephaestus is not mentioned 
in Hesiod, but appears in Pind. Ol. yii. 3; 
Apollod. i. 8, 6, and on vases); and also the 
story of the birth of Erichthonius, which is re- 
lated by no writer earlier than Apollodorus (iii. 
14, 6), and probably arose out of the desire to 
connect the earth-born king with Athene and 
Hephaestus, the patrons of art at Athens: for 
Hephaestus, like Athene, gave skill to mortal 
artists, and, conjointly with her, he was believed 
to have taught men the arts which embellish 
and adorn life. Hence at Athens they had 
temples and festivals in common. Hence also 
both were worshipped in the torch-races; and 
with them was associated in those festivals Pro- 
metheus [Dict. of Ant. art. Lampadedromia). 
This latter fact is not hard to explain, for Pro- 
metheus was in many respects a counterpart of 
Hephaestus: both were connected with the gift 
of fire, though in myth the one appears as the 
fire-god, the other only as the purveyor of fire; 
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both were patrons of the arts, and in the story 
of Pandora were again brought into connexion. 
As to the origin of the Hephaestus myth, it has 
_ doubtless grown out of various natural aspects 
of fire: primarily perhaps, as many modern 
writers on mythology now hold, from lightning, 
the thunder being the hammering of the 
Olympian smithy ; and it is likely enough that 
the lightning falling to earth suggested the falls 
ot Hephaestus from heaven (Serv. ad Aen, viii. 
414); but the observation of volcanoes also 
supplied parts of the myth. It seems now to be 
doubted whether Lemnos was really a volcanic 
island, and some physicists hold that the fire 
which the ancients saw issuing from it, and of 
course connected with Hephaestus, was gaseous 
and not volcanic. But in the sojourn with 
Thetis beneath the sea there is a clear indica- 
tion of a myth from volcanoes, and it is 
questionable whether it is right to make his 
location in volcanoes merely a late develop- 
ment of the myth. At any rate, the active 
volcanoes of Sicily and the Lipari islands be- 
came fabled as his workshops in the fifth 
century B.c.; and in them he worked metals 
and forged thunderbolts with his attendant 
Cyclopes. (Aesch. Pr. 366; Callim. Hymn. ad 
Dian. 46; Verg. Aen. viii. 416; Strab. p. 275.) 
As regards his con- 
nexion in myth with 
Dionysus, it may be 
observed that all 
good wine countries 
have volcanic soil. 
During the best pe- 
riod of Grecian art, 
he was represented 
as a vigorous man 
with a beard, and is 
characterised by his 
hammer or some 
other instrument, his 
oval.-cap, and the 
chiton, which leaves 
the right shoulder 
and arm uncovered. 
One leg is sometimes 
shortened to denote 
his lameness. As 
regards the dwarfish figures mentioned in Hat. 
iii. 87, as being at Memphis, it may be noted 
that they were really images of the Egyptian 
Ptah,—The Roman Vulcanus was an old Italian 
divinity, [Vuxncanvs.] 
Heptanomis. [Ancyprus.] 
'- Hera (“Hpa or’Hpy), called Juno by the Ro- 
mans. The Greek Hera was a daughter of 
Cronos and Rhea, and sister and wife of Zeus 
(Zl. vy. 721, xiv. 194, xvi. 482; Hes. Th. 454). 
According to Homer she was brought up by 
Oceanus and Tethys, and afterwards became 
the wife of Zeus without the knowledge of 
her parents (Zi. xiv. 202, 296). This account 
is variously modified in other traditions. Be- 
ing a daughter of Cronos, she, like his~other 
children, was swallowed by her father, but 
afterwards released; and according to an Ar- 
cadian tradition she was brought up by Te- 
menus, the son of Pelasgus. The Argives, on 
the other hand, related that she had been 
been up by Euboea, Prosymna, and Acraea, 
the three daughters of the river Asterion (ZU. 
xiv. 346 ; Paus. ii. 17, 86, vii. 4, 7; Ap. Bh. i. 
187; Strab. p. 417; Diod. v. 72). Several parts 
of Greece claimed the honour of being her 
birthplace, and more especially Argos and 
Samos, which were the principal seats of her 


Hephaestus. (From an altar 
in the Vatican.) 
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worship. Several places in Greece also claimed 
to have been the scene of the marriage with 
Zeus, such as Huboea, Samos, Cnossus in 
Crete, and Mount Thornax, in the S. of Argolis. 
Her marriage, called the Sacred Marriage 
(fepds -ydmos), was represented in many places 
where she was worshipped. At her nuptials 
all the gods honoured her with presents, 
and Ge presented to her a tree with golden 


apples, which was watched by the Hes- 
perides, at the foot of the Hyperborean 
Atlas. (Paus. ii. 7, 1, villi, 22, 2; Apollod. 


i. 1, 5.)}—Im the Lliad Hera is treated by 
the Olympian gods with the same reverence as 
her husband. Zeus himself listens to her 
counsels, and communicates his secrets to her. 
She is, notwithstanding, far inferior to him in 
power, and must obey him unconditionally. She 
is not, like Zeus, the ruler of gods and men, 
but simply the wife of the supreme god. Yet 
she has a reflected greatness and power from 
Zeus. Iris is her messenger as well as servant 
of Zeus, and even Athene is sent by her to 
Achilles. She can set in motion the thunder, 
and the sun himself obeys her order to close 
the day, (ZI. i. 55, ii. 156, xi. 45, xviii. 106, 240.) 
Her character, as described by Homer, is 


The Farnese Hcra. (From the marble head in the 
Naples Museum.) 


marked by jealousy and by a quarrelsome 
disposition. Hence arise frequent disputes 
between Hera and Zeus; and on one occasion 
Hera plotted with Poseidon and Athene to put 
Zeus into chains. Zeus, in such cases, not 
only threatens, but even strikes her. Once he 
hung her up in the clouds, with her hands 
chained, and with two anvils suspended from 
her feet; and on another occasion, when He- 
phaestus attempted to help her, Zeus hurled 
him down from Olympus.—By Zeus she was 
the mother of Ares, Hebe, and Hephaestus.— 
As Hera was the type of a married goddess 
among the Olympians, so she is the goddess 
of marriage and of the birth of children. [For 
the reason of this, see below.] Several epi- 
thets and surnames, such as EijAe(fOuia, Ta- 
pnarla, Zuyla, TeAcla, &c., contain allusions to 
this character of the goddess, and the Llithyiae 
are described as her daughters (IJ. xi. 270).— 
Owing to the judgment of Paris [Paris], she 
was hostile to the Trojans, and in the Trojan 
war she accordingly sided with the Greeks. 
She persecuted all the children of Zeus by 
mortal mothers, and hence appears as the 
enemy of Dionysus, Heracles, and others. In 
the Argonautic expedition she assisted Jason. 
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It is impossible here to enumerate all the events 
of mythical story in which Hera acts’a part; 
and the reader must refer to the particular 
deities or heroes with whose story she is con- 
nected.—Hera was worshipped in many parts of 
Greece, but more especially at Argos (Il. v. 
908; Hes. Th. 12), in the neighbourhood of 
which she hada splendid temple, on the road to 
Mycenae. Her great festival at Argos is de- 
scribed inthe Dict. of Ant. art. Heraea. Next 
in importance may be regarded her worship at 
Samos (Hdt. iii. 60; Strab. p. 637) and at 
Sparta (IJ. iv. 51; Paus. iii. 18, 8); but it was 


widely spread over all Greece and the islands | 


and in the western colonies, especially at 
Croton. The ancients gaye several interpre- 
tations respecting the real significance of Hera. 
By some she was regarded as the goddess of 
the earth, and the fepds yduos was interpreted 
as the union of earth and heaven. By others 


she was made the goddess of the air or of the) 
But probably the truest view is that 


clouds. 
she was originally a moon-goddess, as was 


The Barberini Hera. 


(From the Vatican.) 


also her Roman counterpart, Juno. Hence it 
was that in some places, as Naxos, she was 
identified with Dione, by which name that 
Power, who in the Homeric age was called 
Hera, seems to have been originally known. 


Her old position as moon-goddess explains her | 


being worshipped at the new moon, her rank as 
queen of heaven and wife of Zeus, her attribute 
of Bo@mis, which, though not so used in Homer, 
probably points to an original representation 
with crescent horns; above all it supplies the 
reason for Hera being one of the deities (all in 
some way connected with the moon) who presided 
over childbirth (as did Juno in Italy). This 
was because the moon was regarded ag in- 
fluencing menstruation, and was _ therefore 
thought to be especially connected with the 
birth of children (Aristot. H. A. vii. 2,1; Plut. 
Symp. iii. 10, 8; Varro, L. L. v. 59). 
such was her function does not indeed appear 
in Homer, who does not represent her as inter- 
vening in childbirth, except adversely (JI. xix. 


That 
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119, possibly a later addition to the Iliad); but 
it is'mdicated by her being called the mother of 
the Ilithyiae, as was stated above, and in some 
places she was herself worshipped as“Hpa EiAel- 
6via (cf. Schol. ad Pind. Ol. vi. 149), From this 
follows her position as the goddess of marriage 
[see above]. In the earliest art the representa- 
tions of Hera, after the mere shapeless blocks of 
wood or stone (Paus. vii. 22,4; Arnob. vi. 2), were 
wooden édéava, of which the earliest was said to 
be that of Tiryns (Paus. ii. 17, 5); later, but 
still archaic, representations showed her as the 
bride of Zeus, standing with a long veil, as may 
be seen on some Samian coins; in other ar- 
chaic sculptures she was seated on a throne. In 
her idealised form, from the great statue of 
Polycletus at Argos onwards (Paus. ii. 17, 4), 
the type of Hera’s statues was probably such as 
later works have preserved to us, that of a ma- 
jestic woman with a beautiful forehead and large 
widely-opened eyes (the Homeric Boéms). Her 
head is often adorned with a diadem (stephanos), 
sometimes with a calathus, or with a veil; in 
her hand she carries a sceptre, which is some- 
times surmounted by the figure of a cuckoo (as 
in the statue of Polycletus). Sometimes her 
sacred bird, the peacock, is painted by her side, 

Héracléa (‘HpdkAcia: ‘HpaxAeérns: Hera- 
eleensis: Policoro). I. In Hurope. 1, H., in 
Lucania, on the river Siris, founded by the 
Tarentines (Diod. xii. 36; Strab. p. 264). During 
the independence of the Greek states in the S. 


Coin of Heractea in Lucania, about 830 B.C. 
Obv., head of Pallas, with Scylla on her helmet; rev., 
Heracles strangling lion, club and owl beneath. 


of Italy, congresses were held in this town 
under the presidency of the Tarentines. Pyrrhus 
here defeated the Romans under Laevinus, B.c. 
280; and to gain over the Heracleots to their 
side the Romans granted them a treaty on 
favourable terms in 278 (Cic. pro Arch. 4, 6, 
pro Balb. 8, 21). The Tabulae Heracleenses 
found in the last century give valuable informa- 
tion about the municipal law (Dict. of Ant. art. 
Lex Julia Municipalis)—2. In Acarnania on 
the Ambracian gulf.—3, In Pisatis Elis, inruins 
in the time of Strabo.—4. The later name of 
Perinthus in Thrace. [Prerinruus.|—5. H. 
Caccabaria (Cavalaire), in Gallia Narbonensis 
on the coast, a seaport of the Massilians —6, H. 
Lyncestis (Avyxnotis), also called Pelagonia 
(Bitoglia or Bitolia), in Macedonia, on the Via 
Egnatia, W. of the Erigon, the capital of one 
of the four districts into which Macedonia was 
divided by the Romans.—7, H. Minda (Mivda: 
nr. Torre di Oape Bianco, Ru.), on the S. coast 
of Sicily,*at the mouth of the river Halycus, 
between Agrigentum and Selinus. According 
to tradition it was founded by Minos, when 
he pursued Daedalus to Sicily, and it may 
have been an ancient colony of the Cretans. 
We know, however, that it was afterwards 
colonised by the inhabitants of Selinus, and that 
its original name was Minoa, which it continued 
to bear till about B.c. 500, when the town was 
taken by the Lacedaemonians under Euryleon, 
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who changed its name into that of Heraclea; 
but it continued to bear its ancient appellation 
as a surname to distinguish it from other places 
of the same name (Diod. iv. 23; Hdt. y. 46; 
Pol. i. 25; Liy. xxiv. 85). It fell at an early 
period into the hands of the Carthaginians, and 
remained in their power till the conquest of 
Sicily by the Romans, who planted a colony 
there (Cic. Verr. ii. 50, 125)—8. H. Sintica 
(S.vtixh), in Macedonia, a town of the Sinti, on 
the left bank of the Strymon, founded by 
Amyntas, brother of Philip (Ptol. iii. 18, 30). 
—9. H. Trachiniae, in Thessaly. See TRacuts. 
—II. In Asia. 1. H. Pontica (‘H. # Movrixnh, 
or IIdyrov, or év Mdvrw: Eregli), a city on the 
8. shore of the Pontus Huxinus, on the coast of 
Bithynia, in the territory of the Mariandyni, 
was situated 20 stadia N. of the river Lycus, 
near the base of a peninsula called Acherusia, 
and had a fine harbour. It was founded about 
B.C. 550, by colonists from Megara and from 
Tanagra in Boeotia (not, as Strabo says, from 
Miletus). (Paus. v. 26,6; Just. xvi. 3; Strab. 
p. 546; Xen. Am. vi. 2,1.) After various politi- 
cal struggles, it settled down under a monarchi- 
cal form of government. It reached the height 
of its prosperity in the reign of Darius Codo- 
mannus, when it had an extensive commerce, 
and a territory reaching from the Parthenius to 
the Sangarius. It began to decline in conse- 
quence of the rise of the kingdom of Bithynia 
and the foundation of Nicomedia, and the in- 
vasion of Asia Minor by the Gauls; and its 
ruin was completed in the Mithridatic war, 
when the city was taken and plundered, and 
artly destroyed, by the Romans under Cotta. 
twas the native city of HnRAcLIDES Ponticus, 
and perhaps of the painter Znuxis.—2, H. ad 
Latmum (‘H. Adryov, or 7 dm) Adtu@: Ru. near 
the Lake of Baffi), a town of Ionia, SE. of 
Miletus, at the foot of Mt. Latmus and upon 
the Sinus Latmicus; formerly,called Latmus. 
Near it was a cave, with the tomb-of Endymion 
(Paus. v. 1,4; Strab. p. 635).—There was another 
city of the same name in Caria, one in Lydia, 
two in Syria, one in Media, and one in India, 
none of which require special notice. 
Héracleopdlis (‘HpaxAcovmodis). 1. Parva 
(7 puxpd), also called Sethron, a city of Lower 
Egypt, in the Nomos Sethroites, 22 Roman 
miles W. of Pelusium.—2. Magna (7 pmeydAn, 
also 7 &yw), the capital of the fertile Nomos 
Heracleopolites or Heracleotes, in the Hepta- 
nomis, or Middle Egypt; a chief seat of the 
worship of the ichneumon (Ael. H. A. x. 47). 

V _ Heracles (‘Hpaxajjs), in Latin writers Hercii- 
les, the most celebrated of all the heroes of anti- 
quity. For, as the various local legends exempli- 
fying heroic strength were by the Greek colonists 
adopted for their own Heracles, his name pre- 
vailed, not only in all the countries round the 
Mediterranean, but even in the most distant 
lands of the ancient world. The question of 
his origin will be more conveniently touched 
upon when the stories in Greek literature’ have 
been briefly told, in which a constant develop- 
ment from the accretion of local Greek myths, 
and still more from the influence of Phoenician 
and Egyptian religions, will be apparent. For 
while in the earliest traditions Heracles was pro- 
bably a purely human hero, a conqueror of men 
and cities, he afterwards appears as the subduer of 
monstrous animals, and is connected in a variety 
of ways with astronomical phaenomena. I. 
Greek Legends. According to Homer (though 
it may be observed that he is not named in what 
are regarded as the older portions of the Iliad), 
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Heracles was the son of Zeus by Alcmene of 
Thebes in Boeotia. His stepfather was Amphi- 
tryon. (Il. vy. 892, xiv. 250, 323, xviii. 118, xix, 
98; Od. xi. 266, 620, xxi. 25; cf. Hes. Th. 526, 
951, Sc. 35; Pind. Isthm. vii. 5; Apollod. ii. 
4,7.) Amphitryon was the son of Alcaeus, the 
son of Perseus; and Alemene was a grand- 
daughter of Perseus. Hence Heracles belonged 
to the family of Perseus. Zeus visited Alemene 
in the form of Amphitryon, while the latter was 
absent warring against the Taphians; and he, 
pretending to be her husband, became by her 
the father of Heracles. [For details, see Auc- 
MENE; AMPHITRYON.] On the day on which 
Heracles was to be born, Zeus boasted of his 
becoming the father of a hero who was to rule 
over the race of Perseus. Hera prevailed upon 
him to swear that the descendant of Perseus 
born that day should be the ruler. Thereupon 
she hastened to Argos, and there caused the 
wife of Sthenelus to give birth to Eurystheus; 
whereas, by keeping away the Ilithyiae, she 
delayed the birth of Heracles, and thus robbed 
him of the empire which Zeus had destined for 
him. Zeus was enraged at the imposition prac- 
tised upon him, but could not violate his oath, 
Alemene brought into the world two boys, 
Heracles, the son of Zeus, and Iphicles, the son 
of Amphitryon, who was one night younger 
than Heracles. (IJ. xix. 95-132; Hes. Sc. 1-56.) 
In Homer and Hesiod we are only told that he 
grew strong in body and mind, that confiding 
in his own powers he defied even the immortal 
gods, and wounded Hera and Ares, and that 
under the protection of Zeus and Athene he 
escaped the dangers which Hera prepared for 
him. To these simple accounts various particu- 
lars are added in later writers. Ashe lay in his 
cradle, Hera sent two serpents to destroy him, 
but the infant hero strangled them with his own 
hands (Pind. Nem. i. 38; Theocr. xxiv. 1; 
Apollod. ii. 4, 8). As he grew up, he was in- 
structed by Amphitryon in driving a chariot, 
by Autolycus in wrestling, by Eurytus in 
archery, by Castor in fighting with heavy 
armour, and by Linus in singing and playing 
thelyre. Linus was killed by his pupil with the 
lyre, because he had censured him; and Am- 
phitryon, to prevent similar occurrences, sent 
him to feed his cattle. (Theoer. xxiv. 103-114; 
Apollod. ii. 4,9; Diod. iii. 66.) In this manner 
he spent his life till his 18th year. To this 
period belongs the beautiful allegory introduced 
by Prodicus as the ‘ Choice of Heracles.’ 
racles, when he had reached the critical time of 
youth, went out into a solitary place and sat 
in doubt, which path of life he should follow. 
Here Virtue and Pleasure (whose name was also 
Vice) appeared to him in the guise of tall and 
beautiful women, but the one of modest beauty, 
the other of the reverse. Pleasure offered him a 
life of ease and enjoyment, Virtue a path of toil 
leading to glory; and he chose the toilsome 
path of virtue. (Xen. Mem. ii. 1, 21; Cic. de 
Off. i. 82, 118.) His first great adventure hap- 
pened while he was still watching the oxen of 
his father. A huge lion, which haunted Mount 
Cithaeron, made great hayoc among the flocks 
of Amphitryon and Thespius (or Thestius), king 
of Thespiae (Apollod. ii, 4, 10; Diod. iv. 29; 
Athen. p. 556). Heracles slew the lion, and 
henceforth wore its skin as his ordinary gar- 
ment, and its mouth and head as his helmet, 
Others related that the lion-skin of Heracles 
was taken from the Nemean lion. On his re- 
turn to Thebes, he met the enyoys of king 
Erginus of Orchomenas, who were going to fetch 
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the annual tribute of 100 oxen which they had 
compelled the Thebans to pay. Heracles cut 
off the noses and ears of the envoys, and thus 
sent them back to Erginus. The latter there- 
upon marched agains) Thebes; but Heracles 
defeated and killed Erginus, and compelled the 
Orchomenians to pay double the tribute which 
they had formerly received from the Thebans 
(Bur. 4, 2’, 220; Apollod. ii, 4, 113 Diod. iv. 
10; Paus, ix. 87, 8), Creon rewarded Heracles 
with the hand of his daughter, Megara, by 
whom he became the father of several children, 
The gods made him presents of arms; Hermes 
gave him a sword, Apollo a bow and arrows, 
Hephaestus a golden coat of mail, and Athene 
a peplus, He cut for himself a club in the 
neighbourhood of Nemea—according to others, 
the club was of brass, and the gift of He- 
phaestus (Ap. Rh. i, 1196; Diod, iv. 14).— 
Soon afterwards Heracles was driven mad by 
Hera, and in this state he killed his own 
children by Megara and two of Iphicles. In 
his grief he sentenced himself to exile, and 
went to Thospius, who purified him (Apollod. 
ii. 4, 12, of. Paus. ix. 11,1), [The Attic legend, 
followed by Euripides in the Hercules Furens, 
places this madness later.) He then consulted 
the oracle of Delphi as to where he should 
settle, The Pythia first called him by the 
name of Heracles—for hitherto his name had 
been Alcides or Aloaeus (from his grandfather, 
Alceus or Aloacus, the father of Amphitryon)— 
and ordered him to live at Tiryns, and to serve 
Eurysthous for the space of twelve years, after 
which he should become immortal, Heracles 
accordingly went to Tiryns, and executed the 
twelve labours which Hurysthous ordered him 
to perform.—The number twelve is not found in 
the older writers, and the complete cycle is made 
up by later additions. It is probably of Phoeni- 
cian origin, and is borrowed from the twelve signs 
of the Zodiac in connexion with the worship of 
Melkart or of the sun-god Baal [see below]. 
In literature the whole twelve labours first 
appear in the Heraclea of Pisander, about 650 
BO, and are similarly given by Huripides 
(H. E. 847 ff.), but Sophocles (Z'rach. 1092 ff.) 
mentions only six. ‘Ten appear on the so-called 
Thesoum at Athens; twelve were shown on the 
temple of Zeus at Olympia (of which fragments 
have been discovered) and on the Heracleum at 
Thebes (Paus, v.10, 9, ix. 11,4). The only one 


TI. Horacles and Nomean Lion, (From a Roman lamp.) 
of the twelve labours mentioned by Homer is 
his descent into the lower world to carry off 
Cerberus, but he speaks of them in the plural 
(ZL. v.895, viii. 866, xv. 689; Od, xi, 623), Wealso 
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find in Homer his expedition to Troy, to fetch: 
the horses which Laomedon had refused him 3 
and his war against the Pylians, when he 
destroyed the whole family of their king, Ne- 
leus, with the exception of Nestor (Zl. v. 6883 
Od. xxi. 14). Hesiod mentions several of the 
feats of Heracles distinctly, but knows nothing 
of their number twelve. They are usually ar- 
ranged in the following order.—l, The fight 
with the Nemean lion. The valley of Nemea, 
between Cleonas and Phlius, was inhabited by 
© monstrous lion, the offspring of Typhon and 
Wehidna, Eurystheus ordered Heracles to 
bring him the skin of this monster, After 
using in vain his club and arrows against the 
lion, he strangled the animal with his own 
hands. (Hes. ’h. 827; Theocr. xxv. 251; Diod. 
iv. 11.)—2. Might against the Lernean hydra. 


IL. Horacles and Hydra, (From a marble at Naples.) 


This monster, like the lion, was the offspring of 
Typhon and Hehidna, and was brought up 
by Hera. It ravaged the country of Lernae 
near Argos, and dwelt in a swamp near the 
well of Amymone. It had nine heads, of which 
the middle one wasimmortal. Heracles struck 
off its heads with his club; but in the place of 
the head he cut off, two new ones grew forth. 
each time. A gigantic crab also came to the 
assistance of the hydra, and wounded Heracles. 
However, with the assistance of his faithful 
servant Iolaus, he burned away the heads of 
the hydra, and buried the ninth or immortal 


TX. Heracles and Arcadian Stag, (From a group at 
Naples.) 


one under a huge rock. Having thus con- 
quered the monster, he poisoned his arrows 
with its bile, whence the wounds inflicted by 
them became incurable,, Eurystheus declared 
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the victory unlawful, as Heracles had won it 
with the aid of Iolaus. (Hes. 7h. 313; Eur. 
H. I’. 419; Paus. ii. 86, 87; Apollod. ii. 5, 2; 
Diod, iv. 11; Verg. Aen. viii. 800; Ov. Met. ix. 
| 70).—8. Capture of the Arcadian stag (or 
hind). This animal had golden antlers and 
brazen feet. It had been dedicated to Artemis 
by the nymph Taygete, because the goddess 
had saved her from the pursuit of Zeus. 
Heracles was ordered to bring the animal alive 
to Mycenae. He pursued it in vain for a 
whole year; at length he wounded it with an 
arrow, caught it, and carried it away’on his 
shoulders. While in Arcadia, he was met by 
Artemis, who was angry with him for having 
outraged the animal sacred to her; but he suc- 
ceeded in soothing her anger, and carried his 
prey to Mycenae. (Pind. Ol. iii. 27; Hur. H. F. 
878; Diod. iv. 18; Ov. Met. ix. 188; Verg. Aen. 
vi. 803.) —4. Destruction of the Hrymanthian 
boar. This animal, which Heracles was ordered 
to bring alive to Hurystheus, had descended 
from Mount Erymanthus into Psophis. Hera- 
eles chased him through the deep snow, and 
having thus worn him out, he caught him 
in a net; and carried him to Mycenae. Other 
traditions place the hunt of the Erymanthian 


IV, Heracles and Boar, with Eurystheus. 
marble at Naples.) 


(From a 


boar in Thessaly, and some even in Phrygia. 
When Heracles appeared carrying the huge 
beast on his shoulders, Hurystheus was seized 
with panic, and took refuge in a tub. (Hur. 
H. F. 368; Diod. iv. 12; Apollod. ii. 5, a It 
must be observed that this and the subsequent 
labours of Heracles are connected with certain 
subordinate labours, called Parerga (Mdpepya). 
The first of these parerga is the fight of 
Heracles with the Centaurs. In his pursuit of 
the boar he came to the centaur Pholus, who 
had received from Dionysus a cask of excellent 
wine. Heracles opened it, contrary to the wish 
of his host, and the delicious fragrance attracted 
the other centaurs, who besieged the grotto of 
Pholus. Heracles drove them away; they 
fled to the house of Chiron; and Heracles, 
eager in his pursuit, wounded Chiron, his old 
friend, with one of his poisoned arrows; in con- 
sequence of which Chiron died. [Curron.] 
Pholus likewise was wounded by one of the 
arrows, which by accident fell on his foot and 
killed him. This fight with the centaurs gave 
rise to the establishment of mysteries by which 
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Demeter intended to purify the hero from the 
blood he had shed against his own will. (Hur, 
H, F’. 364; Paus. viii. 24, 2; Diod. iv. 14; Ov. 
Met, ix. 192.)—5, Cleansing of the stables of 
Augeas. Eurystheus imposed upon Heracles 
the task of cleansing in one day the stalls of 
Augeas, king of Elis. Augeas had a herd of 
3000 oxen, whose stalls had not been cleansed 
for thirty years. Heracles, without mentioning 
the command of Eurystheus, went to Augeas, 
and offered to cleanse his stalls in one day, if 
he would give him the tenth part of his cattle. 
Augeas agreed to the terms; and Heracles 
after taking Phyleus, the son of Augeas, as his 
witness, led the rivers Alpheus and Peneus 
through the stalls, which were thus cleansed in 
asingleday, But Augeas, when he learned that 
Heracles had undertaken the work by the com- 
mand of EKurystheus, refused to give him the 
reward.- His son Phyleus then bore witness 
against his father, who exiled him from Elis. 
EKurystheus, however, declared the exploit null 
and void, because Heracles had stipulated with 
Augeas for a reward for performing it. (Theocr. 
xxy. 88; Apollod. ii. 5,5; Athen. p. 412; Paus. 
y.1,7.) Ata later time Heracles invaded Elis, 
and killed Augeas and his sons. After this he 
is said to have founded the Olympic games 
(Pind. Ol, xi, 27; Apollod. ii, 7, 2).—6, De- 
struction of the Stymphalian birds, These 
birds had been brought up by Ares, They 
had brazen claws, wings, and beaks, used 
their feathers as arrows, and ate human flesh, 
They dwelt on a lake near Stymphalus in 
Arcadia, from which Heracles was ordered by 


VI. Heracles and the Stymphalian Birds. (From a gem 
at Florence.) 


Eurystheus to expel them. When Heracles 
undertook the task, Athene provided him with 
a brazen rattle, by the noise of which he 
startled the birds; and, as they attempted to 
fly away, he killed some of them with his 
arrows. Others he only drove away; and they 
appeared again in the island of Aretias, where 
they were found by the Argonauts. (Paus. viii. 
22,4; Apollod. ii. 5, 6; Ap. Rh, ii. 1037.)—7,° 
Capture of the Cretan bull. According to 
some this was the bull which had carried 
Europa across the sea. According to others, 
the bull had been sent out of the sea by 
Poseidon, that Minos might offer it in sacrifice. 
But Minos was so charmed with the beauty of 
the animal, that he kept it, and sacrificed 
another in its stead. Poseidon punished 
Minos, by driving the bull mad, and causing it 
to commit great havoc in the island. Heracles 
was ordered by Eurystheus to catch the bull, 
and Minos willingly allowed him to do so. 
Heracles accomplished the task, and brought 
the animal home on his shoulders; but 
he then set it’ free again, The bull now 
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roamed through Greece, and at last came to 
Marathon, where we meet it again in the stories 
of Theseus. (Apollod. ii. 5,7; Paus. v. 10, 95 


VII. Heracles and Bull. (From a bas-relief in the 
Vatican.) 


Diod. iv. 18.)—8. Capture of the mares of the 
Thracian Diomedes. This Diomedes, king of 
the Bistones in Thrace, fed his horses with 
human flesh. Eurystheus ordered Heracles to 
bring these animals to Mycenae. With a few 
companions, he seized the animals, and con- 
ducted them to the sea coast. But here he 
was overtaken by the Bistones. During the 
fight he entrusted the mares to his friend Ab- 
derus, who was devoured by them. Heracles 
defeated the Bistones, killed Diomedes, whose 
body he threw before the mares, built the town 
of Abdera in honour of his unfortunate friend, 
and then returned to Mycenae with the mares, 
which had become tame after eating the flesh 
of their master. The mares were afterwards 
set free, and were destroyed on Mt. Olympus by 


VIII. Heracles and Horses of Diomedes. (From the 
Museo Borbonico.) % 


wild beasts. (Hur. Alc. 483, 498; H. F. 380; 
Diod. iv. 15; Apollod. ii. 5, 8.)—9. Seizure of 
the girdle of the queen of the Amazons. 
Hippolyte, the queen of the Amazons, possessed 
a girdle, which she had received from Ares. 
Admete, the daughter of Eurystheus, wished to 
obtain this girdle; and Heracles was therefore 
sent to fetch it. He was accompanied by a 
number of volunteers, and after various adven- 
tures in Europe and Asia, he at length reached 
the country of the Amazons. Hippolyte at 
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first received him kindly, and promised him he? 
girdle; but Hera having excited the Amazons 
against him, a contest ensued, in which 
Heyracles.killed their queen. He then took 
her girdle, and carried it with him. In this 
expedition Heracles killed the two sons of 
Boreas, Calais and Zetes; and he also begot 
three sons by Echidna, in the country of the 
Hyperboreans. On his way home he landed in 
Troas, where he rescued Hesione from the 
monster sent against her by Poseidon; in 
return for which service her father Laomedon 
promised him the horses he had received from 
Zeus as a compensation for Ganymedes. But, 
as Laomedon did not keep his word, Heracles on 
leaving threatened to make war against Troy. 
He landed in Thrace, where he slew Sarpedon, 
and at length returned through Macedonia to 
Peloponnesus. (Hur. H. F’. 418, Ion, 1143; 
Apollod. ii. 5,9; Diod. iv. 16; cf. Il. v. 649; 
Hdt. iv. 9.)—10. Captwre of the oxen of 
Geryones in Erythia. Geryones, the monster 
with three bodies, lived in the fabulous island 
of Erythia, so called because it lay under the 
red rays of the setting sun in the W. This 
island was originally placed off the coast of 
Epirus, but was afterwards identified either 
with Gades or the Balearic islands, and was at 
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X. Heracles and Geryones. (Museo Borbonico.) 


all times believed to be in the distant W. The 
oxen of Geryones were guarded by the giant 
Eurytion and the two-headed dog Orthrus; and 
Heracles was commanded by Hurystheus to 
fetch them. After traversing various countries, 
he reached at length the frontiers of Libya and 
Europe, where he erected two pillars (Calpe 
and Abyla) on the two sides of the straits of 
Gibraltar, which were hence called the pillars 
of Heracles. Being annoyed by the heat of the 
sun, Heracles shot at Helios, who so much 
admired his boldness, that he presented him 
with a golden cup or boat, in which he sailed to 
Erythia. He there slew Eurytion and his dog, 
as well as Geryones, and sailed with his booty 
to Tartessus, where he returned the golden cup 
(boat) to Helios. On his way home he passed 
through Gaul, Italy, Ilyricum and Thrace, and 
met with numerous adventures, which are 
variously embellished by the poets. Many 
attempts were made to deprive him of the 


| oxen, but he at length brought them in safety 


to Eurystheus, who sacrificed them to Hera. 
(Hes. Th. 287; Pind. Nem. iii. 21; Hdt. iv. 8; 
Apollod. ii. 5, 10; Strab. p. 221; Diod. iv. 17.) 
These ten labours were performed by Heracles 
in the space of eight years and one month ; but 
as Eurystheus declared two of them to have been 
performed unlawfully, he commanded him to 
accomplish two more.—Ill, Fetching the golden 
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apples of the Hesperides. This was. particu- 
larly difficult, since Heracles did not know 
where to find them. They were the apples 
which Hera had received at her wedding from 
Ge, and which she had entrusted to the keep- 


ing of the Hesperides and the dragon Ladon, 


on Mt. Atlas, in the country of the Hyper- 
boreans. [For details see Hnsprripes.] After 
various adventures in Europe, Asia and Africa, 


XI. Heracles and the Hesperides. (From a bas-relief at 


ome.) 
in the course of which he delivered Prome- 
theus, and slew Antaeus, Busiris and KEmathion, 
Heracles at length arrived at Mt. Atlas. On 
the advice of Prometheus, he sent Atlas to fetch 
the apples, and in the meantime bore the 
weight of heaven for him. Atlas returned with 


the apples, but refused to take the burden of 


heaven on his shoulders again. Heracles, 
however, contrived by a stratagem to get the 
apples, and hastened away. On his return 
Eurystheus made him a present of the apples; 
but Heracles dedicated them to Athene, who 
restored them to their former place. In tradi- 
tions Heracles killed the dragon Ladon, and 
gathered the apples himself. (Hur. H. F. 
894; Apollod. ii. 5, 11; Diod. iv. 26; Ap. Rh. 
iy. 1896; Hyg. Fab. 31.)—12. Bringing Cer- 
berus from the lower world. This was the 


XII. Heracles and Cerberus. (Millin, Tombeaux de 
Canosa.) 
most difficult of the twelve labours of Heracles. 


He descended into Hades, near Taenarum in 
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Laconia, accompanied by Hermes and Athene, 
He delivered Theseus and Ascalaphus from their 
torments. He obtained permission from Pluto 
to carry Cerberus to the upper world, provided 
he could accomplish it without force of arms. 
Heracles succeeded in seizing the monster and 
carrying it to‘the upper world; and after he 
had shown it to Kurystheus, he carried it back 
again to the lower world. (Il. viii. 866; Od. 
x1. 623; Diod. iv. 25; Apollod. ii. 5, 12; Paus. ii. 
31, 2.)—Besides these twelve labours (4@A0), 
Heracles performed several other feats (as mdp- 
epyx) without being commanded by Eurys- 
theus. Several of them were interwoven with 
the twelve labours and have been already 
described: those which had no connexion 
with the twelve labours are spoken of below. 
After’ Heracles had performed the twelve 
labours, he was released from the servitude 
of Eurystheus, and returned to Thebes. He 
there gave. Megara in marriage to Iolaus; 
and he wished to gain in marriage for him- 
self Iole, the daughter of Eurytus, king of 
Oechalia. Eurytus promised his daughter to 
the man who should conquer him and his sons 
in shooting with the bow. Heracles defeated 
them; but Eurytus and his sons, with the 
exception of Iphitus, refused to give Iole to 
him, because he had murdered his own 
children. Soon afterwards the oxen of Eurytus 
were carried off, and it was suspected that 
Heracles was the offender. Iphitus again 
defended him, and requested his assistance in 
searching after the oxen. Heracles agreed ; 
but when the two had arrived at ‘Tiryns, 
Heracles, in a fit of madness, threw his 
friend down from the wall, and killed him. 
Deiphobus of Amyclae purified him from this 
murder, but he was, nevertheless, attacked by 
a severe illness. Heracles then repaired to 
Delphi to obtain a remedy, but the Pythia re- 
fused to answer his questions. A struggle 
ensued between Heracles and Apollo, and the 
combatants were not separated till Zeus sent a 
flash of lightning between them. (Od. xxi. 22; 
Soph. Trach. 270; Paus. x. 18; Apollod. ii. 6, 
1; Diod. iv. 31.) In this combat Heracles 
attempted to carry off the tripod: a story which 
indicates that Heracles at one time shared with 
Apollo the attribute of the tripod as well as that 
of the bow, though the tripod passed entirely to 
Apollo. It may also denote a displacement of 
the worship of Heracles at Delphi by Apollo, to 
which Pausanias seems to allude. It was a 
favourite subject in vase paintings from an 
early period. The oracle now declared that he 
would be restored to health if he would serve 
three years for wages, and surrender his earn- 
ings to Kurytus, as an atonement for the murder 
of Iphitus. Thereupon he became a servant to 
Omphale, queen of Lydia, and widow of Tmolus. 
Heracles is described as living effeminately 
during his residence with Omphale: he span 
wool, it is said, and sometimes put on the gar- 
ments of a woman, while Omphale wore his 
lion-skin. (Diod. iv. 31; Apollod. ii. 6, 3; Ov. 
Fast. ii. 805, Her. ix. 53.) According to other 
accounts he nevertheless performed several ~ 
great feats during histime. He made prisoners 
of the Cercopes, who had robbed him [CrRc- 
opres]; he undertook an expedition to Colchis, 
which brought him into connexion with the 
Argonauts; he took part in the Calydonian 
hunt, and met Theseus on his landing from 
Troezen on the Corinthian isthmus. An ex- 
pedition to India, which was mentioned in some 
traditions, may likewise be inserted in thig 
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piace. (Hat. vii. 193; Ant. Lib. 26; Apollod. 
1. 9,16; Arrian, Ind. 8, 9.)—When the time of 


his servitude had expired, he sailed against 


Troy, took the city, and killed Laomedon, its 
king. (ZI. v. 641, xiv. 251, xx. 145; Fur. 2road. 
802.) On his return from ‘Troy, a storm drove 
him on the island of Cos, where he was attacked 
by the Meropes; but he defeated them and 
killed their king, Eurypylus. It was about this 
time that the gods sent for him in order to 
fight againt the Giants. (J. xiv. 255; Pind. 
Nem. iv. 40; Apollod. ii. 7,1.) [GreanTEs.]— 
Soon after his return to Argos, he marched 
against Augeas, as has been related above. 
He then proceeded against Pylos, which he 
took, and killed Periclymenus, a son of Neleus. 
He next advanced against Lacedaemon, to 
punish the sons of Hippocoon, for having 
assisted Neleus and slain Oenus, the son of 
Licymnius. He took Lacedaemon, and assigned 
the government of it to Tyndareus. (Paus. iii. 
15,2; Diod. iv. 33.) On his return to Tegea, 
he became, by Auge, the father of Telephus 
[Aves]; and he then proceeded to Calydon, 
where he obtained Deianira, the daughter of 
Oeneus, for his wife, after fighting with Ache- 
lous for her. [Drzanrra: AcHELous.] After 
Heracles had been married to Deianira nearly 
three years, he accidentally killed, at a banquet 
in the house of Oeneus, the boy Eunomus. In 
accordance with the law Heracles went into 
exile, taking with him his wife Deianira. On 
their road they came to the river Hvenus, 
across which the centaur Nessus carried tra- 
vellers for a small sum of money. Heracles 
himself forded the river, but gave Deianira to 
Nessus to carry across. Nessus attempted to 
outrage her: Heracles heard her cries, and shot 
an arrow into the heart of Nessus. The dying 
centaur called out to Deianira to take his blood 
with her, as it was a sure means of preserving 
_the love of her husband. (Soph. Trach. 555; 
Ov. Met. ix. 201.) He then conquered the 
Dryopes, and helped Aegimius, king of the 
Dorians, against the Lapithae. [Ancrmtus.] 
After this he took up his abode at Trachis, 
whence he marched against Hurytus of Oechalia. 
He took Oechalia, killed Kurytus and his sons, 
and carried off his daughter Iole as a prisoner. 
On his return home he Janded at Cenaeum, a 
promontory of Euboea, erected an altar to 
Zeus, and sent his companion, Lichas, to Tra- 
chis, in order 'to fetch him a white garment, 
which he intended to use during the sacrifice. 
Deianira, afraid lest Iole should supplant her in 
the affections of her husband, steeped the white 
garment in the blood of Nessus. This blood 
had been poisoned by the arrow with which 
Heracles had shot Nessus; and accordingly as 
soon as the garment became warm on the body 
of Heracles, the poison penetrated into all his 
limbs, and caused him the most excruciating 
agony. He seized Lichas by his feet, and threw 
him into the sea. He wrenched off the gar- 
ment, but it stuck to his flesh, and with it he 
tore away whole pieces from his body. In this 
state he was conveyed to Trachis. Deianira, on 
* seeing what she had unwittingly done, hanged 
herself. Heracles commanded Hyllus, his 
eldest son by Deianira, to marry Iole as soon 
as he should arrive at the age of manhood. He 
then ascended Mt. Oeta, raised a pile of wood, 
on which he placed himself, and ordered it 
to be set on fire. No one ventured to obey 
him, until at length Poeas the shepherd 
was prevailed upon to comply with the de- 
sire of the suffering hero, (Hdt. vii. 198; Soph. 
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Trachiniae; Diod. iv. 88; Apollod. ii. 7, 7; Ov. 
Met. ix. 155.) When the pile was burning, 
a cloud came down from heaven, and amid 
peals of thunder carried him to Olympus, where 
he was honoured with immortality, became 
reconciled to Hera, and married her daughter 
Hebe, by whom he became the father of 
Alexiares and Anicetus. (Od. xi. 603; Hes. Th. 
949; Pind. Nem. i. 70.)—Heracles, as a god, 
was introduced into Greece by the Phoenician 
traders and settlers, especially those at Thebes, 
Rhodes, and Thasos, and he represents partly 
the Babylonian sun-god Baal, who undergoes 
twelve labours as the sun passes through 
twelve signs of the zodiac; partly the city-god 
Melkart of the Phoenicians (cf. Hdt. ii. 48). The 
Greeks in adopting the Eastern deity, altered 
the mythology relating to him by transforming 
him into a national hero who delivers the 
country from many monsters and from all sorts 
of difficulties. The stories of the land in pre- 
historic times being cleared from wild beasts were 
attached to the name of Heracles, and the works 
of drainage and road-making, executed by some 
ancient and forgotten inhabitants (in many 
cases probably by the Phoenicians), were ex- 
aggerated into the miraculous deeds ascribed to 
him. The legends about him were constantly 
increasing, because in new lands reached by the 
Greeks some local hero or divinity who repre- 
sented strength of body and mighty deeds was 
identified with Heracles, and his acts were 
added to the list. Moreover, the worship of the 
Phoenician Melkart had been carried by traders 
to many places in the West : from this cause also 
Heracles became the type of a mighty traveller. 
Especially his story became connected with 
deeds at Phoenician Gades (as in the tenth 
labour) ; and again, since he was worshipped 
in Lydia, it became necessary for him to serve 
the Lydian Omphale; he even took her garb, 
as some think, because an Oriental deity asa 
female counterpart of the male god existed 
there. A theory has recently been put forward 
which deserves consideration, that Omphale was 


really the local deity of the Malian district, and- 


also that the myth of Heracles taking a woman’s 
dress was derived from a ritual mentioned by 
Plutarch at Cos, in which the priest was dressed 
asa woman. It has been suggested again, that 
as the Heraeum at Argos was a refuge for slayes, 
the stories of servitude to Hera arose from that 
fact. Heracles took to himself also many other 
characteristics of local divinities. Among them, 
he was in some places regarded as the god 
of the gifts of the earth (which explains his 
being sometimes represented with a cornu- 
copia); and perhaps from a kindred idea he 
appears as the god who finds and guards hot 
springs rising from the ground, being identified 
with local deities of springs. This is more 
probable than that it was, as some say, merely 
because athletes bathe frequently.—II, The 
Roman Hercules, though eventually identified 
with the Greek Heracles, and probably deriving 
his name from him, holds the place of a deity 
whose origin was distinctly Italian. This 
Italian deity among the Sabines was called 
Semo Sancus, and there is good reason for the 
belief that he was in reality the Genius Jovis: 
that is, he was the power who watched over 
men and gave them strength and victory, just 
as the Italian Juno watched over women 
(Genius]. Hence Hercules was the god who 
guarded the household (Hercules Domesticus) 
and also who guarded the state (H. Custos) 5 
the giver of victory (H. Victor and Invictus) ; 
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and especially he was the god who maintained 
righteous dealing and the sanctity of oaths; 
and therefore was the god by whom oaths were 
taken = Dius Fidius—[Frorus]. Again from 
the relations of Hercules and Juno tomen and 
‘women respectively, and from the fact that 
obligations and compacts were under the pro- 
vince of Hercules, both these deities had to do 
with the Roman rite of marriage, and the bridal 
dress was fastened by the nodus Herculeus 
or Herculaneus. [Dict. of Ant. art. Matri- 
moniwm.| When the Italian deity was iden- 
tified with this Greek deity is not certain; 
but it is probable that the Hercules whom 
Romulus is said to have worshipped—+.e. the 
original Hercules at Rome—was the purely 
Italian deity, and that the Greek Heracles was 
not adopted at any rate before the Tarquinian 
epoch, though Livy (i. 7) assigned an earlier 
date. The reasons for the identification were 
probably that both were deities who gave 
strength, and both were connected with stories 
of combat against powers of evil or of darkness: 
and, moreover, the Genius Jovis or Dius Fidius 
came to be regarded as the son of Jupiter, and 
so was taken to be Heracles the son of Zeus. 
With regard to the name there is more doubt, 
but it seems on the whole probable that 
the name Hercules is an Italianised form of 
Heracles, and prevailed over the native name 
when the Greek legends and the Greek form of 
worship was established. Some, however, have 
held that the word is Latin and is connected 
with hercere or herciscere, denoting the god of 
enclosures or property: others connect it with 
_Kerus = Genius; but though the latter would 
agree with the fact that Hercules = Genius, yet 
it is difficult to regard the similarity of the 
Greek and Roman names as a mere accident. 
The Greek form of worship was at any rate in 
use when the lectisternium was first introduced, 
B.C. 899 (Liv. v. 18), for Hercules was one of the 
six deities then honoured, and there is little 
doubt of the Greék origin of the. rite [Dzct. of 
Ant. art. Lectisterniwm). Allthe Greek stories 
of Heracles were also incorporated with the 
legends of the native deity; and so in the 
myth of Cacus Hercules is represented as on 
his return from the expedition which Heracles 
made against Geryon (Verg. Aen. viii. 190; Ov. 
Fast. i, 548). Yet this is clearly added, and 
the story was of Italian origin in which the god 
bore the name Garanus (Verr. Flacc. ap. Serv. 
ad Aen. viii. 203). This name (which appears 
as Recaranus in Aurel. Vict. Orig. 8), whether 
it be, as some think, of Celtic origin, or, as is 
not improbable, connected with the word 
Kerus = Genius, was a local name for the 
Ttalian Hercules, and the native legend makes 
him a country god or deified herdsman, who 
smote Cacus the robber of oxen. Cacus is by 
many supposed to represent the evil powers of 
the underworld, against whom Heracles or 
Garanus contended. ([Cacus.] The frequent 
‘mention of Hercules as the god of gain and the 
protector of treasures (Hor. Sat. ii. 6,12; Pers. 
ii. 10), and his connexion on this account with 
Mercury in inscriptions, may be traced to his 
functions as god of the household store, men- 
tioned above. It has often been supposed that 
the connexion with the Muses indicated by the 
title Hercules Musarwm and Herc. Musagetes 
is not of Greek origin, but this is probably 
, erroneous, and it is likely that the attribute 
was borrowed from Heracles with the lyre, 
which is a fayourite representation in Greek 
art, alluding probably to songs of victory be- 
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longing to a ‘HpaxAjs KadAlvucos. Hercules 
was worshipped at Rome in the round temple 
of H. Victor in the Boariumand at the Ara 
Maxima near it, on which a tithe of the spoils 
taken in war was dedicated to him as god of 
victory. A peculiar point in the ritual of this 
temple was the exclusion of flies and dogs (Plin. 
xxxly. 33; Solin. i. 10). Whether this ‘ taboo’ 
has the same origin as the Arcadian deity Myi- 
agrus and the EHlean Myiacores, who delivered 
the people from plagues of flies (Paus. viii. 26, 
7; Plin. x. 75), is not very certain. It is remark- 
able with regard to the position of Hercules as 
god of victory that the Salii at Tibur were 
priests in the temple of Hercules Victor. For 
the priests of Hercules at Rome, see PINaRIa 
Gens:—In art Heracles is represented with a 
powerful frame and small head, having a club 


Farnese Hercules. 


or a bow, and usually with a lion-skin, but it 
should be noted that this lion-skin does not 
appear on any representation earlier than the 
end of the sixth century B.c., which agrees 
with the theory that the epic of Pisander of 
Rhodes marks the time when there was a great 
development and increase in the myths of 
Heracles, partly from Phoenician and Egyptian 
influence. The lion-skin is sometimes drawn, 
like a cowl, over the head, especially on coins ; 
but the favourite type of Heracles is that of a 
powerful bearded man, naked, but with the lion- 
skin hanging on his arm or worn like a chlamys. 
The beardless type is also common at various 
dates. The famous ‘Farnese Hercules by 
Glycon, showing Heracles leaning on his club 
and (probably) looking down at Telephus, is 
with good reason thought to preserve A atti- 
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tude and characteristics which were adopted 
and popularised by Lysippus. 

Heracléum (‘HpdicAciov), the name of several 
promontories and towns, of which none require 
special notice except: 1. A town/in Macedonia 
at the mouth of the Apilas, near the frontiers 
of Thessaly.—2. The harbour of Cnossus in 
Crete.—8, A town on the coast of the Delta of 
Egypt, a little W. of Canopus; from which the 
Canopic mouth of the Nile was often called also 
the Heracleotic mouth.—4. A place near Gin- 
darus in the Syrian province of Cyrrhestice, 
where Ventidius, the legate of M. Antony, gained 
his great victory over the Parthians under Pa- 
corus, in B.c. 88 (Strab. p. 751). 

Héraclianus (‘HpaicAcravds), one of the officers 
of Honorius, put Stilicho to death (a.p. 408), and 
received, as the reward, the government of 
Africa. In 413 he revolted against Honorius, 
and invaded Italy; but his enterprise failed, 
and on his return to Africa he was put to death 
at Carthage. (Zos. vy. 87, vi. 7-11.) 

Héraclidae (‘HpakAcidat), the descendants of 
Heracles, who, in conjunction with the Dorians, 
conquered Peloponnesus. It had been the will 
of Zeus, so ran the legend, that Heracles should 
rule over the country of the Perseids, at Mycenae 
and Tiryns. But, through Hera’s cunning, 
Eurystheus had been put into the place of 
Heracles, who had become the servant of the 
former. After the death of Heracles, his claims 
devolved upon his sons and descendants. At 
the time of his death, Hyllus, the eldest of his 
four sons by Deianira, was residing with his 
brothers at the court of Ceyx at Trachis. As 
Eurystheus demanded their surrender, and 
Ceyx was unable to protect them, they fled to 
various parts of Greece, until they were received 
as suppliants at Athens, at the altar of Eleos 
(Mercy). (Diod. iv.57; Paus, i. 32,5; Apollod. 
ii. 8,1.) According to the Heraclidae of Euri- 
pides, the sons of Heracles were first staying at 
Argos, thence went to Trachis in Thessaly, and 
at length came to Athens. Demophon, the son 
of Theseus, received them, and they settled in 
the Attic tetrapolis. Hurystheus, to whom the 
Athenians refused to surrender the fugitives, 
now marched against the Athenians with a 
large army, but was defeated by the Athenians 
under Iolaus, Theseus, and Hyllus, and was 
slain with his sons. The battle itself was cele- 
brated in Attic story as the battle of the Sci- 
ronian rock, on the coast of the Saronic gulf, 
though Pindar places it in the neighbourhood 
of Thebes (Pyth. 187; cf. Hdt. ix. 137). After 
the battle, the Heraclidae entered Pelopon- 
nesus, and maintained themselves there for one 
year. This was their first invasion of Pelopon- 
nesus. But a plague, which spread over the 
whole peninsula, compelled them to return to 
Attica, where, for a time, they again settled in 
the Attic tetrapolis. From thence they pro- 
ceeded to Aegimius, king of the Dorians, whom 
Heracles had assisted in his war against the 
Lapithae, and who had promised to preserve a 
third of his territory for the children of Hera- 
cles. [Anarmius.] The Heraclidae were hospi- 
tably received by Aegimius, and Hyllus was 
adopted by the latter. After remaining in 
Doris three years, Hyllus, with a band of Do- 
rians, undertook an expedition against Atreus, 
who had married a daughter of Eurystheus, 
and had become king of Mycenae and Tiryns. 
Hyllus marched across the Corinthian isthmus, 
and first met Echemus of Tegea, who fought 
for the Pelopidae, the principal opponents of 
the Heraclidae. Hyllus fell in single combat 
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with Echemus, and, according to an agreement 
which had been made before the battle, the 
Heraclidae were not to make any further at- 
tempt upon Peloponnesus for the next fifty 
years. Thus ended their second invasion. They 
now retired to Tricorythus, where they were 
allowed by the Athenians to take up their abode. 
During the period which followed (ten years 
after the death of Hyllus), the Trojan war took 
place; and thirty years after the Trojan war 
Cleodaeus, son of Hyllus, again invaded Pelo- 
ponnesus; which was the third invasion. About 
twenty years later Aristomachus, the son of 
Cleodaeus, undertook the fourth expedition; 
but both heroes fell. Not quite thirty years 
after Aristomachus (that is, about eighty years 
after the destruction of Troy), the Heraclidae 
prepared for their fifth and final attack. Te- 
menus, Cresphontes, and Aristodemus, the sons 
of Aristomachus, upon the advice of an oracle, 
built a fleet on the Corinthian gulf; but this 
fleet was destroyed, because Hippotes, one of 
the Heraclidae, had killed Carnus, an Acarna- 
nian soothsayer; and Aristodemus was killed 
by a flash of lightning (Apollod. ii. 8, 2; Paus. 
iii. 1, 5). An oracle now ordered them to take 
a three-eyed man for their commander. He 
was found in the person of Oxylus, the son of 
Andraemon, an Aetolian, but ‘descended from a 
family in Elis. The expedition now successfully 
sailed from Naupactus towards Rhium in Pelo- 
ponnesus. Oxylus, keeping the invaders away 
from Elis, led them through Arcadia, (Paus. iv. 
8, 4, viii. 5, 4.) The Heraclidae and Dorians 
conquered Tisamenus, the son of Orestes, who 
ruled over Argos, Mycenae, and Sparta. After 
this they became masters of the greater part of © 
Peloponnesus, and then distributed by lot the 
newly acquired possessions. Temenus obtained 
Argos; Procles and Eurystheus, the twin sons 
of Aristodemus, Lacedaemon; and Cresphontes, 
Messenia.—Such are the traditions about the 
Heraclidae and their conquest of Peloponnesus. 
They are not purely mythical, but contain a 
genuine historical substance, notwithstanding 
the various contradictions in the accounts. 
They represent the conquest of the Achaean 
population by Dorian invaders, who had origi- 
nally been pressed southwards by the Thes- 
salians [Dorgs], and then, finding their new 
settlements about the Spercheus too small, 
joined the Aetolians in invading the Pelopon- 
nesus. The Dorian account somewhat obscures 
the part in the conquest taken by the Aetolians, 
who obtained the land of the Epeans or Elis 
as their share; and it also compresses into one 
generation a conquest which was probably slow 
and gradual. The length of the period spent in 
the conquest may perhaps be indicated by the 
time allowed in the legend between the attempt 
of Hyllus and the successful invasion. [See 
Dict. of Ant. art. aera 
Héraclides (‘HpaxAcfins). 1, A Syracusan, 
son of Lysimachus, one of the generals when 
Syracuse was attacked by the Athenians, B.c. 
415 (Thue. vi. 103).—2, A Syracusan, who held - 
the chief command of the mercenary forces 
under the younger Dionysius. Being suspected 
by Dionysius, he fled from Syracuse, and after- 
wards took part with Dion in expelling Diony- 
sius from Syracuse. After the expulsion of the 
tyrant, a powerful party at Syracuse looked up 
to Heraclides as their leader, in consequence of 
which Dion caused him to be assassinated, 854. 
(Plut. Dion, 85-53; Diod. xvi. 16-20.)—3, Son 
of Agathocles, accompanied his father to Africa, 
where he was put to death by the soldiers when 
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they were deserted by Agathocles, 807 (Diod. 
xx. 68).—4, Of Tarentum, one of the chief 
counsellors of Philip V. king of Macedonia (Pol. 
xiii. 4).—5. Of Byzantium, sent as ambassador 
by Antiochus the Great to the two Scipios, 190 
(Pol. xxi. 10).—6, One of the three ambassadors 
sent by Antiochus Epiphanes to the Romans, 
169. Heraclides was banished by Demetrius 
Soter, the successor of Antiochus (162), and in 
revenge gave his support to the imposture of 
Alexander Balas. (Pol. xxvii. 17, xxxiii, 14.)— 
7. Suimamed Ponticus, because he was born at 
Heracléa in Pontus. He was a person of con- 
siderable wealth, and migrated to Athens, 
where he became a pupil of Plato. He studied 
also the Pythagorean system, and afterwards 
attended the instructions of Speusippus, and 
finally of Aristotle. He wrote a great number 
of works upon philosophy, mathematics, music, 
history, politics, grammar, and poetry; but of 
these works only fragments remain (Diog. Laért. 
y. 86). There is a small work of Heraclides, 
entitled ep) moAirer@y, edited by Koler, Halle, 
1804, and by Coraes, in his edition of Aelian, 
Paris, 1805. Another extant work, ’AAAnyopia 
‘Ounpixat, which also bears the name of Hera- 
clides, was certainly not written by this Hera- 
clides.—8. A historian, who lived in the reign of 
Ptolemy Philopator (222-205), and wrote several 
works, quoted by the grammarians.—9, A phy- 
sician of Tarentum, lived in the third or second 
century B.C., and wrote some works on Materia 
Medica, and a commentary on all the works in 
the Hippocratic Collection.—10. A physician of 
Erythrae in Ionia, was a pupil of Chrysermus, 
and a contemporary of Strabo in the first cen- 
tury B.C. 

éraclitus (‘HpdiAciros.) 1. Of Ephesus, a 
philosopher generally considered as belonging to 
the Ionian school, though he differed from their 
principles in many respects. In his youth he 
travelled extensively, and after his return to 
Ephesus the chief magistracy was offered him, 
which, however, he transferred to his brother, 
He appears afterwards to have become a com- 
plete recluse, rejecting even the kindnesses 
offered by Darius, and at last retreating to the 
mountains, where he lived on pot-herbs; but, 
after some time, he was compelled by the sick- 
ness consequent on such meagre diet to return 
to Ephesus, where he died at the age of 
sixty. He flourished about B.c. 513.—Hera- 
clitus wrote a work On Natwre (rep) piccws), 
which contained his philosophical views. From 
the obscurity of his style, he gained the title of 
the Obscure ‘tones (Cic. Fin. ii. 5, 15; 
Sen. Hp. xii.7.) The leading ideas of the philo- 
sophy of Heraclitus were dualism and motion, 
while those of the Eleatics were unity and rest. 
Everything in his view was in a state of passage 
backwards and forwards between two condi- 
tions. Fire, which seemed to typify this constant 
motion, was in his philosophy the genesis of all 
things, kindling and extinguishing itself; and 
so far did he carry this that he regarded the 
sun as born anew and dying every day. The 
universal process of nature was a motion up- 
wards and downwards. Fire through air and 
water passed down to earth, and by the opposite 
process earth passed upwards through water 
and air to fire. The death of each became the 


life of the other, and, as fire was the highest | 


element, so the conception of its dry and clear 
nature entered into his moral system. The soul 
or mind of man was an emanation from the 
divine fire; and the clouded intellect of a 
drunkard was described by him as a ‘ wet soul.’ 
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He said of vision that the eyes cannot see, but 
the mind sees through them, as through an 
open door. (Sext.'adv. Math. vii. 130; cf. 
Lueret, ii. 859; Cic. Tse. i. 20, 46.) The di- 
recting power of this order or process of nature 
was apparently a soul of the world, the essence 
of the fire, which passed through everything, 
and back to itself. From this passage back- 
wards and forwards or upwards and downwards 
there results whatever harmony and order cf 
nature there is, but it is a harmony arising from 
conflict, so that Heraclitus found fault with 
Homer for speaking of strife being banished 
from gods and men, objecting that then nature 
could not go on. To this theory refers the 
‘quid velit et possit rerum concordia discors’ 
of Horace (Hp. i. 12,19), The constant change 
and motion in the system, forcibly expressed by 
Heraclitus in the words that ‘no man can twice 
enter the same river,’ gained for Heraclitus and 
his school the name. of of jéovres (Plat. Theaet. 
p. 181). Heraclitus was more fiercely and more 
unjustly attacked than any other philosopher by 
Lucretius, because the physics of the Stoics, to 
whom Lucretius was particularly opposed, were 
in part based on Heraclitean views (Lucr. i. 639). 
The tone of sadness in Heraclitus arising from 
his despair of absolute knowledge, and from a 
feeling of the changeable and fleeting character 
of human life, and also from the amount of evil 
in the world, gained for him the title of the 
‘weeping philosopher.’ (Juv. x. 30; Sen. de Ir. 
li. 2, 5; Anth. Pal. ii. 148; cf. Democritus.) 
On the other hand, many of his utterances were 
cited with approval by early Christian writers, 
while other passages which seemed to regard 
the divine reason or Adyos were caught up by 
the Neo-Platonists. (Hdition of the remains of 
Heraclitus by Bywater, Oxford, 1877.) 

Héraea (‘Hpaia: ‘Hpaevs: nr. S. Joannes, 
Ru.), a town in Arcadia, on the right bank of 
the Alpheus, near the borders of Elis. Its terri- 
tory was called Heraeatis (“Hpwaris). It was 
closely connected with Sparta in the fourth 
century ; but afterwards jointed the Achaean 
League. (Paus. viii. 26,1; Strab. p. 337; Xen. 
Hell. vi. 5, 22; Pol. ii. 54.) 

Heraei Montes (74 “Hpaia bpn : Monti Sore), 
a range of mountains in Sicily, running from the 
centre of the island SH., and ending in the pro- 
montory Pachynum (Diod. iv. 84). 

Heraeum. [Arcos, p. 107, b.] 

Herbessus. [Erpessus.] 

Herbita (“EpBi7a: ‘EpBiraios, Herbitensis), a 
town in Sicily, N. of Agyrium, a powerful place 
under the tyrant Archonides, but afterwards 
declined (Diod. xii. 8; Cic. Very. iii. 18, 32). 

Herciilanéum, a town in Samnium, conquered 
by the consul Carvilius, B.c. 298 (Liv. x. 45), 
must not be confounded with the more cele- 
brated town of this name mentioned below. 

Herculanéum, Herculanium, Herculanum, 
Herculense Oppidum, Herculéa Urbs (‘Hpd- 
KAetov), an ancient city in Campania, near the 
coast, between Neapolis and Pompeii, was ori- 
ginally founded by the Oscans, was next in the 
possession of the Tyrrhenians, and subsequently 
was chiefly inhabited by Greeks, who appear to 
have settled in the place from other cities of 
Magna Graecia, and to have given it its name. 
(Dionys. i. 44; Strab. p. 247; Ov. Met. xv. 711.) 
It was taken by the Romans in the Social war 
(B.c. 89, 88), and was colonised by them (Vell. 
Pat. ii. 16). In a.p. 63 a great part of it was 
destroyed by an earthquake ; and in 79 it was 
overwhelmed, along with Pompeii and Stabiae, 
by the great eruption of Mt. Vesuvius. It was 
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buried under showers of ashes and streams of, 


lava from 70 to 100 feet under the present 
surface of the ground, On its site stand the 
modern Portici and part of the village of Le- 
sina: the Italian name of Hreolano does not 
indicate any modern place, but only the part of 
Herculaneum that has been disinterred. 'The 
ancient city was accidentally discovered by the 
sinking of a well in 1720, since which time the 
excavations have been carried on at different 
periods ; and many works of art have been dis- 
covered, which are deposited in the Royal Mu- 
seum at Portici, It has been found necessary 
to fill up again the excavations which were 
made, in order to render Portici and Resina 
secure, and therefore very little of the ancient 
city isto beseen, ‘he buildings that have been 
discovered are a theatre capable of accommo- 
dating about 10,000 spectators, the remains of 
two temples, a large building, commonly desig- 
nated as a forwm civile, 228 feet long and 182 
broad, and some private houses, the walls of 
which were adorned with paintings, many of 
which, when discovered, were in a state of admi- 
rable preservation. ‘There have been also found 
at Herculaneum many MSS., written on rolls of 
papyrus; but the difficulty of unrolling and de- 
ciphering them was very great; and the few 
which have been deciphered are of later Greek 
writers, among them some writings of Hpicurus 
and Philodemus. 

Herciiles, the hero, [H»racuns.] 

Herciiles (‘HpaicAjjs), a son of Alexander the 
Great by Barsine, the widow of the Rhodian 
Memnon. In B. ¢, 810 he was brought forward 
by Polysperchon as a pretender to the Mace- 
donian throne; but he was murdered by Poly- 
sperchon himself in the following year, when 
the latter became reconciled to Cassander. 
(Diod. x. 20, 28; Just. xv. 2.) 

Hercitilis Columnae, [Anyna; Cann.) 

Herotilis Monooci Portus. [Monoucus.] 

Hercitlis Portus, [Cosa.] 

Herciilis Promontorium (C. Spartivento), the 
most southerly point of Italy, in Brattium. 

Herciilis Silva, a forest in Germany, sacred 
to Hercules, BH. of the Visurgis. 

Hercynia Silva, Hercynius Saltus, Hercy- 
nium Jugum, an extensive range of mountains 
in Germany, covered with forests, is described 
by Caesar (B, G, vi. 24) as nine days’ journey 
in breadth, and more than sixty days’ journey 
in length, extending I. from the territories of 
the Helvetii, Nemetes, and Rauraci, parallel to 
the Danube, to the frontiers of the Dacians. 
Under this general name Caesar appears to have 
included all the mountains and forests in the S. 
and centre of Germany, the Black Forest, 
Odenwald, Th tiringer- Wald, the Harz, the 
Hregebirge, the Riesengebirge, &c. As the 
Romans became better acquainted with Ger- 
many, the name was confined to narrower limits. 
Pliny and Tacitus use it to indicate the range 
of mountains between the Thiiringer-Wald and 
the Carpathian mountains (Plin, iv, 97; Tac. 
Germ, 28, 80). The name is still preserved in 
the modern Harz and Hre. 

Herdénia (Herdoniensis: Ordona), a town 
in Apulia, was destroyed by Hannibal, who re- 
moved its inhabitants to Thurii and Metapon- 
tum; it was rebuilt by the Romans (Strab. p. 
282; Liv. xxi. 21, xxvii. 1), 

Herdonius, 1, Turnus, of Aricia in Latium, 
endeavoured to rouse the Latins against Tar- 

uinius Superbus, and was in consequence 
alsely accused by Tarquinius, and put to death 
(Livy. i. 60; Dionys. iv, 45).—2, Appius, a Sabine 
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chieftain, who, in B. c. 460, with a band of out- 
laws and slaves, made himself master of the 
Capitol, On the fourth day from his entry the 
Capitol was retaken, and Herdonius was slain, 
(Liv. iii. 15-19; Dionys. x. 14.) 

Herennia Gens, originally Samnite, and by 
the Samnite invasion established in Campania, 
became ata later period a plebeian house at 
Rome. ‘The Herennii were a family of rank in 
Italy, and the hereditary patrons of the Marii. 
(Liv. ix. 8; Plut, Mar. 5.) 


Herennius. 1, Modestinus. [Mopmstinvs.] 
—2. Pontius. [{Ponrius.]|—8, Senecio, [Sn- 
NECIO. 


Hovdutus (“HpiAAos), of Carthage, a Stoic 
philosopher, was the disciple of Zeno of Cittium. 
He did not, however, confine himself to the 
opinions of his master, but held some doctrines 
directly opposed to them. He held that the 
chief good consisted in knowledge (émorhun), @ 
notion often attacked by Cicero, (Cie. de Fin. 
ii, 11, 18, Tse. v. 80; Diog. Laért. vii. 165.) 

Hermaeum, or, in Latin, Mercurii Promon- 
torium (‘Epuala &xpa). 1. (Cape Bon, Arab. 
Ras Addar), the headland which forms the EH, 
extremity of the Sinus Carthaginiensis, and the 
extreme NE. point of the Carthaginian terri- 
tory (aft. the province of Africa) opposite to 
Lilybaeum, the space between the two being the 
shortest distance between Sicily and Africa 
(Strab. p. 882; Pol. i, 29; Liv. xxix. 27).—2, 
(Ras el Ashan), » promontory on the coast of 
the Greater Syrtis, 50 stadia W. of Leptis.—8, 
Avheadland of Lemnos (Aesch, Pr. 283; Soph. 
Phil. 1459). 

Hermagoras (‘Epuaydpas). 1, Of Temnos, a 
distinguished Greek rhetorician of the time of 
Cicero, He belonged to the Rhodian school of 
oratory, but is known chiefly as a teacher of 
rhetoric. He devoted particular attention to 
what is called invention—that is, the province 
of rhetoric which is occupied with discovering 
facts and probabilities such as will support the 
case—and made a peculiar division of the parts 
of an oration which differed from that adopted 
by other rhetoricians. (Quintil. iii. 1, 16; 6, 60; 
Cic. de Invent. i. 11, 16.)—2, Surnamed Carion, 
a Greek rhetorician, taught rhetoric at Rome 
in the time of Augustus, He was a disciple of 
Theodorus of Gadara. (Quintil. iii, 1, 18.) 

Hermanitbis. [Anusis.] 

/ Hermaphroditus (‘Epuappddiros), son of Her 
mes and Aphrodite, and consequently great- 
grandson of Atlas, whence he is called Atlan- 
tiades or Atlantius (Ov. Met. iv. 868). Hehad 
inherited the beauty of both his parents, and 
was brought up by the nymphs of Mount Ida. 
In his fifteenth year he went to Caria. In the 
neighbourhood of Halicarnassus he lay down 
by the fountain of Salmacis. The nymph of the 
fountain fell in love with him, and tried in vain 
to win his affections. Once when he was bath- 
ing in the fountain, she embraced him, and 
prayed to the gods that she might be united 
with him for ever. The gods granted the re- 
quest, and the bodies of the youth and the 
nymph became united together, but retained 
the characteristics of each sex. Hermaphro- 
ditus, on becoming aware of the change, prayed 
that in future everyone who bathed in the well 
might be metamorphosed in the same manner 
(Ov. Met. iv. 285; cf. Diod. iv. 6), The myth 
represents an Oriental belief in masculine deities 
with a female counterpart (whence the bearded 
Aphrodite at Cyprus; Macrob. Sat. iii. 8). 

Ateimateliah (“Eppapxos), of Mytilene, a rhe- 
torician, became adver wards a disciple of Epi- 
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curus, who left to him his garden, and appointed | 


him his successor in his school, about B.c. 270. 
(Diog. Laért. x. 25.) 

Hermes (‘Epp7js, ‘Epuctas, Dor. ‘Epuas), called 
| Merciirius by the Romans. The Greek Hermes 
was a son of Zeus and Maia, the daughter of 
Atlas, and born in a cave of Mt. Cyllene in 
Arcadia, whence he is called Atlantiades or 
Cyllenius (Od. viii. 335, xiv. 435, xxiv. 1; Hes. 
Th. 988 ; Hymn. in Merc.1ff.; Ov. Met. i. 682, 
xiv. 291.) A few hours after his birth, he escaped 
from his cradle, went to Pieria, and carried off 
some of the oxen of Apollo (Hymn. 17). In the 
Iliad and Odyssey this tradition is not men- 
tioned, though Hermes is characterised as a 
cunning thief and deceiver (IJ. v. 390, xxiv. 24, 
895, 444,680). That he might not be discovered 
by the traces of his footsteps, he put on sandals, 
and drove the oxen to Pylos, where he killed 
two, and concealed the rest in a cave. Some 
travellers have fancied that they find the actual 
cave of the story in a stalactite cavern on the 
NE. slope of the Acropolis of Pylos (Navarino), 
which in the timé of Pausanias was called 
Nestor’s cattle-shed (Paus. iv. 86, 2). The 
skins of the slaughtered animals were nailed to 
a rock; and part of their flesh was cooked and 
eaten, and the rest burnt (Hymmn. l.c.; Ant. 
Lib. 28; Diod. i, 16). Thereupon he returned 
to Cyllene, where he found a tortoise at the en- 
trance of his native cave. He took the animal’s 
shell, drew strings across it, and thus invented 
the lyre, on which he immediately played. 


Hermes making a Lyre. (Osterley, Denkm. alt. Kunst, 
vol, ii. tay. 29.) 


Apollo, by his prophetic power, had meantime 
discovered the thief, and went to Cyllene to 
charge Hermes with the crime before his mother, 
Maia. She showed to the god the child in its 
eradle; but Apollo carried the boy before Zeus, 
and demanded back hisoxen. Zeus commanded 
him to comply with the demand of Apollo, but 
Hermes denied that he had stolen the cattle. 
As, however, he saw that his assertions were 
not believed, he conducted Apollo to Pylos, and 
restored to him his oxen; but when Apollo 
heard the sounds of the lyre, he was so charmed 
that he allowed Hermes to keep the animals. 
Hermes now invented the syrinx, and after dis- 
closing his inventions to Apollo, the two gods 
.concluded an intimate friendship with each 
other. Apollo presented his young friend with 
his own golden shepherd’s staff, and taught him 
the art of prophesying by means of dice. Zeus 
made him his own herald, and likewise the 
herald of the gods of the lower world (Hymn. 
514; cf. Hor. Od. i. 10, 6).—The principal fea- 
ture in the traditions about Hermes consists in 
his being the herald of the gods, and in this 
capacity he appears in the Homeric poems. As 
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the herald of the gods, he is the god of elo- 
quence, for the heralds are the public speakers 
in the assemblies and on other occasions. The 
gods especially employed him as messenger 
when eloquenge was required to attain the de- 
sired object (2). 1. 338, iv. 193, xi. 684, xxiv. 890; 
Od. i. 88). As heralds and messengers are 
usually men of prudence and circumspection, 
Hermes was also the god of prudence and skill 
in all the relations of social intercourse (IJ. xx. 
35). These qualities were combined with simi- 
lar ones, such as cunning, both in words and 
actions, and even fraud, perjury, and the in- 
clination to steal; but acts of this kind were 
committed by Hermes always with a certain 
skill and gracefulness—He was employed by 
the gods, and more especially by Zeus, on a 
variety of occasions which are recorded in an- 
cient story. Thus he led Priam to Achilles to 
fetch the body of Hector (Il. xxiv. 182; Ov. 
Met. i. 670); tied Ixion to the wheel (Hyg. Fab. 
62); conducted Hera, Aphrodite, and Athene to 
Paris (Paus. v. 19,1); rescued Dionysus after 
his birth, from the flames, or received him from 
the hands of Zeus to carry him to Athamas 
(Apollod. iii. 4,8; Ap. Rh. iv. 1187); and was 
ordered by Zeus to carry off Io, who was meta- 
morphosed into a cow, and guarded by Argus, 
whom he slew. [Arcus.] From this murder 
he is very commonly called ’Apyeipdyrns. It is 
true that Homer, who uses the epithet, makes 
no mention of the story; but there is no diffi- 
culty in supposing that this local myth was 
known to him and had become widely enough 
spread to furnish a surname. Roscher, how- 
eyer, objecting to this view, believes that the 
epithet=apynorns, and signifies the clearing 
or brightening effect of the wind, like the ‘ albus 
Notus’ [see below]. His ministry to Zeus was 
not confined to the offices of herald and mes- 
senger, but he was also his charioteer and cup- 
bearer. As dreams are sent by Zeus, Hermes 
conducts them to man, and hence he is also 
described as the god who had it in his power to 
send refreshing sleep or to take it away. An- 
other important function of Hermes was to 
conduct the shades of the dead from the 
upper into the lower world [see cut, p. 376] 
whence he is called puxomrourds, vexpotourds, 
Wuxaywyds, &c.—All these functions are held 
by several ‘modern mythologists of great 
authority, especially by Roscher, to proceed 
from the original conception of the Wind trans- 
formed into a deity. It is argued that the 
wind is sent by Zeus, as Ads ovpos; that 
Hermes is the son of Zeus as god of heaven 
and Maia as goddess of rain-clouds ; that he is 
born in the wind-cave of Cyllene; that his 
winged feet have this meaning: that he is god 
of theft, because winds, like the Harpies, snatch 
away; that especially in the theft of cattle he 
is the wind carrying off the clouds and hiding 
them behind the mountains; that he is god of 
fruitfulness in herds &c., because the wind is 
‘ genitabilis’; the god of luck in allusion to the 
favourable (o¥pios) breeze; the god of gymna- 
siums because it is strong and swift; that he 
is conductor of souls because they are com- 
pared to breezes or air; and even that his 
discovery of the lyre and the pipe symbolises 
the whistling of the wind. There is force in a 
great deal of the argument; but it is not con- 
vincing. Others, again, with somewhat similar 
reasons make him the rain-god. It is simpler 
to understand as the original idea of Hermes 
the Power which brings good fortune to men 
whatever their line of life maybe. He is tothe 
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Greeks the noarest equivalent (as regards his 
functions) to the Italian Genius ; but, with this 
difference, that he is regarded as a distinet 
Olympian deity. His functions are manifold, 
because oach different class of men had its own 
requirements for his help. Aroadia was perhaps 
the oldest seat of his worship in Greece; the 
most generally accepted place of his birth, and 
the country whore the old dydApara rerpdywva 
were seon by Pausanias (Bunun. im Mere, 2; 
Pind. Ol, vi, 80; Pans. vii, 17, 1). Since, 
therefore, Arcadian was pre-eminently the pas- 
toral country, ib is natural that thedeity of good 
fortune should there be connected especially 
with the prosperity and increase of flocks and 
herds. Whether herdsmen were gaining wealth 
by breeding stock or by skilful ‘ cattle-lifbing,’ 
this deity would be regarded as their helper, 
and in myth as the hero of successful enterprise 
in the same line. The like characteristics 
would belong to the deity who brought good 
luck in any other occupations and industries ; 
to all he was ‘Epuis Epiodvios and dwrhp édwy 5 
in commercial enterprise he was dyopatos, 
éwrodaios, madryndandos, KepS@os, hephtoneane 
(Aristoph, Plut, 1155, &e.); and in general a 
lucky find was ascribed to his fayour, and was 
called épuatoy or épuala Sdors (Aosch., wm. 
947), “Epaov KAtpos Srripe Paw, 865, &e.). 
Tt is clear that from this general idea of success 
in skilful worl of any sori may naturally pro- 
ceed his aid in ready speech, his aid in inven- 
tions such as the lyre, the syrinx, writing, astro- 
nomy, and, and mathematics, which led to his 
identification with the Neyptinn Thoth (Strab, 
p: 816; Cio, N. D, iii, 28, 66; Hox, Od, i. 10, 8; 
Ov, Hast. vy. 668), Burther, as god of good for- 
tune in commerce he was the leader of travellers, 
and indeed of any expeditions, whether for war 
or peace, and on this account received sacrifices 
as eae and yyexdvios. His position, which 
belongs to the oldest Greek literature and has 
to do with the greatest number of stories about 
him, as messenger of Zeus expresses simply the 
idea that wealth and good fortune are sent from 
Zeus (Od, vi. 188; of, Hor, Od, i, 28, 27). This 
is well expressed in the Pompeian picture en- 
graved balay, where Hermes the messenger is 


Hermos bringing woalth, From a wall-painting at 
Pompoil, (Mus, Bord, vi, 2) 


starting forth with a bag of money in his hand, 
Hermes, then as the intermediary, becomes the 
envoy and kjpuvt of Zeus. His other ancient 
funotion, conducting the souls to Hades (Od. 
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is called Wuxoroumrds, xOdvi0s, &e., was probably 
attributed to him, because he watches over the 
fortunes-of each mortal, like the Italian Genius, 
As his image 


from his birth to the grave. 
(épxatov) stands before each 
citizen’s door to guard and 
inerease his wealth, so at 
his death ‘Epis guides his 
soul to Hades, His office 
of presiding over the gym- 
nasium was a later attiri- 
bute; it signified that he 
was the god who gave good 
luck in contests and also 
that beauty of youthful 
form of which he was him- 
self the ideal, Statues of 
Hermes consisting of a 
head placed on a quad- 
rangular pillar, and set wp 
before houses, temples, 
gymnasia, Wo, are preserved 
in large numbers, (See 
Dict, of Ant, art. Hermae.) 
As might be expected from 
the variety of his functions 
and the universal need of 
his help for all undertal- 
ings, he was worshipped in 
temples and shrines all 
over Greece pnd her co- 
lonies, Next to Arcadia 
those places most deserving 
mention were Athens— 
whore the antiquity of his’ 
worship was attested by 
the ancient image in the 
temple of Athene Polias, and the Hermae of 
primitive shape before the doors of houses 
(Paus. iy, 88, 4; Thue. vi. 27)—and Tanagra, 
which claimed to be his birthplace (Paus. ix. 
20, 8), and where also, as a proof of his worship 
in the character of protector of the flocks, he 
had a statue by Calamis as Kpiopédpos, bearing 
® ram upon his shoulders, and a festival at 
which the handsomest 
youth of the city went 
round the walls carry- 
ing in like manner a 
lamb on his shoulders. 
As tubelary god, too, 
of the same place he 
was called mpduayos 
(Paus. ix, 22, 2), His 
connexion with Blis is 
shown by the claim of 
the Wlean Cyllene to 
be his birthplace, and 
also by his famous 
statue in the Heraeum 
at Olympia (Paus. y. 
17, vi. 210). There was 
also aspecially ancient 
seat of his worship, 
which Herodotus calls 
Pelasgian, in Samo- 
thrace (Hdt. ii, 51), 
The fourth of the 
month (rérpds), tradi- 


Torminal Hermes, 
(British Museum.) 


Tiernan Orion haa, Cee 
tionally his birthday, {ptte from Gele in: British 
was sacred to him; the asks 51 SF Cie 
most ancient sacrifices mentioned belonged to 
him as god of flocks, the lamb and the kid (Od. 
xix, 897). In art the principal attributes of 


Hermes are; 1, A petasus, or hat with a broad 


xxiv. 1,95 Hymn. in Mere, 572, ¢r Cer, 877; | brim, which signified the traveller, From the 
Hyg. Fad, 261; Hor. Od. i, 18, 17), whence he | latter part of the fifth cent. B.c., bub not in 
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earlier art, this hat was sometimes, and in 
Roman art always, adorned with small wings. 
2. The staff (f48d0s or oxAmTpov), which he bore 
as a herald, and had received from Apollo. In 
late works of art the white ribbons which sur- 
rounded the herald’s staff were changed into 
two serpents (Dict. of Ant. art. Caduceus]. 3. 
The sandals (édiAa). They were beautiful and 
golden, and carried the god across land and sea 
with the rapidity of wind; at the ankles of the 
god they were provided with wings, whence he 
is called mrnvomédiAos, or alipes. In the most 
primitive times he was represented by more or 
less rude blocks of stone or wood with the 
phallus and then by the Hermae, i.e. heads of 
the god placed on a quadrangular base [Dict. 
of Ant. art. Hermes]; such were the Hermae 
of the Attic streets mentioned above, and they 
were probably to some extent copies of the an- 
cient édéavoy in the temple of Athene Polias. 
On archaic vases he is easily distinguished, but 
he is a bearded man with none of the more 
youthful beauty of the familar later types. 
This is first traceable in the work of the fifth 
century, and was, no doubt, a characteristic of 
the famous statue by Calamis representing 
Hermes Criophorus of Tanagra [see above]. A 
good idea of the attitude of this statue (which 
appears also on coins of Tanagra) may probably 
be gained from the terracotta figure in the Bri- 
tish Museum, which is reasonably taken to be 
an imitation of the statue, but it is only a rude 
imitation. Of the youthful and idealised type 
handed down from Polycletus and above all 
from Praxiteles, and adopted as the Hermes of 
later Greek and Roman art, there are numerous 
examples, copies or imitations of the great sculp- 
tors, and among them is probably to be reckoned 
the so-called Antinous in the Vatican. Most 
famous and most beautiful of all is the original 
statue of Praxiteles, Hermes with the child 
Dionysus [see under Praxiteles]. The Hermes 


Hermes, as messenger, resting. (From a bronze statue 
: at Naples, probably after Lysippus.) 


of Lysippus, from which the bronze figure from 
Herculaneum here shown was probably copied, 
has a further development in slimness and 
gracefulness of form. 

Hermes Trismegistus (‘Epujs Toroueyioros), 
the reputed author of a variety of works, some 
of which are still extant. The Greek god Hermes 
was identified with the Egyptian Thoth as early 
as the time of Plato. 
garded an Egyptian Hermes as the source of all 
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Imowledge and thought, or the Adyos embodied, 
and hence called him Trismegistus. A vast num- 
ber of works on philosophy and religion, written 
by the Neo-Platonists, were ascribed to this 
Hermes; from whom it was pretended that 
Pythagoras and Plato had derived all their 
knowledge. Most of these works were probably 
written in the fourth century of ourera. The 
most important of them is entitled Poemander 
(from moiuhy, a shepherd, pastor), apparently 
in imitation of the Pastor of Hermas. This 
work is in the form of a dialogue. It treats of 
nature, the creation of the world, the deity, his 
nature and attributes, the human soul, know- 
ledge, &c. (Ed. by Parthey, Berlin, 1854.) 

ermésianax (‘Epunoiavat), of Colophon, a 
distinguished elegiac poet, lived in the time of 
Alexander the Great. His chief work was an 
elegiac poem of love-stories in three books, 
addressed to his mistress, Leontium, whose 
name formed the title of the poem, The frag- 
ments are edited by Rigler and Axt, Colon, 
1828, and by Bailey, Lond. 1839, 

Hermias or Hermias (‘Epucias or ‘Epulas). 
1, Tyrant of Atarneusand Assos in Mysia, said 
to have been originally a slave, celebrated as 
the friend and patron of Aristotle. Aristotle 
remained with Hermias three years, from B.c. 
847 to 844, in the latter of which years Hermias 
was seized by Mentor, the Greek general of the 
Persian king, and sent as a captive to the 
Persian court, where he was put to death. 
Aristotle married Pythias, the adopted daughter 
of Hermias, and celebrated the praises of hig 
benefactor in an ode addressed to ‘Virtue, 
which is still extant. (Strab. p. 610; Diog. 
Laért. v. 8).—2, A Christian writer, who lived 
about A.D. 180, author of an extant work, en- 
titled Avacupmds Tay ew piroodpwr, in which 
Greek philosophers are held up to ridicule, 
Edited with Tatianus by Worth, Oxon. 1700. 

Herminia Gens, a patrician house at Rome, 
which appears in the first Etruscan war with 
the republic, B.c. 506, and vanishes from history 
in 448, T. Herminius was one of the three 
heroes who kept the Sublician bridge against 
the whole force of Porsena (Liv. ii. 10). 

Herminius Mons (Sier7a de la Hstrella), 
the chief mountain in Lusitania, S. of the 
Durius, from 7000 to 8000 feet high, called in 
the middle ages Hermeno (Bell. Alea. 48). 

Hermion6é (‘Epuidyn), the daughter of Mene- 
laus and Helena (JJ. iii. 175; Od. iv.43 Verg. 
Aen. iii. 828). She had been promised in 
marriage to Orestes before the Trojan war; 
but Menelaus after his return home married 
her to Neoptolemus (Pyrrhus). Thereupon 
Orestes claimed Hermione for himself, but 
Neoptolemus refused to give her up. Orestes, 
in revenge, incited the Delphians against him, 
and Neoptolemus was slain. Hermione after. 
wards married Orestes, whom she had always 
loved, and bore him a son Tisamenus. The 
history of Hermione is related with various 
modifications. According to some, Menelaus 
betrothed her at Troy to Neptolemus; but in 
the meantime her grandfather, Tyndareus, 
promised her to Orestes, and actually gave her 
in marriage to him. Neoptolemus, on his 
return, took possession of her by force, but was 
slain soon after either at Delphi or in his own 
home at Phthia. (Pind. Nem. vii. 48; Hur. 
And, 891; Hyg. Fab. 123.) 

Hermioné (‘Epyidvn : “Epmoveds: Kastri), a 
town of Argolis, but originally independent of 


The Neo-Platonists re- | Argos, was situated on a promontory on the H. 
, coast, and on a bay of the sea, which derived 
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its name from the town (Hermionicus Sinus). 
Its territory was called Hermiénis. It was 
originally inhabited by the Dryopes; and, in 
consequence of its isolated position, it became a 
flourishing city at an early period. It contained 
several temples, and among them a celebrated 
one of Demeter Chthonia, “At a later time it 
joined the Achaean League, (Zl. ii. 660; Hat. 
viii. 43; Strab. p. 878; Paus. ii. 85; Pol. ii. 44.) 
Hermiones or Herminones (perhaps ‘the 
warriors’), a name apparently given collectively 
to certain tribes in the interior of Germany, 
who were generally known as the,Cherusci, &e. 
(Tac, Germ. 2; Mel. iii. 8). 
Hermippus (“Epuimmos). 1. An Athenian 
oet of the Old Comedy, vehemently attacked 
Bevichss and Aspasia (Plut, Per. 82; Aristoph. 
Nub. 558), Fragments in Meineke, 2’. Com. 
Gr.—2. Of Smyrna, a distinguished philoso- 
pher, was a disciple of Callimachus of Alex- 
andria, and flourished about B.c, 200. He 
wrote a biographical work (Bfo), which is 
frequently referred to by later writers. (Miiller, 
Fr. Hist. G@r.)—8. Of Berytus, a grammarian, 
under Trajan and Hadrian. 
Hermisium, a town in the Tauric Cherso- 
nesus, on the Cimmerian Bosporus. 
Hermocrites CEaboentiysl a Syracusan of 
rank, and an able statesman and orator, was 
chosen one of the Syracusan generals, B.0. 414, 
in order to oppose the Athenians (Thuo, iv. 
58, 65; Pol. xii, 22). He afterwards served 
under Gylippus, when the latter took the com- 
mand of the Syracusan forces; and after the 
destruction of the Athenian armament he 
attempted to save the lives of Nicias and 
Demosthenes (‘Thuc, vi, 72-vii. 78), He then 
employed all his influence to induce his 
countrymen to support with vigour the Lace- 
daemonians in the war in Greece itself, He 
was with two colleagues appointed to the com- 
mand of a small fleet, which the Syracusans 
sent to the assistance of the Lacedaemonians, 
(Thue. viii. 26.) But during his absence from 
home, he was banished by the Syracusans 
(410). Having obtained support from the Per- 
sian satrap Pharnabazus, he returned to Sicily, 
and endeavoured to effect his restoration to his 
native city by force of arms, but was slain in an 
attack which he made upon Syracuse in 408, 
(Xen. Hell. i. 1,27; Diod. xiii. 68, 75.) 
Hermoddorus (‘Epuddwpos). 1, Of Ephesus, 
a person of distinction, was expelled by his 
fellow-citizens, and is said to have gone to 
Rome, and to have explained to the decemvirs 
the Greek laws, and thus assisted them in 
drawing up the laws of the Twelve Tables, B.c. 
451 (Diog. Laért, ix. 2; Cic. Zuse. yv. 86, 
105).—2. A disciple of Plato, whose works he 
is said to have circulated, especially in Sicily. 
He wrote a work on Plato.—8. Of Salamis, at 
the end of 2nd century B.¢., the architect of the 
temple of Mars in the Flaminian Circus, and 
also of the navalia (Cic. de Or. i, 14, 62), 
Hermégénes (‘Epuoyévns). 1, Ason of Hip- 
ponicus, and a brother of the wealthy Callias, is 
introduced by Plato as one of the speakers in 
his Cratylus, where he maintains that all the 
words of a language were formed by an agree- 
ment of men among themselves (Plat. Crat. 
. 891, oc; Xen. Mem. ii, 10, 8).—2. A cele- 
rated Greek rhetorician, was a native of 
Tarsus, and lived in the reign of M. Aurelius, 
A.D. 161-180, He was appointed public teacher 
of rhetoric, and he began his career as a writer 
at the age of seventeen, but when he was twenty- 
five his mental powers gave way, and he noyer 
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recovered their full use, although he lived to 
an advanced age. His works, five in number, 
which are still extant, were for a long time 
used in the rhetorical schools as manuals, 
They are: 1. Téxvn pnropuch wep) rdv ordoewy. 
2. Tlep) edpécews (De Inventione). 8. TMeph 
iSedv (De Formis Oratoriis). 4, hep) wedddou 
dewdrnros (De apto et solerti genere dicendt 
Methodus). 5. Wpoyumvdopwara, An abridg- 
ment of the latter work was made by Aphtho- 
nius, in consequence of which the original fell 
into oblivion, The works of Hermogenes are 
printed in Walz’s Rhetor, Graec—8, An 
architect of Alabanda, in Caria, who invented 
what was called the pseudodipterus—that is, a 
form of a temple, in which the single row of 
columns stood at the same distance from the 
wall of the cella as the outer row in a dipteral 
temple (Vitr. iii, 2, 6). The great temple in 
the agora of Selinus is an example of this form, 

Hermodgénes, M, Tigellius, an enemy of 
Horace, who, however, admits his merits as a 
singer (Sat. 1. 8, 129; cf. 9, 25; 10, 18, 80, 90). 
He must be distinguished from the Sardinian 
Tigellius (whose adopted son some suppose 
him to have been), who is mentioned both 
by Cicero and Horace (Cie. ad Ham. vii. 
24, ad Até. xiii. 49, 513, Hor. Sat. i. 2, 8). 

Hermogenianus, tho latest Roman jurist 
from whom there is an extract in the Digest, 
lived in the time of Constantine the Great, 

Hermdlaus (‘EpudAaos), a Macedonian youth, 

and a page of Alexander the Great. During a 
hunting party in Bactria, 8.6. 827, he slew a 
wild boar, without waiting to allow Alexander 
the first blow, whereupon the king ordered him 
to be flogged. Incensed at this indignity, 
Hermolaus formed a conspiracy against tho 
king’s life; but the plot was discovered, and 
Hermolaus and his accomplices were stoned to 
death by the Macedonians. (Arrian, Anad, iy. 
18; Curt, viii. 6; Plut. Alew. 55.) 
Hermonassa, 1, A town of the Sindi at the 
entrance of the Cimmerian Bosporus (Mel. i, 
19, 5).—2, A town on the coast of Pontus, near 
Trapezus. 

Hermonthis (“Epuwvbis: Hrment, Ru.), the 
chief city of the Nomos Hermonthites, in Upper 
Egypt, on the W. bank of the Nile, a little 
above Thebes (Strab, p. 817). 

Hermopdlis (‘Epudmodis, “Epmov méAis). 1, 
Parva (7) puxpd: Damanhour), a city of Lower 
Egypt, the capital of the Nomos of Alexandria, 
stood upon the canal which connected the 
Canopic branch of the Nile with the Lake 
Mareotis (Strab. p. 802; Ptol. iv, 5, 46)— 
2, Magna (7) weydAn: ur. Wshmouwnein, Ru), 
the capital of the Nomos Hermopolites, in the 
Heptanomis, or Middle Egypt, and one of the 
oldest cities in the land, stood on the W. bank 
of the Nile, a little below the confines of Upper 
Kigypt. At the boundary line itself was a 
military station, or custom house, called ‘Epuo- 
moduTixh, pvdarh, for collecting a toll on goods 
entering the Heptanomis. Hermopolis was a 
chief seat of the worship of Thoth, the Hgyptian 
Hermes. (Ptol. vy. 9,11; Strab, p. 818.) 

Hermdtimus (‘Epudrimos). 1. A mathema- 
tician of Colophon, was one of the immediate 
predecessors of Huclid, and the discoverer of 
several geometrical propositions.—2, Of Clazo- 
menage, an early Greek philosopher of uncertain 
date, belonged to the Ionic school. Some tra- 
ditions he cea him as a mysterious person, 
gifted with supernatural power, by which his 
soul, apart from the body, wandered from place 
to place, bringing tidings of distant events in 
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incredibly short spaces of time. At length his 
enemies burned his body, in the absence of the 
soul, which put an end to his wanderings. 
(Plin. vii. 174; Lucian, Himcom. Musc.7; Arist. 
Metaph. i. 8.) 

Hermundiri, one of the most powerful na- 
tions of Germany, belonged to the Suevic race, 
dwelt between the Main and the Danube, and 
were bounded by the Sudeti mountains in the 
N., the Agri Decumates of the Romans in the 
W. and §S., the Narisci on the E., the Cherusci 
on the NE., and the Catti on the NW. They 
were for a long time the allies of the Romans; 
but along with the other German tribes they 
assisted the Marcomanni in the great war against 
the Romans in the reign of M. Aurelius. After 
this time they are rarely mentioned as a sepa- 
raté people, but are included under the name 
of Suevi. (Tac. Germ. 41, Ann. ii. 68, xii. 29.) 

Hermus (7d “Epuos: “Epecos), a demus in 
Attica, belonging to the tribe Acamantis, on 
the road from Athens to Hleusis. 

Hermus (“Epuos: Ghiediz-Chaz), a consider- 
able river of Asia Minor, rises in Mt. Dindymene 
(Morad-Dagh) in Phrygia; flows through Ly- 
dia, watering the plain N. of Sardis, which was 
hence called “Epuov meSlov; passes by Mag- 
nesia and Temnus; and falls into the Gulf of 
Smyrna, between Smyrna and Phocaea. It 
formed the boundary between Aeolia and Ionia. 
Its tributaries were the Hyllus, Cogamus, Pacto- 
lus, and Phrygnus. (Strab. p. 554; Hdt. i. 80.) 

Hernici, a people in Latium, belonged to the 
Sabine race, and are said to have derived their 
name from the Marsic (Sabine) word herna, 
frock’ (Fest. s.v.). According to this etymo- 
logy their name would signify ‘mountaineers.’ 
They inhabited the mountains of the Apennines 
between the lake Fucinus and the river Trerus, 
and were bounded on the N. by the Marsi and 
Aequi, and on the S. by the Volsci. Their 
chief} town was ANAGNIA. They were a brave 
and warlike people, and long offered a formid- 
able resistance to the Romans. 
formed a league with them on equal terms in 
the third consulship of Sp. Cassius, B.c. 486. 
They were finally subdued by the Romans, 306. 
(Verg. Aen. vii. 684; Liv. ii. 22, vi. 17, vii. 15.) 

LEranDeER. | 
Heron (“Hpwv). 1, The Elder, a celebrated 
mathematician, was a native of Alexandria, 
and lived in the reigns of the Ptolemies Phil- 
adelphus and Evergetes (B.c. 285-222). He is 
celebrated on account of his mechanical inven- 
tions, of which one of the best known is the 
common pneumatic experiment, called Heron’s 
fountain, in which a jet of water is maintained 
by condensed air. We also find in his works a 
description of a steam engine, and of a double 
forcing pump used for a fire-engine. The fol- 
lowing works of Heron are extant, though not 
in a perfect form:—l. XepoBadlorpas kara- 
oKevy Kad cupmerpla, De Constructione et Men- 
sura Manubalistae. 2. BeAoroiikd, on the 
manufacture of darts. 8. Tvevuarind, or Spirit- 
alia, the most celebrated of his works. 4. Tep) 
avrouatromontixayv, De Automatorum Fabrica 
Libri duo, All these works are published in 
the Mathematici Veteres, Paris, 1698; the 
military treatises by Riistow and Kichly, 1853. 
—2. The Younger, a mathematician, is sup- 
posed to have lived under Heraclius (A.D. 610- 
641). The extant works assigned to him are :— 
1. De Machinis bellicis. 2. Geodaesia, on 
Saupe geometry. 8. De Obsidione repellenda. 

ublished in the Mathematici Veteres. 

Herodas. [Hpxronpas.] 
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Hérodes I. (‘Hpédns), commonly called Herod, 
1, Surnamed the Great, king of the Jews, was 
the second son of Antipater, and consequently 
of Idumaean origin. [ANTIPATER, No. 8.] When 
his father was appointed by Caesar procurator 
of Judaea, in 8.c. 47, Herod, though only 25 
years of age, obtained the government of Gali- 
lee. In 46 he obtained the government of 
Coele-Syria, After the death of Caesar (44), 
Herod first supported Cassius; but upon the 
arrival of Antony in Syria, in 41, he exerted 
himself to secure his favour, and completely 
succeeded in his object. In 40 he went to Rome, 
and obtained from Antony and Octavian a 
decree of the senate, constituting him king of 
Judaea. He supported Antony in the Civil war 
against Octavian; but after the battle of Actium 
(81) he was pardoned by Octavian. During the 
remainder of his reign he cultivated the friend- 
ship of Augustus and Agrippa, and enjoyed 
the favour of both. He possessed a jealous 
temper and ungovernable passions. He put to 
death his wife Mariamne, whom he suspected 
without cause of adultery, and with whom he 
was violently in love; and at a later period he 
also put to death his two sons by Mariamne, 
Alexander and Aristobulus. His government, 
though cruel and tyrannical, was vigorous; and 
he was both feared and respected by his subjects 
and the surrounding nations. Among other 
splendid public works, he partly rebuilt the 
temple of Jerusalem, and the city of Samaria, 
on which he bestowed the name of Sebaste; 
while he converted a small town on the sea- 
coast into a magnificent city, to which he gave 
the name of Caesarea. He died in the 87th 
year of his reign, and the 70th of his age, B.c. 
4.*—2, Herodes Antipas, son of Herod the 
Great, by Malthace, a Samaritan, obtained the 
tetrarchy of Galilee and Peraea, on his father’s 
death, while the kingdom of Judaea devolved 
on his elder brother Archelaus. He married 
Herodias, the wife of his half-brother, Herod 
Philip. He had been previously married to a 
daughter of the Arabian prince Aretas, who 
invaded the dominions of Antipas, and defeated 
the army which was opposed to him. In A.D. 
88, through the intrigues of Herod Agrippa, who 
was high in the favour of the Roman emperor, 
Antipas was deprived of his dominions, and 
sent into exile at Lyons (39); he was subse- 
quently removed to Spain, where he died.— 
8. Herodes Agrippa. [Acniepa.]—4. Brother 
of Herod Agrippa I., obtained the kingdom of 
Chalcis from Claudius at the request of Agrippa, 
41. After the death of Agrippa (44), Claudius 
bestowed upon him the superintendence of the 
temple at Jerusalem, together with the right of 
appointing the high priests. He died in 48, 
when his kingdom was bestowed by Claudius 
upon his nephew, Herod Agrippa I. [For 
further account of the Herods, see Dictionary 
of the Bible, art. Herodes.|—5, Herodes Atti- 
cus, the rhetorician. [Arricus.] 

Hérédianus (‘Hpwdiavds). 1, A historian, 
who wrote in Greek a history of the Roman 
empire in eight books, from the death of M. 
Aurelius to the beginning of the reign of Gordi- 
anus III. (a.p. 180-288). He himself informs 
us that the events of this period had occurred 
in his own lifetime; but beyond this we know 
nothing respecting his life. He appears to 
have had Thucydides before him as a model, 


* The death of Herod took place in the same year 
as the birth of Christ, but this is to be placed 4 years 
before the date in general use as the Christian era, 
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both for style and for the general composition 
of his work, like him, introducing here and 
there speeches wholly or in part imaginary. In 
spite of occasional inaccuracies in chronology 
and geography, his narrative is in the main 
truthful and impartial. Edited by Irmisch, 
Lips. 1789-1805, 5 yols., and by Bekker, Lips. 
1855.—2, Aelius Herodianus, one of the most 
celebrated grammarians of antiquity, was the 
son of Apollonius Dyscolus [ApouLontius, No. 4], 
and was born at Alexandria. From that place 
he removed to Rome, where he gained the 
favour of the emperor M, Aurelius, to whom 
he dedicated his work on prosody, syntax, and 
etymology. The estimation in which he was 
held by subsequent grammarians was very 
great, Priscian styles him mawimus awetor 
artis grammaticae. Remains of his work are 
edited by Lentz, Lips. 1867. 

Hérodicus (‘Hpddicos). 1. Of Babylon, a 
grammarian, was one of the immediate succes- 
sors of Crates of Mallus, and an opponent of 
followers of Aristarchus, against whom he 
wrote an epigram, which is in the Greek Antho- 
logy.—2. A celebrated physician of Selym- 
bria in Thrace, lived in the 5th century B. ¢., 
and was one of the tutors of Hippocrates. 

Hérédorus (‘Hpddwpos), of Heraclea, in Pon- 
tus, about B. ¢. 510, wrote a work on Heracles 
(Plat. Thes, 26). 

Héroddtus (‘Hpddoros), 1. A Greek his- 
torian, and the father of history, was born at 
Halicarnassus, a Doric colony in Caria, He 
belonged to a noble family at Halicarnassus. 
He was the son of Lyxes and Dryo; and the 
epic poet Panyasis was his uncle. Herodotus 
left his native city ab an early age, in order to 
escape from the oppressive government of 
Lygdamis, the tyrant of Halicarnassus, who 
put to death Panyasis. He settled at Samos 
for some time, and there became acquainted 
with the Ionic dialect; but he spent many years 
in his travels in Europe, Asia, and Africa, of 
which we shall speak presently. At a later 
time he returned to Halicarnassus, and took a 
prominent part in expelling Lygdamis from his 
native city. In the contentions which followed, 
Herodotus was exposed to the hostile attacks 
of one of the political parties, whereupon he 
again left Halicarnassus, and settled at Thurii, 
in Italy, where he died. Whether he accom- 
panied the first colonists to Thurii in 448, or 
followed them a few years afterwards, is a dis- 
puted point; though it appears probable from 
a passage in his work that he was at Athans at 
the beginning of the Peloponnesian war (481). 
It is also disputed where Herodotus wrote his 
history. Lucian relates that Herodotus read his 
work to the assembled Greeks at Olympia, and 
it was received with such universal applause, 
that the nine books of the work were in conse- 
quence honoured with the names of the nine 
Muses. The same writer adds that the young 
Thucydides was present at this recitation and 
was moved to tears. But this story, which 
rests upon the authority of Lucian alone, must 
be rejected. If Thucydides was a boy of fif- 
teen the recitation would have to be placed in 
B. 0. 456, when Herodotus was barely thirty, 
and could not have completed his travels, far 
less have finished his history. Tucian, how- 
ever, may be right in his statement that 
Herodotus recited parts of his history at vari- 
ous times at Olympia, Athens, Corinth, Argos, 
and Sparta. At Athens he is said to have been 
presented with ten talents from the public 
treasury. Whenever and wherever he wrote 
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the bulk of his worl, there is no doubt that he 
added and revised while he was at Thurii; 
and it-appears that he was engaged upon it 
when he was seventy-seven years of age, since 
he mentions the revolt of the Medes against 
Darius Nothus, and the death of Amyrtaeus, 
events which belong to the years 409 and 408, 
Though the work of Herodotus was probably 
not written till he was advanced in years, yet 
he was collecting materials for it during a great 
part of his life. It was apparently with this 
view that he undertook his extensive travels 
through Greece and foreign countries; and his 
work contains on almost every page the results 
of his personal observations and inquiries. 
There was scarcely a town of any importance 
in Greece Proper and on the coasts of Asia 
Minor with which he was not familiar; and at 
many places, such as Samos, Athens, Corinth, 
and Thebes, he seems to have stayed some 
time. The sites of the great battles between 
the Greeks and barbarians, as Marathon, Ther- 
mopylae, Salamis, and Plataeae, were well 
known to him; and Xerxes’ line of march from 
the Hellespont to Athens he had probably him- 
self explored. He also visited most of the Greek 
islands, not only in the Aegaean, but even in 
the west of Greece, such as Zacynthus. In the 
North of Europe he visited Thrace and the 
Scythian tribes on the Black Sea. In Asia he 
travelled through Asia Minor and Syria, and 
visited the cities of Babylon, Kcbatana, and 
Susa. He spent some time in HNgypt, and 
travelled as far south as Nlephantine, He saw 
with his own eyes all the wonders of Egypt, 
and the accuracy of his observations and de- 
scriptions still excites the astonishment of 
travellers in that country, From Ngypt he 
appears to have made excursions to the east 
into Arabia, and to the west into Libya, at 
least as far as Cyrene, which was well known 
to him.—The object of his work is to give an 
account of the struggles between the Greeks and 
Persians. He traces the enmity between Hurope 
and Asia to the mythical times. He passes 
rapidly over the mythical ages to come to 
Croesus, king of Lydia, who was known to haye 
committed acts of hostility against the Greeks. 
This induces him to give a full history of 
Croesus and of the kingdom of Lydia. The 
conquest of Lydia by the Persians under Cyrus 
then leads him to relate the rise of the Persian 
monarchy, and the subjugation of Asia Minor 
and Babylon, The nations which are mentioned 
in the course of his narrative are again dis- 
cussed more or less minutely. The history of 
Cambyses and his expedition into Egypt induce 
him to enter into the details of Egyptian his- 
tory. The expedition of Darius against the 
Scythians causes him to speak of Scythia and 
the North of Europe. In the meantime the 
revolt of the Ionians breaks out, which eventu- 
ally brings the contest between Persia and 
Greece to an end. An account of this insur- 
rection is followed by the history of the inva- 
sion of Greece by the Persians; and the his- 
tory of the Persian war now runs in a regular 
channel until the taking of Sestos by the 
Greeks, 'B. c. 478, with which event his work 
concludes, It will be seen from the preceding 
sketch that the history is full of digressions 
and episodes; but those do not impair the unity 
of the work, for one thread, as it were, runs 
through the whole, and the episodes are only like 
branches of the same tree. The structure of 
the work thus bears a strong resemblance to 
a grand epic poem, describing the punishment 
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which followed the pride of the Persian king 
and his rejection of good advice. The whole 
work is pervaded by a deep religious sentiment. 
Herodotus shows the most profound reverence 
for everything which he conceives as divine, 
and rarely ventures to express an opinion on 
what he considers a sacred or religious mys- 
tery.—In order to form a fair judgment of the 
historical value of the work of Herodotus, we 
must distinguish between those parts in which 
he speaks from his own observatious and those 
in which he merely repeats what he was told 
by priests and others. In the latter case he 
was undoubtedly often deceived; but whenever 
he speaks from his own observations, he is a 
real model of truthfulness and accuracy; and 
the more the countries which he describes have 
been explored by modern travellers, the more 
firmly has his authority been established. 
Many things which used to be laughed at as 
impossible or paradoxical are found now to be 
strictly in accordance with truth. He writes in 
what it was called the Aééis efpowévn, or running 
style, from its absence of logical periods. The 
dialect in which he wrote is the Ionic, the dia- 
lect used by the earlier logographi, intermixed 
with Epic or poetical expressions, and some- 
times even with Attic and Doric forms. The 
excellencies of his style consist in its transpar- 
ent clearness and the lively flow of the narra- 
tive. He is rightly regarded as the earliest 
real historian, because he was the first who 
carefully collected materials, sifted as far as he 
was able their accuracy (for this is by no means 
neglected), and arranged them in a delightful 
form. His weakest point as a historian, in 
_ which Thucydides forms a complete contrast, 
was his tendency to overlook the real causes of 
events and to trace them to personal motives. 
—The best editions of Herodotus are by 
Schweighiuser, Argentor. 1806; by Gaisford, 
Oxon. 1824; by Bahr, Lips. 1830; by Blakesley, 
London, 1854; by Woods, London, 1873; and 
by Abicht, Leipsic, 1877.—2, A Greek phy- 
sician, who practised at Rome with great repu- 
tation, about A. D.100. He wrote some medical 
works, which are several times quoted by 
Galen.—3, Also a Greek physician, a native 
either of Tarsus or Philadelphia, taught Sextus 
Empiricus. 

Herondas (‘Hpdévdas), a writer of mimes in 
the choliambic metre. The name is now com- 
monly written Herodas; but there is no suffici- 
ent reason for departing from the spelling 
‘Hpévdas in Athenaeus p. 86; and it is more 
probable that Herondas (formed from Heron; 
cf. Epaminondas, &c.) should be corrupted into 
Herodas and Herodes, than that Herodes and 
Herodas should be changed into Herondas. 
The date of Herondas was probably the 8rd 
century B. c. If he was not, as seems likely, 
a native of Cos, he certainly lived there and 
belonged to that literary school of Cos which 
included Philetas and Theocritus. It has 
been suggested, rather fancifully, that he wrote 
after Catullus. If the very slight resemblances 
which have been traced are due to more than 
accident, Catullus is certainly the borrower. 
Herondas (as Crusius notices) places himself 
earlier than Callimachus when he speaks of 
- himself (ix. 6) as the next writer of choliambics 
after Hipponax. If he had lived after Calli- 
machus he could not have been ignorant of the 
' choliambies of that poet. Till 1890 only a few 
fragments of Herondas, quoted by other 
writers, were known. The papyrus in the Brit- 
ish Museum has given us seven of his mimes ina 
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more or less complete form. They are written 
in the literary Ionic with some Doric of the 
writer’s own country and considerable traces 
of Atticising by the copyists. The mimes give 
vivid scenes of ordinary life in dialogue, and 
were probably intended for acting. The scene 
of the second (perhaps of most) is laid.in Cos. 
They have great value for the insight which 
they give into manners and customs. A like- 
ness to the Adontazusae of Theocritus is clearly 
seen in the sixth, but it is doubtful whether this 
is due to direct imitation or to the fact of both 
writers belonging to the same school. It may 
be added that the greater genius of Theocritus 
appears in this branch, the only one in which 
they can be compared. Editions by Kenyon 
(ed. princ.), 1890; by Rutherford, 1891. 

Heroopolis or Hero (‘Hpdwy mérrs, ‘Hpw: 
O. T. Raamses or Rameses?), the capital of 
the Nomos Herodpolites or Arsinoites in Lower 
Egypt, stood on the border of the Desert east 
of the Delta, upon the west head of the Red 
Sea, which was called from it Sinus Herodpo- 
liticus (edAmos ‘Hpdwy, ‘HpworoAlrns or -it1Kds) 
(Strab. pp. 759, 767; Jos. Ant. ii. 7, 5). Its 
site is NW. of Lake Timsah not far from 
Ismalia. In Strabo’s time the Gulf of Suez 
extended forty miles N. of its present head. 

Hérophilus (‘Hpédidos), one of the most 
celebrated physicians of antiquity, was born at 
Chalcedon in Bithynia, was a pupil of Prax- 
agoras, and lived at Alexandria, under the first 
Ptolemy, who reigned B. c. 823-285. Here he 
soon acquired a great reputation, and was one 
of the founders of the medical school in that 
city. He seems to have given his chief atten- 
tion to anatomy and physiology, which he 
studied not merely from the dissection of 
animals, but also from that of human bodies. 
He is even said to have carried his ardour in 
his anatomical pursuits so far as to dissect 
criminals alive. He was the author of several 
medical and anatomical works, of which nothing 
but the titles and a few fragments remain, 
These have been published by Marx, De Hero- 
philt Vita, &c. Gotting. 1840. 

Hérostratus (‘Hpéorparos), an E;phesian, set 
fire to the temple of Artemis at Ephesus, on the 
same night that Alexander the Great was born, 
B. C. 856. He was put to the torture, and con- 
fessed that he had fired the temple to immortal- 
ise himself. The Ephesians passed a decree 
condemning his name to oblivion; but it has 
been, as might have been expected, handed 
down by history. (Strab. p. 640; Val. Max. 
viii. 14, 5; Gell. ii. 6.) 

Hersé (“Epon), daughter of Cecrops and sister 
of Aglauros, was beloved by Hermes, by whom 
she became the mother of Cephalus. Respect- 
ing her story,see AGLAUROS. She was supposed 
to be honoured in the festival of the Arrephoria 
or Hersephoria (C. I. A. iii. 8, 8), in which 
maidens are thought to have carried dew-laden 
branches : others have suggested that the €pca 
were sucklings or young animals. In either 
case it is probable that fertility was symbolised, 
and that Herse in the myth grew out of the ritual. 

Hersilia, the wife of Romulus, was the only 
married woman carried off by the Romans in the 
rape of the Sabines. As Romulus after death 
became Quirinus, so Hersilia his wife became 
a goddess, Hora or Horta. (Plut. Rom. 14; 
Liy. i. 11; Ov. Met. xiv. 829.) Some writers, 
however, made Hersilia the wife of Hostus, 
grandfather of Tullus Hostilius (Dionys. iii. 
1; Plut. Rom. 18; Macrob. i. 6, 16). 

Hérili or Eruli, a powerful German race, are 
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said by Jornandes to have come originally from 
Scandinavia, but they appear on the shores of 
the Black Sea in the reign of Gallienus (a.p. 
262), when in conjunction with the Goths, they 
invaded the Roman empire. They were con- 
quered by the Ostrogoths, and afterwards 
formed part of the great srmy of Attila, with 
which he invaded Gaul and Italy. After the 
death of Attila (453) a portion of the Heruli 
united with other German tribes ; and under 
the command of Odoacer, who is said to have 
been an Herulian, they destroyed the Western 
Empire, 476, Meantime the remainder of the 
nation formed a powerful kingdom on the 
banks of the Theiss and the Danube, which was 
eventually destroyed by the Longobardi or Lom- 
bards. Some of the Heruli were allowed by 
Anastasius to settle in Pannonia, and they 
served with distinction in the armies of Jus- 
tinian. (Jornand. de Reb. Get. 12, 48-50; Vit. 
Gallien. 18; Procop. B. G. ii. 11-22, iv. 26-81.) 

Hésiddus (‘Holodos), one of the earliest Greek 
poets, of whose personal history we possess 
little authentic information, He is frequently 
mentioned along with Homer; as Homer repre- 
sents the Ionic school of poetry in Asia Minor, 
80 Hesiod represents the Boeotian school of 
poetry, which spread over Phocis and Huboea. 
The only points of resemblance between the 
two schools consist in their Mpic form and their 
dialect. In other respects they entirely differ. 
The Homeric school takes for its subjects the 
restless activity of the heroic age, while the 
Hesiodic turns its attention to the quiet pur- 
suits of ordinary life, to the origin of the 
world, the gods and heroes. Hesiod lived 
about a century later than Homer, and is 
placed about B.c. 735. He must at any rate be 
distinetly earlier than the poets who wrote in 
the middle of the seventh century B.c. We 
learn from his own poem on Works and Days, 
that he was born in the village of Ascra in 
Boeotia, whither his father had emigrated from 
the Aeolian Cyme in Asia Minor. After the 
death of his father, he was involved in a dispute 
with his brother Perses about his small patri- 
mony, which was decided in favour of his 
brother, who had bribed the judges. He then 
emigrated to Orehomenos, where he spent the 
remainder of his life. This is all that can be 
said with certainty about the life of Hesiod. 
Tradition speaks of his being murdered at Oenoe 
in Locris, and buried at Naupactus, from which 
place his bones were afterwards moved to 
Orchomenos. Many of the stories related about 
him refer to his school of poetry, and not to the 
poet personally. In this light we may regard 
the tradition, that Hesiod had a poetical contest 
with Homer, which is said to have taken place 
at Chalcis during the funeral solemnities of 
king Amphidamus, or, according to others, at 
Aulis or Delos. The story of this contest gave 
rise to a composition still extant under the title 
of "Ayay ‘Ouhpov Kal ‘Hoiddov, the work of a 
grammarian who lived towards the end of the first 
century of our era, in which the two poets are re- 
presented as engaged in the contest, and answer- 
ing one another.—The following are the works 
of Hesiod : 1.”Epyaor “Epya kal 7uépar, Opera et 
Dies, Works and Days. It is written in the most 
homely style, with scarcely any poetical imagery 
or ornament, and must be looked upon as the most 
ancient specimen of didactic poetry. It follows 
the precept which he declares himself to have 
received from the Muses, ‘to speak true things’ 
(Th, 26). It is a realistic picture of the daily 
life and work in Boeotia, a picture, generally in 
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gloomy colours, of the monotony of toil which 
the earth demands for its tillage, and the diffi- 
culty of getting justice in the world. The 
tendency to make might right he illustrates by 
the earliest fable in Greek literature, that of 
the Hawk and the Nightingale. The poet 
exhorts his brother to make gain by hard work 
instead of unjust dealing, and accordingly 
gives him rules for husbandry, its times and 
seasons, for navigation, and for domestic 
economy. ‘Three episodes are included in it: 
viz. (1) the fable of Prometheus and Pan- 
dora (47-105); (2) on the ages of the world, 
which are designated by the names of metals 
Hecate and (8) a description of winter 
(504-558). 2. @coyovla, a Theogony, gives an 
account of the origin of the world and the birth 
of the gods, explaining the whole order of nature 
in a series of genealogies, for every part of 
physical as well as moral nature there appears 
personified in the character of a distinct being. 
The whole concludes with an account of some 
of the most illustrious heroes. Though he gives 
many details not found in Homer, and often dif- 
ferent views, he is probably in most cases follow- 
ing legends and myths much older than Homer, 
and derived from ancient hymns and popular 
stories. [Homprus.] 3, "Hota: or hota peydrau, 
also called KardAoyo. yuvainey, Catalogue of 
Women. This work is lost. It contained 
accounts of the women who had been beloved 
by the gods, and had thus become the mothers 
of the heroes in the various parts of Greece, 
from whom the ruling families derived their 
origin, but fifty-six lines of it have been prefixed 
to the ’Aoms “Hpaxdéous, Shield of Hercules, 
which contains a description of the shield of 
Heracles, and is an imitation of the Homeric 
description of the shield of Achilles. It is not 
Hesiod’s work, and belongs to a later period.— 
Editions of Hesiod by Paley, 1861; Kéchly, 
Lips. 1870 ; Flach, Berl. 1878; Lange, Lips. 1890. 
» Hésioné (‘Hoidyn), daughter of Laomedon, 
king of Troy, was chained by her father to a 
rock, in order to be devoured by a sea-monster, 
that he might thus appease the anger of Apollo 
and Poseidon. Heracles promised to save her, 
if Laomedon would give him the horses which 
he had received from Zeus as a compensation 
for Ganymedes. Heracles killed the monster, 
but Laomedon refused to keep his promise. 
Thereupon Heracles took Troy, killed Lao- 
medon, and gave Hesione to his friend and 
companion Telamon, by whom she became the 
mother of Teucer. Her brother, Priam, sent _ 
Antenor to claim her back, and the refusal on 
the part of the Greeks is mentioned as one of 
the causes of the Trojan war. (Il. v. 649; 
Diod. iv. 42; Apollod. iii. 12,7; Hyg. Fab. 89.) 
./ Hespéria (‘Eo7epia), the Western land (from 
Eamepos, vesper), the name given by the Greek 
poets to Italy, because it lay W. of Greece. In 
imitation of them, the Roman poets gave the 
name of Hesperia to Spain, which they called 
ultima Hesperia (Hor. Od. i. 36, 4) to distinguish 
it from Italy, which they occasionally called 
Hesperia Magna (Verg. Aen. i. 569). 
Vv Hespérides (‘Eo7epides), the celebrated guar- 
dians of the golden apples which Ge (Earth) 
gave to Hera at her marriage with Zeus 
(Pherec. ap. Schol. ad Ap. Bh. iv. 1396; Athen. 
p. 88; Hyg. Asér. ii. 3). Their parentage is 
differently related. They are called the daugh- 
ters either of Night or Erebus (Hes. Zh. 215), 
or of Phoreys and Ceto, or of Atlas and Hes- 
peris (whence their names Atlantides or Hes- 
perides; Diod. y. 27), or of Zeus and Themis. 
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(Pheree. J.c.). Some traditions mentioned three 
Hesperides, viz. Aegle, Arethusa, and Hes- 
peria; others four, Aegle, Orytheia, Hestia, 
and Arethusa ; and others again seven. The 
poets describe them as possessing the power of 
sweet song (Hur. Hipp. 742). In the earliest 
legends, these nymphs are described as living 

* on the river Oceanus, in the extreme West; 
but the later attempts to fix the geographical 
position of their gardens led poets and geo- 
graphers to different parts of Libya, as the 
neighbourhood of Cyrene, Mount Atlas, or the 
islands on the W. coast of Libya (Hes. 7’, 884, 
518; Kur. Hipp. 742; Plin. vi. 201; Mel. iii. 10). 
Apollodorus is alone in placing them among the 
Hyperboreans (ii. 5, 11). They were assisted in 
watching the golden apples by the dragon 
Ladon. It was one of the labours of Heracles 
to obtain possession of these apples. (See 
p. 899.) The golden apples, which seem to 
have been connected with the rays of the sun 
and to have betokened love and fruitfulness, 
appear, not only in the stories of the marriage of 
Hera, but also in the marriage of Peleus and in 
the race of Atalanta (Verg. Wel. vi. 61). 

Hespéridum Insitlae, [Hnsrurrum.] 

Hespéris. [Burunton, No. 5. 

Hespérium (‘Eorépiov, ‘Eomépou xépas: O. 
Verde or CO, Rowo), a headland on the W. coast 
of Africa, was one of the furthest points to 
which the knowledge of the ancients extended 
along that coast. Near it was a bay called 
Sinus Hesporius ; and a day’s journey from it a 
group of islands called Hesperidum Insulae, 
wrongly identified by some with the Fortunate 
Insulae : they are either the Cape Verde islands, 
or, more probably, the Bissagos, at the mouth 
of the lvo Grande. 

v Hespérus (“Eorepos), the evening star, is 
called by Hesiod (Th. 881, 987) a son of As- 
traeus and Hos. He was also regarded as the 
same as the morning star, whence both Homer 
and Hesiod call him the bringer of light (Ewo- 
odépos: Il. xxii. 818, xxiii. 226).A later 
account makes him a son of Atlas, who was 
fond of astronomy, and who disappeared, after 
ascending Mount Atlas to observe the stars 
(Diod. iii, 60, iv. 27; Tzetz. ad Lyc. 879.) Hes- 
fone and Phosphorus among the Greeks, and 

esperus and Lucifer among the Romans, were 
from an early period recognised as names for 
the same star. (Hyg. Mab. 65, Ast. ii. 42; Cic. 
N. D. ii. 20; Plin, 1. 86). In art they appear 
as beautiful youths with torches. 

wy Hestia (‘Eorla, Ion. ‘lortn), called Vesta by 

the Romans, the goddess of the hearth, or 

rather of the fire burning on the hearth, was a 

daughter of Cronus and Rhea, and, according to 

common tradition, was the first-born of Rhea, 
and consequently the first of the children 
swallowed by Cronus. She was a maiden 
divinity, and when Apollo and Poseidon sued 
for her hand, she swore by the head of Zeus 

to remain a virgin for ever. (Hes. Uh. 454; 

Pind. Nem. ix.1; Hymn. in Ven. 4, 22; Diod. 

v. 68.) It is not probable that Homer regarded 

her as a personal deity: in the Odyssey oaths 

are taken by the forin (xiv. 159, xvii. 156, xx. 

281); but the words imply rather that she had 

no individual personality apart from the sacred 

fire. In post-Homeric religion she is regarded 
as one of the twelve Olympian deities. As the 
hearth was looked upon as the centre of do- 
mestic life, so Hestia was the goddess of domes- 
tie life and the giver of all domestic happiness : 
as such she was believed to dwell in the inner 
part of every house, and to haye inyented the 
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art of building houses. In this respect she 
often appears together with Hermes, who was 
likewise a deus penetralis. Being the goddess 
of the sacred fire of the altar, Hestia had a 
share in the sacrifices offered to all the gods. 
Hence, when sitcrifices were offered, she was 
invoked first, and the first part of the sacrifice 
was presented to her. (Hymn. 82, 6; Pind. 
Nem, xi. 5; Aristoph. Vesp. 842, and Schol.; 
Plat. Oratyl. p. 401; Paus. vy. 14, 6.) The hearth 
itself was the sacred asylum where suppliants 
implored the protection of the inhabitants of the 
house (Thue, 1.186). The idea of this sanctity is 
derived in all probability from the care with 
which all primitive nations found it necessary 
to preserve the fire of the community. Just as 
in an tneiyilised tribe the fire was studiously 
kept up in the chief's dwelling, so the state- 
hearth with its perpetual fire was maintained, 
no longer, indeed, as a necessity, but as a tra- 
ditional religious duty, in the prytaneum of 
most, probably of all, Greek states where the 
goddess had her especial sanctuary (@dAamos), 
under the name of Prytanitis (Mpuraviris), with 
a statue and the sacred hearth, There, as at a 
private hearth, Hestia pre 
tected the suppliants, When 
a colony was sent out, the 
emigrants took the fire 
which was to burn on the 
hearth of their new home 
from that of the mother 
town. If ever the fire of \ 
her hearth became extinct, 
it was not allowed to be 
lighted again with ordinary 
fire, but, as in the primitive 
times, either by fire pro- 
duced by friction, or by 
burning glasses drawing 
fire from the sun. [Dict, 
of Antiq. art. Prytaneum.| 
The mystical speculations 
of later times took their 
origin from the simple ideas 
of the ancients, and as- 
sumed a sacred hearth not 
only in the centre of the 
earth, but even in that of the 
universe, and confounded 
Hestia in various ways with 
other divinities, such as Cybele, Gaea, Demeter, 
Persephone, and Artemis. Pausanias mentions 
a temple of Hestia at Hermione (ii, 85, 1); but 
in general no separate temple was erected, 
since every prytaneum was a sanctuary of the 
goddess, and a portion of the sacrifices, to what- 
ever divinity they were offered, belonged to her. 
The worship of the Roman Vesta is spoken of 
under Vusra. No description remains of the 
statue of Hestia in the Athenian Prytaneum 
(Paus. i. 18, 8); nor of that which Tiberius 
transferred from Paros to Rome (Dio Cass, lv. 
9). The famous ‘Giustiniani Hestia’ in the 
Torlonia Museum is generally taken to repre- 
sent Hestia, but there are no certain indica- 
tions, and it might stand for other goddesses, 
such as Hera or Demeter. The left hand origi- 
nally held a sceptre, or, perhaps, if it is Hestia, 
a torch. 

Hestiaedtis (“Eoriaudris). 1, The NW. part 
of Thessaly (‘TrmssanraA|.—2, Or Histiaea, a 
district in Kuboea. [Hunona.] 

Hesychius (‘Hovxios).. 1, An Alexandrine 
grammarian, under whose name a large Greek 
dictionary has come down to us. Respecting 
his personal history nothing is known, but he 


Giustinian! ‘Hestia,’ 
(From the Torlonia 
Museum.) 
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probably lived about a.p. 880. The work is 
based, as the writer himself tells us, upon the 
lexicon of Diogenianus. Hesychius was pro- 
bably a pagan: the Christian glosses and the 
references to Christian writers in the work are 
interpolations by a later hand. The work is one 
of great importance, not only on account of its 
explaining the words of the Greek language, 
but also from its containing much literary and 
archaeological information, derived from earlier 
grammarians and commentators, whose works 
are lost. The arrangement of the work, however, 
is very defective. Editions by Alberti, com- 
pleted after Alberti’s death by Ruhnken, Lugd. 
Bat. 1746-1766, 2 vols. fol.; and by Maur. 
Schmidt, Jen. 1868.—2. Of Miletus, surnamed 
LIilustris, from some office which he held, lived 
about ap. 540, and wrote an Onomasticon, 
published by Orelli, Lips. 1820. 

Hetrictilum, a town of the Bruttii. 

Hiarbas. (Himpsat.] 

Hibernia, also called Ierne, Iverna or Ju- 
verna (Iépv7n, "lepy)s vijoos, lovepvta), the island 
of Ireland, appears to have derived its name 
from the inhabitants of its 8. coast, called Ju- 
verni (Iovepyvor) by Ptolemy, but its original 
name was probably Bergion or Vergion. It 
was mentioned by Pytheas (Strab. p. 62) and by 
Aristotle (de Mund. 3), and is frequently spoken 
of by subsequent writers (Diod. vy. 82; Strab. 
pp. 72, 115, 201; Caes. B. G. v.18; Tac. Agr. 
24; Plin. iv. 102; Avien. Or. Mar. 109); but 
the Romans never made any attempt to conquer 
the island, though they obtained some knowledge 
of it from the commercial intercourse which was 
carried on between it and Britain. Ptolemy, 
who must have derived his information from the 
statements of the British merchants who visited 
its coasts, gives a list of its promontories, rivers, 
tribes and towns: among them are Eblana and 
Nagnatae, which may survive in Dublin and 
Connaught. 

Hicesia, [Anontan wee ee 

Hicétas (‘Ikéras or ‘Ikérys). 1. A Syracusan, 
contemporary with the younger Dionysius and 
Timoleon. He was at first a friend of Dion, 
after whose death (B.c. 858) his wife Arete, and 
his sister Aristomache placed themselves under 
the care of Hicetas ; but he was persuaded not- 
withstanding to consent to their destruction. 
A few years later he became tyrant of Leontini. 
He carried on war against the younger Diony- 
sius, whom he defeated, and had made himself 
master of the whole city, except the island 
citadel, when Timoleon landed in Sicily, 344. 
Hicetas then opposed Timoleon and oalled in 
the aid of the Carthaginians, but he was de- 
feated and put to death by Timoleon, 339 or 
838. (Plut. Dion. 58, Téimol. 1-88; Diod. xvi. 
65-82.)—2,. Tyrant of Syracuse, during the 
interval between the reign of Agathocles and 
that of Pyrrhus. He defeated Phintias, tyrant 
of Agrigentum, and was himself defeated by 
the Carthaginians. After a reign of nine years 
(288-279), he was expelled from Syracuse. (Diod. 
xxii, 2.)—8. Of Syracuse, one of the earlier 
Pythagoreans (Cic. Acad. ii. 89). 

Hiempsal. 1. Son of Micipsa, king of Nu- 
midia, and grandson of Masinissa, was murdered 
by Jugurtha, soon after the death of Micipsa, 
B.c. 118 (Sall. Jug. 5).—2. King of Numidia, 
grandson or great-grandson of Masinissa, and 
father of Juba, received the sovereignty of part 
of Numidia after the Jugurthine war. He was 
expelled from his kingdom by Cn. Domitius 
Ahenobarbus, the leader of the Marian party in 
Africa, who gave the throne to his supporter 
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Hiarbas, but was restored by Pompey in 81, 
when Hiarbas was put to death. Hiempsal 
wrote some works inthe Punic language, cited by 
Sallust, (Plut. Mar. 40, Pomp.12; Sall. Jug. 17.) 

Hiéra, 1, [Anonran.].—2, [AncaTss.] 

Hiérapolis (‘Iepaodis). 1, A city of Great 
Phrygia, near the Maeander, celebrated for its 
hot springs and its Plutonium (Strab. p. 629).— 
2. Formerly Bambyce (Bau Sven: Bambuch, or 
Membzj), a city in the NE. of Syria, one of the 
chief seats of the worship of Astarte (Lucian, 
de Dea Syr. 1). 

Hiérapytna (‘Iepdrurva: Gerapetra), an 
ancient town on the SE. coast of Crete, tra- 
ditionally founded by the Corybantes. It stood 
at the narrowest part of the island due 8. of 
Minoa. (Strab. pp. 440, 472, 475, 479.) 

Hiérocles (‘Iepoxajs). 1. A Greek rhetorician 
of Alabanda in Caria, lived about B.c. 100, and 
was distinguished, like his brother Menecles, by 
the Asiatic style of oratory (Cic. de Or. ii. 235 
Strab. p. 661).—2. Governor of Bithynia, and 
afterwards of Alexandria, is said to have been 
one of the chief instigators of the persecution 
of the Christians under Diocletian.—8. A Neo- 
Platonist, who lived at Alexandria about the 
middle of the fifth century. He wrote, besides 
other works which have perished, a commentary 
on the golden verses ‘of Pythagoras, in which 
he endeavours to give an intelligible account 
of the philosophy of Pythagoras. Edited by 
Needham, Cambridge, 1709; and by Warren, 
London, 1742. The extant work entitled 
*Aoreia, a collection of ludicrous tales, is erro- 
neously ascribed to Hierocles the Neo-Plato- 
nist. The work is of no merit.—4, A Greek 
grammarian, the author of an extant work, en- 
titled Suvéxdyjuos (that is, The Travelling Com- 
panion), intended as a handbook for travellers 
through the provinces of the Hastern empire. 
It was perhaps written at the beginning of the 
sixth century of our era. It contains a list of 
sixty-four eparchiae or provinces of the Bastern 
empire, and of 935 different towns, with brief 
descriptions. Edited by Wesseling, in Veterwm 
Romanorum Itineraria, Amsterdam, 1735, and 
by Parthey, Berl. 1866. 

Hiéro (‘Igpwv). 1. Tyrant of Syracuse (8.c. 
478-467), was son of Dinomenes and brother of 
Gelo, whom he succeeded in the sovereignty. 
In the early part of his reign he became involved 
in a war with Theron of Agrigentum, who had 
espoused the cause of his brother Polyzelus, 
with whom he had quarrelled. But Hiero after- 
wards concluded a peace with Theron, and be- 
came reconciled to his brother Polyzelus. After 
the death of Theron, in 472, he carried on war 
against his son Thrasydaeus, whom he defeated 
ina great battle, and expelled from Agrigentum, 
(Diod. xi. 88-49.) But by far the most im- 
portant event of his reign was the great victory 
which he obtained over the Etruscan fleet near 
Cumae (474),.and which appears to have effectu- 
ally broken the naval power of that nation 
(Pind. Pyth. i. 187; Diod. xi. 51). A bronze 
helmet from the spoils was dedicated at Olympia 
with an inscription commemorating the victory 
(C. I. G. 29). It is now in the British Museum. 
Hiero died at Catana in the twelfth year of his 
reign, 467. His government was much more 
despotic than that of his brother Gelo. He 
maintained a large guard of mercenary troops, 
and employed numerous spies and informers. 
He was, however, a liberal and enlightened 
patron of men of letters; and his court became 
the resort of the most distinguished poets and 
philosophers of the day. Aeschylus, Pindar, 
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and Bacchylides took up their abode with him, 
aad we find him associating in friendly inter- 
course with Xenophanes, Epicharmus, and Si- 
monides. (Paus. i. 2, 3; Athen. pp. 121, 656; 


Ael. V. H. iv, 15.) His intimacy with the latter, 


was particularly celebrated, and has been made 
by Xenophon the subject of an imaginary dia- 
logue, entitled ‘Iépwy. His love of magnificence 
was especially displayed in the great contests 
of the Grecian games, and his victories at 
Olympia and Delphi have been immortalised 
by Pindar.—2. King of Syracuse (B.c. 270-216), 
was the son of Hierocles, a noble Syracusan, 
descended from the great Gelo, but his mother 
was a female servant. When Pyrrhus left 
Sicily (275), Hiero, who had distinguished him- 
self in the wars of that monarch, was de- 
clared general by the Syracusan army. He 
strengthened his power by marrying the 
daughter of Leptines, at that time the most 
influential citizen at Syracuse; and after his 
defeat of the Mamertines, he was saluted by his 
fellow-citizens with the title of king, 270. It 
was the great object of Hiero to expel the Ma- 
mertines from Sicily; and accordingly when the 
‘Romans, in 264, interposed in favour of that 
people, Hiero concluded an alliance with the 
Carthaginians, and in conjunction with them, 
carried on war against the Romans. But 
haying been defeated by the Romans, he con- 
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Asia, and after the death of that monarch 
(B.c. 323) served under his countryman Eu- 
menes. In the last battle between Eumenes 
and Antigonus (316) Hieronymus fell into the 
hands of Antigonus, to whose service he hence- 
forth attached himself (Diod. xix. 44). After 
the death of Antigonus (801), Hieronymus 
continued to follow the fortunes of his son 
Demetrius, and was appointed by him governor 
of Boeotia, after his first conquest of Thebes, 
292 (Plut. Demetr. 89). He continued un- 
shaken in his attachment to Demetrius and to 
his son, Antigonus Gonatus, after him. He 
survived Pyrrhus, and died at the age of 104. 
Hieronymus wrote a history of the events from 
the death of Alexander to that of Pyrrhus, if not 
later.. This work has not come down to us, but 
it is frequently cited by later writers as one of 
the chief authorities for the history of Alex- 
ander’s successors. We are told by Pausanias 
that Hieronymus displayed partiality to Anti- 
gonus and Demetrius, and in consequence 
treated Pyrrhus and Lysimachus with great 
injustice. (Paus. i. 9, 18.)—2. King of Syracuse, 
succeeded his grandfather Hiero II., B.c. 216, 
at fifteen years ofage. He was persuaded by the 
Carthaginian party to renounce the alliance 
with the Romans, which his grandfather had 
maintained forso many years. He was assassi- 
nated after a short reign of only thirteen months. 
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cluded a peace with them in the following year 
(263), in virtue of which he obtained possession 
of the whole SH. of Sicily, and the E. side of 
the island as far as Tauromenium. (Pol. i. 8-16; 
Zonar. viii. 9; Oros. iv. 7.) From this time 
till his death, a period of about half a century, 
Hiero continued the friend and ally of the 
Romans, a policy of which his subjects as 
well as himself reaped the benefits in the en- 
joyment of a state of uninterrupted tranquillity 
and prosperity (Pol. i. 18, 62), Hven the heavy 


» losses which the Romans sustained in the first 


three years of the second Punic war did not 
shake his fidelity ; and after their great defeats, 
he sent them large supplies of corn and auxiliary 
troops (Liv. xxi. 49, xxii. 37, xxili.21). He died 
in 216 at the age of ninety-two (Lucian, Macrob. 
10; cf. Pol. vii. 8; Liv. xxiv. 4). His govern- 
ment was mild and equitable. His careful ad- 
ministration of finances is attested by the laws 
regulating the tithes of corn and other agri- 
cultural produce, which, under the name of 
Leges Hieronicae, were retained by the Romans 
when they reduced Sicily to a province (Cic. 
Verr. ii, 18, iii. 8, 51). He adorned the city of 
Syracuse with many public works. His power 
and magnificence were celebrated by Theocritus 
in his 16th Idyll. Hiero had only one son, 
Gelo, who died shortly before his father. He 
was succeeded by his grandson, Hieronymus. 
Hiéroénymus, (‘Iepdyvuyos), 1. Of Cardia, 
probably accompanied Alexander the Great to 
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(Pol. vii. 2-7; Liv. xxiv. 4).—38. Of Rhodes, 
was a disciple of Aristotle, and appears to have 
lived down to the time of Ptolemy Philadel- 
phus. He held the highest good to consist in 
freedom from pain and trouble, and denied 
that pleasure was to be sought for its own sake. 
(Cic. Or. 56, 190, Acad. ii. 42,129, Hin. ii. 
6,19; Diog. Laért. iv. 41, 45.)—4. Commonly 
known as Saint Jerome, one of the most cele- 
brated of the Christian Fathers, was born at 
Stridon, a town upon the confines of Dalmatia 
and Pannonia, about 4.p. 840. For an account 
of his life and writings see Dict. of Christian 
Biography. 
Yérosdlyma. [JERUSALEM.] 

Hilarius. 1. Bishop of Poitiers, a.p. 350. 
—2. Bishop of Arles, A.D. 429. [See Dict. of 
Christian Biography.] 

Himéra (‘Iuépa). 1. (Fiwme Salso), one of 
the principal rivers in the 8. of Sicily, at one 
time the boundary between the territories of 
the Carthaginians and Syracusans, receives 
near Enna the water of a salt spring, and 
hence has salt water as far as its mouth (Diod. 
xix. 109; Pol. vii. 4).—2. A smaller river in 
the N. of Sicily, flows into the sea between the 
towns of Himera and Thermae (Pind. Pyth. i. 
153; Plin. iii. 90)—3. A celebrated Greek city 
on the N. coast of Sicily, W. of the mouth 
of the river Himera [No. 2], was founded by 
the Chalcidians of Zancle, B.c. 648, and after- 
wards received Dorian settlers, so that tio 
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inhabitants spoke a mixed dialect, partly Tonic 
(Chaleidian) and partly Doric (Thue. vi. 53, 
Strab. p. 272; Diod. xiii. 62). About 560 
Himera, being threatened by its powerful 
neighbours, placed itself under the protection 4 
of Phalaris, tyrant of Agrigentum, in whose 
power it appears to have remained till his 
death. Ata later time (500) we find Himera 
governed by a tyrant, Terillus, who was expelled 
by Theron of Agrigentum. ‘Terillus thereupon 
applied for assistance to the Carthaginians, 
who, anxious to extend their influence in Sicily, 
sent a powerful army into Sicily under the 
command of Hamilear, The Carthaginians 
were defeated with great slaughter at Himera 
by the united forces of Theron and Gelo of 
Syracuse on the same day as the battle of 
Salamis was fought, 480. (Pind. Pyth. i. 152; 
Hat. vii. 166; Diod. xi. 20.) Himera was now 
governed by Thrasydaeus, the son of Theron, 
in the name of his father; but the inhabitants 
having attempted to revolt, Theron put to 
death or drove into exile a considerable part of 
the population, and repeopled the city with 
settlers from all quarters, but especially of 
Dorian origin (Diod. xi. 48). After the death 
of Theron (472), Himera recovered its indepen- 
dence, and for the next sixty years was one of 
the most flourishing cities in Sicily. It assisted 
Syracuse against the Athenians in 415 (Thue. 


Coin of Himera (about 450 B.¢.) 


Obv., Nymph Himera sacrificing at altar: above her, a 
grain of corn; behind her, Silenus bathing at a foun- 
tain; rev., IMEPAION; chariot, with Nike crowning the 
charioteer. 


vi. 62). In 409 it was taken by Hannibal, the 
son of Gisgo, who, to revenge the great defeat 
which the Carthaginians had suffered before 
this town, levelled it to the ground and de- 
stroyed almost all the inhabitants (Diod. xiii. 
59; Xen. Hell. i. 1, 87). Himera was never 
rebuilt ; but on the opposite bank of the river 
Himera, the Carthaginians founded a new 
town, which, from a warm medicinal spring in 
its neighbourhood, was called Thermae (@épuar: 
@cputrns, Thermitanus: Termini). Here the 
remains of the unfortunate inhabitants of 
Himera were allowed to settle. The Romans, 
who highly prized the warm springs of 
Thermae, permitted the town to retain its own 
constitution ; and Augustus made it a colony. 
(Cie. Ver, ii. 87, 46, 75.)—The poet Stesichorus 
was born at the ancient Himera, and the 
tyrant Agathocles at Thermae. = isis 
Himérius (‘Iuepios), a Greek sophist, was 
born at Prusa in Bithynia, and studied at 
Athens. He was subsequently professor of 
rhetoric at Athens, where he gave instruction to 
Julian, afterwards emperor, and the Christian 
writers, Basil and Gregory Nazianzen. In 362 
the emperor Julian invited him to his court at 
Antioch, and made him his secretary. He 
returned to Athens in 868, and there passed 
the remainder of his life. There were extant 


in the time of Photius seventy-one orations 
by Himerius; but of these only twenty-four 
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have come down to us complete. Edited by 
Wernsdorf, Gottingen, 1790, and by Diibner, 
1849. 

Himileo (‘IuiAcwyv). 1. A Carthaginian, who 
conducted a voyage of discovery from Gades 
towards the N., along the W. shores of Hurope, 
at the same time that Hanno undertook his 
voyage to the S. along the coast of Africa. 
[Hanno, No.10.] Himilco represented that his 
further progress was prevented by the stagnant 
nature of the sea, loaded with sea weed, and by 
the absence of wind. His voyage is said to 
have lasted four months, but it is impossible to 
judge how farit was extended. Perhaps it was 
intentionally wrapt in obscurity by the com- 
mercial jealousy of the Carthaginians. (Plin. ii. 
169; Avien. Or. Mar. 117, 883, 412.)—2. Son of 
Hanno, commanded, together with Hannibal, 
son of Gisco [Hannreat, No. 1], a Carthagi- 
nian army in Sicily, and laid siege to Agrigen- 
tum, B.c. 406. Hannibal died before Agrigen- 
tum of a pestilence which broke out in the 
camp; and Himilco, now left sole general, 
succeeded in taking the place, after a siege of- 
nearly eight months (Diod. xiii. 80-114.) At a 
later period he carried on war against Diony- 
sius of Syracuse. In 395 he defeated Dionysius, 
and laid siege to Syracuse; but, while pressing 
the siege of the city, a pestilence carried off a 
great number of his men. In this weakened 
condition, Himilco was attacked and defeated 
by Dionysius, and was obliged to purchase his 
safety by an ignominious capitulation, Such 
was his grief and disappointment at this termi- 
nation to the campaign, that, on his return to 
Carthage, he put an end to his life by voluntary 
abstinence. (Diod. xiy. 41-76; Just. xix. 2.)—3. 
The Carthaginian commander at Lilybaeum, - 
which he defended with skill and bravery 
when it was attacked by the Romans, 250 (Pol. 
i. 41-58).—4, Commander of the Carthaginian 
forces in Sicily during a part of the second Punic 
war, 214-212 (Liy. xxiv. 27-39).—5. Surnamed 
Phamaeas, commander of the Carthaginian 
cavalry in the third Punic war. He deserted to 
the Romans, by whom he was liberally re- 
warded. (Appian, Pun. 97-109.) : 

Hippana (r& “Irmava), a town in the N. of - 
Sicily near Panormus (Pol. i. 24). 

Hipparchia (‘Immapyia), wife of Crates the 
Cynic. [For details, see Crarus, No. 8.] 

Hipparchus (“Immapxos). 1. Son of Pisis- 
tratus. [PististrRaTman.|—2. A celebrated 
Greek astronomer, was a native of Nicaea in 
Bithynia, and flourished B.c. 162-145. He 
resided both at Rhodes and Alexandria. He 
was the true father of astronomy, but our 
knowledge of his greatness is derived from 
Ptolemy. He was the first who demonstrated 
the means of solving all triangles, rectilinear 
and spherical. He constructed a table of 
chords, of which he made the same sort of 
use as we make of our sines. He made more 
observations than his predecessors, and under- 
stood them better. He invented the plani- 
sphere, or the mode of representing the starry 
heavens upon a plane, and of producing the 
solution of problems of spherical astronomy. 
He is also the father of true geography, by his 
happy idea of marking the position of spots on 
the earth, as was done with the stars, by circles 
drawn from the pole perpendicularly to the 
equator: that is, by latitudes and longitudes. 
The catalogue which Hipparchus constructed 
of the stars is preserved in the Almagest of 
Ptolemy. Hipparchus wrote numerous works, 
which are all lost with the exception of his 
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commentary on the Phaenomena of Aratus. Hd. 
by Petavius, Paris, 1630. 

Hipparinus (‘Immapivos). 1. A Syracusan, 
father of Dion and Aristomache, supported the 
elder Dionysius, who married his daughter 
Aristomache (Ar. Pol. y. 6; Plut. Dion. 3).—2. 
'Son of Dion, and grandson of the preceding, 
threw himself from the roof of a house, and was 
killed on the spot, when his father attempted, 
by restraint, to cure him of the dissolute habits 
which he had acquired while under the power 
of Dionysius (Plut. Dion, 55; Ael. V. H. iii. 4). 
—3. Son of the elder Dionysius by Aristomache, 
daughter of No. 1, succeeded Callippus in the 
tyranny of Syracuse, B.c. 352. He was assassi- 
nated, after reigning two years. (Diod. xvi. 36.) 

Hipparis (‘Immapis: Camarina), a river in 
the S. of Sicily, which flows into the sea near 
Camarina. 
<  Hippasus (“Imracos), of Metapontum or Cro- 

ton, in Italy, one of the elder Pythagoreans, 
held the element of fire to be the cause of all 
things. In consequence of his making known 
the sphere, consisting of twelve pentagons, re- 
garded by the Pythagoreans as a secret, he is 
said to have perished in the sea as an impious 
man. (Diog. Laért. viii. 84; Iambl. Pyth. 18, 23.) 
Hippias (‘Immias). 1. Son of Pisistratus. 
[PisisTRATIDAE.]|—2, The Sophist, was a native 
of Elis, and the contemporary of Socrates. His 
fellow-citizens availed themselves of his abilities 
in political matters, and sent him on a diploma- 
tic mission to Sparta. He travelled through 
Greece for the purpose of acquiring wealth and 
celebrity, by teaching and public speaking. His 
character as a sophist, his vanity and boastful 
arrogance, are described in the two dialogues 
of Plato, Hippias major and Hippias minor. 
Hippo (‘Immdév), in Africa. 1, H. Regius 
(1. BaotAucds: nr. Bonah, Ru.), a city on the 
coast of Numidia, W. of the mouth of the Ru- 
bricatus (Strab. p. 882; Sall. Jug. 19), cele- 
brated as the bishopric of St. Augustine.—2. 
H. Diarrhytus or Zaritus (‘I. Sidppvros: 
Bizerta), a city on the N. coast-of the Cartha- 
ginian territory (Zeugitana), W. of Utica, at the 
mouth of the Sinus Hipponensis (Plin. v. 28). 
—3. A town of the Carpetani in Hispania Tar- 
raconensis, S. of Toletum. 
Hippocentauri. [Cenvavrt.] 
~ Hippocoon (‘Immoxdwv), son of Oebalus and 
Batea. After his father’s death, he expelled his 
brother, Tyndareus, in order to secure the king- 
dom; but Heracles led Tyndareus back, and 
slew Hippocoon and his sons (Apollod. iii. 10, 4; 
Paus. iii, 1, 4). Ovid (Met. viii. 814) mentions 
the sons among the Calydonian hunters. 
Hippocrates (‘Immoxpdrns). 1, Father of Pi- 
sistratus, the tyrant of Athens (Hat. i. 59, v. 65). 
—2, An Athenian, son of Megacles, was brother 
of Clisthenes, the legislator, and grandfather, 
through his daughter, Agariste, of the illustrious 
Pericles (Hdt. vi. 181).—8. An Athenian, son of 
Xanthippus and brother of Pericles. He had 
three sons, who, as well as their father, are 
alluded to by Aristophanes as men of a mean 
capacity and devoid of education (Ar. Nwd. 1001, 
Therm. 278).—4, An Athenian, son of Ariphron, 
commanded the Athenians, B.c. 424, when he 
was defeated and slain by the Boeotians at the 
battle of Delium (Thuc. iy. 89-101; Diod. xii. 
69).—5. A Lacedaemonian, served under Min- 
darus on the Asiatic coast in 410, and after the 
defeat of Mindarus at Cyzicus, became com- 
mander of the fleet, He was the author of the 
well-known laconic despatch, “Our ships (ra 
Aa) are lost; Mindarus is gone; the men are 
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hungry; what todo we knownot.” (Xen. Hell. 
i, 1, 23.)—6. A Sicilian, succeeded his brother 
Cleander as tyrant of Gela, 498. His reign 
was prosperous; and he extended his power 
over several other cities of Sicily. He died in 
491, while besieging Hybla (Hat. viii. 154),—7. 
A Sicilian, brother of Eprcyprs.—8, The most 
celebrated physician of antiquity. He was born 
in the island of Cos about B. c. 460. He belonged 
to the family of the Asclepiadae, and was the 
son of Heraclides, who was also a physician. 
His mother’s name was Phaenarete, who was 
said to be descended from Heracles. He was 
instructed in medical science by his father and 
by Herodicus, and he is said to have been also 
a pupil of Gorgias of Leontini. He wrote, 
taught, and practised his profession at home ; 
travelled in different parts of the continent of 
Greece ; and died at Larissa in Thessaly, about 
357, at the age of 104. He had two sons, Thes- 
salus and Dracon, and a son-in-law, Polybus, 
all of whom followed the same profession, and 
who are supposed to have been the authors of 
some of the works in the Hippocratic collection. 
These are the only certain facts which we know 
respecting the life of Hippocrates; but to these 
later writers have added a large collection of 
stories, many of which are clearly fabulous. 
Thus he is said to have stopped the plague at 
Athens by burning fires throughout the city, by 
suspending chaplets of flowers, and by the use of 
an antidote. It is also related that Artaxerxes 
Longimanus, king of Persia, invited Hippocrates 
to come to his assistance during a time of pesti- 
lence, but that Hippocrates refused his request, 
on the ground of his being the enemy of his 
country.—The writings which have come down 
to us under the name of Hippocrates were com- 
posed by several different persons, and are of 
very different merit. They are more than sixty 
in number, but of these only a few are certainly 
genuine. They are :—1. Mpoyvwotikdy, Prae- 
notiones or Prognosticon. 2. "Agopicpol, Aph- 
orismt. 8. "Em dnulwy BiBAla, De Morbis Po- 
pularibus (or Epidemiorwm). 4. Mep) Acatrns 
’Otéwv, De Ratione Victus in Morbis Acutis, 
or De Diaeta Acutorum. 5. Tlep) *A€pav, 
‘YSdrwv, Térwy, De Aére, Aquis, et Locis. 6. 
Tlep) rv ev Kepadn Tpwudrwy, De Capitis Vul- 
neribus. Some of the other works were perhaps 
written by Hippocrates ; but the great majority 
of them were composed by his disciples and 
followers, many of whom bore the name of 
Hippocrates. The ancient physicians wrote 
numerous commentaries on the works in the 
Hippocratic collection. Of these the most 
valuable are the commentaries of Galen.—Hip- 
pocrates divided the causes of disease into two 
principal classes: the one comprehending the 
influence of seasons, climates, water, situation, 
&c., and the other the influence of food, exer- 
cise, &c. He considered that while heat and 
cold, moisture and dryness, succeeded one 
another throughout the year, the human body 
underwent certain analogous changes, which 
influenced the diseases of the period. He sup- 
posed that the four fluids or humours of the 
body (blood, phlegm, yellow bile, and black bile) 
were the primary seat of disease; that health 
was the result of the due combination (or crasis) 
of these, and that, when this crasis was dis- 
turbed, disease was the consequence; that, in 
the course of a disorder that was proceeding 
favourably, these humours underwent a certain 
change in quality (or coction), which was the 
sign of returning health, as preparing the way 
for the expulsion of the morbid matter, or 
EE 
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crisis; and that these crises had a tendency to 
occur ab certain stated periods, which were 
hence called ‘critical days.’—Hippocrates was 
evidently a person who not only had had great 
experience, but who also knew how to turn it to 
the best account; and the number of moral re- 
flections and apophthegms that we meet with 
in his writings, some of which (as, for example, 
‘Life is short, and Art is long’) have acquired 
a sort of proverbial notoriety, show him to have 
been a profound thinker. His works are written 
in the [onic dialect, and the style is so concise 
as to be sometimes extremely obscure.—The 
best edition of his works is by Littré, Paris, 
1839 seq., with a French translation. 

Hippocréné (‘Imaoxphrn, the ‘ Mountain of the 
Horse,’ called by Persius ons Caballinus), was 
a fountain in Mt. Helicon in Boeotia, sacred to 
the Muses, said to have been produced by the 
horse Puaasus striking the ground with his feet. 

Hippodamia (‘Inmodduera). 1, Daughter of 
Oenomaus, king of Pisa in Elis. For details 
see Onnomaus and PrLops.—2, Wife of Piri- 
thous, at whose nuptials took place the cele- 
brated battle between the Centaurs and Lapi- 
thae. See Prmrrnovs.—3, See Brisnis. 

Hippoddamus (‘Inmddauos), a distinguished 
Greek architect, a native of Miletus, and the son 
of EKuryphon or Hurycodn. His fame rests on 
his construction, not of single buildings, but of 
whole cities. His first great work was the town 
of Piraeus, which he built under the auspices 
of Pericles. When the Athenians founded 
their colony of Thurii (B, c, 448), Hippodamus 
went out with the colonists, and was the archi- 
tect of the new city. Hence he is often called 
a Thurian. He afterwards built Rhodes, B.c. 407. 
(Ar, Pol. ii, 5; Strab. p. 654; Diod. xii. 10.) 

Hippolochus (Tad onas, son of Bellero- 
phontes and Philonoé or Anticlea, and father of 
Guaucus, the Lycian prince. 

Hippolyté (‘ImmoAvrn). 1. Daughter of Ares 
and Otrera, was queen of the Amazons, and sister 
of Antiope and Melanippe. She wore a girdle 
given to her by her father; and when Heracles 
came to fetch this girdle, she was slain by him. 

See p. 898.] According to another tradition, 

ippolyte, with an army of Amazons, marched 
into Attica, to take vengeance on Theseus for 
having carried off Antiope; but being conquered 
by Theseus, she fled to Megara, where she died 
of grief, and was buried (Paus. i. 41, 7; Plut. 
Thes, 273; Apollod, ii. 5, 9). In some accounts 
Hippolyte, and not Antiope, is said to have been 
married to Theseus (Schol. ad Eur, Hipp. 10; 
Athen. p. 657; Stat. Zeb. xii. 584).—2, Or 
Astydamia, wife of Acastus, fell in love with 
Peleus. [See Acastus.] 

Hippdlytus (‘ImmdAvros). 1, Son of Theseus 
by Hippolyte, queen of the Amazons [see above], 
or her sister Antiope (Plut. Thes. 28; Isocr. 
Panath, 198; Diod. iv. 62; Paus. i. 2,1). Ac- 
cording to the Attic story, which through the 
genius of Huripides has prevailed over the older 
‘Troezenian account, Theseus afterwards married 
Phaedra, who fell in love with Hippolytus, led 
thereto by Aphrodite, who was indignant be- 
cause Hippolytus preferred hunting to love. 
Phaedra, when her offers were rejected by her 
stepson, hanged herself, leaving a letter in 
which she accused him to his father of having 
attempted her dishonour. Theseus thereupon 
cursed his son, and begged his father (Aegeus 
or Poseidon) to destroy him. Accordingly, as 
Hippolytus was driving in his chariot along the 
sea-coast, Poseidon sent forth a bull from the 
water, The horses were frightened, upset the 
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chariot, and dragged Hippolytus along the 
ground till he wasdead. ‘Troezen has a different 
local myth, Hippolytus has a temple and an 
image of great antiquity dedicated by Diomedes, 
who first sacrificed there. Every maiden before 
her marriage dedicates in this temple a lock of 
her hair. The story of his death is denied, but 
he was placed in the stars as the Charioteer. 
They showed also a myrtle in the neighbouring 
temple of Aphrodite connected with the story 
of the love of Phaedra, whose tomb is hard by; 
and a statue called Asclepius, which is said by 
the Troezenians to be really the image of Hip- 
polytus. (Paus. ii. 82; cf. Diod. iv. 62; Hur. Hipp. 
1424.) At Hpidaurus there was a stele on which 
it was recorded that Hippolytus dedicated twenty 
horses to Asclepius, and also a tradition that 
he was restored to life by Asclepius, and went to 
Ayricia in Italy, where he became king and made 
a grove for Artemis (Paus. ii. 27, 4). In this 
story the Latin poets make him take the name 
of Virbius and exclude horses from the grove 
(Verg. Aen. vii. 774; Ov. Met. xv. 544; Stat. 
Silv. iii. 1, 55; Ov. Fast. iii. 266; cf. Hor. Od. 
iv. 7, 25, who follows Euripides and denies the 
restoration to life), There is no great probability 
in the theory now held by many that Hippolytus 
and Phaedra have to do with the sun and moon. 
It is better to regard Hippolytus as an ancient 
local deity of Troezen who has been altered into 
a hero, He was probably originally, as a god at 
once of purity and of hunting, the male counter- 
part of Artemis, and the story of his death is 
partly a reminiscence of a struggle between his 
worship and that of Poseidon, and partly derived 
from some ritual involving the dedication or 
sacrifice of horses. Again, there may be a 
question whether his name was derived from the 
story or the story, to some extent, from hig 
name, How the story of Phaedra came in is 
not so clear, but it has been suggested with some 
probability that it arose from his reputation for 
continence and purity of life. The mingling of 
his worship with that of Asclepius transformed 
him into a mortal hero raised from death by 
Asclepius ; and in Italy, because of his connexion 
with Artemis and with horses, he became iden- 
tified with the Italian deity Virbius, a sort of 
Tree-spirit worshipped in conjunction with 
Diana at Aricia, [Drana; Virprius.J—2. Of 
Rome, a Christian writer at the end of the 2nd 
and beginning of the 8rd centuries. [See Dicé. 
of Christ. Biogi.| 

Hippdmédon (‘Irmoué5wv), son of Aristo- 
machus, or, according to Sophocles, of Talaus, 
was one of the Seven against Thebes, where he 
was slain during the siege by Hyperbius or 
Ismarus (Aesch. Sept. 490; Soph. O. C. 1818 5 
Apollod. iii. 6, 8). 

Hippoménes (‘Immouévns). 1. Son of Mega- 
reus, and great-grandson of Poseidon, conquered 
Atalanta in the foot-race. For details see 
Arananta, No, 2.—2, A descendant of Codrus, 
the fourth of the decennial archons. Incensed 
at the barbarous punishment which he inflicted 
on his daughter, the Attic nobles deposed 
him, 722 B.c., and thenceforth the dignity no 
longer appertained exclusively to the descen- 
dants of-Medon. (Heracl. Pol. i.; Damasc. p. 42.) 

Hippon (‘Irrwy), of Rhegium, a philosopher 
of uncertain date, belonging to the Ionian 
school, He was accused of Atheism, and so 
got the surname of the Melian, as agreeing in 
sentiment with Diagoras. He held water and 
fire to be the principles of all things, the latter 
springing from the former, and developing it- 


: self by generating the universe (Arist. Met. i. 8), 
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Hipponax (‘ImmGvat), of Ephesus, son of 
Pytheus and Protis, was, after Archilochus and 
Simonides, the third of the Iambic poets of 
Greece. He flourished B.c. 546-520. He was 
distinguished for his love of liberty, and having 
been expelled from his native city by the 
tyrants, he took up his abode at Clazomenae, 
for which reason he is sometimes called a 
Clazomenian. In person, Hipponax was little, 
thin, and ugly, but very strong. The two 
brothers Bupalus and Athenis, who were sculp- 
tors of Chios, made statues of Hipponax, in 
which they caricatured his natural ugliness; 
and he in return directed all the power of his 
satirical poetry against them, and especially 
against Bupalus. The sculptors are said by 
some writers to have hanged themselves in 
despair. (Hor. Hpod. vi. 14; Plin. xxxvi. 11; 
Strab. p. 642; Aclian, V. H. x. 6; Athen. p. 
552.) Hipponax was celebrated in antiquity 
for the severity of his satires. He severely 
chastised the effeminate luxury of his Ionian 
brethren; he did not spare his own parents; 
and he ventured even to ridicule the gods.—In 
his satires he introduced a spondee or a trochee 
in the last foot, instead of an iambus. This 
change made the verse irregular in its rhythm, 
and gave it a sort of halting movement, whence 
it was called the Choliambus (xwAfayBos, lame 
tambic), or Tambus Scazon (xd (wy, limping). 
He also wrote a parody on the Dliad. Frag- 
ments edited by Welcker, Gotting. 1817, and by 
Bergk, in the Poetae Lyrict Graect. 

Hipponicus. [Cavrias anv Hipponicus.] 

Hipponium. [Vim0.] 

 Hipponous. [Beiierornon.] 

Hippotades (‘Immorddns), son of Hippotes: 
that is, Aeolus. [Anotus, No. 2.] Hence the 
Aeoliae Insulae are called Hippotadae regnum. 
(Ov. Met. xiv. 86). 

Hippotes (‘Immdérns). 1, Father of Aeolus. 
[Anouus, No. 2.}—2. Son of Phylas by a 
daughter of Iolaus, great-grandson of Heracles, 
and father of Aletes. When the Heraclidae 
invaded Peloponnesus, Hippotes killed the 
seer Carnus. The army in consequence began 
to suffer very severely, and Hippotes by the 
command of an oracle was banished for ten 
years. (Apollod. ii. 8,8; Paus. iii. 18, 8; Diod. 
vy. 9.)—8, Son of Creon king of Corinth. 
[Jason. 

Hippothdon (‘Immoddwy), an Attic hero, son of 
Poseidon and Auopn, the daughter of Cercyon. 
He had a heroum at Athens; and one of the 
Attic phylae, or tribes, was called after him 
Hippothoontis. (Paus. i. 5, 88, 39.) 

~ Hippodthous (‘Immdé@o0s). 1. Son of Cercyon, 
and father of Aepytus, succeeded Agapenor as 
king in Arcadia (Paus, viii. 5, 45).—2. Son of 
Lethus, grandson of Teutamus, and brother of 
Pylaeus, led a band of Pelasgians from Larissa 
to the assistance of the Trojans. He was slain 
by the Telamonian Ajax (JJ. ii. 842, xvii. 288). 

Hirpini, 2 Samnite people, whose name is 
said to come from the Sabine word hirpus, 
“a wolf,’ dwelt in the S. of Samnium, between 
Apulia, Lucania and Campania. Their chief 

town was Ancunanum. [SaMNrTES.] 

_ Hirtius, A., belonged to a plebeian family 
which came probably from Ferentinum in the 
territory of the Hernici. He was the personal 
and political friend of Caesar the dictator. In 
B.C. 58 he was Caesar’s legatus in Gaul, and 
‘during the Civil war his name constantly 
appears in Cicero’s correspondence. He was 
one of the ten praetors nominated by Caesar for 
46, and during Caesar’s absence in Africa he 
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lived principally at his Tusculan éstate, which 
was contiguous to Cicero’s villa. Though 
politically opposed, they were on friendly 
terms, and Cicero gave Hirtius lessons in 
oratory. (Cic. qd Fam. vii. 33, ix. 6, xvi. 18; 
Suet. Hhet.1.) In 44 Hirtius received Belgic 
Gaul for his province, but he governed it by 
deputy, and attended Caesar at Rome, who 
nominated him and Vibius Pansa consuls for 
43. After Caesar’s assassination (44) Hirtius 
first joined Antony, but, being disgusted by the 
despotic arrogance of the latter, he retired to 
Puteoli, where he renewed his intercourse with 
Cicero, Later in the year he resided at his 
Tusculan villa, where he was attacked by a 
dangerous illness, from which he never per- 
fectly recovered. On the 1st of January, 43, 
Hirtius and Pansa entered on their consulship, 
according to Caesar’s arrangement. The two 
consuls were sent with Octavian against 
Antony, who was besieging Dee. Brutus at 
Mutina. Pansa was defeated by Antony, and 
died of a wound which he had received in the 
battle. Hirtius retrieved this disaster by defeat- 
ing Antony, but he also fell on the 27th of 
April, in leading an assault on the besiegers’ 
camp. (Appian, B. C. iii. 60-71; Dio Cass. 
xlvi, 86-89; Oy. Trist. iv. 10,6; Tibull. iii. 5, 
18.) Octavian sent the bodies of the slain 
consuls to Rome, where they were received 
with extraordinary honours, and publicly buried 
in the Field of Mars (Vell. Pat. ii. 62), To 
Octavian their removal from the scene was so 
timely, that he was accused by many of 
murdering them (Dio Cass. xlvi. 89; Suet. 
Awg.11; Tac. Ann. i. 10). Hirtius wrote the 
8th book of the Gallic War ; and the authorship 
of the Alexandrian, African, and Spanish was 
ascribed by some to Hirtius, by others to 
Oppius (Suet. Jul. 56). It is possible that 
Hirtius wrote the Alexandrian War; but the 
inferior style of the African and Spanish wars 
makes it tolerably certain that they were not 
his work, nor that of Oppius either. They 
seem also to be written by some one who took 
part in the campaigns, from which both Hirtius 
and Oppius were absent. 

Hirtuleius, a distinguished officer of Ser- 
torius in Spain. In B.c. 78 he was routed and 
slain near Italica in Baetica by Metellus 
(Appian, B. C. i. 100). 

Hispalis, more rarely Hispal (Seville), a 
town of the Turdetani in Hispania Baetica, 
founded by the Phoenicians, was situated on 
the left bank of the Baetis, and was in reality a 
seaport, for, although 500 stadia from the sea, 
the river is navigable for considerable vessels up 
to the town. Under the Romans Hispalis was 
the third town in the province, Corduba and 
Gades being the first two. It was patronised 
by Caesar, because Corduba had espoused 
the side of Pompey. He made it a Roman 
colony, under the name of Julia Romula or 
Romulensis, and a conventus juridicus or town 
of assize. Under the Goths and Vandals 
Hispalis was the chief town in the 8S. of Spain, 
and under the Arabs was the capital of a sepa- 
rate kingdom, (Strab, p, 141; Bell, Alew. 51; 
Dio Cass. xliii. 89.) 

Hispania or Ibéria (‘Ioravia, IBnpia: His- 
panus, Ibérus: Spain), a peninsula in the SW. 
of Europe, is connected with the land only on 
the NE., where the Pyrenees form its boun- 
dary, and is surrounded on all other sides by 
the sea: on the K. and §. by the Mediterranean, 
on the W. by the Atlantic, and on the N. by the 
Cantabrian sea, Vague legends of Spain had 
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yeached the Greeks, doubtless through Phoeni- 
gians at an early period, even as early as Hesiod 
(who mentions Erythea: 7'h. 290), and_ the 
lyric poets of the 7th century B.c, (Strab. p. 
148). Pindar mentions also the ‘Pillars of 
Hercules’ (‘HpakAéos oradal: Ol, iii, 44, 
Isthm. iii. 80) as the limits of the world. The 
country generally was first mentioned by 
Hecataeus (about B.c, 500) under the name of 
Iberia; but this name originally indicated only 
the E, coast: the W. coast beyond the Pillars 
of Hercules was called Tartessis (Tapryacts) ; 
and the interior of the country Celtica (H 
KeArixy). Herodotus also speaks of Iberia, 
but his information does not extend much 
beyond the country about Gades (i. 163, iv. 8, 
152). At a later time the Greeks applied the 
name of Iberia, which is usually derived from 
the river Iberus, to the whole country, Con- 
siderably greater knowledge of the coast, 
though probably not of the interior, was 
possessed by Hratosthenes and Pytheas (Strab. 
pp. 64, 92), of whose writings Avienus, many 
centuries later, made use for his Ora Maritima 
(in which he used also earlier writers, such as 
Hecataeus). But neither Greeks nor Romans 
had any accurate knowledge of the country be- 
fore the second Punic war. Thename Hispania, 
by which the Romans call the country, first 
occurs at the time of the Roman invasion. 
The origin of the name is quite uncertain, 
though some take it to be merely a corruption 
of the name Hesperia, or ‘western land,’ by 
which it was known to the Italians and Italian 
Greeks. It may be of a Basque or Iberian 
origin to which we have no clue.—Spain is a 
very mountainous country. The principal 
mountains are, in the NE, the Pyrenees 
[Pyrenazus M.], and in the centre of the 
country the IpusEpA, which runs parallel with 
the Pyrenees from the land of the Cantabri to 
the Mediterranean, and the ORrospEpa or 
OrTospEpa, which begins in the centre of the 
Idubeda, runs SW. throughout Spain, and 
terminates at Calpe. The rivers of Spain are 
numerous. The six most important are the 
Iserus (Hbro), Baxtis (Guadalquivir), and 
Anas (Guadiana), in the E. and 8.3 and the 
Taaus, Durtus (Dowro), and Minrus (Minho), 
in the W. Spain was considered by the an- 
cients very fertile, but more especially the S. 
part of the country, Baetica and Lusitania, 
which were also praised for their climate. The 
central and N. parts of the country were less 
productive, and the climate in these districts 
was cold in winter. In the S, there were numer- 
ous flocks of sheep, the wool of which was 
celebrated in foreign countries. The Spanish 
horses and asses were also much valued in 
antiquity; and on the coast there was abun- 
dance of fish. The country produced a great 
quantity of corn, oil, wine, flax, figs, and other 
fruits. But the principal riches of the country 
consisted in mineral productions, of which the 
greatest quantity was found in Turdetania. 
Gold was found in abundance in various parts 
of the country; still more important were the 
silver mines, of which the most celebrated were 
near Carthago Nova, Ilipa, Sisapon, and Cas- 
tulo. (Strab. p. 146; Plin. xxxiii, 66-160.) The 
precious stones, copper, lead, tin, and other 
metals, were also found in more or less abun- 
dance. [As to the probability that the Tin 
Islands were off the NW. coast of Spain, see 
CassiTERIDES InsuLAE.] The most ancient 
inhabitants of Spain were the Iberi, who were 
a@ distinct people, though their name was 
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loosely used by Greeks and Romans to desig- 
nate all the mixed races of the peninsula. 
The-Iberi dwelt on both sides of the Pyrenees, 
and were found in the S. of Gaul, as far as the 
Rhone. Of their origin and language no cer- 
tain account can be given; but it is probable 
that the Basques of to-day are the remnants 
of this people, who once occupied the whole of 
Spain. They seem to have been akin to the 
Finnish, not to the Indo-Germanic stock. Celts 
afterwards crossed the Pyrenees, and became 
mingled with the Iberi, whence arose the 
mixed race of the Celtiberi, who dwelt chiefly 
in the high table-land in the centre of the 
country. (CrLtrmernri.] But besides this mixed 
race of the Celtiberi, there were also several 
tribes, both of Iberians and Celts, who were 
never united with one another, The unmixed 
Iberians, from whom the Basques are descended, 
dwelt chiefly in the Pyrenees and on the 
coasts, and their most distinguished tribes were 
the AsturEs, CanTaBri, Vacca, &c. The 
unmixed Celts dwelt chiefly on the river Anas, 
and in the NW. corner of the country or 
Gallaecia. Besides these inhabitants, there 
were Phoenician and Carthaginian settlements 
on the coasts, of which the most important 
were GADES and Carruaco Nova; there were 
likewise Greek colonies, such as HMportarn and 
Sacuntum; and lastly the conquest of the coun- 
try by the Romans introduced many Romans, 
whose customs, civilisation, and language, gra- 
dually spread over the whole peninsula, and 
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population. The spread of the Latin language 
in Spain seems to have been facilitated by the 
schools established by Sertorius, in which both 
the languages and literatures of Greece and 
Rome were taught. Under the empire some of 
the most distinguished Latin writers were na- 
tives of Spain, such as the two Senecas, Lucan, 
Martial, Quintilian, Silius Italicus, Pomponius 
Mela, Prudentius, and others.——The ancient 
inhabitants of Spain were a proud, brave, and 
warlike race; easily excited and ready to take 
offence; inveterate robbers; moderate in the 
use of food and wine; fond of song and of the 
dance ; lovers of their liberty, and ready at all 
times to sacrifice their lives rather than submit 
to a foreign master. The Cantabri and inhabi- 
tants of the mountains in the N. were the 
fiercest and most uncivilised of all the tribes; 
the Vaccaei and the Turdetani were the most 
civilised; and the latter people were not only 
acquainted with the alphabet, but possessed a 
literature which contained records of their his- 
tory, poems, and collections of laws composed 
in verse.—The history of Spain begins with 
the invasion of the country by the Carthagini- 
ans, B. C. 288; for up to that time hardly any- 
thing was known of Spain except the existence 
of two powerful commercial states in the W., 
TarrEssus and Gaprs. After the first Punie 
war Hamilear, the father of Hannibal, formed 
the plan of conquering Spain, in order to obtain. 
for the Carthaginians possessions which might 
indemnify them for the loss of Sicily and Sar- 
dinia. Under his command (239-228), and that 
of his son-in-law and successor, Hasdrubal 
(228-220), the Carthaginians conquered the 
greater part of the SE, of the peninsula as far 
as the Iberus; and Hasdrubal founded the im- 
portant city of Carthago Nova. The successes 
of the Carthaginians excited the jealousy of 
the Romans; and a treaty was made between 
the two nations about 228, by which the 
Carthaginians bound themselves not to cross 
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the Iberus. (Pol. ii. 18.) The town of Sagun- 
tum, although on the W. side of the river, was 
under the protection of the Romans; and the 
capture of this town by Hannibal, in 219, was the 
immediate cause of the second Punic war. In 
the course of this war the Romans drove the 
Carthaginians out of the peninsula, and be- 
came masters of their possessions in the §. of 
the country. But many tribes in the centre 
of the country, which had been only nominally 
subject to Carthage, still retained their virtual 
independence; and the tribes in the N. and 
NW. of the country had been hitherto quite 
unknown both to the Carthaginians and to the 
Romans. There now arose a long and bloody 
struggle between the Romans and the various 
tribes in Spain, and it was nearly two centuries 
before the Romans succeeded in subduing 
entirely the whole of the peninsula. The 
Celtiberians were conquered by the elder Cato 
(195) and Tib, Gracchus, the father of the two 
tribunes (179), The Lusitanians, who long 
resisted the Romans under their brave leader 
Viriathus, were obliged to submit, about the 
year 137, to D. Brutus, who penetrated as far 
as Gallaecia; but it was not till Numantia was 
taken by Scipio Africanus the younger, in 188, 
that the Romans obtained the undisputed 
sovereignty over the various tribes in the 
centre of the country, and of the Lusitanians 
to the S. of the Tagus. A serious insurrection 
of the Celtiberians and Lusitanians was sub- 
dued by Didius and Crassus in 98-98. Julius 
Caesar, after his praetorship, subdued the 
Lusitanians N. of the Tagus (60). The Can- 
tabri, Astures, and other tribes in the moun- 
tains of the N., were finally subjugated by 
Augustus and his generals. The whole pen- 
insula was now subject to the Romans; and 
Augustus founded in it several colonies, and 
caused excellent roads to be made throughout 
the country. In Spain before the death of 
Augustus, there were nearly fifty communities 
with full citizenship, and about asmany more 
with Latin rights; and within the same period 
in all the E. and S. of Spain Roman dress 
and manners prevailed. That Spain, except 
the N. and NW. was more completely Roman- 
ised in language and customs than any other 
province was due greatly to the influence of 
the numerous colonies and municipia, partly to 
its easy trade and commerce directly with Italy, 
and partly also that it did not preserve its old 
cantonal arrangement nor even its old religious 
meetings in the same way as did the Celts of 
Gaul. The towns of Corduba, Gades, Emerita, 
Bilbilis, Calagurris, and others fostered 
Latin literature and produced writers such 
as Quintilian, Martial, Seneca, Lucan, Mela, 
and Columella. The Romans had as early as 
the end of the second Punic war reckoned 
Spain as a province, and from the year 206 two 
proconsuls were chosen forthe command(Appian, 
lisp. 88); but the organisation of two proy- 
inces, separated from one another by the Iberus, 
and called Hispania Oiterior and Hispania 
Ulterior, the former being to the E., and the 
latter to the W. of the river, dates from 197, 
after which two praetors with proconsular 
power were annually appointed to administer 
them (Liv. xxviii. 2, xxxi. 27). The Saltus 
Castulonensis was regarded as the dividing line, 
and Carthago Nova became chief town of the 
‘Hither, Corduba of the Further, Spain. In 
consequence of there being two provinces, we 
frequently find the country called Hispaniae. 
Augustus made a new division of the country, 


senatorial Spain). 
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and formed three provinces, T'arraconensis 
Baetica, and Lusitania, in B. c, 27 (App. Hisp. 
102; Dio Cass. liii. 12; Strab. p. 166: the ex- 
pression ‘utraque Hispania’ in, Mon. Ancyr. 
refers to the distinction between imperial and 
The province Yamacon- 
ensis, which derived its name from’ Tarraco, 


| the capital of the province, was far the largest 


of the three, and comprehended the whole of 
the N., W., and centre of the peninsula. The 
province Baetica, which derived its name from 
the river Baetis, was separated from Lusitania 
on the N, and W. by the river Anas, and from 
Tarraconensis on the HK, by a line drawn from 
the river Anas to the promontory Charidemus 
in the Mediterranean. The province Lust- 
tania, which corresponded very nearly in ex- 
tent to the modern Portugal, was separated 
from Tarraconensis on the N. by the river 
Durius, from Baetica on the E. by the Anas, 
and from Tarraconensis on the H. by a line 
drawn from the Durius to the Anas, between 
the territories of the Vettones and Carpetani. 
Augustus made Baetica a senatorial province, 
but reserved the government of the two others 
for the Caesar ; so that the former was governed 
by a proconsul appointed by the senate, and 
the latter by imperial legati. In Baetica, 
Corduba was the seat of government; in 
Tarraconensis Tarraco; and in Lusitania Au- 
gusta Emerita. The NW. or most turbulent 
part of Tarraconensis (which included Gal- 
laecia, or Callaecia) was permanently occupied 
by three legions, two in Asturia with their 
head-quarters between Lancia and Asturica, 
and one in Cantabria. On the reorganisation 
of the empire by Constantine, Spain, together 
with Gaul and Britain, was under the general 
administration of the Praefectus Praetorio 
Galliae, one of whose three vicarii had the 
government of Spain, and usually resided at 
Hispalis. At the same time the country was 
divided into seven provinces: Baetica, Lusi- 
tania, Gallaecia, Tarraconensis, Carthagini- 
ensis, Baleares, and Mauretania Tingitana 
in Africa (which was then reckoned part of 
Spain, and with its troops helped to protect 
the S. of Spain from the incursions of Moorish 
pirates). The capitals of these seven pro- 
vinces were respectively Hispalis, Augusta 
Emerita, Bracara, Caesaraugusta, Carthago 
Nova, Palma, and Tingis. In a, D. 409 the , 
Vandals and Suevi, together with other bar- 
barians, invaded Spain, and obtained posses- 
sion of the greater part of the country. In 
414 the Visigoths, as allies of the Roman em- 
pire, attacked the Vandals, and in the course 
of four years (414-418) compelled a great part 
of the peninsula to submit again to the 
Romans. In 429 the Vandals left Spain, and 
crossed over into Africa under their king 
Genseric; after which time the Suevi estab- 
lished a powerful kingdom in the -S. of the 
peninsula. Soon afterwards the Visigoths again 
invaded Spain, and after many years’ struggle, 
succeeded in conquering the whole peninsula, 
which they kept for themselves, and continued 
the masters of the country for two centuries, 
till they were in their turn conquered by the 
Arabs, A. D. 712. 

Hispellum (Hispellas, -atis: Hispellensis : 
Spello), a town in Umbria, and a Roman colony, 
with the name of Colonia Julia Hispellum 
(Strab. p. 227; Plin. iii. 118). 

Histiaea. [{Hesriaroris. | 

Histiaeus (‘Ioriaios), tyrant of Miletus, was 
left with the other Ionians to guard the bridge 
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of boats over the Danube, when Darius in- 
vaded Scythia (s. co. 518). He opposed the 
proposal of Miltiades, the Athenian, to destroy 
the bridge, and leave the Persians to their fate, 
and was in consequence rewarded by Darius 
with the rule of Mytilene, and with a district 
in Thrace, where he built a town called Myr- 
cinus, apparently with a view of establishing 
an independent kingdom (Hat. iv. 187-141, v. 
11). This excited the suspicions of Darius, 
who invited Histiaeus to Susa, where he treated 
him kindly, but prohibited him from return- 
ing (Hdt, v. 28). Tired of the restraint in 
which he was kept, he induced his kinsman 
Aristagoras to persuade the LIonians to reyolt, 
hoping that a revolution in Ionia might lead to 
his release. A curious story is told of his method 
of communicating; that he shaved the head of 
a trusty slave, tattooed on it his message, and 
sont him to Avistagoras when the hair had 
grown (Hdt. v. 85), His design succeeded. 
Darius allowed Histiaeus to depart (496) on his 
engaging to reduce Ionia, The revolt, however, 
was nearly put down when Histiaeus reached 
the coast, Here Histiaeus threw off the mask, 
and after raising a small fleet carried on war 
against the Persians for two years, and obtained 
possession of Chios, In 494 he made a descent 
upon the Ionian coast, but was defeated and 
taken prisoner by Harpagus. Artaphernes, the 
satrap of Ionia, caused him to be put to death by 
impalement, and sent his head to the king. 
(Hat. v. 105-107; vi. 1-80.) 

Histénium (Histoniensis: Vasto d’Ammone), 
a town of the Frentani on the Adriatic coast 
(Plin, iii, 166), 

Homéridae (‘Ounpida), the name of a family 
or gens in Chios, which claimed descent from 
Homer (Strab. p. 645). Some modern writers 
have formed a theory that they were a hereditary 
guild of rhapsodists, and refer to Pindar, Nem. 
ii, 2. But there is no positive authority for the 
connexion of the Chian gens with any school 
of rhapsodists. The word ‘OunplSa in Pindar 
and in Plato (Rep. p. 599, Ion, p. 580, Phaedr. 
p: 252) need not mean more than students of 
Homeric poetry, though it is by no means im- 
probable that rhapsodists may have been so 
called. 

Homéritae (‘Ounpira), a people of Arabia 
Felix, who migrated from the interior to the 8. 
part of the W. coast, and established themselves 
in the territory of the Sabaei (in Hl Yemen), 
where they founded a Iingdom, which lasted 
more than five centuries, with an extensive 
commerce in frankincense (Plin. vi. 121; Ptol. 
vi. 7; Procop. B. P. i. 19). 

Homérus (“Ounpos). 1, The great epic poet 
of Greece. His poems formed the basis of 
Greek literature, and they were appealed to as 
the authority on morals and religion in a 
manner which justifies the assertion that they 
were the Bible of the Greek nation in pagan 
times, Byery Greek who had received a liberal 
education was perfectly well acquainted with 
them from his childhood, and had learnt them 
by heart at school; but nobody could state 
anything certain about their author. His date 
and birthplace were equally matters of dispute. 
Seven cities claimed Homer as their countryman, 


Smyrna, Rhodus, Colophon, Salamis, Chios, Argos, 
Athenae, 


The author of the Hymn to Apollo spoke of 
himself as a blind old man of Chios, and as this 
hymn was ascribed to Homer it was taken as 
an argument for the blindness and the Chian 
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origin of Homer himself. The claim of Colophon 
rests on the Margites. The other cities are 
mentioned in epigrams of uncertain date; and 
traditiom.gives him a name Melesigenes, prob- 
ably from Meles, a river of old Smyrna. The 
traditions of his date are no less divergent, vary- 
ing between 1050 B.c., which seems to be the 
date assigned by Aristotle and Aristarchus, and 
850, which is the date given by Herodotus (ii. 53), 
The earliest mention of Homer is about B.c, 700 
by Callinus (as cited by Paus. ix. 9, 5), who 
ascribed to him the epic Thebais. Herodotus 
states that Clisthenes of Sicyon, about 580 B.c., 
was jealous of the fame which the Iliad gave 
to Argos (Hdt. v. 67). Homer is mentioned 
(with blame) by Xenophanes B.c, 510 (ap. Sext. 
Emp. adv. Math. ix. 193): at about the same 
date Simonides of Cos (f%7. 85) makes the 
earliest quotation from the Iliad (vi. 148), and 
calls the author a Chian, The extant Lives of 
Homer (Westermann, Vitarwm Script. Graec. 
Min.) are probably not earlier than the 2nd 
century A.D. They preserve, however, some 
local traditions and some epigrams on which the 
narratives seemed to be based. The common 
tradition related that he was the son of Maeon 
(hence called Maeonides), and that in his old 
age he was blind and poor. Homer was uni- 
versally regarded by the ancients as the author 
of the two great poems of the Iliad and Odyssey. 
Other poems were also attributed to Homer the 
genuineness of which was at all times disputed ; 
but the Iliad and Odyssey were ascribed to him 
by the concurrent voice of antiquity. It is true 
that a school of critics called of XwpiCoyres 
(Separaters), among whom were Xenon and 
Hellanicus, about the year 200 8.c., held that the 
Tliad and Odyssey were by different authors ; but 
they were opposed by Aristarchus and others, 
and apparently the theory died out, for Seneca 
discredits it (de Brev. Vit. 18), and Suidas, about 
1100 A.D., speaks of Homer as ‘undisputed’ 
author of both epics. Such continued to be 
the prevalent belief of modern times. The 
first note of dissent was the surmise of the 
Neapolitan Vico, a.p. 1780, that there were 
several authors of the Homeric poems, of whom 
the earliest wrote the Iliad in N. Greece, and 
the second wrote the Odyssey in SW. Greece. 
But this theory was not supported by argument, 
and the great change in opinion came in 1795, 
when F’. A. Wolf wrote his famous Prolegomena, 
in which he endeavoured to show that the Iliad 
and Odyssey were not two complete poems, but 
small, separate, independent epic songs, cele- 
brating single exploits of the heroes, and that 
these lays were for the first time written down 
and united, as the Iliad and Odyssey, by Pisis- 
tratus, the tyrant of Athens, and were afterwards 
still further altered and brought into harmony 
by revisers (S:agkevacral) and critics. The argu- 
ments for this conclusion were chiefly the sup- 
posed impossibility of so long a poem as either 
of the epics being composed or handed down 
without writing, and the fact (as it was alleged) 
that writing was unknown to the Greeks in the 
tenth century B.c, In reply to this it is urged 
with much force that such feats of memory are 
not uncommon: e.g. the German poem Parzival, 
which was composed in the thirteenth century 
by an author unable to write, is longer than the 
Iliad ; moreoyer Xenophon (Symp. 8, 5) speaks 
as though it was considered quite possible to 
commit the whole Iliad and Odyssey to memory. 
Add to which, though Greek inscriptions on stone 
do not take us back beyond the seventh century 
B.C, it is a disputed point whether writing on 
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other materials may not have been much earlier 
among the Greeks, as it was certainly among 
the Phoenicians. As to the evidence of the 
collection by Pisistratus, it should not be for- 
gotten that we have no authorities for this 
earlier than the first century B.c. (Cic. de Or. 
iii. 84, 187; Paus. vii. 26), and it is certainly 
strange that if the story is true it is not alluded 
to in Aristotle. It is a much more probable 
conception that the Iliad, so far from being a 
mere agglomeration of original short lays or 
ballads pieced together by comparatively in- 
significant men of the sixth century, was a 
great epic based, no doubt, upon popular 
legends and ballads, but still in its original 
form a complete poem. Hence it is now com- 
monly held that the Iliad as we have it is greatly 
expanded from the epic of the original Homer 
by the insertion at various dates of episodes: 
which accounts for inconsistencies and discrep- 
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the greatest authority, though more or less 
divergent opinions, especially from those of Mr. 
Jebb, Mr. Leaf, Mr. Monro and Mr. Lang. The 
great period of the Achaean power in Greece, and 
particularly at Mycenae, seems to have been the 
thirteenth and twelfth cent. B.c.; and this power 
seems to have fallen through the Dorian attacks 
about 1000 B.c. It was succeeded by a time of 
inferior civilisation (as may be gathered from 
the discoveries by the spade among other evi- 
dences: e.g. from a comparison of the pottery 
at Mycenae and the oldest pottery at Olympia, 
which is post-Dorian). It is a reasonable con- 
clusion (though some dispute it) that the author 
of the primary Iliad was pre-Dorian: first be- 
cause he shows no knowledge of the Dorian 
invasion nor of the Ionians in Asia (where 
Miletus is still held by barbarous Carians) ; and 
secondly, because the picture of civilisation in 
the Iliad is higher than anything which seems 
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Apotheosis of Homer. (Part of the relief now in the British Museum, ascribed to Archelaus.) 


ancies. Homer, who came at the end rather 
than the beginning of a poetical period, wrote 
a primary ‘Achilleid’ or ‘Wrath,’ finished and 
perfect in itself, and the interpolations were 
due to the rhapsodists who recited it, the 
piecing together of interpolations and original 
to the school of followers called Homeridae 
who were established in Chios, This was the 
view to some extent put forward by Nitsch 
and developed with great force and acuteness 
of criticism by Grote. Since his time many 
other considerations have come in from re- 
searches into the history of language and of art. 
For those who assume the theory to be correct 
in its main outline, there are various points to 
be discussed: the date and country of the pri- 
mary epic; whether the precise portions of the 
Tliad belonging to it were correctly assigned by 
Grote; the manner in which it was altered, 
translated, or redacted into its present shape 
and dialect. These again are opposed by the 
more conservative view which believes in a 
much greater unity of composition. It is only 
possible here tosketch some general conclusions 
which may be gathered from the works of those 
who haye recently discussed the subject with 


to have followed that conquest until a consider- 
able period had elapsed. The manner of life 
also and the geographical descriptions of the 
Tliad would better suit the age before than after 
the commercial activity of the Ionians was 
beginning. The primary Iliad is therefore as- 
cribed to the eleventh century B.c., somewhat 
later than the remains found at Mycenae, which 
most experts date about 1150 and consider to 
belong to a civilisation slightly less advanced 
than that of the poems. The Iliad itself is a 
court poem dealing with the greatness of 
princes, not, like the chief poem of Hesiod, with 
the condition of the common people, who, indeed, 
are disparaged and contemned. All this will 
convey the impression—not, of course, the cer- 
tainty—that it was composed to be sung in the 
palaces of Achaean princes and wealthy Achaean 
nobles. There is probability in the view that 
it was composed originally in Thessaly, whose 
hero, Achilles, it specially glorifies; and this 
would help to account for the fact that the dress 
in the Iliad is quite different from the Oriental 
type belonging to Mycenae, and for the mention 
of iron (which is totally absent in the remains 
from Mycenae) as being to some extent used, 
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Homer’s description of fortresses and houses 
would suggest some acquaintance with Mycenae; 
but possibly the poet describes the actual life of 
Thessaly rather than of Mycenae. This great 
epic of the Achaeans was then carried by the 
emigrants to Asia Minor; but it is conceived 
by those who maintain a greatly divided author- 
ship that later bards introduced episodes to 
glorify the heroes of families by whom they 
were patronised, or sometimes to honour a 
deity at whose festival they were reciting. Yet 
each poet who expanded the primary Iliad by 
any such episode added it to the epic under the 
original name, and it becomes difficult, or rather 
impossible, to judge exactly where the junction 
was made. In Mr. Leaf’s scheme the primary 
Tliad recounted the quarrel of Agamemnon and 
Achilles, and the promise of Zeus, in book i. 
and part of ii.; the consequent rout of the 
Greeks (xi.); the exploits and death of Patroclus 
(xvi.) and the death of Hector (xxii.), with cer- 
tain large portions of the intermediate books, 
especially of xvii—xxi., which formed the con- 
necting links. If this structure of the primary 
Iliad is conjectural, the determination how and 
when the additions were made is even more so; 
but there is much ingenuity in the arguments 
for supposing a second and third stratum. The 
second consisted of episodes introduced to 
glorify old Achaean families, whose heroes had 
been unnoticed in the, primary Iliad—the 
prowess of Menelaus (iii. and iv.), of Diomede 
(v. and vi.), of Ajax (vii.), and of Idomeneus 
(xiii.). But, though later than the oldest part, 
they must from their nature have still been 
before the Dorian, and therefore little after the 
oldest—indeed it is not absolutely incompatible 
with the theory to imagine that they were a later 
addition by Homer himself, the author of the 
primary Ihad. These first two strata the 
Homeric school took with them across the sea 
to Asia Minor. The third stratum was probably 
added after the Dorian conquest, when there 
were no Achaean families to glorify; and such 
additions were made as the embassy to Achilles 
(ix.), which is therefore unknown to the Achilles 
of books xi. and xix.; the capture of the wall 
(xii.), which does not seem to have been built at 
all in the older books; the shield of Achilles 
(perhaps to glorify Hephaestus at some festi- 
val?) ; the funeral of Patroclus and the ransom 
of Hector; the catalogue of ships and book viii., 
which connects ix. It should be noticed that 
linguistically books ix., x., xxiii. and xxiv. are 
regarded as later than most of the Lliad, and in 
this respect as agreeing more nearly with the 
Odyssey. According to the view here given, the 
third stratum belongs to the period between 
1000 and 800 B.c.—It will easily be seen by 
examination of the above scheme that many of 
the most famous and beautiful passages of the 
Iliad are thus attributed to interpolators ; and, 
besides this objection from sentiment and taste, 
it must be confessed that there are grave diffi- 
culties in accounting for the acceptance of all 
these interpolations, and also in explaining 
why writers capable of such work did not, like 
the inferior authors of Cyclic poems, write epics 
under their own name. Moreover, there are 
numerous lines in the ‘ Wrath’ which allude to 
the supposed interpolations ; and all these must 
be arbitrarily rejected. On the other hand, 
attempts which have been made to account for 
the alleged inconsistencies are not altogether 
unsuccessful. In point of fact the linguistic 
objections urged against some of the books are 
of small weight. In the ninth book they are 
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slight and uncertain ; and, as it is by no means 
necessary to hold that the expression in xi. 609 
contradicts the embassy in book ix., we are 
probably not obliged to regard that magnificent 
book as no part of the original poem. In truth, 
the tenth book and the catalogue of ships im 
book ii. are the only portions which from con- 
siderations of language and of style may with 
tolerable certainty be set down as later addi: 
tions; and their introduction can be imagined 
without grave difficulty. As regards the other, 
and more important, rejected portions, it is 
quite permissible to consider the question at 
least anopen one. The question of the dialect is 
no less controverted. The view which has been 
put forward by the German philologist Dr. 
Fick, and which finds considerable support, is 
that, to account for the Aeolic forms in the 
older portions (which are retained when the 
metre makes the change impossible, but are 
altered elsewhere to Ionic) we must believe the 
epic to have existed first in an Aeolic dialect 
(= Achaean), in which form they were originally 
sung in the palaces of Achaean princes, and, 
haying been brought to Asia Minor, were even- 
tually converted into the Ionian dialect, the 
latest insertions being made in Ionic. One 
difficulty in this theory, especially if we take so 
late a date as was proposed (about 530) for the 
version, is that no early Greek writer knows 
anything of the Aeolian version — indeed, 
Simonides quotes in Ionic from vi, 148, which 
is not considered to be one of the later portions. 
In truth we are scarcely in. a position to state 
what was Achaean or Aecolic, or the oldest form 
of Ionic, in the centuries 1000-600 B.c. The 
knowledge of this may come, but it is not yet 
clear enough for confident speaking. It is 
easier to imagine the poems—handed down as 
they were orally—gradually, without any single 
work of transcription, taking a form which we 
call old Ionic, but which may possibly be by no 
means the oldest Ionic; and in such a process 
naturally the archaic forms, whether Achaean, 
Aeolic or Ionic, which affected the metre, would 
be most readily preserved and would result in 
the apparently mixed dialect of Homer.—The 
historical bearing of the Iliad will be noticed 
under the article Troya. It need only be said 
here that there is no reason to doubt that the 
conflict between the Achaeans and Trojans was 
areal event of the period when the Achaeans 
were powerful enough to collect their forces for 
a war on the other side of the Aegaean. If those 
are right who see in the Egyptian inscriptions a 
proof that the Achaeans of Greece were allies of 
the Libyans against Egypt in the reign of 
Ramses III., the Achaeans were probably able 
to achieve this at any time between 1300 and 
1100 8.c. But whenever the war took place it 
is clear that the epic was written at some dis- 
tance of time, that the two nations were really 
distinct in dress, language and civilisation, and 
that, although the poet knew much of the 
topography from tradition, yet it was poeticised. 
Some authorities on archaeology, notably Pro- 
fessor Gardner, believe that the Iliad was com- 
posed long after the fall of the Achaean power 
from the mere traditions which the emigrants 
carried with them into Asia Minor; and it is 
possible that further discoveries may strengthen 
this position, though at present the strongest 
arguments lead the other way. But, more than 
this, the study of language and dialects is pro- 
gressive, and its conclusions by no means final ; 
and so is the study of ancient art, in which 
fresh discoveries by the spade are year by year 
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being achieved. It is therefore both unwise 
and unprofitable to put forward dogmatically 
any reply to the question. It is possible, as 
was hinted above, that fuller knowledge of 
language and archaeology may even remove 
the most important obstacles to a belief in a 
much greater unity of the Iliad, and the opinion, 
which has quite recently been urged with con- 
siderable force by Mr. Lang, may be materially 
strengthened, that the Iliad was composed prac- 
tically as a whole by its original author Homer. 
The explanation suggested by Mr. Jevons may 
be the true one, that it was for centuries re- 
cited in parts, switable to the occasion, by the 
rhapsodists (7.e. the minstrels who recited at 
banquets and great religious festivals); and that 
this accounts for discrepancies and for many 
obviously late detached passages, inasmuch as 
a rhapsodist might often insert some lines of 
prelude to his_extract, which might be handed 
on as an interpolation, or he might, with a 
similar result, introduce some lines in honour 
of a particular deity or locality, which, for 
reasons now impossible to trace, met with 
general acceptance.—The Odyssey is more 
generally acknowledged as a complete poem by 
one hand. It may possibly, though not certainly, 
be right to separate the episode of Telemachus 
(ii-iv.); and there is good reason to think that 
the twenty-fourth book and the latter part of 
the eleventh are late additions. Moreover, 
being also handed down by oral recitation, there 
are interpolations here and there; but in the 
main it is probably composed by one author, 
and based upon legends and lays regarding the 
Return of Odysseus. That it is later than the 
main part of the [liad is the opinion of most 
critics, and is probably right. Making all 
allowance for the fact that one poem describes 
war, the other, chiefly, domestic life, there 
remain differences of style and of language in 
its forms and its syntax, and of mythology 
which seem to imply a later date, and it is very! 
likely correct to assign the composition of the 
Odyssey to a period early in the ninth cen- 
tury B.c. It must be admitted, however, that 
this view increases the difficulty of accounting 
for a complete.poem by another poet of the 
greatest genius being ascribed to Homer. The 
only explanation that can be given (not a very 
satisfactory one) is that the influence of the 
Tliad and the Homeric school tended to include 
under that name this second great epic com- 
posed on the coast or islands of Ionia.at the 
time when the Iliad itself received some large 
episodic additions, possibly by the author of the 
Odyssey —The ‘Homeric’ Hymns were doubt- 
less of still later date and of uncertain author- 
ship, probably composed by rhapsodists of the 
Homeric school, who prefaced the recitation of 
their epic (such as a portion of the Iliad or 
Odyssey) by a hymn or address to the god of 
the festival or the locality. -Of these the five 
longer are to the Delian and Pythian Apollo, 
to Hermes, Aphrodite and Demeter, and there 
are twenty-nine shorter. The dates of their 
composition probably range between 700 and 
500 B.c. Many of them have great beauty 
and poetic merit, and they are of the greatest 
value also for the study of mythology. In myth 
they agree more with Hesiod than with Homer, 
though in all likelihood they follow traditions 
older than Homer. The truth probably is that 
Homer rejected parts of the ruder and more 
savage myth, which reappears in Hesiod; and 
this is one mark of a higher civilisation to some 
degree - retrograding—Two humorous poems 
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were also included under the name of Homer: 
(1) the Margites or ‘ Booby,’ of which few frag- 
ments remain: Aristotle believed it to be by 
Homer (which the Alexandrian critics altogether 
denied), and censidered it the beginning of 
Comedy: (2) the Batrachomyomachia or‘ Battle 
of Frogs and Mice,’ a parody on Homer, by some 
ascribed to Pigres, brother of Artemisia; but 
probably two centuries later—The most useful 
editions of the Iliad are by Monro, Oxford, 
1878; Leaf, Camb. 1888; Ameis, Lips. 1878; 
others by Paley, Camb. 1873; La Roche, Lips: 
1876 ; Heyne, 1834; transl. by Iseaf, Camb. 
1890: of the Odyssey by Merry, Oxf. 1871; 
Amies, Lips. 1877 ; Pierron, Paris, 1875: transl. 
by Butcher and Lang, 1879: of the Homeric 
Hymns by Baumeister, 1860 and 1877; by 
Pierron, 1875. The Batrachomyomacha is 
printed with the Hymns.—We must add a few 
words on the ancient editions of the Iliad and 
Odyssey. From the time of Pisistratus to the 
establishment of the Alexandrine school, we 
read of two new editions (S:0p@dcets) of the text, 
one made by the poet Antimachus, and the 
other by Aristotle, which Alexander the Great 
used to carry about with him in a splendid case 
(vdp@né) on all his expeditions. But it was not 
till the foundation of the Alexandrine school, 
that the Greeks possessed a really critical 
edition of Homer. Zenodotus was the first who 
directed his attention to the study and criticism 
of Homer. He was followed by Aristophanes 
and Aristarchus; and the edition of Homer 
by the latter has been the basis of the text 
to the present day. Aristarchus was the 
prince of grammarians, and did more for the 
text and interpretation of Homer than any 
other critic. He was opposed to Crates of 
Mallus, the founder of the Pergamene school 
of grammar. [ARiIsTARCHUS; CRaTES.] In the 
time of Augustus the great compiler, Didymus, 
wrote comprehensive commentaries on Homer, 
copying mostly the works of preceding Alexan- 
drine grammarians, which had swollen to an 
enormous extent. Under Tiberius, Apollonius 
Sophista lived, whose Lexicon Homericum is 
very valuable (ed. Bekker, 1833). The most 
valuable scholia on the Iliad are those which 
were published by Villoison from a MS. of the 
tenth century in the library of St. Mark at 
Venice, 1788, fol. These scholia were reprinted 
with additions, edited by I. Bekker, Berlin, 
1825, 2 vols. 4to. The most valuable scholia to 
the Odyssey are those published by Butt- 
mann, Berl. 1821. The extensive commentary 
of Eustathius contains much valuable infor- 
mation from sources which are now lost. 
[Eusratuius, No. 3.J—2. A grammarian and 
tragic poet of Byzantium, in the time of 
Ptolemy Philadelphus (about B.c. 280), was the 
son of the grammarian Andromachus and the 
poetess Myro. He was one of the seven poets 
who formed the tragic Pleiad. 

Homélé (‘Oudan). 1, A lofty mountain in 
Thessaly, near Tempe, with a sanctuary of Pan. 
—2. Or Hoémélium (‘Opudaioy: ‘Oporreds: La- 
mina), a town in Magnesia in Thessaly, at the 
foot of Mt. Ossa, near the Peneus. 

Honor or Honos, the personification of honour 
at Rome. Marcellus had vowed a temple, which 
was to belong to Honos and Virtus in common ; 
but as the pontifis refused to consecrate one 
temple to two divinities, he built two temples, 
near Porta Capena, one of Honos—which was a 
restoration of an earlier temple dedicated by 
Fab. Max. Verrucosus after the Ligurian war 
(Cie. NV. D. ii, 23, 61)—and the other of Virtus, 
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close together, B.c. 205. (Liv. xxvii. 25, xxix. 
11; Val. Max. i. 1, 8: Plut. Marc. 28.) This 
temple of Honos was the starting-point for the 
Transvectio Equitum. C. Marius also built 
a temple to Honos, after his victory over the 
Cimbri and Teutones. Therewas also an altar 
of Honos outside the Colline gate, which was 
more ancient than either of the temples. Honos 
is represented on coins as a male figure in 
armour, and standing on a globe, or with the 
cornucopia in his left and a spear in his right 


Honos et Virtus. (Coin of Galba, British Museum.) 
hand, and frequently combined on coins with a 
female figure of Virtus. 

Honoria. [Grara.] 

Honorius, Flavius, Roman emperor of the 
West, A.D. 895-423, was the second son of Theo- 
dosius the Great, and was born 884. On the 
death of Theodosius, in 895, Honorius suc- 
ceeded to the sovereignty of the West, which 
he had received from his father in the preceding 
year; while his elder brother Arcadius obtained 
possession of the East. During the minority of 
Honorius, the government was in the hands of 
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life at Ravenna until his death, in 428, (Zos. 
y. 58; Oros. vii. 86-48; Procop. B. V. i. 1-8.) 
Horae (“Opau), originally the goddesses of the 
order of nature and of the seasons, in especial 
the rain-giving goddesses, but in later times 
also the goddesses of order in general and of 
justice. In the Iliad we have clear evidence of 
the belief that they are the Olympian divinities 
of the weather : therefore they open or shut the 
doors of heaven, which are a cloud—that is, they 
give or withhold rain, the source of fruitful 
seasons; but this has been materialised into 
a door opening for the passage of the gods. 
(Il. v. 750, viii. 393; cf. Paus. v. 11, 7; Ov. 
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Horae (Seasons). (From a coin of Commodus.) 


Fast. i. 125.) Hence they bring wealth or 
gifts generally (Il. xxi. 450). In the Odyssey, 
on -the other hand, they are mentioned only 
with the more abstract, impersonal, idea of the 
changing seasons. As the weather is regulated 
according to the seasons, they are further de- 
scribed as the goddesses of the seasons. The 
course of the seasons is symbolically described 
as the dance of the Horae. Carpo and Auxo 
were worshipped from very early times. The 
Hora of spring accompanied Persephone every 
year on her ascent from the lower world; and 
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the able and energetic Stilicho, whose daughter 
Maria the young emperor married. Stilicho 
for a time defended Italy against the attacks of 
the Visigoths under Alaric (402, 403), and the 
ravages of other barbarians under Radagaisus ; 
but after Honorius had put to death Stilicho, 
on a charge of treason (408), Alaric again 
invaded Italy, and took and plundered Rome 
(410). Honorius meantime liyed an inglorious 


(From a bas-relief at Rome.) 


the expression of ‘The chamber of the Horae 
opens’ is equivalent to ‘The spring is coming’ 
(Pind. Fr. 45). The attributes of spring— 
flowers, fragrance, and graceful freshness—are 
accordingly transferred to the Horae. Thus 
they adorned Aphrodite as she. rose from the 
sea, and made a garland of flowers for Pandora. 
Hence they bear a resemblance to and are 


isearcely distinguished from the Charites (cf, 
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Paus. ix. 85, 1). The Horae were probably 
always three in number, and at Athens bore the 
names of Thallo, Carpo, and Auxo (though 
Pausanias takes the last to be only one of the 
‘Charites). It might be thought that this 
number meant the old Greek threefold division 
of the year, spring, summer, and winter; but 
this was not the original conception of the 
Horae, and the number three probably belongs 
to them as a customary number for deities, as 
in the case of the Fates and the Graces. Even 
in early times ethical notions were attached to 
the Horae; and the influence which these god- 
desses originally exercised on nature was subse- 
quently transferred to human life in particular. 
Hesiod describes them as giving to a state good 
laws, justice, and peace; he calls them the 
daughters of Zeus and Themis, and gives them 
the significant names of Hunomia, Dike, and 
Irene (Th. 901; cf. Pind. Ol. iv. 1). It is prob- 
able that this idea arose from the conception 
of a regular and orderly arrangement of the 
times for rain and sunshine fixed by the gods: 
not, indeed, of the four seasons, for that distri- 
bution does not appear in art or literature before 
the fourth century B.c. (cf. Athen. p. 198), but 
of the right and just time for each event. As 
beings through whom came wealth to the earth 
they were naturally connected with the Fates, 
which in mythology is expressed by their being 
sisters of the Fates; and it is either for this 
reason that they sometimes appear as helpers 
at birth (Pind. Pyth. ix. 62) and marriage, or 
merely because they express timeliness and 
ripeness. At Athens and at Olympia they had 
altars ; and it was customary to group them by 
the statues or thrones of Zeus, Hera, or Athene, 
and in conjunction with the Moirae or Charites 
(Paus. y. 17, 1, vii. 5, 4). In works of art the 
Horae were represented as blooming maidens, 
carrying the different products of the seasons. 

Horatia Gens, one of the most ancient pa- 
trician gentes at Rome. Three brothers of this 
race fought with the Curiatii, three brothers 
from Alba, to determine whether Rome or Alba 
was to exercise the supremacy. The battle was 
long undecided. Two of the Horatii fell; but 
the three Curiatii, though alive, were severely 
wounded. Seeing this, the surviving Horatius, 
who was still unhurt, pretended to fly, and 
vanquished his wounded opponents by en- 
countering them severally. He returned in 
triumph, bearing his threefold spoils. As he 
approached the Capene gate his sister Horatia 
met him, and recognised on his shoulders the 
mantle of one of the Curiatii, her betrothed 
lover. Her grief drew on her the wrath of Ho- 
ratius, who stabbed her, exclaiming ‘So perish 
every Roman woman who bewails afoe!’ For 
this murder he was adjudged by the duoviri 
to be scourged, and hanged on the accursed 
tree. Horatius appealed to his peers, the 
burghers, who acquitted Horatius, but pre- 
scribed a form of punishment. With veiled 
head, led by his father, Horatius passed under 
a yoke or gibbet—tigillum sororiwm, ‘sister’s 
gibbet.’ (Liv. i. 26; cf. Dict. of Ant. art. 
Perduellionis Duoviri.) 

Horatius Cocles. [Cocuzs.] 

Q. Horatius Flaccus, the poet, was born 
December 8th, B.c. 65, at Venusia in Apulia 
(Od. iii. 21, 1, Epod. xiii. 6; Ep. i. 20, 27). 
His father was a libertinus or freedman, who 
had probably been a public slave of Venusia, 
and adopted the name Horatius because that 
town was assigned to the Horatian tribe. He 
had received his manumigsion before the birth 
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of the poet, who was of free birth, but who did 
not altogether escape the taint which adhered 
to persons even of remote servile origin (Sat. i. 
6, 46). His father’s occupation was that of col- 
lector (coactor) of the payments at sales by 
auction (Sat. i. 6,86; Suet. Vit. Horat.). With 
the profits of his office he had purchased a 
small farm in the neighbourhood of Venusia, 
where Horace was born (Sat. ii. 1, 34). The 
father, either in his care for his only son, or 
discerning some sign in the boy of a literary 
taste (such as may perhaps be hinted at by the 
partly fanciful adventure in Od. iii. 4, 5), deter- 
mined to devote his whole time and fortune to 
the education of the future poet. Though by 
no means rich, he declined to send the young 
Horace to the common school, kept in Venusia 
by one Flavius, to which the children of the 
provincial magnates resorted, and, probably 
about his twelfth year, carried him to Rome, to 
receive the usual education of a knight’s or 
senator’s son (Sat. i. 6, 71-82). The school 
selected was that of Orbilius, whom Horace 
mentions only as being a severe flogger (Hp. ii. 
1, 71), but whom from other sources we know 
to have been also a teacher of great ability 
(Suet. G7. 9; Macrob. Sat. ii. 6,3). It is likely 
that to him in some degree Horace owed his 
clearness of style, and his inclination towards 
satire. Among his school books he mentions 
(without grateful recollection) Livius Andro- 
nicus (Hp. ii. 1, 70), probably his Latin trans- 
lation of the Odyssey; and he was taught also 
something of the Iliad, probably in the original 
Greek (Hp. ii. 2, 41). Of his father’s zealous 
care to preserve him from the dangers and 
temptations of the city he speaks with gratitude. 
In his eighteenth year Horace, following an 
ordinary course of the richer and better edu- 
cated Romans of the day, proceeded to Athens, 
in order to continue his studies at that seat of 
learning (Hp. ii. 2, 48). He seems chiefly to 
have attached himself to the opinions which he 
heard in the Academus, though later in life he 
inclined to those of Epicurus. It has been re- 
marked as an important result from his studying 
Greek literature at Athens instead of under 
Greek teachers at Rome, that he escaped the 
Alexandrian influence which considerably 
affected some other poets of his day. When 
Brutus came to Athens after the death of 
Caesar, Horace joined his army, and received 
at once the rank of a military tribune, and the 
command of a legion (Sat. i. 6, 48). It is pos- 
sible that this curious selection of so young and 
inexperienced a man may have been due to a 
literary friendship between Horace and Brutus 
(cf. Ep. i. 20, 18), who first placed him on his 
staff and then gave him a command. The rela- 
tions of Catullus with Memmius, and Florus 
with Tiberius are cited as parallel. He was 
present at the battle of Philippi, shared in the 
flight of his side, and adopts for his own case 
the words of Archilochus and Aleaeus who de- 
clare that they flung away their arms (Od. ii. 
7,9; Hp. ii. 2, 46-50). There is no reason to 
suppose that his courage was less than that of 
the rest of the fugitive army. He now resolved 
to deyote himself to more peaceful pursuits, and 
having obtained his pardon, he ventured at 
once to return to Rome. He had lost all his 
hopes in life; his paternal estate had been 
swept away in the general forfeiture; but he 
was enabled to obtain sufficient money to pur- 
chase a clerkship in the quaestor’s office; 
/ and on the profits of that place he managed to 
live with the utmost frugality (Hp. ii. 2, 50; 
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Suet. Vit.). In these circumstances poverty, 
as he himself tells us, stimulated him to write, 
as a means of gaining notice and patronage 
(Hp. ii. 2, 40,51). In course of time some of his 
poems attracted the notice of Varius and Virgil, 
who introduced him to Maecenas (B.c. 89). 
Horace soon became the friend of Maecenas, 
and this friendship quickly ripened into inti- 
macy (Sat. i. 6, 54). In a year or two after the 
commencement of their friendship (87), Horace 
accompanied his patron on that journey to 
Brundusium so brilliantly described in the 
fifth Satire of the first book. The influence 
of Maecenas gradually reconciled Horace to 
the imperial rule; and it is reasonable to 
believe that the difference of feeling in politics 
which is traceable between poems such as the 
16th Hpode, which despaired of Rome and 
advised emigration, and the Odes of the 3rd 
and 4th books, which lauded the rule of Augus- 
tus, was caused by this gradual change in his 
convictions, not by a mere desire to court the 
powerful. About the year 33 Maecenas be- 
stowed upon the poet a Sabine farm, sufficient 
to maintain him in ease, comfort, and even in 
content (satis beatus wnicis Sabinis), during 
the rest of his life. The situation of this 
Sabine farm was in the valley of Ustica, within 
view of the mountain Lucretilis, and near the 
Digentia, about fifteen miles from Tibur (Z'ivoli). 
Just after passing Vicovaro, the Varia which 
Horace mentions as a town near his farm (Hp. 
i. 14, 3), on the road from Tivoli to Subiaco, the 
valley is reached down which the Digentia 
flowed to join the Anio. This valley runs up 
due north to its head, which is formed by a semi- 
circle of hills rising to a height of 3000 or 4000 
feet. It is possible, as some think, that the 
village of Cantaluwpo Bardello, high up on the 
E. slope, is the ‘Mandela, rugosus frigore 
pagus’ of Hp.i. 18,105. There is a difference 
of opinion about the actual site of the villa. It 
has been common to place it on a plateau 
about a mile up the valley on the W. side, con- 
siderably above the village of Rocca Giovine, near 
which have been found the remains of the old 
temple of Vacuna (Hp. i. 10, 49) and an inscrip- 
tion. But this stands much too high above the 
stream to suit the description of his farm as 
haying sunny meadows which must be guarded 
by embankments from the stream (Hp. i. 14, 
29). Itis probable that the true site is a spot 
higher up the same side of the valley, but near 
the river, where a small brook joins it which 
may be the water from Bandusia. There are 
the remains of a tessellated pavement, which, 
if of later date than Augustus, may mark addi- 
tions to the old villa or one built on the same 
ground. The ‘angulus iste’ is then taken to 
be the nook at the upper end of the valley (see 
Epistles 14, 16, 18 of the first book, and cf. Od. 
i. 17, ii, 18, 14, iii, 1, 48). We trace in his 
writings the delight which this Sabine home and 
its country beauty gave to him, and the health- 
ful effect of its quiet life, from which he was 
yet able to retain his hold on the society of 
Rome. He spent also much time at Tibur, and 
some at Praeneste and at Baiae. He continued 
to live on the most intimate terms with 
Maecenas; and this intimate friendship natu- 
rally introduced Horace to the notice of the 
other great men of his period. (For his chief 
friends see Sat. i. 10, 81-86.) At what time he 
first gained the favour of the emperor is not 
quite clear; but his conversion to approval of 
the policy of Augustus appears in odes written 
not long after Actium, After the death of 
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Virgil, in 19, Horace stood first of living poets, 
and was appointed by Augustus to compose the 
ode for the Secular games (Carmen saeculare) 
in 17. His relations with Augustus and the 
imperial family were certainly closer from this 
date onward, but it is an entire mistake to sup- 
pose that he was unfaithful to Maecenas, who 
was now out of favour. On the contrary, he 
refused the offered post of private secretary to 
Augustus in order not to be withdrawn from 
Maecenas; and of their undiminished friend- 
ship we have proof enough in such lines as 
Od. iv. 11 (which was written not earlier than 
B.c. 15), and in the last commendation ad- 
dressed by Maecenas to Augustus: ‘ Horati 
Flacci ut mei esto memor’ (Suet. Vit.). Horace 
died on November 17th, B.c. 8, aged nearly 57. 
His death was so sudden that he had not time 
to make his will; but he left the administra- 
tion of his affairs to Augustus, whom he insti- 
tuted as his heir. He was buried on the slope 
of the Esquiline Hill, close to his friend and 
patron, Maecenas, who had died before him in 
the same year.—Horace has described his own 
person. He was of short stature, with dark eyes 
and dark hair, but early tinged with grey. In 
his youth he was tolerably robust, but in more 
advanced life his health was not always good, 
and he seems to have inclined to be a valetudi- 
narian. His habits, even after he became 
richer, were generally frugal and abstemious; 
though on occasions, both in youth and 
maturer age, he liked choice wine, and in the 
society of friends scrupled not to enjoy the 
luxuries of his time.—The philosophy of 
Horace was that of a man of the world. He 
playfully alludes to his Epicureanism, but it 
was practical rather than speculative Epicurean- 
ism. His calm judgment and self-command 
followed the precepts of Aristippus, and secured 
contentment by Limiting his desires, so that 
although he studied how to enjoy life he was 
never a slave to his pleasures. His mind, 
indeed, was not in the least speculative. 
Common life wisdom was his study, and to this 
he brought a quickness of observation and a 
sterling common sense which have made his 
works the delight of practical men.—In litera- 
ture Horace was many-sided. In his Satires 
and Epistles he is to be compared with brilliant 
prose-writers of essays on morals and manners, 
in the Hpistles to Augustus and to Florus, 
and still more in the Ars Poética, he is a literary 
critic; in the Odes and Hpodes he isa lyric poet ; 
and each department has to be considered by 
itself. His earliest written work was probably 
in the direction of lampoons in which he 
imitated Hipponax and Archilochus, and it is 
possible that some of the Hpodes, though pub- 
lished later, may date from this time. His first 
publication was the first book of Satires, which 
probably appeared about B.c. 85 (Sat. i. 10, 44 
alludes to the Helogwes of Virgil, which appeared 
in 86). Some of the Satizes, however, had been 
written much earlier: the 7th may date from his 
service with Brutus in 42, and it is not unlikely 
that the 2nd was written soon after his return 
to Rome, when he was more inclined to follow 
the style of Lucilius. The 2nd book of the 
Satires was written after he obtained his Sabine 
farm, and probably appeared in 80: the allu- 
sion to the Parthians prevents an earlier date. 
In the Satires there is none of the lofty moral 
indignation or vehemence of invective which 
characterises Juvenal. Horace followed the 
plan of Satwra which belonged to Lucilius, 
making it a semi-dramatic conversation with 
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the age on its manners and foibles; but he is 
much smoother and his wit more polished than 
that of Lucilius. As a moralist he points to 
the folly rather than the wickedness of vice: 
| nothing can surpass the keenness of his observa- 
tion, his ease of expression or his lucid common 
sense; so it is no wonder that his writings have 
become a storehouse of wise and witty sentences 
on the affairs of life: the line of Persius 
‘admissus circum praecordia ludit’ expresses 
the truth that his light and playful touch of 
satire makes its way to the hearts of successive 
generations of readers. The dramatic element 
of the dialogue appears more in the second 
book of Satives than the first, and there is less 
reference to personal experiences. The Hpodes 
appeared about the same time as the second 
book of Satires. Like the two books of Satires 
they embrace all the first period of his literary 
life, from the earlier and bitterer times down to 
the battle of Actium, when he was beginning to 
see the great ideal of strong and peaceful 
government, which he does not fully realise 
till the next period. Hpod. 7 and 16 belong 
to the time soon after Philippi, and show that 
he then despaired of peace and security at 
Rome; but the 1st is written after his friend- 
ship with Maecenas has begun, and probably 
just before Actium, and the 9th is clearly after 
the yictory. In the virulence of lampoon 
which marks some Hpodes he is probably 
following Hipponax and Archilochus: in metre 
he often follows the long and short iambics 
used by Archilochus which (from the name 
émwodds for the short line) have given the name 
to the book. It is in reference to this metre 
that he says ‘ Parios ego primus iambos ostendi 
Latio’; for Catullus had already used iambics. 
In the Hpistles, which came after the first 
three books of Odes, Horace again appears as 
the moralist writing conversational essays, in a 
periect form for their purpose, on manners and 
society, and points of literary criticism. They 
are written at a time when he surveyed Roman 
life from a higher and more secure position. It 
is probable that the first book of Hpistles 
appeared about 20, and the second later than 
19. In Hp. ii. 1, 247 there is an allusion to the 
Aeneid, which was not published till after 
Virgil’s death. The date of Horace’s chief 
work of literary criticism, the A7s Poética, is 
much disputed. In subject it hangs together 
rather with the 2nd book of the Epistles which 
is also the work of the critic rather than the 
moralist. According to Porphyrion, in the 
criticism of the Greek drama he is following the 
Alexandrian critic, Neoptolemus. It has com- 
monly, and partly on the authority of Porphy- 
rion, been considered his latest work, written 
between 12 and 8 B.c., nor have any strong 
arguments been adduced for a date much 
earlier than this. Tarpa, who is mentioned in 
». 887 might still have been-a recognised critic 
at the age of 75 (and in truth his age is only a 
matter of conjecture) ; and, as regards Virgil and 
Quintilius Varus (vv. 55 and 488) the language 
used by no means implies’ necessarily that 
Virgil was living, and rather implies that Varus 
was dead. On the whole, there is no evidence 
against its being posterior to the 2nd Hpistle 
and the 4th book of Odes. The composition of 
the first three books of the Odes extends over 
a long period of years, perhaps from B.c. 31-23, 
certainly from 29. Ii is argued with much 
probability that Od.i. 2 and 14 refer to the 
ciyil troubles of B.c. 88, andi, 26 to B.C, 82, 
At any rate there is no doubt that i, 37 was 
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written soon after Actium and ii. 2 refers to 
B.C. 80. All other historical allusions in these 
three books are included in the years which 
precede 23. On the other hand, Od. i. 12 
cannot have been written after the death of 
Marcellus, B.¢.23. The conclusion therefore is, 
that these books were published together in 
23. There was then aninterval, perhaps of less 
literary stress in Horace’s secured position, and 
maturer age, but occupied by his work at the 
Epistles. He was called upon, by a position 
analogous to that of Poet Laureate, to write the 
Carmen saeculare in 17, and then to continue 
his lyrical work mainly on great patriotic themes 
written by desire of Augustus. The dates in this 
book of the Odes range between iv. 6 of B.c. 17 
and iy. 5 of B.c. 18. The book was probably 
published in 13, when Horace was 52 (cf. iv. 1, 
6). The Odes give Horace his claim to the 
rank of a great lyrical poet both in lighter and 
in more serious vein. Of the charm of his 
writing, whether on Anacreontic themes or on 
those loftier subjects which the passage of the 
empire from perils to security called forth, there 
are hardly two opinions. It must.be admitted 
that he has not the fire or inspiration of Catul- 
lus—the difference appears alike in his expres- 
sions of affection and in his invective—but for 
exquisite finish and for mastery of metre his 
lyrics are unsurpassed in Latin literature. It 
may be added that he is not easily compared 
with Catullus, because he reserves his deeper 
feeling for odes on matters of the state. It has 
been well said that ‘Horace’s tone in loye- 
poems is rather that of persiflage than of 
ardent passion,’ such as was that of Catullus. 
Those whom he professes to address are imagin- 
ary heroines, partly borrowed from Greek poets, 
partly from ‘society’ stories of the day. His 
personal feeling (though even there expressed 
in less burning words than Catullus uses) is 
more forcibly and sincerely shown in odes to 
his friends such as Virgil, Lamia, Fuscus, 
Septimius, and Maecenas, and, it. may be added, 
in those which speak of his country home.—For 
the position which Horace took already in the 
first century A.D. as a classic both in literary 
circles and in schools references may be made 
to Juv. vil. 26; Pers..v. 45; Quintil. i. 12, 40, 
ii. 17, 17, ix. 8, 18; Auson. Id. iv. 55.—The 
most useful editions of Horace are by Wickham, 
1875-1888; Palmer, 1885; Orelli, 1852, 1868, 
1885; Keller and Holder, Lips. 1870; Dillen- 
burger, Bonn, 1881. 

Hordeodnius Flaceus, [Fxaccus.] 

Hormisdas. [Sassanmar.] 

Horta or Hortanum (Hortanus: Orte), a 
town in Htruria, at the junction of the Nar and 
the Tiber, so called from the Etruscan goddess 
whose témple at Rome always remained open, 
Horta (or Hurta), a goddess apparently of good 
fortune (Plut. Q. R. 46). 

—Hortensius. 1, Q., the orator, was born in 
B.c. 114, eight years before Cicero. At the 
early age of nineteen he spoke with great 
applause in the forum, and at once rose to 
eminence as an advocate. He seryed two 
campaigns in the Social war (90, 89). In the 
Civil wars he joined Sulla, and was afterwards a 
constant supporter of the aristocratical party. 
His chief professional labours were in defending 
men of this party when accused of mal- 
adminstration and extortion in their provinces, 
or of bribery and the like in canvassing for 
public honours. He had no rival in the 
forum, till he encountered Cicero, and he long 
exercised an undisputed sway over the courts 
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of justice. In 81 he was quaestor; n 75 
aedile; in 72 praetor; and in 69 consul with 
Q. Caecilius Metellus—It was in the year 
before his consulship that the prosecution of 
Verres commenced. Hortensius was the advo- 
cate of Verres, and attempted to put off the 
‘trial till the next year, whemhe would be able 
to exercise all the consular authority in favour 
of his client. But Cicero, who accused Verres, 
baffled all the schemes of Hortensius, and this 
contest left Cicero in the first place as an advo- 
cateand orator. After his consulship, Hortensius 
took a leading part in supporting the optimates 
against the rising power of Pompey. He spoke 
against the Gabinian law, which invested 
Pompey with absolute power on the Mediter- 
ranean, in order to put down the pirates of 
Cilicia (67); and the Manilian, by which the 
conduct of the war against Mithridates was 
transferred from Lucullus to Pompey (66). 
Cicero in his consulship (63) deserted the 


popular party, with whom he had hitherto } 


acted, and became one of the supporters of the 
optimates. Thus Hortensius no longer appears 
as his rival. We first find then pleading 
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together for C. Rabirius, for Tu. Muraena, and 
for P. Sulla. After the coalition of Pompey 
with Caesar and Crassus in 60, Hortensius 
drew back from public life, and confined him- 
self to his advocate’s duties. He died in 50. 
(Cie. ad Att. vi. 6.) The style of Hortensius was 
florid; his memory so ready and retentive, that 
he is said to have been able to come out of a 
sale-room and repeat the auction-list backwards 
(Cie. Brut. 95, 96; Sen. Praef. in Contr. 1). He 
possessed immense wealth, and had several 
villas, the most splendid of which was the one 
near Laurentum. He was the first person at 
Rome who brought peacocks to table (Varr. R. 
R. iii. 18, 17; Plin. xiy. 96).—2. Q., surnamed 
Hortalus, son of the preceding, by Lutatia, 
the daughter of Catulus. In youth he lived a 
low and profligate life, and appears to have 
been at last cast off by his father. On the 
breaking out of the Civil war in 49, he joined 
Caesar, and fought on his side in Italy and 
Greece (Plut. Caes. 32; Suet. Jul. 81). In 44 
he held the province of Macedonia, and Brutus 
was to succeed him. After Caesar’s assassina- 
tion, M. Antony gave the province to his 
brother Caius. Brutus, however, had already 
taken possession, with the assistance of Horten- 
sius. When the proscription tgok place, Hor- 
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ordered ©. Antonius, who had been taken 
prisoner, to be put to death. After the battle 
of Philippi, he was executed on the grave of his 
vietim. ‘ 

Horus (*Qpos), the Egyptian god of light, 
whose worship was also established in Greece, 
and afterwards.as Harpocrates at Rome. He 
was the son of Osiris and Isis (but according 
to another view, of Re), and was regarded as 
waging war against the powers of darkness in 
the form of crocodiles and serpents. It is easy 
to see how this led to his identification with 
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(Wilkinson.) 


Apollo (Hdt. ii. 144). As avenger of the death 
of his father Osiris he overcame the evil deity 


Horus. 


Typhon. Horus was in the prevailing myth 
regarded as the youthful sun, born afresh every 
morning, and in this guise was called Harpe- 
chrat, or ‘the child-Horus,’ which the Greeks 
represented by Harpocrates. The conventional 
statues of this child~Horus were represented in 
a sitting posture with his finger in his mouth, 
which was a symbol of childhood. From a 
misapprehension of this attitude in the Egypt- 
ian statues the Greeks and Romans regarded 
Harpocrates as the god of Silence (Ov. Met. 
ix. 691; Varr. D.L. v. 57; Plut. Is. 68). Under 
the empire his worship in this character came in 
with that of other Egyptian deities. In art 
he was represented most commonly as a naked 
boy with his finger on his lips and with a lotus 
flower on his head. His image was also placed 
as an amulet on signet rings (Plin. xxxiii. 41). 
But he was represented also on bronzes and re- 
liefs as an armed and mounted warrior (but 
often with the head of a hawk) driving his spear 
through a crocodile or dragon. It is surmised, 
not without probability, that some part of the 
legends of St. George was drawn from these 
sculptures. 

Hostilia (Ostiglia), a small town in Gallia 


tensius was in the list; and i: revenge he | Cisalpina, on the Po, and on the road from 
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Mutina to Verona; the birthplace of Cornelius 
Nepos. 
ostilius Mancinus. [Mancinvs.] 

Hostilius Tullus. [Tunntus Hostiutvs.] 

Hostius, the author of a poem on the Istrian 
'war, probably the war of 125 B,c., not that of 
178, of which Ennius had already written. He 
is quoted by Macrob. vi. 3,5; Serv. ad Aen. xii. 
121. He lived early in the 1st century B.c., and 
is probably the ‘doctus avus’ of Propert. iv. 20, 
8 (Cynthia being really Hostia). 

Hunneric, king of the Vandals in Africa, a.p. 
477-484, was the son of Genseric, whom he 
succeeded. His reign was chiefly marked by 
his savage persecution of the Catholics. 

Hunni (Odvvo.), an Asiatic race, who dwelt 
for some centuries in the plains of Partary, and 
were formidable to the Chinese empire long 
before they were known to the Romans. It 
was to repel the inroads of the Huns that the 
Chinese built their celebrated wall, 1500 miles 
in length. A portion of the nation afterwards 
migrated W., conquered the Alani, a warlike 
race between the Volga and the Tanais, and 
then crossed into Europe about a.p. 875. A 
curious storyis told by Olympiodorus (F’r. 27) 
that Constantine, hearing of buried treasure in 
Thrace, had ordered it to be dug up. It con- 
sisted of three silver images which had been 
buried by the people of the country: one to 
keep out the Goths, the second the Huns, and 
the third the Sarmatians; and accordingly after 
their removal Thrace,and Illyria were overrun 
by Goths, Huns and Sarmatians. The appear- 
ance of these new barbarians excited the great- 
est terror, both among the Romans and the 
Germans. They are described by Greek and 
Roman historians as having broad shoulders, 
flat noses, and small black eyes deeply buried 
in their heads; and as savage in manners and 
habits. They destroyed the powerful monarchy 
of the Ostrogoths, who were obliged to retire 
before them, and were allowed by Valens 
to settle in Thrace, a.D. 876. The Huns now 
frequently ravaged -the Roman dominions. 
They were joined by many other barbarian 
nations, and under their king Attila (a.D. 434— 
458), they devastated the fairest portions of 
the empire, both inthe E.and the W. [Artiza.] 
On the death of Attila, the various nations 
which composed his army, dispersed, and his 
sons were unable to resist the arms of the 
Ostrogoths. In a few years after the death of 
Attila, the empire of the Huns was completely 
destroyed. The remains of the nation became 
incorporated with other barbarians, and never 
appear again as a separate people. (Amm. 
Mare. xxxi.; Prise. Attzl.) 

Hyacinthides (‘Yaxiw6id5es), daughters of a 
Lacedaemonian named Hyacinthus, who is said 
to have gone to Athens and to have sacrificed 
them for the purpose of delivering the city 
from a famine and plague under which it was 
suffering during the war with Minos. They 
were named *Av@nis, AlyAnis and Avtata 
(Apollod. iii. 15, 5; Hyg. Fab. 238). Some 
traditions make them the daughters of Erech- 
theus, and relate that they received their name 
from the village of Hyacinthus, where they were 
sacrificed at the time when Athens was attacked 
vy the Eleusinians and Thracians, or Thebans. 
(Suid. s.v. map@évo1; [Demosth.] Epitaph. p. 
1397). It is difficult when comparing the story 
of Hyacinthus at Amyclae to resist the con- 
clusion that we may have here a reminiscence 
of an old sacrifice of maidens at Athens for a 
_ festival of a deity of the spring which was ex- 
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plained in this way when the worship of the 
deity akin to the Amyclaean Hyacinthus had 
died out at Athens. 

Hyacinthus (‘YaxivGo0s), son of the Spartan 
king Amyclae and Diomede, or of Oebalus 
(Paus. ili. 1, 3; Apollod. iii. 10,3; Ov. Met. x. 
196; Hyg. Fab. 271; Serv. ad Aen. xi. 68). He 
was a youth of extraordinary beauty, and was 
beloved by Apollo, and as he was once playing 
at quoits with the god, the wind turned the 
quoit so that it struck the boy and slew him. 
Such was the original story at Amyclae 
(Apollod. i. 8, 8, iii. 10, 8; Eur. Hel. 1469; 
Paus. iii. 19, 5); but from the mention of the 
wind grew up a later story that Zephyrus also 
loved Hyacinthus and slew him from jealousy 
because Apollo was preferred (Palaeph. 47; 
Lucian, Dzal. Deor. 14; Philostr. Imag. i. 24). 
A third story, apparently Orphic, makes Hya- 
cinthus beloved by Thamyris. From the blood 
of Hyacinthus there sprang the flower of the 
same name, on the leaves of which appeared 
the exclamation of woe AI, AI, or the letter Y, 
being the initial of ‘YdivO0s. [That the Greek 
hyacinth was not ours is clear enough: prob- 
ably it was an iris: for a similar flower-legend, 
see Agax.] Hyacinthus was worshipped at 
Amyclae as a hero, and a great festival, Hya- 
cinthia, was celebrated in his honour. It wasa 
festival older than the Dorians, and adopted by 
them. [For an account of the rites, see Dict. 
of Ant. art. Hyacinthia.| The myth seems to 
mean the effect of the hot summer sun in 
withering the spring flowers, the quoit being 
the sun’s disk. It may be noticed that the 
Apollo of the original story cannot be the 
Dorian god, and the theory deserves considera- 
tion, that this Apollo and Hyacinthus are both 
sun-deities—Hyacinthus the younger or weaker 
sun of spring which fosters the spring vege- 
tation (cf. the Egyptian child-Horus), and 
Apollo the strong summer sun. It is possible, 
again, that the story may have been developed 
when the religion of the Dorian Apollo over- 
powered that of an earlier Amyclaean Hya- 
cinthus, god of the sun in spring. 

Hyades (‘Yddes)—that is, the Rainy—the 
name of nymphs, whose parentage, number and 
names are described in various ways by the 
ancients. Their parents were Atlas and Aethra, 
or Atlas and Pleione, or Hyas and Boeotia: 
others call their father Oceanus, Melisseus, 
Cadmilus, or Erechtheus. Their number differs 
in various legends; but their most, common 
number is seven, as they appear in the con- 
stellation which bears their name, viz. Am- 
brosia, Hudora, Pedile, Coronis, Polyxo, 
Phyto, and Thyene or Dione (Ov. Fast. v. 
166; Hyg. Fab. 182, 192; Asé. ii. 21). They 
were entrusted by Zeus with the care of his 
infant son Dionysus, and were afterwards 
placed by Zeus among the stars. The story 
which made them the daughters of Atlas re- 
lates that their number was twelve or fifteen, 
and that at first five of them were placed 
among the stars as Hyades, and the seven (or 
ten) others afterwards under the name of 
Pleiades, to reward them for the sisterly love 
they had evinced after the death of their 
brother Hyas, who had been killed in Libya by 
a wild beast. Their name, Hyades, was derived 
by some from Hyes, a mystic surname of 
Dionysus (Suid. s.v.). The Romans, who de- 
rived it from és, a pig, translated the name by 


‘Suculae (Cie. N. D. ii. 48,111; Plin. ii. 106). 


The most natural derivation is from fev, to 
rain, as the constellation of the Hyades, when 
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rising simultaneously with the sun, announced 
rainy weather. (Z/. xviii. 486, and Schol.; Verg. 
Aen. i. 743; Hor. Od. i. 3, 14.) 

Hyampéa. (Parnassus. | 

Hyampolis (YdumoAis: “Yawrodirys), a town 
in Phocis, E of the Cephissus, near Cleonae, 
was founded by the Hyantes, when they were 
driven out of Boeotia by the Cadmeans; was 
destroyed by Xerxes; afterwards rebuilt; and 
again destroyed by Philip and the Amphictyons 
(Zl. ii. 521; Paus. ix. 85, 5; Strab. p. 424). 
Cleonae, from its vicinity to Hyampolis, is called 
by Xenophon (Hell. vi. 4, § 27) ‘YapmoAiray 7d 
TpodoTeLoy. 

Hyantes (“Yayres), the ancient inhabitants 
of Boeotia, from which country they were ex- 
pelled by the Cadmzans. Part of the Hyantes 
emigrated to Phocis [Hyampotis], and part to 
Aetolia. The poets use the adjective Hyantius 
as equivalent to Boeotian. (Strab. pp. 321, 401, 
464; Ov. Met. iii. 147.) 

Hyas (“Yas)—1. The name of the father 
and the brother of the Hyapzs.—2, (Sometimes 
confused with No. 1), the eponymous hero of 
the Boeotian Hyantes. He was married to 
Boeotia. (Paus. ix. 5,1; Plin. iv. 26.) 

Hybla (“YBAn: “YBaAaios, Hyblensis), three 
towns in Sicily, named after a Sicilian goddess 
Hybla. 1. Major (7 wei(wy or weydAn), on the S. 
slope of Mt. Aetna and on the river Symaethus, 
was originally a town of the Siculi. It was called 
Hybla Gereatis or Galeatis (Thuc. vi. 62; Paus. 
y. 23; Steph. Byz. s.v.). It is probably the 
Hybla famous for honey (Verg. Hel. i. 373; Ov. 
Trist. vy. 13, 22), though Strabo (p. 267) seems 
to make that a characteristic of Megara.—2, 


Coin of Hybla Major (about 210 B.¢.). 


Obv., head of goddess Hybla, crowned with the modius; 
rev., Dionysus and panther, with legend YBAAS MEPAAAS. 


Minor (7 puxpd), afterwards called Megara. 

[Mizcara.J—8. Heraea, in the S. of the island, 

on the road from Syracuse to Agrigentum.— 

The above seems the true distinction between 

the first two towns, but it is not unquestioned, 

aed owing to the confused description in 
ausanias and Stephanus. 

Hybréas (‘r8péas), of Mylasa in Caria, a cele- 
brated orator, contemporary with the triumvir 
Antonius (Strab. pp. 680, 659; Plut. Ant. 24). 

Hyceara (ra “Yarapa: “Yxrapeds: Muro di 
Carini), a town of the Sicani on the N. coast of 
Sicily, W. of Panormus, said to have derived its 
name from the sea fish ica. It was taken by 
the Athenians, and plundered, and-its inha- 
bitants sold as slaves, B.c. 415. Among the 
captives was the beautiful Timandra, mistress 
of Alcibiades and mother of Lais. (Thue. vi. 
625; Diod. xiii. 6; Plut. Alc. 39; Paus. ii. 2, 5.) 

_Hydarnes (‘rddpvns), one of the seven Per- 
sians who conspired against the Magi in B. c. 521 
(Hat. iii. 70). 

Hydaspes (‘rddorns: Jelwm), the northern- 
most of the five great tributaries of the Indus, 
which, with the Indus itself, water the great 
plain of N. India, now called the Punjab, i.e. 
Jive rivers. The Hydaspes falls into the Acesines 
(Chenab), which also receives, from the S., first 
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the Hydraotes (Ravee), and then the Hyphasis 
(Beeas, and lower down, Gharra), which has 
previotsly received, on the S. side, the Hesidrus 
or Zaradrus (Sutlej or Hesudru); and the 
Acesines itself falls intothe Indus. These five 
rivers all rise on the SW. side of the Kmodi M. 
(Himalaya), except the Sutle7, which, like the 
Indus, rises on the NE. side of the range. 
They became known to the Greeks by Alexan- 
der’s campaign in India: his victory over Porus 
(B. c. 827) was gained on the left side of the 
Hydaspes, near, or perhaps upon, the scene of 
the battle of Chillianwallah ; and the Hyphasis 
formed the limit of his progress. (Strab. p. 
686; Plin. vi. 71; Arrian, An. v.19; Curt. ix. 4.) 
The epithet ‘fabulosus’ which Horace applies 
to the Hydaspes (Od. i. 22, 7) refers to the mar- 
vellous stories current about it as the river of a 
practically unknown land; and the ‘Medus 
Hydaspes’ of Virgil (Georg. iv. 211) is merely 
an example of the vagueness with which the 
Roman writers, especially the poets, refer to the 
countries beyond the E. limit of the empire. 

Hydra. (Heractrs, p. 396.] 

Hydradtes or Hyarotis (“Ydpadrns, “Cdpwris: 
Ravee), a river of India, falling into the Ace- 
sines. {HypasPEs.] 

Hydréa (‘Ydpéa: ‘Ydpedrns : Hydra), a small 
island in the gulf of Hermione off Argolis (Hdt. 
iii. 59; Paus. ii. 89, 4), of no importance in 
antiquity, but the inhabitants of which in 
modern times played a distinguished part in the 
war of Greek independence, and are some of the 
best sailors in Greece. 

Hydruntum or Hydriis (‘Yrdpods: Hydrunti- 
nus: Otranto), one of the most ancient towns 
of Calabria, situated on the SE. coast, with a 
good harbour, near a mountain Hydrus, in 
later times a municipium. Persons frequently 
crossed over to Epirus from this port. (Plin. iii, 
100; Cic. ad Att. xv. 21, xvi. 6; Strab. p. 281.) 

Hyettus (‘Ynrrés: “YArTi0s), a» small town 
in Boeotia on the lake Copais, and near the 
frontiers of Locria (Paus. ix. 24, 3). 

Hygiéa (‘Yyieia), also called Hygéa or Hygia, 
the goddess of health, and a daughter of Ascle- 
pius. [As his wife she only appears in very late 
Orphic hymns.] She was worshipped particu- 
larly at Athens, where representations in relief 
and votive tablets have been found in the As- 
clepieum, and not only as the daughter of Ascle- 
pius but as Athene Hygiea, to whom a statue 
and an altar were set up by Pericles [see p. 13, a]. 
On this various theories have been mooted: (1) 
that her worship originated at Athens either as 
an offshoot from that of Athene or from a con- 
ception of the poets, (2) that it came to Athens 
with the worship of Asclepius from Hpidaurus ; 
(3) that she took the place of Alcippe, a nymph 
of the spring in the Asclepieum. These are 
matters of conjecture, and the question of origin 
may be settled some day by the discovery of 
inscriptions. It is true that no pre-Roman in- 
scriptions about Hygiea have yet been found at 
Epidaurus ; but Pausanias (ii. 11, 6) mentions 
a very old temple of Asclepius at Titane near 
Sicyon where Hygiea was worshipped equally 
with her father. It seems likely that her wor- 
ship was united with that of Asclepius to ex- 
press the abstract idea of his healing power as 
distinct from his old oracular character [ASCLE- 
Pius]. It is on the whole more likely to have 
originated in the Peloponnesus than at Athens ; 
but the worship of Athene Hygiea was merely 
the addition of the function of healing to the 
other qualities of Athene the protectress, and 
was quite distinct from the worship of Hygiea 
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the daughter of Asclepius. At Rome her proper 
name as introduced from Greece was Valetudo, 
but she was gradually identified with the genuine 
Italian deity Salus. Im art Hygiea was repre- 
sented as a maiden clad either in the Doric or 
Ionic chiton feeding a snake from a saucer. In 
the Vatican group she stands by the seated 
Asclepius with one hand on his shoulder ; with 
the other she offers the saucer to the snake 
which is twined about her father’s staff. 

Hyginus. 1. C. Jilius, a Roman gramma- 
rian, was a native of Spain, and lived at Rome 
in the time of Augustus, whose freedman he 
was, and who made him librarian of the Pala- 
tine library (Suet. Gr. 20). He wrote several 
works, all of which have perished, unless he is 
the author of the works described under No. 3. 
—2, Hyginus Gromaticus, so called from 
gruma, an instrument used by the Agrimen- 
sores. He lived in the time of Trajan, and 
wrote works on land-surveying. The work Dv 
Limitibus constituendis is by some attributed 
to him, by some to a later Hyginus. (Ed. by 
Hultsch, 1866 ; Lachmann, 1848.) The work on 
castrametation (De Munitionbus Castrorum) 
is assigned to him without due reason, and 
seems to be by a later writer. It is valuable 
for its subject. (Hd. by Domaszewski, Lips. 
1887; Lange, Gott. 1848.)—3. Hyginus, the 
author of two extant works: 1. Fabularuwm 
Liber, a series of short mythological legends, 
with an introductory genealogy of divinities. 
2. Poeticon Astronomicon Libri IV, which 
gives an account of the constellations and the 
myths about them. Both works, and especially 
the former, have considerable value for the study 
of Greek mythology, since the author has made 
use of many works, particularly of the Greek 
tragedians, which have been lost. It is a doubt- 
ful question whether the original author of these 
works was C. Julius Hyginus or not. It is the 
opinion of most critics that he was a writer of 
a later period, perhaps of the second cent. A, D. 
There is no doubt that the Latinity is of a later 
period, but the books which we have are only 
an abridgment of the original works, and the 
language may be much altered. The statement 
of Suetonius that Julius Hyginus was learned 
in Alexandrian literature would agree with the 
researches in these two works, and the fact of 
his being a friend of Ovid might account for 
certain resemblances in the statements of the 
Fabulae andthe Metamorphoses. Both works 
of Hyginus are included in the Mythographi 
Latini of Muncker, Amst. 1681, and of Van 
Staveren, Lugd. Bat. 1742. They are edited by 
Bunte, Lips. 1857; and the Fab. separately by 
M. Schmidt, Jen. 1872. 

Hylaea (‘YAain), a district in Scythia, covered 
with wood, is the peninsula adjacent to Taurica 
on the NW., between the rivers Borysthenes 
and Hypacyris (Hdt. iv. 9, 18, 76). 

Hylaeus (‘YAatos)—that is, the Woodman— 
the name of an Arcadian centaur, who was slain 
by Atalante, when he pursued her. According to 
some legends, Hylaeus fell in the fight against 
the Lapithae, and others again said that he was 
one of the centaurs slain by Heracles. (Apollod. 
ili. 9, 2; Verg. Georg. ii. 457; Aen. viii. 294; 


Propert. i. 1, 13.) 

q Hylas (“YAas), in the Alexandrian poets, was 
the son of Theodamas, king of the Dryopes, 
by the nymph Menodice. He was beloved by 
Heracles, whom he accompanied in the expedi- 
tion of the Argonauts. On the coast of Mysia, 
Hylas went on shore to draw water from a 
fountain ; but his beauty excited the love of the 
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Naiads, who drew him down into the water, and 
he was never seen again. Heracles endeavoured 
in vain to find him; and when he shouted out 
to the youth, the voice of Hylas was heard from 
the bottom of the well only like a faint echo, 
whence some say that he was actually meta- 
morphosed into an echo (Verg. Hel. vi. 43). 
Hence arose the proverb’YAav kpavyd (ety (Suid.) 
for ‘wasted labour’ (cf. Aristoph. Plt. 1127). 
While Heracles was engaged in seeking his 
favourite, the Argonauts sailed away, leaving 
him and his companion, Polyphemus, behind 
(Ap. Bh. i. 1207; Val. Flacc. iii.481; Hyg. Fab. 
14, 271; Theocr. xiii.; Propert. i. 20). The cry 
for Hylas was very much older than these 
stories of the Alexandrian poets. It is the 
‘Mysian cry’ of Aesch. Pers. 1054. At what 
period Hylas and Heracles were connected 
in mythology it is impossible to say, but it is a 
reasonable suggestion that the myth of Hylas 
grow out of the ritual of a Mysian harvest fes- 
tival in which the figure of a boy was cast into 
the stream or fountain with cries upon a harvest 
deity Hylas (cf. Strab. p. 564). Others imagine 
him to have been the deity of the spring called 
upon in summer to give more water. 

Hylé (“TAy, also “YAm), a small town in 
Boeotia, on the lake Hylice, which was called 
after this town, and into which the Ismenus flows 
(IL. ii. 500, v. 708, vii. 221; Strab. p. 407). 

Hylias, a river in Bruttium, separating the 
territories of Sybaris and Croton (Thue. vii. 85). 

Hylicé (7 “YA Atuvy), a lake in Boeotia, 
S. of the lake Copais. [See Hyxe.] 

Hylicus (“YAccos, “YAAtKos), @ small river in 
Argolis, near Troezen. 

Hyllus (“YAAos), son of Hercules by Deianira. 
For details see HERACLIDAE. 

Hyllus (“YAAos: Kuwmtschai), a river of 
Lydia, falling into the Hermus on its N. side 
(Il. xx. 892; Hadt. i. 80; Strab. p. 626). 

Hymén or Hyménaeus (‘Yu or “Yuévaios), 
the god of marriage, was conceived as a hand- 
some youth, and invoked in the hymeneal or 
bridal song (Sapph. Fr. 91, 107, 108; Eur. 
Troad. 310). The names originally designated 
the bridal song itself, which was subsequently 
personified, whence as a deity he becomes the 
son of deities connected with music, and also 
gathers to himself local stories of mortals 
arising from some marriage custom. He is 
deseribed as the son of Apollo and a Muse, 
either Calliope, Urania, or Terpsichore. Others 
describe him only as the favourite of Apollo 
or Thamyris, and call him a son of Magnes and 
Calliope, or of Dionysus and Aphrodite. This 
last genealogy points to his being regarded as 
the god of fruitfulness (Pind. Fr. 139; Schol. 
ad Pind. iv. 318; Catull. 61,2; Serv. ad Aen. 
iv. 127). The Attic legends described him as a 
youth of such delicate beauty, that he might be 
taken for a girl. He fell inlove with a maiden, 
who refused to listen to him; but in the disguise 
of a girl he followed her to Eleusis to the festival 
of Demeter. The maidens, together with 
Hymenaeus, were carried off by robbers into a 
distant and desolate country. On their land- 
ing, the robbers lay down to sleep, and were 
killed by Hymenaeus, who now returned to 
Athens, requesting the citizens to give him his 
beloved in marriage, if he restored to them the 
maidens who had been carried off by the 
robbers. His request was granted, and his 
marriage was extremely happy. For this 
reason he was invoked in the hymeneal songs. 
According to others he was a youth who was 
killed by the fall of his house on his wedding- 

Fr 
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day, whence he was afterwards invoked in| 
bridal songs, in order to be propitiated (Serv. 
ad Aen. i. 655, ad Hel. viii. 30). Some related 
that at the wedding of Dionysus and Ariadne 
he-sang the bridal hymn, but lost his voice. 
He is represented in works.of art as a young 
man carrying a bridal torch. Most notable is a 
painting from Pompeii (Mus. Bord. xii. 17). 

Hymettus (‘Yunrrés), 2 mountain in Attica, 
celebrated for its marble and more especially 
for its honey (Hor. Od. ii, 18, 8, Sat. ii, 2, 15). 
Tt is about three miles 8. of Athens, and forms 
the commencement of the range of mountains 
which runs S. through Attica [p. 148]. It is 
now called Telovwni or Hymettos: the part of 
the mountain near the promontory Zoster, 
which was called in ancient times Anhydrus (6 
“Avudpos, sc. “Yunttds), or the Dry Hymettus, is 
now called Mavrovunt. 

Hypacyris, Hypacaris, or Pacaris (Kanil- 
shak), a river in European Sarmatia, which 
flows through the country of the nomad Scy- 
thians, and falls into the Sinus Carcinites in 
the Huxine sea. 

Hypaea. [SrorcHanes.] 

Hypaepa ("Yraima: Dokbot), a city of Lydia, 
on the S. slope of Mt. Tmolus, near the N. 
bank of the Caister (Strab. p. 627; Paus. v. 
27,5; Ov. Met. vi. 18). 

Hypana (‘Yrdvyn: 1a “Yrava: “Yrayeds), a 
town in Triphylian Elis, belonging to the 
Pentapolis (Strab. p 848). 

Hypanis. 1. (Bug), a river in Huropean 
Sarmatia, rises, according to Herodotus, in a 
lake, flows parallel to the Borysthenes, has at 
_ first sweet, then bitter water, and falls into the 
Kuxine sea W. of the Borysthenes (Hdt. ii. 
102, iv. 17; Strab. p. 107; Ov. Pont. iv. 10, 
47).—2. (Kuban), a river of the Sarmatian 
Caucasus, fising in the mountains of the 
Caucasus and flowing into the Palus Maeotis 
(Strab. p. 494). 

Hypata (7a “Yrara, 7 ‘Yrdrn: “Yraraios, 
“‘Yrarevs: Neopatra, Turk. Batrajik), a town 
of the Aenianes in Thessaly, S. of the Sper- 
cheus, belonged in later times to the Aetolian 
league (Pol. xx. 9, 11, xxi. 2,3). The inhabi- 
tants of this town were notorious for magic 
(Lucian, Asin. 1, Apul. Met. i. 104). 

Hypatia (‘{raria), daughter of Theon, by 
whom she was instructed in philosophy and 
mathematics. She lectured in the Neoplatonic 
school of Plotinus at Alexandria, She ap- 

ears to have been modest as well as beautiful, 
ut nevertheless to have been a victiin to 
slander and falsehood. She was accused of 
influencing Orestes, prefect of Alexandria, 
against Cyril; and (possibly at the instigation 
of the archbishop himself) a number of fana- 
tical monks seized her in the street, and 
dragged her into one of the churches, where 
they tore her to pieces, A.D. 415. 

ypatodorus (‘Yrardd5wpos), a sculptor of 
Thebes, B.c. 872 (Paus. viii. 26, 5, x. 10; 8). 

Hyperbolus (‘YzépBodos), an Athenian de- 
magogue in the Peloponnesian war, was of 
servile origin, and was frequently satirised by 
Aristophanes and the other comic poets 
(Aristoph. Ach, 846, Hq. 1301, Vesp. 1007). In 
order to get rid either of Nicias or Alcibiades, 
Hyperbolus called for the exercise of the ostra- 
cism., But the parties endangered combined 
to defeat him, and the yote of exile fell on 
Hyperbolus himself: an application of that 
dignified punishment by which it was thought 
to have been so debased that the use of it was 
never recurred to. Some years afterwards he | 
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was murdered by the oligarchs at Samos, B.6. 
411. (Thue. viii. 74, Plut. Arist. 7, Ale. 18). 

Hyperboréi or -éi (“‘YrepBdpeor, “YrepBdperor), 
a fabulous people, the earliest mention of whom 
seems to have been in the sacred legends con- 
nected with the worship of Apollo, both at Delos 
and at Delphi. They are not mentioned by 
Homer, but it does not follow that the legend 
was post-Homeric. Herodotus (iv. 82) notices 
them as spoken of in the Hpzgoni and by 
Hesiod. In the earliest Greek conception 
of the Hyperboreans, as embodied by the 
poets, they were a blessed people, living in 
a land of perpetual sunshine, which produced 
abundant fruits, on which the people lived, 
abstaining from animal food. In innocence 
and peace, free from disease and toil and care, 
ignorant of violence and war, they spent a long 
and happy life, in the due and cheerful obser- 
vance of the worship of Apollo, who visited their 
country soon after his birth, and spent a whole 
year among them, dancing and singing, before 
he returned to Delphi. The poets related 
further how the sun only rose once a year and 
set once a year, upon the Hyperboreans, whose 
year was thus divided, at the equinoxes, into a 
six months’ day and .a six months’ night, and 
they were therefore said to sow in the morning, 
to reap at noon, to gather their fruits in the 
eyening, and to store them up at night: how, 
too, their natural life lasted 1000 years, but if 
any of them was satiated with its unbroken 
enjoyment, he threw himself, crowned and 
anointed, from a sacred rock into the sea (Strab. 
p. 711; Plin, iv. 82). The Delian legends told 
of offerings sent to Apollo by the Hyberboreans, 
first by the hands of virgins named Arge and 
Opis (or Hecaérge), and then by Laodice and 
Hyperoche, escorted by five men called Per- 
phereés; and lastly, as their messengers did not 
return, they sent the offerings packed in wheat- 
straw, and the sacred package was forwarded 
from people to people till it reached Delos. 
Pausanias cites the old Delian hymns ascribed 
to Olen as saying that a shrine made of wax and 
feathers was sent by Apollo to the Hyperboreans, 
apparently to Delphi (Paus. x. 5). Hence it 
would seem that they were originally regarded 
as Delphians, and the Aevica) kdpar who were sup- 
posed to aid Delphi against the Gauls may have 
been the Hyperborean maidens Laodice and 
Hyperoche (Paus. i. 4, 4, x. 28,1; Cie. Div. i. 37, 
81). The notion that they dwelt in the extreme 
north ‘beyond the influence of the north wind,’ 
may have arisen from the derivation of their 
name (now generally rejected) §mép—Bopéas. 
Herodotus says that Aristeas placed them in a 
gold-producing country (Ural Mowntains ?) 
near the Arimaspi (Hdt. iv. 13); but the older 
legends seem to connect them with the lands of 
the sun in the south-west or south-east (Pind. 
Pyth. x. 80; Aesch. Pr. 805), and when Pindar 
speaks of the sources of the Ister as their dwell- 
ing (Ol. iii. 14, viii. 47 ; Isthm. v. 22), he probably 
meant to express the extreme west; but un- 
questionably they were eventually conceived as 
dwelling far in the north, and their name meant 
northerly, as when Virgil and Horace speak 
of the ‘Hyperboreae orae’ and ‘Hyperborei 
campi.’ Some modern writers derive their name 
from wdmép—ipos=‘beyond the mountains’: 
others connect the word with pépw, as though 
for treppéepera:, so that the name meant ‘the 
bringers of offerings to Apollo’ in its original, 
and ‘northern’ only in its later, use. 

Hyperboréi Montes was originally the mythi- 
cal name of an imaginary range of mountains 
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in the N. of the earth [Hyprrsorer], and 
was afterwards applied by the geographers to 
various chains, as, for example, the Caucasus, 
the Rhipaei Montes, and others. 

| Hyperides (‘YrepelSns or “Yrepldns), one of 
the ten Attic orators, was the son of Glaucippus, 
and belonged to the Attic demus of Collytus. 
He was a pupil of Isocrates, and a friend and 
fellow-pupil of Lycurgus. He is first mentioned 
B.c. 860, when he prosecuted Autocles for 
treason in a Thracian command. About B.c. 
858 he and his son equipped two triremes at 
their own expense in order to serve against 
Huboea. From the peace of 346 till 824 he aided 
Demosthenes in the patriotic struggle against 
Macedon. After the death of Alexander (828) 
Hyperides took an active part in organising 
that confederacy of the Greeks ayainst Anti- 
pater which produced the Lamian war. Upon 
the defeat of the confederates at the battle of 
Crannon in the following year (322), Hyperides 
fled to Aegina, where he was slain by the 
emissaries of Antipater. His oratory, holding 
a middle place between that of Lysias and 
Demosthenes, combined vigour with grace and 
wit, and is remarkable also for its pathetic 
passages. Longinus (de Suwblim. 34) ranks him 
very high for all these qualities. Out of the 
77 orations attributed to Hyperides, until the 
middle of this century none were known to be 
extant, but in 1847 and succeeding years the 
greater part of the speech For Huaenippus 
and of the Funeral Oration on those who fell 
in the Lamian war, and (in 1892) most of the 
speech Against Athenagoras, and parts of those 
Against Demosthenes and For Lycophron were 
recoyered from papyri found in Egypt. Ed. 

©. Babington, 1853; Blass, Lips. 1869. 

Hypérion (‘Yrepiwy), a Titan, son of Uranus 
and Ge, and married to his sister Thia, or 
Euryphaessa, by whom he became the father 
of Helios, Selene, and Kos. [Hxxios.] 

Hypermnestra (‘Yrepuviotpa). 1. Daughter 
of Thestius and Eurythemis, wife of Oicles, 
and mother of Amphiaraus.—2. One of the 
daughters of Danaus and wife of Lynceus. 
[Danaus ; Lyncxrvs.] 

Hyphasis or Hypasis or Hypanis (“Tdaois, 
“Tracts, “Travis: Beeas, and Gharra), a river 
of India. [Hypaspzs.] 

Hypius (“Ymos), a river and mountain in 
Bithynia. 

Hypsas (“YwWas), two rivers on the S. coast 
of Sicily, one between Selinus and Thermae 
Selinuntiae (now Belict) and the other near 
Agrigentum (now Fiume Drago). 

Hypseus (‘Twevs), son of Penéus and Creusa, 
was king of the Lapithae, and father of Cyrene 
(Pind. Pyth. ix. 18; Paus. ix. 34, 5). 

Hypsicles (‘YyixAjs), of Alexandria, a Greek 
mathematician, usually said to have lived about 
A.D. 160, but ought not to be placed earlier than 
A.D. 550. His only extant work is entitled Mep) 
THs Tav Cwdlwy avapopas, published with the 
Optics of Heliodorus at Paris, 1567. He is sup- 
posed to have added the 14th and 15th books to 
the Elements of Euclid. 

Hypsipylé (‘YyirdaAn), daughter of Thoas, 
king of Lemnos. When the Lemnian women 
killed all the men in the island, because they 
had taken some female Thracian slaves to their 
beds, Hypsipyle saved her father. [Txoas.] 
She then became queen of Lemnos; and when 
the Argonauts landed there shortly afterwards, 
she bore twin sons to Jason, Euneus and 
Nebrophonus, also called Deiphilus or Thoas. 
[Jason.] The Lemnian women subsequently 
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discovered that Thoas was alive, whereupon 
they compelled Hypsipyle to quit the island. 
On her flight she was taken prisoner by pirates 
and sold to the Nemean king Lycurgus, who 
intrusted to her care his son Archemorus or 
Opheltes. [ARcHEMORUS.] 

Hypsiis (‘Yiovs, -otvros), a town in Arcadia, 
on a mountain of the same name. = 

Hyreania (‘pravia: “Ypxdvios, Hyrcinus: 
Mazanderan), a province of the ancient Per- 
sian Empire, on the 8. and SH. shores of the 
Caspian or Hyrcanian Sea, and separated by 
mountains on the W.,S., and E., from Media, 
Parthia, and Margiana. Its valleys were very 
fertile; and it flourished most under the Par- 
thiang, whose kings often resided in it during 
the summer. (Strab. p. 508.) 

Hyrcanum or -ium Mare. [Casprum Manre.] 

Hyreanus (‘Ypravds). 1. Joannes, prince 
and high-priest of the Jews, was the son and 
successor of Simon Maccabaeus. He succeeded 
to his father’s power B.c. 185. He was at first 
engaged in war with Antiochus VII. Sidetes, 
who invaded Judaea, and laid siege to Jerusalem. 
In 183 he concluded a peace with Antiochus, 
on the condition of paying an annual tribute. 
In 109 Hyrcanus took Samaria, and razed it 
to the ground. He died in 106. Although he 
did not assume the title of king, he may be 
regarded as the founder of the monarchy of 
Judaea, which continued in his family till the 
accession of Herod. (Jos. Ant. xiii. 7-9.)— 
2. High-priest and king of the Jews, was 
the eldest son of Alexander Jannaeus. On 
the death of Alexander (78) the royal autho- 
rity devolved upon Alexandra, his wife, who 
appointed Hyrcanus to the high-priesthood ; 
and upon her death in 69, Hyrcanus suc- 
ceeded to the sovereignty, but was attacked 
by his younger brother, Aristobulus, in the fol- 
lowing year (68), and, being driven from the 
throne, took refuge with Aretas, king of Arabia 
Petraea. That monarch assembled an army, 
with which he invaded Judaea. Aristobulus, 
however, gained over by bribes and promises 
Pompey’s lieutenant, M. Scaurus, who now 
ordered Aretas and Hyrcanus to withdraw from 
Judaea (64). The next year Pompey himself 
arrived in Syria: he reversed the decision of 
Scaurus, carried away Aristobulus as a prisoner 
to Rome, and reinstated Hyrcanus in the high- 
priesthood, with the authority, though not the 
name, of royalty; but Alexander, the son of 
Aristobulus, and subsequently Aristobulus him- 
self, escaped from Rome, and excited revolts, 
which were only quelled by the assistance of 
the Romans. The real government was now 
in the hands of Antipater, the father of Herod, 
who aided Caesar during the Alexandrian war 
(47), and was made procurator of Judaea. 
Antipater was poisoned by the contrivance of 
Hyrcanus (43); but Herod succeeded to his 
father’s power. The Parthians, on their inva- 
sion of Syria, carried away Hyrcanus as prisoner 
(40). He was treated with much liberality 
by the Parthian king, and allowed to live in 
freedom at Babylon. Here he remained for 
some years; but having at length received an 
invitation from Herod, who had meanwhile 
established himself on the throne of Judaea, he 
returned to Jerusalem. He was treated with 
respect by Herod till the battle of Actium; 
when Herod, fearing lest Augustus might place 
Hyrcanus on the throne, accused him of a 
treasonable correspondence with the king of 
Arabia, and put him to death (30). (Jos. Ant. 
xiv. 5-13, xv. 2,6; Dio Cass. xlviii. 26.) 
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486 HYRIA 
VY Hyria (‘Tpla: “Ypets, ‘Ypidrys). 1, A town 


in Boeotia, near Tanagra, was in the earliest’ 


times a place of importance, but afterwards 
sank into insignificance (Strab. pp. 404, 408). — 
2, A town in Apulia. [Uri] 

Hyrieus (‘Ypievs), son of Poseidon and Al- 
cyone, king of Hyria in Boeotia, husband of 
Clonia, and father of Nycteus, Lycus, and Orion. 
Respceting his treasures see AGAMEDES. 

Hyrmina (‘Ypyivn), a town in Elis, mentioned 
by Homer, but of which all trace had dis- 
appeared in the time of Strabo (Strab. p. 341). 
Near it was the promontory Hyrmina or Hor- 
mina (C. Chiarenza). 

Hyrminé (‘Ypuivn), daughter of Neleus, or 
Nycteus, wife of Phorbas, and mother of Actor. 

Hyrtacus (“Ypraxos). 1, A Trojan, to whom 
Priam gave his first wife Arisba, when he 
married Hecuba. Homer makes him the father 
of Asius, hence called Hyrtacides (Il. ii. 837). 
—2. Father of Nisus (Verg. Aen. ix. 177).— 
3, Father of Hippocoon (Verg. Aen. v. 492). 

Hysiae (‘Youai). 1. (‘Yo.drns), a town in 
Argolis, 8. of Argos, destroyed by the Spartans 
in the Peloponnesian war (Thue. y. 83).—2. 
(‘Youevs), a town in Boeotia, EH. of Plataeae, 
called by Herodotus (v. 74) a demus of Attica, 
but probably belonging to Plataeae. 

Hystaspes (‘Yordomys). 1. Son of Arsames, 
and father of Darius I., was a member of the 
Persian royal house of the Achaemenidae. 
He was satrap of Persis under Cambyses, and 
probably under Cyrus also. (Hdt. i. 209, iii. 70, 
lv. 88, vii. 224.)—2, Son of Darius I. and 
Atossa (Hdt, vii. 64). 


I. 


Vv Iacchus. [Drionysus, p. 296, a.] 

Iadéra or Iader (Iadertinus: Old Zara), a 
town on the coast of Illyricum, with a good 
harbour, and a Roman colony under the name 
of ‘Colonia Claudia Augusta Felix’ (Plin. iii. 
140; OC. 1. L. iii. 2909). : 

Talémus (IdAeuos), a similar personification 
to that of Linus, and hence called a son of 
Apollo and Calliope (and consequently brother 
of Hymenaeusand Orpheus). He was regarded 
as the inventor of the song Ialemus, which was 
a kind of dirge, and is only mentioned as sung 
on most melancholy occasions. (Pind. F7.; 
Schol. ad Eur. Ov. 1391, ad Suppl. 281, ad Rhes. 
982). The dirges both of Linus and Ialemus 
seem to be the lamentation for death alike of 
vegetation and of early manhood, and the myths 
probably grew out of the rites which succeeded 
the harvest, when the plant life was dying away 
as winter drew near. 

Ialménus (’IdAmevos), son of Ares and Asty- 
oche, and brother of Ascalaphus, was a native 
of the Boeotian Orchomenos. He was one of 
the Argonauts and a suitor of Helena. After 
the destruction of Troy, he wandered about 
with the Orchomenians, and founded ‘colonies 
in Colchis. (JI. ii. 512, Apollod. iii. 10,8; Paus. 
ix. 87; Strab. p. 416.) 

Talysus (IdAvoos: Philerimos), one of the 
three very ancient Dorian cities in the island of 
Rhodes, and one of the six original members of 
the Dorian Hexapolis [Dorts], stood on the 
NW. coast of the island, about sixty stadia SW. 
of Rhodes. It is said to have derived its name 
from the mythical Ialysus, son of Cercaphus, 
and grandson of Helios. (Pind. Ol. vii. 74; 
Diod. v.57; Strab. p. 654. For its pottery, see 
Ruovvs.) 
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També (Idun), a Thracian woman, daughter 
of Pan and Echo, and a slave of Metanira, 
When Demeter, in search of her daughter, 
arrived ih Attica, and visited the house of 
Metanira, Iambe cheered the mournful goddess 
by her jokes (Hymn. ad Dem. vy. 195). The 
custom of jests and mockeries in the Hleusinian 
procession was said to commemorate this 
(Diod. vy. 4; Apollod. i. 5, 1). There can be 
little doubt that the converse was the order of 
events, and that the story of Iambe grew out of 
the practise of jeering in the procession, which 
was called iauBiCeuv. 

Iamblichus (IduBaryos). 1. A Syrian who 
lived in the time of the emperor Trajan, wrote 
a romance in the Greek language, entitled 
Babylonica, The work itself is lost, but an 
epitome of it is preserved by Photius —2. A 
celebrated Neo-Platonic philosopher, was born 
at Chalcis in Coele-Syria. He died in the 
reign of Constantine the Great, probably before 
A.D. 838. He was inferior in judgment and 
learning to the earlier Neo-Platonists, Plotinus 
and Porphyry; and he introduced into his 
system a great deal of Oriental mystery and 
magic, gaining for himself from his disciples the 
reputation of working miracles. JIamblichus 
wrote (among many other works which have 
perished) a treatise Mep) Tv@aydépou aipéoews, 
on the philosophy of Pythagoras. It was in- 
tended as a preparation for the study of Plato, 
and consisted originally of ten books, of which 
four are extant. The first book contains an 
account of the life of Pythagoras, and though 
compiled without care, it is yet of value, as the 
other works from which it is taken are lost. 
Edited by Kuster, Amsterd. 1707, and by 
Kiessling, Lips. 1815: the Life of Pythagoras 
by Westermann, 1850. Two other works, Ta 
Oeoroyovueva apiOuntixjs, on mystic numbers 
(ed. by Ast, Lips. 1817), and Mep) pvaornplov, 
on the mysteries of Egyptian and Chaldaean 
theology (ed. by Parthey, Berl. 1857), are 
wrongly attributed to him.—3. A later philo- 
sopher of the same name, contemporary with 
the emperor Julian (Julian, Hp. 84, 40). 

Iamidae. [Iamus.] 

Tamnia (Iduveia, lauvia: "lapvelrns: O. T. 
Jabneel, Jabneh: Ibneh or Gabneh), a con- 
siderable city of Palestine, between Diospolis 
and Azotus, near the coast, with a good har- 
bour (Strab. p. 759). 

Iamus (“Iauos), son of Apollo and Eyadne, 
received the art of prophecy from his father, and 
was regarded as the ancestor of the famous 
family of seers, the Iamidae at Olympia. The 
story says that, being deserted by his mother 
for a time, he was fed with honey by two snakes, 
and was called Iamus because he was found 
lying in a bed of violets. Apollo afterwards 
led him to Olympia and gave him prophetic 
power. (Pind. Ol. vi. 28-70; Paus. vi. 2, 3.) 

Ianira (Idve:pa), one of the Nereids. 

Ianthé (Idv@y). 1. Daughter of Oceanus and 
Tethys, and one of the playmates of Persephone 
(Paus. iv. 80, 8; Hes. Th. 349).—2. Daughter 
of Telestes of Crete, beloved by Iputs. 

Vv Tapétus (Iamerds), one of the Titans, son of 
Uranus and Ge, married Asia or Clymene, the 
daughter of his brother Oceanus, and became 
by her the father of Atlas, Prometheus, Epi- 
metheus, and Menoetius (Hes. Th. 507). In 
Homer (Il. viii. 479) he is mentioned only 
as a Titan, imprisoned with Cronus in Tar- 
tarus. Being the father of Prometheus, he was 
grandfather of Deucalion, who was regarded by 
the Greeks as the progenitor of the human race, 
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and Iapetus himself seems to have been 
looked upon as progenitor of the older race of 
mankind under Cronus. His descendants, Pro- 
metheus, Atlas, and others, are often designated 
by the patronymics Iapetidae (-es), Iapetioni- 
dae (es), and the feminine Iapetionis. 

“ Tapydes (Idmvdes or *Idzodes), a warlike and 
barbarous people in the N. of Illyricum, be- 
tween the rivers Arsia and Tedanius, were a 
mixed race, partly Illyrian and partly Celtic, 
who tattooed their bodies (Strab. pp. 318-815). 
They were subdued by Augustus. Their coun- 
try was called Iapydia. 

lapygia (lamuvyia: Idauyes), the name given 
by the Greeks to the 8. of Apulia, from Taren- 
tum and Brundusium to the feioma: Iapygium 

(C. Leuca) ; though it is sometimes applied to 

the whole of Apulia. [Aputia.] The name is 

derived from the mythical Iapyx. 

“ Tapyx (Idzvt). 1. Son of Lycaon and brother 

of Daunius and Peucetius, who went as leaders 

of a colony to Italy (Ant. Lib. 81). According 
to others, he was a Cretan, and a brother of 

Tcadius, or a son of Daedalus and a Cretan 

woman, from whom the Cretans who migrated 

to Italy derived the name of Iapyges (Serv. ad 

Aen. ili. 832).—2, The WNW. wind, blowing off 

the coast of lapygia (Apulia), in the 8S. of Italy, 

and consequently favourable to persons crossing 
over to Greece. It was the same as the dp- 
yearns of the Greeks, 

Iarbas or Hiarbas, king of the Gaetulians, 
and son of Jupiter Ammon by a Libyan nymph, 
sued in vain for the hand of Dido in marriage 
(Verg. Aen. iv. 86, 196; Ov. Her. viii. 123 ; Juv. 
y.45; Just. xviii. 6). For details see Divo. 

Tardanes (lapdavns), a king of Lydia, and 
father of Omphale, who is hence called Iarda- 
nis (Apollod. ii. 6, 8). 

Iardanes or Iardanus (Iapddvns, "Idpdavos). 
1, (Jardan), a river in Elis (Strab. p. 342; 
Pausi v. 5, 9).—2. A river in the N. of Crete, 
which flowed near Cydonia (Paus. vi. 21, 6). 


x 


Tasion or Iasius (‘Iactwy, Idov0s), in Homer’) 


(Od. v. 125) is mentioned as a mortal who won 
the love of Demeter in a thrice-ploughed field 
(rpimoAos). Homer alone adds that Zeus killed 
him with a thunderbolt. In Hesiod the scene 
of his union with Demeter is Crete, and the son 
born to them was Plutus (Lh. 969). It would 
seem that the original Iasion was a local Pelas- 
gic deity of Crete, and the myth signifies the 
adoption of agriculture by the people and the 
consequent wealth; in respect of which De- 
meter became the chief deity in their rites and 
Tasion subordinate (cf. Ov. Met. ix. 422, Am. 
lii. 10, 25; Apollod. iii. 12,1). He is represented 
as being the son of Zeus and Electra, the 
daughter of Atlas, in a different legend, which 
connects him with Samothrace, in which island 
Demeter, haying met him at the marriage of 
Harmonia, instructs him in the mysteries 
(Diod. yv. 48). A third version gives an Italian 
origin to him and his brother, Dardanus, who are 
sons of Electra and Corythus, the founder of 
Cortona (Verg. Aen. iii. 167; Serv. ad loc.). 
Tasis, z.c. Atalante, the daughter of Iasius. 
Taso (laod), i.e. Recovery, a daughter of 
Asclepius, or Amphiaraus, and sister of Hygiea, 
was worshipped as the goddess of recovery. 
~Iassius or Iassicus Sinus (Iaoixds xéAmos: 
Gulf of Mandeliyeh), a large gulf on the W. 
coast of Caria, between the peninsulae of Mile- 
tus and Myndus ; named after the city of Iassus, 
and called Bargylieticus Sinus (BapyvAintikds 
«éArros) from another city, Bargylia. 
-Iassus or Iasus (“Iacgos, “lacos: “lacevs: 
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Asyn-Kalessi, Ru.), a city of Caria, on the 
Tassius Sinus, founded by Argives and colonise’t 
by Milesians (Thue. viii. 28; Strab. p. 658). 

Iasus ("Iacos). 1. An Arcadian, son of Lycur- 
gus and Cleophile or EKurynome, brother of 
Ancaeus, husband of Clymene, the daughter 
of Minyas, and father of Atalante (Apollod. iii. 
9,2). He is likewise called Iasius—2, Father 
of Amphion, and king of the Minyans. 

lazyges (Id¢vyes), a powerful Sarmatian 
people, who originally dwelt on the coast of the 
Pontus Euxinus and the Palus Maeotis, but in 
the reign of Claudius settled near the Quadi in 
Dacia, in the country bounded by the Danube, 
the Theiss, and the Sarmatian mountains. They 
are called from this migration Lazyges Metanas- 
tae; but sometimes called Sarmatae Iazyges 
or simply Sarmatae. They were in alliance 
with the Quadi, with whom they frequently at- 
tacked the Roman dominions, especially Moesia 
and Pannonia. In the fifth century they were 
conquered by the Goths. (Strab. pp. 294, 306.) 

Ibéria (I8npia: S. part of Georgia), a coun- 
try of Asia, in the centre of the isthmus between 
the Black and Caspian Seas, was surrounded on 
every side by mountains, through which there 
were only four passes. Sheltered by these 
mountains and watered by the Cyrus (Kowr) and 
its upper tributaries, it was framed for fertility, 
and its inhabitants, Ibéres (“I8npes) or Ibéri, 
whom the ancients believed to be of the same 
family as the Assyrians and Medes, were an 
agricultural people, more civilised than their 
neighbours in Colchis and Albania. They were 
divided into four castes: (1) the nobles, from 
whom two kings were chosen; (2) the priests, 
who were also the magistrates; (3) the soldiers 
and husbandmen ; (4) the slaves, who performed 
all public and mechanical work. The Romans 
first became acquainted with the country 


| through the expedition of Pompey, in B.c. 65; 


and under Trajan it was subjected to Rome. 
In the fifth century it was conquered by the 
Persian king, Sapor. (Strab. pp. 499-501; Plin. 
vi. 29..—No connexion can be traced between 


_ the Iberians of Asia and those of Spain. 


» Ibéria. [Hispanta.] 

Tbérus (*I8npos or “IBnp: Hbro), the principal 
river of the NE. of Spain, rises among the 
mountains of the Cantabri near Juliobriga, 
flows SE. through a great plain between the 
Pyrenees and the M. Idubeda, and falls into 
the Mediterranean, near Dertosa, after forming 
a Delta. 

Ibycus (“IBvros), a Greek lyric poet, was a 
native of Rhegium, and spent the best part of 
his life at Samos, at the court of Polycrates, 
about B.c. 540. It is related that travelling 
through a desert place near Corinth, he was 
murdered by robbers, but before he died he 
called upon a flock of cranes that happened to 
fly over him to avenge his death. Soon after- 
wards, when the people of Corinth were assem- 
bled in the theatre, the cranes appeared; and 
one of the murderers, who happened to be 
present, cried out involuntarily, ‘ Behold the 
avengers of Ibycus :’ and thus were the authors 
of the crime detected. The phrase of ai’IBvxou 
yépavot passed into a proverb. (Suid. s.v.; 
Antip. Sid. Hp. 78; Plut. de Garrul. p. 610.) 
The poetry of Ibycus consisted partly of 
choral odes or hymns on epic subjects, partly 
of love songs, and partook largely of the im- 
petuosity of his character (Cic. Tusc. iv. 338, 
71). His remains are edited by Schneidewin, 
Gotting. 1833, and in Bergk’s Poét. Lyr. 

Icaria or Iearius (Ikapia, Ixapios: *Ikaptevs), 
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a mountain and a denus in Attica, belonging 
to the tribe Aegeis. See foll. art. 

Icarius (Ixdpios), also called Icarus or Ica- 
rion, 1. An Athenian, who lived in the reign 
of Pandion, and hospitably received Dionysus 
on his arrival in Attica. The god in return 
taught him the cultivation of the vine. Icarius 
made a present of some wine to peasants, who 
became intoxicated by it, and thinking that 
they were poisoned by Icarius, slew him, and 
threw his body into a well, or buried it under a 
tree. His daughter, Hrigone, after a long 
search, found his grave, to which she was con- 
ducted by his faithful dog Maera. From grief 
she hanged herself on the tree under which he 
was buried. [In Ht. Mag. Aletis is said to be 
another name for Erigone, given to her because 
of her wanderings. It has been suggested 
that this was a corruption of dAeirns, and that 
the original was a propitiatory sacrifice of a 
maiden.| Zeus or Dionysus placed her and 
Icarius among the stars, making Erigone the 
Virgin, Icarius Bodtes or Arcturus, and Maera 
Procyon or the Little Dog. Hence the latter is 
called Icarius canis. The god then punished 
the ungrateful Athenians with madness, in 
which condition the Athenian maidens hanged 
themselves as Hrigone had done. The Athe- 
nians propitiated Icarius and Hrigone by the 
institution of the festival of the Aeora. For 
the origin and meaning of the myth see p. 296, 
a; and cf. Dict. of Ant, art. Aeora, Oscilla. 
The connexion of the dog with the story is 
probably that the burning up of the vines in 
the hot season of the dog-star was to be averted 
by the rites. (Apollod. iii. 14,7; Paus. i.2, 4; 
Hyg. Fab. 130, Ast. ii. 4, 5; Ov. Met. vi. 126, 
x 451.)—2. A Lacedaemonian, son of Perieres 
and Gorgophone, and brother of Tyndareus. 
Others called him grandson of Perieres, and 
son of Oebalus. When Icarius and Tyndareus 
were expelled from Lacedaemon by their half 
brother, Hippocoon, Icarius went to Acarnania, 
and there became the father of Penelope, and 
of several other children, He afterwards 
returned to Lacedaemon. Since there were 
many suitors for the hand of Penelope, he 
promised to give her to the hero who should 
conquer in afoot-race, Odysseus won the prize, 
and was betrothed to Penelope. Icarius tried 
to persuade his daughter to remain with him and 
not accompany Odysseus to Ithaca. Odysseus 
allowed her to do as she pleased, whereupon 
she covered her face with her veil to hide her 
blushes, and thus intimated that she would 
follow her husband. Icarius then desisted 
from further entreaties, and erected a statue of 
Modesty on the spot. (Paus. iii. 1, 4; Apollod. 
i, 9, 5, iii. 10, 8; Schol. ad Od. xv. 16.) 

Icarus (“Ikapos), son of Daedalus. 
DALUS. | 

Icarus or Iearia (“Ikapos, "Ikapia: Nikaria), 
an island of the Aegaean sea, one of the 
Sporades, W. of Samos; called also Doliche 
(S0ArXH, i.e. long island). Its commor name, 
and that of the surrounding sea, Icarium 
Mare, were derived from the myth of Icarus. 
[Dazpatus.] It was first colonised by the Mile- 
sians, but afterwards belonged to the Samians, 
who fed their herds on its rich pastures. (Strab. 
pp. 124, 766; Thuc. iii. 92; Hdt. vi. 95.) 

_Iccius, a friend of Horace, who addressed to 
him an ode (Od. i. 29), and an epistle (Ep. 
1.12). The ode was written in B.c. 25, when 
Iccius was preparing to join Aelius Gallus in 
his expedition to Arabia. The epistle was 
composed about ten years afterwards, when 


[Daz- 


IDA 


Iccius had become Vipsanius Agrippa’s steward 
in Sicily. In both poems Horace reprehends 
the inordinate desire for wealth. 

Icéni, ‘called Siméni (Siuevol) by Ptolemy, 
a numerous and powerful people in Britain, 
who dwelt N. of the Trinobantes, in the modern 
counties of Suffolk and Norfolk. Their revolt 
from the Romans, under their heroic queen 
Boudicca or Boadicéa, is celebrated in history. 
Bovpicca; Brirannta.] Their chief town was 

enta Icenorum (Caister), about three miles 
from Norwich. 

Ichnae (Ixva: “Ixvaios). 1. A town in 
Bottiaea in Macedonia, near the mouth of the 
Axius.—2. A town in Phthiotis in Thessaly, 
celebrated for its worship of Themis, who was 
hence surnamed Ichnaea (Strab, p. 485). 

Ichnae or Ischnae (“Ixva, “Ioxvau), a Greek 
city in the N. of Mesopotamia, founded by the 
Macedonians, was the scene of the first battle 
between Crassus and the Parthians, in which 
the former gained the victory. [Crassus.] 

Ichthyophagi (Iy6vopdyor, ie. Hish-eaters), 
was a vague descriptive name given to various 
peoples on the coasts of Asia and Africa, of whom 
the ancients knew but little. Thus we find Ich- 
thyophagi: (1) in the extreme SE. of Asia, in 
the country of the Sinae: (2) on the coast of 
GEDROSIA: (8) on the NE. coast of Arabia Felix ; 
(4) in Africa, on the coast of the Red Sea, above 
Egypt: (5) on the W, coast of Africa, 

Icilius. 1. Sp., was one of the three envoys 
sent by the plebeians, after their secession to 
the Sacred Mount, to treat with the senate, 
B.c. 494. He was thrice elected tribune of the 
plebs: namely, in 492, 481, and 471. (Liv. ii. 
58; Dionys. vii. 26, ix. 43.)—2. L., a man of 
great energy and eloquence, was tribune of the 
plebs, 456, when he claimed for the tribunes 
the right of convoking the senate, and also 
carried the important law for the assignment of 
the Aventine (de Aventino publicando) to the 
plebs. In the following year (455), he was 
again elected tribune. He was one of the chief 
leaders in the outbreak against the decemvirs, 
449, Virginia had been betrothed to him, and 
to revenge her death Icilius hurried to the army 
which was carrying on the war against the 
Sabines, and prevailed upon them to desert the 
government. (Liv. iii. 44.) F 

Iconium (Indviov: Ikovieds: Koniyeh), the 
capital of Lycaonia, in Asia Minor (Xen. An. 
i. 2,19; Strab. p. 568; Cic. Fam. iii. 8,5), was, 
when visited by St. Paul, a flourishing city, 
with a mixed population of Jews and Greeks. 
It was made a colony by Claudius, and there- 
fore sometimes bore the name of Claudia, and 
the inhabitants KAavdeoviets: refounded by 
Hadrian, and therefore also called Col. Aelia 
Iconiensis; in the middle ages one of the 
greatest cities of Asia Minor, and important in 
the history of the crusades, 

Ictinus (Incrivos), a contemporary of Peri- 
cles, was the architect of two of the most cele- 
brated of the Greek temples—namely, the 
great temple of Athene, on the acropolis of 
Athens, called the Parthenon, and the temple 
of Apollo Epicurius, near Phigalia in Arcadia. 
Callicrates was associated with Ictinus in 
building the Parthenon. Ictinus also built 
part of the Hall of Initiation at Eleusis. [ELEv- 
sis; PARTHENON; Puicatta.] 

. Ida ("15n, Dor. “15a). 1. (Ida, or Kas-Dagh), 
a mountain range of Mysia, in Asia Minor, 
which formed the S. boundary of the Troad ; 
extending from Lectum Pr. in the SW. corner 
of the Troad, eastwards along the north side of 
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the Gulf of Adramyttium, and further east in 
the centre of Mysia. Its highest summits were 
Cotylus on the north, and Gargara on the 
south: the latter is about 5000 feet high, and 
is often capped with snow. Lower down, the 
slopes of the mountain are well-wooded; and 
lower still, they form fertile fields and valleys. 
The sources of the Scamander and the Aese- 
pus, besides other rivers and numerous brooks, 
are on Ida. The mountain is celebrated in 
mythology as the scene of the rape of Gany- 
mede, whom Ovid (Fast. ii. 145), calls Idaews 
puer, and of the judgment of Paris, who is 
called Idaeus judea by Ovid (Fast. vi. 44), 
and Idaeus pastor by Cicero (ad Atté. i. 18). 
In Homer, too, its summit is the place from 
which the gods watch the battles in the plain 
of Troy (Zl. viii. 47). Ida was also an ancient 
seat of the worship of Cybele, who obtained 
from it the name of Idaea Mater (Strab. p. 
469).—2. (Psilorati), a mountain in the centre 
of Crete, belonging to the mountain range 
which runs through the whole length of the 
island. Mt. Ida is 7674 feet above the level of 
the sea. (Strab. pp. 472, 604.) It was connected 
with the worship of Zeus; said to have been 
brought up in acave in this mountain. [Znvs.] 

Idaea Mater. [Ruza.] 

Idaei Dactyli. [Dacryzt.] 
v Idalium (1ddAcov), a town in Cyprus, sacred 
to Venus, who hence bore the surname Idalia. 

Idas (“Idas), son of Aphareus and Arene, the 
daughter of Oebalus, brother of Lynceus, hus- 
band of Marpessa, and father of Cleopatra or 


Aleyone. From the name of their father, Idas 
and Lynceus are called Apharetidae and 
Apharidae. (Ap. Rh.i. 485; Pind. Nem. x. 


121.) Apollo was in love with Marpessa, the 
daughter of Evenus, but Idas carried her off 
in a winged chariot which Poseidon had given 
him. Eyenus could not overtake Idas, but 
Apollo found him in Megsene, and took the 
maiden from him. The lovers fought for her 
possession, but Zeus separated.them, and left 
the decision with Marpessa, who chose Idas 
from fear lest Apollo should desert her if she 
grew old. (Zl. ix. 584; Apollod. i. 7, 8.) The 
Apharetidae also took part in the Calydonian 
hunt, and in the expedition of the Argonauts. 
But the most celebrated part of their story is 
their battle with the Dioscuri, Castor and 
Pollux, which is related elsewhere [p. 298]. 

Idistavisus Campus, a plain in Germany near 
the Weser, probably near the Porta Westphalica, 
between Rinteln and Hauwsberge, memorable 
for the victory of Germanicus over the Cherusci, 
A.D. 16 (Tac. Ann. ii. 16). 

Idmon (*Iduwv), son of Apollo and Asteria, or 
Cyrene, was a soothsayer, and accompanied the 
Argonauts, although he knew beforehand that 
death awaited him. He was killed in the 
country of the Mariandynians by a boar or a 
serpent ; according to others, he died there of a 
disease. (Ap. Rh. i. 189, ii.815; Hyg. Fab. 14.) 

Idéméneus (Idoueveds). 1. Son of the Cretan 
Deucalion, and grandson of Minos and Pasiphae, 
was king of Crete. He is sometimes called 
Lyctius or Cnossius, from the Cretan towns of 
Lyctus and Cnossus. (JJ. xiii. 807, 446; Verg. 
Aen. iii. 401; Diod. v. 79.) He was one of the 
suitors of Helen; and in conjunction with 
Meriones, the son of his half-brother Molus, he 
led the Cretans in eighty ships against Troy. 
He was one of the bravest heroes in the Trojan 
war, and distinguished himself especially in 
the battle near the ships. (IJ. ii. 645, iii. 230, iv. 
£51, y. 48, vii. 165, xiii. 361, xvi. 345.) Accord- 
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ing to Homer, Idomeneus returned home in 
safety after the fall of Troy (Od. iii. 191). 
His tomb was preserved at Cnossus, where he 
was honoured in conjunction with Meriones 
(Diod. vy. 79). Later traditions relate that once 
in a storm he yowed to sacrifice to Poseidon 
whatever he should first meet on his landing, 
if the god would grant him a safe return. This 
was his own son, whom he accordingly sacri- 
ficed. As Crete was thereupon visited by a 
plague, the Cretans expelled Idomeneus. He 
went to Italy, where he settled in Calabria, and 
built a temple to Athene. From thence he is 
said to have migrated again to Colophon, on 
the coast of Asia. (Verg. Aen. iii. 121, 400, 531; 
Serv. ad loc.; Strab. p. 480.)—2. Of Lampsacus, 
a friend and disciple of Epicurus, flourished 
about B.C. 310-270. He wrote philosophical and 
historical works, all of which are lost. (Diog. 
Laért. x. 23; Strab. p. 589; Athen. p. 532.) 

Idéthéa (Eido0¢a), daughter of Proteus, taught 
Menelaus how he might secure her father, and 
compel him to show how he might reach home 
(Od. iv.). 

Idrieus or Hidrieus (Idpievs, “Idpievs), king 
of Caria, second son of Hecatomnus, succeeded 
to the throne on the death of Artemisia in B.c. 
851. Hedied in 844, leaving the kingdom to his 
sister Apa, whom he had married. (Diod. xvi, 
42, 69; Strab. p. 656.) 

Idubéda (Sverra de Oca and Lorenzo), a 
range of mountains in Spain, forms the §. 
boundary of the plain of the Ebro, and runs 
SE. to the Mediterranean. 

Idiimaea (Idovmata), is the Greek form of 
the scriptural name Edom, but the terms are 
not precisely equivalent. In the O. T., and in 
the time before the Babylonish captivity of 
the Jews, Edom is the district of Mt. Seir—that 
is, the mountainous region extending N. and 8. 
from the Dead Sea to the E. head of the Red 
Sea. The decline of the kingdom of Judaea 
enabled the Edomites to extend their power to 
the NW. as far as Hebron, while their original 
territory was taken possession of by the Na- 
bathaean Arabs. Thus the Idumaea of the 
later Jewish, and of the Roman, history is the 
S. part of Judaea, and a small portion of the 
N. of Arabia Petraea, extending NW. and SH. 
from the Mediterranean to the W. side of Mt. 
Seir. [For the rise of the Idumaean dynasty 
in Judaea see ANTIPATER, Hrroprs.| The 
Roman poets use Idumaea and Judaea as equi- 
valent terms (Verg. Georg. iii. 12; Mart. ii. 2, 5). 

Idyia (Idvia), daughter of Oceanus and 
Tethys, and wife of the Colchian king Arrrns. 

Ierné, [Hisrrnti.] ‘ 

Tétae (‘Ieral: *Ierivos: Jato), a town in the 
interior of Sicily, on a mountain of the same, 
name, S. of Hyccara. ; 

Igilgili (Djidjelz), a town of Mauretania on 
the Sinus Numidicus, and a colony under Au- 
gustus (Plin. y. 21). i 

Igilium (Giglio), a small island off the 
Etruscan coast, opposite Cosa (Caes. B.C. i. 34). 

Ignatius, bishop of Antioch in a.p. 69. [Dict. 
of Christian Biography.) | at : 

Igitvium (Iguvinus, Iguvinas, -atis: Gubbio 
or Hugubio), an important town in Umbria, on 
the S. slope of the Apennines. On a moun- 
tain in the neighbourhood of this town was a 
celebrated temple of Jupiter, in the ruins of 
which were discovered, A.D. 1444, seven brazen 
tables, covered with Umbrian inscriptions, still 
preserved at Gubbio. These tables, called the 
Eugubian Tables, contain more than 1000 Um- 
brian words, and are of importance for a know- 
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ledge of the ancient languages of Italy. Edi- | 


tions by Huschke, 1859, and Breal, 1875. 

Ilaira or Hilaira (IAdeipa), daughter of 
Leucippus and Philodice, and sister of Phoebe. 
The two sisters are frequently mentioned by 
the poets under the name of Leucippidae. 
Both were carried off by the Dioscuri, and 
Tlaira became the wife of Castor. (Paus. il. 
22, 5, iii. 16, 1.) 

Tleracones, Ilercaonenses, or Illurgavon- 
enses, a people in Hispania Tarraconensis on 
the W. coast between the Ibérus and M. Idubéda. 
Their chief town was DERTOSA. 

lerda (Lerida), a town of Ilergétes in His- 
pania Tarraconensis, situated on a height above 
the river Sicoris (Segre), which was here crossed 
by a stone bridge. It was afterwards a Roman 
colony, but in the time of Ausonius had ceased 
to be a place of importance (Hp. xxy. 59.) Here 
Afranius and Petreius, the legates of Pompey, 
were defeated by Caesar (B.c. 49). (Caes. B.C. 
i. 41-45; Hor, Hp. i. 18, 20; Lucan, iy. 144.) 

Ilergétes, a people in Hispania Tarra- 
conensis, between the Iberus and the Pyrenees. 

Tlia or Rhea Silvia. [Romuuvs.] 

Ilici or Illice (Elche), a town of the Con- 
testani on the E. coast of Hispania Tarra- 
conensis, on the road from Carthago Nova to 
Valentia, was a colonia immunis (Ptol. ii. 6, 62; 
Plin. iii. 19). 

Ilienses, an ancient people in SarpInrA. 

Tliona (IAiéyvn), daughter of Priam and 
Hecuba, wife of Polymnestor or Polymestor, 
king of the Thracian Chersonesus, to whom she 
bore a son, Deipylus. At the beginning of the 
Trojan war her brother Polydorus was intrusted 
to her care, and she brought him up as her own 
son. For details see Ponyporus. Jliona was 
the name of one of the tragedies of Pacuvius. 
(Hor. Sat. ii. 3, 61.) 

Tlidneus (IAvoveds), a son of Niobe, whom 
Apollo would have liked to save, because he 
was praying; but the arrow was no longer 
under the control of the god. [N10BE.] 

Ilipa (Pennaftor), a town in Hispania Baetica, 
on the right bank of the Baetis (Strab. p. 141). 

Tlissus (IAicods, more rarely EiAicods), a 
small river in Attica, rises on the N. slope of 


Mt. Hymettus, flows on the EH. and 8. of Athens | 


and joins the Cephissus. Except after heavy 
rain it is nearly dry, as its waters are drawn off 
to supply the city. ; 

Ilithyia (EiAci@via), also called Elithyia, Le- 
thyia, or Eleutho, was the impersonation of the 
pain or (in the plural) of the pains of child- 
birth, and therefore, in the development of the 
myth, was worshipped independently as the 
goddess who came to the assistance of women 
in labour. When she was kindly disposed, she 
furthered the birth; but when she was angry, 
she protracted the labour. In Jl. xix. 119, the 
ElAci@uia: appear to have no personality, but in 
Il. xi. 271, they are called the daughters of Hera : 
in Hes. Th. 922, the daughters of Zeus and Hera 
(of. Pind. Nem. vii. 2; Apollod.i. 8,1). But as 
all moon-goddesses had influence over birth, so 
Dithyia is found in one myth connected, and 
at times identified, with Hera, in another with 
Artemis. Thus she is not always spoken of as 
the daughter of Hera, but is worshipped as 
Hera-Hlithyia and as Artemis-Ilithyia (cf. Juno- 
Lucina). For the same reason she was in some 
places identified with Aphrodite, who in one of 
her aspects was a moon-goddess; and this ex- 
plains the story (perhaps Lycian) in Olen’s 
Delian hymn that she was the mother of Eros 
(Paus. i. 18, 5, ix. 27, 2). According to the 
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Cretan legend Ilithyia was believed to have 
been born in a cave in the territory of Cnossus. 
From thence her worship spread over Delos 
and Attica. (Od. xix. 188; Strab. p. 476; Diod. 
v.92.) According to a Delian tradition Ilithyia 
was not born in Crete, but had come to Delos 
from the Hyperboreans, for the purpose of as- 
sisting Leto (Paus. i, 18, 5). Her connexion 
with the Fates (Pind. Ol. vi. 42, Nem. vii. 1) is 
due to the idea that the Fates also had control 
over the birth of a child [see also Horas]. 
Ilium, [TRoas. : 
Illibéris (IAA: Bepis). 1. (Tech), called Tichis 
or Techum by the Romans, a river in Gallia 
Narbonensis in the territory of the Sardones, 
rises in the Pyrenees and falls, after a short 
course, into the Mare Gallicum (Strab. p. 182). 
—2. (Hine), a town of the Santones, on the 
above-mentioned river, at the foot of the 
Pyrenees, was originally a place of importance, 
but afterwards insignificant. It was restored by 
Constantine, who changed its name into Heléna, 
whence the modern Hime. (Liv. xxi. 24.) 
Illiturgis or Illiturgi (Andujar), an im- 
portant town of the Turduli in Hispania 
Tarraconensis, situated on a steep rock near 
the Baetis, and on the road from Corduba to 
Castulo; destroyed by Scipio B.c. 210, but re- 
built, and received the name of Forum Julium 
(Liv. xxviii. 19, xxxiv. 10; Plin. iii. 10). 
Illyricum or Ilyris, more rarely Illyria (7d 
*TAAupixdv, *IAAupts, *IAAvpia), included, in its 
widest signification, all the land W.of Macedonia 
and E. of Italy and Rhaetia, extending S. as far 
as Hpirus, and N. as far as the valleys of the 
Savus and Dravus, and the junction of these 
rivers with the Danube. The wide extent of 
country was inhabited by numerous Illyrian 
tribes, all of whom were more or less barbarous. 
They were probably of the same origin as the 
Thracians, but some Celts were mingled with 
them. The country was divided into two parts: 
1. Illyris Barbara or Romana, the Roman 
province of Illyricum, extended along the 
Adriatic sea from Italy (Istria), from which 
it was separated by the Arsia, to the river Drilon, 
and was bounded on the E. by Macedonia and 
Moesia Superior, from which it was separated 
by the Drinus, and on the N. by Pannonia, 
from which it was separated by the Dravus. 
It thus comprehended a part of the modern 
Croatia, the whole of Dalmatia, almost the 
whole of Bosnia, and a part of Albania. It 
was divided in ancient times into three dis- 
tricts, according to the tribes by which it was 
inhabited :—Iapydia, the interior of the country 
on the N., from the Arsia to the Tedanius 
[IapypEs]; Liburnia, along the coast from the 
Arsia to the Titius [LrsurNn1]; and Dalmatia, 
S. of Liburnia, along the coast from the Titius 
to the Drilon. [Datmarra.] The Liburnians 
submitted at an early time to the Romans; but 
it was not till after the conquest of the Dal- 
matians in the reign of Augustus, that the 
entire country was organised as a Roman pro- 
vince. From this time the Ilyrians, and es- 
pecially the Dalmatians, formed an important 
part of the Roman legions.—2. Illyris Graeca, 
or Illyria proper, also called Epirus Nova, 
extended from the Drilon along the Adriatic, to 
the Ceraunian mountains, which separated it 
from Epirus proper: it was bounded on the HE. 
by Macedonia. It thus embraced the greater 
part of the modern Albania. It was a moun- 
tainous country, but possessed some fertile land 
onthe coast. Its principal rivers were the Aous, 
Apsus, GENuSUs, and Panyasus. In the in- 
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terior was an important lake, the Lycunrtis. 
On the coast there were the Greek colonies of 
Epidamnus, afterwards DyrruacHium, and 
ApottontA. It was at these places that the 
celebrated Via Egnatia commenced, which ran 
through Macedonia to Byzantium. The country 
was inhabited by various tribes, ATINTANES, 
TauLaNTH, Partuini, DassarETan, &c. In 
early times they were troublesome and danger- 
ous neighbours to the Macedonian kings. They 
were subdued by Philip, the father of Alexander 
the Great, who defeated and slew in battle 
their king Bardylis, B.c. 359. After the death 
of Alexander the Great, most of the Llyrian 
tribes recovered their independence. At a later 
time the injury which the Roman trade suffered 
from their piracies brought against them the 
arms of the republic. The forces of their queen 
Teuta were easily defeated by the Romans, and 
she was obliged to purchase peace by the sur- 
render of part of her dominions and the paye 
ment of an annual tribute, 229. The second 
Illyrian war was finished by the Romans with 
the same ease. It was begun by Demetrius of 
Pharos, who was guardian-of Pineus, the son 
of Agron, but he was conquered by the consul 
Aemilius Paulus, 219 (Pol. ii. 12, iii, 16-19). 
Pineus was succeeded by Pleuratus, who culti- 
vated friendly relations with the Romans. His 
son Gentius formed an alliance with Perseus, 
king of Macedonia, against Rome; but he was 
conquered by the praetor L. Anicius, in the 
same year as Perseus, 168; whereupon Illyria, 
as well as Macedonia, became subject to Rome. 
(Liv. xlv. 26.)—In the new division of the em- 
pire under Constantine, Ilyricum formed one 
of the great provinces of the empire. It was 
divided into Illyricum Occidentale, which in- 
cluded Illyricum proper, Pannonia, and Nori- 
cum, and Illyricum Orientale, which compre- 
hended Dacia, Moesia, Macedonia, and Thrace. 

Tlus (“IAos). 1. Son of Dardanus by Batea, 
the daughter of Teucer. Ilus, died without 
issue, and left his kinglom to his brother, 
Erichthonius (Apollod. iii. 12, 2).—2. Son of 
Tros and Callirhoé, grandson of Erichthonius, 
and great-grandson of Dardanus; whence he is 
called Dardanides (Il. xi. 372). He was the 
father of Laomedon and the grandfather of 
Priam. He was believed to be the founder of 
Troy (Il. xx. 232, 286), regarding which Apollo- 
dorus tells that, when he had won a wrestling 
prize at the court of the king of Phrygia, the 
king gave him a cow, and the oracle having de- 
clared that where the cow lay down the city 
should be built, the site of Troy was thus deter- 
mined, When he asked for yet another sign, 
Zeus gave him the palladium, a statue of three 
cubits high, with its feet close together, holding 
a spear in its right hand, and a distaff in its left, 
and promised that as long as it remained in 
Troy, the city should be safe. The tomb of 
Tlus was shown in the neighbourhood of Troy 
(Il. x, 415, xxiv. 849; Theocr. xvi. 75).—8,. Son 
of Mermerus, and grandson of Jason and Medea. 
He lived at Ephyra, between Elis and Olympia ; 
and when Odysseus came to fetch the poison for 
his arrows, [lus refused it, from fear of the ven- 
geance of the gods (Od. i. 259; Strab. p. 338). 

Ilva. [AprHata.] 

Ilvates, a people in Liguria, S. of the Po, in 
Montferrat (Liv. xxx. 10, xxxi. 29). 

Imachara (Imacharensis: Tvroina), a town 
in Sicily, in the Heraean mountains (Cic. Verr. 
iii, 18, 42). 

Imaus (7d *Iuaoy dpos), the name of a great 
mountain range of Asia, is one of those terms 
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which the ancient geographers appear to have 
used indefinitely, for want of exact knowledge. 
In its most definite application, it appears to 
mean the W. part of the Himalaya, between 
the Paropamisus and the Emodi Montes; but 
when it is applied to some great chain, extend- 
ing much further to the N. and dividing Scythia 
into two parts, Scythia intra Imaum and Scythia 
extra Imaum, it must be understood to mean 
either the Mowssour or Altai mountains, or else 
some imaginary range. (Strab. pp. 129, 689; 
Ptol. vi. 14, 1.) 

‘Imbrasus (“Iufpacos), a river in Samos, for- 
merly called Parthenius, flowing into the sea 
not far from the city of Samos. The celebrated 
temple of Hera (“Hpaiov) stood near it, and it 
gave the epithet of Imbrasia both to Hera and 
to Artemis. (Strab. p. 637.) 

Imbros (“Iu pos :“IuBpios: Hmbro or Imbrus), 
an island in the N. of the Aegaean sea, near the 
Thracian Chersonesus, about 18 miles SE. of 
Samothrace, and about 22 NE. of Lemnos. It 
is about 25 miles in circumference, and is hilly, 
but contains many fertile valleys. (JU. xiii. 33, 
xiv. 281, xxiv. 78; Plin. iv. 72.) Imbros, like 
Samothrace, was in ancient times one of the chief 
seats of the worship of the Cabiri. There was a 
town of the same name on the E. of the island, 
of which there are still some ruins. 

Inachis (Ivaxis), a surname of Io, the 
daughter of Inachus. The goddess Isis is also 
called Inachie, because she was identified with 
Io.—Inachides in the same way was used as a 
name of Epaphus, a grandson of Inachus, and 
also of Perseus, because he was born at Argos, 
the city of Inachus. 

Inachus (“Ivaxos), son of Oceanus and Tethys 
(Aesch. Pr. 636; Dionys. i. 25), and father of 
Phoroneus and Aegialeus, to whom others add 
Io, Argos Panoptes, and Phegeus or Pegeus 
(Apollod. ii. 1; Hyg. Fab. 143,145; Ov. Met. i. 
583; Serv. ad Georg. iii.158). He was the first 
king and the most ancient hero of Argos, whence 
the country is frequently called the land of 
Inachus; and he is said to have given his name 
to the river Inachus (Paus. ii. 15,4; Hor. Od. 
ii, 8, 2, iii.19,1). In the dispute for the posses- 
sion of Argos between Poseidon and Hera, 
Inachus decided in favour of Hera, and Poseidon 
therefore caused the river Inachus to be dry 
except in the rainy season. In this story Ina- 
chus is the river-god and his son Phoroneus is 
the founder of Argos (Paus. ii. 15, 4). Another 
story makes him gather the inhabitants of 
Argos in their plain after the cessation of the 
great flood of Deucalion (Schol. ad Eur. Orest. 
932). 

Dekehus (“Ivaxos). 1. (Banitza), the chief 
river in Argolis, rises in the mountain Lyrceus 
on the borders of Arcadia, flows in a south- 
easterly direction, receives near Argos the 
Charadus, and falls into the Sinus Argolicus 8. 
of Argos (Strab. pp. 271, 387).—2. A river in 
Acarnania, which rises in Mt. Lacmon in the 
range of Pindus, and falls into the Achelous 
(Strab. p. 316). 

Inarimé. [AENaRrIA.] 

Inaros (Ivdpws, occasionally “Ivapos), son of 
Psammitichus, a chief of some Libyan tribes to 
the W. of Egypt, commenced hostilities against 
the Persians, which ended in a revolt of the 
whole of Egypt, B. c. 461. In 460 Inaros called 
in the Athenians, who, with a fleet of 200 galleys, 
were then off Cyprus: the ships sailed up to 
Memphis, and, occupying two parts of the town, 
besieged the third. In the same year Inaros 
defeated the Persians in a great battle, in which 
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Achaemenes, the brother of the king Artaxerxes, 
was slain. But anew army, under a new com- 
mander, Megabyzus, was more successful. The 
Egyptians and their allies were defeated; and 
Inaros was taken by treachery and crucified; 
455. (Thue. i. 104, 110; Hat. iii. 12, 15.) 

India (4 *Ivdia: *Ivdds, Indus), was a name 
used by the Greeks and Romans to describe 
the whole of the SE. part of Asia, to the E., S., 
and SE. of the great ranges of mountains now 
called the Suleiman and Himalaya Mown- 
tains, including the two peninsulas of Hindus- 
tan, and of Burmah, Cochin-China, Siam, 
and Malacca, and also the islands of the Indian 
Archipelago. There is evidence that commer- 
cial intercourse was carried on from a very 
early time between the W. coast of Hindustan 
and the W. parts of Asia, by the way of the 
Persian Gulf, the Euphrates, and across the 
Syrian Desert to Phoenicia, and also by way of 
the Red Sea and Idumaea, both to Egypt and 
to Phoenicia; and so on from Phoenicia to Asia 
Minor and Europe. The direct acquaintance 
of the western nations with India dates from 
the reign of Darius, the son of Hystaspes, who 
added to the Persian empire a part of its NW. 
regions, perhaps only as far as the Indus, cer- 
tainly not beyond the limits of the Punjab ; and 
the slight knowledge of the country thus ob- 
tained by the Persians was conveyed to the 
Greeks through the inquiries of travellers, es- 
pecially Herodotus, and afterwards by those 
Greeks who resided for some time in the Persian 
empire, such as CrEsias, who wrote a special 
work on India (Ivdicd), of which fragments only 
remain. The expedition of ALEXANDER into 
India first brought the Greeks into actual con- 
tact with the country; but the conquests of 
Alexander only extended within Scinde, and 
the Punjab, as far as the river Hypnasis, down 
which he sailed into the Indus, and down the 
Indus to the sea. The Greek king of Syria, 
Seleucus Nicator, crossed the Hyphasis, and 
made war with the Prasii, a people dwelling on 
the banks of the upper Ganges, to whom he 
afterwards sent ambassadors, named Mega- 
sthenes and Daimachus, who lived for several 
years at Palibothra, the capital of the Prasii, 
and had thus opportunity of obtaining much 
information respecting the parts of India about 
the Ganges. (Strab. pp. 70, 724; Athen. p. 67.) 
Megasthenes composed a work on India, which 
appears to have been the chief source of all the 
accurate information contained in the works of 
later writers. After the death of Seleucus 
Nicator, B. c. 281, the direct intercourse of the 
western nations with India, except in the way 
of commerce, ceased almost entirely. Mean- 
while, the foundation of Alexandria had created 
an extensive commerce between India and the 
West, by way of the Indian Ocean, the Red Sea, 
and Egypt, which made the Greeks better ac- 
quainted with the W. coast of the peninsula, 
and extended their knowledge further into the 
eastern seas; but the information they thus 
obtained of the countries beyond Cape Comorin 
was extremely vague and scanty. Another 
channel of information, however, was opened, 
during this period, by the establishment of the 
Greek kingdom of Bactria, which included part 
of N. India. The later geographers made two 
great divisions of India, which are separated by 
the Ganges, and are called India intra Gangem 
(the peninsula of Hindustan), and India 
extra Gangem (the Burmese peninsula). They 
were acquainted with the division of the people 
of Hindustan into castes, of which they enu- 
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(For this and other customs, see 
|Strab. pp. 699-717; Arrian, Ind. 3-16.) 

Tndibilis and Mandonius, two brothers, and 
chiefs ofthe Spanish tribe of the Ilergetes 
during the second Punic war. For some years 
they were faithful allies of the Carthaginians ; 
but in consequence of the generous treatment 
which the wife of Mandonius and the daughters 
of Indibilis received from P. Scipio, the two 
brothers deserted the Carthaginian cause, and 
joined Scipio in 209 with all the forces of their 
nation. (Pol. ix. 11, x. 18-40; Liv. xxvi. 49, 
xxvii. 17.) But in 206 the illness and reported 
death of Scipio gave them hopes of shaking off 
the yoke of Rome, and they excited a general 
revolt among their own subjects and among 
Celtiberian tribes. They were defeated by 
Scipio, and pardoned. (Pol. xi. 26-33; Liv. 
xxviii. 24-84.) But when Scipio left Spain in 
the next year (205), they again revolted. The 
Roman generals marched against them ; Indi- 
bilis was slain in battle, and Mandonius was 
taken soon afterwards and put to death (Liv. 
xxix. 1; Appian, Hisp. 88). 

Indicetae or Indigetes, a people in the NE. 
corner of Hispania Tarraconensis, close upon the 
Pyrenees. Their chief town was Emporium. 

Indicus Océanus. [EryTHRanum Marz.] 

Indigétes, Indigitamenta.. In literature 
the Dii Indigetes appear to be the genuine 
deities of Italy who are regarded as the national 
defenders (Verg. Georg. i. 498; Ov. Met. xv. 
861; Lucan, i. 556): they are the older diz 
patrit opposed to the dit novensiles or deities 
of foreign origin and later introduction (Liv. 
vill. 9). Thus Claudian (Bell. Gild. 128) dis- 
tinguishes them from those gods ‘quos Roma 
recepit, aut dedit ipsa’—that is, from those 
borrowed from abroad or lately created. Hence 
arose the practice of regarding the indigetes 
often as deified heroes of the country, who had 
once been kings (like Romulus—Quirinus) or 
watriors (Sery. ad Aen. xii. 794): thus Aeneas 
on being identified with a local deity of the 
river Numicus, known as Jupiter Indiges (Liv. 
i. 2; Verg. Aen. xii. 794), was called Meneas 
Indiges; but the title must have been given 
him after the Greek influence had affected the 
Roman mythology. All these conceptions of 
the dii indigetes are connected with the common 
derivation from im or indw and gigno, which 
takes the word as = indigena (native to the 
country) and equivalent to @eo) or ‘pwes 
éyx@piot. But the original meaning is with 
more probability derived from indu—agere, and 
strictly meant those deities who had a special 
and limited part to play in the lives and actions 
of men: all those whose names, with the occa- 
sions for invoking them, were included in the 
priestly books called indigitamenta. (Some pre- 
fer to derive indigitamenta, and consequently 
also indiges, from a word indigere, connected 
with aware, meaning to invoke or pray to.) 
There is a difference of opinion as to precisely 
what Beings were included in these books. Varro. 
(whose statements in the Antiqwitates Rerwm 
Divinarum are mainly preserved by Tertullian 
and Augustine) distinguished diz certi as those 
who had fixed limited functions for particular 
occasions, and diz incerti as deities of general 
power not thus limited or defined; and some 
have thought that the deities included in the 
indigitamenta were merely the dii certi. But 
it is clear that many of the greater deities with 
manifold functions were included in the list of 
dii certi so far as a particular function was in 
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birth; and again some distinctly Greek deities 
were included, as Apollo Medicus or Aescula- 
pius, in whom healing was the function defined ; 
yet if these were true indigetes, how could the 
idea have arisen that they were dii patrii as 
opposed to novensiles? Hence there is prob- 
ability in the most recent view, that the dii 
indigetes were originally those deities of ancient 
Italy watching over various operations of life, 
whose actions are fixed and expressed for each 
one by their names—.e. they were personifica- 
tions of the action, occasion, or thing. Being 
thus deities ‘quibus rerum exiguarum singulis 
singula distribuuntur ’ (August. C. D. vi. 1); they 
were sometimes called ‘dii minuti’ (cf. Plaut. 
Cist. ii. 1, 45). These deities expressed a super- 
stition, which there is reason to believe is still 
more or less unconsciously retained, of attach- 
ing influence for luck to certain places, or even 
to certain articles of dress or equipment: with 
this difference, that it was a matter of religion 
in the Roman, and that each separate thing 
had its own personal deity to whom prayer for 
a prosperous action or use was made. A dif- 
ference may be noticed between the Greek and 
Roman religions, that the Greek tended to 
centralisation, to gathering a number of attri- 
butes and functions originally belonging to 
separate or local deities, and ascribing them to 
a single greater deity, whereas the Romans 
(as far as they preseryed their own ritual) 
retained the converse system of imagining a 
separate deity for each function. In this way 
‘nomina numinibus ex officiis constat imposita ; 
ut ab occatione deus Occator dicatur, a sarri- 
tione Sarritor, a stercoratione Sterculinius, a 
satione Sator’ (Varro, ap. Serv. ad Georg. i. 
21). In matters referring to life a long line of 
deities is conceived for the needs of each 
stage from birth to death. Thus Parca (a 
pariundo) was the deity who made the birth 
propitious or otherwise, and the being born 
right‘and straight with no deformities depended 
on Antevorta and Porrima, Postvorta or Prosa 
(Varro, ap. Gell. xvi. 16, 4): another view-took 
these as deities who regarded destiny with 
knowledge of future and of past (Ov. Fast. i. 
633); Rwmina watched the suckling of the 
child; Levana its uplifting or adoption by its 
father; Nuwndina its ninth or name-day; Ali- 
mona, Hdusa, and Potina its nourishment; 
Abeona, Adeona, Iterduca its learning to 
walk and its guidance through life; Cuba and 
Cunina its cradling; Farinus: the power of 
speech; Mutunus Tutunus the fruitful mar- 
riage; Picumnus and Pilwmnus the protection 
of the marriage and of the new-born children; 
Viriplaca the agreement of husband and wife; 
Nenia the funeral rites. Again, all the actions 
and businesses of life had their abstract deities 
whose names it would be unlucky to neglect, 
such as Agoniws, who presided over business 
actions; Aescolanus, Argentinus, and Arculus, 
who had to do with copper and silver money 
and the money-box; Vica Pota, the deity of 
success and victorious action, who had a sanc- 
tuary near the Velia (Liv. ii.7; Plut. Publ.10; 
Cic. Legg. ii. 11, 28). And for agriculture each 
operation had its divinity—e.g. Semonia and 
Segesta for sowing; Panda or Patella for 
opening the earth to the sprouting seed; Ster- 
culinius for manuring ; Messza for harvesting. 
Lastly, there were a few added within historical 
times for special occasions, as Aiws Locutius, for 
the warning of invasion of the Gauls (Liv. v. 50; 
Gell. xvi. 17), and Rediculus, for turning Hanni- 
bal back from Rome in 211 8.c. (Plin. x. 122), 
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Indus or Sindus (Ivdés: Indus, Sind), a 
great river of India. The earliest mention in 
Greek literature is in Hecataeus (Fr. 144). 
Herodotus (iv. 44) has some knowledge of its 
character and of its position in the far Kast, 
which he deriyed from Scylax. It rises in the 
table land of Thibet, N. of the Himalaya 
mountains, flows nearly parallel to the great 
bend of that chain on its N. side, till it breaks 
through the chain a little E. of Attock, in the 
NW. corner of the Punjab, and then flows SW. 
through the great plain of the Punjab, into 
the Hrythraeum Mare (Indian Ocean), which 
it enters by several mouths—two according to 
the earlier Greek writers, six according to the 
later. (Arrian, An. v. 6, Ind. 2; Ptol. vii. 1, 
28; Strab. p. 690.) Its chief tributaries are 
the Cophen (Cabwl), which enters it from the 
NW. at Attock, and the Acesines on the E. 
side. [{Hypuasis.] 

Indus (Ivdés: Dollomon-Chat), a river of 
Asia Minor, rising in the SW. of Phrygia, and 
flowing through the district of Cibyratis and 
the SE. of Caria into the Mediterranean, oppo- 
site to Rhodes (Liv. xxxviii. 14; Plin. v. 108). 

Indutiomarus, or Induciomarus, one of 
the chiefs of the Treviri in Gaul. As he was 
opposed to the Romans, Caesar induced the 
leading men of the nation to side with Cinge- 
torix, the rival of Indutiomarus, B.c. 54. _Indu- 
tiomarus took up arms against the Romans, 
but was defeated and slain by Labienus. (Caes. 
B. G. v. 53-58.) 

Inessa. [AxrtTwna, No. 2.] 

Inféri, the gods of the Nether World, in con- 
tradistinction from the Swperi, or the gods of 
heayen. In Greek the Inferi are called of 
xOdviot. [CurHontus.] Among the diz infers 
were reckoned those who were supposed to 
control the lower world, as Dis Pater, Proser- 
pina, Libera; or were connected with the dead, 
as Mania, Larunda, Avia Larvarum; or with 
the earth and its fruits (of whom some were in 
other aspects Swperz), as Tellus, Saturnus, 
Ceres. Hence the devotio or consecratio in- 
feris (or Dis Manibus et Telluri, &c.) meant 
that the living persons so devoted were given 
over to the power of the gods of the under- 
world (cf. Liy. viii. 9; Macrob, Sat. iii. 9, 10). 
But the word Injfer? is also frequently used to 
designate the dead, in contradistinction from 
those living wpon the earth; so that apud 
inferos is equivalent to ‘in Hades,’ or ‘in the 
lower world.’ [See Larvazn, Lemurrs, Manus, 
Orcus, Hapus, Exysrum.} 

Inférum Mare, called also Tusecwm or Tyr- 
rhenum, was the sea between the islands of 
Corsica and Sardinia and the west coast of 
Italy extending southwards to Sicily. It was 
so called in distinction to Superum Mare—i.e. 
the Adriatic. 

Ingaevones, a name which some authorities 
gaye to the tribes on the sea-coast of Germany 
(Tac. Germ. 2). 

Ingauni, a people in Liguria on the coast, 
whose chief town was ALBIUM INGAUNUM. 

Ingeniius, one of the Thirty Tyrants, was 
governor of Pannonia when Valerian set out 
against the Persians, 4.D. 258. He assumed 
the purple in his province, but was defeated 
and slain by Gallienus. (Trebell. Poll. Trig. 
Tyr.; Zonay. xii. 24.) 

Ino (Ivé), daughter of Cadmus and Har- 
monia, and wife of Athamas. For details see 
ATHAMAS. 

Inous, a name both of Melicertes and of 
Palaemon, because they were the sons of Ino. 
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Insubres, a Gallic people, who crossed the 
Alps and settled in Gallia Transpadana in the 
N.of Italy. Their chief town was MEDIOLANUM. 
Next to the Boii, they were the most powerful 
of the Gallic tribes in Cisalpine Gaul. They 
were conquered by the Romans, shortly before 
the commencement of the second Punic war, 
but friendly to Hannibal when he descended 
into Italy. (Pol. ii. 17; Liv. xxi, 25, 89, 45.) 

Intaphernes (Ivrapépyys), one of the seven 
conspirators against the Magi, B.c.522. He was 
put to death by Darius. (Hat. iii. 70-119.) 

Intémélii, a people in Liguria on the coast, 
whose chief town was ALBIUM INTEMELIUM. 

Interamna (Interamnas), the name of several 
towns in Italy, so called from their lying be- 
tween two streams. 1, (Zernz), an ancient 
municipium in Umbria, situated on the Nar, 
and surrounded by a canal flowing into this 
river, whence its inhabitants were called Inter- 
amnates Nartes. It was the birthplace of the 
historian Tacitus, as well as of the emperor of 
the same name. (Plin. iii. 114.).—2. A town in 
Latium on the Via Latina, and at the junction 
of the Casinus with the Liris, whence its in- 
habitants are called Interamnates Lirinates. 
It was made. a Roman colony, B.c. 312, but 
subsequently sank into insignificance. (Liv. 
ix. 28; Plin. iii. 64.) 

Intercatia, a town of the Vaccaxnr in His- 
pavia Tarraconensis, on the road from Asturica 
to Caesaraugusta. 

Intercisa or Petra Pertusa, a post-station 
in Umbria, so called because the Via Flaminia 
was here cut through the rocks by order of 
Vespasian. An ancient inscription on the spot 
still commemorates this work. (Vict. Caes. 9; 
Procop. B. G. ii. 11.) 

Internum Mare, the Mediterranean Sea, 
extended on the W. from the Straits of Her- 
cules to the coasts of Syria and Asia Minor on 
the E. In the NE. it was usually supposed to 
terminate at the Hellespont. From the Straits 
of Hercules to the furthest shores of Syria it 
is 2000 miles in length; and, including the 
islands, it occupies an area of 734,000 square 
miles. (Strab. pp. 51-54.) It was called by the 
Romans Mare Internum or Intestinum; by 
the Greeks 7 rw O@dAarra or 4 éyrTds OdAarra, 
or, more fully, 7 éevrds “HpakAclwy ornddy 
OdAaTra: and from its washing the coasts both 
of Greece and Italy, it was also called both 
by Greeks and Romans Owr Sea (nj jerépa 
Oararra, 7 Ka Huas OdrAatta, Mare Nostrwm). 
(Mel. i. 1, 4; Plin. iii. 8; Sall. Jug. 17; Plat. 
Phaed. p. 1098; Pol. iii. 89; Strab. p, 121; 
Arist. Met. ii. 1; Caes. B. G. v. 1.) The term 
Mare Mediterraneum is not used by the best 
classical writers, and occurs first in Solinus. 
The ebb and flow of the tide are perceptible in 
only a few parts of the Mediterranean, such as 
in the Syrtes on the coast of Africa, in the 
Adriatic, &c. The different parts of the Medi- 
terranean are called by different names. See 
Mare Tyrruenum or InreRuM, ApRIA or M. 
Apriaticum or M. Superum, M. Sicunum, 
M. Arcarum, &c. 

Intibili, a town of Hispania Baetica, near 
Mliturgis (Liv. xxiii. 49). 

Inti Castrum, a city of Latium (Verg. Aen. 
vi. 776), on the coast between Antium and 
Lavinium (Oy. Met. xy. 727; Sil. It. viii. 361). 

Inuus, an old Italian deity of the increase in 
flocks and herds, in reality merely another name 
of Faunus or Lupercus (Liv. i. 5; Serv. ad 
Aen. yi. 7753; Macrob. i. 22). He was specially 
worshipped in old times at Castrum Inui. 
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Inf¥cum (“Ivvxov), a town in the S. of Sicily, 
near Selinus, on the Hypsas (Hdt. vi. 23; Paus. 
vi. 4; 6)~ . ie 

Io (Id), daughter of Inachus, the first king of 
Argos, or, according to others, of Iasus or Piren. 
Zeus loved Io, but on account of Hera’s 
jealousy, he metamorphosed her into a white 
heifer (Apollod. ii. 1,3; Hyg. Fab. 145). The 
goddess, who was aware of the change, obtained 
the heifer from Zeus, and placed her under the 
care of Argus Panoptes. According to the 
story which Aeschylus follows, it was Hera 
who changed Io into a cow; and this also was 
implied by the representation on the throne of 
Apollo at Amyclae (Aesch. Suppl. 299; Paus. 
iii. 18,13). Zeus sent Hermes to slay Argus 
and deliver Io. [Arecus.] It is a disputed 
point whether this act is signified by the 
epithet "Apyerpdytns. [See Hermss, p. 405, b.] 
Hera then tormented Io with a gad-fly, and 
drove her in a state of frenzy from land to 
land over the whole earth, until at length she 
fcund rest on the banks of the Nile. Here she 
recovered her original form, and bore a son to 
Zeus, called Epaphus. [Hparnus.] The wan- 
derings of Io were celebrated in antiquity, and 
were extended with the increase of geographical 
knowledge. (Aesch. Px. 700-815; Suppl. 540- 
565; Hur. I. 7.394; cf. Athen. p. 619; Lucian, 
Deor. Dial. 8; Strab. p. 820.) The Bosporus 
is said to have derived its name from her 
swimming across it (Aesch. Pr. 732; Appian, 
Bell. Mithr. 101). An early attempt to ration- 
alise the story is given by Herodotus (i. 1): that 
Io was a princess of Argos who was carried off 
to Egypt by Phoenicians. It has been » 
common interpretation that this horned Io 
signifies the crescent moon and Argus the starry 
heaven. It is more likely that Io was originally 
Hera herself, or, rather, that she was a deity 
worshipped in certain places in the shape of a 
cow (whether by a totemistic custom or not), 
whose worship was superseded by that of Hera, 
and who accordingly was represented as a rival 
transformed by Hera. It is another question 
whether this cow-shaped deity was originally 
imagined from the Egyptian Isis, or whether a 
Greek Io was identified with Isis, and was there- 
fore represented as having gone to Egypt. At 
any rate it is likely that her wanderings were 
in part suggested by the Egyptian goddess, 
though in part they arose from local myths and 
also from an attempt to explain certain local 
names. [See alsolIsis.] In art representations 
three periods are distinguished: in the oldest 
she has the form of a cow (cf. Paus. i.25; Verg. 
Aen. vii. 789). In the second period (possibly 
to suit the representation on the stage) she is a 
maiden with horns (Aesch. Pr. 588; cf. Hdt. 
ii. 41). The change appears on vases to begin 
after the Persian wars, and this form may have 
conduced to the identification with Isis. The 
third period in the decadence of art reverts to 
the cow-form. 

Idbates, king of Lycia. 

Tol. [Cansarna, No. 4.] 

Iolaenses. [Iouavs.] 
~/ Tdlaus (IdAaos), son of Iphicles and Autome- 
dusa. Iphicles was the half-brother of Hera- 
cles, and Iolaus was the faithful companion 
and charioteer of the hero (Hes. Sc. 74; Apollod. 
li. 4,11; Paus. viii. 14, 6). He helped Heracles 
to slay the Lernean Hydra. After Heracles 
had instituted the Olympic games, Iolaus won 
the victory with the horses of his master (Paus. 
y. 8,1). Heracles sent him to Sardinia at the 
head of his sons whom he had by the daughters 
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of Thespius. He introduced civilisation among 
the inhabitants of that island, and was wor- 
shipped by them; and his descendants were 
the Lolaenses (loAacis). This story was prob- 
ably an attempt to explain the name of the 
native tribe so called in Sardinia, whom Strabo, 
p. 225, states to have been a Tyrrhenian people. 
(Paus. x. 17, 5; Diod. iv. 30, v. 15; Sarprntra.) 
From Sardinia he went to Sicily, and then 
returned to Heracles shortly before the death 
of the latter. After the death of the hero, 
Tolaus was the first who offered sacrifices to him 
as ademigod. There are twostories of his aid 
to the children of Heracles after the death of 
their father. One makes him do battle for them 
in his natural life, and kill Eurystheus in battle 
(Paus. i. 44, 18; Strab. p. 377): the other (a 
Theban story) makes him return from the 
grave for these exploits; and then, after his 
second death, he is buried in the grave of 
Amphitryon (Pind. Pyth. ix.79). In Pausanias’ 
account he dies in Sardinia, having apparently 
returned there after the victory over Eurys- 
theus, and is buried there (Paus. ix. 28, 1). 

Toleus (IwAnds, Ep. "lawAnds, Dor. *IaAkéds : 
"IéAxos: Volo), an ancient town in Magnesia 
in Thessaly at the top of the Pagasaean gulf, 
seven stadia from the sea, at the foot of Mt. 
Pelion. It is said to have been founded by 
Cretheus, and to have been colonised by Min- 
yans from Orchomenus. It was celebrated in 
mythology as the residence of Pelias and Jason, 
and as the place from which the Argonauts 
sailed in quest of the golden fleece. [ARGo- 
NAUTAE; JASON.] The Thessalians offered it to 
Hippias when he was driven out from Athens 
(Hdt. v. 94). Its inhabitants were removed to 
the neighbouring town of Demetrias, which was 
founded by Demetrius Poliorcetes, and the old 
town went to ruin. (Jl. ii. 712; Od. xi. 256; 
Strab. pp. 414, 436, 438.) 

IOlé (?1dAn), daughter of Eurytus of Oechalia, 
was beloved by Heracles. For details see p. 
400. After the death of Heracles, she_married 
his son Hyllus. 

~ Iollas or Iolaus (1dAAas or ’IéAaos). 1. Son 
of Antipater, and brother of Cassander, king of 
Macedonia. He was cup-bearer to Alexander at 
the period of his last illness. Those writers who 
adopt the idea of the king having been poisoned, 
represent Iollas as the person who actually 
administered the fatal draught. This accu- 
sation was undoubtedly false, and was originated 
six years later by Olympias as a pretext for 
oppressing the adherents of Antipater. She 
then caused the grave of Iollas to be desecrated. 
(Plut. Alex. 77; Diod. xix.11; Arrian, A. vii. 
27; Curt. x. 10, 14; Just. xii. 14; Vitruv. viii. 
3, 16).—2. Of Bithynia, a writer on Materia 
Medica, flourished in the third century B.c. 

Ion (“Iwy). 1. The mythical ancestor of the 
Ionians, was the son of XuTuus and Creusa, the 
daughter of Hrechtheus, king of Athens (Hdt. 
vii. 94, viii. 44). When Xuthus had been driven 
from Athens he settled at Aegialus (the N. 
coast of Peloponnesus), and died there. One of 
his two sons, Achaeus, took possession of the 
ancestral home in Thessaly, but Ion raised 
an army against Selinus, king of Aegialus. 
Selinus came to terms by giving him his 
daughter in marriage and making him his 
heir. When the Eleusinians and Eumolpus 
were at war with Athens the Athenians asked 
aid from Ion, and made him their general. He 
won the victory for them, died in Attica, and 
was buried at Potamus, near Prasiae (Paus. ve 

_ 81,38; Strab. p. 383). The four Attic tribes 
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were called after the four sons of Ion, Geleon, 
Aegicores, Argades and Hoples (Hdt. v. 66). 
In Strabo’s account he eventually becomes 
king of Athens; but in Herodotus (viii. 44) he is 
only commander of their army. The Attic 
story, which through the Jon of Euripides has 
become the best known version, alters the 
genealogy in order to make Apollo Patrous the 
ancestor of the Ionians as well as their protector. 
Ion is therefore the son of Apollo, not of Xuthus, 
Apollo had visited Creusa in a cave below the 
Propylaea, at Athens, and when she gave birth 
to a son, she exposed him in the same cave. The 
god, however, had the child conveyed to Delphi, 
where he was educated by a priestess. Many 
years afterwards Xuthus and Creusa came to 
consult the oracle about the means of obtaining 
an heir. They received for answer that the 
first human being whom Xuthus met on leaving 
the temple should be his son. Xuthus met Ion, 
and acknowledged him as his son; but Creusa, 
imagining him to be a son of her husband by a 
former mistress, caused a poisoned cup to be 
presented to the youth. However, her object 
was discovered, for as Ion, before drinking, 
poured out a libation to the gods, a pigeon 
which drank of it died on the spot. Creusa 
thereupon fled to the altar of the god. Ion 
dragged her away, and was on the point of 
killing her, when a priestess interfered, ex- 
plained the mystery, and showed that Ion was 
the son of Creusa. Mother and son thus be- 
came reconciled, but Xuthus was not let into the 
secret, and Ion was declared the heir of Xuthus 
and Creusa and the destined founder of the 
Tonic race. (Kur. Jon. This was probably the 
version followed also in the Crewsa of Sopho- 
cles.)\—2. A poet of Chios, was son of Ortho- 
menes. He went to Athens when young, and 
there enjoyed the society of Aeschylus and 
Cimon. He began to produce tragedies on the 
Athenian stage in 452, and won the third prize 
in 428, when Huripides won the first and Iophon 
the second. He died before 418. (Aristoph. Paz, 
835). The number of his tragedies is variously 
stated at twelve, thirty, and forty. We have 
the titles and a few fragments of eleven. Ion 
also wrote elegies, dithyrambs, and a_his- 
tory of Chios. (Strab. p. 645; Schol. ad Ar. 
Paz, 830; Plut. Cim. 5; Athen. pp. 8, 436.) 
—3, Of Ephesus, a rhapsodist in the time ot 
Socrates, from whom one of Plato’s dalogues is 
named. 

Ionia (?Iwvfa:”Iwves) and Iénis (Rom. poet.), 
a district on the W. coast of Asia Minor, so called 
from the Ionian Greeks who colonised it at a 
time earlier than any distinct historical records. 
At a still earlier time the Ionian branch of the 
Hellenic race was in possession of Attica (and 
apparently of Euboea). Some of the Ionians 
from Attica occupied the S. coast of the Co- 
rinthian gulf, but were afterwards driven back 
into Attica by the Achaeans. The mythical 
account of ‘the great Ionic migration’ relates 
that in consequence of the disputes between 
the sons of Codrus, king of Athens, about the 
succession to his government, his younger sons, 
Neleus and Androclus, resolved to seek a new 
home beyond the Aegaean sea. Attica was at 
the time overpeopled, partly owing to the re- 
turn of those whom the Achaeans expelled from 
Achaea, and still more by the more recent ex- 
pulsion of Ionians from Hpidaurus, Troezen, and 
Phlius by the Dorian invaders. A large portion 
of this superfluous population went forth as 
Athenian colonists, under the leadership of 
Androclus and Neleus, joined by emigrants of 
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other tribes, Cadmeans, Euboeans, Phocians, 
and Pylians, and settled on that part of the W. 
shores of Asia Minor which formed the coast of 
Lydia and part of Caria, and also in the adjacent 
islands of Chios and Samos, and in the Cyclades. 
(Hat. i. 142-146; Paus. vii.2; Strab. p. 6382.) 
It may safely be assumed that this migration 
and conquest was not the result of a single expe- 
dition, but extended over several years, and 
probably more than one generation. It is likely 
that the migrating Ionians drove out the Ca- 
rians from the Cyclades, before they went on to 
conquer the coast of Asia Minor. The great 
cities of Miletus and Ephesus were wrested 
by them from the Carians and the Leleges, and 
several towns were newly founded. The date of 
the migration, or successive migrations, cannot 
be accurately fixed. The moyement probably 
took place soon after the Dorian invasion of the 
Peloponnesus, and may even have begun a little 
earlier. It may therefore be roughly dated at 
about 1000 B.c. The earliest authentic records 
show us the existence of twelve great cities on 
the above-named coast, all united into one con- 
federacy. The district they possessed formed a 
narrow strip of coast, extending between, and 
somewhat beyond, the mouths of the rivers 
Maeander, on the S., and Hermus, on the N. 
The names of the twelve cities, going from S. to 
N., were Minerus, Myus, Prrmnez, Samos (city 
and island), EpuHmsus, CoLopHon, LEeBrpus, 
Tros, EryTHRaz, Curos (city and island), Cua- 
ZOMENAE, and PuocazA; the first three on the 
coast of Caria, the rest on that of Lydia: the 
city of Smyrna, which lay within this district, 
but was of Aeolic origin, was afterwards (about 
B.c. 700) added to the Ionian confederacy. The 
common sanctuary of the league was the Panio- 
nium (ravdéviov), » sanctuary of Poseidon Heli- 
conius, on the N. side of the promontory of 
Mycale, opposite to Samos; and here was held 
the great national assembly (rayhyupis) of the 
confederacy, called Panionia (mavidévia: see Dict. 
of Antig.s.v.). It is important to observe that 
the inhabitants of these cities were not exclu- 
sively of Ionian descent. The traditions of the 
original colonisation and the accounts of the 
historians agree in representing them as peopled 
by a great mixture, not only of Hellenic races, 
but also of these with the earlier inhabitants— 
such as Carians, Leleges, Lydians, Cretans, and 
Pelasgians—and with differences of dialect. 
The religious rites, also, which the Greeks of 
Ionia observed, in addition to their national 
worship of Poseidon, were borrowed in part from 
the native peoples; such were the worship of 
Apollo Didymaeus at’ Branchidae near Miletus, 
of Artemis at Ephesus, and of Apollo Clarius at 
Colophon. The central position of this district, 
its excellent harbours, and the fertility of its 
plains, watered by the Maeander, the Cajster, 
and the Hermus, combined with the energetic 
character of the Ionian race to confer prosperity 
upon these cities; and it was not long before 
they began to send forth colonies to many places 
on the shores of the Mediterranean and the 
Euxine, and even to Greece itself. During the 
rise of the Lydian empire, the*cities of Ionia 
preserved their independence until the reign of 
Croesus, who subdued those on the mainland, 
but relinguished his design of attacking the 
islands. When Cyrus had overthrown Croesus, 
he sent his general Harpagus to complete the 
conquest of the Ionic Greeks, B.c. 545. Under 
the Persian rule, they retained their political 
organisation, subject to the government of the 
Persian satraps, and of tyrants who were set up 
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in single cities, but they were required to render 
tribute and military service to the king. InB.c. 
500 theyrevolted from Darius Hystaspis, under 
the leadership of Hist1anus, the former tyrant 
of Miletus, and his brother-in-law ARISTAGORAS, 
and supported by aid from the Athenians. The 
Ionian army advanced as far as Sardis, which 
they took and burnt, but they were driven back 
to the coast, and defeated near Ephesus B.c. 
499, The reconquest of Ionia by the Persians 
was completed by the taking of Miletus, in 496, 
and the Ionians were compelled to furnish ships, 
and to serve as soldiers, in the two expeditions 
against Greece. After the defeat of Xerxes, the 
Greeks carried the war to the coasts of Asia, 
and effected the liberation of Ionia by the 
victories of Mycale (479), and of the Eurymedon 
(469). In 387 the peace of Antalcidas restored 
Tonia to Persia; and after the Macedonian con- 
quest, it formed part, successively, of the king- 
dom of Pergamum, and of the Roman province 
of Asia. For the history of the several cities, 
see the respective articles. In no country in- 
habited by the Hellenic race, except at Athens, 
were the refinements of civilisation, the arts, 
and literature, more highly cultivated than in 
Ionia. The restless energy and free spirit of 
the Ionic race, the riches gained by commerce, 
and the neighbourhood of the great seats of 
Asiatic civilisation, combined to advance with 
rapidity the intellectual progress and the social 
development of its people ; but while the leisure 
afforded by their wealth tended to produce 
among them schools of poets and of speculative 
philosophers, on the other hand the same 
growth of wealth combined with the more 
enervating climate, and perhaps also with the 
Oriental influences in their mixed blood and 
association, to make the Ionians of Asia Minor 
softer and more luxurious than their kinsfolk 
in Greece. Out of the long list of the authors 
and artists of Ionia, we may mention the poets 
Mimnermus of Colophon, and Anacreon of Teos ; 
the philosophers Thales of Miletus, and Anaxa- 
goras of Clazomenae; the early annalists, Cad- 
mus, Dionysius, and Hecataeus, all of Miletus ; 
and, in the fine arts, besides being the home of 
that exquisitely beautiful order of architecture, 
the Ionic, and possessing many of the most 
magnificent temples in the world, Ionia was the 
native country of that school of painting which 
included Zeuxis, Apelles, and Parrhasius. Its 
history under the Romans belongs to that of 
the province of AsrA. 

Ionium Mare (Idv10s wéytos, "Idvioy méAayos, 
*Iovln OdAatTa, Idvios mépos), apart of the Medi- 
terranean Sea between Italy and Greece, was 
S. of the Adriatic, and began on the W. at 
Hydruntum in Calabria, and on the E. at Oricus 
in Epirus, or at the Ceraunian mountains. In 
more ancient times the Adriatic was called 
*Idvios pvxds or Idvios KdéAmos (Hdt. vi. 127, vii. 
20; Thue. i. 24). But in its wider signification 
it is found in Polybius and Strabo (Strab. pp. 
128, 816; Pol. ii. 14). Its name, mythically 
derived by the ancients from the wanderings 
of Io (Aesch. Pr. 830), came from the Jonian 
colonies which settled in Cephallenia and other 
islands off the W. coasts of Greece. 

Idphon (Iopév), son of Sophocles, by Nico- 
strate, was a distinguished tragic poet. He 
brought out tragedies during the life of his 
father, and was still living in B.c. 405 (Ar. Ran. 
73). He won the second prize in 429, and was 
suspected by some of having received assistance 
from his father. For the story of his undutiful 
charge against his fathet, see SOPHOCLES, 
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Iphias (Igids), ¢.e. Evadne, a daughter of 
Yphis, and wife of Capaneus. 

Iphicles, or Iphiclus (Igicdjjs, “IiedAos or 
*IpikAevs). 1. Son of Amphitryon and Alcmene, 
was one night younger than his half-brother 
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the daughter of Alcathous, by whom he became 
the father of Iolaus, and afterwards to the 
youngest daughter of Creon. He accompanied 
Heracles on several of his expeditions, and 
took part in the Calydonian hunt (Apollod. i. 
8,2; Diod. iv. 48). He fell in battle against 
the sons of Hippocoon, or, according to another 
account, was wounded in the battle against the 
Molionidae, and was carried to Pheneus, where 
he died (Apollod. ii. 7, 8)—2. Son of Thestius 
by Laophonte or Deidamia or Eurythemis or 
Leucippe. 
hunt and the expedition of the Argonauts (Ap. 
Bh. i. 201).—8, Son of Phylacus, and grandson 
of Deion and Clymene, or son of Cephalus and 
Clymene, the daughter of Minyas. He was 
married to Diomedia or Astyoche, and was the 
father of Podarces and Protesilaus. He was one 
of the Argonauts, possessed large herds of oxen, 
which he gave to the seer Melampus, and was 
celebrated for his swiftness in running. (JI. ii. 
705, xiii. 698; Paus. iv. 86, 2; Apollod. i. 9, 12.) 

Iphicrates (Igixpdarns), the Athenian gene- 
ral, was the son of a shoemaker. He distin- 
guished himself at an early age by his gallantry 
in battle; and in B.c, 394, when he was only 
25 years of age, he was appointed by the Athe- 
nians to the command of the forces which they 
sent to the aid of the Boeotians after the battle 
of Coronea. In 398 he commanded the Athe- 
nian forces at Corinth, and at the same time 
introduced an important improvement in mili- 
tary tacties—the formation of a body of tar- 
geteers (weATacrat) possessing, to a certain ex- 
tent, tthe advantages of heavy and light-armed 
forces. This he effected by substituting a small 
target for the heavy shield, adopting a longer 
sword and spear, and replacing the old coat of 
mail by a linen corslet. At the head of his 
targeteers he defeated and nearly destroyed a 
Spartan Mora in the following year (392), an 
exploit which was celebrated throughout Greece 
(Xen. Hell. iv. 5, 8; Diod. xiv. 91; Paus. iii. 10). 
In the same year he was succeeded in the com- 
mand at Corinth by Chabrias. In 889 he was 
sent to the Hellespont to oppose Anaxibius, who 
was defeated by him and slain in the following 
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his daughter in marriage. In 377 Iphicrates 
was sent by the Athenians, with the command 
of a mercenary force, to assist Pharnabazus in 
reducing Egypt to subjection’; but the expedi- 
tion failed through a misunderstanding between 
Iphicrates and Pharnabazus. In 373 Iphicrates 
was sent to Corcyra, in conjunction with Calli- 
stratus and Chabrias, in the command of an 
Athenian force, and he remained in the Ionian 
sea, till the peace of 371 put an end to hostilities. 
(Xen. Hell. vi. 2; Diod. xy. 41—xvi. 57.) About 
367, he was sent against Amphipolis, and after 
carrying on the war against this place for three 
years, was superseded by Timotheus. .Shortly 
afterwards, he assisted his father-in-law, Cotys, 
in his war against Athens for the possession of 
the Thracian Chersonesus. But his conduct in 
this matter was passed over by the Athenians. 
After the death of Chabrias (857), Iphicrates, 
Timotheus and Menestheus were joined with 
Chares as commanders in the Social war, and 
were prosecuted by their unscrupulous col- 
league, because they had refused to risk an 
engagement in a storm. Iphicrates was ac- 
quitted. From the period of his trial he seems 
to have lived quietly at Athens. He died before 
348. (Diod. xvi. 21; Nep. Iphicrates.) Iphicrates 
has been commended for his combined prudence 
and energy as a general. The worst words, he 
said, that a commander could utter were, ‘I 
should not have expected it’ (Plut. Apoph. Iph. 
2; Polyaen. iii. 9). His services were highly 
valued by the Athenians, and were rewarded by 
them with almost unprecedented honours. 
Iphigénia (Iuyévera), according to the most 
common tradition, a daughter of Agamemnon 
and Clytaemnestra, but according to Stesichorus 
and others (Paus. ii. 22, 7), a daughter of 
Theseus and Helena, and brought up by Clytae- 
mnestra as a foster-child. In the earliest 
accounts of Agamemmnon’s daughters three are 
named : Iphianassa, Chrysothemis, and Laodice 
(Il. ix. 145, 287). The Cyclic poets (Cypr. 8) 
added Iphigenia as a fourth (Soph. EJ. 157), but 
eventually she takes the place of Iphianassa, 
as Electra has displaced Laodice ; and the name 
Iphianassa is sometimes used as a synonym for 
Iphigenia (Lucret. i. 86). Agamemnon had 
once killed a stag in the grove of Artemis; or 
he had boasted that the goddess herself could 
not aim better; or he had vowed in the year in 
which Iphigenia was born to sacrifice the most 
beautiful production of that year, but had after- 
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year. On the peace of Antalcidas, in 387, 
iphicrates went to Thrace to assist Seuthes, 
king of the Odrysae, but he soon afterwards 
formed an alliance with Cotys, who gave him 
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wards neglected to fulfil his vow. Oneof these 
circumstances is said to have been the cause of 
the calm which detained the Greek fleet in 


Aulis, when the Greeks wanted to sail against 
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‘roy. The seer Calchas declared that the sacri- 


fice of Iphigenia was the only means of pro- 
pitiating Artemis. Agamemnon was obliged to 
yield, and Iphigenia was brought to Chalcis 
under the pretext of being married to Achilles. 
When Iphigenia was on the point of being sacri- 
ficed, Artemis carried her in a cloud to the Tauric 
Chersonesus (the Crimea), where she became 
the priestess of the goddess, and a stag was sub- 
stituted for her by Artemis. (Cyp7ia, ed. Kinkel, 
p. 19; Hur. ZT A. 1540, T. 7. 1ff.; Aesch. Ag. 
185; Pind. Pyth. xi. 23; Paus. ix. 19; Lucret. 
i. 85.) While Iphigenia was serving Arte- 
mis as priestess, her brother Orestes and his 
friend Pylades came to Tauri to carry off the 
image of the goddess at this place, which was 
believed to have fallen from heaven. As 
strangers they were to be sacrificed in the temple 
of Artemis; but Iphigenia recognised her 
brother, and fled with him and the statue of the 
goddess. (Hur. I. 7T.; Hyg. Fab. 120-122; 
Naey. Iphig.) The story which Sophocles 
follows in his Chryses (Hyg. Fab. 120) makes 
Iphigenia and Orestes reach Sminthus, where 
they are overtaken by Thoas, and when Chryses, 
son of Agamemnon and priest of Apollo, is 
about to surrender them, he discovers their 
parentage and joins Orestes in killing Thoas. 
The image of the Tauric Artemis was, accord- 
ing to the Spartan legend, taken to Sparta 
(Paus. iii. 16, 6); according to the Attic legend, 
it was placed in the temple of Artemis at Brau- 
ron on the east coast of Attica, where Iphigenia 
became the priestess (Eur. J. 7.1446; Strab. p. 
399; Paus. i. 28, 9); according to the legend at 
Laodicea the original image was taken from 
Brauron by Xerxes, and placed at Laodicea. 
In other words there were wooden images of an 
Artemis worshipped in Tauric fashion at all 
these places, and each place claimed to possess 
the genuine image. [ArTEmtis, p. 128.] Pau- 
sanias apparently considered that at Sparta to 
be the most ancient, since he inclines to believe 
it to be the actual statue brought by Iphigenia. 
The stories of the death of Iphigenia vary in like 
manner: in one, she died at Megara, and was 
honoured there with a shrine (Paus. i. 43, 1); in 
another, she died in Attica and was there buried ; 
according to some traditions Iphigenia never 
died, but was changed by Artemis into Hecate, 
or was endowed by the goddess with immortality 
and eternal youth, and under the name of Ori- 
lochia became the wife of Achilles in the island 
of Leuce (Ant. Lib. 27)—There can be little 
doubt that under these myths lies the fact that 
Iphigenia was Artemis herself: that is, Iphi- 
genia represents an ancient local deity wor- 
shipped in each of these places, Sparta, Brau- 
ron, and Megara, with human sacrifices and 
rites akin to those of the Tauric Artemis, and 
when Artemis took her place, she was trans- 
formed into the priestess of Artemis, and her 
connexion with these various places was ac- 
counted for by the stories of the wanderings of 
Agamemnon’s daughter [see p. 128]. The cus- 
tom of dedicating to her the clothes of women 
who had died in childbirth (I. 7. 1465) points 
to the same conclusion. She had originally 
been a goddess of childbirth, as Artemis was, 
perhaps as being, like Artemis also, a moon- 
goddess, or a goddess of natural fruitfulness. 
Iphimédia or Iphimédé (Iiuédera, "Ipiuédy), 
daughter of Triops, and wife of Aloeus. Being 
in love with Poseidon, she often walked on the 
seashore, and collected its waters in her lap, 
whence she became, by Poseidon, the mother of 
the Aloidae, Otus and Ephialtes. While Iphi- 
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media and her daughter, Pancratis, were cela. 


brating the orgies of Dionysus on Mount Drius. 
they were carried off by Thracian pirates to 
Naxos or Strongyle; but they were delivered 
by the Aloidae. (Od. xi. 305; Pind. Pyth. iv. 
89; Apollod. i. 7, 4; Diod. v. 50.) 

Iphis (*Iis). 1, Son of Alector, and father 
of Eteoclus and Kyadne, the wife of Capaneus, 
was king of Argos. He advised Polynices to 
give the celebrated necklace of Harmonia to 
Hriphyle, that she might persuade her husband 
Amphiaraus to take part in the expedition 
against Thebes. He lost his two children, and 
therefore left his kingdom to Sthenelus, son of 
Capaneus (Paus. ii. 18, 4).—2. Son of Sthenelus, 
and brother of Eurystheus, was one of the 
Argonauts who feii in the battle with Aeétes. 
—3. A youth in love with Anaxarete. [ANAx- 
ARETE. |—4, Daughter of Ligdus and Telethusa, 
of Phaestus in Crete. She was brought up as 
a boy, on the advice of Isis, because her father, 
before her birth, had ordered the child to 
be killed if it should be a girl. When Iphis 
had grown up, and was to be betrothed to 
Ianthe, she was metamorphosed by Isis into a 
youth (Oy. Met. ix. 666). 
viphitus (“Idiros]. 1. Son ‘of Eurytus of 
Oechalia, one of the Argonauts, was afterwards 
killed by Heracles. (For details, see p. 399.) 
—2. Son of Naubolus, and father of Schedius, 
Epistrophus, and Hurynome, in Phocis, likewise 
one of the Argonauts (Z/. ili, 518; Ap. Rh. i. 
207; Apollod. i. 9, 16).—8. Son of Haemon, or 
Praxonides, or Iphitus, king of Elis, restored the 
Olympic games, and instituted the cessation of 
war during their celebration, B.c. 884 (Paus. v. 4, 
5; 8,5; 10, 10; 26, 2; viii. 26, 4; Plut. Lye. 1). 

Ipnus (“Imvos), a town of the Locri Ozolae 
(Thue. iii. 101), 

Ipsus (“IWos), a small town in Great Phrygia, 
celebrated in history as the scene of the decisive 
battle which closed the great contest between 
the generals of Alexander for the succession to 
his empire, and in which Antigonus was defeated 
and slain, B.c. 301. [Anrrconus.] The site of 
Ipsus was on the slopes of the modern Sultan 
Dagh ; the town of Julia, which took its place, 
was built a little below. It was on the main 
road from Iconium to the north and west, aud 
was a little to the NE. of Synnada. 

Ira (Elpa, *Ipz). 1. A mountain fortress in 
Messenia, memorable as the place where Ari- 
stomenes defended himself for eleven years 
against the Spartans. Its capture by the Spar- 
tans in B. Cc. 668 put an end to the second Mes- 
senian war (Paus. iv. 17,20; Strab. p. 860). It 
is usually identified with the hill of Hagios 
Athanasios near Kakaletri—2. One of the 
seven cities which Agamemnon promised to 
Achilles (Il.ix.150). It can hardly be the same 
as No. 1, since it is described as near the sea- 
coast of Messenia. 

Irénaeus, bishop of Lyons, 177 4.p. [Dict. 
of Christian Biography. | 

Iréné (Elpjyn), called Pax by the Romans, 
the goddess of Peace, was, according to Hesiod, 
a daughter of Zeus and Themis, and one of the 
Horae (Hes. Th. 902; Pind. Ol. xiii. 6; Diod. 
yv. 72; Bacchyl. Fr. 18; Horaxr). After the 
battle of Eurymedon, and also after the victory 
of Timotheus over the Lacedaemonians, altara 
were erected to her at Athens at the public ex- 
pense (Plut. Cum. 13; Isocr. wep) avrid. 109; 
Nep. Timoth. 2). Her statue at Athens carry- 
ing in its arms Plutus, the god of wealth, was 
the work of Cephisodotus, and another stood 
near that of Hestia in the Prytaneum (Paus. i. 
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8, 8, ix. 16, 1). A copy of it (called wrongly 
Leucothea) is now at Munich [Crpmisopotvus]. 
At Rome, where Peace was also worshipped as 
a goddess, she had a magnificent temple, which 
was built by the emperor Vespasian. Pax is 
represented on coins as a young woman, hold- 
ing in her left arm a cornucopia, and in her 
right hand an olive branch or the staff of Mer- 
cury. Sometimes she appears in the act of 
burning a pile of arms, or carrying corn-ears in 
her hand or upon her head. 

Iris ("Ipis), in mythology, is daughter of 
Thaumas (whence she is called Thawmantias) 
and of Electra, and sister of the Harpies 
(Hes. Th. 266, 780; Plat. Theaet. p. 155; 
Apollod. i. 2,6; Verg. Aen. ix. 5). In the Iliad 
she appears as the messenger of the gods, es- 
pecially of Zeus and Hera (Il. ii. 787, xv. 144, 
XViii. 166, xxiv. 78,95). In the Odyssey, Hermes 
is the messenger of the gods, and Ivis is never 
mentioned. It should be observed that in 
Homer the word ipis is only twice used imper- 
sonally, either as the rainbow or merely as 
something curved (IU. xi. 26; xvii. 545). It 
seems probable that Iris was originally a goddess 
of rain, which was expressed in myth as the 
messenger sent by Zeus to men, and then was 
the path of this messenger, or actually the 
personification of the rainbow, for this brilliant 
phenomenon in the skies, which vanishes as 
quickly as it appears, was regarded as the swift 
messenger of the gods. Virgil represents the 
bow as the road on which Iris travels, which 
therefore appears whenever the goddess wants 
it, and vanishes when it is no longer needed 
(Sery. ad Aen. vy. 610). In the earlier poets, 
Tris appears as a virgin goddess; but in the 
later, she is the wife of Zephyrus, and the 
mother of Eros. Iris is represented in works 
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of art dressed in a long and wide tunic, over 
which hangs a light upper garment, with 
wings attached to her shoulders, carrying the 
herald’s staff in her left hand, and sometimes 
also holding a pitcher. 

Tris (“Ipis: Yeshil-Irmak), a considerable 
river of Asia Minor, rises on the N. side of the 
Anti-Taurus, in the S. of Pontus, and flows past 
Comana Pontica, to Amasia and Eupatoria 
(Megalopolis), where it receives the Lycus, and 
then flows N. into the Sinus Amisenus. Xeno- 
phon states its breadth at three plethra. (Strab. 
p. 556; Xen. An. v. 6, 8.) 

Irus (“Ipos). 1. Son of Actor and father of 
Eurydamus and Eurytion. He purified Peleus, 
when the latter had murdered his brother; but 
during the chase of the Calydonian boar, Peleus 
unintentionally killed Eurytion, the son of Irus. 
Peleus endeavoured to soothe him by offering 
him his flocks; but Irus would not accept them, 
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and, at the command of an oracle, Peleus allowed 
them to run wherever they pleased. A wolf 
devoured the sheep, but was thereupon changed 
into a stone, which was shown, in later times, 
on the frontiet between Locris and Phocis. 
(Ant. Lib. 88; Tzetz. ad Lyc. 175.)—2. The 
well-known beggar of Ithaca. His real name 
was Arnaeus, but he was called Irus, in allusion 
to Iris, because he was the messenger of the 
suitors. He was slain by Odysseus. (Od. xviii. 
5, 289.) 

Is (“Is: Hit), a city in the S. of Mesopotamia, 
eight days’ journey from Babylon, on the W. 
bank of the Euphrates, and upon a little river 
of the same name. In its neighbourhood were 
the springs of asphaltus, from which was ob- 


‘tained the bitumen that was used in the walls 


of Babylon (Hdt. i. 179). 

Isaeus (Ioatos). 1. One of the ten Attic 
orators, was born at Chalcis, and came to Athens 
at an early age. He was instructed in oratory 
by Lysias and Isocrates. He was afterwards 
engaged in writing judicial orations for others, 
and established a rhetorical school at Athens, 
in which Demosthenes is said to have been his 
pupil. Itis further said that Isaeus composed 
for Demosthenes the speeches against his 
guardians, or at least assisted him in the com- 
position. We have no particulars of his life. 
He lived between B.c. 420 and 348. Isaeus is 
said to have written sixty-four orations, but of 
these only eleven are extant. They all relate 
to questions of inheritance, and afford consider- 
able information respecting this branch of the 
Attic law. Isaeus was the first great master of 
forensic argument. His style is clear and con- 
cise, and at the same time vigorous and powerful, 
and is intermediate between what is called the 
plain style of Lysias and the full development 
of oratory in Demosthenes (Plut. Vit. X. Or. 
p. 839; Dionys. Isaews). His orations are con- 
tained in the collections of the Greek Orators. 
[DmmosTHENES.| Separate editions by Scho- 
mann, 1881; Scheibe, 1874.—2. A sophist, a 
native of Assyria, taught at Rome in the time 
of the younger Pliny (Plin. Hp. ii. 3; Juv. iii, 
74; Philostr. Soph. i. 20). 

Isagoras (Ioaydpas), the leader of the olig- 
archical party at Athens, in opposition to Clis- 
thenes, B.c. 510. He was expelled from Athens 
by the popular party, although supported by 
Cleomenes and the Spartans. (Hdt. v. 66-75 ; 
Paus. iii. 4; Arist. AQ. woA. 20; CLISTHENES.) 

Isander (“Icavdpos), son of Bellerophon, killed 
by Ares in the fight with the Soiymi (ZZ. vi. 
197; Strab. pp. 573, 630). 

Isara (Iséve), a river in Gallia Narbonensis, 
descends from the Col d’Iséran in the Graian 
Alps, is approached by the route from the Little 
St. Bernard at Bourg S. Maurice alittle above 
Axima (Aisne), passes» Cularo (Grenoble) and 
joins the Rhone at Valentia (Valence), at which 
point Hannibal left the ‘island’ B.c. 218, and 
Fabius Aemilianus defeated the Allobroges and 
Aryerni, B.c. 121. It was the river valley which 
Hannibal followed till he reached the junction 
with the Drac, (Pol. iii. 49; Liv. xxi. 31.) 

Isauria (7 "Ioavpia, 7) Ioavpixy), a district of 
Asia Minor, on the N. side of the Taurus, be- 
tween Pisidia and Cilicia, of which the ancients 
knew little beyond the fact that its inhabitants, 
the Isauri (“Ioavpo:) were daring robbers, whose 
incursions received only a temporary check from 
the victory over them which gained for L. Ser- 
vilius the surname of Isauricus (B.c. 75). Their 
chief city was called Isaura. (Strab. p. 5C€8; 
Diod. xviii. 22; Dio Cass. xly. 16.) 
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Isca. 1. (Exeter), the capital of the Damnonii 
or Dumnonii in the SW. of Britain.—2, (Caer 
Leon), at the mouth of the Usk), a town of the 
Silures in Britain, and the head-quarters of the 
Legio IL The word Leon is a corruption of 
the word Legio: Caer is the old Celtic name. 

Ischys. [Ascuzrius.] 

Isidorus (IciSwpos). 1. Of Aegae, a Greek 
poet of uncertain date, five of whose epigrams are 
contained in the Greek Anthology.—2. Of Cha- 
rax, a geographical writer, who probably lived 
under the early Roman emperors. His work, 
Sraluol MapA:col, is printed in the edition of the 
minor geographers, by Hudson, Oxon. 1703.— 
3. Of Gaza, a Neo-Platonic philosopher,the friend 
of Proclus and Marinus, whom he succeeded as 
chief of the school.—4. Bishop of Hispalis, 
(Seville) in Spain, from A.D. 600 to 636, one of 
the most learned men of his age. A great 
number of his works is still extant, but the 
most important of them is his Originwm s. 
Etymologiarum Libri XX, an Encyclopae- 
dia of Arts and Sciences, treating of all sub- 
jects in literature, science and religion, and, from 
its acquaintance with earlier writers, of great 
value for the study of Roman archaeology. 
His De Natura Rerum, on natural history, was 
also much used in the middle ages; it is edited 
by Becker, Berl. 1857; the Origines is edited 
by Otto in the Corpus Grammaticorum Vete- 
rum, Lindemann, Lips. 1838. A complete col- 
lection of the works was published by Arevali, 
Rom. 1797, and by Migne, Paris, 1850.—5. Of 
Miletus, the elder and younger, eminent archi- 
tects in the reign of Justinian. 

Isigonus (‘Ioiyovos), a Greek writer, of un- 
certain date, but who lived before the time of 
Pliny, wrote a work entitled “Amora, a few 
fragments of which are extant. Published in 
Westermann’s Paradoxographt, 1839. 

Isionda or Isinda (‘Io1dyda: Io1ovdeds, Ision- 
densis), a city of Pisidia in Asia Minor, on the 
road between Cibyra and Termessus, a little to 
the NW. of which it lies (Liy. xxxvili. 15). Its 
ruins are at Istanoz. 

Isis (*Iois), one of the great deities of the 
Egyptians in their later mythology, and espe- 
cially important among the Oriental religions 
which spread over Greece and Italy after the 
age of Alexander. The worship of Isis did not 
belong to the earlier dynasties, but grew up out 
of myths. Isis was one of the local divinities, 
and when the custom arose of expressing deities 
in animal form, she was represented in the 
cow-shape (Hdt. ii. 41), which the agricultural 
people took as their typical representation of 
beneficence, whether it is to be understood, as 
some think, as signifying the productive powers 
of nature, or merely as the form in which they 
chose to worship a goddess of heayen. In the 
myths at any rate Isis isa goddess of the sky, 
and the daughter of the earth-god Queb and 
Nut, whom the Greeks identified with Cronos 
and Rhea, sister and wife of Osrris and mother 
of Horus; sister also of Nephthys and of the 
evil power of darkness, Set (=Typhon). Much 
of the myth represents a struggle between 
light and darkness, civilisation and barbarism, 
which was partially caught up by the Greeks. 
When Osiris had been killed by Set, he was 
mourned over by Isis and her sister Nephthys 
in dirges, which are the “Io.d0s wéAn of Plato 
(Legg. p. 657 8). The protection which Isis 
gave for a time to her brother Set against her 
son the avenging Horus, led to a quarrel, the 
head of Isis was cut off, but replaced by magic 
as a cow’s head, which appears in Plut. Is. 19 


Isis 


as the “IoiSes dmoxepadiopds, and also in his 
story of Hermes placing upon her a cow’s head. 
The’ religion of Isis and Osiris increased in 
Egypt as the power of Thebes diminished, and 
the worship of Ammon took a less prominent 
place. Busiris was the centre of her worship. 
Isis came to be regarded as the great nature- 
goddess, the deity of motherhood and of all 
natural production, and as the goddess of magic, 
to which belonged the myths of her healing 
Osiris from his wounds. She was also, in rela- 
tion to the mysteries of the death of Osiris, the 
goddess of the underworld. It is to these vary- 
ing forms of her story that the bewildering 
identification of Isis with so many. different 
Greek deities is due. The worship of Isis, espe- 
cially after the age of Alexander, spread widely 
over Western Asia and Southern Europe, in 
Syria (where it had a footing earlier), Asia 
Minor, the islands of the Aegaean, particularly 
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Isis suckling Horus. 


Cyprus and Rhodes, in Greece, particularly at 
Athens, Corinth, Cenchr eae, and Hermione 
(Paus. i. 41, ii. 2, 32, 84), in Sicily and Italy, 
where it was especially notable at Puteoli, 
and, as the remains have proved, at Pompeii, 
Herculaneum, and Stabiae. At Rome it took a 
strong hold. At its first introduction after the 
second Punic war it was opposed on several 
occasions by the senate. In B.c. 50 Aemilius 
Paulus himself aided in the destruction of her 
shrines (Val. Max. i. 8, 4); but in 48 the tri- 
umvirs built the first temple for her public 
worship, probably in the Campus Martius (Dio 
Cass. xlvii. 15; cf. Lucan, viii. 831). Under the 
empire the religion spread wherever the Roman 
armies went, and abundant traces are found in 
Gaul, Germany, and Britain. To the better 
natures, by rules of abstinence and purifica- 
tion and by the glimpses which the mysteries 
seemed to give of a future world, it appeared to 
lead to higher things: the multitude was at- 
tracted by the processions of priests in linen 
robes with the sistrum in their hands, and by 
the novelty of the Oriental rites. Besides the 
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mysteries there were the public festivals in No- 
vember and March: the former being, like the 
Megalensia, a mixture of grief for the death of 
Osiris and joy at the restoration; the latter, 
called Isidis navigium, representing her as 
opening the season of navigation in her cha- 
racter of a goddess of the sea, when the proces- 
sion of priests went down to the shore and 
launched their sacred ship (Apul. Met. xi. 6). 
From the various aspects of Isis as goddess of 
the sky, of fruitfulness, and of the underworld, 
there followed her identification with many dif- 
ferent deities; with Selene, as though a moon- 
goddess, and with lo (Hdt. ii. 61; Ov. Met. ix. 
687; Io). Frequently she was confused with 
Demeter, partly as goddess of the earth and its 
fruits, partly as celebrated in the mysteries; 
and hence she is represented with many attri- 
butes of Demeter, carrying a torch and ears of 
corn, or a cornucopia. Her connexion with the 

sea,as*Ious TeAayia 

(Paus. ii. 4, 6), was 

probably of a com- 

paratively early 
- date in Egypt, and 


was perhaps de- 
rived from the 
Phoenician  Ater- 


gates [APHRODITE, 
p. 85,a]; hence she 
is said to have in- 
vented sailing ships 
in order to seek 
Harpocrates, and 
the Romans painted 
votive pictures for 
her as their pro- 
tectress from ship- 
wreck (Hyg. Fad. 
27; Tibull. 1. 8, 27; 
Juy. xii. 28; Stat. 
Silv. iii. 2, 101). 
Both this attribute 
and her character- 
istic as nature-god- 
dess may account 
for her frequent 
identification with 
Aphrodite, whose 
form she sometimes 
assumes in sculp- 
ture, but distin- 
guished by the lotus 
flower on her head, 
with Harpocrates 
in the guise of Eros, 
marked by the posi- 
tion of his finger on his lips. As Queen of Heaven 
she is often represented in the form of Hera with 
the Juno head and dress and adiadem like Hera’s 
(the ‘regale decus’ of Ov. Met. ix. 689), and 
even the peacock of Hera, but distinguished by 
the sistrum or the lotus, As goddess of magic 
healing she was adopted into the worship of 
Asclepius, and in the temple of imperial times 
at Epidaurus, Isis, Serapis and Horus were 
worshipped as Hygiea, Apollo and Asclepius 
(Paus. ii. 27, 6), This connexion was probably 
made closer by the fact that as goddess of the 
underworld the Egyptians made the snake an 
attribute of Isis, and this was confused with the 
snake of Asclepius. Isis-Hygiea appears often 
on amulets and in yotive inscriptions. Lastly, 
as Fortuna-Isis she has the rudder, but the 
Egyptian head-dress, It was not unnatural 
that with all these varieties of worship she 
should, as a moAvdéyuuos or universal deity, be 


Isis in Roman costume. (From a 
statue in the Vatican.) 
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worshipped also as Isis-Panthea (Apul. xi. 5, 
22; cf. Fortuna-Panthea, p. 346). In all these 
confusions of form with true Greek deities her 
character as Isis is marked by the sistrum or 
by the characteristic head-dress, the lotus 
flower, the crescent horns, the moon-disc, and 
the upright feathers. 

Ismarus (“Iouapos: “Iopudpios), a town in 
Thrace, near Maronéa, situated on a mountain 
of the same name, which produced excellent 
wine (Strab. p. 331; Verg. Hel. vi. 80, Georg. 
ii. 37). It is mentioned in the Odyssey as a 
town of the Cicones (ix. 40, 198). Near it was 
the lake Ismaris (Iopapis). The poets use the 
adjective Ismarius as equivalent to Thracian. 
Ovid calls Tereus, king of Thrace, Ismarius 
tyrannus (Am. ii. 6, 7), and Polymnestor, king 
of Thrace, Ismarius rea (Met. xiii. 580). 

Isméné (Iopuhyn). 1. Daughter of Asopus, 
wife of Argus, and mother of Iasus (Apollod. 
ii. 1, 3).—2. Daughter of Oedipus and Jocasta, 
and sister of ANTIGONE. 

Isménus (Iopjvos), a small river in Boeotia, 
which rises in Mount Cithaeron, flows through 
Thebes, and falls into the lake Hylica. The 
brook Dirce, celebrated in Theban story, flowed 
into the Ismenus. (Hdt. 1, 52; Paus. iv. 27, 6.) 
From this river Apollo was called Ismenius. 
His temple, the Ismeniwm, at which the festival 
of the Daphnephoria was celebrated, was 
situated outside the city. The river is said to 
have been originally called Ladon, and to have 
derived its subsequent name from Ismenus, a 
son of Asopus and Metope. (Apollod. iii. 12, 
6; Diod. iv. 72.) According to other traditions, 
Ismenus was a son of Amphion and Niobe, who 
when struck by the arrow of Apollo leaped into 
ariver near Thebes, which was hence called 
Ismenus (Paus. ix. 10, 5). 

Isdcrates (Iooxpdrns), one of the ten Attic 
orators, was the son of Theodorus, and was 
born at Athens B.c. 486. Theodorus was a man 
of wealth, and educated his son with the 
greatest care. Among his teachers were Tisias, 
Gorgias, Prodicus, and also Socrates. Since 
Isocrates was naturally timid, and of a weakly 
constitution, he did not come forward as a pub- 
lic speaker himself, but devoted himself to 
giving instruction in oratory, and writing ora- 
tions for others. He first taught rhetoric in 
Chios, and afterwards at Athens. At the latter 
place he met with great success, and gradually 
acquired a large fortune by his profession. He 
had 100 pupils, every one of whom paid him 
1000 drachmae. He also derived a large 
income from the orations which he wrote for 
others. Although Isocrates took no part in 
public affairs, he sought to influence public 
feeling by his orations, which (apart from the 
forensic speeches) were intended tobe read, not 
to be spoken. He was an ardent lover of his 
country, and had brought himself to regard the 
leadership of some strong power as the only 
chance of union in Greece; hence, as Dante 
hoped in Henry VII. as the saviour of Italy, for 
much the same reason Isocrates turned to 
Philip of Macedon, whom he urged to put him- 
self at the head of a full and united Greece, 
and to liberate the Greeks of Asia Minor from 
the Persian rule; and, accordingly, when the 
battle of Chaeronea had destroyed the last 
hopes of freedom, he put an end to his life, B.c. 
338, at the age of 98.—The school of Isocrates 
exercised the greatest influence, not only upon 
the development of public oratory at Athens, 
but upon the style of writers in his own and 
in other countries, The language of Isocrates 
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forms a great contrast with the natural simpli- 
city of Lysias. Among his characteristics are 
the avoidance of declamatory language and the 
frequent use of figures; but the chief point to 
observe is that Isocrates more than any other 
Greek writer studied the rhythm of prose, 
careful in his choice of words, and aiming at 
smoothness in long and finished periods. 
Especially he avoided hiatus. The style of 
Cicero was in great measure modelled upon that 
of Isocrates; and, through Cicero, Isocrates 
has had much to do with the training of the 
greatest masters of English prose; notably 
with that of Milton. The carefully-rounded 
periods, and the frequent application of figura- 
tive expressions, are features which remind us 
of the sophists. The immense care he bestowed 
upon the composition of his orations may be 


inferred from the statement that he was engaged 
for ten years upon his Panegyric oration alone. 
There were in antiquity sixty orations which 
went under the name of Isocrates, but they 
were not all recognised as genuine, Only 21 
have come down to us. Of these six were 
written for the courts; the others are chiefly 
political discourses, intended to be read by a 
large public. The most celebrated is his Pane- 
gyric oration, in which he shows what services 
Athens had rendered to Greece in every period 
of her history, and contends that she, and not 
Sparta, deserves the supremacy in Greece. The 
Areiopagiticus (855 B.C.) argues for a restoxa- 
tion of the influence of the Areiopagus. ‘The 
orations are printed in the collections of the 
Ccek orators. [DmmostHEnns.] The text is 
separately edited by Blass, 1878; the Pane- 
gyricus by Sandys, 1868; the Panegyricus and 
Aretopagiticus by Rauchenstein, 1874; the Ad 
Philippum, by Benseler, 1854. 

‘Issa (“Ioca), daughter of Macareus of Les- 
bos, and beloved by Apollo. The Lesbiax town 
of Issa is said to have received its name from 
her. (Strab. p. 60; Ov. Met. vi. 124.) 

Issa (Issaeus: Lissa), a small island in the 
Adriatic sea, with a town of the same name, off 
the coast of Dalmatia, was colonised at an early 
ane by the Greeks. It was inhabited by a 

ardy race of sailors, whose barks (lembi Issaei) 
were much prized. The Issaei placed them- 
selves under the protection of the Romans 
when they were attacked by the Ilyrian queen, 
Teuta, B.C. 229; and their townis spoken of as 
aplace of importance in Caesar’s time. (Ptol. 
ii, 16, 14; Strab. p. 315; Liv. xxxi, 45, xlv. 8.) 
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“Isséddnes ?Iocnddves), a Scythian tribe, in 
Scythia extra Imaum, the most remote people 
in CentralAsia with whom the Greeks of the 
time of Herodotus had any intercourse. ‘Their 
country was in Great Tartary, near the 
Massagetae, whom they resembled in their 
manners. ‘They are represented as extending 
as far as the borders of Serica. (Hdt. iy. 26; 
Mel. ii. 1, 18.) 

Issicus Sinus (6 “*Iooixds KdAmos: Gulf of 
Iskenderoon), the deep gulf at the NE. corner 
of the Mediterranean, between Cilicia and Syria, 
named after the town of Issus. The width is 
about eight miles. The coast is much altered 
since ancient times. 

Issoria (Iocwpia), a surname of Artemis, de- 
rived from Mt. Issorion, in Laconia, on which 
she had a sanctuary. [Axrremis.] 

Issus (Iocds, also "loool, Xen.: "Iovatos), & 
city in the SE. extremity of Cilicia, near the 
head of the Issicus Sinus, and at the N. foot of 
the pass of M. Amanus called the Syrian Gates ; 
memorable for the great battle in which Alex- 
ander defeated Darius Codomannus (B.C. 8338), 
which was fought in a narrow valley near the 
town. [ALEXANDER.] Its importance was much 
diminished by the foundation of Alexandria ad 
Issum, a little to the south. (Xen. An. i. 4, 43 
Arrian, Anab. ii. 7; Strab. p. 676; Ptol. v. 8, 7.) 

Ister. [Danvuztvus.] 

Ister, a Greek historian, was at first a slave 
of Callimachus, and afterwards his friend, and 
consequently lived in the reign of Ptolemy 
Kuergetes (B.c. 247-222). He wrote a large 
number of works, the most important of which 
was an Atthis, or history of Attica. Fragments 
are published by Miiller, Fragm. Histor. Graec. 

Istria or Histria, a peninsula at the N. ex- 
tremity of the Adriatic, between the Sinus Ter- 
gestinus on the W. and the Sinus Flanaticus on 
the E. It was separated from Venetia on the 
NW. by the river Timavus, and from Ilyricaum 
on the E. by the river Arsia. Its inhabitants, 
the Istri or Histri, were a warlike Illyrian 
race, who carried on several wars with the 
Romans, till their final subjugation by the 
consul C. Claudius Pulcher, B.c. 177, Their 
chief towns were T'mraustE and Pons, Istria 
was originally reckoned part of Illyricum, but 
from the time of Augustus it formed one of the 
divisions of Upper Italy. (Strab. pp. 57, 215 
Liv. x. 2, xli. 1-18.) 

Istropolis, Istros or Istria (Iorpdmoris, “lo- 
tpos, “lorpin, Hdt. ii. 88: Istere), a town in 
Lower Moesia, not far from the mouth of the 
Danube, and at a little distance from the coast, 
was a colony from Miletus. 

Italia (IraAla), signified, from the time of 
Augustus, the country which we call Italy. It 
was bounded on the W. by the Mare Ligusticum 
and Mare Tyrrhenum, Tuscum or Inferum; on 
the S. by the Mare Siculum or Ausonium ; on the 
E. by the Mare Adriaticum or Superum; and 
on the N. by the Alps, which sweep round it in 
a semicircle, the river Varus (Var, Varo) sepa- 
rating it on the NW. from Transalpine Gaul, 
and the river Arsia (A7sc) on the NE. from 
Illyricum, _The name lialia, however, was 
originally used to indicate « much more limited 
extent of country. Till a comparatively late 
period, the mountain boundary of Italy was, 
not the Alps, but the Apennines; for the country 
on the east coast N. of Sena Gallica was not 
reckoned in Italy till the second century B.c., 
and the plain of the Po only in the first century 
B.c. In the earliest times the application of 
the name was much more restricted even than 
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this, and applied only to the SW. point of the 
peninsula—the districts, that is, afterwards 
known as Bruttii and Lucania (Thue. i. 12; 
Arist. Pol. iv. 10, 8=p. 1829). Modern etymo- 
logists are in favour of the old derivation (Var 
R.R. ii. 5; Gell. xi. 1; Serv. ad Aen. i. 583) of 
Italia from iraAds=vitulus. It seems to be 
confirmed by the inscription Viteliw found on 
Oscan coins. It would imply that the Italians 
were first famed as herdsmen of cattle on the 
Lucanian plains. [Irauus.] After the Romans 
had conquered Tarentum and the §. part of the 
peninsula, about B.c. 272, the name Italia sig- 
nified the whole country subject to them, 
from the Sicilian straits as far N. as the Arnus 
on the W. coast, and Sena Gallica on the E.; 
for the river Aesis formed its northern boundary, 
and the district of Ariminum was still ‘ager 
Gallicus’ until the first century B.c., when the 
province of Gallia Cisalpina (as Julius Caesar 
received it in 59 B.c.) ended at the Rubico ; and 
on the H. side the country N. of the Arnus was 
still called Liguria, Augustus was the first who 
extended the name of Italia, so as to compre- 
hend the whole of the basin of the Po and the 
S. part cf the Alps, from the Maritime Alps to 
Pola in Istria, both inclusive. In the later 
times of the empire, when Maximian had trans- 
ferred the imperial residence to Milan, the 
name Italia was again used in a narrower com- 
pass. As it had originally signified only the S. 
of the country, so now it was restricted to the 
N., comprising the five provinces of Aemilia, 
Liguria, Flaminia, Venetia, and Istria. Though, 
however, the above limitations applied in re- 
gard to history and government, the name Italia 
was applied by Greek writers to the whole 
peninsula considerably earlier, and probably 
from the time when Cisalpine Gaul was brought 
under the Roman power, and accordingly Poly- 
bius so uses it in the second century B.c.— 
Besides Italia, the country was called by various 
other names, especially by the poets. These 
were Hesperia, a name which the Greeks gave 
to it because it lay to the W.- of Greece, or 
Hesperia Magna, to distinguish it from Spain 
[Husprria]; Saturnia, because Saturn was said 
to have once reigned in Latium; and Ausonia, 
from the Ausonian race. The name Oenotria 
is probably merely ‘ the wine country,’ and was 
applied to the southern part by early Greek 
voyagers. From this some have deduced that 
the vine was cultivated in Italy before the 
Greek colonies were founded there; but as 
otvwtpos strictly means a vine-prop, it may de- 
note that the Greeks found here the vine grown 
on props instead of trailing. The Italian pen- 
insula contained a great number of different 
races, who had migrated into the country at a 
very early period. In central and south Italy 
three primitive stocks may be distinguished : 
the Htruscan, whichis described under ErTRuURIA, 
the Iapygian, and what is usually called the 
Italian stock. The Iapygian race occupied the 
SE. part, the country of the Messapians, Peu- 
cetians, and Daunians [see APULIA, p- 94]. 
The ‘Italian’ stock is divided into two main 
branches; (a) the Latin branch, and (b) the 
Umbro-Sabellian, to which, according to their 
dialects, the Umbri, Massi, Volsci, and Samnites 
(=Osci) are assigned. The history of the mi- 
grations and settlements of these branches, so 
far as it can be conjectured, seems to be as 
follows. Both together separated from a stock 
which included Greeks and Italians alike, and 
when they also separated it is probable that the | 


Latin branch (who are the same as the Opici in 
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Thue, vi. 8; Ar. Pol, iv. 10) came southward. 
first and occupied the richer country of Latium, 
Campania, and Lucania; possibly also tho 
eastern part of Sicily [Srcr1a]: the Ausones, or 
Aurunci, who settled in Campania were probably 
a Latin tribe, but they were early Hellenised by 
Greek immigrants and conquered by Samnites, 
and therefore disappeared from history, leaying 
the name Ausonia as a common poetical name 
for Italy [cf. Campanta]. The Umbro-Sabellian 
branch seems to have followed afterwards along 
the mountain ridges, and settled in the more 
hilly districts; but this branch again divided, 
the Umbri taking to the E. side of the Apen- 
nines and being eventually, by the encroach- 
ments of the Etruscans, penned up in the 
narrow district called Umpria. On the other 
hand, the Sabellian tribes who split off moved 
further southward ; the Sabines, nearer to the 
Latin settlements, and probably at that time 
differing but little in dialect, were early amal- 
gamated with the Latins; the Samnites to the 
larger district further south [Samnrum], where 
they long remained independent, and spread 
into’ Campania; the smaller offshoots which 
followed occupied the districts between Umbria 
and Samnium [see Marst; PicentEs; Par- 
ticNiI]. In the above distribution the name 
‘Italian’ has been taken for convenience to 
denote the common source of the Latin and 
Umbro-Sabellian stocks; but it must not be 
forgotten that, as was said before, the name 
Itali is only applied in the earliest literature 
to those who dwelt in the extreme SW., and 
was not used as a common national term until 
the combined allies called their temporary 
capital Iranica, in the year 90 B.c. The in- 
habitants of the northern part of Italy are 
described separately under GALLIA CISALPINA, 
LieuRiA (possibly containing the remains of the 
most primitive race of the peninsula), and 
VENETIA, For the Greek colonisation of 
Southern Italy see p. 372. At the time of 
Augustus the following were the chief divisions 
of Italy, an account of which is also given in 
separate articles: I, Upper Italy, which ex- 
tended from the Alps to the rivers Macra on 
the W.and Rubicoon the EK. It comprehended: 
1. Liguria; 2. GALLIA CISALPINA. 8. VENETIA, 
including Carnia. 4. Istria. II. CentralItaly, 
sometimes called Italia Propria (a term not 
used by the ancients), to distinguish it from 
Gallia Cisalpina or Upper Italy, and Magna 
Graecia or Lower Italy, extended from the rivers 
Macra on the W. and Rubico on the E., to the 
rivers Silarus on the W. and Frento on the H, 
It comprehended: 1. Errurra, 2. UMsRia, 
8. PicenNum. 4. SamniuM, including the country 
of the Sabini, Vestini, Marrucini, Marsi, Paeligni, 
&c. 65, Latium. 6. Campanra. III. Lower 
Italy or Magna Graecia [p. 372], included the 
remaining part of the peninsula 5. of the rivers 
Silarus and Frento. It comprehended: 1. 
Apuuts, including Calabria. 2. Lucanta. 3. 
Brurrium.—Augustus divided Italy into the 
following 11 Regiones: 1. Latium and Cam- 
pania. 2, The land of the Hirpini, Apulia, and 
Calabria. 8. Lucania and Bruttium. 4. The 
land of the Frentani, Marrucini, Paeligni, Marsi, 
Vestini, and Sabini, together with Samnium. 
5. Picenum. 6. Umbria and the district of 
Ariminum, in what was formerly called Gallia 
Cisalpina. 7. Etruria. 8. (called Aemilia, 
after the road of that name) Gallia Cispadana. 
9. Liguria. 10. The E. part of Gallia Trans- 
padana, Venetia, Carnia, and Istria. 11. The 
W. part of Gallia Transpadana. Rome herself 
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stood apart as a 12th division. This distribution 
seems at first to have been mainly geographi- 
cal for the conyenience of census and for fiscal 
regulations. The regions were grouped in the 
time of Aurelius under juridici for the purposes 
of justice, but how many were thus combined 
isuncertain. Under Diocletian twelve provinces 
were formed, the last three being the three 
larger islands, Corsica, Sardinia, and Sicily, 
each province under a praeses or a consularis, 
and so arranged that of the Augustan regions 
1 to 7 were, together with the three islands, 
under the Vicarius Urbis; regions 8 to 11, 
together with Rhaetia and Alpes Cottiae, were 
under the Vicarius Italiae.—The leading fea- 
tures of the physical geography of Italy may 
be sketched as follows. The peninsula is 
formed by the chain of the Apennines breaking 
off from the Western Alps and taking a direc- 
tion, first, mainly E., till it nears the Adriatic, 
and then mainly S.and SEH. The first direction, 
extending across from Genoa almost to the 
Adriatic coast at Sena Gallica, formed a natural 
boundary between Gallia Cisalpina and the 
lands to the south. From that point the 
Apennines in their southward course form the 
backbone of Italy, but the range is at first 
much nearer to the Eastern side; and about 
half way down they broaden out into a moun- 
tainous district some 50 miles across, which 
formed the old settlements of the Sabellian 
tribes mentioned above. Some distance S. of 
this the great ma3s of Mte Matese, extending 
westwards, forms the hill country of Samnium; 
and from that point the chain, after throwing 
out a spur to the eastwards which terminates in 
M. Garganus, bends more and more to the 
western coast and runs down to the toe of Italy 
through Bruttium. It will at once be seen, as 
a result of this conformation, that in Central 
Italy the fertile and populous plains (Etruria, 
Latium, and Campania) lie entirely on the 
western side; while in the southern, but much 
smaller, portion they are almost entirely on the 
E. side (Apulia and most of Lucania). For the 
same reason the rivers on the Adriatic coast 
are short and unimportant torrents running 
straight down from the mountains, while those 
on the W. side have a winding and fertilising 
course over a large extent of country. More- 
over, the action of these rivers, combined with 
the volcanic activity on that side at an early 
period, has produced a number of bays and 
excellent harbours, in strong contrast to the 
Adriatic coast-line, and affording an additional 
reason for the prosperity of the western stzses. 
The historical result cannot be better described 
than in the words of the great historian of 
Rome :-——‘ While the Grecian peninsula turns 
towards the east, the Italian turns towards the 
west. As the coasts of Epirus and Acarnania 
had but a subordinate importance in the case 
of Hellas, so had the Apulian and Messapian 
coasts in that of Italy; and, while the regions 
on which the historical development of Greece 
has been mainly dependent—Attica and Ma- 
cedonia—look to the east, Etruria, Latium, and 
Campania look to the west. In this way the two 
peninsulas, such close neighbours and almost 
sisters, stand, as it were, averted from each other.’ 
Had it not been that Rome, owing to this cause, 
directed her first efforts westwards to Spain, 
and gathered strength there before she met the 
Macedonian power in Alexander’s later succes- 
sors, the history of the world might have been 
different; and the same cause at a later time 
tended to the complete separation between the 
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eastern and western empires. Two other points 
may.be-noticed in which the differences in 
geography of Italy and Greece produce corre- 
sponding differences in their history—(1) that 
the Italian coast is, on the whole, even on the 
western side, very much less broken up by 
inlets of sea than the Grecian, and has few 
islands, and therefore her people were not so 
naturally a sea-going people, and her colonies 
were rather military stations than true colonies; 
(2) that the great backbone of the Apennines 
makes for the most part large divisions: Italy 
is not, like Greece, cut up into an infinite num- 
ber of small valleys, and therefore had not the 
immense number of small states, each jealously 
preserving its own independence, and more. 
easily protected from its neighbours.—More 
details respecting the physical features of the 
different parts of Italy are given in the articles 
on the provinces into which it is divided. 

Italica. 1. (Santiponce), a municipium in 
Hispania Baetica, on the W. bank of the Baetis, 
NW. of Hispalis, was founded by Scipio Afri- 
canus in the second Punic war, who settled 
here some of his veterans. It was the birth- 
place of the emperors Trajan and Hadrian 
(Strab. p. 141; Ptol. ii. 4, 13)—2. The name 
given to Corfinium by the Italian Socii during 
their war with Rome. [Corrinrum.] 

Italicus, Silius. [Srivs.] 
¥ Italus, a mythical king who was said to have 
reigned over Sicels in the south of Italy (Thuc. 
vi. 2). Servius (who gives a number of ety- 
mologies for Italia) speaks of him as king of 
Sicily (ad Aen, i. 583). He reigned over the 
land to which he gave his name, between the 
gulfs Scyllacinus and Napetinus, and turned 
his people from herdsmen into agriculturists. 
(Antioch. Syr. ap. Dionys. i. 12, 85, 73; Arist. 
Pol. iv. 10, 8=p. 1329.) This probably points to 
the adoption of vine-cultivation, which caused 
the Greeks to call his land sometimes Oenotria. 
His sons were Sicelus and Auson, and his wife 
was Leucania. (Dionys. i. 22; Tzetz. ad Lye. 
702; Plut. Rom. 2.) There seems to be truth 
in the connexion of races and countries to 
which these traditions point. [See Inara and 
SrcrziA. | E 

Itanus (“Iravos), a town on the E. coast of 
Crete, near a promontory of the same name, 
founded by the Phoenicians (Ptol. iii. 17, 4). 
vIthaeca (10den: Waxhows: Thiaki), a small 
island in the Ionian Sea, celebrated as the birth- 
place of Odysseus, lies off the coast of Epirus, 
and is separated from Cephalonia by a channel 
about three or four miles wide. The island is 
about twelve miles long, and four in its greatest 
breadth. It is divided into two parts, which 
are connected by a narrow isthmus, not more 
than half a mile across. In each of these parts 
there isa mountain-ridge of considerable height: 
the one in the N. called Neritum (Nnpitov, now 
Anot), and the one in the S. Netwm (Nhiov, now 
Haghios Stephanos). The city of Ithaca, the 
residence of Odysseus, is considered by many to 
have been situated on a precipitous, conical 
hill, now called Aeto, or ‘ eagle’s cliff,’ occupy- 
ing the whole breadth of the isthmus mentioned 
above. The acropolis, or castle of Odysseus, 
crowned the bleak summit of the mountain. 
Hence Cicero (de Orat.i. 44) describes it, in 
asperrimis saxulis tanquam nidulus affixa. 
It is at the foot of Mt. Neium, and is hence 
described by Telemachus as ‘Under-Neium’ 
(Iddkns “Yrovntov, Od. iii. 81). Ancient, or 
Cyclopean, walls are in, many places trace- 
able. Others think that the above site is too 
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far from the sea, and that a small place still 
called Polis marks the true site. This is near 
Stavros on the NW. of the island; it has an 
available harbour near, and there is the small 
island Daskalio about six miles from Polis 
which would answer to the island Asteris, where 
the suitors lay in wait for Telemachus between 
Ithaca and Cephallenia (Od. iv. 845). There 
seems no reason to doubt that the writer of the 
Odyssey had knowledge of the local features of 
the island, and inlets suiting the description 
of the harbour of Phorcys are pointed out both 
in the bay of Vathy and that of Dexia: there 
is a stalactite cave which claims to be the grotto 
of the nymphs, equidistant from both these 
bays (Od. xiii. 96). 

thomé (lédun: lwuhrns, ldwuatos). 1. A 
strong fortress in Messenia, situated on a 
mountain of the same name, 2630 feet high, 
which afterwards formed the citadel of the town 
of Messene. On the summit of the mountain 
stood the ancient temple of Zeus, who was 
hence surnamed Ithometas (1@ouhrns, Dor. 
*10oudras). Ithome was taken by the Spartans, 
B.C. 723, at the end of the last Messenian war, 
after an heroic defence by Aristodemus, and 
again in 455, at the end of the third Messenian 
war. There are remains of ancient walls which 
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Iton, [Ironra.] : 

Itdnia, Itonias, or Itdnis (Irwrla, Irwuids, 
or *ITwyis), a surname of Athene, derived from 
the town of Iton, in the S. of Phthiotis in Thes- 
saly. The goddess there had a celebrated sanc- 
tuary and festivals, and hence the battle-cry of 
the Thessalians was ’A@nva *ITwvia (Paus. x. 1, 
10; Strab. pp. 411, 435). She had also a temple 
between Pherae and Larissa (Paus. i. 138, 2). 
From Iton her worship spread into Boeotia and 
the country about Lake Copais, where the Pam- 
boeotia was celebrated, in the neighbourhood of 
a temple and grove of Athene, not far from 
Coronea (Paus. iii. 9, 18, ix. 84,1). It is from 
this place that she is called by Catullus 
‘ ae Itoni’ (lxiv. 228; cf. Stat. Theb. ii. 
721). 

Itucci (Irvckn, App.), a town in Hispania 
Baetica, in the district of Hispalis, and a Roman 
colony called Virtus Julia (Plin. iti. 25). 

Ittina (Solway Frith), an aestuary in Britain, 
between England and Scotland. 

Itiiraea, Ityraea (‘Iroupaia: "Iroupaior, Itu- 
raei, Ityraei: Hl-Jeidur), a districf*n the NE. 
borders of Palestine, bounded on the N. by the 
plain of Damascus, on the W. by the mountain- 
chain (Jebel-Heish) which forms the E. margin 
of the valley of the Jordan, on the SW. and 8. 


Ithome, from the Stadium of Messene. 


may belong to the fortress built in the third 
Messenian war. (Thue. i. 103; Paus. iii. 11, 8; 
iv. 9,1; Strab. p. 861.)—2, A mountain fortress 
in Pelasgiotis, in Thessaly, near Metropolis, 
_also called Thome (JI. ii. 729; Strab. p. 487). 

Itius Portus, a harbour of the Morini, on the 
N. coast of Gaul, from which Caesar set sail for 
Britain. The position of this harbour has been 
much disputed. It used to be identified with 
Gesoriacum, or Boulogne, but is now generally 
admitted to be the harbour of Wissant, about 
twelve miles W. of Calais, sheltered from the 
SW. gales by Itium Pr. (Cape Grisnez). The 


point in Britain to which the passage from Itius | 
The old idea) 


Portus led is more doubtful. 
that it was Deal has been abandoned as impos- 
sible since the set of the tides has been better 
understood. The most probable view is that 
the landing was at Romney, but Pevensey, 
which some prefer, is not impossible. (Caes. 
B, G, iy. 21, v. 2; Strab. p. 199.) 


by Gaulanitis, and on the E. by Auranitis and 
Trachonitis. It occupied a part of the elevated 
plain into which Mt. Hermon sinks down on 
the SE., and was inhabited by an Arabian 
people of warlike and predatory habits. Pom- 
pey reduced them to order, and many of 
their warriors entered the Roman army, in 
which they became celebrated as archers (Verg. 
Georg. ii. 448; Lucan, vii. 280, 514). They 
were not, however, reduced to complete subjec- 
tion to Rome until after the civil wars. Augus- 
tus gave Ituraea, which had been hitherto ruled 
by its native princes, to the family of Herod. 
It was governed by Herod Philip as tetrarch, 
and at his death, a.D. 34, it was united to the 
Roman province of Syria (Jos. Ant. xviii. 4, 6), 
from which it was again separated, and assigned 
to Soaemus, the prince of Emesa. In 4.p. 50, it 
was finally reunited by Claudius to the Roman 
province of Syria (Tac. Ann. xii. 28). 
Itys. [Trrnvs.] 
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Talis (IovAfs: “IovArhrns, “IovaAvevs), chief 
town in Ceos; birthplace of Simonides. [Cxos.] 

Talus, son of Aeneas, usually called Asca- 
nius (Verg. Aen. iv. 274; Ov. Her. vii.75, 
187 ; Sil. It. viii. 71), and founder of the Julian 
family (Verg. Aen. 1, 288, vi. 789; Ov. Fast. iv. 
39): but later traditions separated the two 
names, and related that Iulus was son of 
Ascanius, and was deprived of his inheritance 
by his half-uncle Silvius (Dionys. i. 70, 4; 
A®BNEAS, ASCANIUS, SILVIUS). } : 
/  Ixion (1#/wv) (who is not mentioned in Homer 

or Hesiod), was the son of Phlegyas, or of 
Antion and Perimela, or of Pasion, or of Ares. 
According to the common tradition, his mother 
was Dia, a daughter of Deioneus. He was king 
of the Lapithae or Phlegyes, and the father of 
Pirithous. When Deioneus demanded of Ixion 
the bridal gifts he had promised, Ixion treacher- 
ously invited him to a banquet, and then con- 
trived to make him fall into a pit filled with 
fire. As noone purified Ixion of this treacherous 
murder, Zeus took pity upon him, purified hin, 
carried him to heaven, and caused him to sit 
down at his table. But Ixion was ungrateful to 
the father of the gods, and attempted to win the 
love of Hera. Zeus thereupon fashioned a cloud 
in the likeness of Hera, and by it Ixion became 
the father of a Centaur. [Crntauri.] Ixion 


Sisyphus, Ixion, and Tantalus. 


was fearfully punished for his impious ingrati- 
tude. His hands and feet were chained by 
Hermes to a wheel, which is said to have rolled 
perpetually in the air (which is the older ver- 
sion) or in the lower world. He is further said 
to have been scourged, and compelled to ex- 
claim, ‘Benefactors should be honoured.’ 
(Pind. Pyth. ii, 21-89; Aesch. Hwm. 440; 
Soph. Phil. 679; Ap. Bh. iii. 62; Tzetz. Chil. 
ix. 273; Diod. iv. 69; Schol. ad Eur. Phoen. 
1185; Lucian, Dial. Deor. 6; Verg. Georg. iv. 
484, Aen. vi. 601; Ov. Met. iv. 460.) Some 
modern writers explain Ixion as symbolising 
the whirlwind; others (which is the most 
general view), as the sun eternally moving with 
its fiery orb. It may be questioned whether it 
is not a myth borrowed from a ritual known to 
have been practised by people of central Europe 
as a sun-charm. It consisted in carrying a 
blazing wheel brandished or made to revolve in 
the air, about the fields which needed sunshine. 
That a figure, whether real or an imitation, was 
sometimes bound on it just as the tvyt was 
bound on the wheel in Theoer. Id. 2, is likely 
enough. If so, the myth grew up to explain 
the custom, and was borrowed from the more 
northern tribes by the Greeks, who fitted it into 
their own mythology. 


(Bartoli, Sepolc. Ant. tav. 56.) 
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Ixionides, 7.e. Pirithous, the son of Ixion,— 
The Centaurs are also called Ivionidae. 

Ixius-(Iéios), a surname of Apollo, derived 
from a district of the island of Rhodes which 
was called Ixiae or Ixia (Steph. Byz. s.v:). 

Iynx (“Ivyé), daughter of Peitho and Pan, or 
of Echo. She endeavoured to charm Zeus, or 
to make him fall in love with Io; but she was 
metamorphosed by Hera into the bird called 
Tynx. (Tzetz. ad Lye. 310; Ant. Lib. 9; 
Schol. ad Pind. Pyth. iv. 214.) This bird was 
used as a love-charm, being tied to a wheel and 
made to revolve. It is probable that the charm 
(which was known to Pindar) is older than the 
story of Iynx (Pind. Pyth. iv. 214, Nem. iv. 
85; Theocr. ii. 17; Xen. Mem. iii. 11, 17), and 
the story is merely a late explanation. 

J. 

Jaccetani, a people in Hispania Tarraconensis 
between the Pyrenees and the Iberus, in the 
NE. corner of Spain, in whose country the wars 
between Sertorius and Pompey, and between 
Caesar and Petreius took place (Caes, B. CO. i. 
60; Strab. p. 161; Ptol. ii. 6, 72). 

Jana, apparently an old Latin. equivalent of 
Diana (Varro, R. BR. i. 87, 8; Macrob. i. 9, 8), 
though it is also possible that she may 
originally have been the feminine coun- 
terpart (according to a common custom 
of imagining pairs of divinities) to Janus 
(who had nothing to do with Diana), and 
was afterwards identified with that god- 
dess. 

Janictlum. [Roma.] 

Janus, an ancient Latin deity, and 
apparently at one period the chief deity. 
Roman writers lay special stress upon 
the antiquity of his worship (Varro, ap. 
August. Civ. D. iv. 28; Juv. vi. 398, 
‘antiquissime divum’; cf. Herodian, i. 
16; Procop. B. G. i. 25). Janus was the 
god of all beginnings both in public and 
in private life: of the birth of man and 
of the opening of the year, so that he 
presided over what was the first month 
of the year in later, and perhaps also 
in the earliest, times [see below]; he was the 
god, too, of the beginnings of enterprises alike 
of trade and of warfare, in which he secured 
a safe return of the outgoing host. On what 
principle all these functions belonged to him 
is a much disputed question. The theory till 
recently most in favour was that his name was 
connected with dies, that he was the sun-god, 
as Jana=Diana was the moon-goddess. The 
reasons for this on which Preller particularly 
relies were (1) the supposed etymology of Ja- 
nus and Jana ‘from dies; (2) the custom of 
placing his shrine east and west; (8) that if 
Janus is not the sun-god the Latins had none. 
To the first it may be replied that there is abso- 
lutely no connexion between the functions of 
Diana and Janus or their ritual, and that Diana 
has traditionally a later origin at Rome, of the 
time of Servius Tullius, whereas Janus stands 
out as pre-eminent in antiquity ; to the second, 
that the orientation of the shrine is much more 
likely to be connected with omens, if a reason is 
to be assigned; and to the third that there is 
some reason to believe that to the early Latins 
Mars held that relation to the sun which was 
afterwards held by Apollo. Others have ex- 
plained him as the god of the vault of heaven, 
and have sought an Etruscan origin connecting 
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him with the Etruscan arch; but the evidence 
is against Janus being originally an Etruscan 
deity, and his connexion with the arch (which is 
not really like the vault of heaven), if he is con- | 
nected, probably comes from the gateway. Janus 
has probably a much simpler origin. He belongs 
to the most primitive religion of the household, 
and just as Vesta was the old goddess of the 
hearth and its fire, so Janus was the god of the 
doorway (janua), who guarded and watched all 
that went out and came in (therefore looking both 
ways) ; who prospered the outgoings and kept off 
evil influence (as in the superstitions of many 
nations) from crossing the threshold; and who 
sanctioned the opening and shutting of the 
door (Ov. Fast. i. 125,137; Cic. N.D. il. 27, 67; 
Macrob. i. 9, 7). . Hence his name of Patulcius 
(the Opener) and Clusius (the Closer). It was 
doubtless a later development of this idea which 
made him the door-keeper of heaven (Ov. Fast. 
ji, 117, 125), and again the god who granted 
birth, or the opening of the womb, hence called 
‘ Consivius,’ and in the Salian hymn ‘ duonus 
cerus,’ that is‘ the good creator.’ It wasnatural 
that, as the god of the goings out and the 
comings in, he should be the patron whose aid 
was sought in all beginnings and undertakings, 
and should he the ‘matutinus pater’ who 
started the daily work (Hor. Sat. ii. 6, 20). The 
prayer versified by Serenus (a poet of Hadrian’s 
time) probably represents an ancient prayer, 
and is worth quoting as illustrating this passage 
of Horace, and as showing the real conception 
of Janus. 


Jane pater, Jane tuens, dive biceps, biformis, 
O cate rerum sator O principium deorum, 
Stridula cui limina, cui cardines tumultus, 
Cui reserata mugiunt aurea claustra mundi, 
Tibi vetus ara caluit aborigineo sacello. 


As the houses became grouped into a fortified 
town, so the public functions of Janus ensued. 
He was the god of the city gates as of the 
house door, and there is good reason for the 
belief that Portumnus (Verg. Aen. v. 241), who 
was similarly represented with keys, was merely 
Janus-Portumnus, the Janus who presided over 
the gates of the city (portae) and the havens or 
wharfs of the Tiber (portws), for which reason 
a ship appears on the Janus coins. For Janus 
presided over public as well as private out- 
goings in commerce; and the meaning of his 
being special god of the Janiculum (Verg. Aen. 
viii. 819; Ov. Fast. i. 245) is that it was the 
place of egress and ingress for trade with 
Etruria by land, and also the fortress guarding 
the ancient wharfs of the Tiber (cf. Liv. i. 33; 
Dionys. iii. 45) ; hence in some myths Tiberinus 
was son of Janus. Another of his publie func- 
tions, following from his being the god of begin- 
nings, was that of presiding over the year (Ov. 
Fast. i. 48; Mart. viii. 2, 1). His own month, 
January, was the first month of the year in the 
later Calendar, and it is possible that there may 
be truth in Ovid’s assertion, that in the very 
oldest (z.e. before the Decemyirs) it was also the 
first [Dict. of Ant. art. Calendarium). He 
also presided over the Calends of each month, 
whence he is called Junonius, because Juno as 
moon-goddess had to do with the months 
(Macrob.:i. 9,16). A remarkable confirmation 
of the view that Janus and Vesta were the two 
most ancient deities of the house may be found 
in the fact that these relations reappear in the 
public ritual. The Rex Sacrorwm [Dict. of 
Ant. s.v.], who represented the oldest Roman 
religion, offered sacrifices at the Calends to 
Janus on the Capitol, while his wife sacrificed 
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in the Regia, which represented the old state- 
hearth of the king’s or chief’s house: on Jan. 9 
he offered a ram to Janus in the Regia. The 
special cake called janwal or mémavoy was 
offered on the Ist of January at his shrines gene- 
‘rally (Ov. Fast. i 127; Lyd. Mens. iv.2; Fest. 
p. 810). The public function of Janus which 


Head of Janus. (From a coin [as] of the 4th cent. B.d.) 


has been more celebrated than any other is hig 
guardianship of the state in time of war, when 
the gates of his most ancient sanctuary at the 
NH. end of the Forum (closed in time of peace) 
were left open. This sanctuary, as old as Numa’s 
reign (Varro, L.L.v.165; Liv.i.19), was a square 
building open at both ends with a flat roof: in 


Temple of Janus with closed doors. (From a coin of Nero 
in the British Museum.) 


fact, rather a gate-house than a temple. The 
tradition which attempted to account for the 
custom.of opening it in time of war related that 
in the Sabine war a stream of water gushed 
forth from this sanctuary and swept back the 
invaders (Ov. Fast. i. 269, Met. xiv. 786; 
Macrob. i. 9,17). It has been suggested that 
the custom meant that the god, who in peace 
remained in his shrine, in war went out to 
battle (cf. Verg. Aen. i. 294; Ov. Fast. i. 281; 
Hor. Ep. ii. 1, 255); but Janus was not the god 
who went out to battle, and it is a far more 
likely explanation that, just as the old custom 
was not to close the door of the private house 
when the members of the family were out, so it 
was regarded as a bad omen to close what repre- 
sented the gates of the state against the citizens 
who had gone out to war. It remained open to 
show that the god was ready to welcome them 
returning home safe and victorious. It was 
probably actually the Latin custom in old times 
that the army marched out through the eastern 
gate of Janus (which at Rome led from the 
Forum) and at the conclusion of the war quitted 
the gate-house of Janus by the western gate 
(Lyd. Mens. iv. 2; cf. Verg. Aen. vii. 611). The 
legend of the water gushing forth probably 
arose from the fact that Janus was the god who 
opened the springs of water, hence in mythology 
made the husband of Juturna the water-nymph 
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and father of Fontus (Arnob. iii. 29). The 
building, in which the double statue of the god 
was placed, facing both ways, was spoken of as 
Janus, or often as Janus Quirmus (Suet. dwg. 
22), where Quirinus seems to be an adjective 
and to give the meaning as“Janus the god of 
the Roman citizens’: possibly it was first used 
when the peoples on the Quirinal and the Pala- 
tine united, to show that the Janus of the 
latter people belonged also to the former: in 
Hor. Od. iy. 15, 9 the genitive ‘ Quirini’ is simi- 
larly used, though some alter it to ‘Quirinum’ ; 
other descriptions of the building are ‘ porta 
Janualis,’ ‘ geminae portae belli,’ rvAn évuadros, 
mvAn moAéuov (Plut. Num. 20). There were 
besides many arches of Janus (Ov. Fast. i. 257 ; 
Livy. xli. 27): the Janus Medius (Cie. Off. ii. 25, 
90; Hor. Saf. ii. 8, 18) was probably an arch over 
the Vicus Tuscus, and therefore appropriately 
connected with business and trade, with books 
and money-changing (Hor. Hp. i. 20,1), and there 
was at least one other in the Forum (cf. Hor. 
Hip. i.1, 54). A temple of Janus stood also near 
the theatre of Marcellus, dedicated by C. 
Duilius (Tac. Ann. ii. 49). The Janus with 
four gates and a four-headed figure of the god 
(Janus Quadrifrons), said to be derived from 
Falerii (Serv. ad Verg. Aen. vii. 607), stood in 
the Forum Transitorium, which was connected 
with three other fora. In historical times 
Janus no longer held the supremacy among 
Roman deities, though he was still in old forms 
of prayer addressed first (Cic. N. D. ii. 27, 67). 
This was probably owing to the acceptance (as 
representing the great Roman deities) of the 
Greek gods, with whom Janus had no point of 
agreement. In art Janusis represented by two 
bearded faces (sometimes four), and, in full- 
length figures, holding a key and a staff. 

Jason (Idowv). 1. The celebrated leader of 
the Argonauts, was a son of Aeson and Poly- 
mede or Alcimede, and belonged to the family 
of the Aeolidae, at Ioleus in Thessaly, Cre- 
theus, who had founded Ioleus, was succeeded 
by his son Aeson; but the latter was deprived 
of the kingdom by his half-brother Pelias, who 
tried to kill the infant Jason. (In Od. xi. 256 
Pelias is rightful king of Ioleus.) Jason was 
saved by his friends, and intrusted to the care 
of the centaur Chiron (Hes. Zh. 995; Pind. 
Pyth. iv. 70-262). Pelias was now warned by 
an oracle to be on his guard against the one- 
sandaled man. When Jason had grown up, he 
came to claim the throne. As he entered the 
market-place, Pelias, perceiving he had only one 
sandal, asked him who he was; whereupon Jason 
declared his name, and demanded the kingdom 
(Phereyd. F’7. 60). Pelias consented to sur- 
render it to him, but persuaded him to remove 
the curse which rested on the family of the 
Aeolidae, by fetching the golden fleece and 
soothing the spirit of Phrixus (Phercyd. Fr. 60). 
Another tradition related that when Pelias was 
sacrificing to Poseidon Jason came with the 
other citizens, but, on his journey to Ioleus, he 
had lost one of his sandals in crossing the river 
Anaurus. Pelias, remembering the oracle about 
the one-sandaled man, asked Jason what he 
would do if he were told by an oracle that he 
would be killed by one of his subjects? Jason, 
on the suggestion of Hera, answered, that he 
would send him to fetch the golden fleece. 
Pelias accordingly ordered Jason to fetch the 
golden fleece, which was in the possession of 
king Aeétes in Colchis, and was guarded by a 
dragon. Jason set sail in the ship Argo, 
accompanied by the chief heroes of Greece. 
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He obtained the fleece with the assistance of 
Medea, whom he made his wife, and with whom 
hé returned to Ioleus. [For a fuller account 
see ARGONAUTAE.] On his arrival at Iolcus, 
Jason, according to one account, found his aged 
father still alive, and succeeded him in the 
kingdom (Hes. Th. 997; Ov. Met. vii, 162), but 
according to the more common tradition (which 
was probably late, and accounted for the remo- 
val of Jason and Medea to Corinth), Aeson had 
been slain by Pelias, during the absence of 
Jason, who accordingly called upon Medea to 
take vengeance on Pelias. Medea thereupon 
persuaded the daughters of Pelias to cut their 
father to pieces and boil him, in order to 
restore him to youth and vigour, as she had 
before changed a ram into a lamb, by boiling 
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Medea boiling a ram, in order to persuade the daughters 
of Pelias to put him to death (From a vase in the 
British Museum.) 


the body ina cauldron. (Diod. iy. 50; Apollod. 
i.9, 27.) But Pelias was never restored to life, 
and his son Acastus expelled Jason and Medea 
from Ioleus. They then went to Corinth, where 
Jason deserted Medea, in order to marry 
Glauce or Creusa, daughter of Creon, the king 
of the country. Medea in revenge sent Glauce 
a poisoned garment, which burnt her to death 
when she put it on. Creon likewise perished in 
the flames. Medea also killed her two chil- 
dren, Mermerus and Pheres, and then fled to 
Athens in a chariot drawn by Winged dragons. 
(Eur. Medea; Paus. ii. 8, 11; Diod. iv. 54.) 
Later writers represent Jason as becoming in 
the end reconciled to Medea, returning with 
her to Colechis, and there restoring Aeétes to 
his kingdom, of which he had been deprived 
(Tac, Ann. vi. 345 Just. xlii, 2). The death of 
Jason is related in different ways. According to 
some, he made away with himself from grief 
(Diod. iv. 55); according to others, he was 
crushed by the poop of the ship Argo, which fell 
upon him as he was lying near it. (Staphyl. Fr. 
5; Schol. on the Argument of Eur. Med.)—2. Ty- 
rant of Pherae and Tagus (or generalissimo) of 
Thessaly (Dict. of Antigq. art. agus), was prob- 
ably the son of Lycophron, who established a 
tyranny on the ruins of aristocracy at Pherae. 
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He succeeded his father as tyrant of Pherae 
soon after B.c. 895, and in a few years extended 
‘his power over almost the whole of Thessaly. 
-Pharsalus was the only city in Thessaly which 
maintained its independence, under the govern- 
ment of Polydamas; but even this place sub- 
‘mitted to him in 875. In the following year 
(874) he was elected Tagus of Thessaly. His 
power was strengthened by the weakness of the 
other Greek states, and by the exhausting con- 
test in which Thebes and Sparta were engaged. 
He had every prospect of becoming master of 
Greece, when, at the height of his power, he 
was assassinated, 870. Jason had all the quali- 
fications of a great general and diplomatist: he 
was active, prudent, capable of enduring much 
fatigue, and skilful in concealing his own 
designs and penetrating those of his enemies. 
As a strong and capable ruler he won the admi- 
ration and friendship of Isocrates (Xen. Hell. vi. 
1; Diod. xv. 57; Paus. vi. 17; Isocr. Hpist. ad 
Jas. fil.).—8. Of Argos, a historian, under Ha- 


—drian, wrote a work on Greece in four books. 


Javolénus Priscus, an eminent Roman jurist, 
was born about the commencement of the reign 


of Vespasian (A.D. 79), and was one of the 


council of Antoninus Pius (Vit. Ant. 12; Plin. 


Ep. vi. 15). He was a pupil of Caelius Sabinus, 
and a leader of the Sabinian or Cassian school. 
(Carrro. | 

Jaxartes (Iatdprns: Syr, Syderia, or Sy- 
houn), a great river of Central Asia, about 
which the ancient accounts are very different 


_and confused. It rises in the Comédi Montes 
(Moussour), and flows NW. into the Sea of 


Aral: the ancients supposed it to fall into the 


_N. side of the Caspian, not distinguishing be- 


called Jaxartae. 


tween the two seas. 


It divided Sogdiana from 
Scythia. 


On its banks dwelt a Scythian tribe 
(Ptol. vi. 12, 1; Strab. pp. 
507-517.) 

Jericho or Hiérichus (‘Iepiyd, ‘lepsxots : 
Er-Riha? Ru.), a city of the Canaanites, in a 
plain on the W. side of the Jordan near its 
mouth, was destroyed by Joshua, rebuilt in the 
time, of the Judges, and formed an important 
frontier fortress of Judaea. Under Gabinius, 
B.C. 57, Jericho was one of the five chief centres 
of administration for Judaea (Jos. Ant. xiv. 
5, 4). It was again destroyed, by Titus, rebuilt 
under Hadrian, and finally destroyed during 
the crusades. 

Jerome, [Hieronymus. 

Jériisalém or Hiérosolyma (‘Iepovoadnm, 
‘IepoodAuua: ‘IepocoAupirns: Jerusalenr), the 
capital of Palestine. It was the chief city of 
the Jebusites till B.c. 1050, when David took 
the city, and made it his capital. It was de- 
stroyed by Nebuchadnezzar, king of Babylon, 
B.c. 588. In B,c. 586, the Jewish exiles, having 
been permitted by Cyrus to return, rebuilt the 
city andtemple. In B.c, 332, Jerusalem quietly 
submitted to Alexander (Jos. Amt. xi. 8). 
During the wars which followed his death, the 
city was taken by Ptolemy, the son of Lagus 
(B.c. 820), and remained subject to the Greek 
kings of Egypt till the conquest of Palestine 
by Antiochus III. the Great, king of Syria, 
B.c, 198. Up to this time the Jews had been 
allowed freedom of their religion and local 

' government; but the oppression of Antiochus 
IY. Epiphanes provoked a rebellion, which was 
at first put down when Antiochus took Jeru- 
salem (B.c. 170); but in a new revolt under the 

_ Maccabees, the city was retaken in B.c. 163. 
[MaccaBart.] In B.c. 183, Jerusalem was taken 
by Antiochus VIL, Sidetes, and its fortifications 
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dismantled, but its government was left in the 
hands of the Maccabee John Hyrcanus, whose 
son, Aristobulus, assumed the title of king of 
Judaea, and Jerusalem continued to be the 
capital of the kingdom till B.c. 63, when it was 
taken by Pompey. (Strab. pp. 759-762; Tac. 
Hist. v.9; Jos. Ant. xy. 11.) For the events 
which followed, see Hyrcanus, Hrropss, and 
PauarstTina. In A.p. 70, the rebellion of the 
Jews against the Romans was put down, and 
Jerusalem was taken by Titus, after a siege of 
several months, and razed to the ground (Jos. 
B. J. vii. 1, 2; Tac. Hist. v. 9-14). In conse- 
quence of a new revolt of the Jews, the emperor 
Hadrian resolved to destroy all vestiges of their 
national, and religious peculiarities; and, as 
one means to this end, he established a new 
Roman colony, on the ground where Jerusalem 
had stood, by the name of Aelia Capitolina, 
and built a temple of Jupiter Capitolinus on 
the site of the Jewish temple, A.D. 135 (Dio 
Cass. Ixix. 12; Euseb. H. #. iv. 6). [For a 
fuller account see Dict. of the Bible.] 

Jocasté (Ioxdor7n), called Epicaste in Homer, 
daughter of Menoeceus, and wife of the Theban 
king Laius, by whom she became the mother 
of Oedipus. She afterwards married Oedipus, 
not knowing that he was her son; and when 
she discovered the crime she had unwittingly 
committed, she put an end to her life. For 
details see Orpirus. : 

Joppé, Joppa (Idrmyn: O. T. Japho: Jaffa), 
a very ancient maritime city of Palestine, and, 
before the building of Caesarea, the only’ sea- 
port of the whole country, and therefore called 
by Strabo the port of Jerusalem, lay just S. of 
the boundary between Judaea and Samaria 
(Strab. p. 759). 

Jordanes (lopddvns, Idpdavos: Jordan, Esch 
Scheria), has its source at the S. foot of M. 
Hermon (the S.most part of Anti-Libanus), near 
Paneas (aft. Caesarea Philippi), whence it flows 
S. into the little lake Semechonitis, and thence 
into the Sea of Galilee (Lake of Tiberias), and 
thence by a winding course in a narrow valley, 
depressed below the level of the surrounding 
country, into the lake Asphaltites (Dead Sea). 

Jordanes, or Jornandes, a historian in the 
time of Justinian, the 6th century of our era. 
He was a Goth by birth, and was secretary to 
the king of the Alani. The idea that he was a 
bishop probably arose from his being confused 
with a bishop of that name (perh. bishop of 
Ravenna) to whom a certain Honorius Scholas- 
ticus wrote a poem. The title Hpiscopus is 
not given to the historian in the best MSS., 
nor is there any ground for identifying him 
with Jordanes bishop of Croton about 587 A.D. 
As regards the name of the historian, he appears 
as Jordanes in the best, as Jornandes only in 
inferior MSS. He wrote two historical works 
in Latin. 1. De Getarwm (Gothorum) Origine 
et Rebus Gestis (in short, Getica), containing 
the history of the Goths, from the earliest times 
down to their subjugation by Belisarius in 541. 
The work is abridged from the lost history of 
the Goths by Cassiodorus, to which Jordanes 
added various particulars; but it is written in 
semi-barbarous Latin, is compiled without 
judgment, and is characterised by partiality to 
the Goths, but gives valuable details. 2. De 
Summa Temporum vel Origine Actibusque 
Gentis Romanorum (in short, Romana), a short 
compendium of history from the creation down 
to the victory obtained by Narses, in 552, over 
king Theodotus. It is valuable for accounts 
of the barbarous uations of the North, and the 
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countries which they inhabited. Both works 
edited by Th. Mommsen, Berl. 1882. 

Joséphus, Flavius, the Jewish historian, was 
born at Jerusalem, A.D. 37. On his mother’s 
side he was descended from the Asmonaean 
princes, while from his father, Matthias, he 
inherited the priestly offices At the age of 26 
he went to Rome to plead the cause of some 
Jewish priests whom Felix, the procurator of 
Judaea, had sent thither as prisoners. Here 
he gained the favour of Poppaea, and not only 
effected the release of his friends, but received 
presents from the empress. On his return to 
Jerusalem he found his countrymen bent on a 
revolt from Rome, from which he tried to dis- 
suade them; but failing in this, he gave in to 
the popular feeling. He was chosen one of the 
generals of the Jews, and defended Jotapata 
against Vespasian. When the place was taken, 
the life of Josephus was spared by Vespasian, 
whose favour he won by prophesying that the 
empire would fall to him and Titus in succes- 
sion. Vespasian released him from captivity 
when he was proclaimed emperor, nearly three 
years afterwards (A.D. 70). Josephus was pre- 
sent with Titus at the siege of Jerusalem, and 
afterwards accompanied him to Rome. He 
took the name of Flavius from Vespasian, who 
gave him a house at Rome, where he dwelt till 
his death, about 98. His time at Rome appears 
to have been employed mainly in the composi- 
tion of his works.—The works of Josephus are 
written in Greek. They are:—1. The History 
of the Jewish War (Tep) rod *lovdaikot mode- 
ov), in seven books, written in Syro-Chaldaic, 
and then translated by him into Greek. It 
begins with the capture of Jerusalem by Antio- 
chus Epiphanes in B.c. 170, runs rapidly over 
the events before Josephus’s own time, and 
gives a detailed account of the war with Rome, 
especially valuable as a graphic account by an 
eye-witness. 2. The Jewish Antiquities (Iov- 
dai apxaodoyia), in twenty books, completed 
about A.D. 93, and addressed to Epaphroditus. 
The title as well as the number of books may 
have been suggested by the ‘Pwpatky apyato- 
Aoyla of Dionysius of Halicarnassus. It gives 
an account of Jewish History from the creation 
of the world to a.p. 66. In this work Josephus 
seeks to accommodate the Jewish religion to 
heathen tastes and prejudices, but it has value 
for historical reference. 3. His own life, in one 
book. This is an appendage to the Archaeo- 
logia, and is addressed to the same Epaphyro- 
ditus. It was not written earlier than a.p. 97, 
since Agrippa IT. is mentioned in it as no longer 
living. 4. Against Apion, in two books, also 
addressed to Epaphroditus. It is in answer to 
such as impugned the antiquity of the Jewish 
nation, on the ground of the silence of Greek 
writers respecting it. [Apron.] The treatise 
exhibits extensive acquaintance with Greek 
literature and philosophy. 5. Eis MaxxaBalous 
i) rep) avtoxpdtopos Aoyiopod, in one book. Its 
genuineness is doubtful. It is a declamatory 
account of the martyrdom of Eleazar (an aged 
priest), and of seven youths and their mother, 
in the persecution under Antiochus Epiphanes. 
Editions by Havercamp, Amst. 1726; by 
Bekker, Lips. 1855. 

Jovianus, Flavius Claudius, was elected 
emperor by the soldiers, in June A.D. 363, after 
the death of Julian [Junranus], whom he had 
accompanied in his campaign against the Per- 
sians. In order to effect his retreat in safety, 
Jovian surrendered to the Persians the Roman 
conquests beyond the Tigris, and seyeral for- 
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tresses in Mesopotamia. He died suddenly at 
a small town on the frontiers of Bithynia and 
Galatia, February 17th, 364, after a reign of 
little more than seven months. Jovian was a 
Christian; but he was tolerant. (Amm. Mare, 
xxv. 5-10.) 

Jiba (’IdBas). 1. King of Numidia, was son 
of Hiempsal, who was re-established on the 
throne by Pompey. On the breaking out of the 
civil war between Caesar and Pompey, he ac- 
tively espoused the cause of the latter; and, 
accordingly, when Caesar sent Curio into Africa 
(B. c. 49), he supported the Pompeian general 
Attius Varus with a large body of troops. Curio 
was defeated by their united forces, and fell in 
thebattle. (Caes. B.C. ii. 23-44; Appian, B.C. 
ii. 44-46; Lucan, iv. 581.) Im 46 Juba fought 
along with Scipio against Caesar himself, and 
was present at the decisive battle of Thapsus. 
Not long after this defeat he put an end to his 
own life. (Bell. Afr. 25-94; Appian, B.C. ii. 
95-100; Suet. Jwl. 85.)—2, King of Mauretania, 
son of the preceding, was a mere child at his 
father’s death (46), was carried a prisoner to 
Rome by Caesar, to grace his triumph. He was 
brought up in Italy, and became distinguished 
for learning. After the death of Antony (30), 
Augustus conferred upon Juba his paternal 
kingdom of Numidia, and at the same time 
gave him in marriage Cleopatra, otherwise called 
Selene, the daughter of Antony and Cleopatra 
(Dio Cass. li. 15). In 25 he received Mauretania, 
in exchange for Numidia, which was made a 
Roman province. He continued to reign in 
Mauretania till his death, which happened 
about A.D. 19. (Dio Cass. liii. 26, liv. 28; Strab. 
p. 828.) He wrote a great number of works in 
almost every branch of literature, especially on 
history; but only a few fragments survive 
(Athen. pp. 83, 98, 175, 229). He is cited by 
Pliny as an authority on natural history. 

Jidaea, Judaei, [Pauanstina.] 

Jugurtha (Iovyovp9as or *loydp0as), king of 
Numidia, was an illegitimate son of Mastanabal, 
and a graudson of Masinissa. He lost his father 
at an early age, but was adopted by his uncle 
Mic? psa, who brought him up with his own sons, 
Hiempsal and Adherbal. Jugurtha quickly dis- 
tinguished himself both by his abilities and his 
skill in all bodily exercises, and gained so much 
popularity with the Numidians that he began 
to excite the jealousy of Micipsa. In order to 
remove him to a distance, Micipsa sent him, in 
B.C. 184, to assist Scipio against Numantia. 
Here his courage and ability gained for him the 
favour of Scipio; and this circumstance deter- 
mined Micipsa to adopt him as a useful sup- 
porter for hissons. Micipsa died in 118, leaving 
the kingdom to Jugurtha and his two sons, 
Hiempsal and Adherbal,in common. Jugurtha 
soon found an opportunity to assassinate Hiem- 
psal at Thirmida, and afterwards defeated Ad- 
herbal in battle. Adherbal fled to Rome to 
invoke the assistance of the senate; but Ju- 
gurtha, by a lavish distribution of bribes, ob- 
tained a decree of the senate that the kingdom 
of Numidia should be equally divided between 
the two competitors; but the commissioners 
entrusted‘with the execution of this decree were 
also bribed by Jugurtha, who thus succeeded 
in obtaining the W. division of the kingdom, 
adjacent to Mauretania, by far the larger and 
richer portion of the two (117). But this ad- 
vantage was far from contenting him. Shortly 
afterwards he invaded the territories of Adherbal 
with a large army, and defeated him. Adherbal 
made his escape to the fortress of Cirta, where 
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he was blockaded by Jugurtha. The Romans 
commanded Jugurtha to abstain from further 
hostilities; but he paid no attention to their 
commands, and at length gained possession of 
Cirta, and put Adherbal to death, 112. War 
was now declared against Jugurtha at Rome, 
and the consul, L. Calpurnius Bestia, was sent 
into Africa, 112-111. Jugurtha had recourse to 
his customary arts; and by means of large 
sums of money given to Bestia and M. Scaurus, 
his principal lieutenant, he purchased from 
them a favourable peace. The conduct of 
Bestia excited the greatest indignation at Rome; 
and Jugurtha was summoned to the city under 
a safe conduct, the popular party hoping to be 
able to obtain a conviction by means of his 
evidence. The scheme, however, failed ; since 
one of the tribunes who had been gained over 
by the friends of Bestia and Scaurus forbade 
the king to give evidence. Soon afterwards 
Jugurtha contrived the assassination of Massiva, 
who claimed the throne of Numidia. [Massrva.] 
Jugurtha was ordered to quit Rome, and war 
was renewed; but the consul, Sp. Postumius 
Albinus, who arrived to conduct it (110), was 
able to effect nothing. When the consul went 
to Rome to hold the comitia, he left his brother 
Aulus in command of the army. Aulus was 
defeated by Jugurtha; great part of his army 
was cut to pieces, and the rest only escaped a 
similar fate by the ignominy of passing under 
the yoke. This disgrace roused the spirit of 
the Roman people: the treaty concluded by 
Aulus was annulled ; and the consul Q. Caecilius 
Metellus was sent into Africa at the head of a 
new army (109) with Marius as one of his lieu- 
tenants. Metellus was an able general and an 
upright man, whom Jugurtha was unable to 
cope with in the field, or to seduce by bribes, 
and routed the troops of his enemy, though he 
could not secure his person. Metellus was 
succeeded in the command in 106 by Marius; 
but the cause of Jugurtha had meantime been 
espoused by his father-in-law, Bocchus, king of 
Mauretania, who had advanced to his support 
with a large army. The united forces of Ju- 
gurtha and Bocchus were defeated, though not 
without difficulty, by Marius; and Bocchus 
purchased the forgiveness of the Romans by 
surrendering his son-in-law to Sulla, the quaes- 
tor of Marius (105). Jugurtha remained in 
captivity till the return of Marius to Rome, 
when, after adorning the triumph of his con- 
queror (Jan. 1, 104), he was thrown into the 
prison below the Capitol (Twllianwm), which 
he called ‘ his bath of ice,’ and there left to die 
of cold and hunger, (Sall. Jugurtha; Liv. Ep. 
Ixii.—lxvii.; Plut. Mar. 7-10, Swill. 8, 6; Vell. 
Pat. ii. 11.) 

Julia. 1. Aunt of Caesar the dictator, and 
wife of C. Marius the elder. She died 3. c. 68, 
and her nephew pronounced her funeral oration. 
(Plut. Mar. 6; Suet. Jul. 6.)\—2. Mother of M. 
Antonius, the triumyir. In the proscription of 
the triumvirate (48) she saved the life of her 
brother, L. Caesar [Cansar, No. 5].—8. Sister 
of Caesar the dictator, and wife of M, Atius 
Balbus, by whom she had Atia, the mother of 
Augustus [Arra].—4, Daughter of Caesar the 
dictator, by Cornelia, and his only child in 
marriage, was married to Cn. Pompey in 59. 
She was a woman of beauty and virtue, and was 
tenderly attached to her husband, although 
twenty-three years older than herself. She 
died in childbed in 54. (Plut. Pomp. 48, 53; 
Vell. Pat, ii, 44, 47.—5, Daughter of Augustus 
by Scribonia, and his only child was born in 39. 
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She was educated with great strictness, but 
grew up one of the most profligate, as well as 
one of the most beautiful and brilliant, women 
of her age. She was thrice married: to M. 
Marcellus, her first cousin, in 25; after his death 
(23) without issues to M. Agrippa, by whom she 
had three sons, C. and L. Caesar, and Agrippa 
Postumus, and two daughters, Julia and Agrip- 
pina; after Agrippa’s death, in 12, to Tiberius 
Nero, the future emperor. In B.c. 2 Augustus 
at length became acquainted with the miscon- 
duct of his daughter, whose notorious adulteries 
had been one reason why her husband Tiberius 
bad quitted Italy four yearsbefore. (Suet. Awg. 
19, 63, 64; Vell. Pat. 1.100; Dio Cass. lv. 10; 
Macrob. i. 11, vi. 5.) She was banished to 
Pandataria, an island off the coast of Campania, 
and at the end of five years was removed to 
Rhegium, but never suffered to quit the bounds 
of the city. Some have thought that she was 
the ‘Corinna’ celebrated by Ovid in poems 
written between B.c. 14 and 2; but this is not 
very probable. Augustus bequeathed her no 
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legacy, and did not allow her ashes to repose in 
his mausoleum. Tiberius on his accession (A.D. 
14) deprived her of almost all the necessaries of 
life; and she died in the same year (Suet. Z'2b. 
50; Tac. Ann. i. 58).—6, Daughter of the pre- 
ceding, and wife of L. Aemilius Paulus. She 
inherited her mother’s licentiousness, and was 
‘banished by her grandfather, Augustus, to the 
little island Tremerus, on the coast of Apulia, 
A.D. 9, where she lived nearly twenty years. 
She died in 28. It was believed by many that 
an intrigue of Ovid’s with this Julia was the 
cause of his banishment, a.p. 9. [Oviprus.] (Tac. 
Ann. iii. 24, iv. 71; Suet. Aug. 64, 101.)—7. 
Youngest child of Germanicus and Agrippina, 
was born A.D. 18; was married to M. Vinicius 
in 88; and was banished in 87 by her brother 
Caligula. She was recalled by Claudius, but 
was afterwards put to death at Messalina’s in- 
stigation. The charge brought against her was 
adultery, and Seneca, the philosopher, was 
banished to Corsica as the partner of her guilt 
(Dio Cass. lix. 8, 8).—8. Daughter of Drusus 
and Livia, the sister of Germanicus. She was 
married, A.D. 20, to her first cousin, Nero, son 
of Germanicus and Agrippina ; and after Nero’s 
death, to Rubellius Blandus, by whom she had 
a son, Rubellius Plautus. She, too, was put to 
death by Claudius, at the instigation of Messa- 
lina, 59. (Tac. Ann. xiii. 43; Dio Cass. lx. 18.) 
—9, Daughter of Titus, the son of Vespasian, 
married Flavius Sabinus, a nephew of the em- 
peror Vespasian. (Dio Cass. Ixvii. 3; Suet. Dom. 
17, 22; Juv. ii. 82.—10. Domna [Domna].— 
11. Drusilla [Drustt14)].—12. Maesa [Mansa]. 

Jilia Gens, one of the most ancient patrician 
houses at Rome, was of Alban origin, and was 
removed to Rome by Tullus Hostilius upon the 
destruction of Alba Longa. It claimed descent 
from the mythical Tulus, the son of Venus and 
Anchises. The most distinguished family in the 
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gens is that of Cazsar. Under the empire 
there were a great number of persons of the 
name of Julius, the most important of whom 
are spoken of under their surnames. 

Julianus Didius, [Divrvs.] 

Julianus, Flavius Claudius, whom Christian 
writers surnamed the Apostate, Roman em- 
peror, A.D. 361-363. He was born at Constan- 
tinople, A.D. 831, and was the son of Julius 
Constantius by his second wife, Basilina, and 
the nephew of Constantine the Great. Julian 
and his elder brother, Gallus, were the only 
members of the imperial family whose lives 
were spared by the sons of Constantine the 
Great, on his death in 337. The two brothers 
were educated with care, and were brought up 
as Christians; but as they advanced to man- 
hood, they were watched with jealousy and 
suspicion by the emperor Constantius. After 
the execution of Gallus in 854 [Gaius], the 
life of Julian was in great peril; but he suc- 
ceeded in pacifying the suspicions of the 
emperor, and was allowed to go to Athens in 
855 to pursue his studies. Here he devoted 
himself with ardour to the study of Greek 
literature and philosophy. Among his fellow- 
students were Gregory of Nazianzus and Basil. 
Julian had already abandoned Christianity in 
his heart and returned to the pagan faith of his 
ancestors; but fear of Constantius prevented 
him from making an open declaration of his 
apostasy. In November, 855, he received from 
Corstantius the title of Caesar, and was sent 
into Gaul to oppose the Germans, who had 
crossed the Rhine, and were ravaging the east 
of Gaul. 
Julian carried on war against the German 
confederacies of the Alemanni and Franks with 
great success, and gained many victories over 
them. His administration was distinguished 
by justice and wisdom; and he gained the 
goodwill of the provinces intrusted to his care. 
His growing popularity awakened the jealousy 
of Constantius, who commanded him to send 
some of his best troops to the East, to serve 
against the Persians. His soldiers refused to 
leave their favourite general, and proclaimed 
him emperor at Paris in 360. After fruitless 
negotiations between Julian and Constantius, 
both parties prepared for war. In 861 Julian 
marched along the valley of the Danube 
towards Constantinople; but Constantius, who 
had set out from Syria to oppose his rival, died 
on his march in Cilicia, and left Julian the un- 
disputed master of the empire. On the 11th of 
December Julian entered Constantinople. He 
lost no time in publicly avowing himself a 
pagan, but he proclaimed a policy of religious 
toleration. He did not, however, act with 
absolute impartiality. He preferred pagans as 
his civil and military officers, and forbade the 
Christians to teach rhetoric and grammar in 
the schools. He allowed the Jews to rebuild 
the temple at Jerusalem. In the following year 
(362) Julian went to Syria in order to make 
preparations for the war against the Persians. 
He spent the winter at Antioch, where he made 
the acquaintance of the orator Libanius; and in 
the spring of 863 he set out against the Per- 
sians. He crossed the Euphrates and the 
Tigris; and after burning his fleet on the Tigris, 
that it might not fall into the hands of the 
enemy, he boldly marched into the interior of 
the country in search of the Persian king. His 
army suffered from the heat, and from want of 
water and provisions; and he was at length 
compelled to retreat. The Persians now 
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harassed his rear. Still the Romans rémained 
victorious in many engagements; but in the 
last battle fought, on the 26th of June, Julian | 
was mortally wounded, and died in the course 
of the day. Jovian was chosen emperor in his 
stead, on the field of battle. [Jovranus.] Julian 
was an extraordinary character. As amonarch, 
he was indefatigable in his attention to busi- 
ness, upright in his administration, and com- 
prehensive in his views; as a man, he was 
virtuous, in the midst of a profligate age, and . 
did not yield to the temptations of luxury. In 
consequence of his apostasy he has been 
calumniated by Christian writers; but for the 
same reason he has been unduly extolled by 
heathen authors. It may fairly be urged in his 
favour that he had become a Christian under 
compulsion, and that his whole family had been 
treacherously put to death by the professedly 
Christian sons of Constantine. The writings 
of Julian are conspicuous for cleverness and 
grace of style, and are an evidence of the 
remarkable activity of his mind. The following 
are his most important works:—(1) Letters, 
most of which were intended for public cireu- 
lation, and are of importance for the history of 
the time. Edited by Heyler, Mainz, 1828, and 
Hercher, 1873.—(2) Oratzons, on various sub- 
jects, as for instance, On the emperor Constan- 
tius, On the worship of the sun, On the mother 
of the gods (Cybele), On true and false Cynicism, 
&c.—(8) Lhe Caesars, or the Banquet (Katoapes 
}) Suurdotoy), modelled on Varro’s Menippean 
Satires, is one of the most brilliant productions 
ofancient wit. Julian describes the Roman empe- 
rors approaching one after the other to sit round 
a table in the heavens; and as they come up, 
their faults, vices, and crimes, are censured with 
a sort of bitter mirth by old Silenus, whereupon 
each Caesar defends himself as well as he can. 
Edited by Heusinger, Gotha, 1736, and by 
Harless, Erlangen, 1785.—(4) Misopogon or the 
Enemy of the Beard (Micomdéywyv), a severe 
satire on the licentious and effeminate manners 
of the inhabitants of Antioch, who had ridiculed 
Julian, when he resided in the city, on account 
of his austere virtues, and had laughed at his 
allowing his beard to grow in the ancient 
fashion.—(5) Against the Christians (Kara Xpic- 
tiav@v). This work is lost, but some extracts 
from it are given in Cyril’s reply to it. The 
most convenient edition of the collected works 
of Julian is by F. C. Hertlein, Lips. 1875. 

Julianus, Salvius, a Roman jurist under 
Hadrian and the Antonines. He was prae- 
fectus urbi, and twice consul, but his name 
does not appear in the Fasti. By the order of 
Hadrian, he drew up the edictum perpetuum, 
important in the history of Roman juris- 
prudence. His work consisted in collecting 
edicts of the praetors, in condensing the ma- 
terials, and in omitting antiquated provisions. 

Jilias (YovAlas: Bib. Bethsaida: Ht-Tell, 
Ru.), a city of Palestine on the E. side of the 
Jordan, N. of the Lake of Tiberias, so called by 
the tetrarch Philip, in honour of Julia, the 
daughter of Augustus. 

_ Juliobriga (Reynosa), a town of the Cantabri 
in Hispanja Tarraconensis, near the sources of 
the Iberus (Ptol. ii. 6, 51; Plin. iii. 27). 

Juliomagus, [ANDECAVI.] 

Julidpélis (’IovArdroAts). [GorDIuM; Tarsus. ] 

Jilius, (Jur Gens. ]} 

Juncaria (Junquera), a town of the Indigetes 
in Hispania Tarraconensis, on the road from 
Barcino to Gaul, in a plain covered with rushes 
(lovykdpioy medioy). (Strab. p. 160.) 
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Jinia. 1, Half-sister of M. Brutus, the mur- 
derer of Caesar, and wife of M. Lepidus, the 
triumvir (Vell. Pat. ii. 88).—2, Tertia, or Ter- 
tulla, own sister of the preceding, was the 
wife of C, Cassius, one of Caesar’s murderers. 
She lived till a.p. 22. (Tac. Anz. iii. 76.) 

Jiinia Gens, an ancient patrician house at 
Rome, to which belonged the celebrated M. 
Junius Brutus, who took an active part in ex- 
pelling the Tarquins. But afterwards the gens 
appears as only plebeian. Under the republic 
the chief families were those of Brutus, BuBUL- 
CUS, GRACCHANUS, NoRBANUS, PULLUS, SILANUS. 
The Junii who lived under the empire \are 
likewise spoken of under their various surnames. 

Jiino, an old Italian deity afterwards identi- 
fied with the Greek Hera, who is accordingly al- 
ways spoken of in Latin literatureas Juno. For 
the mythology see Hrra. The word Juno, like 
Jupiter and also Diovis, contains the root div, 
signifying a deity of the sky. Juno, therefore, 
was a moon-goddess, and as Jupiter is the king 
of heaven and of the geds, so Juno is the queen 
of heaven, or the female Jupiter. Hence as 
Juno Regina she had a cella adjoining the 
Capitoline temple of Jupiter (and a temple also 
under that name on the Aventine). She was 
worshipped at Rome from early times, and is 
reckoned by Varro with Jupiter and Minerva 
‘inter antiquissimos deos’ (Tertull. ad Nat. ii. 
12). Being, like Hera, a goddess of the moon, 
she had the same functions in the Roman 
mythology, as goddess of childbirth (Juno 
Lucina, Verg. Hel. iv. 8; Hor. Epod. v. 5; Ter. 
Ad. iii. 4,41), and as goddess of marriage, thence 
called Pronuba, Juga, Domiduca (Verg. Aen. iv. 
166; Mart. Cap. ii. 149; Dict. of Ant. art. Ma- 
trimonium) ; and as she was the goddess of the 
month, the Calends were sacred to her. These 
attributes do not seem borrowed from Greek 
mythology, though of course the legends about 
her in literature were; the inference is rather 
that she represents a deity worshipped by the 
old stock of Greek and Italian races before they 
separated, and was handed down to the one as 
Hera, to the other as Juno. A more distinctly 
Roman attribute is that she was regarded as the 
guardian spirit of women from birth to death, 
just as the Genius was to men, and was spoken 
of as their juno [see p. 359,b}]. As she was the 
model and pattern of dignified womanhood and 
matronly honour she was called Juno Moneta, 
the giver of good counsel, and a temple under 
this title was dedicated to her on the Capitol. 
The mint was attached to this temple from the 
time of Camillus (Liv. vii. 28; Ov. Fast. vi. 
182), so that from her title comes our word 
money. She was known also as Juno Sospita 
(the saviour) ; a worship derived from Lanuvium 
and transferred to two of her temples at Rome 
(Liy. viii, 14, xxxii. 80), was celebrated on the 
Calends of February (Ov. Fast. ii. 55). The 
great festival, celebrated by all the women, in 
honour of Juno, was called Matronalia (Dict. of 
Ant.s.y.),and took place on the 1stof March. She 
was worshipped also by women as Juno Capro- 
tina, apparently a goddess of fruitful marriage : 
the name may come from capra, a goat, but 
was explained by a traditional custom of sacri- 
ficing under a wild fig-tree (caprificus; Macrob. 
i, 11, 36); and as Juno Quiritis, Curitis or 
Curritis, which is said to designate her being a | 
war-goddess of the Sabines (armed with a 
spear), but may also be compared with Janus 
Quirinus (p. 458, a). The title Jwno Caelestis 
refers to a worship of the Phoenician Astarte 
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war. The animals sacred to Juno were: the 
peacock to Juno Regina of the Capitoline 
temple : the goose to Juno Moneta, whose 
temple was also on the Capitol (Liv. v. 47); the 
crow, which symbolised faithful marriage (Ael. 
H. A. iii. 9); and for Caprotina the goat, whence 
she is shown on some coins drawn in a carriage 
by goats. In Etruria she was worshipped under 
the name of Cupra. In the representations of 
the Roman Juno that have come down to us, 
the type of the Greek Hera is commonly adop- 
ted, |Hura.] 

Jupiter or Juppiter, called Zeus by the 
Greeks. The Greek god (whose myths were 
transferred in literature to the Italian deity) is 
spoken of ina separate article[Zuus]. Jupiter 
was originally an elemental divinity, and his 
name signifies the bright heaven, being origi- 
nally Diovis-pater: Diovis, like Zets, comes 
from the root div to shine. Another form of 
his name, Diespiter, connected similarly with 
the bright day, conveyed the same idea. The 
name was spelt indifferently Jupiter or Juppi- 
ter till the end of the republic, but under the 
empire nearly always Juppiter. The Etruscans 
called him Tinea, and in Oscan his name 
was Lucetius, z.e. god of light (Serv. ad Aen. 
ix. 567), a name in the hymns of the Salii 
(Macyrob. i. 15, 14). Being the lord of heaven, 
he was worshipped as the god of rain, storms, 
thunder, and lightning, whence he had the 
epithets of Pluvius, Fulgurator, Tonitrualis, 
Tonans, and Fulminator. The worship of 
Jupiter seems to have belonged, in some form 
or other, to all the nations of the Italian stock; 
but he was peculiarly the great deity of the 
Latin nation. All the Latin communities 
united in the sacrifice to Jupiter Latiaris in 
his sacred grove on the Alban Mount, probably 
from a date much earlier than the beginning of 
Rome [Dict. of Ant. art. Feriae Latinae}. 
There is no doubt that the later Romans wor- 
shipped Janus and Jupiter on their Palatine 
settlement, while the Sabine Tities worshipped 


'Quirinus, Sancus and Sol on the Quirinal, but 


both may have united for the worship of the 
Capitoline Jupiter even before their amalga- 
mation; and after it Jupiter at once took the 
supreme place as god and protector of the 
Roman people, the place of Janus being thence- 
forth quite subordinate and first only in formu- 
laries. Another very old seat of the worship of 
Jupiter was Lanuvium, in some ways a religious 
centre of the Latins : here, on the river Numicus, 
was a shrine of a deity called sometimes Jupiter 
Indiges, sometimes Aeneas Indiges. That 
Jupiter was the original god of the place can- 
not be doubted [see p. 442,b]. The earliest site 
of the old Roman worship seems to be the 
Fagutal, a sacred tree or grove of Jupiter 
(Varr. L. L. v. 49, 60, 152; Fest. p. 87), ap- 
parently some relic of primitive tree or grove 
worship, traceable in the ‘quercus pastoribus 
sacra’ (iy. i. 10) and in the grove of Jupiter 
on the Alban Mount, and resembling the 
worship of Diana Nemorensis. Jupiter Eli- 
cius was invoked as the god who gave rain, and 
belonged to the religious processions in times of 
drought called Aquaeliciwm [Dict. of Ant.s.v.], 
when the sacred stone called the Lapis Manalis 
was carried to the Capitol. This was probably 
the true meaning of the title—to obtain water 
from Jupiter, the god of the sky—though 
legends connected it with drawing Jupiter from 
heaven to interpret omens of lightning (Liv. i. 
20; Ov. Fast. iii. 285-348). As the god who 
fertilised the earth with his rain he was the 
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nourishing god Jupiter Ruminus, and as’ 


Jupiter Silvanus and Jupiter Arborator he 
was identified with the rural gods. It is 
probable that the temple of Jupiter Fere- 
trius on the Capitol was among the oldest, if 
not actually the oldest, in Rome (Liv. i. 10; 
Nep. Attic. 20); and there is little doubt that 
the name was derived from fevire to strike, and 
taught that Jupiter was the god of treaties and 
oaths, which were ratified by the killing of the 
victim. In the temple of Jupiter Feretrius 
were preseryed the sceptre of the god and 
the stone (lapis, silex) which was brought 
in making treaties for the formal striking of 
the victim: the axe no doubt being afterwards 
used for the actual slaughter (Liv: i. 24, ix. 5, 
xxx. 43; Pol. iii. 25). Some have thought that 
it was a stone axe, still used as it had been 
before the days of iron axes, or because iron 
was unlucky; but the more probable view is 
that it was a fire-stone or flint (though if must 
be recollected that silex does not necessarily 
mean a flint), which had from primitive times 
been regarded as the symbol for the god of 
lightning, or else merely a rough stone like the 
earliest symbols of many deities in many nations. 
Hence the expression Jovem lapidemjurare (i.e. 
to swear by the stone which is Jupiter), for a pe- 
culiarly solemn oath (Cic.ad Fam. vii. 12; Gell. 
i, 21). Later a historical reason was found 
for the name from the jcustom of dedicating 
in this temple the spolia opima taken on the 
field of battle from the general of the enemy, as 
was done traditionally by Romulus and in later 
times by Cossus and Marcellus [Dict. of Ant. 
art. Spolia}|. Accordingly in Jupiter Feretrius, 
Stator (stayer of flight), Victor, Invictus, the 
Romans recognised him as the giver of victory, 
hardly less than Mars the god of war himself. 
His chief temple at Rome was that of Jupiter 
Capitolinus. The two other deities of the 
Capitoline triad, Juno and Minerva, had cellae 
in this temple, and were sdmitted to the sacred 
feast called Lpulwm Jovis ; but in the temple 
he reigned as Jupiter Optimus Maximus, the 
Head of the State and the giver of its power 
and wealth: in it were the earthenware image 
holding a thunderbolt, and the quadriga which 
belonged to him as the god of thunder. Here 
ended the triumphal processions, and the vic- 
torious general, offering white oxen—white as 
for the god of light, like the white lamb offered 
on the Ides (Ov. Hast. i. 56)—placed on the 
kmees of the god his laurel wreath. That the 
general who could not obtain this triumph 
should triumph instead on the Alban Mount 
(Liv. xxxiii. 23) is another indication that this 
worship of Jupiter was only an offshoot of that 
of Jupiter Latiaris. The temple, which was the 
central point for the whole Roman people, was 
said to have been dedicated by Tarquinius (if 
80, probably on the site of an older sanctuary) 
and completed by his son (Cie. Rep. ii.,20, 36; 
Liv. i. 38, 55; Tac. Hist. iii. 72); its age was 
marked by a nail driven into the wall by the 
praetor on the Ides of each September (Liv. 
vil. 3); it was burnt in 88 and rebuilt by Sulla 
and completed by Catulus; in place of the 
ancient earthenware image a copy in gold and 
ivory of the Olympian Zeus was set up in it. 
The temple was twice burnt again, in a.p. 70 
and 80, and a last restoration was made by 
Domitian. In each phase of its existence it 
was richly endowed by offerings from victorious 
generals, from wealthy citizens, and from foreign 
princes. In honour of the god both the Ludi 
Capitolini and the Ludi Romani were held 
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[see Dict. of Ant. s.vv.]. By the country people 
Jupiterwas celebrated, as in the earliest times, 
as the deity who gave them their prosperity, 
and he therefore received sacrifices before har- 
vest, and libations at the vintage (Dict. of Ant. 
art. Vinalia] in the character of Jwpiter-Liber. 
It has been plausibly suggested that these 
vintage festivals of Jupiter- Liber date from the 
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overthrow of the Etruscan power in Latium 
and Campania by an alliance of Latins with 
Greeks, from whom they learnt Greek viticul- 
ture, and that the story about Mezentius arose 
from this [Mnzzentius]. By the country house- 
holder, too, Jupiter Dapalis was honoured as 
the giver of good (Cato, A.A. 132); and that in 
all Roman family life Jupiter Farreus had been 
a guardian of the marriage rites appears in the 
ceremony of marriage by confarreatio, The 
worship of Jupiter was carried wherever the 
Roman colonies established themselves, and 
there was naturally a tendency to identify with 
his worship that of kindred deities among 
conquered nations: hence the worship of Ju- 
piter Penninus, who had a temple on the 
Great St. Bernard, replacing the sanctuary of a 
Celtic deity; hence also the more famous 
temples to Jupiter Dolichenus and Jupiter 
Heliopolitanus, who took the places of Kastern 
sun-gods at Doliche and Heliopolis. 

Jura or Jurassus Mons (Jura), a range of 
mountains which run N. of the lake Lemanus 
as far as Augusta Rauracorum (August, near 
Basle), on the Rhine, forming the boundary 
between the Sequani and Helvetii (Caes. B. G. 
i. 2). 

Justiniana, 1, Prima, a town in Mlyria, 
near Tauresium, the birthplace of Justinian, 
was built by that emperor; it became the resi- 
dence of the archbishop of Illyria, and, in the 
middle ages, of the Servian kings.—2, Secunda, 
also a town in Illyria, previously called Ulpiana, 
was enlarged and embellished by Justinian. 

Justinianus, emperor of Constantinople, 4.D. 
527-568, and one of the greatest of the eraperors. 
He was born near Tauresium in Illyria, a.p. 
483; was adopted by his uncle, the emperor 
Justinus, in 520; succeeded his uncle in 527; 
married the beautiful but licentious actress, 
Theodora, who exercised great influence over 
him; and died in 565, leaving the crown to his 
nephew, Justin IJ. His foreign wars were 
glorious, and though he took no personal part, 
he deserves the credit of employing able generals 
and fostering the organisation of his armies. 
The empire of the Vandals in Africa was over- 
thrown by Belisarius, and their king Gelimer 
led a prisoner to Constantinople ; and the king- 
dom of the Ostrogoths in Italy was likewise 
destroyed, by the successive victories of Beli- 
sarius and Narses. [BreLisarrus; Narses.] So 
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that Justinian reunited the dominions of the 
West and Hast, and his empire extended from 
the Atlantic to the Euphrates. Justinian 
adorned Constantinople with many magnificent 
buildings, among them the great church of 8S. 
Sophia; but the cost of their erection, as well 
as the expenses of his foreign wars, obliged him 
to impose heavy taxation. The greatest work, 
however, of Justinian is his legislation. He 
resolved to establish a perfect system of written 
laws for all his dominions; and, for this end, 
to make two great collections, one of the im- 
perial constitutions, the other of all that was 
valuable in the works of jurists. His first work 
was the collection of the imperial constitutions. 
This he commenced in 528, in the second year 
of his reign. The task was entrusted to a com- 
mission of ten, who completed their labours in 
the following year (529); and their collection 
was declared to be law under the title of Jus- 
tinianeus Codex.—In 530 Tribonian, who had 
been one of the commission of ten employed in 
drawing up the Code, was authorised by the 
emperor to select fellow-labourers to assist him 
in the other division of the undertaking. Tri- 
bonian selected sixteen coadjutors; and this 
commission proceeded at once to lay under 
contribution the works of those jurists who had 
received from former emperors ‘ auctoritatem 
conscribendarum interpretandarumque legum.’ 
They were ordered to divide their materials into 
50 Books, and ,to subdivide each Book into 
Titles (Titult). Nothing that was valuable was 
to be excluded, nothing that was obsolete was 
to be admitted, and neither repetition nor in- 
consistency was to be allowed.. This work was 
to bear the name Digesta or Pandectae. The 
work was completed, in accordance with the 
instructions that had been given, in the short 
- space of three years; and on the 380th of Dec. 
538, it received from the imperial sanction the 
authority of law. It comprehends upwards of 
9000 extracts, in the sélection of which the 
compilers made use of nearly 2000 different 
books, containing more than 3,000,000 lines.— 
The Code and the Digest contained a complete 
body of law; but as they were not adapted to 
elementary instruction, a commission was ap- 
pointed, consisting of Tribonian, Theophilus, 
and Dorotheus, to compose an institutional 
work, which should contain the elements of the 
law (legum incunabula), and should not be en- 
cumbered with useless matter. Accordingly 
they produced a treatise under the title of 
Institutiones, which was based on elementary 
works of a similar character, but chiefly on the 
Institutiones of Gaus, and served as a manual 
or as an introduction to the Code and Digest. 
The Institutiones consisted of four books, and 
were published, with the imperial sanction, at 
the same time as the Digest.—After the publi- 
cation of the Digest and the Institutiones, 50 
Decisiones and some new Constitutiones also 
were promulgated by the emperor. This ren- 
dered a revision of the Code necessary; and 
accordingly a new Code was promulgated at 
Constantinople on the 16th of November, 534. 
The second edition (Codex Repetitae Praelec- 
tionis) is the Code that we now possess, in 
- twelve books, each of which is divided into titles. 
—Justinian subsequently published various new 
Constitutiones, to which he gave the name of 
Novellae Constitutiones. These Constitutiones 
form a kind of supplement to the Code, and 
were published at various times from 535 to 
565.—The four legislative works of Justinian, 
the Institutiones, Digesta or Pandectae, Codex, 


| others. 
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and Novellae, are included under the general 
name of Corpus Juris Civilis, and form the 
Roman law, as received in Europe.—Kditions 
of the Corpus for general use are by Gothefre- 
dus and Van Leduwen, Amst. 1663, 2 vols. fol. ; 


Justinian, Roman Emperor, A.D. 527-565. 


Obv., head of Emperor, with nimbus and pearls, holding a 
spear; D. N. IVSTINIANVS PP. AVG.; rev., Emperor 
on horseback, Victory preceding him, with trophy over 


shoulder, showing him the road; SALVS ET GLORIA 


ROMANORYM ; below, CONOB. 


by Kriiger and Mommsen, Berlin, 1869-1877; 
the Institutiones separately, by J.B. Moyle,1890. 

Justinus, 1, The historian, of uncertain 
date, but who probably lived in the time of the 
Antonines, ig the author of an extant work 
entitled Historiarum Philippicarum Libri 
XLIV, This work is taken from the Historiae 
Philippicae of Trogus Pompeius, who lived in 
the time of Augustus. The title Philippicae 
was given to it because its main object was to 
give the history of the Macedonian monarchy, 
with all its branches; but it was written ina 
digressive manner, so that it formed a kind of 
universal history from the rise of the Assyrian 
monarchy tothe conquest of the Hast by Rome. 
The original work of Trogus, which is lost, is 
thought by some to have been a translation of 
a Greek history of Timagenes, which was based 
on the :Aimmixd of Theopompus, and on the 
works of Ephorus, Timaeus, Polybius, and 
The work of Justin is not so much an 
abridgment of that of Trogus, as a selection 
of such parts as seemed to him most worthy of 
being generally known. Hd. by F. Riihl, 1859 ; 
A. de Gutschmid, 1886—2. Surnamed the 
Martyr, 4a.p. 103-165. [Dict. of Christ. Biogr.| 

Juthungi, a tribe of the Alemanni, who dwelt 
on the N. side ‘of the Danube between Vienna 
and Pesth (Amm. Mare. xvii. 6). 

Jiturna, whose name was transferred in the 
Aeneid to the sister of Turnus (Verg. Aen. xii. 
189) was an Italian goddess of fountains, ori- 
ginally of a spring near Lavinium. A temple 
was dedicated to its nymph at Rome in the 
Campus Martius by Lutatius Catulus; and 
sacrifices were offered to her on the 11th of 
January (Ov. Fast. i. 463). A pond in the 
forum, between the temples of Castor and Vesta, 
was called Lacus Juturnae. Latin writerg 
derived her name from jwvare, because of the 
healing powers of her spring (Varr. L. L.y. 71; 
Serv. ad Aen. xii. 139), but in the oldest in- 
scriptions it appears as Diwtwrna. She is said 
to have been beloved by Jupiter, who rewarded 
her with immortality and the rule over the 
waters (Verg. Aen. l. c.; Ov. Fast. ii. 583); but 
another tradition makes her the wife of Ji:nus 
[see p. 457, b]. 

Juvavum or Jovavum (Salzburg), a town in 
Noricum, on the river Jovavus or Isonta (Salza). 
It was one of the towns of Noricum which 
were made municipia by Claudius (Plin. iii. 
146, where some MSS. write Ivaus). It was 
destroyed by the Heruli in the fifth century, but 
was afterwards rebuilt. 
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Jivéndlis, Décimus Jinius, the great Roman 
satirist, whose writings date between 100 and 
130 A.D. or a little later, but of whose life-we 
have few authentic particulars. His ancient bio- 
graphers (the date and authgrs of the ‘ Vitae’ 
are quite unknown) relate that he was either 
the son or the adopted son of a rich freedman. 
He was born at Aquinum (according to a tradi- 
tion which seems to be confirmed by Juv. iii. 
819) at a date which cannot be exactly fixed. 
By xiii. 17 his birth is placed in the consulship 
of Fonteius, who may be the consul of 59 a.p. 
or 67. He is said to have occupied himself 
with rhetoric, though with no view of political 
life, until middle age ; and his declamatory style 
gives probability to the statement. He began 
writing satires, moved thereto by indignation 
at the vices of the age (i. 22), not earlier than 
£00 A.D., for he mentions the exile of Marius 
Priscus, which took place in that year (i. 49). 
He lived frugally and, simply (Sat. xi.), and 
possessed a country estate or farm near Tibur 
(xi. 65). He visited Egypt at some period of 
his life (xv. 45) and according to the inscription 
dedicated by him to Ceres Helvina at Aquinum 
(C. I. L. x. 5882; cf. Juy. iii. 820) was at one 
time tribune of a cohort, a duumvir of Aquinum 
and a flamen. The anonymous biographer ex- 
plains his military life and his journey to Egypt 
by saying that in consequence of his attacks 
upon a favourite actor of the emperor he was, 
at the age of 80, removed from Rome by the 
appointment to a military command in Egypt. 
The age mentioned seems most improbable for 
any military office; but Sidonius appears to 
credit the story that he suffered some sort of 
exile for offence given to an actor (Sid. Apoll. 
viii. 270). Suidas also bears the same testimony. 
It is worthy of notice that one tradition makes 
Britain his place of exile, and that the cohort 
to which the above-mentioned inscription makes 
Juvenal belong was stationed in Britain in 
A.D. 105 and 124. Of the date or place of his 
death there is no trustworthy record. That it 
was later than 127 a. p. is clear from his men- 
tion of Aemilius Junius (xy. 27).. Martial 
speaks of him in friendly terms (Mart. vii. 24, 
91, xii. 18).—The extant works of Juvenal con- 
sist of sixteen satires ; the last is incomplete and 
its genuineness has been doubted, but without 
good reason. Juvenal is accused by some 
critics of simulating a passion which he did not 
feel, but this charge is absolutely without evid- 
ence. He adopts a different plan from thet of 
Horace, and, instead of dissuading by ridicule, 
he denounces vice in the most indignant terms ; 
but whichever method may be the more efficient, 
there is no note of unreality in the disapproba- 
tion of either poet. The moral corruption of 
Juvenal’s age was even greater than anything 
known to Horace, and there was superadded 
the tyranny of Domitian’s reign. Each satire, 
in which he paints contemporary society, is 
a finished rhetorical essay, energetic, glowing, 
and sonorous, and the complete set are a vivid, 
and, so far as can be judged from other contem- 
porary evidence, a true description of life at 
Rome in that period. The best annotated edi- 
tion of Juvenal is by J. E. B. Mayor, London, 
1881, 1886; also Pearson and Strong, Oxford, 
1887, and text by Biicheler, Berl. 1886. Fried- 
lander’s Sittengeschichte Roms supplies one 
of the best commentaries for readers of Ju- 
venal. 

Juventas, [Hxrsn.] 

Juventius, 1, Celsus. [Cxnsus.J—2. Late- 
rensis. [Latrrensis.|—3, Thalna, [Tuauna.] 


LABICUM 


: L. 

Labda (Ad@5a), daughter of the Bacchiad 
Amphion, and mother of Cypselus, by Hétion. 
[CyPsELUS. ] 

Labdacidae. [Laspacus.] 

Labdacus (Addaxos), son of the Theban king 
Polydorus, by Nycteis, daughter of Nycteus. 
Labdacus lost his father at an early age, and 
was placed under the guardianship of Nycteus, 
and afterwards under that of Lycus, a brother 
of Nycteus. When Labdacus had grown up to 
manhood, Lycus surrendered the government to 
him; and on the death of Labdacus, which 
occurred soon after, Lycus undertook the 
guardianship of his son Laius, the father of 
Oedipus. (Paus. ix. 5, 2; Apollod. iii. 8, 5; Hur, 
H. F, 27.\—The name Labdacidae is given to 
the descendants of Labdacus. [Oxpzpus.] 

Labdalum, [Syracusasz.] 

Labeates, a warlike people in Dalmatia, whose 
chief town was Scodra, and in whose territory 
was the Labeatis Palus (Lake of Scutari), 
through which the river Barbana (Bogana) runs 
(Liv. xliii. 21). : 

Labéo, Antistius. 1, A Roman jurist, was 
one of the murderers of Julius Caesar, and put 
an end to his life after the battle of Philippi, 
B.C. 42 (Plut. Brut. 12).—2. Son of the preced- 
ing, and a still more eminent jurist (54 B.c.— 
17 4.D.). He adopted the republican opinions 
of his father, and was in consequence disliked 
by Augustus (Tac. Ann. iii. 75; Gell. xiii. 12). 
Itis asserted by some that the Labeone insanior 
of Horace (Sat. i. 8. 80) was a stroke levelled 
against this Labeo, in order to please the em- 
peror, but it could hardly refer to him, since that 
satire was written not later than 37B.c. It 
might refer to his father. Labeo wrote a large 
number of works, which are cited in the Digest. 
He was the founder of one of the two great 
legal schools spoken of under Caprro. 

Labéo, Q, Fabius, quaestor urbanus B.c. 196; 
praetor 189, when he commanded the fleet in 
the war against Antiochus; and consul 183 (Liv. 
Xxxvii. 47-60, xxxix. 45). 

Labérius, Decimus, a Roman eques, and the 
first to give a literary character to mimes, was 
born about B.C. 107, and died in 48 at Puteoli, 
in Campania. At Caesar’s triumphal games in 
October, 45, P. Syrus, a proféssional mimus, 
seems to have challenged all his craft to a trial 
of wit in extemporaneous farce, and Caesar 
compelled Laberius to appear on the stage. 
Laberius was 60 years old, and the profession 
of a mimus was infamous. In his fine prologue 
he complained of the indignity; and he availed 
himself of his various characters to point his 
wit at Caesar. In the person of a beaten Syrian 
slave he cried out, ‘Marry! Quirites, but we 
lose our freedom,’ and all eyes were turned 
upon the dictator; and in another mime he 
uttered the pregnant maxim, ‘Needs must he 
fear, who makes all else adread,’ Caesar 
awarded the prize to Syrus, and merely restored 
his knighthood (forfeited by the acting) with a 
money present to Laberius. The prologue of 
Laberius has been preserved by Macrobius (Sat, 
ii. 7); and if this may be taken as a specimen 
of his style, he ranks high in dramatic vigour. 
Laberius made great impression on his contem- 
poraries, although he is depreciated by Horace 
(Sat. i, 10, 6; cf. Macrob. l. c.; Gell. xvi. 7). 

Labicum, Labici, Lavicum, Lavici (Labica- 
nus: Colonna), an ancient town in Latium 
among the Alban hills, fifteen miles SE. of 


LABIENUS 
Rome, 


was an ally of the Aequi; was taken and 
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Labyrinthus. 


| was colonised by the Romans, B. c. 418(Dionys. |)“ Lacedaemon (Aaedaluwy), son of Zeus and 


|v. 61; Liv. iti, 25, iv. 45; Strab. pp. 280, 237). 
|The road from Rome to Labicum (Via Labi- 
| cana) started from the Esquiline gate. 

| Labienus. 1, T., tribune of the plebsB.c. 63. 
| Under pretence of avenging his uncle’s death, 
who had joined Saturninus (100), he accused 
| Rabirius of treason. Rabirius was defended by 
Cicero. [Raxrrtus.] In his tribuneship Labie- 
nus was entirely devoted to Caesar’s interests, 
and when Caesar went into Transalpine Gaul in 
58, he took Labienus with him as his legatus. 
|Labienus continued with Caesar during the 
| greater part of his campaigns in Gaul, and was 
_ the ablest officer he had. On the breaking out 
of the Civil war in 49, he deserted Caesar and 
joined Pompey. His defection caused the 


| greatest joy among the Pompeian party; but 


he disappointed the expectations of his new 


friends, and never performed anything of im- 
| portance. (Cic. ad Att. vii. 11, 12, 18, vill. 2.) He 
| fought against his old commander at the battle 
of Pharsalia in Greece, 48, at the battle of 


| 


| Munda in Spain, 45. 


_Thapsus in Africa, 46, and at the battle of 
He was slain in the last 
of these battles (Appian, B. C. ii. 105).—2. Q., 
_ son of the preceding, joined Brutus and Cassius 
after the murder of Caesar, and was sent by 
them into Parthia to seek aid from Orodes, the 


| Parthian king. Before he could obtain an 
| answer from Orodes, the news came of the 


battle of Philippi, 42. Two years afterwards 


he persuaded Orodes to entrust him with the 


| command of a Parthian army; and Pacorus, the 
son of Orodes, was associated with him in the 
command. In 40 they crossed the Euphrates, 


| and defeated Decidius Saxa, the lieutenant of 


Antony, obtained possession of Antioch and 
Apamea, and penetrated into Asia Minor. But 
in the following year, 89, P. Ventidius, the most 
| able of Antony’s legates, defeated the Parthians. 
Labienus fled in disguise into Cilicia, where he 
was apprehended, and put todeath. (Dio Cass. 
| xlviii. 24, 39; Appian, B. C. v. 65,183; Flor. iv. 
9; Plut. Ant. 30, 33.)—3. T., an orator and 
historian in the reign of Augustus, either son or 
grandson of No.1. He retained all the repub- 
lican feelings of his family, and took every op- 
portunity to attack Augustus and his friends. 
His enemies obtained a decree of the senate 
that all his writings should be burnt; where- 
upon he shut himself up in the tomb of his 
ancestors, and thus perished, about 4.p. 12. 


(Sen. Contr. 10, praef. 4; Suet. Cal. 16.) 


Labranda (rad AdBpavda: AaBpavdeis, Aa- 
Bpavdnvés, Labrandénus), a town in Caria, 68 
stadia N. of Mylasa, celebrated for its temple 
of Zeus Stratios or Labrandenus, on a hill near 
the city (Hdt. v. 119; Strab. p. 659). 

Labro, a seaport of Etruria mentioned only 
in Cic. ad Q. F. ii. 5. Itseems to be Liburnum 
(=Portus Pisanus), which was also Portus Her- 
culis Labronis, now Livorno [Pisaz]. 

Labus or Labiitas (AdBos or AaBovras : Sobad 
Koh, part of the Hlburz), a mountain of Parthia, 
between the Coronus and the Sariphi Montes 
(Pol. x, 29). 

Labynétus (AaSivnros), a name given by 
Herodotus to more than one of the Babylonian 
monarchs, The Labynetus mentioned in i. 74 


as mediating a peace between Cyaxares and 


Alyattes, appears to be the same as Nabopolas- 
ser: the Labynetus mentioned in i. 77, 188, 
as a contemporary of Cyrus and Croesus seems 


to be Nabonidus, the grandson (not, as Hdt. 
says, the son) of the former [see p, 156, b], 


Taygete, was married to Sparta, the daughter 
of Eurotas, by whom he became the father of 
Amyclas, Eurydide, and Asine. He was king of 
the country which he called after his own name, 
Lacedaemon, while he called the capital Sparta 
after the name of his wife. (Paus. iii. 1, 20; 
Apollod. iii. 10, 3.) [Sparra.] 

LacedaemOnius (Aaredaiudvios), son of Ci- 
mon, so named in honour of the Lacedaemonians 
(Blut. Cim. 16, Per. 29). 

Lacédas (Aaxjdas), or Leocedes (Hat. vi. 127), 
king of Argos, and father of Melas (Hat. J. c.) 

Lacetani, a people in Hispania Tarraconen- 
sis at the foot of the Pyrenees (Plin. iii. 22; 
Liv. xxi. 28). 

Lacharés (Aaxdpys), an Athenian dem- 
agogue, made himself tyrant of Athens, B.0. 296, 
when the city was besieged by Demetrius. 
When Athens was on the point of falling into 
the hands of Demetrius, Lachares made his 
escape to Thebes with the treasures of which he 
had robbed even the temples at Athens, and 
according to Pausanias was murdered for the 
sake of his wealth. This must have been many 
years later if Polyaenus is right in making him 
play the traitor at Cassandrea in 279. (Plut. 
Demetr. 83; Paus. i. 25, 7; Polyaen. vi. 7, 2.) 

Laches (Adxys), an Athenian commander in 
the Peloponnesian war, is first mentioned in 
B.c. 427 (Thue. iii. 86). He was recalled in 
426 and accused by Cleon of peculation (Thue. 
iii.115; Ar. Vesp. 240, 836: Dem. OC. Temocr. p. 
740, § 127). After Cleon’s death he appears as 
commissioner for making the peace, com- 
manded the troops sent to help Argos, and was 


slain at Mantinea (Thue. v. 19, 61, 74). A dia- 
logue of Plato bears his name. 
Lachésis, one of the Fates. [Mornraz.] 


Lacia or Laciadae (Aakla, Aaxiddat: Aakiddns, 
Aaxevs), a demus in Attica, belonging to the 


tribe Oeneis, W. of and near to Athens. 


Lacinium (Aakivioy &pov), a promontory on 
the H. coast of Bruttium, a few miles S. of 
Croton, and forming the W. boundary of the 
Tarentine gulf. It possessed a celebrated tem- 
ple of Juno, who was worshipped here under 
the surname of Lacinia. The remains of this 
temple are still extant, and have given the 
modern name to the promontory, Capo delle 
Colonne or Capo di Nao (vaés). Hannibal 
dedicated in this temple a bilingual inscription 
(in Punic and Greek),which recorded the history 
of his campaigns, and of which Polybius made 
use in writing his history. (Strab. p. 261; Pol. 
iii. 83, 56; Liv. xxiv. 8, xxviii. 46.) 

Lacippo (Alecippe), a town in Hispania 
Baetica not far from the sea, and W. of M aca. 

Lacmon or Lacmus (Adkuwrv, Adiuos), the 
north part of Mount Pindus, in which the river 
Aous rises (Hdt. ix. 92; Strab. p. 271). 

Lacobriga. 1. (Lobera), atown of the Vac- 
caei in the N. of Hispania Tarraconensis on 
the road from Asturica to Tarraco.—2. (Lagoa), 
a town on the SW. of Lusitania, E. of the 
Prom. Sacrum. 

Laconica (Aaxwyikn), sometimes called 
Laconia by the Romans, a country of Pelopon- 
nesus, was. bounded on the N. by Argolis 
and Arcadia, on the W. by Messenia, and on 
the E. and S. by the sea. The whole 
country of Laconica is bounded on the W. by 
the range of Mount Taygetus, which extends in 
an unbroken line, traversed only by difficult 
mountain roads, from the N. to its southern 
point af the promontory of Taenarum ; on the 
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N. it was separated from Arcadia by the 
mountainous district of Sciritis, and from Ar- 
golis by Mount Parthenius: it was cut through 
its whole length by Mount Parnon, which ran 
down, though in a less unbroken line than Tay- 
getus, to the Promontory of Malea, separating 
the plain of the Eurotas from CynuriA. This 
latter district, forming the eastern coast of 
Laconica was only acquired by Sparta about 
550 B.c., and in the earlier times the territory of 
Lacedaemon was the oblong valley district or 
plain between Taygetus and Parnes, through 
which the Eurotas flows into the Laconian 
gulf. This valley was called ‘hollow Lacedae- 
mon,’ and described also as full of ravines 
(kntéeooa) where it is narrowed by spurs from 
the enclosing hills (Od. iv.1; Strab. pp. 367, 
868). It had rich corn-land and vines and mul- 
berries, being fertile, especially on the slopes of 
the hills and in the widening plain below 
Sparta, On the other hand, the country on the 
E. of Parnon was hilly and rough, with no 
agricultural value. There were valuable mar- 
ble quarries near Taenarus. Off the coast 
shell-fish were caught, which produced a purple 
dye inferior only to the Tyrian. Laconica is 
well described by Huripides in his Oresphontes 
(Fr. 12) as difficult of access to an enemy. On 
the N. the country could only be invaded by the 
valleys of the Hurotas and the Oenus; the 
range of Tuygetus formed an almost insuperable 
barrier on the west, and the want of good har- 
bours on the east coast protected it from 
invasion by sea on that side. GyrHruM was 
the chief harbour of Laconica. The most 
ancient inhabitants of the country are said to 
have been Cynurians and Leleges. They were 
conquered and gradually absorbed by the 
Achaeans, who were the inhabitants of the 
country in the heroic age. The Dorians after- 
wards invaded Peloponnesus and became the 
ruling race in Laconica. At first they settled 
in Sparta, nominally at peace with the old 
inhabitants of AmycLan, PHARIS, GERONTHRAE, 
Las, and Areys, but gradually they acquired 
the mastery, and a part of the old people 
of the country who submitted on terms became 
subjects of the Dorians under the name of 
Perioeci (Meptoixor), while others, called Helots, 
were reduced to serfdom. [Dict. of Antigq. art. 
Helotes; Pertoeci.| The general name for 
the inhabitants is Lacones (Adiwyes) or Lace- 
daemonii (Aacedaiudyior); but the Perioeci are 
frequently called Lacedaemonii, to distinguish 
them from the Spartans [Sparra]. 

Laconicus Sinus (cdAmos Aakwvids), a gulf 
in the S. of Peloponnesus, into which the 
Kurotas falls, beginning W. at the Prom. Tae- 
narum and HK. at the Prom. Malea. 

Lactantius, a celebrated Christian writer 
about 250-330 a.p. (Dict. of Christ. Biogr.] 

Lactarius Mons or Lactis Mons, a mountain 
in Campania, belonging to the Apennines, four 
miles E. of Stabiae, so called because the cows 


which grazed upon it produced excellent milk_ 


(Galen. Meth. Med. v.12). Here Narses gained 
a victory over the Goths, a.p. 553 (Procop. B .G. 
iv. 35). The name is preserved in the town 
Lettere at its foot. 

Lacydes (Aaxvdns), a native of Cyrene, suc- 
ceeded Arcesilaus as president of the Academy 
at Athens. The place where his instructions 
were-delivered was a garden, named the Lacy- 
dewm (Aaxvdevov), provided for the purpose by his 
friend Attalus Philometor, king of Pergamum. 
This alteration in the locality of the school 
seems to have contributed to the rise of the 


LAELIUS 


name of the New Academy. He died about 215. 
(Diog. Laxért. iv. 60; Cie. Ac. ii. 6, Tuse. v. 87.) 

Ladé (Addn), an island off the west coast of 
Caria, opposite to Miletus and to the bay into 
which the Maeander falls. It was celebrated 
for the defeat of the Ionians by the Persians B.c. 
494. (Hat. vi. 8; Thue. viii. 17; Strab., p. 635.) 

Ladon (Addy), the dragon which guarded the 
apples of the Hesperides, was the offspring of 
Typhon and Echidna, or of Ge, or of Phoreys 
and Ceto. Was slain by Heracles, and the 
representation of the battle was placed by Zeus- 
among the stars. (Hes. Th. 388 ; Hyg. Ast. ii. 6.) 

Ladon (Addwy). 1, A river in Arcadia, rising 
near Clitor, and falling into the Alphéus be- 
tween Heraea and Phrixa. In mythology. 
Ladon is husband of Stymphalis, and father of 
Daphne and Metope. (Hes. 7h. 844; Paus. vill. 
20, 1.)—2. A river in Elis, rising on the fron- 
tiers of Achaia and falling into the Penéus. 

Laeétani (wrongly written Laletani), a people 
on the east coast of Hispania Tarraconensis, 
near the mouth of the river Rubricatus (Llobre- 
gat). Their chief town was Barcrno. (Strab. 
p. 159; Ptol. ii. 6, 18; Plin. iii. 22.) 

Laelaps. [Crprnavs. } 

Laelianus, one of the thirty tyrants, emperor 
in Gaul after the death of Postumus, A.D. 267, 
was slain by his own soldiers, who proclaimed 
Vicrorintvs in his stead (Eutrop. ix. 7). 

Laelius. 1. C., was from early manhood the 
friend and companion of Scipio Africanus the 
elder, and fought under him in almost all his 
campaigns. He commanded the fleet in the 
capture of New Carthage, B.c. 210 (Pol. x. 3; 
Liy. xxvi. 42); commanded the left wing at the 
battle of Baecula (208) ; commanded the fleet in 
the defeat of Adherbal off Gades in 206 (hiy. 
xxviii. 80); took an active part in the African 
campaign 204-201; was praetor of Sicily 196; 
consul 190, and obtained the province of Cisal- 
pine Gaul (Liv. xxxvii. 47).—2, €., surnamed 
Sapiens, son of the preceding. His intimacy 
with Scipio Africanus the younger was as 
remarkable as his father’s friendship with the 
elder, and it obtained an imperishable monu- 
ment in Cicero’s treatise Laelius sive de Amit- 
citia. He was born about 186, was tribune of 
the plebs 151; praetor 145; and consul 140. 
Though not devoid of military talents, as his 
campaign against the Lusitanian Viriathus 
proyed (Cie. Brut. 21, 84, Off. ii. 11, 40), he was 
more of a statesman than a soldier, and more 
of a philosopher than a statesman. From Dio- 
genes of Babylon, and afterwards from Panae- 
tius, he imbibed the doctrines of the Stoic 
school (Cic. Fin. ii. 8, 24); his father’s friend 
Polybius was his friend also; the wit and idiom 
of Terence were pointed and polished by his 
and Scipio’s conversation; and the satirist 
Lucilius was his familiar companion. The 
political opinions of Laelius were different at 
different periods of his life. He endeavoured, 
probably during his tribunate, to procure a re- 
division of the public land, but he desisted from 
the attempt, and either for this forbearance, or 
more probably for his philosophical tempera- 
ment, received the appellation of the Wise or 
the Prudent (Plut. Tb. Gracch. 20; Hor. 
Sat. ii. 1, 72). He afterwards became a strenu- 
ous supporter of the aristocratical party. - 
Several of his orations were extant in the time 
of Cicero, but were characterised more by 
smoothness than by power.—Laelius is the 
principal interlocutor in Cicero’s dialogue De 
Amicitia, and is one of the speakers in the De 
Senectute and in the De Republica, His two 
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daughters were married, the one to Q. Mucius 
Scaevola, the augur, the other to C. Fannius 
Strabo. The opinion of his worth seems to 
have been universal, and it is one of Seneca’s 
injunctions to his friend Lucilius‘ to live like 
Laelius’ (Sen. Hp. 104). 


Laenas, Popilius. The Laenates were a 


| a family of the plebeian gens Popilia, for the 


most part unfavourably distinguished for their 
sternness, cruelty, and haughtiness of character. 
For the traditional origin of the surname see 
Cic. Brut. 14, 56. 1. M., four times consul, B.c. 
359, 356, 350, 848. In his third consulship 
(850) he won a hard-fought battle against the 
Gauls, for which he celebrated a triumph—the 
first ever obtained by a plebeian. (Liv. vii. 23.) 
—2. M., praetor 176, consul 172, and censor 159. 
In his consulship he defeated the Ligurian 
mountaineers ; and when the remainder of the 
tribe surrendered to him, he sold them all as 
slaves. (Liv. xlii, 22.)—38. C., brother of No. 2, 
was consul 172. He was afterwards sent as 
ambassador to Antiochus, king of Syria, whom 
the senate wished to abstain from hostilities 
against Egypt. The king ‘read the letter of 
the senate and promised to take it into consi- 


‘deration. Popilius straightway described with 


his cane a circle in the sand round the king, 
and ordered him not to stir out of it until he 
had given a decisive answer. This boldness so 
impressed Antiochus, that he yielded to the 
demand of Rome. (Liv. xlv. 12; Vell. Pat. i. 
10; Cic. Phil. viii. 8, 23.)—4, M., son of No. 2, 
consul B.c. 139, in the next year defeated by 
the Numantines (Livy. Hp. 55).—5. P., consul 
132, the year after the murder of Tib. Gracchus. 


He was charged by the victorious aristocratical 


party with the prosecution of the accomplices 
of Gracchus; and in this task he showed all the 
hardheartedness of his family. He subsequently 
withdrew himself, by voluntary exile, from the 
vengeance of C. Gracchus, and did not return 
to Rome till after his death.--(Cic. Lael. 11, 
~87, pro Dom. 81, 82; Vell. Pat. ii. 7.) 

Laértes (Aa¢prys), king of Ithaca, was son 
of Acrisius and Chalcomedusa, and husband of 
Anticléa, by whom he became the father of 
Odysseus and Ctimene. He took part in the 
Calydonian hunt, and in the expedition of the 
Argonauts. He was still alive when his son 
returned to Ithaca after the fall of Troy. 

Laértius, Diogénes. [DiocEnzs.] 


1 Laestrygones (Aaotpuydves), a savage race 


of cannibals, whom Odysseus encountered in his 
wanderings (Od. x. 81). They were governed 
by ANTIPHATES and Lamus. The Greeks placed 
them on the E. coast of the island in the plains 
of Leontini, which are therefore called Lae- 
strygonw Campt. (Strab. pp. 20, 22; Plin. iii. 
89.) The Romans, however, and more especi- 
ally the Roman poets, who regarded the Prom. 
Circeium as the Homeric island of Circe, trans- 
planted the Laestrygones to the S. coast of 
Latium in the neighbourhood of Formiae, which 
they supposed to have been built by Lamus, 
the king of this people. [Formiax.] 

Laeyi or Levi, a Ligurian people in Gallia 
Transpadana on the river Ticinus (Pol. ii. 17). 

Laevinus, Valerius. 1. P., consul B.c. 280, 
had the conduct of the war against Pyrrhus. 
The king wrote to Laevinus, offering to arbitrate 


-between Rome and Tarentum; but Laevinus 


bluntly bade him to return to Epirus. An 
Epirot spy having been taken in the Roman 
lines on the banks of the Siris, Laevinus showed 
him the legions under arms, and bade him tell 
his master, if he was curious about the Roman 
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men and tactics, to come and see them. In the 
battle which followed, Laevinus was defeated. 
(Livy. Hp. 13; Plut. Pyrrh. 16; Dionys. xviii. 1.) 
2, M., praetor 215, crossed over to Greece 
and carried on war against Philip. He con- 
tinued in the command in Greece till 211, when 
he was elected consul in his absence. In his 
consulship (210) he carried on the war in Sicily, 
and took Agrigentum. He continued as pro- 
consul in Sicily for several years, and in 208 
made a descent upon the coast of Africa, He 
died 200, and his sons Publius and Marcus 
honoured his memory with funeral games and 
gladiatorial combats, exhibited during four suc- 
cessive days in the forum. (Livy. xxxi. 50.)— 
3. C., son of No. 2, was by the mother’s side 
brother of M. Fulvius Nobilior, consul 189. 
Laevinus was himself consul in 176, and carried 
on war against the Ligurians. (Pol. xxii. 12, 
14; Liv. xlii. 6, xlii. 14.) 

Lagoe or Laghe (Aayén, AdyBn), a city in 
Phrygia on the road from Cibyra to Termessus. 
(Liv. xxxyiii. 15 writes Lagon for Lagoen.) 

Lagus (Adyos), a Macedonian of obscure 
birth, was the father, or reputed father, of Pto- 
lemy, the founder of the Egyptian monarchy. 
He married Arsinoé, a concubine of Philip of 
Macedon, who was said to have been pregnant 
at the time of their marriage, on which account 
the Macedonians generally looked upon Ptolemy 
as the son of Philip. (Paus. i. 6, 2; Curt. ix. 8.) 

Lais (Aas), the name of two celebrated Gre- 
cian Hetaerae, or courtesans. 1], The elder, a 
native probably of Corinth, lived in the time 
of the Peloponnesian war, and was celebrated 
as the most beautiful woman of her age : She 
was notorious also for her avarice and caprice. 
(Athen. pp. 544, 585, 587.)—2, The younger, was 
the daughter of Timandra, and was probably 
born at Hyccara in Sicily. According to some 
accounts she was brought to Corinth when 
seven years old, haying been taken prisoner in 
the Athenian expedition to Sicily, and bought 
by a Corinthian. She was a contemporary and 
rival of Phryne. She became enamoured of a 
Thessalian named Hippolochus, or Hippostra- 
tus, and accompanied him to Thessaly. Here, 
it is said, some Thessalian women, jealous of 
her beauty, enticed her into a temple of Aphro- 
dite, and there stoned her to death. (Plut. 
Alc. 9; Paus. ii. 2,5; Athen. p. 589.) 

Laius (Adios), son of Labdacus, lost his father 
at an early age, and was brought up by Lycus. 
[Laspacus.] When Lycus was slain by Am- 
phion and Zethus, Laius took refuge with 
Pelops in Peloponnesus. After the death of 
Amphion and Zethus, Laius returned to Thebes, 
and ascended the throne of his father. He 
married Jocaste, and became by her the father 
of Oedipus, by whom he was slain. |For details 
see OEDIPUS. 

Lalandus, a district on the borders of Phrygia 
and Galatia, near Amorium, on the Lalandum 
Flumen, which flows from the S. into the 
Sangarius, a little SH. of Pessinus. Recent 
discoveries of inscriptions have made it prob- 
able that this is the true reading for Alandrum 
Flumen in Liv. xxxviii. 18, and Mandri Fontes 
for Alandri Fontes in ch, 16. 

Laletani. [Lanrrant.]} 

Lamachus (Aduaxos), an Athenian, son of 
Xenophanes, was the colleague of Alcibiades 
and Nicias in the great Sicilian expedition, 3.c. 
415. Inthe councils of the generals Lamachus’s 
plan was the boldest—to endeavour to capture 
the city by an immediate attack while it was 
unprepared—and this might possibly have 
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ended successfully, but Lamachus was over- 
borne by his colleagues. He fell under the 
walls of Syracuse, in a sally of the besieged. 
He appears amongst the dramatis personae of 
Aristophanes as the brave and somewhat blus- 
tering soldier. Plutarch describes him as brave, 
but so poor that on every fresh appointment 
he had difficulty in procuring his outfit. (Thuc. 
vi. 8, 49, 101; Arist. Ach. 565, 960, 1070; Plut. 
Nic. 16, Alc. 18, 20.) 

Lamétus (Lamato), a river in Bruttium, near 
Croton, which falls into the Lameticus Sinus, 
Upon it was the town Lamétini (8. Hufenvia). 

amia (Aaufa). 1, [Eupusa.}—2. An Athe- 
nian courtesan, mistress of Demetrius Polior- 
cetes (Plut. Demetr. 16). 

Lamia, Aelius. This family claimed a de- 
scent from the mythical hero, Lamus. 1. L., a 
Roman eques, supported Cicero in the suppres- 
sion of the Catilinarian conspiracy, B.c. 63, and 
was accordingly banished by the influence of 
the consuls Gabinius and Piso in 58. He was 
subsequently recalled from exile, and during the 
civil wars espoused Caesar’s party. (Cic. pro 
Sest. 12, 29, ad Att. xiii. 45, ad Fam. xi. 16; 
Val. Max. i. 8.)—2, L., son of the preceding, 
and the friend of Horace, was consul A.D. 3. 
He was made praefectus urbi in 32, but he died 
in the following year. (Dio Cass. lviii. 19; Tac. 
Amn. vi. 27; Hor. Od. i. 26, iii. 17.)—3. L., was 
married to Domitia Longina, the daughter of 
Corbulo; but during the lifetime of Vespasian 
he was deprived of her by Domitian, who sub- 
sequently married her. Lamia was put to 
death by Domitian after his accession to the 
throne. (Dio Cass. Ixvi. 3; Suet. Dom. i. 10.) 

Lamia (Aauia: Aapuieds, Aamorns: Zeitun 
or Zeitunt), a town in Phthiotis in Thessaly, 
situated on the small river Achelous, and fifty 
stadia inland from the Maliac gulf, on which 
it possessed a harbour, called Phalara (Strab. 
pp. 488, 485). It has given its name to the war 
which was carried on by the confederate Greeks 
against Antipater after the death of Alexander, 
B.C. 823. The confederates under the command 
of Leosthenes, the Athenian, defeated Anti- 
pater, who took refuge in Lamia, where he was 
besieged for some months. Leosthenes was 
killed during the siege; and the confederates 
were obliged to raise it in the following year 
(822), in consequence of the approach of Leon- 
natus. The confederates under the command 
of Antiphilus defeated Leonnatus, who was 
slain in the action. Soon afterwards Antipater 
was joined by Craterus; and thus strengthened 
he gained a decisive victory over the confede- 
rates at the battle of Cranon, which put an 
end to the Lamian war. (Diod. xviii.; Pol. 
ix. 29.) 

Laminium (Laminitanus), a town of the Car- 
petani in Hispania Tarraconensis, ninety-five 
miles SE. of Toletum (Ptol. ii. 6, 57). 

Lampa or Lappa (Adurn, Adrrn: Aapraios, 
Aaumeds, near Argyropolis), a town in the N. 
of Crete, a little inland, S. of Hydramum 
(Strab. p. 475; Ptol. iii. 17, 10). 

Lampéa (7 Adumeim) or Lampéus Mons, a 
part of the mountain range of HRYMANTHUS, 
on the frontiers of Achaia ‘and Elis. 

_. Lampétié (Aaurerin), daughter of Helios by 
the nymph Neaera. She and her sister Phaé- 
thusa tended the flocks of their father in Sicily. 
In some legends she appears as one of the 
sisters of Phaéthon. [Hxrttos.] 

Lampon (Aduwy), an Athenian, a celebrated 
soothsayer and interpreter of oracles. In con- 
junction with Xenocritus, he led the colony 
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which founded Thurii in Italy, B.c. 448. (Diod. 
xii. 10;_Aristoph. Av. 521, 988.) 

Lamponia, or -ium (Aaumdveia, -dvo0v), & 
town of Mysia, in the Troad, near the borders 
of Aeolia (Hdt. v. 26; Strab. p. 610). 

Lampra, Lamprae, or Lamptrae (Aaumpd, 
Aaumpal, Aaumrpal: Aaumpeds: Lamorica), 
demus on the W. coast of Attica, near Asty- 
palaea, belonging to the tribe Erechtheis. 

Lampridius, Aelius. [Scrirrorrs Histo- 
RIAE AUGUSTAE. | 

Lampsacus (Aduparos: Aawpaxnvds: Lap- 
saki, Ru.), an important city of Mysia, in Asia 
Minor, on the coast of the Hellespont, possessed. 
a good harbour. It stood on the site of a town 
called Pityusa or Pityeia, which existed before 
the colonisation by Ionians. (Il. ii. 829; Strab. 
p. 589.) It was celebrated for its wine; and 
was one of the cities assigned by Xerxes to 
Themistocles for his maintenance (Thuc. i, 
188; Plut. Them. 29). It was the chief seat of 
the worship of Priapus; and the birthplace of 
the historian Charon, the philosophers Adi- 
mantus and Metrodorus, and the rhetorician 
Anaximenes. Lampsacus was a colony of the 


Coin of Lampsacus, 2nd cent. B.C.. 
Obv., head of bearded Dionysus; rev., AAMY¥YAKHNON; 
Apollo with lyre; magistrate’s name, SQKPATOY TOY 

EENOPANOY. 

Phocaeans: the name of the surrounding dis- 
trict, Bebr¥cia, connects its old inhabitants 
with the Thracian BEBRYCES. 

Lamus (Ados), son of Poseidon, and king 
of the Laestrygones, was said to have founded 
Formiae, in Italy. [Formtaz.] 

Lamus (Aduos: Lamas), a river of Cilicia, 
the boundary between Cilicia Aspera and Cilicia 
Campestris; with a town of the same name 
(Strab. p. 671). 

Lancia (Lancienses). 1, (Sollanco or Sol- 
lancia, near Leon), a town of the ASTURES in 
Hispania Tarraconensis, nine miles H. of Legio. 
—2. Surnamed Oppidana, a town of the VzeT- 
TONES in Lusitania, not far from the sources 
of the river Munda. 

Langobardi or Longobardi, corrupted into 
Lombards, a German tribe of the Suevic race. 
They dwelt originally on the left bank of the 
Elbe, near the river Saale; but they afterwards 
crossed the Elbe, and dwelt on the E. bank of 
the river, where they were for a time subject 
to Maroboduus in the reign of Tiberius. (Tac. 
Ann. xii. 17, Germ. 40; Vell. Pat. 11.106; Strab. 
p. 290.) Of their wanderings after this there 
is no record for four centuries; but, like most 
of the other German tribes, they migrated south- 
wards, and in the second half of the fifth 
century appeared again on the N. bank of the 
Danube, in Upper Hungary. Here they de- 
feated and almost annihilated the Heruli. In 
the middle of the sixth century they crossed 
the Danube, at the invitation of Justinian, and 
settled in Pannonia. Here, after thirty years’ 
conflict, they destroyed the Gepidae. In a.v. 
568, Alboin, their king, led his nation across 
the Julian Alps, and conquered the plains of 
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N. Italy, which have thence received the name 
of Lombardy. Here he founded the kingdom 
of the Lombards, which existed for upwards of 
two centuries, till its overthrow by Charles the 
Great.—Paulus Diaconus, who was a Lombard 
by birth, derives their name of Langobardi 
from their long beards: others take it to mean 
‘haying long battle-axes’; but modern philo- 
logists generally reject both these etymologies, 
and suppose the name to have reference to their 
.dwelling on the banks of the Elbe, Borde 
signifying a plain on the bank of a river. 
Laniceé (Aavixn), nurse of Alexander. the 
Great, and sister of Clitus (Arrian, iv. 9). 
Lantivium (Laniivinus: Lavignu), an an- 
cient city in Latium, situated on a hill of the 
Alban Mount, not far from the Appia Via, and 
subsequently a Roman municipium (Dionys. v. 
61; Liv. viii. 14), yet its chief magistrate, as at 
Ayvicia, Tusculum, and other places, retained the 
old name of dictator (Cic. pro Mil. 10, 27). It 
possessed an ancient temple of Juno Sospita. 
[See p. 463, a.] Under the empire it obtained 
importance as the birthplace of Antoninus Pius. 
adcdon (Aaokéwy), a Trojan, who plays a 
prominent part in the post-Homeric legends, 
was a son of Antenor or Acoétes, and a priest 
of the Thymbraean Apollo. He tried to dissuade 
his countrymen from drawing into the city the 
wooden horse which the Greeks had left behind 
them when they pretended to sail away from 
Troy. But, as he was preparing to sacrifice a 
bull to Poseidon, suddenly two serpents were 
seen swimming towards the Trojan coast from 


Laocoon. (From the group by Agesander and Atheno- 
dorus, now in the Vatican.) 


Tenedos. They made for Laocoon, who, while 
all the people took to flight, remained with his 
two sons standing by the altar of the god. The 
serpents first coiled around the boys, ard then 
around the father, and thus all three perished. 
The serpents then glided away to the acropolis 
of Troy, and disappeared behind the shield of 
Tritonis. The reason why Laocoon suffered 
this fearful death is differently stated. Accord- 
ing to some, it was because he had run his 
lance into the side of the horse; according to 
others, because, contrary to the will of Apollo, 
he had married and begotten children; or, 
according to others again, because Poseidon, 
being hostile to the Trojans, wanted to show to 
the Trojans in the person of Laocoon what fate 
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all of them deserved. (Verg. Aen. ii. 201; 
Tzetz. ad Lyc. 847; Hyg. Fab. 185; Quint. 
Smyrn. xii. 398.) Sophocles wrote a play on 
this subject, of which a few fragments remain 
—among them the line quoted in Aristoph. 
fan. 665. His death also formed the subject of 
many ancient works of art; and a magnificent 
group, engraved above, representing the father 
and his sons entwined by the serpents, is pre- 
served in the Vatican. [AGESANDER. ] 

Laddamas (Aaodduas). 1, Son of Alcinous, 
king of the Phaeacians, and Arete (Od, vii. 
170).—2. Son of Eteocles, and king of Thebes, 
in whose reign the Epigoni marched against 
Thebes. In the battle against the Bpigoni, he 
slew their leader Aegialeus, but was himself 
slain by Alemaeon. Others related that, after 
the battle was lost, Laodamas fled to the 
Encheleans in Illyricum. (Apollod. iii. 7, 3; 
Paus, ix. 5, 7; Hdt. v. 61.) 

Laddamia (Aaodduea). 1. Daughter of Acas- 
tus, and wife of Protesilaus. When her hus- 
band was slain before Troy, she begged the 
gods to be allowed to converse with him for 
only three hours. The request was granted. 
Hermes led Protesilaus back to the upper 
world, and when Protesilaus died a second 
time, Laodamia died with him. (Ov. Her. xiii., 
Pont. iii. 1, 110; Lucian, Dial. Mort. xxiii. 1.) 
A later tradition states that, after the second 
death of Protesilaus, Laodamia made an image 
of her husband, to which she payed divine 
honours; but as her father Acastus interfered, 
and commanded her to burn the image, she 
herself leaped into the fire (Hyg. Fab. 103, 
104).—2. Daughter of Bellerophontes, became 
by Zeus the mother of Sarpedon, and was killed 
by Artemis (ZZ. vi. 197). 

Laddicé (Aaodixn). 1. Daughter of Priam 
and Hecuba, and wife of Helicaon. Some relate 
that she fell in love with Acamas, the son of 
Theseus, when he came with Diomedes as 
ambassador to Troy, and that she became by 
Acamas the mother of Munitus. On the death 
of this son, she leaped down a precipice, or was 
swallowed up by theearth. (Jl. iii. 123; Paus. 
x. 26; Tzetz. ad Lye. 513, 547.)—2, Daughter 
of Agamemnon and Clytaemnestra (JJ. ix. 146), 
called Electra by the tragic poets. [ELEcTRA.] 
—3. Mother of Seleucus Nicator, the founder 
of the Syrian monarchy.—4, Wife of Antiochus 
II. Theos, king of Syria, and mother of Seleu- 
cus Callinicus. For details, see p. 76, b.—5. Wife 
of Seleucus Callinicus, and mother of Seleucus 
Ceraunus and Antiochus the Great.—6,. Wife of 
Antiochus the Great, was a daughter of Mithri- 
dates IV. king of Pontus, and granddaughter of 
No. 4-—%. Wife of Achaeus, the cousin and 
adversary of Antiochus the Great, was a sister 
of No 6.—8. Daughter of Antiochus the Great 
by his wife Laodice [No. 6]. She was married 
to her eldest brother Antiochus, who died in his 
father’s lifetime, 195.—9. Daughter of Seleucus 
IV. Philopator, was married to Perseus, king of 
Macedonia.—10. Daughter of Antiochus IV. 
Epiphanes, was married to the ‘mpostor Alex- 
ander Balas—11l. Wife and also sister of 
Mithridates Eupator (commonly called the 
Great), king of Pontus. During the absence of 
her husband, she was unfaithful to him, and on 
his return attempted his life by poison. Her 
designs were, however, betrayed to Mithridates, 
who put her to death (Justin, xxxvii. 3).— 
12. Another sister of Mithridates Eupator, 
married to Ariarathes VI., king of Cappadocia, 
after whose death she married Nicomedes, king 
of Bithynia. 
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Laddicéa (Aaodi{kera: Aaoduceds, Laodicensis, 
Laodicénus), the name of six Greek cities in 
Asia, four of which (besides another now un- 
lmown) were founded by Seleucus I. Nicator, 
and named in honour of his mother Laodice, 
the other two by Antiochus II~and Antiochus I. 
or IIT, [See Nos. 1 and 5.J—1. L, ad Lycum (A. 
mods TO Adkw, Hski-Hissar, Ru.), a city of Asia 
Minor, stood on a ridge of hills near the S. bank 
of the river Lycus (Chorwk-Sw), a tributary of 
the Maeander, alittle to the W. of Colossae, and 
to the 8. of Hierapolis, on the borders of Lydia, 
Caria, and Phrygia, to each of which it is 
assigned by different writers; but after the 
definitive division of the provinces, it is reckoned 
as belonging to Great Phrygia, and under the 
later Roman emperors it was the capital of 
Phrygia Pacatiana. It was founded by Anti- 
ochus II. Theos, on the site of a previously 
existing town, and named in honour of his wife 
Laodice. It passed from the kings of Syria to 
those of Pergamum, and from them to the 
Romans, to whom Attalus III. bequeathed his 
kingdom, and who included it in_ the province 
of Asia, At first it was comparatively an insig- 
nificant place, and it suffered much from the 
frequent earthquakes to which its site seems 
to be more exposed than that of any other 
city of Asia Minor, and also from the Mith- 
ridatic war (Appian, Bell. Mithr. 20). Under 
the later Roman republic, and the early em- 
perors, it rose to importance ; and, though more 
than once almost destroyed by earthquakes, it 
was restored by the aid of the emperors and 
the munificence of its own citizens, and became, 
next to Apamea, the greatest city in Phrygia, 
and one of the most flourishing in Asia Minor. 
(Plin. v. 105; Strab. p. 578; Tac. Ann. xiv. 27.) 
The magnificent ruins of the city comprise an 
aqueduct, a gymnasium, several theatres, and 
an almost perfect stadium. This prosperity was 
owing in great measure to its situation on the 
traffic routes from Asia to the coasts. It stood 
at the junction of roads leading from Ephesus 
and from Smyrna through Cibyra to Attalea, 
and also by way of Apamea to Nicomedia in the 
north and Iconium or Ancyra in the east. It 
was enriched also by its trade in wool and 
manufacture of cloth (Strab. l.c.; Cie, ad Fam. 
ii. 17, iii. 5). [For its importance in the history 
of the Church, see Dict. of the Bible.}—2. L. 
Catacecaumene or Combusta (A. % karakerav- 
Mev, i.e. the burnt: Ladik, Ru.), a city of Ly- 
caonia, N. of Iconium, on the high road from 
the W. coast of Asia Minor to the Euphrates, 
and in the Byzantine period haying direct com- 
munication with Dorylaeum and the north. 
Whether its name is due to its having been 
burnt and rebuilt is not recorded. It can have 
no connexion with the volcanic district called 
Karakexavuévn, which is in quite another part 
of Asia Minor. [See p. 207.|—8, L. ad Mare 
(A. ém TH Oaddrry: Laditiyen); a city on the 
coast of Syria, about fifty miles 8. of Antioch, 
was built by Seleucus I. on the site of an earlier 
city, called Ramitha or Aevx) ’Axrh. It had 
the best harbour in Syria, and was celebrated 
for its traffic in wine and fruit. In the civil 
contests during the later period of the Syrian 
kingdom, Laodicea obtained virtual indepen- 
dence, in which it was confitmed probably by 
Pompey, and certainly by Julius Caesar, who 
greatly favoured the city. In the civil wars, 
after Caesar’s death, the Laodiceans were 
severely punished by Cassius for their ad- 
herence to Dolabella, and the city again suffered 
in the Parthian invasion of Syria, but was 
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recompensed by Antony with exemption from 
taxation. Herod the Great built the Laodiceans 
an aqueduct, the ruins of which still exist. Ib 
is mentioned occasionally as an important city 
under the later Roman empire; and, after the 
conquest of Syria by the Arabs, it was one of 
those places on the coast which still remained 
in the hands of the Greek emperors, and with 
a Christian population. It was taken and 
destroyed by the Arabs in 1188. It is now a 
Turkish village, with considerable ruins of the 
ancient city. (Strab. pp. 751, 752.)—4 L. ad 
Libanum (A. A:Bavod, mods ArBav@), a city of 
Coele-Syria, at the N. entrance to the narrow 
valley (avAdy), between Libanus and Antili- 
banus. During the possession of Coele-Syria 
by the Greek kings of Higypt, it was the border 
fortress of Syria, and the chief city of a district 
called Laodicene. (Strab. p. 755; Plin. y. 82.)— 
5. A city in the SE. of Media, near the boundary 
of Persis, founded either by Antiochus I. Soter 
or Antiochus IT. the Great (Strab. p. 524; Plin. 
vi. 115).—6. In Mesopotamia (Plin. vi. 117). 

Laddocus (Aaodécos). 1. Son of Bias and 
Pero, took part in the expeditions of the Argo- 
nauts, and of the Seven against Thebes. (Ap, 
Rh. i. 119; Apollod., iii. 6, 4.)—2 Son of Ante- 
nor (Il. iv. 87). , 

Ladmédon (Aaouddwv). 1. King of Troy, son 
of Tus and Hurydice, and father of Priam, 
Hesione, ‘and other children (Il. xx. 286; 
Apollod. iii. 12, 8). Poseidon and Apollo, who 
had displeased Zeus, were doomed to serve 
Laomedon for wages. Accordingly, Poseidon 
built the walls of Troy, while Apollo tended the 
king’s flocks on Mount Ida. When the two 
gods had done their work, Laomedon refused 
them the reward he had promised them, and 
expelled them from his dominions. (JU. xxi. 
441-457; Hor. Od. iii. 8, 21.) Poseidon in wrath 
let loose the sea over the lands, and also sent a 
sea-monster to ravage the country. The Homeric 
account states that Heracles was induced to 
build a wall as a protection against the sea- 
monster by the promise mentioned below. This 
is expanded by a later tradition (Schol. ad loc.) 
into a story like that of Andromeda, that by 
command of an oracle the Trojans were obliged, 
from time to time, to sacrifice a maiden to the 
monster; and on one occasion it was decided 
by lot that Hesione, the daughter of Laomedon 
himself, should be the victim. But it happened 
that Heracles was just returning from his ex- 
pedition against the Amazons, and he promised 
to save the maiden if Laomedon would give 
him the horses which Tros had once received 
from Zeus as a compensation for Ganymedes, 
(Il. v. 265.) Laomedon promised to give them, 
but again broke his word, when Heracles had 
killed the monster and saved Hesione. Here- 
upon Heracles sailed with a squadron of*six 
ships against Troy, killed Laomedon, with all 
his sons, except Podarces (Priam), and gave 
Hesione to Telamon. (JU. v. 640, xx. 145: Diod. 
v. 82, 49; Apollod. ii. 5, 6.) It will be seen 
that, excepting the episode of Hesione, all the 
points in Laomedon’s story appear in the Tiad. 
The account:of the wall built by Heracles has 
all the appearance of a tradition derived from 
an ancient wall against encroachments of the 
sea. Priam, as the son of Laomedon, is called 
Laomedontiades; and the Trojans, as the sub- 
jects of Laomedon, are called Laomedontiadae. 
—2, Of Mytilene, was one of Alexander’s 
generals, and after the king’s death (.c. 828), 
obtained the government of Syria. He was 
afterwards defeated by Nivanor, the general of 
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Ptolemy, and deprived of Syria. 
iii. 6; Diod. xviii. 39.) 
_ Lapéthus or Lapathus (AdmnOo0s, Adzaéos : 
Aamh@os, Aawnbeds: Lapitho or Lapta), an 
important town on the N. coast of Cyprus, on a 
river of the same name, EH. of the Prom. Crom- 
myon (Strab. p. 682; Ptol. v. 14,4; Plin. v. 180). 
Laparia, a surname of Artemis. [See p. 
128, a) 
Laphystius (Aapdcrios), a mountain in 
Boeotia, between Coronea and Orchomenus, on 
which was atemple of Zeus Laphystius (Paus. 
i, 24, 2, ix. B4, 5). 
Lapidéi Campi. [Camper Lapmet.] 
Lapithae (Aami@a), an ancient race, with a 
mythical ancestor Lapithes, son of Apollo 
(Diod. iv. 69), dwelling in Thessaly, in the lower 


(Arrian, An. 


valley of the Peneus, who are described as 


Lapitha and Centaur. (From a painting on marble at Herculaneum.) 


being akin to the Pelasgians—+.e. they were pre- 
historic inhabitants of that district. In the! 
Iliad they are mentioned only as a warlike race 
among the combatants defending the Greek 
wall, and one of their leaders is named Piri- 
thous (JJ. xii. 128,181). In the Odyssey there 
is mention of their fight with the Centaurs, 
who had gone to the house of Pirithous, the 
king of the Lapithae (xxi. 295), and this became 
the most famous part of their legendary his- 
tory. According to the-full development of the 
story, the Lapithae were governed by Pirithous, 
who, being a son of Ixion, was a half-brother of 
the Centaurs. The Centaurs, therefore, de- 
manded their share in their father’s kingdom, 
and a war arose between them, which was at 
length terminated by a peace. But when 
Pirithous married Hippodamia, and invited the 
Centaurs to the marriage feast, the latter, fired 
by wine and urged on by Ares, attempted to 
carry off the bride and the other women. 
Thereupon a bloody conflict ensued, in which 
the Centaurs were defeated by the Lapithae. 
(Strab. pp. 489-441; Diod. iv. 70; Ov. Met. xii. 
210; Hor. Od. i. 18, 5.) It is probable that 
many of the details were found in the Cyclic 
poets, and that the story arose out of fights 
between the Lapithae and ruder mountain 
tribes, who appear as the Centaurs, and whom 
they drove back. A further Dorian tradition 
tells that Heracles helped the Dorians against 
the Lapithae, who were defeated. [Azcmmus.] 
The Attic legend makes Theseus help Pirithous 
and the Lapithae against the Centaurs. [THr- 
sEus.] It is likely that the story of Heracles 
has to do with Dorian victories over the Lapi- 
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thae, some of whom were at one time or other 
driven southwards from Thessaly into Attica 
and this may have been at the time of the 
Dorian movement towards the Peloponnesus. 
The part which, the Lapithae had in forming 
the population of Attica is signified by the 
heroon of Pirithous in Attica (Paus. i. 30, 4), 
and by his connexion in Attic legends with 
Theseus ; and several Athenian families traced 
their descent from the Lapithae. The fight of 
the Lapithae and Centaurs was a favourite 
subject in art. Pausanias mentions a painting 
of it in the temple of Theseus at Athens, and 
a famous sculpture on the temple of Zeus at 
Olympia (Paus. i. 17, 2, v.10, 8). [Cznraurt.] 

Lar or Lars, was an Etruscan title or prae- 
nomen, borne, for instance, by Porsena and 
Tolumnius. From the Etruscans it passed 
into some Roman families, 
whence we read of Lar 
Herminius, who was con- 
sul B.c. 448. This word 
signified lord, king, or hero 
in the Etruscan. (Liv. ii. 
9, iii. 65, iv. 17.) 

Lara. [Larunpa.] 

Laranda (ra Adpayda: 
Larenda or Caraman), a 
considerable town in the 
S. of Lycaonia, on the 
road from Iconium to Se- 
leucia, at the N. foot of 
M. Taurus, in a fertile dis- 
trict; taken by storm by 
Perdiccas, but afterwards 
vestored. It was used by 
the Isaurian robbers as 
one of their strongholds. 


(Strab. p. 569; Diod. 
xvill. 22; Amm. Mare. 
xiv. 2.) 


Larentia. [Acca LarentrA.] 

Lares, Roman tutelary deities of the house- 
hold and all that belonged to it, and also (as L. 
Compitales, L. Viales) of roads and crossways 
[see below]. Their original significance, how- 
ever, is by no means certain. In Latin litera- 
ture they are so closely connected with the 
Penates as to be almost equivalent to them; 
but there is little doubt that the two classes of 
deities were originally far more distinct than 
they appear to be in writers of Cicero’s time 
and later. They have been often compared to 
the Greek jjpwes; but this again is with some 
reason regarded as part of a later tendency to 
accommodate Latin religion to certain ideas of 
Greek philosophy. It is commonly said that 
the name is the same as the Etruscan Darth or 
Lars, and that therefore Lares means ‘lords’; 
but it is by no means certain that the word 
is of Etruscan origin at all. The oldest Latin 
form is Lases, under which title the Lares are 
invoked in the Arval hymns; and, though this 
word may some day be proved to be borrowed 
from the Etruscans, our present knowledge of 
the Etruscan language does not warrant more 
than conjecture. The Lares in old formulas 
appear to be the gods of country places with 
sacred groves (Cic. Legg. ii. 8, 19), whence it is 
deduced that the Lar was first the protector of 
the whole property, including the domus and 
familia of the Roman landowner, and then, as 
Lar Familiaris, was particularly connected 
with the household. It is, however, more natu- 
ral that the worship should extend from the 
household to the community than conversely. 
A somewhat different view of their origin traces 
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them to a worship of ancestors, on the theory 
that the Lares were spirits of ancestral founders, 
who were in old times actually buried within 
the precincts of the house (Serv. ad Aen. vi. 
152; ef. Cic. Legg. ii. 23, 58; Isid. Orig. xv.11; 
August. C.D. ix. 11). Suppert may be found 
for this view in the traditions which make Lara 
or Larunda the mother of the Lares and also a 
deity of the underworld, and Mania mother 
alike of Lares and Manes [Larunpa; Manta]. 
On the other hand, the legend of the birth of 
Servius Tullius from the Lar Familiaris (Dionys, 
iv. 2; Plin. xxxvi. 204) does not agree with the 
theory that the Lar was the spirit of an ances- 
tor, nor is there any proof of the antiquity of 
such a belief. Another view deserves consider- 
ation, and is perhaps right: that the Lar Fami- 
liaris was originally only another name for the 
Genius Domus [see Grenrus], and that the two 
Lares Compitales of the neighbourhood were 
afterwards united with him in the household 
worship. In pre-Ciceronian times the Lar 
Familiaris was spoken of in the singular, as the 
guardian of the house. He is introduced in 
the prologue of the Auwlularia of Plautus 
in person, watching over the fortunes of the 
house, and acting in much the same way as a 
‘brownie’ would act in northern legen@s (cf. 
Trinumm. 89). As he belonged to the house, 
his name was used for the house itself (Hor. 
Od. i..12, 48; Sall. Cat. 21; Mart. xi. 82, 2; 
Stat. Szlv. ii. 8, 16). In Cicero and afterwards 
the name appears in the plural (perhaps for the 
reason mentioned above), and often associated 
with the Dei Penates or gods of the household 
store (Cic. pro Dom. 41, 108; Rep. v. 5, 7), the 
ideas of Penates and Lares being apparently as 
closely connected as our ‘hearth and home.’ 
In the private worship of the household, images 
of the Lares were placed in a shrine (sacrarium 
or lararium), to which offerings were made at 
meal-time: the Lares were crowned and re- 
ceived special offerings on Kalends, Ides and 
Nones, or on the birthday of the master of the 
house [Dict. of Ant. art. Larariwm]); their 
images were polished with wax and therefore 
‘renidentes ’ (Hor. Hpod. 2, 663; cf. Juy. xii. 87). 
The bride on her first entry, or a member of the 
family returning from abroad, paid honour to 
them. Besides this private worship the Lares 
Compitales or Viales, called collectively Lares 
Publici (Plin. xxi. 11), were honoured by the 
community. These deities were two in number, 
probably because one belonged to each intersect- 
ing road: in mythology, they were the twin 
sons of Mercury and Lara or Larunda. They 
were the protectors, not merely of the crossways, 
but of the neighbourhood generally. [For the 
offerings, see Dict. of Ant. art. Compitalia.] 
The same worship existed in old times at in- 
tersecting vict of Rome, where shrines of the 
Lares were placed; but Augustus gave it greater 
importance and associated his own Genius with 
the two Lares Compitales (Ov. Fast. ¥. 145; 
Hor. Od. v. 5,89; Genius). The state had its 
Lares praestites, and protection was sought 
by travellers from Lares permarini, to whom a 
temple in the Campus Martius was dedicated, 
B.c. 179. A temple to the state Lares on the 
Via Sacra near the Palatine was dedicated by 
Augustus to replace an ancient altar (Ov. Fast. 
y. 129, vi. 791; Mon. Ancyr. iv. 7). In art, the 
Lares were represented by two figures with the 
toga girt up (¢ncincti, succincti, Ov. Fast. ii. 
634; Pers. v. 31), crowned with wreaths, bearing 
a drinking-horn or rhyton in their hands and 
sometimes a patera. Sometimes a dog is placed 
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by them to represent watchfulness (Ov. Fast. 
yv. 142). In a painting from Pompeii, Vesta ' 
stands between them, and the Genius is repre- 
sented by a snake below. 

Lares (Adpns: Alarbous), a city of N. Africa, 
in the Carthaginian territory (Byzacena), SW. 
of Zama; a place of some importance at the 
time of the war with Jugurtha (Sall. Jug. 90; 
Ptol. iv. 8, 28). 

Largus, Scribonius. [Scrreontvs.] 

Larinum (Larinas, -atis: Lazino), a town of 
the Frentani (whence the inhabitants are called 
Larinates cognomine Frentani; Plin. iii. 105), 
on the river Tifernus, and near the borders of 
Apulia, subsequently a Roman municipium 
(Cic. pro Olwent. 4,10), possessed a consider- 
able territory extending dowu to the Adriatic 
sea. The speech of Cicero pro Clwentio enters 
largely into the local affairs of Larinum, 

Larissa (Adpicca), the name of several Pelas- 
gian places, whence Larissa is called in my- 
thology the daughter of Pelasgus (Paus. ii. 
24,1). I. In Europe. 1. (Larissa or Larza), 
an important town of Thessaly, in Pelasgiotis, 
situated on the Peneus, in an extensive plain. 
It was once the capital of the Pelasgi, and had 
a democratical constitution, and hence allied 
itself to Athens in the Peloponnesian war (Thue. 
ii. 22; Ar, Pol. v.. 6), but subsequently became 
subject to the Macedonians. It retained its 
importance under the Romans, and was the 
seat of the district council or diet which the 


Coin of Larissa in Thessaly. (Early in 4th cent. B.d.) 


Obv., head of nymph Larissa; rev., AAPISAIQN, horse (a 
common type for the equestrian people of Thessaly). 


Thessalians were allowed to retain for their 
local affairs. (Appian, B.C. ii, 88; Plut. Caes. 
48; cf. Liv. xxxvi. 8, xlii. 88.) After the time 
of Constantine the Great it became the capital 
of the province of Thessaly.—2. Surnamed 
Cremaste (7 Kpeuaorh), another important 
town of Thessaly, in Phthiotis, situated on a 
height, whence probably its name, and distant 
20 stadia from the Maliac gulf (Strab. pp. 
485, 440). II. In Asia. 1. An ancient city on 
the coast of the Troad, near Hamaxitus (Thue. 
viii. 101; Strab. p. 620).—2, L. Phriconis (A. 
7 Spicwvis, also af Afhpicom), a city on. the 
coast of Mysia, near Cyme (hence called % rep) 
Thy Kiuny), of Pelasgian origin, but colonised 
by the Aeolians, and made a member of the 
Aeolic confederacy. It is probably the Larissa 
mentioned by Homer (Z1. ii. 841 ; Strab. p. 621). 
It was also called the Egyptian Larissa (4 
Alyumria), because Cyrus the Great settled in 
it a body of his Egyptian mercenary soldiers 
(Xen. Hell. iii. 1, 7).—8,. L. Ephesia (A. # 
’"Egecia), a city of Lydia, in the plain of the 
Cayster, on the N. side of M. Messogis, NE. of 
Ephesus; with a temple of Apollo Larissaeus 
(Strab. pp. 440, 620) ee In Assyria, an ancient 
city on the E. bank of the Tigris, some distance 
N. of the mouth of the river Zabatas or Lycus, 
described by Xenophon (Anab. iii. 4). It was 
deserted when Xenophon saw it; but its brick 
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walls still stood, 25 feet thick, 100 feet high, 
and 2 parasangs (=60 stadia=6 geog. miles), 
in circuit. The site of Larissa is supposed to 


/be that of the ruins near Nimroud, the same 


site as that of Nineveh.—d. In Syria, called by 
the Syrians Sizara (Si(apa: Kulat Sear), a 
city in the district of Apamene, on the W. bank 
of the Orontes, about half-way between Apamea 
and Epiphania. 

Larissus or Larisus (Adpiooos, Adpicos: Ris- 
so), a small river forming the boundary between 
Achaia and Hlis, rises in Mt. Scollis, and flows 
into the Ionian sea. 

Larius Lacus (Lake of Como), a large lake 
in Gallia Transpadana, running from N. to S., 
through which the river Adda flows (Verg. 
Georg. ii. 159; Strab. p. 192). After extending 
about fifteen miles, it is divided into two 
branches, of which the one to the SW. is about 
eighteen miles in length, and the one to the 
SH. about twelve miles. At the extremity of 
the SW. branch is the town of Comum ; and at 
the extremity of the SH. branch the river Adda 
issues out of the lake. The beauty of the 
scenery is praised by Pliny, who had more than 
one villa on its banks (Plin. Hp. ix.7). One, 
which he named Comoedia, is placed by some at 
Bellagio, on the promontory which divides the 
two branches of the lake; and another, called 
Tragoedia, at Lenno, on the W. bank. The 
intermitting fountain of which Pliny gives an 
account (Zp. iv. 30) is still called Pliniana. 

Lars Tolumnius. [Totumntvs.] 

Lartia Gens, patrician, distinguished at the 
beginning of the republic through two of its 
members, T. Lartius, the first dictator, and Sp. 
Lartius, the companion of Horatius on the 
wooden bridge. The name soon after dis- 
appears entirely from the annals. The Lartii 
were probably of Etruscan origin, and their 
name connected with the Etruscan word Lar 
or Lars. (Lar.] 

Larunda, Lara, or Lala was regarded as 
mother of the Lares and= Mania: she was also 
in the old Roman religion a deity of the under- 
world and bore the names Muta or Tacita to 
signify the silence of the dead, just as the 
Manes are often called ‘silent.’ She was prob- 
ably also a goddess of fountains and therefore 
called daughter of the river Almo. From this 
later Roman mythology, connecting the form 
Lala with the Greek Aadciy and endeavouring 
to account for the name ‘Silent,’ evolved the 
legend that she was a nymph who informed 
Juno of the connexion between Jupiter and Ju- 
turna; hence the attempt to derive her name 
from AaAeiv. Jupiter deprived her of her tongue, 
and ordered Mercury to conduct her into the 
lower world. On the way thither, Mercury fell 
in‘love with her, and she afterwards gave birth 
to two Lares. (Ov. Fast. ii. 599-616; Varro, 
L. L. ix. 61; Macrob. i. 7, 34; Lactant. i. 29, 
35; Manta.) 

Larvae. [Lemurzes.] 

Larymna (Adpuyya), the name of two-towns 
on the river Cephissus, on the borders of 
Boeotia and Locris, and distinguished as Upper 
and Lower Larymna. The latter was at the 
mouth of the river and the former inland. 

Las (Ads: Ep. Adas: Passava), an ancient 
town of Laconia, on the HE. side of the Laconian 
gulf, ten stadia from the sea, and S. of Gytheum. 
It is said to have been once destroyed by the 
Dioseuri, who hence received the surname of 
Lapersae, or the destroyers of Las. Under the 
Romans it was a place of no importance. 

Lasaea (Aacata), a town in the E. of Crete, 
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not far from the Prom. Samonium, mentioned 
in the Acts of the Apostles (xxvii. 8). 

Lasion (Aaciwy : Aaci@vios: Lala), a fortified 
town in Hlis, on the frontiers of Arcadia, and 
not far from the confluence of the Erymanthus 
and the Alpheus. This town was a constant 
source of dispute between the Eleans and Arca- 
dians. (Xen. Hell. iii. 2, 80, vii. 4, 18.) 

Lasthénes (Aaobérns). 1, An Olynthian, 
who, together with Huthycrates, betrayed his 
country to Philip of Macedon, by whom he had 
been bribed, B.c. 847 (Dem. Phil. iii. p. 126, de 
Cor. p. 241; Diod. xvi. 53).—2, A Cretan, a 
principal leader in the war with the Romans. 
He was defeated and taken prisoner by Q. Me- 
tellus, 67 (Vell. Pat. ii. 34). 

Lasus (Adgos), one of the principal Greek 
lyric poets, was a native of Hermione, in Argo- 
lis. He is celebrated as the founder of the 
Athenian school of dithyrambic poetry, and as 
the teacher of Pindar. He was contemporary 
with Simonides, like whom he lived at Athens, 
under the patronage of Hipparchus. It would 
appear that Lasus introduced a greater freedom, 
both of rhythm and of music, into the dithy- 
rambic ode; that he gave it a more artificial 
and more mimetic character; and that the 
subjects of his poetry embraced a wider range 
than had been peetomanyy (Aristoph. Vesp. 
1410, Schol. ad loc.; Hat. vii. 6; Suid. s. v.) 

Latéra or Laterna Stagnum (Htang de 
Maguelonne et de Pérols), a lake formed by 
the river Ledus in the territory of Nemausus 
in Gallia Narbonensis, connected with the sea 
by_acanal (Plin. ix. 29; Mel. ii. 5), 

Laterensis, J uventius, was one of the accu- 
sers of Plancius, whom Cicero defended, B.c. 54. 
[Pxiancius.] He was praetor in 51. He served 
asa legate in the army of M. Lepidus, and 
when the soldiers of Lepidus passed over to 
Antony, Laterensis put an end to his life. 
(Appian, B. C. iii. 84.) 

athon, Léthon, Léthes, Léthaeus (AdOav 
Doric, Ajn@wy, An@aios), a river of Cyrenaica in 
N. Africa, falling into a Lacus Hesperidum, 
near the city of Hesperis or Berenice, in the 
region which the early Greek navigators identi- 
fied with the gardens of the Hesperides (Strab. 
pp. 647, 836 ; Ptol.iv. 4, 4; Plin. v. 31), 

Latialis or Latiaris. [Juprrer.] 

Latinus. 1. King of Latium, son of Faunus 
and the nymph Marica, brother of Lavinius, 
husband of Amata, and father of Lavinia, whom 
he gave in marriage to Aeneas. [Lavin1a.] This 
is the common tradition; but according to 
Hesiod he was a son of Odysseus and Circe, and 
brother of Agrius, king of the Tyrrhenians 
(Hes. Th. 1013) ; according to Hyginus he was 
a son of Telemachus and Circe (Hyg. Fab. 127) ; 
while others describe him as a son of Heracles, 
by a Hyperborean woman, who was afterwards 
married to Faunus, or as a son of Heracles by 
a daughter of Faunus (Dionys. i. 43). Latinus 
as the mythical founder of the Latins was iden- 
tified with Jupiter Latiaris—2. A celebrated 
player in mimes (Dict. of Ant. s. v.) in the reign 
of Domitian, with whom he was a great favour- 
ite, and whom he served as a delator. He fre- 
quently acted as mimus with Thymele as mima. 
(Suet. Dom. 15; Juv. i. 835; Mart. ii. 72, ix. 29.) 

Latium (4 arty); a country in Italy, inha- 
bited by the Latini. The old derivation pro- 
posed for the name, Latinus (Varro, L. L. v. 
82), latere, because Saturn there hid himself 
(Verg. Aen. vill. 32; Ov. Fast. i. 288) may safely 
be rejected. It is probably connected with 
mAatvs (to which root belong ldtws, side, and 
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later, brick) and means the plain or flat country. 
This name belongs geographically to the more 
level country lying between the sea on the West 
and the offshoot of the Apennines called the 
Sabine hills on the Hast, and separated from 
the higher land of Etruria ky the Tiber and 
limited to the South by the Volscian hills; and 
this was the extent of country occupied by the 
old Latins. But in historical times there are 
two further extensions. (1) The territory of 
Latium was subsequently extended southwards ; 
and long before the conquest of the Latins by 
the Romans, it stretched from the Tiber on the 
N., to the Prom. Circeium and Anxur or Tarra- 
cina on the S. Even in the treaty of peace 
made between Rome and Carthage in B.c. 
509, we find Antium, Circeii, and Tarra- 
cina, mentioned as belonging to Latium. The 
name of Latiwm antiquum or vetus was given to 
the country from the Tiber to the Prom. 
Circeium (Plin. iii. 56; Strab. p. 228). (2) The 
Romans still further extended the territories of 
Latium, by the conquest of the Hernici, Aequi, 
Volsci, and Aurunci, as far as the Liris on 
the §., and even beyond this river to the 
town Sinuessa and to Mt. Massicus. This 
new accession of territory was called Latiwm 
novum or adjectwm (Plin. iii. 59: Strab. pp. 
231-237) —Latium, therefore, in its widest sig- 
nification was bounded by Etruria on the N., 
from which it was separated by the Tiber; by 
Campania on the S., from which it was separated 
by the Liris; by the Tyrrhene sea on the W.; 
and by the Sabine and Samnite tribes on the KE. 
The greater part of this country is an extensive 
plain of volcanic origin, out of which rise an 
isolated range of mountains known by the name 
of Mons ALBaNnus, of which the Algidus and 
the Tusculan hills are branches. Part of this 
plain, on the coast between Antium and Tarra- 
cina, which was at one time well cultivated, 
became a marsh in consequence of the rivers 
Nymphaeus, Ufens, and Amasenus finding no 
outlet for their waters [PompeTinan PatupEs]; 
but the remainder of the country was celebrated 
for its fertility in antiquity—The ancient 
Latins [for whose origin see p. 458], called 
Prisci Latin, to distinguish them from the 
later Latins, the subjects of Rome, formed a 
lcague or confederation, consisting of thirty 
cantons [Dict. of Ant. art. Pagus]. The 
town of Alba Longa, for which a Trojan ori- 
gin was in later times invented, was the head 
of the league [AtBA Lonea]. That the Sa- 
bines, who eventually coalesced with the 
Latins to form the state of Rome, had in the 
first place occupied part of Latium by conquest, 
is a probable conclusion both from the Roman 
traditions of Titus Tatius and from many an- 
cient Roman institutions, civil and religious, of 
a Sabine origin; and some have even suggested 
that the destruction of Alba Longa took place 
in this Sabine invasion. Again, there are 
traces of an Etruscan conquest of part of 
Latium in the name of Tusculum itself and in 
the stories of the Etruscan kings at Rome; and 
it is possible, as many have thought, that 
Etruscan occupation of towns in Latium coin- 
cided with the period assigned in the legends to 
the reigns of the Tarquins and Servius Tullius. 
The most probable view of the stages by which 
Rome extended her influence in Latium seems 
to be as follows. She first subdued the Latin 
states near the Tiber and Anio, Antemnae, 
Crustumerium, Ficulnea, Medullia, Caenina, 
Corniculum, Cameria, Collatia, and then pro- 
ceeded to the conquest and destruction of her 
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rival, Alba Longa, after which she was acknow- 
lodged as the head of the Latin League of thirty 
states. Fidenae was long disputed by the 
Romans and the Etruscans of Veii. The 
difference made in the position of the Latin 
towns was that whereas in old times Alba 
Longa was merely a chief city among others of 
equal rights, who probably combined to appoint 
a federal commander for their united contingents 
of troops, Rome stood on the footing of being 
equal to all the rest together. The Roman 
forces amounted to half the federal army, and 
she received half the land and spoil taken in 
war. Henceforth the Latin festival was con- 
verted into a Roman one, which is the significa- 
tion of Livy’s statement that Tarquin originated 
the Feriae Latinae (Liv. v.17; Dict. of Ant. 
s. v.). The Latins asserted their independence, 
and commenced a struggle with Rome, which, 
though frequently suspended and apparently 
terminated by treaties, was as often renewed, 
and was not brought toa final close till B.c. 340, 
when the Latins were defeated by the Romans 
at the battle of Mt. Vesuvius. The Latin League 
was now dissolved, and the supremacy of Rome 
was completely established over all the Latin 
towns, but with special arrangements according 
to the will of the Romans:as to what rights and 
what land each town should retain, or whether 
it should become merely a Roman municipium, 
In some the old Latin name of dictator was still 
retained (Cic. pro Mil. 10, 27). [For detailssee 
Dict. of Ant. art. Latinitas.|—The old Latin 
towns were built for the most part on isolated 
hills, the sides of which ,were made by art 
steep-and almost inaccessible. They were sur- 
rounded by walls built of great polygonal stones, 
the remains of which excite our astonishment. 

Latmicus Sinus (6 Aatuixds réAmos), a gulf 
on the coast of Ionia, in Asia’Minor, into which 
the river Maeander fell, named from M. Latmus, 
which overhangs it. Its width from Miletus, 
which stood on its 8. side, to Pyrrha, was about 
thirty stadia (Strab. p. 635). Through the 
changes effected on this coast by the Maeander, 
the gulf is now an inland lake, called Akees- 
Chai or Ufa-Basst. 

Latmus (Adryos: Monte di Palatia), a moun- 
tain in Caria, extending in a SE. direction from 
the §. side of the Maeander to the NH. of 
Miletus and the Sinus Latmicus. It was the 
mythological scene of the story of Selene and 
Endymion, who is hence called-by the Roman 
poets ‘ Latmius. heros’ and ‘ Latmius venator:’ 
he had a temple on the mountain, and a cavern 
in its side was shown as his grave. [ENDyMron.] 

Latobici, a Celtic people in the SW. of Pan- 
nonia on the river Savus, in the modern Car- 
niola (Ptol. ii. 15, 2; Plin. iii. 148). 

Latobrigi, a people in Gallia Belgica, men- 
tioned, along with the Tulingi and Rauraci, 
as neighbours of the Helvetii. They dwelt be- 
tween Bale and Berne. (Caes. B. G. i. 5, 29.) 

Latona. [Lrro.] 

Latopdolis (AardémoAis: Esneh, Ru.), a city of 
Upper Egypt, on the W. bank of the Nile, be- 
tween Thebes and Apollonopolis, with a temple 
of the god Khnem. According to Strabo the 
inhabitants worshipped the Nile-fish called 
latus (Strab. pp. 812, 817). 

Latro, M. Porcius, a Roman rhetorician in 
the reign of Augustus, was a Spaniard by birth, 
and a friend and compatriot of the elder Seneca, 
by whom he is frequently mentioned. His 
scheol was much frequented at Rome, and he 
numbered among his pupils the poet Ovid. He 
died B.c. 4. (Sen. Controv. i. 13-24, ii. 10, 8.) 
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Laumellum (Lomello), a town of Gallia 
Transpadana between Vercellae and Ticinum 
(Ptol. iii. 1, 36). ‘ 

Laureacum or Lauriacum (Lorch, near Ens), 
‘a strongly fortified town on the Danube in 
Noricum Ripense, the headquarters of the second 
legion, and the station of a Roman fleet (Amm. 
Mare. xxxi. 10). 

Laurentia, Acca. [Acca LAvRENTIA.] 

Laurentius Lydus. [Lypvus.] 

Laurentum (Laurens, -ntis), one of the most 
ancient towns of Latium, situated between 
Ostia and Ardea, near the sea (Liv..i. 1; 
Dionys. i. 45; Strab, p. 229). It was supposed 
to have derived its name from groves of laurels, 
which (apparently like the eucalyptus) were 
found to counteract the unhealthiness of its 
marshes (Herodian, i. 12). According to Virgil, 
it was the residence of king Latinus and the 
capital of Latium; and it is certain that it was 
a place of importance in the time of the Roman 
kings, as it is mentioned in the treaty between 
Rome and Carthage in B.c. 509. The younger 
Pliny and the emperor Commodus had villas 
at Laurentum (Plin. Hp. ii. 17). It seems 
to have been, at any rate in winter, a healthy 
place, notwithstanding the marshes in the 
neighbourhood. These marshes supplied the 
tables of the Romans with excellent boars 
(Verg. Aen. x. 107, 709; Hor. Sat. ii. 4, 42; 
Mart. x. 87, 5).—In the time of the Antonines 
Laurentum was united with Lavinium, from 
which it was only six miles distant, so that the 
two formed only one town, which was called 
Laurolavinium, and its inhabitants were named 
Laurentes Lavinates. The site of Laurentum 
was probably at, or near, Ziorre di Paterno. 

Lauretanus Portus, a harbour of Etruria, 
between Populonia and Cosa (Liv. xxx. 39). 

Lauriacum. [Laureacum.] 

Laurium (Aavpiov, Aadvpeov), in the S. of 
Attica, a little N. of the Prom. Sunium, included 
all the hilly metalliferous district S. of a line 
drawn from Thoricus to Anaphystus. It was 
celebrated for its silver mines, which in early 
times were so productive that every Athenian 
citizen received annually ten drachmae. On 
the advice of Themistocles, the Athenians 
applied this money to equip 200 triremes, shortly 
before the invasion of Xerxes. In the time of 
Xenophon the produce of the mines was 100 
talents. They gradually became less and less 
productive, and in the time of Strabo they 
yielded nothing. (Hdt. vii. 144; Thue. ii. 55; 
Xen. Mem. iii. 6, 12; Strab. p. 899; Dict. of 
Ant. art. Metalla.) At the present time the 
mines are worked for lead, and also within 
recent yearsit has been found possible to obtain 
silver by re-melting the imperfectly smelted 
scoriae thrown out by the old Greeks. It is 
curious that when these refuse heaps were re- 
moved, a flower sprang up unknown to modern 
botany, whose seeds must have lain dormant 
since the old mining works. 

Lauron (Laury, W. of Xucar in Valencia), a 
town in the HK. of Hispania Tarraconensis, near 
the sea and the river Sucro, celebrated on ac- 
count of its siege by Sertorius, and as the place 
where Cn. Pompey, the Younger, was put to 
death after the battle of Munda (Appian, B. C. 
i, 109; Plut. Sert. 18, Pomp. 18). 

Laus (Ados: Aatvos), a Greek city in Lucania, 
situated near the mouth of the river Laus, which 
formed the boundary between Lucania and Brut- 
tium. It was founded by the Sybarites, after 
their own city had been taken by the inhabitants 
of Croton, B.c. 510, but it had disappeared in 
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the time of Pliny. (Strab. p. 253; Plin. iii. 72.) 
—The gulf into which the river Laus flowed 
was also called the gulf of Laus. 

Laus Pompeii (Lodi Vecchio), a town in 
Gallia Cisalpina, NW. of Placentia, and SH. of 
Mediolanum. ‘It was founded by the Boii (Plin. 
iii. 124), and was probably made a municipium 
by Pompeius Strabo, the father of Pompeius 
Magnus, and called by his name. 

Lausus. 1, Son of Mezentius, king of the 
Etruscans, slain by Aeneas (Verg. Aen. vii. 649, 
x. 790).—2. Son of Numitor and brother of Tia, 
killed by Amulius (Ov. Fast. iv. 55). 

Lautilae, a village of the Volsci in Latium, 
in a narrow pass between Tarracina and Fundi 
(Liv. vii. 39). 

Laverna, the Roman goddess of thieves and 
impostors. A grove was sacred to her on the 
Via Salaria, and she had an altar near the Porta 
Lavernalis, which derived its name from her. 
(Varr. L. L. v. 163; Hor. Hp. i. 16, 60; Petron. 
140; Arnob. iii. 26.) 

Lavicum. [Lasicum.] 

Lavinia, daughter of Latinus and Amata, be- 
trothed to Turnus (Turnus], but afterwards 
given in marriage to Aeneas, by whom she be- 
came the mother of Aeneas Silvius (Liv. i. 1). 

Lavinium (Laviniensis : Pratica), an ancient 
town of Latium, three miles from the sea and 
six miles E. of Laurentum, on the Via Appia, 
and near the river Numicus, which divided its 
territory from that of Ardea. It is said to have 
been founded by Aeneas, and to have been 
called Lavinium, in honour of his wife Lavinia, 
the daughter of Latinus. (Liv. i. 2, Dionys. i. 
45; Strab. p. 229). It was an old religious 
centre for the Latins, having a temple of Venus 
common to the nation and administered by 
priests from Ardea (Strab. p. 232), and it was 
the sanctuary of the Penates of the Latin people 
(Varro, L. I. v. 144). Lavinium was at a later 
time united with Laurentum. [LauRENTUM. | 

Lazae or Lazi (Aaa, Aaot), a people of Col- 
chis, 8. of the Phasis (Ptol. v. 10, 5). 

Leaena (Aéaiva), an Athenian hetaera, be- 
loved by Aristogiton or Harmodius. On the 
murder of Hipparchus she was put to the tor- 
ture; but she died under her sufferings without 
making any disclosure, and, if we may believe 
one account, she bit off her tongue, that no 
secret might be wrung from her, The Athenians 
honoured her memory, and in particular by a 
bronze statue of a lioness (Aé€aiwa) without a 
tongue, on the Acropolis between the Propylaea 
and the temenos of Artemis Brauronia. (Paus. 
i. 28, 2; Plut. de Garrul. 8; Polyaen. viii. 45.) 

Leagrus (A€aypos), son of Glaucon, com- 
manded the Athenians who made the first un- 
successful attempt to colonise Ennea Hodoi 
(Amphipolis), and fell at Drabescus (Hdt. ix, 
75; Thue. i. 100; Paus. i. 29, 4). His grandson 
is ridiculed in the lines of Plato quoted by 
Athen. p. 68. 

Leander (Aclavdpos or Aéaydpos), the famous 
youth of Abydos, who was in love with Hero, the 
priestess of Aphrodite in Sestus, and swam every 
night across the Hellespont to visit her, and re- 
turned before daybreak. Once during a stormy 
night he perished in the waves. Next morning 
his body was washed on the coast of Sestus. 
Hero threw herself into the sea. This story is 
the subject of the poem of Musaeus, entitled 
De Amore Herois et Leandri [Musanus], and 
is alsomentioned by Ovid (Her. xviii. 19), Virgil, 
(Georg. iii. 258), and Statius (Thebd. vi. 535). 

Learchus (Adapyos). 1, [ATHamas.]—2. Of 
Rhegium, one of those Daedalian artists who 
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stand on the confines of the mythical and his- 
torical periods. One account made him a pupil 
of Daedalus; another, of Dipoenus and Scyllis 
(Paus. iii. 17, 6). 

Lébadéa (AcBddera: Livadhia), a town in 
Boeotia, W. of the lake Copais, between Chae- 
ronéa and Mt. Helicon, at the foot of a rock 
from which the river Hercyna flows. In a cave 
of this rock, close to the town, was the cele- 
brated oracle of Trophonius. (Hdt. i. 46, viii. 
184; Strab. p. 413; Paus. ix. 39; 1.) 

Lébédos (AéBedos: AcBedi0s), one of the 
twelve cities of the Ionian confederacy, in Asia 
Minor, stood on the coast of Lydia, between 
Colophon and Teos, ninety stadia EH. of the pro- 
montory of Myonnesus (Strab. pp. 633, 648). 
It was said to have been built at the time of the 
Ionian migration, on the site of an earlier Carian 
city; and it flourished, chiefly by commerce, 
until Lysimachus transplanted most of its in- 
habitants to Ephesus. In Horace’s time it was 
a proverb for desolation. (Paus. i. 9, 8, vii. 3, 2; 
Hor. Hp. i. 11,7.) Near it were mineral springs 
(Hdt. i. 142; Thue. viii. 19), which exist near 
Hkklesia, but no traces remain of the city. 

Lébén or Lébéna (AcBHv, AcBhva), a town on 
the S. coast of Crete, ninety stadia SE. of Gor- 
tyna, of which it was the harbour. It possessed a 
celebrated temple of Asclepius. (Strab. p. 478.) 

Lebinthus (Aé8.v0s: Lebitha), an island in 
the Aegaean sea, one of the Sporades, NE. of 
Amorgos (Strab. p. 487). 

Lechaeum (7d Acyaiov: Aexatos), one of the 
two harbours of Corinth, with which it was con- 
nected by two long walls. It was twelve stadia 
from Corinth, and was situated on the Corinthian 
gulf. It had a temple of Poseidon, who was 
hence called Lechaeus. [CorinrHus.] 

Lectum (7) Aexrdyv: C. Baba or S. Maria), 
the SW. promontory of the Troad, is formed 
_ where the W. extremity of M. Ida juts out into 
the sea, opposite to the N. side of the island of 
Lesbos. It was the S. limit of the Troad; and, 
under the Byzantine emperors, the N. limit of 
the province of Asia. An altar was shown here 
in Strabo’s time, said to have been erected by 
Agamemnon to the twelve chief gods of Greece. 
(Zi. xiv. 294; Hdt. ix. 114; Strab. p. 605.) 

Lécythus (AjKvGos), a town in the peninsula 
of Sithonia near Torone, taken by Brasidas 
(Thue. iy. 115). 

Léda (Afda), daughter of Thestius, whence 
she is called Thestias, and wife of Tyndareus, 
king of Sparta (Eur. I. A. 49; Paus. iii. 18, 8). 
According to the best known, but post-Homeric, 
legend, Zeus visited Leda in the form of a swan; 
and she brought forth two eggs, from the one of 
which issued Helen, and from the other Castor 
and Pollux. [For the various accounts of the 
birth of Helen and her brothers, see DroscuRr; 
Hewena.] The origin of the myth is not easy 
to trace. There is no connexion in mythology 
between Zeus and the swan, which is the sacred 
bird of Apollo in the ‘Hyperborean’ story; the 
swan is also a symbol of Aphrodite as goddess 
of love. Perhaps the origin may be that the 
swan being a bird which breeds on the Eurotas, 
there was a local myth about it transferred to 
Zeus. Others imagine a totem of a swan tribe. 
That Leda represents a local deity is probable 
enough, but of what nature is as doubtful as 
the theory that she was the night and her 
daughter Helen the moon is unsatisfactory. 

Lédon (Aédwv), a town in Phocis, NW. of 
Tithorea; the birthplace of Philomelus, the 
commander of the Phocians in the Sacred war; 
it was destroyed in this war (Paus. x. 2, 8, 83). 
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Ledus or Ledum (Les or Lez, near Mont- 
pellier), a small river in Gallia Narbonensis 
(Plin, ix..29; Avien. Or. Mar. 590; Larmra). 

Légae (Afrya: or Afjyes), & people on the S. 
shore of the Caspian sea. A branch of them 
was found by the Romans in the N. mountains 
of Albania, at the time of Pompey’s expedition. 
(Strab. p. 503; Plut. Pomp. 35.) 

Legio Septima Gemina (Leon), a town in 
Hispania Tarraconensis, in the country of the 
Astures, originally the headquarters of the 
legion so called (Ptol. ii. 6,80; Tac. Hist. ii. 
67, 86, iii. 7). 

Léitus (Afiros), son of Alector or Alectryon, 
by Cleobule, father of Peneleus, one of the Ar- 
gonauts, commanded the Boeotians in the war 
against Troy (ZI. ii. 494, xvii. 602; Paus. ix. 4, 3). 

Lelantus Campus (7d AfAavyroy mediov), a 
plain in Euboea, between Eretria and Chalcis, 
for the possession of which these two cities often 
contended. It contained warm springs and 
mines of iron and copper. (Strab. pp. 58, 447.) 
ULéléges (AéAeyes), a race which in early 
times inhabited parts of Greece, Asia Minor, 
and the islands. The traditions about them 
vary greatly. In Homer they appear as an 
Asiatic race helping the Trojans (Zl. x. 429, xx. 
96): Herodotus connects them with the Carians, 
and places them in the islands, subject to 
Minos (i. 171): Pausanias also connects them 
with the Carians, and places them in Pylus and 
Laconia (i. 89, 1, iii. 1, 1, iv. 1, 86, ‘vii 2) 7). 
Strabo, who cites Aristotle, distinguishes them 
from Pelasgians, and says that they existed in 
Asia connected with Carians, and also in Acar- 
nania, Locris, Boeotia, Megaris, and Leucas 
(Strab. p. 821). The inference from these 
accounts is that the Leleges were a wandering, 
seafaring people of Carian rather than Greek 
origin. Their supposed settlement in many 
parts of Greece may be due to trading stations 
or to piratical enterprises. Some writers hold 
that they may have really been akin to the Greek 
races who have been mentioned, and not allied 
in origin to the Carians, who were not Greek. 
Their mythical ancestor was Lelex, king of 
Laconia. (Paus. iii. 1, 1.) 

Lelex. [Letecszs.] 

Lemannus or Lemanus Lacus (Lake of Ge- 
neva), a large lake formed by the river Rho- 
danus, was the boundary between the old 
Roman province in Gaul and the land of the 
Helvetii. Its greatest length is fifty-five miles, 
and its greatest breadth six miles. (Caes. B. G. 
i. 8; Mel. ii. 5; Strab. p. 271.) 

Lemnos (Ajuvos: Ajuyios, fem. Anuvids: Sta- 
limene, i.e. eis Trav Ajjuvoy), one of the largest 
islands in the Aegaean sea, was situated nearly 
midway between Mt. Athos and the Hellespont, 
and about twenty-two miles SW. of Imbros. 
Its area is about 147 square miles. In the 
earliest times it appears to have contained only 
one town, which bore the same name as the 
island (IU. xiv. 230); but at a later period we 
read of two towns, Myrina (Palaeo Castro) on 
the W. of the island, and Hephaestia or He- 
phaestias (nr. Rapanidt) on the NW., with a 
harbour. (Hat. vi. 140; Ptol. iii. 18, 4; Plin. 
iv.73.) Lemmos was sacred to Hephaestus, who 
is said to have fallen here, when Zeus hurled 
him down from Olympus. Hence the workshop 
of the god is sometimes placed in this island. 
{HepHarstus, p. 893.] The legend has all the 
appearance of being derived from volcanic phe- 
nomena, and it was generally considered that 
Mosychlus in Lemnos was once a yoleano; but 
this is denied by recent geologists, who assert 
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that the fires spoken of as issuing from it (An- 
timach. ap. Schol. ad Nicandr. Ther. 472; 
Lycophr. 227; Hesych. s.v.) must have been 
gaseous. — The most ancient inhabitants of 
Lemnos, according to Homer, were the Thracian 
Sinties (Il. i. 594, Od. viii. 294; Strab. p. 
881, 86). When the Argonauts landed at 
Lemnos, they are said to have found it inhabited 
only by women, who had murdered all their 
husbands, and had chosen as their queen Hyp- 
sipyle, the daughter of Thoas, the king of the 
island. [{Hypsipytz.] Some of the Argonauts 
settled here, and became by the Lemnian 
women the fathers of the Minyae, the later 
inhabitants of the island. The Minyae are said 
to have been driven out of the island by the 
Pelasgians, who had been expelled from Attica. 
(Hdt. iv. 145, vi. 187; Ap. Rh. i. 608.) These 
Pelasgians are further said to have carried 
away from Attica some Athenian women; but 
as the children of these women despised their 
half-brothers, born of Pelasgian women, the Pe- 
lasgians murdered both them and their children. 
In consequence of this atrocity, and of the 
former murder of the Lemnian husbands by 
the wives, Lemnian deeds became a proverb 
in Greece for all atrocious acts. (Hdt. vi. 128; 
Aesch. Cho. 623; Eur. Hec. 887.) Lemnos was 
afterwards conquered by one of the generals 
of Darius; but Miltiades delivered it from the 
Persians, and made it subject to Athens, in 
whose power it remained for along time. There 
was a labyrinth in Lemnos, built by Smilis and 
Theodorus about the time of the first Olympiad 
(Plin. xxxvi. 84). he principal production of 
the island was a red earth called terra Lemnia 
or sigillata, employed by the ancient physicians 
as a remedy for wounds and the bites of ser- 
pents, and still much valued for its supposed 
medicinal virtues. 

Lemonia, one of the country tribes of Rome, 
named after a village Lemonium, situated on 
the Via Latina beyond the Porta Capena. 

Lemovices, a people in Gallia Aquitanica, 
between the Bituriges and Arverni, whose chief 
town was Augustoritum, subsequently called 
Lemoyices, the modern Limoges (Caes. B. G. 
vii. 4; Strab. p. 190). 

Lemovii, a people of Germany, mentioned 
along with the Rugii, who inhabited the shores 
of the Baltic in the modern Pomerania (Tac. 
Germ. 48). 

Lémires, spectres or spirits of the dead. 
The good spirits of the dead were called Di 
Manes or Lares: the souls of the wicked or of 
those who for any reason could not rest were 
called Lemures or Larvae. They were said 
to wander about at night as spectres, and to 
torment and frighten the living, and to haunt 
houses with evil omen. (Oy. Fast. v. 419, 478; 
Hor. Ep. ii. 2, 209; Pers. v. 185; Apul. de Deo 
Socr. p. 287; Mart. Cap. ii. 162; Serv. ad Aen. 
ui. 63.) In order to propitiate them the Romans 
celebrated the festival of the Lemwralia or 
Lemuria with a curious and primitive method 
of laying or expelling the ghosts by walking 
barefoot and throwing black beans over the 
shoulder. [Dict. of Antigq. s.v.] 

Lenaeus (Anvaios), a surname of Dionysus, 
from Anvés, the wine- press. 

Lentia (Linz), a town in Noricum, on the 
Danube. 

Lentienses, a tribe of the Alemanni, who 
lived on the N. shore of the Lacus Brigantinus 
(Lake of Constance), in the modern Linzgau. 

Lento, Caesennius, one of Antony’s seven 
agrarian commissioners (septemviratus) in B.c. 
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44, for apportioning the Campanian and Leon- 
tine lands, whence Cicero terms him divisor 
Italiae. (Phil. xi. 6, 18, xii. 9, 28). 

Lentilus, Cornélius, one of the haughtiest 
patrician families at Rome; so that Cicero coins 
the words Appietas and Lentulitas to express 
the qualities of the aristocratic party (ad Fam. 
iii. 7).—1, L,, consul B.c. 827; legate in the 
Caudine campaign, 821; and dictator 820, 
when he avenged the disgrace of the Furculae 
Caudinae. This was indeed disputed (Liv. ix. 
15); but his descendants at least claimed the 
honour for him, by assuming the agnomen of 
Caudinus.—2, L., surnamed Caudinus, pontifex 
maximus, and consul 237, when he triumphed 
over the Ligurians. He died 218. (Eutrop. iii. 
2.)\—8; P., surnamed Caudinus, served with P, 
Scipio in Spain, 210; praetor 204; one of the 
ten ambassadors sent to Philip of Macedon, 
196. (Liv. xxxiii. 85.)—4, P., praetor in Sicily 
214, and continued in his province for the two 
following years. In 189 he was one of ten 
ambassadors sent into Asia after the submission 
of Antiochus. (Liv. xxiv. 9, xxxvii. 55.)—5. Cn., 
quaestor 212: curule aedile 204; consul 201; 
and proconsul in Hither Spain 199 (Liv. xxxi. 
50).—6, L., praetor in Sardinia 211; succeeded 
Scipio as proconsulin Spain, where he remained 
for eleven years, and on his return was only 
allowed an ovation, because he only held pro- 
consular rank. He was consul 199, and the 
next year proconsul in Gaul. (Livy. xxxi. 49.)— 
7. L., curule aedile 168 ; consul 156; censor 
147 (Cie. Brut. 20).—8. P., curule aedile with 
Scipio Nasica 169; consul suffectus with C. 
Domitius 162, the election of the former consuls 
being declared informal. He became princeps 
senatus, and must have lived to a good old age, 
since he was wounded in the contest with C. 
Gracchus in 121, (Liv. xliv. 18; Cic. im Cat. iv. 
6.)—9. P., surnamed Sura, the man of chief 
note in Catiline’s party. He was quaestor to 
Sulla in 81; before him and L. Triarius, Verres 
had to give an account of the monies he had 
received as quaestor in Cisalpine Gaul. He 
was soon after himself called to account for 
embezzlement of public money, but was ac- 
quitted. It is said that he got his cognomen of 
Sura from: his conduct on this occasion; for 
when Sulla called him to account, he answered 
by scornfully putting out his leg, ‘like boys,’ 
says Plutarch, ‘when they make a blunder in 
playing at ball’ (Plut. Cic. 17). Other per- 
sons, however, had borne the name _ before 
(Liv. xxii. 31). In 75 he was praetor; and 
Hortensius, pleading before such a judge, had 
no difficulty in procuring the acquittal of 
Terentius Varro, when accused of extortione 
In 71 he was consul. But in the next year he 
was ejected from the senate, with 63 others, for 
infamous life and manners. (Dio Cass. lxviii. 
17; Gell. vy. 6.) It was this, probably, that led 
him to join Catiline and his crew. From his 
distinguished birth and high rank he calculated 
on becoming chief of the conspiracy. When 
Catiline quitted the city for Etruria, Lentulus 
was left as chief of the home conspirators, and 
his irresolution probably saved the city from 
being fired. For it was by his over-caution 
that the negotiation was entered into with the 
ambassadors of the Allobroges, who betrayed 
the conspirators. The well-known sequel will 
be found under the life of Catiline. Lentulus 
was deposed from the praetorship, and was 
strangled in the Capitoline prison on the 5th of 
December. (Sall. Cat. 32, 48, 55.)\—10. P., sur- 
named Spinther. He received this nickname 
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from his resemblance to the actor Spinther. 
(Plin. vii. 54; Val. Max. ix. 14.) Caesar com- 
monly calls him by this name (B.C. i. 15); not 
so Cicero; but there could be no offence in it, 
for he used it on his coins when he was pyro- 
praetor in Spain; and his son bore it after him. 
He was curule aedile in 63, thé’ year of Cicero’s 
consulship, and was entrusted with the care of 
the apprehended conspirator, P. Sura [No. 9]. 
His games were long remembered for their 
splendour; but his toga, edged with Tyrian 
purple, gave offence. (Sall. Cat. 47; Cie. Off. 
ii. 16.) He was praetor in 60; and by Caesar’s 
interest he obtained Hither Spain for his next 
year’s province, where he remained into part of 
58. In 57 he was consul, which dignity he also 
obtained by Caesar’s support. In his consul- 
ship he moved for the immediate recall of 
Cicero, brought over his colleague Metellus 
Nepos to the same views; and his services were 
gratefully acknowledged by Cicero. (Cic. ad Att. 
ii. 22, Ham. i. 1-9.) He had thus, notwith- 
standing his obligations to Caesar, openly taken 
part with the aristocracy. He received Cilicia 
as his province, but he attempted in vain to 
obtain a decree of the senate charging him 
with the office of restoring Ptolemy Auletes, 
the exiled king of Egypt. (Cic. ad Att. iv. 1; 
Plut. Pomp. 49.) He remained as pro-consul 
in Cilicia from 56 till July, 53, and obtained a 
triumph, though not till 51. On the breaking 
out of the Civil war in 49, he joined the Pompeian 
party. He fell into Caesar’s hands at Corfinium, 
but was dismissed by him uninjured. He then 
joined Pompey in Greece; and after the battle 
of Pharsalia, he followed Pompey to’ Egypt, 
and got safe to Rhodes, at which point (unless 
Cic. ad Fam. ix. 18 records his death) he dis- 
appears from history (Cic. ad Fam. xii. 14; 
Caes. B.C. iii.102).—11. P., surnamed Spinther, 
son of No. 10, elected into the college of 
augurs in 57 (Dio Cass. xxxix. 17): followed 
Pompey’s fortunes with his father. He was 
pardoned by Caesar, and returned to Italy. In 
45 he was divorced from his abandoned wife, 
Metella. (Comp. Hor. Sat. ii. 8, 239.) After 
the murder of Caesar (44) he joined the con- 
spirators. He served with Cassius against 
Rhodes; with Brutus in Lycia. (Plut. Caes. 
67; App. B.C. iv. 72, 82; Cie. ad Att. xiii. 10.) 
—12. Cn., surnamed Clodianus, a Claudius 
adopted into the Lentulus family. He was 
consul in 72, with L. Gellius Publicola. In the 
war with Spartacus both he and his colleague 
were defeated—but after their consulship. With 
the same colleague he held the censorship in 
70, and ejected 63 members from the senate for 
embezzlement and other offences, among whom 
were Lentulus Sura [No. 9] and C. Antonius, 
afterwards Cicero’s colleague in the consulship, 
though many of them, being acquitted by the 
courts, were afterwards restored (Cic. pro Clu. 
42, 120; Val. Max. v. 9). Lentulus supported 
the Manilian law, appointing Pompey to the 
command against Mithridates. As an orator, 
he concealed his want of talent by great skill 
and art, and by a good voice (Cic. Brut. 66, 
235).—18, L., surnamed Crus, appeared in 61 
as the chief accuser of P. Clodius, for violating 
the mysteries of the Bona Dea. In 58 he was 
praetor, and in 49 consul with C. Marcellus. 
He was raised to the consulship in consequence 
of his being a known enemy of Caesar. He 
did all he could to excite his wavering party to 
take arms and meet Caesar; he called Cicero 
cowardly ; blamed him for seeking a triumph 
at such a time (Cic. ad Fam. vi. 6, ad Att. xi. 
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6); urged war at any price, in the hope, says 
Caesar (B.C. i. 4), of retrieving his ruined for- 
tunes” and becoming another Sulla. It was 
mainly at GLentulus’s instigation that early in 
the year the violent measures passed the senate 
which gave the tribunes a pretence for flying to 
Caesar at Ravenna (Plut. Caes. 83). He him- 
self fled from the city at the approach of 
Caesar, and afterwards crossed over to Greece. 
After the battle of Pharsalia, he fled to Egypt, 
and arrived there the day after Pompey’s mur- 
der. On landing he was apprehended by young 
Ptolemy’s ministers, and put to death in prison. 
(Caes. B.C. iii. 104; Plut. Pomp. 80.)—14. L., 
surnamed Niger, flamen of Mars. In 57 he was 
one of the priests to whom was referred the 
question whether the site of Cicero’s house was 
consecrated ground. In 56 he was one of the 
judges in the case of P. Sextius, and he died in 
the same year, much praised by Cicero (ad Att. 
iv. 6).—15. L., son of the last, and also flamen 
of Mars. He defended M. Scaurus, in 54, when 
accused of extortion: he accused Gabinius of 
high treason, about the same time, but was sus- 
pected of collusion. In the Philippics he is 
mentioned as a friend of Antony’s (Phil. iii. 10). 
—16. Cossus, surnamed Gaetulicus, consul B.c. 
1, was sent into Africa in a.D. 6, where he de- 
feated the Gaetuli; hence his surname. On the 
accession of Tiberius, 4.D. 14, he accompanied 
Drusus, who was sent to quell the mutiny of 
the legions in Pannonia. He diod 25, at a very 
great age, leaving behind him an honourable 
reputation. (Tac. Ann. i. 27, iii. 59, iv. 29, 44.) 
—17. Cn., surnamed Gaetulicus, son of the last, 
consul A.D. 26. He afterwards had the com- 
mand of the legions of Upper Germany for ten 
years, and was very popular among the troops. 
In 89 he was put to death by order of Caligula, 
who feared his influence with the soldiers, 
(Suet. Galb. 6, Claud. 9; Dio Cass. lix. 22; 
Plin. Ep. v. 8; Mart. praef. ad Lib. 2.) He 
was a historian and a poet: but we have only 
three lines of his poems extant, unless heis the 
author of nine epigrams in the Greek Anthology, 
inscribed with the name of Gaetulicus. 

Léo or Léon (Agwv). 1. King of Sparta, about 
600 B.c. ee 1. 65).—2. Also called Leonides 
(Aewrl5ns), of Heraclea on the Pontus, disciple 
of Plato, was one of the conspirators who, with 
their leader, Chion, assassinated CLEARCHUS, 
tyrant of Heraclea, B.c. 853 (Just. xvi. 5).—8, 
Of Byzantium, a rhetorician and historical 
writer of the age of Philip and Alexander the 
Great. (Suid. s.v.)—4, Diaconus or the Deacon, 
a Byzantine historian of the 10th century. His 
history, in ten books, includes the period from 
the Cretan expedition of Nicephorus Phocas, in 
the reign of the emperor Romanus IL, a.p, 959, 
to the death of Joannes I. Zimisces, 975. His 
history, though faulty in style, is a valuable 
contemporary record. (Ed. by Hase, Paris, 
1818; by Migne, 1863.)—5, Grammaticus, one 
of the writers who continued the Byzantine his- 
tory from the period when Theophanes leaves 
off. His work, entitled Chronographia, extends 
from the accession of Leo V. the Armenian, 
813, to the death of Romanus Lecapenus, 944. 
(Edited with Theophanes by Combéfis, Paris, 
1655.)—6. Leo was also the name of six Byzan- 
tine emperors. Of these Leo VI., surnamed the 
Philosopher, who reigned 886-911, is celebrated 
in the history of the later Greek literature. 
He wrote especially a valuable treatise on Greek 
tactics (ed. by Meursius, 1612; transl. by 
Burscheid, 1781). He is also celebrated in the 
history of legislation. Ag the Latin language 
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had long céased to be the official language of 
the Hastern empire, Basil, the father of Leo, 
had formed and partly executed the plan of 
issuing an authorised Greek version of Jus- 
tinian’s legislation. This plan was carried out 
by Leo. The Greek version is known under 
the title of BaoiAical Aratdtes, or shortly, 
BactAikal (in Latin, Basilica), which means 
‘Imperial Constitutions’ or ‘Laws.’ The pub- 
lication of this authorised body of law in the 
Greek language led to the gradual disuse of the 
compilations of Justinian in the Hast. But the 
Roman law was thus more firmly established in 
Hiastern Europe and Western Asia. 

Leobotes. {Lasoras. ] 

Ledchares (Acwxdpns), an Athenian statuary 
and sculptor, was one of the great artists of the 
later Athenian school, at the head of which 
were Scopas and Praxiteles. He flourished 
B.C. 852-338. He was associated with Scopas, 
Bryaxis, and Timotheus in the sculptures of 
the Mausoleum. His most famous work seems 
to have been his statue of the rape of Gany- 
mede (Plin. xxxiv. 79). The original work was 
in bronze. Of the extant copies in marble, the 
best is one, half the size of‘life, in the Vatican. 
[See cut on p. 357.] 

Leocorium (Acwxdpiov), a shrine in Athens, 
in the Ceramicus, erected in honour of the 
daughters of Leos. Hipparchus was murdered 
here. (Thue. i. 20, vi. 57; Ael. V. H. xii. 28.) 

Leddamas (Acwdduas), an Attic orator, edu- 
cated in the school of Isocrates, and greatly 
praised by Aeschines (¢. Ctes. § 188). 

Leonica, a town of the Edetani in the W. of 
Hispania Tarraconensis. 

Lednidas (Acwyfdas). 
B.C. 491-480, was one of the sons of Anaxan- 
drides by his first wife, and, according to some 
accounts, was twin-brother to Cleombrotus. 
He succeeded his half-brother Cleomenes L., 
B.C. 491, his elder brother Dorieus also having 
previously died. When Greece was invaded by 
Xerxes, 480, Leonidas was sent to make a stand 
against the enemy at the pass of Thermopylae. 
He took with him 800 Spartans—choosing those 
who had sons, so that their families did not risk 
extinction—about 2000 Helots, and he was 
joined on the way by 2000 Arcadians and 700 
from Corinth and other towns, and the same 
number from Thespiae, so that the whole force 
at his disposal was somewhat more than 5000, 
besides 400 Thebans whom he had compelled 
to join him as a sort of pledge from their city. 
The Persians in vain attempted to force their 
way through the pass of Thermopylae. They 
were driven back by Leonidas and his gallant 
band with immense slaughter. At length the 
Malian Ephialtes betrayed the mountain path 
of the Anopaea to the Persians, who were thus 
able to fall upon the rear of the Greeks. When 
it became known to Leonidas that the Persians 
were crossing the mountain, he dismissed all 
the other Greeks, except the Thespian and 
Theban forces, declaring that he and the Spar- 
tans under his command must needs remain in 
the post they had been sent to guard. Then, 
before the body of Persians, who were crossing 
the mountain under Hydarnes, could arrive to 
attack him in the rear, he advanced from the 
narrow pass and charged the myriads of the 
enemy with his handful of troops, hopeless now 
of preserving their lives, and anxious only to 
sell them dearly. In the desperate battle which 
ensued, Leonidas himself fell soon. His body 
was rescued by the Greeks, after a violent 
struggle. On the hillock in the pass, where the 
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remnant of the Greeks made their last stand, a 
lion of stone was set up’in his honour. It was 
not a barren heroism, for the moral effect in 
discouragement to the Persians and encourage- 
ment to the Greeks was of great importance in 
the issue. (Hidé. vii. 175, 202-225; Paus. iii. 4, 
14; Diod. xi. 4; Cie. Fam. ii. 19, 30, Tuse. i. 
42, 49.)—2. II., King of Sparta, was son of the 
traitor Cleonymus. He acted as guardian to 
his infant relative, Areus II., on whose death 
he ascended the throne, about 256. Being op- 
posed to the projected reforms of his contempo- 
rary Agis IV., he was deposed, and the throne 
was transferred to his son-in-law, Cleombrotus ; 
but he was soon afterwards recalled, and caused 
Agis to be put to death, 240. He died about 
236, and was succeeded by his son, Cleomenes 
IT. (Plut. Agis, 3-21; Cleom. 1-3).—3.° A 
kinsman of Olympias, the mother of Alexander 
the Great, was entrusted with Alexander’s edu- 
cation before he became the pupil of Aristotle. 
He trained the young prince in hardy and self- 
denying habits. There were two excellent cooks 
(said Alexander afterwards) with which Leonidas 
had furnished him—a night’s march to season 
his breakfast, and a scanty breakfast to season 
his dinner (Plut. Alex. 22, 25).—4. Of Tarentum, 
the author of upwards of 100 epigrams in the 
Doric dialect. His epigrams formed a part of 
the Garland of Meleager. They are chiefly 
inscriptions for dedicatory offerings and works 
of art. Leonidas probably lived in the time of 
Pyrrhus.—5, Of Alexandria, also an epigram- 
matic poet, under Nero and Vespasian. , In the 
Greek Anthology, 48 epigrams of little merit 
are ascribed to him. 

Leonnatus (Acovvdros), a Macedonian of a 
princely family in Pella, one of Alexander’s 
most distinguished officers. He saved Alex- 
ander’s life in India in the assault on the city 
of the Malli. After the death of Alexander 
(B.c. 308), he obtained the satrapy of the Lesser 
or Hellespontine Phrygia, and in the following 
year he crossed over into Europe, to assist 
Antipater against the Greeks; but he was de- 
feated by the Athenians and their allies, and 
fell in battle. (Arrian, iv. 12,21; Curt. viii. 14, 
x. 7,9; Diod. xviii. 12-15.) 

Leontes,- [Lira.] 

Leontiades (Acovriddns). 1, A Theban,com- 
manded at Thermopylae the forces supplied by 
Thebes to the Grecian army, B.c. 480 (Hdt. vii. 
205).—2, A Theban, assisted the Spartans in 
seizing the Cadmea, or citadel of Thebes, in 
882. He was slain by Pelopidas in 379, when 
the Spartan exiles recovered possession of the 
Cadmea. (Xen. Hell. v. 2-4; Diod. xv. 25.) 

Leontini (of Acovtivor: Acovtivos: Lentini), 
a town in the E. of Sicily, about five miles from 


Coin of Leontini, of 5th cent. B.o. 
Obv., AEONTINON (in archaic characters): head of Apollo: 
beneath, lion and laurel leaves; rev., chariot, the 
charioteer pee crowned by Victory: beneath, a lion 


(the symbol of the city). 


the sea, N.W. of Syracuse, was situated upon 
the small river Lissus. It was built upon two 
eT 
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hills, which were separated from one another 
by a valley, in which were the forum, the 
senate-house, and the other public buildings, 
while the temples and the private houses-oceu- 
pied the hills. The rich plains N. of the city, 
Leontint Campi, were some of the most fertile 
in Sicily, and produced abundant crops of most 
excellent wheat. Leontini was founded by 
Chalcidians from Naxos, B.C. 730, only six years 
after the foundation of Naxos itself (Thue. iv. 
8; Diod. xii. 58, xiv. 14). It never attained 
much political importance, in consequence of 
its proximity to Syracuse, to which it soon be- 
came subject, and whose fortunes it shared 
(Strab. p. 278). At a later time it joined the 
Carthaginians, and was taken and plundered by 
the Romans. Under the Romans it sank into 
insignificance (Liv. xxiv. 89; Cic. Ver. ii. 66). 
Gorgias was a native of Leontini. 

Leontium (Acdyriov), an Athenian hetaera, 
the disciple and mistress of Epicurus, wrote a 
. treatise against Theophrastus. She had a 
daughter, Danaé, who was also ahetaera, (Cic. 
N. D. i. 83, 98; Diog. Laért. xii. 4.) 

Leontium (Acdytiov), a town in Achaia, be- 
tween Pharae and Aegium (Pol. ii. 41), 

Leontopolis (AcoytdémoAis, Acéytwy médus). 
1, A city in the Delta of Egypt, S. of Thmuis, 
and NW. of Athribis, was the capital of the 
Nomos Leontopolites, and probably of late 
foundation, as no writer before Strabo mentions 
it (Strab. pp. 802, 812).—2, '[NicnPHoRtuM. | 

Leoprepides. [SmmonrpEs, 2.] 

Leos (Acdés), one of the heroes eponymi of the 
Athenians, said to have been a son of Orpheus, 
The phyle or tribe of Leontis derived its name 
from him. According to the popular legend, 
once, when Athens was sufiering from famine 
or plague, the Delphic oracle ordered that the 
daughters of Leos should be sacrificed, and 
the father complied with the command. The 
Athenians afterwards erected the Leocorium 
(from Aedés and xépa) to them. Their names 
were Praxithea, Theope, and.Eubule. (Paus.i. 
5, 2, x. 10,1; Plut. Thes. 18; Diod. xv. 17.) 

Leosthénes (AcwoOévys), an Athenian c¢)m- 
mander of the combined Greek army in the 
Lamian war. In the year after the death of 
Alexander (B.c. 823), he defeated Antipater near 
Thermopylae; Antipater thereupon threw him- 
self into the small town of Lamia. Leosthenes 
pressed the siege with the utmost vigour, but 
was killed by a blow from a stone. His loss 
was mourned by the Athenians as a public 
calamity. He was honoured with a public 
burial in the Ceramicus, and his funeral oration 
was pronounced by Hyperides. (Diod. xvii. 111, 
¥vili. 8-18; Paus. i. 29, 18.) 

Leotychides (Acwryxidns, Aevruxlins, He- 
rod.). 1, King of Sparta, B.c, 491-469. He 
commanded the Greek fleet in 479, and defeated 
the Persians at the battle of Mycale. He was 
afterwards sent with an army into Thessaly to 
punish those who had sided with the Persians; 
ut in consequence of his accepting the bribes 
of the Aleuadae, he was brought to trial on his 
return home, and went into exile to Tegea, 469, 
where he died. He was succeeded by his 
grandson, Archidamus II. (Hdt. vi. 65-72 ; Paus. 
ili. 4, 7).—2. Grandson of Archidamus II., and 
son of Agis II. There was, however, some 
suspicion that he was in reality the fruit of an 
intrigue of Alcibiades with Timaea, the queen of 
Agis; in consequence of which he was excluded 
from the throne, mainly through the influence of 
Lysander, and his uncle, Agesilaus II., was sub- 
stituted in his room (Xen. Hell, iii, 3; Paus, iii. 8), 
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Lepidus Aemilius, the name of a distin. 
guished patrician family. 1, M., aedile B.c, 
192 ;-praeter 191, with Sicily as his province 5 
eonsul 187, when he defeated the Ligurians ; 
pontifex maximus 180; censor 179 with M. 
Fulvius Nobilior; and consul a second time 
175. He was six times chosen by the censors 
princeps senatus, and he died 152, full of years 
and honours. (Liv. xl. 42-46, Hpit. 48.) Lepidus 
the triumvir is called by Cicero (Phil. xiii. 7) 
the pronepos of this Lepidus; but he would 
seem more probably to have been his abnepos, 
or great-great-grandson.—2. M., consul 137, 
carried on war in Spain against the Vaccaei, but 
unsuccessfully. Since he had attacked the 
Vaccaei in opposition to the express orders of 
the senate, he was deprived of his command, 
and condemned to pay a fine. He was a man 
of education and refined taste. Cicero, who had 
read his speeches, speaks of him as the greatest 
orator of his age (Brut. 25, 86, 97).—8, M., the 
father of the triumvir, was praetor in Sicily in 
81, where he earned a character by his oppres- 
sions only second to that of Verres. In the 
civil wars between Marius and Sulla he belonged 
at first to the party of the latter, but he after- 
wards came forward as a leader of the popular 
party. In his consulship, 78, he: attempted to 
rescind the laws of Sulla, who had lately died, 
but he was opposed by his colleague Catulus, 
who received the powerful support of Pompey, 
In the following year (77) Lepidus took up arms, 
and marched against Rome. He was defeated 
by Pompey and Catulus, under the walls of the 
city, in the Campus Martius, and was obliged to 
take to flight. Finding it impossible to hold hig 
ground in Italy, Lepidus sailed with the re- 
mainder of his forces to Sardinia; but, repulsed 
even in this island by the propraetor, he died 
shortly afterwards of chagrin and sorrow, which 


is said to have been increased by the discovery - 


of his wife’s infidelity. (Appian, B. C.i.105, 107; 
Plut. Swill. 34, 88, Pomp. 15.)\—4. Mam., sur- 
named Livianus, because he belonged originally 
to the Livia gens, consul 77, belonged to the 
aristocratical party, and was one of the influ. 
ential persons who prevailed upon Sulla te 
spare the life of the young Julius Caesar (Swet, 
Jul 1).—5. M., consul 66, with L. Volcatius 
Tullus, the same year in which Cicero waa 
praetor. He belonged to the aristocratical 
party, but on the breaking out of the Civil war 
in 49, he retired to his Formian villa to watch 
the progress of events. (Sall. Cat. 18; Die 
Cass. xxxvi. 25.)—6, L, Aemilius Paulus, son 
of No, 8, and brother of M. Lepidus, the triumvir. 
His surname of Paulus was probably given him 
by his father, in honour of the great Aemilius 
Paulus, the conqueror of Macedonia. But since 
he belonged to the family of the Lepidi, and not 
to that of the Pauli, he is inserted in this place 
and not under Pauuus. Aemilius Paulus did 
not follow the example of his father, but began 
his public career by supporting the aristocratical 
party. Hrs first act was the accusation of Cati- 
line in 68. He was quaestor in Macedonia 59; 
aedile 55; praetor 58; and consul 50, along with 
M, Claudius Marcellus. Paulus was raised to 
the consulship, on account of his being an enemy 
of Caesar, but Caesar gained him over to his side 
by a bribe of 1500 talents, which he is said to have 
expended on a magnificent basilica which he had 
begun in his aedileship, and which his son com- 
pleted. After the murder of Caesar (44), Paulus 
joined the senatorial party. He was one of the 
senators who declared M. Lepidus a public 
enemy, on account of his haying joined Antony; 
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and, accordingly, when the triumvirate was 
formed, his name was set down first in the pro- 
scription list by his own brother. The soldiers, 
however, who were appointed to kill him, allowed 
him to escape. He passed over to Brutus in 
Asia, and after the death of the latter repaired 
to Miletus. Here he remained, and refused to 
go to Rome, although he was pardoned by the 
triumyirs. (Appian, B. C. ii. 26, iv. 12, 37; Suet. 
Jul. 29; Plut. Caes. 29, Pomp. 58.)\—7, M. 
Aemilius Lepidus, the Triumvir, brother of 
the last. On the breaking out of the Civil war 
(49), Lepidus, who was then praetor, joined 
Caesar’s party; and as the consuls had fled with 
Pompey from Italy, Lepidus was the highest 
magistrate remaining in Italy. During Caesar’s 
absence in Spain, Lepidus presided at the 
comitia in which the former was appointed dic- 
tator. In the following year (48) he received 
the province of Nearer Spain. On his return to 
Rome in 47, Caesar granted him a triumph, and 
made him his magister equitum; and in the 
next year (46), his colleague in the consulship. 
In 44 he received the government of Narbonese 
Gaul and Nearer Spain, but had not quitted the 
neighbourhood of Rome at the time of the dic- 
tator’s death. Having the command of an army 
near the city, he was able to render M. Antony 
efficient assistance; and the latter in conse- 
quence allowed Lepidus to be chosen pontifex 
maximus. Lepidus soon afterwards repaired to 
his provinces of Gaul and Spain. He remained 
neutral in the struggle between Antony and the 
senate; but he subsequently joined Antony, 
when the latter fled to him in Gaul after his 
defeat at Mutina. This was in the end of May, 
43; and when the news reached Rome, the 
senate proclaimed Lepidus a publicenemy. In 
the autumn Lepidus and Antony crossed the 
Alps at the head of a powerful army. Octavian 
(afterwards Augustus) joined them; and in the 
month of October the celebrated triumvirate 
was formed by which the Roman world was di- 
vided between Octavian, Antony,and Lepidus. 
[See p. 150, b.] Im 42 Lepidus remained in 
Italy as consul, while the two other triumvirs 
prosecuted the war against Brutus and Cassius. 
In the fresh division of the provinces after the 
battle of Philippi, Lepidus received Africa, where 
he remained till 86. In this year Octavian 
summoned him to Sicily to assist him in the 
war against Sex. Pompey. Lepidus obeyed, but, 
tired of being treated as a subordinate, he re- 
solved to make an effort to acquire Sicily for 
himself and to regain his lost power. He was 
easily subdued by Octavian, who spared his life, 
but deprived him of his triumvirate, his army, 
and his provinces, and commanded that he 
should live at Circeii, under strict surveillance. 
He allowed him, however, to retain his dignity 
of pontifex maximus. He died B.c.13. Augustus 
succeeded him as pontifex maximus. Lepidus 
was fond of ease and repose, and it is not im- 
probable that he possessed abilities capable of 
effecting much more than he ever did. (Appian, 
B. C. ii., iii., v.; Dio Cass. xli—xlix.; Index to 
Cicero.)—8, Paulus Aemilius Lepidus, son of 
No. 6, with whom he is frequently confounded. 
His name is variously given by the ancient 
writers, but Paulus Aemilius Lepidus (in full 
Paul. Aem. L. f. M. n. Lepidus) seems to be 
the most correct form. He probably fled with 
his father to Brutus, but he afterwards made 
his peace with the triumvirs. He accompanied 
Octavian in his campaign against Sex. Pompey 
in Sicily in 86. In 84 he was consul suffectus. 
In 22 he was censor with L. Munatius Plancus, 
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and died while holding this dignity. He com- 
pleted the basilica begun by his father. He is 
best known from the beautiful poem of Pro- 
pertius on the death of his wife, Cornelia, 
daughter of Cornelius Scipio and Scribonia 
(Appian, B.C. vs 2; Suet. Awg. 16: Vell. Pat. ii. 
95; Propert. v. 11).—9. M. Aemilius Lepidus, 
son of the triumyir [No. 7] and Junia, formed a 
conspiracy in 30, for the purpose of assassinating 
Octavian on his return to Rome after the battle 
of Actium. Maecenas, who had charge of the 
city, became acquainted with the plot, seized 
Lepidus, and sent him to Octavian in the Hast, 
who put him to death. His father was ignorant 
of the conspiracy, but his mother was privy to 
it. Lepidus: was married twice: his first wife 
was Antonia, the daughter of the triumvir, and 
his second Servilia, who put an end to her life 
by swallowing burning coals when the conspiracy 
of her husband was discovered. (Vell. Pat. ii. 
88; Suet. Awg. 19.).—10. Q. Aemilius Lepidus, 
consul 21 with M. Lollius (Hor. Hp. i. 20, 28). 
—ll1. L. Aemilius Paulus, son of No. 8 and 
Cornelia, married Julia, the grandaughter of 
Augustus. [JuL1s, No. 6.] Paulus is therefore 
called the progener of Augustus. He was con- 
sul A.D. 1 with C. Caesar, his wife’s brother. 
He entered into a conspiracy against Augustus, 
of the particulars of which we are not informed 
(Suet. Jud. 19, 64).—12. M. Aemilius Lepidus, 
brother of the last, consul a.D. 6 with L. Arrun- 
tius. He lived on the most intimate terms with 
Augustus, who employed him in the war against 
the Dalmatians in a.p.9. After the death of 
Augustus, he was also held in high esteem by 
Tiberius. (Dio Cass. lv. 25; Tac. Ann. i. 13, iv. 
20.)—18. M. Aemilius Lepidus, consul with T. 
Statilius Taurus in A.D. 11, must be carefully 
distinguished from the last. In a.p. 21 he ob- 
tained the province of Asia. (Tac. Anm. ili. 22, 
82.)—14. Aemilius Lepidus, the son of 11 and 
Julia, the granddaughter of Augustus, and con- 
sequently the great-grandson of Augustus. He 
was one of the minions of the emperor Caligula. 
He married Drusilla, the favourite sister of the 
emperor; but he was notwithstanding put to 
death by Caligula, a.p. 89. (Suet. Cal. 24, 36.) 

Lepontii, a people inhabiting both sides of 
the Alps, the valleys at the head of Lakes 
Maggiore and Como, and also those on the 
northern side of that part of the chain. Hence 
Pliny makes their southern branch neighbours 
of the Salassi, who lived about Ivrea, and 
placed their northern settlements about the 
sources of the Rhone (Plin. iii. 184) ; and Caesar 
(B. G. iv. 24) can correctly speak of their occu- 
pying the sources of the Rhine, since the 
western branch of the Rhine (the Vorder Rhein) 
rises scarcely 20 miles H. of the Rhone glacier, 
and it is by no means impossible that the 
settlements of the Lepontii may have extended 
far enough E. to include the sources of the 
Hinter Rhein also. It is probable that they 
were a Rhaetian tribe, part of which crossed 
the Alps, while part remained on the north 
side (Strab. pp. 204, 206). Their name is re, 
tained in the Val Leventina—that is, the 
upper valley of the Ticinus—and in the ‘Le- 
pontine Alps,’ which are the part of the main 
chain lying between the passes of the Simplon 
and the Bernardino. The strange statement 
of Ptolemy (iii. 1, 38), that the Lepontii lived 
in the Cottian Alps, is perhaps explained by the 
fact that Oscela (Domo d’Ossola) was, as he 
states, one of their chief towns, and that he 
confused this place with Ocelum, which is in 
the Cottian district. 
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Lepréa (Aémpea), daughter of Pyrgeus, from 
whom the town of Lepreum in Elis was said to 
have derived its name. [Lepreum.] Another 
tradition derived the name from Lepreus, a son 
of Pyrgeus. He was a grandson of Poseidon, 
and, both in his strength and his powers of 
eating, a rival of Heracles, by whom he was 
conquered and slain. (Paus. v. 5, 4.) 

Lepréum (Aémpeov, Aémpeos: Aempedrns: 
Strovitzi), a town of Elis in Triphylia, situated 
40 stadia from the sea, was said to have been 
founded in the time of Theseus by Minyans 
from Lemnos, who drove out the Caucones. 
After the Messenian wars it was subdued by 
the Hleans with the aid of Sparta; but it re- 
covered its independence in the Peloponnesian 
war, and was assisted by the Spartans against 
Elis. (Hdt. iv. 148, ix. 28; Thue. v. 31; Xen. 
Hell. iii. 2, 25; Strab. p. 845.) At the time of 
the, Achaean League it was subject to Elis 
(Pol. iv. 77-80). 

Q. Lepta, a native of Cales in Campania, 
and praefectus fabrtim to Cicero in Cilicia B.c. 51. 
He joined the Pompeian party in the Civil war, 
and is frequently mentioned in Cicero’s letters. 
(Cic. ad Fam. ii. 7, v. 10, &e.) 

Leptines (Aerrivys). 1, A Syracusan, son 
of Hermocrates, and brother of Dionysius the 
elder, tyrant of Syracuse. He commanded his 
brother’s fleet in the war against the Car- 
thaginians B.c. 397, but was defeated by Mago 
with great loss. In 390 he was sent by Diony- 
sius with a fleet to the assistance of the Lu- 
canians against the Italian Greeks. Sometime 
afterwards he gave offence to the tyrant, and 
on this account was banished from Syracuse. 
He thereupon retired to Thurii, but was sub- 
sequently recalled by Dionysius, who gave him 
his daughter in marriage. In 363 he com- 
manded the right wing of the Syracusan army 
in the battle against the Carthaginians near 
Cronium; in which he was killed. (Diod. xiv. 
48-72, xv. 7, 17.,—2. A Syracusan, who joined 
with Calippus in expelling the garrison of the 
younger Dionysius from Rhegium, 351. Soon 
afterwards he assassinated Calippus, and then 
crossed over to Sicily, where he made himself 
tyrant of Apollonia and Engyum. He was ex- 
pelled in common with the other tyrants by 
Timoleon; but his life was spared and he was 
sent into exile at Corinth, 342. (Diod. xvi. 
45, 72; Plut. Timol. 24.)—3, An Athenian, 
known only as the proposer of a law taking 
away all special exemptions from the burden of 
public charges (aréAcia TY AecLTOvpyidy), 
against which the celebrated oration of Demo- 
sthenes is directed, usually known as the oration 
against Leptines. This speech was delivered 
855; but the law must have been passed above 
a year before, as we are told that the lapse of 
more than that period had already exempted 
Leptines from all personal responsibility. 
Hence the efforts of Demosthenes were directed 
solely to the repeal of the law, not to the 
punishment of its proposer. His argunients 
were successful, and the law was repealed. 
4, A Syrian Greek, who assassinated with his 
own hand, at Laodicea, Cn. Octavius, the chief 
of the Roman deputies, who had been sent into 
Syria, 162. Demetrius caused Leptines to be 
seized, and sent as a prisoner to Rome; but 
the senate refused to receive him, being de- 
sirous to reserve this cause of complaint. (Pol. 
xxxil. 4~7; Appian, Syr. 4-7.) 

Leptis (Aemris). 1. Leptis Magna or Neapo- 
lis (7 Aemr)s usydAn, Nedrodts: Lebda), a city 
on the coast of N, Africa, between the Syrtes, E. 
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of Abrotonum, and W. of the mouth of the little 
river Cinyps, was a Phoenician colony, with a 
flourishing commerce, though it possessed no 
harbour. ith Abrotonum and Oea it formed 
‘the African Tripolis. The Romans made it a 
colony: it was the birthplace of the emperor 
Septimius Severus: and it continued to flourish 
till 4.pD. 866, when it was almost ruined by an 
attack from a Libyan tribe. Justinian did 
something towards its restoration; but the 
Arabian invasion completed its destruction. 
Its ruins are still considerable. (Sall. Jug. 
19, 77-79; Strab. p. 835; Tac. Hust. iv. 503 
Procop. de Aed. vi. 4.)\—2  Leptis Minor or 
Parva (Aerts 7 uuxpa: Lamta, Ru.), usually 
called simply Leptis, a Phoenician colony on 
the coast of Byzacium, in N. Africa, between 
Hadrumetum and Thapsus: an important 
place under the Carthaginians and the Romans 
(Bell. Afr. 7; Caes. B. C. ii. 88; Sall. Jug. 19). 

Lerina (St. Honorat), an island off the coast 
of Gallia Narbonensis, opposite Antipolis. 

Lerna or Lerné (Aépy7), a district in Argolis, ¥ 
not far from Argos, in which was a marsh and 
asmall river of the same name. It was cele- 
brated as the place where Heracles killed the 
Lernean Hydra. [See p. 396.] 

Lero (St. Marguerite), a small island off the 
coast of Gallia Narbonensis (Ptol. ii. 10, 21). 

Léros (Agpos: Aépios), a small island, one of 
the Sporades, opposite to the mouth of the 
Sinus Jassius, on the coast of Caria. Its in- 
habitants, who came originally from Miletus, 
bore a bad character. (Strab. p. 487.) Besides 
a city of the same name, it had in it a temple 
of Artemis, where the transformation of the 
sisters of Meleager into guinea-fowls took place, 
in memory of which guinea-fowls were kept in 
the court of that temple (Ant. Lib. 2; Ov. Met. 
vill. 583; Athen. p. 655). 

Lesbonax (AcoBavat). 1, Son of Potamon of 
Mytilene, a philosopher and sophist, in the time 
of Augustus. He was the father of Polemon, 
the teacher and friend of the emperor Tiberius. 
Lesbonax wrote several political orations, of 
which two have come down to us, one entitled 
Tlep) Tov moA€uov KopiyGiwy, and the other IMpo- 
Tpe@TiKds Adyos, both of which are not unsuc- 
cessful imitations of the Attic orators of the 
best times. They are printed in the collections 
of the Greek orators [DEMosTHENES], and sepa- 
rately by Orelli, Lips. 1820.—2, A Greek gram. 
marian, of uncertain age, but later than No. 1, 
the author of an extant work on grammatical] 
figures (IIep) oxnudrwv), published by Valcke- 
naer in his edition of Ammonius. 

Lesbos (AéaBos: Aéo Bios, Lesbius: Mytilene, 
Metelin), the largest, and by far the most im- 
portant, of the islands of the Aegaean along the 
coast of Asia Minor, lay opposite to the Gulf 
of Adramyttium, off the coast of Mysia, the 
direction of its length being NW. and SE. It is 
intersected by lofty mountains, and indented 
with large bays, the chief of which, on the W. 
side, runs more than half way across the island. 
It had three chief headlands, Argennum on the 
NE., Sigrium on the W., and Malea on the S. 
Its valleys were very fertile, especially in the N. 
part, near Methymna; and it produced corn, 
oil, and wine renowned for its excellence. 
It was called by various names, the chief of 
which were, Issa, Pelasgia, Mytanis, and 
Macaria (Strab. p. 60; Diod. iii. 55, v. 81): the 
late Greek writers called it Mytilene, from 
its chief city, and this name has been preserved 
to modern times. When Diodorus® (yv. 80) 
speaks of the earliest inhabitants as Pelasgians, 
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the merely expresses the fact that they were 
people of whose coming no tradition survived. 
In the great Aeolic migration the island was 
colonised by the first detachment of Aeolians, 
who founded in it a Hexapolis, consisting of 
the six cities, Mytilene, Methymna, Eresus, 
Pyrrha, Antissa, and Arisbe, afterwards reduced 
to five through the destruction of Arisbe by the 
Methymnaeans. The Aecolians of Lesbos after- 
wards founded numerous settlements along the 
coast of the Troad and in the region of Mt. Ida, 
and at one timea great part of the Troad seems 
to have been subject to Lesbos. The chief facts 
in the history of the island are connected with 
its principal city, Mytilene, which was the 
scene of the struggles between the nobles and 
the commons. [Aucanus, Pirracus.] At the 
time of the Peloponnesian war, Lesbos was 
subject to Athens. After various changes, it 
fell under the power of Mithridates, and passed 
from him to the Romans (IJ. xxiv. 544; Od. iv. 
842; Hdt.i. 151; Thuc. ii. 9; Strab. pp. 617- 
620). The island is most important in the early 
history of Greece, as the native region of the 
Aeolian school-of lyric poetry. It was the 
birthplace of the musician and poet TERPANDER, 
of the lyric poets ALCaEUS, SAPPHO, and others, 
and of the dithyrambic poet Arion. Other 
forms of literature and philosophy early and 
long flourished in it: the sage and statesman 
Pirracus, the historians HeLLanicus and Theo- 
phanes, and the philosophers Theophrastus and 
Phanias, were all Lesbians. 

Lesbothémis (AcoBdGeus), a sculptor of an- 
cient date, and a native of Lesbos (Athen. pp. 
182, 685). 

Lesches or Lescheus (Aécyns, Aéoxevs), one 
of the so-called Cyclic poets, son of Aeschylinus, 
a native of Pyrrha, in the neighbourhood of 
Mytilene, and hence called a Mytilenean or a 
Lesbian (Paus. x. 25, 5). He flourished about 
B,C. 708, and was usually regarded as the author 
of the Little Iliad (Aids h eAdoowy or “IAids 
puxpa). Aristotle, however (Poét. 23), does not 
name its author; and the Lesbian Hellanicus, 
who would probably have claimed it for a 
countryman if he could, assigns it to the Spartan 
Cinaethon. The Little Iliad consisted of four 
books, and was intended as a supplement to the 
Homeric Iliad. It related the events after the 
death of Hector, the fate of Ajax, the exploits 
of Philoctetes, Neoptolemus, and Odysseus, and 
the reception of the wooden horse within the 
walls of Troy. The actual capture of the city, 
called The Destruction of Troy (IAtov répots), 
which formed the continuation of the story was 
by another author, Arctinus. Hence Aristotle, 
alluding to the want of unity, remarks that the 
Little Iliad furnished materials for eight trage- 
dies, whilst only one could be based upon the 
Iliad or Odyssey of Homer. 

Lethaeus (Anatos). 1, A river of Ionia, in 
Asia Minor, flowing 5S. past Magnesia into the 
Maeander (Strab. p. 554).—2. A river in the S. 
of Crete, flowing past Gortyna.—8, [LaTHon.] 

Léthé (A7jGn), the personification of oblivion, 
called by Hesiod a daughter of Eris (Th. 227), 
t.e. the forgetfulness of former kindnesses which 
ensues from a quarrel. A river in the lower 
world was likewise called Lethe. The souls of 
the departed drank of this river, and thus 
forgot all they had said or done in the upper 
world. [Hapxs.] 

Lethe, a river in Spain. [See Limana.] 

Léto (Ayr), called Latona by the Romans, 
is described by Hesiod as a daughter of the Titan 
Coeus and Phoebe, a sister of Asteria, and the 
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mother of Apollo and Artemis by Zeus, before 
his marriage to Hera (Th. 405, 921; cf. IU. xiv. 
827). In Homer, though nothing is said of the 
place or manner of the birth, she is spoken of 
as the mother by Zeus of Apollo and Artemis. 
She, like her children, sides with the Trojans; 
she and Artemis heal the wounded Aeneas in 
the temple of Apollo in Troy, which implies a 
tradition that the three deities were associated 
in a temple there, and also seems to ascribe to 
her a share in the healing powers of Apollo 
Paeonius. (Il. i. 86, v. 447, xx. 40, 72, xxi. 497; 
Od. xi. 318.) The stories of the offence given 
to her by Niobe and by Tityus are also alluded 
to, but both in what are considered later parts 
of the poems (IJ. xxiv. 607; Od. xi. 580). Her 
fame ‘and her story increased as the worship of 
Apollo grew in importance through the Hellenic 
nation. The wanderings of the patient and 
gentle goddess persecuted during her pregnancy 
by Hera, who seems already to be the wife of 
Zeus, and all the scenes and associations of the 
bixth of the twin deities are dwelt upon by post- 
Homeric poets. All the world being afraid of 
receiving Leto on account of Hera, who had 
sent the serpent Pytho to follow her, she wan- 
dered about till she came to Delos, which was 
then a floating island, and bore the name of 


Leto (Latona). (From a painted vase.) 


Asteria or Ortygia. When Leto arrived there, 
Zeus fastened it by adamantine chains to the 
bottom of the sea, that it might be a secure 
resting-place for his beloved, and here she gave 
birth to Apollo and Artemis. The bed of Leto 
was by the Inopus, a small stream of Delos 
which Alexandrian traditions made an offshoot 
from the Nile passing under the sea (Strab. p. 
271; Callim. Hymn. Del. 206), and near her 
sacred lake; it was shadowed by a palm tree 
(cf. Od. vi. 152) and a laurel which sprang up 
for her shelter, and all the land put forth flowers 
in joy at the birth (Hymn. ad Apoll. Del. 119; 
Hat. ii. 170; Eur. Hec. 459, Ion, 918, I. T. 
1100; Callim. Hymn. Del. 260). Some addi- 
tions have grown partly out of the other name 
of the island, Ortygia (quail island): that Leto 
took the form of a quail in order to reach the 
island; or that her sister, Asteria, flying from 
the love of Zeus, was changed into a quail and 
then into the floating island which received 
Leto. Leto is most commonly taken to be the 
goddess of night (from Aav@dvew); hence she 
gives birth to light deities who come forth as it 
were from the womb of night, Apollo, Artemis 
(as moon-goddess), and Asteria, goddess of 
stars : with this view agree her epithets xvayd- 
memAos (dark-robed), wetArxos (gentle), and the 
expression that she is ‘kind to men and to the 
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immortal gods’ (Hes. Uh 407).—From their 
mother Apollo is frequently called Letotus or 
Latoius, and Artemis (Diana) Letota, Letots, 
Latois, or Latoé. 

Leuca (rd Aevicd), » town atthe extremity of 
the Tapygian promontory in Calabria, with a 
stinking fountain, under which the giants who 
were vanquished by Heracles are said to have 
been buried. The promontory is still called 
Capo di Leuca. (Strab. p. 281. 

eucae, Leuca (Acdca, Aeven: Lefke), a 
small town on the coast of Ionia, in Asia Minor, 
near Phocaea, built by the Persian general 
Tacheos in B. 6. $52, and remarkable as the scene 
of the battle between the consul Licinius Cras- 
sus and Aristonicus, in 181 (Diod. xy. 18; 
Strab. p, 646), 

Leucas or Leucadia (Acvids, Aeveadia: Aev- 
kddios: Santa Maura), an island in the Ionian 
sea, off the W. coast of Acarnania, about twenty 
miles in length, and from five to eight miles in 
breadth. It has derived its name from the 
numerous calcareous hills which cover its sur- 
face. It was originally united to the mainland 
at its NI. extremity by a narrow isthmus. 
Homer speaks of it as a peninsula, with a town 

» Nericus (Od. xxiv. 877). According to Strabo 
(p. 822) its first inhabitants were Teleboans and 
Leleges. Subsequently the Corinthians under 
Cypselus, between B. c. 665 and 625, founded a 
new town, called Deweas'in the NH. of the 
country near the isthmus, in which they settled 
1000 of their citizens, and to which they re- 
moved the inhabitants of Nericus, which lay a 
little to the W. of the new town. (Strab. 7. ¢. ; 
Thue, i. 80.) The Corinthians also cut a canal 
through the isthmus and thus converted the 
peninsula into on island, This canal was after- 
wards filled up by deposits of sand; and in the 
Peloponnesian war it was no longer ayailable 
for ships, which during that period were con- 
veyed across the isthmus on more than one 
occasion (Thue. iii, 81, iv. 8). The canal was 
opened again by the Romans (Livy, xxxiii. 17), 
At present the channel is dry in some parts, and 
has from three to four feet of water in others. 
The town of Leucas was a place of importance, 
and during the war between Philip and the 
Romans was at the head of the Acarnanian 
league, and the place where the meetings of the 
league were held. It was in consequence taken 
and plundered by the Romans, B.¢. 197. The 
remains of this town are still to be seen. The 
other towns in the island were Hellomenvm 
(‘EAA dpevor) on the SH. coast, and Phana (bapa), 
on the SW. coast.—At the 8. extremity of the 
island, opposite Cephallenia, was the celebrated 
promontory, variously called Leucas, Leucdtas, 
Leucdtes, or Leucdte (OC, Ducato), on which 
was a temple of Apollo, who hence had the 
surname of Leucadius (Verg. Aen. iii, 274; 
Propert, iii. 11, 69). At the annual festival of 
the god it was the custom to cast down a cri- 
minal from this promontory into the sea: to 
break his fall birds of all kinds were attached 
to him, and if he reached the sea uninjured, 
boats were ready to pick him up (Strab. p. 
462; Ov. Her. xv. 167, Drist. v. 2, 773 Cic. 
Tse. iv. 18, 41), This appears to have been 
an expiatory rite; and it gave rise to the well- 
known story that lovers leaped from this rock, 
in order to seek relief from the pangs of love. 
Thus Sappho is said to have leapt down from 
this rock, when in loye with Phaon; but this 
well-known story does not stand the test of 
examination, fora] : 

Laucé (Acveh), an island in the Euxine sea, 
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hear the mouth of the Borysthenes, sacred to 
Achilles.~{[Acuititnus Dromos.] 

Leuci, a people in the SE. of Gallia Belgica, 
8. of the Mediomatrici, between the Matrona 
and Mosella, Their chief town was Tullum 
(oul). (Caes. B. G. i. 40; Strab. p. 198.) 

Leuci Montes, called by the Romans Albi 
Montes, a range of mountains in the W. of 
Crete. [Ausr Montzs.] 

Leucippé. [Aucaruon.] 

Leucippides (Aeviimmldes), i.e. Phoebe and 
Hilaira, the daughters of Leucippus. They 
were priestesses of Athene and Artemis, and 
betrothed to Idas and Lynceus, the sons of 
Aphareus; but Castor and Pollux carried them 
off and married them, [Droscunt, p. 298, a. ] 

Leucippus (Aevxirros). 1. Son of Oenomaus. 
For details, see DapHnn.—2, Son of Perieres 
and Gorgophone, brother of Aphareus, and 
prince of the Messenians, was one of the Caly- 
donian hunters. By his wife Philodice, he had 
two daughters, Phoebe and Hilaira, usually 
called Lnvcipprpns. (Paus. iii. 26, 8; Ov. Met, 
viii. 806; Apollod. ii. 7, 8..—8, A Grecian philo- 
sopher, the founder of the atomic theory of the 
ancient philosophy, which was more fully deve- 
loped by Democritus. Where and when he was 
born we have no data for deciding. Miletus, 
Abdera, and Elis have been assigned as his birth. 
place ; the first, apparently, for no other reason 
than that it was the birthplace of several natural 
philosophers; the second, because Democritus 
came. from that town; the third, because he was 
looked upon as a disciple of the Eleatic school. 
The period when he lived is equally uncertain, 
He is called the teacher of Democritus. (Diog. 
Laért. ix. 80,84.) For the doctrines ascribed to 
him, see Dumooritus. 

Leucon (Acvxwv). 1, Son of Poseidon or 
Athamas and Themisto, and father of Erythrus 
and Evippe (Apollod. i. 9,2; Hyg. Fab. 157). 
—2, A powerful king of Bosporus, who reigned 
B. C. 898-858. He was in close alliance with the 
Athenians, to whom he gave the right of shipping 
corn without export duty before any others were 
supplied, and as in years of scarcity this gave 
them the means of obtaining a plentiful supply 
unattainable by other nations, the Athenians in 
return admitted him and his sons to the citizen- 
ship of Athens, with immunity from all liabilities 
of a citizen (Dem. Lept. p. 466, §§ 80, 88; Strab. 
p: 810; Diod. xiv. 93, xvi. 91).—8, An Athenian 
poet, of the Old Comedy, a contemporary of 
Aristophanes (Suid. s. v.; Athen. p. 848). 

Leuconium (Aevxdyvioy), a town in the island 
of Chios (Thue. viii, 24). 

Leucéndé (Aecvxovdn), daughter of Minyas, 
usually called Leucippe. [ALcATHOR.] 

Leucopetra Rees C. dell’ Arma), 
promontory in the SW. of Bruttium, on the 
Sicilian straits, and a few miles 8. of Rhegium, 
to whose territory it belonged (Strab. p. 259). 

Leucophrys (Aevidppus). 1, A city of Caria, 
in the plain of the Maeander, close to a curious 
lake of warm water, and having a temple of 
Artemis Leucophryne (Xen. Hell, iv. 8; Strab. 
p. 647; Tac, Ann. iii, 62).—2, A name given to 
the island of TenEDos, from its white cliffs. 

Leucophryné, [Lrucopnrys.] 

Leuciésia or Leucasia (Piana), a small island 
in the S. of the gulf of Paestum, off the coast of 
Lucania, and opposite the promontory Posidium, 
said to have been called after one of the Sirens 
(Strab. pp. 128, 252, 258). 

Leucosyri (Acvxdavpo, ie. White Syrians), 
was a name early applied by the Greeks to the 
inhabitants of Cappadocia, who were of the 
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Syrian race, in contradistinction to the Syrian 
tribes of a darker colour beyond the Taurus 
(Hat. i. 72, vil. 72; Strab. pp. 552, 737). After- 
wards, when Cappadoces came to be the common 
name for the people of S. Cappadocia, the word 
Leucosyri was applied specifically to the people 
in the N. of the country (aft. Pontus) on the 
coast of the Kuxine, between the rivers Halys 
and Iris: these are the White Syrians of Xeno- 
phon (Anab. v. 6). 

Leucdthéa (Acuico0éa), a sea goddess, was pre- 
viously Ino, the wife of Athamas. She was also 
regarded as a goddess of the dawn, and was 
nurse of Dionysus. [ATHAMAs; Martuta.] 

Leucothoé, daughter of the Babylonian king 
Orchamus and Hurynome, was beloved by 
Apollo. Her amour was betrayed by the jealous 
Clytia to her father, who buried her alive; 
whereupon Apollo metamorphosed her into an 
incense shrub. (Ov. Met. iv. 208.) 

Leuctra (ra Actxtpa: Lefka or Lefkra), a 
small town in Boeotia, on the road from Plataeae 
to Thespiae, memorable for the victory which 
Epaminondas and the Thebans here gained over 
Cleombrotus and the Spartans, B.c. 871 (Xen. 
Hell. vi. 4, 7; Diod. xv. 54; Paus. ix. 18, 3; 
Plut. Pelop. 20, 21). 

Leuctrum (Act«rpov). 1. Or Leuctra (Leftro), 
a town in Megsenia, on the E. side of the Mes- 
senian gulf, between Cardamyle and Thalama, 
on the small river Pamisus. The Spartans and 
Messenians disputed for the possession of it. 
(Strab. p. 360; Paus. iii. 21, 7.).—2. A town in 
Achaia, dependent on Rhypae (Strab. p. 387). 

Lexovii or Lexobii, a people in Gallia Lugdu- 
nensis, on the Ocean, W. of the mouth of the 
Sequana. Their capital was Noviomagus 
(Lisieux). (Caes. B. G. iii. 9,11; Strab. p. 189.) 

Liba (7) Ai8a), a city of Mesopotamia, between 
Nisibis and the Tigris (Pol. v. 51). 

Libanius (A:Bavos), a distinguished Greek 
sophist and rhetorician, was born at Antioch, 
on the Orontes, about a. p. 814, He studied at 
Athens, and afterwards set up a school of rhe- 
toric at Constantinople, which was attended by 
so large a number of pupils that it excited the 
jealousy of the other professors, who charged 
Libanius with being a magician, and obtained 
his expulsion from Constantinople about 346. 
He then went to Nicomedia, where he taught 
with equal success, but also drew upon himself 
an equal degree of malice from his opponents. 
After a stay of five years at Nicomedia, he was 
recalled to Constantinople. Eventually he took 
up his abode at Antioch, where he spent the 
remainder of his life. Here he received the 
greatest marks of favour from the emperor 
Julian, 362, and afterwards from Theodosius; 
but his enjoyment of life was disturbed by ill 
health, by misfortunes in his family, and more 
especially by the disputes in which he was in- 
cessantly involved, partly with rival sophists, 
and partly with the prefects. He was the 
teacher of St. Basil and St. Chrysostom, with 
whom he always kept up a friendly connexion ; 
for although a pagan and entirely devoted to the 
study of pagan literature, he made no difference 
between Christian and pagan pupils. The year 
of his death is uncertain, but from one of his 
epistles it is evident that he was alive in 391, 
and it is probable that he died a few years after, 
in the reign of Arcadius. The extant works of 
Libanius are: 1. Models for rhetorical exercises 
(TIpoyuuvacpatwy mapadelyuara). 2. Orations 
(Adyor), sixty-seven in number. 38. Declama- 
tions (MeAérau), z.e. orations on fictitious sub- 
jects, and descrintions of various kinds, fifty in 
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number. 4, A Life of Demosthenes, and argu- 
ments to the speeches of the same orator. 5, 
Letters (EmortoAal), of which a very large 
number is still extant. Many of these letters 
are extremely interesting, being addressed to 
men such as the emperor Julian, Athanasius, 
Basil, Gregory of Nyssa, and Chrysostom. The 
style of Libanius is superior to that of the other 
rhetoricians of the fourth century. He took 
the best orators of the classic age as his models, 
and we can often see in him the disciple and 
happy imitator of Demosthenes; but he is not 
free from affectation, and we rarely find in him 
that simplicity of style which constitutes the 
great charm of the best Attic orators. As far 
as the history of his age is concerned, some of 
his orations, and still more his epistles are of 
great value: such as the oration in which he re- 
lates the events of his own life; the eulogies on 
Constantius and Constans; the orations on 
Julian ; several orations describing the condition 
of Antioch, and those which he wrote against 
his professional and political opponents. The 
best edition of the orations and declamations is 
by Reiske, Altenburg, 1791-97, 4 vols. 8vo, and 
the best edition of the epistles is by Wolf, 
Amsterdam, 1738, fol. 

Libanus (6 AiBavos, rd AlBavoy: Heb. Le- 
banon, i.e. the White Mountain : Jehel Libnan}, 
a lofty and steep mountain range on the confines 
of Syria and Palestine, dividing Phoenice from 
Coele-Syria. It extends from above Sidon, 
about lat. 333° N., in a direction NNH. as far 
as about lat. 344°. Its highest summits are 
covered with perpetual snow (between Beirut 
and Tripoli it reaches a height of nearly 12,000 
feet); its sides were in ancient times clothed 
with forests of cedars, of which only scattered 
trees now remain, and on its lower slopes grow 
vines, figs, mulberries, and other fruits: its 
wines were highly celebrated in ancient times. 
It is considerably lower than the opposite range 
of AnTinrBaANus. In the Scriptures the word 
Lebanon is used for both ranges, and for either 
of them; but in classical authors the names 
Libanus and Antilibanus are distinctive terms, 
being applied to the W. and EH. ranges respec- 
tively. (Strab. pp. 742, 755; Ptol. v. 15.) 

Libarna or Libarnum, a town of Liguria on 
the Via Aurelia, NW. of Genua (Plin. iii. 49). 

Libentina or Libentina, a surname of Venus 
by which she is described as the goddess of 
pleasure (Varro, L. L. v. 6; Cic. N. D. ii. 28). 

Liber, or Liber Pater, a name frequently 
given by the Roman poets to the Greek Bacchus 
or Dionysus, who was accordingly regarded as 
identical with the Italian Liber. But the god 
Liber, and the goddess Libera were ancient 
Italian divinities, presiding over the cultivation 
of the vine and the fertility of the fields. It 
has been remarked before [p. 453, a] that there is 
a difference of opinion as to whether the culti- 
vation of the vine existed in Italy before the 
beginning of Greek colonisation in the eighth 
century B.c., or was introduced by Greek 
settlers. There is not much evidence either 
way. The fact that libations of milk existed 
in an old ritual instead of wine may point to a 
time when the people of Italy were herdsmen 
and had no vines, but it does not tell us at what 
date this was so. Whatever the truth may be, 
it is probable that the ceremonies at Lavinium 
mentioned by Varro (ap. August. C. D. vii. 21) 
belonged to Liber as an ancient Latin deity of 
fruitfulness in trees and nature generally, and 
eventually of vines in particular. He was wor- 
shipped probably by libations (whether Curtius 
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be correct or not in connecting his name with 
lubare) and with the images (oscilla) hung up 
in trees, which were symbols perhaps of human 
sacrifices in early times, and were continued 
when Liber was almost entirely confused with 
Dionysus (Verg. Georg. ii. 889; Dict. of Ant. 
art. Oscilla). It is not easy to determine whe- 
ther the connexion of Liber and Libera with 
Ceres was due to true Italian ritual or to Greek 
influence. A temple to these three divinities 
was yowed by the dictator, A. Postumius, in 
B.C. 496, and was built near the Cireus Flami- 
nius; it was afterwards restored by Augustus, 
and dedicated by Tiberius (Tac. Ann. ii. 49; 
Dionys. vi. 17); but this may possibly have been 
due to a growing tendency to identify Liber 
with Dionysus and Libera with Persephone, and 
so to connect both with Ceres=Demeter (Cic. 
N. D. ii. 24, 62). The union of Liber in some 
places with Jupiter as Jupiter Liber was pro- 
bably of older date [see p. 464, b]. Although the 
Greek Dionysus (as Bacchus) almost entirely 
took the place of the old Italian god, yet Liber 
was still recognised beside Bacchus with a cer- 
tain personality, just as Hercules existed in his 
Roman as well as in his Greek form. There is 
no doubt that, whatever the etymology, there 
was a disposition to connect Liber and after- 
wards Bacchus with freedom and free gifts, which 
might not unnaturally be ascribed to the wine- 
god. Hence on the festival of the Liberala, 
on March 17, the boys assumed the toga libera 
(Oy. Fast. iii. 871). For the festival see Dict. 
of Ant. art. Liberalia; it must be recollected 
that the Bacchanalia was a festival of Greek 
origin and did not belong to the Italian Liber. 
ibéra, [Lreer.] 

Libertas, the personification of Liberty, was 
worshipped at Rome as a divinity. A temple 
was erected to her on the Aventine by Tub. 
Sempronius Gracchus. Another was built by 
Clodius on the spot where Cicero’s house had 
stood. A third was erected after Caesar’s vic- 
tories in Spain. From these temples we must 
distinguish the Atrium Libertatis, which was in 
the N. of the Forum, towards the Quirinal. This 
building under the republic served as an office 
of the censors, and also contained tables with 
laws inscribed upon them. It was rebuilt by 
Asinius Pollio, and then became the repository 
of the first public library at Rome. (Liv. xxiv. 
16; Dio Cass. xxviii. 17, xliii. 44, xlvii. 25, Lxiii. 
29.)—Libertas is usually represented in works 
of art as a matron, with the pilleus or conical 
cap [Dict. of Ant. art. Pillews], the symbol of 
liberty, or a wreath of laurel. 

Libéthrides. [Liserurum.] 

Libethrius Mons (7d A:87Opiov opos), a moun- 
tain in Boeotia, a branch of Mt. Helicon, forty 
stadia from Coronea, possessing a grotto of the 
Libethrian nymphs, adorned with their statues, 
and vie Libethrias and Petra (Paus. 
ix. 84, 4). 

Libéthrum (Ac/BnOpov, ra AciBn Opa, ra AiBn- 
Opa), an ancient Thracian town in Pieria in 
Macedonia, on the slope of Olympus, and SW. 
of Dium, where Orpheus is said to have lived. 
This town and the surrounding country were 
sacred to the Muses, who were hence called 
Libéthrides ; and it is probable that the wor- 
ship of the Muses under this name was trans- 
ferred by Pierian Thracians from this place to 
Boeotia. (Strab. pp. 410, 471; Paus. ix. 80,9; 
Verg. Hcl. vii. 21; Liv. xliv. 5.) .. 

Libitina, an Italian divinity, who was ap- 
parently originally a goddess of the earth, and 
its delights, especially of gardens: hence she 
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was identified with Venus, who had gardens 
under her protection (Varro, R. R.i.1, 6, L. L. vi. 
20); and there was a temple of Venus, the Lucus 
Inbitinae. Possibly Libitina may have been 
a goddess of trees generally, including vines. 
Venus at any rate was included in the Vinala, 
though that may be due to other causes. As 
most goddesses of the earth were also goddesses 
of the underworld (e.g. Demeter and Isis; cf. 
also APHRODITE, p. 85,a), so Libitina was also 
goddess of the dead, and this attribute prevailed 
to the exclusion of all others, perhaps when 
her other attributes were transferred to Venus 
Libitina. As the goddess of the dead, when 
the Greek religion had influenced the Roman, 
she was sometimes identified with Persephone 
(Plut. Nem.12, Q. R. 23). Her temple at Rome 
in her grove (Lucus Libitinae) was a repository 
of everything necessary for burials, and persons 
might'there either buy or hire those things, 
Hence a person undertaking the burial of a per- 
son (an undertaker) was called libitinarius, and 
his business libitina ; hence the expression /7bi- 
tinam exercere, or facere, and libitina funeri- 
bus non sufficiebat (i.e. they could not all be 
buried). (Val. Max. v. 2,10; Liv. xl. 19, xli. 
21; Hor. Od. ii. 30, Sat. ii.6,19; Juv. xii. 121; 
Mart. viii. 48, x. 97.) According to an old 
regulation ascribed to Servius Tullius, partly 
intended to secure a register of deaths, it was 
ordained that for every person who died, a piece 
of money should be deposited in the temple of 
Libitina. Thus money was called lucar Libi- 
tinae, and hence Horace (Sat. ii. 6, 19) calls 
the unhealthy autumn ‘quaestus Libitinae.’ 
(Dionys. iv. 19; Suet. Nev. 39; Dict. of Ant. 
art. Lucar.) 

Libo, Scribonius, a plebeian family. 1. L., 
tribune of the plebs, B.c. 149, accused Ser. Sul- 
picius Galba on account of the outrages which 
he had committed against the Lusitanians. 


Coin of the Scribonian Gens. 

Obv., head of Fortuna; LIBO BONEVENT (Bonus Even- 
tus); rev., PUTEAL SCRIBON; an altar-like puteal with 
lyres and wreath, below which some trace a pair of 
tongs as symbol of Vulcan, god of lightning. 


[GauBa, No. 6.] It was perhaps this Libo who 
consecrated the Puteal Scribonianwm or Pu- 
teal Libonis, of which we so frequently read in 
ancient writers. The Puteal was an enclosed 
place in the Forum, near the Arcus Fabianus, 
and was so called from its being open at the 
top, like a puteal or well. It was dedicated in 
very ancient times, because the spot had been 
struck by lightning; it was subsequently re- 
paired and re-dedicated by Libo, who erected in 
its neighbourhood a tribunal for the praetor, in 
consequence of which the place was frequented 
by persons who had lawsuits, such as money- 
lenders and the like. (Comp. Hor. Sat. ii. 6, 35, 
Epist. i. 19, 8.) It appears on the coins of the 
Seribonian Gens.—2, L., the father-in-law of 
Sex. Pompey, the son of Pompey the Great. 
On the breaking out of the Civil war in 49, he 
naturally sided with Pompey, and was entrusted 
with the command of Etruria. Shortly after- 
wards he accompanied Pompey to’ Greece, and 
was actively engaged in the war that ensued. 
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On the death of Bibulus (48) he had the chief 
command of the Pompeian fleet. (Caes. B. C. 
iii. 15-24; Dio Cass. xli. 48.) In the civil wars 
which followed Caesar’s death, he followed the 
fortunes of his son-in-law, Sex. Pompey. In 40, 
Octavian married his sister, Scribonia, and this 
marriage was followed by a peace between the 
triumvirs and Pompey (89). When the war 
was renewed in 36, Libo for a time continued 
with Pompey, but, seeing his cause hopeless, he 
deserted him in the following year. In 34, he 
was consul with M. Antony. (Appian, B, C. v. 
52-78, 189; Dio Cass. xlix. 38.) 

Libon (Ai8wy), an Elean, the architect of the 
great temple of Zeus in the Altis at Olympia, 
about B.c. 450 (Paus. v. 10, 8). 

Libui, Libici or Lebicii (AcBéki01, AcBixol), a 
Gallic tribe in Gallia Transpadana who occu- 
pied the territory about the entrance to Val 
Sesia, and Val @ Aosta; their chief town was 
Vercellae (Pol. ii. 17; Ptol. iii. 1, 86; Liv. 
xxi. 88; Plin. iii. 128). 

Liburnia, a district of Illyricum, along the 
coast of the Adriatic sea, was separated from 
Istria on the NW. by the river Arsia, and from 
Dalmatia on the S. by the river Titius, thus 
corresponding to the W. part of Croatia, and 
the N. part of the modern Dalmatia. The 
country is mountainous and unproductive, and 
its inhabitants, the Liburni, supported them- 
selves chiefly by commerce and navigation, and 
also by piracy. They were skilful sailors, and 
they appear to have been the first people who 
had the sway of the waters of the Adriatic. 
They took possession of most of the islands of 
this sea as far as Coreyra, and had settlements 
even on the opposite coast of Italy. Their 
ships were remarkable for their swift sailing, 
and hence vessels built after the same model 
were called Liburnicae or Liburnae naves. 
(Livi. x. 2, xlii. 48; Caes. B.C. iii. 5; Hor. 
Eipod. i. 1; Dict. of Ant. art. Navis) The 
Liburnians were the first Illyrian people who 
submitted to the Romans. Being hard pressed 
by the Iapydes on the N. and by the Dalma- 
tians on the §., they sought the protection of 
Rome. Hence we find that many of their 
towns were immunes, or exempt from taxes. 
The islands of the coast were reckoned a part of 
Liburnia and are known as Liburnides or Li- 
burnicae Insulae. [ILLyricum.] 

Libya (A:Bvn), daughter of Epaphus and 
Memphis; from whom Libya (Africa) is said to 
have derived its name. By Poseidon she be- 
came the mother of Agenor, Belns, and Lelex. 
(Paus. i. 44, 3; Apollod. ii. 1, 4.) 

Libya (AcBvn : AiBves, Libyes). 1. The Greek 
name for the continent of Africa in general. 
{Arrica.]—2, L, Interior (A. 7 évrds), the 
whole interior of Africa, as distinguished from 
the well-known regions on the N. and NE. 
coasts.—3, Libya, specifically, or Libyae No- 
mos (A:Bdys vouds), a district of N. Africa, be- 
tween Egypt and Marmarica, so called because 
it once formed an Egyptian Nomos. It is. 
sometimes called Libya Exterior. (Plin. y. 39, 
50; Anayprus ; AFRICA.) 

Libyci Montes (7d A:Buxdy dpos: Jebel Sel- 
seleh), the range of mountains which form the 
-W. margin of the valley of the Nile. [Aneyprus.] 

Libycum Mare (7d A:Buidy wédayos), the 
part of the Mediterranean between the island of 
Crete and the N. coast of Africa (Strab. pp. 
122, 488). 


Libyphoenices (A:Bu@otvixes, ArBodolvires), 
a term applied to the people of those parts of | 
N, Africa in which the Phoenicians had founded | 
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colonies, and especially to the inhabitants of 
the Phoenician cities on the coast of the Cartha- 
ginian territory : it is derived from the fact that 
these people were a mixed race of the Libyan 
natives and the Phoenician settlers (Liy. xx. 
22; Diod. xx. 55). 

Libyssa (Ai8vcca: Herekeh 2), a town of Bi- 
thynia, in Asia Minor, on the N. coast of the 
Sinus Astacenus, W. of Nicomedia, celebrated 
as the place where the tomb of Hannibal was to 
be seen (Ptol. v. 1, 18; Plin. v. 148). 

Licates or Licatii, a people of Vindelicia on 
the E. bank of the river Licus or Licia (Lech), - 
one of the fiercest of the Vindelician tribes 
(Strab. p. 206). 

Lichades (Aryddes: Ponticones?), three small 
islands between Huboea and the coast of Loeris, 
called Scarphia, Caresa, and Phocaria. [See 
Liowas, No. 1.] 

Lichas (Aixas). 1. An attendant of Heracles, 
brought his master the poisoned garment which 
destroyed the hero. [See p. 400, a.] Heracles, 
in anguish and wrath, threw Lichas into the 
sea, and the Lichadian islands were believed to 
have derived their name from him. (Strab. pp. 
426, 447; Ov. Met. ix. 155.)—2. A Spartan, son 
of Arcesilaus, was proxenus of Argos, and is 
frequently mentioned in the Peloponnesian 
war. He was famous throughout Greece for 
his hospitality, especially in his entertainment 
of strangers at the Gymnopaedia. (Thue. v. 
14, 22, 76, viii. 18; Xen. Mem. i. 2, 61.) 

Licia or Licus. [Licates.] 

Licinia. 1. A Vestal virgin, accused of incest, 
together with two other Vestals, Aemilia and 
Marcia, B.c. 114. L. Metellus, the pontifex 
maximus, condemned Aemilia, but acquitted 
Licinia and Marcia. The acquittal of the two 
last caused such dissatisfaction that the people 
appointed L. Cassius Longinus to investigate 
the matter; and he condemned both Licinia and 
Marcia (Macrob. i. 10).—2, Wife of C. Sem- 

ronius Gra¢chus, the celebrated tribune.— 
3 Daughter of Crassus the orator, and wife of 
the younger Marius. 

Licinia Gens, a celebrated plebeian house, to 
which belonged C. Licinius Calvus Stolo, whose 
exertions threw open the consulship to the ple- 
beians. Its most distinguished families at a 
later time were those of Crassus, LucuLLus 
and Murrna. There were likewise numerous 
other surnames in the gens, which arealso given 
in their proper places. 

Licinius. 1. C. Licinius Calvus, surnamed 
Stolo, which he derived, it is said, from the care 
with which he dug up the shoots that sprang up 
from the roots of his vines (Varro, &. RB. i. 2), 
He brought the contest between the patricians 
and plebeians to a happy termination and thus 
became the founder of Rome’s greatness. He 
was tribune of the people from B.c. 376 to 367, 
and was faithfully supported in his exertions by 
his colleague L. Sextius. The laws which he 
proposed were: (1) That in future nomore con- 
sular tribunes should be appointed, but that 
consuls should be elected, one of whom should 
always be a plebeian. (2) That no one should 
possess more than 500 jugera of the public land, 
or keep upon it more than 100 head of large 
and 500 of small cattle. (3) A law regulating 
the affairs between debtor and creditor. (4) That 
the Sibylline books should be entrusted to a 
college of ten men (decemyiri), half of whom 
should be plebeians. (Dict. of Ant. art. Leges 
Liciniae.| These rogations were passed after 
a most vehement opposition on the part of the 
patricians, and L, Sextus was the first plebeian 
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who obtained the consulship, 366. Licinius 
himself was elected twice to the consulship, 364 
and 861. Some years later he was accused by 


M. Popilius Laenas of haying transgressed his | 


own law respecting the amount of public land 
which a person might possess. He was con- 
demned and sentenced to pay a heavy fine. 
(Liv. vi. 35, 42, vii.1, 9,16; Val. Max. viii. 6, 3.) 
—2. C, Licinius Macer, an annalistand an orator, 
was a man of praetorian dignity, who, when im- 
peached (66) of extortion by Cicero, finding that 
the verdict was against him, forthwith committed 
“suicide before the formalities of the trial were 
completed. His Annales commenced with the 
very origin of the city, and extended to twenty- 
one books at least; but how far he brought 
down his history, is unknown. (Val. Max. ix. 
12; Plut. Cic. 9; Cic. Brut. 82, 238, Legg. i. 7; 
Liv. iv. 7, vii. 9.) —8. C. Licinius Macer Calvus, 
son of the last, a distinguished orator and poet, 
was born in 82, and died about 47 or 46, in his 
85th or 86th year. His most celebrated oration 
was delivered against Vatinius, who was de- 
fended by Cicero, when he was only 27 years of 
age. So powerful was the effect produced by 
this speech, that the accused started up in the 
midst of the pleading, and passionately ex- 
claimed, ‘ Rogo vos, judices, num, si iste diser- 
tus est, ideo me damnari operteat ?’ His poems 
were full of wit and grace, and possessed sufii- 
cient merit to be classed by the ancients with 
those of Catullus. His elegies, especially that 
on the untimely death of his mistress Quintilia, 
have been warmly extolled by Catullus, Pro- 
pertius, and Ovid. Calvus was remarkable for 
the shortness of his stature, and hence the 
vehement action in which he indulged while 
pleading wasin such ludicrous contrast with his 
insignificant person, that even his friend 
Catullus has not been able to resist a joke, and 
has presented him to us as the ‘Salaputium 
disertum,’ ‘the eloquent Tom Thumb.’ (Cic. 
Brut. 82, 279, 283 ; Quint. x.1, 115: Catull. 96; 
Propert. ii. 19, 40; Ov. Am. iii. 9, 61.) 
Licinius, Roman emperor 4.D. 307-324, whose 
full name was Pusiius FLAvius GALERIUS 
VauERius Licintanus Licinrus. He was a 
Dacian peasant by birth, and the early friend 
and companion in arms of the emperor Galerius, 
by whom he was raised to the rank of Augustus, 
and invested with the command of the Hlyrian 
provinces at Carmentum, on the 11th of Novem- 
ber, A.D. 807. Upon the death of Galerius in 
811, he concluded a peaceful arrangement with 
Maximinus IL., in virtue of which the Helles- 
pont and the Bosporus were to form the boun- 
dary of the two empires. In 313 he married 
at Milan, Constantia, the sister of Constantine, 
and in the same year set out to encounter 
Maximinus, who had invaded his dominions. 
Maximinus was defeated by Licinius near 
Heraclea, and died a few months afterwards at 
Tarsus. Licinius and Constantine were now 
the only emperors, and each was anxidus to 
obtain the undivided sovereignty. Accordingly 
war broke out between them in 315. Licinius 
was defeated at Cibalis in Pannonia, and after- 
wards at Adrianople, and was compelled to 
purchase peace by ceding to Constantine 
Greece, Macedonia, and Illyricum. This peace 
lasted avout nine years, at the end of which 
time hostilities were renewed. The great battle 
of Adrianople (July, 828), followed by the re- 
duction of Byzantium, and a second great 
victory achieved near Chalcedon (September), 
placed Licinius at the mercy of Constantine, 
who, although he spared his life for the moment, 
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soon found a convenient pretext for putting him 
to death, 824. (Vict. Caes. 40, 41; Zosim. ii. 
7-28 ; Eutrop. x. 3.) 

Licinus. 1. A Gaul by birth, was taken 
prisoner in war, and became a slave of Julius 
Caesar, whose confidence he gained so much as 
to be made his dispensator or steward. Caesai 
gave him his freedom. He also gained the 
favour of Augustus, who appointed him in B.c. 
15 governor of his native country, Gaul. By 
the plunder of Gaul and by other means he 
acquired enormous wealth, and hence his name 
is frequently coupled with that of Crassus. He 
lived to see the reign of Tiberius. (Dio Cass. 
Liv. 21; Suet. Aug. 67; Juv. i. 109.) To this 
Licinus, and not, as the scholiast says, to the 
barber of Hor. A.P. 801, refers the couplet: 

Marmoreo tumulo Licinus jacet, at Cato parvo, 

Pompeins nullo ; quis putet esse deos ? 


and the answer, of later date: 


Saxa premunt Licinum : levat altum fama Catonem, 
Pompeium tituli : credimus esse deos. 


—2, Clodius Licinus, a Roman annalist, who 
lived about the beginning of the first century 
B.C., wrote the history of Ronfé from its capture 
by the Gauls to his own time (Suet. Gr. 20; 
Liv. xxix. 22). This Clodius is frequently con- 
founded with Q. Claudius Quadrigarius. [QuaD- 
ricaRius.|—3. L. Porcius Licinus, plebeian 
aedile, 210, and praetor 207, when he obtained 
Cisalpine Gaul as his province (Liv. xxvi. 6, 
xxvii. 46).—4. L. Porcius Licinus, praetor 193, 
with Sardinia as his province, and consul 184, 
when he carried on war against the Ligurians 
(Liv. xl. 84)—5, Poreius Licinus, a Roman 
poet, who probably lived in the latter part of 
the second century B.c. (Gell. xix. 9). 

Licymnia, spoken of by Horace (Od. ii. 12, 
18 seq.), is said by old commentators to be 
meant for Terentia, the wife of Maecenas, but 
itis unlikely that he should have ventured so 
to write about her, and the name is probably 
imaginary. 

Licymnius (Aicduvios). 1. Son of Electryon 
and the Phrygian slave Midea, and consequently 
half-brother of Alemene. He was married to 
Perimede, by whom he became the father of 
Oeonus, Argeus, and Melas. He was a friend 
of Heracles, whose son Tlepolemus slew him— 
according to some, unintentionally, and accoro- 
ing to others, in a fit of anger. (Pind. Ol. vii. 29 
Apollod. ii. 8,2: Paus. ii. 22, 8, iii. 15, 4.)—2, 
Of Chios, a dithyrambic poet, of uncertain date. 
Some writers place him before Simonides; but 
it is perhaps more likely that he belonged to 
the later Athenian dithyrambie school about 
the end of the fourth century B.c. (Ar. Rhet. iii. 
12; Athen. pp. 564, 608).—38. Of Sicily, a rhe- 
torician, pupil of Gorgias, and teacher of Polus 
(Plat. Phaedr. p. 267; Ar. Rhet. iii. 2, 18). 

Lidé (Af5n), a mountain of Caria, above 
Pedasus (Hdt. i. 175). 

Ligarius, Q., was legate, in Africa, of C. 
Considius Longus, who left him in command of 
the province, B.c. 50. Next year (49) Ligarius 
resigned the government of the province into 
the hands of L. Attius Varus. Ligarius fought 
under Varus against Curio in 49, and against 
Caesar himself in 46. After the battle of Thap- 
sus, Ligarius was taken prisoner at Adrumetum; 
his life was spared, but he was banished by 
Caesar. Meantime, a public accusation was 
brought against Ligarius by Q. Aelius Tubero. 
The case was pleaded before Caesar himself in 
the forum. Cicero defended Ligarius in a speech 
still extant, in which he niaintains that Ligarius 
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had as much claim to the mercy of Caesar as 
Tubero and Cicero himself. Ligarius was par- 
doned by Caesar, who was on the point of setsing 
out for the Spanish war. Ligarius joined the 
conspirators who assassinated Caesar in 44. 
Ligarius and his two brothers perished in the 
proscription of the triumyirs in 43. (Cic. pro 
Lig., ad Fam. vi. 13, ad Att. xiii. 12,19; App. 
B.C. ii. 118; Plut. Cic. 39, Brut. 11.) 

Liger or Ligéris (Loire), one of the largest 
rivers in Gaul, rises in M. Cevenna, flows 
through the territories of the Arverni, Aedui, and 
Carnutes, and falls into the Atlantic between 
the territories of the Namnetes and Pictones 
(Caes. B.G. vii. 5; Strab. p. 189; Tibull. i. 7, 
11; Lucan, i. 438), 

Ligitria (9 Avyuorikh, ) Avyvorivn), a dis- 
trict of Italy, was, in the tim2 of Augustus, 
bounded on the W. by the river Varus, and the 
Maritime Alps, which separated it from Trans- 
alpine Gaul; on the SE. by the river Macra, 
which separated it from Etruria; on the N. by 
the river Po, and on the S. by the Mare Ligusti- 
cum. The country is very mountainous and 
unproductive, as the Maritime Alps and the 
Apennines run through the greater part of it. 
The mountains run almost down to the coast, 
leaving only space sufficient for a road, which 
formed the highway from Italy to the S. of 
Gaul. The chief occupation of the inhabitants 
was the rearing and feeding of cattle. The 
numerous forests on the mountains produced 
excellent timber, which, with the other products 
of the country, was exported from Genua, the 
principal town of the country. The inhabitants 
were called by the Greeks Ligyes (Afyves) and 
Ligystini (Avyvorwol) and by the Romans 
Ligures (sing. Ligus, more rarely Ligur). It 
is probable that the Ligurians, like the Iberians, 
were remains of a people who occupied great 
partiof SW. Europe before the arrival of Aryan 
nations, and afterwards were gradually com- 
pressed into the strips of coastland in the S. of 
Gaul and N. of Italy. A part of the same 
race formed the native population of Corsica. 
The Greeks probably became acquainted with 
them first from the Samians and Phocaeans, 
who visited their coasts for the purposes of 
commerce; and so powerful were they con- 
sidered at this time that Hesiod names them, 
along with the Scythians and Ethiopians, as a 
great people (Hes. ap. Strab. p. 300). Tradi- 
tion also related that Heracles fought with the 
Ligurians on the plain of stones near Massilia 
(Aesch. ap. Strab. p. 183); and even a writer so 
late as Eratosthenes gave the name of Ligystice 
to the whole of the W. peninsula of Europe 
(cf. Hdt. v. 9; Thue. vi. 2; Strab. p. 203). So 
widely were they believed to be spread that the 
Ligyes in Germany and Asia were supposed to 
be a branch of the same people. The Ligurian 
tribes were divided by the Romans into Ligures 
Transalpini and Oisalpini. The tribes which 
inhabited the Maritime Alps were called in 
general Alpini, and also Capillati or Comati, 
from their custom of allowing their hair to 
grow long (Dio Cass. liy. 24; Lucan, i. 442), 
The tribes which inhabited the Apennines were 
called Montani. The names of the principal 
tribes were :—On the W. side of the Alps, the 
Satyrs or SALLUVvU, OxyBil, and DEcIATES; on 
the E. side of the Alps, the InrTEmELU, INGAUNI, 
and Apuanr near the coast, the VAGIENNI, 
Sanassi, and ‘[auRINI on the upper course of 
the Po, and the Laryi and Mariscr N. of the 
Po.—The Ligurians were small of stature, but 
strong, active and braye. In early times they 
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served as mercenaries in the armies of the 
Carthaginians, and subsequently they carried 
on a long and fierce struggle with the Romans, 
Their country was invaded for the first time by 
the Romans in B.c. 238; but itwas not tillafter 
the termination of the second Punic war and 
the defeat of Philip and Antiochus that the 
Romans were able to devote their energies to 
the subjugation of Liguria. It was many years, 
however, before the whole country was finally 
subdued. Whole tribes, such as the Apuani, 
were transplanted to Samnium, and their place 
supplied by Roman colonists. The country” 
was divided between the provinces of Gallia 
Narbonensis and Gallia Cisalpina; and in the 
time of Augustus and of the succeeding em- 
perors, the tribes in the mountains were placed 
under the government of an imperial procura- 
tor, called Procurator or Praefectus Alpiwm 
Maritimarum. It formed the 9th region. 
Under Diocletian the 11th region (Trans- 
padana) was included with the 9th under the 
single name Liguria, with Mediolanum (Milan) 
as its chief town. 

Ligusticum Mare, the name originally of the 
whole sea S. of Gaul and of the NW. of Italy, 
but subsequently only the E. part of this sea, 
or the Gulf of Genoa, whence later writers 
speak only of a Sinus Ligusticus (Strab. p, 122). 

Lilaea (AfAqa: ArAaeds), an ancient town in 
Phocis, near the sources of the Cephissus 
(Strab. p. 407; Paus. ix. 24, x. 88). 

Lilybaeum (AivAvBaov: Marsala), a town in 
the W. of Sicily, with an excellent ‘harbour, 
situated on a promontory of the same name (C. 
Boeo or di Marsala), opposite to the Prom. 


Coin of Lilybaeum. 
Obv., head of Apollo; rev., AIAYBAITAN; Lyrs. 


Hermaeum or Mercurii (C. Bon) in Africa, the 
space between the two being the shortest dis- 
tance between Sicily and Africa. The town of 
Lilybaeum was founded by the Carthaginians 
about B.c. 397, and was made the principal Car- 
thaginian fortress in Sicily. It was surrounded 
by massive walls and by a trench 60 feet wide 
and 40 feet deep. On the destruction of Seli- 
nus in 249, the inhabitants of the latter city 
were transplanted to Lilybaeum, which thus 
became still more powerful. Lilybaeum was 
besieged by the Romans in the first Punic war, 
but they were unable to take it ; and they only 
obtained possession of it by the treaty of peace. 
Under the Romans Lilybaeum continued to be 
a place of importance. At Marsala, which 
occupies only the S. half of the ancient town, 
there are the ruins of a Roman aqueduct, and a 
few other ancient remains. (Pol. i. 42; Strab. 
pp. 122, 265; Diod. v. 2, xiii. 54.) 

Limaea, Limia, Limius, Belion (Lima), a 
river in Gallaecia in Spain, between the Durius 
and the Minius, which flowed into the Atlantic 
Ocean. It was also called the river of Forget- 
fulness (6 rs AnOns, Flumen Oblivionis) ; and 
it is said to have been so called, because the 
Turduli and the Celts on one occasion lost here 
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their commander, and forgot the object of their 
expedition. This legend was so generally be- 
lieved that it was with difficulty that Brutus 
Callaicus could induce his soldiers to cross the 
river when he inyaded Gallaecia, B.c. 136. On 
the banks of this river dwelt a small tribe called 
Limici. (Strab. p. 153; Pin. iv. 115; Sil. Ital. 
i. 235, xvi. 476: Plut. Q. BR. 34.) 

Limenia (Aiwevia: Limna), a townof Cyprus, 
a little S. of Soli (Strab. p. 683). 

Limites Romani, the name of a continuous 
series of fortifications, consisting of castles, 
walls, earthen ramparts, and the like, which the 
Romans erected along the Rhine and the 
Danube, to protect their possessions from the 
attacks of the Germans. [GERMANIA; RHABTIA. ] 

Limnae (Aluya, Aiaios). 1. A town in 
Messenia, on the frontiers of Laconia, with a 
temple of Artemis, who was hence surnamed 
Limnatis. This temple was common to the 
people of both countries; and the outrage 
which the Messenian youth committed against 
some Lacedaemonian maidens, who were sacri- 
ficing at this temple, was the occasion of the 
first Messenian war. Limnae was situated in 
the Ager Dentheliatis, which district was a 
subject of constant dispute between the Lace- 
daemonians and Messenians after the re- 
establishment of the Messenian independence 
by Epaminondas. (Strab. p. 257; Paus. fii. 2, 
6, iv. 81,3; Tac. Ann. iv. 48.)—2, A town in 
the Thracian Chersonesus on the Hellespont, 
founded by the Milesians.—3, See Sparra. 

Limnaea (Aimvata: Aiuvatos), a town in Acar- 
nania, on the road from Argos Amphilochicum 
to Stratos, and near the Ambracian gulf, on 
which it had a harbour (Thue. ii. 80; Pol. v. 5). 

Limonum. [Pictonzs.] 

Limyra (ra Aluvpa: Ru. N. of Phineka ?), a 
city in the SE. of Lycia, on the river Limyrus, 
twenty stadia from its mouth (Strab. p. 666; 
Ov. Met. ix. 646). 

Limyrus (Alfuvpos: Phineka?), a river of 
Lycia, flowing into the bay W. of the Sacrum 
Promontorium (Phineka Bay): navigable as 
far up as Limyra. Recent travellers differ as 
to whether the present river Phinmeka is the 
Limyra or its tributary the Arycandus. (Strab. 
p. 666; Plin. vy. 100.) 

Lindum (Lincoln), a town of the Coritani, in 
Britain, on the road from Londinium to Ebora- 
cum, and a Roman colony. The modern name 
Lincoln has been formed out of Lindum 
Colonia. (Ptol. ii. 3, 80.) 

Lindus (Aivdos: Alydi0s : Lindo, Ru.), op the 
E. side of the island of Rhodes, was one of the 
most ancient Dorian colonies on the Asiatic 
coast. It is mentioned by Homer (JI. ii. 656), 
with its kindred cities, Ialysus and Camirus. 
These three cities, with Cos, Cnidus, and Hali- 
carnassus, formed the original Hexapolis, in the 
SW. corner of Asia Minor. Lindus stood upon 
a mountain in a district abounding in vines and 
figs, and had two celebrated temples, ,one of 
Athene surnamed Awdia, and one of Heracles. 
It was the birthplace of Cleobulus, one of the 
seven wise men, to whom is ascribed the 
‘swallow-song’ which the boys of Lindus used 
to sing when they went round collecting gifts at 
the return of summer (Athen. p. 860). It re- 
tained much of its consequence even after the 
foundation of Rhodes. [Ruopus.] Inscriptions 
of importance have been found in its Acropolis. 
(Hab. ii. 182; Diod. v. 58, xii. 75; Strab. p. 655.) 

Lingones, 1. A powerful people in Trans- 
alpine Gaul, whose territory extended from the 
foot of Mt. Vogesus and the sources of the Ma- 
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trona and Mosa, N. as far as the Treviri, and S. 
as far as the Sequani, from whom they were © 
separated by the river Arar. The emperor Otho 
gave them the Roman franchise. Their chief 
town was Andematurinum, afterwards Lingones 
Langres). (Caes. B. G. iv. 10; Pol. ii. 19, 9; 
Lucan, i. 895; Strab. p. 198, who, however, 
seems to be mistaken in placing the Medioma- 
trici, instead of the Leuci, next to the Lingones.) 
—2. A branch of the above-mentioned people, 
who migrated into Cisalpine Gaul along with 
the Boii, and shared the fortunes of the latter. 
(Bort.] They dwelt E. of the Boii as far as the 
Adriatic sea in the neighbourhood of Ravenna. 
(Pol. ii. 17; Liv. v. 35.) 

Linternum. [Lirernum.] 

Linus (Aivos), is represented in mythology as 
a hero whose early death is lamented in a dirge, 
‘the song of Linus,’ which was sung as a har- 
vest song as early as the time of Homer (Ji. 
xviii. 570). Although he was clearly originally 
a harvest deity, yet his connexion with the 
song gives him in mythology a musical paren- 
tage, and he is described inthe Argive tradition 
as the son of Apollo by Calliope, or by Psama- 
the daughter of the king of Argos. The Theban 
tradition makes him the son of Urania, and his 
father is Amphimarus, son of ‘Poseidon, which 
points to an earlier or ‘ Pelasgian’ origin. 
(Paus. i. 48, 7, ii. 19, 7, ix. 29, 8.) Argive tra- 
dition related, that Linus was exposed by his 
mother after his birth, and was brought up by 
shepherds, but was afterwards torn to pieces by 
dogs. Psamathe’s grief at the occurrence be. 
trayed her misfortune to her father, who con- 
demned her to death. Apollo, indignant at the 
father’s cruelty, visited Argos with a plague ; 
and, in obedience to an oracle, the Argives en- 
deayoured to propitiate Psamathe and Linus 
by means of sacrifices. Matrons and virgins 
sang dirges which were called Afvo., and the 
festival was called Arneis because Linus had 
grown up among lambs. According to the 
Boeotian tradition Linus was killed by Apollo, 
because he had ventured upon a musical contest 
with the god ; and every year, before sacrifices 
were offered to the Muses, a funeral sacrifice 
was offered to him, and dirges (Aivo.) were sung 
in his honour. A somewhat similar, but later, 
tradition makes him teach Heracles, who 
struck him with a lyre when he was reproved, 
and killed him. (Theocr. xxiv. 103; Diod. iii. 
67; Apollod. ii. 4,9; Athen. p. 164.) His tomb 
was claimed by Argos and by Thebes, and like- 
wise by Chalcis in Euboea. (Hes. ap. Clem. 
Alex. p. 830; Apollod. i. 8, 2; Paus. ii. 19, 75 
Verg. Hcl. iv. 57.) In the myth of Linus, 
which in some respects resembles those of 
Hyacinthus, Adonis, and Glaucus, the death of 
the vegetation under the hot summer sun 
seems to be symbolised. Linus as a god of 
vegetation became identified with the vegeta- 
tion itself, and especially the corn, and it is 
likely enough that in the earliest rites there 
were sacrifices such as belonged to many primi- 
tive harvest superstitions; but the song only 
remained. Among shepherds he was in the same 
manner invoked to give increase of lambs. 

Lipara and Liparenses Insulae. (AroLtAn.] 

Liparis (Afzapis), a small river of Cilicia, 
flowing past Soloé (Plin, y. 98). 

Liquentia (Livenza), a river in Venetia in 
the N. of Italy between Altinum and Concordia, 
which flowed into the Sinus Tergestinus (Serv. 
ad Aen. ix. 679). 

Liris (Garigliano), more anciently called 
Clanis, or Glanis, one of the principal rivers 
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in central Italy, rises in the Apennines W. of 
lake Fucinus, flows first through the territory 
of the Marsi in a SH.-ly direction, then turns 
SW. near Sora, and at last flows SE. into the 
Sinus Caietanus near Minturnae, forming the 
boundary between Latium and Campania. Its 
stream, except where its course was winding 
and tranquil, was sluggish; whence the ‘ Liris 
quieta aqua’ and the ‘taciturnus amnis’ (Hor. 
Od. i, 31, 8; cf. Sil. It. iv. 848). 

Lissus (Aicods: Alootos, Aicoevs). 1. (Ales- 
sio), a town in the S. of Dalmatia, at the mouth 
of the river Drilon, founded by Dionysius of 
Syracuse, B.c. 885. It was situated on a hill 
near the coast, and possessed a strongly fortified 
acropolis, called Acrolissus, which was con- 
sidered impregnable. The town afterwards fell 
into the hands of the Ilyrians, and was eventu- 
ally colonised by the Romans. (Diod. xy. 18; 
Pol. ii. 12; Strab. p. 816; Caes. B.C. iii. 26.)— 
2. A small river in Thrace, W. of the Hebrus. 

Lista (S. Anatoglia), a town of the Sabines, 
S. of Reate, is said to have been the capital of 
the Aborigines, from which they were driven 
out by the Sabines (Dionys. i. 14). 

Lita (Litant), a river of Syria which rises in 
Antilibanus, near Heliopolis (Baalbec), and 
flows into the sea a little N. of Tyre. It is some- 
times wrongly called Leontes. (Ptol. v. 15.) 

Litana Silva (Silva di Luge), a large forest 
on the Apennines in Cisalpine Gaul, SE. of 
Mutina, in which the Romans were defeated 
by the Gauls, B.c. 216 (Liv, xxiii. 24, xxxiv. 22). 

Liternum or Linternum (Patria), a town on 
the coast-of Campania, at the mouth of the 
river Clanius or Glanis, which in the lower part 
ofits course takes the name of Liternus (Patria 
or Clanio), and which flows through a marsh 
to the N. of the town called Literna Palus. 
The town was made a Roman colony B.c. 194, 
and was recolonised by Augustus. It was to 
this place that the elder Scipio Africanus 
retired when the tribunes attempted to bring 
him to trial, and here he is said to-have_ died, 
His tomb was shown at Liternum; but some 
maintained that he was buried in the family 
sepulchre near the Porta Capena at Rome. 
(Strab. p. 248; Liy. xxxii. 29, xxxvil. 52; Sen. 
Hip. 86; Val. Max. v. 8, 1.) 

Lityerses (A:tvépons), was said to have been 
the son of Midas who dwelt at Celaenae in 
Phrygia, and compelled all strangers who came 
past his fields to work at his harvest, but if 
they failed to surpass him in his work he cut 
off their heads and hid their bodies in the 
sheayes, over which a harvest-song was sung. 
Heracles vanquished him in reaping and slew 
him, and his memory was preserved in a har- 
vest-song called Lityerses. (Schol. ad Theocr. x. 
41; Athen. pp. 615, 619: Hustath. ad Hom. p. 
1164; Pollux, iv. 54; Suid. s. v.; cf. Linus.) 
The myth points to superstitions apparent in 
the folk-lore of many countries, of which some 
remnants still exist. Lityerses was, no doubt, 
originally a god of the corn to whom human 
sacrifice was made, possibly in some places.the 
sacrifice of anyone who chanced to pass when 
the last sheaf was cut. This sacrifice, in a 
less savage generation, was replaced by a figure 
placed in the last sheaf, or by the last sheaf 
itself made up more or less in the shape of a 
human figure, such as still is the bundle of 
corn from the last sheaf called ‘the maiden’ in 
parts of Scotland. The old ‘Lityerses’ song 
remained, and the myth of his contests and his 
death was invented to account for this custom ; 
for it must be recollected that the victim sacri- 
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ficed to the harvest god, whether a human being 
or an animal or a dummy figure, would repre- 
sent for the time being the corn-deity himself. 
Livia. 1. Sister of M. Livius Drusus, the 
celebrated tribune, B.c. 91, was married first to 
M. Porcius Cato, by whom she had Cato Uti- 
censis, and subsequently to Q. Servilius Caepio, 
by whom she had a daughter, Servilia, the 
mother of M. Brutus, who killed Caesar.—2. 
Livia Drusilla, the daughter of Livius Drusus 
Claudianus [Drusus, No. 8], was married first 
to Tib. Claudius Nero: and afterwards to 
Augustus, who compelled her husband to 
divorce her, B.c. 88. She had already borne 
her husband one son, the future emperor 
Tiberius, and at the time of her marriage with 
Augustus was six months pregnant with 
another, who subsequently received the name 
of Drusus. She never had any children by 
Augustus, but she retained his affection till his 
death. It was generally believed that she caused 
C. Caesar and L. Caesar, the two grandsons of 


Livia. 


Augustus, to be poisoned, in order to secure the 
succession of her own children, though no 
evidence against her was alleged except that 
their death was convenient for her schemes 
(Tac. Ann. i. 8,10; Vell. Pat. ii. 101, 102; Dio 
Cass. ly. 11). If she was unscrupulous in the 
pursuit of her objects, she deserves credit for 
councils ef clemency both to Augustus and 
Tiberius (Dio Cass. lvi. 47, lviii. 2; Vell. Pat. 
ii. 180). On the accession of her son Tiberius 
to the throne, she at first attempted to obtain 
an equal share in the government; but this the 
jealous temper of Tiberius would not brook. 
He commanded her to retire altogether from 
public affairs, and soon displayed even hatred 
towards her. When she was on her death-bed 
he refused to visit her. She died in s.p. 29, at 
the age of 82 or 86. Tiberius took no part in 
the funeral rites, and forbade her consecration, 
which had been proposed by the senate, but 
was not carried out till the reign of Claudius, 
(Tac. Ann. y. 1,2; Dio Cass. lx. 5; Suet. T7b, 
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50, 51.)—8. Or Livilla, the daughter of Drusus | 


senior and Antonia, and the wife of Drusus 
junior, the son of the emperor Tiberius. She 
was seduced by Sejanus, who persuaded her to 
poison her husband, a.p. 28. Her guilt was not 
discovered till the fall of Sejanus, eight years 
afterwards, 81. (Suet. Claud.1; Tac. Ann. il. 43, 
84, iv. 1, vi. 2.).—4, Julia Livilla, daughter of 
Germanicus and Agrippma. [Juura, No. 7.] 

Livia Gens, plebeian, but one of the most 
illustrious houses among the Roman nobility. 
The Livii obtained eight consulships, two cen- 
sorships, three triumphs, a dictatorship, and a 
mastership of the horse. The most distin- 
guished families are those of Drusus and 
SALINATOR. 

Livius, T., the Roman historian, was born 
at Patavium (Padua), in the N. of Italy, B.c. 59. 
The greater part of his life appears to have 
been spent in Rome, but he returned to his 
native town before his death, which happened 
at the age of 76, in the fourth year of Tiberius, 
A.D.17. (Mart. i. 61, 3; Plut. Caes. 47; Huseb. 
Chron. 1958, 2088; Sen. Hp. 100, 9; Quint. x. 
1, 39.) His literary talents secured the pa- 
tronage and friendship of Augustus; he became 
a person of consideration at court, and by his 
advice Claudius, afterwards emperor, was in- 
duced in early life to attempt historical compo- 
sition (Liv. iv 29; Tac. Ann. iv. 84; Suet. 
Claud. 417). Eventually, his reputation rose 
so high and became so widely diffused, that a 
Spaniard travelled from Cadiz to Rome solely 
for the purpose of beholding him, and having 
gratified his curiosity in this one particular, 
immediately returned home (Plin. Hp. ii. 38). 
The great and only extant work of Livy is a 
History of Rome, termed by himself Annales 
(xliii. 18), extending from the foundation of the 
city to the death of Drusus, B.c. 9, comprised in 
142 books. Of these 35 have descended to us; 
but of the whole, with the exception of two, we 
possess Hpitomes, which must have been drawn 
up by one who was well acquainted with his 
subject. By some they have been ascribed to 
Livy himself, by others to Florus; but. there is 
nothing in the language or context to warrant 
either of these conclusions; and external evi- 
dence is altogether wanting. Fxom the cir- 
cumstance that a short introduction or preface 
is found at the beginning of books i., xxi. and 
xxxi., and that each of these marks the commence- 
ment of an important epoch, the whole work 
has been divided into decades, containing ten 
books each. ‘This arrangement was of a later 
date, and cannot be traced earlier than _Vic- 
torianus. Livy himself speaks merely of books 
(x. 81, xxi. 1), The first decade (books ix.) is 
entire. It embraces the period from the foun- 
dation of the city to the year B.c. 294, when the 
subjugation of the Samnites may be said to have 
been completed. The second decade (books 
xi-xx.) is altogether lost. It embraced the 
pericd from 294 to 219, comprising an aceount, 
among other matters, of the invasion of Pyrrhus 
and of the first Punic war. The third decade 
(books xxi—xxx.) is entire. It embraces the 
period from 219 to 201, comprehending the 
whole of the second Punic war. The fourth 
decade (books xxxi—xl.) is entire, and also one- 
half of the fifth (books xli—xly.). These 15 
books embrace the period from 201 to 167, and 
develop the progress of the Roman arms in 
Cisalpine Gaul, in Macedonia, Greece, and Asia, 
ending with the triumph of Aemilius Paulus. 
Of the remaining books nothing remains except 
inconsiderable fragments, the most notable 
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being a few chapters of the 91st book, concern. 
ing the fortunes of Sertorius. The composition 
of such a-vast work necessarily occupied many 


-years; and we find indications which throw 


some light upon the epochs when different sec- 
tions were composed. Thus in book i. (ec, 19) 
itis stated that the temple of Janus had been 
closed twice only since the reign of Numa, for 
the first time in the consulship of T. Manlius 
(B.c. 285), a few years after the termination of 
the first Punic war; for the second time by 
Augustus Caesar, after the battle of Actium, in 
29. But we know that it was shut again by 
Augustus after the conquest of the Canta- 
brians, in 25; and hence it is evident that the 
first book must have been written between the 
years 29 and 25. Moreover, since the last book 
contained an account of the death of Drusus, it 
is evident that the task must have been spread 
over 17 years, and probably occupied a much 
longer time.—The style of Livy may be pro- 
nounced almost faultless. The narrative flows 
on in a calm but strong current; the diction 
displays richness without heaviness, and sim- 
plicity without tameness. There is, moreover, 
a distinctness of outline and a warmth of 
colouring in all his delineations, whether of 
living men in action, or of things inanimate, 
which never fail to call up the whole scene 
before our eyes. (For the verdict of antiquity 
see Sen. Suas. vi. 21; Tac. Agr. 10; Quint. x, 
1, 101.)—In judging of the merits of Livy as a 
historian, we are bound to ascertain, if possible, 
the end which he proposed to himself. No one 
who reads Livy with attention can suppose that 
he ever conceived the project of drawing up a 
critical history of Rome. His aim was to offer 
to his countrymen a clear and pleasing narra- 
tive, which, while it gratified their vanity, should 
present what he honestly believed himself to be 
a true account, or, at least, not improbable. To 
effect this purpose he studied with care the 
writings of some of his more celebrated prede- 
cessors on Roman history. Where his authorities 
were in accordance with each other, he generally 
rested satisfied with this agreement; where 
their testimony was irreconcileable, he was con- 
tent to point out their want of harmony, and 
occasionally to offer an opinion on their com- 
parative credibility, Butin no case did he ever 
dream of ascending fo the fountain head, He 
never attempted. to test the accuracy of his 
authorities by examining monuments of remote 
antiquity, of which not a few were accessible to 
every inhabitant of the metropolis. Thus, it is 
perfectly clear that he had never read the 
Leges Regiae, nor the Commentaries of Servius 
Tullius, nor even the Licinian Rogations; and 
that he had never consulted the vast collection 
of decrees of the senate, ordinances of the 
plebs, treaties, and other state papers, which 
were preserved in the city. Nay, more, he did 
not always consult even all the authors to whom 
he might have resorted with advantage, such as 
Fabius Pictor and Piso. And eyen those 
writers whose authority he followed he did not 
use in the most judicious manner. His chief 
authorities, where he had not Polybius as his 
guide, were Valerius Antias (whom he does 
not at first mistrust; see p. 73), Licinius Macer, 
Claudius Quadrigarius, Coelius Antipater (espe- 
cially for the Hannibalian war), and Aelius 
Tubero; and in some cases his acceptance of 
conflicting accounts has led to inconsistencies. 
Other mistakes also have been noticed, arising 
from his never having acquired even the ele- 
ments of the military art, of jurisprudence, or 
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of political economy, and from imperfect know- 
ledge of geography. But while we fully ac- 
knowledge these defects in Livy, we cannot 
admit that his general good faith has ever been 
impugned with any show of justice. We are 
assured (Tac. Ann. iv. 84) that he was fair and 
liberal upon matters of contemporary history ; 
we know that he praised Cassius and Brutus, 
that his character of Cicero was a high eulogium, 
and that he spoke so warmly of the unsuccess- 
ful leader in the great Civil war, that he was 
sportively styled a Pompeian by Augustus. It 
is true that in recounting the domestic strife 
which agitated the republic for nearly two cen- 
turies, he represents the plebeians and their 
leaders in the most unfavourable light. But 
this arose, not from any wish to pervert the 
truth, but from ignorance of the exact relation 
of the contending parties. It is manifest that 
he neyer can separate in his own mind the 
spirited plebeians of the infant commonwealth 
from the base and venal rabble whieh thronged 
the forum in the days of Marius and Cicero; 
while in like manner he confounds those bold 
and honest tribunes who were the champions 
of liberty with such men as Saturninus or 
Sulpicius, Clodius or Vatinius. The modern 
tendency to treat Livy in Roman history which 
has passed beyond the legendary period as an 
authority who may be lightly set aside when he 
does not agree with an adopted theory cannot 
be too strongly condemned. A conspicuous 
instance of this—and there are others—is the 
hasty rejection of his account of Hannibal’s 
descent into Italy, which more scientific investi- 
gation has shown to be in all probability correct 
[see p. 880, b].— There remains one topic to which 
we must advert. We are told by Quintilian 
(i. 5, § 56, viii. 1, § 3) that Asinius Pollio had 
remarked a certain Patavinity in Livy. Scholars 
have given themselves a vast deal of trouble to 
discover what this term may indicate, and 


various hypotheses have been propounded; but 


if there is any truth in the story, it is-evident 
that Pollio must have intended to censure some 
provincial peculiarities of expression, which we, 
at all events, are in no position to detect. 
Editions of the text of Livy are by Madvig, 1866, 
1876; H. J. Miiller, 1881; with commentaries, 
by Drakenborch, 1746; Weissenborn, 1878. 
-Livius Andronicus. [ANnpRonIcUus.] 

Lix, Lixa, Lixus (Ali, Alta, Altos: Al- 
Araish), a city on the W. coast: of Mauretania 
Tingitana, in Africa, at the mouth of a river of 
the same name; it was a place of some com- 
mercial importance. 

Locri, sometimes called Locrenses by the 
Romans, the inhabitants of Locris (7 Aoxpis), 
were an ancient people in Greece, said to be 
descended from the Leleges, with which some 
Hellenic tribes were intermingled at a very 
early period. They were, however, in Homer’s 
time regarded as Hellenes; and according to 
tradition even Deucalion, the founder of the 
Hellenic race, was said to have lived in Locris, 
in the town of Opus or Cynos. In historical 
times the Locrians were divided into two dis- 
tinct tribes, differing from one another in cus- 
toms, habits, and civilisation. Of these the 
Eastern Locrians, called Epicnemidii and 
Opuntii, who dwelt on the E. coast of Greece, 
opposite the island of Euboea, were the more 
ancient and more civilised; while the Western 
Locrians, called Ozolae, who dwelt on the Cor- 
inthian gulf, were a colony of the former, and 
were more barbarous. Homer mentions only 
the HK. Locrians. (Zl, ii. 527-585 ; Pind. Ol. ix. 
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63; Thuc. i.5; Strab. pp. 822, 425.) Ata later 
time there was no connexion between the 
Eastern and Western Locrians; and in the 
Peloponnesian war we find the former siding 
with the Spartans, and the latter with the 
Athenians.—1l. ‘Eastern Locris, extended from 
Thessaly and the pass of Thermopylae along 
the coast to the frontiers of Boeotia, and was 
bounded on the W. by the mountain range of 
Cnemis, Ptoum, and Messapium, which sepa- 
rated their country from Doris and Phocis. 
The inhabitants were called indifferently Locri 
Epicnémidii (Emevnyytdio), from the fact of 
their. dwelling by Mt. Cnemis, and Locri 
Opuntii from their chief town, Opus. The 
latter name was most commonly used in his- 
torical times; the former is sometimes written 
Hypocnemidii (‘Yroxvyuidio1). It has often, but 
erroneously, been supposed that the name 
Epicnemidii denoted those who dwelt in the N, 
of Locris, and the name Opuntii those who dwelt 
in the S. Locris was a fertile and cultivated 
strip of land. In 456 the Locrians became per- 
force allies of Athens, but followed the lead of 
Thebes in the Peloponnesian war, and again in 
the Theban wars with Sparta in 895 and 370. 
Ajax, son of Oileus, was the national hero of the 


Coin of Locri Opuntii. 
Obv.. head of Persephone; rev., ONONTIQN; Ajax, son of 
Oileus, as a warrior. 


Opuntian Locrians [Agsax, 2].—2, Western 
Locris, or the country of the Locri Ozélae 
(O¢éAam), was bounded on the N. by Doris, ov 
the W. by Aetolia, on the E. by Phocis, and on. 
the S. by the Corinthian gulf. The origin of 
the name of Ozolae is uncertain, The ancients 
derived it from d¢ew ‘to smell,’ on account of 
the undressed skins worn by the inhabitants, or 
on account of the great quantity of asphodel, 
that grew in their country, or from the stench 
arising from mineral springs, beneath which 
the centaur Nessus is said to have been buried 
(Paus. x. 88, 1; Strab. p. 427); or from do, 
vine-branches. The country is mountainous, 
and for the most part unproductive. Mt. Corax 
from Aetolia, and Mt. Parnassus from Phocis, 
occupy the greater part of it. The Locri 
Ozolae resembled their neighbours, the Aeto- 
lians, both in their predatory habits and in 
their mode of warfare. They were divided into 
several tribes, and are described by Thucydides 
as arude and barbarous people, even in the Pe- 
loponnesian war. From B.c. 315 they belonged 
to the Aetolian League. (Thue. i. 5, iti. 94; Pol. 
xviii. 80.) Their chief town was AMPHISSA. 
Locri Epizephyrii (Aoxpo) ’EmCepdpior: 
Motta di Burzano), one of the most ancient 
Greek cities in Lower Italy, was situated in the 
SE. of Bruttium, N. of the promontory of 
Zephyrium, from which it was said to have 
derived its surname Epizephyrii, though others 
suppose this name given to the place simply 
because it lay to the W. of Greece. It was 
founded by the Locrians from Greece, B.C. 633. 
Strabo expressly says that it was founded by the 
Ozolae, and not by the Opuntii, as most writers 
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related: but his statement is not so probable 
as the common one. (Pind. Ol. x. 18, xi. 19; 
Strab. p. 259; Paus. iii. 19,12; Pol. xii. 5-12; 
Verg. Aen. iii. 899). The inhabitants regarded 
themselves as descendants of Ajax Oileus ; and 


as he resided at the town of Naryx-among the 


Opuntii, the poets gave the name of Narycia to 
Locris (Ov. Met. xv. 705), and called the 
founders of the town the Narycit Locri (Verg. 
Aen. iii. 399). For the same reason the pitch 
of Bruttium is frequently called Narycia (Verg. 
Georg. ii. 438). Locri was celebrated for the 
excellence of its laws, which were drawn up by 
Zaleucus soon after the foundation of the city. 
[Zatgucts.] The town enjoyed great pro- 
sperity down to the time of the younger Diony- 
sius, who resided here for some years after his 
expulsion from Syracuse, and committed the 
greatest atrocities against the inhabitants. It 
suffered much in the wars against Pyrrhus and 
in the second Punic war. The Romans allowed 


Coin of Locri Epizephyrii. 
Obv., head of Zeus; rev., AOKPQN 3 Roma (PQMA) crowned 


by Fides (012T13). Probably struck in 274 B.c., after de- 
feat of Pyrrhus, when the Romans conceded indepen- 
dence to the Locri, 


it to retain its freedom and its own constitu- 
tion, which was democratical (see coin) ; but it 
gradually sank in importance, and is rarely 
mentioned in later times. Near the town was 
an ancient and wealthy temple of Proserpina. 
Locusta, or, more correctly, Lucusta, a 
woman celebrated for her skill in concocting 
poisons. She was employed by Agrippina in 
poisoning Claudius, and by Nero for despatch- 
ing Britannicus. She was rewarded by Nero 
with ample estates; but under the emperor 
Galba she was executed with other malefactors 
of Nero’s reign. (Juv. i. 71; Tac. Ann. xii. 66, 
xiii. 15; Suet. Ner. 88; Dio Cass. lx. 34.) 
Lollia Paulina, granddaughter of M. Lollius, 
mentioned below, and heiress of his immense 
wealth. She was married to C. Memmius 
Regulus; but the emperor Caligula sent for 
her, divorced her from her husband, and mar- 
ried her, but soon divorced her again. After 
Claudius had put to death his wife Messalina, 
Lollia was one of the candidates for the vacancy, 
but she was put to death by Agrippina. (Tac. 
Ann. xii. 1; Suet. Cal. 25, Claud. 26.) 
Lollianus (AoAA:avds), Greek sophist in the 
time of Hadrian and Antoninus Pius, was a 
native of Ephesus, and taught at Athens. 
Lollius. 1. M. Lollius Palicanus, tribune 
of the plebs, B.c. 71, and an active opponent of 
the aristocracy (Cic. Verr. i. 47, ii. 41).—2. M, 
Lollius, consul 21, and governor of Gaul in 16. 
He was defeated by some German tribes who 
had crossed the Rhine. Lollius was subse- 
quently appointed by Augustus as tutor to his 
grandson, C. Caesar, whom he accompanied to 
the East, B.c. 2. Here he incurred the dis- 
pleasure of C. Caesar, and is said in consequence 
to have put an end to his life by poison. (Tac. 
Ann. i. 10; Vell. Pat. ii. 97, 102.) Horace 
addressed an Ode (iv. 9) to Lollius, and two 
Epistles (i. 2, i. 18) to the eldest son of Lollius. 


‘the other side of the river. 
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Londinium, also called Oppidum Londini- 
ense, Lundinium, or Londinum (London), the 
capital of the Cantii in Britain, was situated on 
the S. bank of the Thames in the modern 
Southwark;though it afterwards spread over 
It is not men- 
tioned by Caesar, probably because his line of 
march led him in a different direction; and 
its name first occurs in the reign of Nero, 
when it is spoken of as a flourishing and popu- 
lous town, frequented by Roman traders, and 
the chief emporium for commerce in Britain, 
although neither a Roman colony nor a munici- 
pium (Tac. Ann. xiv. 88). On the revolt of the 
Britons under Boudicca or Boadicea, A.D. 62, the 
Roman governor Suetonius Paulinus abandoned 
Londinium to the enemy, who massacred the 
inhabitants and plundered the town. From the 
effects of this devastation it gradually re- 
covered. and the number of roads mentioned 
in the Itinerary as converging upon it mark it 
as an important place in the reign of Antoninus 
Pius, indeed as the second town of Britain in 
consideration. It was surrounded with a wall 
and ditch by Constantine the Great or Theo- 
dosius, the Roman governor of Britain; and 
about this time it was distinguished by the 
surname of Awgusta (Amm. Mare. xxvii. 8, 
xxviii. 8). Londinium had now extended so 
much on the N. bank of the Thames, that it 
was called at this period a town of the Trino- 
bantes, from which we may infer that the new 
quarter was both larger and more populous 
than the old part on the S. side of the river. 
he wall built by Constantine or Theodosius 
was on the N. side of the river, and is con- 
jectured to have commenced at a fort near the 
present site of the Tower, and to have been 
continued along the Minories, to Cripplegate, 
Newgate, and Ludgate. London was the central 
point from which all the Roman roads in 
Britain diverged. It possessed a Milliariwm 
Aureum [Dict. of Ant. s.yv.], from which the 
miles on the roads were numbered. A fragment 
of this Milliarium is the celebrated ‘ London 
Stone.’ 

Longanus (St. Lucva), a river in the N.E. of 
Sicily between Mylae and Tyndaris, on the 
banks of which Hiero gained a victory over 
the Mamertines (Pol. i. 9; Diod. xxii. 18). 

Longinus, a distinguished Greek philosopher 
and grammarian of the third century of our 
era. He was called Cassius Longinus or 
Dionysius Cassius Longinus. The place of 
his birth is uncertain ; he was brought up with 
care by his uncle Fronto, who taught rhetoric 
at Athens, whence it has been conjectured that 
he was a native of that city. He afterwards 
visited many countries, and became acquainted 
with all the illustrious philosophers of his age, 
such as Ammonius Saccas, Origen the disciple 
of Ammonius (not to be confounded with the 
Christian writer), Plotinus, and Amelius. He 
was a pupil of the two former, and was an 
adherent of the Platonic philosophy. On his 
return to Athens he opened a school, which 
was attended by numerous pupils, among whom 


| the most celebrated was Porphyry. He seems 


to have taught philosophy and criticism, as 


| well as rhetoric and grammar; and the extent 


of his information was so great that he was 
called ‘a living library’ and ‘a. walking mu- 
seum.’ After spending a considerable part of 
his life at Athens he went to the Hast, where he 
became acquainted with Zenobia, of Palmyra, 
who made him her teacher of Greek literature, 
and eventually her principal adviser. It was 


’ 
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mainly through his advice that she threw off 
her allegiance to the Roman empire. On her 
capture by Aurelian in 273, Longinus was put to 
death by the emperor. Longinus was probably 
the greatest philosopher of his age, but it is 
doubtful whether any of his works, except a few 
fragments, survive. The treatise On the Sublome 
(ep) ous), a great part of which is still 
extant, is ascribed to him ; but most critics now 
believe it to be the work of an earlier writer 
(according to some, Dionysius of Halicarnassus). 
By whatever author, it is written in an excellent 
style, and is among the best pieces of literary 
criticism in Greek. Ed. by O. Jahn, 1867. 

Longinus, Cassius. [Cassrus.] 

Longobardi. [Lancoparpr.] 

Longila. 1, (Longulanus: Buon Riposo), a 
town of the Volsei in Latium, not far from 
Corioli, and belonging to the territory of 
Antium, but destroyed by the Romans at an 
early period (Liv. ii. 33).—2, A town in Sam- 
nium (Liv. ix. 39). 

Longus (Adyyos), a Greek sophist, earlier 
than the fourth or fifth century of our era, is 
the author of Momevua 7a Kare. Adguy Kab 
XAdnv, or Pastoralia de Daphnide et Chloe. 
Ed. by Passow, Lips. 1811. - 

Lopadiisa (Aoradotca: Lampedusa), an 
island in the Mediterranean, between Melita 
(Maléa) and Byzacium in Africa (Strab. p. 884). 

Lorium or Lorii, a small place in Htruria 
with an imperial villa, twelve miles NW. of 
Rome on the Via Aurelia, where Antoninus 
Pius was brought up, and where he died (Vit. 
Ant. P. 12). 

Loryma (ra Adpuua: Aplotheki, Ru.), a city 
on the S. coast of Caria, close to the promontory 
of Cynossema (C. Alowpo), opposite to Ialysus 
in Rhodes, the space between the two being 
about the shortest distance between Rhodes 
and the coast of Caria (Thue. viii. 43; Strab. p. 
652 ; Liv. xlv. 10). 

Lotis, a nymph, who, to escape the embraces 
of Priapus, was metamorphosed into a tree 
called after her Lotus (Ov. Met. ix. 347). 


Lotophagi (Awropdyo, ie. lotus-eaters). 


Homer, in the Odyssey, represents Odysseus as 
coming in his wanderings to a coast inhabited 
by a people who fed upon a fruit called 
lotus, the effect of which was that everyone 
who ate it lost all wish to return to his na- 
tive country, but desired to remain there with 
the Lotophagi, and to eat the lotus (Od. ix. 94). 
Afterwards, in historical times, the Greeks 
found that the people on the N. coast of Africa, 
between the Syries, and especially about the 
Lesser Syrtis, used to a great extent, as an 
article of food, the fruit of a plant which they 
identified with the lotus of Homer, and they 
called these people Lotophagi (Hdt. iv. 177; 
Xen. Anab. iii. 2, 25; Plin. v. 4). To this day, 
the inhabitants of the same part of the coast of 
Tunis and Tripoli eat the fruit of the plant 
which is supposed to be the lotus of the 
ancients, and drink a wine made from its juice, 
as the ancient Lotophagi are also said to have 
done. This plant, the Zizyphus Lotus of the 
botanists (or jujwbe-tree), is a prickly branch- 
ing shrub, with fruit of the size of a wild plum, 
of a saffron colour and a sweetish taste. The 
ancient geographers also place the Lotophagi in 
the large island of Meninx or Lotophagitis 
(Jerbah), adjacent to this coast, They carried 
on a commercial intercourse with Egypt and 
with the interior of Africa, by the very same 
caravan routes which are used to the present 
day. This lotus shrub must be carefully dis- 
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tinguished from the sacred Egyptian lotus 
flower, a water lily of the Nile, which appears 
both as a symbol of Egyptian deities and in 
works of art. 

Loxias (Aot{fas), a surname of Apollo, prob. 
ably derived from his ambiguous oracles (Adéa), 
though some haye referred it to Aéyeuy. 

Loxo (Aoéé), daughter of Boreas, one of the 
Hyperborean maidens who brought the worship 
of Artemis to Delos, whence the name is also 
used as a surname of Artemis herself. 

Lua, also called Lua Mater or Lua Saturni, 
one of the early Italian divinities, and a goddess 
of the earth; she is, like Ops, connected with 
Saturn, as his wife or feminine counterpart. 
The arms taken from a defeated enemy were de- 
dicated to her, and burnt as a sacrifice, with a 
view of averting calamity; with which rite may 
be compared the devotio of the hostile armies 
to Tellus (Liv. viii. 1, xlv. 88; Gell. xiii. 28). 

Luca (Lucensis: Lucca), a Ligurian city in 
Upper Italy, at the foot of the Apennines and 
on the river Ausus, NH. of Pisae. It was 
included in Etruria by Augustus; but in the 
time of Julius Caesar it was the most southerly 
city in Liguria, and belonged to Cisalpine Gaul. 
It was made a Roman colony B.c. 177. It was 
the place where Caesar, Pompey and Crassus 
met B.c. 56. (Liv. xxi. 59; Vell. Pat. i. 15; Cic. 
ad Fam. xiii. 13; Suet. Jul. 24.) There are 
remains of a large amphitheatre; but its real 
importance dates from the middle ages. 

Liicania (Lucanus), a district in Lower Italy, 
was bounded on the N. by Campania and Sam- 
nium, on the H. by Apulia and the gulf of Ta- 
rentum, on the S. by Bruttium, and on the 
W. by the Tyrrhene sea. It was separated from 
Campania by the river Silarus, and from Brut- 
tium by the river Laus, and it extended along 
the gulf of Tarentum from Thurii to Metapon- 
tum. The country is mountainous, as the 
Apennines run through the greater part of it; 
but towards the gulf of Tarentum there is an 
extensive and fertile plain. Lucania was cele- 
brated for its excellent pastures (Hor. Ep. i. 
28); and its oxen were the finest and largest in 
Italy. The swine also were good; and a pecu- 
liar kind of sausage was known at Rome under 
the name of Lucdnica. The coast of Lucania 
was inhabited chiefly by Greeks whose cities 
were numerous and flourishing. The most im- 
portant were Metapontum, HeRaAcuEs, THuRM, 
Buxentum, EvLEa or Vera, Posrmponta or 
Paxzstum. The original inhabitants were called 
by the Greeks Oenotrians [see p. 453]. The 
Lucanians proper were Samnites, a brave and 
warlike race, who left their mother-country and 
settled both in Lucania and Bruttium in the 
fifth century B.c. They not only expelled or 
subdued the Oenotrians, but they gradually 
acquired possession of most of the Greek cities 
on the coast. (Strab. pp. 252-255; Diod. xiv. 
91,101, 102.) They are first mentioned in B.c, 
396 as the allies of the elder Dionysius in his 
war against Thurii. They were on the side of 
Rome during most part of the Samnite wars, 
but, having been disappointed in not obtaining 
the possession of Greek cities in Lucania 
promised them by Rome, they joined Pyrrhus, 
and were subdued by the Romans after 
Pyrrhus had left Italy. Before the second Punic 
war their forces consisted of 80,000 foot and 
8000 horse: but in the course of this war, in 
which they took the side of Hannibal, their 
country was repeatedly laid waste, and never 
recovered its former prosperity. 

Licanus, M. Annaeus, usually called Lucan, 
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a Roman poet, was born at Corduba in Spain, 
A.D. 89. His father was L. Annaeus Mella, a 
brother of M. Seneca, the philosopher. Lucan 
was carried to Rome at an early age, where his 
education was superintended by the most 
eminent preceptors of the day. His talents 
developed themselves at a very early age, and 
excited such general admiration as to awaken 
the jealousy of Nero, who, unable to brook 
competition, forbade him to recite in public. 
Stung to the quick by this prohibition, Lucan 
embarked in the famous conspiracy of Piso, 
was betrayed, and, by a promise of pardon, was 
induced to turn informer. He began by de- 
nouncing his own mother Acilia (or Atilia), and 
then revealed the rest of his accomplices with- 
out reserve. But he received a traitor’s 
reward. After the more important victims had 
been despatched, the emperor issued the man- 
date for the death of Lucan, who, finding escape 
hopeless, caused his veins to be opened. When, 
from the rapid effusion of blood, he felt his 
extremities becoming chill, he began to repeat 
aloud some verses which he had once composed, 
descriptive of a wounded soldier perishing by a 
like death, and, with these lines upon his lips, 
expired, A.D. 65, in the twenty-sixthyear of his 
age. (Life of Lucan by Suetonius, and [prob- 
ably] by Vacca; cf. Quintil. x. 1, 90; Mart. xiv. 
194; Serv. ad Aen. i. 882.)—Lucan wrote 
various poems, the titles of which are preserved, 
but the only extant production is a heroic poem, 
in ten books, entitled Pharsalia, in which the pro- 
gress of the struggle between Caesar and Pompey 
is fully detailed, the events, commencing with 
the passage of the Rubicon, being arranged in 
regular chronological order. The tenth book is 
imperfect, and the narrative breaks off abruptly 
in the middle of the Alexandrian war, but we 
know not whether the conclusion has been lost, 
or whether the author ever completed his task. 
The whole of what we now possess was certainly 
not composed at the same time. In the earlier 
portions, written when he was still in favour 
with the emperor, we find liberal sentiments 
and the preference of Pompey to Caesar ex- 
paces in more moderate terms, accompanied 

y praise of Nero; but, as we proceed, the 
blessings of freedom are loudly proclaimed, 
and the inyectives against tyranny and against 
Caesar are couched in bitter language, probably 
aimed at the emperor. The work contains 
great beauties and great defects. It is charac- 
terised by copious diction, lively imagination, 
and a bold and masculine tone of thought, with 
scattered lines or passages which rise to /real 
magnificence; but it is at the same time dis- 
figured by extravagance, far-fetched conceits, 
and unnatural similes. The best editions are 
by Weber, Lips. 1821-1831, and by Haskins, 
London, 1889. 

Licanus, Ocellus. [Ocrtiuvs.] 

Lucceius, 1. L., friend and neighbour of 
Cicero. His name frequently occurs at the 
commencement of Cicero’s correspondence with 
Atticus, with whom Lucceius had quarrelled 
(ad Att. i. 8, 5,10, ii. 11,14). Cicero attempted 
to reconcile his two friends. Ins.c. 63 Lucceius 
accused Catiline; and in 60 he became a candi- 
date for the consulship, along with Julius 
Caesar, who agreed to support him; but he lost 
his election in consequence of the aristocracy 
bringing in Bibulus, as a counterpoise to 
Caesar’s influence. Lucceius seems now to 
have withdrawn from public life and to have 
devoted himself to literature. He was chiefly 
engaged in the composition of a history of 
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Rome, from the Social war. 
nearly finished the history of the Social, and 
of the first.Civil, war, when Cicero wrote to his 
friend, pressing him to devote a separate work 
to the period from Catiline’s conspiracy to 
Cicero’s recall from banishment (ad Fam, v. 
12). Lucceius promised compliance with his 
request, but he appears never to have written 
the work (ad Att. iv. 6). On the breaking out 
of the Civil war in 49, he espoused the side of 
Pompey. He was subsequently pardoned by 
Caesar and returned to Rome, where he con- 
tinued to live on friendly terms with Cicero (ad 
Fam. vy. 18).—2. C., surnamed Hirrus, of the 
Pupinian tribe, tribune of the plebs 53, pro- 
posed that Pompey should be created dictator. 
In 52 he was a candidate with Cicero for the 
augurship, and in the following year a candi- 
date with M. Caelius for the aedileship, but he 
failed in both. On the breaking out of the 
Civil war in 49, he joined Pompey. He was 
sent by Pompey as ambassador to Orodes, king 
of Parthia, but he was thrown into prison by 
the Parthian king. He was pardoned by 
Caesar after the battle of Pharsalia, and 
returned to Rome. (Cic. ad Att. viii. 5, 115 
Caes. B. C. i. 15, iii. 82; Dio Cass. xlii. 2.) 

Lucenses Callaici, one of the two chief tribes 
of the Callaici or Gallaeci on the N. coast of 
Hispania Tarraconensis, derived their name 
from their town Lucus Augusti. 

Lucentum (Alicante), a town of the Contes- 
tani, on the coast of Hispania Tarraconensis 
(Plin. iii, 19). : 

Lucéria (Lucerinus: Lwcera), sometimes 
called Nucéria, a town in Apulia on the borders 
of Samnium, SW. of Arpi, was situated on a 
steep hill, and possessed an ancient temple of 
Minerva (Strab. pp. 264, 284; Plin. iii. 16). In 
the war between Rome and Samnium, it was 
first taken by the Samnites (B.c. 321), and next 
by the Romans (319); but having revolted to 
the Samnites in 314, all the inhabitants were 
massacred by the Romans, and their place 
supplied by 2500 Roman colonists (Liv. ix. 26; 
Vell. Pat. i. 14; Diod. xix. 72). Having thus 
become a Roman colony, it continued faithful 
to Rome in the second Punic war (Pol. iii. 88, 
100; Liv. xxii. 9, xxvii. 10). In the time of 
Augustus it had declined in prosperity ; but was 
still of sufficient importance in the third cen- 
tury to be the residence of the praetor of Apulia. 

Lucianus (Aovxiayds), usually called Lucian, 
a Greek writer, born at Samosata, the capital 
of Commagene, in Syria. The dates of his birth 
and death are uncertain; but it has been con- 
jectured, with much probability, that he was 
born about A.D. 120, and he probably lived till 
towards the end of that century. We know 
that some of his more celebrated works were 
written in the reign of M. Aurelius. Lucian’s 
parents were poor, and he was at first ap- 
prenticed to his maternal uncle, who was a 
statuary. He afterwards became an advocate, 
and practised at Antioch. Being unsuccessful 
in this calling, he employed himself in writing 
speeches for others, instead of delivering them 
himself. But he did not remain long at An- 
tioch; and at an early period of his life he set 
out upon his travels, and visited the greater 
part of Greece, Italy, and Gaul. In these 
journeys he acquired a good deal of money as 
well as fame by lectures on rhetoric delivered 
in various towns. On his return to his native 
country, probably about his fortieth year, he 
abandoned the rhetorical profession, the arti- 
fices of which, he tells us, were foreign to his 
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temper. He still, however, occasionally tra- 
velled ; for it appears that he was in Achaia 
and Ionia about the close of the Parthian war, 
160-165 ; on which occasion, too, he seems to 
have visited Olympia and beheld the self- 
immolation of Peregrinus. About the year 170, 
or a little previously, he visited the false oracle 
of the impostor Alexander, in Paphlagonia. 
Late in life he obtained the office of procurator 
of part of Egypt, which office was probably 
bestowed on him by the emperor Commodus. 
The nature of Lucian’s writings inevitably pro- 
cured him many enemies, by whom he ‘has 
been painted in very black colours. According 
to Suidas he was surnamed the Blasphemer, 
and was torn to pieces by dogs, as a punish- 
ment for his impiety; but on this account no 
reliance can be placed—aAs many as eighty- 
two works have come down to us under the 
name of Lucian; but several of these are 
spurious. The most important of them are his 
Dialogues. They are of very various degrees 
of merit, and are treated in the greatest pos- 
sible variety of style, from seriousness down to 
the broadest humour and buffoonery. Their 
subjects and tendency, too, vary considerably ; 
for while some are employed in attacking the 
heathen philosophy and religion, others are 
mere pictures of manners without any polemic 
drift. Our limits only allow us to mention a 
few of the more important of these Dialogues :— 
The Dialogues of the Gods, twenty-six in 
number, consist of short dramatic narratives of 
some of the most popular incidents in the 
heathen mythology. The reader, however, is 
generally left to draw his own conclusions from 
the story, the author only taking care to put it 
in the most absurd point of view.—In the 
Jupiter Convicted a bolder style of attack is 
adopted ; and the cynic proves to Jupiter's face 
that, everything being under the dominion of 
fate, he has no power whatever. As this dia- 
logue shows Jupiter’s want of power, so the 
Jupiter the Tragedian strikes at his very exist- 
ence, and that of the other deities—The Vita- 
rum Auctio, or Sale of the Philosophers, is an 
attack upon the ancient philosophers. In this 
humorous piece the heads of the different 
sects are put up to sale, Hermes being the 
auctioneer.—The Fisherman is a sort of apology 
for the preceding piece, and may be reckoned 
among Lucian’s best dialogues. The philo- 
sophers are represented as having obtained a 
day’s life for the purpose of taking vengeance 
upon Lucian, who confesses that he has bor- 
rowed the chief beauties of his writings from 
them.—The Banquet, or the Lapithae, is one 
of Lucian’s most humorous attacks on the 
philosophers. The scene is a wedding-feast, at 
which a representative of each of the principal 
philosophic sects is present. A discussion en- 
sues, which sets all the philosophers by the ears, 
and ends in a pitched battle—The Nigrinus is 
also an attack on philosophic pride; but its 
main scope is to satirise the Romans, whose 
pomp, vain-glory, and luxury are unfavourably 
contrasted with the simple habits of the Athe- 
nians.—The more miscellaneous class of Lu- 
cian’s dialogues, in which the attacks upon 
mythology and philosophy are not direct but 
incidental, or which are mere pictures of 
manners, contains some of his best. At the 
head must be placed Timon, which may per- 
haps be regarded as.Lucian’s masterpiece.— 
The Dialogues .of the Dead are perhaps the 
best known of all Lucian’s works. The subject 
affords great scope for moral reflection, and for 
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satire on the vanity of human pursuits. Wealth, 
power, beauty, strength, not forgetting the vain 
disputations of philosophy, afford the mate- 
rials.—The Icaro-Menippus is in Lucian’s best 
vein, and a masterpiece of Aristophanic humour. 
Menippus, disgusted with the disputes and 
pretensions of the philosophers, resolves on a 
visit to the stars, for the purpose of seeing how 
far their theories are correct. By the mecha- 
nical aid of a pair of wings he reaches the 
moon, and surveys thence the miserable passions 
and quarrels of men. Hence he proceeds to 
Olympus, and is introduced to the Thunderer 
himself. Here he is witness of the manner in 
which human prayers are received in heaven. 
They ascend by enormous vent-holes, and be- 
come audible when Jupiter removes the covers. 
Jupiter himself is represented as a partial 
judge, and as influenced by the largeness of 
the rewards promised to him. At the end he 
pronounces judgment against the philosophers, 
and threatens in four days to destroy them 
all—Charon is a dialogue of a graver turn 
than the preceding. Charon visits the earth 
to see the course of life there, and what it is 
that always makes men weep when they enter 
his boat. Mercury acts as his cicerone.—Lu- 
cian’s merits as a writer consist in his know- 
ledge of human nature; his strong common 
sense ; the fertility of his invention; the raci- 
ness of his humour, and the simplicity and 
Attic grace of his diction. There was abund- 
ance to justify his attacks in the systems 
against which they were directed. Yet he 
establishes nothing in their stead. “His aim is 
only to pull down; to spread a universal 
scepticism. Editions of Lucian by Hemster- 
huis and Reitz, Amst. 1748, 4 vols. 4to; by 
Lehman, Lips. 1821-1831, 9 vols. 8vo: text by 
Jacobitz, 1874; select dialogues by EH. Abbott, 
1877; Heitland, 1878; Jerram, 1879. 

Lucifer. [Hzsprrvs.] 

Licilius. 1. C., was born at Suessa of the 
Aurunci, B,C. 148. He served in the cavalry 
under Scipio in the Numantine war; lived 
upon terms of the closest familiarity with 
Scipio and Laelius ; and was either the maternal 
grand-uncle or, which is less probable, the 
maternal grandfather of Pompey the Great. 
He died at Naples, 103, in the 46th year of his 
age. Lucilius was the first to impress upon 
Roman satire its character of personal invec- 
tive, following in this the Old Attic Comedy ; 
but as this method of attack was not admitted 
upon the stage, the invective of Lucilius was 
literary, and not dramatic like that of Aristo- 
phanes. He gave to Roman satire that form 
which afterwards received full development in 
the hands of Horace, Persius, and Juvenal. 
Horace, while he censures the harsh versifica- 
tion and the slovenly haste with which Lucilius 
threw off his compositions, acknowledges with 
admiration the fierceness and boldness of his 
attacks upon the vices and follies of his con- 
temporaries. (Hor. Sat. i. 4, 6, i. 10,1, ii. 1, 
16, 62; Juv. i.165; Pers.i.114.) Cicero, Varro, 
and Quintilian differ from Horace in giving 
praise to the style as well as the matter of his 
writings (Cic. de Or. i. 16, 72; Quintil. x. 1, 93; 
Gell. vi. 14). The Satzres of Lucilius were 
divided into thirty books. Upwards of 3800 
fragments from these have been preserved, but 
the greatest number consist of isolated coup- 
lets, or single lines. It is clear from these 
fragments that his reputation for caustic 
pleasantry was by no means unmerited, and 
that in coarseness and broad personalities he 
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in no respect fell short of the licence of the Old 
Comedy, which would seem to have been, to a 
certain extent, his model. The fragments were 
published separately, by Franciseus Dousa, 
Lug: Bat. 4to, 1597; by L. Miiller, Lips. 1872 ; 
by C. Lachmann, Berl. 1876.—2, Lucilius 
Junior, probably the author of an extant poem 
in 640 hexameters, entitled Aetna, which ex- 
hibits throughout great command of language, 
and contains not a few brilliant passages. Its 
object is to explain upon philosophical prin- 
ciples, after the fashion of Lucretius, the causes 
of the various volcanic phenomena. Lucilius 
Junior was the procurator of Sicily, and the 
friend to whom Seneca addresses his Hpistles, 
his Natural Questions, and his tract On Provi- 
dence, and whom he strongly urges to select 
this very subject of Aetna as a theme for his 
muse (Sen. N.Q. iii. 1, Hp. 26, 46, 59, 79). 
The Aetna was originally printed among Virgil’s 
poems; it is included in Wernsdorf’s Poet. Lat. 
Min. and is edited separately by Munro, 1867. 

Licilla, Annia, daughter of M. Aurelius and 
the younger Faustina, was born about A.D. 147. 
She was married to the emperor L. Verus, and 
after his death (169) to Claudius Pompeianus. 
In 183 she engaged in a plot against her brother 
Commodus, which having been detected, she 
was banished to Capreae, and there put to 
death. (Dio Cass. lxxi. 1, Ixxii. 4.) 

Liicina, the goddess of light, or rather the 
goddess that brings to light, and hence the god- 
dess that presides over the birth of children. 
Hence she was identified both with Juno and 
with Diana, and became a surname to both 
these goddesses. Lucina corresponded to the 
Greek goddess Ilithyia. [ArTemis, Drana, 
Juno, Inrruyia.] . 

Lucrétia, the wife of L. Tarquinius Collatinus, 
whose rape by Sex. Tarquinius led to the de- 
thronement of Tarquinius Superbus and the 
establishment of the republic. [TarQuinivs.] 

Lucrétia Gens, originally patrician, but sub- 
sequently plebeian also. The surname of the 
patrician Lucretii was Triciptinus, one of 
whom, Sp. Lucretius Triciptinus, the father of 
Lucretia, was elected consul, with L. Junius 
Brutus, on the establishment of the republic, 
B.C. 509. The plebeian families are known by 
the surnames of Gallus, Ofella, and Vespillo, 
but none of them is of sufficient importance to 
require notice. 

Lucrétilis, a pleasant mountain in the 
country of the Sabines (Hor. Od. i. 17, 1), over- 
hanging Horace’s villa, a part of the modern 
Monte Gennaro. [See p. 428,a.] 

T. Lucrétius Carus, the Roman poet, respect- 
ing whose personal history our information is 
both scanty and suspicious. Jerome, in his 
additions to the Husebian Chronicle, fixes B.c. 
95 or 99 as the date of his birth, adding that he 
was driven mad by a love potion, that during 
his lucid intervals he composed several works 
which were revised by Cicero, and that he 
perished by his own hand in his 44th year. 
Donatus, inhis Life of Virgil, places the death 
of Lucretius in Virgil’s 15th year, which would 
assign 99 for the year of his. birth and 55 for 
that of his death. It is probable that both 
Donatus and Jerome copied their statements 
from the lost portion of Suetonius de Vir. 
Iilustr.; if so, the authority is not so late as it 
would appear to be. The story of the madness, 
which is adopted by Tennyson, must thus have 
been current in the time of Suetonius, and may 
have some elements of truth in it, though the 
poem is not such as would be written after the 
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mind began to fail. That Cicero edited the 
poem is nowhere else directly stated, but Munro © 
has*shown. that there is some reason for be- | 
lieving it to be true. At any rate Cicero had 
already studied it within a few months of the 
death of Lucretius—that is, almost as soon as 
the book was published (ad Q. Fr. ii. 11). The 
writings of Lucretius are mentioned with praise 
also by Ovid (Am. i. 15, 28), by Statius (Szlv. 
ii. 7, 76), and by Quintilian (x. 1, 87). Horace 
alludes to their influence (Sat. i. 5, 101), and 
that he was admired also by Virgil is clear from 
the numerous passages in which his diction is 
imitated.—The work which has immortalised 
the name of Lucretius is a philosophical didactic 
poem, composed in heroic hexameters, divided 
into six books, containing upwards of 7400 
lines, addressed to C. Memmius Gemellus, who 
was. praetor in 58, and is entitled De Rerwm 
Natura. Lucretius showed his admiration for 
the teaching of Empedocles (i. 729), and, of his 
own countrymen, for Ennius (i. 117) and 
Cicero, whose Avratea he imitates in some 
passages; but his great master was Epicurus, 
for whom he expresses the most profound reve- 
rence (iii. 3-30). Epicurus maintained that the 
unhappiness and degradation of mankind arose 
in a great degree from the slavish dread which 
they entertained of the power of the gods, and 
from terror of their wrath; and the fundamental 
doctrine of his system was, that the gods, whose 
existence he did not deny, lived in the enjoy- 
ment of absolute peace, and totally indifferent 
to the world and its inhabitants. To prove 
this position he adopted the atomic theory of 
Leucippus, according to which the material 
universe was not created by the Supreme Being, 
but was formed by the union of elemental 
particles which had existed from all eternity, 
governed by certain simple laws. He further 
sought to show that all those striking pheno- 
mena which had been regarded by the vulgar 
as direct manifestations of divine power, were 
the natural results of ordinary processes. [HPr- 
curus.] To state clearly and develop fully 
the leading principle of this philosophy, in such 
a form as might render the study attractive to 
his countrymen, was the object of Lucretius, 
his work being simply an attempt to show that 
there is nothing in the history or actual condi-+ 
tion of the world which does not admit of 
explanation without having recourse to the 
active interposition of divine beings. This 
creed is set forth by Lucretius to liberate men 
from fear of the gods and of death, and to give 
them peace of mind. Marvellous skill is dis- 
played in the manner in which abstruse specu- 
lations and technicalities are luminously set 
forth in sonorous verse ; and the severity of the 
subject is relieved from time to time by magnifi- 
cent bursts of poetry, as fine as anything in the 
Latin language. Apart from the attractions of 
Lucretius as one of the greatest of Latin poets, 
it has interested modern science to trace out 
resemblances between the modern atomic theory 
and that which Lucretius expounds. Editions 
by Lambinus, 1570; Lachmann, 1850; Munro, 
1864, 1886. . : 
Lucrinus Lacus, was properly the inner part 
of the Sinus Cumanus or Puteolanus, a bay on 
the coast of Campania, between the promontory 
Misenum and Puteoli, running a considerable 
way inland. But at a very early period the 
Lucrine lake was separated from the remainder 
of the bay by a dike eight stadia in length, 
which was probably formed originally by some 
volcanic change, and was subsequently rendered 
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more complete by the work of man, (Diod. iv. 
22; Strab. p. 245.) Being thus separated from 
the rest of the sea, it assumed the character of 
an inland lake, and is therefore called Lacus by 
the Romans. Its waters still remained salt, 
and were celebrated for their oyster beds (Hor. 
Epod. ii. 49, Sat. ii. 4,32; Juv.iv.141), Behind 
the Lucrine lake was another lake called Lacus 
AvnRNuS. In the time of Augustus, Agrippa 
made a communication between the lake Aver- 
nus and the Lucrine lake, and also between the 
Lucrine lake and the Sinus Cumanus, thus 
forming out of the three the celebrated Julian 
Harbour (Dio Cass. xlviii. 50; Suet. Awg. 16; 
Vell. Pat. ii. 79; Verg. Georg. ii. 161). The 
Lucrine lake was filled up by a volcanic erup- 
tion in 1588, when a conical mountain rose in 
its place, called Monte Nuovo. The Avernus 
thus became again a separate lake, and there is 
no trace of the dike in the Gulf of Pozzuoli. 
Liicullus, Licinius, a celebrated plebeian 
family. 1. L., the grandfather of the conqueror 
of Mithridates, was consul B.c. 151, together 
with A. Postumius Albinus, and carried on war 
in Spain against the Vaccaei (Cic. Brut. 21, 81; 
Liv. Hp. 48).—2. L., son of the preceding, was 
praetor, 103, and carried on war unsuccessfully 
against the slaves in Sicily. On his return to 
Rome he was accused, condemned, and driven 
into exile. (Cie. Verr. iv. 66 ; Floyr. iii. 19, 11.)— 
3. L., son of the preceding, and celebrated as 
the conqueror of Mithridates. He was probably 
born about 110. He served with distinction in 
the Marsic or Social war, and accompanied 
Sulla as his quaestor into Greece and Asia, 88. 
When Sulla returned to Italy after the conclu- 
sion of peace with Mithridates in 84, Lucullus 
was left behind in Asia, where he remained till 
80. In 79 he was curule aedile with his younger 
brother Marcus. So great was the favour at 
this time enjoyed by Lucullus with Sulla, that 
the dictator, on his death-bed, not only confided 
to him the charge of revising and. correcting his 
Commentaries, but appointed him guardian of 
his son Faustus, to the exclusion of Pompey: 
a circumstance which is said to have first given 
rise to the enmity that ever after subsisted 
between the two. In 77 Lucullus was praetor, 
and at the expiration of this magistracy ob- 
tained the government of Africa, where he 
distinguished himself by the justice of his 
administration. In 74 he was consul with M. 
Aurelius Cotta. In this year the war with 
Mithridates was renewed, and Lucullus received 
the conduct of it. He carried on this'war for 
eight years with great success. The details are 
given under Mirurimarss, and it is only neces- 
sary to mention here the leading outlines. Lu- 
cullus defeated Mithridates with great slaughter, 
and drove him out of his hereditary dominions 
and compelled him to take refuge in Armenia 
with his son-in-law Tigranes (71). He after- 
wards invaded Armenia, defeated Tigranes, and 
took his capital Tigranocerta (69). In the next 
campaign (68) he again defeated the combined 
forces of Mithridates, and laid siege to Nisibis; 
but in the spring of the following year (67), a 
mutiny among his troops compelled him to 
raise the siege of Nisibis, and return to Pontus. 
Mithridates had already taken advantage of his 
absence to invade Pontus, and had defeated his 
lieutenants Fabius and Triarius in several suc- 
cessive actions. But Lucullus on his arrival 
was unable to effect anything against Mithri- 
dates, in consequence of the mutinous disposi- 
tion of his troops. The adversaries of Lucullus 
availed themselves of so favourable an occasion, 
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and a decree was passed to transfer to Acilius 
Glabrio, one of the consuls for the year, the 
province of Bithynia and the command against 
Mithridates. But Glabrio was wholly incom- 
petent for the task assigned him: on arriving 
in Bithynia, he made no attempt to assume the 
command, but remained quiet within the con- 
fines of the Roman province. Mithridates 
meanwhile ably availed himself of this position 
of affairs, and Lucullus had the mortification 
of seeing Pontus and Cappadocia occupied by 
the enemy before his eyes, without being able 
to stir a step in their defence. But it was still 
more galling to his feelings when, in 66, he was 
called upon to resign the command to his old 
rival Pompey, who had been appointed by the 
Maznilian law to supersede both him and Glabrio. 
Lucullus did not obtain his triumph till 63, in 
consequence of the opposition of his enemies. 
He was courted by the aristocratical party, who 
sought in Lucullus a rival and antagonist to 
Pompey; but he soon began to withdraw 
gradually from public affairs, and devote him- 
self more and more to a life of indolence and 
luxury. He died in 57 or 56. Previous to his 
death he had fallen into a state of complete 
dotage, so that the management of his affairs 
was confided to his brother Marcus. The name 
of Lucullus is almost as celebrated for the 
luxury of his latter years as for his victories 
over Mithridates. He amassed vast treasures 
in Asia, and these supplied him tr> means, 
after his return to Rome, of gratifyin — his taste 
for luxury and magnificence. His gardéns in 
the suburbs of the city were laid out in a style 
of extraordinary splendour; but still more re- 
markable were his villas at Tusculum and in 
the neighbourhood of Neapolis. In the con- 
struction of the latter, with its parks, fish-ponds, 
&e., he had laid out vast sums in cutting 
through hills and rocks, and throwing out 
advanced works into the sea. So gigantic, in- 


‘deed, was the scale of these labours for objects 


apparently so insignificant, that Pompey called 
him, in derision, the Roman Xerxes. He is 
said to have spent nearly £2000 on a single 
dinner at Rome; and even during his cam- 
paigns the pleasures of the table had not been 
forgotten, for he was the first to introduce 
cherries into Italy, which he had brought with 
him from Cerasus in Pontus. Lucullus was a 
patron of literature, and inclined to literary 
pursuits. He collected a valuable library, which 
was opened to the use of the literary public; 
and here he himself used to associate with the 
Greek philosophers and literati, and would enter 
warmly into their discussions. Hence the pic- 
ture drawn by Cicero at the beginning of the 
Academics was probably to a certain extent 
taken from the reality. His constant companion 
from the time of his quaestorship had been 
Antiochus of Ascalon, from whom he adopted 
the precepts of the Academic school of philo- 
sophy. His patronage of the poet Archias is 
well known. He composed a history of the 
Marsic war in Greek. (Life of Lucullus, by 
Plutarch; Dio Cass. xxxiv. xxxv.; Cic. Acad. 1. 
1, ii. 1.)—4, L. or M., son of the preceding and 
of Servilia, half-sister of M. Cato, was a mere 
child at his father’s death. His education was 
superintended by Cato and Cicero. After 
Caesar’s death he joined the republican party, 
and fell at the battle of Philippi, 42. (Cic. ad 
Att. xiii. 6; Vell. Pat. ii. 71.)—5. M., brother 
of No. 8, was adopted by M. Terentius Varro, 
and consequently bore the names of M. TrrEn- 
tTius VARRO LucuLLus. He fought under Sullg, - 
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in Italy, 82; was curule aedile with his brother, 
79; praetor, 77; and consul, 73. After his con- 
sulship he obtained the province of Macedonia. 
He carried on war against the Dardanians and 
Bessi, and penetrated as far_as the Danube. 
On his return to Rome he obtained a triumph, 
71. He was a strong supporter of the aristo- 
cratical party. He pronounced the funeral 
oration of his brother, but died before 49. 
(Plut. Sull. 27, Lweull. 43; Flor. iii. 4, 7; Cic. 
pro Dom. 52.) 


Lucimo. [Tarquintvs.] 

Ludias. [Lypras.] 

Lugdunensis Gallia. [Gaxtta.] 
Lugdinum (Lugdunensis). 1. (Lyon), the 


chief town of Gallia Lugdunensis, situated at 
the foot of a hill at the confluence of the Arar 
(Saéne), and the Rhodanus (Rhone), is said to 
have been founded by some fugitives from the 
town of Vienna, further down the Rhone. In 
the year after Caesar’s death (8.c. 43) Lugdu- 
num was made a Roman colony by L. Munatius 
Plancus, and became under Augustus the 
capital of the province, and the residence of the 
Roman governor (Dio Cass. xlvi. 50; Strab. p. 
192). Being situated on two navigable rivers, 
and being connected with the other parts of 
Gaul by roads which met at this town as their 
central point, it soon became a wealthy and 
populous place, and is described by Strabo as 
the largest city in Gaul next to Narbo. It 
received many privileges, from the emperor 
Claudius; but it was burnt down in the reign 
of Nero (Sen. Ep. 91; Tac. Ann. xvi. 18). It 
was, however, soon rebuilt, and continued to 
be a place of great importance till a.p. 197, 
when it was plundered and the greater part of 


it destroyed by the soldiers of Septimius | 


Severus, after his victory over his rival Albinus 
in the neighbourhood of the town (Herodian, 
iii, 23). From this blow it never recovered 
during the Roman dominion, and was more and 
more thrown into the shade by Vienna. Lug- 
dunum possessed a vast aqueduct, of which the 
remains may still be traced for miles, a mint, 
and an imperial palace, in which Claudius was 
born, and in which many of the other Roman 
emperors resided. At the tongue of land 
between the Rhone and the Arar stood an altar 
dedicated by Drusus to Rome and the genius of 
Augustus, a.D. 12. For this altar the cantons 
annually chose the ‘ priest of the three Gauls’; 
here the Celtic diet met [see p. 354, a]; and here 
Caligula instituted contests in rhetoric; prizes 
being. given to the victors, and contumelious 
punishments inflicted on the vanquished (Juv. 
1.44; Suet. Cal. 20; Dio Cass. lix. 22). Lug- 
dunum is memorable in the history of the 
Christian Church as the seat of the bishopric of 
Trenaeus, and on account of the persecutions 
which the Christians endured here in the 
second and third centuries.—2, L, Batavorum 
(Leyden), the chief town of the Batavi. 
{Baravi.]—3. L, Convenarum (St. Bertrand de 
Comminges), the chief town of the Convenae in 
Aquitania. [CoNVENAE.] 
tina. [SELENE.] 

Lina (Lunensis: Zwni), an Etruscan town, 
situated on the left bank of the Macra, about 
four miles from the coast, originally formed 
part of Liguria, but became the most northerly 
city of Etruria when Augustus extended the 
boundaries of the latter country as far as the 
Macra. The town itself was never a place of 
importance, but it possessed a large and com- 
modious harbour at the mouth of the river, 
called Lunae Portus (Gulf of Spezzia). 
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B.c. 177 Luna was made a Roman colony, and 
2000 Roman citizens were settled there (Liv. 
xli. 18).__In the Civil war between Caesar and 
Pompey it‘had sunk into utter decay, but was 


‘colonised a few years afterwards (Lucan, i. 


586; Strab. p. 222). Luna was celebrated for 
its white marble, which now takes its name 
from the neighbouring town of Carrara. The 
quarries appear not to have been worked before 
the time of Julius Caesar; but this marble was 
much used for public buildings in the reign of 
Augustus. The wine and the cheeses of Luna 
also enjoyed a high reputation (Mart. xiii. 30). 

Liinae Montes (rd rijs eAtvns Spos), a 
range of mountains which some of the ancient 
geographers believed to exist in the interior of 
Africa, covered with perpetual snow, and con- 
taining the sources of the Nile (Ptol. iv. 8, 3, 6). 

Luperea. [Lurexrcus.] 

Lupercus was merely another name for the 
Italian rural deity Faunus, who was also called 
Tnuus (i.e. the god who gives fruitfulness to 
the flocks). The title Lupercus has been ex- 
plained by many writers as meaning ‘the pro- 
tector of the flocks from wolves’ (/wpus-arceo) ; 
but on the whole it is likely that a more recent 
interpretation is right which makes the word 
only an equivalent of lupus (cf. nov-erca) ; and 
that the name of ‘ wolves’ was given to Faunus 
and to his priests owing to some primitive wor- 
ship of the wolf as a wolf-god, whether that is 
to be regarded as a relic of totemism or not, 
These rites were celebrated in the cave of the 
Lupercal under the Palatine, and with them 
were connected the stories of the nurse of Ro- 
mulus and Remus, who is called sometimes 
Acca LARENTIA, sometimes Lupa or Luperca 
(Arnob. iv. 3; Lactant. i. 20), and sometimes 
appears as an actual she-wolf. It is likely that 
these stories of the wolf-nurse are more recent 
than the rites and the priesthood; and grew out 
of them. [See Dict. of Ant. art. Lupercalia, 
Luperci.] For an account of the deity, see 
Faunus. 

Lupia. [Luppra. 

Lupiae or Luppiae, (Lewc), a town in Cala- 
bria, between Brundusium and Hydruntum 
(Strab. p. 282). 

Tupod tian (Ladenburg ?), ® town in Ger- 
many on the river Nicer (Neckar) (Auson. 
Mosel. 423). 

Luppia or Lupia (Lippe), a navigable river 
in the NW. of Germany, which falls into the 
Rhine at Wesel in Westphalia, and on which 
the Romans built a fortress of the same name. 
The river Eliso (Alme) was a tributary of the 
Luppia, and at the confluence of these two 
rivers was the fortress oftAliso. (Vell. Pat. ii, 
105; Tac. Ann. i. 60; Strab. p, 291.) 

Lupus, Rutilius. 1. P., consul, with L. 
Julius Caesar, in B.c. 90, was defeated by the 
Marsi, and slain in battle (App. B. CO. i. 40, 43; 
Flor. iii. 18).— 2. P., tribune of the plebs, 56, 
and a warm partisan of the aristocracy. He 
was praetor in 49, and was stationed at Terra- 
cina with three cohorts. He afterwards crossed 
over to Greece. (Caes. B. C. i. 24, iii, 55.)—8. 
Probably in the reign of Tiberius, the author of 
a rhetorical treatise in two books, entitled De 


| Figuris Sententiarwm et Elocutionis, which 


appears to have been originally an abridgment 
of a work by Gorgias of Athens, one of the 
preceptors of young M. Cicero, but which has 
evidently undergone many changes (Quint. ix. 
2, 102). Its chief value is derived from the 
numerous translations which it contains of 


In ' striking passages from the works of Greek 
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orators now lost.—Edited by Ruhnken along 
with Aquila and Julius Ruffinianus, Lug. Bat. 
1768, reprinted by Frotscher, Lips. 1881; by 
Draheim, Berl. 1874. 

Lurco, M. Aufidius, tribune of the plebs, 
B.c. 61, the author of a law on bribery (de 
Ambitu). He was the maternal grandfather of 
the empress Livia, wife of Augustus. He was 
the first person in Rome who fattened pea- 
cocks for sale (Plin. x. 45). 

Luscinus, Fabricius. (Fasricrvs.] 

Lusi (Aovoo{) a town in the N. of Arcadia, 
had a temple of Artemis Lusia (Paus. viii. 18, 
8; Pol. iv. 18). 

Lusitania, Lusitani. [Hispanr.] 

Lusones, a tribe of the Celtiberi in Hispania 
Tarraconensis, near the sources of the Tagus. 

Lutatius Cattlus. (Catuuus.] 

Lutatius Cerco. [Crnrco.] 

Lutétia, or, more commonly, Lutétia Pari- 
sidrum (Paris), the capital of the Parisii in 
Gallia Lugdunensis, was situated on an island 
in the Sequana (Seine), and was connected 
with the banks of the river by two wooden 
bridges (Caes. B. G. vi. 8, vii. 58; Strab. p. 
194). Under the emperors it became a place of 
importance, and the chief naval station on the 
Sequana. Here Julian was proclaimed em- 
peror, A.D. 360 (Amm. Mare. xvii. 2, xx. 4). 

Lycabettus (AvkaBytrdés: Mt. St. George), a 
mountain in Attica, belonging to the range of 
Pentelicus, close to the walls of Athens on the 
NE. of the city, and on the left of the road 
leading to Marathon, [ATHENAB, p. 140.] 

Lycaeus (Avraios), or Lyceus, a lofty moun- 
tain in Arcadia, NW. of Megalopolis, from the 
summit of which a great part of the country 
could be seen. It was one of the chief seats of 
the worship of Zeus, who was hence surnamed 
Lycaeus (Paus. viii. 88). Here was a temple of 
Zeus ; and here also was celebrated the festival 
of the Lycaea (Dict. of Ant.s. v.). Pan was 
likewise called Lycaeus, because he was born 
and had a sanctuary on this mountain. 

Lycambes. [ArcHILocHUS.]  . 

Lycaon (Avedwv), king of Arcadia, son of 
Pelasgus by Meliboea or Cyllene. The tradi- 
tions about Lycaon represent him in very 
different lights. Some describe him as the 
first civiliser of Arcadia, who built the town of 
Lycosura, and introduced the worship of Zeus 
Luycaeus. But he is more usually represented 
as an impious king, with fifty sons as impious 
as himself. Zeus visited the earth in order to 
punish them. The god was recognised and 
worshipped by the Arcadian people. Lycaon 
resolved to murder him; and in order to try if 
he were really a god, served before him a dish 
of human flesh. Zeus pushed away the table, 
and the place where this happened was after- 
wards called Trapezus. Lycaon and all his 
sons, with the exception of the youngest (or 
eldest), Nyctimus, were killed by Zeus with a 
flash of lightning, or according to others, were 
changed into wolves. (Paus. viii. 2; CaLutsTo.) 
It is open to question whether in these stories 
we have reminiscences of ancient human sacri- 
fices to the Pelasgian Zeus, or of a superstition 
akin to the northern wehr-wolf stories, or of 
pastoral rites of the Arcadians for protection 
against wolves, like the Roman Lupercalia: it 
is possible that all these origins may have a 
part in the myth: it is also possible that the 
name itself may originally have meant ‘light,’ 
in connexion with the Lycaean Zeus, and may 
have been falsely referred to wolves.—Callisto, 
the daughter of Lycaon, is said to have been 
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changed into the constellation of the Bear, 
whence she is called by the poets Lycaonis 
Arctos, Lycaonia Arctos, or Lycaonia Virgo, 
or by her patronymic Lycaonis. 

Lycaonia (Avxaovia: Auedoves : part of Kara- 
man), a distrigt of Asia Minor, assigned, under 
the Persian empire, to the satrapy of Cappa- 
docia, but considered by the Greek and Roman 
geographers the SEH. part of Phrygia; bounded 
on the N. by Galatia, on the E. by Cappadocia, 
on the 8. by Cilicia Aspera, on the SW. by 
Isauria (which was sometimes reckoned as a 
part of it) and by Phrygia Paroreios, and on 
the NW. by Great Phrygia. It was a long 
narrow strip of country, its length extending in 
the direction of NW. and SE.; Xenophon, who 
first,mentions it, describes its width as extend- 
ing H. of Iconium (its chief city) to the borders 
of Cappadocia, a distance of 30 parasangs, 
about 110 miles. It forms a table-land between 
the Taurus and the mountains of Phrygia, 
deficient in good water, but abounding in flocks 
of sheep. The people, who were perhaps akin 
to the Pisidians, spoke a language mentioned 
in the Acts of the Apostles (xiv. 11) as a dis- 
tinot dialect: they were warlike, and especi- 
ally skilled in archery. After the overthrow of 
Antiochus the Great by the Romans, Lycaonia, 
which had belonged successively to Persia and 
to Syria, was partly assigned to Humenes, and 
partly governed by native chieftains, the last of 
whom, Antipater, a contemporary of Cicero, 
was conquered by Amyntas, king of Galatia, at 
whose death, in B.c. 25, it passed, with Galatia, 
to the Romans (Dio Cass. lili. 26), In Trajan’s 
reign it was united to the province of Cappa- 
docia (Ptol. v. 6), its chief town being Iconium. 
In the fourth century a.D. it was a separate 
province. 

Lycéum. [AruHpnan, p. 144, b.] 

Lycéus. [Apotto, p. 89, b.] 

Lychnitis. [Lycuniwvs. | 

Lychnidus, more rarely Lychnidium or 
Lychnis (Adxvidos, Avxvidiov, Avxvis: Avxvi- 
dios; Achrita, Ochrida), a town of Llyricum, 
was the ancient capital of the Dessaretii, but 
was in the possession of the Romans as early 
as their war with king Gentius. It was situated 
in the interior of the country, on a height on 
the N. bank of the lake Lychnitis (Avyviris, 
or 7 Avxvidta Alwyn), from which the river Drilon 
rises. The town was strongly fortified, and 
contained many springs. (Liv. xxvii. 32, xliii. 
9; Strab. p. 323.) In the middle ages it was 
the residence of the Bulgarian kings, and called 
Achris or Achrita, whence its modern name. 

Lycia (Avxia: Aveios, Lycius: Mets), a small, 
but most interesting, district on the S. side of 
Asia Minor, jutting out into the Mediterranean. 
in a form approaching to a rough semicircle, 
adjacent to parts of Caria and Pamphylia on the 
W. and E., and on the N. to the district of Ciby- 
ratis in Phrygia, to which, under the Byzantine 
‘emperors, it was considered to belong. It was 
bounded on the NW. by the little river Glaucus 
and the gulf of the same name, on the NE. by 
the mountain called Crimax (the N. part of the 
same range as that called Solyma), and on the 
N. its natural boundary was the Taurus, but its 
limits in this direction were not strictly defined. 
The N. parts of Lycia and the district of Ciby- 
ratis form together a high table-land, which is 
supported on the N. by the Taurus; on the E. 
by the mountains called Solyma (Taktalu- 
Dagh), which run from N, to 8. along the E. 
coast of Lycia, far out into the sea, forming the 
SE. promontory of Lycia, called Sacrum Pr. 
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(C. Khelidonia) ; the summit of this range is 
7800 feet high, and is covered with snow: the 
SW. and S. sides of this table-land are formed 
by the range called Massicytus (Aktar Dagh), 


which runs SE. from the E. side of the-upper- 


course of the river Xanthus! its summits are 
about 4000 feet high; and its S. side descends 
towards the sea in a succession of terraces, ter- 
minated by bold clifis. The mountain system 
of Lycia is completed by the Cragus, which fills 
up the space between the W. side of the Xan- 
thus and the Gulf of Glaucus, and forms the 
SW. promontory of Lycia: its summits are 
nearly 6000 feet high. ‘The chief rivers are the 
Xanthus (Hchen-Chaz), which has its sources 
in the table-land S. of the Taurus, and flows 
from N. to S. between the Cragus and Massicy- 
tus, and the Limyrus, which flows from N. to 
8. between the Massicytus and the Solyma 
mountains. The valleys of these and the smaller 
rivers, and the terraces above the sea in the S. 
of the country were fertile in corn, wine, oil, 
and fruits, and the mountain slopes were 
clothed with splendid cedars, firs, and plane- 
trees: saffron also was one chief product of 
the land. The general geographical structure 
of the peninsula of Lycia, as connected 
with the rest of Asia Minor, bears no little 
resemblance to that of the peninsula of Asia 
Minor itself, as connected with the rest of 
Asia. According to the tradition preserved by 
Herodotus, the most ancient name of the country 
was Milyas (7 MiAvds), and the earliest inha- 
bitants (probably of the Syro-Arabian race) were 
called Milyae, and afterwards Sol¥mi: subse- 
quently the Termilae, from Crete, settled in the 
country: and lastly, the Athenian Lycus, the 
son of Pandion, fled from his brother Aegeus 
to Lycia, and gave his name to the country. 
(Hat. i. 173.) Homer, who gives Lycia a pro- 
minent place in the Iliad, represents its chief- 
tains, Glaucus and Sarpedon, as descended from 
the royal family of Argos (Aeolids): he does 
not mention the name of Milyas; and he speaks 
of the Solymi as a warlike race, inhabiting the 
mountains, against whom the Greek hero Belle- 
rophontes is sent to fight, by his relative the 
king of Lycia (ZU. vi. 171-184, x. 480, xii. 812; 
Od. vy. 282.) Besides the legend of Bellerophon 
and the Chimaera, Lycia is the scene of another 
popular Greek story, that of the Harpies and 
the daughters of Pandarus; and memorials of 
both are preserved on the Lycian monuments 
now in the British Museum. On the whole, it 
is clear that Lycia was colonised by an immi- 
grant Hellenic race (probably from Crete), which 
drove the native Solymi into the mountains 
further inland, and that its historical inhabit- 
ants were Greeks, though with a mixture of 
native blood, The earlier names were preserved 
in the district in the N. of the country called 
Milyas, and in the mountains called Solyma. 
The Lycians always kept the reputation they 
have in Homer, as brave warriors. They and 
the Cilicians were the only people W. of the 
Halys whom Croesus did not conquer, and they 
were the last who resisted the Persians. [Xan- 
THUS.] Under the Persian empire they must 
have been a powerful maritime people, as they 
furnished fifty ships to the fleet of Xerxes. 
After the Macedonian conquest, Lycia formed 
part of the Syrian kingdom, from which it was 
taken by the Romans after their victory over 
Antiochus III, the Great, and given to the 
Rhodians. It was soon restored to independ- 


ence, and formed a flourishing federation of | himself wrote a work on Comedy. Ovid (Ibis, 


cities, each haying its own republican form of 
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government, and the whole presided over by a 
chief magistrate, called Aveidpxns. There was 
a federal council, composed of deputies from the 
twenty-three cities of the federation, in which 
the six chief cities, Xanthus, Patara, Pinara, 
Olympus, Myra, and Tlos, had three votes each, 
certain lesser cities two each, and the rest one 
each: this assembly determined matters relat- 
ing to the general government of the country, 
and elected the Lyciarches, as wellas the judges 
and the inferior magistrates. (Strab. pp. 664, 
665.) Internal dissensions at length broke up 
this constitution, and the country was united 
by the emperor Claudius to the province of 
Pamphylia (Suet. Clawd. 25; Dio Cass. 1x, 17). 
It was separated from Pamphylia in 813 a.D., 
and governed by a praeses of its own, [See 
also XANTHUS. ] 

Lycius (Avxios). [APOLLO.] 

Lycomédes (Avxoundns). 1. A king of the 
Dolopians, in the island of Scyros, near Huboea, 
It was to his court that Achilles was sent dis- 
guised as a maiden by his mother Thetis, who 
was anxious to prevent his going to the Trojan 
war. Here Achilles became the father of Pyr- 
rhus or Neoptolemus by Deidamia, the daugh- 
ter of Lycomedes. Lycomedes treacherously 
killed Theseus by thrusting him down a rock, 
[AcHILLES; THESEUS.]—2, An Arcadian general, 
a native of Mantinea and one of the chief foun- 
ders of Megalopolis, B.c. 870. He afterwards 
showed jealousy of Thebes, and formed a sepa- 
rate alliance between Athens and Arcadia, in 
366. He was murdered in the same year on his _ 
return from Athens, by some Arcadian exiles. 
(Xen. Hell. vii. 1, 23; Diod. xv. 59.) 

Lycon (Avxwyv). 1. An orator and demagogue 
at Athens, was one of the accusers of Socrates 
and prepared the case against him. When the 
Athenians repented of ‘their condemnation of 
Socrates, they put Meletus to death and 
banished Anytus and Lycon. [Socratzes.]—2. 
Of Troas, a Peripatetic philosopher, and the 
pupil of Straton, whom he succeeded as the head 
of the Peripatetic school, B. c. 272. He held that 
post for more than forty-four years, and died at 
the age of 74. He enjoyed the patronage of 
Attalus and Eumenes. He wrote on the boun- 
daries of good and evil (Cic. Fin. v. 5, 18). 

Lycophron (Avxddpwv). 1. Younger son of 
Periander, tyrant of Corinth, by his wife Melissa. 
For details see PertanpEr.—2. A citizen of 
Pherae, where he put down the government of 
the nobles and established a tyranny about B. c, 
405. He afterwards endeavoured to make him- 
self master of the whole of Thessaly, and in 
404 he defeated the Larissaeans and others of 
the Thessalians, who opposed him. (Xen. Hell, 
ii. 8,4; Diod. xiv. 82.)—8, A son, apparently, 
of Jason, and one of the brothers of Thebe, wife 
of Alexander, the tyrant of Pherae, in whose 
murder he took part together with his sister and 
his two brothers, Tisiphonus and Pitholaus, 359. 
On Alexander’s death the power appears to have 
been wielded mainly by Tisiphonus, though 
Lycophron had an important share in the go- 
vernment. Lycophron succeeded to the supreme 
power on the death of Tisiphonus, but in 352 
he was obliged to surrender Pherae to Philip, 
and withdraw from Thessaly.—4, A grammarian 
and poet, was a native of Chalcis in Euboea, 
and lived at Alexandria, under Ptolemy Phil- 
adelphus (B. c. 285-247), who entrusted to him 
the arrangement of the works of the comic 
poets in the Alexandrian library. Lycophron 
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Lycophron wrote a number of tragedies; but 
the only one of his poems which has come down 
to us is the Cassandra or Alexandra. This is 
a long iambic monologue of 1474 verses, in 
which Cassandra is made to prophesy the fall 


‘of Troy, the adventures of the Grecian and 


- 


Trojan heroes, with other mythological and his- 
torical events, going back as early as the fables 
of Io and HKuropa, and ending with Alexander 
the Great. The work has no pretensions to 
poetical merit. It is simply a cumbrous store 
of traditional learning. Its obscurity obtained 
for its author the name 6 Skorewds. It is useful 
for mythological reference ; but for this purpose 
the Scholia of Isaac and John Tzetzes are far 
more valuable than the poem itself. Editions 
by Potter, Oxon. 1697, fol.; Bachmann, Lips. 
1828; Kinkel, 1880. 

Lycopolis (7 Avewy médAis: Stout, Ru.), a 
city of Upper Egypt, on the W. bank of the 
Nile, between Hermopolis and Ptolemais, said 
to have derived its name from the circum- 
stance that an Aethiopian army was put to 
flight near it by a pack of wolves (Diod. ii. 88; 
Ael, H. A. x. 28). 

Lycoréa (Avxdépeia: Avewpets, Avrdpios, 
Avewpeirns), an ancient town at the foot of Mt. 
Lycorea (Liakura), which was the southern of 
the two peaks of Mt. Parnassus. [Parnassus.] 

Lycoris. [CyTH=Ris.] 

Lycortas (Auképras), of Megalopolis was the 
father of Polybius, the historian, and the close 
friend of Philopoemen, whose policy he always 
supported. He is first mentioned in B.c. 189, 
as one of the ambassadors sent to Rome; and 
his name occurs for the last time in 168, (Justin. 
xxxii. 1.) 

Lycosira (Avxédcovpa: Avxocoupets: Paleo- 
krambavos or Sidhirokastro near Stala),; a 
town in the S. of Arcadia, and on the NW. 
slope of Mt. Lycaeus, and near the small river 
Plataniston, said by Pausanias to have been 
the most ancient town in Greece, and to have 
been founded by Lycaon, the son of Pelasgus 
(Paus. viii. 2, 4, 38). ‘ 

Lyctus (Av«ros: Av’«tios), sometimes called 
Lyttus (Avrros), a town in the E. of Crete, SH. 
of Cnossus, situated on a height of Mt. Argaeus, 
eighty stadia from the coast. Its harbour was 
called Chersonesus. It is mentioned in the 
Tliad (ii. 64, xvii. 611). It was generally con- 
sidered to be a Spartan colony, and its inhabi- 
tants were celebrated for their bravery (Arist. 
Pol. ii. 7). It was conquered and destroyed 
by the Cnossians, but it was afterwards rebuilt 
(Pol. iy. 53; Strab. p. 476). 

Lycurgus (Avkodpyos). 1. Son of Dryas, 
and king of the Edones in Thrace. He is 
famous for his persecution of Dionysus and 
his worship in Thrace. Homer relates that, 
in order to escape from Lycurgus, Dionysus 
leaped into the sea, where he was kindly re- 
ceived by Thetis; and that Zeus thereupon 
blinded the impious king, who died soon after- 
wards, hated by the immortal gods (II. vi. 
130). This story has received many additions 
from later poets. Some relate that Dionysus, on 
his expeditions, came to the kingdom of Ly- 
curgus, but was expelled by the impious king. 
Thereupon the god drove Lycurgus mad, in 
which condition he killed his son Dryas, and 
also hewed off one of his legs, supposing that he 
was cutting down vines. [Dronysus, pp. 293, 
294.) The country now produced no fruit ; and 
the oracle declaring that fertility should not be 
restored unless Lycurgus were killed, the 
Edonians carried him to Mount Pangaeus, 
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where he was imprisoned in a cave (Soph. Ant. 
955; Apollod. iii. 5,1). Afterwards he was torn 


Madness of Lycurgus. (Part of relief on a sarcophagus: 
Osterley, Denkm. ii. 37.) 


{Lycurgus is swinging his axe over his wife, whom. he igs 
made to take for a vine. Two Furies with torches are 
driving him to madness, and a panther of Dionysus 
seems about to attack him.] 


to pieces by horses or by panthers (Hyg. Fab. 
132).—2. King in Arcadia, son of Aleus and 
Neaera, brother of Cepheus and Auge, husband 
of Cleophile, Eurynome, or Antinoe, and father 
of Ancaeus, Epochus, Amphidamas, and Iasus. 
Lycurgus killed Areithous, who used to fight 
with a club. Lycurgus bequeathed this club to 
his slave Ereuthalion, his sons having died 
before him (JZ. vii. 142).—8. Son of Pronax and 
brother of Amphithea, the wife of Adrastus 
(Paus. iii. 18, 12). He took part in the war of 
the Seven against Thebes, and fought with 
Amphiaraus. He is mentioned among those 
whom Asclepius called to life again after their 
death.—4. King of Nemea, son of Pheres and 
Periclymene, brother of Admetus, husband 
of Eurydice or Amphithea, and father of 
Opheltes. 

Lycurgus (Avxovpyos). 1. The Spartan legis. 
lator. Of his history we have no certain infor- 
mation; and there are such discrepancies 
respecting him in the ancient writers, that 
many modern critics have denied his real 
existence altogether. There is no warrant 
for any such denial, though it is probable that 
the appropriate name given to his father ig 
altogether fictitious (Aristotle, indeed, in Pol. 
iv, 11 = p. 1296, seems to place Lycurgus 
among the middle-class citizens), and that 
some of the institutions ascribed to him belong 
to a later date. The more generally received 
account about him was as follows. Lycurgus 
was the son of Hunomus, king of Sparta, and 
brother of Polydectes. The latter succeeded 
his father as king of Sparta, and afterwards 
died, leaving his queen with child. The ambi- 
tious woman proposed to Lycurgus to destroy 
her offspring if he would share the throne with 
her. He seemingly consented ; but when she 
had given birth to a son (Charilaus), he openly 
proclaimed him king; and as next of kin, acted 
as his guardian. But to avoid all suspicion of 
ambitious designs, with which the opposite 
party charged him, Lycurgus left Sparta, and 
set out on his celebrated travels, which have 
been magnified to a fabulous extent. He is 
said to have visited Crete, and there to have 
studied the wise laws of Minos. Next he went 
to Ionia and Egypt, and is reported to have 
penetrated into Libya, Iberia, and even India. 
In Ionia he is said to have met either with 
Homer himself, or at least with the Homeric 
poems, which he introduced into the mother 
country. The return of Lycurgus to Sparta 
was hailed by all parties. Sparta wasina state 
of anarchy, and he was considered the man 
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who alone could cure the diseases of the state. 
He undertook the task; yet before he set to 
work, he strengthened himself with the autho- 
rity of the Delphic oracle, from which he is said 
to have obtained ordinances (rhetrwe) on which 
he based his reforms, as follows; ‘Found a 
temple to Zeus and Athene; arrange the tribes 
and Obes to the number of 80 [7.e. 10 Obes in 
each of the three tribes—probably an older 
institution]; appoint the Gerousia and Arch- 
agetae (= kings). Conyoke assemblies of the 
people between Babyca and Cnacion, and there 
propose and enact laws by the will of the 
people.’ The reform seems not to have been 
carried altogether peaceably. According to one 
legend Lycurgus lost an eye in a personal 
attack made upon him. The new division of 
the land among the citizens must have violated 
many existing interests. But all opposition 
was overborne, and the whole constitution, 
military and civil, was remodelled. After 
Lycurgus had obtained for his institutions an 
approving oracle of the national god of Delphi, 
he exacted a promise from the people not to 
make any alterations in his Jaws before his 
return. And now he left Sparta to finish his 
life in voluntary exile, inorder that his country- 
men might be bound by their oath to preserve 
his constitution inviolate for ever. Where and 
how he died nobody could tell. He vanished 
from the earth like a god, leaving no traces 
behind but his spirit; and she was honoured as 
a god at Sparta with a temple and yearly 
sacrifices down to the latest times. The date 
of Lycurgus is variously given, but it was 
probably a few years before 800 B.c. (Hat. i. 
65; Plut. Lycurgus; Strab. pp. 364, 482; 
Arist. Pol. v.12 = p.1816; [Xen.] Rep. Lac. x. 
8; cf. Thuc. i. 18.)—Lycurgus was regarded 
through all subsequent ages as the legislator of 
Sparta, and therefore almost all the Spartan 
institutions were ascribed to him as their 
author. We therefore propose to give here a 
sketch of the Spartan constitution, referring for 
details to the Dict. of Antig.; though we must 
not imagine that this constitution was entirely 
the work of Lycurgus. The Spartan constitu- 
tion was of a mixed nature: the monarchical 
principle was represented by the kings, the 
aristocracy by the senate, and the democratical 
element by the assembly of the people, and 
subsequently by their representatives, the 
ephors. The kings had originally to perform 
the common functions of the kings of the 
heroic age. They were high priests, judges, 
and leaders in war; but in all of these depart- 
ments they were in course of time superseded 
more or less. As judges they retained only a 
particular branch of jurisdiction, that referring 
to the succession of property. As military 
commanders they were to some extent restricted 
and watched by commissioners sent by the 
senate; the functions of high priest were cur- 
tailed leasi, perhaps because least obnoxious. 
In compensation for the loss of power, the 
kings enjoyed great honours, both during their 
life and after their death. The senate or 
Gerousiaconsisted of 30 members, one from each 
Obe, all elected except the two kings, who were 
ex officio members, and represented each his own 
Obe. Intheir functions they replaced the old 
council of the nobles as a sort of privy council 
to the kings, but their power was greater, since 
the votes of the kings were of no greater weight 
than those of other senators; they had the right 
of originating and discussing all measures 
before they could be submitted to the decision 
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of the popular assembly ; they had, in conjunc. 
tion (later) with the ephors, to watch over the 
due observance of the laws and institutions ; 
and they were judges in all criminal cases, 
without being bound by any written code. For 
all this they were not responsible, holding their 
office for lfe.—But with all these powers, the 
elders formed no real aristocracy. They were 
not chosen either for property qualification or 
for noble birth. The senate was open to the 
poorest citizen, who during sixty years had been 
obedient to the laws and zealous in the per- 
formance of his duties—The mass of the 
people—that is, the Spartans of pure Doric 
descent—formed the sovereign power of the 
state. The popular assembly consisted of 
every Spartan of thirty years of age, and of un- 
blemished character; only those were excluded 
who had not the means of contributing their 
portion to the syssitia. They met at stated 
times, to decide on all important questions 
brought before them, after a previous discussion 
in the senate. They had no right of amend- 
ment, but only that of simple approval or rejec- 
tion, which was given in the rudest form 
possible, by shouting. The popular assembly, 
however, had neither frequent nor yery im- 
portant occasions for directly exerting their 
sovereign power. Their chief activity consisted 
in delegating it; hence arose the importance of 
the ephors, who were the representatives of the 
popular element of the constitution, The five 
ephors answer in many points to the Roman 
tribunes of the people. Their appointment is 
included by Herodotus among the institutions 
of Lycurgus, but it is probable that Aristotle is 
right in dating these later, from the reign of 
Theopompus. | Dict. of Ant. art. Hphori.| Their 
appointment was perhaps a concession to the 
people, at first as overseers of the markets and 
as magistrates who might check illegal oppres- 
sion by kings or great men. Subsequently they 
absorbed most of the power in the state. To 
Lycurgus was ascribed also a prohibition to use 
written laws or to have any coinage but iron: 
but these traditions must refer to later customs, 
since there were neither coins nor written 
laws in Greece as early as Lycurgus.—With 
reference to their subjects, the few Spartans 
formed a most decided aristocracy. On the 
conquest of Peloponnesus by the Dorians, part 
of the ancient inhabitants of the country, under 
name of the Pevioict, were allowed indeed to 
retain their personal liberty, but lost all civil 
rights, and were obliged to pay to the state a 
rent for the land that was left them. But a 
great part of the old inhabitants were reduced 
to a state of perfect slavery, different from that 
of the slaves of Athens and Rome, and more 
simiJar to the villanage of the feudal ages. 
These were called Helots. They were allotted, 
with patches of land, to individual members of 
the ruling class. They tilled the land, and paid 
a fixed rent to their masters, not, as the perioici, 
to the state. The Spartans formed, as it were, 
an army of invaders in an enemy’s country, 
their city was a camp, and every man a soldier. 
At Sparta, the citizen only existed for the state; 
he had no interest but the state’s, and no 
property but what belonged to the state. It 
was a fundamental principle of the constitution 
that all citizens were entitled to the enjoyment 
of an equal portion of the common property. 
This was done in order to secure to the common- 
wealth a large number of citizens and soldiers 
free from labour for their sustenance, and able 
to devote their whole time to warlike exercises, 
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in order thus to keep up the ascendency of 
Sparta over her perioici and helots. The 
Spartans were to be warriors and nothing but 
warriors. Therefore, not only all mechanical 
labour was thought to degrade them ; not only 
was husbandry despised and neglected, and 
commerce prevented, or at least impeded, by 
prohibitive laws and by the use of iron money ; 
but also the nobler arts and sciences were so 
effectually stifled that Sparta is a blank in the 
history of the arts and literature of Greece. 
The state took care of a Spartan from his cradle 
to his grave, and superintended his education 
in the minutest points. This was not confined 
to his youth, but extended throughout his 
whole life, The syssitia, or, as they were called 
at Sparta, phiditia, the common meals, may be 
regarded as an educational institution; for at 
these meals subjects of general interest were 
discussed and political questions debated. The 
youths and boys used to eat separately from 
the men, in their own divisions.—2. A Lacedae- 
monian, who, though not of the royal blood, 
was chosen king, in B.c. 220, together with 
Agesipolis IIL. after the death of Cleomenes. 
It was not long before he deposed his colleague 
and made himself sole sovereign, though under 
the control of the Ephori. He carried on war 
against Philip V. of Macedon, and the Achaeans, 
He died about 210, and, Machanidas then made 
himself tyrant. (Pol. iv. 2, 85, v. 21, 91; Paus. 
iy. 29.)—3, An Attic orator, son of Lycophron, 
who belonged to the noble family of the Eteo- 
butadae, was born at Athens, about B.c. 396. 
Ale was a disciple of Plato and Isocrates. In 
public life he was a warm supporter of the 
policy of Demosthenes, and was universally 
admitted to be one of the most virtuous citizens 
and upright statesmen of his age. He was 
Tamas or manager of the public revenue from 
838 to 326, and discharged the duties of this 
office with such ability and integrity, that he 
raised the public revenue to the sum of 1200 
talents. One of his laws enacted that bronze 
statues should be erected to Aeschylus, So- 
phocles, and Kuripides, and that copies of their 
tragedies should be preserved in the public 
archives. He died while holding the office of 
President of the Theatre of Dionysus, in 323. 
A fragment of an inscription containing an 
account of his administration of the finances is 
still extant. There were fifteen orations of Ly- 
curgus extant in antiquity; but only one has 
come down to us entire, the oration against Leo- 
crates, which was delivered in 332. Leocrates, 
who had fled from Athens after the battle of 
Chaeronea, was indicted for treason. The ora- 
tion is printed in the various collections of the 
Attic orators. [DEMosTHENES.] 

Lycus (Avcos). 1. Son of Poseidon and Ce- 
laeno, who was transferred by his father to the 
Islands of the Blessed (Apollod. iii. 10,1). By 
Alcyone, the sister of Celaeno, Poseidon begot 
Hyrieus, the father of the following.—2. Son 
of Hyrieus and Clonia, and brother of Nycteus. 
Polydorus, king of Thebes, married the daughter 
of Nycteus, by whom he had a son Labdacus ; 
and on his death he left the government of 
Thebes and the guardianship of Labdacus to his 
father-in-law. Nycteus afterwards fell in battle 
against Expopeus, king of Sicyon, who had carried 
away his beautiful daughter Antiope. Lycus 
succeeded his brother in the government of 
Thebes, and in the guardianship of Labdacus. 
He surrendered the kingdom to Labdacus when 
the latter had grown up. On the death of Lab- 
dacus soon afterwards, Lycus again succeeded 
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to the government of Thebes, and undertook 
the guardianship of Laius, the son of Labdacus 
(Paus. ii. 6, 2, ix.5, 5). Lycus marched against 
Epopeus, whom he put to death (according to 
other accounts Epopeus fell in the war with 
Nycteus), and he carried away Antiope to Thebes. 
She was treated with the greatest cruelty by 
Dirce, the wife of Lycus; in revenge for which 
her sons by Zeus—Amphion and Zethus—after- 
wards put to death both Lycus and Dirce. 
[Ampuion.]|—3, Son of No. 2, or, according to 
others, son of Poseidon, was also king of Thebes. 
In the absence of Heracles, Lycus attempted to 
kill his wife Megara and her children, but was 
afterwards put to death by Heracles (Eur. H. F. 
31; Hyg. Fab. 82).—4. Son of Pandion, and 
brother of Aegeus, Nisus, and Pallas. He was 


expelled by Aegeus, and took refuge in the . 


country of the Termilae, which was called Lycia’ — 
after him. He was honoured at Athens as a 
hero, and Pausanias asserts that the Lyceum 
derived its name from him. (it is more prob- 
ably connected with Apollo Lycéus.) He is said 
to have introduced the Eleusinian mysteries 
into Andania in Messenia. He is sometimes 
also described as an ancient prophet, and the 
family of the Lrycomedae, at Athens, traced 
their name and origin from him. (Hadt. i. 173, 
vii. 92; Paus. i. 19, 4, iv. 1,2, 20, x.12; Aristoph. 
Vesp. 408.)—5. Son of Dascylus, and king of 
the Mariandynians, who received Heracles and 
the Argonauts with hospitality (Ap. Rh. ii. 189). 
—6. Of Rhegium, the father, real or adoptive, 
of the poet Lycophron, was a historical writer 
in the time of Demetrius Phalereus. 

Lycus (Avos), the name of several rivers 
which are said to be so called from the impetuo- 
sity of their current. 1, (Kili), a little river 
of Bithynia, falling into the sea S. of Heraclea 
Pontica (Ken. An. vi. 2, 8).—2. (Germeneh- 
Chai), a considerable river of Pontus, rising in 
the mountains on the N. of Armenia Minor, and 
flowing W. into the Iris at Eupatoria (Strab. 
pp. 529, 547).—3. (Chorwk-Su), a considerable 
river of Phrygia, flowing from E. to W. past 
Colossae and Laodicea into the Maeander (Hdt, 
vil. 80; Strab. p. 578).—4, (Nahr-el-Kelb), a 
river of Phoenicia, falling into the sea N. of 
Berytus.—5. (Great Zab or Ulu-Su), a river of 
Assyria, rising in the mountains on the S. of 
Armenia, and flowing SW. into the Tigris, just 
below Larissa (Nimroud). The same as the 
ae of Xenophon. (Curt.iv. 9; Xen. An. ii. 
Bot! 

Lydda (ra Avd5a, 7 Avddin: Lud), a town of 
Palestine, SE. of Joppa, and NW. of Jerusalem, 
at the junction of several roads which lead from 
the sea-coast, was destroyed by the Romans in 
the Jewish war, but soon after rebuilt, and 
called Diospolis (Jos. B. J. ii. 19, 8, iti. 4, 8). 

Lydia (Avdta: Avdds, Lydus), a district of 
Asia Minor, in the middle of the W. side of the 
peninsula, between Mysia on the N. and Caria 
on the S., and between Phrygia on the E. and 
the Aegaean Sea on the W. The name had a 
widely-extended meaning when applied to the 
old Lydian kingdom; but of Lydia strictly so 
called the N. boundary, towards Mysia, was the 
range of mountains which form the N. margin 
of the valley of the Hermus, called Sardene, a 
SW. branch of the Phrygian Olympus: the E. 
boundary towards Phrygia was an imaginary 
line: and the 8S. boundary towards Caria was 
the river Maeander, or, according to some autho- 
rities, the range of mountains which, under the 
name of Messogis (Kastane Dagh) forms the N. 
margin of the valley of the Maeander, and is a 
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NW. prolongation of the Taurus. From the H, 
part of this range, in the SE. corner of Lydia, 
another branches off to the NW., and runs to 
the W. far out into the Aegaean Sea, where it 
forms the peninsula opposite to the island of 
Chios. This chain, which is called Tmolus 
(Kisijja Musa Dagh), divides Lydia into two 
unequal valleys; of which the S.and smaller is 
watered by the river CaysTER, and the N. forms 
the great plain of the Hermus: these valleys 
are very beautiful and fertile, especially that of 
the Hermus. The E. part of Lydia, and the 
adjacent portion of Phrygia, about the upper 
course of the Hermus and its tributaries, is an 
elevated plain, showing traces of volcanic action, 
and hence called Catacecauméne (katarekav- 
pévn). In early times the country had another 
name, Maednia (Mnovin, Maovia), by which 
alone it is known to Homer (J1. ii. 865, v. 48, x. 
431); and this name was afterwards applied 
specifically to the E. and S. part of Lydia, and 
then, in contradistinction to it, the name Lydia 
was used for the NW. part (Strab. pp. 620, 625, 
678, 680). It is a probable suggestion that the 
original Lydia of the lower Hermus was con- 
quered by the Maeonians, a people of Phrygian 
origin, before the Homeric period, and that when 
Gyges established a national Lydian kingdom 
he restored the old name to the whole country. 
In the mythical legends the common name of 
the people and country, Lydi and Lydia, is 
derived from Lydus, the son of Atys, the first 
king. The Lydians appear to have been a race 
closely connected with the Carians and the 
Mysians, with whom they observed a common 
worship in the temple of Zeus Carius at Mylasa: 
they also practisell the worship of Cybele, and 
other Phrygian customs. Some modern writers 
believe them to have been a people of Semitic 
origin, and find in this an explanation of the 
name, which is Oriental, and of some charac- 
teristics in their customs and religion. This 
would account for the tradition in Hdt. iii, 7 
which derives one of the Lydian dynasties from 
Ninus. Amidst the uncertainties of the early 
legends, it is clear that Lydia was a very early 
seat of Asiatic civilisation, and that it exerted 
a very important influence on the Greeks. The 
. Lydian monarchy, which was founded at Sardis, 
before the time of authentic history, grew up 
into an empire, under which the many different 
tribes of Asia Minor W. of the river Halys 
were for the first time united. Tradition men- 
tioned three dynasties of kings: the Atyadae, 
which ended (according to the computations 
of chronologers) about B.c. 1221; the Hera- 
clidae, which reigned 505 years, down to 716; 
and the Mermnadae, 160 years, down to 556. 
Only the last dynasty can be safely regarded as 
historical, and the fabulous element has a large 
place in the details of their history; their 
names and computed dates were :—(1) Gycus, 
B.C, 716-678; (2) ARDys, 678-629; (8) SapyaT- 
TES, 629-617 ; (4) ALYATTES, 617-560 ; (5) CRoE- 
sus, 560 (or earlier)—546; under whose names 
an account is given of the rise of the Lydian 
empire in Asia Minor, and of its overthrow by 
the Persians under Cyrus. Under these kings 
the Lydians appear to have been a highly 
civilised, industrious, and wealthy people, prac- 
tismg agriculture, commerce, and manufactures, 
and acquainted with various arts; and exercis- 
ing, through their intercourse with the Greeks 
of Ionia, an important influence on the progress 
of Greek civilisation. Among the inventions, 
or improvements, which the Greeks are said to 
have derived from them, were the weaying and 
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dyeing of fine fabrics (Zl. iv. 141; Claud. de 
Rapt. Pros. i. 270); various processes of metal- 
lurgy;-the use of gold and silver money, which 
the Lydians are said first to have coined, the 
former from the gold found on Tmolus and from 
the golden sands of the Pactolus (Hd. i. 94) ; and 
various metrical and musical improvements, es- 
pecially the scale or mode of music called the 
Lydian, and the form of the lyre called the maga,- 
dis. (Dict. of Antiq. art. Musica.) The Lydians 
had also public games similar to those of the 
Greeks. Their high civilisation, however, was 
combined with a lax morality, and, after the Per- 
sian conquest, when they were forbidden by 
Cyrus to carry arms, they sank gradually into a 
state of effeminate luxuriousness, and their 
very name and language had almost entirely 
disappeared by the commenéement of our era, 
Under the Persians, Lydia and Mysia formed the 
second satrapy : after the Macedonian conquest, 
Lydia belonged to the kings of Syria, and 
(after the defeat of Antiochus the Great by the 
Romans) to those of Pergamum, and so passed, 
by the bequest of Attalus III., to the Romans, 
under whom it formed part of the province of 
Asia.—On the tradition that Etruria was colo- 
nised by the Lydians, see Errurts. Hence 
the Roman poets use Lydian as equivalent to 
Etruscan (Verg. Aen. ii. 781, ix. 11). 

Lydiades (Avdiddns), acitizen of Megalopolis, 
who, though of an obscure family raised himself 
to the sovereignty of his native city, about B. c. 
244. In 234 he voluntarily abdicated the sove- 
reignty, and permitted Megalopolis to join the 
Achaean League as a free state. He was one 
of the noblest characters in the later Greek his- 
tory. He was elected several times general of 
the Achaean League, and became a formidable 
rival to Aratus. He fell in battle against Cleo- 
menes, 226. (Pol. ii. 44, 51; Plut. Avat. 30, 35, 
87, Cleom. 6; Paus. viii. 27.) 

Lydias or Ludias (Avdias, Ion. Avdins, Aov- 
dtas: Karasmak or Mavronero), a river in Ma- 
cedonia, rises in Eordaea, passes Edessa, and 
after flowing through the lake on which Pella is 
situated, falls into the Axius, a short distance 
from the Thermaic gulf. In the upper part of 
its course it is called the Hordaean river (Eop- 
Saikds motauds) by Arrian. (Eur. Bacch. 565; 
Strab. p. 330.) Herodotus (vii. 127) by mistake 
makes the Lydias unite with the Haliacmon, 
the latter of which is W. of the former. 

Lydus (Avdos), son of Atys and Callithea, and 
brother of Tyrrhenus, the mythical ancestor of 
the Lydians (Hdt. i. 7; Dionys. i. 27). 

Lydus, Joannes Laurentius, was born at 
Philadelphia, in Lydia (whence he is called 
Lydus or the Lydian), in a.p. 490. He held 
various public offices, and lived to an advanced 
age. He wrote: 1. Mep) unvayv ovyypapn, De 
Mensibus Liber, of which there are two epi- 
tomae, or summaries, and a fragment extant. 
2. Tept apxav k. 7. A. De Magistratibus Rei- 
publicae Romanae.’ 8. TMep Stornue@v, De 
Ostentis (ed. Wachsmuth, 1863). The work De 
Mensibus is a historical commentary on the 
Roman calendar, with an account of the various 
festivals, derived from a great number of 
authorities, most of which have perished. Of 
the two summaries of this curious work, the 
larger one is by an unknown hand, the shorter 
one by Maximus Planudes. The work De 
Magistratibus was thought to have perished, 
but was discovered by Villoison in the suburbs 
of Constantinople, in 1785. The best edition of 
the complete works is by Bekker, Bonn, 1887. 

Lygdamis (Avydauis). 1, Of Naxos, a dis- 
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tinguished leader of the popular party of the 

island in ‘the struggle with the oligarchy. He 
conquered the latter, and obtained thereby the 
chief power in the state. He assisted Pisistratus 
in his third return to Athens; but during his 
absence his enemies seem to have got the upper 
hand again; for Pisistratus afterwards subdued 
the island, and made Lygdamis tyrant of it, 
about B.c. 540. In 582 he assisted Polycrates 
in obtaining the tyranny of Samos. (Hat. i. 61, 
64: Ar. Pol. v. 5; ’A@. mod. 15.)—2,. Father of 
ARTEMISIA, queen of Halicarnassus, the con- 
temporary of Xerxes.—38. Tyrant of Halicar- 
nassus, the son of Pisindelis, and the grandson 
of Artemisia. Herodotus is said to have taken 
an active part in delivering his native city from 
the tyranny of this Lygdamis. 

Lygii or Ligii, an important people in Ger- 
many, between the Viadus (Oder) and the Vis- 
tula, in the modern Svlesia and Posen, were 
bounded by the Burgundiones on the N., the 
Goths on the E., the Bastarnae and Osi on the 
W., and the Marsingi, Silingae, and Semnones 
on the S. They were divided into several tribes, 
the chief of which were the Manimi, Duni, 
Elysii, Burii, Arii, Naharvali, and Helveconae. 
They first appear in history as members of the 
great Marcomannic league formed by Marobo- 
duus in the reigns of Augustus and Tiberius. 
In the third century some of the Lygii migrated 
with the Burgundians westwards, and settled in 
the country bordering on the Rhine. (Tac. 
Germ. 43, Ann. xii. 29; Strab. p. 290; Dio 
Cass. lxvii. 5.) 

Lyncestis (Avyxnoris), a district in the SW. 
of Macedonia, N. of the river Erigon, and upon 
_ the frontiers of Illyria. Its inhabitants, the 
Lyncestae, were Illyrians, and were originally 
an independent people, who were governed by 
their own princes, said to be descended from 
the family of the Bacchiadae. The Lyncestae 
appear to have become subject to Macedonia 
by a marriage between the royal families of the 
two countries. The ancient capital of the 
country was Lynceus (7 A’ykos), though Hmra- 
CLEA at a later time became the chief town in 
the district. (Thue. ii. 99, iv. 88, 124; Strab. 
pp. 323, 326.) Ovid speaks of a river near 
Lyncus, the waters of which were said to be as 
intoxicating as wine (Ov. Met. xv. 329). 

Lynceus (Avyreds). 1. One of the 50 sons of 
Aegyptus, whose life was saved by his wife 
Hypermnestra, when all his other brothers 
were murdered by the daughters of Danaus on 
their wedding night. [Ancyprus.] A rite at 
Argos was derived from this story (or the story 
from the’ rite), a torch procession, said to com- 
memorate the fact that Lynceus, when he had 
escaped safely to Lyrcea, gave a signal to 
Hypermnestra of his arrival, by waving a 
torch (Paus. ii. 25, 4). Danaus kept Hyper- 
mnestra in strict confinement, but was after- 
wards prevailed upon to give her to Lynceus, 
who succeeded him on the throne of Argos. 
According to a different legend, Lynceus slew 
Danaus and all the sisters of Hypermnestra, 
in revenge for his brothers (Paus. ii, 16, 1; 
Apollod. ii. 1, 5; Ov. Her. 14). Lynceus was 
succeeded as king of Argos by his son ABAs.— 
2. Son of Aphareus and Arene, and brother of 
Idas, was one of the Argonauts, and famous for 
his keen sight. He is also mentioned among 
the Calydonian hunters, and was slain by Pollux. 
(Apollod. i. 8, 2; Ap. Rh, i. 151; Pind. Nem. x. 
61; Hor. Sat. i. 2,90; Ep. i. 1, 28; Ipas.)—38, 
Of Samos, the disciple of Theophrastus, and 
brother of the historian Duris, was a contem- 
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porary of Menander, and his rival in comic 
ae (Athen. vili. p. 237; Plut. Dem. 27; Suid. 
S.U.). 

Lyncus, king of Scythia, or, according to 
others, of Sicily, endeavoured to murder Tri- 
ptolemus, whq came to him with the gifts of 
Ceres, but metamorphosed by the goddess into 
a lynx (Oy. Met. v. 650; Serv. ad Aen, i. 327). 

Lyreéa or Lyrcéum (Avpkeia, Adpketov), & 
small town in Argolis, situated on a mountain of 
the same name (Strab. p. 271; Paus. ii. 25, 4). 

Lyrnessus (Avpyynoads), a town in the interior 
of Mysia mentioned by Homer: destroyed be- 
fore the time of Strabo (ZU. ii. 690, xix. 60, xx. 92; 
Aesch. Pers, 324; Strab. p. 612). 

Lysander (Avcavdpos). 1. A Spartan, was of 
servile origin, or at least the offspring of a mar- 
riage between a freeman and a woman of inferior 
condition. (Ael. V.H. xii. 48; Athen. p. 271.) 
He obtained the citizenship, and became one of 
the most distinguished of the Spartan generals 
and diplomatists. In B.c. 407 he was appointed 
navarchus, and succeeded Cratesippidas in the 
command of the fleet off the coasts of Asia 
Minor. He fixed his headquarters at Ephesus, 
and soon obtained great influence, not only with 
the Greek cities, but also with Cyrus, who 
supplied him with large sums of money to pay 
his sailors. Next year, 406, he was succeeded 
by Callicratidas. In one year the reputation 
and influence of Lysander had become so great 
that Cyrus and the Spartan allies in Asia 
requested the Lacedaemonians to appoint Ly- 
sander again to the command of the fleet. The 
Lacedaemonian law, however, did not allow the 
office of navarchus to be held twice by the 
same person; and, accordingly, Aracus was sent 
out in 405, as the nominal commander-in-chief, 
while Lysander, virtually invested with the 
supreme direction of affairs, had the title of 
vice-admiral (émoroAevs). In this year he 
brought the Peloponnesian war to a conclusion, 
by the defeat and capture of the Athenian fleet 
off Aegospotami. Only eight Athenian ships 
made their escape, under the command of Conon. 
He afterwards sailed to Athens, and in the 
spring of 404 the city capitulated; the long 
walls and the fortifications of the Piraeus were 
destroyed, and an oligarchical form of govern- 
ment was established, known by the name of 
‘The Thirty.’ Lysander was now by far the most 
powerful man in Greece, and he displayed more 
than the usual pride and haughtiness which dis- 
tinguished the Spartan commanders in foreign 
countries. He was passionately fond of praise, 
and took care that his exploits should be cele- 
brated by the most illustrious poets of his time. 
He always kept the poet Choerilus in his 
retinue; and his praises were also sung by 
Antilochus, Antimachus of Colophon, and 
Niceratus of Heraclea. He wasthe first of the 
Greeks to whom Greek cities erected altars as 
to a god, offered sacrifices, and celebrated festi- 
vals. (Plut. Lys.18; Paus. vi. 3,14; Athen. p. 
690.) His ‘power and ambition caused the 
Spartan government uneasiness, and accord- 
ingly the Ephors recalled him from Asia Minor, 
to which he had again repaired, and for some 
years kept him without any public employment. 
On the death of Agis II. in 397, he secured the 
succession for Agesilaus, the brother of Agis, 
in opposition to Leotychides, the reputed son 
of the latter. He did not receive from Agesilaus 
the gratitude he had expected. He was one of 
the members of the council, 80 in number, 
which was appointed to accompany the new 
king in his expedition into Asia in 896. Ageri- 
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laus purposely thwarted all his designs, and 
refused all the favours which he asked. Onhis 
return to Sparta, Lysander resolved to bring 
about the change he had long meditated in the 
Spartan constitution, by abolishing hereditary 
royalty, and making the throne elective. Heis 
said to have attempted to obtain the sanction 
of the oracles of Delphi, Dodorfa, and Zeus Am- 
mon, but without success. He does not seem 
to have ventured upon any overt act, and his 
enterprise was cut short by his death in the 
following year. On the breaking out of the 
Boeotian war in 895, Lysander was placed at 
the head of one army, and the king Pausanias 
at the head of another. Lysander marched 
against Haliartus, and perished in battle under 
the walls, 895. (Plut. Lysander; Xen. Heil. ii., 
iii.) —2. A Spartan ephor banished by the 
Lacedaemonians (Cic. Off. ii. 28, 80). 

Lysandra (Avcavdpa), daughter of Ptolemy 
Soter and Eurydice, the daughter of Antipater. 
She was married first to Alexander, the son of 
Cassander, king of Macedonia, and after his 
death to Agathocles, the son of Lysimachus. 
After the murder of her second husband, B.c. 
284 [AcaTHocLES, No. 8], she fled to Asia, and 
besought assistance from Seleucus. The latter 
in consequence marched against Lysimachus, 
who was defeated and slain in battle 281. 
(Paus. i. 9,10; Plut. Demetr. 31.) 

Lysanias (Avoavias). 1. Tetrarch of Abilene, 
was put to death by Antony, to gratify Cleopatra, 
B.c. 36 (Dio Cass. xlix. 32).—2, Apparently a 
descendant of the last, tetrarch of Abilene at 
the time when Jesus Christ entered upon his 
ministry (Luke, iii. 1). 

Lysias (Avoias), an Attic orator, was born at 
Athens about B.c. 459. (This is the date in 
Dionys. Lys. 12, and (Plut.] Vit. Lys.; but it 
is conjectural; and some writers put the birth 
of Lysias as late as 444.) He was the son of 
Cephalus, who was a native of Syracuse, and 
had taken up his abode at Athens, on the 
invitation of Pericles. At the age of 15, Lysias 
and his brothers joined the Athenians who went 
as colonists to Thurii in Italy, 444, or followed 
them later. He there completed his education 
under the instruction of two Syracusans, Tisias 
and Nicias. He afterwards enjoyed great 
esteem among the Thurians, and seems to have 
taken part in the administration of the city. 
After the defeat of the Athenians in Sicily, he 
was expelled by the Spartan party from Thurii, 
as a partisan of the Athenians. He now 
returned to Athens, 412. During the rule of 
the Thirty (404) he was looked upon as en 
enemy of the government, his large property 
was confiscated, and he was thrown into prison ; 
but he escaped, and took refuge at Megara (cf. 
Lys. in Eratosth. § 16). He joined Thrasybulus 
and the exiles, and in order to render them 
effectual assistance he sacrificed all that re- 
mained of his fortune. He gave the patriots 
2000 drachmas and 200 shields, and engaged a 
band of 300 mercenaries. Thrasybulus-pro- 
cured him the Athenian franchise, which he had 
not possessed hitherto, since he was the son of 
a foreigner: but he was afterwards deprived of 
this right because it had been conferred without 
a probouleuma. Henceforth he lived at Athens 
as an isoteles, occupying himself, as it appears, 
solely with writing judicial speeches for others, 
and died in 378, at the age of 80.—Lysias wrote 
a great number of orations; and among those 
which were current under his name the ancient 
critics reckoned 230 as genuine, Of these 34 
only are extant; and of these three are only 
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fragments: of the remaining 81 those ¢. 
Andoc., Alcib. 2, pro Polystr., pro Milite, and 
the Funeral Oration are probably spurious. 
Most of these orations were composed after his 
return from Thurii to Athens. The only one 
which he delivered himself is that against 
Eratosthenes, 403. The language of Lysias is 
perfectly pure, and may be regarded as one of 
the best specimens of the Attic idiom. All the 
ancient writers agreed that his orations were 
distinguished by grace and elegance, in what 
was called ‘the plain style,’ z.e. that which uses 
the language of ordinary life and avoids grandi- 
loquence. Its style is clear and lucid; and his 
delineations of character striking and true to 
life. The orations of Lysias are contained in 
the collections of the Attic orators. [Drmo- 
STHENES.| Separate edition by Scheibe, 1886. 
Lysicrates, CHoracic MonumENT oF, yul- 
garly called the ‘ Lantern of Demosthenes,’ was 
dedicated by Lysicrates in B.c. 835-34, as we 
learn from an inscription on the architraye, 
which records 
that ‘Lysicrates, 
son of Lysithei- 
des of Cicynna, 
was choragus, 
when the boys 
of the tribe of 
Acamantis con- 
when 
Theon played the 
flute, when. Lysi- 
ades wrote the 
piece, and when 
Eyvaenetus was 
archon.’ It was 
the practice of the 
victorious chor- 
agi to dedicate to 
Dionysus the tri- 
pods which they 
had gained in the 
contests in the 
theatre. Some 
of these tripods 
were placed upon 
small temples, 
which were erec- 
ted either in the 
precincts of the 
theatre, or in q Choragic a ODED jah Lysicrates, 
street which ran est: 
along the eastern side of the Acropolis, from 
the Prytaneium to the Lenaeum, or sacred 
enclosure of Dionysus near the theatre, and 
which was hence called the ‘ Street of Tripods.’ 
(Paus. i. 20, § 1.) Of these temples only two 
now remain: the monument of Thrasyllus, and 
the monument of Lysicrates, which stood in 
the street itself. It appears that this street 
was formed entirely by a series of such monu- 
ments, and that from the inscriptions engraved 
on the architraves the dramatic chronicles or 
didascaliae were mainly compiled. The monu- 
ment of Lysicrates is of the Corinthian order. 
It is a small circular building on a square base- 
ment, of white marble, and covered by a cupola, 
supported by six Corinthian columns. Its 
whole height was 84 feet, of which the square 
basis was 14 feet (not shown in the cut), the 
body of the building to the summit of the 
columns 12 feet, and the entablature, together 
with the cupola and apex, 8 feet. There was 
no access to the interior, which was only six 
feet in diameter. The frieze, of which there 
are casts in the British Museum, represents the 
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destruction of the Tyrrhenian pirates by Dio- 
nysus and his attendants. 

Lysimachia or -€a (Avoimaxta, Avotudxera : 
Avowmaxeds). 1, (Hksemil), an important town 
on the NE. of the gulf of Melas, and on the 
isthmus connecting the Thracian Chersonesus 
with the mainland, was founded B.c. 309 by 
Lysimachus, who removed to his new city the 
greater part of the inhabitants of the neigh- 
bouring town of Cardia (Strab. pp. 184, 331; 
Diod. x. 29; Pol. v. 34). It was subsequently 
destroyed by the Thracians, but was restored 
by Antiochus the Great (Liv. xxxiii. 38). Under 
the Romans it greatly declined; but Justinian 
built a strong fortress on the spot, which he 
called Hexamilium (‘EéauiAcov), doubtless from 
the width of the isthmus, under which name it 
is mentioned in the middle ages.—2, A town in 
the SW. of Aetolia, near Pleuron, situated on a 
lake of the same name, which was more an- 
ciently called Hydra (Strab. p. 460). 

Lysimachus (Avoiuaxos), king of Thrace, was 
a Macedonian by birth, and one of Alexander’s 
generals, but of mean origin, his father Agatho- 
cles haying been originally a Penest or serf in 
Sicily (Arrian, Anab. vi. 28). He was early 


distinguished for his undaunted courage, as well’ 


as for his great activity and strength of body. 
We are told by Q. Curtius that Lysimachus, 
when hunting in Syria, had killed a lion of im- 
mense size single-handed; and this circum- 
stance is regarded by that writer as the origin of a 
fable gravely related by many authors, that on 
account of some offence, Lysimachus had been 
shut up by order of Alexander in the same den 
with a lion, but, though unarmed, had succeeded 
in destroying the animal, and was pardoned by 


Coin of Lysimachus, King of Thrace, ob. B.0, 281. 
Obv., head of Alexander, with horn of Ammon [see p. 50]; 
rev., Athene holding Victory; BAZIAEQZ AYZIMAXOY. 


the king in consideration of his courage (Curt. 
viii. 1, 15; Plut. Demetr. 27; Paus. i. 9,53; Sen. 
de Ir. iii. 17). In the division of the provinces, 
after tlie death of Alexander (B. c. 828), Thrace 
and the neighbouring countries as far as the 
Danube were assigned to Lysimachus. For some 
years he was actively engaged in war with the 
warlike barbarians that bordered his province 
on the N. At length, in 815, he joined the 
league which Ptolemy, Seleucus and Cassander 
had formed against Antigonus; but he did not 
take any active part in the war for some time. 
In 806 he took the title of king, when it was 
assumed by Antigonus, Ptolemy, Seleucus, and 
Cassander. In 802 Lysimachus crossed over 
into Asia Minor to oppose Antigonus, while 
Seleucus also advanced against the latter from 
the East. In 801 Lysimachus and Seleucus 
effected a junction, and gained a decisive vic- 
tory at Ipsus over Antigonus and his son Deme- 
trius (Diod. xx. 106). Antigonus fell on the 
field, and Demetrius became a fugitive. The 
conquerors divided between them the dominions 
of the vanquished ; and Lysimachus obtained for 
his share all that part of Asia Minor extending 
from the Hellespont and the Aegaean to the 
heart of Phrygia. In 291 Lysimachus crossed 
the Danube and penetrated into the heart of 
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the country of the Getae; but he was reduced 
to the greatest distress by want of provisions, 
and was ultimately compelled to surrender with 
his whole army. Dromichaetes, king of the 
Getae, treated him with the utmost generosity, 
and restored him to liberty. In 288 Lysimachus 
united with Ptolemy, Seleucus and Pyrrhus in 
a common league against Demetrius, who had 
for some years been in possession of Macedonia, 
and was now preparing to march into Asia. 
Next year, 287, Lysimachus and Pyrrhus in- 
vaded Macedonia. Demetrius was abandoned 
by his own troops, and was compelled to seek 
safety in flight. Pyrrhus for a time obtained 
possession of the Macedonian throne, but he 
was expelled by Lysimachus in 286. Lysima- 
chus was now in possession of all the dominions 
in Europe that had formed part of the Mace- 
donian monarchy, as well as of the greater part 
of Asia Minor. He remained in undisturbed 
possession of these vast dominions till shortly 
before his death. His downfall was occasioned 
by a dark domestic tragedy. His wife Arsinoé, 
daughter of Ptolemy Soter, had long hated her 
stepson Agathocles, and at length, by false ac- 
cusations, induced Lysimachus to put his son 
to death (Just. xvii. 1). This bloody deed 
alienated the minds of his subjects, and many 
cities of Asia broke out into open revolt. Ly- 
sandra, the widow of Agathocles, fled with her 
children to the court of Seleucus, who forthwith 
invaded the dominions of Lysimachus. The 
two monarchs met in the plain of Corus (Coru- 
pedion), and Lysimachus fell in the battle that 
ensued, B.C. 281. (Paus. i. 10; Appian, Sy7. 62.) 
He was in his eightieth year at the time of his 
death.—Lysimachus founded LysrmacHta, on 
the Hellespont, and 
also enlarged and re- 
built many other cities. 

Lysimelia (4 Avoipe- 
Aewa Aluyn), & marsh 
near Syracuse in Sicily, 
probably the same as 
the marsh anciently 
called Syraco from 
which the town of Sy- 
racuse is said to have 
derived its name (Thuc. 
vill. 58; ‘Theocr. xvi. 
84; SyRACUSAE.) 

Lysinoe - (Avowwdn: 
Agelan?), a town in 
Pisidia, S. of the lake 
Ascania (Liv. xxxviii. 
15). 

Lysippus (Avovrros), 
of Sicyon, one of the 
greatest Greek sculp- 
tors, was a contempo- 
rary of Alexander the 


Great. Originally a 
simple workman in 
bronze (faber aera- 


rius), he rose to the 
eminence which he 
afterwards obtained by 
the direct study of na- 
ture (Plin. xxxiv. 61). 
He rejected many of 
the old conventional 
rules which the early 
artists followed. He followed the school of 
Polyclitus, but changed the canons of it in 
many points, especially in making the head 
smaller and the body more slender. He aimed 
at idealising human beauty rather than that 


Marble copy of the 
Apoxyomenus of Lysippus. 
(Vatican.) 
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of the gods, and at representing the grace and | mountains, which separated it from Thessaly and 


mobility of the male figure. He made statues 
of gods, it is true, and among them of Zeus; 


but even in this field of art his favourite subject. 


was the human hero Heracles. The works of 
Lysippus are said to have amounted to the 
enormous number of 1500. They were almost 
all, if not all, in bronze; in consequence of 
which none of them are extant. He made sta- 
tues of Alexander at all periods of life, and in 
many different positions, which exercised con- 
siderable influence on succeeding art. Alexan- 
der’s edict is well known, that no one should 
paint him but Apelles, and no one make his 
statue but Lysippus. (Plin. vii. 125; Hor. Ep. 
li. 1, 240; Cic. Fam. v. 12.) 

Lysis (Adois), an eminent Pythagorean phi- 
losopher, who, driven out of Italy in the perse- 
cution of his sect, betook himself to Thebes, 
and became the teacher of Epaminondas, by 
whom he was held in the highest esteem (Paus. 
ix. 18; Cic. de Or. iii. 34, 189, Off. i. 44, 155). 

- Lysis, a river of Caria, only mentioned by 
Livy (xxxviii. 15). 

Lysistratus, of Sicyon, the brother of Ly- 
sippus, was a sculptor, and devoted himself to the 
making of portraits. He was the first who took 
a cast of the human face in gypsum; and from 
this mould he produced copies by pouring into 
it melted wax (Plin. xxxv. 158). 

Lystra (7 Adorpa, ra Avotpa: Khatyn-serat, 
Ru.), a city of Lycaonia, on the confines of 
Isauria (Act. Apost. xiv. 8, 21; Plin. v. 147). 


M. 


Macae (Mdia). 1, A people on the B. coast 
of Arabia Felix, probably about Muscat (Ptol. 
vi. 7, 14).—2. An inland people of Libya, in the 
Regio Syrtica—that is, the part of N. Africa be- 
tween the Syrtes (Hdt. iv. 175). 

Macalla, a town on the E. coast of Bruttium, 
which was said to possess the tomb and a sanc- 
tuary of Philoctetes (Lycophr. Alex. 927). 

Macar or Macareus (Mdkap or Makapeds). 1. 
Son of Helios (or Crinacus) and Rhodos, fled 
from Rhodes to Lesbos after the murder of 
Tenages (IU. xxiv. 544; Diod. v. 56).—2. Son of 
Aeolus, who committed incest with his sister 
Canace. ([Canacr.J—3. Son of Jason and 
Medea, also called Mermerus or Mormorus (Hyg. 
Fab. 239).—4. Of Lesbos, father of Issa, hence 
called Macareis (Diod. v. 81; Ov. Met#. vi. 
124), 

Macaria (Maxapia), daughter of Heracles and 
Deianira (Paus. i. 32; Eur. Heracl.). 

Maccabaei (MaxraBator), the descendants of 
the family of the heroic Judas Maccabi or Mac- 
cabaeus, who successfully resisted the tyranny 
of Antiochus in Judaea. [For their history see 
Dict. of the Bible.] 

Macédonia (Maxedovia: Maxeddves), a country 
in Europe, said to have derived its name from 
Macednus, or Macedon, a son of Zeus, and Thyia, 
a daughter of Deucalion (Apollod. iii. 8,1). The 
name first occurs in Herodotus, but another form 
was Macétia (Makerta); and accordingly the 
Macedonians are sometimes called Macetae 
(Hesych. s. v.; Sil. It. xiii. 878; Stat. Silv. iv. 6). 
The country is said to have been originally named 
Emathia. Herodotus understood by the name 
Macedonis only the country to the S. and W. of 
the river Lydias (Hdt. vii. 127); but the boun- 
daries of the ancient Macedonian monarchy, be- 
fore the time of Philip, the father of Alexander, 
were: on the 8. Olympus and the Cambunian 


Epirus; on the EH. the river Strymon, which 
separatedit from Thrace (Thue. il. 99); and on 
the N. and W. Illyria and Paeonia, from which 
it was divided by no well defined limits. 
Macedonia was greatly enlarged by the con- 
quests of Philip. He added to his kingdom 
Paeonia on the N., so that the mountains 
Scordus and Oberlus now separated it from 
Moesia; a part of Thrace on the H. as far as 
the river Nestus, which Thracian district was 
usually called Macedonia adjecta; the penin- 
sula Chalcidice on the S.; and on the W. a 
part of Illyria, as far as the lake Lychnitis. 
On the conquest of the country by the Romans, 
B.C. 168, Macedonia was divided into four dis- 
tricts, paying a land tax to Rome: they were 
quite independent of one another and had each 
a republican form of government and a general 
council :—(1) the country between the Strymon 
and the Nestus, with a part of Thrace E. of the 
Nestus, as far as the Hebrus, and also includ- 
ing the territory of Heraclea Sintica and Bisal- 
tice, W. of the Strymon: the capital of this 
district was Amphipolis ; (2) the country be- 
tween the Strymon and the Axius, exclusive of 
those parts already named, but including 
Chaleidice: the capital Thessalonica; (8) the 
country between the Axius and Peneus: the 
capital Pella; (4) the mountainous country in 
the W.: the capital Pelagonia. (Liv. xly. 17, 18, 
80). After the conquest of the Achaeans, in 
146, Macedonia was formed into a Roman pro- 
vince, and Thessaly and Illyria were incorpo- 
rated with it; but at the same time the district 
E. of the Nestus was again assigned to Thrace. 
The Roman province of Macedonia accordingly 
extended at first as far S. as the province of 
Achaia, including in its limits Epirus; but 
under the empire its SE. limit was the Sinus 
Maliacus, and Epirus was detached from it. 
Thus it extended on the Aegaean coast from the 
river Nestus to Oeta and the Sinus Maliacus 
and on the Adriatic coast from the river Drilon 
to the Aous (Ptol. iii. 17, 7.) It was originally 
governed by a proconsul; it was made by 
Tiberius one of the provinces of the Caesar; 
but it was restored to the senate by Claudius. 
Under Diocletian four provinces were carved 
out of Macedonia: (1) Thessaly; (2) Epirus 
Nova (the Ilyrian coast); (8) Macedonia 
Prima; (4) Macedonia Secunda or Salutaris. 
—Macedonia may be described as a large 
plain, surrounded on three sides by lofty moun- 
tains. Through this plain, however, run many 
smaller rangesof mountains, between which are 
wide and fertile valleys, extending from the 
coast far into the interior. The chief moun- 
tains were Scorpus, or Scarpus, on the NW. 
frontier, towards Llyria and Dardania ; further 
E. OrBELUS and Scomius, which separated it 
from Moesia; and RHopopn, which extended 
from Scomius in a SE. direction, forming the 
boundary between Macedonia and Thrace. On 
the S. frontier were the Campunit Montss and 
Oxympus. The chief rivers were in the direc- 
tion of E. to W., the Nestus, the Strymon, the 
Axtus, the largest of all, the Lupras or Lypras, 
and the Hattacmon.—The great bulk of the 
inhabitants of Macedonia consisted of Thracian 
and Illyrian tribes. At an early period some 
Greek tribes settled in the S. part of the 
country. They are said to have come from 
Argos, and to have been led by Gauanes, 
Aéropus, and Perdiccas, three descendants of 
Temenus, the Heraclid. Perdiccas, the youngest 
of the brethers, was looked upon as the founder 
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of the Macedonian monarchy (Hadt. viii. 138). A | 
later tradition, however, regarded Caranus, who 
was also a Heraclid from Argos, as the founder 
of the monarchy. These Greek settlers inter- 
married with the original inhabitants of the 
country. The dialect which they spoke was 
akin to the Doric, but it contained many 
barbarous words and forms; and the Macedo- 
nians were accordingly never regarded by the 
other Greeks as genuine Hellenes. Moreover, 
it was only in the S. of Macedonia that the 
Greek language was spoken; in the N. and 
NW. of the country the Illyrian tribes con- 
tinued to speak their own language and to 
preserve their ancient habits and customs. 


Coin of Macedonia, after Roman conquest. 

Obv., head of Artemis in shield; rev., MAKEAONION 
MIPQTHS and club of Heracles, surrounded by oak- 
wreath. This is a coin of the first region, struck when 
the Roman senate gave the Macedonian regions the 
right of coining silver, in 158 B.c. 


Very little is known of the history of Mace- 
donia till the reign of Amyntas I., who was a 
contemporary of Darius Hystaspis; but from 
that time their history is more or less intimately 
connected with that of Greece, till at length 
Philip, the father of Alexander the Great, 
became the virtual master of the whole of 
Greece. The conquests of Alexander extended 
the Macedonian supremacy over a great part of 
Asia; and the Macedonian kings continued to 
exercise their sovereignty over Greece till the 
conquest of Perseus by the Romans, 168, 
brought the Macedonian monarchy to a close. 
The details of the Macedonian history are 
fiven in the lives of the separate kings. 

Macella (Macellaro), a small fortified town 
in the W. of Sicily, about fifteen miles E. of 
Segesta (Pol. i. 24), 

Macer, Aemilius. 1. A Roman poet, a 
native of Verona, died in Asia, B.c. 16. He 
wrote a poem or poems upon birds, snakes, and 
medicinal plants, in imitation, it would appear, 
of the Theriaca of Nicander (Serv. ad Hel. v. 
1; Quintil. x. 1, 87; Ov. Trist. iv.10, 48), The 
work now extant entitled Aemilius Macer de 
Herbarum Virtutibus belongs to the middle 
ages.—2, We must carefully distinguish from 
Aemilius Macer of Verona a poet Macer who 
wrote on the Trojan war, and who must have 
been alive in A.D. 12, since he is addressed by 
Ovid in that year (ex Pont. ii. 10, 2.)—3, A 
Roman jurist, who lived in the reign of Alex- 
ander Severus. He wrote several works, ex- 
tracts from which are given in the Digest. 

Macer, Clodius, was governor of Africa at 
Nero’s death, a.p. 68, when he laid claim to the 
throne. He was murdered at the instigation of 
Galba by the procurator Trebonius Garucianus. 
(Lac. Hist. i. 7, iv. 49; Suet. Galb. 11.) 

Macer, Licinius, [Lrcr1vs.] 

Macestus (Mdxnoros: Simaul-Su, and lower 
Susugherli), a considerable river of Mysia, 
rises in the NW. of Phrygia, and flows N. 
through Mysia into the Rhyndacus (Strab. p. 
576). It is probably the same river which 
Polybius (vy. 77) calls Megistus (MéyioT0s). 
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Machaeris (Mayaipots: Maxaiplrns), 2 
strong border fortress in the S. of Peraea, in 
Palestine, on the confines of the Nabathaei: a 
stronghold of the Sicarii in the Jewish war 
(Jos. Ant. xiii. 16, B. J. vii. 6). 

Machanidas, tyrant of Lacedaemon, suc- 
ceeded Lycurgus about B.c. 210. Like his pre- 
decessor, he had no hereditary title to the 
crown, but ruled by the swords of his mercen- 
aries alone. He was defeated and slain in 
battle by Philopoemen, the general of the 
Achaean League in 207. (Pol. xi. 11, xiii. 6; 
Plut. Philop. 10.) 

Machaon (Maxydwv), son of Asclepius [see 
p: 181], was married to Anticlea, the daughter 
of Diacles, by whom he became the father of 
Gorgasus, Nicomachus, Alexanor, Sphyrus, and 
Polemocrates. Together with his brother 
Podalirius he went to Troy with thirty ships, 
commanding the men who came from Tricca, 
Ithome, and Oechalia. In this war he acted as 
the surgeon of the Greeks, and also distin- 
guished himself in battle. He was himself 
wounded by Paris, but was carried from the 
field by Nestor (IU. ii. 729, iv. 198, xi. 505, 512, 
598). Later writers mention him as one of 
the Greek heroes who were concealed in the 
wooden horse (Verg. Aen. ii. 263) and he is 
said to have cured Philoctetes (Tzet. ad Lye. 
911; Propert. ii. 1, 59). He was killed by 
Eurypylus, the son of Telephus, and received 
divine honours at Gerenia (Paus. iv. 3, 2). 

Machlyes (MdxAves), a people of Libya, near 
the Lotophagi, on the W. side of the lake 
Triton, in what was afterwards called Africa 
Propria (Hdt. iv. 179; Ptol. iv. 14, 11). 

Machon (Maxwy), of Corinth or Sicyon, a 
comic poet, flourished at Alexandria, where he 
gave instructions respecting comedy to the 
grammarian Aristophanes of Byzantium (Athen. 
pp. 241, 664). 

Macistus or Macistum (Maiuicros, Mdkiorov: 
Makiotios), a town of Elis in Triphylia, NH. of 
Lepreum, originally called Platanistus (MAara- 
vioTous), and founded by the Caucones (Hdt. iv. 
148; Strab. pp. 348, 345). 

Macoraba (MaxopdBa: Mecca), a city in the 
W. of Arabia Felix; probably a sacred city of 
the Arabs before the time of Mohammed. 

Macra (Magra), a small river rising in the 
Apennines and flowing into the Ligurian sea 
near Luna,-which, from the time of Augustus, 
formed the boundary between Liguria and 
Htruria (Strab. p. 222; Plin. iii. 48). 

Macrianus, one of the Thirty Tyrants, a dis- 
tinguished general, who accompanied Valerian 
in his expedition against the Persians, a.D. 260. 
On the capture of that monarch, Macrianus was 
proclaimed emperor, together with his two sons 
Macrianus and Quietus. He assigned the 
management of affairs in the East to Quietus, 
and set out with the younger Macrianus for 
Italy. They were encountered by Aureolus on 
the confines of Thrace and Illyria, defeated and 
slain, 262... Quietus was shortly afterwards 
slain in the East by Odenathus (Trebell. Trig. 
Tyr. 12). 

Macri Campi. [Campr Macrt.] 

Macrinus, M. Opilius Sevérus, Roman em- 
peror, April, a.D. 217-June, 214 He was born 
at Caesarea in Mauretania, of humble parents, 
AD. 164, and rose at length to be praefect of the 
praetorians under Caracalla. He accompanied 
Caracalla in his expedition against the Par- 
thians, and was proclaimed emperor after the 
death of Caracalla, whom he had caused to be 
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upon his son Diadumenianus, and at the same 
time gained great popularity by repealing some 
obnoxious taxes. But in the course of the same 
year he was defeated with great loss by the 
Parthians, and was obliged to retire into Syria. 
While here his soldiers, with whom he had be- 
come unpopular by enforcing among them order 
and discipline, proclaimed Elagabalus as em- 
peror. With the troops which remained faithful 
to him, Macrinus marched against the usurper, 
but was defeated, and fled in disguise. He was 
shortly afterwards seized in Chalcedon, and put 
to death, after a reign of 14 months. (Vit. 
Macrin.; Dio Cass. Ixxxviii. 11-41.) 

Macro, Naevius Sertorius, a favourite of 
the emperor Tiberius, was employed to arrest 
the powerful Sejanus in a.p. 31, after whose 
death he was praefect of the praetorians during 
the remainder of Tiberius’s reign and the earlier 
part of Caligula’s. Macro was as cruel as 
Sejanus. He laidinformations; he presided at 
the rack; and he lent himself to the most 
savage caprices of Tiberius during the last and 
worst period of his government. During the 
lifetime of Tiberius he paid court to the young 
Caligula; and he promoted an intrigue between 
his wife Ennia and the young prince. It was 
rumoured that Macro shortened the last mo- 
ments of Tiberius by stifling him with the 
bedding as he recovered unexpectedly from a 
swoon. But Caligula became jealous of Macro, 
and compelled him to kill himself with his wife 
and children, 88. (Tac. Amn. vi. 15,29, 45-50; 
Suet. Tzb. 73; Dio Cass. lviii. 9-28, lix. 1-10.) 

Macrobii (MaxpéBio., i.e. Long-lived), an 
Aethiopian people in Africa, placed by Hero- 
dotus (iii. 17) on the shores of the S. Ocean, 
2.e. probably beyond the S. frontier of Egypt 
(cf. Plin. vi. 190 ; Mel. iii. 9). 

Macrocéphali (Maxpoxépador), 2.e. ‘ the peo- 
ple with long heads,’ a tribe in the Caucasus 
(Strab. pp. 48, 520; Plin. vi. 11). 

Macrobius, the grammarian, whose full name 
was Ambrosius Aurelius Theodosius Macro- 
bius. All we know about him is that he lived 
in the age of Honorius and Theodosius, that he 
was probably a Greek, and that he had a son 
named HKustathius. He states in the preface to 
his Saturnalia that Latin was to him a foreign 
tongue, and hence we may fairly conclude that 
he was a Greek by birth, more especially as we 
find numerous Greek idioms in his style. He 
may be the same as the Macrobius who in 399 
was praefect of Spain, and in 422 was praef. 
sacri cubiculi. If so, he must have been con- 
verted to Christianity before he held the latter 
office and after he wrote his books, which are 
clearly the work of a pagan (Cod. Theodos. vi. 
8,1, xvi. 10, 15). His extant works are :—(1) 
Saturnaliorum Conviviorum Libri VII., con- 
sisting of a series of dissertations on history, 
mythology, criticism, and various points of 
antiquarian research, supposed to have been 
delivered during the holidays of the Saturnalia 
at the house of Vettius Praetextatus, who was 
invested with the highest offices of state under 
Valentinian and Valens. The form of the work 
is avowedly copied from the dialogues of Plato, 
especially the Banquet: in substance it bears 
a strong resemblance to the Noctes Atticae of 
A. Gellius. The first book treats of the festivals 
of Saturnus and Janus, of the Roman calendar, 
&c. The second book commences with a collec- 
tion of bons mots, ascribed to the most celebrated 
wits of antiquity; to these are appended a 
series of essays on matters connected with the 
pleasures of the table. The four following 
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books are devoted to criticisms on Virgil, The 
seventh book is of a more miscellaneous cha- 
racterthan the preceding.—(2) Commentarius 
ex Cicerone im Somnium Scipionis, a tract 
much studied during the middle ages. The 
Dream of Scipio, contained in the sixth book of 
Cicero’s De Republica, is taken as a text, which 
suggests a succession of discourses on the 
physical constitution of the universe, according 
to the views of the Neo-Platonists, together 
with notices of some of their peculiar tenets on 
mind as well as matter.—(8) De Differentiis et 
Societatibus Graect Latinique Verdi, a treatise 
purely grammatical, of which only an abridg- 
ment is extant, compiled by a certain Joannes. 
—The best editions of the works of Macrobius 
are by Gronovius, Lug. Bat. 1670; L. Janus, 
1852; and Eyssenhardt, Lips. 1868. 

Macrones (Mdxpwyves), a warlike Caucasian 
people on the NE. shore of the Pontus Huxinus 
(Hat. ii. 104, vii. 78; Plin. vi. 11). 

Mactorium (Makrdépioy : Maxrwpivos), a town 
in the S. of Sicily, near Gela (Hdt. vii. 153). 

Macynia (Maxvvia: Maruvevs), a town in the 
S. of Aetolia, near the mountain Taphiassus, HE. 
of Calydon and the Evenus (Strab. pp. 451, 460). 

Madianitae (Madiavira, Madinvato:, Madinvol: 
O. T. Midianim), a powerful nomad people in 
the S. of Arabia Petraea, about the head of the 
Red Sea (see Dict. of the Bible). 

Madytus (MdSuros: Madvrios: Maito), a sea- 
port town on the Thracian Chersonesus (Strab, 
p. 881; Liv. xxxi. 16). 

Maeander (Malay5pos: Mendereh or Meinder, 
or Boyuk-Mendereh, i.e. the Great Mendereh, 
in contradistinction to the Little Mendereh, 
the ancient CayYster), has its source in the 
mountain called Aulocrenas, above Celaenae, 
in the 8. of Phrygia, close to the source of the 
Marsyas, which immediately joins it. [CELAz- 
NAE.] It flows in a general W. direction, with 
various changes of direction, but on the whole 
with a slight inclination to the S. After leaving 
Phrygia, it flows parallel to Mt. Messogis, on 
its S. side, forming the boundary between Lydia 
and Caria, and at last falls into the Icarian 
Sea between Myus and Priene. Its whole length 
is above 170 geographical miles. The Maeander 
is deep, but narrow, and very turbid; and 
therefore not navigable far up. Its upper course 
lies chiefly through elevated plains, and partly 
in a deep rocky valley: its lower course, for the 
last 110 miles, is through a beautiful wide plain, 
through which it flows in those numerous wind- 
ings that have made its name a descriptive 
verb (to meander), and which it often inundates. 
The alteration made in the coast about its 
mouth by its alluvial deposit was observed by 
the ancients, and it has been continually going 
on. [See Larmicus Sinus and Miterus.] The 
chief tributaries of the Maeander were, on the 
right or N. side, the Cludrus, Lethaeus, and 
Gaeson, and, on the left or S. side, the Obrimas, 
Lycus, Harpasus, and Marsyas. (II. ii. 869; 
Hes. Th. 339; Hdt. vii. 26; Xen. An. i. 2,7; 
Strab. p. 577; Oy. Met. viii. 162.)\—As a god 
Maeander is described as the father of the 
nymph Cyane, who was the mother of Caunus. 
Hence the latter is called by Ovid (Met. ix. 
573) Maeandrius juvenis. 

Maecénas, C, Cilnius, was born some time 
between B.c. 73 and 63; and we learn from 
Horace (Od. iv. 11) that his birthday was the 
13th of April. His family, though belonging 
wholly to the equestrian order, was of high 
antiquity and honour, and traced its descent 
from the Lucwmones of Etruria. His paternal 
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ancestors, the Ozilmii, are mentioned by Livy 
(x. 8, 5) as having attained great power and 
wealth at Arretium about B.c. 301. The mater- 
nal branch of the family was also of Etruscan 
origin, and it was from them that the name of 
Maecenas was derived, it being customary 
among the Htruscans to assume the mother’s as 
wellas the father’s name. It is in allusion to 
this circumstance that Horace (Sat. i. 6, 3) 
mentions both his avuws maternus atque pater- 
nus as having been distinguished by command- 
ing numerous legions; a passage, by the way, 
from which we are not to infer that the ancestors 
of Maecenas had ever led the Roman legions. 
Although it is unknown where Maecenas re- 
ceived his education, it must doubtless have 
been a careful one. We learn from Horace that 
he was versed both in Greek and Roman litera- 
ture; and his taste for literary pursuits was 
shown, not only by his patronage of the most 
eminent poets of his time, but also by several 
performances of his own, both in verse and 
prose. It has been conjectured that he became 
acquainted with Augustus at Apollonia before 
the death of Julius Caesar; but he is men- 
tioned for the first time in B.c. 40, and from 
this year his name constantly occurs as one of 
the chief friends and ministers of Augustus. 
Thus we find him employed in B.c. 37 in nego- 
tiating with Antony; and it was probably on 
this occasion that Horace accompanied him to 
Brundusium, a journey which he has described 
in the fifth Satire of the first book. During the 
war with Antony, which was brought to a close 
by the battle of Actium, Maecenas remained 
at Rome, being entrusted with the administra- 
tion of the civil affairs of Italy. During this 
time he suppressed the conspiracy of the 
younger Lepidus. It is probable, therefore, that 
he was not present at the battle of Actium; 
but it seems that he had intended to go to the 
war, for it is better to refer Hor. Hod. i. +o 
that battle than, as some critics do, to the 
Sicilian expedition against Sext.Pompeius. On 
the return of Augustus from Actium, Maecenas 
enjoyed a greater share of his favour than ever, 
and, in conjunction with Agrippa, had the 
management of all public affairs. It is related 
that Augustus at this time took counsel with 
Agrippa and Maecenas respecting the expe- 
diency of restoring the republic; that Agrippa 
advised him to pursue that course, but that 
Maecenas strongly urged him -to establish the 
empire. For many years Maecenas was trusted 
and honoured by Augustus; but between B.c. 
21 and 16 he seems to have lost the favour of 
the emperor, and after the latter year he retired 
entirely from public life. The cause of this 
estrangement is enveloped in doubt. Dio 
Cassius attributes it to an intrigue carried on 
by Augustus with Terentia, Maecenas’s wife, but 
the authority of Suetonius is better, and we 
should probably accept his account of the 
matter, that Maecenas had revealed to his wife 
that the conspiracy of her brother Murena had 
been discovered, and thus the conspirators were 
warned, This was regarded as an indiscretion 
which forfeited confidence, and Maecenas was 
not made praefectus wrbti when that office was 
constituted, in 16, though in previous years he 
had as minister of Augustus, done much that 
would have belonged to the post. (Suet. Aug. 
66; Dio Cass. liy. 19.) Maecenas died B.c. 8, 
and was buried on the Esquiline. He left no 
children, and he bequeathed his property to 
Augustus, who had continued or renewed his 
friendship, though without official appointments. 
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—Maecenas had amassed an enormous fortune, 
He had purchased a tract of ground on the 
Esquiline hill, which had formerly served as a 
burial-place for the lower orders (Hor. Sat. i. 
8, 7). Here he had planted a garden and built 
a house, remarkable for its loftiness, on account 
of a tower by which it was surmounted, and 
from the top of which Nero is said to have 
afterwards contemplated the burning of Rome. 
{n this residence he seems to have passed the 
greater part of his time, and to have visited 
the country but seldom. His house was the 
rendezvous of all the 
wits of Rome; and 
whoever could contri- 
bute to the amusement 
of the company was 
always welcome to a 
seat at his table. But 
his really intimate 
friends consisted of 
the greatest geniuses 
and most learned men 
of Rome ; and if it was 
from his universal in- 
clination towards men 
of talent that he ob- 
tained the reputation 
of a literary patron, it 
was by his friendship 
for such poets as Vir- 
gil and Horace that 
he deserved it. Vir- 
gil was indebted to 
him for the recovery of his farm, which had 
been appropriated by the soldiery in the divi- 
sion of lands, in B.c. 41; and it was at the 
request of Maecenas that he undertook the 
Georgics, the most finished of all his poems. 
[Vereiuius.] To Horace he was a still greater 
benefactor. He presented him with the means 
of comfortable subsistence, a farm in the Sabine 
country. If the estate was but a moderate one, 
we learn from Horace himself that the bounty 
of Maecenas was regulated by his own con- 
tented views and not by his patron’s want of 
generosity. [For the relation between Horace 
and Maecenas, see Horarius.|—Of Maecenas’s 
own literary productions only a few fragments 
exist. From these, however, and from the 
notices which we find of his writings in ancient 
authors, we are led to think that we have not 
suffered any great loss by their destruction ; 
for, although a good judge of literary merit in 
others, he does not appear to have been an 
author of much taste himself. In his way of 
life Maecenas was addicted to every species of 
luxury. We find several allusions in the ancient 
authors to the effeminacy of his dress. He was 
fond of theatrical entertainments, especially 
pantomimes, as may be inferred from his pa- 
tronage of Bathyllus, the celebrated dancer, 
who was a freedman of his. That moderation 
of character which led him to be content with 
his equestrian rank, probably arose from his 
love of ease and luxury, or it might have been 
the result of more prudent and political views. 
As a politician, the principal trait in his cha- 
racter was fidelity to his master, and the main 
end of all his cares was the consolidation of the 
empire. But at the same time he recommended 
Augustus to put no check on the free expression 
of public opinion, and above all to avoid that 
cruelty which for so many years had stained 
the Roman annals with blood. 
Maedi. [Maerpica.] 
Maecius Tarpa, [Tarpa.] 


Bust of Maecenas. 
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Maedica (Maducf),: the country of the 
Maedi, a powerful people in the W. of Thrace, 
on the W. bank of the Strymon, and the S. 
slope of Mt. Scomius. They frequently made 
inroads into the country of the-Macedonians, 
till at length they were conquered by the latter, 
and their land incorporated with Macedonia. 
(Thue. ii. 98; Strab. pp. 316, 831; Liv. xxvi, 25.) 

Maelius, Sp., the richest of the plebeian 
knights, employed his fortune in buying up 
corn in Etruria in the great famine at Rome in 
B.c. 440. This corn he sold to the poor at a 
small price, or distributed it gratuitously. 
Such liberality gained him the favour of the 
plebeians, but at the same time exposed him to 
the hatred of the ruling class, particularly of 
the praefectus annonae, C. Minucius. Accord- 
ingly in the following year he was accused of 
having formed a conspiracy for the purpose of 
seizing the kingly power. Thereupon Cincin- 
natus was appointed dictator, and C. Servilius 
Ahala, the master of the horse. Maelius was 
summoned to appear before the tribunal of the 
dictator; but as he refused to go, Ahala, with 
an armed band of patrician youths, rushed into 
the crowd, and slew him. His property was 
confiscated, and his house pulled down; its 
vacant site, which was called the Aequimae- 
liwm, continued to subsequent ages a memorial 
of his fate. Later ages fully believed the story 
of Maelius’s conspiracy, and Cicero repeatedly 
praises the glorious deed of Ahala. But his 
guilt is very doubtful. Ahala was brought to 
trial, and only escaped condemnation by a volun- 
tary exile. (Liv. iv. 18; Cic. de Sen. 8, 28, de 
Rep. ii. 27; Flor. i. 26; Val. Max. vi. 3.) 

Maenaca (Mavd«n), atown of Hispania Bae- 
tica on the coast, the most westerly colony of 
the Phocaeans (Strab. p. 156). 

Maenades (Mavddes), a name of the Bac- 
chantes, from pafvoua, ‘to be mad,’ because 
they were frenzied in the worship of Dionysus. 


Maenade or Bacchante, with snake-bound hair. 
Ueber die hellenischen bemalten Vasen.) 


Maenalus (rd MalyaAov or MavdAuov ipos: 
Roinon), » mountain in Arcadia, which ex- 
tended from Megalopolis to Tegea, was cele- 
brated as the favourite haunt of the god Pan 
(Strab. p. 888; Paus. viii. 86,7; Verg. Hel. viii. 
22). From this mountain the surrounding 
country was called Maendlia (Mavadla); and 
on the mountain was a town Maenalus (Thuc. 


(Thiersch, 


MAERA 


y. 64; Paus. iii. 11,7). The mountain was $0 
celebrated that the Roman poets frequently 
use the-adjectives Maenalius and Maenalis as 
equivalent to Arcadian. 

Maenius. 1. C., consul, B.c. 838, with L. 
Furius Camillus. The two consuls completed 
the subjugation of Latium; they were both 
rewarded with a triumph; and equestrian 
statutes were erected to their honour in the 
forum (Liv. viii. 18). The statue of Maenius 
was placed upon a column, which is spoken of 
by later writers under the name of Columna 
Maenta, and which appears to have stood near 
the end of the forum, on the Capitoline. 
Maenius was dictator in 820, and censor in 318. 
In his censorship he allowed balconies to be 
added to the various buildings surrounding the 
forum, in order that the spectators might obtain 
more room for beholding the games which were 
exhibited in the forum; and these balconies 
were called after him Maeniana (Dict. of 
Antiq. s. v.)—2. The proposer of the law, 
about 286, which required the patres to give 
their sanction to the election of the magistrates 
before they had been elected, or, in other words, 
to confer, or agree to confer, the imperium on 
the person whom the comitia should elect (@ic. 
Brut.14).—3, A contemporary of, Lucilius, was 
a great spendthrift, who squandered all his 
property, and afterwards supported himself by 
playing the buffoon. He possessed a house in 
the forum, which Cato in his censorship (184) 
purchased of him, for the purpose of building 
the Basilica Porcia. (Hor. Sat. i. 1, 101, i. 8, 21, 
Epist. i. 15, 26.) ; 

Maenoba (MafyoBa), a town in the SH. of 
Hispania Baetica, near the coast, on a river of 
the same name (Mel. ii. 6,7; Strab. p. 148). 

Maeon (Matwy), son of Haemon of Thebes. 
He and Lycophontes were the leaders of the 
band that lay in ambush against Tydeus, in the 
war of the Seven against Thebes. Maeon was 
the only one whose life was spared by Ty- 
deus. Maeon in return buried Tydeus, 
when the latter was slain. (ZU. iv. 394; 
Paus. ix. 18, 2.) 

Maeonia. [Lypra.] 

Maeonides. [Homerus.] 

Maedtae. [Manoris Patus:] 

Maeotis Palus (7 Maris Aluvn: Sea 
of Azov), an inland sea on the borders of 
Europe and Asia, N. of the Pontus Euxi- 
nus (Black Sea), with which it communi- 
cates by the Bosporus Crumerrius. Its 
form may be described roughly as a tri- 
angle, with its vertex at its NE. extremity, 
where it receives the waters of the great 
river Tanais (Don): it discharges its super- 
fluous water by a constant current into the 
Euxine. The ancients had very vague no- 
tions of its true form and size: the earlier 
geographers thought that both it and the 
Caspian Sea were gulfs of the great N. 
Ocean (Hdt, iv. 86; Strab. pp. 125, 807, 
493; Plin. iv. 24). The Scythian tribes on 
its banks were called by the collective 
name of Maedtae or Maedtici (Madara, 
Mawrirot). The sea had also the names of 
Cimmerium or Bosporicum Mare. Aeschy- 
lus (Prom. 781) applies the name of Maeotic 
Strait to the Cimmerian Bosporus (atAdy 
Matwrikds). 

Maera (Motpa). 1. The dog of Icarius, the 
father of -Erigone. ([Icartus, No. 1.J—2 
Daughter of Proetus and Antea, a companion 
of Artemis, by whom she was killed, after she 
had become by Zeus the mother of Locrus (Od, 


MAESA 


xi. 825).—8. Daughter of Atlas, was married to 
Tegeates, the son of Lycaon. Her tomb was 
shown both at Tegea and Mantinea in Arcadia 
(Paus. viii. 12, 4). 
| Maesa, Julia, sister-in-law of Septimius 
Severus, aunt of Caracalla, and grandmother of 
Hlagabalus and Alexander Seyerus. She was 
a native of Emesa in Syria, and seems, after 
the elevation of Septimius Severus, the husband 
of her sister Julia Domna, to have lived at the 
imperial court until the death of Caracalla, 
and to have accumulated great wealth. She 
contrived and executed the plot which trans- 
ferred the supreme power from Macrinus to her 
grandson Hlagabalus. When she foresaw the 
downfall of the latter, she prevailed on him to 
adopt his cousin Alexander Severus. By 
Severus she was treated with the greatest 
respect; she enjoyed the title of Augusta 
during her life, and received divine honours 
after her death. [HiacaBaLus ; SEVERUS. | 
Maeson (Maiowy), a comic actor, of Megara 
(whether the Sicilian or the Grecian Megara is 
disputed), from whom came the term créupata 
porowvird, for coarse jokes (Athen. p. 659). To 
him was attributed the proverb, 


*Avr’ evepyeains ’Ayameuvova Sjoav ’Axaol. 


Maevius. [Bavius.] 

Magaba, a mountain in Galatia, 10 Roman 
miles E. of Ancyra (Liv. xxxviii. 19). 

Magas (Mayas), king of Cyrene, was a step- 
son of Ptolemy Soter, being the son of Berenice 
by a former marriage. He was a Macedonian 
by birth; and he seems to have accompanied 
his mother to Egypt, where he soon rose to a 
high place in the favour of Ptolemy. In B.c. 
808 he was appointed to the command of the 
expedition destined for the recovery of Cyrene 
after the death of Ophellas. The enterprise 
was successful, and Magas obtained the govern- 
ment’ of the province. At first he ruled it only 
as a dependency of Egypt, but after the death 
of Ptolemy Soter he not only~assumed_ the 
character of an independent monarch, but 
eyen made war on the king of Egypt. He 
married Apama, daughter of Antiochus Soter 
by whom he had a daughter, Berenice, after- 
wards the wife of Ptolemy Euergetes. He died 
258. (Paus. i. 7; Athen. p. 550; Justin. xxvi. 8.) 

Magdélum (Mdydorov, Maydwaov: O. T. 
Migdol), a city of Lower Egypt, near the NE. 
frontier, about twelve miles SW. of Pelusium : 
where Pharaoh Necho defeated the Syrians, 
according to Herodotus (ii. 159). 

Magetobria or Admagetobriga, a town on 
the W. frontiers of the Sequani, near which the 
Gauls were defeated by the Germans shortly be- 
fore Caesar’s arrival in Gaul (Caes. B. G. i. 31). 

Magi (Mdyor), the name of the order of 
priests and religious teachers among the Medes 
and Persians. There is strong evidence that a 
class similar to the Magi, and in some cases 
bearing the same name, existed among other 
Eastern nations, especially the Chaldeans of 
Babylon ; noris it at all probable that either 
the Magi or their religion were of strictly 
Median or Persian origin: but in classical 
literature they are presented to us almost 
exclusively in connexion with Medo-Persian 
history. Herodotus represents them as one of 
the six tribes into which the Median people 
were divided (Hdt. i.101,107, 140). Under the 
Median empire, before the supremacy passed to 
the Persians, they were so closely connected 
with the throne, and had so great an influence 
in the state, that they evidently retained their 
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position after the revolution; and they had 
power enough to be almost successful in the 
attempt they made to overthrow the Persian 
dynasty after the death of Cambyses, by putting 
forward one of their own number as a pretender 
to the throne, alleging that he was Smerdis, the 
son of Cyrus, who had been put to death by his - 
brother Cambyses (Hat. iii. 67-68). It is clear 
that this was a plot to restore the Median supre- 
macy. The defeat of this Magian conspiracy by 
Darius the son of Hystaspes and the other Per- 
sian nobles was followed by a general massacre 
of the Magi, which was celebrated by an annual 
festival (ra Mayopdvia), during which no Magian 
was permitted to appear in public. Still their 
position as the only ministers of religion re- 
mained unaltered. The breaking up of the 
Persian empire must have greatly altered their 
condition; but they continue to appear in 
history down to the time of the later Roman 
empire, and from them we get our word magic 
(n payich, ie. the art or science of the Magi).— 
The constitution or the reformation of the Magi 
as an order is ascribed by tradition to Zoroaster, 
as the Greeks and Romans called him. He is 
said to have restored the true knowledge of the 
supreme good principle (Ormuzd), and to have 
taught his worship to the Magi, whom he 
divided into three classes, learners, masters, 
and perfect scholars. [ZoroastrerR.}] They 
alone could teach the truths and perform the 
ceremonies of religion, foretell the future, inter- 
pret dreams and omens, and ascertain the will 
of Ormuzd by the arts of divination. They had 
three chief methods of divination : by calling up 
the dead, by cups or dishes, and by water. 
The forms of worship and divination were 
strictly defined, and were handed down among 
the Magi by tradition. Like all early priest- 
hoods, they seem to have been the sole posses- 
sors of all the science of their age. To be 
instructed in their learning was esteemed the 
highest of privileges, and was permitted, with 
rare exceptions, to none but the princes of the 
royal family. Their learning became cele- 
brated at an early period in Greece, by the 
name of mayeia, and was made the subject of 
speculation by the philosophers, whose know- 
ledge of it-seems, however, to have been very 
limited ; while their high pretensions, and the 
tricks by which their knowledge of science 
enabled them to impose upon the ignorant, 
soon attached to their name among the Greeks 
and Romans that bad meaning which is still 
connected with the words derived from it. 

Magna Graecia, [Graxcra.] 

Magna Mater. [Runa.| 

Magnentius, Roman emperor in the West, 
A.D. 850-858, whose full name was FLavius 
Popinius Macnentivs. He was a German by 
birth, and after serving as a common soldier was 
eventually intrusted by Constans, the son of 
Constantine the Great, with the command of the 
Jovian and Herculian battalions who had re- 
placed t/1e ancient praetorian guards when the 
empire was remodelled by Diocletian. He 
availed himself of his position to organise a 
conspiracy against the weak and profligate Con- 
stans, who was put to death by his emissaries. 
Magnentius thereupon was acknowledged as 
emperor in all the Western provinces, except 
Illyria, where Vetranio had assumed the purple. 
Constantius hurried from the frontier of Persia 
to crush the usurpers. Vetranio submitted to 
Constantius «at Sardica in December, 350. 
Magnentius was first defeated by Constantius 
at the sanguinary battle of Mursa on the Draye, 
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in the autumn of 351, and was obliged to fly 
into Gaul. He was defeated a second time in 
the passes of the Cottian Alps, and put an end 
to his own life about the middle of August, 353. 
Magnentius was a man of commanding stature 
and great bodily strength; but-not one spark of 
virtue relieved the blackness of his career as a 
sovereign. The power which he obtained by 
treachery and murder he maintained by extor- 
tion and cruelty. (Vict. Caes. 41, 42; Zosim. 
ii. 41-54.) 

Magnes (Mdyv7s), one of the most important 
of the earlier Athenian comic poets of the Old 
Comedy, was a native of the demus of Icaria or 
Tearius, in Attica. He flourished B. c. 460, and 
onwards, and died at an advanced age, shortly 
before the representation of the Kmghts of 
Aristophanes—that is, in 423. (Aristoph. Hquzt. 
524.) Heis said to have won a prize for comedy 
eleven times. He was famed for his mimetic 
dances (which formed one of the stages in the 
growth of comedy): for these he used choruses 
representing animals (in one play, frogs); and 
in this found an imitator in Aristophanes. 

Magnésia (Mayvnola: Mayvys, pl. May- 
vntes). 1, The most easterly district of Thes- 
saly, was a long narrow slip of country, extend- 
ing from the Peneus on the N, to the Pagasaean 
gulf on the §., and bounded on the W. by the 
great Thessalian plain. It was a mountainous 
country, as it comprehended the Mts. Ossa and 
Pelion. Its inhabitants, the Magnetes, are said 
to have founded the two cities in Asia mentioned 
below.—2. M. ad Sipylum (M. mpds SimdA@ or 
tro SumiAw: Manissa, Ru.), a city in the 
NW. of Lydia, in Asia Minor, at the foot of the 
NW. declivity of Mount Sipylus, and on the S. 
bank of the Hermus, is famous in history as the 
scene of the victory gained by the two Scipios 
over Antiochus the Great, which secured to the 
Romans the empire of the Hast, B. c. 190. After 
the Mithridatic war, the Romans made it a 
libera, civitas. It suffered, with other cities of 
Asia Minor, from the great earthquake in the 
reign of Tiberius; but it was still a place of 
importance in the fifth century. (Strab. p. 622; 
Liv. xxxvii. 87; Tac. Ann. ii. 47.)—3. M. ad 
Maeandrum (M. 7 mpds Maavdpw, M. én 
Maavdpw: Inek-bazar, Ru.), a city.in the SW. 
of Lydia, in Asia Minor, was situated on the 


Coin of Magnesia ad Maeandrum (2nd cent. B.C.). 
Obv., head of Artemis; ev., MATNHTQN ; Apollo beside tri- 


pod; below these, Maeander pattern, magisttate's 
name, EYfHMOS NAYSANIOY; whole in oak-wreath. 


river Lethaeus, a N. tributary of the Maeander. 
It was destroyed by the Cimmerians (probably 
about B.c. 700) and rebuilt by colonists from 
Miletus, so that it became an Ionian city by 
race as well as by position. It was one of the 
cities given to Themistocles by Artaxerxes. It 
was celebrated for its temple of Artemis Leu- 
cophryene (see coin), one of the most beautiful 
in Asia Minor, the ruins of which exist. (Hdt. 
i, 161, iii. 122; Diod. xi.57; Strab. pp. 636, 647.) 

Magnopolis (MayydroAts), or Eupatoria 
Magnopolis, 9 city of Pontus, in Asia, Minor, 
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near the confluence of the rivers Lycus and Izis, 
begun. by Mithridates Kupator and finished by 
Pompey (Strab. p. 556; Appian, Mithr.78, 115). 

Mago (Mdyov). 1. A Carthaginian, said to 
have been the founder of the military power of 
Carthage, by introducing a regular discipline 
and organisation into her armies (Just. xviii. 
7, xix. 1). He flourished from B.c. 550 to 500, 
and was probably the father of Hamilcar, who 
was slain in the battle against Gelo at Himera. 
(Hamicar, No. 1.|—2, Commander of the Car- 
thaginian fleet under Himilco in the war against 
Dionysius, 896. When Himilco returned to 
Africa after the disastrous termination of the 
expedition, Mago appears to have been invested 
with the chief command in Sicily. He carried on 
the war with Dionysius, but in 392 was compelled 
to conclude a treaty of peace, by which he aban- 
doned his allies the Sicilians to the power of 
Dionysius. In 383 he again invaded Sicily, but 
was defeated by Dionysius and slain in the 
battle. (Diod. xiv. 59, 95, xv. 15.) —3, Commander 
of the Carthaginian army in Sicily in 344. He 
assisted Hicetas in the war against Timoleon ; 
but, becoming apprehensive of treachery, he 
sailed away to Carthage. Here he put an end 
to his own life, to avoid a worse fate at the hands 
of his countrymen, who, nevertheless, crucified 
his lifeless body (Plut. Timol. 17-22).—4, Son 
of Hamilcar Barca, and youngest brother of the 
famous Hannibal. He accompanied Hannibal 
to Italy, and after the battle of Cannae (216) 
carried the news of this great victory to Car- 
thage. (Pol. iii. 71, 79, 114; Liv. xxi. 54, xxii. 
2, 46.) But, instead of returning to Italy, he 
was sent into Spain with a considerable force 
to the support of his other brother Hasdrubal, 
who was hard pressed by the two Scipios (215). 
He continued in this country for many years ; 
and after his brother Hasdrubal quitted Spain 


in 208, in order to march to the assistance of © 


Hannibal in Italy, the command in Spain de- 
volved upon him and upon Hasdrubal, the son 
of Gisco. After their decisive defeat by Scipio 
at Silpia in 206, Mago retired to Gades, and 
subsequently passed the winter in the lesser of 
the Balearic islands, where the memory of his 
sojourn is still preserved in the name of the 
celebrated harbour, Portus Magonis, or Port 
Mahon. 
25-87.) Early in the ensuing summer (205) 
Mago landed in Liguria, where he surprised the 
town of Genoa. Here he maintained himself 
for two years, but in 203 he was defeated with 
great loss in Cisalpine Gaul, by Quintilius 
Varus, and was himself severely wounded. 
Shortly afterwards he embarked his troops in 
order to return to Africa, but he died of his 
wound before reaching Africa. (Liv. xxx. 18 ; 
App. Hisp.37 ; Zonar. ix. 13.) Cornelius Nepos 
(Hann. 7, 8), in opposition to all other autho- 
rities, represents Mago as surviving the battle 
of Zama, and says that he perished in a ship- 
wreck, or was assassinated by his dence 
Surnamed the Samnite, was one of the chief 
officers of Hannibal in Italy, where he held for 
a considerable time the chief command in Brut- 
tium (Liv. xxv. 15).—6. Commander of the 
garrison of New Carthage when that city was 
taken by Scipio Africanus, 209. Mago was sent 
a prisoner to Rome (Pol. x. 8-19; Liy. xxvi. 
44-51).—7, A Carthaginian of uncertain date, 
who wrote a work upon agriculture in the Punic 
language, in twenty-eight books. So great was 
the reputation of this work even at Rome, that 
after the destruction of Carthage, the senate 
ordered that it should be translated into Latin 


(Liv. xxviii. 23-37; Appian, Hisp. ’ 
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by competent persons, at the head of whom was | 
D.Silanus. It wassubsequently translated into 
Greek, with some abridgment and alteration, by 
Cassius Dionysius of Utica. Mago’s precepts 
on agricultural matters are continually cited by 
the Roman writers on those subjects in terms 
of the highest commendation. (Varro, RB. R. 
i. 1,10; Plin. xviii. 22; Colum. R. R. i. 1, 18.) 

Magonis Portus, [Maco, No. 4.] 

Magontiacum, [Moconrracum.] 

Maharbal (MadpBas), son of Himilco, and 
one of the most distinguished officers of Han- 
nibal in the second Punic war. He is first 
mentioned at the siege of Saguntum. After 
the battle of Cannae he urged Hannibal to 
push at once with his cavalry upon Rome 
itself ; and on the refusal of his commander, he 
is said to have observed, that Hannibal knew 
how to gain victories, but not how to use them. 
(Liv. xxi. 12, 45, xxii. 13, 46, 51; Flor. ii. 6.) 

Maia (Mata or Maids). 1. Daughter of 
Atlas and Pleione, was the eldest of the Plei- 
ades, and the most beautiful of the seven 
sisters. Ina grotto of Mt. Cyllene in Arcadia 
she became by Zeus the mother of Hzermes. 
Arcas, the son of Zeus by Callisto, was given to 
her to be reared. [PuLE1apEs.]—2, With. this 
deity was sometimes confused an old Italian 
goddess Maja (= Bona Dea, Ops or Fauna) 
worshipped at Rome. She is mentioned in 
connexion with Vulcan, and was regarded by 
some as the wife of that god, though it seems 
for no other reason but because a priest of 
Vulcan offered a sacrifice to her on the 1st of 
May. [Bona Dra.] 

Majorianus, Jilius Valérius, Roman em- 
peror in the West, A.D. 457-461, was raised to 
the empire by Ricimer. His reign was chiefly 
occupied in making preparations to invade the 
Vandals in Africa; but the immense fleet which 
he had collected for this purpose in the harbour 
of New Carthage in Spain was destroyed by the 
Vandals in 460. Thereupon he concluded a 
peace with Genseric. His activity and popu- 
larity excited the jealousy of Ricimer, who 
compelled him to abdicate and then put an end 
to his life (Procop. Vand. i. 7). 

Majima. [Consrantt1, No. 3.] 

Malaca (Malaga), an important town on 
the coast of Hispania Baetica, and on a river 
of the same name (Guadalmedina), was 
founded by the Phoenicians, and has always 
been a flourishing place of commerce (Strab. 
pp. 156-163 ; Avien. Or. Mar. 426). 

Malalas. [Mavexas.] 

Malanga (MaAdyvya), a city of India, prob- 
ably the modern Madras (Ptol. vii. 1, 92). 

Malchus (MdaAxos), of Philadelphia in Syria, 
a Byzantine historian and rhetorician, wrote a 
history of the empire from a.p. 474 to 480, of 
which we have extracts, published along with 
Dexippus by Bekker and Niebuhr, Bonn, 1829, 

Maléa (Madéa apa: C. Maria), the S. 
promontory of the island of Lesbos (Thue. iii. 

Xen. Hell. i. 6, 26; Strab. p. 617). 


Wes ire (Madéa or Maadéa: C. St. Angelo or 


= 


- surname Maledtes. 


Malea), a promontory on the SE. of Laconia, 
separating the Argolic and Laconic gulfs; the 
passage round it was dreaded by sailors. Here 
was a temple of Apollo, who hence bore the 
(dt. i. 82; Strab. p. 368.) 

Malélas, or Malalas, Joannes (Iwavyns 6 
MadéAa or MaAdAa), a native of Antioch, and a 
Byzantine historian, lived shortly after Justi- 
nian the Great. The word Malalas signifies in 
Syriac an orator. He wrote a chronicle of 


universal history from the creation of the world 


MAMERCUS 


to the reign of Justinian inclusive. 
Dindorf, Bonn, 1881. 

Maléné (MaAjyn), a city of Mysia, only men- 
tioned by Herodotus (vi. 22). 

Maliacus Sinus (Madsaxds kéAmos: Bay of 
Zeitun), a narrow bay in the S. of Thessaly, 
running W. from the NW. point of the island 
of Euboea. On one side of it is the pass of 
Thermopylae. It derived its name from the 
Malienses, who dwelt on its shores. It is some- 
times called the Lamiacus Sinus, from the 
town of Lamia in its neighbourhood. (Hat. iv. 
83; Thue. ili. 96; Paus. i. 4, 3.) 

Malis (MaAls yi, Ionic and Att. MnAls y7: 
MaaAtevs or MnaAcevs, Maliensis), a district in the 
S. of Thessaly, on the shores of the Maliacus 
Sinus, and opposite the NW. point of the 
island of Kuboea. It extended as far as the 
pass of Thermopylae. Its inhabitants, the 
Malians; were Dorians, and belonged to the 
bie pees League (Hadt. vii. 198). 

alli (MaAAoi), an Indian people on both 
sides of the Hypraotss: their capital is sup- 
posed to have been on the site of the fortress of 
Mooltan (Arrian, An. vi. 7-14; Strab. p. 701). 

Mallus (MaaAAds), a city of Cilicia, on a hill a 
little E. of the mouth of the river Pyramus, 
was said to have been founded at the time of 
the Trojan war by Mopsus and Amphilochus. 
It had a port called Magarsa. (Strab. p. 675.) 

Maluginensis, a celebrated patrician family 
of the Cornelia gens in the early ages of the re- 
public, the members of which frequently held 
the consulship. It disappears from ‘history 
before the time of the Samnite wars. They 
sometimes united the surnames of Cossus and 
Maluginensis.—1. Ser. Cornelius Cossus Malu- 
ginensis, consul B.c. 485, in which year Sp. 
Cassius was condemned (Liv. ii. 41).—2, His 
son, L. Cornelius Maluginensis, consul B.c. 459 ; 
fought against the Aequi and Volsci (Liv. iii. 
22-24).—3. P. Cornelius Maluginensis, consular 
tribune in 897 and 890 (Liv. y. 16, 36). 

Malva. (Muxucua.] 

Mamaea, Jilia, a native of Emesa in Syria, 
was daughter of Julia Maesa, and mother of 
Alexander Severus. She was a woman of 
integrity and virtue, and brought up her son 
with the utmost care. She was put to death by 
the soldiers along with her son, A.D. 235. 
[ELAGABALUS ; SEVERUS.] 

Mamercus. 1. Son of king Numa, accord- 
ing to one tradition, and son of Mars and 
Silvia, according to another. [Mars.].—2. 
Tyrant of Catana, when Timoleon landed in 
Sicily, B.c. 844. After his defeat by Timoleon 
he fled to Messana, and took refuge with 
Hippon, tyrant of that city. But when Timo- 
leon laid siege to Messana, Hippon took to 
flight, and Mamercus surrendered, stipulating 
only for a regular trial before the Syracusans. 
But as soon as he was brought into the 
assembly of the people there, he was con- 
demned by acclamation, and executed like a 
common malefactor. (Plut. Timol. 13, 30, 34; 
Diod. xvi. 69, 82.) 

Mamercus or Mamercinus, Aemilius, a dis- 
tinguished patrician family which professed to 
derive its name from Mamercus in the reign of 
Numa. 1. L., thrice consul: namely, B.c. 484, 
478, 473.—2. Tib,, twice consul, 470 and 467. 
—3, Mam., thrice dictator, 4387, 483, and 426. 
In his first dictatorship he carried on war 
against the Veientines and Fidenae. Lar 
Tolumnius, the king of Veii, is said to have 
been killed in single combat in this year by 
Cornelius Cossus. In his second dictatorship 
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Aemilius carried a law limiting to eighteen 
months the duration of the censorship, which 
had formerly lasted for five years. This measure 
was received with great approbation by the 
people; but the censors then in office were so 
enraged at it, that they removed him from his 
tribe, and reduced him to the condition of an 
aerarian (Liv. iv. 17-34).—4 L., a distinguished 
general in the Samnite wars, was twice consul, 
341 and 829, and once dictator, 335. In his 
second consulship he took Privernum, and 
hence received the surname of Privernas (Liv. 
viii. 1, 16, 20). 

Mamers. [Mars.] 

Mamertini, [Mzssana.] 

Mamertium (Mamertini), a town in Bruttium, 
of uncertain site (Strab. p. 261). 

Mamilia Gens, plebeian, was originally a 
distinguished family in Tusculum. They traced 
their name and origin to Mamilia, the daughter 
of Telegonus, the founder of Tusculum, and the 
son of Odysseus and the goddess Circe (Liv. i. 
49; Dionys. iv. 45.) It was to a member of this 
family, Octavius Mamilius, that Tarquinius 
betrothed his daughter; and on his expulsion 
from Rome, he took refuge with his son-in- 
law, who, according to the tradition preserved 
by Livy, roused the Latin people against the 
infant republic, and perished in the great 
battle at the lake Regillus (Liv. ii. 15,19). In 
B.C. 458, the Roman citizenship was given to 
L. Mamilius the dictator of Tusculum, because 
he had two years before marched to the assist- 
ance of the city when it was attacked by 
Herdonius (Liv. iii. 18, 29). The gens was 
divided into three families, Limetanus, Tur- 
rinus, and Vitwlws, but none of them were 
of much importance. Among them was Q. 
Mamil. Vitulus, who took Agrigentum B.c. 262 
(Pol. i. 17), and C. Mamil. Limetanus, tribune 
B.C. 110 (Sall. Jwg. 40, 65). 

Mammila, the name of a patrician family of 
the Cornelia gens, which was never of much 
importance in the state. 

Mamurius Veturius. [Verurtus.] 

Mamurra, a Roman eques, born at Formiae, 
was the commander of the engineers (praefectus 
fabrum) in Julius Caesar’s army in Gaul. He 
amassed great riches, the greater part of which, 
however, he owed to Caesar’s liberality. He 
was the first person at Rome who used columns 
of solid marble for his house, and covered 
the walls with layers of marble (Plin. xxxvi. 
48). He was in bad repute for licentious- 
ness, and was violently attacked by Catullus 
in his poems, who called him decoctor Formi- 
anus (xli. 4). Mamurra seems to have been 
alive in the time of Horace, who calls Formiae, 
in ridicule, Mamurrarum urbs (Sat. i. 5, 87), 
from which we may infer that his name had 
become a byword of contempt. (See pp. 210, 
211; Cat. xxix. 15, lvii. 2; Suet. Jul. 73; Cic. 
Att. vii. 7, xiii. 52.) 

Mana Génita. [Grenrra MaAna.] 

Mancia, Helvius, a Roman orator, about 
B.C. 90, who was remarkably ugly, and whose 
name is recorded chiefly in consequence of a 
laugh being raised against him on account of 
his deformity by C. Julius Caesar Strabo, who 
was opposed to him on one occasion in some law- 
suit (Cie. de Or. ii. 66, 266). 

Mancinus, Hostilius. 1. A., was praetor 
urbanus B.c. 180, and consul 170, when he had 
the conduct of the war against Perseus, king of 
Macedonia. He remained in Greece for part of 
the next year (169) as proconsul. (Liv. xliii. 
4-17; Pol. xxyiii. 3.)\—2. L., was legate of the 
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consul L. Calpurnius Piso (148) in the siege of 
Carthage, in the third Punic war. He was 
consul 145. (App. Pun. 110; Liv. Hp.51.)—8. 
C., consul137, had the conduct of the war 
against Numantia. He was defeated by the 
Numantines, and purchased the safety of the 
remainder of his army by making a peace with 
the Numantines. The senate refused to recog- 
nise it, and went through the hypocritical 
ceremony of delivering him over to the enemy, 
by means of the fetiales. This was done with 
the consent of Mancinus, but the enemy refused 
to accept him. On his return to Rome Manci- 
nus took his seat in the senate, as heretofore, 
but was violently expelled from it by the 
tribune P. Rutilius, on the ground that he had 
lost his citizenship. As the enemy had not 
received him, it was a disputed question whether 
he was a citizen or not by the Jus Postliminis 
(see Dict. of Ant. s. vy. Postliminiwm), but the 
better opinion was that he had lost his civic 
rights, and they were accordingly restored to 
him by a lex. (Cic. de O7.i. 40, 141, Off. iii. 30, 
109; Vell. Pat. ii. 1; App. Hisp. 79-83.) 

Mandaneé. [Cyrus.] 

Mandonius. [Inprer1s.] 

Mandri Fontes, a town in Phrygia, a day’s 
march NE. of Anabura. Itis wrongly written Al- 
andri Fontes in some editions (Liv. xxxviii. 16). 

Mandripium, Mandropus, or Mandripolia 
(MayvdpovroArs), a town in the S. of Phrygia, on 
the lake Caralitis. 

Mandubii, a people in Gallia Lugdunensis, 
in Burgundy, whose chief town was ALESIA. 

Manduria (Mavdvpiov in Plut.: Casal Nuovo), 
a town in Calabria, in the territory of the Sal- 
lentines, on the road from Tarentum to Hy- 
druntum, and near a small lake, which is said 
to have been always full to the edge, whatever 
water was added to or taken from it (Plin. ii. 
226),a phenomenon which is still observed by the 
inhabitants. Here Archidamus IIL. king of 
Sparta, was defeated and slain in battle by the 
Messapians and Lucanians, B. Cc. 338 (Plut. Ages. 
8; Paus. iii. 10, 5). It was taken by Fabius 
Maximus, B. c. 209, and never recovered its pro- 
sperity (Liv. xxvii. 15). ; 

Manes (i.e. the ‘ good beings’), was the name 
given to the spirits of the dead (Fest. p. 146; 
Non. p. 66; Serv. ad Aen. ii. 268). They were re- 
garded as disembodied and immortal, and were 
worshipped probably from the earliest times: 
hence they were spoken of as Dii Manes. They 
were represented as dwelling beneath the earth 
under the guardianship of Mania (who was 
also called Lara or Larunda), the mother of the 
Lares (Varro, DZ. Z. ix. 61; Plin. xxxii. 2; 
Larunpa). It was an ancient custom in all 
towns of Italy to dig a pit, called Mundus, like 
an inverted sky (cf. Ov. Fast. iv. 820; Plut. 
Rom. 10), which was supposed to represent the 
abode of the gods of the underworld, and es- 
pecially of the Manes. Such a pit was on the 
Palatine hill at Rome, and was the Mundus of 
the old Palatine state (Fest. p. 258). The stone 
laid over this, and called lapis manalis, was 
regarded as the door of the underworld, through 
which the Dii Manes passed (Paul. p. 128). At 
the festivals of the gods of the underworld— 
that is, of Dis Pater, Ceres, and Proserpina, as 
well as of the Manes—this stone was removed: 
the ceremony was called ‘Mundus patet,’ and 
took place three times a year—on August 24, 
October 5, and November 8. As the Manes 
then came forth from the earth these days were 
unlucky for business and for marriage, and, to 
propitiate the dead, offerings were made, called 
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anferiae, especially at the parentalia in Febru- 
ary (see Dict. of Ant.s.y.). The Manes were 
joined with the other powers of the underworld 
as the deities to whom the enemies’ host was 
devoted to destruction by the ceremony of 
devotio (Liv. viii. 6, 9, 10, x. 28; Val. Max. i. 
7, 8), which shows the existence of a very old 
superstition that the spirits of the dead could 
work death. [For the connexion of the Genius 
with the Dii Manes, see p 360, a.] 

Manétho (Mavedds or Mavebdy), an Egyptian, 
a native of Sebennytus, and priest of Heliopolis, 
who lived in the reign of the first Ptolemy 
(283-246 B.c.).. He was the first Egyptian who 
gave in the Greek language an account of the 
religion and history of his country. He based 
his information upon the ancient works of 
the Egyptians themselves, and more especially 
upon their sacred books. The work in which 
he gave an account of the theology of the 
Egyptians and of the origin of the gods and 
the world bore the title of Tév uvcmdy 
*Emiroun. His historical work was entitled a 
History of Egypt. It was divided into three 
parts or books. The first contained the history 
of the country previous to the thirty dynasties, 
or what may be termed the mythology of Egypt, 
and also of the first dynasties. The second 
opened with the eleventh, twelfth, and concluded 
with the nineteenth dynasty. The third gave 
the history of the remaining eleven dynasties, 
and concluded with an account of Nectanebus, 
the last of the native Hgyptian kings. This 
work of Manetho is lost; but large extracts, 
which provide a list of the dynasties, have been 
preserved by the ecclesiastical writers Georgius 
Syncellus and Husebius. The original work 
contained an account of the kings arranged in 
order in thirty dynasties with a notice of the 
duration of each. In recent times the general 
correctness of Manetho’s information has been 
proved by the deciphering of the hieroglyphics, 
and his list, though the names are sometimes 
corrupted, is a guide for assigning to the names of 
kings upon the monuments their true _place-in 
the dynasties, and a most important aid in com- 
puting the chronology. The fragments are col- 
lected by C. Miiller, Frag. Hist.—There exists 
an astrological poem, entitled ’AmoreAcopatikd, 
in six books, which bears the name of Manetho; 
but it is spurious, and cannot have been written 
before the fifth century of our era. Edited by 
Axt and Rigler, Cologne, 1882; Kéchly, 1858. 

Mania, [Manus.] ; 

Manilius. 1. M., was consul B. co. 149, the 
first year of the third Punic war, and carried on 
war against Carthage. He was celebrated as a 
jurist, especially as framer of deeds of pur- 
chase (Cic. de Or, i. 58, 246; Varro, R. R. ii. 
2, 5), and is one of the speakers in Cicero’s 
De Republica (i. 12).—2, C., tribune of the 
plebs, B. 0. 66, proposed the law granting to 
Pompey the command of the war against Mith- 
ridates and Tigranes, and the government of the 
provinces of Asia, Cilicia, and Bithynia. This 
bill was warmly opposed by Q. Catulus, Q. Hor- 
tensius, and the leaders of the aristocratical 
party, but was supported by Cicero in an ora- 
tion which has come down to us. At the end of 
his year Manilius was brought to trial by the 
aristocratical party, and was condemned; but 
of what offence he was accused is uncertain. 
(Cie. pro Leg. Manil.; Dio Cass. xxxvi. 25; 
Vell. Pat. ii. 83; Appian, Mithr. 97; Plut. 
Pomp. 30.)—8. Manilius is the name generally 
given to the author of the Astronomica, a poem 
in fiye books written in the reign of Tiberius, 
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It has more to do with astrology than with as- 
tronomy, but is valuable for its learning and for 
the insight which it gives into the views enter- 
tained on that subject. The name of the author 
is only gathered from the later MSS., which vary 
between Manilius, Manlius, and Mallius. Edi 
tions by Bentley, 17389; Jacob, Berl. 1846. 

Manlia Gens, an ancient and celebrated patri- 
cian gens at Rome. 
those of Acrpinus, Torquatus, and VULSO. 

Manliana (MavAfava: Miliana, Ru.), a city 
of importance in Mauretania Caesariensis, where 
one of Pompey’s sons died (Ptol. iv. 2, 25). 

M. Manlius, consul B. c. 892, took refuge in 
the Capitol when Rome was taken by the Gauls, 
in 890. One night, when the Gauls endeavoured 
to ascend the Capitol, Manlius was roused from 
his'sleep by the cackling of the geese in the 
temple of Juno; collecting hastily a body of 
men, he succeeded in driving back the enemy, 
who had just reached the summit of the hill. 
From this he is said to have received the sur- 
name of Capitolinus., In 385, he defended the 
cause of the plebeians, who were suffering from 
the harsh treatment of their patrician creditors. 
The patricians accused him of aspiring to royal 
power, and he was thrown into prison by the 
dictator Cornelius Cossus. The plebeians put 
on mourning for their champion, and were ready 
to take up arms in his behalf. The patricians 
in alarm liberated Manlius; but this act of con- 
cession only made him bolder, and he still 
championed the cause of the plebeians. Inthe 
following year the patricians charged him with 
high treason, and brought him before the people 
assembled in the Campus Martius; but as the 
Capitol which had once been saved by him could 
be seen from this place, the court was removed 
to the Poetelinian grove outside the Porta No- 
mentana. The patricians succeeded in procur- 
ing his condemnation, and the tribunes threw 
him down the Tarpeian rock. Thenceforth, it 
was said, none of the Manlia gens bore the 
praenomen of Marcus. (Liv. v. 47, vi. 14; Cie. 
Rep. ii. 27, 49.) 

L. Manlius, also called Mallius and Manilius, 
probably belonged to the age of Sulla, and wrote 
on mythology after the manner of Huhemerus 
(Dionys. i. 19; Plin. x. 4; Varro, DL. L. v. 81). 

Mannus, a son of Tuisco, was regarded by the 
ancient Germans, along with his father, as the 
founder of.their race. They ascribed to Man- 
nus three sons, from whom the three tribes of 
the Ingaevones, Hermiones, and Istaevones, or 
Iscaeones, derived their names (Tac. Germ. 2). 

Mantiana Palus. [Anrsissa Pawus.] 

Mantinéa (Mayrivera, in Hom. Mayrweén: 
Mavrtiveds), one of the most ancient and important 
towns in Arcadia, situated on the small river 
Ophis, near the centre of the HE. frontier of the 
country. It is celebrated in history for the great 
battle fought under its walls between the Spartans 
and Thebans, in which Epaminondas fell, B.c. 362. 
According to tradition, Mantinea (which is men- 
tioned in Jl. ii. 607) was founded by Mantineus, 
the son of Lycaon, but it was formed in reality 
out of the union of four or five hamlets. (Paus, 
viii. 8,4; Xen. Hell. v. 2, 6; Strab. p. 337.) Till 
the foundation of Megalopolis, it was the largest 
city in Arcadia, and it long exercised a kind of 
supremacy over the other Arcadian towns; but 
after the battle of 418 (Thuc. v. 65, 81), the 
Mantineans renounced their claim to this su- 
premacy. In 385 the Spartans under Agesipolis 
attacked the city, and destroyed it by turning 
the waters of the Ophis against its walls, which 
were built of bricks, and the inhabitants were 
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dispersed in villages (Xen. Hell. vy. 2,6; Diod. | 


xv. 5). After the battle of Leuctra the city re- 
covered its independence, and the walls were 
rebuilt (Xen. Hell. vi. 5, 3). 
joined the Achaean League, but notwithstanding 
formed a close connexion with its old enemy 
Sparta, in consequence of which it was severely 
punished by Aratus, who put to death its lead- 
ing citizens and sold the rest of its inhabitants 
as slaves (Pol. ii. 57; Paus. viii.8, 11). Itnever 
recovered the effects of this blow. Its name 
was now changed into Antigonia, in honour of 
Antigonus Doson, who had assisted Aratus in 
his campaign against the town. The emperor 
Hadrian rastored to the place its ancient appel- 
lation, and rebuilt part of it in honour of his 
favourite Antinous, the Bithynian, who derived 
his family from Mantinea. The ruins belong 
to the buildings of the fourth century B.c. The 
plain, formerly well drained and fertile (Homer, 
Il, ii. 607, calls it épareivh), is now swampy. 

Mantius (Mdytios), son of Melampus, and 
brother of Antiphates. [{Mrnampus.] 

Manto (Mayré, -ovs). 1. Daughter of the 
Theban soothsayer Tiresias, was herself pro- 
phetess of the Ismenian 
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Heracles. 
Georg.ii. 198; Strab. p. 218; Plin. iii. 180.) 

Maracanda (r& Mapdxayda: Samarkand), 
the capital of the Persian province of Sogdiana 
was seventy stadia in circuit. It was here that 
Alexander the Great killed his friend Cirrus. 
(Strab. p. 517; Arr. An. iii. 30.) 

Maraphii (Mapd¢uor), one of the three noblest 
tribes of the Persians, standing, with the Maspii, 
next in honour to the Pasargadae (Hdt. i. 125). 

Marathésium (Mapa@jo.ov), a town on the 
coast of Ionia, between Ephesus and Neapolis; 
it belonged to the Samians, who exchanged it 
with the Ephesians for Neapolis, which lay 
nearer to theirisland. The modern Scala Nova 
marks the site of one of these towns, but it is 
doubtful which (Strab. p. 639). 

Marathon (Mapa@év: Mapaddyios), a demus 
in Attica belonging to the tribe Leontis, was 
situated near a bay on the EH. coast of Attica, 
22 miles from Athens by one road, and 26 miles 
by another. It originally belonged to the Attic 
tetrapolis, and is said to have derived its name 
from the hero Marathon. This hero, according 
to one account, was the son of Epopeus, king of 


Apollo at Thebes. After 
the capture of Thebes 
by the Epigoni, she was 
sent to Delphi with 
other captives, ag an 
offering to Apollo, and 
there became the pro- 
phetess of this god. 
Apollo afterwards sent 
her and her companions 
to Asia, where they 
founded the sanctuary 
of Apollo near the place 
where the town of Co- 
lophon was afterwards 
built. Rhacius, a Cre- 
tan; who had settled 
there, married Manto, 
and became by her the 
father of Mopsus. Ac- 
cording to Huripides, 
she had previously be- 
come the mother of 
Amphilochus and Tisi- 
phone, by Alcmaeon, 
the leader of the Epi- 
goni. Being a pro- 
phetess of Apollo, she 
is also called Daphne, 
ie. the laurel virgin. 
(Apollod. iii. 7, 4; Paus. 
Valls 8,000; ax MSS, eeuay 
Strab. p. 443.)—2, Daughter of Heracles, was 
likewise a prophetess, and the person from 
whom the town of Mantua received its name 
(Verg. Aen. x. 199). 

Mantiia (Mantuanus: Mantua), a town in 
Gallia Transpadana, on an island in the ‘river 
Mincius, was not a place of importance, but is 
celebrated because Virgil, who was born at the 
neighbouring village of Andes, regarded Mantua 
as his birthplace. It seems to have been on 
friendly terms with Rome in the second Punic 
war (Liv. xxiv. 10), and later became a munici- 
pium. After the death of Caesar, Octavian as- 
signed some of the lands of Cremona to his 
soldiers, and, as these were not sufficient, took 
some of the Mantuan territory also, which was 
the occasion of Virgil’s loss of property. Itwas 
originally an Etruscan city, and is said to have 
derived its name from Manto, the daughter of 
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Plan of the Plain of Marathon. 


Sicyon, who having been expelled from Pelo- 
ponnesus by the violence of his father, settled 
in Attica ; while, according to another account, 
he was an Arcadian who took part in the expe- 
dition of the Tyndaridae against Attica, and 
devoted himself to death before the battle. 
(Paus. i. 82, 4, ii, 1,1; Plut. Thes. 32.) It is 
mentioned as a notable place in Od. vii. 80. 
The site of the ancient town of Marathon was 
probably not at the modern village of Marathon, 
but at a place called Vrana, a little to the S. of 
Marathon. Marathon was situated in a plain, 
which extends along the seashore, about six 
miles in length, and from three miles to one 
mile anda half in breadth. It is surrounded 
on the other three sides by rocky hills and 
rugged mountains. Two marshes bound the 
extremity of the plain; the northern is more 
than a square mile in extent, but the southern 
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is much smaller, and is almost dry at the con- 
clusion of the great heats. Through the centre 
of the plain runs a small brook. In this plain 
was fought the celebrated battle between the 
Persians and Athenians, B.c. 490. The Persians 
were drawn up on the plain, and the Athenians 
on some portion of the high ground above the 
plain, their headquarters being in the enclosure 
of Heracles, which overlooked the enemies’ 
position (Hdt. vi. 108; Paus. i. 32). The tumu- 
lus raised over the Athenians who fell in the 
battle is still to be seen. 

Marathus (Mdpados), an important city on 
the coast of Phoenicia, opposite to Aradus and 
near Antaradus (Strab. p. 753); it was destroyed 
by the people of Aradus in the time of the 
Syrian king Alexander Balas, a little before 
B.c. 150 (Diod. Frag. xxxiii.). 

Marcella. 1. Daughter of C. Marcellus and 
Octavia, the sister of Augustus. She was thrice 
married: first, to M. Vipsanius Agrippa, who 
separated from her in B.c. 21, in order to marry 
Julia, the daughter of Augustus; secondly, to 
Julus Antonius, the son of the triumvir, by 
whom she had a son Lucius; thirdly, to Sext. 
Appuleius, consul 4.p. 14, by whom she had a 
daughter, Appuleia Varilia (Plut. Ant. 87; Dio 
Cass. liii. 1, liv. 6; Suet. Aug. 63; Tac. Ann. ii. 
50).—2. Wife of the poet Martial. {Marrrauis.] 

Marcellinus, the author of the Life of Thucy- 
dides. [Tuucypmus. | 

Marcellus, Claudius, an illustrious plebeian 
family. 1. M., celebrated as five times consul, 
and the conqueror of Syracuse. In his first 
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This coin, struck by P. Cornelius Lentulus Marcellinus 
[see below, No. 12], has on the obverse the head of Mar- 
cellus, the Conqueror of Syracuse. The reverse re- 
Precentg him carrying the spolia opima to the Temple of 

upiter Feretrius, with MARCELLVS COS. QVINQ. 


consulship, B.c. 222, Marcellus and his colleague 
conquered the Insubrians in Cisalpine Gaul, 
and took their capital Mediolanum. Marcellus 
distinguished himself by slaying in battle with 
his own hand Britomartus or Viridomarus, the 
king of the enemy, whose spoils he afterwards 
dedicated as spolia opima in the temple of 
Jupiter Feretrius. 
instance in Roman history in which such an 
offering was made (Pol. ii. 84; Plut. Mare. 6; 
Val. Max. ii. 8, 5; Propert. v. 10, 40).—In 216 
Marcellus was appointed praetor, and rendered 
important service to the Roman cause in the S. 
of Italy after the disastrous battle of Cannae. 
He was mainly answerable for the important 
repulse of Hannibal from Nola, and for the 
successful resistance in Campania in the follow- 
ing years. He had been destined for a com- 
mand in Sicily, but he remained in the S. of 
Italy, with the title of proconsul. In the 
course of the same year he was elected consul 
in the place of Postumius Albinus, who had 
been killed in Cisalpine Gaul; butas the senate 
declared that the omens were unfavourable, 
Marcellus resigned the consulship. In 214 
Marcellus was consul a third time, and still 
continued in the S. of Italy, where he carried 
on the war with ability, but without decisive 
results, In the summer of this year he was 
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sent into Sicily, since the party favourable to 
the Carthaginians had obtained the upper hand 
in many of the cities in the island. After 
taking Leontini, he proceeded to lay siege to 
Syracuse, both by sea and land. His attacks 
were vigorous aid unremitting; but though he 
brought many powerful military engines against 
the walls, these were rendered wholly unavailing 
by the superior skill and science of Archimedes. 
Marcellus was at last compelled to turn the 
siege into a blockade. It was not till 212 that 
he obtained possession of the place. It was 
given up to plunder, and Archimedes was one 
of the inhabitants slain by the Roman soldiers. 
The booty found in the captured city was 
immense ; and Marcellus also carried off many 
of the works of art with which the city had 
been adorned, to grace the temples at Rome. 
This was the first instance of a practice which 
afterwards became so general. In 210 he was 
consul a fourth time, and again had the conduct 
of the war against Hannibal. He fought a 
battle with the Carthaginian general near 
Numistro in Lucania, but without any decisive 
result. In 202 he retained the command of hig 
army with the rank of proconsul. In 208 he 
was consul for the fifth time. He was slain in 
a cavalry reconnaissance near Venusia, at the 
age of 60, and was buried with due honours by 
order of Hannibal (Liv. xxvii. 28; Pol. x. 32; 
Val. Max. i. 6).—Marcellus appears to have 
been harsh, unyielding, and cruel; but he wag 
a brave and experienced officer, and to him ag 
much as to any other single commander wag 
due the successful resistance which the Romans 
made to Hannibal after Cannae (Plut. Mar- 
cellus ; Liv. xxii—xxvii.).—2, M., son of the pre- 
ceding, accompanied his father as military tri- 
bune, in 208, and was present with him at the 
time of his death. In 204 he was tribune of 
the people; in 200 curule aedile; in 198 prae- 
tor; and in 196 consul. In his consulship he 
carried on the war against the Insubrians and 
Boii in Cisalpine Gaul (Liv. xxxv. 5). He was 
censor in 189, and died 177 (Liv. xxxvii. 58, 
xli. 18).—3. M., consul 183, carried on the war 
against the Ligurians (Liv. xxxix. 54)—4. M., 
son of No. 2, was thrice consul, first in 166, 
when he gained a victory over the Alpine tribes 


'of the Gauls; secondly, in 155, when he 


defeated the Ligurians; and thirdly, in 152, 
when he carried on the war against the Celti- 
berians in Spain. In 148 he was sent ambassador 
to Masinissa, king of Numidia, but was ship- 
wrecked on the voyage, and perished. (Liv. xlyv. 
44, Hp. 48, 50; Pol. xxxv. 2; Strab. p. 141.)— 
5. M., an intimate friend of Cicero, is first 
mentioned as curule aedile with P. Clodius in 
56. He was consul in 51, and showed himself 
a bitter enemy to Caesar. Among other ways 
in which he displayed his enmity, he caused a 
citizen of Comum to be scourged, in order to 
show his contempt for the privileges lately 
bestowed by Caesar upon that colony (Cic. ad 
Att. v.11; Suet. Jul. 28). But the animosity 
of Marcellus did not blind him to the impru- 
dence of forcing on a war for which his party 
was unprepared; and at the beginning of 49 he 
in vain suggested the necessity of making levies 
of troops, before any open steps were taken 
against Caesar. His advice was overruled, and 
he was among the first to fly from Rome and 
Italy (Cie. ad Fam. viii. 13; Caes. B.C. i. 2). 
After the battle of Pharsalia (48) he withdrew 
to Mytilene, where he gave himself up to 
rhetoric and philosophy. At length, in 46, in a 
full assembly of the senate, C. Marcellus, thg 
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cousin of the exile, threw himself at Caesar's 
feet to implore the pardon of his kinsman, and 
his example was followed by the whole body of 
the assembly. Caesar yielded to this demonstra- 
tion of opinion, and Marcellus was declared to 
be forgiven. Cicero thereupon returned thanks 
to Caesar, in the oration Pro Marcello, which 
has come down to us. Marcellus set out on his 
return; but he was murdered at the Piraeus, 
by one of his own attendants, P. Magius Chilo 
(Cic. ad Fam. vi. 6; ad Att. xiii. 10-22).—6, 
C., brother of the preceding, was consul 49. He 
is constantly confounded with his cousin, C. 
Marcellus [No. 8], who was consul in 50. He 
accompanied his colleague, Lentulus, in his 
flight from Rome, and eventually crossed over 
to Greece. In the following year (48) he com- 
manded part of Pompey’s fleet; but this is the 
last we hear of him (Dio Cass. xli. 1-3; Caes. 
B.C. i. 1-5, 14, 25).—7. €., uncle of the two 
preceding, was praetor in 80, and afterwards 
succeeded M. Lepidus in the government of 
Sicily. His administration of the province is 
frequently praised by Cicero in his speeches 
against Verres, as affording the most striking 
contrast to that of the accused. Marcellus 
himself was present on that occasion, as one of 
the judges of Verres (Cic. Verr. ii. 8, 21).—8. 
C., son of the preceding, and first cousin of M. 
Marcellus [No. 5], whom he succeeded in the 
consulship, 50. He enjoyed the friendship of 
Cicero from an early age, and attached himself 
to the party of Pompey, notwithstanding his 
connexion with Caesar by his marriage with 
Octavia. In his consulship he was the advocate 
of all the most violent measures against Caesar ; 
but when the war actually broke out, he dis- 
played the utmost timidity and helplessness. 
He could not make up his mind to join the 
Pompeian party in Greece; and after much 
hesitation he at length determined to remain in 
Italy. He readily obtained the forgiveness of 
Caesar, and thus was able to intercede with 
the dictator in favour of his cousin, M. Mar- 
cellus [No. 5]. He must have lived till near 
the close of 41, as his widow, Octavia, was 
pregnant by him when betrothed to Antony in 
the following year (Dio Cass. xlviii. 81).—9, M., 
son of the preceding and of Octavia, the 
daughter of C. Octavius and sister of Augustus, 
was born in 43. Asearly as 39 he was betrothed 
in marriage to the daughter of Sex. Pompey; 
but the marriage never took place, as Pompey’s 
death, in 35, removed the occasion for it. In 
27 he seems, with Tiberius, to have been one of 
the leaders of the boys in the ‘Trojan’ game, 
celebrated by order of Augustus, on which 
Virgil, as an eye-witness, probably founded his 
description. [Dict. of Ant. art. Trojae Ludus.] 
Augustus, who had probably destined the young 
Marcellus as his successor, adopted him as his 
son in 25, and at the same time gaye him his 
daughter Julia in marriage. In 23 he was curule 
aedile, but in the autumn of the same year he 
was attacked by the disease of which he died 
shortly after at Baiae, notwithstanding all the 
skill and care of the celebrated physician 
Antonius Musa. He was in the twentieth year of 
his age, and was thought to have given so much 
promise of future excellence, that his death was 
mourned as a public calamity. Augustus him- 
self pronounced the funeral oration over his 
remains, which were deposited in the mauso- 
leum lately erected for the Julian family (Dio 
Cass. liii. 28, 81; Propert. iii. 18, 80). At a 
subsequent period (14) Augustus dedicated in 
his name the magnificent theatre near the 
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Forum Olitorium, of which the remains are 
still visible. But the most durable monument 
to the memory of Marcellus is to be found in 
the well-known passage of Virgil (Aen. vi. 861- 


-887), which must have been recited to Augustus 


and Octavia before the end of 22—10, M., 
called by Cicero, for distinction’s sake, the 
father of Aeserninus (Brut. 36), served under 
Marius in Gaul in 102, and as one of the lieu- 
tenants of L. Julius Caesar in the Marsic war, 
90 (Cic. Brut. 86; App. B.C. i. 40).—I11. M. 
Claudius Marcellus Aeserninus, son or grand- 
son of No. 10, quaestor in Spain in 48, under 
Q. Cassius Longinus, took part in the mutiny 
of the soldiers against Cassius (Bell. Alex. 57- 
64; Dio Cass. xlii. 15)—12. P. Cornelius 
Lentulus Marcellinus, son of No. 10, must 
have been adopted by one of the Cornelii 
Lentuli. He was one of Pompey’s lieutenants 
in the war against the pirates, B.c. 67 (App. 
Mithr. 95).—18. Cn. Cornelius Lentulus Mar- 
cellinus, son of the preceding, was praetor 59, 
after which he governed the province of Syria 
for nearly two years, and was consul 56, when 
he showed himself a friend of the aristocratical 
party, and opposed all the measures of the 
triumvirate (Dio Cass. xxxix. 16). 

Marcellus, Eprius, born of an obscure family 
at Capua, rose by his oratorical talents to dis- 
tinction at Rome in the reigns of Claudius, 
Nero, and Vespasian. He was one of the prin- 
cipal delators under Nero, and accused many 
of the most distinguished men of his time (Tac. 
ANN. xiii. 23, xvi. 23, 26, 28, 83). He was brought 
to trial in the reign of Vespasian, but was 
acquitted, and enjoyed the patronage and favour 
of this emperor as well. In a.p. 69, however, 
he was convicted of having taken part in the 
conspiracy of Alienus Caecina, and therefore 
put an end to his own life (Dio Cass. lxvi. 16). 

Marcellus, Nonius. [Nonitus Marcrruuvs.] 

Marcellus Sidétes, a native of Side, in Pam- 
phylia, lived in the reigns of Hadrian and Anto- 
ninus Pius, A.D. 117-161. He wrote a long 
medical poem in Greek hexameter verse, con- 
sisting of 42 books, of which two frigments re- 
main (ed. Lehrs, 1846). 

Marcellus, Ulpius, a jurist, lived under Anto- 
ninus Pius and M. Aurelius. He is often cited 
in the Digest. 

Marcia. 1. Wife of M. Regulus (Sil. It. 
vi. 403, 576).—2. Wife of M. Cato Uticensis, 
daughter of L. Marcius Philippus, consul B.c. 
56. It was about 56 that Cato is related to 
have ceded her to his friend Q. Hortensius, with 
the approbation of her father. She continued 
to live with Hortensius till the death of the 
latter, in 50, after which she returned to Cato 
(App. B.C. ii. 99; Plut. Cat. Min. 25; Lucan, 
ii. 329).—8.. Wife of Fabius Maximus, the friend 
of Augustus, learnt from her husband the secret 
visit of the emperor to his grandson Agrippa, 
and informed Livia of it, in consequence of 
which she became the cause of her husband’s 
death, a.D. 18 or 14 (Tac. Ann. i. 5; Ov. Fast. 
vi. 802).—4. Daughter of Cremutius Cordus, 
(Corpus. ]—5, The favourite concubine of Com- 
modus, organised the plot by which the emperor 
perished. [Commopus.] She subsequently be- 
came the wife of HEclectus, his chamberlain, 
also a conspirator, and was eventually put to 
death by Julianus, along with Laetus, who also 
had been actively engaged in the plot. 

Marcia Gens, claimed to be descended from 
Ancus Marcius, the fourth king of Rome. [Ancus 
Marcyus.] Hence one of its families subse- 
quently assumed the name of Rex, and the 
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neads of Numa Pompilius and Ancts Marcius 
were placed upon the coins of the Marcii. But 
notwithstanding these claims to such high 
antiquity, no patricians of this name, with the 
exception of Coriolanus, are mentioned in the 
early history of the republic [CornroLanus]; and 
it was not till after the enactment of the Lici- 
nian laws that any member of the gens obtained 
the consulship. The names of the most dis- 
tinguished families are CENSORINUS, PHILIPPUS, 
Rex, and Rutiwus. 

Marciana, the sister of Trajan, and mother 
of Matadia, who was the mother of Sabina, the 
wife of the emperor Hadrian. 

Marcianopolis (MapxiavodmroAis: Devna), an 
important city in the interior of Moesia Inferior, 
W. of Odessus, founded by Trajan, and named 
after his sister Marciana. It was situated on 
the high road from Constantinople to the 
Danube (Amm. Mare. xxvii. 6, 12). 

Marcianus, 1. Emperor of the Hast a.p. 
450-457, was a native of Thrace or Llyricum, 
and served for many years as a common soldier 
in the imperial army. Of his early history we 
have only a few particulars; but he had attained 
such distinction at the death of Theodosius II. 
in 450, that the widow of the latter, the cele- 
brated Pulcheria, offered her hand and the 
imperial title to Marcian, who thus became 
Emperor of the Kast. Marcian was a man of 
resolution, and when Attila sent to demand 
the tribute which the younger Theodosius had 
engaged to pay, the emperor replied, ‘I have 
iron for Attila, but no gold.’ Attila swore 
vengeance; but he first invaded the Western 
Empire, and his death, two years afterwards, 
saved the Hast. In 451 Marcian assembled the 
council of Chalcedon, in which the doctrines of 
the Eutychians were condemned. He died in 
457, and was succeeded by Leo (Procop. Vand. 
i. 4; Priscus, pp. 89, 72).—2, Of Heraclea in 
Pontus, a Greek geographer, of uncertain date, 
but' who perhaps lived in the 5th century of 
the Christian era. He wrote a work in prose, 
entitled A Periplus of the External Sea, both 
eastern and western, and of the largest 
Islands in tw. The ‘External Sea’ he used in 
opposition to the Mediterranean. This work 
was in two books; of which the former, on the 
E. and S. seas, has come down to us entire; 
but of the latter, which treated of the W. and 
N. seas, we possess only the last three chapters 
on Africa, and a mutilated one on the distance 
between Rome and the principal cities in the 
world, In this work he chiefly follows Ptolemy. 
He also made an epitome of the Periplus of Ar- 
temiodorus of Ephesus [ARnrrmtioporus, No. 4], 
of which we possess the introduction, and the 
periplus of Pontus, Bithynia, and Paphlagonia. 
Marcianus likewise published an edition of 
Menippus with additions and corrections. [Mr- 
nippus.| The works of Marcianus are edited 
by Miiller, in the Geographt Graect Minores, 
and separately by Hoffmann, Marciani Peri- 
plus, &c., Lips. 1841. ; 

Marcianus, Aelius, a Roman jurist, who lived 
under Caracalla and Alexander Severus. His 
works are frequently cited in the Digest. 

Marcianus Capella, [Caprnua.] 

Marcius, an Italian seer, whose prophetic 
verses (Carmina Marciana) were first dis- 
covered by M. Atilius, the praetor, in B.c. 213. 
They were written in Latin, and two extracts 
from them are given by Livy, one containing a 
prophecy of the defeat of the Romans at Cannae, 


and the second, commanding the institution of 
the Ludi Apollinares, The Marcian prophecies | 
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were subsequently preserved in the Capitol 
with the Sibylline books. Some writers men- 
tion only one person of this name, but others 
speak of two brothers, the Marcii. 

Marcius. [Maxcra Grns.] 

Marcius Mons or Maecius (7) Mdpxuoy dpos), 
the scene of the defeat of Volscians and Latins 
by Camillus, B.c. 889. Plutarch says that it is 
about 25 miles from Rome, and Livy (who calls 
it Maecius) places it near Lanuvium. Some 
writers make it the modern Colle di Due Terri. 
(Plut. Cam. 33; Liv. vi. 2.) 

Marcodurum (Diiren on the Roer), the scene 
of a victory of Civilis, some distance west of 
Cologne (Tac. Hist. iv. 28). 

Marcomanni (that is, men of the mark or 
border) a powerful German people of the Suevic 
race; originally dwelt in the SW. of Germany, 
between the Rhine and the Danube, on ‘the 
banks of the Main; but under the guidance of 
their chieftain Maroboduus, who had been 
brought up at the court of Augustus, they mi- 
grated into the land of the Boii, a Celtic race, 
who inhabited Bohemia and part of Bavaria. 
Here they settled after subduing the Boii, and 
founded a powerful kingdom, which extended S. 
as far as the Danube. |Maropopvuvs.] At a 
later time, the Marcomanni, in conjunction 
with the Quadi and other German tribes, carried 
on a long and bloody war with the emperor M. 
Aurelius, which lasted during the greater part 
of his reign, and was only brought to a conclu- 
sion by his son Commodus purchasing peace of 
the barbarians as soon as he ascended the 
throne, a.D. 180. (Tac. Germ. 42; Dio Cass. 
xvii. 7; Amm. Marc. xix. 6.) 

Mardéné or Mardyéné (Mapdnv, Mapdunvn), 
a district of Persis, extending N. from Taocene 
to the W. frontier and to the sea-coast.. It 
seems to have taken its name from some branch 
of the great people called Mardi or Amardi, who 
are found in various parts of W, and central 
Asia; for example, in Armenia, Media, Margi- 
ana, and, under the same form of name as those 
in Persis, in Sogdiana. (Hadt. i. 125; Strab. p. 
524; Ptol. vi. 4, 3.) 

Mardi, [Amarp1, MarDEnz. | 

Mardoénius (Mapddvi0s), a distinguished Per- 
sian, was the son of Gobryas, and the son-in- 
law of Darius Hystaspis. In B.c. 492 he was 
sent by Darius, with a large armament, to punish 
Hretria and.Athens for the aid they had given 
to the Ionians. But his fleet was destroyed by 
a storm off Mt. Athos, and the greater part 
of his land forces was cut to pieces by the 
Brygians, a Thracian tribe. On the accession 
of Xerxes, Mardonius was one of the chief insti- 
gators of the expedition against Greece, with 
the government of which he hoped to be in- 
vested after its conquest; and he was appointed 
one of the generals of the land army. After 
the battle of Salamis (480), he became alarmed 
for the consequences of the advice he had given, 
and persuaded Xerxes to return home with the 
rest of the army, leaving 300,000 men under 
his command for the subjugation of Greece. 
He was defeated in the following year (479), 
near Plataeae, by the Greek forces under Pau- 
sanias, and was slain in the battle. (Hdt. vi. 
43, 94, vii. 5, 9, 82, viii. 100-144, ix. 1-65.) 

Mardus. [Amarpvus. 

Mardyéne, Mardyéni. [Marpenz.] 

Maréa, -éa, -12 (Mapén,. Mapela, Mapla: 
Mapedrns, Mareota: Marit, Ru.), a town of 
Lower Egypt, in the district of Mareotis, on the 
S. side of the lake Mareotis, at the mouth of a 
canal (Thue. i, 104; Diod. ii, 681; Athen, pp, 
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25, 38). It was a frontier garrison under the 
Pharaohs on the side of Libya, but declined in 
importance afterwards. 

arédtis (Mape@ris: Mareoticus). Also 
called Mapedtns Népos, a district of Lower 
Egypt, on the extreme NW., on the borders of 
the Libyae Nomos; it produced good wine 
(Strab. p. 796; Colum. R. R. iii. 2; Verg. 
Georg. li. 91; Hor. Od. i. 87, 14). 

Marédtis or Maréa (or -ia) Lacus (7 
Mape@ris, Mapela, Mapla Atuyn: Birket-Mariit, 
or H1-Kreit), a considerable lake in the NW. of 
Lower Egypt, separated from the Mediterra- 
nean by the neck of land on which Alexandria 
stood, and supplied with water by the Canopic 
branch of the Nile, and by canals. It was less 
than 300 stadia (30 geog. miles) long, and more 
than 150 wide. It was surrounded with vines, 
palms, and papyrus. It served as the port of 
Alexandria for vessels navigating the Nile. 

Mares (Mapes), a people of Asia, on the N. 
coast of the Huxine, served in the army of Xerxes, 
equipped with helmets of wickerwork, leathern 
shields, and javelins (Hat. iii. 94, vii. 79). 

Maresa, Marescha (Mapyod, Mapiod, 
Mapiood, Mapeoxa: prob. Ru. SSW. ef Beit 
Jibrin), an ancient fortress of Palestine, in the 
S. of Judaea, of tome importance in the history 
of the early kinys of Judah and of the Macca- 
bees. The Parthians had destroyed it before 
the time of Eusebius; and it is probable that 
its ruins contributed to the erection of the city 
of Eleutheropolis (Beit Jibrin), which was 
afterwards built on the site of the ancient 
Baetogabra, two Roman miles NW. of Maresa 
[See Dict. of the Bible, art. Mareshah.] 

Marescha. [Manrszsa.] 

Margiana (7) Mapy.av7: the S. part of Khiva, 
SW. part of Bokhara, and NE. part of Khoras- 
sam), @ province of the ancient Persian empire, 
and afterwards of the Greco-Syrian, Parthian, 
and Persian kingdoms, in Central Asia, N. of 
the mountains called Sariphi (@hoor), a part of 
the chain of the Indian Caucasus, which 
divided it from Aria; and bounded on the E. 
by Bactriana, on the NE. and N. by the river 
Oxus, which divided it from Sogdiana and 
Scythia, and on the W. by Hyrcania. It 
received its name from the river Margus (Mur- 
ghab), which flows through it, from SH. to- 
NW., and is lost in the sands of the Desert of 
Khiva. On this river, near its termination, 
stood the capital of the district, Antiochia 
Margiana (Merv). With the exception of the 
districts round this and the minor rivers, which 
produced excellent wine, the country was for 
the most part a sandy desert. Its chief inhabi- 
tants were the Derbices, Parni, Tapuri, and 
branches of the great tribes of the Massagetae, 
Dahae, and Mardi. The country became 
known to the Greeks by the expeditions of 
Alexander and Antiochus L., the first of whom 
founded, and the second rebuilt, Antiochia ; 
and the Romans of the age of Augustus ob- 
tained further information about it from, the 
returned captives who had been taken by the 
Parthians and had resided at Antiochia. (Strab. 
p- 516; Ptol. vi. 10; Plin. vi. 46.) 

Margites. [Homurus, p. 425, b.] 

Margum or Margus, a fortified place in 
Moesia Superior, W. of Viminacium, situated 
on the river Margus (Morava) at its confluence 
with the Danube. Here Diocletian gained a 
decisive victory over Carinus. The river 
Margus, which is one of the most important of 
the southern tributaries of the Danube, rises in 
Mt, Orbelus, (Eutrop. ix. 18, x. 20.) 
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MARIUS 
Margus. [Marcrana.] 
Maria. [Marwa, Mareroris.] 


Mariaba (MapiaBa: Marib), the chief town 
of the Sabaei in SW. Arabia (Strab. pp. 768, 
It is uncertain whether this is the same 
place as the Mariaba mentioned by Strabo p. 
782 (where some read Marsiaba) as the furthest 
point reached by Aelius Gallus, and as belonging 
to the tribe Rhamanitae. On the whole, it is 
probable that they were identical, and that the 
Rhamanitae were merely a branch of the Sabaei. 
It is likely that the Mariba of Plin. vi. 160 is 
also the same place. 

Mariamma (Mapiduun, -idun, -idurn), a city 
of Coele-Syria, some miles W. of Emesa, 
assigned by Alexander the Great to the terri- 
tory of Aradus (Arrian, Am. ii. 14, 18). 

Mariamne. [Hrropzs.] 

Mariamne Turris, a tower at Jerusalem, 
built by Herod the Great. 

Mariana, a Roman colony on the HE. coast of 
Corsica founded by C. Marius (Plin. iii. 80 ; Mel. 
ii. 7,19; Sen. Cons. ad Helv. 8), the ruins of 
which are extant under their ancient name at 
the mouth of the river Golo. 

Mariana Fossa. [Fossa.] 

Mariandyni (Mapiaydvuvol), an ancient people 
of Asia Minor, on the N, coast, HE. of the river 
Sangarius, in the NE. part of Bithynia. With 
respect to their ethnical affinities, it seems 
doubtful whether they were connected with the 
Thracian tribes (the Thyni and Bithyni) on the 
W., or the Paphlagonians on the E.; but the 
latter appears the more probable. (Hdt. iii. 90, 
vii. 72; Strab. pp. 845, 542; Xen. Am. 4, 43 
Aesch. Pers. 938.) ; 

Marianus Mons (Sterra Morena), a moun- 
tain in Hispania Baetica, properly only a 
western offshoot of the Orospeda. The eastern 
part of it was called Saltus Castulonensis, and 
derived its name from the town of Castulo. 
(Ptol. ii. 4,15; cf. Strab. p. 142.) 

Marica, a Latin nymph, the mother of 
Latinus by Faunus, was worshipped by the 
inhabitants of Minturnae in a grove on the 
river Liris. Hence the country round Min- 
turnae is called by Horace (Od. iii. 17, 17) 
Maricae litora. 

Marinus (Mapivos). 1. Of Tyre, a Greek 
geographer, who lived in the middle of the 
second century of the Christian era, and was 
the immediate predecessor of Ptolemy. Mari- 
nus was undoubtedly the founder of mathe- 
matical geography in antiquity ; wad Ptolemy 
based his work upon that of Marinus. [Pronn- 
maEus.| The chief merit of Marinus was, that 
he put an end to the uncertainty that had 
hitherto prevailed respecting the positions of 
places, by assigning to each its latitude and 
longitude.—2. Of Flavia Neapolis, in Palestine, 
a philosopher and rhetorician, the pupil and 
successor of Proclus, whose Life he wrote, a work 
still extant, edited by Boissonade, Lips. 1814. 

Marisus (Marosch), called Maris (Mdpis) by 
Herodotus, ariverof Dacia, which according to 
the ancient writers falls into the Danube, but 
in reality it falls into the Theiss, and, along 
with this river, into the Danube (Hdt. iv. 49; 
Strab. p. 304). 

Maritima,'a seaport town of the Avatici, 
and a Roman colony in Gallia Narbonensis 
(Mel. ii. 5; Ptol. ii. 18, 8). 

Marius. 1. C., who was seven times consul, 
was born in B.c. 157, near Arpinum, of an 
obscure family. His father’s name was C. 
Marius, and his mother’s Fulcinia; and his 
parents, as well as Marius himself, were clients 
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of the noble plebeian house of the Herennii. 
So indigent, indeed, was the family, that 
young Marius is said to have worked as a 
common peasant for wages, before he entered 
the Roman army. (Comp. Juy. viii. 246; Plut. 
Mar, 3; Plin. xxxili. 150.) He distinguished 
himself so much by his valour at the siege 
of Numantia in Spain (134), as to attract the 
notice of Scipio Africanus, who is said to have 


foretold his future greatness (Cic. pro Bald. | 


20, 47; Val. Max. ii. 2, 3). His name does not 
occur again for fifteen years; but in 119 he was 
elected tribune of the plebs, when he was 
38 years of age. In this office he came for- 
ward as a popular leader, and proposed a law to 
give greater freedom to the people at the elec- 
tions; and when the senate attempted to over- 
awe him, he commanded one of his officers to 
carry the consul Metellus to prison. He now 
became a marked man, and the aristocracy op- 
posed him with all their might. He lost his 
election to the aedileship, and with difficulty 
obtained the praetorship; but he acquired in- 
fluence by his marriage with Julia, the sister 
of C. Julius Caesar, the father of the future 
ruler of Rome. In 109 Marius served in Africa 
as legate of the consul Q. Metellus in the war 
against Jugurtha, where he was soon regarded 
as the most distinguished officer in the army 
(Sall. Jug. 46 ff.). He also ingratiated himself 
with the soldiers, who praised him in their 
letters to their friends at Rome. His popularity 
became so great that he resolved to return to 
Rome, and become at once a candidate for the 
consulship; but it was with great difficulty 
that he obtaimed from Metellus permission to 
leave Africa. On his arrival at Rome he was 
elected consul with an enthusiasm which bore 
down all opposition before it; and he received 
from the people the province of Numidia, and 
the conduct of the war against Jugurtha (107). 
(Sall. Jug. 78.) On his return to Numidia he 
carried on the war with great vigour ; and in the 
following year (106) Jugurtha was surrendered 
to him by the treachery of Boechus, king of 
Mauretania. [JucuRTHA.] Marius sent his 
quaestor Sulla to receive the Numidian king 
‘from Bocchus (Sall. Jug. 108 ff.). This circum- 
stance sowed the seeds of the personal hatred 
which afterwards existed between Marius and 
Sulla, since the enemies of Marius claimed for 
Sulla the merit of bringing the war to a close by 
obtaining possession of the person of Jugurtha. 
Meantime Italy was threatened.by a vast horde 
of barbarians, who had migrated from the N. of 
Germany. The two leading nations of which 
they consisted were called Cimbri and Teutones, 
both probably of German race, though numbers 
of Celts had joined them, and Celtic leaders 
were prominent in their battles. Among these 
Celtic contingents were the Ambrones, and 
some of the Swiss tribes, such as the Tigurini. 
The whole host is said to have contained 
800,000 fighting men, besides a much larger 
number of women and children. They had 
defeated one Roman army after another, and it 
appeared that nothing could check their’pro- 
gress. Hvyeryone felt that Marius was the only 
_™man capable of saying the state, and he was 
accordingly elected consul a second time 
during his absence in Africa. Marius entered 
Rome in triumph on the Ist of January. Mean- 
time the threatened danger was for a while 
averted. Instead of crossing the Alps, the 
Cimbri marched into Spain, which they ravaged 
for the next two or three years. But as the 
return of the barbarians was constantly ex- 
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pected, Marius was elected consul a third time 
in 108, and a fourth time in 102. In the latter 
of these yeats the Cimbri returned into Gaul. 
The barbarians now divided their forces. The 
Cimbri marched round the northern foot of the 
Alps, in order to enter Italy by the NE., cross- 
ing the Tyrolege Alps by the defiles of Triden- 
tum (Trent). The Teutones and Ambrones, on 
the other hand, marched against Marius, who 
had taken up a position in a fortified camp on 
the Rhone. The decisive battle was fought 
near Aquae Sextiae (Aim). The carnage was 
dreadful. The whole nation was annihilated, 
for those who did not fall in the battle put an 
end to their own lives. The Cimbri, meantime, 
had forced their way into Italy. Marius was 
elected consul a fifth time (101), and joined the 
proconsul Catulus in the N. of Italy. The two 
generals gained a great victory over the enemy 
on a plain called the Campi Raudii, near Ver- 
cellae (Vercellt). The Cimbri met with the 
same fate as the Teutones; the whole nation 
was destroyed. Marius was received at Rome 
with unprecedented honours. He was hailed as 
the saviour of the state; his name was coupled 
with the gods in the libations and at banquets, 
and he received the title of third founder of 
Rome. The reform of Marius which had the 
most lasting effect was the reorganisation of 
the army. The richer classes now shrank from 
military service, and the middle class had 
almost disappeared. Accordingly Marius ad- 
mitted all free-born citizens to the infantry, 
and abolished all old distinctions of rank. 
All recruits went through the same severe drill, 
like that of the gladiators, devised by P. 
Rutilius Rufus, so that the army was composed 
of professional soldiers, no longer a militia. 
The old distribution of maniples was re- 
placed by making the cohort the unit. The 
cavalry was henceforth composed of foreign 
troops, Thracians, Africans and Gauls, and the 
light-armed troops were drawn from Liguria and 
the Balearic isles. Hence it is said with some 
truth that with Marius began the mercenary 
army. [For details see Dict. of Antiq. art. 
Heercitus.|—Hitherto the career of Marius 
had been a glorious one; but the remainder 
of his life is full of horrors, and brings out 
the worst features of his character. In order 
to secure the consulship a sixth time, he 
entered. into. close connexion with two of the 
worst demagogues that ever appeared at Rome, 
Saturninusand Glaucia. He gained his object, 
and was consul a sixth time in 100. In this 
year he drove into exile his oldenemy Metellus ; 
but shortly afterwards, when Saturninus and 
Glaucia took up arms against the state, Marius 
crushed the insurrection by command of the 
senate. [Sarurninus.] For the next few years 
Marius took little part in public affairs. He 
possessed none of the qualifications which were 
necessary to maintain influence in the state 
during a time of peace, being an unlettered 
soldier, rude in manners, and arrogant in 
conduct. The general result of his policy 
showed his incapacity for politics. As the 
event proved, he had really acted so as to 
undermine what remained of the Gracchan 
constitution and to pave the way for a reaction 
towards oligarchy. The Social war again called 
him into active service (90). He served as 
legate of the consul P. Rutilus Lupus; and 
after the latter had fallen in battle, he defeated 
the Marsi in two successive engagements. 
Marius was now 67, and his body had grown 
stout and unwieldy; but he was still as greedy 
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of honour and distinction as he had ever been. 
He had set his heart upon obtaining the com- 
mand of the war against Mithridates, which the 
senate had bestowed upon the consul Sulla at 
the end of the Social war (88). In order to 
gain his object, Marius allied himself to the 
tribune P. Sulpicius Rufus, who brought for- 
ward a law for distributing tHe Italian allies, 
who had just obtained the Roman franchise, 
among all the Roman tribes. As those new 
citizens greatly exceeded the old citizens in 
number, they would of course be able to carry 
whatever they pleased in the comitia. The law 
was carried notwithstanding the violent opposi- 
tion of the consuls, and the tribes, in which 
the new citizens now had the majority, ap- 
pointed Marius to the command of the war 
against Mithridates. Sulla fled to his army, 
which was stationed at Nola; and when Marius 
sent thither two military tribunes to take the 
command of the troops, Sulla not only refused 
to surrender the command, but marehed upon 
Rome at the head of his army. Marius was now 
yoliged to take to flight. After wandering 
along the coast of Latium, he was at length 
taken prisoner in the marshes formed by the 
river Liris, near Minturnae. The magistrates of 
this place resolved to put him to death, in 
accordance with a command which Sulla had 
sent to all the towns in Italy. A Gallic or 
Cimbrian. soldier undertook to carry their 
sentence into effect, and with a drawn sword 
entered the apartment where Marius was 
confined. The part of the room in which Marius 
lay was in the shade; and to the frightened 
sarbarian the eyes of Marius seemed to dart out 
fire, and from the darkness a terrible voice 
exclaimed — ‘Man, durst thou murder C. 
Marius?’ The barbarian immediately threw 
town his sword, and rushed out of the house. 
(Plut. Mar. 37; Vell, Pat. ii. 19; Cic. Fin. ii. 
32.) Straightway there was a revulsion of feel- 
ing among the inhabitants of Minturnae. They 
got ready a ship, and placed Marius on board. 
He reached Africa in safety, and landed at 
Carthage ; but he had scarcely put his foot on 
shore before the Roman governor sent an officer 
to bid him leave the country. This last blow 
almost unmanned Marius: his only reply was 
—‘Tell the praetor that you have seen C. 
Marius a fugitive sitting among the ruins of 
Carthage.’ Soon afterwards Marius was joined 
by his son, and they took refuge in the island of 
Cercina. During this time a revolution had 
taken place at Rome, in consequence of which 
Marius was enabled to return to Italy. The 
consul Cinna (87), who belonged to the Marian 
party, had been driven out of Rome by his 
colleague Octavius, and had subsequently been 
deprived by the senate of the consulate. Cinna 
collected an army, and resolved to recover his 
honours by force of arms. As soon as Marius 
heard of these changes he left Africa, and joined 
Cinna in Italy. Marius and Cinna now laid 
siege to Rome. The failure of provisions com- 
pelled the senate to yield, and Marius and 
Cinna entered Rome as conquerors. The most 
frightful scenes followed. The guards of 
Marius stabbed everyone whom he did not 
salute, and the streets ran with the blood of the 
noblest of the Roman aristocracy. Among the 
victims of his vengeance were the great orator 
M. Antonius and his former colleague Q. 
Catulus. Without going through the form of 
an election, Marius and Cinna named them- 
selves consuls for the following year (86). But 
he did not long enjoy the honour: he was now 
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m his 71st year; his body was worn out by the 
fatigues and sufferings he had recently under- 
gone; and on the 18th day of his consulship 
he died-of an attack of pleurisy, after seven 
days’ illness: (Plut. Marius; Sall. Jug. ll. c.; 
App. B. C. i. 29,40, 55; Liv. Hp. 66-80.)—2. C., 
the son of the preceding, but only by adoption. 
He followed in the footsteps of his father, and 
was equally distinguished by merciless severity 
against his enemies. ~-He was consul in 82, 
when he was 27 years of age. In this year he 
was defeated by Sulla near Sacriportus on the 
frontiers of Latium, whereupon he took refuge 
in the strongly fortified town of Praeneste. 
Here he was besieged for some time; but after 
Sulla’s great victory at the Colline gate of 
Rome over Pontius Telesinus, Marius put an 
end to his own life, after making an unsuccess- 
ful attempt to escape. (Plut. Swill. 28-32; App. 
B.C. i. 87-94; Vell. Pat. ii. 26, 27.)—8. The 
false Marius. [Amatius.j|—4. M., a friend 
and neighbour of Cicero, who addressed four 
letters to him (Fam. vii. I-4).—5, M. Marius 
Gratidianus. See Grarmuius, No. 2.—6, Ma- 
rius Priscus, proconsul of Africa, was tried and 
condemned for extortion. The younger Pliny 
and the historian Tacitus prosecuted. (Plin. 
Ep. ii. 11; Juv. i. 49, viii. 120.)—7. M. Aurelius 
Marius, one of the Thirty Tyrants, was the 
fourth of the usurpers who in succession ruled 
Gaul, in defiance of Gallienus. He reigned 
only two or three days, but there are coins of 
his extant. (Treb. Poll. Trig. Tyr. vii.)—8. 
Marius Celsus. [Cexsus.|}—9. Marius Maxi- 
mus,.a Roman historian, who lived about A.D. 
165-230, and wrote a continuation of Suetonius’ 
biographies of the emperors from Nerva to 
Elagabalus. His work has perished, but it was 
much used by the writers of the Historia 
Augusta, who often insert extracts from it. 
He is usually identified with a Marius Maximus 
who appears in inscriptions as holding high 
offices, a praetor and a praefectus urbi (C. I. L. 
1450, 1452), and there is no reason against it.— 
10, Marius Victorinus. [VicroriNvs.] 
Marmarica (7 Mapyapinh: Mappapida: LH. 
part of Tripoli and NW. part of Egypt), a 
district of N. Africa, between Cyrenaica and 
Egypt, but by some ancient geographers 
reckoned as a part of Cyrenaica, and by others 
as a part of Egypt; while others, again, call 
only the W. part of it, from the borders of 
Cyrenaica to the Catabathmus Magnus, by the 
name of Marmarica, and the E. part, from the 
Catabathmus Magnus to the Sinus Plinthinetes, 
Libyae Nomos. Inland it extended as far as 
the Oasis of Ammon. It was, for the most 
part, a sandy desert, intersected with low ranges 
of hills—Its inhabitants were called by the 
general name of Marmaridae. Their chief 
tribes were the Adyrmachidae and Giligammae, 
on the coast, and the Nasamones and Augilae 
in the interior. (Strab. pp. 181, 798.) 
Marmarium (Mapudpioy: Mapyapios: Mar- 
mart), a place on the SW. coast of Kuboea, with 
a temple of Apollo Marmarius, and celebrated 
marble quarries, which belonged to CARYSTUS. 
Maro, Vergilius. [Vercitivs.] 
Marobodttus—the Latinised form of the Ger- 
man Marbod—king of the Marcomanni, was a 
Suevian by birth, and was born about B.c. 18. 
He was sent in his boyhood with other hostages 
to Rome, where he attracted the notice of 
Augustus, and received a liberal education. 
After his return to his native country, he suc- 
ceeded in establishing a powerful kingdom in 


central Germany, along the N. bank of the 
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Danube, from Regensberg nearly to the borders 
of Hungary, which stretched far into the in- 
terior. His power excited the jealousy of 
Augustus, who had determined to send a for- 
midable army to invade his dominions ; but the 
revolt of the Pannonians and Dalmatians (A.D. 
6) prevented the emperor from carrying his 
design into effect. Maroboduus eventually be- 
came an object of suspicion to the other Ger- 
man tribes, as a king who ruled too much after 
a Roman pattern; and was at length expelled 
from his dominions by Catualda, a chief of the 
Gothones, about A.D. 19. He took refuge in 
Italy, and Tiberius allowed him to pass the 
remainder of his life at Ravenna. He died in 
85, at the age of 53 years. (Tac. Anm. ii. 44-46, 
62; Vell. Pat. ii. 108; Strab. p. 290.) 

Maron (Mdpwy), son of Evanthes, and grand- 
son of Dionysus and Ariadne, priest of Apollo 
at Maronea in Thrace. He appears in Homer 
as the hero of sweet wine, and gives to Odysseus 
the cask which he carries with him to the 
Cyclops (Od. ix. 197). In this Homeric story 
it seems that Dionysus is hardly yet recognised 
as a deity [see p. 293, b]. Thrace is the country 
from which wine comes to the Homeric heroes, 
and Ismarus was known to the Greeks as an 
early home of the vine. Hence Maron is a 
personification of the viticulture of Ismarus, 
and his father Evanthes is really the local 
Dionysus (ef. Kur. Cycl. 141); but in the Odyssey 
Maron is priest, not of Dionysus, but of Apollo. 
Other stories connect Maron with Oenopion 
(i.e. with Cretan viticulture), and he appears 
as=Silenus, or one of the companions of Diony- 
sus. (Propert. ii. 32,14; Athen. p. 88; Diod. i. 
18; Nonn. Dionys. xiv. 99.) 

Maronéa (Mapévera: Mapwvelrns: Marogna), 
a town on the S. coast of Thrace, situated on 


Coin of Maronea in Thrace (early in 3rd cent. B.C.). 


Obv., horse; MAPQ; vev., vine of Dionysus and caduceus; 
Ell IKESIO (magistrate’s name). 


the N. bank of the lake Ismaris and on the 
river Sthenas, more anciently called Ortagurea 
(Hdt. vii. 109; Diod. i. 20: Plin. iv. 42). It be- 
longed originally to the Cicones, but afterwards 
received colonists from Chios. It was cele- 
brated for its excellent wine, and it is possible 
that Maron and Maronea are merely other 
forms of the name Is-marus. [Ismarus, Maron. | 

Marpessa (Mdprnooa), daughter of Evenus 
and Alcippe. For details see Ipas. 

Marpessa (Mdprnoca), a mountain in Paros, 
from which the celebrated Parian marble was 
obtained. Hence Virgil (Ae. vi. 471) speaks of 
Marpésia cautes. [Paros.] 

Marrucini, a brave and warlike people in 
Italy, of the Sabellian race, occupying a narrow 
slip of country along the right bank of the river 


Aternus, and bounded on the N. by the Vestini, | 
on the W. by the Paeligni and Marsi, on the S. | 


by the Frentani, and on the E. by the Adriatic 
sea. Their chief town was TEATE, and at the 
mouth of the Aternus they possessed, in com- 
mon with the Vestini, the seaport ATERNUM. 
Along with the Marsi, Paeligni, and the other 
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Sabellian tribes they fought against Rome ; and 
together with them they submitted to the 
Romans in B.c. 304 (Liv. ix. 41; App. B.C.i. 89, 
52; Strab. p. 241). 

Marriivium or Martivium, 1. (S. Benedetto), 
the chief town of the Marsi (who are therefore 
called gens Martwvia, Virg. Aen. vii. 750), situated 
on the EK. bank of the lake Fucinus, and on the 
road between Corfinium and Alba Fucentia. 
Under the Romans it was a flourishing munici- 
pium. (Strab. p. 241; Plin. iii.106.)—2, A town 
of the Aborigines in the country of the Sabines, 
not to be confounded with No. 1 (Dionys. i. 14). 

Mars, though in Latin literature completely 
identified with Arms and invested with all the 
Greek myths belonging to that deity, was an 
ancient Italian god in no way connected with 
Ares, identified with him after the Greek my- 
thology: prevailed, merely because both had 
come to be regarded as peculiarly gods of war. 
The oldest form of his name seems to have been 
Maurs, of which Mavors and Mars were varia- 
tions, and the name was also reduplicated into 
Marmar and Mamers and Mamurius, The 
god was addressed also as Marspiter or Maspiter 
(Mars—pater). Of all the theories of his original 
significance the most probable is that Mars was 
primarily the god of the year, and especially of 
the spring season of the year, representing the 
strength of nature in its productions and births. 
Hence some have connected his name with Mas 
(t.e. manly vigour), while several modern writers 
who regard him as the sun-god and equivalent 
to Apollo derive his name from the root mar 
(cf. papuatpw), to shine. There are, no; doubt, 
certain aspects of the worship of Mars which 
present resemblances to that of Apollo and 
make it likely that he was sometimes regarded 
in Italy as a light-giving god, perhaps as god of 
the sun, and therefore probably called Mars 
Lucetius in some inscriptions. Among the 
points in which the old mythology and ritual of 
Mars are compared with those of Apollo are 
the expulsion of winter and darkness by Mars 
in the spring by the clashing of the Salian 


_| shields [cf. p. 88, b], and in the curious rites of 


the Mamuralia or Eiquirria. But these resem- 
blances may just as easily be traced to the 
conception of Mars as the god of the year, and 
particularly of the vigorous growth of the year 
in spring. Hence Mars was worshipped espe- 
cially in his‘own month, March, the time of 
returning spring, in somewhat the same way as 
the return of Apollo was celebrated at Delphi, 
and Mamurius Vetus may well have symbolised 
the old season and the darkness of winter 
driven out by the new [Dict. of Ant. art. 
Equirria and Sali]. For the same reason 
Mars was honoured with offerings of firstfruits 
in spring, and on special occasions by the dedi- 
cation of everything born'in a particular spring 
—the Ver Sacrum of Umbro-Sabellian tribes, 
which is said to have caused various ancient 
migrations [Dict. of Ant. s.v. For the story 
of ANNA PERENNA, as indicating a connexion of 
Mars with the year, see p. 72]. It was natural 
that the aspect assumed by Mars and his wor- 
ship should vary according to the character and 
requirements of the community. Among herds- 
men he was—like other deities to some extent 
associated with him, such as Faunus or Luper- 
cus—a god who averted evil from herds, and by 
agriculturists as one who helped their field 
labours; and in this character ke was specially 
invoked in the old ritual of the Fratres Arvales 
[Dict. of Ant. s.v.], and the ploughing ox was 
sacred to him. But the warlike tribes, as the 
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Umbro-Sabellian nations were extending their 
conquests over Italy, regarded him more as their 
protector in war and leader in battle. Hence 
he was Mars Gradivus: that is, Mars who 
strides forward to the fight=@ovpios ~Apns 
(Serv. ad Aen. iii. 35). To this (whether or not 
it was the original use) belonged the war-dances 
of the Salii and their clashing of shields 
[Dict. of Ant. s.v.]; and the horse, as the war- 
like animal (bellator equus) was sacrificed to 
him (cf. Oy. Fast. i. 698; Verg. Georg. iii. 83). 
Mars was particularly the Sabine god (as Mars- 
Quirinus), but he was also a Latin god, second 
only to Jupiter and (at one time) Janus. Hence 
in the combination of both races at Rome there 
was a twofold settlement of this deity, the 
Mars of the Palatine associated with Picus and 
Faunus and with the story of Romulus and 
Remus, and the Mars-Quirinus of the Quirinal ; 
and, while Jupiter of the Capitol became the 
supreme god of the city, and the provinces of 
agriculture &c. passed to other deities, Mars 
became gradually more exclusively the god of 
war, and when Greek mythology predominated 
was recognised as equivalent to Ares in all 
respects, though in ritual his original character- 
istics were traceable. He had his feminine 
counterpart in Nurio, the Sabine goddess of 
strength (cf. Suet. 77b.1; Gell. xiii. 23), and 
from the myth of his sacred marriage with her 
was regarded as one of the deities who presided 
over marriage. It was perhaps for this reason 
that he was associated, too, with Juno, who was 
also worshipped on March 1st [see p. 463]. The 
legend that Mars was born from Juno, through 
the operation of a flower (Ov. Fast. y. 2538) is 
due to Greek mythology. The most character- 
istic sanctuaries of Mars were the shrine in the 
Regia (Dict. of Ant. s.v.], where the sacred 
spears were kept, the movement of which was 
an omen of the utmost gravity (Liv. xl. 19; 
Gell. iv. 6); the Temple of Mars at the Porta 
Capena, from which the procession of knights 
started on July 15th; and his altar in the 
Campus Martius, where sacrifice was offered at 
the Equirria. Some trace of his still older 
worship under the symbol of a tree is traceable 
in the sacred oak of Mars (Suet. Vesp. 5), and 
the sacred fig which gave him the name Mars 
Ficanus. Of all the animals sacred to him the 
wolf was most regarded : the wolf was a symbol 
of Rome; was connected with the myths of her 
founder; was an omen specially noticed in 
battle (Liv. x. 27, xxii. 1). Some have taken the 
wolf as signifying winter subdued by Mars, or 
have compared the connexion of Apollo with 
the wolf. It is more probable that it was the 
sacred animal of some of the tribes, particularly 
of the Hirpini (whose name was derived from 
herpus=lwpus), and that its dedication to Mars 
is a survival of that superstition. [For the 
representations of Mars, see ARES. ] 

Marsi. 1, A brave and warlike people of the 
Sabellian race, dwelt in the centre of Italy, in 
the high land surrounded by the mountains of 
the Apennines, in which the lake Fucinus is 
situated. Along with their neighbours the 
Paeligni, Marrucini, &c., they concluded a peace 
with Rome, B.c. 804. (Pol. ii. 24, 12; Liv. ix. 
45.) Their bravery was proverbial; they were 
the prime movers of the celebrated war waged 
against Rome by the Socii or Italian allies in 
order to obtain the Roman franchise, and 
known by the name of the Marsie or Social 
.war. Their chief town was Marruvium.—The 
Marsi appear to have been acquainted with the 
medicinal properties of several of the plants 
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growing upon their mountains, and to haye em- 
ployed them as remedies against the bites of 
| serpents, and in other cases (Verg. Aen. vii. 
750; Hor-Hpod. xvii. 29; Sil. It. viii. 495 ; Plin. 
xxi. 78; Gell. xvi. 11). Hence they were re- 
garded as magicians, and were said to be de- 
scended from a son of Circe (Plin. vii. 15). 
Others again derived their origin from the 
Phrygian Marsyas, simply on account of the re- 
semblance of the name (Plin. iii. 108),—2, A 
people in Germany, appear to have dwelt ori- 
ginally on both banks of the Ems, and to have 
been only a tribe of the Cherusci, although 
Tacitus makes them one of the most ancient 
peoples in Germany. They joined the Cherusei 
in the war against the Romans which termi- 
nated in the defeat of Varus, but were subse- 
quently driven into the interior of the country 
by Germanicus. (Tac. Germ. 2, Ann. i. 50, 56.) 

Marsigni, a people in the SE. of Germany, 
of Suevic extraction (Tac. Germ. 48). 

Marsus, Domitius, a Roman poet of the Au- 
gustan age. He was living after the death of 
Virgil, but died before B. c. 8 (Ov. Pont. iv. 16, 
8). Heseems to have been a friend of Maecenas 
(Mart. viii. 56, 21), but is not mentioned by 
Horace, though some critics think that the 
awkward lines Hor. Od. iv. 4, 20-22, are intro- 
duced to ridicule the Amazonis of Marsus. He 
wrote poems of various kinds, but his epigrams 
were the most celebrated of his productions. 
Hence he is frequently mentioned by Martial, 
who speaks of him in terms of the highest ad- 
miration (Mart. iv. 29, v. 5, vii. 99). He wrote 
a beautiful epitaph on Tibullus, which has come 
down to us: ; 

‘Te quoque Vergilio comitem non aequa, Tibulle, 

Mors juvenem campos misit ad Elysios, 


Ne foret aut elegis molles qui fleret amores, 
Aut caneret forti regia bella pede.’ 


Marsyas (Mapovas). 1. A mythological per- 
sonage, connected with the earliest period of 
Greek music. He is variously called the son of 
Hyagnis, or of Oeagrus, or of Olympus. Some 
make him a satyr, others a peasant. All agree 
in placing himin Phrygia. The following is the 
outline of his story:—Athene having, while 
playing the flute, seen the reflection of herself 
in water, and observed the distortion of her 
features, threw away the instrument in disgust. 
It was picked up by Marsyas, who no sooner 
began to blow through it than the flute, having 
once been inspired by the breath of a goddess, 
emitted of its own accord the most beautiful 
strains. Elated by his success, Marsyas was 
rash enough to challenge Apollo to a musical 
contest, the conditions of which were that the 
victor should do what he pleased with the van- 
quished. The Muses, or, according to others, 
the Nysaeans, were the umpires. Apollo played 
upon the cithara and Marsyas upon the flute ; 
and it was not till the former -added his voice 
to the music of his lyre that the contest was 
decided in his favour. As a just punishment 
for the presumption of Marsyas, Apollo bound 
him to a tree, and flayed him alive. His blood 
was the source of the river Marsyas, and Apollo 
hung up his skin in the cave out of which that 
river flows. His flutes (for, according to some, 
the instrument on which he played was the 
double flute) were carried by the river Marsyas 
into the Maeander, and again emerging in the 
Asopus, were thrown on land by it in the Sicy- 
onian territory, and were dedicated to Apollo 
in his temple at Sicyon. (Hat. vii. 26; Xen. 
An. i. 2, 8; Diod. iii. 58 ; Paus. ii. 7,9; Ov. Met. 
vi. 882, 400; Hyg. Fab. 167; Apollod. i, 4, 2.) 
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The fable evidently refers to the struggle be- 
tween the citharoedic and auloedic styles of 
music, of which the former was connected with 
the worship of Apollo among the Dorians, and 
. the latter with the rites of Cybele in Phrygia. 
In the fora of ancient 
cities there was frequently 
placed a statue of Mar- 
syas, which was probably 
intended to hold forth an 
example of the severe 
punishment of arrogant 
presumption. The statue 
of Marsyas in the forum 
of Rome is well known by 
the allusions of Horace 
(Sat. i. 6, 120), Juvenal 
(ix. 1, 2), and Martial (ii. 
64, 7).—2. A Greek his- 
torian, was the son of 
Periander, a native of 
Pella in Macedonia, a 
contemporary of Alexan- 
der, with whom he is 
said to have been edu- 
cated. His principal work 
was-a history of Macedo- 
nia, in ten books, from 
the earliest times to the 


Marsyas. (From a statue 


at Florence. Osterley, 
Denk. der alt. Kunst, part Wars of Alexander. He 
2, tav. 14.) also wrote other works, 


the titles of which are 
given by Suidas. (Diod. xx. 50; Suid. s. v.)—3, 
Of Philippi, commonly called the Younger, to 
distinguish him from the preceding, was also a 
Greek historian. The period at which he 
flourished is uncertain. pee p. 467.) 

Marsyas (Mapovas). 1, A small and rapid 
river of Phrygia, a tributary of the Maeander, 
took its rise, according to Xenophon, in the 
palace of the Persian kings at Celaenae, beneath 
the Acropolis, and fell into the Maeander, 
outside of the city. Pliny, however, states that 
its source was in the valley called Aulocrene, 
about ten miles from Apamea. Cibotus, which 
city was on or near the site of Celaenae. (Xen. 
An, i. 2,8; Plin. vy. 106; Hdt. vii. 28; Curt. iii. 
1; Strab. p.578.) Some modern travellers have 
identified it with the insignificant Lidja, but it 
is more probably the larger Hudaverdi. The 
explanation of Mr. Hogarth (Journ. Hell. Stud. 
1888) is that the Maeander was the united river 
formed by the junction of the streams of the 
Marsyas, Orgas, and Obrimas rising from three 
separate springs about Apamea), and acquired 
its separate name after the point where the 
lowest springs, the Obrimas=Lidja (also called 
@cpud or ‘hot springs’) joimed the other two. 
—2 (Chinar-Chat), a considerable river of 
Caria, having its source in the district called 
Idrias, flowing NW. and N. through the middle 
of Caria, past Stratonicea and Alabanda, and 
falling into the S. side of the Maeander, nearly 
opposite to Tralles (Hdt. v. 118).—38. In Syria, 
a small tributary of the Orontes, into which it 
falls on the HE. side, near Apamea (Plin. y. 81). 
—4 (or Massyas), A name given to the exten- 
sive plain in Syria through which the upper 
course of the Orontes flows, lying between the 
ranges of Casius and Lebanon, and reaching 
from Apamea on the N. to Laodicea ad Libanum 
on the 8. (Strab. pp. 753, 755). 

Martialis, 1. M. Valérius, the epigramma- 
tie poet, was born at Bilbilisin Spain, in the 
third year of Claudius, A.D. 438. He came to 
Rome in the thirteenth year of Nero, 66; and 
after residing in the metropolis thirty-five years, 
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he returned to the place of his birth, in the third 
year of Trajan, 100. It is likely enough thet he 
left Rome because Trajan did not approve of 
the obscenity which marked many cf his poems. 
At Bilbilis he possessed an estate given to him, 
perhaps in admiration for his genius, by a 
wealthy lady named Marcella (xii. 31), who was 
probably only a patroness, though some believe 
her to have been his second wife; that he was 
married to her cannot be inferred from the ex- 
pressions either in this epigram or in xii. 21, 
though it is not contradicted by them. His 
first, and perhaps his only, wife was named 
Cleopatra (iv. 22: unless that be a fancy 
name). He lived certainly to 101, perhaps to 
104, but not later (Plin. Hp. iii. 21). His fame 
was extended and his books were eagerly sought 
for, not only in the city, but also in Gaul, Ger- 
many, and Britain; he secured the patronage 
of the emperors Titus and Domitian, and re- 
ceived for himself, although apparently without 
family, the privileges accorded to those who 
were the fathers of three children (jus triwm 
liberorum), together with the rank of tribunus 
and the rights of the equestrian order (ii. 92, 
11.95, v.13). His circumstances appear to have 
been easy during his residence at Rome, for he 
had a house in the city and a suburban villa 
near Nomentum (iii. 4, vi. 48, xii. 57); yet he 
complains of poverty (i. 77, ii. 88), whence some 
have imagined, that this was his wife’s property, 
that he was divorced from her, and that so he 
became poor; but of all this there is no definite 
proof.—The extant works of Martial consist of 
a collection of short poems, all included under 
the general appellation Hpigrammata, upwards 
of 1500 in number, divided into fourteen books. 
Those which form the last two books, usually 
distinguished respectively as Xenia and Apo- 
phoreta, amounting to 350, consist of distichs, 
descriptive of a vast variety of small objects, 
chiefly articles of food or clothing, such as were 
usually sent as presents among friends during 
the Saturnalia, and on other festive occasions. 
In addition to the above, nearly all the printed 
copies include thirty-three epigrams, forming a 
book apart from the rest, which has been com- 
monly known as Liber de Spectaculis, because 
the contents relate to the shows exhibited by 
Titus and Domitian, but there is no ancient 
authority for the title. These three collections 
were first published, and then Martial proceeded 
to collect and publish his other epigrams in 
books, sometimes singly and sometimes several 
atonetime. The Liber de Spectaculis and the 
first nine books of the regular series involve a 
great number of historical allusions, extending 
from the games of Titus (80) down to the return 
of Domitian from the Sarmatian expedition, in 
January, 94. The tenth book was published 
twice: the first edition was given hastily to the 
world; the second, that which we now read (x. 2), 
celebrates the arrival of Trajan at Rome, after 
his accession to the throne (99). The eleventh 
book seems to have been written mostly under 
Domitian, and published under Nerva. After 
a silence of three years (xii. prooem.), the twelfth 
book was despatched from Bilbilis to Rome (xii, 
8, 18), and must therefore be assigned to 101.— 
It is well known that the word Hpigram, which 
originally denoted simply an inscription, was 
in process of time applied to any brief metrical 
effusion, whatever the subject might be, or 
whatever the form under which it was presented. 
Martial, however, first placed the epigram upon 
the narrow basis which it now occupies, and 
from his time the term has been in a great 
MM 2 
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measure restricted to denote a short poem, in | 
which all the thoughts and expressions converge | 
to one sharp point, which forms the termination | 
of the piece. Martial’s epigrams are distin- 
guished by singular fertility of imagination, 
prodigious flow of wit, and delicate felicity of 
language ; and from no source do we derive more 
copious information on the national customs 
and social habits of the Romans during the first 
century of the empire. But, however much we 
admire the genius of the author, we feel no re- 
spect for the character of the man, The servile 
adulation with which he loads Domitian proves 
that he was a courtier of the lowest class ; and, 
however much we may be attracted by the bril- 
liancy and grace of much of his poetry, it is 
impossible to condone the obscenity which is 
scattered broadcast over his writings, evidently 
with no idea of moral censure but rather from 
impurity of thought.—The best edition of Mar- 
tial is by Friedlander (Lips. 1886), whose S%t- 
tengeschichte Roms proyides also an excellent 
commentary on Martial and Juvenal; select 
epigrams by Paley and Stone, 1881; Stephen- 
son, 1888; books i. and ii. by J. E. B. Mayor. 
—2. Gargilius, a contemporary of Alexander 
Severus, who is cited by Vopiscus (Prob. ii. 7). 
He wrote on husbandry and medicinal herbs, 
and on veterinary art, following Pliny in many 
points. The fourth book of the Medicina Plunii 
(z.e. extracts on medicine from Pliny) was made 
up of excerpts from Gargilius Martialis. Part 
of his work on gardens was found by A. Mai on 
a palimpsest in the Royal Library at Naples. 

Martinianus, was elevated to the dignity of 
Caesar, by Licinius, when he was making pre- 
parations for the last struggle against Constan- 
tine. After the defeat of Licinius, Martinianus 
was put to death by Constantine, a.p. 823. (Vict. 
de Caes. 41.) 

Martius Campus. [Roma.] 

Martyropolis, or Maipheracta (MaprupJ- 
modis: Meia Farekin), a city of Sophene, in 
Armenia Major, on the river Nymphus, a tribu- 
tary of the Tigris; under Justinian, a strong 
fortress, and the residence of the first Dux 
Armeniae (Procop. de Aed. iii. 2). 

Marullus, C. Epidius, tribune of the plebs, 
B.C. 44, removed, in conjunction with his col- 
league L. Caesetius Flavus, the diadem which 
had been placed upon the statue of C. Julius 
Caesar, and attempted to bring to trial the 
persons who had saluted the dictator as king. 
Caesar, in consequence, deprived him of the 
tribunate, and expelled him from the senate. 
(Dio Cass. xliv. 9; Suet. Jul. 79; Vell. Pat. ii. 
68; Cie. Phil. xiii. 15, 81.) 

Martivium, [Marrvuvium.] 

Marus (Mareh), a river flowing into the 
Danube near Carnuntum (Tac. Amn. ii. 63). 

Mascas (Mdoxas, Maokas: Wady-el-Seba), 
an K. tributary of the Euphrates, in Mesopo- 
tamia, mentioned only by Xenophon (Anab. i. 
5), who describes it as surrounding the city of 
Corsote, and as being 35 parasangs from the 
Chaboras. 

Mases (Mdons: Maovjrios), 2 town on the 8. 
coast of Argolis, the harbour of Hermione (ZU. 
ji. 562; Strab. p. 876; Paus. ii. 86, 2). 

Masinissa (Maccavdoons), king of the Nu- 
midians, was the son of Gala, king of the Mas- 
sylians, the easternmost of the two great tribes 
into which the Numidians were at that time 
divided; but he was brought up at Carthage, 
where he appears to have received an education 
superior to that usual among his countrymen. 


In B.c. 212 the Carthaginians persuaded Gala 
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to declare war against Syphax, king of the 
neighbouring tribe of the Massaesylians, who 
had lately entered into an alliance with Rome, 
Masinissawas appointed by his father to com: 
mand the invading force, with which he attacked - 
and totally defeated Syphax. In the next year 
(211) Masinissa crossed over into Spain, and 
supported the Carthaginian generals there with 
a large body of Numidian horse. He fought on 
the side of the Carthaginians for some years ; 
but after their great defeat by Scipio in 206, he 
secretly promised the latter to support the Ro- 
mans as soon as they should send an army into 
Africa, (Liv. xxvii. 20, xxviii. 18, 16, 35; Pol. 
xi. 21; Appian, Hsp. 25, 27.) In his desertion 
of the Carthaginians he is said to have been 
also actuated by resentment against Hasdrubal, 
who had previously betrothed to him his beau- 
tiful daughter Sophonisba, but violated his en- 
gagement in order to bestow her hand upon 
Syphax, whose alliance the Carthaginians now 
preferred to that of Masinissa.—During the 
absence of Masinissa in Spain, his father Gala 
had died, and the throne had been seized by a 
usurper; but Masinissa on his return soon ex- 
pelled the usurper and obtained possession of 
the kingdom (Liv. xxix. 29). He was now at- 
tacked by Syphax and the Carthaginians, who 
were anxious to crush him before he could 
receive assistance from Rome. He was re- 
peatedly defeated by Syphax and his generals, 
and with difficulty escaped falling into the 
hands of his enemies. But the arrival of Scipio 
in Africa (204) soon changed the posture of 
affairs. Masinissa instantly joined the Roman 
general, and rendered the most important ser- 
vices to him during the remainder of the war 
He took a prominent part in the defeat of the 
combined forces of Syphax and Hasdrubal, and 
in conjunction with Laelius he reduced Cirta, 
the capital of Syphax. Among the captives 
that fell into their hands on this occasion was 
Sophonisba, the wife of Syphax, and the same 
who had been formerly promised in marriage 
to Masinissa himself. The story of his hasty 
marriage with her, and its tragical termination, 
is related elsewhere. (SopHonrsBa.] In the 
decisive battle of Zama (202), Masinissa com- 
manded the cavalry of the right wing, and con- 
tributed in no small degree to the successful 
restlt of the day. (Liv. xxx. 29-35; Pol. xv. 12.) 
On the conclusion of the final peace between 
Rome and Carthage, he was rewarded with tlie 
greater part of the territories which had be- 
longed to Syphax, in addition to his hereditary 
dominions (Liy. xxx. 44; Pol. xy. 18). From 
this time till the commencement of the third 
Punic war there elapsed an interval of more 
than 50 years, during the whole of which 
period Masinissa continued to reign with un- 
disputed authority over the countries thus 
subjected to his rule. At length, in 150, he 
declared open war against Carthage, and these 
hostilities led to the outbreak of the third Punic 
war. Masinissa died in the second year of the 
war, 148. On his death-bed he had sent for 
Scipio Africanus the younger, at that time 
serving in Africa as a military tribune, but 
he expired before his arrival, leaving it to the 
young officer to settle the affairs of his king- 
dom. He died at the advanced age of 90, 
having retained in an extraordinary degree his 
bodily strength and activity to the last, so that 
in the war against the Carthaginians, only two 
years before, he commanded his army in person. 
His character has been often assailed for his 
desertion of the Carthaginians, and it must be 
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admitted that he was not a man of scrupulous 
faith. But, on the other hand, it must be re- 
membered that as a native prince he hadreason 
to hate Carthaginian oppression, and that per- 
sonally he had wrongs and want of faith on 
their part to resent. It is impossible to deny 
his claims to respect for the vigour and success 
of his rule and his unconquerable energy and 
fortitude. He was the father of a numerous 
family; but three only of his legitimate sons 
survived him, Micipsa, Mastanabal, and Gulussa. 
Between these three the kingdom was portioned 
out by Scipio, according to the dying directions 
of the old king, (Pol. xxxvii. 3; App. Pun. 
71, 106; Val. Max. viii. 18; Cic. de Sen. 10; 
Sall. Jaq. 5.) 

Masius Mons (7d Madc.oy bpos: Karajeh 
Dagh), » mountain chain in the N. of Mesopo- 
tamia, between the upper course of the Tigris 
and the Huphrates, running from the main 
chain of the Taurus SE. along the border of 
Mygdonia (Strab. p. 506). 

Maso, C, Papirius, consul B.c. 231, carried 
on war against the Corsicans, whom he sub- 
dued; and from the booty obtained in this war 
he dedicated a temple to Fons. Maso was the 
maternal grandfather of Scipio Africanus the 
younger, his daughter Papiria marrying Aemi- 
lius Paulus. (Val. Max. iii. 6, 5.) 

Massa, Baebius, or Bebius, was accused by 
Pliny the younger and Herennius Senecio of 
plundering the province of Baetica, of which he 
had been governor, A.D. 93. He was condemned, 
but escaped punishment by the favour of Do- 
mitian, and from this time he became one of 
the informers and favourites of the tyrant. (Tac. 
Hist. iv. 50, Agr. 45; Juv. i. 84; Mart. xii. 29.) 

Massaesyli or -ii, [Maurerania : Numira.| 

Massaga (74 Mdooaya), the capital city of 
the Indian people ASSACENI. 

Massagétae (Maccayérar), a wild and warlike 
people of Central Asia, in Scythia intra Imaiim, 
N. of the Jaxartes (the Araxes of Herodotus) 
and the Sea of Aral, and on the peninsula be- 
tween this lake and the Caspian. Their country 

* corresponds to that of the Kirghiz Tartars in 
the N. of Independent Tartary. Some of the 
ancient geographers give them a greater extent 
towards the SH., and Herodotus appears to in- 
clude under the name all the nomad tribes of 
Asia E. of the Caspian. They appear to have 
been of the Turkoman race ; their manners and 
customs resembled those of the Scythians in 
general, except that they had a practice of 
killing and eating their aged people. (Hdt. 
i, 201-214; Strab. p. 512; Arrian, Am. iv. 16.) 
Their chief appearance in ancient history is 
in connexion with the expedition undertaken 
against them by Cyrus the Great, in which 
Cyrus was defeated and slain. [Cyrus.] 

Massani (Maccavol), a people of India, on 
the lower Indus, near the Island of Pattalene 
(Diod. xy. 102). 

Massicus Mons, a range of hills in the NW. 
of Campania near the frontiers of Latium, cele- 
brated for its excellent wine, the produce of the 
vineyards on the southern slope of the moun- 
tain, which have a volcanic soil. The celebrated 
Falernian wine came from the eastern side of 
this mountain. (Verg. Georg. ii. 143, Aen. vii. 
724; Hor. Od. i. 1,19; Col. iii. 8.) 

Massicytus or Massicytes (Macoixdr7s), one 
of the principal mountain chains of Lycra. 

Massilia (Maccadia: MacoadiéTns, Massili- 
ensis: Marseilles), a Greek city in Gallia Nar- 
bonensis, on the coast of the Mediterranean, in 
the country of the Salyes. It was situated on | 
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a promontory, which was connected with the 
mainland by a narrow isthmus, and was washed 
on three sides by the sea. Its excellent harbour, 
called Lacydon (Mel. ii. 5), the old port, was 
formed by a small inlet of the sea, about half a 
mile long and qa quarter of a mile broad. This 
harbour had only a narrow opening, and before 
it lay an island, where ships had good anchorage. 
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Plan of the Neighbourhood of Marseilles. 


A, site of the modern town; B, mount above the citadel ; 
C, modern port; D, Pont Neuf; E, citadel; F, Catalan 
village and harbour; G, Port lEndoome; H, I. d’lf; 
I, Rateneau I.; K, Pomegues I. 


Massilia was founded by the Phocaeans of Asia 
Minor about B.c. 600, according to the tradi- 
tions, by friendly agreement with the natives, 
and soon became a very flourishing city. (Athen. 
p. 576; Justin. xliii. 8.) It extended its dominion 
over the barbarous tribes in its neighbourhood, 
and planted several colonies on the coast of 
Gaul and Spain, such as AnTrIpotis, Nicana, 
and Emporium. Its naval power and com- 
mercial greatness soon excited the jealousy of 
the Carthaginians, who made war upon the city, 
but the Massilians not only maintained their 
independence, but defeated the Carthaginians 
in a sea-fight (Thue. i. 13; Paus. x. 8, 6). At 
an early period they cultivated the friendship 
of the Romans, to whom they always continued 
faithful allies. Accordingly when the SH, 
corner of Gaul was made a Roman province, 
the Romans allowed Massilia to retain its inde- 
pendence and its own constitution. (Liv. xxi. 205; 
Pol. il. 95; Cie. pro Font.1; Caes. B.C. i. 35,) 
This constitution was aristocratic. The city 
was governed by a senate of 600 persons called 
Timuchi. From these were selected 15 presi- 
dents, who formed a sort of committee for 
carrying on the ordinary business of the govern- 
ment, and three of these were intrusted with 


Coin of Massilia (4th cent. B.C.). 


Obv., head of Artemis, crowned with olive wreath; rev., 
MASSA, lion. 


the executive power. (Strab. p. 179; Cic. de Rep. 
i. 27, 43.) The inhabitants retained the religious 
rites of their mother country, and they honoured 
especially the Ephesian Artemis, whose statue 
was said to haye been brought from Ephesus 
together with the shoot of the first olive planted 
at Massilia. Massilia was for many centuries 
one of the most important commercial cities in 
the ancient world. In the civil war between 
Caesar and Pompey (B.c. 49), it espoused the 
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cause of the latter, but after a protracted siege, 
in which it lost its fleet, it was obliged to sub- 
mit to Caesar. (Caes. B. C, i. 84-86, i. 1-22; 
Dio Cass. xli. 25.) Its inhabitants had long 
paid attention to literature-and philosophy ; 
and under the early emperors it became one of 
the chief seats of learning, to which the sons of 
many illustrious Romans resorted to complete 
their studies, but it never regained its old im- 
portance under the Roman empire.—The modern 
Marseilles occupies the site of the ancient town, 
but contains no remains of ancient buildings. 

Massiva, 1, A Numidian, grandson of Gala, 
king of the Massylians, and nephew of Masi- 
nissa, whom he accompanied into Spain (Liv. 
xxvii. 19).—2, Son of Gulussa, and grandson of 
Masinissa, was assassinated at Rome by order 
of Jugurtha, because he claimed the kingdom of 
Numidia (Sall. Jug. 35; Liv. Hp. 64). 

Massirius Sabinus, [Sasrvus.] 

Massyli or-li, [MaurmrantA: Noumipra.] 

Mastanabal or Manastabal, the youngest of 
the three legitimate sons of Masinissa, between 
whom Numidia was divided by Scipio after the 
death of the aged king (B.c. 148). He died before 
his brother Micipsa, and left two sons, Jugurtha 
and Gauda. (App. Pun. 106; Sall. Jug. 5, 65.) 

Mastaura (7 Mdoravpa: Mastavro, Ru.), a 
city of Lydia on the borders of Caria, near Nysa 
(Strab. p. 650). 

Mastiani (Macriavol), a people on the 8. coast 
of Spain between Calpe and Nova Carthago 
(Pol. iii. 33). 

Mastisia, 1, TheSW. point of the Thracian 
Chersonesus, opposite Sigeum.—2, A mountain 
of Lydia, on the §. slope of which Smyrna lay. 

Maternus, Curiatius, a Roman rhetorician 
and tragic poet (Tac. Dial. 2, 5, 11). 

Maternus Firmicus. [Frruicus.] 

Matho. 1. One of the leaders of the Cartha- 
ginian mercenaries in their war against Carthage, 
after the conclusion of the first Punic war, B.c. 
241. He was eventually taken prisoner and 
put to death (Pol. i. 69-88).—2, A pompous, 
blustering advocate, ridiculed by Juvenal and 
Martial (Juv. i. 80; Mart. iv. 80, vii. 10). 

Matho, Pomponius, 1, M’,, consul B.c. 233, 
carried on war against the Sardinians, whom 
he defeated. In 217 he was magister equitum ; 
in 216 praetor; and in 215 propraetor in Cis- 
alpine Gaul (Liv. xxii. 88, xxiv. 10).—2. M., 
brother of the preceding, consul 231, also carried 
on war against the Sardinians. He was likewise 
praetor in 217. He died in 204, (Liv. xxix. 88.) 
—3, M., probably son of No. 2, aedile 206, and 
praetor 204, with Sicily as his province (Liv. 
Xxxi. 12), 

Matiana (Mariavh, Matiavol, -nvh, -nvol, 
Hat.), the SW.-most district of Media Atro- 
patene, along the mountains separating Media 
from Assyria, of which the inhabitants were 
called Matiani. The great salt lake of Spaura 
(Mariav)) Atuyn : Lake of Urmz) was in this 
district. Their territory extended up into Ar- 
menia. (Hat. iii. 94, v. 52; Strab. pp. 73, 509.) 

Matinius, a Roman money-lender and banker 
(Cic. ad Att. v. 21; Scaprrus). 

Matinus, a mountain in Apulia, running into 
the sea,was one of the offshoots of Mons Garga- 
nus, and is frequently mentioned by Horace in 
consequence of his being a native of Apulia 
(Hor. Od. i. 28, 8, iv. 2, 27, Hpod. 16, 28). 

Matisco (Mdcon), a town of the Aedui in 
Gallia Lugdunensis on the Arar (Caes. B. G. 
vii. 90, viii. 4). 

Matius Calvéna, €., 1 Roman eques, and a 
fsiend of Caesar and Cicero. After Caesar’s 
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death he espoused the side of Octavianus, with 
whom he became very intimate. (Cic. ad Ham. 
xi. 27,28, ad Att. ix. 11, xiv. 1, xvi. 11; Suet. 
Jul. 52; Tac. Ann. xii. 60.) 

Matron (Mdrpwy), of Pitana, a celebrated 
writer of parodies upon Homer, probably lived 
a little before the time of Philip of Macedon 
(Athen. pp. 5, 81, 699). 

Matrona (Marne), a river in Gaul, which 
formed the boundary between Gallia Lug- 
dunensis and Belgica, and which falls into the 
Sequana, a little 8. of Paris (Caes. B, G, i. 1). 

Mattiaci, a people in Germany, who dwelt 
on the E. bank of the Rhine, between the Main 
and the Lahn, and were a branch of the Chaittti. 
They were subdued by the Romans, who, in 
the reign of Claudius, had fortresses and silver- 
mines in their country. After the death of 
Nero they revolted against the Romans and 
took part with the Chatti and other German 
tribes in the siege of Moguntiacum. (Tac. 
Germ. 29, Ann. xi. 20, Hist. iv. 87.) From this 
time they disappear from history; and their 
country was subsequently inhabited by the 
Alemanni. Their chief towns were Aquae 
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burg), which must not be confounded with 
Mattium, the capital of the Chatti. A sort of 
pomade called Mattiacae pilae was imported 
by the Romans from their country (Mart. 
xiv. 27; Dict. of Ant. art. Sapo). 

Mattium (Maden), the chief town of the 
Chatti, situated on the Adrana (der), was 
destroyed by Germanicus (Tac. Am, i. 56). 

Matita, commonly called Mater Matita, 
was an old Italian goddess of the dawn, and 
her name is connected with mane, matutinus 
(Lucret. v. 656; Fest. p. 122), Like other 
goddesses of light, she was a goddess of child- 
birth and therefore invoked by women. Hence 
she was worshipped by married women at 
the Matralia on the 11th of June (Varro, L. D. 
v. 106; Ov. Fast. vi. 475). She was also 
worshipped as a goddess of the sea and of 
harbours, like Ino Leucothea, with whom she 
was identified. [Dzct. of Ant. art. Matralia.| 
A temple was dedicated to Matuta at Rome in 
the Forum Boarium by king Servius, and was 
restored *by the dictator Camillus, after the 
taking of Veii (Liv. v.19, xxv. 7). Other noted 
seats of her worship were at Satricum in the 
Volscian territory, and at Pisaurum (Liv. vi. 
88; O. I. DL. i. 177). 

Maurétania or Mauritania (4 Mavpovcla: 
Mavpovo.o1, Matpo., Maurusii, Mauri), the 
W.-most of the divisions of N. Africa, lay be- 
tween the Atlantic on the W., the Mediter- 
ranean on the N., Numidia on the E., and 
Gaetulia on the 8.; but the districts embraced 
under the names of Mauretania and Numidia 
respectively were of very different extent at 
different periods. The earliest known inhabi- 
tants of all N. Africa W. of the Syrtes were the 
Gaetulians, who were displaced and driven 
inland by peoples of Asiatic origin, who are 
found in the earliest historical accounts settled 
along the N. coast under various names; their 
chief tribes being the Mauri or Maurusii, W. of 
the river Malva or Malucha (Mulwia or Mo- 
halow); thence the Massaesylii, to (or nearly 
to) the river Ampsaga (Wady-el-Kebir), and the 
Massylii between the Ampsaga and the Tusca 
(Wady-Zain), the W. boundary of the Cartha- 
ginian territory. Of these people, the Mauri, 
who possessed a greater breadth of fertile 
country between the Atlas and the coasts, seem 
to have applied themselves more to the settled 
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pursuits of agriculture than their kindred neigh- 
bours on the E., whose unsettled warlike habits 
were moreover confirmed by their greater ex- 
posure to the intrusions of the Phoenician 
settlers. Hence arose a difference, which the 
Greeks marked by applying the general name 
of Nouddes to the tribes between the Malva and 
the Tusca; whence came the Roman names 0: 
Numidia for the district, and Numidae for its 
people. [Nummpr.] Thus Mauretania was at 
first only the country W. of the Malva, and 
corresponded to the later district of Mauretania 
Tingitana, and to the modern empire of 
Marocco, except that the latter extends further 
8.; the ancient boundary on the S. was the 
Atlas. The Romans first became acquainted 
with the country during the war with Jugurtha, 
B.c 106; of their relations with it, till it became 
a Roman province, about 33, an account is given 
under Boccuus. During this period the king- 
dom of Mauretania had been increased by the 
addition of the W. part of Numidia, as far as 
Saldae, which Julius Caesar bestowed on Bogud, 
as a reward for his services in the African war. 
A new arrangement was made about 25, when 
Augustus gave Mauretania to Juba I1., in 
exchange for his paternal kingdom of Numidia. 
(Tac. Ann. iv. 23; Dio Cass. lix. 25; Suet. Cal. 
26; Strab. pp. 828, 831, 840.) Upon the murder 
of Juba’s son, Ptolemaeus, by Caligula (4.p. 40), 
Mauretania became finally a Roman province, 
and was formally constituted as such by Clau- 
dius, who added to it nearly half of what was 
still left of Numidia—namely, as far as the Am- 
psaga—and divided it into two parts, of which 
the W. was called Tingitana, from its capital 
Tingis (Z’angier), and the E. Caesariensis from 
its capital Julia Caesarea (Zershell), the boun- 
dary between them being the river Malva, the 
old limit of the kingdom of Bocchus I. (Dio 
Cass. lx. 9; Plin, v. 2; Tac. Hist. i. 11.) The 
latter corresponded to the W. and central part 
of the modern regency (and now French colony) 
of Algiers. These ‘Mauretaniae duae’ were 
governed by an equestrian procurator._ Inthe 
later division of the empire under Diocletian 
and Constantine, the E. part of Caesariensis, 
from Saldae to the Ampsaga, was erected into 
a new province, and called M. Sitifensis from 
the inland town of Sitifi (Setif); at the same 
time the W. province, M. Tingitana, seems to 
haye been placed under the same government 
as Spain, so that we still find mention of the 
‘Mauretaniae duae,’ meaning: now, however, 
Caesariensis and Sitifensis. From a.p. 429 to 
534 Mauretania was in the hands of the Van- 
dals, and in 650 and the following years it was 
conquered by the Arabs. Its chief physical 
features are described under Arrica and ATLAS. 

Mauri. |Mavrerant.] 

Mauricianus, Junius, a Roman jurist, lived 
under Antoninus Pius (A.D. 138-161). His works 
are cited in the Digest. 

Mauricus, Junius, an intimate friend of 
Pliny, was banished by Domitian, but recalled 
from exile by Nerva (Plin. Hp. iv. 22; Tac. 
Hist. iv. 40, Agr. 45). 

Mauritania. [Maurrranta.] 

Maurus, Terentianus. [TeRenrranus.] 

Maurusil. [Maurerantrs.] 

Mausolus or Maussélus (MavowAos or Mato- 
gwdos), king of Caria, was the eldest son of 
Hecatomnus, whom he succeeded in the sove- 
reignty, B.c. 877. In 362 he took part in the 
general revolt of the satrapsagainst Artaxerxes 
Mnemon, and availed himself of that oppor- 
tenity to extend his dominions. In 358 he 
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joined with the Rhodians and othersin the war 
waged by them against the Athenians, known 
by the name of the Social war. He died in 
3538, leaving no children, and was succeeded by 
his wife and sister Artemisia. The extravagant 
grief of the latter for his death, and the honours 
she paid to his rnemory—especially by the erec- 
tion of the costly monument which was called 
from him the Mausoleum—are related else- 
where. [ARrmmtsrA.] (For an account of the 
Mausoleum, see Dict. of Ant. s.yv.) 

Mavors. [Mars.] 

Maxentius, Roman emperor A.D. 806-812, 
whose full name was M. Aurelius Valerius 
Maxentius. He was the son of Maximianus 
and Hutropia, and received in marriage the 
daughter of Galerius; but he was passed over 
in the’division of the empire which followed the 
abdication of his father and Diocletian’ in 
A.D. 805. Maxentius, however, did not tamely 
acquiesce in this arrangement, and, being sup- 
ported by the praetorian troops, who had been 
recently deprived of their exclusive privileges, 
he was proclaimed emperor at Rome in 3806. 
He summoned his father, Maximianus, from his 
retirement in Lucania, who again assumed the 
purple. The military abilities of Maximianus 
were of great service to his son, who was of in- 
dolent and dissolute habits. Maximianus com- 
pelled the Caesar Severus, who had marched 
upon Rome, to retreat in haste to Ravenna, and 
soon afterwards treacherously put him to death 
(807). The emperor Galerius now marched in 
person against Rome, but Maximianus com- 
pelled him likewise to retreat. Soon afterwards 
Maxentius, having shaken off his father’s con- 
trol, crossed over to Africa, which he ravaged 
with fire and sword, because it had submitted 
to the independent authority of a certain 
Alexander. Upon his return to Rome Maxen- 
tius openly aspired to dominion over all the 
Western provinces, and declared war against 
Constantine, alleging, as a pretext, that the 
latter had put to death his father Maximianus. 
He began to make preparations to pass into 
Gaul; but Constantine anticipated his move- 
ments, and invaded Italy. The struggle was 
brought to a close by the defeat of Maxentius at 
Saxa Rubra near Rome, October 27th, 312. 
Maxentiustried to escape over the Milvian 
bridge into Rome, but perished in the river. 
Maxentius is represented as a monster of 
rapacity, cruelty, and lust. (Zos. ii. 9-18; Zonar. 
xii. 83, xiii. 1.) 

Maxilia, a town in Hispania Baetica, where 
bricks were made so light as to swim upon water, 
See CALENTUM. 

Maxima Caesariensis. [Brirannt,] 

Maximianopolis (Matimiavodrodis: O. T. 
Hadad Rimmon). 1. A city of Palestine, in the 
valley of Megiddo, a little to the SW. of Megiddo. 
—2. Also called Porsulae, a town in Thrace 
on the Via Egnatia, NE. of Abdera (Procop. 
de Aed. iv. 11). 

Maximianus. I., Roman emperor, A.D. 286- 
305, whose full name was M. Aurelius Valerius 
Maximianus. He was born of humble parents 
in Pannonia, and had acquired such fame by his 
services in the army, that Diocletian selected 
this rough soldier for his colleague, and 
created him first Caesar (285), and then Augus- 
tus (286), conferring at the same time the 
honorary appellation of Hercuwlius, while he 
himself assumed that of Joviws. The subse- 
quent history of Maximian has been fully 
detailed in former articles. [DiocLETianus; 
Constantinus I.; Maxentius.] It is sufficient 
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to relate here that, after having been compelled 
to abdicate, at Milan (805), he was again in- 
vested with the imperial title by his son Max- 
entius, in the following year (306), to whom he 
rendered important services inthe war with 
Severus and Galerius. Having been expelled 
from Rome shortly afterwards by his son, he 
took refuge in Gaul with Constantine, to whom 
he had given his daughter Fausta in marriage. 
Here he again attempted to resume the im- 
perial throne, but was easily deposed by Con- 
stantine (808). Two years afterwards he en- 
deayoured to induce his daughter Fausta to 
destroy her husband, and was'in consequence 
compelled by Constantine to put an end to his 
own life (Zosim. ii. 7-11; Zonar. xii. 31-33).— 
II., Roman emperor, A.D. 805-311, usually called 
Galerius. His full name was Galerius Va- 
lerius Maximianus, He wasborn near Sardica 
in Dacia, and was the son of a shepherd. He 
rose from the ranks to the highest commands in 
the army, and was appointed Caesar by Dio- 
cletian, along with Constantius Chlorus, in 292. 
At the same time he was adopted by Diocletian, 
whose daughter Valeria he received in marriage, 
and was entrusted with the command of Illyria 
and Thrace. In 297 he undertook an expe- 
dition against the Persian monarch Narses, in 
which he was unsuccessful, but in the following 
year (298) he defeated Narses with great slaugh- 
ter, and compelled him to conclude a peace. 
Upon the abdication of Diocletian and Maximian 
(805), Galerius became Augustus or emperor. 
In 807 he made an unsuccessful attempt to 
recover Italy, which had owned the authority of 
the usurper Maxentius. [Maxmntius.] He died 
in 811. He was a cruel persecutor of the 
Christians; and it was at his instigation that 
Diocletian issued the ordinance (803) which for 
so many years deluged the world with innocent 
blood. (Zosim, ii, 8-11; Zonar. xii. 31-34; 
Euseb. H. H. x. 1-8.) 

Maximinus, I., Roman emperor A.D. 235- 
238, whose full name was C. Julius Verus 
Maximinus, was born in a village on the con- 
fines of Thrace, of barbarian parentage. Brought 
up as a shepherd, he attracted the attention of 
Septimius Severus, by his gigantic stature and 
marvellous feats of strength, and was permitted 
to enter the army. He rose to the highest rank 
in the service ; andon the murder of Alexander 
Severus by the troops in Gaul (235), he was 
proclaimed emperor. He immediately bestowed 
the title of Caesar on hisson Maximus, During 
his reign he carried on war against the Germans 
with success; but his government was charac- 
terised by a degree of oppression and cruelty 
hitherto unexampled. The Roman world at 
length tired of this monster. The senate and 
the provinces gladly acknowledged the two 
Gordiani, who had been proclaimed emperors 
in Africa; and after their death the senate 
itself proclaimed Maximus and Balbinus em- 
perors (238). As soon as Maximinus heard 
of the elevation of the Gordians, he hastened 
from his winter-quarters at Sirmium. Having 
crossed the Alps, he laid siege to Aquileia, and 
was there slain by his own soldiers along with 
his son Maximus, in April. The most extra- 
ordinary tales are related of the physical powers 
of Maximinus, which are almost incredible. His 
height exceeded eight feet. The circumference 
of his thumb was equal to that of a woman’s 
wrist, so that the bracelet of his wife served 
him for a ring. It is said that he was able 
single-handed to drag a loaded waggon, could 
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kick break the leg, of a horse (Seript. Aug. 
Mazximin. Duo; Herodian, vii. viii.).—II., Ro- 
man emperor 805-314, originally called Daza, 
and subsequently Galerius Valerius Maxi- 
minus. He was the nephew of Galerius by a 
sister, and in early life was a shepherd in his 
native Illyria. Having entered the army, he 
rose to the highest rank in the service; and 
upon the abdication of Diocletian in 305, he was 
adopted by Galerius and received the title of 
Caesar. In 3808 Galerius gave him the title of 
Augustus; and on the death of the latter in 
311, Maximinus and Licinius divided the Hast 
between them. In 313 Maximinusattacked the 
dominions of Licinius, who had gone to Milan, 
to marry the sister of Constantine. He was, 
however, defeated by Licinius near Heraclea, 
and fled to Tarsus, where he soon after died. 
Maximinus surpassed all his contemporaries 
in the profligacy of his private life, in the 
general cruelty of his administration, and in the 
hatred with which he persecuted the Christians, 
(Zosim, ii. 8; Euseb. H. H. ix. 2.) 

Maximus. 1, Of Ephesus or Smyrna, one 
of the teachers of the emperor Julian, to whom 
he was introduced by Aedesius. Maximus was 
a. philosopher of the Neo-Platonic school, and, 
like many others of that school, both believed 
in and practised magic. On the accession of 
Julian, Maximus was held in high honour at 
the court, and accompanied the emperor on his 
fatal expedition against the Persians, which he 
had prophesied would be successful. In 364 
he was accused of having caused by sorcery the 
illmess of the emperors Valens and Valentinian, 
and was thrown into prison, where he was ex- 
posed to cruel tortures, He owed his liberation 
to the philosopher Themistius. In 871 
Maximus was accused of taking part in a con- 
spiracy against Valens, and was put to death 
(Amm. Mare. xxix. 1).—2, Of Epirus, or per- 
haps of Byzantium, was also an instructor of 
the emperor Julian in philosophy and heathen 
theology. He wrote in Greek, De insolubilibus 
Oppositionibus, published by H. Stephanus, 
Paris, 1554, appended to the edition of Diony- 
sius Halicarnassus, as well as other works. 

Maximus, Fabius. 1. Q. Fabius Maximus 
Rullianus, was the son of M. Fabius Am- 
bustus, consul B.c. 860. Fabius was master of 
the horse to the dictator L. Papirius Cursor in 
325, whose anger he incurred by giving battle 
to the Sammites during the dictator’s absence, 
and contrary to his orders. Victory availed 
Fabius nothing in exculpation. A hasty flight 
to Rome, where the senate, the people, and his 
aged father interceded for him with Papirius, 
barely rescued his life, but could not avert his 
degradation from office. (Livy. viii. 29-35; Val. 
Max. ii. 7.) In 822 Fabius obtained his first 
consulship. It was the second year of the 
second Samnite war, and Fabius was the most 
eminent of the Roman‘ generals in that long 
and arduous struggle for the empire of Italy. 
In 315 he was dictator, and was completely 
defeated by the Samnites at Lautulae. In 810 
he was consul for the second time, and carried 
on the war against the Etruscans. In 808 he 
was consul a third time, and is said to have 
defeated the Samnites and Umbrians, (Liv. 
ix, 22-42; Diod. xx. 27-44.) He was censor in 
804, when he seems to have confined the liber- 
tini to the four city tribes, and to have increased 
the political importance of the equites (Liv. 
ix. 46). In 297 he was consul for the fifth 
time, and in 296 for the sixth time. In the 
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of Sentinum, when the combined armies of the 
Samnites, Gauls, Htruscans, and Umbrians 
were defeated by the Romans. (Liv. x. 21-80.) 
—2. Q. Fabius Maximus Gurges, or the 
Glutton, from the dissoluteness of his youth, 
son of the last. His mature manhood atoned 
for his early irregularities. (Juv. vi. 267; 
Macrob. ii. 9.) He was consul 292, and was 
completely defeated by the Pentrian Samnites. 
He escaped degradation from the consulate, 
only through his father’s offer to serve as his 
lieutenant for the remainder of the war. In a 
second battle the consul retrieved his reputa- 
tion, and was rewarded with a triumph, of 
which the most remarkable feature was old 
Fabius riding beside his son’s chariot. (Plut. 
Fab. 24; Dionys. xvi. 15.) He was consul the 
second time 276. Shortly afterwards he went 
as legatus from the senate to Ptolemy Phil- 
adelphus, king of Egypt. He was consul a 
third time, 265.—3, Q. Fabius Maximus, with 
the agnomens Verrucosus, from a wart on his 
upper lip, Ovieula, or the Lamb, from the 
mildness or apathy of his temper, and Cunc- 
tator, from his caution in war, was grandson 
of Fabius Gurges (Plut. Fab.i.; Varr. BR. R. 
ii. 1). He was consul for the first time 2388, 
when Liguria was his province; censor 230; 
consul a second time 228; opposed the agrarian 
law of C. Flaminius 227; was dictator for hold- 
ing the comitia in 221; and in 218 was legatus 
from the senate to Carthage, to demand repara- 
tion for the attack on Saguntum. In 217, 
immediately after the defeat at Trasimenus, 
Fabius was appointed dictator. From this 
period, so long as the war with Hannibal was 
merely defensive, Fabius became the leading 
man at Rome. On taking the field he laid 
down a simple and immutable plan of action. 
He avoided all direct encounter with the 
enemy ; moyed his camp from highland to 
highland, where the Numidian horse and 
Spanish infantry could not follow him ; watched 
Hannibal’s movements with unrelaxing vigil- 
ance, and cut off his stragglers and foragers. 
The narratives of his enclosure of Hannibal in 
one of the upland valleys between Cales and 
the Vulturnus, and the Carthaginian’s adroit 
escape by driving oxen with blazing faggots 
fixed to their horns up the hill-sides, are well- 
known. But at Rome and in his own camp the 
caution of Fabius was misinterpreted. It is 
probable, also, that a more forward strategy 
was now advisable to prevent’ Hannibal from 
carrying out his projects, though the tactics of 
Fabius were of the highest value in order to give 
the Romans time to regain some confidence after 
Trasimene. The expedient, however, which was 
adopted was absurd: the people divided the com- 
mand between him and M. Minucius Rufus, his 
master of the horse. Minucius was speedily 
entrapped, and would have been destroyed by 
Hannibal had not Fabius generously hastened 
to his rescue. Fabius was consul for the third 
time in 215, and for the fourth time in 214. In 
213 he served as legatus to his own son, Q. 
Fabius, consul in that year, and an anecdote is 
preserved which exemplifies the strictness of 
the Roman discipline. On entering the camp 
at Suessula, Fabius advanced on horseback to 
greet his son. He was passing the lictors when 
the consul sternly bade him dismount. ‘My 
son,’ exclaimed the elder Fabius, ‘I wished to 
see whether you would remember that you were 
consul.’ (Liy. xxiy. 44.) Fabius was consul 
for the fifth time in 209, in which year he 
retook Tarentum. In the closing years of the 
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second Punie war Fabius appears to less 
advantage. The war had become aggressive 
(and rightly so) under a new race of generals. 
Fabius disapproved of the new tactics; he 
dreaded the political supremacy of Scipio, and 
was his uncompromising opponent in his scheme 
of invading Aftica. He died in 203. (Life 
by Plutarch; Pol. iii. 87-106; Liv. xx.—xxx.; 
Appian, Annib. 11-16; Cic. de Sen. 4, 17.)—4. 
Q. Fabius Maximus, elder son of the preceding, 
was praetor 214 and consul 213. He was 
legatus to the consul M. Livius Salinator 207. 
He died soon after this period, and his funeral 
oration was pronounced by his father. (Cic. 
NV. D. iii. 82.\—5. Q. Fabius Maximus Aemi- 
lianus, was by birth the eldest son of L. Aemi- 
lius Paulus, the conqueror of Perseus, and was 
adopted by No. 3. Fabius served under his 
father (Aemilius) in the Macedonian war, 168, 
and was despatched by him to Rome with the 
news of his victory at Pydna. (Pol. xxix. 6.) 
He was praetor in Sicily 149-148, and consul 
in 145. Spain was his province, where he 
encountered, and at length defeated, Viriathus. 
Fabius was the pupil and patron of the historian 
Polybius. (Pol. xviii., xxxii. 8-10; Liv. xliv. 
35.)—6, Q. Fabius Maximus Allobrogicus, 
son of the last. He was consul 121; and he 
derived his surname from the victory which he 
gained in this year over the Allobroges and 
their ally, Bituitus, king of the Arverni in 
Gaul. He was censor in 108. He was an 
orator and a man of letters. (Cic. pro Mur. 
86, 75; Plin. vii. 166.)}—7. Q. Fabius Maximus 
Servilianus, was adopted from the gens Ser- 
vilia by No. 5. He was uterine brother of Cn. 
Servilius Caepio, consul in 141. He himself 
was consul in 142, when he carried on war with 
Viriathus. (Appian, Hisp.'70.) 

Maximus, Magnus Clemens, Roman em- 
peror, A.D. 8838-388, in Gaul, Britain, and Spain, 
was a native of Spain. He was proclaimed 
emperor by the legions in Britain in 383, and 
forthwith crossed over to Gaul to oppose 
Gratian, who was defeated by Maximus, and 
was shortly afterwards put to death. Theo- 
dosius found it expedient to recognise Maximus 
as emperor of Gaul, Britain, and Spain, in order 
to secure Valentinian in the possession of Italy. 
Maximus, however, aspired to the undivided 
empire of the West, and accordingly in 887 he 
invaded Italy at the head of a formidable army. 
Valentinian was unable to resist him, and fled 
to Theodosius in the East. Theodosius forth- 
with prepared to avenge his colleague. In 388 
he forced his way through the Noric Alps, took 
Aquileia by storm and there put Maximus to 
death. Victor, the son of Maximus, was de- 
feated and slain in Gaul by Arbogates, the 
general of Theodosius. (Zosim. iv. 35 ff.; Oros. 
yii. 34 ff.) 

Maximus, Petronius, Roman emperor, A.D. 
455, belonged to a noble Roman family, and 
enjoyed some of the highest offices of state 
under Honorius and Valentinian III. In con- 
sequence of the violence offered to his wife by 
Valentinian, Maximus formed a conspiracy 
against this emperor, who was assassinated, 
and Maximus himself proclaimed emperor in 
his stead. His reign, however, lasted only two 
or three months. Having forced Eudoxia, the 
widow of Valentinian, to marry him, she re- 
solved to avenge the death of her former hus- 
band, and accordingly Genseric was invited to 
invade Italy. When Genseric landed at the 
mouth of the Tiber, Maximus was slain by a 
band of Burgundian mercenaries, commanded 
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by some old officers of Valentinian. 
B. Vand. i. 4, 5; Sidon. Hp. i. 9, ii, 18.) 

Maximus Planiides, [Puanupus.] 

Maximus Tyrius, a native of Tyre, a Greek 
rhetorician and Platonic philosopher, lived 
during the reigns of the Antonines and of 
Commodus. Some writers suppose that he was | 
one of the tutors of M. Aurelius; but itis more | 
probable that he was a different person from 
Claudius Maximus, the Stoic, who was the 
tutor of this emperor. Maximus Tyrius appears 
to have spent the greater part of his life in 
Greece, but he visited Rome once or twice. 
There are extant forty-one Dissertations 
(Arad éfers or Adyor) of Maximus Tyrius on theo- 
logical, ethical and other philosophical subjects, 
written in an easy and pleasing style, but not 
characterised by much depth of thought. The 
best edition is by Reiske, Lips. 1774-5, 2 vols. 

Maximus, Valerius. [Vaunivs.] 

Maxila, [Apzs. ] 

Maxyes (Mdives), a people of N. Africa, on 
the coast of the Lesser Syrtis, on the W. bank 
of the river Triton, who claimed descent from 
the Trojans. They shaved the right side of the 
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other writers, by Hecate, the daughter of Perses. 


| (Hes. Z'h. 961; Apollod. i. 9, 23; Diod. iv. 45). 
| She-was celebrated for her skill in magic. The 


most important parts of her story are given 
under Apsyrtus, ARGONAUTAB, and Jason. It 
is enough to state here that when Jason came 
to fetch the golden fleece, she fell in love with 
the hero, assisted him in accomplishing the ob- 
ject for which he had visited Colchis, and after- 
wards fled with him as his wife to Greece; that 
they were driven from Ioleus because she had 
deceived the daughters of Pelias into killing 
their father [see p. 458, b], and went to Corinth, 
where Medea, having been deserted by Jason 
for the youthful daughter of Creon, king of 
Corinth, took fearful vengeance upon her 
faithless spouse by murdering the two children 
whom she had by him, and by destroying his 
young wife by a poisoned garment; and that 
she then fled to Athens in a chariot drawn by 
winged dragons. So far her story has been 
related in the articles mentioned above. Her 
flight from Corinth is represented in the an- 
nexed cut. The old man on the left is Creon ; 
before him is his daughter Creusa falling to 
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head, and painted their bodies with vermilion. 
(Hat. iv. 191.) 

Mazaca. [Cansanrna, No. 1.] 

Mazara (Ma(dpa: MaCapaios: Mazzara), a 
town on the W. coast of Sicily, situated on a 
river of the same name, between Lilybaeum 
and Selinus, and founded by the latter city, 
was taken by the Romans in the first Punic war 
(Diod. xiii. 54, xxiii. 9). 

Mazices (Md(uces), a people of N. Africa, in 
Mauretania Caesariensis, on the S. slope of M. 
Zalacus (Ptol. iv. 2,19; Lucan, iv. 681), They, 
as well as the Maxynrs, are thought to be the 
ancestors of the Amazirghs. 

Mecyberna (MnkvBepya: MnkvBepvaios: 
Molivo), a town of Macedonia in Chalcidice, at 
the head of the Toronaic gulf, E. of Olynthus, 
of which it was the seaport. From this town 
part of the Toronaic gulf was subsequently 
called Sinus Mecybernaeus. (Hdt. yu. 122; 
Thue. vy. 89; Strab. p. 880.) 

! Médaba (M7daBa), a city of Peraea in Pales- 
ine. 

' Médaura, Ad Medéra, or Amedéra (Haidra), 

a city of N. Africa, on the borders of Numidia 

and Byzacena ; a Roman colony, and the birth- 

place of Appuleius. (Appul. Apol. p. 443 5 | 


Ptol. iv. 8, 30; Procop. de Aed. vi. 6.) 
Médéa (M7j5era), daughter of Aettes, king of | 
Colchis. by the Oceanid Idyia, or, according to 


Carli, Dissertazioni due, Mantova, 1785.) 


the ground; then the children of Medea in 
front of a terminal head of Neptune; then 
Medea with sword in hand; and finally Medea 
making off in the serpent-car, At Athens she 
is said to have married King Aegeus, or to 
have been beloved by Sisyphus. Zeus him- 
self is said to have sued for her, but in vain, 
because Medea dreaded the anger of Hera ; and 
the latter rewarded her by promising immor- 
tality to her children. Her childven are, ac- 
cording to some accounts, Mermerus, Pheres 
or Thessalus, Aleimenes, and Tisander; accord- 
ing to others, she had seven sons and seven 
daughters, while others mention only two 
children, Medus (some call him Polyxenus) and 
Eriopis, or one son, Argus. (Apollod. i. 9, 28; 
Diod. iv. 54.) Respecting her flight from 
Corinth, there are different: traditions. In the 
Attic story, she fled to Athens and married 
Aegeus, but when it was discovered that she 
plotted to poison Theseus she escaped and went 
to Asia, the inhabitants of which were oalled 
after her Medes (Paus. ii. 8, 7; Plut. Z'hes. 
12; Ov. Met, vii. 891). Others relate that she 
first fled from Corinth to Heracles at Thebes, 
who had promised her his assistance while yet 
in Colchis, in case of Jason being unfaithful to 
her. She cured Heracles, who was seized with 
madness}; and as he could not. afford her the 
assistance he had promised she went to Athens. 
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(Diod. iv. 54.) She is said to have given birth 
to her son Medus after her arrival in Asia, 
where she had married a king; whereas others 
state that her son Medus accompanied her 
from Athens to Colchis, where her son slew 
Perses, and restored her father Aeétes to his 
kingdom. The restoration of Aeétes, however, 
is attributed by some to Jason, who accom- 
panied Medea to Colchis, (Diod. iv. 55; Tac. 
Ann. vi. 41; Hyg. Fab. 26; Just. xlii. 2.) 
Another legend makes her the wife of Achilles 
in Elysium (Schol. ad Eur. Med. 10, ad Ap. 
Bh. iv. 814). 

Médéon (Mededy: Mededyios). 1, Or Medion 
(Katuna), a town in the interior of Acarnania, 
near the road which led from Limnaea to Stratos 
(Thue. iii. 106; Pol. ii. 2, 3).—2, A town on the 
coast of Phocis near Anticyra, destroyed in the 
Sacred war, and never rebuilt (Paus. x. 8, 2). 
—-3, A town in Boeotia, mentioned by Homer, 
situated at the foot of Mt. Phoenicus, near On- 
chestus and the lake Copais (ZU. ii. 501; Strab. 
p. 410).—4, A town of the Labeates in Dal- 
matia, near Scodra (Liv. xliv. 23). 

_ Média (7 Mndia: M7jd0s, Médus), an important 
country of W. Asia, occupying the extreme W. 
of the great table-land of Jran, and lying 
between Armenia on the N. and NW., Assyria 
and Susiana on the W. and SW., Persis on the 
S., the great desert of Aria on the E., and 
Parthia, Hyrcania, and the Caspian on the NE. 
Its boundaries were, on the N. the Araxes, on 
the W. and SW. the range of mountains called 
Zagros and Parachoatras (Mts. of Kurdistan 
and Lowristan), which divided it from the 
Tigris and Euphrates valley, on the KE. the 
Desert, and on the NE. the Caspii Montes 
(Elburz M.), the country between which and the 
Caspian, though reckoned as a part of Media, 
was possessed by the Gelae, Mardi, and other 
independent tribes. Media thus corresponded 
nearly to the modern province of Irak-Ajemt. 
It was for the most part a fertile country, pro- 
ducing wine, figs, oranges and _citrons, and 
honey, and supporting an excellent breed of 
horses. It was well peopled, and was altogether 
one of the most important provinces of the 
ancient Persian empire. (Strab. pp. 522-526.) 
After the Macedonian conquest, it was divided 
into two parts, Great Media ( % weydAn Mndia), 
and Atropaténe. [Arroparenr.] The earliest 
history of Media is involved in much obscurity. 
Herodotus and Ctesias (in Diodorus) give 
different chronologies for its early kings (Hdt. 
i. 95; Diod. ii. 24, 82). Ctesias makes ARBACES 
the founder of the monarchy, about B.c. 842, 
and reckons eight kings from him to the over- 
throw of the kingdom by Cyrus. Herodotus 
reckons only four kings of Media : namely, (1) 
Dxtoces, B.c. 710-657 ; (2) PHRAORTES, 657-635 ; 
(8) Cyaxarns, 635-595; (4) AstyacEs, 595-560. 
The last king was dethroned by a revolution 
which transferred the supremacy tothe Persians, 
who had formerly been the subordinate people 
in the united Medo-Persian empire. [CyRus.] 
The Medes made more than one attempt to re- 
gain their supremacy; the usurpation of the 
Magian Pseudo-Smerdis was no doubt such an 
attempt [Maer]; and another occurred in the 
reign of Darius II., when the Medes revolted, 
but were soon subdued (s.c. 408). With the 
rest of the Persian empire, Media fell under the 
power of Alexander; it next formed a part of 
the kingdom of the Seleucidae, from whom it 
was conquered by the Parthians, in the second 
century 3B.c., from which time it belonged to 
the Parthian, and then to the later Persian 
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empire. The people of Media were a branch 
of the Indo-Germanic family, and nearly allied 
to the Persians; their language was a dialect 
of the Zend, and their religion the Magian. 
According to Herodotus they were at first 
called Arii (Hdt, yii. 62). They were divided into 
six tribes, the Buzae, Parataceni, Struchates, 
Arizanti, Budii, and Magi. In the early period 
of their history, they were eminent warriors, 
especially as mounted archers (Xen. Anab. ii. 
1, 7); but the long prevalence of peace, wealth 
and luxury reduced them to a by-word for 
effeminacy.—It is important to notice the use 
of the names Medus and Medi by the Roman 
poets, for the nations of Asia EH. of the Tigris in 
general, and the Parthians in particular (Hor. 
Od. ii: 16, 6). 

Mediae Murus (rd Mydlas radrodpevoy Te?xX05), 
an artificial wall, which ran from the Euphrates 
to the Tigris, at the point where they approach 
nearest, a little above 83° N. lat. and divided 
Mesopotamia from Babylonia. It is described 
by Xenophon (Anab. ii. 4), as being twenty 
parasangs long, 100 feet high, and twenty 
thick, and was built of baked bricks, cemented 
with asphalt. Its erection was ascribed to 
Semiramis, and hence it was also called 7d 
Semupdpudos diarelyiocua. (Strab. pp. 80, 529.) 

Médidlanum (Mediolanensis), more fre- 
quently called by Greek writers Mediolanium 
(Med:oAdviov), the names of several cities 
founded by the Celts. 1. (Milan), the capital 
of the Insubres in Gallia Transpadana, was 
situated in an extensive plain between the rivers 
Ticinus and Addua (Liv. v. 84; Strab. p. 218). 
It was taken by the Romans B.c. 222, and after- 
wards became a municipium (Pol. ii. 4; Hutrop. 
iii. 6; Oros. iv. 18; Tac. Hist. i. 705 Plin. ili. 
138). It was a head-quarters of military 
government in North Italy from which the 
movements of the barbarians across the Alps 
could be watched, as appears even in the time 
of Augustus (Suet. Aug. 20). On the new 
division of the empire made by Diocletian, it 
became the residence of his colleague Maximi- 
anus, and continued to be the usual residence 
of the emperors of the West (Eutrop. ix. 27; 
Zos. ii. 10, 17), till the irruption of Attila—who 
took and plundered the town—induced them to 
transfer the seat of government to the more 
inaccessible town of Ravenna. Mediolanum 
was at this time one of the first cities of the 
empire; it possessed an imperial mint, and was 
the seat of an archbishopric. It is celebrated 
in ecclesiastical history as the see of St. 
Ambrose. On the fall of the Western empire, 
it became the residence of Theodoric the Great 
and the capital of the Ostrogothic kingdom, 
and surpassed even Rome itself in populous- 
ness and prosperity. It received a fearful blow 
in a.D. 589, when, in consequence of having 
sided with Belisarius, it was taken by the Goths 
under Vitiges, a great part of it destroyed, and 
its inhabitants put to the sword (Procop. B.G. 
ii. 8,21). It, however, gradually recovered from 
the effects of this blow, and was a place of im- 
portance under the Lombards.—2. (Saintes), a 
town of the Santones in Aquitania, NE. of the 
mouth of the Garumna; subsequently called 
Santones after the people, whence its modern 
name (Strab. p. 190; Amm. Mare. xv. 11).—8. 
(Chateau Meillan), a town of the Bituriges 
Cubi in Aquitania, NE. of the town last men- 
tioned.—4, (Hvreuxr), a town of the Aulerci 
Eburovices in the N. of Gallia Lugdunensis, 8S. 
of the Sequana, on the road from Rotomagus 
to Lutetia Parisiorum; subsequently called 
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Civitas Ebroicorum, whence its modern name 
(Ptol. ii. 8, 11).—5, A town of the Segusiani in 
the S. of Gallia Lugdunensis.—6, A town in 
Gallia Belgica, on the road from Colonia Tra- 
jana_to Colonia Agrippina.—7. (Malpas ?), a 
. town in Britain between Deva (Chester) and 
Uriconium (Wroweser). 7 

Mediomatrici, a people in the SE. of Gallia 
Belgica on the Mosella, S. of the Treviri, 
originally extended to the Rhine, but in the 
time of Augustus they had been driven from 
this river by the Vangiones, Nemetes, and other 
German tribes. Their chief town was Divodi- 
rum (Metz). (Caes. B.G. iv. 10; Strab. p. 193.) 

Mediterranéum Mare. [Inrernum Marz.) 

Meditrina, a Roman divinity of the art of 
healing, in whose honour the festival of the 
Meditrinalia was celebrated in the month of 
October (Dict. of Ant. art. Meditrinalia). 

Medma, or Mesma (Médua, Mécua), a Greek 
city of Southern Italy on the W. coast of 
Bruttii, founded by the lLocrians (Strab. 
p. 256; Scyl. p. 4). Its name is probably pre- 
served in the river Mesima. 

Medoacus or Mediiacus, a river in Venetia 
in the N. of Italy, formed by the union of two 
rivers, the Medoacus Major (Brenta) and 
Medoacus Minor (Bacchiglione), which falls 
into the Adriatic sea near Edron, the harbour 
of Patavium (Liv. x. 2; Plin. iii. 121). 

Medobriga (Marvao, on the frontiers of Por- 
tugal), a town in Lusitania, on the road from 
Emerita to Sealabis (Bell. Alex. 48; Plin. iv. 118). 

Médoécus. [Amapocus.] 

Médon (Médwy). 1. Son of Oileus, and 
brother of the lesser Ajax, fought against Troy, 
and was slain by Aeneas (JJ. ii. 727, xiii. 693, xv. 
332).—2. Son of Codrus. [CopRus.] 

Médtli, a people in Aquitania, S. of the 
mouth of the Garumna, in the modern Medoc. 
There were excellent oysters found on their 
shores (Auson. Hpist. iv. v. vii). 

Medulli, a people on the E. frontier of Gallia 
Narbonensis and in the Maritime Alps, in whose 
country the Druentia (Durance) and Duria 
(Dora Riparia) took their rise (Strab. p. 203). 

Medullia (Medullinus: Sant’? Angelo), a 
colony of Alba, in the land of the Sabines, situ- 
ated between the Tiber and the Anio. Tar- 
quinius Priscus incorporated their territory 
with the Roman state (Liv. i. 33, 38; Dionys. 
ii. 36, vi. 34). 

Medullinus, Furius, an ancient patrician 
family at Rome, the members of which held 
the highest offices of state in the early times of 
the republic (Liv. ii. 39, 48, 54). 

Medullus, a mountain in Hispania Tarra- 
conensis, near the Minius (Flor. iv. 12). 

Médus, a son of Medea. [Mrpra.] 

Médus (M7jdo0s), a small river of Persis, flow- 
ing from the confines of Media, and falling into 
the Araxes near Persepolis (Strab. p. 729). 

Medisa. [Gorconss.] 

Megabazus or Megabyzus (Meyd8atos, 
MeydBu(os). 1, One of the seven Persian nobles 
who conspired against the Magian Smerdis, B.c. 
521. Darius left him with an army in Europe, 
when he recrossed the Hellespont, on his return 
from Scythia, 506. He subdued Perinthus and 
the other cities on the Hellespont and the coast 
of Thrace (Hat. iii. 70, iv. 148, v. 1-16) —2. Son 
of Zopyrus, and grandson of the above, was one 
of the commanders in the army of Xerxes, 480. 
He afterwards commanded the army sent against 
1 gem in Egypt, 458 (Hdt. vii. 82; Thue. 
a : 

Megabocchus, C., was tried together with 
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T. Albucius for extortion in Sardinia (Cie. 
Fragm. pro Scaur. ii. 40), apparently one of 
the Catilinarian conspirators (Cic. ad Att. ii. 7). 

Megacles (MeyaxAjjs). 1. A name borne by 
several of the Alemaeonidae. The most import- 
ant of these was the Megacles who put to death 
Cylon and his adherents, after they had taken 
refuge at the altar of Athene, B.c. 612. [CyLon.] 
—2, A Syracusan, brother of Dion, and brother- 
in-law of the elder Dionysius. He accompanied 
Dion in his flight from Syracuse, 358, and after- 
wards returned with him to Sicily. 

Mégaera. [Kumenipes. | 

Mégalia or Megaris, a small island in the 
Tyrrhene sea, opposite Neapolis (Plin, iii. 82). 

Megalopilis (7 MeyaAn méAs, Meyaddroais } 
MeyadotoAitns). 1. (Strano), the most recent, 
but the most important of the cities of Arcadia, 
was founded on the advice of Kpaminondas, 
after the battle of Leuctra, B.c. 871, and was 
formed out of the inhabitants of thirty-eight 
villages. It was situated in the district 
Maenalia, near the frontiers of Messenia, on 
the river Helisson, which flowed through the 
city, dividing it into two nearly equal parts. 
It stood on the site of the ancient town Orestion 
or Orestia; was fifty stadia (six miles) in cir- 
cumference; and contained, when it was be- 
sieged by Polysperchon, about 15,000 men 
capable of bearing arms, which would give us 
a population of about 70,000 inhabitants. 
Megalopolis was for a time subject to the Mace- 
donians; but soon after the death of Alexander 
the. Great, it was governed by a series of native 
tyrants, the last of whom, Lydiades, voluntarily 
resigned the government, and united the city 
to the Achaean League, B.c. 2384. It became in 
consequence opposed to Sparta, and was taken 
and plundered by Cleomenes, who killed or 
drove into banishment all its inhabitants, and 
destroyed a great part of the city, 222. After 
the battle of Sellasia in the following year, it 
was restored by Philopoemen, who again col- 
lected the inhabitants; but it never recovered 
its former prosperity. Philopoemen and the his- 
torian Polybius were natives of Megalopolis. The 
ruins of its theatre, once the largest in Greece, 
are important in archaeology, particularly as 
regards the disputed question of a raised stage. 
The excavations of 1890-91 by the British School 
of Athens have explored the theatre, and dis- 
covered the ground plan of the adjoining Ther- 
silion or great assembly hall of the Arcadians, 
and of the Agora and temple of Zeus across the 
river.—2. A town in Caria. [ApHRoprszAs.]|—8. 
A town in Pontus. [Srsastra.]—4. A town in 
the N. of Africa, in Byzacena; it was taken and 
destroyed by Agathocles. 

Meganira. {Mrranrra.] 

Megapenthes (Meyarév@ns). 1. Son of Proe- 
tus, father of Anaxagoras and Iphianira, and 
king of Argos. He exchanged his dominion for 
that of Perseus, so that the latter received 
Tiryns instead of Argos. (Paus. ii. 18, 4; 
Apollod. ii. 4.)\—2. Son of Menelaus by an 
Aetolian slave, Pieris or Teridaé. Menelaus 
brought about a marriage between Megapenthes 
and a daughter of Alector. According to a 
Rhodian tradition, Megapenthes expelled Helen 
from Argos, who thereupon fled to Polyxo at 
Rhodes. (Od. iv. 11; Paus. iii. 19, 2.) 

Megara, wife of Heracles. [See p. 396, a.] 

Mégara (ra Méyapa, in Lat. Megara, -ae, and 
pl. Megara, -orum: Meyapevs, Megarensis). 1, 
(Megara), the capital of Mecanis, was situated 
8 stadia (1 mile) from the sea opposite the island 
Salamis, about 26 miles from Athens and 81 
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miles from Corinth. It consisted of three parts: | democratical form of government established 


(1) the ancient Pelasgian citadel, called Caria, 
said to have been built by Car, the son of 
Phoroneus, which was situated on a hill NW. 
of the later city. This citadel contained the 
ancient and celebrated Megaron (péyapov) or 
temple of Demeter, from which the town is 
supposed to have derived its name. (Paus. i. 
39, 5.) (2) The modern citadel, situated on a 
lower hill to the SW. of the preceding, and called 
Alcathoe, from its reputed founder Alcathous, 
son of Pelops (Paus. 1.42; Ov. Met. vii. 443, viii. 
7). (8) The town properly so called, situated at 
the foot of the two citadels, said to have been 
founded by the Pelopidae under Alcathous, and 
subsequently enlarged by a Doric colony under 
Alethes and Athemenes at the time of Codrus. 
Its seaport was Nisaea (Nioma), which was 
connected with Megara by two walls, eight 
stadia in length, built by the Athenians when 
they had possession of Megara, B.c. 461-445 
(Thue. i. 103); but as Pegae also belonged to 
the Megarians they, like the Corinthians, had 
ports on both seas, and a through traffic. 
Nisaea is said to have been built by Nisus, the 
son of Pandion; and the inhabitants of Megara 
are sometimes called Nisaean Megarians (of 
Nicato: Mevyapels) to distinguish them from the 
Hyblaean Megarians (of “fBAato. Meyapeis) in 
Sicily. In front of Nisaea lay the small island 
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Minoa (Mivwa), which added greatly to the 
security of the harbour.—In the most ancient 
times Megara and the surrounding country are 
said to have been inhabited by Leleges. It 
subsequently became annexed to Attica; and 
Megaris formed one of the four ancient divisions 
of Attica. (Strab. p. 892.) It was next con- 
quered by the Dorians, and was for a time sub- 
ject to Corinth (Hdt. v. 76); but it finally 
asserted its independence, and rapidly became 
a wealthy and powerful city (Paus. vi. 19, 13). 
To none of these events can any date be assigned 
with certainty. An inscription mentions the 
victory of Orsippus of Megara at Olympia in 
720 B.c., the first athlete who ran entirely 
naked: it states alsothat he won back much 
territory (probably from Corinth) for his own 
city (C. I. G.1050; cf. Paus. i.44, 1). Its power 
at an early period is attested by the flourishing 
colonies which it founded, of which SetymBria, 
CHALCEDON, and Byzantium, and the Hyblaean 
Megara in Sicily, were the most important. 
Its navy was a match for that of Athens, with 
which it contested the island of Salamis; and 
it was not till after a long struggle that the 
Athenians succeeded in obtaining possession of 
this island. The government was originally an 
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(Plut. @. Gr, 18). After the Persian wars, 
Megara was for some time at war with Corinth, 
and was thus led to form an alliance with 
Athens, and to receive an Athenian garrison 
into the city, 461; but the oligarchical party 
having got thé upper hand the Athenians were 
expelled, 441. In the Peloponnesian war it 
suffered greatly, and in 424 was only saved 
from capture by the approach of Brasidas 
(Thue, iii. 51, iv. 56, 109). Megara after this 
gradually declined in power, partly from these 
party quarrels, but also because she was a small 
state In comparison with her neighbours. The 
city was taken and it. walls destroyed by 
Demetrius Poliorcetes; it was taken again by 
the Romans under Q. Metellus; and in the 
time of Augustus it had ceased to be a place of 
importance.—Megara is celebrated as the city 
of THroentis, and, in the history of philosophy, 
as the seat of a philosophical school, usually 
called the Megarian, which was founded by. 
Euclid, a native of the city, and a disciple of 
Socrates. [Hucimrs, No. 2.|—2. A town in 
Sicily on the E. coast, N. of Syracuse, founded 
by Dorians from Megara in Greece, B.c. 728, on 
the site of a small town Hybla, and hence 
called Megara Hyblaea, and its inhabitants 
Megarenses Hyblaei (Meyapeis ‘YBAato.). From 
the time of Gelon it belonged to Syracuse. 
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(Hat. vii. 156; Thuc. vi. 4; Strab. p. 269.) It 
was taken and plundered by the Romans in the 
second Punic war, and from that time sank 
into insignificance, but it is still mentioned by 
Cicero under the name of Megaris. [Hysua.] 

Megareus (Meyapevs), son of Onchestus, also 
called a son of Poseidon and Oenope, of Hippo- 
menes, of Apollo, or of Aegeus. He was a 
brother of Abrote, the wife of Nisus, king of 
Megara, and the father of Evippus, Timalcus, 
Hippomenes, and Eyaechme. Megara is said 
to have derived its name from him. (Paus. i. 
89; Ov. Met. x. 605.) 

Mégaris (7 Me-vapis or 7 Meyapixh, se. yi), & 
small district in Greece between the Corinthian 
and Saronic gulfs, originally reckoned part of 
Hellas proper, but subsequently included in the 
Peloponnesus. It was bounded on the N. by 
-Boeotia, on the E. and NE. by Attica, and on 
the S. by the territory of Corinth. It contained 
about 148 square miles. The country was very 
mountainous; and its only plain was the one 
in which the city of Megara was situated, 
which was called 7d Aevidy mediov (Schol. ad 
Od. v. 833). It was separated from Boeotia by 
Mt. Cithaeron, and from Attica by the moun- 
tains called the Horns (r& Képara) on account 


aristocracy as in most of the Dorie cities; but | of their two projecting summits (Strab. p. 395; 


Theagenes, who put himself at the head of the 
popular party, obtained the supreme power 
about B.c. 620 (Arist. Pol. v. 5, 9=p. 1305). 


Theagenes was afterwards expelled; and a} 


Diod. xiii. 65). The Geranean mountains ex- 
tended through the greater part of the country, 
and formed its S. boundary towards Corinth 
(Thue. i, 105; Paus. i. 40, 7). There were two 
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yoads through these mountains from Corinth, | 
one called the Scironian pass, which ran along 
the Saronic gulf, passed by Crommyon and | 
Megara, and was the direct road from Corinth 
to Athens (Strab. p. 891; Hdt. viii. 71; Paus. 
i, 44,7; Eur. Hipp. 1208); the other ran along 
the Corinthian gulf, passed by Geranea and 
Pegac, and was the road from Corinth into 
Boeotia. The only town of importance in 
Megaris was its capital, Megara. [Mxrcana.] 

Megasthénes (Meyac0évys), 1 Greek writer 
who was sent by Seleucus Nicator as ambassador 
to Sandracottus, king of the Prasii, where he 
resided some time. He wrote a work on India, 
in four books, entitled Indica (rd *Ivdund), to 
which later Greek writers were chiefly indebted 
for their accounts of the country. (Strab. pp. 
70, 702; Arrian, An. v. 6; Athen. p. 153.) 

Megeés (Méy7s), son of Phyleus, and grandson 
of Augeas, was one of the suitors of Helen, and 
led his bands from Dulichium and the Echi- 
nades against Troy (JJ, ii. 625, v. 69, xv. 520; 
Paus. x, 25, 2). 

Megiddo (Maycd3é, Mayedé: Lejjun?), a 
considerable city of Palestine, on the river 
Kishon, in a valley of the same name, which 
formed a part of the great plain of Jezreel or 
Hisdraelon, on the confines of Galilee and 
Samaria. It was probably the same place 
which was called Legio under the Romans. 
[See Dict. of the Bible.] 

Megistani, a people of Armenia, in the dis- 
trict of Sophene, near the Euphrates. 

Megiste (Meyiorn), an island off Lycia, oppo- 
site Antiphellus (Strab. p. 666; Liv. xxxvii. 22). 

Méla, river. [Mxexua.] 

Mela, Fabius, a Roman jurist, often cited 
in the Digest; probably of the Augustan age. 

Mela, Mella, M. Annaeus, the youngest son 
of M. Annaeus Seneca, the rhetorician, and 
brother of L. Seneca, the philosopher, and of 
Gallio. By his wife Acilia he had at least one 
son, the celebrated Lucan. After Lucan’s death, 
A.D. 65, Mela laid claim to his property; and as 
he was rich, he was accused of being privy to 
Piso’s conspiracy, and anticipated a certain 
sentence by suicide. (Tac. Ann. xv. 48; Dio 
Cass. lxii. 25.) 

Mela, Pomponius, the first Roman author 
who composed a formal treatise upon Geo- 
graphy, was a native of Spain, and probably 
flourished under the emperor Claudius (iii. 49). 
His work is entitled De Situ Orbis Libri ITL. 
It contains a brief description of the whole 
world as known to the Romans. The text is 
often corrupt, but the style is simple, and the 
Latinity is pure; and although everything is 
compressed within the narrowest limits, we find 
the monotony of the catalogue occasionally 
diversified by animated and pleasing pictures. 
Editions by Parthey, Berlin, 1867; Frick, Lips. 
1880. 

Melaena Acra (7 MéAava &pa). 1. (Kara 
Burnu, which means the same as the Greek 
name, i.e. the Black Cape), the NW, promon- 
tory of the great peninsula of Ionia: formed by 
Mt. Mimas; celebrated for the millstones hewn 
from it (Strab. p. 645).—2. (C. San Nicolo), the 
NW. promontory of the island of Chios.—38. 
(Tshilt) a promontory of Bithynia, a little E. of 
the Bosporus, between the rivers Rhebas and 
Artanes; also called KaAlvaxpoy and Bidurlas 
a&xpoy (Ap. Rh, ii. 651), 

élaenae (MeAaval: MeAawets). 1, Or 
Melacenéae (McAaiveal), a town in the W. of 


down. 


Arcadia on the Alpheus, NW. of Buphagium, 
and SH. of Heraea (Paus. viii, 26, 8)—2. A'| 


MELAMPUS 


demus in Attica, on the frontiers of Boeotia, be- 
longing to the tribe Antiochis. 

Mélambium (MeAdufiov), a town of Thessaly 
in __Pelasgiotis, helonging to the territory of 
Scotussa (Pol. xviii. 3). 

Mélampus (MeAdurovs). 1, Son of Amythaon 
by Idomene, or by Aglaia, or by Rhodope, 
and a brother of Bias (Apollod. i. 9, 1; Diod. 
iv. 68), He was looked upon by the ancients 
as the first mortal who was endowed with 
prophetic powers, as the person who first 
practised the medical art, and who estab- 
lished the worship of Dionysus in Greece (Hdt. 
ii. 49), He is said to have been married to 
Iphianassa, by whom he became the father of 
Mantius and Antiphates (Od. xv. 225; Diod. 
l.c.), Abas, Bias, Manto, and Pronoe are also 
named by some writers as his children, Before 
his house there stood an oak tree containing a 
serpent’s nest. The old serpents were killed by 
his servants, but Melampus took care of the 
young ones and fed them carefully. One day, 
when he was asleep, they cleaned his ears with 
their tongues. On his waking he perceived, to 
his astonishment, that he now understood the 
language of birds, and that with their assistance 
he could foretell the future. In addition to this 
he acquired the power of prophesying from the 
victims that were offered to the gods; and, after 
having an interview with Apollo on the banks 
of the Alpheus, he became a most renowned 
soothsayer. During his residence ab Pylos his 
brother Bias was one of the suitors for the hand 
of Pero, the daughter of Neleus. The latter 
promised his daughter to the man who should 
bring him the oxen of Iphiclus, which were 
guarded by a dog whom neither man nor animal 
could approach, Melampus undertook the task 
of procuring the oxen for his brother, although 
he knew that the thief would be caught and 
kept in imprisonment for a year, after which he 
was to come into possession of the oxen. Things 
turned out as he had said; Melampus was 
thrown into prison, and in his captivity he 
learned from the wood-worms that the building 
in which he was imprisoned would soon break 
He accordingly demanded to be let out, 
and as Phylacus and Iphiclus thus became 
acquainted with his prophetic powers, they 
asked him in what manner Iphiclus, who had no 
children, was to become a father. Melampus, on 
the suggestion of a vulture, advised Iphiclus to 
take the rust from a knife and drink it in water 
during ten days. (Paus. iv. 86, 2; Apollod. i. 
9, 12.) This was done, and Iphiclus became 
the father of Podaxces. Melampus now received 
the oxen as a reward for his good services, drove 
them to Pylos, and thus gained Pero for his 
brother. Afterwards Melampus obtained pos- 
session of a third of the kingdom of Argos in 
the following manner :—In the reign of Anax- 
agoras, king of Argos, the women of the kingdom 
were seized with madness, and roamed about 
the country in a frantic state. Melampus cured 
them of their frenzy, on condition that he and 
his brother Bias should receive an equal share 
with Anaxagoras in the kingdom of Argos, 
Melampus and Bias married the two daughters 
of Proetus, and ruled over two-thirds of Argos, 
(Hat. ix! 84; Apollod. ii, 2, 2; Strab. p. 846; 
Ov. Met. xy. 822; Pronrus.)—2. The author of 
two little Greek works of no value, entitled 
Divinatio ex Palpitatione and De Naevis 
Oleaceis in Corpore. He lived probably in the 
third century B.c. at Alexandria. Edited by 
Franz, in Scriptores Physiognomiae Veteres, 
Altenburg, 1780, 


« 


MELANCHLAENI 


Melanchlaeni (MeAdyxAavor), a people in 

the N. of Sarmatia Asiatica, about the upper 
course of the river Tanais (Don), resembling 
the Scythians in manners, though of a different 
race. Their name was derived from their dark 
clothing. (Hdt. iv. 20, 100; Ptol. v. 9, 19.) 
_ Mélanippé (MeAavirnn), daughter of Chiron, 
also called Evippe. Being with child by Aeolus, 
she fled to mount Pelion; and in order that 
her condition might not become known, she 
prayed to be metamorphosed into a mare. 
Artemis granted her prayer, and in the form of 
a horse she was placed among the stars. (Ari- 
stoph. Thesm. 512; Hyg. Fab. 86.) Another 
account describes her metamorphosis as a 
punishment for having despised Artemis, or for 
having divulged the counsels of the gods (Hyg. 
Astr. ii. 18). Her story was the subject of two 
tragedies by Euripides, MeAaviamn 7 coph, and 
MeAavinmn 7 Secuatis (see Fragm. of Euri- 
pides, ed. Dindorf). The former was imitated 
by Ennius, the latter by Accius. (Cie. Tuse. 
iii. 9, 20; Of 1.81, 114; Juv. viii. 229 ; Anoxus.) 
Melanippe seems sometimes to be confused 
with Arne, the mother of Aeolus and Boeotus 
by Poseidon. 

Mélanippides (McAawmmidys). 1. A dithy- 
rambie poet of Melos, contemporary of Pindar 
(Suid. s.v.).—2, A later dithyrambic poet of the 
same place, who lived about B.c. 470-420. He 
is highly praised by Xenophon (Mem. i. 4, 3). 
He died at the court of Perdiccas. (Plut. Mus. 
p. 1141; Arist. Rhet. iii. 9; Athen. p. 616.) 
Fragm. in Bergk, Poét. Lyr. Graec. 

Mélanippus (MeAdwimzos), son of Astacus of 
Thebes, who, in the attack of the Seven on his 
native city, slew Tydeus and Mecisteus. His 
tomb was shown in the neighbourhood of Thebes 
on the road to Chalcis. (Hdt. v. 67; Aesch. Sept. 
409; Paus. ix. 18, 1. 

Melanopus (McAdywmos), son of Laches, went 
on an embassy to Mausolus, King of Caria, cap- 
tured a vessel of Naucratis, and illegally retained 
the prize money. He had also been accused 
of embezzlement during an embassy to Egypt. 
(Dem. c. Timoer. pp. 708, 740, §§ 12, 127.) 

Melanogaetili. (Gsnrutia.| 

Mélanthius (MeAdv@i0s). 1. Also called Me- 
lantheus, son of Dolius, was a goat-herd of 
Odysseus, who sided with the suitors of Pene- 
lope, and was killed by Odysseus (Od. xvii. 212, 
xxii. 474)—2, An Athenian tragic poet, of 
whom little is known beyond the attacks made 
on him by Aristophanes and the other comic 
poets. The niost important passage respecting 
him is in the Peace of Aristophanes (796, &c.). 
He was celebrated for his wit, of which several 
specimens are preserved by Plutarch (Symp. pp. 
631, 633)—8, Or Melanthus, a Greek painter 
of the Sicyonian school, was contemporary with 
Apelles (B.c. 332), with whom he studied under 
Pamphilus. He was one of the best colourists 
of all the Greek painters (Plin. xxxv. 50, 76). 

Mélanthius (MeAdyéi0s, prob. Melet-Irma), 
a river of Pontus, in Asia Minor, E. of the 
Prom. Jasonium ; the boundary between Pontus 
Polemoniacus and Pontus Cappadocius. 

Mélanthus or Mélanthius (MéAavos), one 
of the Nelidae, and king of Messenia, whence 
he was driven out by the Heraclidae, on their 
conquest of the Peloponnesus; and, following 
the instructions of the Delphic oracle, took 
refuge in Attica. In a war between the Athe- 
nians and Boeotians, Xanthus, the Boeotian 
king, challenged Thymoetes, king of Athens 
and the last of the Thesidae, to single combat, 
Thymoetes declined the challenge on the 
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ground of age and infirmity. Melanthus under- 
took it on condition of being rewarded with 
the throne in the event of success. So ran the 
story, which strove afterwards to disguise the 
violent change of dynasty. He slew Xan- 
thus, and became king, to the exclusion of the 
Thesidae. Agcording to Pausanias, the con- 
queror of Xanthus was Andropompus, the 
father of Melanthus; according to Aristotle, it 
was Codrus, his son. (Hdt. i. 147, v. 65; Arist. 
Pol. v.10; Paus. ii. 18, iv. 5, vii. 1.) 

Melantii Scopuli, rocky islets near Myconus 
in the Aegaean sea (Strab. p. 686; Ap. Rh. iv. 
1707). 

Mélas (MéAas), the name of several rivers 
whose waters were of a dark colour. 1. (Mawzro 
Nero or Mauro Potamo), asmall river in Boeo- 
tia,,which rises seven stadia N. of Orchomenus, 
becomes navigable almost from its source, flows 
between Orchomenus and Aspledon, and loses 
the greater part of its waters in the marshes con- 
nected with lake Copais. A small portion of its 
waters fellin ancient times into the river Cephis- 
sus (Strab. p. 467).—2. A river of Thessaly in the 
district Malis, flows near Heraclea and Trachis, 
and falls into the Maliac gulf (Hat. vii. 198; 
Strab. p. 428).—8. A river of Thessaly in Phthi- 
otis, falls into the Apidanus (Lucan, vi. 874).— 
4. A river of Thrace, flows first SW., then NW., 
and falls N. of Cardia into the Melas Sinus (Hdt. 
vi. 41).—5. (Manavgat-Su), a navigable river, 
fifty stadia (five geog. miles) E. of Side, was 
the boundary between Pamphylia and Cilicia. 
—6. (Kara-Su, ie. the Black River), in Cappa- 
docia, rises in M. Argaeus, flows past Mazaca, 
and, after forming morasses, falls’ into the 
Halys, and not (as Strabo says) into the Hu- 
phrates. (Ptol. v. 6,8; Strab. p. 538.) 

Mélas Sinus (MéAas kéAmos: Gulf of Saros), 
a gulf between the coast of Thrace on the NW. 
and the Thracian Chersonesus on the SE., into 
which tlre river Melas flows. 

Meldi or Meldae, a people in Gallia Lugdu- 
nensis upon the river Sequana (Seine), near 
Paris (Ptol. ii. 8, 15; Strab. p. 194; Plin. iv. 
107). Ifthe reading Meldi in Caesar, B. G. v. 
5, is correct, it must be assumed that there was 
a people of the same name on the coast near 
Itius Portus. 

Méléager (Medéaypos). 1. Son of Oeneus 
and Althaea, the daughter of Thestius, husband 
of Cleopatra, and father of Polydora, He was 
one of the most famous Aetolian heroes of Caly- 
don, and distinguished himself by his skill in 
throwing the javelin. He took part in the 
Argonautic expedition. At the time of his re- 
turn home, the fields of Calydon were laid 
waste by a monstrous boar, which Artemis 
had sent against the country, because Oeneus, 
the king of the place, once neglected to offer up 
a sacrifice to the goddess. No one dared en- 
counter the terrible animal, till at length 
Meleager, with a band of other heroes, slew the 
animal ; but the Calydonians and Curetes quar- 
relled about the head and hide, and at length 
waged open war against each other; and in this 
fight the brother of Althaea, a prince of the 
Curetes, was slain by Meleager. The warfare 
continued, and the Calydonians were always 
victorious so long as Meleager went out with 
them. But when his mother Althaea pronounced 
a curse upon him, Meleager stayed at home 
with his wife, Cleopatra. The Curetes now 
began to press Calydon very hard. It was in 
yain that the old men of the town made him 


the most brilliant promises if he would again 
join in the fight, and that his father, his sisters, 
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and his mother supplicated him. At length, 
however, he yielded to the prayers of his wife, 
Cleopatra: he put the Curetes to flight, but he 
never returned home, for the Erinnys, who had 
heard the curse of his mother, overtook him. 
Such is the more ancient form of the legend, as 
we find it in Homer (JJ. ix.527, seq.). Inthe 
later traditions Meleager collects the heroes 
from all parts of Greece to join him in the 
hunt. Among others was the fair maiden 
Atalanta; but the heroes refused to hunt with 


Meleager. (From a painting at Pompeii.) 


her, until Meleager, who was in love with her, 
overcame their opposition, Atalanta gave the 
animal the first wound, and it was at length 
slain by Meleager. He presented the hide to 
Atalanta, but the sons of Thestius took it from 
her, whereupon Meleager in a rage slew them. 
This, however, wag the cause of his own death, 
which came to passin the following way. When 
he was seven days old the Moerae appeared, 
declaring that the boy would die as soon as the 


MELIA. 


their brother. Two of them, Gorge and Deianira, 


‘through the mediation of Dionysus, were not 


metamorphosed. (Apollod. i. 8, 2; Diod. iy. 
84; Hyg. Fab. 171; Anton. Lib. 2; Ov. Met. 
viii. 450, 581.) The story of the burning log is 


clearly not known to Homer, but is at least as 
The meta- 


old as Phrynichug (Paus. x. 31, 2). 
morphosis of the 
Meleagrides was 
mentioned by So- 
phocles, who said 
that amber came 
from their tears 
(Plin, xxxvii. 41). 
Some later tradi- 
tions make Ares 
the father of Me- 
leager (Oy. le. ; 
Hyg. l.c.). Me- 
leager is repre- 
sented in paint- 
ings and in seulp- 
ture (especially 
in the statues at 
Rome and Berlin) 
as a young man 
with a hunting 
spear and a dog 
by his side. A 
group by Scopas 
in the temple at 
Tegea is men- 
tioned by Pausa- 
nias (vill. 45, 4). 
The boar-hunt is 
a favourite sub- 
ject for sculp- 
tures in relief.— 
2. Son of Neo- 
ptolemus, a Ma- 
cedonian officer in the service of Alexander the 
Great. After the death of Alexander the Great 
(B.c. 823) Meleager resisted the claims of Per- 
diccas to the regency, and was eventually asso- 
ciated with the latter in this office. Shortly after- 


Meleager (Berlin). 


piece of wood which was burning on the hearth | wards, however, he was put to death by order of 


should be consumed. Althaea, upon hearing | Perdiccas. 


(Arrian, Am. i. 4, 20, iii. 11; Curt. 
x. 21-29.)—8, Son of Eucrates, 
the celebrated writer and col- 
lector of epigrams, was a native 
of Gadara in Palestine, and 
lived about B.c. 60. There are 
131 of his epigrams in the 
Greek Anthology. An account 
is given under PLANUDES. 

Mélétus or Melitus (MéAn- 
ros: MéAcros), an obscure tragic 
poet, but notorious .as one of 
the accusers of Socrates, was 
an Athenian, of the Pitthean 
demus. He is represented by 
Plato and Aristophanes and 


their scholiasts as a frigid and 


Althaea and the Fates. 


this, extinguished the firebrand, and concealed 
it ina chest. Meleager himself became inyul- 
nerable; but after he had killed the brothers 
of his mother, she lighted the piece of wood, 
and Meleager died. Althaea, too late repenting 
of what she had done, put an end to her‘ife; 
and Cleopatra died of grief. 
Meleager wept unceasingly after his death, 
until Artemis changed them into guinea-hens 


(ueAcaypldes), which were transferred to the | 


island of Leros. Even in this condition they 


(Zoega, Bassi rilievi, tav. 46.) 


| part in the affair. 
The sisters of | 


licentious poet, and a worthless 
and profligate man. In the 
accusation of Socrates it was Meletus who laid 
the indictment before the Archon Basileus ; 
but in reality he was the most insignificant of 
the accusers; and according to one account 
he was bribed by Anytus and Lycon to take 
Soon after the death of 
Socrates, the Athenians repented of their in- 
justice, and Meletus was stoned to death. (Plat. 
Apol. pp. 25, 26; Athen. p. 551; Diod. xiy. 37; 
Diog. Laért. ii. 43.) 

Vv Mélia (MeAla), anymph, daughter of Oceanus, 


mourned during a certain part of the year for’ became by Inachus the mother of Phoroneus 
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and Aegialeus or Pegeus; and by Silenus the 
mother of the centaur Pholus; and by Poseidon 
of Amycus. She was carried off by Apollo, and 
became by him the mother of Ismenius, and of 
the seer Tenerus. She was worshipped in the 
Ismenium, the sanctuary of Apollo, near Thebes. 
(Paus. ix. 10, 26; Strab. p. 413; Apollod. ii. 5, 
4). In the plural form, the Meliae or Meliades 
(MeAlou, MeArddes) are the nymphs who, along 
with the Gigantes and Hrinnyes, sprang from 
the drops of blood that fell from Uranus and 
were received by Gaea (Hes. Th. 187). 

Méliboea (MeAiBo.a: MeArBoevs). 1. .A town 
on the coast of Thessaly in Magnesia, between 
Mt. Ossa and Mt. Pelion, is said to have been 
built by Magnes, and to have been named 
Meliboea in honour of his wife (Hdt. vii. 188 ; 
Strab. p. 443). Itis mentioned by Homer (IJ. 
ii. 717) as belonging to the dominions of Philo- 
etetes, who is hence called by Virgil (Aen. iii. 
401) dua Meliboeus. It was celebrated for its 
purple dye (Lueret. 11. 499; Virg. den. v. 251). 
—2. A small island at the mouth of the river 
Orontes in Syria. 

Mélicertes. [Panarmon.] 

Melinno (MeAivyw), a lyric poetess of Locri 
in §. Italy who wrote the ode to Rome begin- 
ning Xalpé wo. ‘Péua, which has been wrongly 
ascribed to Erinna. She lived in the third 
century B.C. 

Mélissus (MéAicoos). 1. Of Samos, a Greek 
philosopher, the son of Ithagenes, was, accord- 
ing to the common account, the commander of 
the fleet opposed to Pericles, B.c. 440 (Plut. 
Per. 26). He belonged to the Hleatic school, 
and was apupil of Parmenides (Arist. de Xenoph. 
Gorg. et Meliss. 1).—2, A Latin grammarian 
and a comic poet, was a freedman of Maece- 
nas, and was entrusted by Augustus with the 
arrangement of the library in the portico of 
Octavia (Suet. Gramm. 21). 

Melita or Mélite (MeAity: MeAcraios, Meli- 
fensis). 1. (Malta), an island in the Medi- 
terranean sea, situated 58 miles from the 
nearest point of Sicily, and 179 miles from the 
nearest point of Africa. Its greatest length is 
173 miles, and its greatest breadth 93 miles. 
The island was first colonised by the Phoeni- 
cians, who used it as a place of refuge for their 
ships, on account of its excellent harbours. It 
afterwards passed into the hands of the Cartha- 
ginians, but was taken possession of by the 
Romans in the second Punic war, and annexed 
to the province of Sicily (Liv. xxi. 51), The 
Romans, however, appear to have neglected the 
island, and it is mentioned by Cicero as a fre- 
quent resort of pirates (Cic. Verr. iv. 46). It 
contained a town of the same name founded by 
the Carthaginians, and two celebrated temples, 
one of Juno on a promontory near the town, 
and another of Heracles in the SH. of the island. 
The inhabitants manufactured fine cloth, which 
was in much request at Rome. They also ex- 
ported a considerable quantity of honey; and 
from this island, according to some authorities, 
came the catuli Melitaei, the favourite lapdogs 
of the Roman ladies (Strab. p. 277; Athen. p. 
518); Pliny, iii, 151, believes that they came 
from the Adriatic island.—2, (Meleda), a small 
island in the Adriatic sea off the coast of Ilyria 
_ (Dalmatia), NW. of Epidaurus (Ptol. ii. 16, 14; 

Plin. iii, 141).—8, A demus in Attica, which also 
formed part of the city of Athens, was situated 
S. of the inner Ceramicus, and probably in- 
cluded the hill of the Museum. One of the 
gates of Athens was called the Melitian gate, 
because it led to this demus. [See p. 142.)—4. 
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A lake in Aetolia near the mouth of the Ache- 
lous, belonging to the territory of the town 
Oeniadae. 

Melitaea, Melitéa or Melitia (MeArtala, Me- 
Alrea, MeAitia : MeArtaseds), a town of Thes- 
saly, in Phthiotis, on the N. slope of Mt. Othrys, 
and near the river Enipeus. It is said to have 
been called Pyrrha in more ancient times, and 
the tomb of Hellen, son of Deucalion, was in 
its market-place (Thuc. iv. 78; Strab. p. 482). 

MElité (MeAirn), a nymph, one of the Nereids 
(Il. xviii, 42; Hes. Th. 246). 

Meéliténé (MeAryvf), a district of Hastern 
Cappadocia, celebrated for its fertility. The 
town Melitene (Malatia) stood near the Bu- 
phrates at the junction of roads leading from 
Pontus to Mesopotamia and from Cappadocia 
to Amida in Armenia (Strab. p. 537; Tac. Ann. 
xv. 26; Procop. de Aed. iii. 4). It was the 
station of the Twelfth Legion (ulminata) 
after 70 4.D., and in the later division of pro- 
vinces was the capital of Armenia Secunda. In 
A.D. 577 the Romans defeated Chosroes near it. 

Mélito (MeAitwyv), bishop of Sardes in the 
reign of M. Aurelius. (Dict. of Christ. Biogr.) 

Mella or Mela (Melia), a river in Gallia 
Transpadana, flowing by Brixia and falling into 
the Ollius (Catull. 77, 33; Verg. Georg. iv. 278). 

Mellaria. 1. A town of the Bastuli in His- 
pania Baetica between Belon and Calpe, on the 
road from Gades to Malaca (Plut. Sertor. 12; 
Strab. p. 140; Ptol. ii. 4,6; Plin. iti, 7).—2 A 
town in the same province, considerably N. of 
the former, on the road from Corduba to 
Emerita (Plin. iii. 14). 

Melodinum (Melwn), a town of the Senones 
in Gallia Lugdunensis, on an island of the Se- 
quana (Seine), and on the road from Agendicum 
to Lutetia Parisiorum (Caes. B. G. vii. 58). 

Mélos (MjAos: MfAwos: Milo), an island in 
the Aegaean sea, and the most westerly of the 
group of the Cyclades, whence it was called 
Zephyria by Aristotle (Plin. iy. 70). Ibis about 
seventy miles N. of the coast of Crete, and 
sixty-five H. of the coast of Peloponnesus. Its 
length is about fourteen miles from E. to W., 
and its breadth about eight miles. It contains 
on the N. a deep bay, which forms an excellent 
harbour, and on which was situated a town, 
bearing the same name as the island. The 
island is of volcanic origin; it contains hot 
springs and mines of sulphur and alum (Athen. 
p- 43; Plin. xxxy. 174). Its soil is very fertile, 
and it produced in antiquity, as it does at pre- 
sent, abundance of corn, oil, wine, &c. It was 
first colonised by the Phoenicians, who are said 
to have called it Byblus or Byblis, after the 
Phoenician town Byblus. It was afterwards 
colonised by Lacedaemonians, or at least by 
Dorians; and consequently in the Peloponnesian 
war it embraced the side of Sparta. (Hdt. viii. 
48; Thue. v. 84-116; Diod. xii. 80; Strab. p. 
484.) In B.c. 426 the Athenians made an un-~ 
successful attack upon the island; but in 416 
they obtained possession of the town after a. 
siege of several months, killed all the adult 
males, sold the women and children as slaves, 
and peopled the island by an Athenian colony. 
—Melos was the birthplace of Diagoras, the 
atheist, whence Aristophanes calls Socrates also 
the Melian (Nwb. 830). The ‘Venus of Milo,’ 
now in the Louyre, was found here in 1820. 

Melpoméné. [Musaz.] 

Memini, a people in Gallia Narbonensis, on 
the W. bank of the Durentia, whose chief town 
was Carpentoracte (Carpentras). 

Memmia Gens, a plebeian gens at Rome, 
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whose members do not occur in history before 
B.C. 178. They pretended to be descended 
from the Trojan Mnestheus (Virg. Aen. v. 117). 

Memmius. 1. C., tribune of the plebs B. c. 
111, was an ardent opponent of the oligarchical 
party at Rome during the Jugurthine war. 
Among the nobles impeached-by Memmius were 
L. Calpurnius Bestia and M. Aemilius Scaurus. 
Memmius was slain by the mob of Saturninus 
and Glaucia, while a candidate for the consul- 
ship in 100 (Cic. Cat. iv. 2; Appian, B. C.i.32; 
Sall. Jug. 27-34). —2. C. Memmius Gemellus, 
tribune of the plebs 66, curule aedile €0, and 
praetor 58. He belonged at that time to the 
Senatorian party, since he impeached P. Vati- 
nius, opposed P. Clodius, and was vehement in 
his invectives against Julius Caesar. But be- 
fore he competed for the consulship, 54, he had 
been reconciled to Caesar, who supported him 
with all his interest. Memmius, however, again 
offended Caesar by revealing a certain coalition 
with his opponents at the comitia. He was im- 
peached for ambitus, and, receiving no aid from 
Caesar, withdrew from Rome to Mytilene, where 
he was living in the year of Cicero’s procon- 
sulate. Memmius married Fausta, a daughter 
of the dictator Sulla, whom he divorced after 
having by her at least one son, C. Memmius. 
[No. 3.] He was eminent both in literature and 
in eloquence. Lucretius dedicated his poem, 
De Rerum Natura, to him. He was a man of 
profligate character, and wrote indecent poems 
(Plut. Lucull. 87; Cic. ad Att. i. 18, iv. 15-18, 
ad Fam. xiii. 1-3; Plin. Hp. v.38; Ov. Trist. 
ii. 433; Gell. xix. 9).—8. C. Memmius, son of 
the preceding, was tribune of the plebs 54, when 
he prosecuted A. Gabinius for malversation in 
his province of Syria, and Domitius Calvinus 
for ambitus at his consular comitia. Memmius 
was stepson of T. Annius Milo who married his 
mother, Fausta, after her divorce. He wasconsul 
suffectus 34 (Val. Max. viii.1, 3; Dio Cass. xlix. 
42; Cic. ad Q. Fr. iii. 2)—4. P. Memmius 
Regulus, consul suffectus A.D. 81, afterwards 
praefect of Macedonia and Achaia. He was the 
husband of Lollia Paulina, and was compelled 
by Caligula to divorceher. (Tac. Anm, xii. 28; 
Suet. Cal. 25; Dio Cass. lix. 12.) 

Memnon (Méuywy). 1. The beautiful son of 
Tithonus and Eos (Aurora), and brother of 
Emathion. He does not belong to the Iliad, 
but is mentioned in the Odyssey as the hand- 
somest of mortals and as the slayer of Anti- 
lochus (Od. iv. 187, xi. 522), Assonof the Dawn 
he comes in all variations of the myth from the 
land of the sun; but this is placed sometimes 
in the extreme south, sometimes in the east. 
Memnon is brought into the Trojan story by 
Arctinus in his Aethiopis: he was a prince of 
the Ethiopians, who came to the assistance of 
his uncle Priam, for Tithonus and Priam were 
half-brothers, both being sons of Laomedon by 
different mothers. He came to the war in 
armour made for him by Hephaestus, and slew 
Antilochus, the son of Nestor, but was himself 
slain by Achilles, after a long and fierce combat. 
While the two heroes were fighting, Zeus 
weighed their fates, and the scale containing 
Memnon’s sank. (Quint. Smyrn. i.; Dict. Cret. 
iv. 2,3; cf. Pind. Pyth. vi. 81, Ol. ii. 88, Nem. 
il. 68, vi. 50.) Details have been added by a 
succession of poets. The mother of Memnon 
was inconsolable at his death. She wept for 
him every morning; and the dew-drops of the 
morning are the tears of Kos. To soothe the 
grief of his mother, Zeus caused a number of 
birds to issue out of the funeral pile on which 
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the body of Memnon was burning, which, after 
flying thrice around the burning pile, divided 
into two separate companies, which fought so 
fiercely, that half of them fell down upon the 
ashes of the hero, and thus formed a funeral 
sacrifice for him. These birds were called 
Memnonides, and, according to a story current 
on the Hellespont, they visited every year the 
tomb of the hero. At the entreaties of Hos, 
Zeus conferred immortality upon Memnon (Oy. 
Met. xiii. 576-622; Serv. ad Aen. i. 493, 755; 
Paus. x. 81, 2)—The weighing of the fates, 
which recalls the Homeric weighing of the fates 
of Hector and Achilles (IJ. xxii. 209), gave the 
name to the ¥Yuyooracta of Aeschylus, in which 
the mothers of the two heroes stand on either 
side each entreating for her son (Plut. de Aud. 
Poét. 17; Pollux, iv. 130). There are besides 
various traditions belonging to different 
countries as to the country whence Memnon 
came, and the place and manner of his burial. 
Ctesias says that Memnon was sent by the king 
of Assyria to aid his feudatory Priam, while 
the Egyptians said that he had come directly 
from Egypt (Diod. ii. 22), The stories are harmo- 
nised in alater tradition which makes Memnon 
come from Ethiopia and Egypt to Susa (where 
he built the citadel called Memnoniwm) and 
thence to Troy (Paus. x. 81; ef. Hdt. vy. 58, vii. 
151). The body of Memnon was saved from 
dishonour and borne away for burial, like that 
of Sarpedon in Il. xvi. 667. In the play of 
Aeschylus Eos herself, by a mechanical contriy- 
ance, was shown bearing it away (Poll. iv. 130); 
in’another account itis wafted to its grave near 
the Aesepus by the winds (Quint. Smyrn. ii. 
549); in another, the Ethiopians themselves 
carry it home to Tithonus (Diod. ii. 22). Tombs 
of Memnon were shown in Egypt, on the banks 
of the Phrygian Aesepus, and at Paltus on the 
Syrian coast (Strab. pp. 587, 728). It must re- 
main a matter of doubt how far the connexion 
of the myth with different places may have 
been due to accidental similarity of local names. 
At Susa, for instance, it is certain that the 
acropolis was called rd Meuydviov, and it is pos- 
sible that the story may have been subsequently 
attwched to it. The most famous of all the tra- 
ditions is that which represented a colossal 
statue near Thebes as the figure of Memnon the 
son of Hos. The statue is really that of Amen- 
hotep III. (or Amenophis), who reigned in the 
eighteenth dynasty, about 1430 8.c. It was placed 
there beside another statue of Thi, the wife of 
Amenhotep, and a Mesopotamian princess, and 
was the work of a royal architect and minister, 
who bore the same name as his master; at some 
time or other it began to give forth a musical 
note when it was touched by the rising sun—ex- 
plained by modern writers as due to ‘ the sudden 
change of temperature creating currents of air, 
which pressed through crevices of the stone 
and caused a melancholy singing note.’ It may 
have been an attempt to account for it, and some 
likeness in the name, which attached the story 
of Memnon bewailed by his mother the Dawn 
to this statue: not, howeyer, as it appears, at a 
very early date. The name 7d Meuvdvioy had 
been applied when Strabo visited the place and 
heard the musical note (not recorded before his 
time), though he does not definitely state the 
vocal statue to be Memnon’s. A little later it 
is frequently alluded to as Memnon’s statue 
(Plin. xxxvi. 58; Tac. Ann. ii. 613 Juv. xv. 5; 
Lucian, Tow. 27). Pausanias (i. 42) in describ- 
ing it notices correctly that the Egyptians them- 
selves called it the statue, not of Memnon, but 
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of Phamenoph (z.e. Amenophis). On the statue 
were inscribed also verses by visitors, mostly of 
the first and second cent. A.D. (C. I. G. 4738). 
Herodotus (ii. 106) mentions with disapproval 
a conjecture that a monument between Smyrna 
and Ephesus (really Hittite: see p. 218,b) was 
'a figure of Memnon. It may be noted:-as a 
curious coincidence that the recently-discovered 
correspondence of Amenhotep III. and IV. 
shows that they were intimately connected by 
alliance and by marriage with kings of Babylon, 
Assyria, and Mesopotamia, and also with the 
prince of a country apparently near Paltus in 
Syria. In art the weighing of the fates of 
Memnon and Achilles is a favourite subject for 
vase paintings, as is also the bearing of the body 
of the dead Memnon: in some he is carried by 
Eos; in one, like Sarpedon, by Death and Sleep. 
—2. A native of Rhodes, joined Artabazus, 
satrap of Lower Phrygia, who had married his 
sister, in his revolt against Darius Ochus. 
When fortune deserted the insurgents they fled 
to the court of Philip. Mentor, the brother of 
Memnon, being high in favour with Darius, 
interceded on behalf of Artabazus and Memnon, 
who were pardoned and again received into 
favour. On the death of Mentor, Memnon, who 
possessed great military skill and experience, 
succeeded him in his authority, which extended 
over all the W. coast of Asia Minor (about B. c. 
336). When Alexander invaded Asia, Memnon 
defended Halicarnassus against Alexander, until 
it was no longer possible to hold out. He then 
collected an army and a fleet, with the design of 
carrying the war into Greece, but died at Myti- 
lene in 333, before he could carry his plan into 
execution. His death was an irreparable loss 
to the Persian cause; for several Greek states 
were prepared to join him, had he carried the 
war into Greece. (Arrian, An. i. 12-23, ii. 1; 
Diod. xvi. 34, 52, xvii. 18-21.)—3, A native of 
Heraclea Pontica, wrote a large work on the 
history of that city. Of how many books it 
consisted we do not know. Photius had read 
from the ninth to the sixteenth inclusive, of 
which portion he has made a tolerably copious 
abstract. The first eight books he had not read, 
and he speaks of other books after the sixteenth. 
The ninth book began with an account of the 
tyrant Clearchus, the disciple of Plato and Iso- 
crates, and the sixteenth book came down to the 
time of Julius Caesar, after the latter had ob- 
tained the supreme power. The work was prob- 
ably written in the time of Augustus, and cer- 
tainly not later than the time of Hadrian or the 
Antonines. The Excerpta of Photius are pub- 
lished separately, by Orelli, Lips. 1816. 

Memnonium. [Memnon.] 

Memphis (Méugis, Mévp: O. T. Moph: Mep- 
olrns, Memphites; in Egyptian Men-rufer, ‘the 
good abode’; Menf and Metrahenny, Ru.), a 
great city of Egypt which stood on the left 
(W.) bank of the Nile, about ten miles above 
the pyramids of Jizeh, near the N. limit of the 
Heptanomis, or Middle Egypt, a nome of which 
(Meudirns) was named after the city. It was 
connected by canals with the lakes of Moeris 
and Mareotis. It was the chief seat of the 
worship of Ptah (whom the Greeks identified 
with Hephaestus). It was of unknown an- 
tiquity, its foundation being ascribed to Menes, 
and was the capital of the third, fifth, seventh 
and eighth dynasties. It ranked during the 
great period of Thebes as second only to that 
city, and after the downfall of Thebes re- 
mained the wealthiest and most important city 
of Egypt (though it was partially destroyed by 
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Cambyses in B.c. 524) until Alexandria super-, 
seded it. In the time of its splendour it is said 
to have been 150 stadia in circumference, and 
half a day’s journey in every direction. Of the 
splendid buildings with which it was adorned, 
the chief were the palace of the Pharaohs; the 
temple-palace of the god-bull Apis; the temple 
of Serapis, with its avenue of sphinxes, now 
covered by the sand of the desert; and the 
temple of Ptah. (Hdt. ii. 99,114, 186, 158, 154; 
Diod. i. 50; Strab. pp. 803-817.) 

Menaenum or Menae (Menenius Cic., Mena- 
ninus Plin., but on coins Menaenus ; Mzneo), a 
town on the E. coast of Sicily, 8S. of Hybla, the 
birthplace and residence of the Sicel chief 
Ducetius, who was long a formidable enemy of 
the Greek cities in Sicily. [DuczrTrus.] On his 
fall the town lost all its importance. (Diod. xi. 
78, 88, 90; Cic. Vern. iii. 22, 42). 

Ménalippus. [Mzxanrervus.] 

Ménander (Mévavdpos), of Athens, the most 
distinguished poet of the New Comedy, was 
the son of Diopithes and Hegesistrate, and 
fiourished in the time of the successors of 
Alexander. He was born B.c. 342. His father, 
Diopithes, commanded the Athenian forces on 
the Hellespont in the year of his son’s birth. 
Alexis, the comic poet, was the uncle of Me- 
nander, on the father’s side; and we may 
naturally suppose that the young Menander 
derived from his uncle his taste for the comic 
drama, and was instructed by him in its rules 
of composition. His character must have been 
greatly influenced by his intimacy with Theo- 
phrastus and Epicurus, of whom the former 
was his teacher and the latter his intimate 
friend. His taste and sympathies were alto- 
gether with the philosophy of Hpicurus; and 
in an epigram he declared that ‘as Themisto- 
cles rescued Greece from slavery, so Kpicurus 
from unreason.’ From Theophrastus, on the 
other hand, he must have derived much of that 
skill in the discrimination of character which 
weso much admire ; 
in the Characteres 
of the philosopher, 
and which formed 
the great charm of 
the comedies of 
Menander.. Of the 
actual events of 
his life we. know 
but little. He en- 
joyed the friend- 
ship of Demetrius 
Phalereus, whose 
attention was first 
drawn to him by 
admiration of his 
works. Ptolemy, 
the son of Lagus, 
was also one of his admirers; and he invited 
the poet to his court at Alexandria; but 
Menander seems to have declined the prof- 
fered honour. He died at Athens 8.0. 291, at 
the age of fifty-two, and is said to have been 
drowned while swimming in the harbour of 
Piraeus. Notwithstanding Menander’s fame as 
a poet, his public dramatic career was not 
eminently successful ; for, though he composed 
upwards of 100 comedies, he only gained the 
prize eight times. His preference for vivid 
delineation of character instead of coarse jest- 
ing may have been the reason why he was not 
so great a favourite with the common people as 
his principal rival, Philemon, who is said, 
moreover, to have used unfair means of ates 
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ing popularity. Menander appeais to have 


borne the popular neglect very lightly, in the’ 


consciousness of his superiority ; and once, when 
he happened to meet Philemon, he is said to 
have asked him, ‘Pray, Philemon, do you not 
blush when you gain a victory over me?’ The 
neglect of Mcenander’s contemporaries hag been 
amply compensated by his posthumous fame. 
His comedies retained their place on the stage 
down to the time of Plutarch, and the unani- 
mous consent of antiquity placed him at the 
head of the New Comedy, and on an equality 
with the great masters of the various kinds of 
poetry. It is clear that in the New Comedy 
Menander had much more scope for an inge- 
nious plot than was attainable in the older 
comedy: in the first place, because it was no 
longer a political pasquinade attacking known 
persons, under real or feigned names, but a 
picture of social life,in which the characters 
were typical, and whatever satire was used was 
directed at manners, not at persons; and 
secondly, the Chorus, which was an impedi- 
ment to the plot, was abandoned. Menander 
seems to have been skilful in the invention and 
development of his story—usually an intrigue 
or love-story—clever in his character-drawing, 
polished and witty in his dialogue. His come- 
dies were imitated by the Roman dramatists, by 
Plautus in the Bacchides, Stichus, and Poe- 
nulus, and still more by Terence, who was little 
more than a translator of Menander. But we 
cannot form from any one play of Terence a 

- fair notion of the corresponding play of Menan- 
der, as the Roman poet frequently compressed 
two of Menander’s plays into one by what was 
called Contaminatio. Of Menander’s comedies 
only fragments are extant, edited by Meineke, 
in Fragm. Comic. Graec. 

Menapii, a powerful people in the N. of 
Gallia Belgica, originally dwelt on both banks 
of the Rhine, but were afterwards driven out of 
their possessions on the right bank by the 
Usipetes and Tenchteri, and inhabited only the 
left bank near its mouth, and W. of the Mosa 
(Caes. B.G. ii. 4, iv. 4, 22, 88; Tac. Hist. iv. 28 ; 
Strab. pp. 194,199). Their country was covered 
with forests and swamps. They had a fortress 
near the Mosa called Castellum Menapiorum 
(Cassel, a little N. of Hazebrouck). 

Ménas (Myvas), also called Ménodorus (Mnvé- 
dwpos) by Appian, a freedman of Pompey the 
Great, was one of the principal commanders of 
the fleet of Sext. Pompey in his war against 
Octavian and Antony, B.c. 40. In 39 he tried 
in vain to dissuade his master from concluding 
a peace with Octavian and Antony; and, at an 
entertainment given to them by Sextus on 
board his ship at Misenum, Menas suggested to 
him to cut the cables of the vessel, and, running 
it out to sea, despatch both his rivals. The 
treacherous proposal, however, was rejected by 
Pompey. (Dio Cass. xJviii. 30, 86-45; Appian, 
B. G. v. 56, 66, 70-73; Plut. Ant. 32; Vell. 
Pat. ii. 73, 77.) On the breaking out of the 
war again in 88, Menas deserted Pompey and 
went over to Octavian. In 86 he returned to 
his old master’s service; but in the course of 
the same year he again played the deserter, 
and joined Octavian. In 385 he accompanied 
Octavian in the Pannonian campaign, and was 
slain at the siege of Siscia. (Dio Cass. xlviii. 54, 
xlix. 1, 837; App. B. C. vy. 77-101; Suet. Awg. 
74.) According to the old scholiasts, this 
Menas is the person so vehemently attacked by 
Horace in his fourth Epode. It is difficult to 
reconcile with this Horace’s description of the 
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person attacked in the Epode as ‘tribunus 
militum.’ There is less difficulty in accepting 
the tradition that the fickleness of Menas is 
alluded toin Od. iii. 3, 16. 

Mendé or Mendae (Mévdn: Mevdaios), a town 
on the W. coast of the Macedonian peninsula 
Pallene and on the Thermaic gulf, was a colony 
of the Eretrians, and was celebrated for its 
wine. It was for some time a place of consider- 
able importance, but was ruined by the foun- 
dation of Cassandria. (Hdt. vii. 123; Thue. iy. 
123, 180; Paus. x. 5,27; Livy. xxxi. 45.) 

Mendes (Mévdns: Mevdjoios: Ru. near Ma- 
tarieh), » considerable city of the Delta of 
Egypt, on the 8. side of the lake of Tanis 
(Menzaleh), and on the bank of one of the 
lesser arms of the Nile, named after it 
Mevdho.ov ordéua: the seat of the worship of 
the sacred ram Mendes, whose worship the 
Greeks connected with that of Pan. Mendes 
became the capital of the 29th and 30th dynas- 
ties. (Hat. ii. 42, 46; Diod.i. 84; Strab. p. 802.) 

Ménécles (MevexAjs). 1. Of Alabanda, a 
celebrated rhetorician. He and his brother 
Hierocles taught rhetoric at Rhodes, where the 
orator M. Antonius heard them, about B.c. 94 
(Cic. Brut. 95, 825, de Or. ii. 23; Strab. p. 
661).—2. A historian of Barce mentioned by 
Athenaeus, p. 184. ; 

Ménécrates (Mevexpdrns). 1, A Syracusan 
physician at the court of Philip, king of Mace- 
don, B.c. 859-836. He made himself ridiculous 
by calling himself ‘Jupiter,’ and assuming 
divine honours. There is a tale that he was 
invited one day by Philp to a magnificent 
entertainment, where the other guests were 
sumptuously fed, while he himself had nothing 
but incense and libations, as not being subject 
to the human infirmity of hunger. He was at 
first pleased with his reception, but afterwards 
perceiving the joke, and finding that no more 
substantial food was offered him, he left the 
party in disgust. (Athen. p. 289; Ael. V. H. xii. 
51.)—2. Tiberius Claudies Menecrates, a 
physician mentioned by Galen, composed more 
than 150 medical works, of which only a few 
fragments remain. 

Ménédémus (Mevédyy0s), a Greek philosopher, 
was a native of Eretria, and though of noble 
birth was poor, and worked. for a livelihood 
either as a builder or as a tent-maker. Accord- 
ing to one story he seized the opportunity 
afforded by his being sent.on some military 
service to Megara, to hear Plato, and aban- 
doned the army to addict himself to philosophy ; 
but it may be questioned whether he was old 
enough to have heard Plato. According to 
another story, he and his friend Asclepiades 
got their livelihood as millers, working during 
the night, that they might have leisure for 
philosophy in the day (Athen. p. 168). The two 
friends afterwards became disciples of Stilpo at 
Megara. From Megara: they went to Elis, and 
placed themselves ‘under the instruction of 
some disciples of Phaedo. On his retum to 
Eretria Menedemus established a school of 
philosophy, which was called the Eretrian.. He 
did not, however, confine himself to philo- 
sophical pursuits, but took an active part in the 
political affairs of his native city, and came to 
be the leading man in the state. He went on 
various embassies to Lysimachus, Demetrius, 
and others; but being suspected of the 
treacherous intention of betraying Eretria into 
the power of Antigonus, he quitted his native 
city secretly, and took refuge with Antigonus 
in Asia. Here he starved himself to death in 
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the 74th year of his age, probably about B.c. 
277. (Diog. Laért. ii. 125-144; Strab. p. 393.) 
Of the philosophy of Menedemus little is known, 
except that it closely resembled that of the 
Megarian school. [Eucuiuxs, No. 2. 
| Ménélai, or -us, Portus (MeveAdios Aiuny, 
Mevédaos: Marsa-Toubrouk, or Ras-el- 
Milhr?), an ancient city on the coast of 
Marmarica, in N. Africa, founded, according to 
tradition, by Menelaus. It is remarkable as 
the place where Agesilaus died. (Hat. ii. 119; 
Strab. pp. 40, 888; Nep. Ages. 8.) 

Ménelaium. [THERapaz.] ; 

Ménélaus (MevéAaos, MevéAews, or MevéAas). 
1. Son of Plisthenes or Atreus, and younger 
brother of Agamemnon, His early life is 
related under AGAMmEMNon. He was king of 
Lacedaemon, and married to the beautiful 
Helen, by whom he became the father of Her- 
mione. When Helen had been carried off by 
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Menelaus and Helen. (Millingen, Anc. Uned. Mon. pl. 32.) 


Paris, Menelaus and Odysseus sailed to Troy in 
order to demand her restitution. Menelaus 
was hospitably treated by Antenor, but the 
journey was of no avail; and the Trojan Anti- 
machus even advised his fellow-citizens to kill 
Menelaus and Odysseus (7. xi. 139). Thereupon 
Menelaus and his brother Agamemnon resolved 
to march against Troy with all the forces that 
Greece could muster. In the Trojan war 
Menelaus was under the special protection of 
Hera and Athene, and distinguished himself by 
his bravery in battle (Il. ii. 581, iv. 8, 129, v. 
50, 576, xiii. 614). He killed many illustrious 
Trojans, and would have slain Paris also in 
single combat, had not the latter been carried 
off by Aphrodite in a cloud (Zl. iii. and iy.). 
Menelaus was one of the heroes concealed in 

the wooden horse; and as soon as Troy was 
_ taken he and Odysseus hastened to the house 
of Deiphobus, who had married Helen after the 
death of Paris, and put him to death in a bar- 
barous manner (Od. iv. 280, viii. 518; Verg. Aen. 
vi. 523). Menelaus is said to haye been secretly 
introduced into the chamber of Deiphobus by 
Helen, who thus became reconciled to her 
‘former husband. He was among the first that 
sailed away from Troy, accompanied by his 
wife Helen and Nestor; but he was eight years 
wandering about the shores of the Mediterra- 
nean and in Egypt, before he reached home 
(Od. iii. 276-812, iv. 125, 228; cf. Hat. ii. 113, 

116; Paus, x, 25 2 Strab. p. 801). He ar- 
\ 
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rived at Sparta on the very day on which 
Orestes was engaged in burying Clytaemnestra 
and Aegisthus (Od. iv. 865). Henceforward he 
lived with Helen at Sparta im peace and 
wealth, and his palace shone in its splendour 
like the sun oy the moon. When Telemachus 
visited Sparta to inquire after his father, 
Menelaus was solemnising the marriage of his 
daughter Hermione with Neoptolemus, and of 
his son Megapenthes with a daughter of 
Alector (Od. iv. 1-80; Paus. iii. 14, 6). In the 
Homeric poems Menelaus is described as a 
man of an athletic figure; he spoke little, but 
what he said was always impressive; he was 
brave and courageous, but milder than Aga- 
memnon, intelligent and hospitable. According 
to the prophecy of Proetus in the Odyssey 
(iv. 561), Menelaus and Helen were not to-die, 
but the gods were to conduct them to Elysium : 
for Helen was the daughter and Menelaus the 
son-in-law of Zeus. Menelaus was worshipped 
as a hero at Therapne, where his tomb and that 
of Helen were shown. Respecting the tale that 
Helen never went to Troy, but was detained in 
Egypt, see Hritrnsa. [For the conjectural 
history of the rule of the Pelopidae in the 
Peloponnesus see Mycrnar and Trryns; and 
for the Trojan war see Trosa.]—2. Son of 
Lagus, and brother of Ptolemy Soter, held 
possession of Cyprus for his brother, but was 
defeated and driven out of the island by Deme- 
trius Poliorcetes, B.c. 306 (Diod. xx. 21-53; 
Plut. Demetr. 15-17).—8. A Greek mathemati- 
cian, a native of Alexandria, the author of an 
extant treatise in three books, on the Sphere. 
He made astronomical observations at Rome in 
the first year of the emperor Trajan, A.D. 98. 

Ménélaus (MevéAaos), a city of Lower Egypt, 
on the Canopic branch of the Nile, named after 
the brother of Ptolemy the son of Lagus. It 
was made the capital of the district between 
the lakes of Moeris and Mareotis (vouds Meve- 
Aairns). (Strab. pp. 801, 803.) 

Ménénius Lanatus. 1. Agrippa, consul, 
B.C. 503, conquered the Sabines. It was owing to 
his mediation that the first great rupture 
between the patricians and plebeians, when the 
latter seceded to the Sacred Mount, was brought 
to a happy and peaceful termination in 493; 
and it was upon this occasion he is said to have 
related to the plebeians his well-known fable of 
the belly and the members (Liv. ii. 16, 82; 
Dionys. v. 44, 49).—2. T., consul 477, was de- 
feated by the HKtruscans. He had previously 
allowed the Fabii to be destroyed by the 
Etruscans, although he might have assisted 
them with his army. For this act of treachery 
he was brought to trial by the tribunes and 
condemned to pay a fine. He took his punish- 
ment so much to heart, that he shut himself up 
in the house and died of grief. (Liv. ii. 51 
Dionys. ix. 18-27 ; Gell. xviii. 21,) 

Ménes or Ména (Mjv7s), first king of Egypt, 
according to tradition. Herodotus records of 
him that he built Memphis on a piece of ground 
which he had rescued from the river by turning 
it from its former course, and erected therein a 
magnificent temple to Hephaestus (Ptah). 
Diodorus tells us that he introduced into 
Egypt the worship of the gods and the practice 
of sacrifices, as well as a luxurious style of 
living. His date is placed at 4000-4500 B.c. (Hdt, 
ii. 4, 99; Diod. i. 43, 45, 89; Plut. Is. et Os. 8.) 

Menesthéi Portus (Pwerto de S. Maria), a 
harbour in Hispania Baetica, not far from 
Gades, with an oracle of Menestheus, who is 
said to have settled in Spain (Strab. p. 140), 
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Ménestheus (MeveoOeds). 1, Son of Peteos, 
an Athenian king, who led the Athenians against 
Troy. With the assistance of the Tyndarids, he is 
said to have driven Theseus from his kingdom, 
but-to have been afterwards expelled by the 
Theseids and to have died in Spain. (JJ. ii. 552, 
iv. 827; Paus. i. 17, 6, ii. 25, 6; Plut. hes. 32; 
Strab. p. 140.)—2. Son of Iphicrates, the famous 
Athenian general, by the daughter of Cotys, 
king of Thrace. He married the daughter of 
Timotheus; and in 856 was chosen commander 
in the Social war, his father and his father-in- 
law being appointed to aid him with their 
counsel and experience. They were all three 
impeached by their colleague, CHarzs, for 
alleged misconduct and treachery in the cam- 
paign; but Iphicrates and Menestheus were 
acquitted. (Nep. Iph. 8, Tim. 8; Diod. xvi. 21.) 

éninx or Lotophagitis, aft. Girba (Mjyyé, 
Awropayitis, Awtopaywy vicos: Jerbah), a 
considerable island, close to the coast of Africa 
Propria, at the SH. extremity of the Lesser 
Syrtis, with two cities, Meninx (Menaz) on the 
NE., and Girba, or Gerra, on the SW. It was 
the birthplace of the emperors Vibius Gallus 
and Volusianus. (Strab. pp. 25, 128, 157, 834; 
Aurel. Vict. Hp. 81.) 

Ménippé (Mevinmy), daughter of Orion and 
sister of Metioche. These two sisters put 
themselves to death in order to propitiate the 
two Hrinnyes who had visited Aonia with a 
plague. They were metamorphosed by Perse- 
phone and Hades into comets, and the Aonians 
erected to them a sanctuary near Orchomenos. 
(Ov. Met. xiii. 685; Ant. Lib. 25.) 

Ménippus (Méwmmos).—1. Usurped the rule 
of Oreus in Euboea, with the aid of Philip of 
Macedon (Dem. de Cor. pp. 248, 252; Diod. xvi. 
74).—2. An officer of Philip V. of Macedon 
(Liv. xxvii. 82, xxviii. 5: Pol. x. 42).—8. An 
envoy from Antiochus to Rome; afterwards 
incited and aided the Aetolians in their war 
with Rome (Liv. xxxiv. 57, xxxv. 82, 50).—4. 
A Cynic philosopher, and originally a slave, was 
a native of Gadarain Coele-Syria. He seems to 
have been a hearer of Diogenes, and flourished 
about B.c. 60. He amassed great wealth as a 
usurer, but was cheated out of it all, and com- 
mitted suicide. We are told that he wrote 
nothing serious, but that his books were full of 
jests; whence it would appear that he was one 
of those Cynic philosophers who threw all their 
teaching into a satirical form. In this character 
he is several times introduced by Lucian. His 
works are lost; but we have considerable frag- 
ments of Varro’s Saturae Menippeae, written 
in imitation of Menippus. (Diog. Laért. ii. 99, 
vi. 101.) 

Mennis, a city of Adiabene, in Assyria, only 
mentioned by Curtius (v. 1). 

Ménodddtus (Mnvddoros), a physician of Nico- 
media in Bithynia, who was a pupil of 
Antiochus of Laodicea, and tutor to Herodotus 
of Tarsus; he belonged to the medieal sect of 
the Empirici, and lived probably about the 
beginning of the second century after Christ. 

Ménoeceus (Mevoixeds). 1, A Theban, grand- 
son of Pentheus, and father. of Hipponome, 
Jocasta, and Creon (Eur. Phoen. 10; Apollod. 
ii. 4, 5).—2, Grandson of the former, and son of 
Creon. He put an end to his life because Tire- 
sias had declared that his death would bring 
victory to his country, when the seven Argive 
heroes marched against Thebes. His tomb was 
at Thebes near the Neitian gate. (Eur. Phoen. 
768, 930; Paus. ix. 25; Apollod. iii. 6, 7.) 

akenoetius (Mevolrios). 1, Son of Iapetus 
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and Clymene or Asia, and brother of Atlas, 
Promethus, and Epimetheus. He was killed by 
Zeus with a flash of lightning, in the battle 
with the Titans, and was hurled into Tartarus. 
(Hes. Lh. 507; Apollod. i. 2, 8.).—2. Son of 
Actor and Aegina, husband of Polymele or 
Sthenele, and father of Patroclus, who is hence 
called Menoetiades. Menoetius fled with the 
young Patroclus, who had slain the son of Am- 
phidamas, to Peleus in Phthia, and had him edu- 
cated there. (Il. xi. 770, xxiii. 85; Strab. p. 425.) 

Ménon (Mévwy)—1. A noble of Pharsalus 
in Thessaly who aided the Athenians at Hion 
(Thue. ii, 22, iv. 102; Dem. c¢. Arist. pp. 686, 
687).—2. A Thessalian adventurer, was one of 
the generals of the Greek mercenaries in the 
army of Cyrus the Younger when the latter 
marched into Upper Asia against his brother 
Artaxerxes, B.c. 401. After the death of Cyrus 
he was apprehended along with the other 
Greek generals by Tissaphernes, and was put to 
death by lingering tortures, which lasted for a 
whole year. His character is drawn in the 
blackest colours by Xenophon. He is the same 
as the Menon introduced in the dialogue of 
Plato which bears his name, (Xen. An. i. 1, 10, 
ii. 6, 21; Diod. xiv. 19, 27.) 

Mens, a personification of mind, worshipped 
by the Romans, had a sanctuary on the Capitol. 

Mentésa (Mentesanus), surnamed Bastia, 
a town of the Oretani in Hispania Tarraconen- 
sis, on the road from Castulo to Carthago Nova 
(Liv. xxvi. 17; Ptol. ii. 6, 59). 

Mentor (Méyrwp). 1. Son of Alcimus and 
faithful friend of Odysseus, frequently mentioned 
in the Odyssey (ii. 226, ili. 18, xxiv. 445).—2. 
A Greek of Rhodes, who, with his brother 
Memnon, rendered active assistance to Arta- 
bazus. When the latter found himself com- 
pelled to take refuge at the court of Philip, 
Mentor entered the service of Nectanabis, 
king of Egypt. He was sent to the assistance 
of Tennes, king of Sidon, in his revolt against 
Darius Ochus; and when Tennes went over to 
the Persians, Mentor was taken into the service 
of Darius. He rose rapidly in the favour of 
Darius, and eventually received a satrapy, in- 
cluding all the western coast of Asia Minor. 
His influence with Darius enabled him to pro- 
cure the pardon of his brother Memnon. He 
died in possession of his satrapy, and was suc- 
ceeded by his brother Memnon. [MzEmnon.] 
(Diod, xvi. 42-62; Arrian, An. vii. 419.)—8, 
The most celebrated silver-chaser among 
the Greeks, who must have lived before B.c. 
856, since some of his work perished with the 
temple of Ephesus in that year. His works 
were vases and cups, which were most highly 
prized by the Romans (Plin. vii. 127, xxxiii, 
154; Propert. i. 14, 2; Mart. xi. 15, 5; Cic. 
Verr. iv. 18, 88; Juv. viii. 104). 

Menyllus (MéyvAAos) commanded at Muny- 
chia for Antipater after the Lamian war (Diod, 
xviii. 18; Plut. Phoc. 28-81). 

Mercirii Promontorium. [Hermarum.] 

Mercirius, a Roman divinity of commerce 
and gain, especially the tutelary god of the 
mercatores and their guild (collegiwm). The 
charactér of the god is clear from his name, 
which is connected with merx and mercari. 
It is, however, doubtful whether he was a god 
of the original settlers at Rome of the Latin 
and Sabine stock. There is more reason to 
believe that his worship was introduced by the 
Etruscans, possibly first in consequence of the 
development of the corn trade with Etruria and 
with Sicily (Liy. ii. 84), and grew in importance 
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under the Tarquins, as the commerce was ex- 
tended not only to Magna Graecia but also to 
Carthage. The equivalent god of commerce 
among the Htruscans was called Turms (pro- 
bably an Etruscan word, not a corruption of 
Hermes), and it is likely that the Romans 
adopted the worship of that deity, but substi- 
tuted a name formed from their own language. 
The earliest temple to Mercury was built near 
the Circus Maximus, B.c. 493 (Livy. ii. 21, 27), 
where his festival was celebrated, together with 
that of Maia, on the Ides of May (Macrob. i. 12, 
19). Besides this, numerous shrines of the god 
were set up in streets frequented by traders, 
and various names were applied to the statues 
in them: e.g. Mercurius Malevolus, M. Sobrius, 
M. Epulo (Fest. pp. 161, 296; O. I. L. vi. 522), 
some of which may refer to the character which 
the sculptor gave in each case to the statue. 
Hence one street was called Sobrius Vicus, 
which some have curiously explained as being 
named from the absence of wine-shops in the 
street, or because milk, and not wine, was of- 
fered (Fest. p. 297). The title Epulo designated 
Mercury as one of the deities honoured with 
banquets by the Epulones. Merchants also 
visited the well near the Porta Capena, to which 
magic powers were ascribed; and with water 
from that well they used to sprinkle themselves 
and their merchandise, that they might be 
absolved from guilt of lying, and make a 
large profit (Ov. Fast. v. 673). The name of 
Mercury’s Well clung even in the middle ages 
to this spot, which is still traceable. The Ro- 
mans of later times identified Mercurius, the 
patron of merchants and tradespeople, with the 
Greek Hermes (as god of gain), and transferred 
all the attributes and myths of the latter to the 
former. The Fetiales, however, never recognised 
the identity, and instead of the cadwcews used 
a sacred branch as the emblem of peace. [Dict. 
of Ant. art. Sagmina.| For the Greek myths 
transferred to Mercurius, and for representa- 
tions of him in works of art, see HERMES. 

Mercirius Trismegistus. [Hermes TRIs- 
MEGISTUS. ] 

Mériones (Mnpidvys), a Cretan hero, son of 
Molus, who, conjointly with Idomeneus, led the 
Cretans in 80 ships against Troy. He was one 


of the bravest heroes in the Trojan war, and | 


usually acted together with Idomeneus. Later 
traditions relate that on his way homeward he 
was thrown on the coast of Sicily, where he was 
received by the Cretans who had settled there ; 
whereas according to others he returned safely 
to Crete, and was buried and worshipped as a 
hero, together with Idomeneus, at Cnossus. (ZI. 
ii. 651, viii. 264, xvii. 669 Diod. iv. 79.) 

Mermérus (Mépuepos). 1. Son of Jason and 
Medea, also called Macareus or Mormorus, was 
murdered, together with his brother Pheres, by 
his mother at Corinth (Apollod. i. 9, 28; Diod. 
iv. 54).—2. Son of Pheres, and grandson of 
Jason and Medea (Od. i. 260). 

Mermessus or Myrmessus (Mepunoods, 
Mupyunoods), also written Marmessus and 
Marpessus, a town of Mysia, in the territory 
of Lampsacus, not far from Polichna; the 
native place of a sibyl (Paus. x. 12, 2; Suid. s.v.). 

Merobaudes, Flavius, a general and a poet, 
whose merits are recorded in an inscription on 
the base of a statue dug up in the Ulpian forum 
at Rome in the year 1812 or 1813. We learn 
from the inscription that the statue was erected 
in a.D. 485. He wrote a Laus Christi, and some 
historical poems, especially on Aétius, of which 
fragments were discovered by Niebuhr upon a 
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palimpsest belonging to the monastery of St. 
Gall, and were published by him at Bonn, 1823; 
also in Weber's Corp. Poét. Lat. 

Mér6é (Mepdn: pts. of Nubia and Senna), 
the island, so called, and almost an island in 
reality, formed by the rivers Astapus (Blwe 
Nile) and Astaboras (Atbarah), and the portion 
of the Nile between their mouths, was a district 
of Ethiopia. Its capital, also called Meroé, 
stood near the N. point of the island, on the E. 
bank of the Nile, below the modern Shendy, 
where the plain, near the village of Assowr, is 
covered with ruins of temples, pyramids, and 
other works, in a style closely resembling the 
Egyptian. Standing in a fertile district, rich 
in timber and minerals, at the foot of the high- 
lands of Abyssinia, and at the junction of two 
great rivers, Meroé became at a very early 
period a chief emporium for the trade between 
Egypt, N. Africa, Ethiopia, Arabia, and India, 
and the capital of a powerful state. From 
Meroé, in the eighth century B. c., was founded 
the Ethiopian dynasty (the twenty-fifth), which 
reigned at Thebes [see p. 30, b]. The power at 
Meroé was generally in the hands of a ruling 
caste of priests, who chose a king from among 
themselves, and bound him to govern according 
to their laws; until king Ergamenes (about B.c. 
300) threw off the yoke of the priests (whom he 
massacred) and converted his kingdom into an 
absolute monarchy.—For further details see 
AETHIOPIA, and AEGYPTUS. 

Merom Lacus. [Srmecnonitis.] 

Méropé (Mepdan). 1. One of the Heliades 
or sisters of Phaéthon (Ov. Met. ii. 840; Hyg. 
Fab. 154).—2. Daughter of Atlas, one of the 
Pleiades, and wife of Sisyphus of Corinth, by 
whom she became the mother of Glaucus. In 
the constellation of the Pleiades she is the 
seyenth and the least visible star, because she 
is ashamed of having had intercourse with a 
mortal man (Apollod. i. 9, 8, iii. 10,1; Ov. Fast. 
iv. 175).—8. Daughter of Cypselus, wife of 
Cresphontes, and mother of Aepytus. For 
details, see AEPYTUS. 

Mérops (Mépow). 1. King of the island of 
Cos, husband of the nymph Hthemea, and father 
of Kumelus. His wife was killed by Artemis, 
because she had neglected to worship that 
goddess. Merops, in order to rejoin his wife, 
wished to make away with himself, but Hera 
changed him into an eagle, whom she placed 
among the stars. (Hur. Hel. 884 ; Hyg. Asé7. ii. 
16; Ant. Lib. 15.)—2. King of the Ethiopians, 
by whose wife, Clymene, Helios became the 
father of Phaéthon (Strab. p. 33; Ov. Met. i. 
768).—8, King of Rhyndacus, on the Hellespont, 
also called. Macar or Macareus, was a celebrated 
soothsayer, and father of Clite, Arisbe, Amphius, 
and Adrastus (ZI. ii. 881, xi. 329 ; Strab. p. 586). 

Merila, L. Cornélius, was flamen dialis, and, 
on the deposition of L. Cinna in B.c. 87, was 
elected consul in his place. On the capture of 
Rome by Marius and Cinna at the close of the 
same year, Merula put an end to his own life. 
(App. B. C. i. 65-75; Tac. Ann. iii. 58; Plut. 
Mar. 41, 45.) 

Mesambria (MeoauB8pin: Bushehr), a penin- 
sula on the coast of Persis, near the river 
Padargus, the present Abu-shir. 

Meschéla (MecxéAa: prob. near Bonah), a 


| large city on the coast of N. Africa, said to have 


been founded by Greeks returning from the 
Trojan war. It was taken by Eumachus, the 
lieutenant of Agathocles (Diod. xx. 57). 
Mesembria (MeonuBpia, Herod. MecauBpln: 
MeonuBpavds). 1, (Missivri or Messurz), a 
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celebrated town of Thrace on the Pontus Euxi- 
nus, and at the foot of Mt. Haemus, founded by 
the inhabitants of Chalcedon and Byzantium in 
the time of Darius Hystaspis, and hence called 
a colony of Megara, since those towns were 
founded by the Megarians (Hat. vi. 33 ; Strab. 
p. 319; Ptol. iii. 10, 8)—2, A town in Thrace, 
but of much less importance, on the coast of 
the Aegaean sea, and in the territory of the 
Cicones, near the mouth of the Lissus, and the 
most westerly of the Samothracian settlements 
on the mainland (Hat. vii. 108). 

Méséné (Meonvh, i.e. Midland), aname given 
to that part of Babylonia which consisted of 
the great island formed by the Euphrates, the 
Tigris, and the Royal Canal; containing the 
greater part of Babylonia (Strab. p.'84). 

Mesoa or Messda. [Sparra.] 

Mesogis, (Lypz, p. 507, b.] 

Mesomédes (Mecoundns), a lyric and epigram- 
matic poet under Hadrian and the Antonines, 
was a native of Crete, and a freedman of Ha- 
drian, whose favourite Antinous he celebrated 
in a poem. A salary which he had received 
from Hadrian, was diminished by Antoninus 
Pius. Three poems of his are preserved in the 
Greek Anthology. 

Mésopotamia (Mecororapula, 7 Méon tay 
motayay: O. T. Aram Naharaim, i.e. Syria be- 
tween the Rivers: LXX Mecorotaula Suplas: 
Al-Jesira, i.e. The Island), a district of W. 
Asia, named from its position between . the 
Euphrates and the Tigris, of which rivers the 
former divided it from Syria and Arabia on 
the W., the latter from Assyria on the E.: on 
the N. it was separated from Armenia by a 
branch of the Taurus, called Masius, and on 
the S. from Babylonia by the Median Wall. 
The name was probably first used by the Greeks 
in the time of the Seleucidae (Arrian, vii. 7; Tac. 
Ann. vi. 48), In earlier times the country was 
reckoned a part, sometimes of Syria, and some- 
times of Assyria. Nor in the division of the 
Persian empire was it recognised as a distinct 
country, but it belonged to the satrapy of Baby- 
lonia. Excepting the mountainous region on 
the N. and NE. formed by the chain of Mastus, 
and its prolongation parallel to the Tigris, the 


country formed a vast plain, broken by few | 


hills, well watered by rivers and canals, and 
very fertile, except in the S. part, which was 
more like the Arabian Desert, on the opposite 
side of the Euphrates, Besides corn, and fruit, 
and spices (e.g. the amomwm), it produced fine 
timber, and supported large herds of cattle ; in 
the S., or desert part, there were numerous wild 
animals, such as wild asses, gazelles, ostriches, 
and lions. Its chief mineral products were 
naphtha and jet (Curt, v. 1,12; Strab. xvi. 747). 
The N. part of Mesopotamia was divided into 
the districts of MyeponzA and Osroinn. It 
belonged successively to the Assyrian, Baby- 
lonian, Persian, Macedonian, Syro-Grecian, 
Parthian and later Persian empires, but at 
times formed part of the Romanempire. Trajan 
conquered it in 115, when he formed the three 
provinces called Armenia, Assyria, and Meso- 
potamia; but Hadrian relinquished it. Aurelius 
reconquered it, and founded a colony at Sin- 
gara; Sept. Severus founded others at Nisibis 
and Rhesaena. (Dio Cass. Ixviii. 22, Ixxy. 1, 3; 
Eutrop. viii. 6.) It was really of small value 
to Rome, and little else but a battlefield. 
Jovian finally gave it up to the Persians (Amm. 
Mare. xxv. 9).—In a wider sense the name is 
sometimes applied to the whole country between 
the Euphrates and the Tigris, 
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Mespila (7 MéomaAa: Ru. at Kowyounjik, 
opp. to Mosul, Layard), a city of Assyria, on 
the H.side of the Tigris, which Xenophon 
(Anab. iiis4) mentions as having been formerly 
a great city, inhabited by Medes, but in his 
time fallen into decay. It had a wall six para- 
sangs in circuit, composed of two parts : namely, 
a base fifty feet thick and fifty high, of polished 
stone full of shells (the limestone of the country), 
upon which was built a brick wall fifty feet 
thick and 100 high. It had served, according 
to tradition, as the refuge for the Median queen 
when the Persians overthrew the empire of the 
Medes, and it resisted all the efforts of the Per- 
sian king to take it, until a thunderstorm fright- 
ened the inhabitants into a surrender. 

Messa (Méooa, Mécon: Mezapo), a town 
and harbour in Laconia near C, Taenarum 
(Zl. ii. 502 ; Paus. iii. 25, 9). 

Messabaténé or -icé (MeooaBarnvh, Meooa- 
Barikh: MeooaBdrat), 2 small district on the 
SE. margin of the Tigris and Euphrates valley, 
on the borders of Media, Persis, and Susiana, 
reckoned sometimes to Persis and sometimes 
toSusiana. The name is derived from the moun- 
tain passes in the district. (Strab. pp. 524, 744.) 

Messalina. {Mxssaurna.] 

Messalla, less correctly Messala, the name 
of a distinguished family of the Valeria gens at 
Rome. They appear for the first time on the 
consular Fasti in 3B.c. 263, and for the last in 
A.D. 506.—1. M’, Valerius Maximus Corvinus 
Messalla, was consul B.c. 263, and, in con- 
junction with his colleague M. Otacilius, carried 
on the war with success against the Cartha- 
ginians in Sicily. The twoconsuls concluded a 
peace with Hiero. In consequence of his re- 
lieving Messana he obtained the cognomen of 
Messalla. His triumph was distinguished by 
two remarkable monuments of his victory—by a 
pictorial representation of a battle with the 
Sicilian and Punic armies, which he placed in 
the Curia Hostilia, and by a sun-dial (Horo- 
logium), from the booty of Catana, which was 
set up on a column behind the rostra, in the 
forum. Messalla was censor in 252. (Pol. i. 16, 
17; Liv. Hp-16; Plin. vii, 214, xxxv. 22.)—2. M. 
Valerius Messalla, consul 226 (Zonar. xviii. 
19)—8. M. Valerius Messalla, praetor pere- 
grinus 194, and consul 188, when he had the 
province of Liguria (Liv. xxxiy. 54, xxxviii. 42, 
xlii. 28)—4, M. Valerius Messalla, consul 
161, and censor i154 (Val. Max. ii. 9, 9).—5, M. 
Valerius Messalla Niger, praetor 63; consul 
51; and censor 55. He belonged to the aristo- 
cratical party. He married a sister of the 
orator Q. Hortensius. (Dio Cass. xxxvii. 46; 
Caes. B. G. i. 2; Cic. ad Fam. viii. 2.)\—6. M. 
Valerius Messalla, son of the preceding; con- 
sul 53; belonged, like his father, to the aristo- 
cratical party; but in consequence probably of 
his enmity to Pompey, he jomed Caesar in the 
Civil war, and served under himin Africa. He 
was in high repute for his skill in augury, on 
which science he wrote. (Cic. ad Fam. vi. 18, ad 
Att. iv. 16; Dio Cass. xl. 17, 45; Bell. Afr. 28; 
Gell, xiii. 14.)—7. M. Valerius Messalla Cor- 
vinus, son of the preceding, was educated 
partly at Athens, where probably began his 
intimacy with Horace and L. Bibulus (Hor. 
Sat. i. 10, 81; App. B. C. iv. 88). After Caesar’s 
death (44) he joined the republican party, and 
attached himself especially to Cassius, whom, 
long after, when he had become the friend of 
Octavianus, he was accustomed to call ‘my 
general’ (Tac. Ann. iv. 84; Dio Cass. xlvii. 
24; Vell, Pat.ii. 71). Messalla was proscribed, 
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but since his kinsmen proved his absence from 
Rome at the time of Caesar’s assassination, the 
triumvirs erased his name from the list, and 
offered him security for his person and property. 
Messalla, however, rejected their offers, followed 
‘/ Cassius into Asia, and at Philippi, in the first 
day’s battle, turned Octavianus’s flank, stormed 
his camp, and narrowly missed taking him 
prisoner (Plut. Brut. 41). After the death of 
Brutus and Cassius, Messalla, with a numerous 
body of fugitives, took refuge in the island of 
Thasos. His followers, though defeated, were 
not disorganised, and offered him the command. 
But he induced them to accept honourable 
terms from Antony, to whom he attached him- 
self until Cleopatra’s influence made his ruin 
certain and easy to be foreseen. Messalla then 
again changed his party, and served Augustus 
effectively in Sicily, 36; against the Salassians, 
a mountain tribe lying between the Graian and 
the Pennine Alps, 34; and at Actium, 31. 
(App. B. C. vy. 102-118; Dio Cass. xlix. 88; 
Strab. p. 189.) A decree of the senate had 
abrogated Antony’s consulship for 31, and 
Messalla was appointed to the vacant place. 
He was proconsul of Aquitania in 28-27, and 
obtained a triumph for his reduction of that 
province. Shortly before or immediately after 
his administration of Aquitania, Messalla held 
a prefecture in Asia Minor. He was deputed by 
the senate, probably in 30, to greet Augustus 
with the title of ‘Pater Patriae’; and the 
opening of his address on that occasion is pre- 
served by Suetonius (Awg. 58; cf. Ov. Fast. 
ii, 127, Trist. 1. 89; Dio Cass. lvi. 8, 41). 
During the disturbances at the comitia in 27, 
Augustus nominated Messalla to the revived 
office of warden of the city; but he resigned it 
ina few days. Messalla soon afterwards with- 
drew from all public employments except his 
augurship, to which Augustus had specially 
appointed him, although, at the time of his ad- 
mission, there was no vacancy in the augural 
college. About two years before his death, 
which happened about the middle of Augustus’s 
reign, B.c. 38-A.D. 8, Messalla’s memory failed 
him, and he often could not recall his own 
name (Tac. Dial.17). His tomb was of remark- 
able splendour. Messalla was distinguished 
as much in the literary as in the. political 
world of Rome. He was a patron of learning 
and the arts, and was himself a historian, a 
poet, a grammarian, and an orator. He wrote 
commentaries on the civil wars after Caesar’s 
death, and a genealogical work, De Romanis 
Familiis. (Plut. Brut. 40, 41, 45, 58; Tac. 
Ann. iv. 34; Suet. Aug. 74; Plin. xxxiii. 50.) 
The treatise, however, De Progenie August, 
which sometimes accompanies Hutropius and 
the minor Roman historians, is the forgery of a 
much later age. Messalla’s poems were of a 
satirical or even licentious character (Plin. Ep. 
y. 8). His writings as a grammarian were 
numerous and minute, comprising treatises on 
construction and lexicography, and on the powers 
and uses of single letters (Quint. i. 7, 37).. His 
eloquence reflected the character of his age. 
More smooth and correct than vigorous or 
original, he persuaded rather than convinced, 
and conciliated rather than persuaded (Quint. 
iv. 1, 8). He recommended and practised 
translation from the Greek orators; and his 
version of the Phryne of Hyperides was thought 
to exhibit remarkable skill in either language 
(Quint. x. 5, 2). His political eminence, the 
wealth he inherited or acquired in the civil 
wars, and the fayour of Antony and Augustus, 
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rendered Messalla one of the principal persons 
of his age, and an effective patron of its litera- 
ture. His friendship for Horace and his inti- 
macy with Tibullus are well known. In the 
elegies of the latter poet, the name of Messalla 
is continually introduced. (Hor. Od. iii. 21, 
Sat. i. 6, 42, 4. P. 871; Tib. i. 7, iv. 1.) The 
dedication of the Ciris, a doubtful work, is not 
sufficient proof of his friendship with Virgil; . 
but the companion of ‘Plotius and Varius, of 
Maecenas and Octavius’ (Hor. Sat. i. 10, 81), 
cannot well have been unknown to the author 
of the Helogues and Georgics. He directed 
Ovid’s early studies (ex Pont. iv. 16), and 
Tiberius sought his acquaintance in early man- 
hood, and took him for his model in eloquence. 
—8. M. Valerius Messalia Barbatus Appi- 
anus, was consul B.c. 12, and died in his year 
of office. He was the father (or grandfather) of 
the empress Messallina. (Dio Cass. liv. 28; 
Suet. Claud. 26.\—9, L. Valerius Messalla 
Volesus, consul a.p. 5, and afterwards pro- 
consul of Asia, where his cruelties drew on him 
the anger of Augustus and a condemnatory 
decree from the senate (Tac. Arn. iii. 68).— 
10. L. Vipstanus Messalla, legionary tribune 
in Vespasian’s army, A.D. 70, was brother of 
Aquilius Regulus, the notorious delator in 
Domitian’s reign (Plin. Hp.i. 5). He is one of 
Tacitus’ authorities for the history of the civil 
wars after Galba’s death, and a principal inter- 
locutor in the dialogue De Oratoribus. (Tac. 
Hist. iii. 9, 18, iv.42, Dial. 15-25.) 
Messallina, or Messalina, 1. Statilia, 
granddaughter of T. Statilius Taurus, cos. 
A.D. 11, was the third wife of the emperor 
Nero, who married her in a.p. 66. She had 
previously espoused Atticus Vestinus, whom 
Nero put to death without accusation or 
trial, merely that he might marry Messal- 
lina (Tac. Ann. xv. 68; Suet. Ner. 35, Oth. 
10).—2. Valéria, daughter of M. Valerius Mes- 
salla Barbatus and of Domitia Lepida, was 
the third wife of the emperor Claudius. She 


(From the 


Bust of Messaluina, wife ot Claudius, 
Capitol, Rome.) 

married Claudius, to whom she was previously 

related, before his accession to the empire. 

Her profligacy and licentiousness were noto- 
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rious; and the absence of virtue was not con- 
cealed by any sense of shame or regard for 
decorum. She was as cruel as she was profli- 
gate; and many members of the most illustrious 
families of Rome were sacrificed to her fears or 
her hatred. She long exercised an unbounded 
empire over her weak husband, who alone was 
ignorant of her infidelities. For some time she 
was supported in her career of crime by the 
freedmen of Claudius; but when Narcissus, 
the most powerful of the emperor’s freedmen, 
perceived that he should probably fall a victim 
to Messallina’s intrigues, he determined to get 
rid of her. The insane folly of Messallina 
furnished, the means of her own destruction. 
Having conceived a violent passion for a hand- 
some Roman youth, C. Silius, she publicly 
married him with all the rites of a legal conu- 
bium during the absence of Claudius at Ostia, 
A.D. 48. Narcissus persuaded the emperor that 
Silius and Messallina would not have dared 
such an outrage had they not determined also 
to deprive him of empire and life. Claudius 
wavered long, and at length Narcissus himself 
issued Megssallina’s death-warrant. She was put 
to death by a tribune of the guards in the 
gardens of Lucullus. (Tac. Am. xi. 26-38 ; Dio 
Cass. lx. 14-81; Suet. Clawd. 17-89; Juv. vi. 
115-135, x. 333, xiv. 881.) 

Messana (Meconvn, Meoodva Dor.: Meo- 
cdvios: Messina), a celebrated town on the 
NE. coast of Sicily, on' the straits separating 
Italy from this island, which are here about 
four miles broad. It was originally a town of 
the Sicels, and was called Zancle (ZdykAn), or 
a sickle, on account of the shape of its harbour, 
which is formed by a singular curve of sandy 
shore. The first Greek colonists were, according 
to Thucydides, pirates from the Chalcidian town 
of Cumae in Italy, who were joined by Chalci- 
dians from Euboea, and, according to Strabo, 
by Naxians; but these two accounts are not 
contradictory, for since Naxos in Sicily was also 
a colony from Chalcis, we may easily suppose 
that the Naxians joined the other Chalcidians 
in the foundation of the town (Thuc. vi. 4; 
Strab. p. 268; Paus. iv. 23, 7; Diod. iv. 85). 
Since the people of Zancle helped the Chalci- 
dians to found Rhegium, in conjunction with 
Messenians expelled during the first Messenian 
war, Zancle itself must have been founded 
between 735 (the date of Naxos) and the end of 
the first Messenian war. (Ruecium.] Zancle 
soon became so powerful that it founded the 
town of Himera, about B.c. 648. After the 
capture of Miletus by the Persians, the inhabi- 
tants of Zancle invited the Ionians, who had 
been expelled from their native country, to 
settle on their ‘beautiful coast’ (KadAh axrh, 
Hdt. vi. 22); and a number of Samians and 
other Ionic Greeks accepted their offer. On 
landing in the S. of Italy, they were persuaded 
by Anaxilaus, tyrant of Rhegium, to take posses- 
sion of Zancle during the absence of ,Scythes, 
the tyrant of the city, who was engaged in the 
siege of some other Sicilian town. But their 
treachery was soon punished; for Anaxilaus 
himself shortly afterwards drove the Samians 
out of Zancle, and made himself master of the 
town, the name of which he changed into 
Messana or Messene, both because he was him- 
self a Messenian, and because he transferred to 
the place a body of Messenians from Rhegium. 
(Hat. vi. 22, vii. 164; Thue. l.c.; Strab. Le.; 
Diod.xi. 48.) Anaxilaus died 476 ; and about ten 
years afterwards (466) his sons were driven out 
of Messana and Rhegium, and republican 
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governments establishedin these cities. Messana 
now enjoyed great prosperity for several years, 
and-in_consequence of its excellent harbour 
and advantageous position, it became a place of 
great commercial importance. The Athenians 
failed in their attempt to seize it in 415 (Thue. 
yi. 48, 74). But in 396 it was taken by the 
Carthaginians, who destroyed the town because 
they saw that they should be unable to main- 
tain so distant a possession against the power 
of Dionysius of Syracuse (Diod. xiv. 56-58). 
Dionysius began to rebuild it in the same year, 
and besides collecting the remains of the former 
population, he added a number of Locrians, 
Messenians, and others, so that its inhabitants 
were of a very mixed kind. After the banish- 
ment of the younger Dionysius, Messana was 
for a short time free, but it fell into the power 
of Agathocles about 812 (Diod. xix. 65, 102). 
Among the mercenaries of this tyrant were a 
number of Mamertini, an Oscan people from 
Campania, who had been sent from home under 
the protection of the god Mamers or Mars to 
seek their fortune in other lands. These 
Mamertini were quartered in Messana; and 
after the death of Agathocles (282) they made 
themselves masters of the town, killed the male 
inhabitants, and took possession of their wives, 
their children, and their property. The town 
was now called Mamertina, and the inhabitants 


Coin of Messana (5th cent. B.C.). 
Obv., MEZZANION ; hare, dolphin below; rev., biga drawn 


by mules; charioteer crowned by Victory. (Anaxilaus 


won a victory with mules at Olympia, and introduced 
hares into Sicily.) 


Mamertini; but its ancient name of Messana 
continued to be in more general use (Pol. i. 7; 
Diod. xxi. 18; Cic. Verr. ii. 5, 46, iii. 6). The 
new inhabitants could not lay aside their old 
predatory habits, and in consequence became 
involved in a war with Hiero of Syracuse, who 
defeated them in several battles, and would 
probably have conquered the town, had not the 
Carthaginians come in to the aid of the Mamer- 
tini, and, under the pretext of assisting them, 
taken possession of their citadel. The Mamer- 
tini had at the same time applied to the Romans 
for help, who gladly availed themselves of the 
opportunity to obtain a footing in Sicily. Thus 
Messana was the immediate cause of the first 
Punic war, 264. (Pol. i. 10; Diod. xxiii. 1: Livy. 
Ep. 16.) The Mamertini expelled the Cartha- 
ginian garrison, and received the Romans. 
Messana then passed under the Roman do- 
minion, but nominally as a civitas foederata, 
retaining its own land and subject to tribute 
only in time of war (Cic. Verr. v. 22, 56; Plut. 
Pomp. 10). It was the headquarters of the 
fleet of Sextus Pompeius, and, probably on 
that account, lost its privileges, and simply 
received the Roman franchise as an oppidwm 
civium Romanorum (Plin. iii. 88), but still 
continued a flourishing place, and as late as the 
Gothic wars was an important fortress (Ptol. 
iii. 8, 9; Procop. B.G. i. 8, iii. 89). 

Messapia (Meocamfa), the Greek name of 
CALABRIA. 
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Messapium (7) Meoodmoy vpos), a mountain 
in Boeotia on the EH. coast, near the town 
Anthedon, from which Messapus is said to have 
sailed to the 8. of Italy (Strab. p. 405). 

Messapus (Mécoamos), a Boeotian, from 
whom Messapia in the S. of Italy was believed 
to have derived its name (Strab. l.c.). 

Messéné (Meooyyn), daughter of Triopas, and 
wife of Polycaon, whom she induced to take 
possession of the country which was called 
after her, Messenia. She introduced there the 
worship of Zeus and the mysteries of the great 
goddess of Hleusis (Paus. iy. 1, 3, 27). 

Messéné (Meoohvn: Meoonvios). 1, (Mavro- 
matt), the later capital of Messenia, was 
founded by Epaminondas B.c. 369, and com- 
pleted and fortified within the space of eighty- 
five days. It was situated at the foot of the 
steep hill of Ithome, which was celebrated as a 
fortress in the history of the Messenian wars, 
and now formed the acropolis of the new city. 
(Paus. iv. 27; Diod. xv. 66.) Messene was one 
of the most strongly fortified cities of Greece. 
It was surrounded by massive walls built 
entirely of stone and flanked with numerous 
towers (Paus. iv. 81). There are still consider- 
able remains of some of these towers, as well 
as the foundations of the walls, and of several 
public buildings. The northern gate of the 
city is extant, and opens into a circular court, 
62 feet in diameter. The city was supplied 
with water from a fountain called Clepsydra, 
still a fine spring. —2. See Mussana. 

{f Messénia (Meconvia: Meoohvios; in older 
writers Meoonvn: Od. xxi. 15; cf. Pind. Pyth. 
iv. 126), a country in Peloponnesus, bounded on 
the EH. by Laconia, on the N. by Elis and 
Arcadia, and on the 8. and W. by the sea. It 
was separated from Laconia by Mt. Taygetus ; 
but part of the W. slope of Taygetus belonged 
to Laconia; and it is difficult to determine the 
exact boundaries between the two countries, as 
they were different at different periods. In the 
most ancient times the river Nedon formed the 
boundary between Messenia and Laconia to- 
wards the sea; but later the true frontier line 
was further SH., at a woody hollow called 
Choerius, twenty stadia S. of Abia (Paus. iv. 1), 
in the mountain district which Tacitus speaks 
of as Ager Dentheliates (Anm. iv. 43). The 
river Neda formed the N. frontier between 
Messenia and Elis, The area of Messenia is 
about 1162 square miles. It was for the most 
part a mountainous country, and contained only 
two plains of any extent, in the N. the plain of 
Stenyclerus, and in the §. a still larger plain, 
through which the Pamisus flowed, and which 
was called Macaria or the Blessed, on account 
of its great fertility (Strab. p. 361). There 
were, however, many smaller valleys among the 
mountains; and the country was much less 
rugged and far more productive than the neigh- 
bouring Laconia. Hence Messenia is described 
by Pausanias as the most fertile country in 
Peloponnesus ; and it is praised by Euripides 
on account of its climate, which was neither too 
cold in winter nor too hot in summer (Hur. ap. 
Strab. p. 366). The most ancient inhabitants 
of Messenia were Leleges, intermingled with 
Argives. According to tradition Polycaon, the 
younger son of Lelex, married the Argive Mes- 
sene, a daughter of Triopas, and named the 
country Messene in honour of his wife. This 
is the name by which it is called in Homer, 
who does not use the form Messenia. Five 
generations afterwards Aeolians settled in the 
country, under the guidance of Perieres, a son 
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of Aeolus. His son Aphareus gave a home to 
Neleus, who had been driven out of Thessaly, 
and who founded the town of Pylos, which 
became the capital of an independent sove- 
reignty. For a long time there was properly no 
Messenian kingdom. The westérn part of the 
land belonged to the dominions of the Neleid 
princes of Pylos, of whom Nestor was the most 
celebrated, and the eastern to the Lacedae- 
monian monarchy. Thus it appears to have 
remained till the conquest of Peloponnesus by 
the Dorians, when Messenia fell to the share of 
Cresphontes, who destroyed the kingdom of 
Pylos, and united the whole country under his 
sway. The ruling class were now Dorians, and 
they continued to speak the purest Doric down 
to the latest times. The Spartans soon coveted 
the more fertile territory of their brother 
Dorians; and after many disputes between the 
two nations, and various inroads into each 
other’s territories, open war at length broke 
out. This war, called the first Messenian war, 
lasted twenty years, B.c. 748-723; and notwith- 
standing the gallant resistance of the Messenian 
king, Aristodemus, the Messenians were obliged 
to submit to the Spartans after the capture of 
their fortress Ithome, and to become their sub- 
jects. [Aristoprmus.] After bearing the yoke 
thirty-eight years, the Messenians again took 
up arms under their heroic leader Aristomenes. 
[ARIsSTOMENES.] The second Messenian war 


Coin of Messenia (4th cent. B.C.). 
Obv., head of Demeter ; rev., MEZZANION ; figure of Zeus 
bearing the eagle (supposed to be copied from the statue 
by Ageladas). 


lasted seventeen years, B.C. 685-668, and termi- 
nated with the conquest of Ira and the complete 
subjugation of the country. Most of the Mes- 
senians emigrated to foreign countries, and 
those who remained behind were reduced to the 
condition of Helots or serfs. In this state they 
remained till 464, when the Messenians and 
other Helots took advantage of the devastation 
oceasioned by the great earthquake at Sparta 
to rise against their oppressors. This third 
Messenian war lasted ten years, 464-455, and 
ended by the Messenians surrendering Ithome 
to the Spartans on condition of their being 
allowed a free departure from Peloponnesus. 
They settled at Naupactus on the Corinthian 
gulf opposite Peloponnesus, which town the 
Athenians had lately taken from the Locri 
Ozolae, and gladly granted to such deadly 
enemies of Sparta. At the conclusion of the 
Peloponnesian war (404) the unfortunate Mes- 
senians were obliged to leave Naupactus and 
take refuge in Italy, Sicily, and other countries; _ 
but when the supremacy of Sparta was over- 
thrown by. the battle of Leuctra, Epaminondas 
resolved to restore the independence of Mes- 
senia. He accordingly gathered together the 
Messenian exiles from the various lands in 
which they were scattered; and in the summer 
of 869 he founded the town of Messene at the 
foot of Mt. Ithome. [Mussrnz.] Messenia 
was never again subdued by the Spartans, and 
ib maintained its independence till the conquest 
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of Greece by the Romans, 146, when it formed 
part of the province of ACHAIA. 

Mestléta or Mestchetha (Mtzkheth) a city of 
Iberia, in Asia, on the river Cyrus. 

Mestra (Mfotpa), daughter of Erysichthon; 
and-granddaughter of Triopas, whence she is 
called Triopeis by Ovid. She was sold by her 
hungry father, that he might obtain the means 
of satisfying his hunger. In order to escape 
from slavery, she prayed to Poseidon, who loved 
her, and who conferred upon her the power of 
metamorphosing herself whenever she was sold. 
According to one tradition she became after- 
wards the wife of Autolyeus (Ov. Met. viii. 
738-878; Tzetz. ad Lyc. 1393; Ant. Lib. 17, 
where the name is Hypermestra; cf. Erysi- 
®HTHON). 

Messogis [Lypra, p. 507, b]. 

Metagonitis (Meraywviris : Meraywvira, Me- 
tagonitae), a name applied to the N. coast of 
Mauretania Tingitana (Marocco), between the 
Fretum Gaditanum and the river Mulucha ; de- 
rived probably from the Carthaginian colonies 
(uerayovia) settled along it (Ptol. iv. 2, 10; 
Pol. iii. 83), There was on this coast a promon- 
tory called Metagonium, the modern fas-el- 
Harsbah (Strab. p. 827; Mel. i. 7, 1). 

Metallinum or Metellinum (Metallinensis : 
Medellin), a Roman colony in Lusitania on the 
Anas, near Augusta Emerita (Plin. iv. 17). 

Métanira (Merdyeipa), wife of Celeus, and 
mother of Triptolemus, received Demeter on her 
arrival in Attica. Pausanias called her Mega- 
nacra, (Hymn. in Cer. 161; Apollod. i. 5, 1; 
Paus. i. 89,1.) For details see CuLEus. 

Métaphrastes, Syméon (Suuedy 6 Merappa- 


orns), a Byzantine writer, lived in the ninth and | 


tenth centuries, and held high offices at the 
Byzantine court. His surname Metaphrastes 
was given to him on account of his haying com- 
posed a paraphrase of the Lives of the Saints. 
He wrote a Byzantine history, entitled Annales, 
beginning with the emperor Leo Armenus, A.D. 
818, and finishing with Romanus, the son of 
Constantine Porphyrogenitus, 963. Edited 
by Bekker, Bonn, 
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Diod.iv. 67.) Pythagoras transferred his school 
to Metapontum and died there. In 415 they 
allied themselves to the Athenians. (Thue. vi, 
44, vil. 88:) Its fertility was so great that the 
people of Metapontum dedicated a golden hav- 
vest at Delphi (Strab. p. 264). It fell into the 
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Obv,, AEYK1; head of Leucippus, the founder ; rev,, ear of 
corn, as sign of fertility. 


hands of the Romans with the other Greek 
cities in the 5. of Italy in the war against 
Pyrrhus ; but it revolted to Hannibal after the 
battle of Cannae (Livy. xxii. 61). From the 
time of the second Punic war it disappears 
from history, and was in ruins in the time of 
Pausanias (vi. 19, 11), 

Metaurum. [Mpraurus, No. 2.] 

Métaurus, 1, (Metaro), a small river in Um- 
bria, flowing into the Adriatic séa, but rendered 
memorable by the defeat and death of Has- 
drubal, the brother of Hannibal, on its banks, 
B.c, 207. It rises in the group of Apennines 
called Monte Nerone, and flows forty-five miles 
into the sea, two miles S. of Fano. (Strab. 
p. 2273; Sil. It. viii. 449; Hor. Od. iv. 4, 387.)—2. 
(Marvo), a river on the E. coast of Bruttium, 
at whose mouth was the town of Metaurum. 

Metella, Caecilia, 1. Daughter of Met. Mace- 
donicus [No. 3], married Scipio Nasica (consul 
111 3B.c.). Her grandson was Metellus Scipio 
(No. 15] (Cie. Brut. 58, 212).—2, Daughter of 
Met. Balearicus [No. 5], married App. Claud. 
Pulcher, and was mother of P. Clodius, Cicero’s 
enemy [Ciauprus, No. 21].—3, Daughter of Met. 
Calvus [No. 4] and mother of Lucullus (Plut. 


1838. 
Metapontum,the 
Roman name for 
the Greek Meta- 
pontium(Meramdy- 
Tiov: Metardyrios, 
Metapontinus: 
Torre di Mare), a 
celebrated Greek 
city in the S8. of 
Italy, on the Ta- 
rentine gulf, and 
on the E. coast of 
Lucania, is said to 
haye been origin- 
ally called Meta- 
bum (MéraBoy). It 
was an Achaean 
colony, under the 
command of a 
* leader named Leu- 
cippus, but pro- 
bably occupied the 
site of an older 
city (which would 
account for tradi- 
tions of its early 
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Tomb of Caecilia Metella, on the Appian Way. (See Metella, No. 6.) 


settlement by Pylians of the time of Nestor or | Zucull. 1).—4. Daughter of Met. Dalmaticus 


by Phocians) which had been destroyed before | [No. 9], 


married first to Scaurus, secondly to 


the Achaeans of Sybaris and Crotona founded a Sulla, who avenged upon Athens an affront 
new city there about 700B.c¢, (Strab. pp. 222, 264; | offered to her by the Athenians (Plut. Sull. 6, 
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13, 22, 85; Cie. Scawr. 45).—5. Daughter (pro- 
bably) of Met. Nepos [No. 14], wife of P. Len- 
fulus Spinther, the younger, from whom she 
was divorced in 45 (Hor. Sat. ii. 8, 889; Cic. 
ad Att. xi. 15, 23. xii. 52, xiii. 7).—6. Daughter 
| of Met. Creticus [No. 16], and wife of Crassus, 
the son of the triumvir, to.whose memory the 
magnificent tomb on the Appian Way was raised. 
Métellus, a distinguished plebeian family of 
the Caecilia gens at Rome. 1. L, Caecilius 
Metellus, consul B.c. 251, carried on the war in 
Sicily against the Carthaginians. In the follow- 
ing year he gained a great victory at Panormus 
over Hasdrubal, the Carthaginian general, The 
elephants which he took in this battle were 
exhibited in his triumph at Rome. (Pol. i. 39, 40; 
Plin. vii. 189). _Metellus was consul a second 
time in 249, and was elected pontifex maximus 
in 243, and held this dignity for twenty-two years. 
He must therefore have died shortly before the 
beginning of the second Punic war. In 241 he 
rescued the Palladium when the temple of Vesta 
was on fire, but lost his sight in consequence. 
(Ov. Fast. vi. 486; Dionys. ii. 66; Val. Max. 
i. 4, 4). He was dictator in 224, for the purpose 
of holding the comitia—2 Q. Caecilius 
Metellus, son of the preceding, was plebeian 
aedile 209; curule aedile 208; served in the 
army of the consul Claudius Nero 207, and was 
one of the legates sent to Rome to convey the 
joyful news of the defeat and death of Has- 
drubal ; and was consul, with L. Veturius Philo, 
206. In his consulship he and his colleague 
carried on the war against Hannibal in Brut- 
tium, where he remained as proconsul during 
the following year. In 205 he was dictator for 
the purpose of holding the comitia. Metellus 
survived the second Punic war many years, and 
was employed in several public commissions. 
(Liv. xxviii. 9, xxxix. 24; Cic. Brut. 14, 57; Val. 
Max. vii. 2, 3.)—8. Q. Caecilius Metellus 
Macedonicus, son of the last, was praetor 148, 
and carried on war in Macedonia against the 
usurper Andriscus, whom he defeated and took 
prisoner. He next turned his arms against the 
Achaeans, whom he defeated at the beginning 
of 146. On his return to Rome in 146 he 
triumphed, and received the surname of Mace- 
donicus. Metellus was consul in 148, and re- 
ceived the province of Nearer Spain, where he 
carried on the war with success for two years 
against the Celtiberi. He was succeeded by 
Q. Pompeius in 141, Metellus was censor 131. 
He died 115, full of years and: honours. He is 
frequently quoted by the ancient writers as an 
extraordinary instance of human felicity. He 
had filled all the highest offices of the state 
with reputation and glory, and was carried to 
the funeral pile by four sons, three of whom 
had obtained the consulship in his lifetime, 
while the fourth was a candidate for the office at 
the time of his father’s death. (Liv. Hp. 49, 50, 
52, 58, 59; Vell. Pat. i.11; Cic. Fin. v. 27, 82; 
Paus. vii. 18, 15.)—4,L. Caecilius Metellus 
Calvus, brother of the last, consul 142 (Cic. ad 
Att. xii. 5; Val. Max. viii. 5).—5. Q. Caecilius 
Metellus Balearicus, eldest son of No: 3, was 
consul 128, when he subdued the inhabitants 
of the Balearic islands, and received in conse- 
quence the surname of Balearicus. He was censor 
120. (Liv. Hp. 60; Diod. v.17; Strab. p. 167.)— 
6. L, Caecilius Metellus Diadematus, second 
son of No. 8, has been frequently confounded 
with Metellus Dalmaticus, consul 119 [No. 9]. 
Metellus Diadematus received the latter sur- 
name from his wearing for a long time a 
bandage round his forehead, in consequence of 
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an ulcer. (Cic. post Red. ad Quirit. 8, 6; Plut. 
Cor. 11.) He was consul 117.—7. M. Caecilius 
Metellus, third son of No. 8, was consul 115, 
the year in which his father died. In 114 he 
was sent into Sardinia as proconsul, and sup- 
pressed an insurrection in the island, in con- 
sequence of Which he obtained a triumph in 
118, on the same day as his brother Caprarius. 
(Eutrop. iv. 25.)\—8. (©. Caecilius Metellus 
Caprarius, fourth son of No.3. The origin of 
his surname is quite uncertain. He was 
consul 113, and carried on war in Macedonia 
against the-Thracians, whom he subdued. He 
obtained a triumph in consequence in the same 
year, and on /the same day with his brother 
Marcus. He was censor 102 with his cousin 
Metellus Numidicus. (Vell. Pat. ii. 8; Tac. 
Germ. 87.)—9. L. Caecilius Metellus Dal- 
maticus, elder son of No. 4, and frequently 
confounded, as has been already remarked, with 
Diadematus [No. 5], was consul 119, when he 
subdued the Dalmatians, and obtained in con- 
sequence the surname Dalmaticus. With the 
booty obtained in this war he repaired the 
temple of Castor and Pollux. He was censor 
with Cu. Domitius Ahenobarbus in 115, and he 
was also pontifex maximus. (Cic. Clw. 42,119.) 
He was alive in 100, when he is mentioned as 
one of the senators of high rank who took up 
arms against Saturninus (Liv. Hp. 62; Appian, 
Illyr. 11; Plut. Pomp. 2).—10. Q. Caecilius 
Metellus Numidicus, younger son of No. 4, 
was one of the most distinguished members of 
his family. The character of Metellus stood 
very high among his contemporaries; in an 
age of growing corruption his personal integrity 
remained unsullied ; and he was distinguished 
for his abilities in war and peace. He was one 
of the chief leaders of the aristocratical party 
at Rome. He was consul 109, and carried on 
the war against Jugurtha in Numidia with 
great success. [JucurtTHa.] He remained in 
Numidia during the following year as pro- 
consul; but, as he was unable to bring the 
war to a conclusion, his legate, C. Marius, in- 
dustriously circulated reports in the camp and 
the city that Metellus designedly protracted 
the war for the purpose of continuing in the 
command. These rumours had the desired 
effect. Marius was raised to the consulship, 
Numidia was assigned to him as his province, 
and Metellus saw the honour of finishing the 
war snatched from his grasp. [Manrrus.] On 
his return to Rome in 107 he was received with 
the greatest honour. He celebrated a splendid 
triumph, and received the surname of Nu- 
midicus.. In 102 he was censor with his cousin 
Metellus Caprarius. In 100 the tribune 
Saturninus and Marius resolved to ruin Me- 
tellus. Saturninus proposed an agrarian law, 
to which he added the clause that the senate 
should swear obedience to it within five days 
after its enactment, and that whosoever should 
refuse to do so should be expelled the senate and 
pay a heavy fine. Metellusrefused to take the 
oath and was therefore expelled the senate; 
but Saturninus, not content with this, brought 
forward a bill to punish him with exile. The 
friends of Metellus were ready to take up arms 
in his defence; but Metellus quitted the city 
and retired to Rhodes, where he bore his mis- 
fortune with great calmness. He was, how- 
ever, recalled to Rome in the following year (99), 
on the proposition of the tribune Q. Calidius. 
The orations of Metellus are spoken of with 
praise by Cicero, and they continued to be read 
with admiration in the time of Fronto, (Sall, 
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Jug. 43-88; Plut. Marius; Flor. iii, 16; Liv., 
Ep. 65, 69; App. B. C. i. 28-83; Cie. pro Balb. 
5, 11.)—11. Q. Caecilius Metellus Nepos, son 
of Balearicus [No. 5], and grandson of Mace- 
donicus [No. 8], appears to have received the 
surname of Nepos because~he was-the eldest 
grandson of the latter. Metellus Nepos exerted 
himself in obtaining the recall of his kinsman 
Metellus Numidicus from banishment in 99, 
and was consul in 98 with T. Didius. In this 
year the two consuls carried the Lex Caecilia 
Didia. (Cic. post Red.in Sen. 15, ad Att. ii. 9.) 
—12. Q. Caecilius Metellus Pius, son of 
Numidicus [No. 10], received the surname of 
Pius on account of the love which he displayed 
for his father when he besought the people to 
recall him from banishment in 99. He was 
praetor 89, and was one of the commanders in 
the Marsic or Social war. He was still in arms 
in 87, prosecuting the war against the Samnites, 
when Marius landed in Italy and joined the 
consul Cinna. The senate, in alarm, sum- 
moned Metellus to Rome; but as he was 
unable to defend the city against Marius and. 
Cinna he crossed over to Africa. After re- 
maining in Africa three years he returned to 
Italy and joined Sulla, who also returned to 
Italy in 88. In the war which followed against 
the Marian party, Metellus was one of the 
most successful of Sulla’s generals, and gained 
several important victories both in Umbria and 
in Cisalpine Gaul. In 80 Metellus was consul 
with Sulla himself, and in the following year 
(79) he went as proconsul into Spain, in order 
to prosecute the war against Sertorius, who 
adhered to the Marian party. Here he re- 
mained for the next eight years, and found it 
so difficult to obtain any advantages over 
Sertorius that the senate sent Pompey to his 
assistance with proconsular power and another 
army. Sertorius, however, was a match for 
them both, and would probably have continued 
to defy all the efforts of Metellus and Pompey 
if he had not been murdered by Perperna and 
his friends in 72. [Smrrortus.] Metellus was 
pontifex maximus, and, as he was succeeded in 
this dignity by Julius Caesar in 68, he must 
have died either in this year or at the end of 
the preceding. (Sall. Jug. 64; Plut. Mar. 42, 
Sertor. 12-27; Vell. Pat. ii. 15, 28-80.)—13, Q. 
Caecilius Metellus Celer, elder son of Nepos 
{No. 11]. In 66 he served as legate in the 
army of Pompey in Asia; and was praetor in 
63, the year in which Cicero was consul (Cic. 
Sull. 28, 65). During his year of office he 
afforded warm and efficient support/to the 
aristocratical party. He prevented the con- 
demnation of C. Rabirius by removing the 
military flag from the Janiculum. He co- 
operated with Cicero in opposing the schemes 
of Catiline; and, when the latter left the city 
to make war upon the republic, Metellus had 
the charge of the Picentine and Senonian dis- 
tricts. By blocking up the passes he prevented 
Catiline from crossing the Apennines and pene- 
trating into Gaul, and thus compelled him to 
turn round and face Antonius, who was march- 
ing against him from Etruria. In the following 
year, 62, Metellus went with the title of pro- 
consul into the province of Cisalpine Gaul, 
which Cicero had relinquished becattse he was 
unwilling to leave the city. In 60, Metellus 
was consul with L. Afranius, and opposed all 
the efforts of his colleague to obtain the ratifi- 
cation of Pompey’s acts in Asia, and an assign- 
ment of lands for his soldiers. He died in 
59, and it was suspected that he had been poi- 
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soned by his wife Clodia, with whom he lived 
on the most unhappy terms, and who was a 
woman ef the utmost profligacy. (Sall. Cad. 
567; Dio Cass. xxxyii., xxxviil.; cf. Index to 
Cicero.)—14, Q, Caecilius Metellus Nepos, 
younger son of the elder Nepos [No.11]. He 
served as legate of Pompey in the war against 
the pirates and in Asia from 67 to 64. He 
returned to Rome in 63 in order to become a 
candidate for the tribunate, that he might 
thereby favour the views of Pompey. His 
election was opposed by the aristocracy, but 
without success. His year of office was a stormy 
one. One of his first acts in entering upon his 
office on the 10th of December, 63, was a violent 
attack upon Cicero. He maintained that the 
man who had condemned Roman citizens 
without a hearing ought not to be heard him- 
self, and accordingly prevented Cicero from 
addressing the people on the last day of his 
consulship, and only allowed him to take the 
usual oath, whereupon Cicero swore that he 
had saved the state. In the following year (62) 
Metellus brought forward a bill to summon 
Pompey, with his army, to Rome, in order to 
restore peace; but on the day on which the bill 
was to be read the two parties came to open 
blows, and Metellus was obliged to take to 
flight. He repaired to Pompey, with whom he 
returned to Rome in 61. He was praetor in 
60, and consul in 57 with P, Lentulus Spinther. 
Notwithstanding his previous enmity with 
Cicero, he did not oppose his recall from exile. 
In 56 Metellus administered the province of 
Nearer Spain, where he carried on war against 
the Vaccaei. He died in 55. Metellus did 
not adhere strictly to the political principles of 
his family. He did not support the aristocracy, 
like his brother; nor, on the other hand, can 
he be said to have been a leader of the demo- 
cracy. He was, in fact, little more than a 
servant of Pompey, and, according to his 
bidding, at one time opposed and at another 
supportéd Cicero, [See Index to Cicero; Dio 
Cass. xxxvii. 88-51, xxxix. 1-7, 54.)-—15, Q. 
Caecilius Metellus Pius Scipio, the adopted 
son of Metellus Pius [No. 12}. He was the son 
of P. Scipio Nasica, praetor 94, and grandson 
of Caecilia Metella, daughter of Macedonicus 
[No. 8]. Hence his name is given in various 
forms. Sometimes he is called P. Scipio 
Nasica, sometimes Q. Metellus Scipio, and 
sometimes simply Seipio or Metellus, (Cie. 
Brut, 58, 212; Dio Cass. xl. 51.) He was tri- 
bune of the plebs in 59, and was a candidate 
for the consulship along with Plautius Hyp- 
saeus and Milo in 58. He was supported by 
the Clodian mob, since he was opposed to Milo; 
but in consequence of the disturbances in the 
city the comitia could not be held for the elec- 
tion of consuls. After the murder of Clodius 
at the beginning of 52 Pompey was elected sole 
consul. In the course of the same year Pompey 
married Cornelia, the daughter of Scipio, and 
on the 1st of August he made his father-in-law 
his colleague in the consulship. Scipio showed 
his gratitude by using every effort to destroy 
the power of Caesar and strengthen that of 
Pompey. He took an active part in all the 
proceedings which led to the breaking out of 
the Civil war in 49; and in the division of the 
provinces made among the Pompeian party he 
obtained Syria, to which he hastened without 
delay. After plundering the province in the 
most unmerciful manner, he crossed over into 
Greece in 48 to join Pompey. He commanded 
the centre of the Pompeian army at the battle 
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of Pharsalia. After the loss of the battle he 
fled, first to Coreyra and then to Africa, where 
he received the chief command of the Pompeian 
troops. -He was defeated by Caesar at the de- 
disive battle of Thapsus in 46, He attempted 
to escape by sea, bub his squadron having been 
overpowered by P. Sittius, he put an end to 
his own life. Metellus Scipio never exhibited 
any proofs of striking abilities either in war or 
in peace, In public he showed himself cruel, 
vindictive, and oppressive; in private he was 
mean, avaricious, and licentious, even beyond 
most of his contemporaries. (Plut. Pomp. 55, 
Caes. 30, Cic. 15; App. B. C. ii. 60-100; Caes. 
B. O. i. 1-4, iii. 81, Bell. Afric. 79.)\—16. Q. 
Caecilius Metellus Creticus, was consul 69, 
and carried on war against Crete, which he 
subdued in the course of three years. He re- 
turned to Rome in 66, but was unable to obtain 
a triumph, in consequence of the opposition of 
Pompey, to whom he had refused to surrender 
his command in Crete, which Pompey had 
claimed in virtue of the Gabinian law, which 
had given him the supreme command in the 
whole of the Mediterranean. Metellus, how- 
ever, would not relinquish his claim to a 
triumph, and accordingly resolved to wait in 
the neighbourhood of the city till more fayour- 
able circumstances. He was still before the 
city in 68, when the conspiracy of Catiline 
broke out. He was sent into Apulia to prevent 
an apprehended rising of the slaves ; and inthe 
following year, 62, after the death of Catiline, 
he was at length permitted to make his 
triumphal entrance into Rome, and received 
the surname of Creticus. Metellus, as was to 
be expected, joined the aristocracy in their 
opposition to Pompey, and succeeded in pre- 
venting the latter from obtaining the ratifica- 
tion of his acts in Asia, (Liv. Hp. 98-100; 
Flor, iii. 7, iv. 12; Vell. Pat. ii, 84; Dio Cass. 
xxxvi. 1; Sall. Cat. 30.)—17, L. Caecilius 
Metellus, brother of the last, was praetor 71, 
and as propraetor succeeded Verres~ in- the 
government of Sicily in 70. He defeated the 
pirates, and compelled them to leave the island. 
His administration is praised by Cicero; but he 
nevertheless attempted, in conjunction with his 
brothers, to shield Verres from justice. He was 
consul 68 with Q. Marcius Rex, but died at the 
beginning of the year. (Cie. Very. iii. 68, 122, 
v. 21, 55; Dio Cass. xxxv. 4.)—18. M, Caecilius 
Metellus, brother of the two last, was praetor 
69, in the same year that his eldest brother was 
consul. The lot gave him the presidency in the 
court de pecuniis repetundis, and Verres was 
very anxious that his trial should come on 
before Metellus. (Cic. Verr. i. 8, 9.)—19, L. 
Caecilius Metellus Creticus, was tribune of 
the plebs, 49, and a warm supporter of the 
aristocracy. He did not fly from Rome with 
Pompey and the rest of his party; and he at- 
tempted to prevent Caesar from taking posses- 
sion of the sacred treasury, and only gave way 
upon being threatened with death. (Plut. Oaes. 
835, Pomp. 62; Caes. B. C. i. 88; Dio~ Cass. 
xli. 17; App. B. C. ii. 41; Lucan, iii. 114.) 

Methana. [Mrruons, No. 4.| 

Metharme (Mc@épun: daughter of king Pyg- 
malion, and wife of Cinyras. See CrnyRas. 

Methon6 (Mc0dvn: McOwvaios). 1, Or Mo- 
thone (Mo@évn: Modon), a town at the SW. 
corner of Messenia, with an excellent harbour, 
protected from the sea by a reef of rocks, of 
which the largest was called Mothon. The 
ancients regarded Methone as the Pedasus of 
Homer (Zl, ix, 294), After the conquest of Mes- 
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senia, it became one of the Lacedaemonian 
harbours, and is mentioned as such in the Pelo- 
ponnesian war. ‘The emperor Trajan made ita 
free city, (Strab. p. 859; Paus. iv. 85.)—2. 
(Bleutherokhort), « Greek town in Macedonia 
onthe Thermaic‘gulf, forty stadia NI. of Pydna, 
was founded by the Hretrians, and is celebrated 
from Philip having lost an eye at the siege of 
the place. After its capture by Philip it was 
destroyed, but was subsequently rebuilt, and is 
mentioned by Strabo as one of the towns of 
Macedonia. ee iv. 129, vi. 7; Strab. p. 880; 
Diod. xvi. 81.)—8, A town in Thessaly men- 
tioned by Homer, which does not occur in 
historical times (Zl. ii. 716). The ancients 
placed it in Magnesia.—4, Or Methana 
(Médava: Methana or Mitone), an ancient town 
in Argolis, situated on a peninsula of the same 
name, opposite the island of Aegina. The 
peninsula runs a considerable way into the sea, 
and is connected with the mainland by a 
narrow isthmus, lying between Troezen and 
Epidaurus, The town lay at the foot of a 
mountain of voleanic origin. (The name 
appears as Me@éyyn in Thue. iv. 45; but, accord- 
ing to Strabo, notin all MSS. In Strab. p. 874, 
and Pans. ii. 84, it is Mé@ava.) 

Méthora (Mé0pa, Mddoupa # Tay Ocdv : Ma- 
tra, the sacred city of Krishna), a city of India 
intra Gangem, on the river Jomanes (Jwmna), 
was a great seat of the worship of the Indian 
god whom the Greeks identified with Heracles 
(Arrian, Ind. 8; Plin. vi. 69). 

Methydrium, (Me6ddpiov: McOudpieds), a town 
in central Arcadia, 170 stadia N. of Megalopolis 
(Paus, viii. 85, 86; Thue. v. 58). 

Methymna (7) Mfduuva, Méduuva, the former 
generally in the best writers; also on coins the 
Acolic form Md@uuva: MnOvpvaios, Medvpvatos : 
Molivo), the second city of LusBos, stood at the 
north extremity of the island, and had a good 
harbour. It was the birthplace of the musician 
and dithyrambic poet Arion, and of the historian 


Coin of Mothymna (4th cent, B.C.). 


Obv., head of Atheno ; 7ev., MAOYMNAION ; lyre inclosed in 
a square, 


Hellanicus. The celebrated Lesbian wine came 
from its neighbourhood. Inthe Peloponnesian 
war it remained faithful to Athens, even during 
the great Lesbian revolt[Myrinenn]: afterwards 
it was sacked by the Spartans (B.c. 406) and 
never quite recovered its prosperity, though in 
the time of Diocletian it was reckoned among 
the chief towns of the Insularwm Provincia. 
(Hdt. i, 151;-Thuc. iii, 2, 18; Livy. xlv, 81; 
Hierocl. p. 686.) 

Métion (Myriwy), son of Erechtheus and 
Praxithea, and husband of Alcippe. His sons, 
the Metionidae, expelled their cousin Pandion 
from his kingdom of Athens, but were them- 
selves afterwards expelled by the sons of Pan- 
dion. (Apollod. iii. 15; Paus. i. 5, 8.) 

Métis (Mfris), the personification of pru- 
dence, is described as a daughter of Oceanus 
and Tethys, and the first wife of Zeus. Afraid 
lest she should give birth to a child wiser and 
more powerful than himself, Zeus devoured her 


in the first month of her pregnancy. After- 
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wards he gave birth to Athene, who sptang 
from his head. [See p. 188, a.] 

Métius. [Merrivs.] 

Méton (Merwy), an astronomer of Athens, who, 
in-conjunction with Euctemon, introduced the 
eycle of nineteen years, by,which he adjusted 
the course of the sun and moon, since he had 
observed that 235 lunar months correspond 
very nearly to nineteen solar years. The begin- 
ning of this cycle has been placed B.c, 482. [See 
further in Dict. of Ant. art. Calendariwm.] 
We have no details of Meton’s life, with the 
exception that his father’s name was Pausa- 
nias, and that he feigned insanity to avoid sail- 
ing for Sicily in the ill-fated expedition of 
which he is stated to haye had an evil pre- 
sentiment. (Ael. V.H. x. 7; Diod. xii. 86.) 

Metrodérus (Mnrpdd5wpos). 1. Of Cos, son of 
Epicharmus, and grandson of Thyrsus. Like 
several of that family, he addicted himself 
partly to the study of the Pythagorean philo- 
sophy, partly to the science of medicine. He 
wrote a treatise upon the works of Epicharmus. 
Helived about B.c. 460. (Iambl. Vit. Pyth. 84.) — 
2. Of Lampsacus, a contemporary and friend 
of Anaxagoras. He wrote on Homer, the lead- 
ing feature of his system of interpretation being 
that the deities and stories in Homer were to 
be understood as allegorical modes of repre- 
senting physical powers and phenomena. He 
died 464, (Diog. Laért. ii, 11.)—8. Of Chios, a 
disciple of Democritus, or, according to other 
accounts, of Nessus of Chios, lived about 
830. He was a philosopher of considerable re- 
putation, and professed the doctrines of the 
Sceptics in their fullest sense. He also studied, 
if he did not practise, medicine, on which he 
wrote much. He was the instructor of Hippo- 
crates and Anaxarchus. (Diog. Laért. ix. 
58; Cie. Acad. ii. 23, 78.)—4. A native of 
Lampsacus or Athens, was the most distin- 
guished of the disciples of Epicurus, with whom 
he lived on terms of the closest friendship. He 
died 277, in the fifty-third year of his age, seven 
years before Epicurus, who would haye ap- 
pointed him his successor had he survived him. 
The philosophy of Metrodorus appears to have 
been of a more grossly sensual kind than that 
of Epicurus. Perfect happiness, according to 
Cicero’s account, he made to consist in haying 
a well-constituted body. He found fault with 
his brother Timocrates for not admitting that 
the appetite was the test and measure of every- 
thing that pertained to a happy life. He was 
the author of several works, quoted by the 
ancient writers. (Cic. Tasc. v. 87, 109, N. D.i. 
AQ, 118, Fin. ii. 28, 92; Diog. Laért. x. 22.)— 
5, Of Scepsis, a philosopher, who was raised 
to a position of great influence and trust by 
Mithridates Eupator, being appointed supreme 
judge without appeal even to the king. Subse- 
quently he was led to desert his allegiance, 
when sent by Mithridates on an embassy to 
Tigranes, king of Armenia. Tigranes-sent him 
back to Mithridates, but he died on the road. 
According to some accounts he was despatched 
by order of the king; according to others he 
died of disease. He is frequently mentioned by 
Cicero ; he seems to have been particularly cele- 
brated for his powers of memory. In conse- 
quence of his hostility to the Romans he was 
surnamed the Roman-hater. (Cie. de Or. ii. 88, 
360; Strab. p. 609.)\—6. Of Stratonice in Caria, 
was at first a disciple of the school of Epicurus, 
but afterwards attached himself to Carneades. 
He lived about 110. (Diog. Laért. x. 9; Cic. 
Acad. ii. 6, 16.) 
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Métrdpdlis (MyrpéroAis). 1, The ancient 
capital of Phrygia, but in historical times an 
inconsiderable place. (Strab. pp. 576, 663 ; 
Athen, p. 574; Liv. xxxviii. 15.) It stood be- 
tween Celaenae and Synnada and in the great 
road from Ephesus to the Cappadocian Caesarea. 
Its site is, according to Ramsay, half-way be- 
tween the modern towns Zatarli and Haidarli. 
—2, In Lydia (Lwrbali, Ru.), a city in the 
plain of the Cayster, between Ephesus and 
Smyrna, 120 stadia from the former and 200 
from the latter (Strab. p. 682).—8. (Kasér?), a 
town of Thessaly in Histiaeotis, near the Pe- 
neus, and between Gomphi and Pharsalus, 
formed by the union of several small towns, to 
which Ithome also belonged (Strab. p. 488; 
Caes. B. C. iii. 81)—4, Another town of Thes- 
saly, near Gyrton (Liv. xxxvi. 10).—5. A town 
of Acarnania in the district Amphilochia, be- 
tween the Ambracian gulf and the river Ache- 
lous (Pol. iv. 64). 

Mettius or Metius. 1. Curtius. [Currtus.] 
—2, Fuffetius, dictator of Alba in the reign of 
Tullus Hostilius, third king of Rome. After the 
combat between the Horatii and Curiatii had 
determined the supremacy of the Romans, Met- 
tius was summoned to aid them in a war with 
Fidenae and the Veientines. . On the field of 
battle Mettius drew off his Albans to the hills, 
and awaited the issue of the battle, On the 
following day the Albans were all deprived of 
their arms, and Mettius himself, as the punish- 
ment of his treachery, was torn asunder by 
chariots driven in opposite directions. (Liy. i. 
23-28 ; Dionys. iii. 5-80.) © 

Metiilum, the chief town of the Iapydes in 
Illyricum, was near the frontiers of Liburnia, 
and was situated on two peaks of a steep 
mountain. Augustus nearly lost his life in re- 
ducing this place, the inhabitants of which 
fought against him with the most desperate 
courage. (Strab. p. 207; Dio Cass. xlix. 35.) 

Mevania (Meyinas, -aitis: Beragna), an 
ancient city in the interior of Umbria on the 
river Tinea, was situated on the road from 
Rome to Ancona in a very fertile country, and 
was celebrated for its breed of beautiful white 
oxen. It wasa strongly fortified place, though 
its walls were built only of brick. (Liv. ix. 415 
Tac. Hist. iii. 55; Verg. Georg. ii. 146; Lucan, 
i. 478; Strab. p. 227; Plin. xxxv. 178.) 

Mezentius (Mecéyrios), king of the Tyrrhe- 
nians or Etruscans, at Caere or Agylla, was ex- 
pelled by his subjects on account of his cruelty, 
and took refuge with Turnus, king of the Rutu- 
lians, whom he assisted in the war against 
Aeneas and the Trojans. Mezentius and his 
son Lausus were slain in battle by Aeneas. 
This is the account of Virgil (Verg. Aen. viii. 
480, x. 689,785, 800). Livy and Dionysius, how- 
ever, say nothing about the expulsion of Me- 
zentius from Caere, but represent him as an 
ally of Turnus, and relate that Aeneas disap- 
peared during the battle against the Rutulians 
and Etruscans at Lanuvium. Dianysius adds 
that Ascanius was besieged by Mezentius and 
Lausus; that the besieged in a sally by night 
slew Lausus, and then concluded a peace with 
Mezentius, who from henceforth continued to 
be their ally. (Liv. i. 2; Dionys. i. 64.) Another 
tradition states that Mezentius demanded from 
the Latins the produce of their vineyards, but 
they vowed the firstfruits to Jupiter and so won 
the victory (Plut. Q. R. 45; Ov. Fast. iv. 881; 
Macrob. iii. 5; see p. 464, b). / 

Micipsa (Mucivas), king of Numidia, the eldest 
of the sons of Masinissa. After the death of. 
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the latter (B.c. 148) the sovereign power was 
divided by Scipio between Micipsa and his two 
brothers, Gulussa and Mastanabal, in such a 
manner that the possession of Cirta, the capital 
of Numidia, together with the financial ad- 
ministration of the kingdom, fell to the share 
of Micipsa. It was not long, however, before 
the death of both his brothers left him in pos- 
session of the undivided sovereignty of Nu- 
midia, which he held from that time without 
interruption till his death. His rule was mild 
and equitable, and he encouraged literature and 
art. (Diod. xxxv. Sall. Jwg. 5-11; Flor. ii. 2; 
Strab. p. 832.) He died in 118, leaving the 
kingdom to his two sons, Adherbal and Hiem- 
psal, and their adopted brother JucurrHa, 

Micon (Mixwyv), of Athens, son of Phanochus, 
was a very distinguished painter and also a 
sculptor, contemporary with Polygnotus, about 
B.C. 460. Several of his pictures are mentioned 
by Pausanias as in the Stoa Poecile and the 
Temple of Theseus (i. 17, 18), and by Pliny 
(xxxv. 59). Among his statues Pausanias men- 
tions Callias the pancratiast at Olympia (vi. 6, 1). 

Midaéum (Midderov), a. city of Phrygia 
Epictetus, between Dorylaeum and Pessinus; 
the place where Sextus Pompeius was captured 
by the troops of Antony, B.c. 35 (Strab. p. 576; 
Dio Cass. xlix. 18). 

Midas (MiSas), son of Gordius and Cybele, is 
said to have been a wealthy but effeminate king 
of Phrygia, a pupil of Orpheus, and a promoter 
of the worship of Dionysus (Hdt. i. 14; Paus. i. 
4, by Strab. “p. 304), His ~ 
wealth is alluded to in a 
story connected with his 
childhood, for it is said that 
while a child, ants carried 
grains of wheat into his 
mouth, to indicate that one 
day he should be the richest 
of all mortals (Cic. Div. i. 
86, 78; Ael. V.H. xii. 45), 
He is said to have built the 
town of Ancyra, and as king 
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cordingly ordered him to bathe in the source of 
Pactolus near Mount Tmolus. This bath saved 
Midas, but the river from that time had an 
abundance of gold in its sand. (Hyg. Hab. 191; 
Ov. Met. xi. 90; Verg. Hel. vi. 18.)—(2) Midas, 
who was himself related to the race of Satyrs, 
once had a visit from a Satyr, who indulged in 
all kinds of jokes at the king’s expense. 'There- 
upon Midas mixed wine in a well; and when 
the Satyr had drunk of it, he fell asleep and 
was caught. (Paus. i. 4,5; Athen. p. 45.) This 
well of Midas was at different times assigned to 
different localities. Xenophon (Anab. i. 2, § 18) 
places it in the neighbourhood of Thymbrium 
and Tyraeum, and Pausanias at Ancyra.—(8) 
Once when Pan and Apollo were engaged in a 
musical contest on the flute and lyre, Midas was 
chosen to decide between them. The king 
decided in fayour of Pan, whereupon Apollo 
changed his ears into those of an ass. Midas 
contrived to conceal them under his Phrygian 
eap, but the servant who used to cut his hair 
discovered them, The secret so much harassed 
this man that, as he could not betray it to a 
human being, he dug a hole in the earth, and 
whispered into it, ‘King Midas has ass’s ears.’ 
He then filled the hole up again, and his heart 
was relieved. But on the same spot a reed 
grew up, which in its whispers betrayed the 
secret. (Hyg. Hab. 191; Ov. Met. xi. 146; Pers. 
i, 121; ef. Aristoph. Plué. 287.) Midas is said 


to have killed himself by drinking the blood of 
an ox (Strab. p. 61).—The rock tomb of Midas, so 


of Phrygia he is called Bere- 
cynthius heros (Oy. Met. 
xi. 106). There are several 
stories connected with Mi- - 
das, of which the following 
are the most celebrated. (1) 
Silenus, the companion and 
teacher of Dionysus, had 
gone astray in a state of in- 


toxication, and was caught 
by country people in the 
rose gardens of Midas. He 
was bound with wreaths of 
flowers and led before the 
king. These gardens were 
in Macedonia, near Mount 
Bermion or Bromion, where 
Midas was king of the 
Briges, with whom he after- 
wards emigrated to Asia, 
where their name was 
changed into Phryges. Mi- 
das received Silenus kindly ; 
and, after treating him with 
hospitality, he led him back 
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to Dionysus, who allowed 
Midas to ask a favour of him. 
Midas in his folly desired that all things which 
he touched should be changed into gold. The 
request was granted; but as even the food 
which he touched became gold, he implored the 
god to take his favour back. Dionysus ac- 


Tomb of Midas at Dogan-lu in Phrygia, 


called, is SW. of Pessinus between Orcistus and 

Conni, and is interesting as one of the earliest 

specimens of sculptured architecture, adorned 

with ornaments chiefly composed of squares.— 

It is probable that the stories of Midas grew 
2 oxte) 
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out of his patronage of the worship of Dionysus 
as Sabazius. The musical contest, like that of 
Mansyas, represents a rivalry between the flutes 
of the Phrygian orgies and_the lyre of Apollo’s 
worshippers; the story of the ass’s ears may 
have arisen from Midas being shown in Satyric 
drama with pointed ears like a Satyr, by ex- 
aggeration compared to ass’s ears, perhaps in 
allusion to the ass which appeared in proces- 
sions, bearing Silenus. 

Midéa or Midéa (Midera, Midéa: Midedrns), 
a town in Argolis, of uncertain site, destroyed by 
the Argives, is said to have been called Perse- 
polis, because it had been fortified by Perseus. 

Midianitae. [Mapranrrae. | : 

Midias (Mecdias), an Athenian of wealth and 
influence, was a violent enemy of Demosthenes, 
the orator. In B.c. 854 Midias assaulted De- 
mosthenes when he was discharging the duties 
of Choregus, during the celebration of the 
great Dionysia. Demosthenes brought an ac- 
cusation against Midias; but the speech which 
he wrote for the occasion, and which is extant, 
was mever. delivered, since Demosthenes 
dropped the accusation, in consequence of his 
receiving the sum of thirty minae. 

Mieza (Mfe(a: MieCevs), a town of Macedonia 
in Emathia, SW. of Pella, and not far from the 
frontiers of Thessaly (Ptol. iii. 13, 39). 

Milanion (Me:Aaviwy), hustand of Atalanta. 
For details, see ATALANTA. 
Hoes (MiAnrémoAts: MUwhalich, or 

amaml? Ru.), a city of Mysia, in Asia 
Minor, at the confluence of the river Rhyn- 
dacus and Macestus, and somewhat H. of the 
lake which was named after it, Lacus Miletopo- 
litis (MiAntomoAiris Aiuyn: Lake of Maniyas). 
This lake, also called Aphnitis, lies some miles 
W. of the larger lake of Artynia (Abullionte). 
(Strab. pp. 575, 681; Plin. v.123, 142.) 

Milétopolis, [BorystTuenss. | 

Milétus (MiAnros), son of Apollo and Aria of 
Crete. Being beloved by Minos and Sarpedon, 
he attached himself to the latter, and fled from 
Minos to Asia, where he built the city of 
Miletus (Apollod. iii, 1, 2; Paus. vii. 2, 8). 
Ovid (Met. ix. 442) calls him a son of Apollo 
and Deione, and hence Deionides. 

Milétus (MiAnros, Dor. MiAaros: MiAfhotos, 
and oninscriptions, Me:Ajoios: Milésius). 1. One 
of the greatest cities of Asia Minor, belonged 
territorially to Caria and politically to Ionia, 
being the S.-most of the twelve cities of the 
Ionian confederacy. It is mentioned by Homer 
as a Carian city; and one of its early names, 
Lelegeis, is a sign that the Leleges also formed 
a part of its population. (JJ. ii. 867; Hdt. i. 146; 
Strab. p. 664; Plin. v. 112.) Its first Greek 
colonists were said to have been Cretans who 
were expelled by Minos; the next were led to 
it by Neleus at the time of the so-called Ionic 
migration, Its name was probably transferred 
from the Cretan Miletus (No. 2), though tra- 
ditionally taken from the leader of the colonists 
fae above]. It was in earlier times called 

ityusa (Il:tvodca), and Anactoria (’Avarropia), 
The city stood upon the §. headland of the 
Sinus Latmicus, opposite to the mouth of the 
Maeander, and possessed four distinct harbours, 
protected by a group of islets, called Lade, Dro- 
miscus, and Perne. The city wall enclosed two 
distinct towns, called the outer and inner; the 
latter, which was also called Old Miletus, stood 
upon an eminence overhanging the sea, and was 
of great strength. Its territory extended on 
both sides of the Maeander, as far apparently 
as the promontories of Mycale on the N, and 
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Posidium on the 8S. It was rich in flocks; and 
the city was celebrated for its woollen fabrics, 
the Milesia vellera (Athen. pp. 28, 428, 691; 
Verg. Georg. iii. 806, iv. 335). At a very early 
period it became a great maritime state, ex- 
tending its commerce throughout the Mediter- 
ranean, and even beyond the Pillars of Her- 
cules, but more especially in the direction of 
the Euxine, along the shore of which the 
Milesians planted several important colonies, 
such as Cyzicus, Sinope, Abydos, Istropolis, 
Tomi, Olbia or Borysthenes, Apollonia, Odessus, 
and Panticapaeum. Naucratis in Egypt was 
also a colony of Miletus. It also occupies a 
high place in the early history of Greek litera- 
ture as the birthplace of the philosophers 
Thales, Anaximander, and Anaximenes, and of 
the historians Cadmus and Hecataeus. After the 
rise of the Lydian monarchy, Miletus, by its 
naval strength, resisted the attacks of Alyattes 
and Sadyattes for eleven years, but fell before 
Croesus, whose success may perhaps be ascribed 
to the intestine factions which for a long period 
weakened the city (Hdt. i. 17-20). With the 
rest of Ionia, it was conquered by Harpagus, 
the general of Cyrus, in B.c. 557 (Hdt. i. 141); 
and under the dominion of the Persians it still 
retained its prosperity till the great Ionian 
revolt, of which Miletus was the centre [ARISTA- 
GoRAS; Histranus], and after the suppression 
of which it was destroyed by the Persians (B.¢. 
494). (Hdt. vi. 6; Strab.-p. 635.) After the 
battle of Mycale it recovered its liberty and 


. Coin of Miletus. 
Obv., head of Apollo, laureate; rev., lion standing and 


looking back at star ; in front, monogram, MI ; below, 

magistrate’s name, MNASEA> (didrachma, B.C. 300-250). 
eventually gained sufficient importance to offer 
(though in vain) resistance to Alexander the 
Great, which brought upon it a second ruin 
(Arrian, An.i. 18). Under the Roman empire it 
still appears as a place of some consequence, 
until its final destruction by the Turks. (Tac. 
Ann. iv. 63.)—Its ruins are difficult to discover, 
on account of the great change made in the coast 
and harbour by the river Maeander. [Manan- 
DER.] They are on the site of the village of 
Palatia, on the S. bank of the Mendereh.—2. 
Miletus in Crete, on the NE. coast, mentioned 
by Homer (Zi. ii. 647), but not standing in 
Strabo’s time (Strab. p. 479). 

Milichus (MefAc:yos), asmall river in Achaia, 
which flows by the town of Patrae, and is said 
to have been originally called Amilichus (Amet- 
Atxos) on account of the human victims sacri- 
ficed on its banks to Artemis (Paus. vii. 19, 9). 

Milo or Milon (MiAwy). 1. Of Crotona, son 
of Diotimus, an athlete, famous for his extra- 
ordinary bodily strength. He was six times 
victor in wrestling at the Olympic games, and 
as often at the Pythian; but having entered 
the lists at Olympia a seventh time, he was 
worsted by the superior agility of his adversary. 
By these successes he obtained great distince- 
tion among his countrymen, so that he was 
even appointed to command the army which 
defeated the Sybarites, B.c. 511. Many stories 
are related by ancient writers of Milo’s extra- 
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ordinary feats of strength: such as his carrying 
a heifer of four years old on his shoulders 
through the stadium at Olympia, and after- 
wards eating the whole of it in a single day. 
The mode of his death is thus related: as he 
was passing through a forest when enfeebled 
by age, he saw the trunk of a tree which had 
been partially split open by woodcutters, and 
attempted to rend it further, but the wood closed 
upon his hands, and thus held him fast, in which 
state he was attacked and devoured by wolves. 
(Ht. iii. 187; Diod. xii. 9; Paus. vi.14; Athen. 
p. 412; Gell. xv. 16; Cic. de Sen. 10.)—2. A 
general in the service of Pyrrhus king of Epirus, 
who sent him forward with a body of troops to 
garrison the citadel of Tarentum, previous to 
his own arrival in Italy. When Pyrrhus finally 
quitted that country and withdrew into Epirus, 


he still left Milo in charge of the citadel of 


Tarentum, together with his son Helenus. 
(Zonar. viii. 2; Just. xxv, 3.)—3. T, Annius 
Milo Papinianus, was the son of C. Papius 
Celsus and Annia, and was adopted by his 
maternal grandfather, T. Annius Luscus. He 
was born at Lanuvium, of which place he 
was in B.c. 58 dictator or chief magistrate. 
Milo was a man of a daring and unscrupulous 
character; and as he was deeply in debt, he 
resolved to obtain a wealthy province. For 


this purpose he connected himself with the 


aristocracy. As tribune of the plebs, B.c. 57, 
he took an active part in obtaining Cicero’s 
recall from exile, and from this time he carried 
on a fierce and memorable contest with P. 
Clodius. In 53 Milo was candidate for the 
consulship, and Clodius for the praetorship of 
the ensuing year. Milosupported the senate in 
opposition to the popular party, which favoured 
Pompey and Caesar, at present the joint rulers 
of the state; and since Pompey wished to 
become temporary dictator, for reasons at this 
time approved by Caesar, he hoped to make 
the affray on the Appian road a handle for 
getting rid of Milo. [Pomprtus.].-Hach_of the 
candidates kept a gang of gladiators, and there 
were frequent combats between the rival ruffians 
in the streets of Rome. At length, on the 20th 
of January, 52, Milo and Clodius met apparently 
by accident at Bovillae on the Appian road. 
An affray ensued between their followers, in 
which Clodius was slain. At Rome such tumults 
followed upon the burial of Clodius that Pompey 
was appointed, not indeed dictator, but sole 
consul to restore order to the state. Pompey 
immediately brought forward various laws in 
connexion with the late disturbances. As soon 
as these were passed Milo was formally 
accused. All Pompey’s influence was directed 
against him; but Milo was not without hope, 
since the higher aristocracy, from jealousy of 
Pompey, supported him, and Cicero undertook 
his defence, His trial opened on the 4th of 


- April, 52. He was impeached on three counts— 


de Vi, de Ambitu, or bribery, and de Sodalitiis 
or illegal interference with the freedom of elec- 
tions. L. Domitius Ahenobarbus, a consular, 
was appointed quaesitor by a special law of 
Pompey’s, and all Rome and thousands of spec- 
tators from Italy thronged the forum and its 
avenues. But Milo’s chances of acquittal were 
wholly marred by the virulence of his adver- 
saries, who insulted and obstructed the wit- 
nesses, the process, and the conductors of the 
defence. Pompey availed himself of these 
disorders to line the forum and its encompass- 
ing hills with soldiers. Cicero was intimidated, 


and Milo was condemned, Had he eyen been 
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acquitted on the firss count, de Vi, the two 
other charges of bribery and conspiracy awaited - 
him. He therefore went into exile. “Cicero, 
who could not deliver, re-wrote and expanded 
the defence of Milo—the extant oration—and 
sent it to him ‘at Marseilles. Milo remarked, 
‘Tam glad this was not spoken, since I must 
have been acquitted, and then had never known 
the delicate flavour of these Marseilles mullets.’ 
Caesar refused to recall Milo from exile in 49, 
when he permitted many of the other exiles to 
return. In the following year (48) M. Caelius, 
the praetor, had, during Caesar’s absence, pro- 
mulgated a bill for the adjustment of debts, 
and needing desperate allies, invited Milo to 
Italy. At the head of a band of criminals 
and runaway slaves, Milo appeared in the S. 
of Italy, but was opposed by the praetor, 
Q. Pedius, and slain under the walls of an 
obscure fort in the district of Thurii— Milo, in 
57, married Fausta, a daughter of the dictator 
Sulla. She proved a faithless wife, and Sailust, 
the historian, was soundly scourged by Milo for 
an intrigue with her. (See Index to Cicero; 
Plutarch’s Lives of Pompey, Cicero, and Caesar; 
Dio Cass. xxxix. 6-21; App. B. C. ii. 16-24, 48.) 

Miltiades (MiAtiddys). 1. Son of Cypselus, 
was a man of considerable distinction in Athens 
in the time of Pisistratus. The Doloncians, a 
Thracian tribe dwelling in the Chersonesus, 
being hard pressed in war by the Absinthians, 
applied to the Delphic oracle for advice, and 
were directed to admit a colony led by the man 
who should be the first to entertain them after 
they left the temple. This was Miltiades, who, 
eager to escape from the rule of Pisistratus, 
gladly took the lead of a colony under the 
sanction of the oracle, and became tyrant of 
the Chersonesus, which he fortified by a wall 
built across its isthmus. In a war with the 
people of Lampsacus he was taken prisoner, 
but was set at liberty on the demand of Croesus. 
He died without leaving any children, and his 
sovereignty passed into the hands of Stesagoras, 
the son of his half-brother Cimon. Sacrifices 
and games were instituted in his honour, in 
which no Lampsacene was suffered to take 
part. (Hdt. vi. 34, 88, 103.)—2. Son of Cimon 
and brother-of Stesagoras, became tyrant of 
the Chersonesus on the death of the latter, being 
sent out by Pisistratus from Athens to take 
possession of the vacant inheritance. By a 
stratagem he got the chief men of the Cherso- 
nesus into his power and threw them inta 
prison, and took a force of mercenaries into his 
pay. In order to strengthen his position still 
more, he married Hegesipyla, the daughter of 
a Thracian prince named Olorus. (Hat. vi. 39.) 
He joined Darius Hystaspis on his expedition 
against the Scythians, and was left with the 
other Greeks in charge of the bridge over the 
Danube (Hdt. iv. 187). When the appointed 
time had expired, and Darius had not returned, 
Miltiades recommended the Greeks to destroy 
the bridge and leave Darius to his fate. Some 
time after the expedition of Darius an inroad of 
the Scythians drove Miltiades from his posses- 
sions; but after the enemy had retired, the 
Doloncians brought him back. It appears to 
have been between this period and his with- 
drawal to Athens that Miltiades conquered 
and expelled the Pelasgian inhabitants of 
Lemnos and Inbros, and subjected the islands 
to the dominion of Attica. Lemnos and Imbros 
belonged to the Persian dominions; and it is 
probable that this encroachment on the Persian 
possessions was the cause which drew upon 
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Miltiades the hostility of Darius, and led him 
to fly from the Chersonesus, when the Phoeni- 
cian fleet approached, after the subjugation of 
Tonia. ) 
his eldest son, Metiochus, fell into the hands of 
the Persians. At Athens Miltiades was ar- 
raigned, as being amenable to the penalties 
enacted against tyranny, but was acquitted. 
When Attica was threatened with invasion by 
the Persians under Datis and Artaphernes, 
Miltiades was chosen one of the ten generals. 
Miltiades by his arguments induced the polem- 
arch Callimachus to give the casting vote in 
favour of risking a battle with the enemy, the 
opinions of the ten generals being equally di- 
vided. Miltiades waited till his turn came, 
and then drew his army up in battle array on 
the ever memorable field of Marathon. [Ma- 
RATHON.| After the defeat of the Persians 
Miltiades endeavoured to urge the Athenians 
to measures of retaliation, and induced them 
to entrust to him an armament of seventy ships, 
without knowing the purpose for which they 
were designed. He proceeded to attack the 
island of Paros, for the purpose of gratifying a 
private enmity. His attacks, however, were 
unsuccessful; and after receiving a dangerous 
hurt in the leg, while penetrating into a sacred 
enclosure on some superstitious errand, he was 
compelled to raise the siege and return to 
Athens, where he was impeached by Xanthippus 
for having deceived the people. His wound 
had turned into a gangrene, and being unable 
to plead his cause in person, he was brought 
into court on a couch, his brother, Tisagoras, 
conducting his defence for him. He was con- 
demned, but on the ground of his services to 
the state the penalty was commuted to a fine 
of 50 talents, the cost of the equipment of the 
armament. Being unable to pay this, he was 
thrown into prison, where he died of his 
wound. The fine was paid by his son Cimon. 
(Hat. vi. 182-136; Nep. Miltiades.) 

Milvius Pons. [Roma.] 

Milyas (7) MiAvds : MiAdvat, Milyae), was origi- 
nally the name of all Lycia (Hdt. i. 173); but 
it was afterwards applied to the high table-land 
in the N. of Lycia, between the Cadmus and the 
Taurus, and extending considerably into Pisidia. 
Its people seem to have been the descendants 
of the original inhabitants of Lycia (Hat. vii. 
77; Strab. pp. 570, 573, 667). After the defeat 
of Antiochus the Great, the Romans gave it to 
Eumenes, king of Pergamus (Liy. xxxviii. 89), 
eventually it became part of the province called 
Lycia-Pamphylia or Pamphylia. 

Mimallones (MiudAdoves), the Macedonian 
name of the Bacchantes, or, according to others, 
of Bacchic Amazons. Ovid (Avs Am. i. 541) 
uses the form Mimallonides. 

Mimas (Miuas), 1. A giant, said to have been 
killed by Ares, or by Zeus, with a flash of 
lightning. The island of Prochyte, near Sicily, 
was supposed to rest upon his body. (Eur. Jon, 
215; Hor. Od. iii, 4, 68; Sil. It. xii. 147; 
GieantEs.)—2. Son of Amycus and Theano, 
companion of Aeneas (Verg. Aen. x. 702).—8. 
A mountain in the peninsula of Erythrae 
on the coast of Ionia, which terminates in 
the promontory Melaena. Its spurs run also 
S. and W. to the promontories of Coryceum 
and Argennum, but its name belongs to the 
N. part of the range. (Od. iii. 172; Thue. 
vill. 84; Strab. pp. 613, 645; Ov. Met. ii. 222.) 

Mimnermus (Miuvepuos), a celebrated elegiac 
poet, generally called a Colophonian, but pro- 
perly a native of Smyrna, was descended from 


Miltiades reached Athens in safety, but | 
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those Colophonians who reconquered Smyrns 
from the Aeolians. He flourished from about B.c. 
634 to.600. (Strab. p. 648; Athen. pp. 470, 597.) 
He was ® contemporary of Solon, who, in an ex- 
tant fragment of one of his poems, addressex 
him as still living. Only a few fragments of 
Mimnermus have come down to us. They 
belong chiefly to a poem entitled Nanno, and 
are addressed to the flute-player of that name. 
The compositions of Mimnermus form an epoch 
in the history of elegiac poetry. Before his 
time the elegy had been devoted chiefly either 
to warlike or’national, or to convivial and joy- 
ous subjects. Archilochus had, indeed, ocea- 
sionally employed the elegy for lamentation, 
but Mimnermus was the first who systemati- 
cally made it the vehicle for plaintive, mournful, 
and erotic themes. A double motive for his 
strain of melancholy may be found in the con- 
dition of his country, at that time under Lydian 
dominion, and in his own disappointment in 
love. The instability of human happiness, the 
helplessness of man, the cares and miseries to 
which life is exposed, the brief season that man 
has to enjoy himself in, the wretchedness of 
old age, are plaintively dwelt upon by him, 
while love is held up as the only consolation 
that men possess. As an erotic poet he was 
held in high estimation in antiquity. (Hor, 
Epist. ii. 2,100.) The fragments are published 
separately by Bach, Lips. 1826. 

Minael (Muvato.), one of the chief peoples of 
Arabia, dwelt on the W. coast of Arabia Felix, 
and in the interior of the peninsula, and carried 
on a large trade in spices, incense, &c. (Strab. 
pp. 768, 776 ; Plin. xii. 54), 

Minas Sabbatha (Meivas SaBar6d), a fort in 
Babylonia, built in the time of the later Roman 
empire, on the site of Seleucia, which the 
Romans had destroyed (Zos. iii. 23), 

Mincius (Mincio), a river in Gallia Transpa- 
dana, flows through the lake Benacus (Lago 
di Garda), and falls into the Po, a little below 
Mantua (Verg. Hcl. vii. 18, Georg. iii. 15, Aen. 
x. 286; Strab. p. 209; Liv. xxxii. 30). 

Mindarus (Mivdapos), a Lacedaemonian, suc- 
ceeded Astyochus in the command of the 
Lacedaemonian fleet, B.c. 411. He was defeated 
and slain by the Athenians near Cyzicus in 
the following year. (Thue. viii. 85, 104; Xen. 
Hell. i. 1, 16; cf. Hrppocrarns, No. 5.) 

Minerva, a Roman goddess, afterwards iden- 
tified with Athene. The Greek goddess is 
spoken of in a separate article. [ATHDNE.] 
Minerva was one of the great Roman divinities. 
Her name seems to be of the same root as 
memini, mentio, moneo, comminiscor, mévos, 
&c.; and she is accordingly the thinking, caleu- 
lating, and inventive power personified. Her 
name takes practically the same form in Etrus- 
can, Menerfa or Menfra, but it would be diffi- 
cult to reconcile a theory that the Romans 
borrowed both the name and the personality 
of the goddess from the Etruscans with the 
fact (as it appears) that Minerva was an 
ancient Italian deity worshipped from early times 
in Sabine and Latin communities, e.g. at Reate 
(Dionys. i. 14; Varr. L.L.y.74.) Accordingly, 
it is usually held that the worship of Minerva 
was established at Rome by the Latins and 
Sabines; and that Jupiter was the first, Juno 
the second, and Minerva the third in the number 
of the Capitoline divinities. Tarquin, the son 
of Demaratus, was believed to have united the 
three divinities in one common. temple, and 
hence, when repasts were prepared for the gods, 
these three always went together. The Etrus- 
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cans regarded her as a goddess of lightning, and 
this was the origin of her being said to wield the 
thunderbolts of her father, Jupiter. In the 
genuine Italian view she was worshipped as 
‘the patroness of all the arts.and trades, and at 
her Roman festival she was particularly invoked 
by all who desired to distinguish themselves in 
any art or craft, such as painting, poetry, the 
art of teaching, medicine, dyeing, spinning, 
weaving, and the like. (Ov. Fast. iii. 809-834 ; 
August. C.D. vii. 16.) This character of the 
goddess may be perceived also from the pro- 
verbs ‘to do athing pingut Mineiva,’ .e. to do 
a thing in an awkward or clumsy manner; ‘and 
sus Minervam (docet), of a stupid person who 
presumed to set right an intelligent one (Cic. 
Ac. i. 5, 18). The same characteristic was sup- 
posed to lie at the root of the old custom 
of driving a nail (clavus annalis) on the Ides 
of September into that side of the temple of 
Jupiter on which stood the cella of Minerva: 
the purpose was to preserve a record of years, 
and Minerva was thus designated as goddess of 
memory (Liy. vii. 3). As the Greek influence was 
felt and a resemblance was traced between 
Minerva the maiden goddess of arts and the 
Greek Athene, the Romans began to regard her 
as also, like Athene, a goddess of war. Hence 
she was represented with a helmet, shield, and 
a coat of mail; and the booty made m war was 
frequently dedicated to her. (Liv. xlv. 83; | 
Plin. vii. 97.) Minerva was further believed 

to be the inventor of musical instruments, 

especially wind instruments, as used in war, 

which were accordingly subjected to a sort of 

purification every year on the last day of the 

festival of Minerva (Ov. Fast. vi. 654; Vavrr. 

L. L, vi. 17). There is reason, however, to 

think that the goddess honoured in this twbi- 

lustrium was Nerio, associated with Mars. 

This festival lasted five days, from the 19th to 

the 23rd of March, and was called Quinqwatrus, 

because it began on the fifth day after the Ides 

of the month. (Dict. of Ant. art. Quinqua- 

trus.| Moreover, the schools, in honour-of the~ 
goddess of learning, had a five days’ holiday at 

the greater Quinquatrus in March, and at the 

end of the holidays the new boys brought their 

entrance fee, which wascalled Minerval. (Dict. 

of Ant. art. Ludus Litterarius.|. The most 

ancient temple of Minerva at Rome was prob- 

ably that on the Capitol; another existed on 

the Aventine; and she had a chapel at the foot 

of the Caelian hill, where she bore the name of 

Capta, a name which was borrowed from 

Falerii (cf. Ov. Fast. iii. 848), and can only sig- 

nify ‘ The prisoner,’ whatever its origin may be. 

As goddess of wisdom, and from a comparison 

with *A@nva BovAata, Minerva was in later 

times regarded as watching over the Senate, 

and at Constantinople her statue stood before 

the Curia (Zos. y. 24). For the Greek myths 

and for representations in art, see ATHENE. 

Minervae Castrum or Minervium (Castro), 
a hill on the coast of Calabria, where Aeneas is 
said to have landed (Strab. p. 281). 

Minervae Promontorium (Punta della 
Campanella or della Minerva), a rocky pro- 
montory in Campania, running out a long way 
into the sea, six miles SE. of Surrentum, on 
whose summit was a temple of Minerva, which 
was said to haye been built by Odysseus, and 
which was still standing in the time of Seneca. 
Here the Sirens are reported to have dwelt. 
The Greeks regarded it as the NW. boundary 
of Oenotria. (Strab. p. 247; Plin. iii. 62.) 

Minio (Mignone), a small river in Etruria, | 
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which rises near Satrium, and falls into the 
Tyrrhene sea between Graviscae and Centum 
Cellae (Verg. Aen. x. 185; Mel. ii. 4, 9). 

Minius (Minho), a river in the NW. of 
Spain, rising in the Cantabrian mountains, 
also called Baenis, derived its name from the 
minmiuny or verfnilion carried down by its 
waters. (Strab. p. 153; Plin. iv. 112.) 

Minoa (Muda). 1. A small island in the 
Saronic gulf, off the coast of Megaris, and oppo- 
site a promontory of the same name, was 
united to the mainland by a bridge, and 
formed, with the promontory, the harbour of 
Nisaea. [Mucara.J—2. A town on the E. 
coast of Laconia, and on a promontory of the 
same name, NH. of Epidaurus Limera.—3. A 
town on the W. part of the N. coast of Crete, 
between. the promontories Drepanum and 
Psacum. (Ptol. iii. 17, 7.)\—4. A town on the 
E. part of the N. coast of Crete, belonging to 
the territory of Lyctus, and situated on the 
narrowest part of the island (Strab. p. 475; 
Ptol. iii. 17, 5)—d. A town in Sicily. See 
Hrracipa Mrnoa. 

Minos (Mivws). 1. Son of Zeus and Europa, 
brother of Rhadamanthus, was the king and 
legislator of Crete, ruling especially at Cnossus, 
in friendly intercourse with Zeus. After his 
death he became one of the judges of the 
shades in Hades. He wasthe father of Deuca- 
lion and Ariadne, and, according to Apollo- 
dorus, the brother of Sarpedon. (JU. xiii. 450 57 
xiv. 822; Od. xi. 321, 567, xvii. 523. xix. 178; 
Hes. Th. 948; cf. Strab. p. 476.) Many other 
stories were added by later poets, or attached 
to his name from old local legends. He is 
described as the husband of Pasiphaé, a 
daughter of Helios, by whom he was the father 
of Catreus, Deucalion, Glaucus, Androgeus, 
Acalle, Xenodice, Ariadne, and Phaedra. After 
the death of Asterius, king of Crete, who married 
Europa and adopted her children, Minos aimed “ 
at the supremacy of Crete, and declared that it 
was destined to him by the gods; in proof of 
which, he asserted that the gods always 
answered his prayers. Accordingly, as he was 
offering up a sacrifice to Poseidon, he prayed 
that a bull might come forth from the sea, and 
promised to sacrifice the animal. The bull 
appeared, and Minos became king of Crete. 
(Others say that Minos disputed the govern- 
ment with his brother, Sarpedon, and con- 
quered.) But Minos; who admired the beauty 
of the bull, did not sacrifice him, and substituted 
another in his place. Poseidon therefore ren- 
dered the bull furious, and made Pasiphaé 
conceive a passion for the animal. Daedalus 
enabled Pasiphaé to gratify her passion, and 
she became by the bull the mother of Mino- 
taurus, a monster with a human body and a 
bull’s head, or, according to others, with a 
bull’s body and a human head. The monster 
was kept in the labyrinth at Cnossus, con- 
structed by Daedalus. Daedalus fled from 
Crete to escape the wrath of Minos and took 
refuge in Sicily. Minos followed him to Sicily, 
and was there slain by Cocalus and his daugh- 
ters. (Hdt. vii. 170; Diod. iv. 78; cf. Ar. Pol. 
ii. 10,4; Cocatus.)—In another story, Minos, in 
order to avenge the wrong done to his son 
Androgeus [ANDROGEUS] at Athens, made war 
against the Athenians and Megarians. He 
subdued Megara, and compelled the Athenians 
either every year or every nine years to send 
him as a tribute seven youths and seven 
maidens, who were devoured in the labyrinth 
by the Minotaurus, The monster was slain by 
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Theseus. (Plut. Thes. 15-19; Diod. iv. 60; 
Paus. i. 17, 8; Ov. Ariadne, 104.)—Minos is 


further said to have divided Crete into three 
parts, and to have ruled nine years. The Cre- 
tans traced their legal and political institutions 


Theseus and Minotaur, (From a painted vase.) 


to Minos. He is said to have been instructed 
in the art of lawgiving by Zeus himself; and 
the Spartan Lycurgus was believed to have 
taken the legislation of Minos as his model. In 
his time Crete was a powerful maritime state ; 
and Minos not only checked the piratical pur- 
suits of his contemporaries, but made himself 
master of the Greekislands of the Aegaean. In 
this connexion comes the story of his getting 
possession of Megara through the treachery of 
Scylla, daughter of king Nisus, who for love of 
Minos cut off the lock of her father’s hair on 
which his power depended. [Nisus.]|—The 
more philosophical historians accept the tradi- 
tions of an ancient king Minos of Crete, and 
regard him as a ruler of Crete considerably 
before the Dorian migration, and as the organiser 
of a powerful navy by means of which he put 
down piracy in the Aegaean, and extended his 
empire northwards along the coast of Greece 
and through the islands, from which he had 
driven out the Carians; and who even at- 
tempted to conquer Sicily (Thue. i. 4,8; Ar. 
Pol. ii. 10=p. 1271, iv. 10=p. 13829). It is not 
improbable that this account is mainly true, 
and that the legends of Cocalus conceal an old 
maritime invasion of Sicily by the Cretan king, 
and those of Nisus and of Androgeus a con- 
quest which made Megara and Attica at one 
time tributary to Crete. Later writers, at- 
tempting to reconcile contradictions in the 
legends, altered the genealogy, and made a 
Minos I, son of Zeus and lawgiver, who married 
Itone, daughter of Lyctius, by whom he had a 
son Lycastus.~ Lycastus by Ida was father of 
Minos II., who married Pasiphaé, gathered a 
navy, and was connected with variofis legends 
mentioned above. (Diod. iv. 60: Apollod. ii. 1, 3.) 
Herodotus (vii. 169) recounts a tradition that 
Minos after his translation from the world 
visited the Cretans with famine and pestilence, 
because they had aided the Greeks against 
Troy. 

Minotaurus. [Muinos.] 

Mintha (Mivén), a daughter of Cocytus, 
beloved by Hades, was metamorphosed by 
Demeter or Persephone into a plant called after 
her mintha, or mint. In the neighbourhood of 
Pylos there was a hill called Minthe, and at its 
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foot there was a temple of Pluto, and a grove 
of Demeter, (Ov. Met. x. 729; Strab. p. 344.) 

Minturnae (Minturnensis: Trajetta), an 
important town in Latium, on the frontiers of 
Campania, was situated on the Appia Via, and ~ 
on both banks of the Liris, and near the mouth 
of this river. It was an ancient town of the 
Ausones or Aurunci, but surrendered to the 
Romans of its own accord, and received a 
Roman colony B.c. 296. It was subsequently 
recolonised by Julius Caesar. (Liv. viii. 10, ix. 
95, x. 21; Cic. ad Att. v. 1, xvi. 10.) Im its 
neighbourhood was a grove sacred to the nymph 
Marica, and also extensive marshes (Paludes 
Minturnenses), formed by the overflowing of 
the river Liris, in which Marius was taken 
prisoner. [See p. 528, a.] The neighbourhood of 
Minturnae produced good wine. There are the 
ruins of an amphitheatre and of an aqueduct at 
the modern T'rajetta. 

Minucianus (Muyvoveiavds). 1. A Greek 
rhetorician, was a contemporary of the cele- 
brated rhetorician Hermogenes of Tarsus (fl. 
A.D. 170), with whom he was at variance.—2. An 
Athenian, the son of Nicagoras, was also a 
Greek rhetorician, and lived in the reign of 
Gallienus (A.D. 260-263.) He was the author 
of several rhetorical works, and a portion of his 
Téxvn pntopixh is extant, and is published in 
the ninth volume of Walz’s Rhetores Graeci. 

Minicius Augurinus. [Avcuninus.] 

Mintcius Basilus. [Basiwus.] 

Minticius Felix. [F3Eurx.] 

Minicius Rufus. 1. M., consul z.c. 221, 
when he carried on war against the Istrians. 
In 217 he was magister equitum to the dictator 
Q. Fabius Maximus. The cautious policy of 
Fabius displeased Minucius; and accordingly, 
wren Fabius was called away to Rome, 
Tuinucius disobeyed the positive commands of 
the dictator, and risked a battle with a portion 
of Hannibal’s troops. He was fortunate 
enough to gain a victory; in consequence of 
which he became so popular at Rome, that a 
bill was passed, giving him equal military 
power with the dictator. The Roman army 
was now divided, and each portion encamped 
separately under its own general. Anxious for 
distinction, Minucius eagerly accepted a battle 
which was offered him by Hannibal, but was 
defeated, and his troops were only saved from 
total destruction by the timely arrival of Fabius, 
with all his forces. Thereupon Minucius 
generously acknowledged his error, gave up his 
separate command, and placed himself again 
under the authority of the dictator. He fell at 
the battle of Cannae in the following year. (Liv. 
xxii. 8, 22-80; Pol. iii. 101; Plut. Mab. 4-11.) 
—2. Q., plebeian aedile 201, praetor 200, and 
consul 127, when he carried on war against the 
Boii with success. In 189 he was one of the 
ten commissioners sent into Asia after the 
conquest of Antiochus the Great; and in 183 
he was one of the three ambassadors sent into 
Gaul. (Liv. xxxii. 27, xxxvii. 55.)—8. M., praetor 
197 (Liv. xxxii. 27, xxxiv. 53).—4, M., tribune 
of the plebs 121, brought forward a bill to 
repeal the laws of C. Gracchus (Flor. iii. 15). 
This Marcus Minucius and his brother Quintus 
are mentioned as arbiters between the inhabi- 
tants of Genua and the Viturii, in a very 
interesting inscription, which was discovered in 
the year 1506, about ten miles from the modern 
city of Genoa (C.J. ZL. i. 199).—5. Q., consul 
110, obtained Macedonia as his province, carried 
on war with success against the barbarians in 
Thrace, and triumphed on his return to Rome. 
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He perpetuated the memory of his triumph by 
building the Porticus Minucia, near the Circus 
Flaminius. (Cie. Phil. ii. 34, 84.)—The Minucia 
Via, leading from Rome to Brundusium (Cic. 
Att. ix.6; Hor. Hp. i. 18, 20), was made by 
Minucius Augurinus, consul B.c. 305. 

Minucius Thermus. [Tuermus.] 

Minyae (Miva), an ancient Greek race, 
who originally dwelt in Thessaly. JIolcos, in 
Thessaly, was one of their original seats. 
Their ancestral hero, Minyas, is said to have 
migrated from Thessaly into the N. of Boeotia, 
and there to have established the empire of 
the Minyae, with the capital Orchomenos. 
[OrncHomENos.] When the Arnaeans were 
pressed southwards by the Thesprotians, they 
drove out the Minyae from the south of Thes- 
saly and from Boeotia. Some of the Minyae 
colonised Lemnos and Imbros, some settled in 
Attica, and some in the valley of the Eurotas, 
where they seem to have been joined by some 
of their kinsmen who were in turn driven from 
Lemnos and Attica. They withstood the Dorians 
in Sparta for some time, but eventually migrated 
again, some to Triphylia in the west of Pelo- 
ponnesus, and some to Melos and Thera. (Hat. 
i, 146, iv. 145-148; Thuc. i. 12; Paus. ii. 29, 
iv. 27, vii. 9, ix. 86; Strab. p. 337.) The stories 
of the Argonauts (most of whom were tradi- 
tionally sprung from this race), sailing to 
various lands, probably to some extent grew 
out of these migrations of the Minyae. [See 
pp. 106, 107.] 

Minyas (Muvas), son of Chryses, and the 
ancestral hero of the races of the Minyae. 
The accounts of his genealogy vary very much 
in the different traditions, for some call him a 


‘son of Orchomenus or KEHteocles, others of 


Poseidon, Aleus, Ares, Sisyphus, or Halmus. 
He is further called the husband of Tritogenia, 
Clytodora, or Phanosyra. Orchomenus, Pres- 
bon, Athamas, Diochthondas, Eteoclymene, 
Periclymene, Leucippe, Arsinoé, and Alcathoé 
or Alcithoé, are mentioned as his children. 
His tomb was shown at Orchomenos in Boeotia. 
(Paus. ix. 86, 38; Schol. ad Pind. O0. xiv. 4, Pyth. 
iy. 69.) A daughter of Minyas was Minyeias 
(-ddis) or Minéis (-idis). (Ov. Met. iv. 32.) 
Mirobriga. 1. A town of the Celtici in 
Lusitania, on the ocean (Ptol. ii. 5, 6).—2. A 
Roman municipium in the territory of the 
Turduli, in Hispania Baetica, on the road 
from Emerita to Caesaraugusta (Ptol. ii. 4, 18). 
Misénum (Punta di Miseno), a promontory 
in Campania, S. of Cumae, said to have derived 
its name from Misenus, the companion and 
trumpeter of Aeneas, who’ was drowned and 
buried here (Verg. Aen. vi. 163, 212; Propert. 
y. 18, 3). The bay formed by this promontory 
was converted by Augustus into an excellent 
harbour, and was made the principal station of 
the Roman fleet on the Tyrrhene sea. A town 
sprang up around the harbour, and here the 
admiral of the fleet usually resided. (Tac. Ann. 
iv. 5, xiv. 8, xv. 51, Hist. ii. 100; Suet. Aug. 
49; Plin. Hp. vi. 16, 20). The inhabitants 
were called Misenates and Misenenses, but the 
name Misenates most frequently signifies the 
men of the fleet. The Roman nobles had pre- 
viously built villas on the coast. 
villa of C. Marius, purchased by Lucullus, 
which afterwards passed into the hands of the 
emperor Tiberius, who died at this place. (Plut. 
Mar. 34; Tac. Ann. vi. 50; Suet. T7zb. 72.) 
Misitheus, the father-in-law of the emperor 
Gordian IIL, who married his daughter 
Sabinia Tranquillina in a.p. 241. He accom- 
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panied Gordian in his expedition against the 
Persians, whom he defeated; but in the course 
of this war he was cut off either by disease or 
by the treachery of his successor Philippus, 248 
(Zos. i. 16). 

Mithras (Mi@pas), the god of light and of the 
sun among the Persians (Strab. p. 732), whose 
worship was widely spread over Asia Minor, 
and took root in many Greek towns of Asia 
and the islands after the wars of Alexander. 
It was first introduced to the Romans through 
the wars of Pompey with the Cilician pirates 
(Blut. Pomp. 24). Its influence in Italy was 
continually increased by Roman legionaries 
returning from Eastern service during the first 
and second centuries of our era. The first 
shrine of Mithras in Italy of which record is 
preserved is that at Ostia dating from the 
reign of Antoninus Pius. In the time ‘of 
Septim. Severus the worship of Mithras was 
added to the observances of the Domus Augusta 
(C. I. L. vi. 2271). Mithras was spoken of as 
Sol Invictus, a style which Aurelian, the son of 
a priestess of Mithras, sometinies adopted. 
Though Mithras was thus adopted as sun-god 
by the Romans towards the decline of pagan- 
ism, his peculiar Oriental rites were retained. 
His sanctuary was a cave, real or artificial, 
explained as signifying that Mithras was born 
from a rock (Lyd. Mens. iii. 26): it is more 
likely that it symbolises the world of darkness 
against which the sun-god fights. A bull was 
sacrificed in these caves and the blood purified 
the worshippers (Dict. of Ant. art. Tawrobo- 
lium), who passed through various grades of 
initiation as Kédpakes, KpUpiot, A€ovres and 
Aégaiva (the lion seems to mean the sun), 
‘HAdédpomor, and finally Patres or ’Aerol. The 
initiated were regarded as purified from the 
earth by these rites and by the fastings and 
penances which they endured, The god is 
commonly represented as a handsome youth, 
wearing the Phrygian cap and attire, and 
kneeling on a bull which is thrown on the 
ground, and whose throat he is cutting. Fre- 
quently (as in the complete relief from which 
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The Sacrifice of Mithras. (From a relief now in the 
Louvre.) 


the engraving is taken) the grotto in which the 
sacrifice is offered is shown. 

Mithridates or Mithradates (Mi6p.ddrns or 
| Mi@paddrns), a common name among the Medes - 
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and Persians, probably connected with that of 
Mithras the god of light. 1. I, king, or, more 
properly, satrap of Pontus, was son of Ariobar- 
zanes I., and was succeeded by Ariobarzanes 
IL, about B.c. 363. The kings of Pontus 
claimed to be lineally descended from one of 
the seven Persians who had conspired against 
the Magi, and who was subsequently estab- 
lished by Darius Hystaspis in the government 
ofthe countries bordering on the Huxine sea. 
(Ken. Cyr. viii. 8, 4; Diod. xv. 90, xix. 40; Pol. 
v. 43.)—2. II., king of Pontus (837-302), suc- 
ceeded his father Ariobarzanes Il, and was the 
founder of the independent kingdom of Pontus. 
After the death of Alexander the Great, he was 
for a time subject to Antigonus; but during 
the war between the successors of Alexander, 
he succeeded in establishing his independence. 
He died at the age of 84. (Diod, xvi. 90, xx. 
111; Appian, Mithr. 9, 112; Strab. p. 562.)—8. 
III., king of Pontus (802-266), son and succes- 
sor of the preceding, He enlarged his paternal 
dominions by the acquisition of great part of 
Cappadocia dnd Paphlagonia. 
ceeded by his son Ariobarzanes ILI. (Diod. xx. 
111.)—4. IV., king of Pontus (about 240-190), 
son and successor of Ariobarzanes III. He 
gave his daughter Laodice in marriage to 
Antiochus III. He was succeeded by his son 
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He was suc-) 


Pharnaces I. (Pol. iv. 56, v. 43, 90.)—5. V., 


king of Pontus (about 156-120), surnamed | 


Euergetes, son and successor of Pharnaces I. 
He was the first of the kings of Pontus who 
made an alliance with the Romans, whom he 
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Obv., head of Mithridates VI. ; rev., BASIAEQS MIOPAAATOY 
EYNATOPOS ; stag feeding; sun and crescent moon. The 
ivy wreath is supposed to refer to the title ‘ New Dio- 
nysus ’ which the Asiatic cities gave to Mithridates. 

assisted in the third Punic war and in the war 

against Aristonicus (181-129), He was assassi- 
nated at Sinope by a conspiracy among his 

own immediate attendants. (App. Mithr. 12, 

56; Just. xxxvili.5; Strab. p. 477.)—6. VI., 

king of Pontus (120-63), surnamed Eupator, 

also Dionysus, but more commonly the Great, 
was the son and successor of the preceding, 
and was only eleven years old at the period of his 
accession, We are told by Justin that on 
ascending the throne he found himself assailed 
by the designs of his guardians, but that he 
succeeded in eluding their machinations, partly 
by a courage and address beyond his years, 
partly by the use of antidotes against poison, to 
which he began thus early to accustom himself, 

For the same reasons he devoted much of his 

time to hunting, and took refuge in the remo- 

test and most unfrequented regions, under 
pretence of pursuing the pleasures of the chase. 

Whatever truth there may be in these accounts, 

it is certain that when he attained to manhood, 

he not only had great skill in martial exercises 
and a frame inured to hardships, but his 
naturally vigorous intellect had been improved 
by careful culture. As a boy he had been 
brought up at Sinope, where he had probably 


received the elements of a Greek education ; | 
and so powerful was his memory that he is) of Mithridates (83), under the flimsy pretext 


said to have learnt the incredible number of 
twenty-two languages, and to have been able in 
the days of his greatest power to transact busi- 
ness with the deputies of every tribe subject to 


‘his rule in their own peculiar dialect (Just. 


Xxxvii. 2; Strab. p. 545; Plin. xxv. 5; Gell. 
xvii. 17). The first steps of his career were 
marked by blood. He is said to have murdered 
his mother, to whom a share in the royal 
authority had been left by Mithridates Huer- 
getes; and this was followed by the assassination 
of his brother (App. Mithr. 112; Memn. 30). 
In the early part of his reign he subdued the 
barbarian tribes between the Huxine and the 
confines of Armenia, including the whole of 
Colchis and the province called Lesser Armenia, 
and even extended his conquests beyond the 
Caucasus. He assisted Parisades, king of the 
Bosporus, against the Sarmatians and Roxo- 
lani, and rendered the whole of the Tauric 
Chersonese tributary to his kingdom. After 
the death of Parisades, the kingdom of Bosporus 
itself was incorporated with his . dominions. 
He was now in possession of such great power 
that he began to deem himself equal to a con- 
test with Rome itself. Many causes of dissen- 
sion had already arisen between them, but 
Mithridates had hitherto submitted to the 
mandates of Rome. Even .after expelling 
Ariobarzanes from Cappadocia, and Nicomedes 
from Bithynia in 90, he offered no resistance to 
the Romans when they restored these monarchs 
to their kingdom. But when Nicomedes, urged 
by the Roman legates, invaded the territories 
of-Mithridates, the latter made preparations for 
immediate hostilities. His success was rapid 
and striking. In 88, he drove Ariobarzanes 
out of Cappadocia, and Nicomedes out of 
Bithynia, defeated the Roman generals who 
had supported the latter, made himself master of 
Phrygia and Galatia, and at last of the Roman 
province of Asia. During the winter he issued 
the sanguinary order to all the cities of Asia to 
put to death, on the same day, all the Roman 
and Italian citizens who were to be found 
within their walls. So hateful had the Romans 
rendered themselves, that these commands 
were obeyed with alacrity by almost all the 
cities of Asia, and 80,000 Romans and Italians 
are said to have perished in this fearful mass- 
acre. (App. Mithr. 22; Plut. Sull. 24; Cic. pro 
Flacc. 24; Liv. Hp. 78; Tac. Ann. iv. 14.) 
Meantime Sulla had received the command of 
the war against Mithridates, and crossed over 
into Greece in 87. Mithridates, however, had 
resolved not to await the Romans in Asia, but 
had already sent his general, Archelaus, into 
Greece, at the head of a powerful army. Athens, 
Achaia, Boeotia and Laconia declared them- 
selves his supporters. The war proved un- 
favourable to the king. Archelaus was twice 
defeated by Sulla with immense loss, near 
Chaeronea. and Orchomenos in Boeotia (86). 
About the same time Mithridates was himself 
defeated in Asia by Fimbria. [F'mrpria.} These 
disasters led him to sue for peace, which Sulla 
was willing to grant, because he was anxious to 
return to Italy, which was entirely in the 
hands of his enemies. Mithridates consented 
to abandon all his conquests in Asia, to pay a 
sum of 3000 talents, and to surrender to the 
Romans a fleet of seventy ships. Thus ended 
the first Mithridatic war (84). (App. Mithr. 
29-63; Plut. Swil. 11-25, Lweull. 4.)—Shortly 
afterwards Murena, who had been left in com- 
mand of Asia by Sulla, invaded the dominions 
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that the king had not yet evacuated the whole 
of Cappadocia. In the following year (82) 
Murena renewed his hostile incursions, but 
was defeated by Mithridates on the banks of 
the river Halys. But Murena received peremp- 
tory orders from Sulla to desist from hostili- 
ties, and peace was again restored. This is 
usually called the second Mithridatic war 
(App. Mithr. 64-67)—Mithridates, however, 
was well aware that the peace between him 
and Rome was in fact a mere suspension of 
hostilities; and that the republic would never 
suffer the massacre of her citizens in Asia to 
remain ultimately unpunished. No formal 
treaty was ever concluded between Mithridates 
and the Roman senate; and the king had in 
vain endeavoured to obtain the ratification of 
the terms agreed on between him and Sulla. 
The death of Nicomedes III., king of Bithynia, 
at the beginning of 74, brought matters to a 
erisis. That monarch left his dominions by 
will to the Roman people; and Bithynia was 
accordingly declared a Roman province: but 
Mithridates asserted that the late king had left 
a legitimate son by his wife Nysa, whose pre- 
tensions he immediately prepared to support 
by his arms. He had employed the last few 
years in forming a powerful army, armed and 
disciplined in the Roman manner; and he now 
took the field with 120,000 foot soldiers, 16,000 
horse, and a vast number of barbarian auxili- 
aries. This was the beginning of the third 
Mithridatic war. The two Roman consuls, 
Lucullus and Cotta, were unable to oppose his 
first irruption. He traversed Bithynia without 
encountering any resistance; and when at 
length Cotta ventured to give him battle under 
the walls of Chalcedon, the consul was totally 
defeated both by sea and land. Mithridates 
then proceeded to lay siege to Cyzicus both by 
sea and land. Lucullus marched to the relief 
of the city, cut off the king’s supplies, and 
eventually compelled him to raise the siege, 
early in73. Onhis retreat Mithridates suffered 
great loss, and eventually took refuge in Pontus. 
Hither Lucullus followed him in the next year. 


_ The new army, which the king-had collected, 


was entirely defeated by the Roman general; 
and Mithridates, despairing of opposing the 
further progress of Lucullus, took refuge in the 
dominions of his son-in-law Tigranes, the king 
of Armenia. Tigranes at first showed no dis- 
position to attempt the restoration of his father- 
in-law; but being offended at.the haughty 
conduct of Appius Claudius, whom Lucullus 
had sent to demand the surrender of Mithri- 
dates, the Armenian king not only refused this 
request, but determined to prepare for war with 
the Romans. Accordingly, in 69, Lucullus 
marched into Armenia, defeated Tigranes and 
Mithridates near Tigranocerta, and in the next 
year (68) again defeated the allied monarchs 
near Artaxata. The Roman general then 
turned aside into Mesopotamia, and laid siege 
to Nisibis. Here the Roman soldiers broke 
out into open mutiny, and demanded to be led 
home; and Lucullus was obliged to raise the 
siege, and return to Asia Minor. Meanwhile 
Mithridates had taken advantage of the absence 
of Lucullus to invade Pontus at the head of a 
large army. He defeated Fabius and Triarius, 
to whom the defence of Pontus had been com- 
mitted ; and when Lucullus returned to Pontus, 
he was unable to resume the offensive in con- 
sequence of the mutinous spirit of his own 
soldiers. Mithridates was thus able before the 
close of 67 te regain possession of the greater 
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part of his hereditary dominions. (App. Mithr. 
69-90; Plut. Lucull. 7-35 ; Cic. pro Leg. Manil. 
3.) In the following year (66) the conduct of 
the war was entrusted to Pompey. Hostilities 
were resumed with greater vigour than ever. 
Mithridates was obliged to retire before the 
Romans, but was surprised and defeated by 
Pompey; and as Tigranes now refused to 
admit him into his dominions, he resolved to 
plunge with his small army into the heart of 
Colchis, and thence make his way to the Palus 
Maeotis and the Cimmerian Bosporus. Arduous 
as this enterprise appeared, it was successfully 
accomplished; and he at length established 
himself without opposition at Panticapaeum, 
the capital of Bosporus. He had now nothing 
to fear from the pursuit of Pompey, who turned 
his arms first against Tigranes, and afterwards 
Unable to obtain peace from 
Pompey, unless he would come in person to 
make his submission, Mithridates conceived 
the daring project of marching round the N. 
and W. ceasts of the Kuxine, through the wild 
tribes of the Sarmatians and Getae, and having 
gathered round his standard all these barbarian 
nations, to penetrate into Italy itself. But 
meanwhile disaffection had made rapid progress 
among his followers. His son Pharnaces at 
length openly rebelled against him. He was 
joined both by the whole army and the citizens 
of Panticapaeum, who unanimously proclaimed 
him king; and Mithridates, who had taken 
refuge in a strong tower, saw that no choice 
remained to him but death or captivity. Here- 
upon he took poison, which he constantly 
carried with him; but his constitution had been 
so long inured to antidotes, that it did not pro- 
duce the desired effect, and he was compelled 
to call in the assistance of one of his Gau- 
lish mercenaries to despatch him with his 
sword. He died in 63. His body was sent by 
Pharnaces to Pompey at Amisus, as a token of 
his submission ; but the conqueror caused it to 
be interred with regal honours in the sepulchre 
of his forefathers at Sinope. He was 68 or 69 
years old at the time of his death, and had 
reigned fifty-seven years, of which twenty-five 
had been occupied, with only a few brief 
intervals, in one continued struggle against 
the Roman power. The estimation in which 
he was held by his adversaries is the strongest 
testimony to his great abilities: Cicero calls 
him the greatest of all kings after Alexander, 
and in another passage says that he was a 
more formidable opponent than any other mon- 
arch whom the Roman arms had yet encoun- 
tered. (App. Mithr. 97-111; Dio Cass. xxvii. 
3-13; Plut. Pomp. 82-41; Cic. pro Muren. 
15; Vell. Pat. ii. 18.)—7. Kings of Parthia. 
[Arsaczs, 6, 9, 13.|—8. Of Pergamum, son of 
Menodotus; but his mother having had an 
amour with Mithridates the Great, he was 
generally looked upon as in reality the son of 
that. monarch. The king himself bestowed 
great care on his education ; and he appears as 
early as 64 to have exercised the chief control 
over the affairs of his native city. Ata subse- 
quent period he served under Julius Caesar in 
the Alexandrian war (48); and after the defeat 
of Pharnaces in the following year (47), Caesar 
bestowed upon Mithridates the kingdom of the 
Bosporus, and also the tetrarchy of the Gala- 
tians. But the kingdom of the Bosporus still 
remained to be won, for Asander, who had 
revolted against Pharnaces, was in fact master 
of the whole country, and Mithridates having 
attempted to expel Asander, was defeated and 
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slain. (Bell. Alew. 26-32, 78; Strab. p. 626; 
Dio Cass, xlii. 41-43.) 

Mithridatis Régio (Mi@piddérov yxdpa), 
in Sarmatia Asiatica, on the W. side of the 
river Rha (Volga), so called because it was the 
place of refuge of the last Mithridates, in the 
reign of Claudius (Tac. Ann. xii. 15; Ptol. v. 
9,19). ° 
Mityléné. [Myrimenn.]} 

Mnaséas (Mvacéas), of Patara in Lycia—not 
of Patrae in Achaia—was a pupil of Hrato- 
sthenes, and a grammarian of considerable 
celebrity. He wrote two works, one of a 
chorographical description, entitled Periplus 
(TleptAous), and the other a collection of oracles 
at Delphi. (Suid. s.v.; Athen. pp. 158, 296, 530.) 

Mnasiléchus (MvaclAoyos), an Acarnanian 
leader, sided with Antiochus in 191, and sur- 
rendered to the Romans after the battle of Mag- 
nesia (Liv. xxxvi. 11, xxxviii. 88; Pol. xxii. 26). 

Mnasippus (Mvdoimmos), a Lacedaemonian 
in command of the fleet at Coreyra in 873, was 
slain in a battle (Xen. Hell. vi. 2.) 

Mnémé. {Musaz.]} 

Mnemisyné. [Musan.] 

Mnesarchus (Mvjcapxos). 1. [PyrHaconas,] 
—2. A Stoic philosopher, a disciple of Panaetius, 
flourished about B.c. 110, and taught at Athens. 
Among his pupils was Antiochus of Ascalon. 
(Cie. Fin. i. 2, 6, Acad. ii, 22, 69.) 

Mnesicles (MynotrdAjjs), one of the great 
Athenian artists of the age of Pericles, was the 
architect of the Propylaea of the Acropolis, 
[See pp. 11, 12; Dict. of Ant. art. Propylaea.] 

Mnesimachus (Myniouayxos), a poet of the 
Middle Comedy (Athen. pp. 801, 822, 329). 

Mnesithéus (Myncléeos), a physician, was a 
native of Athens, and lived probably in the 
fourth century B.c., as he is quoted by the comic 
poet Alexis. He is frequently mentioned by 
Galen and others. 

Mnester (Mvjornp), a celebrated pantomime 
actor in the reigns of Caligula and Claudius, 
was one of the lovers of Messallina, and was put 
to death on the ruin of the latter (Tac. Ann. ix. 
4, 86; Suet. Cal. 86, 55, 57). 

Mnestheus, a Trojan, who accompanied 
Aeneas to Italy, and was the ancestral hero of 
the Memmii (Verg. Aen. v. 117). 

Moabitis (Mwa8iris, M6Ba: MwaBira, Moa- 
bitae : O.T. Moab, for both country and people), 
a district of Arabia Petraea, E. of the Dead 
Sea, from the river Arnon (Wady-el-Mojib, the 
boundary between Palestine and Arabia) on the 
N., to Zoar, near the S. end of the Dead Sea, 
on the S., between the Amorites on the N., the 
Midianites on the E., and the Edomités on the 
S.—that is, before the Israclitish conquest of 
Canaan. [See Dict. of the Bible.) 

Modestinus, Herennius, a Roman jurist, and 
a pupil of Ulpian, flourished in the reigns of 
Alexander Severus, Maximinus and the Gordi- 
ans, A.D, 222-244. Though Modestinus is 
the latest of the great Roman jurists, he ranks 
among the most distinguished. There are 845 
excerpts in the Digest from his writings. 

Modestus, Jilius, a grammarian who wrote 
early in the first century A.D. (Suet. Gr. 20; 
Gell. iii. 9,1; Mart. x. 21, 1), 

Moédestus, a military writer, the author of a 
DLibellus de Vocabulis Rei Militaris, addressed 
to the emperor Tacitus, a.p. 275: brief, and 
presents no features of interest. Printed in 
all the collections of Seriptores de Re Militari. 

Modicia (Monza), a town in Gallia 'Transpa- 
dana, on the river Lambrus, N. of Mediolanum 

Milan), where Theodoric built a palace, and 
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Theodolinda, queen of the Langobards, a splen- 
did church, which still contains many of the 
gifts-ofthis queen (Paul. Langob. iy. 22, 49). 

Médin\(Modely, -cely, or -refu), a village on a 
mountain N. of Lydda or Diospolis, on the 
extreme NW. of Judaea, celebrated as the 
native place of the Maceabei (Jos, Ant. xii, 8, 1). 

Modra (ra Mddpa: Mudurlu), a town of 
Bithynia near the source of the river Gallus 
(Strab. p. 548). 

Moenus, Moenis, Maenus, or Menus (Main) 
a river in Germany, which rises in the Sudeti 
Montes, flows through the territory of the Hers 
munduriand the Agri Decumates of the Romans, 
and falls into the Rhine opposite Mogontiacum 
(Mainz) (Tac. Germ. 28; Mel. iii. 8, 8). 

Moeris or Myris (Moipis, Mupis), a king of 
Egypt, who, Herodotus tells us, reigned some 
900 years before his own visit to that country, 
which seems to have been about 8.¢. 450. The 
Greek writers state of Moeris that he formed 
the lake known by his name, and joined it by a 
canal to the Nile, in order to receive the waters 
of the river when they were superabundant, 
and to supply the defect when they did not rise 
sufficiently. In the lake he built two pyramids 
on each of which was a stone statue, seated on 
a throne, and intended to represent himself 
and his wife. (Hat, ii. 18, 101, 149; Diod. i. 52; 
Strab. pp. 789, 809.) The real author of these 
works was Amenemhat III., who lived about 
2300 B.c. (1000 years earlier than the date given 
by Herodotus). He had the enormous basin 
formed in the Faytim for the storage of water 
protected by dykes and- communicating with 
the river by a canal with locks to regulate the 
flow. He also built the Labyrinth [Dict. of 
Ant. s.y.]. The Egyptian word mer means ‘a 
basin,’ and from this a confused account of a 
king of that name was adopted by the Greeks. 

Moeris (Movpis), commonly called Moeris 
Atticista, a distinguished grammarian of the 
time of Hadrian, the author of a work still 
extant, entitled Aéters ’Artixal, though the 
title varies somewhat in different manuscripts. 
His treatise is a sort of comparison of the Attic 
with other Greek dialects; consisting of a list 
of Attic words and expressions, illustrated by 
those of other dialects, especially the common 
Greek. Edited by Pierson, 1759; Bekker, 1838. 

Moeris Lacus. [Monnts.] 

Moero (Moipd), or Myro (Mupo), a poetess of 
Byzantium, wife of Andromachus surnamed 
Philologus, and mother of the grammarian and 
tragic poet Homerus, lived about 8.0, 800, She 
wrote epic, elegiac, and lyric poems. (Suid. s.v.; 
Athen. p. 490.) 

Moerocles (MoipokA7s), an Athenian orator, a 
native of Salamis, was a contemporary of 
Demosthenes, and like him an opponent of 
Philip and Alexander (Dem. #.L. p. 485 ; Arrian, 
An. i. 10, 7). 

Moesia, called by the Greeks Mysia (Mucla, 
also M. 7 ev Edpdrp, to distingish it from Mysia 
in Asia), a country of Europe, was bounded on 
the 8S. by Haemus, which separated it from 
Thrace, and by M. Orbelus and Scordus, which 


| separated it from Macedonia, on the W. by M. 


Seordus and the rivers Drinus and Savus, 
which separated it from Illyricum and Pan- 
nonia, on the N. by the Danube, which sepa- 
rated it from Dacia, and on the BE. by Pontus 
BHuxinus, thus corresponding to the present 
Servia and Bulgaria (Dio Cass. li. 27; Ptol. 
iii. 9, 60). This country was subdued in the 
reign of Augustus, about 29 B.c. (Liv. Hp. 184, 
185; Dio Cass. li, 25; Flor. it, 26), but does 
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not appear to haye been formally constituted a 
Roman province till near the end of the reign, 
about A.D. 6 (Dio Cass. lv. 29; Ov. T'vist. ii. 197). 
Tacitus (Anm. i. 80) mentions a legatus Moesiae 
A.D. 14, It was originally only one province, 
but in the reign of Domitian was formed into two 
provinces, called Moesia Superior and Moesia 
Inferior, the former being the western and the 
latter the eastern half of the country, and 
separated from each other by the river Cebrus 
or Ciabrus, a tributary of the Danube. When 
Aurelian surrendered Dacia to the barbarians, 
and remoyed the inhabitants of that province 
to the S. of the Danube, the middle part of 
Moesia was called Dacia Aureliani; and this 
new province was divided into Dacia Ripensis, 
the district along the Danube, and Dacia In- 
terior, the district S. of the latter as far as the 
frontiers of Macedonia. In the reign of 
Valens, some of the Goths crossed the Danube 
and settled in Moesia. These Goths are some- 
times called Moeso-Goths, and it was for their 
use that Ulphilas translated the Scriptures 
into Gothic about the middle of the fourth 
century. The original inhabitants of the 
country, called Moesi by the Romans, and Mysi 
(Mugol) by the Greeks, were a Thracian race, 
and were divided into several tribes, such as 
the Treat, Prvcrni, &c. (Strab. p. 295). 
Mogontiacum, Moguntiacum or Magontia- 
cum (Mainz or Mayence), a town on the left 
bank of the Rhine, opposite the mouth of the 
river Moenus (Main), was: situated in the terri- 
tory of the Vangiones, and was subsequently 
the capital of the province of Germania Prima. 
It was a Roman municipium, and was founded, 
or at least enlarged and fortified, by Drusus. 
It was occupied by a strong Roman garrison, 
and continued to the downfall of the empire 
to be one of the chief fortresses on the Rhine. 
(Tac. Hist. iv. 15, 24; Amm. Mare. xy. 11.) 
Moirae (Motpaz), called Parcae by the Romans, 
the Fates. Movra properly signifies ‘a share,’ 
and as a personifica- 
tion ‘the deity who 
assigns to every man 
his fate or his share.’ 
Homer speaks of the 
Motpat as _ personal 
deities once (Jl. xxiy. 
49), and again of a 
single Motpa who spins 
the thread of life (ZU. 
xxiy. 209) : in the | 
Odyssey (vii.197) there | 
is once mention of | 
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the spinning deities 
(KA@0es) who are pre- 
sent at the time of V/) 
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makes them daughters of Night and sisters of 
Kjjpes and Death; whereas under the more 
orderly reign of Zeus they are daughters of 
Zeus himself and Themis (Hes. Th. 217, 904; cf. 
Apollod. i. 8, 1), and three in number, viz. 
Clotho, or the spinning fate; Lachésis, or the 
one who inside 40 man his fate; and Atropos, 
or the fate that cannot be avoided. Later 
writers give other genealogies: thus they are 
called children of Erebus and Night, of Cronos 
and Night, of Ge and Oceanus, or lastly of 
Ananke or Necessity (Cic. N.D. iii. 17; Tzetz. 
ad Lyc. 406; Plat. Rep. p. 617). In Homer 
the conception of the supreme rule of the 
Fates is as uncertain as is their personality ; in 
some passages all the gods, even Zeus, observe 
the decree of Fate (Il. xix. 87); in others the 
Fate is rather an attribute of Zeus signifying 
his predestined will (Z/. xvii. 821), and it is even 
hinted that fate may be altered by Zeus (Il. 
xvi. 435), and that things may possibly happen 
bmtp potpay (Il. xx. 80, 836). But the con- 
ception which prevailed was of an unalterable 
decree. The fate assigned to every being by 
eternal laws takes its course without obstruc- 
tion; and Zeus, as well as the other gods and 
men, must submit to them. (Aesch. Pr. 516, 
Hum. 335, 962; cf. Verg. Aen. v. 798, xii. 147 5 
Ov. Met. xy. 781.) They assign to the Hrinnyes, 
who inflict the punishment for evil deeds, their 
proper functions; and with them they direct 
fate according to the laws of necessity, whence 
they are sometimes called the sisters of the 
Erinnyes.—The Moirae, as the divinities of the 
duration of human life, which is determined by 
the two points of birth and of death, are con- 
ceived either as goddesses of birth or as god- 
desses of death, and hence their number was 
two, as at Delphi with Zeus as Moipayérns (Paus. 
x. 24, 4) ; but even here the number of three dei- 
ties is preserved, and the conception became uni- 
versal of three sister Fates (as of three Hours, 
three Graces, c.). The distribution of the fune- 


birth. Alcoa is men- 


tioned there also, and ‘< 
it is possible that in 
this passage Alaa Aids 
may be regarded, like the _Zebs Moipayéryns- 
at Delphi [see below], as the third in com- 
pany with two KA@@es. In Homer Moira is 
fate personified, which, at the birth of man, 
spins out the thread of his future life, fol- 
lows his steps, and directs the consequences of 
his actions according to the counsel of the gods, 
But the personification of his Moira is not 
complete; for he mentions no particular ap- 
pearance of the goddess, no attributes, and no 
parentage. His Moira is therefore quite syn- 
onymous with Aisa (Aica).—In Hesiod the per- 
sonification of the Moirae is more complete, 
but in speaking of the darker Titan dynasty he 


The Moirae or Parcae (Fates) and Prometheus. 


(Visconti, Mus. Pio Clem. vol. iv. tav. 34.) 


tions among them was not strictly observed, for 
we sometimes find all descrihed as spinning, 
although this should be the function of Clotho 
alone, who is moreover often mentioned alone 
as the representative of all. As goddesses of 
birth, who spin the thread of the beginning of 
life, and prophesy the fate of the newly born, 
they are mentioned along with Ilithyia, with 
whom, and also with the Hours, they appear as 
helpers at the birth of a child (Pind. Ol. vi. 42, 
Nem. vii.1; Eur. I. 7. 207, Bacch. 99; Paus. 
viii. 21, 2: see also Horar and Iniruyz). As 
goddesses of death, they appear also with the 
Keres and the Erinnyes (Hes. Scwt. 258 ; Paus. 
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ji. 11, 4). In some ancient works of art they 
appear, not with their several attributes, but as 
three crowned deities with sceptres in token of 


their sovereignty (as on the altar of the Twelve | 


Gods, now in the Louvre); but usually in works 
of art they are represented with different attri- 
butes: Clotho with a spindle or a roll (the book 
of fate); Lachesis pointing with a staff to the 
globe ; and Atropos with a pair of scales, or a 
sun-dial, or shears. The Parcae in Latin liter- 
ature received all the mythology and attributes 
of the Greek Moirae. Originally Parca was 
especially the goddess of birth, her name being 
probably derived a pariundo (though some take 
ib to be from plecto, as weaving the thread); 
but with her were associated the deities Nona 
and Decima presiding over different months of 
the birth, and subsequently the name Parcae 
was applied to the three Fates collectively, of 
whom Nona and Decima were charged with the 
birth, and the third, Morta, with death (Varro, 
ap. Gell. iii. 16). The abstract noun fatwm 
meant the spoken word or decree of Heaven, 
equivalent tothe aloa Aids (Serv. ad Aen. x. 628, 
xii. 808), but though the neuter form prevailed in 
literature, the popular and ceremonial language 
retained Fati and Fatae. Fata Scribunda 
was the goddess who watched over the birth 
(included among the Carmentes as being pro- 
phetic) and wrote down the destiny of the child. 

Moline. [Morronzs.] 

Moliones or Molidnidae (MoAloves, MoAlove, 
MoAvovida), that is, Eurytus and Cteatus, so 
called after their mother Molione. They are 
also called Actoridae or Actorione (Aktopiwye) 
after their reputed father Actor, the husband of 
Molione, though they were generally regarded 
as the sons of Poseidon. The Moliones, when 
yet boys, took part in an expedition of the 
Epeans against Neleus and the Pylians (JU. 
xi. 709, 750, xxiii. 638; Ov. Met. viii. 808). They 
are represented as nephews of Augeas, king of 
the Epeans. When Heracles marched against 
Augeas, the latter entrusted the conduct of the 
war to the Moliones; but as Heracles was taken 
‘ill, he coneluded peace with Augeas, whereupon 
his army was attacked and defeated by the 
Molionidae. In order to take vengeance, he 
afterwards slew them near Cleonae, on the fron- 
tiers of Argolis, when they had been sent from 
Elis to sacrifice at the Isthmian games, on 
behalf of the town. (Pind. Ol. xi. 34; Paus. 
viii. 14, 6; Apollod. ii. 7, 2.)—The Moliones are 
mentioned as conquerors of Nestor in the 
chariot race, and as having taken part in the 
Calydonian hunt. Cteatus was the father of 
Amphimachus by Theronice; and Eutytus, of 
Thalpius by Theraphone. Their sons Amphi- 
machus and Thalpius led the Epeans to Troy. 
(Paus. y. 8, 4.) Later traditions describe them 
as born out of an egg, and as haying only one 
body, but two heads (Athen. ii. 58; Plut. de 
Fratr. Am. 1). 

Molo, surname of Apollonius, the rhetorician 
of Rhodes. [Aponuonius, No.2.] 7 

Molon (MéAwy), satrap of Media under Antio- 
chus the Great, against whom he revolted. He 
was defeated near Babylon B.c. 220, and put an 
end to his own life. (Pol. vy: 40-54.) 

Molochath. [Muxucua.] : 

_ Molossi (Modoggol), a people in Epirus, who 
inhabited a narrow slip of country, called after 
them Molossia (MuAogcta) or Molossis, which 
extended from the Aous, along the W. bank of 
the Arachthus, as far as the Ambracian gulf. 
The Molossi were a Greek people, who claimed 
descent from Molossus, the son of Pyrrhus 


liv. 108). 
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(Neoptolemus) and Andromache, and are said to 
have emigrated from Thessaly into Hpirus, 
under the guidance of Pyrrhus (Plut. Pyrrh. 
1; Just. xvii. 8). In their new abodes they 
intermingled with the original inhabitants of 
the land and with the neighbouring Illyrian 
tribes, in consequence of which they were re- 
garded by the other Greeks as half barbarians. 
They were, however, by far the most powerful 
people in Epirus, and their kings gradually ex- 
tended their dominion over the whole of the 
country. (Hdt. vi. 127; Thue. ii. 80; Liy. viii. 
24.) The first of their kings who took the title 
of king of Epirus was Alexander, who perished 
in Italy B.c. 326. [Eprrus.] The ancient 
capital of the Molossi was Passaron, but Am- 
BRACIA afterwards became their chief town, and 
the residence of their kings. (Plut. Pyrrh. 5; 
Liv. xlv. 26.) The Molossian hounds were cele- 
brated in antiquity, and much prized for hunt- 
ing (Verg. Georg. ui. 405; Hor. Sat. ii. 6, 114). 

olus (MéAos), son of Deucalion and father 
of Mrrionss (Il. x. 269, xiii. 279; Apollod. iii. 
3, 1). 

Molycrium (MoAvxpesoy, also MoAvKpera, Mo- 
Avicpia: MoAvKpios, MoAuxpieds, MoAvxpatos), a 
town in the most southerly part of Aetolia, at 
the entrance of the Corinthian gulf, gave the 
name of Rhium Molycrium (‘Pfoy MoAv«pioy) to 
the neighbouring promontory of Antirrhium. 
It was founded by the Corinthians, but was 
afterwards taken possession of by the Aetolians. 
(Thue. ii. 84; Strab. p. 336.) 

Momemphis (Mdépueudis: Panouf-Khet, or 
Manouf-el-Sefli, i.e. Lower Memphis), the 
capital of the Nomos Momemphites in Lower 
Egypt, stood on the E. side of the lake Mareotis 
(Strab. p. 808). 

Momus (Méuos), the god of cruel mockery 
and censure, is not mentioned by Homer, but is 
called in Hesiod the son of Night. He is said 
to have found fault with the man formed by 
Hephaestus, because a little door had not been 
left in his breast, so as to enable one to look 
into his secret thoughts. (Hes. Th. 214; Callim. 
Hymn. Apoll. 113; Lucian, Hermotinz. 20.) 

Mona. 1, (Anglesey) An island off the coast of 
the Ordovices in Britain, one of the chief 
seats of the Druids, was invaded by Suetonius 
Paulinus, 4.p. 61, «nd conquered by Agricola, 
78. (Tac. Agr. 15,18, Ann. xiv. 29; Ptol, iii. 
412; Dio Cass. lxii. 7.)—2. See Monapra. 

Monaeses. 1. A Parthian general mentioned 
by Horace (Od. iii. 6, 9) is probably the same 
as Surenas, the general of Orodes, who defeated 
Crassus.—2, A Parthian noble, who deserted to 
Antony and urged him to invade Parthia, but 
soon afterwards returned to the Parthian king 
Phraates.—3, A general of the Parthian king 
Vologeses I., in the reign of Nero. 

Monapia or Monarina (Isle of Man), an 
island between Britannia and Hibernia (Plin. 
It is probable that Caesar means 
this island when he speaks of Mona as half- 
way between Britain and Ireland (B.G. vy. 13). 

Monda or Munda (Mondego), a river of 
Spain, flowing into the ocean between the Tagus 
and Durius (Plin. iv. 115; Mel. iii. 1, 7). 

Monéta. [Juno.] 

Monima (Moviun), a Greek woman, either of 
Stratonicea, in Ionia, or of Miletus, was the wife 
of Mithridates, but was put to death by order of 
this monarch, when he fled into Armenia, B.c, 
72 (App. Mithr. 21, 27, 48; Plut. Lwcewll. 18). 

Monoeci Portus, also Herculis Monoeci 
Portus (Monaco), a port-town on the coast of 
Liguria, just within the province of Gallia Nar- 
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onensis (of which the boundary was the river 
Var), between Nicaea and Albium Intemelium, 
founded by the Massilians, was situated on a 
promontory (hence the ara Monoeci of Verg. 
Aen. vi. 801), and possessed a temple of Her- 
cules Monoecus, from whom the place derived 
its name (Strab. p. 202; Amm. Mare. xy. 10, 9). 
The harbour, though small and exposed to the 
SE. wind (Lucan, i. 405), was of importance, as 
it was the only one on this part of the coast of 
Lignria (Tac. Hist. iii. 42; Val. Max. i. 6, 7). 
A little above Monoeci Portus Augustus marked 
the highest point of the difficult coast road 
which he had made there by a trophy (Tropaea 
Alpium ; Plin. iii. 186; Ptol. iii. 1, 2) imseribed 
with the names of conquered Alpine tribes: 
hence the name of the modern T'wrbia. 

Montanus, Curtius, was exiled by Nero, 
A.D. 67; but was soon afterwards recalled at 
his father’s petition. On the accession of Ves- 
pasian, he vehemently attacked in the senate 
the notorious delator, Aquilius Regulus. (Tae. 
Ann. xvi. 28, 83, Hist. iv. 40-43.) If he is the 
same person as the Curtius Montanus satirised 
by Juvenal (iv. 107, 181, xi. 34), Montanus in later 
life sullied the fair reputation which, according 
to Tacitus, he enjoyed in youth; for Juyenal 
describes him as a corpulent epicure, a parasite 
of Domitian, and a wind-bag (bucca). Hence 
some suggest that Juyenal alludes to a Junius 
Montanus, who appears in an inscription as 
consul suffectus in A.D. 81. 

Montanus Julius, a writer of elegiac and 
epic poetry, contemporary with Ovid (Oy. 
Pont. iv. 16,11; Sen. Contr. vii. 16, 27; Sen. 
Lip. 122). 

Montanus, Votiénus, of Narbo, an orator and 
declaimer in the reign of Tiberius, was named 
the ‘Ovid’ of the rhetorical schools. He 
was convicted on a charge of majestas, and 
died an exile in the Balearic islands, A.p. 25. 
(Tac. Ann. iy. 42; Sen. Contr. vii. 20, ix. 28.) 

Mopsia or Mopsopia, an ancient name of 
Pamphylia, derived from Mopsus, the mythical 
leader of certain Greeks supposed to have 
settled in Pamphylia, as also in Cilicia and 
Syria, after the Trojan war, whose name appears 
more than once in the geographical names in 
Cilicia. (See MopsucrEnz, Mopsunst1a.) 

Mopsium (Méiov), a town of Thessaly in 
Pelasgiotis, on a hill of the same name between 
Tempe and Larissa (Strab. p. 441; Liv. xhi. 61). 

Mopsucréné (Mdou kpivn or Kpjvat, i.e. the 
Spring of Mopsus),a city of Cilicia Campestris, 
on the §S. slope of the Taurus, and twelve Roman 
miles from Tarsus, the place where Constan- 
tine died, s.D. 8364 (Ptol. v. 7, 7; Sozom. v. 1). 

Mopsuestia (MéWou éoria, Mooveoria, i.e. 
the Hearth of Mopsus, also Mépov méAis and 
Mdwos: Mowedrns: Mampsista, in the middle 
ages: Messis), an important city of Cilicia 
Campestris, on both banks of the river Pyramus, 
twelve Roman miles from its mouth, on the 
road from Tarsus to Issus, in the beautiful 
plain called 7d *AAnioy mediov, was a civitas 
libera under the Romans. The two parts of the 
city were connected by a handsome bridge built 
by Constantius over the Pyramus. © (Strab. p. 
676; Cic. ad Fam. iii. 8; Arrian, An. ii. 5.) In 
ecclesiastical history it is notable as the birth- 
place of Theodore of Mopsuestia. 

Mopsus (MéWos). 1. Son of Ampyx or Am- 
pycus by the nymph Chloris (Hes. Scwt. 181). 
He was one of the Lapithae of Oechalia or Ti- 
taeron (Thessaly), and took part in the combat 
at the wedding of Pirithous, He was one of 
the Calydonian hunters, and also one of the 
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Argonauts, and was a famous prophet among the 
Argonauts. He was afterwards worshipped as 
an oracular hero. (Pind. Pyth. iv. 836; Ap. 
Rh. i. 65; Paus. v. 17, 4; Strab. p. 443; Hyg. 
Fab. 14; Ov. Met. viii. 316, xii. 456.)—2, Son 
of Apollo and Manto, the daughter of Tiresias, 
and also a celebrated secr. He contended in 
prophecy with Calchas at Colophon, and showed 
himself superior to the latter in prophetic 
power. (Cancuas.] He founded Mallos in 
Cilicia, in conjunction with the seer Amphilo- 
chus. <A dispute arose between the two seers 
respecting the possession of the town, and both 
fell in combat by each other’s hand. Mopsus 
had an oracle at Mallos, which existed in the 
time of Strabo (Strab. p. 675; Plut. Def. Or. 45). 

Morgantium, Morgantina, Murgantia, 
Morgentia (Mopydytiov, Mopyaytivn : Mopyav- 
tivos, Murgentinus), a town in Sicily founded 
by the Morgetes, after they had been driven out 
of Italy by the Oenotrians. According to Livy 
(xxiv. 27) this city was situated on the E. coast ; 
but according to other writers it was situated in 
the interior of the island, SH. of Agyrium, and 
near the Symaethus. The neighbouring country 
produced good wine. (Strab. pp. 257, 2703. 
Diod. xi. 78; Cic. Verr. ili. 18, 43.) 

Morgétes (Mépynres), an ancient people in 
the S. of Italy. According to Strabo they dwelt 
in the neighbourhood of Rhegium, but being 
driven out of Italy by the Oenotrians crossed 
over to Sicily and there founded the town of 
Morgantium. According to Antiochus, Morges 
was the successor of the Oenotrian king Italts, 
and hospitably received Siculus, who had been 
driven out of Latium by the Aborigines, in con- 
sequence of which the earlier Oenotrians were 
called Italietes, Morgetes and Siculi. (Strab. 
p- 257; Antioch. ap. Dionys. 1, 12.) 

Moriméné (Mopimev), the NW. district of 
Cappadocia, on the banks of the Halys, assigned 
under the Romans to Galatia. Its meadows 
were entirely devoted to the feeding of cattle. 
(Strab. pp. 534, 540.) 

Morini, a people in Gallia Belgica, W. of the 
Neryii and Menapii, and the most northerly 
people in all Gaul, whence Virgil calls them 
extremi hominumr (Aen. viii. 727). They dwelt 
on the coast, opposite Britain, and at the nar- 
rowest part-of the channel between Gaul and 
Britain, which is hence sometimes called Fre- 
tum Morinorwm or Morinum. They were a - 
warlike people (Caes. B.G. iv. 21; Dio Cass. 
li. 21). Their chief town was Gmrsoriacum. 

Morius (Mépios), a small river in Boeotia, a 
S. tributary of the Cephissus, at the foot of Mt. 
Thurion near CHABRONEA. 

Mormo (Mopud, also Mopyodvcn, Moppo- 
Av«etov), a female spectre, with which the 
Greeks used to frighten children (Aristoph, 
Ach, 582, Pax, 474; Theocr. xv. 40). f 

Morpheus (Mopeds), the son of Sleep, and 
the god of dreams. The name signifies the 
fashioner or moulder, because he shaped or 
formed the dreams which appeared to the 
sleeper (Ov. Met. xi. 635). . 

Mors, called Thanatos (@dvaros) by the 
Greeks, the god of death. In the Homeric 
poems Death does not appear as a distinct 
divinity, though he is described as the brother 
of Sleep, together with whom he carries the 
body of Sarpedon from the field of battle to the 
country of the Lycians (Zl. xiv. 281, xvi. 672). 
In Hesiod he is a son of Night and a brother of 
Ker and Sleep, and Death and Sleep reside in 
the lower world (Hes. Th. 211, 756; cf. Verg. 
Aen. vi. 277). In the Alcestis of Euripides (75, 
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8438), where Death comes upon the stage, he 
appears as an austere priest of Hades in a dark 
robe (some propose peAdumrepos for peAdu- 
metrAos, comparing Hor. Sat. ii. 1, 58), and with 
the sacrificial sword, with which-he cuts off-a 
lock of a dying person, and devotes it to the 
lower world. Many of the kater poets describe 
Death as a sad or terrific being; but the best 
artists of the Greeks, avoiding anything that 
might be displeasing, abandoned the idea sug- 
gested to them by the poets, and represented 
Death under a more peaceful aspect. On the 
chest of Cypselus, Night was represented with 
two boys, one black and the other white; and 
at Sparta there were statues of both Death and 
Sleep (Paus. iii. 18, v. 18). Both were usually 
represented as slumbering youths, or as winged 
deities (Saiuoves), and with torches turned upside 
down (cf. Verg. Aen. vi. 224). 

Morsimus (Mépoimos), a tragic poet, son of 
Philocles and father of the elder Astydamas, 
ridiculed by Aristophanes (Ran. 181; Suid. 
$.v.). 

Morychus (Mépvxos), a tragic poet, a con- 
temporary of Aristophanes, noted for his glut- 
tony (Aristoph. Ach. 887, Vesp. 504). 

Mosa (Maas or Meuse), a river in Gallia Bel- 
gica, rises in Mt. Vogesus, in the territory of the 
Lingones, and falls into the Vahalis or W. branch 
of the Rhine (Caes. B.G. iv. 10; Ptol. ii. 9, 3). 

Moscha (Mécxa: Muscat), a seaport on the 
NE. coast of Arabia Felix, SW. of Syagrus, the 
easternmost promontory of the peninsula (Ras 
el-Had); a chief emporium for the trade be- 
tween India and Arabia (Ptol. vi. 7). 

Moschi (Méoxo1), a people of Asia, whose ter- 
ritory (7 Moox.x7), formed originally the S. part 
of Colchis, but at the time of Augustus was 
divided between Colchis, Iberia, and Armenia 
(Hat. iii. 94, vii. 78; Strab. p. 497). 

Moschici Montes, or -icus Mons (ra Mooyikd 
tpn: Mesjidi), a range of mountains extending 
S. and SW. from the main chain of the Caucasus 
to that of the Anti-Taurus, and forming the 
boundary between Colchis and Iberia: named 
after the Moscut, who dwelt among them 
(Strab. pp. 61, 492, 548; Ptol. v. 6, 13). 

Moschion (Mocxiwy), a Greek physician, the 
author of a short Greek treatise ‘On Female 
Diseases,’ is supposed to have lived in the be- 
ginning of the second century after Christ. 
The work is edited by Dewez, Vienn. 1793. 

Moschus (Méovyos), of Syracuse, a grammarian 
and bucolic poet, lived about B.c. 250, or a little 
later. He was a pupil of Bron. In genius he 
comes far behind Theocritus, whom he imitates. 
But his lament for Bion has great melody and 
pathos. His style labours under an excess of 
polish and ornament. For editions see Bron. 

Mosella (Mosel or Moselle), a river in Gallia 
Belgica, rises in Mt. Vogesus, and falls into the 
Rhine at Confluentes (Coblenz). This river 
forms the subject of a descriptive poem by 
Ausonius (cf. Flor. iii. 10). 

Mosténi (Mocrnvolt, Méorwa, Movorhvn, 
Mvorhyn), a city of Lydia, in the Hyrcanian 
plain, SE. of Thyatira, was one of the cities of 
Asia Minor destroyed by the great earthquake 
of A.D. 17. Its coms are numerous. (Tac. Ann. 
ii. 47; Ptol. v. 2, 16.) 

Mosychlus. (Lemnos.] 

Mosynoeci (Mogdvoikor, Mocotvorko:), or Mo- 
syni or Mossyni (Mocvvol, Moacuvol), a people 


on the N. coast of Asia Minor, in Pontus, E. of | 


the Chalybes and the city of Cerasus, celebrated 
for their warlike spirit and savage customs, 
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y. 4). Their name was derived from the conical 
wooden houses in which they dwelt. Their 
government was curious: a king chosen by 
them was strictly guarded in a house higher 
than the rest, and maintained at the public cost; 
but as soon as he displeased the commons, they 
literally stopped the supplies, and starved him to 
death. (Hat. vii. 78; Strab. p. 549 ; Diod. xiv. 30.) 

Mothoné, [Mrruone.] 

Motiica or Motyca (Mdédrovea: Mutycensis: 
Modica), a town in the S. of Sicily, W. of the 
promontory Pachynus and near the sources of 
the river Motychanus (Miwme di Ragusa). 
Since both Cicero and Pliny call the inhabitants 
Mutycenses, it is probable that Mutyca is the 
more correct form of the name. (Cic. Ver. iii. 
43, 51; Plin. iii. 91; Ptol. iii. 4, 14) 

Motya (Morty: Morvaios), an ancient town in 
the NW. of Sicily, situated on a small island 
(S. Pantaleo) only six stadia from the coast, 
with which it was connected by a mole. It was 
founded by the Phoenicians in the territory of 
the Elymi. It possessed a good harbour, and 
was in early times one of the most flourishing 
cities of Sicily. It afterwards passed into the 
hands of the Carthaginians, was taken from 
them by Dionysius of Syracuse, and was finally 
captured by the Carthaginian general Himilco, 
who transplanted all its inhabitants to the town 
of Lilybaeum, which he had founded in its 
neighbourhood, B.c. 397, (Thue. vi. 2; Diod. 
xiv. 47, 55.) 

Motychanus. [Moruca.] 

Micia, daughter of Q. Mucius Scaevola, the 
augur, consul B.c, 95, married Cn. Pompey, by 
whom she had two sons, Cneius and Sextus, and 
a daughter, Pompeia. She was divorced by 
Pompey in 62. She next married M. Aemilius 
Scaurus, a stepson of the dictator Sulla. In 39, 
Mucia went to Sicily to mediate between her 
son Sex. Pompey and Augustus. She was 
living at the time of the battle of Actium, 31. 
Augustus treated her with great respect. (Cic. 
ad Fam. v. 2; Dio Cass. xxxvii. 49, lvi. 88; 
Suet. Jul. 50.) 

Micianus. 1. P. Licinius Crassus Dives 
Mucianus, was the son of P. Mucius Scaevola, 
and was adopted by P. Licinius Crassus Dives. 
He was consul B.c. 131, and carried on the war 
against Aristonicus in Asia, but was defeated 
and killed. He succeeded Scipio Nasica/ as 
pontifex maximus. He was distinguished both 
as an orator and a lawyer. (Gell. i. 18; Val. 
Max. viii. 7; Cic. de Or. i. 87, 216.)—2. Licinius 
Mucianus, three times consul, in 4.p. 52,70, and 
75. On Nero’s death in 68, Mucianus had the 
command of the province of Syria; and he ren- 
dered efficient aid to Vespasian when the latter 
resolved to seize the imperial throne. As soon 
as Vespasian was proclaimed emperor, Mucianus 
set out for Europe to oppose Vitellius: but the 
Vitellians were entirely defeated by Antonius 
Primus [Primus], before Mucianus entered 
Italy. Antonius, however, had to surrender all 
power into the hands of Mucianus, upon the 
arrival of the latter at Rome. Mucianus was 
an orator and a historian. His powers of ora- 
tory are greatly praised by Tacitus. He made 
a collection of the speeches of the republican 
period, which he published in eleven books of 
Acta and three of Epistolae. The subject of 
his history is not mentioned ; but it appears to 
have treated chiefly of the East. (Tac. Hist. i. 
10, ii. 76, iii. 58, iv. 80; Suet. Vesp. 6,18.) He 
is often cited by Pliny. 


Micius Scaevola. [Scaryona.] 


which are described by Xenophon (Anab. iv. 4,1 Mugilla (Mugillanus), a town in Latium from 
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which a family of the Papirii probably derived 
their name Mugillanus (Dionys. viii. 36). 

Mulciber. [Vuxcanus.] 

Mulicha, Malva, or Molochath (Modoxdé: 
Muluwz7), the largest river of Mauretania, rising 
in the Atlas, and flowing N. by E. into the 
Gulf of Melillah, successively the boundary 
between the Mauri and the Massaesylii, 
Mauretania and Numidia, Mauretania Tingitana 
and Mauretania Caesariensis. (Strab. pp. 827, 
829; Ptol. iv. 1,7.) [Mavureranta.] 

Mummius. 1. L., tribune of the plebs, B.c. 
187, and praetor 177 (Liv. xxxvii. 54, xli. 8).— 
2. L., surnamed Acwarcus, son of the last, was 
praetor 154, when he carried on the war suc- 
cessfully in Further Spain, against the Lusita- 
nians. He was consul in 146, when he won for 
himself the surname of Achaicus, by the con- 
quest of Greece, and the establishment of the 
Roman province of Achaia. After defeating 
the army of the Achaean League at the Isthmus 
of Corinth, he entered Corinth without oppo- 
sition, The city was burnt, rased, and aban- 
doned to pillage: the native Corinthians were 
sold for slaves, and the rarest specimens of 
Grecian art were given up to the rapacity of 
an ignorant conqueror. Polybius the historian 
saw Roman soldiers playing at draughts upon 
the far-famed picture of Dionysus by Aristides ; 
and Mummius himself was so unconscious of 
the real value of his prize, that he sold the 
rarer works of painting, sculpture, and carving, 
to the king of Pergamum, and exacted secu- 
rities from the masters of vessels who conveyed 
the remainder to Italy, to replace by equiva- 
lents any picture or statue lost or injured in 
the passage. (Pol. iii. 32, xl. 7-11; Vell. Pat. i. 
13.) He remained in Greece during the greater 
part of 145 with the title of proconsul. He 
arranged the fiscal and municipal constitution 
of the newly acquired province, and won the 
confidence and esteem of the provincials by 
his integrity, justice, and equanimity. He 
triumphed in 145. He was censor in 142 with 
Scipio Africanus the younger. The political 
opinions of Mummius inclined to the popular 
side. (Cie. Mur. 14, Off. ii. 22; Paus. vii. 12.) 
—3, Sp., brother of the preceding, and his 
legatus at Corinth in 146-145, was an intimate 
friend of the younger Scipio Africanus. In 
political opinions Spurius was opposed to his 
brother Lucius, and was a high aristocrat. He 
composed ethical and satirical epistles, which 
were extant in Cicero’s age, and were probably 
in the style which Horace afterwards cultivated 
so successfully. (Cic. de Rep. i. 12, ad Att. 
xiii. 6, de Amic. 19, 27.) ' 

Munatius Plancus. [Puancus.] 

Munda, 1, A Roman colony and an important 
town in Hispania Baetica, situated on a small 
river, and celebrated on account of two battles 
fought in its neighbourhood—the victory of Cn. 
Scipio over the Carthaginians in B.c. 216, and 
the important victory of Julius Caesar over the 
sons of Pompey in 45. The town had fallen 
into decay as early as the time of Pliny. The 
site of the ancient town is usually supposed 
to be the modern village of Monda, SW. of 
Malaga ; but Munda was more probably in the 
neighbourhood of Cordova, and there are ruins 
of ancient walls and towers between Martos, 
Alcandete, Espejo, and Baena, which are con- 
jectured to be the remains of Munda. (Strab. 
p. 141; Plin. iii. 12; Liv. xxiv. 42; Dio Cass. 
xliii. 39.)—2. A river. See Monpa. 

_ Muanychia (Movyvyia), a hill in the peninsula 
af Piraeus, which formed the citadel of the 
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ports of Athens. It was strongly fortified, and 
is frequently mentioned in Athenian history. 
At its foot lay the harbour of Munychia, one 
of the three harbours in the peninsula of Pi- 
raeus fortified by Themistocles. The names 
of these three harbours were Piraeus, Zea, and 
Munychia. [See‘map on p. 142.] The hill of 
Munychia contained several public buildings. 
Of these the most important were :—(1) a temple 
of Artemis Munychia, in which persons accused 
of crimes against the state took refuge; (2) the 
Bendideum, the sanctuary of the Thracian 
Artemis Bendis, in whose honour the festival of 
the Bendidea was celebrated; (8) the theatre 
on the NW. slope of the hill. (Strab. p. 395; 
Paus. i. 1, 4.) 

Murcia, Murtéa, Murtia. [Venus.] 

Murécus, L. Statius, was Caesar’s legatus B.c. 
48, and praetor 45. He went into Syria after his 
year of office expired; and after Caesar’s death 
became an active supporter of the republican 
party. Cassius appointed him prefect of the 
fleet. After the ruin of the republican party at 
Philippi, in 42, Mureus went over to Sex. 
Pompey in Sicily. Here he was assassinated 
by Pompey’s order at the instigation of his 
freedman Menas, to whom Murcus had borne 
himself loftily. (Caes. B. C. iii. 15; App. B.C. 
iv. 58-86, 100-117, v. 15,70; Dio Cass. xlvili. 19; 
Vell. Pat. ii. 77.) 

Miuréna, Licinius, The name Murena is 
said to have been given in consequence of P. 
Licinius, praetor in 104, having a great liking 
for the lamprey (musena), and building tanks 
(vivaria) for them (Plin. ix. 170; Macrob. ii. 
11).—1. P., a man of some literary knowledge, 
lost his life in the wars of Marius and Sulla, 
B.c. 82 (Cic. Brut. 67, 90).—2, L., brother of 
the preceding, served under Sulla in Greece, 
in the Mithridatic war. After Sulla had 
made peace with Mithridates (84), Murena was 
left as propraetor in Asia, Anxious for dis- 
tinction, Murena sought a quarrel with Mithri- 
dates: and after carrying on the war for two 
years, was at length compelled by the strict 
orders of Sulla to stop hostilities. Murena re- 
turned to Rome, and had a triumph in 81, 
(App. Mithr. 64; Cic. pro Leg. Manil. 3, 7.)— 
3. L., son of the last, served under his father 
in the second Mithridatic war, and also under 
Lucullus in the third Mithridatic war. In 65 
he was praetor, in 64 propraetor of Gallia Cis- 
alpina, and in 63 was elected consul with D. 
Junius Silanus. Sery. Sulpicius, an unsuc- 
cessful candidate, instituted a prosecution 
against Murena for bribery (ambitus), and he 
was supported in the matter by M. Porcius 
Cato, Cu. Postumius, and Sery. Sulpicius the 
younger. Murena was defended by Q. Horten- 
sius, M. Tullius Cicero, who was then consul, 
and M. Licinius Crassus. The speech of Cicero, 
which is extant, was delivered in the latter part 
of November. The orator handled his subject 
skilfully, by making merry with the formulae 
and the practice of the lawyers, to which class 
Sulpicius belonged, and with the paradoxes of 
the Stoies, to which sect Cato had attached 
himself. Murena was acquitted, and was consul 
in the following year, 62. (Plut. Lwewll. 16-19, 
Cat. Min. 21; Cic. pro Murena; ad Att. xii. 
21, xiii. 6.)—4, A. Terentius Varro Murena, 
probably the son of the preceding, was adopted 
by A. Terentius Varro, whose name he took, 
according to the custom in such cases. This 
is the common and on the whole most probable 
account, inferred from the mention of him in 
Dio Cass. v. 8, Suet. 7%b. 8, and Vell. Pat, 
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ii. 91. But there is no certain authority for his 
parentage, and there is some difference in the 
names given to him. Hence some believe that 
he was a real and not an adopted Varro. It is 
impossible to accept this view without rejecting 
the authority of Dio, who-calls him Licinius 
Murena. If he was born a Licinius and adopted 
by Varro, he might be spoken of either as Lici- 
nius or as Terentius, and there is nothing im- 
possible in his sister also taking the name 
Terentia. Again, there is no authority for sup- 
posing that a Varro would take the cognomen 
Murena. In the civil wars he is said to have 
lost his property (Schol. ad Hor. Od. ii. 2), 
and C. Proculeius, a Roman eques, is said to 
have given him a share of his own property. 
This Proculeius is called the brother of Varro, 
but, if we take the words of Horace literally, 
Proculeius had more than one brother. The 
plural, however, may be merely generalising. 
Again, it is not necessary to suppose that he 
was a brother; for it was common enough 
among the Romans to call cousins by the name 
of brothers (frater patruelis and frater). That 
Proculeius was brother (or cousin) of Murena, 
and also of Terentia the wife of Maecenas, is 
stated by Dio Cassius (liv. 3). It is a further 
question whence Murena obtained wealth 
enough to fit him for the position of augur (see 
Hor. Od. iii. 19), for which the portion likely 
to have come from Proculeius would scarcely 
suffice; and it has been conjectured with much 
probability that the great Varro (M. Terentius 
the scholar and antiquarian) who died about 28 
B.c.. and was very wealthy, may have left his 
property, or much of it, to Murena. Horace 
mentions also a villa of Murena’s at Formiae 
about 88 B.c. This, however, must have be- 
longed to him before any bequest from Varro 
(Hor. Sat. i. 5, 88). It is probable, though not 
absolutely certain, that Murena was the Teren- 
tius Varro who subdued the Salassi in the Alps, 
and founded the town of Augusta (Aosta) in 
their territory (Dio Cass. liii. 25 ; Strab. p. 206), 
and was consul suffectus in 23 (C. I. L. p. 450). 


In 22 he was involved in the conspiracy of | 


Fannius Caepio, and was condemned to death 
and executed, notwithstanding the intercession 
of Proculeius and Terentia, the sister of Mu- 
rena. Horace (Od. ii. 10) addresses Murena by 
the name of Licinius, and probably intended 
to give him some advice as to being more 
cautious in his speech and conduct (cf. Sen. 
Ep. 19). His execution is mentioned by Dio 
Cass. liv. 8, Suet. 77d. 8, Tac. Ann. i. 10. (For 
the consequences to his brother-in-law, see 
Manrcenas.) 

Murgantia, 1. See Morcanrruom—2, A 
town in Samnium, EH. of Bovianum (Liy. x. 17). 

Murgis, a town in Hispania Baetica, on the 
frontiers of Tarraconensis, and on the road from 
Acci to Malaga (Ptol. ii. 4, 11). 

Mursa or Mursia (Hsseck, capital of Slavo- 
nia), an important town in Pannonia* Inferior, 
situated on the Dravus, not far from its junction 
with the Danube, was a Roman colony founded 
by the emperor Hadrian (hence Aelia Mursa), 
and was the residence of the governor of Lower 
Pannonia (Ptol. ii. 16, 8). Here Magnentius 
was defeated by Constantius IL., a.p. 351. 

Mursella, or Mursa Minor, a town in Panno- 


nia- Inferior, only ten miles W. of the great | 


Mursa. 

Mus, Décius. [Dxcivs.] 

Musa, Antonius, a celebrated physician at 
Rome about the beginning of the Christian era. 
He was brother to Euphorbus, the physician to 


| and Hippocrene. 
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king Juba, and was himself the physician to 
the emperor Augustus. He had been originally 
aflave.\When the emperor was seriously ill, 
and had been made worse by a hot regimen and 
treatment, B.c. 23, Antonius Musa succeeded in 
restoring himto health by means of cold bath- 
ing and cooling drinks, for whieh service he 
received from Augustus and the senate a large 
sum of money, and the permission to wear a 
gold ring, and also had a statue erected in his 
honour near that of Aesculapius by public 
subscription. He seems to have been attached 
to this mode of treatment, to which Horace 
alludes (Hpist. i. 15, 8), but failed when he 
applied it to the case of M. Marcellus, who died 
under his care a few months after the recovery 
of Augustus, 23. (Dio Cass. lili. 830; Suet. Aug. 
59, 81.5 Plin, xix. 128, xxvi77, 2xxy 117) te 
wrote several pharmaceutical works, which are 
frequently quoted by Galen, but of which 
nothing except a few fragments remain. There 
are, however, two short Latin medical works 
ascribed to Antonius Musa, but these are 
generally considered to be spurious. 

Misa or Mtiza (Motca, Mov(a: prob. Mouw- 
shid, N. of Mokha), a port of Arabia Felix, on 
the W. coast, near the Straits of Bab-el- 
Mandeb (Ptol. vii. 15). : 

Miisae (Movoca), the Muses, were, according 
to the earliest writers, the inspiring goddesses 
of song, and, according to later notions, divini- 
ties presiding over the different kinds of poetry, 
and over the arts and sciences. They were 
originally nymphs of wells and springs, which 
were regarded as sacred and inspiring, and were 
in the earliest times honoured with choruses 
and dances. (Thus one of the altars of the 
Muses at Athens was sacred to The Muses of 
the Ilissus.) Hence the nymphs themselves 
were supposed to be the sources of song and 
poetry. Such wor- 
ship was common 
in Thracia and 
Boeotia, and i 
was especially 
important at the 
plenteoussprings 
of Mt. Heli- 
con, <Aganippe 


They were thus 
brought into con- 
nexion with the 
great deities of 
that country,with 
Dionysus, and 
more especially 
with Apollo, who’ 
represented their 
characteristics as 
being the god at 
once of prophetic 
and of  poeti- 
eal inspiration. 
Hence he is the 
leader. of the 


Masog Gaapie 1. Clio, the Muse of Hist F 

“ . - oO, 2 use 0 story. (From 
CaS > cf. x, Il. a statue now in Sweden.) 
1, 603; Pind. 


Nem. v. 23; Paus. v. 18,4; p. 89, b). They not 
only taught the poet his art (Hes. 7h. 22), but, 
as gifted with oracular power, they came to be 
regarded as teaching arts and knowledge in 
general—l. Genealogy of the Muses. The 
most common notion was that they were the 
daughters of Zeus and Mnemosyne, and born 
in Pieria, at the footof Mt. Olympus (Zl. u. 


<> 
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491, Od.i.10; Hes. 7'h. 52, 915; Apollod. i. 8, | in Hesiod, who states the names of all the nine, 
1). There were other traditions of their being | and these nine names became the usual ones. 
daughters of Uranus and Ge (in allusion to the | They are Clio, Futerpe, Thalia, Melpomene, 
origin of springs), or of Pierus, from their | Terpsichore, Hrato, Polymmnia or Polyhymnia, 
worship in Pieria and their names Pierides or | Urania, and Calliope. In some local tradi- 


2, Euterpe, the Muse Peeve Poetry. 8. Thalia, the Muse of Comedy. 4, Melpomene, the Muse of Tragedy. 
(From a statue in thé Vatican.) (From a statue in the Vatican.) (From a statue in the Vatican.) 


Pieriae nymphae (Cic. N.D. ii. 21, 54).—2. | tions the number three was asserted. Pausanias 
Number of the Muses. That there were nine | and Plutarch speak of three Muses at one time 
Muses instead of the usual three (according to | honoured on Helicon (where their names were 
the number of Graces, Hours, &c.) was probably | said to be Melete, Mneme, and Aoide), at 
due to the form which the choruses took round | Delphi and at Sicyon (Paus. ix. 29; Plut. 


RR 


6. Terpsichore, the Muse of the Choral Dance. 6, Erato, the Muse of Erotic 7. Polymnia, the Muse of the 
(From the Apotheosis of Homer, in the Poetry. (From a statue in Sublime Hymn. (From a 
British Museum.) the Vatican.) statue in the Louvre.) 


the sacred springs, in three rows of three | Symp. ix. 14); and Cicero (J.c.) speaks of four 
maidens, In the Iliad the Muses are spoken of | Muses as belonging to one tradition; but there: 
sometimes in the singular, sometimes in the| is no sufficient reason for regarding the number 
lural, but without definite number. Nine} nine, which eventually prevailed, as a more 
uses are first mentioned in Od, xxiv. 60, and| recent tradition than the ats aaa wa 
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and Character of the Muses. In Homer's 
poems they are the goddesses of song and 
poetry, and live in Olympus. There they sing 
the festive songs at the repasts of the immortals. 
They bring before the mind of the mortal poet 
the events which he has te.relate, and confer 
upon him the gift of song. (Il. i. 604, ii. 484, 
Od. i. 1, viii. 68; Hes. 
Th. 22.) There is no 
reason to doubt that the 
earliest poets in their 
invocation of the Muse 
or Muses were perfectly 
sincere, and actually 
believed in their being 
inspired by the god- 
desses ; though in later 
times the invocation of 
the Muses was conven- 
tional. There are traces 
of a contest between 
the worship of the 
Muses and other local 
myths; thus Thamyris, 
who presumed to excel 
the Muses, was deprived 
by them of the gift 
they had bestowed on 
him, and punished with 
blindness (ZU. ii. 594; 
Apollod. i. 8, 8); the 
Sirens, who likewise 
ventured upon a contest 
with them, were de- 
prived of the feathers of 
their wings (Paus. ix. 84, 
2). The nine daughters 
of Pierus, who presumed to rival the Muses, 
were changed into birds. The earliest worship 
of the Muses is perhaps correctly assigned to 
Thrace and Pieria about Mt. Olympus, whence 
it was introduced into Boeotia (Strab. pp. 410, 
471); and the names of mountains, grottoes, 
and wells, connected with their worship in the 

North, were 
likewise trans- 
ferred to the 

South. Pierus, 
a Macedonian, 
is said to have 
been the first 
who intro- 
duced the wor- 

ship of the 
nine Muses, 
from Thrace to 

Thespiae, at 
the foot of Mt. 
Helicon (Paus. 
xxix. 2). It is 
possible that 
in this story is 
concealed the 
fact that the 
Thracian wor- 
ship of nine 
‘Muses super- 
seded a Boeo- 
tian worship of 
three. Near 
Mt. Helicon, Ephialtes and Otus are said to have 
offered the first sacrifices to them. Inthe same 
place there was a sanctuary with their statues, the 
sacred wells Aganippe and Hippocrene, and on 
Mt. Libethrion, which is connected with Helicon, 
there was a sacred grotto of the Muses. At 
Thespiae they had a temple and statues, and the 


8. Urania, the Muse of As- 
tronomy. (From a statue 
now in Sweden.) 


oy 


9. Calliope, the Muse of Epic Poetry. 
(From a statue in the Vatican.) 
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Thespians celebrated a solemn festival of the 
Muses on Mt. Helicon, called Musea (Paus. ix. 
29,4, xxxi. 8; Plut. Amat. p. 748; C.1.G. 1585). 
Mt. Parnassus was likewise sacred to them, 
with the Castalian spring, near which they had 
atemple. At Athens there was an altar of the 
Muses in the Academy, besides that to the 
‘Muses of the Ilissus’ near the river. At 
Sparta they had a temple at which sacrifices 
were offered before a war, because they inspired 
the martial music of the Spartans (Paus. iii. 
17). At Troezen (where they were called Ardal- 
ides, from a mythical Ardalus who introduced 
their worship), they shared an altar with 
Hypnus, the god of sleep (Paus. ii. 81, 4). The 
sacrifices offered to the Muses consisted of 
libations of water or milk, and of honey (Schol. 
ad Oed. Col. 100; Serv. ad Hel. vii. 21), The 
various surnames by which they are designated 
by the poets are for the most part derived from 
the places which were sacred to them or in 
which they were worshipped, while some are 
descriptive of the sweetness of their songs.— 
4, Representations of the Muses in works of 
art. In the most ancient works of art we find 
only three Muses, and their attributes are 
musical instruments, such as the flute, the lyre, 
or the barbiton. Later artists gave to each of 
the nine sisters different attributes as well as 
different attitudes. (1) Clo, the Muse of his- 
tory, appears ina sitting attitude, with an open 
roll of paper, or an open chest of books; (2) 
Euterpé, the Muse of lyric poetry, with a flute ; 
(8) Thalia, the Muse of comedy and of merry 
or idyllic poetry, appears with a comic mask, a 
shepherd’s staff, a wreath of ivy, and a tam- 
bourine ; (4) Melpoméné, the Muse of tragedy, 
with a tragic mask, the club of Heracles, or a 
sword ; her head is surrounded with vine leaves, 
and she wears the cothurnus ; (5) Zerpsichdré, 
the Muse of choral dance and song, appears 
with the lyre and the plectrum; (6) Hrdto, the 
Muse of erotic poetry and mimic imitation, 
sometimes also has the lyre; (7) Polymmnia, or 
Polyhymnia, the Muse of the sublime hymn, 
usually appears without any attribute, in a pen- 
sive attitude; (8) Urania, the Muse of astro- 
nomy, with a staff pointing to a globe ; (9) 
Calliopé, the Muse of epic poetry, appears with 
a tablet and stylus, and sometimes with a roll 
of paper.—The Italian Camenae or Casmenae 
were nymphs of springs and of prophecy, and 
were therefore identified with the Greek Muses. 
When the worship of the Muses superseded 
that of the native Camenae, all the Greek 
attributes and legends were adopted by Roman 
poets, who used the names Musae and Camenae 
as synonyms. [CAMENAE.] 

Misaeus (Moveaios). 1. A semi-mythological 
personage, to be classed with Olen, Orpheus, 
and Pamphus. He was regarded as the author 
of various poetical compositions, especially 
connected with the mystic rites of Demeter at 
Eleusis, over which the legend represented him 
as presiding in the time of Heracles (Diod. iy. 
25). He was reputed to belong to the family 
of the Eumolpidae, being the son of Eumolpus 
and Selene (Philochorus, ap. Schol. ad Av. 
ian. 1065). In other variations of the myth 
he was less definitely called a Thracian. Accord- 
ing to other legends he was the son of Orpheus, 
of whom he was generally considered as the 
imitator and disciple. Some accounts gave him 
a wife, Deioce, and a son, Eumolpus (Suid. s.v.; 
Serv. ad Aen. vi. 667; Diod. l.c.).. There was a 
tradition that the Museum in Piraeus bore that 
name from haying been the place where Musaeus 
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was buried (Paus. i. 25, 8). Among the nume- 
yous compositions attributed to him by the 
ancients the most celebrated were his Oracles. 
Onomacritus, in the time of the Pisistratidae, 
made it his business to collect and arrange the 
oracles that passed under the name of Musaeus, 
and was banished by Hipparchus for interpo- 
lating in the collection oracles of his own 
making. (Hdt. vii. 6, viii. 96; Ar. Ran. 1031; 
Paus. i. 22, x. 9.)—2, A grammarian, the author 
of the celebrated poem on the loves of Hero 
and Leander. Nothing is known of the writer; 
but it is certain that the poem is a late pro- 
duction, perhaps not earlier than the ~fifth 
century of our era. Edited by Passow, Lips. 
1810; and by Schaefer, Lips. 1825. 

Misagétes. [Aponto.] 

C. Misonius Rufus, a Stoic philosopher, was 
the son of a Roman eques, and was banished by 


' Nero to the island of Gyaros, in a.D. 66, under 


the pretext of his having been privy to the con- 
spiracy of Piso. He returned from exile on 
the accession of Galba, and seems to have been 
held in high estimation by Vespasian, as he 
was allowed to remain at Rome when the other 
philosophers were banished from the city. (Tac. 
Ann. xv. 71; Dio Cass. lxii. 57, Ixvi. 13.) 

Musti (Movorn), a town in the Carthaginian 
territory (Zeugitana), near the river Bagradas, 
on the road from Carthage to Sicca Veneria 
(Ptol. iv. 3, 33). 

Muthul (Melleg), a river of Numidia, the 
boundary between the kingdoms of Jugurtha 
and Adherbal. It joins the Bagradas. (Sall. 
Jug. 48.) 

Mutilus, C. Papius, one of the principal 
Samnite generals in the Marsic war, B.c. 90-89 
(App. B.C. i. 40-51). 

Mutina (Mutinensis: Modena), an important 
town in Gallia Cispadana, on the high road 
from Mediolanum to the 8. of Italy, was ori- 
ginally a.Celtic town, and was the first place 
which the Romfns took away from the Bou. It 
is mentioned at the beginning of the second 
Punic war (B.c. 218) as a fortified place in- 
habited by the Romans (Liv. xxi. 25, xxvii. 21; 
Pol. iii. 40); but it was not till 183 that it was 
made a Roman colony (Liv. xxxix. 55). Mutina 
is celebrated in the history of the Civil war 
after Caesar’s death. Decimus Brutus was be- 
sieged here by M. Antonius from December, 44, 
to April, 43 ; and under its walls the battles were 
fought in which the consuls Hirtius and Pansa 
perished. Hence this war was called the Bellwm 
Mutinense. (App. B.C. iii. 49-72; Suet. Aug. 9.) 
The best wool in all Italy came from the neigh- 
bourhood of Mutina (Strab. p. 218). 

Mutunus Tutunus, an old Italian deity of 
fruitful marriage, worshipped by the symbol of 
the phallus, and compared by Roman writers with 
Priapus (Arnob. iv. 7; cf. INDIGETES, p. 443, a). 

Mycale (Muxcan: Samsun), a mountain in 
the 8. of Ionia in Asia Minor, N. of the mouth 
of the Maeander. It forms the W. extremity of 
M. Messogis, and runs far out into the sea, 
opposite to Samos, forming a sharp promontory, 
which was called Mycale or Trogilium (Tpwy- 
fAuov, TpwytAuv: C. S. Maria). This cape 
and the SE. promontory of Samos (Posidonium) 
overlap one another, and the two tongues of 
land are separated by a strait only seven stadia 
(little more than three-fourths of a mile) in 
width, which is renowned in Greek history as 


_ the scene of the victory gained over the Persian 


fleet by Leotychides and Xanthippus, B.c. 479. 
There seems to have been a city of the same 
name on or near the promontory. On the N. 
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side of the promontory, near Priene, was the 
great temple of Poseidon, which was the place 
of meeting for the Panionic festival and Am- 
phictyony. (Zl. ii. 869; Hdt. i. 148; Thue. i. 
14; Strab. p. 621; Paus. v. 7, 8.) 

Mycalessus (Muxadnoods : Mucadhootos), an 
ancient and important city in Boeotia, men- 
tioned by Homer, was situated on the road from 
Aulis to Thebes. In B.c. 413 some Thracian 
mercenaries in the pay of Athens surprised and 
sacked the town, and butchered the inhabitants. 
From this blow it never recovered, and was in 
ruins in the time of Pausanias. It possessed a 
celebrated temple of Demeter, who was hence 
surnamed Mycalessia. (Il. ii. 498; Hymn. 
Apoll, 224; Thue. vii. 29; Strab. p. 404; Paus. 
ix. 19.) The ruins of the walls and towers and 
the position of the gateways are still traceable. 

Mycénae, sometimes Mycéné (Muxjva, Mu- 
khyn : Muknvatos: Karvata), an ancient town in 
Argolis, about sixmiles NE. of Argos, and nine 
and a quarter miles inland from Tiryns, was 
situated on a spur rising from the valley of 
the Cephissus, at the NE. corner of the plain. 
(hence described in Odyssey iii. 263 as pux@ 
“Apyeos). Traditionally it was founded by Per- 
seus; its massive walls were regarded as the 
work of the Cyclopes (Strab. p. 377; Paus. ii. 
15, 16; Hur. I.A. 1500); but there is little 
doubt that Mycenae was an offshoot from the 
older Trryns, which it eventually surpassed in 
importance. It was built in a secure position 
on the hillside commanding the passes 
through which several very ancient roads have 
been discovered leading to Corinth and the 
Corinthian gulf. It is therefore a reasonable 
conclusion that the princes of Tiryns [see 
Props; Tiryns] built Mycenae as an outpost 
to give them the trade routes to the Corinthian 
gulf, and that this practical command of the 
commerce from both seas caused it to outstrip 
Tiryns in prosperity and to become the chief 
city of the Pelopidae; hence in the Homeric 
age and story it is regarded as the capital of 
Agamemnon and ‘the first city in all Greece 
(Il. ii. 569, iv. 52, vii. 180, xi, 46), After the 
conquest of Peloponnesus by the Dorians, it 
ceased to be a place of importance, but is 
mentioned as sending a small contingent of 
troops to Thermopylae and to Plataeae (Hdt. 
vii. 202, ix. 28). Atlength, in 468, Argos, having 
recovered from her former defeats by Sparta, 
began to strengthen her dominion and attacked 
Mycenae, angry, as some relate, because the 
Mycenaeans had helped the Greek armies 
against Persia (Paus. ii. 16,5). The massive 
walls resisted all attacks, but the inhabitants 
were at length compelled by famine to abandon 
their town. They effected their escape without 
a surrender, and took refuge, some at Cleonae, 
some in Achaia, and others in Macedonia. 
(Diod. xi. 65; Strab. p. 8773 Paus. vii. 25, 8.) 
The chief known remains of the ancient city 
were until recent years part of the fortifications, 
especially the ‘Lion Gate,’ and some ‘bee- 
hive’ tombs, often called treasuries. The ex- 
cavations carried out by Schliemann in 1876, 
and continued in later years, were of the utmost 
importance, not only for the history of Mycenae 
and of the Peloponnesus in pre-Dorian times, 
but also for the study of Greek archaeology, 
and for the light which is thrown on the 
Homeric poems. The walls of the citadel of 
Mycenae enclose a tringular space: the walls of 
the lower city start from the SW. side of the 
citadel. The oldest part of the walls is of 
Cyclopean masonry resembling that at Tiryns, 
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and this occurs in the lower city also, though | 


less thick. In the gates and towers part of the 
work is of more carefully hewn blocks, and in 
one part of the wall the masonry is polygonal 
[see Dict. of Ant. art. Murus]. The ‘Lion’ 
gate, which formed the chief entrance, was on 


‘Lion Gate of Mycenae. 


the east side, and was so eontrived that, as at 
Tiryns, the invader had to pass through a 
narrow exposed passage, before he reached the 
actual gate. The (now headless) lions carved on 
the triangular slab above the lintel form, with the 
column between them, are a style of decoration 
exactly resembling sculptures which have been 
found in Phrygia. Onthe summit of the citadel 
further excavations by the Greek Archaeo- 
logical Society, in 1886, revealed the palace of 
the kings, of which the ground-plan was like 
that of the palaces at Tiryns and Troy; and 
near it, and partly overlapping, a Doric temple of 
about the sixth or seventh century B.c. Of the 
‘beehive’ tombs (like those at Menidi, Orcho- 
menus, Pharis, and Volo) seven altogether 
have been found in the lower city, the largest 
being the falsely named ‘Treasury of Atreus.’ 
They consist of a long passage leading to a 
vaulted chamber or tholos, with a smaller 
square chamber adjoining [Dict. of Ant. art. 
Sepulerwm). They seem in their form to 
copy primitive Phrygian huts, as described by 
Vitruvius; and this is another sign of con- 
nexion with Phrygia. Since these graves had 
been rifled, there was great importance in 
Schliemann’s discovery of five graves within 
the citadel, not far from the Lion Gate, where 
a sixth has since been found. These are prob- 
ably the six graves traditionally said to be 
the graves of Agamemnon and his companions 
and Atreus, though Pausanias seems to have 
thought that the tradition referred to the 
beehive tombs (Paus. ii. 10). There is good 
reason to think that, whether Agamemnon is 
buried there or not, there is a considerable 
interval of time between the earlier and later 
graves. The real importance, however, lies in 
the discovery of the rich store of gold and 
silver works of art and pottery which these 
graves contained, the product of a civilisation 
which extended probably from about 1500 to 
1000 B.c. This ‘Mycenaean’ art has been 
traced along the east coast of Greece from 
Amyclae to Thessaly, in the islands and part of 
the opposite Asiatic coast. It seems to point 
to an origin mainly Lydian and Phrygian, per- 
haps with some Carian admixture; it is ap- 
parently the art described in the Iliad, con- 
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taining, among other things, examples of the 
inlaid metal-work which appeared in the 
shield of-Achilles. [For further account of the 
history of the pre-Dorian rulers at Mycenae see 
Prwvopmwas and Tiryys. ] 

Mycéné (Mux), daughter of Inachus and 
wife of Arestor, from whom the town of Myce- 
nae was believed to have derived its name (Od. 
ii, 120; Paus. ii. 16, 3). 

Mycerinus (Muxepivos; the Egyptian Men- 
kau-Ra), son of Cheops (Chufu), king of Egypt, 
succeeded his uncle Chephren (Khaf-Ra) on 
the throne, in the fourth dynasty (Memphite), 
about 8600 B.c. According to Herodotus his 
conduct formed a strong contrast to that of his 
father and uncle, being as mild and just as 
theirs had been tyrannical. On the death of 
his daughter, he placed her corpse within the 
hollow body of a wooden cow, which was 
covered with gold. Herodotus tells us that it 
was still to be seen at Sais in his time. We 
further hear that, being warned by an oracle 
that he should die at the end of six years, 


M7 | because he had been a gentle ruler and had not 


wreaked the vengeance of the gods on Egypt, 
Mycerinus, indignant at this injustice, gave 
himself up to revelry, and strove to double his 
allotted time by turning night: into day. (Hdt. 
ii, 129-184; Diod. i, 64; Athen. p. 488.) The 
pyramid of Mycerinus, or Men-kau-Ra, is in the 
SW. part of the plain of Gizeh. The coffin 
containing the body of the king is in the 
British Museum. - 

“Myconus (Mixovos: Muxdvios: Mycono), & 
small island in the Aegaean sea, one of the 
Cyclades, SE. of Tenos and EH. of Delos, never 
attained any importance in history, but is cele- 
brated in mythology as one of the places where 
the giants were defeated by Heracles. The 
island was poor and unproductive, and its in- 
habitants were rapacious, whence the proverb 
Muxdmos yelrwy (Athen. p. 7; Suid. s.v.). It 
contained two towns, a promontory called 
Phorbia, and a mountain named Dimastus. 
The large number of bald persons in this island 
was considered worthy of record by several 
ancient writers (Strab, p. 487; Plin. xi. 130). 

Mygdon (Mvydwy), son of Acmon, a Phry- 
gian king, who fought with Otreus and Priam 
against the Amazons, and from whom some of 
the Phrygians are said to have been called 
Mygdonians. He had a son Coroebus, hence 
called Mygdonides. ( iii. 186; Paus. x. 27.) 

Mygdonia (Muydovia: Muydoves). 1. A dis- 
trict in the E. of Macedonia, bordering on the 
Thermaic gulf and the Chalcidic peninsula. 
Its people were of Thracian origin. (Hat. vii. 
123; Thue. i. 58.)—2, A district in the N. of 
Asia Minor, between M. Olympus and the coast, 
in the EK. of Phrygia and Mysia and the W. of 
Bithynia, named after the Thracian people, 
Mygdones, who formed a settlement here, but 
were afterwards subdued by the Bithyni (Strab. 
pp. 295, 550, 575). Hence Mygdonius is used 
in the Latin poets for Phrygian (Hor. Od. ii. 12, 
22).—8, The NE. district of Mesopotamia, 
between M. Masius and the Chaboras, which 
divided. it from Osroéne. From its great ferti- 
lity, it was also called Anthemusia (Ay@euovota). 
(Strab. p. 747; Pol. v. 31.) 

Myia (Mvia), daughter of Pythagoras and 
Theano, and wife of Milon of Crotona (Suid. 
s.v.). A letter addressed to a certain Phyllis 
is extant under her name. 

Mylae (MvAal: MuAaios, MuAalrns). 1, (Me- 
lazzo), a town on the E. part of the N. coast of 
Sicily, situated on a promontory running out 
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far into the sea, with a harbour and citadel. 
It was founded by Zancle (Messana), and con- 
tinued subject to the latter city. (Strab. p. 272.) 
It was off Mylae that C. Duilius won his victory 
in 260, and Agrippa defeated the fleet of Sex. 
Pompeius, B.c. 86 (Pol. i. 28; App. B.C. v. 
195).—2, A town of Thessaly in Magnesia, of 
uncertain site. 

Mylasa or Mylassa (7&4 MéaAaca, MiAacoa: 
Muaacev’s: Melasso, Ru.), a very ancient inland 
city of Caria (Hdt. i.171), lay eighty stadia from 
the coast at the Gulf of Iassus, in a fertile 
plain, on and at the foot of an isolated rock of 
white marble, which furnished the material for 
the temples and other public buildings of the 
city. Among them were two temples of Zeus, 
Zeus Osagos, and Zeus Labrandenus. (Strab. p. 
658 ; Paus. viii. 10.) Under the Romans it was 

made a free city (Pol. xvi. 24; Liv. xxxviii. 39). 
In the civil wars, it was taken and partly de- 
stroyed by Labienus. Its remains are very ex- 
tensive, and include the ruins of one of the 
temples of Zeus on the rock which formed the 
Acropolis. 

Myndus (Mivdos: Muivdios: prob. Port Gu- 
mishlu, Ru.), a Dorian colony on the coast of 
Caria, in Asia Minor, founded by settlers from 
Troezene, probably on the site of an old town 
of the Leleges, which continued to exist under 
the name of Palaemyndus. Myndus stood at 
the W. end of the peninsula on which Halicar- 
nassus stood. (Paus. ii.30; Strab. p. 658.) 

Myon or Myonia (Miwy, Muvovia: Mvuovevs), 
a town of the Locri Ozolae, situated on a con- 
siderable height thirty stadia from Amphissa, 
and in one of the passes which lead from Aetolia 
into Phocis (Thue. iii. 101; Paus. x. 38, 8). 

Myonnésus (Mudyynoos: C. Hypsili) a pro- 
montory of Ionia, with a town and a little 
island of the same name, S. of Teos and W. of 
Lebedus, and forming the N. headland of the 
Gulf ef Ephesus. Here the Romans, under the 
praetor L. Aemilius, gained a great naval vic- 
tory over Antiochus the Great, B.c.190.- (Thue; 
iii. 42; Strab. p. 648; Liv. xxxviii. 27.) 

Myos Hormos (6 Mvds dpuos, i.e. probably 
Muscle-port, rather than Mouse-port, for us is 
also the Greek for muscle, and this shell-fish is 
very common on the W. coast of the Red Sea), 
aft. Veneris Portus (Agpodirns Spuos), an im- 
portant seaport town of Upper Egypt, built by 
Ptolemy IL. Philadelphus on a promontory 
of the same name, six or seven. days’ journey 
from Coptos. (Diod. iii. 39; Strab. pp. 760, 
815; Ptol. iv. 5,14.) Its position is occupied by 
the modern Abou-Shaar. 

Myra or Myron (rd and 4 Mupa, 7 Muipwr: 
Mupeds: Myra, Grk., Dembre, Turk., Ru.), one 
of the chief cities of Lycia, and, under the later 
Roman empire, the capital of the province, was 
built on a rock twenty stadia from the sea, and 
had a port called Andriaca (Avdpiaxn) (Strab. 
p. 666). St. Paul touched here on his voyage to 
Rome (Acts, xxvii. 5, 6). There are still magni- 
ficent ruins of the city, in great part hewn out 
of the rock. : 

Myriandus (Muplaydos), 2 Phoenician colony 
in Syria, on the E. side of the Gulf of Issus, a 

_day’s journey from the Cilician Gates (Xen. 
An.i. 4,6; Arrian, An. ii. 6, 1). It probably 
stood a little S. of Alexandria, at a spot where 
there are ruins. Herodotus calls the Gulf of 
Issus 6 Mupiaydicds kdAmos (iv. 38). 

Myrina (7) Mupiva, or Mipiva, Mvpivva, Muptyn: 
Mupwatos). 1. (Sandarlik?), a very ancient 
and strongly fortified city on the W. coast of 

| Mysia, founded, according to mythical tradi- 
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tion, by Myrinus or by the Amazon Myrina, and 
colonised by the Aeolians, of whose confederacy 
it formed a member (Hat. i. 149; Strab. p. 505). 
Within its territory, at Gryneum, was an ancient 
oracle of Apollo. It was also called Smyrna, 
and, under thé Roman empire, Sebastopolis: 
it was made by the Romans a civitas libera. 
It was destroyed by earthquakes under Tiberius 
and Trajan, but each time rebuilt, (Liv. xxxiii. 


Coin of Myrina (2nd cent. B.C.), 


Obv., head of Apollo ; 7ev., MYPINAIQN ; enol with pa- 
tera; before him omphalos and vase; laurel wreath 
surrounding. 


80; Tac. Ann. ii. 47; Oros. vii. 12.) It was the 
birthplace of the epigrammatic poet Agathias. 
—2. {See Lemnos. ] 

Myrléa (MupAcia: MupAcavds : Amapoli, Ru., 
a little distance inland from Mudanieh), a city 
of Bithynia, not far from Prusa, founded by the 
Colophonians, and almost rebuilt by Prusias L., 
who called it Apamea after his wife. The 
Romans colonised it under Julius Caesar and 
Augustus. (Strab. pp. 563, 564; Plin. v. 149.) 

Myrmécides (Mupynxidns), a sculptor and 
engraver, of Miletus or Athens, is generally 
mentioned in connexion with Callicrates, like 
whom he was celebrated for the minuteness of 
his works. [CanLicRatEs.] His works in ivory 
were so small that they could scarcely be seen 
without placing them on black hair. eee 
D. L. ix. 62; Cic. Acad. ii. 88; Suid. s.v. 

Myrmécium (Muppjiiov), a Milesian colony 
of the Chersonesus Taurica, situated on a pro- 
montory of the same name a little N. of Panti- 
capaeum (Strab. p. 310; Ptol. iii. 6, 4). 

Myrmidon (Mupyidév), son of Zeus and Hury- 
medusa, daughter of Clitos, whom Zeus deceived 
in the disguise of an ant. Her son was for this 
reason called Myrmidon (from pdpuné, an ant), 
and was regarded as the ancestor of the Myr- 
midons in Thessaly. He was married to Pisi- 
dice, by whom he became the father of Antiphus 
and Actor. (Apollod. i. 7.3; Ap. Rh. i. 56.) 

Myrmidones (Mupuiddves), an Achaean race 
in Phthiotis in Thessaly, whom Achilles ruled 
over and who accompanied this hero to Troy, 
They are said to have inhabited originally the 
island of Aegina, and to have emigrated with 
Peleus into Thessaly; but modern critics on 
the contrary suppose that a colony of them 
emigrated from Thessaly into Aegina. In 
Homer’s time they are Thessalians. (ZU. ii. 681, 
xvi. 65, xix. 278; Strab. pp. 375, 433.) The 
Myrmidones disappear from history at a later 
period. The ancients derived their name either 
from a mythical ancestor Myrmmpon, or from 
the ants (uvpunkes) in Aegina, which were sup- 
posed to have been metamorphosed into men 
in the time of Aeacus. [Anacus.] 

Myrcinus (Mvpxivos), a town on the N. side 
of the Strymon, near Mt. Pangaeus, founded 
by HisrraEus (Hat. y. 28, 97,124; Thue. iv. 102). 

Myron (Mivpwy). 1. Tyrant of Sicyon, the 
father of Aristonymus, and grandfather of Cli- 
sthenes. He gained the victory at Olympia in 
the chariot-race in B.c. 648, (Hdt. vi, 126; 
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Paus. vi. 19.)\—2. One of the most celebrated of’ 


the Greek sculptors, was born at Eleutherae, 
in Boeotia, about 480. He is also called an 
‘Athenian, because Eleutherae had been ad- 
mitted to the Athenian franchise. He was the 
disciple of Ageladas, the fellow-disciple of Poly- 
cletus, and a younger contemporary of Phidias. 
He flourished about 431, the time of the begin- 
ning of the Peloponnesian war. The chief 
characteristic of Myron seems to have been his 
power of expressing a great variety of forms. 
Not content with the human figure in its most 
difficult and momentary attitudes, he directed 
his art towards various other animals, and he 
seems to have been the first great artist who 
did so. In some matters of detail he is said to 
have retained some of the roughness, or rather 
conventionalism, of earlier art, from which 
Phidias freed himself (Plin. xxxiy. 58). His 
great works were nearly all in bronze. The 
most celebrated of his statues were his Disco- 
bolus and his Cow. Of his Discobolus (see 
Lucian, Philopsewd. 18 ; Quintil. ii. 13, 8) there 
are marble copies in existence. Of these copies 
one is in the 
British Museum, 
~which was found 
in the grounds of 
Hadrian’s Tibur- 
tine villa,in1791; 
another in the 
Massimi palace 
at Rome. The 
Cow of Myron 
was celebrated in 


many popular 
verses, and the 
Greek Anthology 


still contains no 
less than thirty- 
six epigrams 
upon it (cf. Au- 
son, Hpig7. 58). 
The Cow was 
represented as 
lowing, and the 
statue was placed 
on a marble base, 
in the'centre of 
the largest open 
place in Athens, 
where it still stood in the time of Cicero (Cic. 
Verr. iv. 60). In the time of Pausanias it was 
no longer there; it must have been removed 
to Rome, where it was still to be seen in the 
temple of Peace in the time of Procopius (B. 
G. iv. 21). Myron was the author of a group 
representing the scene between Marsyas and 
Athene when she cast away the flute (Plin. 
xxxiy. 57; perhaps alluded to, but differently 
described, by Paus. i. 24, 1). It is now believed 
by many critics that the statue of Marsyas in 
the Lateran Museum at Rome isa marble 
copy from this group, of which a relief on a 
marble vase in the museum at Athens is doubt- 
less also a representation.—8. Of Priene, the 
author of an account of the first Messenian 
war, probably lived not earlier than the third 
century B.c. (Paus. iv. 6; Athen. pp. 657). 
Myronides (Mvpwy{dns) a skilful and success- 
ful Athenian general. In B.c. 457 the Corin- 
thians had invaded Megara in order to draw 
away the Athenian forces from the war with 
Aegina. The rest of the Athenian forces were 
in Egypt, but Myronides raised an army of 
boys and old men, defeated the Corinthians, 
and repulsed them from Megara. In 456 he 


Copy of the Discobolus of Myron. 
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defeated the Boeotians at Oenophyta, and gave 
Athens~the supremacy over Phocis and most 
of the Boeotian towns. (Thue. i. 105, 106, 108; 
iv, 95: Aristoph. Heel. 308.) 

V Myrrha (Mdppa) or Smyrna, daughter of 
Cinyras and mother of Adonis. For details see 
ADONIS. 

Myrrhiniis (Muppivods : Muppivotctos), a de- 
mus on the E. coast of Attica, belonging to the 
tribe Pandionis, a little 8. of the promontory 
Cynosura. It is said to have been built by a 
hero Colaenus, and it contained a temple of 
Artemis Colaenis. (Paus. i. 81, 4.) 

Myrsilus (MipouAos). 1. [Canpautus.|—2, A 
Greek historical writer of uncertain date, a 
native of Lesbos, from whom Dionysius of Hali- 
carnassus borrowed a part of his account of 
Hawes (Dionys. i. 23; Strab. pp. 60, 
610). 

Myrsinus. {Myrrunrivum.] 

Myrtilis, a town of the Turdetani on the 
Anas in Lusitania, possessing the Jus Latii. 

Myrtilus (Mupridos), son of Hermes by Cleo- 
bule, Clytia, Phaetusa, or Myrto. He was the 
charioteer of Oenomaus king of Elis, whom he 
betrayed when Pelops contended with his 
master in the chariot-race. He was afterwards 
thrown into the sea by Pelops near Geraestus 
in Euboea; and that part of the Aegaean is said 
to have thenceforth been called after him the 
Myrtoan sea. [Ornomaus; Prtops.] At the 
moment he expired, he pronounced a curse upon 
the house of Pelops, which was henceforward 
tormented by the Erinnyes. His father placed 
him among the stars as Awriga. (Soph. Li. 
509; Hur. Ov. 998; Paus. ii. 18, v. 1, viii. 14; 
Tzetz. ad Lyc. 156; Hyg. Fab. 84, Astr, ii. 18.) 

Myrtis (Mvpris), a lyric poetess, a native of 
Anthedon, in Boeotia, said to have instructed 
Pindar, and to have contended with him for 
the palm of superiority. This is alluded to in 
an extant fragment of Corinna. There were 
statues in her honour in various parts of Greece. 
(Anth. Pal. ix. 26; Suid. s.v. Mlvdapos.) 

Myrtoum Mare (rb Mupréov mwéAayos), the 
part of the Aegaean sea, 8. of Euboea, Attica 
and Argolis, which derived its name from the 
small island Myrtus, though others suppose it 
to come from Myrtilus, whom Pelops threw into 
this sea. [Myrrmuvs.] 

Myrtuntium (Muprovytiov: Muprodvoios), 
called Myrsinus (Mvipowos) in Homer, a town 
of the Epeans in Elis, on the road from Elis to 
Dyme (Ji. ii. 616; Strab. p. 841). 

Myrtus. {[Myrroum Marz. | 

Mys (Mis), an artist who engraved the battle 
of the Lapithae and the Centaurs and other 
figures on the shield of Phidias’s colossal bronze 
statue of Athena Promachos, in the Acropolis 
of Athens (Paus. i. 28, 2). He is mentioned as 
one of the most distinguished engravers (Plin. 
xxxili. 154; Mart. xiv. 95). 

Myscélus (Mvoredos, or MdckeAAos), a native 
of Achaia, and, according to Ovid (Metam. xy. 
1), a Heraclid, and the son of an Argive named 
Alemon. He founded Croton in Italy, B.c. 710, 
in accordance with the Delphic oracle. The 
oracle had commanded him to build a city 
where he should find rain with fine weather. 
For a long time he thought it impossible to 
fulfil the command of the oracle, till at length 
he found in Italy a beautiful woman in tears; 
whereupon he perceived that the oracle was 
accomplished, and founded Croton on the spot. 
According to Antiochus he had so much better 
an opinion of the site of Sybaris that he begged 


the oracle to let him'be founder of that city, but 
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was bidden to be content with the directions 
given to him (Antioch. ap. Strab. p. 262; Dionys. 
ii. 59: Suid. s. v.). 

Mysi (Mvool), a people akin to the tribes of 
Thrace, regarding whom the early traditions 
varied: some accounts representing them as 
having migrated in early times, before the Trojan 
war, from Thrace into Asia Minor, while others 
speak of a reflex migration, of Mysians and 
Teucrians occupying Thrace and the dispos- 
sessed Thracians crossing to Asia. The original 
Mysians are said to have come from Lydia, and 
to have spoken a language half Lydian; half 
Phrygian (Kanth. ap. Strab. p. 572; Hadt. vii. 
20-75). It is probable that the Mysians really 
were a Lydian race and closely connected with 
the Teucri, and that, besides occupying the ter- 
ritory called Mysia, they sent a considerable 
horde across the Bosporus to Thrace, which 
may have resulted in some tribes from Thrace 
crossing into parts of Asia [cf. Brruynia]. The 
name of the Morsr on the Danube, called also 
Mio: (Il. xiii. 5), pointed to the connexion of 
Thracians with Mysians (Strab. p. 295). They 
are mentioned in the Iliad as allies of the 
Trojans (ii. 858, x. 480). The Mysians are de- 
scribed by ancient writers as a hardy warlike 
race, and are contrasted with the effeminate 
Lydians and Phrygians (aBpodfaro. Avdol, 
&xovticral Mugol, Aesch. Pers. 40,52; cf. Xen. 
An. iii. 2, 28, Mem. iii. 5, 26). Hence it is likely 
that the well-known proverb Muo@y Acla=a 
helpless victim, or prey to the spoiler (Dem. de 
Cor. p. 248, § 72; Plut. Theaet. p. 209; Ar. Rhet. 
i. 12), was not, as is often said, derived from the 
character of the people, but rather from an old 
tradition that during the absence of Telephus 
and the Mysian warriors in the Trojan war their 
country was plundered by pirates (Harpocrat. 
8.v. Muc@v). But, if this was the origin of the 
proverb, it affixed a stigma on the Mysians, and 
Cicero (pro Flace. 27, 65) cites it as a proof that 
the Mysians were regarded as contemptible. 

Mysia (7 Mvuota, poet. Muols aia: Muvods, 
Mysus and Mysius: Chan Karasi, the NW. 
district of Anadoli), a district of Asia Minor, 
called also the Asiatic Mysia (Muata 7 ’Aciavt), 
in contradistinction to Moesia on the banks of 
the Danube. Originally it meant of course the 
territory of the Mysi, but in the usual division 
of Asia Minor, as settled under Augustus, it 
occupied the whole of the NW. corner of the 
peninsula, between the Hellespont on the NW.; 
the Propontis on the N.; the river Rhyndacus 
and M. Olympus on the E., which divided it 
from Bithynia and Phrygia; M. Temnus, and 
an imaginary line drawn from Temnus to the S. 
side of the Hlaitic Gulf, on the S., where it 
bordered upon Lydia; and the Aegaean sea on 
the W. It was subdivided into five parts: 
(1) Mysia Minor (M. % mxpd), along the N. 
coast. (2) Mysia Major (M. 7 ueydAn), the SE. 
inland region, with a small portion of the coast 
between the Troad and the Aeolic settlements 
about the Elaitic Gulf. (3) Troas (7 Tpwds), 
the NW. angle, between the Aegaean and Helles- 
pont and the S. coast along the foot of Ida. 
(4) Aeolis or Aeolia (7 AloAts or AloAia), the 
S. part of the W. coast, around the Elaitic Gulf, 
where thechief cities of the Aeolian confederacy 
were planted; but applied in a wider sense to 
the W. coast in general; and (5) Teuthrania 
() TevOpavia), the SW. angle, between Temnus 
and the borders of Lydia, where, in very early 
times, Teuthras was said to have established a 
Mysian kingdom, which was early subdued by 
the kings of Lydia; this part was also called 
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Pergamene, from the celebrated city of Prr- 
GAMUM, which stood in it (Strab. pp. 564, 615). 
This account applies to the time of the early 
Roman empire; the extent of Mysia, and its 
subdivisions, yaried greatly at other times. In 
the heroic ages we find the great Teucrian 
monarchy of Troy in the NW. of the country, 
and the Phrygians along the Hellespont. For the 
probable origin of the Mysians see Myst. The 
Mysia of the legends respecting Telephus is the 
Teuthranian kingdom in the §S., only with a 
wider extent than the later Teuthrania (Strab. 
p- 615). Under the Persian empire, the NW. 
portion, which was still occupied in part by 
Phrygians, but chiefly by Aeolian settlements, 
was called Phrygia Minor, and by the Greeks 
HEviespontus. Mysia was the region S. of 
the chain of Ida, and both formed, with Lydia, 
the second satrapy (Hdt. iii. 90). In the division 
of the empire of Alexander the Great, Mysia 
fell, with Thrace, to the share of Lysimachus, 
B.C. 811, after whose defeat and death, in 281, it 
became a part of the Greco-Syrian kingdom, 
with the exception of the SW. portion, where 
Philetaerus founded the kingdom of PERGAMUM 
(280), to which kingdom the whole of Mysia was 
assigned, together with Lydia, Phrygia, Caria, 
Lycia, Pisidia, and Pamphylia, after the defeat 
of Antiochus the Great by the Romans in 190. 
With the rest of the kingdom of Pergamum, 
Mysia fell to the Romans in 133, by the bequest 
of Attalus III., and formed part of the province 
of Asia (Cic. pro Flac. 27, 65). Under the 
later empire, Mysia formed a separate ‘procon- 
sular province, under the name of Hellespontus. 
The country was for the most part mountainous; 
its chief chains being those of Ina, Otympus, 
and Trmnus, which are terminal branches of 
the NW. part of the Taurus chain, and the 
union of which forms the elevated land of SE. 
Mysia. Their prolongations into the sea form 
several important bays and capes: namely, 
among the former, the great gulf of Adramyt- 
tium (Adramyttt), which cuts off Lesbos from 
the continent, and the Sinus Elaiticus (G. of 
Chandelt); and, among the latter, Sigeum 
(C. Yenichert) and Lectum (G. Baba), at the 
NW. and SW. extremities of the Troad, and 
Cane (C. Coloni) and Hydria (Fokia), the N. 
and §. headlands of the Elaitic Gulf. Its 
rivers are numerous—some of them consider- 
able, in proportion to the size of the country ; 
and some of first-rate importance in history and 
poetry: the chief of them, beginning on the E., 
were Ruynpacus and Macrstus, TaRrsius, 
A®SEPUS, GRANICUS, RHopius, Stmors and Sca- 
MANDER, SATNOIs, Evenus, and Calcus. The 
peoples of the country, besides the general ap- 
pellations mentioned above, were known by the 
following distinctive names: the Olympiéni or 
Olympéni (’OAvpminvol, OAvumnvot), in the dis- 
trict of Olympéne at the foot of M. Olympus; 
next to them, on the S. and W., and occupying 
the greater part of Mysia Proper, the Abretténi, 
who had a native divinity called by the Greeks 
Zevs ’ABperrnvds (Strab. p. 574); the Trimen- 
thuritae, the Pentademitae, and the Myso- 
macedones, all in the region of M. Temnus. 

Mysius (Bergama), a tributary of the river 
Caicus in Mysia, or rather the upper part of the 
Caicus itself (Strab. p. 616). 

Myson (Micwv), of Chenae, is enumerated by 
Plato as one of the seven sages, in place of Peri- 
ander (Protag. p. 848). 

Mystia, a town in the SE. of Bruttium, a 
little above the Prom. Cocintum. 

Mytiléné or Mityléné (MutiAqvyn, MitvAqvyn: 
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the former is the ancient form, and the one 
usually found on coins and inscriptions; the 
latter is sometimes found on inscriptions, and 
is the commoner form in MSS.: Mur:Anvatos, 
Mitylenaeus : Mytilene or Metelin), the chief 
city of Lessos, stood on the EH. side of the 
island opposite the coast of Asia, upon a pro- 
montory which was once an island, and both 
sides of which formed excellent harbours. It 
was colonised by the first detachment of immi- 
grants in the Aeolian migration from Greece, 
traditionally under Penthilus, son of Orestes ; 
but they are said to have dispossessed people 
who are called Pelasgians (Strab. pp. 440, 582, 
617). Important hints respecting its political 
history are furnished by the fragments of the 
poetry of Alcaeus, whence (and from other 
sources) it seems that, after the rule and over- 
throw of a series of tyrants, the city was nearly 
ruined by the bitter hatred and conflicts of the 
factions of the nobles and the people, till Pitta- 
cus was appointed to a sort of dictatorship, and 
the nobles were expelled. [Aucanus; Pirra- 
cus.] Meanwhile, the city had grown to great 
importance as a naval power, and had founded 
colonies on the coasts of Mysia and Thrace. 


Coin of Mytilene. 
Obv., female head, hair in sphendone; rev., lyre with 
MYTI. 


At the beginning of the seventh century B.c., 
the possession of one of these colonies, Sigeum 
at the mouth of the Hellespont, was disputed in 
war between the Mytilenaeans and Athenians, 
and assigned to the latter by the award of 
Periander, tyrant of Corinth. Among the other 
colonies of Mytilene, were Achilleum, Assos, 
Antandrus, &c. Mytilene submitted to the 
Persians after the conquest of Ionia and Aeolis, 
and furnished contingents to the expeditions of 
Cambyses against Egypt and of Darius against 
Scythia (Hdt. iv. 97). It was active in the 
Ionian revolt, after the failure of which it again 
became subject to Persia, and took part in the 
expedition of Xerxes against Greece. After the 
Persian war it formed an alliance with Athens, 
and remained one of the most important mem- 
bers of the Athenian confederacy, retaining its 
independence till the fourth year of the Pelo- 
ponnesian war, B.C. 428, when it headed a revolt 
of the greater part of Lesbos, the progress and 
suppression of which forms one of the most 
interesting episodes in the history of the Pelo- 
ponnesian war. (Thue. ili. 1-30; Diod.xii. 55.) 
This event destroyed the power of Mytilene. 
Its subsequent fortunes cannot be related in 
detail here. It fell under the power of the 
Romans after the Mithridatic war. Respecting 
its important position in Greek literary history 
see LEsBos. 

Myttistratum. [Amusrratus.] 

Myiis (Muods: Muovoios: Palatia, Ru.), the 
least city of the Ionian confederacy, stood in 
Caria, on the S. side of the Maeander, thirty 
stadia from its mouth, and very near Miletus. 
Its original site was probably at the mouth of 
the river; but its site gradually became an 
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unhealthy marsh; and by the time of Augustus 
it was so deserted by its inhabitants that the 
few who_remained were reckoned as citizens of 
Miletus. (Strab. pp. 632, 636.) 


N. 


Naarmalcha or Nahrmalcha (Naapydayas, 
Napudaxas, i.e. the King’s Canal: 6 Bactdeos 
motauds, n BaciArKkh Simpvé, flumen regium; 
Nahr-al-Malk or Ne Gruel Melek), the greatest 
of the canals connecting the Euphrates and the 
Tigris, was situated near the N. limit of Baby- 
lonia, a little S. of the Median Wall, in lat, 
33° 5’ about. Its formation was ascribed to a 
governor named Gobares. It was repaired upon 
the building of Seleucia at its junction with 
the Tigris by Seleucus Nicator, and again under 
the Roman emperors Trajan, Severus, and 
Julian. (Hdt. i.198 ; Strab. p. 747; Plin. vi. 120.) 

Nabalia or Navalia (Yssel), a river flowing 
into L. Flevo (Zuyder Zee). The conference of 
Civilis and Cerealis took place on the bridge 
over it. (Tac. Hist. v. 26; Ptol. ii. 11, 28.) 

Nabarzanes (NaBap(dvys), a Persian, con- 
spired along with Bessus against Darius, the 
last king of Persia. He was pardoned by 
Alexander. 

Nabataei, Nabathae (NaBaraio, NaBdra : 
O. T. Nebaioth), an Arabian people, descended 
from the eldest son of Ishmaél, had their 
original abodes in the NW. part of the Arabian 
peninsula, EH. and SH. of the Moabites and 
Edomites, who dwelt on the E. of the Dead 
Sea and in the mountains reaching from it to 
the Persian Gulf. In the changes effected 
among the peoples of these regions by the 
Babylonian conquest of Judaea, the Naba- 
thaeans extended W. into the Sinaitic peninsula 
and the territory of the Edomites, while the 
latter took possession of the S. of Judaea 
{(IpumaxEr]; and hence the Nabathaeans of 
Greek and Roman history occupied nearly the 
whole of Arabia Petraea, along the NE. coast 
of the Red Sea, on both sides of the Aelanitic 
Gulf, and in the Idumaean mountains (M. of 
Seir), where'they had their celebrated rock- 
hewn capital, Prrra. At first they were a 
roving pastoral people; but, as their position 
gave them the command of the trade between 
Arabia and the W., they prosecuted that trade 
with great energy, establishing regular caravans 
between Leuce Come, a port of the Red Sea, 
in the NW. part of Arabia, and the port of 
Rhinocolura (£l-Arish) on the Mediterranean, 
upon the frontiers of Palestine and Egypt. 
(Strab. pp. 760-779.) Sustained by this traffic, 
a powerful monarchy grew up, which resisted 
all the attacks of the Greek kings of Syria, and 
which, sometimes at least, extended its power 
as far N.as Syria. [ArETas.] Under Augustus 
the Nabathaeans are found, as nominal subjects 
of the Roman empire, assisting Aelius Gallus 
in his expedition into Arabia Felix, through 
which, and through the journey of Athenodorus 
to Petra, Strabo derived important information 
(Strab. p. 780). Under Trajan the Nabathaeans 
were conquered by A. Cornelius Palma, and 
Arabia Petraea became a Roman province, A.D. 
105-107 (Dio Cass. lix. 2). In the fourth cen- 
tury it was considered a part of Palestine, and 
formed the diocese of a metropolitan, whose 
see was at Petra. The Mohamedan conquest 
finally overthrew the power of the Naba- 
thaeans, and their very name disappeared. 

Nabis (Ndis), succeeded in making himself 
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tyrant of Lacedaemon on the death of Macha- 
nidas, B.c. 207. He carried the licence of 
tyranny to the furthest possible extent. All 
persons possessed of property were subjected to 
incessant exactions, and the most cruel tortures 
if they did not succeed in satisfying his rapa- 
city. One of his engines of torture resembled 
the maiden of more recent times; it was a 
figure resembling his wife Apega, so constructed 
as to clasp the victim and pierce him to death 
with the nails with which the arms and bosom 
of the figure were studded (Pol. xiii. 7). The 
money which he got by these means and by the 

lunder of the temples enabled him to raise a 
lace body of mercenaries, whom he selected 
from among the most abandoned ‘and reckless 
villains. With these forces he was able to ex- 
tend his sway over a considerable part of Pelo- 
ponnesus; but his further progress was checked 
by Flamininus, who after a short campaign com- 
pelled him to sue for peace (195). (Pol. xx. 13 ; 
Liv. xxxiv. 83-48.) The tyrant, however, was 
allowed to retain the sovereignty of Sparta, and 
soon after the departure of Flamininus from 
Greece, he resumed hostilities. He was opposed 
by Philopoemen, the general of the Achaean 
League, and was soon afterwards assassinated 
by some Aetolians sent to his assistance (192). 
(Liv. xxxy. 12-35; Paus. viii. 50.) 

Nabonassar (Nafovacapos), king of Babylon, 
whose accession to the throne was fixed upon 
by the Babylonian astronomers as the era from 
which they began their calculations, This is 
called the Hra of Nabonassar, and was dated 
on the 26th of February, B. c. 747. 

Nabrissa or Nebrissa, surnamed Veneria, a 
town of the Turdetani in Hispania Baetica, near 
the mouth of the Barris. 

Nacolia (NaxdAcia, or -fa, or NaxdAcia: Sidi- 
ghast), a town of Phrygia Epictetus, on the W. 
bank of the river Thymbrius, between Dory- 
laeum and Cotyaeum, was the place where the 
emperor Valens defeated his rival Procopius, 
A.D. 866 (Strab. p. 576; Amm. Mare. xxvi. 6.) .- 

Naevius, Cn., an ancient Roman poet, of 
whose life few particulars have been recorded. 
He was probably a native of Campania, and was 
born somewhere between 8. c.274 and 964. He 
appears to have come to Rome early, and he 
produced his first play in 235. He was attached 
to the plebeian party, and, with the licence of 
the Old Attic Comedy, he made the stage a 
vehicle for his attacks upon the aristocracy. He 
attacked Scipio and the Metelli, but he was 
indicted by Q. Metellus and thrown into prison, 
to which cireumstance Plautus alludes in his 
Miles Gloriosus (ii. 2,56). Whilst in prison he 
composed two plays, the Hariolus and Leon, in 
which he recanted his previous imputations, and 
thereby obtained his release through the tri- 
bunes of the people. (Gell. iii. 3; Ascon. im Cic. 
Verr. i. 29.) His repentance, however, did not 
last long, and he was soon compelled to expiate 
a new offence by exile. He retired to Utica, 
and it was here, probably, that he wrote his 
poem on the first Punic war; and here it is cer- 
tain that he died, either in 204 or 202 (Cic. Brut. 
15, 60; Euseb. Chron.).—Naevius was both 
an epic and a dramatic poet. Of his epic poem 
on the first Punic war a few fragments are still 
extant. It was written in the Saturnian metre, 
and was of the nature of a versified chronicle 
(Cie. de Sen. 14, 40; Suet. Gramm. 2). The 
poem appears to have opened with the story of 
Aeneas’s flight from Troy, his visit to Carthage 
and amour with Dido, together with other 
legends connected with the early history both of 
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Carthage and of Rome. It was important as 
leading the way to Roman epic poetry, and was 
used both by Ennius and Virgil [see p. 24, b]. 
His dramatic writings comprised both tragedies 
and comedies, most of which were freely adapted 
from the Greek; but his efforts to start a na- 
tional drama on Italian subjects (praetextae) 
was more important. Among these plays were 
Clastidiwm (on the victory of Marcellus, B. c. 
222) and Romulus. Even in the Augustan age 
Naevius was still a favourite with the admirers 
of the genuine old school of Roman poetry ; and 
the lines of Horace (Zp. ii. 1, 58) show that his 
works, if not so much read as formerly, were 
still fresh in the memories of men. His epitaph, 
preserved by Gellius, expresses his feeling for 
national, as opposed to Greek, literature :— 

*Mortales immortales flere si foret fas, 

Flerent Divae Camenae Naevium poetam. 

Itaque postquam est Orcino traditus thesauro 

Obliti sunt Romani loquier Latina lingua.’ 


Fragments in Klussman, Jena, 1843; Vahlen, 
Lips. 1854; Ribbeck, Rom. Trag. 44. 

Naevius Sertorius Macro. [Macro.] 

Naharvali, a tribe of the Lygii in Germany, 
probably dwelt on the banks of the Vistula. In 
their country was a grove sacred to the worship 
of two divinities called Alces, whom Tacitus 
compares with Castor and Pollux (Germ. 48). 

Nahrmalcha. [Naarmancua.] 

Naiades. [Nympuan.] 

Naisus, Naissus, or Naesus (Naicds, Naicods, 
Naiocoos: Nisch), an important town of Upper 
Moegsia, situated on an H. tributary of the Mar- 
gus, and celebrated as the birthplace of Con- 
stantine the Great. It was enlarged and 
beautified by Constantine, was destroyed by 
Attila, but was rebuilt and fortified by Justinian. 

Namnétae or Namnétes, a people on the W. 
coast of Gallia, on the N. bank of the Liger, 
which separated them from Aquitania. Their 
chief town was Condivincum, afterwards Nam- 
netes (Nantes). (Caes. B. G.iii.9; Strab. p.190.) 

Namisa, Aufidius, a Roman jurist, one of 
the numerous pupils of Serv. Sulpicius. 

Nantuatae or Nantuates, a people in the 
SE. of Gallia Belgica, who lived on the Rhone 
valley a little above the beginning of the Lake 
of Geneva, %.e. between Villenewve and Mar- 
tigny. An inscription places them at S. Mau- 
rice. (Caes. B. G. iii. 1; Strab. p. 204.) The 
reading in Caes. B.G, iv. 10, which gives their 
name, is faulty. 

Napaeae, [Nympuae.] 

Naparis (Jalomitza), a northern tributary of 
the Danube. 

Napata (Ndmara: prob. Hl-Kab, Ru., at the 
great bend of the Nile to the SW., between the 
fourth and fifth cataracts), the capital of an 
Aethiopian kingdom N. of that of Meroé, was 
the southernmost point reached by Petronius, 
under Augustus (Strab. p. 820). 

Napoca or Napiica (Napocensis or Napucen- 
sis; Clausenberg), a Roman colony in Dacia, 
on the high road between Patavissa and Opta- 
tiana (CO. I. L. iii. 860, 865). 

Nar (Nera), a river in central Italy, rises in 
M. Fiscellus, on the frontiers of Umbria and Pice- 
num, flows in a south-westerly direction, forming 
the boundary between Umbria and the land of 
the Sabini, and after receiving the Velinus 
(Velino) and Tolenus (Lwrano), and passing by 
Interamna and Narnia, falls into the Tiber, not 
far from Ocriculum (Strab. p. 227; Tac. Ann. i. 
79). It was celebrated for its sulphureous 
waters and white colour (sulphurea Nar albus 
aqua, Virg. Aen. vil. 517). 
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Naraggara (Napdyapa: Kassir Jebir, Ru.), 
one of the most important inland cities of 
Numidia, between Thagura and Sicca Venena, 
was the scene of Scipio’s interview with Hanni- 
bal-before the battle of Zama (Liy. xxx. 29). 

Narbo Martius, at a later time Narbona 
(Narbonensis : Narbonne), a town in the south 
of Gaul and the capital of the Roman province 
of Gallia Narbonensis, was situated on the river 
Atax (Aude), also called Narbo, and at the head 
of the lake Rubresus or Rubrensis (also called 
Narbonitis), which was connected with the sea 
by acanal. By this means the town, which was 
twelve miles from the coast, became a seaport. 
It was made a Roman colony in the consul- 
ship of Q. Marcius Rex, B.c. 218, and was the 
first colony founded by the Romans in Gaul. 
The actual founder was L. Licinius Crassus. 
(Vell. Pat. i. 15; Cic. pro Font. 5, 18, Brut. 43, 
160.) Julius Caesar also settled here the 
veterans of his tenth legion, whence it received 
the name of Colonia Decumanorum (Suet. 7%. 
4). It was a handsome and populous town, the 
residence of the Roman governor of the pro- 
vince, and a place of great commercial import- 
ance. The tin from the N. of Spain and from 
Britain was brought overland to Narbo as well 
as to Massilia (Diod. y. 38). 

Narbonensis Gallia, [Gan1.] 

Narcissus (Ndpxicoos). 1, A beautiful youth, 
son of the river god Cephissus and the nymph 
Liriope of Thespiae. He was wholly inacces- 
sible to the feeling of love; and the nymph 
Echo, who was enamoured of him, died of grief. 
[EcHo.] One of his rejected lovers, however, 
prayed to Nemesis to punish him for his unfeel- 
ing heart. Nemesis accordingly caused Nar- 
cissus to fall in love with his own image re- 
flected in a fountain. But as he could not 


Narcissus. (From a Pompeian painting. His death is 
signified by Eros with inverted torch.) 


approach it, he gradually pined away, and was 
changed into the flower which bears his name. 
(Ov. Met. iii. 841-510.) This is the most poeti- 
cal version of the story. Conon (Narrat. 24) 
makes Narcissus merely a hard-hearted lover 
who is driven by the gods to suicide, and from 
whose blood sprang up the flower. Pausanias 
(ix. 81), giving the more usual version, adds the 
rationalising account that Narcissus fell in love 
with his twin sister. It is easy to see how 
myths could arise in many countries of love 
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inspired by a reflected image and of the re- 


| flected image (as in other popular superstitions) 


being the presage of death. The narcissus 
flower was probably connected with the 
myth of the youth who thus wasted away, be- 
cause it was the symbol of early death as being 
the flower gathered by Persephone before she 
was carried off by Hades, and hence sacred to 
Demeter and Kore (Hymn. ad Cer. 15; Soph. 
O. CO. 682; Paus. ix. 31, 6). Possibly also, as 
some have thought, a narcotic fragrance per- 
ceived in the flower contributed to form the 
idea.—2. A freedman and secretary of the em- 
peror Claudius, over whom he possessed un- 
bounded influence. He long connived at the 
irregularities of Messallina ; but fearing that the 
empress meditated his death, he betrayed to 
Claudius her marriage with C. Silius, and ob- 
tained the order for her execution, A.D, 48. 
After the murder of Claudius, Narcissus was 
put todeath by command of Agrippina, 54. He 
had amassed an enormous fortune, amounting, 
it is said, to 400,000,000 sesterces, equivalent to 
8,125,000/. of our money. (Tac. Ann. xi. 30-65, 
xiii. 1; Dio Cass. lx. 15-84 Juv. xiv. 829.)—3, 
A celebrated athlete, who strangled the emperor 
Commodus, 192. He was afterwards exposed 
to the lions by the emperor Severus. (Dio Cass. 
Ixxii. 22, Ixxiii. 16.) 

Narisci or Varisci, a small but brave people 
in the S. of Germany, of the Suevic race, dwelt 
W. of the Marcomanni and H. of the Hermun- 
duri, and extended from the Sudeti Montes on 
the N. to the Danube on the S., thus inhabiting 
part of the Upper Palatinate and the Fichtel- 
gebirge (Tac. Germ, 42; Dio Cass. lxxi. 21), 

Narmalcha. [Naarmatcua.] 

Narnia (Narniensis: Narnt), a town in Um- 
bria, situated on a lofty hill, on the 8. bank of 
the river Nar, originally called Nequinum, was 
made a Roman colony B.c. 299, when its name 
was changed into Narnia, after the river (Liv. 
x. 9; Plin. iii. 113). This town was strongly 
fortified by nature, being accessible only on the 
E, and W. sides. On the W. side it could only 
be approached by a very lofty bridge which 
Augustus built over the river. (Mart. vii. 98; 
Procop. B. G. i. 17.) 

Naro, sometimes Nar (Narenta), a river in 
Dalmatia, which rises in M..Albius, and falls 
into the Adriatic sea (Ptol. ii. 16, 5). j 

Narona, a Romancolony in Dalmatia, situated 
on the river Naro, on the road to Dyrrhachium 
(Cic. ad Fam. y.9, 10; Ptol. ii. 17, 12, viii. 7, 8). 

Narses, king of Persia. [Sassantman.] 

Narses (Napojjs), a celebrated general and 
statesman in the reign of Justinian, was a 
¢ He put an end to the Gothic dominion 
in Italy by two brilliant campaigns, a.D. 552, 
553, and annexed Italy again to the Byzantine 
empire. He was rewarded by Justinian with 
the government of the country, which he held 
for many years. He was deprived of this office 
by Justin, the successor of Justinian, where- 
upon he invited the Lombards to invade Italy. 
His invitation was eagerly accepted by their 
king Alboin; but it is said that Narses soon 
after repented of his conduct, and died of grief 
at Rome shortly after the Lombards had crossed 
the Alps (568). Narses was 95 years of age at 
the time of his death (Procop. B. G. ii. 18, iii, iv.). 

Narthacium (Napéd«coy), a town in Thessaly, 
on M. Narthacius, SW. of Pharsalus (Xen. Hell. 
iv. 3; Ptol. iii. 18, 46). 

Naryx, also Narycus or Narycium (Ndpvé, 
Ndpuxos, Naptxiov: Naptxios, Napuraios: Ta- 
landa or Tatlanti), a town of the Loeri Opuntii 
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on the Euboean sea, the reputed birthplace of 
Ajax, son of Oileus, who is hence called Nary- 
cius heros (Strab. p. 425; Ov. Met. xiv. 468). 
Since Locri Epizephyrii in the S. of Italy claimed 
to be a colony from Naryx in Greece, the town 
of Loeri is called Narycia by the poets, and the 
pitch of Bruttium Narycia (Verg. Aen. iii. 399, 
Georg. ii. 488 ; Plin, xiv. 127, 128). 

Nasamones (Nacayéves), a powerful but 
savage Libyan people, who dwelt originally on 
the shores of the Great Syrtis, but were driven 
inland by the Greek settlers of Cyrenaica, and 
afterwards by the Romans. An interesting ac- 
count of their manners and customs, especially 
of their ancestor-worship, is given by Herodotus 
(iv. 172), who also tells (ii. 32) a curious story 
respecting an expedition beyond the Libyan 


Desert, undertaken by five Nasamonian youths 


who reached a large river, possibly the Niger, 
and a country of dwarfs. (NicEm.] 

Nasica, Scipio. (Screio.] 

Nasidiénus, a wealthy (beatus) Roman, who 
gave a supper to Maecenas which Horace ridi- 
cules in the eighth Satire of his second book. 
It appears from y. 58, that Rufus was the cog- 
nomen of Nasidienus. 

Nasidius, Q. or L., was sent by Pompey, in 
B.C. 49, with a fleet of sixteen ships to relieve 
Massilia, when it was besieged by D. Brutus 
(Caes. B. C.ii. 3-7). He was defeated by Brutus, 
and fled to Africa, where he had the command 
of the Pompeian fleet. He served in Sicily 
under Sex. Pompey, whom he deserted in 35. 
He joined Antony, and commanded part of his 
fleet in the war with Octavian, 81 (App. B. C. v. 
189; Dio Cass. 1. 18). 

Naso, Ovidius. [Ovitvs.] 

Nasus or Nesus. [Onnrapas.] 

Natiso (Natisone), a river in Venetia in the N. 
of Italy, flowing by Aquileia, and falling into the 
Sinus Tergestinus (Strab. p. 214; Plin. iii. 126). 

Natta or Nacea, ‘a fuller,’ the name of a 
family of the Pinaria gens (Cic. Div. i. 12, ii. 20). 

Naucrates (Navxpdarns), of Hrythrae,a Greek 
rhetorician, and a pupil of Isocrates, is one of 
the orators who competed (8.0. 352) for the 
prize offered by Artemisia for the best funeral 
oration delivered over Mausolus (Gell. x. 68). 

Naucratis (Nav«paris: Navxpatirns: Ne- 
bireh, Ru.), a city in the Delta of Egypt, in the 
Nomus of Sais, near the W. bank of the Canopic 
branch of the Nile, which was hence called also 
Naucraticum Ostium (Hdt. ii. 97, 179; Ptol. iv. 
5, 9; Plin. v. 61; Strab. pp. 801, 8038, 808). 
Strabo probably meant (p. 803) that it lay on 
the E. side of the canal by which it was reached. 
It was a colony of the Milesians, and re- 
mained a pure Greek city, where Greeks were 
permitted to settle and trade. Naucratis was 
probably founded early in the seventh cen- 
tury B.c. From Herodotus it appears to have 
been in existence before the time of Amasis. 
It probably lost its prosperity in the time of 
Apries and regained it under Amasis. Its im- 
portance was much lessened by the foundation 
of Alexandria, though Ptolemy Philadelphus 
added to its buildings and fortifications. Under 
the Roman empire it fell into decay, and was 
revived before the end of the thirdcentury. All 
its remains belong to an earlier date. It was 
the birthplace of Athenaeus and Julius Pollux.— 
The site of Naucratis was excavated by Mr. 
Petrie in 1886, 1888, with important results to 
archaeology and to the history of Greek life in 
Egypt. The temples of Apollo and of the 
Dioscuri were identified, but the most remark- 


_ able building was the Hellenion (cf. Hdt, ii, 178), 
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which served alike as a fortified storehouse and 
factory and as a place of refuge for the Greeks 
in Egypt in times of danger. The enclosure 
measured 870 feet by 746, with walls 50 feet 
thick, and had within it two large buildings, one 
of them fitted to hold stores and serve as a keep 
or stronghold in extremity. A great number of 
Greek works in scarabs, in pottery, and in sta- 
tuettes has been found in these excavations. 

Naucydes (Navxvdys), an Argive sculptor, son 
of Mothon, and brother and teacher of Polycle- 
tus II. of Argos, flourished B.c. 420 (Paus. ii. 22). 

Naulochus (NavaAoxos), that is, a place where 
ships can anchor. 1. A naval station on the E. 
part of the N. coast of Sicily between Mylae 
and the promontory Pelorus (Suet. Awg. 16; 
App. B. C.v.116).—2. A small island off Crete, 
near the promontory Sammonium.—8, A naval 
station belonging to Mesembria in Thrace. 

Naumachius (Navudxios), a gnomic poet, of 
uncertain date, some of whose verses are pre- 
served by Stobaeus. 

Naupactus (Navrakros: Navmakrios: Le- 
panto), an ancient and strongly fortified town 
of the Locri Ozolae near the promontory Antir- 
rhium, possessing the largest and best harbour 
on the whole of the N. coast of the Corinthian 
gulf. Itis said to have derived its name from 
the Heraclidae having here built the fleet with 
which they crossed over to the Peloponnesus 
(Strab, p. 428; Paus. x. 88,10). After the Per- 
sian wars it fell into the power of the Athenians, 
who settled here the Messenians who had been 
compelled to leave their country at the end of 
the third Messenian war, B. c. 455; and during 
the Peloponnesian war it was the headquarters 


| of the Athenians in all their operations against 


the W. of Greece (Thue. i. 103, ii. 83). At the 
end of the Peloponnesian war the Messenians 
were obliged to leave Naupactus, which passed 
into the hands first of the Locrians and after- 
wards of the Achaeans. It was given by Philip 
with the greater part of the Locrian territory 
to Aetolia, but it was again assigned to Locris 
by the Romans. (Liv. xxxvi. 80; Ptol. iii. 15, 3.) 

Nauplia (NavrAla : NavrAieds : Nauplia), the 
port of Argos, situated on the Saronic gulf, was 
never a place of. importance in antiquity, and 
was in ruins in the time of Pausanias. The in- 
habitants had been expelled by the Argives as 
early as the second Messenian war on suspicion 
of favouring the Spartans, who in consequence 
settled them at Methone in Megsenia. (Paus. 
ii. 88, iv. 85; Strab. p. 368.) At the present day 
Nauplia is a flourishing seaport. 

Nauplius (NavmAvos). 1. Of Argos, son of 
Poseidon and Amymone, a famous navigator, 
and the founder of the town of Nauplia (Paus. 
ii. 88, 2).—2. Son of Clytoneus, was one of the 
Argonauts and a descendant of the preceding 
(Ap. Bh. i. 134).—8, King of Euboea, and father 
of Palamedes, Oeax, and Nausimedon, by Cly- 
mene. Catreus had given his daughter Cly- 
mene and her sister Aérope to Nauplius, to be 
carried to a foreign land; but Nauplius married 


‘Clymene, and gave Aérope to Plisthenes, who 


became by her (according to some.accounts) the 
father of Agamemnon and Menelaus. His son 
Palamedes had been condemned to death by the 
Greeks during the siege of Troy; and as Nau- 
plius considered his condemnation to be an act 
of injustice, he watched for the return of the 
Greeks, and as they approached the coast of 
Euboea he lighted torches on the dangerous 
promontory of Caphareus. The sailors thus 
misguided suffered shipwreck and perished in 
the sea or by the sword of Nauplius, (Apollod, 
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ii. 1, 4; iii, 2, 2; Tzetz, ad Lyc. 384; Hyg. 
Fab. 116.) 


Nauportus (Ober or Upper Laibach), an an- 
cient and important commercial town of the 
Taurisci, situated on the river Nauportus (Lavz- 
bach), a tributary of the Savus, in Pannonia 
Superior. The town fell into decay after the 
foundation of Aemona (Laibach), which was 
only fifteen miles from it. The name of Nau- 
portus is said to have been derived from the 
Argonauts having sailed up the Danube and the 
Savus to this place and here built the town; 
and it is added that they afterwards carried 
their ships across the Alps to the Adriatic sea, 
where they again embarked. (Strab. pp. 207, 
814; Tac. Amn. i. 20; Vell. Pat. ii. 110.) 

Nausicaa (Navoixda), daughter of Alcinous, 
king of the Phaeacians, and Arete, who con- 
ducted Ulysses to the court of her father, when 
he was shipwrecked on the coast (Od. vi. 16). 

Nausithous (Navaidoos), son of Poseidon and 
Periboea, the daughter of Eurymedon, was the 
father of Alecinous and Rhexenor, and king of 
the Phaeacians, whom he led from Hyperia in 
Thrinacia to the island of Scheria, to escape 
from the Cyclopes (Od. vi. 7, vii. 56, viii. 564). 

Nautica (Natraxa: Naksheb or Kesh), a city 
of Sogdiana, near the Oxus, towards the E. part 
of its course (Arrian, Ax. iii. 28). 

Nautes. [Nauria Gens. ] 

Nautia Gens, an ancient patrician gens, 
claimed descent from Nautes, a companion of 
Aeneas, who brought with him the Palladium 
from Troy, which was placed under the care of the 
Nautii at Rome. The Nautii, all of whom were 
surnamed Futili, frequently held the highest 
offices of state in the early times of the republic, 
but, like many of the other ancient gentes, they 
disappear from history about the time of the 
Samnite wars. (Verg. Aen. v. 704; Dionys. vi. 4.) 

Nava (Nahe), a W. tributary of the Rhine in 
Gaul, which falls into the Rhine at Bingen. 

Navalia, [Napaia.] 

Navius, Attus, a renowned augur in the time 
of Tarquinius Priscus. This king proposed to 
double the number of the equestrian centuries, 
and to name the three new ones after himself 
and two of his friends, but was opposed by Na- 
vius, because Romulus had originally arranged 
the equites under the sanction of the auspices. 
The tale then goes on to say that Tarquinius 
thereupon commanded him to divine whether 
what he was thinking of could be done, and that 
when Navius, after consulting the heavens, de- 
clared that it could, the king held out a whet- 
stone and a razor to cut it with. Navius im- 
mediately cut it. His statue was placed in the 
comitium, on the steps of the senate-house, the 
place where the miracle had been wrought, and 
beside the statue the whetstone was preserved. 
(Liv. i. 86; Dionys. iii. 70 :Cic. Div. i. 17, 
N. D. ii. 8.) 

Naxos (Ndéos : Nagios). 1, (Nawia), an island 
in the Aegaean sea, and the largest of the Cy- 
clades, is situated nearly half way between the 
coasts of Greece and Asia Minor. It is about 
eighteen miles in length and twelve in breadth. 
It was very fertile in antiquity, as it is in the 
present day, producing an abundance of corn, 
wine, oil, and fruit. It was especially celebrated 
for its wine, and hence plays a prominent part 
in the legends about Dionysus. Here the god 
is said to have found Ariadne after she had been 
deserted by Theseus. [Dronysus.] The marble 
of the island was also much prized, and was 
considered equal to the Parian.—Naxos is fre- 
quently called Dia (Ala) by the poets, which 
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is said to have been the old name of the 
island (Ov. Met. iii. 690). It was likewise 
called Strongyle (StpoyyvAn) on account of 
its round shape, and Dionysias (A:oyvatds) 
from its connexion with the worship of 


Coin of the island of Naxos (6th cent. B.C.). 


Obv., cantharus wreathed with grapes; rev., incuse 
square. 


Dionysus (Diod. vy. 50). It is said to have been 
originally inhabited by Thracians and then by 
Carians, and to have derived its name from a 
Carian chief, Naxos. In the historical age it 
was inhabited by Ionians who had emigrated 
from Athens (Hdt. viii. 46). Naxos was con- 
quered by Pisistratus, who established Lygda- 
mis as tyrant of the island about B. c. 540 (Hdt. 
i.61,64). The Persians in 501 attempted, at the 
suggestion of Aristagoras, to subdue Naxos; 
and upon the failure of their attempt, Arist- 
agoras, fearing punishment, induced the Ionian 
cities to revolt from Persia. In 490 the Per- 
sians, under Datis and Artaphernes, conquered 
Naxos, and reduced the inhabitants to slavery 
(Hat. v. 80). The Naxians recovered their in- 
dependence after the battle of Salamis (480). 
They were the first of the allied states whom 
the Athenians reduced to subjection (471), after 
which they are rarely mentioned in history 
(Thuc. i, 98, 187; Paus. i. 27, 6). The chief 
town of the island was also called Naxos; and 
we also have mention of the small towns of 
Tragaea and Lestadae.—2. A Greek city on the 
E. coast of Sicily, S. of Mt. Taurus, was founded 
B. C. 735 by the Chalcidians of Huboea, and was 
the first Greek colony established in the island 
(Thue. vi. 3; Strab. p. 267; Diod. xiv. 88). It 
grew so rapidly in power that in only five or six 
years after its foundation it sent colonies to 
Catana and Leontini. It was for a time subject 


Coin of Naxos in Sicily (6th cent. B.C.). 


Obv., head of bearded Dionysus; rev., Silenus with wine 
cup and thyrsus ; ivy at his side. 


to Hippocrates, tyrant of Gela, and afterwards 
to Hiero of Syracuse (Hat. vii. 154; Diod. xi, 
49); but it soon recovered its independence 
carried on a successful war against Messana, 
and was subsequently an ally of the Athenians 
against Syracuse. In 403 the town was taken 
by Dionysius of Syracuse and destroyed. Nearly 
fifty years afterwards (358) the remains of the 
Naxians scattered over Sicily were collected by 
Andromachus, and a new city was founded on 
Mt. Taurus, called TauRoMENIUM. 

Naxuana (Natovdva: Nakshivan), a city of 
Armenia Major, on the Araxes (Ptol. v. 13, 12). 

Nazaréth, Nazara (NaCapéd, or -ér, or -di 
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Na(apatos, Na(wpatos, Nazarénus, Nazaréus: en- 
Nasirah), a city of Palestine, in Galilee, S. of 
Cana, on a hill N. of the plain of Esdraélon. 
[See Dict. of Bibdle.] 

Nazianzus (Na(iav (ds : NaCiav(nvds : Nenizt), 
a city of Cappadocia, on the road from Arche- 
lais to Mazara, celebrated as the diocese of the 
Father of the Church, Gregory Nazianzen. 

Neaera (Néaipa), the name of several nymphs 
and maidens mentioned by the poets. 

Neaethus (Néados : Nieto), a river in Brut- 
tium in the S. of Italy, falling into the Taren- 

tine gulfa little N. of Croton. Here the captive 
Trojan women are said to have burned the 
ships of the Greeks. (Strab. p. 262.) 

‘Nealces (NedAxys), a painter who flourished 
in the time of Aratus;B.c. 245 (Plut. Arat. 18; 
Plin. xxxv. 142). 

Neandria (Nedydpeia: Neavdpeis, pl.), a 
town of the Troad, on the Hellespont, probably 
an Aeolian colony. By the time of Augustus 
it had disappeared. (Strab. pp. 604, 606.) 

Neanthes (Nedv6ys), of Cyzicum, lived about 
B.C. 241, was a disciple of the Milesian Philiscus, 
who had been a disciple of Isocrates. He was 
a voluminous writer, principally of history. 
(C. Miller, Fragm. Hist. Graec.) 

Neapolis (NedoAis: NeamwoAirns, Neapoli- 
tanus). I, In Hurope. 1, (Napoli or Naples), 
a city in Campania in Italy, on the W. slope of 
Mt. Vesuvius and on the river Sebethus, was 
founded by the Chalcidians of Cumae, on the 
site of an ancient place called Parthéndpé 
(TapQevérn), after the Siren of that name. 
Hence we find the town called Parthenope by 
Virgil and Ovid (Georg. iv. 564; Met. xv. 711). 
The year of the foundation of Neapolis is not 
recorded. It was called the ‘ New City,’ accord- 
ing to Strabo, because it afterwards received 
additional Chalcidian and Athenian colonists 
(Strab. p. 246). It is likely that Palaeopolis 
mentioned by Livy (viii. 22) was the old quar- 
ter, also called Parthenope, and the original 
settlement, and that was afterwards superseded 
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Coin of Neapolis in Campania (about 300 B.c.). 


Obdv., head of Parthenope; rev., NEOMOAITN ; man-headed 
bull crowned by victory. 


in importance by the more recent settlement. 
It is conjectured with probability that the site 
of the first settlement, Palaeopolis or Parthe- 
nope, was on the hill of Pausilypus (Posilippo). 
The new town was close to the river Sebethus, 
and occupied the site of the eastern part of 
Naples. In 3.c.327 the town was taken by the 
Samnites, and in 290 it passed into the hands 
of the Romans, who allowed it, however, to 
retain its Greek constitution. At a later period 
it became a municipium (Cic. ad Fam. xiii. 80), 
and under the empire, before the time of Clau- 
dius, a colony (Petron. 44, 76). Under the 
Romans the two quarters of the city were 
united, and the name of Palaeopolis disap- 
peared. It continued to be a prosperous and 
flourishing place till the time of the empire; 
and its beautiful scenery, and the luxurious life 
of its Greek population, made it a favourite 
residence with many of the Romans. In the 
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reign of Titus the city was destroyed by an 
earthquake, but was rebuilt by this emperor in 
the Roman style. The ancient city extended 
further EH. than the modern city; but the 
modern city, on the other hand, extends further 
N. and W. than the ancient one, since the island 
of Megaris, on which the Castel del Ovo now 
stands, was situated in ancient times between 
the hill of Pausilypus and Neapolis. In the 
neighbourhood of Neapolis there were warm 
baths, the celebrated villa of Lucullus, and 
the Villa Pausilypi or Pausilypum, bequeathed 
by Vedius Pollio to Augustus, which has given 
its name to the celebrated grotto of Posilippo 
between Naples and Pozzuoli, at the entrance 
of which the tomb of Virgil is still shown. 
{Pausinypus.|—2, A part of Syracuse. [Syra- 
cussn?|—3. (Napolz), a town on the W. coast 
of the island of Sardinia, celebrated for its 
warm baths (Ptol. iii. 8, 7)—4 (Kavallo), a 
seaport town in Thrace, subsequently Mace- 
donia, Adjecta, on the Strymonic gulf, be- 
tween the Strymon and Nessus (Strab. p. 
830)._II. In Asia and Africa. 1. (Scala 
Nuova, or near it), a small Ionian city on the 
coast of Lydia, N. of Mycale and SW. of 
Ephesus. The Ephesians, to whom it at first 
belonged, exchanged it with the Samians for 
Maratursium.—2, 3. Two towns of Caria, the 
one near Harpasa, the other on the coast, per- 
haps the new town of Myndus.—4. (Tutinek ? 
Ru.), in Pisidia, S. of Antioch; afterwards 
reckoned to Galatia.—5. In Palestine, the 
Sychem or Sychar of Scripture (Sux qu, Suxdp, 
Sixiua, Joseph.: Nablous), one of the most 
ancient cities of Samaria, stood in the narrow 
valley between Mts. Ebal and Gerizim, and was 
the religious capital of the Samaritans, whose 
temple was built upon Mt. Gerizim. This 
temple was destroyed by John Hyrcanus, B.c. 
129. Its full name, under the Romans, was 
Flavia Neapolis. It was the birthplace of Jus- 
tin Martyr.—6, A small town of Babylonia, on 
the W. bank of the Euphrates, opposite to the 
opening of the King’s Canal.—7. In Egypt. 
[Caznnn].—8. In N. Africa, on the W. coast of 
the Great Syrtis, by some identified with Leptis 
Magna, by others with the modern Tripolu.— 
9. (Nabal), a Phoenician colony, on the HE. 
coast of Zeugitana, near the N. extremity of the 
great gulf which was called after it Sinus Nea- 
politanus (Gulf of Hammamet). Under the 
Romans it was a libera civitas, and, according 
to Ptolemy, a colony. (Ptol. iv. 3, 11.) 
Nearchus (Néapxos), a distinguished friend 
and officer of Alexander, was a native of Crete, 
but settled at Amphipolis (Arrian, Znd. 18; 
Diod. xix. 19). He was banished by Philip for 
participating in the intrigues of Alexander. 
After the death of Philip he was recalled, and 
treated with the utmost distinction by Alex- 
ander. He accompanied the king to Asia; and 
in B.C. 825 he was entrusted by Alexander with 
the-command of the fleet which he had caused 
to be constructed on the Hydaspes. Upon 
reaching the mouth of the Indus, Alexander 
sent round his ships by sea from thence to the 
Persian gulf, under the command of Nearchus, 
who set out on the 21st of September, 326, 
and arrived at Susa in safety in February, 825. 
(Arrian, Ind. 19-42, Anab. vii. 4, 5; Strab. pp. 
721, 725; Plut. Alex. 68.) He was rewarded 
with a crown of gold for his distinguished ser- 
vices, and at the same time obtained in marriage 
a daughter of the Rhodian Mentor and of Bar- 
sine, to whom Alexander himself had been pre- 
viously married. In the division of the provinces 
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after the death of Alexander, he received the 
government of Lycia and Pamphylia, which he 
held as subordinate to Antigonus. (Just. xiii. 
4; Diod. J. c..—Nearchus left a history of the 
voyage, the substance of which-has been pre- 
served to us by Arrian, who has derived from it 
the whole of the latter part of his Indica. 
Nebo, a mountain of Palestine, on the E. side 
of the Jordan, opposite to Jericho. [Dict. of the 
Bible.| 
Nebrodes Montes (Monte di Madonia), a 
chain of mountains in Sicily, running through 
the island, and a continuation of the Apen- 
nines (Strab. p. 274; Sil. It. xiv. 236). 
Nécessitas, called Ananké (’Avdyxn) by the 
Greeks, is not personified by Homer, but appears 
subsequently as a 
powerful goddess, 
whom not even the 
gods could resist 
(Plat. Symp. p. 
195, Rep. x. p. 616). 
On the Acrocorin- 
thus there was a 
temple of *Avdykn 
and Bia, which no 
one could enter 
(Paus. ii. 4, 6). In 
Horace saeva Ne- 
cessitas precedes 
Fortuna, carrying 
in her brazen hand 
nails with which 
she fixes the de- 
crees of fate (Od. 
i. 35, 17, iii. 24, 5). 
Neco or Necho 
(Nexés, Neéxws, 
Nexais, Nexads, 
Nexaw), the Egyp- 
tian Neku. 1, Son 
of Tefnekt, was 
defeated and im- 
prisoned by Sarda- 
napalus, but after- 
wards released and made king of Sais and 
Memphis. According to Hat. ii. 152, he was 
put to death by Sabacon. He was grandfather 
of Psammetichus = Psamthek I. (Herodotus 
represents him as father of Psammetichus.)— 
2. Son of Psammetichus, whom he succeeded 
on the throne of Egypt in B.c. 612. His reign 
was marked by considerable energy and enter- 
prise. He began to dig the canal intended 
to connect the Nile with the Arabian. gulf, 
which had been projected before by Seti I. and 
Ramses II.; but he desisted from the work, 
according to Herodotus, on being warned by 
an oracle that he was constructing it only for 
the use of the barbarian invader. It started 
from the Pelusiac branch, a little north of 
Bubastis, and went towards the gulf of Suez. 
But the greatest and most interesting enter- 
prise with which his name is connected is the 
circumnavigation of Africa by the Phoenicians 
in his service, who set sail from the Arabian 
gulf and accomplished the voyage is somewhat 
more than two years, entered the Mediterranean, 
and returned to Egypt through the Straits of 
Gibraltar. His military expeditions were dis- 
tinguished at first by brilliant success, which 
was followed, however, by the most rapid and 
signal reverses. On his march against the 
Babylonians and Medes, whose joint forces had 
recently destroyed Nineveh, he was met at 
Magdolus (Megiddo) by Josiah, king of Judah, 
.who was a vassal of Babylon. In the battle 
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which ensued, Josiah was defeated and mortally 
wounded, and Necho advanced to the Euphrates, 
where he conquered the Babylonians and took 
Carchemish or Circesium, where he appears to 
have established a garrison. After the battle 
at Megiddo, he took the town of Cadytis, prob- 
ably Jerusalem. In 606 Nebuchadnezzar 
attacked Carchemish, defeated Necho, and would 
appear also to have invaded Egypt itself. In 
596 Necho died, and was succeeded by his son 
Psammis or Psammuthis=Psamthek IT. (Hdt. 
ii. 158, iv. 42; Diod. i. 83; Strab. p. 804.) 

Nectanabis, Nectanébus, or Nectanébes 
(NextdvaBis, NexrdveBos, NexravéBns = Nekht- 
Hor-Heb). 1. King of Egypt, the first of the 
three sovereigns of the Sebennite dynasty, suc- 
ceeded Nepherites on the throne about B.c. 378, 
and in the following year successfully resisted 
the invasion of the Persian force under Phar- 
nabazus and Iphicrates, having won a victory 
near Mendes (Diod. xy. 41-43; Nep. Iph. 2). 
He died after a reign of fourteen years, and was 
succeeded by Tachos.—2, = Nekht-Neb-Ef. The 
nephew of Tachos, deprived the latter of the 
sovereignty in 861, with the assistance of Age- 
silaus. For some time he defeated all the 
attempts of Artaxerxes III. (Ochus) to recover 
Egypt, but he was at length defeated himself, 
and despairing of making any further resistance, 
he fled into Aethiopia, 850. Nectanabis was 
the third king of the Sebennite dynasty, and 
the last native sovereign who ever ruled in 
Egypt. (Plut. Ages. 87-40; Diod. xv. 92; Paus. 
iii. 10; Athen. pp. 150, 616.) 

“Néda (Néda: Buwzi), a river in Peloponnesus, 
rises in Arcadia in Mt. Cerausion, a branch of 
Mt. Lycaeus, and falls into the Ionian sea after 
forming the boundary between Arcadia and 
Messenia, and between Messenia and Elis 
(Strab. p. 844; Paus, iv. 20, 1). 

Negra or Negrana (ra Néypava: Hl-Nokra, 
N. of Mareb), a city of Arabia Felix, destroyed 
by Aelius Gallus (Strab. p. 781). 

Néleus cds. 1. Son of Tyro, the daughter 
of Salmoneus. Poseidon once visited Tyro in 
the form of the river-god Enipeus, and she be- 
came by him the mother of Pelias and Neleus 
(Od. xi. 234-255). To conceal her shame she 
exposed the two boys, but they were found and 
reared by some countrymen. They subse- 
quently learnt their parentage; and after, the 
death of Cretheus, king of Iolcos, who had 
married their mother, they seized the throne of 
Tolcos, excluding Aeson, the son of Cretheus 
and Tyro. But Pelias soon afterwards expelled 
his brother, and thus became sole king. (Apollod. 
i, 9,8; Diod. iv. 68.) Thereupon Neleus went 
with Melampus and Bias to Pylos, which his 
uncle Aphareus gave to him, and of which he 
thus became king. Several towns of this name 
claimed the honour of being the city of Neleus 
or of his son Nestor, such as Pylos in Messenia, 
Pylos in Elis, and Pylos in Triphylia; the first 
of which is probably the one mentioned by 
Homer in connexion with Neleus and Nestor 
[Pynos, No. 1.] Neleus was married to Chloris, 
a daughter of Amphion of Orchomenos, accord- 
ing to Homer, and a Theban woman: according 
to others. By her he became the father of 
Nestor, Chromius, Periclymenus, and Pero. 
He had in all twelve sons (Il. xi. 692; Od. 
lic.). When Heracles had killed Iphitus, he 
went to Neleus to be purified; but Neleus, 
who was a friend of Eurytus, the father of 
Iphitus, refused to grant the request. In order 
to take vengeance, Heracles afterwards marched 
against Pylos, and slew all the sons of Neleus, 
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with the exception of Nestor: some later 
writers add that Neleus himself was also killed. 
(Zl. xi. 690; Hyg. Fab. 10; Apollod. ii. 6, 2.) 
Neleus was now attacked, and his dominions 
plundered by Augeas, king of the Epeans : 
but the attacks of the latter were re- 
pelled by Nestor. The descendants of 
Neleus, the Nelidae, were eventually ex- 
pelled from their kingdom by the Hera- 
clidae, and migrated for the most part to | 
Athens.—2, The younger son of Codrus, 
disputed the right of his elder brother 
Medon to the crown on account of his 
lameness, and when the Delphic oracle 
declared in favour of Medon, he placed 
himself at the head of the colonists who 
migrated to Ionia, and himself founded 
Miletus. His son Aepytus headed the 
colonists who settled in Priene. Another 
son headed a body of settlers who re- 
inforced the inhabitants of Iasus, after 
they had lost a great number of their 
citizens in a war with the Carians (Hdt. 
ix. 97; Paus. vii. 2, 1).—3, Of Scepsis, 
the son of Coriscus, was a disciple of 
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cent aqueduct, now called Pont dw Gard, some 
miles from the town, consisting of three rows 
of arches, raised one above the other, and 180 
feet in height. 


Bronze medal of Nemausus. 


Aristotle and Theophrastus, the latter of Che ROE: probably of Augustus and Agrippa, with IMP. P. P. 


whom bequeathed to him his library, and 
appointed him one of his executors. The 
history of the writings of Aristotle as con- 
nected with Neleus and his heirs is related on 
p. 119, a. 

Nélides, Néléiades, and Néléius (NyAcldns, 
NnAniddns, NnAfios), patronymics of Neleus, 
by which either Nestor, the son of Neleus, or 
Antilochus, his grandson, is designated. 

Nemausus (Nemausensis: Nismes), one of 
the most important towns of Gallia Narbo- 
nensis, was the capital of the Arecomici and a 
Roman colony. It was situated inland E. of 
the Rhone on the high road from Italy to Spain, 
and on theS. slope of M. Cevenna, (Strab. p. 
186; Ptol. ii. 10; 10; Plin. iti. 37.) It was 
celebrated as the place from which the family 
of the Antonines came. Though rarely men- 
tioned by ancient writers, the Roman remains 
at Nismes, which are some of the most perfect 
N. of the Alps, prove that the ancient Nemausus 


@ 


; rev., crocodile chained to a palm tree, probably 


commemorating the conquest of Egypt, with COL. NEM. 


Néméa (Newéa, Ion. Neuén) a valley in Argo- 
lis between Cleonae and Phlius, celebrated in 
mythical story as the place where Heracles 
slew the Nemean lion. [See p. 396.] In this 
valley there was a temple of Zeus Neméus sur- 
rounded by a sacred grove, in which the Nemean 
games were celebrated every other year. (See 
Dict. of Antiq, art. Nemea.) 

Nemesianus, M. Aurelius Olympius, a 
Roman poet, probably a native of Africa, 
flourished at the court, of the emperor Carus 
(A.D. 288), carried off the prize in all the poetical 
contests of the day, and was judged second to 
the youthful prince Numerianus alone, who 
contended with him (Vopise. Car. 11,2). Ne- 
mesianus was the author of poems upon fishing, 
hunting, and aquatics; all of which have 
perished, with the exception of a fragment of 
the Cynegetica (extending to 325 hexameter 

lines), which, in so far 


as neatness and purity 
of expression are con- 
cerned, in some degree 
justifies the admira- 


tion of his contem- 
poraries. Edited, with 
~the poem of Grattius, 


— 


Aqueduct (Pont du Gard). 


was a large and flourishing city. Of these 
‘remains the most important are the amphi- 
theatre, the Maison Carrée, a name given to a 
beautiful Corinthian temple, and the magnifi- 


by Stern, 1832, and in 
Bahrens, Poét. Lat. 
Min. 1879. 

Némésis (Néucots), 
a Greek goddess, is 
most commonly de- 
scribed as a daughter 
of Night, though some 
call her a daughter of 
Erebus or of Oceanus 
(Hes. Th. 223). She 
is a personification of 
the moral reverence 
for law, of the natural 
fear of committing a 
culpable action, and 
hence of conscience 
(ZI. xiii. 121). In later 
writers, as Herodotus and Pindar, Nemesis 
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measures out happiness and unhappiness to 
mortals; and he who is blessed with too many 
or too frequent gifts of fortune, is visited by 
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her with losses and sufferings, in order thas he 
may become humble, This notion sxose from 
8, belief that the gods were envious of excessive 
human happiness, (Hd, i, 845 ill, 405 Pind, OF, 
vill, 86, %, 44,) 
Nemesis was 
fhus a cheele 
UpPOT OXIA V He 
gant favours 
conferred Upon 
man by Vyche 
ov Vorhane; and 
from this iden 
lastly arose thes 
of her being an 
avenging aod 
punishing fate, 
who, like Jup- 
ties (Dilee) and 


the Wrlnnyes, 

sooner or liber 

7 eres overtakes the 
Nemesis and Wipis, Uren the VGRUAKSS : 

Chigi Vase, ) reckless shiner, 

fhe isa fre 


uently mentioned under the surnames Advastin 
ont ore No, 2)and Khamnusia or Khamnusis, 
the lather of which she derived from the town 
of Rhamnus in Attica, where she had a cele 
brated sanctuary, Wor the tradition that Zeus be 
got by Nemesis at Khamnus an egg from which 
Helena and the Dioscurl sprang see p, BAM, A 

Némésius (Neweosos), the author of a Greele 
trentise On the Native of Man, Wishop of 
Himesa, in Syria, probably lived at the end of 
the fourth or beginning of the fifth century 
after Chiist, Edited by Mutthhael, Halas, 180%, 

Nemetacum, |Namavocnyna,| 

Nométes or Nemé6tae, n people on the Thine, 
whose chief town was Noviomagus, subsequently 
Nemetae (Speyer ov Spires), (Cnes, BG, 1, 61, 
vi, 26; Tac, Germ, a8 

Nometocenna or Nemetacum (Arvaa), the 
chief town of the Atrebates in Gallia Bal jon, 
subsequently Atvebates, whenes its coher 
name (Cass, 4,4, vill, 46), 

Nemorensia Lacus, [Amiota,| 

Nemossus, [Anviwnt,| 

Nenia (less correctly Naenia), 7/2, 0 divge ov 
lamentation, chaunted wh funerals, was persont 
fied at Tome and worshipped as a goddess, 
She had a chapel outside the walls of the eltiy, 
near the Porta Vininalis, (Dyprawins, p, 448, b, | 

Néobalé, [etemccnys,) 

Nebcaesar6a (Neowawmapeta! 
Neocaesaviensis: Niksar), the ewpltal, under 
the Roman empire, of Pontus Polemoniaaua, 
in Asia Minor, stood on the viyer Lydus, sixty. 
three Toman miles 1, of Amasia (Plin, vi, 4), 

N66n (Néwy ; Nedvios, Newvaios; Velitea), wn 
ancient town in Phoeis ab the 1, foot of Mt, 
Tithoves, # branch of Mt, Parnassus, was 
eighty stadia from Delphi aevoss the mountalie, 
Neon was destroyed by the Persians under 
Xerxes, bub was subsequently rebuilt and naned 
Tithéréa (Tilopéa: Tidopeds) adver the moun 
tain on which if was situated, (Hb, vill, B84 
Birab, p, 480,) Th was destroyed in the Sacred 
war, and was rebuilt, bat remained an anime 
portant though fortified plage face, x, 9, 4), 

Neontichos (Néov ah os, ie, New Wall), 
1, (Ainadajik), one of ie braive liles of Aeolis, 
on the coast of Myaia, in Asia Minor, stood on 
the N, side of the Hermus, on the slope of 
M, Bardene, 80 shadia from Larisaa (Hdb, 1, 1405 
Strab, p, 621), A fort on the coast of Thrace, 
near the Chersonesus (Xen, An, vii, 6, 8), 

Neoptolémus (NeomrddAcuos), 1, Alwo culled 


Neonaimapers, 


NEOPTOLNMUSA 


Pyrrhus, son of Achilles und Deldamin, the 
daughter of Tiycomedes (Od, xl, 4015 Apollod, 
iil, 14, 8); secording to some he was a son of 
Achilles nnd Iphigenia, wid after the saerifice 
of his mother was enmvled by his father to the 
island of Seyros (Tyebs, wd Lye, 188), The name 
of Pyerhius ts aiid to have heen a fo him 
by Lycomedes because he had fade (uppds) hase, 
or beeause Achilles, while disyuised as a gixl, 
had home the name of Pyrrha (Mans, x, 965 
fery, a Aem ii, 469), Tle was enlled Ne 
lomusethat ix, young or lite warrlor-olther 
because he had fought in ourly youth or beawuse 
he had come lite to Troy, Brom his father he 
ia sometimes called Achllides, wid from his 
grandfather or grea-grandfather, Pelides and 
Aracides, Neoptolemus wae brought wp tn 
Heyros In the palace of Lycomedes, wid was 
fetched from thenes by Ulysses to join the 
Greeks in the war against Moy, beawase ib hw 
heen prophesied by Helenus thi Neoptolenus 
and Philoctebes were dayne for the caphure of 
Troy (Soph, PAL 116), At Trey Neoptolomus 
showed himeelf worthy of his great father, THe 
was one of the heroes condgemled in the wooden 
horse (Od, xi, F0H~691), At the capiure of 
the olby he killed Priam of the saved heath of 
Zeus, and saerificed Polyxenw to the spilt of 
his futher (Mur, Heo, 69; Verg, Aen il, 697). 
When the TMojan exptives were disheibuted 
among the conquerors, Andromache, the widew 
of Hector, was given to Neoptolomus, and by 
her he becnme the father of Arclonsen Pishus, 
Perganus, and Amphialus (Paus, 11, 4), 
Kiespecting his veturn from Troy wad the sube 
sequent events of his life the traditions differ, 
Mi is velated that Neoptolemua rebuned 
home by land, becuse he had been fore. 
warned by Helenus of the dangers which the 
Creeks would have to encounter ah sem, Ade 
cording to Homer, Neoptolenus lived in Phthin 
the lingdom of hls futher, and here he mane 
Hermione, whom her father Menelius sent te 
him from parte (Od, iv, 6), According te 
others, Neoptolemus himself went to parte te 
racelye Hermione, because he had heard w 
report that she was betrothed to Ovesbes (Pius, 
ii, 26, 26), Moat writers relate that he whine 
doned his native kingdom of Phthin, and settled 
in Hplrus, where he becwine the ancestor of the 
Molossian kings (Pause, i, 115 Verg, den iil, aby 
of, Pind, Nem, ty, 641), Shortly after his raat 
riage with Iermions, Neopbolamus went to 
Delphi, wheve he was murdered ; bub the reason 
of his visiting Delphi as well as the person a | 
whom he waa slain ave pee velubed, 
Home say he went to plunder the temple of 
Apollo; others, to present parb of the Trojan 
hooty aa an offering to the go | and obhers 
again, to consul) the god Abou the means 
of obtaining childven by Hermione, Home 
relive that he waa slidn at the instigation of 
Orestes, who wan angry ab being deprived of 
Hermione; and others, by the priesh of the 
temple, or by Machaereua, the son of Daetas, 
Tis body was buried at Del iy and he wae 
worshi ped there aa a hero trans, %, 04, 6), 
2, 1, Mingof Wpivus, was son of Alootas L, and 
father of Alexander £,, and of Olympians, the 
mother of Alexander the Cent, Neoplolemud 
reigned in conjunction with his brother Arymbas 
ov Amybas till his death, about 1,0, 160 (ate, 
1, 11)ee3, IL, King of Wpinus, aon of Alexwnder 
1, and grandson of the preceding, Ab his 
father's death in 886, he was prcbanly a mere 
infant, and hig Heber y to the throne were 
passed over in favour of Aeavides, 1b was nob 


NEPETE 
till 802 that the Epirots, taking advantage of 
the absence of Pyrrhus, the son of Aeacides, 
rose in insurrection against him, and set up 
Neoptolemus in his stead. The latter reigned 
for the space of six years, but was obliged to 
share the throne with Pyrrhus in 296. He was 
shortly afterwards assassinated by Pyrrhus. 
(Plut. Pyrrh. 4, 5.)—4. A Macedonian officer 
of Alexander the Great, after whose death he 
obtained the government of Armenia. In 321 
he revolted from Perdiccas, and joined Craterus, 
but he was defeated by Eumenes, and was slain 
in battle by the hands of the latter. (Arrian, 
An. ii. 27; Plut. Hum. 4-7.)—5, A general of 
Mithridates (App. Mithr. 17). 

Népéte, Nepe, or Nepet (Nepesinus: Nep?), 
an ancient town of Etruria, but not one of the 
twelve cities, was situated near the Saltus 
Ciminius and was regarded as one of the keys 
and gates of Etruria (claustra portaeque 
Etruriae, Liv. vi. 9). It appears as an ally of 
the Romans at an early period, soon after the 
capture of Rome by the Gauls, and was subse- 
quently made a Roman colony (Liy. vi. 21; 
Vell. Pat. i. 14). There are still remains at 
Nepi of the walls of the ancient city. 

6phélé (Ne@éAy), wife of Athamas and 
mother of Phrixus and Helle. Hence Helle is 


called Nepheléis by Ovid. For details see 


ATHAMAS. : 

Néphélis (NegeAfs), a small town and pro- 
montory on the coast of Cilicia Aspera, between 
Anemurium and Antiochia (Ptol. v. 8, 1). 

Néphéris.(Négepis), a fortified town in the 
immediate neighbourhood of Carthage, on a 
rock near the coast (Strab. p. 834). 

Népos, Cornélius, the contemporary and friend 
of Cicero, Atticus, and Catullus, was probably a 


native of Verona, or of some neighbouring village, 


and died during the reign of Augusfus. No 
other particulars with regard to his personal 
history have been transmitted to us. He is 
known to have written the following pieces, all 
of which are now lost, except a portion of 
No. 7. (i) Chronica, an Epitome of Universal 
History, probably in three books, to which 
_ Catullus appears to allude in dedicating his 
poems to Cornelius Nepos (Catull. i. 5; Gell. 
xvii. 21). From the mention in Catullus they 
seem to have been published not later than 
- 63 B. c., before Varro and Atticus wrote Epitomes 
of the same kind. (2) Haemplorum Libri, 
_ probably a collection of remarkable sayings and 
doings. (8) De Viris Illustribus, perhaps the 
same work as the preceding, quoted under a 
| different title. (4) Vita Oiceronis. (5) Epistolae 
ad Oiceronem. (6) Vita Catonis, a larger work 
alluded to in Nep. Cat. 8,5. (7) His greatest 
work, De Viris Illustribus, in at least sixteen 
books (Charis. G. Z. i. 1415 cf. Gell. xi. 8), in 
which Lives of Romans and foreigners were 
placed side by side. Of this work the part en- 
| titled Vitae Haucellentium Imperatorum sur- 
| Vives, and also the Lives of Atticus and Cato the 
_ Censor, which belonged to the section including 
historians. The Vitae Hacellentium Impera- 
tortm has srroneously been regarded as 
spurious because the heading in the MSS. seems 
_ to name Aemilius Probus as the author. The 
mistake arose from a dedicatory epigram written 
by Probus to Theodosius, and inserted for some 
reason after the Life of Hannibal, Hence the 
_ copyists of the MS. derived their incorrect head- 
Ing. As regards the objection that the Latinity 
‘is marked oy colloquial idioms unsuited to a 
arned contemporary of Cicero, and that the 
whole style is inferior, it has been well remarked 


fr. 11). 
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that the style of the Bell. Africanwm and Hispa- 
niense and even of Varro differs quite as much 
from that of Cicero and Caesar. Nepos is clear 
and fair in his narration, but often inaccurate 
in history. Best edition by Nipperdey (revised 
by Lupus, Berl, 1879) ; others by Macmichael. 
Lond. 1878 ; Lindsay, New York, 1889. 

Népos, Julius, last emperor but one of the 
West, A.D. 474-475, was raised to the throne by 
Leo, the emperor of the East. Nepos deposed 
Glycerius, who was regarded at Constantinople 
as a usurper [GLycERIUS]; but he was in his 
turn deposed in the next year by Orestes, who 
proclaimed his son Romulus. Nepos fled into 
Dalmatia, where he was killed in 480. 

Nepotianus, Flavius Popilius, son of Eu- 
tropia, the half-sister of Constantine the Great, 
was proclaimed emperor at Rome in A.D. 850, 
but was slain by Marcellinus, the general of 
MAGNENTIUS, after a reign of twenty-eight days. 

Neptiinus, called Poseidon by the Greeks. 
The Greek god is spoken of in a separate article. 
[Posnmon.] Neptunus was the chief -sea- 
divinity of the Romans. As the early Romans 
were not a maritime people, they had little con- 
ception of the phenomena of the sea and few 
myths about it. Hence nearly all the Italian 
mythology connected with water refers to deities 
of rivers and springs. Some writers even think 
that Neptunus was originally a god of rain, bub 
this theory rests on the uncertain etymology 
from yvépos. The name in Etruscan is Nethuns 
and the Romans may possibly have borrowed 
his worship from Etruria. That the Ktruscans 
regarded him as a sea-god is clear from the fact 
that they describe Poseidon by the name of 
Nethuns. To Romans he was at any rate a god 
of the sea before the introduction of the worship 
of Poseidon (under the name of Neptunus) in 
the first lectisterniwm, B. c. 899 (Liv. v. 18), In 
Roman mythology, too, his wife’s name was 
Salacia, the goddess of the salt sea (Varro, 
Z. L. v. 72; Serv. ad Aen. i. 1443 ef. Cic. Tim. 
Neptunus with all the other history 
and attributes of the Greek Poseidon received 
also the patronage of horses and equestrian 
exercises and an altar in the Circus Flaminius. 
His festival was on the 23rd of July. His temple 
stood in the Campus Martius, not far from the 
septa. At his festival the people formed tents 
(umbrae) of the branches of trees, in which 
they enjoyed themselves in feasting and drink- 
ing (Dict. of Ant. art. Neptunalia). When a 
Roman commander set sail with a fleet, he first 
offered up a sacrifice to Neptunus, which was 
thrown intothe sea. In the Roman poets Nep- 
tunus is completely identified with the Greek 
Poseidon, and accordingly all the attributes of 
the latter are transferred by them to the former. 

Neratius Priscus, a Roman jurist, who lived 
under Trajan and Hadrian. It is said that 
Trajan sometimes had the design of making 
Neratius his successor in place of Hadrian. He 
enjoyed a high reputation under Hadrian, and 
was one of his consiliarii. His works are cited 
in the Digest. 

Néréis or Néréis (Nnpels, in Hom. Nypzyfs), 
in Verg. Hcl. vii. 87, Nerine, a sea-nymph, 
and used especially in the plural, Nereides 
(Nnpeldes, Nypntdes), to indicate the fifty 
daughters of Nereus and Doris. The Ne- 
reides were the sea-nymphs of the Medi- 
terranean (=vduda Ara, Soph. Phil. 1470), 
in contradistinction to the Natades, or the 
nymphs of fresh water, and the Oceanides, or 
the nymphs of the great ocean. Their names 
are not the same in all writers (IZ. xviii. 89-48 ; 
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Hes. Th. 240-263; Verg. Aen. v. 825; cf. Pind. 
Isthm. vi. 6; Ov. Met. ii. 10; Apollod. i. 2, 7). 
One of the most celebrated was Thetis, the 
mother of Achilles. They are described as 
lovely divinities (Hes. 72.240), imagined prob- 
ably from the play of the waves chasing each 


Nereid. (Museo Borbonico, vol. vi. tay. xxxiv.) 


other, and as dwelling with their father at the 
bottom of the sea, and were believed to be pro- 
pitious to all sailors, and especially to the Ar- 
gonauts (Ap. Rh. iv. 859, 930; Apollod. i. 9, 25) 
They were worshipped in several parts of 
Greece, but more especially in seaport towns 
(Paus. ii. 1, 7; ili. 26,5). They are frequently 
represented in works of art: in the older black- 
figured vases as maidens fully clothed; so also 
on the sculptures of the ‘ Nereid-monument’ 
from Xanthus, now in the British Museum, in 
which the drapery seems intended to suggest a 
rapid, flowing movement; but most examples of 
fully-developed art show the Nereids as youth- 
ful, beautiful, and naked maidens; and they are 
often grouped with Tritons, or riding on sea- 
monsters, as in the work of Scopas (Plin. xxxvi. 
26). But there was a different 
conception among the Romans, of 
maidens with fishes’ tails, like 
mermaids, and sometimes with 
scales over all the body (Plin. 
1x, 95 ef. Hor: A.) P.5). 

Néréius, a name given by the 
poets to a descendant of Nereus. 

Nerétum or Neritum (Nereti- 
nus: Narbo), a town of the 
Salentini in Calabria. 

Néreus (Nnpevs), son of Pontus 
and Gaea, and husband of Doris, 
by whom he became the father 
of the fifty Nereides. He is de- 
scribed as the wise and unerring 
old man of the sea, at the bottom 
of which he dwelt (ZU. xviii. 141; 
Od. xxiv. 58; Hes. Th. 283). He 
was believed to have, like other 
deities of the sea, the power of 
prophesying the future and of 
appearing to mortuls in different 
shapes, Heracles accordingly ob- 
tains his counsel as to what route 
will bring him to the Hesperides ; 
but he had first to subdue him in 
wrestling (Apollod. ii. 5,11). The 
same account is given of Proteus 
in the story of Odysseus, and of 
Glaucus in that of the Argonauts. So also 
Horace makes him prophesy to Paris (Od. i. 15). 
Virgil (Aen. ii. 418) mentions the trident as his 
attribute, and the epithets given him by the 
poets refer to his old age, his kindliness, and 
his trustworthy knowledge of the future. In 
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works of art, Nereus, like other sea-gods, is re-) 
presented with pointed sea-weeds taking the 
place of hair in the eye-brows, the chin, and 
the breast. His body less frequently has partly 
the form of a fish; or it ends in the ooils of a 
serpent, as in the annexed cut. 

\ Nericus. [Levcas.] 

Nériné. [Nerrets.] ; 

Nerio, Neriéne, or Neriénis, 

Néritum, Neritus. [Iruaca.] 

Nerium, also called Celticum (C. Finis- 
terre), # promontory in the NW. corner of 
Spain, and in the territory of the Nerii, a 
tribe of the Celtic Artabri, whence the pro- 
montory is also called Artabrum (Strab. 

. 137). 

e Nevius, Cu., accused P. Sestius of bribery, 
B.C. 56 (Cic. ad Q. Fr. ii. 3, 5). 

Néro, Claudius. Nero is said. to have 
signified ‘ brave’ in the Sabine tongue (Suet. 
Tib. 1; Gell. xiii. 22). 1. Tib., one of the 
four sons of App. Claudius Caecus, censor 
B. 0. 812, from whom all the Claudii Nerones 
were descended (Suet. Nev. 8).—2 C., a 
celebrated general in the second Punic war. 
He was praetor 212, and was sent into Spain to 
oppose Hasdrubal, who eluded his attack, and 
he was succeeded by Scipio Africanus (Liy. 
xxvi. 17; Appian, Hisp. 17). Nero commanded 
one of the three armies which drew together 
round Capua in 212; he was legatus under 
Marcellus in 209 (Liv. xxvii. 14). In 207 he 
was consul with M. Livius Salinator, and 
marched into the S. of Italy against Hannibal, 
with whom he fought an indecisive battle at 
Grumentum, and then followed Hannibal into 
Apulia, and encamped opposite to him at 
Canusium. Having heard of Hasdrubal’s arri- 
val, he secretly broke up his camp, marched 
into the N. of Italy, effected a junction with 
his colleague M. Livius in Picenum, and pro- 
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Nereus. (Panofka, Musée Blacas, pl. 20.) 
ceeded to crush Hasdrubal before his brother 


Hannibal could come to his assistance. Has- 
drubal “was defeated and slain on the river 
Metaurus (Liv. xxvii. 41-51; App. Annib. 52). 
This great battle, which probably saved Rome, 
gave a lustre to the name of Nero, and con- 
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secrated it among the recollections of the 
Romans. 
Quid debeas, o Roma, Neronibus, 
Testis Metaurum flumen et Hasdrubal 
Devictus. Horat. Od. iv. 4. 


Nero was censor, 204, with M. Livius.—3. Tib., 
praetor, 204, with Sardinia for his province ; 
and consul, 202, when he obtained Africa as 
his province, but his fleet suffered so much at sea 
that he was unable to join Scipio in Africa (Liv. 
xxx. 39)—4, Tib., served under Pompey in the 
war against the pirates, B.c.67. Heis probably 
the Tib. Nero who recommended that the mem- 
bers of the conspiracy of Catiline, who had been 
seized, should be kept confined till Catiline was 
ut down (Sall. Cat. 50; App. B. C. ii. 5).—. 
ib., father of the emperor Tiberius, was pro- 
bably the son of the last. He served as quaes- 
tor under Caesar (48) in the Alexandrine war 
(Dio Cass. xlii. 40), He sided with L. Antonius 
in the war of Perusia (41); and when this town 
surrendered, he passed over to Sex. Pompey in 
Sicily, and subsequently to M. Antony in Achaea 
(ib, xlviii. 15). On a reconciliation being effected 
between Antony and Octavian at the close of the 
year (40), he returned with his wife to Rome. 
Livia, who possessed great beauty, excited the 
passion of Octavian, to whom she was surren- 
dered by her husband, being then six months 
gone with child of her second son Drusus. 
Nero died shortly after, and left Octavian the 
guardian of his two sons. (Tac. Ann. i. 10, v.1; 
Dio Cass. xlviii. 44.) 
Néro. 1. Roman emperor, a.D. 54-68, was 
the son of Cn. Domitius Ahenobarbus and of 
Agrippina, daughter of Germanicus Caesar and 
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sister of Caligula. Nero’s original name was 
L. Domitius Ahenobarbus, but after the 
marriage of his mother with her uncle, the 
emperor Claudius, he was adopted by Claudius 


. (A.D. 50), and was called Nero Claudius Caesar | 


Drusus Germanicus. Nero was born at 
Antium, on the 15th of December, a.p. 87. 
Shortly after his adoption by Claudius, Nero, 
being then sixteen years of age, married Oc- 
tavia, the daughter of Claudius and Messallina 
(58). Among his early instructors was Seneca. 
Nero had some talent and taste. He was fond 
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of the arts, and made verses; but he was 
indolent and given to pleasure, and had no 
inclination for laborious studies. On the death 
of Claudius (54), Agrippina secured the suc- 
cession for her son, to the exclusion of Bri- 
tannicus, the son of Claudius. His mother 
wished to/govern in the name of her son, and 
her ambition was the cause of Nero’s first 
crime. Jealousy thus arose between Nero and 
his mother, which soon broke out into a quarrel, 
and Agrippina threatened to join Britannicus 
and raise him to his father’s place; whereupon 
Nero caused Britannicus to be poisoned, at an 
entertainment where Agrippina and Octavia 
were present (55). During the early part of 
Nero’s reign, the government of Rome was in 
the hands of Seneca and of Burrhus, the 
praefect of the praetorians, who opposed the 
ambitious designs of Agrippina, and exercised 
a better influence on the young emperor (Tac. 
Ann. xiii. 12; Suet. Nev. 10). But he soon 
indulged his licentious inclinations without 
restraint. He neglected his wife for the 
beautiful but dissolute Poppaea Sabina, the 
wife of Otho. This abandoned woman aspired 
to become the emperor’s wife; but since she 
had no hopes of succeeding in her design while 
Agrippina lived, she used all her arts to urge 
Nero to put his mother to death. Accordingly 
in 59 Agrippina was assassinated by Nero’s 
order, with the approbation at least of Seneca 
and Burrhus, who saw that the time was come 
for the destruction either of the mother or the 
son. (Tac. Ann. xiv. 7.) Though Nero had no 
longer anyone to oppose him, he felt the 
punishment of his guilty conscience, and said 
that he was haunted by his mother’s spectre 
(Suet. Nerv. 34). He attempted to drown his 
reflections in fresh riot, in which he was en- 
couraged by a band of flatterers. He did not, 
however, immediately marry Poppaea, being 
probably restrained by fear of Burrhus and 


Obv., head of Nero: NERO CAESAR AVG. IMP.; rev., 
‘ Decursio’ (see Dict. of Ant. s.v.): DECVR. 
Seneca. But the death of Burrhus in 62, and 
the retirement of Seneca from public affairs, 
which immediately followed, left Nero more at 
liberty. Accordingly he diyorced his wife 
Octavia, and in eighteen days married Poppaea. 
Not satisfied with putting away his wife, he 
falsely charged her with adultery, and banished 
her to the island of Pandataria, where she was 
shortly after put to death. (Tac. Ann. xiv. 64.) 
—In 64 the great fire at Rome happened. Its 
origin is uncertain, for it is hardly credible 
that the city was fired by Nero’s order, as some 
ancient writers assert (Dio Cass. Ixii. 17, 18; 
Suet. Ne. 38). Tacitus (Ann. xv. 38) does 
not support the accusation of Nero. Out of 
the fourteen regiones into which Rome was 
divided, three were totally destroyed, and in 
seven others only a few half-burned houses 
yemained. The emperor set about rebuilding 
the city on an improved plan, with wider 
streets. He found money for his purposes by 
acts of oppression and violence, and even 
temples were robbed of their wealth. With 
these means he began to erect his sumptuous 
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golden palace, on a scale of magnitude and 
splendour which almost surpasses belief. The 
vestibule contained a colossal statue of himself 
120 feet high. The odium of the.conflagration 
which the*émperor could not remove from 
himself, he tried to throw.on the Christians, 
who were then numerous in Rome, and many 
of them were put to a cruel death.—The 
tyranny of Nero at last (65) led to the organi- 
sation of a formidable conspiracy against him, 
usually called Piso’s conspiracy, from the name 
of one of the principal accomplices. The plot 
was discovered, and many distinguished per- 
sons were put to death, among whom were Piso 
himself, the poet Lucan, and the philosopher 
Seneca, though the latter appears to have 
taken no part in the plot. (Tac. Ann. xv. 72.) 
In the same year, Poppaea died of a kick 
which her brutal husband gave her in a fit of 
passion when she was with child. Nero now 
married Statilia Messallina. The history of 
the remainder of Nero’s reign is a catalogue of 
his crimes. Virtue in any form was the object 
of his fear; and almost every month was 
marked by the execution or banishment of 
some distinguished man. Among his other 
victims were Thrasea Paetus and Barea So- 
ranus, both men of high rank, but of spotless 
integrity. (Ib, xvi. 21.) In 67 Nero paid a 
visit to Greece, and took part in the contests 
of both the Olympic and Pythian games. He 
began a canal across the Isthmus of Corinth, 
but the works were afterwards suspended by 
his own orders (Dio Cass. lxiii. 6-17.) While 
in Greece he sent orders to put to death his 
faithful general Domitius Corbulo, which the 
old soldier anticipated by stabbing himself. 
The Roman world had long been tired of its 
oppressor; and the storm at length broke out 
in Gaul, where Julius Vindex, the governor, 
raised the standard of revolt. His example 
was followed by Galba, who was governor of 
Hispania Tarraconensis. Galba was  pro- 
claimed emperor by his troops, but he only 
assumed the title of legatus of the senate and 
the Roman people. Soon after these news 
reached Rome, Nymphidius Sabinus, who was 
praefectus praetorio along with Tigellinus, per- 
suaded the troops to proclaim Galba. Nero 
was immediately deserted. He escaped from 
the palace with a few freedmen, and made his 
way to a house about four miles from Rome, 
which'belonged to his freedman Phaon. Here 
he gave himself a mortal wound, when he 
heard the trampling of the horses on which his 
pursuers were mounted. The centurion on 
entering attempted to stop the flow of blood, 
but Nero only said, ‘It is too late. Is this your 
fidelity ?’ and almost at the same moment 
expired (Suet. Ner. 49).—Nero’s progress in 
crime is easily traced, and the lesson is worth 
reading. Without a good education, and with 
no talent for his high station, he was placed in 
a position of danger from the first: He was 
sensual, and fond of idle display, and then he 
became greedy of money to satisfy his ex- 
penses ; he was timid, and by consequence he 
became cruel when he anticipated danger; 
and, like other murderers, his first crime, the 
poisoning of Britannicus, made him capable of 
another. But, contemptible and cruel as he 
was, there are many persons who, in the same 
situation, might run the same guilty career. 
He was only in his thirty-first year when he 
died, and he had held the supreme power for 
eighteen years and eight months. He was the 
last of the descendants of Julia, the sister of 
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the dictator Caesar—The most important ex- 
ternal events in the reign of Nero were the 
conquest. of Armenia by Domitius Corbulo 


{CorBuLo}], and the insurrection of the Britons, — 


which was quelled by Suetonius Paulinus. 
{PauLinus.|—2, Eldest son of Germanicus and 
Agrippina, fell a victim to the ambition of 
Sejanus, who resolved to get rid of the sons of 
Germanicus in order to obtain the imperial 
throne for himself. Drusus, the brother of 
Nero, was persuaded to second the designs of 
Sejanus, in hopes that the death of his elder 
brother would secure him the succession to the 
throne. There was no difficulty in exciting the 
jealousy of Tiberius; and accordingly in A.D. 
29, Nero was declared an enemy of the state, 
was removed to the island of Pontia, and was 
there either starved to death or perished by 
his own hands. (Tac. Anm, iii. 29, iv. 8, 59-67, 
v. 8; Dio Cass. lviii. 8.) 

Nertobriga. 1. (Valera la Vieja), a town in 
Hispania Baetica, with the surname Concordia, 
Julia (Plin. iii. 14; Ptol. ii. 4, 18), probably the 
same place which Polybius calls (xxxy. 2) Hreo- 
brica (EpxdBpira).—2. (Almuna) a town of the 
Celtiberi in Hispania Tarracon. (Ptol. ii. 6, 58). 

Nertilum, a fortified place in Lucania on 
the Via Popilia (Liv. ix. 20). 

Nerva, Cocceius. 1. M., consul B.c. 386, 
brought about the reconciliation between M. 
Antonius and Octavianus, 40 (App. B.C. v. 60; 
Dio Cass. xlviii. 54), and is the same as the 
Cocceius mentioned by Horace (Sat. i. 5, 28).— 
2. M., probably the son of the preceding, and 
grandfather of the emperor Nerva. He was 
consul in A.D. 22. In 33 he resolutely starved 
himself to death, notwithstanding the entreaties 
of Tiberius, whose constant companion he was 
(Tac. Ann. iv. 58, vi. 26 ; Dio Cass. lviii. 21). He 
was a celebrated jurist and is often mentioned 
in the Digest. He was notable also as haying 
charge of public works under Tiberius, and 
especially of aqueducts (Frontin. Aquaed. 2). 
He was the originator of the tunnel (Grotta di 
Posilipo) on the road leading from Naples to 
Baiae [Pausitypus]—8. M., the son of the 
last, and probably father of the emperor, was 
also a celebrated jurist, and is often cited in the 
Digest under the name of Nerva Filius.— 
4. M., Roman emperor, 4.D. 96-98, was born at 
Narnia, in Umbria, a.D. 82. He was consul 
with Vespasian, 71, and with Domitian, 90. On 
the assassination of Domitian, in September, 
96, Nerva, who had probably been privy to the 


Coin of Nerva, Roman Emperor, A.D. 96-98. 
Obv., head of Nerva: IMP. NERVA CAES. AVG. P. M. 
TR. P. COS. Il. P.P.; rev., Justice seated: IVSTITIA 
AVGYST. 
conspiracy, was declared emperor at Rome 
by the, people and the soldiers, and his ad- 
ministration at once restored tranquility to the 
state. He stopped proceedings against those 
who had been accused of treason, and allowed 
many exiled persons to return to Rome. The 
informers were suppressed by penalties, and 
some were put to death. At the commence- 
ment of his reign, Nerva swore that he 
would put no senator to death; and he kept his 
word, even when a conspiracy had been formed 
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against his life by Calpurnius Crassus. Though 
Nerva was virtuous and humane, he did not pos- 
sess much energy and vigour, and his feeble- 
ness was shown by a mutiny of the Praetorian 
soldiers. The sol- 
diers demanded 
the punishment of 
the assassins of 
Domitian, which 
the empeyror at first 
refused, but he was 
obliged to put Pe- 
tronius Secundus 
and Parthenius to 
death, or to permit 
them to be mas- 
sacred by the sol- 
diers. Nerva felt 
his weakness, and 
showed his noble 
character and his 
good sense by ap- 
pointing as his 
successor a man 
who possessed both 
‘vigour and ability 
to direct public 
affairs. He adopted 
as his son and suc- 
cessor, without any 
regard to his own 
kin, M. Ulpius 
Trajanus, who was 
then at the head of an army in Germany. 
Nerva died suddenly on January 27, a.D. 98, at 
the age of sixty-five years. (Dio Cass. lxviii.) 

Nervii, a powerful and warlike people in 
Gallia Belgica, whose territory extended from 
the river Sabis (Sambre) to the Ocean, and 
part of which was covered by the wood Ar- 
duenna. They were divided into several smaller 
tribes, the Centrones, Grudii, Levaci, Pleu- 
moxii and Geiduni. In B.c. 58 they were de- 
feated by Caesar with such slaughter that out 
of 60,000 men capable of bearing arms only 500 
were left. (Caes. B.G. ii. 15, v. 88, vi. 2.) 

Nesactium, a town in Istria on the Arsia, 
taken by the Romans B.c. 177 (Liv. xli. 11). 

Nesis (Nisita), a small island off the coast of 
Campania between Puteoli and Neapolis, and 
opposite Mount Pausilypus. It wasa favourite 
residence of some of the Roman nobles (Cic. ad 
Att. xvi. 1-4: Stat. Sly. iii. 1, 148). 

Nessonis (Necowvis), a lake in Thessaly, a 
little S. of the river Peneus, and NE. of Larissa, 
is in summer merely a swamp, but in winter is 
not only full of water, but even overflows its 
banks. Nessonis and the neighbouring lake 
Boebeis were regarded by the ancients as 
remains of the vast lake, which was supposed 
to have covered the whole of Thessaly, till an 
outlet was made for its waters through the 
rocks of Tempe (Strab. p. 480). 

Nessus (Néooos), a centaur, who carried 
Deianira across the river Evenus, but, attempt- 
ing to run away with her, was shot by Heracles 
with a poisoned arrow, which afterwards be- 
came the cause of his own death. See p. 400, a. 

Nestor (Néorwp), king of Pylos, son of Neleus 
and Chloris, husband of Eurydice and father of 
Pisidice, Polycaste, Perseus, Stratius, Aretus, 
Echephron, Pisistratus, Antilochus, and Thrasy- 
medes (Od. iii. 418, 452, 464, xi. 285; Apollod. 

_i.9,9). Some relate that, after the death of 
Eurydice, Nestor married Anaxibia, the daughter 
of Atreus, and sister of Agamemnon; but this 
Anaxibia is elsewhere described as the wife of 
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Strophius, and the mother of Pylades (Paus. 
ii. 29, 4).. When Heracles invaded the country 
of Neleus, and slew his sons, Nestor alone was 
spared, either because he was absent from 
Pylos, or because he had taken™no part in 
carrying off from Heracles the oxen of Gery- 
ones (Id. xi. 692; Apollod. ii. 7, 3; Paus. iii. 
26,6). In his youth and early manhood, Nestor 
was a distinguished warrior. He defeated both 
the Arcadians and Hleans. He took part in 
the fight of the Lapithae against the Centaurs, 
and he is mentioned among the Calydonian 
hunters and the Argonauts (Il. i. 260, iv. 319, 
vii. 183, xi. 706, xxiii. 630; Ov. Met. viii. 613 ; 
Val. Flace. i. 880). Although far advanced in 
age, he sailed with the other Greek heroes 
against Troy. Having ruled over three gene- 
rations of men, his advice and authority were 
deemed equal to those of the immortal gods, and 
he was renowned for his wisdom, his justice, 
and his knowledge of war (JU. i. 273, ii. 370, xi. 
627). After the fall of Troy he returned home, 
and arrived safely in Pylos, where Zeus 
granted to him the full enjoyment of old age, 
surrounded by brave sons (Od. iii. 165, iv. 209). 
Various towns in Peloponnesus, of the name of 
Pylos, laid claim to being the city of Nestor. 
On this point see NELEUS. F 

Nestorides (Neoropidns), .¢. a son of Nestor, 
as Antilochus and Pisistratus. 

Nestorius, patriarch of Constantinople a.p. 
428. [See Dict. of Christian Biog.| 

Nestus, sometimes Nessus (Néoros: Mesta 
by the Greeks, Karasu by the Turks), a, river 
in Thrace, which rises in Mount Rhodope, flows 
SE., and falls into the Aegaean sea W. of Abdera 
and opposite the island of Thasos. The Nestus 
formed the E. boundary of Macedonia from 
the time of Philip and Alexander the Great, 
(Hes. Th. 841; Thue. ii. 69; Strab. p. 331.) 

Nesus. [OmnrapAz.] 

Nétum (Netinus: Noto Antiquo near Noto), 
a town in Sicily, SW. of Syracuse, and a de- 
pendency of the latter. In Cicero’s time it was 
a foederata civitas, and afterwards held Latin 
rights (Cie. Verr. iv. 26, v. 22; Ptol. iii. 4, 18). 

Neuri (Nedpo., Nevpo!), a people of Sarmatia 
Europaea, whom Herodotus describes as not of 
Scythian race, though they followed Scythian 
customs. Having been driven out from their » 
earlier abodes. by a plague of serpents, they 
settled to the NW. of the sources of the Tyras 
(Dniester). They were skilful in enchant- 
ments. (Hdt. iv.17, 51,100, 125; Mel. ii. 1, 7.) 

Nevirnum. [Noyropunvum, No. 2.] 

Nicaea (Nikala: Nuxcateds, Nixacds, Nicaeen- 
sis, Nicensis). 1. (Lznik, Ru.), one of the most 
celebrated cities of Asia, stood on the E. side 
of the lake Ascania (Izntk) in Bithynia (Strab. 
p. 565). Its site appears to have been occupied 
m very ancient times by a town called Attaea, 
and afterwards by a settlement of the Bot- 
tiaeans, called Ancore or Helicore, which was 
destroyed by the Mysians (Steph. B. s.v.). Not 
long after the death of Alexander the Great, 
Antigonus built on the same spot a city which 
he named after himself, Antigonéa; but Lysi- 
machus soon after changed the name into 
Nicaea, in honour of his wife. Under the kings 
of Bithynia it was often the royal residence, 
and it long disputed with Nicomedia the rank 
of capital of Bithynia. The Roman emperors 
bestowed upon it numerous honours and bene- 
fits, which are recorded on its coins. Its posi- 
tion, at the junction of several of the chief 
roads leading through Asia Minor to Constanti- 
nople, made it the centre of a large traffic. It 
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is famous in ecclesiastical history as the seat 
of the great Oecumenical Council which Con- 
stantine convoked in a.p. 825. In the very 
year of the great Council, Nicaea was oyer- 
thrown by an earthquake, but it was restored 
by the emperor Valens in 868. Under the later 
emperors of the East, Nicaea long served as 
the bulwark of Constantinople against the 
Arabs and Turks: it was taken by the Seljuks 
in 1078, and became the capital of the Sultan 
Soliman ; it was retaken by the First Crusaders 
in 1097. After the taking of Constantinople 
by the Venetians and the Franks, and the 
foundation of the Latin empire there in 1204, 
the Greek emperor Theodorus Lascaris made 
Nicaea the capital of a separate kingdom, in 
which his followers maintained themselves 
with various success against the Latins of Con- 
stantinople on the one side, and the Seljuks of 
Iconium on the other, and in 1261 regained 
Constantinople. At length, in 1330, Nicaea 
was finally taken by Orchan, the son of the 
founder of the Ottoman empire, Othman. Iznik, 
the modern Nicaea, is a poor village of about 
100 houses; but the double walls of the ancient 
city still remain almost complete, exhibiting 
four large and two small gates. There are also 
the remains of the two moles which formed the 
harbour on the lake, of an aqueduct, of the 
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theatre, and of the gymnasium.—2. A city of 
India, on the river Hydaspes (Jelwm) built 
by Alexander to commemorate his victory 
over Porus (Arrian, v. 19; Strab. p. 698).— 
8. A fortress of the Epicnemidian Locrians 
on the sea, near the pass of Thermopylae, 
which it commanded. From its important 
position, it is often mentioned in the wars 
of Greece with Macedonia and with the Ro- 
mans. In the former, its betrayal to Philip 
by the Thracian dynast Phalaecus led to the 
Sacred War, B.c. 846; and after various 
changes, it is found, at the time of the wars 
with Rome, inthe hands of the Aetolians. (Dem. 
Phil. ii. p. 158; Diod. xvi. 59; Strab. p. 426; 
Pol. x. 42; Liv. xxviii, 5.)—4. In Illyria. 
[Nrora.] 5, (Nizza, Nice), a city on the coast 
of Liguria, a little E. of the river Var; a colony 
of Massilia, and subject to that city ; hence it 
was considered as belonging to Gaul, though it 
was just beyond the frontier (Strab, pp. 180, 
184; Pol, xxxiii. 4; Ammian. xv. 11). 
Nicander (Nifxavdpos). 1, King of Sparta, 
son of Charilaus, and father of Theopompus, 
reigned about B.c. 809-770. (Paus. iii. 7, 4.)— 
2. An Aetolian who sought for his country- 
men the alliance of Philip of Macedon and 
Antiochus. He was General of the Aetolian 
League in 190 B.c., and went afterwards as 
ambassador to Rome. (Liv. xxxv. 12, xxxvi. 
29, xxxvili. 4; Pol. xx. 10, xxii. 13.)—8. A 
Greek poet, grammarian, and physician, was a 
native of Claros near Colophon in Ionia, 
whence he is frequently called a Colophonian, 
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He succeeded his father as one of the hereditary 
priests of Apollo Clarius (Nicand. Alexzph. v. 
11). He appears to have lived about B.c, 185- 
135. Of the numerous works of Nicander only 
two poems are extant: one entitled Theriaca 
(@npiaicd), which consists of nearly 1000 hexa- 
meter lines, and treats of venomous animals 
and the wounds inflicted by them; and another 
entitled Alewipharmaca (Adrcétpdppara), which 
consists of more than 600 hexameter lines, and 
treats of poisons and their antidotes. Among 
the ancients his authority, in all matters rela- 
ting to toxicology seems to have been considered 
high. His works are frequently quoted by 
Pliny, Galen, and other ancient writers. Among 
his lost works was the ‘Ereporovmeva, which was 
one of Ovid’s sources for his Metamorphoses. His 
style is harsh and obscure; and his works are 
now scarcely ever read as poems, and are only 
consulted by those who are interested in points 
of zoological and medical antiquities. Editions 
by Schneider, who published the Alexiphar- 
maca in 1792, Halae, and the Theriacain 1816, 
Lips., revised by Keil, 1856. 

Nicanor (Nixdywp). 1. Son of Parmenion, a 
distinguished officer in the service of Alexander, 
died during the king’s advance into Bactria, 
B.c. 880 (Arr. An, i. 4, 14, iii, 21-25; Diod. 
xvii. 57),.—2. A Macedonian officer, who, in the 
division of the provinces after the death of 
Perdiccas (821), obtained the government of 
Cappadocia. He attached himself to the party 
of Antigonus, who made him governor of Media 
and the adjoining provinces, which he continued 
to hold until 812, when -he was deprived of 
them by Seleucus. (Diod. xviii. 89, xix. 92, 100.) 
—8. A Macedonian officer under Cassander, by 
whom he was secretly despatched, immediately 
on the death of Antipater, 319, to take the com- 
mand of the Macedonian garrison at Munychia. 
Nicanor arrived at Athens before the news of 
Antipater’s death, and thus obtained possession 
of the fortress. Soon afterwards he surprised the 
Piraeus also, and placed both fortresses in the 
hands of Cassander in 818. Nicanor was after- 
wards despatched by Cassander with a fleet to 
the Hellespont, where he gained a victory over 
the admiral of Polysperchon. On his return to 
Athens he incurred the suspicion of Cassander, 
and was put to death. (Diod. xviii. 64-755 
Plut. Phoc. 88.) 

Nicarchus (Nixapyxos), the author of thirty- 
eight epigrams in the Greek Anthology, ap- 
pears 60 have lived at Rome near the beginning 
of the second century of the Christian era. 

Nicator, Seleucus. [SrLEucus.] 

Nicé (Niky), Victory. [Nuxn.| 

Nicéphorium (Nixnpdpiov). 1. (Rakkah), a 
fortified town of Mesopotamia, on the Euphrates, 
near the mouth of the river Bilecha (el Belikh), 
and due S. of Edessa, built by order of Alex- 
ander, and probably completed under Seleucus. 
It is doubtless the same place as the Callinicus 
or Callinicum (KaAAlfvixos or -ov), the fortifica- 
tions of which were repaired by Justinian. Its 
name was again changed to Leontépélis, when 
it was adorned with fresh buildings by the 
Emperor Leo. (Strab. p. 747; Ptol. vii. 1, 12; 
Procop. ' Aed. ii. 7.\—2, A fortress on the Pro- 
pontis, belonging to the territory of Pergaraum. 

Nicéphorius (Nixnpdpios), a river of Armenia 
Major, on which Tigranes built his residence 
TiGRANOCERTA. It was a tributary of the > 
Upper Tigris; probably the CunTRITES, or a 
small tributary of it. (Tac. Ann. xy. 4.) 

Nicéphorus (Nixnpdpos). 1. Callistus Xan- 
thopulus, the author of the Heclesiastical Hise 
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tory, was born in the latter part of the thirteenth 
century, and died about 1350. Edited by 
Ducaeus, Paris, 1630, 2 vols. fol—2. Gregoras. 
[Grucoras.|—3, Patriarcha, originally the 
notary or chief secretary of state to the em- 
peror Constantine V., was raised to the patri- 
archate of Constantinople in 806. He was 
deposed in 815, and died jn 828. Several of 
his works have come down to us, of which the 
most important is entitled Breviariwm Histo- 
ricum, a Byzantine history, extending from 602 
to 770. Edited by Gedner, 1832. 

Nicer (Neckar), a river in Germany falling 
into the Rhine at the modern Mannheim 
(Amm, Mare, xxviii, 2; Auson. Mosell. 423). 

Niceratus (Nixjparos). 1, Father of Nr- 
cas, the celebrated Athenian general.—2, Son of 
Nicias, putto death by the Thirty Tyrants, to 
whom his great wealth was no doubt a tempta- 
tion.—3. A Greek writer on plants, one of the 
followers of Asclepiades of Bithynia. 

Nicétas (Nixfras). 1. Acominatus, also called 
Choniates, because he was a native of Chonae, 
formerly Colossae, in Phrygia, one of the most 
important Byzantine historians, lived in the 
latter half of the 12th, and the former half 
of the 138th centuries. He was present at the 
capture of the city by the Latins in 1204, of 
which he has given us a faithful description. 
He escaped to Nicaea, where he died about 
1216. The history of Nicetas consists of ten dis- 
tinct works, each of which contains one or more 
books, of which there are twenty-one, giving the 
history of the emperors from 1118 to 1206. 
Editions by Bekker, Bonn, 1835; by Migne, 
Paris, 1865.—2. Eugenianus, lived probably 
towards the end of the 12th century, and wrote 
The History of the Lives of Drusilla and 
Charicles, which is the worst of the Greek ro- 
mances that have come down to us. Published 
for the first time by Boissonade, Paris, 1819. 

Nicia (Hnza), a tributary of the Poin Gallia 
Cisalpina. 

Nicias (Nuxias). 
general during the Peloponnesian war, was the 
son of Niceratus, from-whom he inherited a 
large fortune. His property was valued at 100 
talents. (Xen. Mem. ii. 5,2; Lys. Arist. Bon. 
47; Athen. p. 272.) From this cause, combined 
with his unambitious character, and his aver- 
sion to all dangerous innovations, he naturally 
belonged to the party of the aristocracy. He 
was several times associated with Pericles as 
strategus; and his great prudence and high 
character gained for him considerable influence. 
On the death of Pericles he came forward more 
openly as the opponent of Cleon, and the other 
demagogues of Athens; but from his military 
reputation, the mildness of his character, his 
honesty and uprightness of character, and the 
liberal use which he made of his great wealth, 
he was looked upon with respect by all classes 
of the citizens. He was a man of strong 
religious feeling, and Aristophanes ridicules him 
in the Hquiztes for his timidity and superstition 
(Hq. 28, 80, 112, 858). His characteristic 
caution was the distinguishing feature of his 
military career; and his military operations 
were almost always successful (Thue. iii. 51, 
91, iv. 42,180). He frequently commanded the 
Athenian armies during the earlier years of 
the Peloponnesian war. After the death of 
Cleon (8.c. 422) he exerted all his influence to 
bring about a peace, which was concluded in 
the following year (421), (Thue. y. 15-24). For 
the next few years Nicias used all his efforts to 
induce the Athenians to preserve the peace, 


1, A celebrated Athenian | 
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and was oonstantly opposed by Aucibiades, 
who had now become the leader of the popular 
party. In 415, the Athenians resolved on 
sending their great expedition to Sicily, and 
appointed Nicias, Alcibiades and Lamachus to 
the command. , Nicias disapproved of the ex- 
pedition altogether, and did all that he could to 
divert the Athenians from this course. But his 
representations produced no effect ; and he set 
sail for Sicily with his colleagues. Alcibiades 
was soon afterwards recalled [AnciprapDES]; and 
the sole command was thus virtually left in the 
hands of Nicias. His early operations were 
attended with success. He defeated the Syra- 
cusans in the autumn, and employed the winter 
in securing the co-operation of several of the 
Greek .cities, and of the Sicel tribes in the 
island. In the spring of next year he re- 
newed his attacks, seized Epipolae, and com- 
menced the circumvallation of Syracuse. 
About this time Lamachus was slain, in a 
skirmish under the walls. All the attempts 
of the Syracusans to stop the circum- 
vallation failed. The works were nearly com- 
pleted, and the doom of Syracuse seemed 
sealed, when Gylippus, the Spartan, arrived in 
Sicily. [Gynippus.] The tide of success now 
turned; and Nicias found himself obliged to 
send to Athens for reinforcements, and re- 
quested at the same time that another com- 
mander might be sent to supply his place, as 
his feeble health rendered him unequal to the 
discharge of his duties. The Athenians voted 
reinforcements, which were placed under the 
command of Demosthenes and Hurymedon; 
but they would not allow Nicias to resign his 
command. Demosthenes, upon his arrival in 
Sicily (418), made a vigorous effort to recover 
Epipolae, which the Athenians had lost. He 
was nearly successful, but was finally driven 
back with severe loss. Demosthenes now 
deemed any further attempts against the city 
hopeless, and therefore proposed to abandon 
the siege and return to Athens. To this 
Nicias would not consent. He professed to 
stand in dread of the Athenians at home; but 
he appears to have had reasons for believing 
that a party amongst the Syracusans them- 
selves were likely in no long time to facilitate 
the reduction of the city. But meantime 
fresh succours arrived for the Syracusans; 
sickness was making ravages among the Athe- 
nian troops, and at length Nicias himself saw 
the necessity of retreating. Secret orders were 
given that everything should be in readiness 
for departure, when an eclipse of the moon 
happened. The credulous superstition of Nicias 
led to the total destruction of the Athenian 
armament. The soothsayers interpreted the 
event as an injunction from the gods that they 
should not retreat before the next full moon, 
and Nicias resolutely determined to abide by 
their decision. The Syracusans resolved to 
bring the enemy to an engagement, and in a 
decisive naval battle defeated the Athenians. 
They were now masters of the harbour, and the 
Athenians were reduced to the necessity of 
making a desperate effort to escape. The 
Athenians were again decisively defeated; and 
having thus lost their fleet, they were obliged 
to retreat by land. They were pursued by the 
enemy, and were finally compelled to surrender. 
Both Nicias and Demosthenes were put to 
death by theSyracusans. (Thue. vi. vii. ; Plut. 
Nicias; Diod. xii. 83 ff.\—2, The physician of 
Pyrrhus, king of Epirus, who offered to the 
Roman consul to poison the king, for a certain 
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reward. Fabricius not only rejected his base 
offer with indignation, but immediately sent 
him back to Pyrrhus with notice of his 
treachery. He is sometimes, but erroneously, 
called Cineas. (Gell. iii. 8; Zonar. ii, 48.)—3. A 
Coan grammarian, who lived at Rome in the 
time of Cicero, with whom he was intimate 
(Cie. ad Att. vii. 3; Suet. Gramm. 14).—4, A 
celebrated Athenian painter, flourished about 
B.c. 820. He was the most distinguished 
disciple of Euphranor. His works seem to 
have been all painted in encaustic. One of his 
greatest paintings was a representation of the 
infernal regions as described by Homer. He 
refused to sell this picture to Ptolemy, although 
the price offered for it was 60 talents. (Plin. 
xxxv. 180-183; Dict. of Ant. art. Pictwra.) 
Nicochares (Nixoxdpns), an Athenian poet of 
the Old Comedy, the son of . Philonides, was 
contemporary with Aristophanes (Suid. s.v.). 
Nicdcles (NucoxAjjs). 1. King of Salamis 
in Cyprus, son of Evagoras, whom he _ suc- 
ceeded 3B.c. 374. Isocrates addressed him a 
long panegyric upon his father’s virtues, for 
which Nicocles rewarded the orator with the 
magnificent present of twenty talents. Scarcely 
any particulars are known of the reign of 
Nicocles. He is said to have perished by a 


Coin of Cyprus, struck by Nicocles about B.C, 874. 


Obv., BA, female head wearing the taenia; rev., NI, head 
of Aphrodite, turreted. 


violent death, but neither the period. nor 
circumstances of this event are recorded. (Isocr. 
Evagoras; Diod. xv. 47.)—2. Prince or ruler 
of Paphos, in Cyprus, during the period which 
followed the death of Alexander. He was at 
first one of those who took part with Ptolemy 
against Antigonus; but having subsequently 
entered into secret negotiations with Anti- 
gonus, he was compelled by Ptolemy to put an 
end to his own life, 810. (Diod. xix. 59, xx. 21.) 
—3. Tyrant of Sicyon, was deposed by Aratus, 
after a reign of only four months, 251 (Plut. 
Arat. 3; Paus. ii. 8, 3). ; 

Nicocréon (Nikoxpéwy), king of Salamis in 
Cyprus, at the time of Alexander’s expedition 
into Asia. After the death of Alexander he 
took part with Ptolemy against Antigonus, and 
was entrusted by Ptolemy with the chief com- 
mand over the whole island. Nicocreon is said 
to have ordered the philosopher Anaxarchus to 
be pounded to death in a stone mortar, in 
revenge for an insult which the latter had 
offered the king, when he visited Alexander at 
Tyre. (Diod. xix. 59-79; Cic. Tusc. ii, 22, 52; 
Diog. Laért. ix. 59.) 

Nicolaus Chalcocondyles. 
LEs. | 

Nicolaus Damascénus, a Greek historian, 
and an intimate friend both of Herod the 
Great and of Augustus. He was, as his name 
indicates, a native of Damascus, and a son of 
Antipater and Stratonice. He received an 
excellent education, and he carried on his 
philosophical studies in common with Herod, at 
whose court he resided. In B.c. 138 he accom- 
panied Herod on a visit to Augustus at Rome ; 
on which occasion Augustus made Nicolaus a 
present of the finest fruit of the palm-tree, 
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which the emperor called Nicolai—a name by 
which it continued to be known down to the 
Middle Ages. Nicolaus rose so high in the 
favourof Augustus, that he was on more than 
one occasion of great service to Herod, when 
the emperor was incensed against the latter. 
(Plut. Symp. viii. 4; Athen. p. 652; Suid. s.v.) 
Nicolaus wrote a large number of works, of 
which the most important were: (1) A Life of 
himself, of which a considerable portion is still 
extant. (2) A universal history, which consisted 
of 144 books, of which we have only a few frag- 
ments. (8) A Life of Augustus, from which we 
have some extracts made by command of Con- 
stantine Porphyrogenitus. He also wrote com- 
mentaries on Aristotle, and other philosophical 
works, and was the author of several tragedies 
and comedies: Stobaeus has preserved a 
fragment of one of his comedies, extending to 
forty-four lines. Edition of his fragments by 
Orelli, Lips. 1804; Dindorf, Hzst. Gr. 1870. 
Nicomachus (Nixduaxos). 1. A ypaupareds 
at Athens employed to transcribe the laws 
of Solon, with which he tampered for his 
own gain by bribes. He was in exile 
during the rule of the Thirty, after which he 
returned, and was prosecuted for misconduct 
in his transcription of the laws. (Lys. « 
Nicom.; Xen. Hell. i. 7, 35.)\—2. Father of 
Aristotle. [See p. 116, a.]—3. Son of Aristotle 
by the slave Herpyllis. He was himself a 
philosopher, and wrote some philosophical 
works. A portion of Aristotle’s writings bears 
the name of Nicomachean Ethics [p. 118].—4. 
Called Gerasenus,- from his native place, 
Gerasa in Arabia, was a Pythagorean, and the 
writer of a Life of Pythagoras, now lost, His 
date is inferred from his mention of Thrasyllus, 
who lived under Tiberius. He wrote on arith- 
metic and music; and two of his works on 
these subjects are still extant. The work on 
arithmetic is edited by Nobbe, Lips. 1828; 
Hoche, 1863. The work on music was printed 
by Meursius in his collection, Lugd. Bat. 1616, 
and in the collection of Meibomius, Amst. 
1652.—5. Of Thebes, a celebrated painter, was 
the elder brother and teacher of the great 
painter Aristides, He flourished B.c. 860, and 
onwards. He was an elder contemporary of 
Apelles and Protogenes. He is frequently 
mentioned by the ancient writers in terms of 
the highest praise. Cicero says that in his 
works, as well as in those of Echion, Proto- 
genes and Apelles, a perfect. method had been 
attained. (Cie. Brut. 18, 70; Plin. xxxv. 108.) 
Nicdmédes (Nixounhdns). 1. I, king of Bi- 
thynia, was the eldest son of Zipoetes, whom he 
succeeded B.C. 278. With the assistance of the 
Gauls, whom he invited into Asia, he defeated 
and put to death his brother Zipoetes, who had 
for some time held the independent sovereignty 
of a considerable part of Bithynia. The rest of 
his reign appears to have been undisturbed, 
and under his sway Bithynia rose to a high 
degree of power and prosperity. He founded 
the city of Nicomedia, which he made the 
capital of his kingdom. The length of his 
reign is uncertain, but he probably died about 
250. (Liv. xxxviii. 16; Memn. 16-22.) He was 
succeeded by his son ZipLas.—2. IL., surnamed 
Eprpuanes, king of Bithynia, reigned B.c. 
149-91. He was the son and successor of 
Prusias II., and fourth in descent from the 
preceding. He was brought up at Rome, where 
he succeeded in gaining the favour of the 
| senate (Liv. xly. 44). Prusias, in consequence, 
became jealous of his son, and sent secret 
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fnstructions for his assassination. The plot 
was revealed to Nicomedes, who thereupon 
returned to Asia, and declared open war 
against his father. Prusias was deserted by 
his subjects, and was put to death by order of 
his son, 149. (App. Mithr. 4-7; Just. xxxiv. 4; 
\Strab. p. 624.) Of the long and tranquil reign 
of Nicomedes few events have been transmitted 
to us. He courted the friendship of the Ro- 
mans, whom he assisted in the war against 
Aristonicus, 181. He subsequently obtained 
possession of Paphlagonia, and attempted to 
gain Cappadocia, by marrying Laodice, the 
widow of Ariarathes VI. He was, however, 
expelled from Cappadocia by Mithridates ; 
and he was also forced by the Romans to 
abandon Paphlagonia, when they deprived 
Mithridates of Cappadocia (Just. xxxviii. 1). 
—3. III., surnamed Pumoparor, king of 
Bithynia (91-74), son and successor of Nico- 
medes II. Immediately after his accession, he 
was expelled by Mithridates, who set up 
against him his brother Socrates; but he was 
restored by the Romans in the following year 
(90). At the instigation of the Romans, 
Nicomedes now proceeded to attack the do- 
minions of Mithridates, who expelled him a 
second time from his kingdom (88). This was 
the immediate occasion of the first Mithridatic 


Nicomedes III., King of Bithynia, B.o. 91-74. 


Obv., head of Nicomedes III.; rev., BASIAEQE ENMISANOYS 
NIKOMHAOY; Zeus with sceptre, holding out wreath ; 
eagle on thunderbolt. Date 214 of Bithynian and Pontic 
era, which began B.C. 297. Therefore date of coin B.C. 83. 


war; at the conclusion of which (84) Nicomedes 
was again reinstated in his kingdom. He 
reigned nearly ten years after this second re- 
storation. Caesar, as a young man, was sent to 
his court by M. Minucius Thermus, 8.c.81. (Plut. 
Caes.i.; Suet. Jul. 2, 49; p. 181, b.) He died 
at the beginning of 74,and, having no children, 
by his will bequeathed his kingdom to the 
Roman people (App. Mithr. 7-19; Plut. Sull. 
22,24; Hutrop. vi. 6). 

Nicomédia (Nixoundela: Nixoundeds, fem. Ni- 
koundicoa: Izmid or Iznikmid, Ru.), a cele- 


Coin of Nicomedia. 


Obv., head of Sept. Severus; AVT. Vv. CEN. CEVHPOS. 11.C.; 
rev., Sarapis seated; NIKOMHAEQN AIC NEQKOPOQN, 


brated city of Bithynia, in Asia Minor, built by 
king Nicomedes I. (8.c, 264), at the NE. corner 
_ of the Sinus Astacenus (Gulf of Izmid: comp. 
Asracus). It was the chief residence of the 
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kings of Bithynia, and it soon became one of 
the most splendid cities of the then known 
world. Under the Romans it was a colony, 
and a favourite residence of several of the 
later emperors, especially of Diocletian and 
Constantine the Great. Though repeatedly 
injured by earthquakes, it was always restored 
by the munificence of the emperors. (Strab. p. 
563; Paus. v. 12, 5; Vict. Caes. 89; Amm. 
Marc. xxii. 9, 12.) Like its neighbour and 
rival, NicaxEa, it occupies an important place 
in the wars against the Turks; it is also me- 
morable in history as the scene of Hannibal’s 
death. It was the birthplace of Arrian. 

Nicon (Nixwv), a Tarentine, who put Taren- 
tum in the hands of Hannibal, in B.c. 212, was 
killed when the Romans recovered the city, 209 
(Liv. xxv. 8, xxvi. 39, xxvii. 16; Pol. viii. 26). 

Niconia or NicOnium, a town in Scythia on 
the Tyras (Dniester), (Strab. p. 306). 

Nicdphon and Nicophron (Nixopay, Nixd- 
gpwv), an Athenian comic poet, a contemporary 
of Aristophanes (Suid. s.v.; Athen. p. 126). 

Nicopolis (Nixdmodis : NixoroAirns, Nicopo- 
litanus). 1. (Paleoprevyza, Ru.), a city at the 
SW. extremity of Epirus, on the point of land 
which forms the N. side of the entrance to the 
Gulf of Ambracia, opposite to Actium. It was 
built by Augustus in memory of the battle of 
Actium, and was peopled from Ambracia, 
Anactorium, and other neighbouring cities, and 


Coin of Nicopolis in Epirus. 


Obv., head of Augustus ; [K]TIZMA KAIZAP. A.; rev., Nike; 
IEPA NIKONOA, 


also from Aetolia. Augustus also built a temple 
of Apollo on a neighbouring hill, and founded 
games in honour of the god, which were held 
every fifth year. [See map, p.14.] The city was 
received into the Amphictyonic League in place 
of the Dolopes. It is spoken of both as a 
libera civitas and as a colony. (Dio Cass. li. 
12; Suet. Awg. 12, 18; Strab. p. 324; Paus. v. 
28, vi. 18, x. 88; Tac. Ann. v.10.) It had a 
considerable commerce and extensive fisheries. 
It was made the capital of Epirus by Constan- 
tine, and its buildings were restored both by 
Julian and by Justinian.—2, (Nicopolt), a city 
of Moesia Inferior, on the Danube, built by 
Trajan in memory of a victory over the Dacians, 
and celebrated as the scene of the great defeat 
of the Hungarians and Franks by the sultan 
Bajazet, on Sept. 28, 1396 (Amm. Mare. xxxi, 
5).—8. (Enderez), a city of Armenia Minor, on 
or near the Lycus, and not far from the sources 
of the Halys, founded by Pompey on the spot 
where he gained his first victory over Mithri- 
dates: a flourishing place in the time of 
Augustus: restored by Justinian (Strab. p. 
555, App. Mithr. 101, 105; Bell. Alea. 36). 
—4, A city in the NE. corner of Cilicia, near 
the junction of the Taurus and Amanus.—d, 
(Kars, Kiassera, or Caesar's Castle, Ru.), a 
city of Lower Egypt, about two or three miles 
E. of Alexandria, on the canal between Alexan- 
dria and Canopus, was built by Augustus in 
memory of the last victory over Antonius. 
Here also, as at Nicopolis opposite to Actium, 
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Augustus founded a temple of Apollo, with 
games every fifth year. It seems to have be- 
come a mere suburb of Alexandria. (Strab. p. 
795; Dio Cass. li.11.)—6. (Nevrekwp), a town 
in Thrace, at the mouth of the Nestus. 

Nicostratus (Nixdorparos), the youngest of 
the three sons of Aristophanes, was himself a 
comic poet. His plays belonged both to the 
Middle and the New Comedy. (Athen. pp. 108, 
118, 230, 597.) 

Nigeir, Nigir, or Nigris (Niveip, Nivip, a 
compounded form of the word Geir or Gir, which 
seems to be a native African term for a river in 
general), changed, by a confusion which was the 
more easily made on account of the colour of 
_ the people of the region, into the Latin word 
Niger, a great river, vaguely conceived by 
Greek and Roman geographers in the interior 
of Western Aethiopia from reports of river 
basins in that direction. They refer chiefly to 
the rivers called Joli-ba, Quorra, and Niger, 
though nothing can have been known of its 
actual course as far as the Atlantic. As early 
as the time of Herodotus, we find a statement 
concerning a river of the interior of Libya 
which seems identical with the Nigeir or 
Quorra [NasamoneEs.] Herodotus, like his 
informants, inferred from the course of the 
river, ‘and from the crocodiles in it, that it was 
the Nile; but it can hardly be any river but 
the Quorra. The opinion that the Niger was 
a W. branch of the Nile prevailed very gener- 
ally in ancient times; but by no means univer- 
sally. Pliny gives the same account in a very 
confused manner, and makes the Nigris (as he 
calls it) the boundary between N. Africa and 
Aethiopia. This confusion probably arose from 
the name being used of more than one of the 
larger rivers flowing S. from the Atlas [ef. 
Gur]. Pliny, however, makes it join the Nile 
(v. 80, viii. 77). Ptolemy makes the Nigeir rise 
not far from its real source (allowing for the 
imperfect observations on which his numerical 
latitudes and longitudes are founded) and adds, 
what modern discoveries render a very remark- 
able statement, that a branch of the Nigeir 
communicates with the lake Libya (A:fv%), 
which he places in the position of lake 
Tchad. The Tchadda, therefore, represents the 
branch of the Nigeir spoken of by Ptolemy, 
whose informants, however, inverted the direc- 
tion of its stream. It is further remarkable 
that Ptolemy places on the Nigeir a city named 
Thamondocana in the exact position of Tim- 
buctoo, and that the length of the river com- 
puted from his position agrees very nearly with 
its real length. (Ptol. iy. 6,14; cf. Strab. p. 826; 
Mel. iii.19,9.) The error of connecting the Niger 
and the Nile revived after the time of Ptolemy. 

Niger, C. Pescennius, was governor of Syria 
in the reign of Commodus, on whose death he 
was saluted emperor by the legions in the Hast, 
A.D. 198. But in the following year he was de- 
feated and put to death by Septimius Severus. 
(Dio Cass. lxxii. 8, lxxiii, 18, xxiv. 6; Spart. 
Pescenn. Niger.) 

Nigira (Niveipa, Ptol.), a city on the N. of the 
river Nigeir, and the capital of the NicRrTax, 

Nigir, (Nicrr.] 

Nigritae or -étes (Niypira, Niypira Aiélo- 
mes, Ni-ypnres), according to the meaning of the 
native word, was ‘the river-people.’ They 
dwelt in the basin of the upper Niger. (Strab. 
pp. 131, 826; Ptol. iv. 6, 16.) 

Nigritis Lacus (Niypiris Aluvn), a lake in 
the interior of Africa, out of which Ptolemy 
represents the river Nigir as flowing. The 
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lake Debu, S. of Tvmbuctoo, though not actu- 
ally the source of the Niger, is probably the lake 
referred to. (Ptol. iv. 6, 27.) 

Niké (Nixn), called Victoria by the Romans, 
the goddess of victory, is described as a 
daughter of the giant Pallas and Styx, and as 
a sister of Zelus (zeal), Cratos (strength], and 
Bia (force). (Hes. 7h. 382.) It is probable 
that in earlier mythology she was rather an 
attribute of one or other of the greater deities 
than a separate personality: especially an 
attribute of Athene at Athens. In the deyelop- 
ment of the myth comes the story that when 
Zeus began the fight against the Titans, and 
called upon the gods for assistance, Nike and 
her two sisters were the first who came for- 
ward, and Zeus, as a reward for their zeal, 


Nike, Victory. 


(From an ancient gem.) 


caused them ever after to live with him in 
Olympus (Hes. l.c.; Apollod. i. 2, 2). She is 
often represented in ancient. works of art, 
especially with other divinities, such as Zeus 
and Athene, and with conquering heroes, whose 
horses she guides. She is shown as a winged 
figure and often carries a palm or a wreath. 
Sometimes she is raising or decorating a trophy. 
A favourite attitude in the Roman period 
showed Nike holding a shield on which she is 
inscribing a record of victory. When she is 
represented as an attribute of a great deity, 
Zeus or Athene, she is a small winged figure 
supported in the hand of the god. On Greek 
vases it is common to denote the successful 
issue of any sort of contest by a winged figure 
of Victory hovering above. Among the famous 
statues of Nike were that of Paeonius at Olym- 
pia mentioned by Paus. v. 10, 26—and the 
greater part of the figure is still extant there; 
the statue from Samothrace, now in the 
Louvre, if the restoration (partly based on a 
coin of Demetrius) is right, formerly blowing 
a trumpet held in the right hand. For Athene- 
Nike see p. 139, a, and for her temple at Athens 
(Nike-Apteros) see p. 18,a. At Rome there was 
an ancient worship of Victoria (apparently 
equivalent to that of the Sabine goddess 
Vacuna) on the Palatine (Liv. xxix. 14; Dionys. 
i, 32). Moreover as one of the Indigetes, Vica- 
Pota (=Victoria) was worshipped [p. 448, a]. 
Another temple of Victory was dedicated in 
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the Samnite wars, B.c. 294 (Liv. x. 38). The 
great statue of Nike by Paeonius at Olympia 
has been in part recovered. [Pazonius.] A 
famous statue of Victory was set up by Augus- 
tus in the Curia Julia (Suet. Awg. 100; Dio 
Cass. li. 22). The figures of Victory repre- 


Victoria. (Bronze Victory in British Museum ; from 
Rome. A little over full size.) 


sented in Greek fashion appear frequently on 
Roman coins, medals, and monuments. 

Nilipolis or Nilus (NefAouv méArs, NeZAos), a 
city of the Heptanomis, or Middle Egypt, in the 
Nomos Heracleopolites, was built on an island 
in the Nile, 20 geographical miles NE. of Hera- 
cleopolis.. There was a temple here in which, 
as throughout Egypt, the river Nile was wor- 
shipped as a god, (Ptol. v. 5, 57.) 

Nilus (Ne?Aos: Nile), the great river of Egypt. 
The origin of the word is probably the Semitic 
Nahar or Nahal, meaning river, In Homer 


the river is called Atyumros (Od. iii. 300, iv. 


477); but the name Ne?Aos occurs in-Hesiod 
(Th. 888), and Hecataeus (Fr. 279). This river, 
one of the most important in the world, flows 
through a channel which forms a sort of cleft 
extending N. and S. through the high rocky 
and sandy land of NE. Africa. After leaving 
_ the great lakes, the discovery of which belongs 
to recent years, the Nile has a course in the 
general direction of NNE. as far as Khartwm, 
when this main branch, which is called the 
Bahr-el-Abiad, ie. White River, receives 
another large river, the Bahr-el-Azrek, i.e. 
Blue River, the sources of which are in the 
highlands of Abyssinia: this is the middle 
branch of the Nile system, the Astapus of the 
ancients. The third, or E. branch, called 
 Tacazze, the Astanonras of the ancients, rises 
also in the highlands of Abyssinia in about 11° 
40’ N. lat., and 89° 40’ E. long., and joins the 
_ Nile (z.e. the main stream formed by the union 
_ of the Abiad and the Azrek), in 17° 45’ N. lat., 
_ and about 34° 5’ E. long.: the point of junction 
was the apex of the island of Mrror. Here 
_ the united river is about two miles broad. 
_ Hence it flows through Nubia, in a magnificent 
_ rocky valley, falling over six cataracts, the 
_ N.-most of which, called the First Cataract (i.e. 
_ toa person going up the river), is and has 
id always been the 8. boundary of Egypt. Of its 
_ course from this point to its junction with the 
Mediterranean a sufficient general description 
_ has been given under Arcyprus (p. 21). The 
F branches into which it parted at the S. point of 
‘ 
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the Delta were, in ancient times, three in num- 
ber, and these again parted into seven (whence 
the epithets émrdzopos, Mosch. ii. 51; septem- 
plex, Ov. Met. v. 187; septemgeminus, Catull. 
xi. 7), of which, Herodotus tells us, five were 
natural and two artificial. These seven mouths 
were nearly all‘named from cities which stood 
upon them: they were called, proceeding from 
E. to W., the Pelusiac, the Tanitic or Saitic, 
the Mendesian, the Phatnitic or Pathmetic or 
Bucolic, the Sebennytic, the Bolbitic or Bolbi- 
tine, and the Canobic or Canopic. (Hdt. ii. 17; 
Scylax, p. 43; Strab. p. 801; Diod. i. 83; Ptol. 
iv. 5, 10; Plin. v. 64; Mel. i. 9,9.) Through 
the alterations caused by the alluvial depo- 
sits of the river, they have now all shifted 
their positions, or dwindled into little channels, 
except two, and these are much diminished, 
namely, the Damiat mouth on the E. and the 
Rosetta mouth on the W. Of the canals con- 
nected with the Nile in the Delta, the most 
celebrated were the Canobic, which connected 
the Canobic mouth with the lake Mareotis and 
with Alexandria, and that of Ptolemy (after- 
wards called that of Trajan) which connected 
the Nile at the beginning of the Delta with the 
bay of Herodpolis at the head of the Red Sea: 
the formation of the latter is ascribed to king 
Necho, and its repair and improvement succes- 
sively to Darius the son of Hystapes, Ptolemy 
Philadelphus and Trajan. [See p. 21, b.] That 
the Delta (and indeed the whole alluvial soil of 
Egypt) has been created by the Nile cannot be 
doubted ; but the present small rate of deposit 
proves that the formation must have been 
made long before the historical period. From 
the dark alluvial soil came the native name of 
Egypt, Chemt or Kamit, ‘the black land’: 
whence, perhaps, the erroneous notion that the 
name Ne/Aos meant ‘black.’ The periodical rise 
of the river has been spoken of under Arncyp- 
tus. It has been ascertained from the ancient 
records on the rocks of Semneh of the inunda- 
tions that in the 12th dynasty (2300 B.c.), the 
rise of the Nile was twenty-seven feet above its 
highest point in our dwn time, and its average 
rise twelve feet above the present average. The 
difference seems to have been caused by the 
giving way of the rocks at Silsilis, and the result 
was to deprive the plains of Ethiopia above 
that point of much of their fertility. It was in 
the same dynasty that the great works for 
water-storage were carried out in the Faywm. 
{See Morris Lacus.] The ancient theories 
concerning this periodic rise, caused by tropical 
rains in the interior, may be found in Hdt. ii. 
19-26 (cf, Plin. v.58). It was not an uncommon 
error in later Greek and Roman geographers to 
describe the Nile as having its sources some- 
where in Western Africa (Plin. v. 51, viii. 773 
Dio Cass. Ixxy. 18; Solin. 35). But it was well 
known that the sources of the Nile were a pro- 
blem as insoluble as they have remained till 
quite recent years (Hor. Od. iv. 14, 45). 
Greek writers noted that the Egyptians deified 
the Nile, and took the utmost care to preserve 
its water from pollution (Hdt. ii. 101; Diod. i. 
6-26). The famous statue (now in the Vatican) 
of the Nile as a river-god is a reclining figure of 
majestic appearance, pillowed on a sphynx, and 
holding a cornucopia; sixteen children, repre- 
senting branches and affluents, play around; 
the sacred crocodile and the ichneumon are 
below. It is a design of the Hellenistic period. 

Ninus, or Ninns, the reputed founder of the 


city of Ninus or Nineveh. An account is given 
under Semiramis, (Cf, AssyRr,) 
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Ninus or Ninus, Ninivé (Hat. i. 198, ii. 150, 
Nivos; Assyr. Ninua; O. T. Nineveh; LXX 
Nuvedn, Nivevi ; Tac. Ann. xii. 18, Ninus; Ptol. 
viii. 21 Nivos 7 kal Nivevt; Amm. Mare. xviii. 7, 
Ninive ; Lucan, iii, 215, Ninaus), the eapital of 
the Assyrian monarchy, stood on the EH, side of 
the Tigris, at the upper part~of its course, in the 
district of Aturia. For the early history of the 
monarchy see AssyRIA. Nineveh became the 
capital of the Assyrian kings in the reign of 
Rimmon-mirari (known to the Greeksas Ninus) 
about 1830 B.c., replacing the older capital 
Assur on the Zab (which was called Kalakh in 
Hebrew and Larissa in Xenophon, and is now 
marked by the ruins of Nimrud). Nineveh is 
said by Strabo to have been larger than Baby- 
lon, and Diodorus (who incorrectly places it on 
the Euphrates), describes it as an oblong quad- 
rangle of 150 stadia by 90, making the circuit 
of the walls 480 stadia (more than 55 statute 
miles) ; if so, the city was twice as large as 
London together with its suburbs. (Strab. p. 
737; Diod. ii. 8, 7.) But the statements of 
Diodorus on this subject cannot have much 
weight. A more correct estimation gives about 
eight anda half miles for its circumference 
exclusive of suburbs. The walls of Nineveh are 
described as 100 feet high, and thick enough to 
allow three chariots to pass each other on them : 
with 1500 towers, 200 feet in height. The city 
is said to have been entirely destroyed by fire 
when it was taken by, the Medes and Babylo- 
nians, about B.c. 606. In the time of Xenophon 


The Group of Niobe. 


the ruins, then completely desolate, were called 
Mespila. Xenophon (Am. iii. 4, 10) describes 
the walls as of brick, built on a foundation of 
AlOos KoyxvAidtns (apparently indusial lime- 
stone). He gives the circuit as six parasangs 
(about 20 miles), which probably included the 
ruined villages in the suburbs. The site is 
mentioned by Arrian (Ind. 42), and Nineveh is 
classed among old ruined cities by Pausanias 
(viii. 88, 2). A Roman colony, however, was 
established on or near its site, and called Ninus 
or Niniva Claudiopolis (see Tac. Ann. xii. 18; 
Amm. Mare. xviii.7; and coins of Trajan, Maxi- 
minus, Severus, and Gordian). Of all the 
great cities of the world none was thought to 
have been more utterly lost than the capital of 
Assyria. Tradition pointed out afew shapeless 
mounds opposite Moswi on the Upper Tigris, as 
allthat remained of Nineveh; and a few frag- 
ments of masonry were occasionally dug up 
there and elsewhere in Assyria, bearing inscrip- 
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tions in an almost unknown character, called, 
from its shape, cuneiform or arrow-headed, 
Since the year 1843 those shapeless mounds 
have been shown to contain the remains of 
great palaces, on the walls of which the scenes 
of Assyrian life and the records of Assyrian 
conquests are sculptured; while the efforts 
which had long been made to decipher the 
cuneiform inscriptions found in Persia and 
Babylonia, as well as Assyria, have been 
crowned with remarkable success and have 
given the means of ascertaining the early 
history and the religion of Assyria. The excava- 
tions conducted by Sir H, Layard and M. Botta 
in 1848, 1845, brought to light the sculptured 
remains of immense palaces, not only at the 
traditional site of Nineveh—namely, Kouywnjik 
and Nebbi- Yunus, opposite to Moswl, and at 
Khorsabad, about ten miles to the NNE,—but 
also ina mound, 18 miles lower down the river, 
in the tongue of land between the Tigris and 
the Great Zab, which still bears the name of 
Nimrud [see above.| These excavations have 
been pursued at various times since, especially 
in 1876. Many pieces of sculpture obtained 
from the ruins may be seen in the British 
Museum. 

Ninyas (Nwvas), son of Ninus and Semiramis. 
See SEMIRAMIS. ‘ 

Ni6bé (NidBy). 1. Daughter of Tantalus by 
the Pleiad Taygete or the Hyad Dione (Oy. 
Met. vi. 174; Hyg. Fab. 9). She was the sister 
of Pelops, and the wife of Amphion, king of 


(Zannoni, Gal. di Firenze, serie 4, vol. 1.) 


Thebes, by whom she became the mother of six 
sons and six daughters. Being proud of the 
number of her children, she deemed herself 
superior to Leto, who had given birth to only 
two children. Apollo and Artemis, indignant 
at such presumption, slew all her children with 
their arrows. For nine days their bodies lay 
in their blood without anyone burying them, 
for Zeus had changed the people into stones; 
but on the tenth day the gods themselves 
buried them, Niobe herself, who had gone to 
Mount Sipylus, was changed into stone, and 
still periodically wept for her children in streams 
which trickled down the rock. (Zl, xxiv. 602- 
617; cf. Apollod. iii. 5, 6; Soph. Amt. 824; 
Paus. viii. 2,7; Ov. Met. vi. 155-842.) This is 
the Homeric story, which later writers have 
greatly modified and enlarged. The number 
and names of the children of Niobe vary very 
much in the different accounts; for while 
Homer states that their number was 12, Hesiod. 
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and others mentioned 20, Alcman only 6, 
Sappho 18, and Herodotus 4; but the most 
commonly received number in later times ap- 
pears to have been 14—namely, 7 sons and 
7 daughters (Apollod., Ov., ll. cc.; Ael. V. H. xii. 
86; Gell. xx. 6; Schol. ad Hur. Phoen. 156; 
Eustath. Hom. p. 1867; Hyg. Fab. 11; Tzetz. 
ad Lyc. 520). According to Homer all the 
children of Niobe fell by the arrows of Apollo 
and Artemis; but later writers state that one of 
her sons, Amphion or Amyclas, and one of her 
daughters, Meliboea, were saved, but that Meli- 
boea, having turned pale with terror at the 
sight of her dying brothers and sisters, was 
afterwards called Chloris (Apollod. l.c.; Paus. 
ii, 21, 9, v. 16, 8). The time and place at 
which the children of Niobe were destroyed are 
likewise stated differently. According to Homer, 
they perished in their mother’s house. Accord- 
ing to Ovid, the sons were slain while they 
were engaged in gymnastic exercises in a plain 
near Thebes, and the daughters during the 
funeral of their brothers. This is owing to the 
fact that the story also belonged to Thebes, where 


Head of Niobe from the Florentine group. 


Amphion reigned, and the tombs of Niobe’s 
children were shown at Thebes (Paus. ix. 16, 
17). Others make Niobe, after the death of 
her children, go from Thebes to Lydia, to her 
father Tantalus on Mount Sipylus, where Zeus, 
at her own request, changed her into a stone, 
which during the summer always shed tears. 
The idea of the slaughter of the children by 
Apollo is probably a poetical myth of streams 
flowing down a rock-face from the melted snow 
in spring and dried up by the heat of the 
summer sun; but the localisation at Mount 
Sipylus has a more definite cause. Here were 
rock sculptures with the figures of the goddess 
Cybele, which the author of the description in 
the Iliad must have seen himself. Pausanias 
(i. 21, 5) says that he saw it; but of course in 
his time, as in the time of the Iliad, it-was 
connected with the legend of Niobe. It is 
likely that this was one of the two sculp- 
tured figures (probably Hittite) mentioned by 
Herodotus ii. 106, of which the other was the 
so-called Sesostris [see p. 216,a]. He cannot 
have visited them himself, since he places them 
together, whereas one is on the road from 
Phocaea to Sardis, the other on the road from 
Ephesus to Sardis.—The story of Niobe and 
her children was frequently taken as a subject 
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by ancient artists. It was carved in relief on 
the throne of Zeus at Olympia; but the most 
famous representation was a work of which a 
copy is still extant: the group of Niobe and 
her children, which filled the pediment of the 
temple of Apollo Sosianus at Rome (Plin. 
xxxvi. 28). There was a dispute even in Pliny’s 
time whether the author of the original was 
Scopas or Praxiteles, which is continued at the 
present day. Most authorities believe that 
Scopas was the sculptor of the original, but 
some have traced a resemblance in type to 
that of the Hermes of Praxiteles. The copy of 
this group (which possibly follows a detailed 
description in the lost Niobe of Sophocles) is 
now at Florence, and consists of the mother, 
who holds her youngest daughter on her knees, 
and thirteen statues of her sons and daughters, 
besides a figuue usually called the pedagogus of 
the children. The central figures of this group 
are given on p. 604. 

Niphates (6 Nigddrys, ie. Snow-mountain : 
Balan), » mountain chain of Armenia, form- 
ing an EH. prolongation of the Taurus from 
where it is crossed by the Euphrates towards 
the Lake of Van, before reaching which it 
turns to the §., and approaches the Tigris 
below Tigranocerta; thus surrounding on the 
N. and EH. the basin of the highest course of 
the Tigris (which is enclosed on the S. and 
SW. by Mount Masius), and dividing it from 
the valley of the Arsanias (Murad) or S. 
branch of the Kuphrates. The continuation of 
Mount Niphates to the SE. along the HK. margin 
of the Tigris valley is formed by the mountains 
of the Carduchi (Mountains of Kurdistan). 
(Strab. pp. 522, 529; Ptol. v. 18, 4; Verg. 
Georg. i. 80; Hor. Od. ii. 9, 20.) Some Roman 
poets mistook it for a river (Lucan, ili. 245; 
Juy. vi. 409 ; Sil. xiii. 765). The geographers 
give no countenance for the idea that there 
was a river of the same name, and perhaps 
the error may have grown out of a misunder- 
standing of the passages in Virgil and Horace, 
which might easily be supposed to refer to a 
river. 

Nireus (Nipeds), son of Charopus and Aglaia, 
was, next to Achilles, the handsomest among 
the Greeks at Troy. He came from the island 
of Syme (between Rhodes-and Cnidus). Later 
writers relate that he was slain by Eurypylus 
or Aeneas. (Il. ii. 671; Diod. v. 58; Dict. 
Cret. iv. 17; Hyg. Fab. 118, 276.) 

Nisaea, [Mucana.] 

Nisaea, Nisaei, Nisaeus Campus (Nicaia, 
Nicato., Td Nicaoy mediov). These names are 
found in the Greek and Roman writers used for 
various places on the 8. and SE. of the Cas- 
pian: thus one writer mentions a city Nisaea 
in Margiana, and another a people Nisaei in 
the N. of Aria; but most apply the term 
Nisaean Plain to a plain in the N. of Great 
Media, near Rhagae, the pasture-ground of a 
great number of horses of the finest breed, 
which supplied the studs of the king and nobles 
of Persia. It seems not unlikely that this breed 
of horses was called Nisaean from their original 
home in Margiana (a district famous for its 
horses) and that the Nisaean plain received its 
name from the horses kept in it. (Strab. pp. 
529, 586; Suid. s.v.) 

Nisibis (NioiBis: NioiBnvés). 1. Also Antio- 
chia Mygdoniae (O.T. Aram Zoba? Ru. nr, 
Nisibin), a celebrated city of Mesopotamia, 
and the capital. of the district of Mygdonia, 
stood on the river Mygdonius (Nahr-al-Huali) 
thirty-seven Roman miles SW. of Tigranocerta, 
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in a very fertile district. It was the centre 
of a considerable trade, a metropolis of the 
province of Mesopotamia after the time of 
Alex. Severus, and was of great importance as 
‘a military post. In the successive wars between 
the Romans and Tigranes, the Parthians, and 
the Persians, it was several times taken and 
retaken, until at last it fell into the hands of 
the Persians in the reign of Jovian. (Strab. pp. 
522, 747; Plut. Lucwll. 82; Dio Cass. Ixvill. 
23, Ixxy. 2; Amm. Marc. xxv. 9.)—2, A city of 
Aria, at we foot of Mount Paropamisus (Ptol. 
v.18, 11). 

Nisus (Nicos) 1. King of Megara, was son 
of Pandion and Pylia, brother of Aegeus, Pallas, 
and Lycus, and husband of Abrote, by whom 
he became the father of Seylla. When Megara 
was besieged by Minos, Scylla, who had fallen 
in love with Minos, pulled out the purple or 
golden hair which grew on the top of her 
father’s head, and on which his life depended. 
Nisus thereupon died, and Minos obtained pos- 
session of the city. Minos, however, was so 
horrified at the conduct of the unnatural 
daughter, that he ordered Scylla to be fastened 
to the poop of his ship, and afterwards drowned 
her in the Saronic gulf. (Apollod. iii. 15, 5-8; 
Paus. ii, 84,7; Schol. ad Eur. Hippol. 1090.) 
According to others, Minos left Megara in 
disgust; Scylla leapt into the sea, and swam 
after his ship; but her father, who had been 
changed into a sea-eagle (haliaeétws), pounced 
down upon her, whereupon she was metamor- 
phosed into either a fish or a bird called Ciris 
(Ov. Met. vill. 6-151; Verg. Georg.i. 404; Hyg. 
Fab. 198).—Scylla, the daughter of Nisus, is 
sometimes confounded by the poets with Scylla 
the daughter of Phoreus (Verg. Hel. vi. 74). 
Hence the latter is sometimes erroneously 
called Niseia virgo, and Niséis. [Scyuua.J— 
Nisaea, the port town of Megara, is supposed 
to have derived its name from Nisus, and the 
promontory of Scyllaeum from his daughter. 
The Megarian tradition (Paus. i. 89, 6) records a 
dispute for the sovereignty of Megara between 
Nisus and Sciron, decided by Aeacus, the 
arbitrator, in favour of Nisus, who was to be 
king while Sciron was to be general. In this 
tradition Nisus had a daughter Iphinoe, whose 
husband, Megareus, succeeded Nisus in the 
kingdom; nothing is known in this Megarian 
account of the war with Minos. The story of 
Scylla and her treachery appears, therefore, to 
be mainly of Athenian origin, with an end very 
common in Attic stories (especially in those 
which refer to the children of Pandion), the 
metamorphosis of the chief actors into birds.— 
2. Son of Hyrtacus, and a friend of EHuryalus. 
The two friends accompanied Aeneas to Italy, 
and perished in a night attack against the 
Rutulian camp. (Verg. Aen. ix. 176 ff.) 

Nisyrus (Nicovpos: Nikero), asmall island in 
the Carpathian Sea, a little distance off the 
promontory of Caria called Triopium, of a round 
form, eighty stadia (eight geographical miles) in 
circuit, and composed of lofty rocks, the highest 
being 2271 feet high. Its volcanic nature gave 
rise to the fable respecting its origin, that 
Poseidon tore it off the neighbouring island of 
Cos to hurl it upon the giant Polybotes [p. 
865, a]. It was celebrated for its warm springs, 
wine, and mill-stones. Its capital, of the same 
name, stood on the NW. of the island, where 
considerable ruins of its Acropolis remain. 
(Strab. pp. 488, 650.) Its first inhabitants are 
said to have been Carians; but already in the 
heroic age it had received a Dorian population, 
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like other islands near it, with which if is men- 
tioned by Homer as sending troops to the 
Greeks. It received other Dorian settiements 
inthe historical age (IU. ii. 676; Diod. v. 54; 
Hat. vii.99). At the time of the Persian war, 
it belonged to the Carian queen Artemisia ; it 
next became a tributary ally of Athens; though 
transferred to the Spartan alliance by the issue 
of the Peloponnesian war, it was recovered for 
Athens by the victory at Cnidus, B.c. 894 (Diod. 
xiv. 84). After the victory of the Romans over 
Antiochus the Great, it was assigned to Rhodes ; 
and, with the rest of the Rhodian republic, was 
united to the Roman empire about B.c. 70.” 

Nitiobriges, a Celtic people in Gallia Aqui- 
tanica between the Garumna and the Liger, 
whose fighting force consisted of 5000 men 
(Caes. B.G. vii. 46; Strab. p. 190; Ptol. ii. 7, 4). 
Their chief town was AcinnuM (Agen). 

Nitocris (Nitwxpis). 1, Aqueenof Babylon, 
mentioned by Herodotus (i. 185-189), who 
ascribes to her many important works at 
Babylon and its vicinity. It is supposed that 
she was the wife of Nebuchadnezzar, who 
reigned B.c. 604-562 [BaByLon].—2. or Nit- 
aquest, a queen of Egypt, was elected to the 
sovereignty in place of her brother, Men-ka- 
Ra, of the sixth dynasty, whom the Egyptians 
had killed, about 3060 B.c. The story in Hero- 
dotus is that in order to take revenge upon the 
murderers of her brother, she built a very long 
chamber under ground, and when it was 
finished invited to a banquet in it those of the 
Egyptians who had had a principal share in 
the murder. While they were engaged in the 
banquet she let in upon them the waters of the 
Nile by means of a large concealed pipe, and 
drowned them all, and then, in order to escape 
punishment, threw herself into a chamber full 
of ashes (Hdt. ii. 100). Manetho describes her 
as the most beautiful woman in Egypt and the 
builder of the third pyramid, by which we 
are to understand that she finished the third 
pyramid, which had been begun by Men-ka- 
Ra, or Mycerinus, 600. years before. This 
agrees with the fact that the pyramid, which 
contains two sarcophagus chambers, has been 
enlarged since its first building. Nitocris was 
the last sovereign of the sixth dynasty, and her 
reign corresponds with a period of confusion 
which might be explained by the circumstances 
in her story. 

Nitriae, Nitrariae (Nirpla, Nitpla, Nirpata? 
Wadi-en-Natrun), the celebrated natron lakes 
in Lower Egypt, which lay in a valley on the 
SW. margin of the Delta, and gave to the 
surrounding district the name of the Nomds 
Nitpi@tis or Nirpidtns, and to the inhabitants, 
whose chief occupation was the extraction of 
the natron from the lakes, the names of 
Nitpi@ra (Phin. xxxi. 111; Strab. p. 803; Ptol. 
iv. 5, 25). This district was (according to 
Strabo) the chief seat of the worship of Serapis, 
and the only place in Egypt where sheep were 
sacrificed. 

Nixi Dii, were (probably erroneously) sup- 
posed to be gods who, in conjunction with 
Juucina, aided in childbirth (Ov. Met. ix. 294 ; 
Fest. p. 174). Festus says that there were 
three statues in the Capitol before the cella of 
Minerva in a kneeling attitude which were said 
to have been brought by Acilius from Syria, 
and to represent deities aiding in childbirth. 
It is altogether contrary to ordinary mythology 
that male deities should preside over child- 
birth, and it is supposed that these statues were 
really only kneeling figures supporting a slab 
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fas telamones) which had formed part of the 
spoils in the Syrian war and the significance of 
which had been misinterpreted. 

Nobilior, Fulvius. The Fulviiwereaplebeian 
family with the name Paetinus, and the name 
of Nobilior was first assumed for distinction by 
No. 1.—1. Ser., consul B.c. 255, with M. Aemi- 
lius Paulus, about the middle of the first Punic 
war. The two consuls were sent to Africa, to 
bring off the survivors of the army of Regulus. 
On theix way to Africa they gained a naval 
victory over the Carthaginians; but on their 
return to Italy, they were wrecked off the coast 
of Sicily, and most of their ships were destroyed. 
(Pol. i. 86; Eutrop. ii. 22.)—2. M., grandson of 
the preceding, curule aedile 195; praetor 193, 
when he defeated the Celtiberi in Spain, and 
took the town of Toletum (Liv. xxxv. 7, 22, 
xxxvi. 21,39) ; and consul 189, when he received 
the conduct of the war against the Aetolians. 
He took the town of Ambracia, and compelled 
the Aetolians to sue for peace (Pol. xxii. 8-15; 
Liv. xxxviii. 8-35, xxxix. 22). On his return to 
Rome in 187, he celebrated a most splendid 
triumph. In 179 he was censor with M. 
Aemilius Lepidus, the pontifex maximus. 
Fulvius Nobilior had a taste for literature and 
art; he was a patron of the poet Ennius, who 
accompanied him in his Aetolian campaign ; 
and he belonged to that party among the 
Roman nobles who were introducing into the 
city a taste for Greek literature and refinement 
(Cic. Tusc. 1, 2, de Orat. iii: 63). He was 
therefore attacked by Cato the censor, who 
made merry with his name, calling him mobzlior 
instead of nobilior. Fulvius, in his censorship, 
erected a temple to Hercules and the Muses in 
the Circus Flaminius, as a proof that the state 
ought to cultivate the liberal arts; and he 
adorned it with the paintings and statues 
which he had brought from Greece upon his 
conquest of Aetolia (Cic. pro Arch. 11, 27; 
Plin., xxxv. 66; Macrob. i. 12).—3, M., son of 
No. 2, tribune of the plebs 171; curule aedile 
166, the year in which the Andria of Terence 
was performed; and consul 159 (Livy. xlii. 82). 
—4, Q,, also son of No. 2, consul 153, when he 
had the conduct of the war against the Celti- 
beri in Spain, by whom he was defeated. He 
was censor in 186. He inherited his father’s 
love for literature: he presented the poet En- 
nius with the Roman franchise when he was 
a triumyir for founding a colony. (App. Hisp. 
45-47; Pol. xxxv. 4; Cic. Brut. 20, 79.) 

Nola (Nolanus: Nola), one of the most 
ancient towns in Campania, twenty-one Roman 
miles SH. of Capua, on the road from that place 
to Nuceria. Its origin is doubtful. Hecataeus 
calls it an Ausonian city (Steph. Byz. s.v.), 
which merely means that he considered it very 
ancient. It seems to have received a colony 
from Cumae, since it is called Chalcidian (Just. 

xx. 1, Sil. It. xii. 161). Other writers asserted 
_ an Etruscan origin (Vell. Pat. i. 7). It is quite 
possible that there was an old Italian city on 
that spot; occupied by Etruscan invaders and 
subsequently colonised from Cumae, if the 
statement of Justin and Siliusis to be accepted. 
In 8.c. 327 Nola was sufficiently powerful to 
send 2000 soldiers to the assistance of Neapolis. 
In 318 the town was taken by the Romans 
(Liv. viii. 23, ix. 28). It retained the Oscan 
language (in which its name was Nwvia) till 
after the Punic wars, though on coins the Greek 
lettering appears earlier. It remained faithful 
to the Romans even after the battle of Cannae, 
when the other Campanian towns revolted to 
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Hannibal; and it was allowed in consequence 
to retain its own constitution as an ally of the 
Romans (Liv. xxiii. 14-46). In the Social war 
it fell into the hands of the confederates, and 
was taken by Sulla (Liv. Hp. 99), and probably 
received a military colony. It was again 
colonised by Augustus, and also by Vespasian. 
The emperor Augustus died at Nola (Plin. iii. 
63; Suet. Aug. 98; Tac. Ann. i. 5). It was 
still a wealthy city after Alaric invaded Italy 
(Aug. O. D. i. 10), but was destroyed by 
Genseric, A.D. 455). In the neighbourhood of 


Coin of Nola, about 320 B.c. 


Obv., head of Pallas : the helmet has on it an olive wreath 
and (probably) an owl; vev., NOAAIQN ; man-headed bull. 
The coinage of Nola ceased after 311 B.o, 


the town some of the most beautiful Campanian 
vases have been found in modern times. 
According to an ecclesiastical tradition, church 
bells were invented at Nola, and were hence 
called Campanae. 

Nomentanus, mentioned by Horace, as pro- 
verbially noted for extravagance and a riotous 
mode of living. The Scholiasts tellus that his 
full name was L. Cassius Nomentanus (Hor. 
Sat. i. 1, 102, ii. 8, 23, 25, 60). 

Nomentum (Nomentanus: Mentana), ori- 
ginally a Latin town founded by Alba, but 
subsequently a Sabine town, fourteen (Roman) 
miles from Rome, from which the Via Nomen- 
tama (more anciently Via Ficulensis) and the 
Porta Nomentana at Rome derived their name. 
The neighbourhood of the town was celebrated 
for its wine. (Verg. Aen. vi. 773; Liv. i. 88, iv. 
22, viii. 14; Dionys. ii. 58, v.61; Mart. x. 48.) 

Nomia (r& Néuia), a mountain in Arcadia on 
the frontiers of Laconia, is said to have derived 
its name from a nymph Nomia. 

Nomius (Nduos), a surname of divinities 
protecting the pastures and shepherds, such as 
Apollo, Pan, Hermes, and Aristaeus, 

Nonacris (Ndévaxpis: Nwvaxpidrns, Nwvaxpt- 
evs), a town in the N. of Arcadia, NW. of Phe- 
neus, was surrounded by lofty mountains, in 
which the river Styx took its origin. The town 
is said to have derived its name from Nonacris, 
the wife of Lycaon. (Hat. vi. 74; Paus. viii. 17, 
6.) From this town Hermes is called Nona- 
criates, Evander Nonacrius, Atalanta Nona- 
cria, and Callisto Nonacrina virgo, as Arcadian 
(Oy. Met. ii. 409, viii. 426, Fast. v. 97). 

Nonius Marcellus, a Latin grammarian, a 
native of Thubursicum Numidarum in Africa 
(see subscriptions of his work, and C. I. L. viii. 
4878). He cannot be the Marcellus of Auson. 
Prof. Burd.19. He probably lived early in the 
fourth century A.D., since in one MS. there isa 
note of a commentary on his work by a certain 
Julius Tryphonianus, a.D. 402. His work en- 
titled De Compendiosa Doctrina is in twenty 
books, of which the sixteenth is lost. It is 
intended asa book of reference to explain diffi- 
culties of words which occur in Latin authors, 
playing the parts both of a glossary and a 
manual of antiquities. His citations from 
books which have perished, especially those of 
early writers, make his work extremely valuable, 
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as giving a clue in many cases alike to the 
language and subject matter. 

Nonius Sufenas, [Surenas.] 

Nonnus (Nédvvos). 1, A Greek poet, was a 
native of Panopolis in Egypt, and lived in the 
fifth century of the Christian era. Respecting 
his life nothing is Imown, except that he 
became a Christian. He is the author of an 
enormous epic poem, which has come down to 
us under the name of Dionysiaca or Bassarica 
(Atovuctakd or Baroapixd), and which consists of 
forty-eight books. The work is not without 
poetic spirit, though somewhat turgid in style. 
It supplies information on the growth and 
development of the myths of Dionysus. Edited 
by Graefe, Lips. 1826, and by A. Kochly, Lips. 
1858. Nonnus also made a paraphrase of the 
Gospel of St. John in hexameter verse, which 
is likewise extant. Edited by Heinsius, Lugd. 
Bat. 1627.—2. Theophanes Nonnus, a Greek 
medical writer who lived in the tenth century 
after Christ. The work is entitled a ‘ Compen- 
dium of the whole Medical Art,’ and is com- 
piled from previous writers. Hdited by Ber- 
nard, Gothae et Amstel. 1794, 1795, 2 vols. 

Nora (7a Napa: Nwpavds, Norensis). 1. 
(Pula), one of the oldest cities of Sardinia, 
founded by Iberian settlers under Norax (Paus. 
x. 17, 5), stood on a promontory now called 
C. di Pula, twenty miles 8S. of Cagliari (Cic. 
Scaur. 1, 2; Ptol. iii. 313)—2. A mountain 
fortress of Cappadocia, on the borders of 
Lycaonia, on the N. side of the Taurus, noted 
for the siege sustained in it by Eumenes 
against Antigonus. Some modern travellers 
place it at Zengibar Kalest, others on the N. 
side of Hassan Dagh. In the time of Strabo, 
who calls it Nypoacods, it was the treasury of 
Sisinas, a pretender to the throne of Cappa- 
docia (Strab. p. 587; Plut, Hwm. 10). 

Norba (Norbanensis, Norbanus). 1. (Norma), 
a strongly fortified town in Latium on the 
slope of the Volscian mountains midway be- 
tween Cora and Setia, originally belonged to 
the Latin and subsequently to the Volscian 
League (Dionys. v. 61, vii. 18). As early as 
B.C. 492 the Romans founded a colony at Norba. 
In the Punic wars it was faithful to Rome. 
It espoused the cause of Marius in the Civil 
war, and was destroyed by fire by its own 
inhabitants, when it was taken by one of Sulla’s 
generals. (Liy. ii. 34, xxvii. 10; App. B. C. 
i. 94.) There are still remains of polygonal 
walls, and a subterraneous passage at Norma. 
—2. Surnamed Caesaréa or Caesariana 
(Cacere), » Roman colony in Lusitania on 
the left bank of the Tagus, NW. of Augusta 
Emerita. The bridge built by order of Trajan 
over the Tagus at this place is still extant. It 
is 600 feet long by twenty-eight wide, and con- 
tains six arches. (Ptol. ii. 5,8; Plin. iy. 117.) 
—3. (Conversano), in Apulia, between Barium 
and Tarentum. 

Norbanus, C., tribune of the plebs, B.c. 95, 
when he accused Q. Servilius Caepio of 
majestas, but was himself accused of the same 
crime in the following year, on account of dis- 
turbances which took place at the trial of Caepio 
(Cic. de Or. ii. 48, 199, 200). In 90 or 89, 
Norbanus was praetor in Sicily during the 
Marsic war; and in the civil wars he espoused 
the Marian party.. He was consul in 83, when 
he was defeated by Sulla near Capua. In the 
following year, 82, he joined the consul Carbo in 
Cisalpine Gaul, but their united forces were 
entirely defeated by Metellus Pius. Norbanus 


escaped from Italy, and fled to Rhodes, where | 
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he put an end to his life, when his person was 
demanded by Sulla. (App. B. C. i. 82-91; Vell. 
Pat. ii.25; Plut. Sudl. 27.) 

Norbanus Flaccus. [F1accus.] 

Noréia (Nwphea: Newmarkt in Styria), the 
ancient capital of the Taurisci or Norici in 
Noricum, from which the whole country prob- 
ably derived its name. It was situated in the 
centre of Noricum, a little S. of the river 
Noarus, and on the road from Virunum to 
Ovilava. It is celebrated as the place where 
Carbo was defeated by the Cimbri, B.c, 113. 
It was besieged by the Boii in the time of 
Julius Caesar. (Caes. B. G.i. 5; Strab. p. 214.) 

Noricum (7.e. Noricum Regnum), a Roman 
province S. of the Danube, was bounded on the 
N. by the Danube, on the W. by Raetia and 
Vindelicia, on the E. by Pannonia, and on the 
S. by Pannonia and Italy. It was separated 
from Raetia and Vindelicia by the river Aenus 
(Inn), from Pannonia and the E. by M. Cetius, 
and from Pannonia and Italy on the 8. by the 
river Savus, and the Alpes Carnicae. It thus 
corresponds to the greater part of Styria and 
Carinthia, and a part of Austria, Bavaria, and 
Salzburg. Noricum was a mountainous coun- 
try, for it was not only surrounded on the 
S. and EH. by mountains, but a continuation of 
the Raetian Alps, sometimes called ALPES 
Norican (in the neighbourhood of Salzburg), 
ran right through the province. In those 
mountains a large quantity of excellent iron 
was found; and the Noric swords were cele- 
brated in antiquity. Gold also is said to have 
been found in the mountains in ancient times, | 
(Hor. Od. i. 16, 9, Hpod. xvii. 71; Mart. iv. 55 : 
Ov. Met. xiv. 711; Strab. pp. 208, 214.) The’ 
dominant race in the country were Celts, | 
divided into several tribes, of which the 
Taurisci, also called Norici, after their capital 
Noreia, were the most important. The bulk of 
the population was Illyrian, subordinate to the 
Celtic tribes; the whole country was styled a 
kingdom, and the name Noricum Regnum was 
retained after its conquest by the Romans (C. I. 
L. iii. 4828). They were conquered by the 
Romans B.C. 16 (Dio Cass. liv. 20), after the 
subjugation of Raetia by Tiberius and Drusus, 
and their country was formed into a Roman 
province. In the later division of the Roman 
empire into smaller provinces, Noricum’ was 
formed into two provinces, N. Ripense, along 
the bank of the Danube, and N. Mediterra- 
newm, separated from the former by the moun- 
tains which divide Austria and Styria: they 
both belonged to the diocese of Ilyricum and 
the prefecture of Italy. The Roman colonies 
and chief towns were Virunum and Ovyilava: 
other important places were Celeia, Jovayum 
and Lauriacum. 

Nortia or Nurtia, an Etruscan divinity of 
Fortune, worshipped at Volsinii, where a nail 
was driven every year into the wall of her tem- 
ple, for the purpose of marking the number of 
years (liv. vii. 3; Juv. x. 74). 

Nossis, a Greek poetess, of Locri in Italy, 
lived about B.c. 810, and is the author of twelve 
epigrams in the Greek Anthology. 

Notus. [Vzenrt.] 

Novaria (Novarensis: Novara), a town in 
Gallia Transpadana, situated ona river of the 
same name (Gogna), subsequently a Roman 
municipium (Ptol. iii. 1,3; Tac. Hest. i. 70). 

apie earn or Novensides Dii, [InpicErzs, 
p. 442. 

Novesium (Newss), a fortified town of the 
Ubii on the Rhine, and on the road leading 
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from Colonia Agrippina (Cologne) to Castra 
Vetera (Xanten). The fortifications were re- 
stored by Julian, in 4.D. 359. (Amm. Marc. xxvii.) 

Noviodinum, a name given to many Celtic 
places from their being situated on a hill (dwn). 
1. (Nowan), a town of the Bituriges Cubi in 
Gallia Aquitanica, EH. of their capital, Avaricum. 
(Caes. B. G. vii. 12.)—2. (Nevers), a town of 
the Aedui in Gallia Lugdunensis, on the road 
from Augustodunum to Lutetia, and at the 
confluence of the Niveris and the Liger, whence 
‘it was subsequently called Nevirnum, and thus 
acquired its modern name (Caes..B. G. vii. 55). 

. A town of the Suessones in Gallia Belgica, 
probably the same as Augusta Suessonum. 
{Aueusta, No. 6.)—4. (Nion), a town of the 
‘Helvetii in Gallia Belgica, on the N. bank of 
the Lacus Lemanus, was made a Roman colony 
by Julius Caesar, B.c. 45, under the name of 
Colonia Equestris [p. 391, b.}—5. (Isaczz), a 
fortress in Moesia Inferior on the Danube, near 
which Valens built his bridge of boats across 
the Danube in his campaign against the Goths. 

Noviomagus. 1. (Castelnau de Médoc), a 
town of the Bituriges Vivisci in Gallia Aqui- 
tanica, NW. of Burdigala (Ptol. ii. 7, 8).—2. 
(Lisieux), a town of the Lexovim (Ptol. ii. 8, 
2).—3. (Spires), the capital of the Nemetes. 
[Nemeres.|—4, (Newmagen), a town of the 
Treviri in Gallia Belgica on the Mosella.—d, 
(Ni Late fae a town of the Batavi. 

Novius, Q., a writer of Atellane plays, a con- 
temporary of the dictator Sulla (Macrob. i. 
10; Gell. xv. 18). 

Novum Comum. [Comum.] 

Nox. [Nyx.] 

Niiba Palus (NodBa Aluyn), a lake in Cen- 
tral Africa, receiving the great river Gir, 
according to Ptolemy (iv. 6, 14). 

Nubae, Nubaei (NovBa:, NovBator), an African 
people, situated on the W.side of the Nile, S. 
of Meroé—that is, in the N. central part of 
Nubia; the Nubae were governed by princes 


of their own, independent of Meroé. By the 


reign of Diocletian they had advanced north- 
wards as far as the frontier of Egypt. (Strab. 
pp. 786, 819; Ptol. iv.-7, 80.) 
___Niceria (Nucerinus). 1. (Nocera), surnamed 
_ Alfaterna, probably from an Oscan tribe of 
_ which Nuceria was the chief town, a town in 
Campania on the Sarnus (Sarno), and on the 
Via Appia, SE. of Nola, and nine (Roman) 


Coin of Nuceria Alfaterna in Campania, about 280 B.C. 


Obv., head with ram’s horn; name of town in Oscan 
ere rev., one of the Dioscuri standing beside his 
corse, 


miles from the coast, was taken by the Romans 
_in the Samnite wars, and was again taken by 
Hannibal after the battle of Cannae, when it 
_ was burnt to the ground (Diod. xix. 65; Strab. 
_ —p. 247; Liv. xxiii. 15, xxvii. 8). It was subse- 
_ quently rebuilt, and both Augustus and Nero 
planted here colonies of veterans (Tac. Ann. 
_ ‘xiii. 81).—2. Surnamed Camellaria (Nocera), a 
_ town in the interior of Umbria, on the Via Fla- 

minia (Strab. p. 227).—3. (Luzzara), a small 
_town in Gallia Cispadana on the Po, NE. of 
 Brixellum (Ptol. iii, 1, 46)—4. A town of 


* 
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Bruttium, whose coins have a Greek inscrip- 
tion. Its site is fixed by the modern Nocera. 

Nuithones, a people of Germany, dwelling 
on the right bank of the Albis (Hlbe), SW. of 
the Saxones, and N. of the Langobardi, in the 
modern Mecklenburg (Tac. Germ. 40.) 

Nima, Marcius. 1. A friend of Numa 
Pompilius, whom he is said to have accompanied 
to Rome, where Numa made him the first Pon- 
tifex Maximus. Marcius aspired to the kingly 
dignity on the death of Pompilius, and he 
starved himself to death on the election of 
Tullus Hostilius. (Plut. Nwm. 5; Liv. i. 20.) 
His name combines the two names of Numa 
and Ancus Marcius, and belongs to the tradi- 
tions of the origin of the Roman religious rites. 
—2. Son of the preceding, is said to have mar- 
ried Pompilia, the daughter of Numa Pom- 
pilius, and to have become by her the father of 
Ancus Marcius. Numa Marcius was appomted 
by Tullus Hostilius praefectus urbi. (Plut. 
Num. 21, Coriol. 1; Tac. Ann. vi. 17.) 

Nima, Pompilius, the second king of Rome, 
who belongs to legend, and not to history. He 
was a native of Cures in the Sabine country, 
and was elected king one year after the death 
of Romulus, when the people became tired of 
the interregnum of the senate. He was re- 
nowned for his wisdom and his piety: and it 
was generally believed that he had derived his 
knowledge from Pythagoras. His reign was 
long and peaceful, and he devoted his chief 
care to the establishment of religion among his 
rude subjects. He was instructed by the Ca- 
mena Egeria, who visited him in a grove near 
Rome. [Ecrrra.}] He was revered by the 
Romans as the author of their whole religious 
worship. It was he who first appointed the 
pontiffs, the augurs, the flamens, the virgins of 
Vesta, and the Salii. He founded the temple 
of Janus, which remained always shut during his 
reign. Thelength of his reign is stated differently. 
Livy makes it forty-three years; Polybius and 
Cicero, thirty-nine years. The sacred books of 
Numa, in which he prescribed all the religious 
rites and ceremonies, were said to have been 
buried near him in a separate tomb, and to have 
been discovered by accident, 500 years after- 
wards, in B.c. 181. They were carried to the city- 
praetor Petilius, and were found to consist of 
twelve or seyen books in Latin on religious 
ordinances, and the same number of books in 
Greek on philosophy: the latter were burnt on 
the command of the senate, but the former 
were carefully preserved. (Plut. Nwma; Liv. 
i. 18-21; Cic. de Rep. ii. 18-15; Dionys. ii. 58; 
Val. Max. i. 1,12.) The story of the discovery 
of these books is evidently false; and the 
books which were ascribed to Numa, and which 
were extant at a later time, were evidently 
nothing more than works containing an account 
of the ceremonial of the Roman religion. The 
story of the reign of Numa himself arose from 
the desire to, ascribe the foundation of the 
Roman religion to a sacerdotal monarch, and 
Ancus was introduced to supply the military 
events belonging to the same period and to 
make Numa, the religious founder, an entirely 
peaceful king. 

Nimana (Umana), a town in Picenum, on 
the road leading from Ancona to Aternum, 
founded by the Siculi, and subsequently # 
municipium (Ptol. iii. 1, 21; Sil. It. viii. 431), 

Nimantia (Numantinus: Guarray), the 
capital of the Pelendones, in Hispania Tarraco- 
nensis, and the most important town in all Celti- 
beria, was situated near the sources of the 
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Durius, on a small tributary of this river, and 
on the road leading from Asturica to Caesar- 
augusta (Plin, iii. 26; Strab. p. 162). It was 
strongly fortified by nature, being built on a 
steep and precipitous, though not lofty, hill, and 
accessible by only one path, which was defended 
by ditches and palisades. It was twenty-four 
stadia in circumference, but was not surrounded 
by regular walls, which the natural strength of 
its position rendered unnecessary. It was long 
the head-quarters of the Celtiberians in their 
wars with the Romans; and its protracted siege 
and final destruction by Scipio Africanus the 
younger (B.C. 188) is one of the most memorable 
events in the early history of Spain.. (App. 
Hisp. 48-98; Eutrop. iv. 17; cf. Cie, Off. 1.11.) 

Numénius (Novufvios), of Apamea in Syria, a 
Pythagoreo-Platonic philosopher, about 150 
A.D., who was highly esteemed by Plotinus and 
his school, as well as by Origen. His object 
was to trace the doctrines of Plato up to Pytha- 
goras, and at the same time to show that they 
were not at variance with the dogmas and mys- 
teries of the Brahmins, Jews, Magi, and Egyp- 
tians. Considerable fragments of his works 
have been preserved by Eusebius, in his Prae- 
paratio Hvangelica. 

Numerianus, M. Aurélius, the younger of the 
two sons of the emperor Carus, who accompanied 
his father in the expedition against the Persians, 
A.D. 288. After the death of his father, which 
happened in the same year, Numerianus was 
acknowledged as joint emperor with his brother 
Carinus. The army, alarmed by the fate of 
Carus, who was struck dead by lightning, com- 
pelled Numerianus to retreat towards Europe. 
During the greater part of the march, which 
lasted for eight months, he was supposed to be 
confined to his litter by an affection of the eyes; 
but the suspicions of the soldiers having become 
excited, they forced their way into the imperial 
tent, and discovered the dead body of their 
prince (Vopis. Numer.; Kutrop. ix. 12; Zonar. 
xii. 80). Arrius Aper, praefect of the praeto- 
rians, and father-in-law of the deceased, was 
arraigned of the murder in a military council, 
held at Chalcedon, and, without being permitted 
to speak in his own defence, was stabbed to the 
heart by Diocletian, whom the troops had already 
proclaimed emperor. [DrocLETIANUvs.] 

Nimicius or Nimicus (Rio Torto), a small 
river in Latium flowing into the’'Tyrrhene sea 
between Laviniumand Ardea. It was connected 
in legends with the deaths both of Aeneas and 
of Anna, and with the worship of Jupiter In- 
diges [see pp. 25, a; 72, a; 442, b]. 

Numidia (Novuidla, 7 Nouadiaand Nowadikh : 
Nouds, Numida, pl. Nouddes or Nouddes Alves, 
Numidae: Algier), a country of N. Africa, which, 
in its original extent, was divided from Maure- 
tania on the W. by the river Malva or Moluc- 
hath (Wed Muluya), and on the EK, from the 
territory of Carthage (aft. the Roman province 
of Africa) by the river Tusca; its N. boundary 
was the Mediterranean, and on the S. it extended 
indefinitely towards the chain of the Great Atlas 
and the country of the Gaetuli (App. Pun. 106 ; 
Sall. Jug. 19, 92). . Intersected by the chain of 
the Lesser Atlas, and watered by the streams 
running down from it, it abounded in fine pas- 
tures, which were early taken possession of by 
wandering tribes of Asiatic origin, who from 
their occupation as herdsmen were called by the 
Greeks, here as elsewhere, Nouddes, and this 
name was perpetuated in that of the country. 
A sufficient account of these tribes, and of their 
connexion with their neighbours on the W., is 
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given under Mauretania. The fertility of the 
country, inviting to agriculture, gradually gave. 
a somewhat more settled character to the people; 
and at their first appearance in Roman history 
we find their two great tribes, the Massylians 
and the Massaesylians, forming two monarchies, 
which were united into one under Masinissa, 
B.c. 201. (For the historical details, see Mast- 
nissa). On Masinissa’s death in 148, his king- 
dom was divided, by his dying directions, be- 
tween his three sons, Micipsa, Mastanabal, and 
Gulussa; but it was soon reunited under 
Micrpsa, in consequence of the death of both 
his brothers. His death, in 118, was speedily 
followed by the usurpation of Jugurtha, an ac- 
count of which and of the ensuing war with the 
Romans is given under JucurTHA. On the 
defeat of Jugurtha in 106, the country became 
virtually subject to the Romans, but they per- 
mitted the family of Masinissa to govern it with 
the royal title (see Hrempsan, No. 2; Jus, 
No. 1), until 3. c. 46, when Juba, who had es- 
poused the cause of Pompey in the civil wars, 
was defeated and dethroned by Julius Caesar, 
and Numidia was made a Roman proyince. 
(Bell. Afr. 97; Dio Cass. xliii. 9; App. B. C. ii. 
100.) In z.c. 30 Augustus restored Juba II. to 
his father’s kingdom of Numidia; but in B, c. 
25 he exchanged it for Mauretania, and Numidia 
was then contracted so as to retain only that 
part of the ancient Numidia which lay to the E. 
of the river Ampsaga and to extend as far as 
the borders of Cyrenaica, (Plin. v. 22; Ptol. iy. 
2, 1; Strab. p. 840.) It was again diminished 
by near a half, under Claudius (see Maurn- 
TANIA) ; and henceforth, until the Arab conquest, 
the senatorial province of Numidia denotes the 
district between the river Ampsaga on the W. 
and the Tusca on the E.; its capital was Cirta 
(Constantineh). [ArrRtca, p. 82,a.] The country, 
in its later restricted limits, is often distinguished 
by the name of New Numidia or Numidia Pro- 
per. The Numidians furnished the best light 
cavalry to the armies, first of Carthage, and 
afterwards of Rome. 

Numidicus Sinus (Novyidicds xéaAros: Bay 
of Storah), the great gulf E. of Pr, Tretum 
(Seven Capes), on the N. of Numidia. 

Numistro (Numistranus), a town in Lucania 
near Apulia (Liv. xxvii. 2; Ptol. iii. 1, 74). 

Nimitor. [Romuxuvs.] 

Nursia (Nursinus: Norcia), a town in the 
N. of the land of the Sabines, situated near the 
sources of the Nar and amidst the Apennines, 
whence it is called by Virgil (Aen. vii. 716) fri- 
gida Nursia (cf. Sil. It. viii. 417). It was the 
birthplace of Sertorius and of the mother of 
Vespasian (Suet. Vesp.1; Plut. Sert. 2). 

Nyctéis (Nu«ryis), that is, Antiope, daughter 
of Nycteus, and mother of Amphion and Zethus. 
[AntriopE; Nycrsvs.] 

Nycteus (Nu«revs), son of Hyrieus by the 
nymph Clonia, and husband of Polyxo, by whom 
he became the father of Antiope; though, ac- 
cording to some, Antiope was the daughter of 
the river-god Asopus (Od. xi. 259; Apollod. 
iii. 10,1; Ant. Lib. 25). Amntiope was carried 
off by Epopeus, king of Sicyon; whereupon 
Nycteus, who governed Thebes, as the guardian 
of Labdacus, invaded Sicyon with a Theban 
army. Nycteus was defeated, and being severely 
wounded, he was carried back to Thebes, where, 
before his death, he appointed his brother Lycus 
guardian of Labdacus, and at the same time re- 
quired him to take vengeance on Epopeus. 
(Paus. ii. 6,2; Hyg. Fab. 7; Lycus.) 

Nyctiméné, daughter .of Epopeus, king of 
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Lesbos, or, according to some, of Nycteus. 
Pursued and dishonoured by her father, she 
concealed herself in the shade of forests, where 
she was metamorphosed by Athene into an owl. 
(Ov. Met. ii. 590; Hyg. Fab. 204.) 

‘Nymphae (Nvuda:). The worship of the 
Nymphs was handed down among the most pri- 
mitive beliefs of the Greeks and Romans, and 
is illustrated by similar superstitions in almost 
every nation. The early Greeks and Romans, 
like other nations in an early stage of civilisa- 
tion, saw in all the phenomena of ordinary na- 
ture some manifestation of the deity: springs, 
rivers, grottoes, trees, and mountains, all seemed 
to them fraught with life; and all were only the 
visible embodiments of so many divine agents. 
Over these salutary and beneficent powers of 
nature watched so many divinities. But the 
conception of the nymphs (though, as divine, 
they are often called Oeaf: Il. xxiv. 616) differed 
from that of the great ‘Nature’ deities in being 
strictly localised: each spring had its own 
nymph, or company of nymphs, who could give 
or refuse the fertilising stream—who might irri- 
gate the land or destroy it by a flood. This 
belief clearly belongs to an earlier stage than 
the conception of deities with wide provinces 
and varied functions, but it was firmly rooted 
in local traditions, and lasted on beside the later 
mythology, or in some cases was absorbed into 
it, so that the newer great deity assumed the 
character of the nymph of the spot, who there- 
upon was represented in myth as a friend or 
attendant of the goddess by whom she was 
superseded. Homer speaks of them as deities 
admitted to Olympus (JJ. xx. 8), but it is only 
on a special occasion when every divine being 
is called to the council. In.the Odyssey (vi. 
123, ix. 154, xii. 218, xiii. 356, xvii. 240) they are 
the deities of special hills or fountains, honoured 
in their own abode; and so Hesiod expresses 
the old belief in nymphs as guarding the 
powers of nature when he calls them the child- 
ren of the earth (Zh. 1380, 187). When in 
Homer they are called ‘children of Zeus’ 
(kodpa Aids: Il. vi. 420, Od, xiii. 356), it is clear 
that nothing more definite is meant than that 
they partook of the divine nature. Already in 
Homer Artemis (who has to do with woods and 
streams, having herself, as the Arcadian Artemis, 
been partly developed from Arcadian stories of 
nymphs) is the deity who is specially attended 
by nymphs, now her subordinates, or com- 
panions in the dance (Od. vi. 105), just as at a 
later time Dionysus as god of trees has his at- 
tendant nymphs. While it is true that every 
hill and every tree might have its nymph as well 
as every spring, yet the water nymphs were 
those who were most regarded, and who had 
‘more distinctive personality, inasmuch as the 
scarcity or abundance of water was more im- 
ortant than anything else in nature to the 
erdsmen and agriculturists. Nymphs may, 
however, be classed under various heads, ac- 
cording to the different parts of nature of which 
they are the representatives. 1. Nymphs of 
| the watery element, To these belong first the 
‘nymphs of the ocean, Oceanides (Oreaviva, 
7Oxeavldes, vdudat Grau), who were regarded as 
the daughters of Oceanus (Hes. Th. 346, 364; 
Aesch. Pr. 136; Soph. Phil. 1470); and next 
‘the nymphs of the Mediterranean or inner sea. 
{Nerrrwrs.] The rivers were represented by 
the Potameides (Morapnides), who, as local 
‘divinities, were named after their rivers, as 
Acheloides, Anigrides, Ismenides, Amnisiades, 
Pactolides (Ap. Rh. 1219; Verg., Aen. viii. 70; 
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Oy. Met: vi. 16; Paus. i.31,v.5). The nymphs 
of fresh water, whether of rivers, lakes, brooks, 
or springs, were also designated by the general 
name Naiades (Nnides), though they had, in 
addition, specific names (Kpyvatoi, Tnyata, 
‘EActovduot, Auyuwarides, or Ayddes). (Od. 
xvii. 246; Theocr. vy. 17.) Even the rivers of 
the lower regions were described as haying their 
nymphs; hence we read of Nymphae infernae 
paludis and Avernales (Ov. Met. v. 240, Fast. 
ii. 610). Many of these nymphs presided over 
waters or springs which were believed to inspire 
those who drank of them. The nymphs them- 
selves were therefore thought to be endowed 
with prophetic power, and to inspire men with 
the same, and to confer upon them the gift of . 
poetry.. (Cammnaz.] There was a belief among 
Greeks and Romans (analogous to much that 
appears in popular stories everywhere about 
water-fairies) that the mortal who saw the 
nymph was bereft of his senses: hence the ex- 
pression vuypdAnmros=frenzied, and in Latin 
lymphatus or lymphaticus, the names Lym- 
phae and Nymphae being originally the same 
and used interchangeably (Hor. Sat. i. 5, 97; 
Varr. LZ. ZL. vii. 87; C. I. DL. v. 8106).—2. 
Nymphs of mountains and grottoes, called 
Oreades (Opeiddes, "Opodeuviddes), but some- 
times also by names derived from the particular 
mountains they inhabited (e.g. Kidapwvides, 
TinArddes, Kopvxia). (Od. ix. 154; Theocr. vii. 
137; Verg. Aen. i. 168, 500; Paus. ix. 3, x. 82; 
Ap. Bh. i, 550.)—8, Nymphs of forests, groves, 
and glens, were believed sometimes to appear 
to and frighten solitary travellers. They are 
designated by the names “AAonldes, “YAnwpol, 
AiAwriddes, and Naraiu.—4. Nymphs of trees, 
were believed to die together with the trees 
which had been their abode, and with which 
they had come intoexistence. They were called 
Dryades and Hamadryades (Apuddes, ‘Awa- 
dpuddes or *"Adpuades), from Spis (cf. MéAra, Hes, 
Th. 187). All these nymphs had their special 
haunts and abodes in watery glades, in groves, 
in caves and grottoes. Here sacrifices were 
offered of goats, lambs, milk, and oil, but never 
of wine. (Od. xvii. 240; Theocr. v. 12, 53, 139, 
140; Serv. ad Georg. iv. 880, ad Hel. v. 74.) 
From these local nymphs of springs and woods 
was developed another class with more definite 
history and personality, such as Circe and 
Calypso, who were divine in nature but differed 
from goddesses in being localised in some parti- 
cular place on the earth: a similar development 
was the conception of the nymph who presided 
over a particular town, e.g. Cyrene. It may be 
observed that the viudn is sometimes called 
Oeds, though the @eds is never called viuon. 
Nymphs were in archaic art represented (as 
were all goddesses) fully clothed; but as art 
progressed it was customary to show them less 
and less clothed and at last wholly naked. 
They appear as companions or attendants of 
country deities, such as Pan; often also with 
Hermes, as a favourite deity of herdsmen; or 
with Artemis, the goddess of woods and hills; 
or in their prophetic character with Apollo. 
Nymphaeum (Nupdaiov, ie. Nymphs’ 
abode). 1. A mountain by the river Aous, near 
Apollonia, in Ilyricum.—2. A port and pro- 
montory on the coast of Ilyricum, three Roman 
miles from Lissus (Caes. B. C. iii..26).—3. (C. 
Ghiorgt), the SW. promontory of Acte or Athos, 
in Chalcidice—4. A seaport town of the 
Chersonesus: Taurica (Crimea) on the Cim- 
merian Bosporus, 25 stadia (24 geographical 
miles) from Panticapaeum (Strab. p. 309; App.. 
RRQ 
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Mithr. 106; Ptol. iii. 6, 8)—5. A place on the 
coast of Bithynia, thirty stadia (three geogra- 
phical miles) W. of the mouth of the river 
Oxines.—6. A place in Cilicia, between Celen- 
deris and Soloé. ; 

Nymphaeus (Nvydaos). 1. (Ninfa or 
Nimpa), a small river of Latium, falling into 
the sea above Astura; of some note as contri- 
buting to the formation of the Pomptine 
marshes (Plin. iii. 57). It now no longer 
reaches the sea, but falls into a little lake, 
ealled Lago di Monaci.—2. Also called Nym- 
phius (Basilimfa), a small river of Sophene in 
Armenia, a tributary of the upper Tigris, flow- 
ing from N. to S. past Martyropolis, in the 
valley between M. Niphates and M, Masius 
(Amm. Mare. xviii. 9; Procop. B. P. i. 8, 21). 

Nymphidius Sabinus, commander of the 
praetorian troops, together with Tigellinus, 
attempted, on the death of Nero, a.D. 68, to seize 
the throne, but was murdered by the friends of 
Galba (Tac. Ann. xv. 72, Hist. i, 5, 25, 387; 
Plut. Galb. 8-15). 

Nymphis (Nvudis), son of Xenagoras, a 
native of the Pontic Heraclea, lived about B.c. 
250, and wrote a work on Alexander and his 
successors, in twenty-four books, and a history 
of Heraclea in thirteen books (Suid. s. v.). 

Nymphodorus (Nuupddwpos). 1. Anative of 
Abdera and brother-in-law of Srrauczs,, king of 
Thrace: the Athenians made him their pro- 
xenus in 481, and he negotiated a reconcili- 
ation between them and Perdiccas (Hdt. vii. 
187; Thuc. i. 29).—2. A Greek historian of 
Amphipolis, of uncertain date, the author of a 
work on the Laws or Customs of Asia (Néuipa 
*Actas).—3, Of Syracuse, likewise a historian, 
lived about the time of Philip and Alexander 
the Great. He wrote a Periplus of Asia, and a 
work on Sicily (Athen. pp. 19, 265). 

Nysa (Nvoa), was the name of the mountain 
on which Dionysus was supposed to have been 
nursed by the nymphs [see p. 294, a]. Hence 
the name was applied to several hills or towns 
where early culture ofthe vine gave rise to 
local traditions of the childhood of the wine- 
god; or, conversely, the stories may have become 
attached to places which bore the same name 
as a Mount Nysa connected with the worship of 
Dionysus. It is, however, noticeable that most 
of the places of this name are supposed to have 
been early homes of the vine. Among the 
places so named whose position can be fairly 
determined are the following:—l. (Sultan- 
Hisar), a town in Caria, on the southern slope of 
Mount Messogis (which was famed for iste), on 
a small stream which falls into the Maeander 
from the north (Strab. p. 650). It was said to 
have been formerly called Athymbra and to 
have taken its name from Nysa one of the 
wives of Antiochus (Steph. Byz. s.-v. Avridxeia) ; 
but that may be only a later attempt to 
account for the name.—2. A mountain and 
town in Thrace, which is the Nysa connected 
with Dionysus in the Iliad (vi. 1833 cf. Plin. 
iv. 86; see p. 295, a).—8. A village on the slopes 
of Helicon, in Boeotia (Strab. p. 405).—4 A 
mountain and town in India, connected in 
myth with the journeys of Dionysus (p. 294), 
and in reality with the earliest culture of the 
vine (Arr. An. v. 1, 2, vi. 2,3; Strab. p. 687). 
—5. A town in Aethiopia near Meroé. The 
Homeric hymn xxxiy. speaks of Dionysus as 
being reared on a mountain in the uttermost 
parts of Phoenicia (i.e. far south), near the 
river Aegyptus. Herodotus, following the same 
tradition, speaks of Dionysus being carried to 
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Nysa, beyond Egypt, in the cinnamon country 
(prob. Somaliland), and there, he says, were 
festivals of Dionysus (Hdt. iii. 97, 111). 

‘Nysaeus, Nysius, Nyseus, or Nysigéna, a 
surname of Dionysus, derived from Nysa, a 
mountain or city (see above) where the god 
was said to have been brought up by nymphs. 

Nyseides or Nysiades, the nymphs of Nysa, 
who are said to have reared Dionysus, and 
whose names are Cisseis, Nysa, Erato, Eriphia, 
Bromia, and Polyhymno (Ov. Met. iii. 814, 
Fast. iii. 769; Apollod. iii. 4, 3). 

Nyssa (Nvooa), a city of Cappadocia, on the 
W. side of the Halys, not far from the river, on 
the road from Parnassus to Mazara. It was the 
bishopric of Gregory of Nyssa. (Ptol. vy. 7, 8.) 

Nyx (Nvé), called Nox by the Romans, was a 
partial personification of Night, in which 
much of the abstract idea still remained and 
the allegory was to a great extent recognised as 
such. Homer calls her the subduer of gods and 
men, and relates that Zeus himself stood in awe 
of her (Zl. xiv. 259), In the ancient cosmo- 
gonies Night is one of the very first created 
beings, for she is described as the daughter of 
Chaos, and the sister of Erebus, by whom she 
became the mother of Aether and Hemera. 
She is further said to have given birth, without 
a husband, to Moros, the Keres, Thanatos, 
Hypnos, Dreams, Momus, Oizys, the Hespe- 
rides, Moerae, Nemesis, and similar beings 
(Hes. Th. 128, 211, 748; cf. Aesch. Hum. 821). 
In the later poets Night is sometimes described 
as a winged goddess, and sometimes as ridin 
in a chariot, covered with a dark garment an 
and accompanied by the stars in her course. 
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Oanus (“Navos: Frascolari), a river on the S. 
coast of Sicily, near Camarina (Pind. Ol. v. 25). 

Oarus (“Oapos), a considerable river men- 
tioned by Herodotus as rising in the country of 
the Thyssagetae, and falling into the Palus 
Maeotis (Sea of Azov) HE. of the Tanais (Don) | 
(Hdt. iv. 123), As there is no river which very 
well answers this description, Herodotus prob- 
ably refers to one of the EK. tributaries of the 
Don, such as the Salor the Manyteh. 

Oasis (“Oacis, Avacis, and in later writers 
“Qaots) isthe Greek form of an Egyptian word 
Uah, an inhabited place, which was used to 
denote an island in the sea of sand of the 
great Libyan Desert: the word has been 
adopted into our language. The Oases are 
depressions in the great table-land of Libya, 
preserved from the inroad of the shifting 
sands by steep hills of limestone round them, 
and watered by springs, which make them 
fertile and habitable. With the substitution of 
these springs for the Nile, they closely resemble 
that greater depression in the Libyan table- 
land, the valley of Egypt. The chief specific 
applications of the word by the ancient writers 
are to the two Oases on the W. of Egypt, which 
were taken possession of by the Egyptians at 
an early period.—1. Oasis Minor, the Lesser or 
Second Oasis (“Oacts Mixpd, or 7 devrépa: Uah 
el-Bahariye), lay W. of Oxyrynchus, and a 
good day’s journey from the SW. end of the 
lake Moeris. It was reckoned as belonging to 
the Heptanomis, or Middle Egypt; and formed 
a separate Nomos. (Ptol. iv. 5, 87; Strab. p. 
814.)—2. Oasis Major, the Greater, Upper, or 
First Oasis ("O. ueydAn, ) mpdérn, 7 avw O., 
and, in Herodotus, méAis “Oacis and vijcos 
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Maxdpwr, Uah el-Dakhel), is described by 
Strabo as seven days’ journey W. of Abydos, 
which applies to its N. end, as it extends over 
more than 14° of latitude. It belonged to 
Upper Egypt, and, like the other, formed a 
distinct nome: these two nomes are mentioned 
together as ‘Duo Oasitae’ (af dUo’Oactra:) (Hat. 
iii. 26,iv. 152; Strab./. c.; Plin. v. 50). When 
the ancient writers use the word Oasis alone, 
the Greater Oasis must generally be under- 
stood. This Oasis contains considerable ruins 
of the ancient Egyptian and Roman periods. It 
is about level with the valley of the Nile; the 
Lesser is about 200 feet higher than the Nile, in 
nearly the same latitude.—3, A still more cele- 
brated Oasis than either of these was that called 
Ammon, Hammon, Ammonium, Hammonis 
Oraculum, from its being a chief seat of the 
worship and oracle of the god Ammon. It was 
called by the Arabs in the middle ages Santa- 
riah, and now Stwah. It is about six miles 
long, and three wide: its chief town, Siwah, is 
in 29° 12’ N, lat., and 26° 17’ E. long.: its 
distance from Cairo is twelve days, and from 
the N. coast about 160 statute miles: the 
ancients reckoned it twelve days from Mem- 
phis, and five days from Paraetonium on the N. 
coast. It was inhabited by various Libyan 
tribes, but the ruling people were a race 
kindred to the Aethiopians above Egypt, who, 
at a period of unknown antiquity, had intro- 
duced, probably from Meroé, the worship of 

Ammon: the government was monarchical. 

The Ammonians do not appear to have been 

subject to the old Egyptian monarchy. Cam- 

byses, after conquering Egypt in B.c. 525, sent 
an army against them, which was overwhelmed 
. by the sands of the Desert. In B.c. 331, 

Alexander the Great visited the oracle, which 

hailed him as the son of Zeus Ammon (Arrian. 

An, iii. 4; Curt. iv. 33). The oracle was also 

visited by Cato of Utica. Under the Ptolemies 

and the Romans, it was subject to Egypt, and 
formed part of the Nomos Libya. The most 
remarkable objects in the Oasis, besides the 
temple of Ammon, were the palace of the 
ancient kings, abundant springs of salt water 

(as well as fresh) from which salt was made, 
and a well, called Fons Solis, the water of 
_ which was cold at noon, and warm in the 

morning and evening. Ruins of the temple of 

Ammon are still standing at Stwah. 

Oaxes. [Oaxus.] 

Oaxus (“Oatos: *Odttos), called Axus (“Afos) 
by Herodotus, a town in the interior of Crete 
on the river Oaxes (which flows into the sea in 
the centre of the N. coast of Crete) and near 
Eleutherna, is said to have derived its name 
from Oaxes or Oaxus, who was, according to 

- some accounts, a son of Acacallis, the daughter 
of Minos, and, according to others, a son of 

Apollo by Anchiale (Hat. iv. 154; Verg. Hel. i. 
_ 66; Serv. ad loc.). 

Obila (Avila), a town of the Vettones in 
Hispania Tarraconensis (Ptol. ii. 5, 9). 

Oblividnis Flumen. [Lmaza.] 

Obrimas (Koja-Chai or Sandukli Chaz); an 
E. tributary of the Maeander, in Phrygia (Liv. 
xxxvili. 15; Plin. v. 106). 

Obringa (Opiyxas), a W. tributary of the 
Rhine, forming, according to Ptol. ii. 10, 17, the 
boundary between Germania Superior and 
Inferior. It is probably the small river Ahr, 
which joins the Rhine near Remagen, between 

Bonn and Andernach. 

Obséquens, Jilius, the name prefixed to a 
fragment entitled De Prodzgus or Prodigiorwm 
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Libdellus, containing a record of the phenomena 
classed by the Romans under the general 
designation of Prodigia or Ostenta. The 


| series extends in chronological order from the 


consulship of Scipio and Laelius, B.c. 190, to 
the consulship of Fabius and Aelius, B.c. 11. 
The materials, are derived from an abridgment 
of Livy, whose very words are frequently em- 
ployed. With regard to the compiler we know 
nothing. He probably wrote in the fourth cen- 
tury A.D.—Hditions by Scheffer, Amst. 1679, 
and by Oudendorp, Lugd. Bat. 1720. 

Obucola, Obuctla, or Obulciila (Monclova), 
a town in Hispania Baetica, on the road from 
Hispalis to Emerita and Corduba (Ptol. ii. 4 
4; Plin. iii. 12), 

Obulco (Porcwna), surnamed Pontificense, a 
Roman municipium in Hispania Baetica (Strab. 
pp. 141, 160; Ptol. ii. 4, 11). 

Ocaléa (ONkadrda, "Axadrén, also ’AndAesa, 
*AKaréa: *Axadreds), a town in Boeotia, between 
Haliartus and Alalcomenae, situated on a river 
of the same name falling into the lake Copais, 
at the foot of the mountain Tilphusion (ZI. ii. 
501; Hymn. Apoll. 242; Strab. p. 410). 

Oceanides. [NympHar. 

Océanus (Oxeavds), in the oldest Greek 
poets is the god of the water which was 
believed to surround the whole earth, and which 
was supposed to be the source of all the rivers 
and other waters of the world. In the Home- 
ric mythology Ocean is the father of all things, 
even of the gods (@e@y yéveois), and not only 
the source from which heaven and earth alike 
arose, and from which all streams were still 
derived, but also the bounding limit of every- 
thing (J7. xiv. 200, 246, 302; cf. Aristot. Met. 
A, p. 983), and he has his feminine counterpart, 
Tethys, who is the mother of all things. In 
Hesiod heis not, asin Homer, the primary source, 
but is the son of Heaven and Earth, the hus- 
band of Tethys, and the father of all the river- 
gods and water-nymphs of the whole earth 
(Th. 183, 337). Another difference in Hesiod 
is that, instead of all streams coming from 
Oceanus, and none flowing in, the Styx pours” - 
one-tenth of her water into the underworld, 
but nine-tenths into the ocean; yet Styx also 
is pictured as originally deriving her water 
from Ocean, since she is the chief of the 
daughters of Oceanus and Tethys (Hes. Th. 
861, 789). As to the physical idea attached by 
the early Greeks to the word, it seems that they 
regarded the earth as a flat circle, which was 
encompassed by a river perpetually flowing 
round it, and this 77ver was Oceanus. Out of 
and into this river the sun and the stars were 
supposed to rise and set ; and onits banks were 
the abodes of the dead (Od. x.508). Thecon- 
ception of Ocean as a stream appears in poetry 
long after Homer; but Herodotus rejects the 
idea (ii, 28, iv. 8). From this notion it natur- 
ally resulted that, as geographical knowledge 
advanced, the name was applied to the great 
outer waters of the earth, in contradistinction 
to the ier seas, and especially to the Atlantic, 
or the sea without the Pillars of Hercules (7 éw 
Oaddrra, Mare Exterius) as distinguished from 
the Mediterranean, or the sea within that limit 
(n évrés OddAarra, Mare Internum); and thus 
the Atlantic is often simply called Oceanus. 
The epithet Atlantic (7 ’AtAavrikh OdAacoa, 
Herod,, 6 °A. mévros, Eurip.; Atlanticum Mare) 
was applied to it from the mythical position of 
ATLAS being on its shores. The othe” great 
waters which were denoted by the same term 
are described under their specific names, 
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Océlis (“OxndA1s: Ghela), a harbour and 
emporium, at the SW. point of Arabia Felix, 
ab the entrance to the Red Sea (Ptol. i. 7, 4). 

Ocellus (“OxeAAos), a Lucanian, and a Pytha- 
gorean, who wrote a work Tep)-r7js rod TavTus 
gpicews (On the Nature of the Whole). Ed. 
by Mullach, 1846. - 

Océlum. 1. A townin the NE. of Lusitania 
between the Tagus and the Durius, whose 
inhabitants, the Ocelenses, also bore the name 
of Lancienses (Plin. iv. 118).—2. (Owlx), a 
town in the Cottian Alps, was the last place in 
Cisalpine Gaul before entering the territories of 
king Cottius (Caes. B.G. i. 10; Strab. p. 179). 
It is on the route over the pass of Mt. Geneyre, 
five miles from Scingomagus (Cesanne), and 
twelve from Brigantium (Briangon), on the 
Italian side of the pass.—3. A promontory in 
Britain, probably Spurn Head (Ptol. ii. 3, 6). 

Ocha ("Ox7), the highest mountain in Kuboea, 
in the S. of the island near Carystus, run- 
ning out into the promontory Caphareus. EKu- 
boea is said to have been once called Ocha. 
(Strab. pp. 445, 446.) 

Ochus, [Artaxerxes III.] 

Ochus (“Oxos,*Qxos: Tedjend), a great river 
of Central Asia, flowing from the N. side of the 
Paropamisus (Hindoo Koosh), according to 
Strabo, through Hyrcania, into the Caspian ; ac- 
cording to Pliny and Ptolemy, through Bactria, 
parallel with the Oxus (Strab. p. 509; Ptol. vi. 
11, 2; Plin. vi. 48; Amm. Mare. xxiii. 6). 

Ocilis (“OxtA:s), a town of the Celtiberi, pro- 
bably Ocana (App. Hisp. 47). 

Ocrictilum (Ocriculanus: nr. Ofricoli, Ru.), 
an important municipium in Umbria, situated 
on the Tiber near its confluence with the Nar, 
and on the Via Flaminia, leading from Rome 
to Narnia, &c. There are ruins of an aqueduct, 
an amphitheatre, and temples near the modern 
Otricolt. (Liv. ix. 41; xxii. 11; Strab. p. 226; 
Tac. Hist, iii. 78; Plin. Hp. vi. 25.) 

Ocrisia or Oclisia, mother of Servius Tullius. 
For details, see TULLIUS. 

Octavia. 1. Sister of the emperor Augustus, 
was married first to C. Marcellus, consul B.c. 
50, and subsequently, upon the death of the 
latter, to Antony, the triumyir, in 40. This 
marriage was regarded as the harbinger of a 
lasting peace. Augustus was warmly attached 
to his sister, and she possessed all the charms 
and virtues likely to secure a lasting influence 
over the mind of a husband. Her beauty was 
universally allowed to be superior to that of 
Cleopatra, and her virtue was such as to excite 
admiration in an age of growing licentiousness 
and corruption. For a time Antony seemed to 
forget Cleopatra; but he soon became tired of 
his virtuous wife, and upon his return to the 
East, he forbade her to follow him. When at 
length the war broke out between Antony and 
Augustus, Octavia was divorced by her hus- 
band; but instead of resenting the insults she 
had received from him, she brought up with 
care his children by Fulvia and Cleopatra. She 
died B.c. 11. (App. B.C. v. 64, 67, 98, 95, 188 ; 
Dio Cass. xlvii. 7, xlviii. 81, li. 15. liv. 35; Plut. 
Ant, 81-87.) Octavia had five children, three 
by Marcellus, a son and two daughters, and 
two by Antony, both daughters. Her son, M. 
Marcellus, was adopted by Augustus, and was 
destined to be his successor, but died in 28. 
[Mancruus, No. 9.] The descendants of her 
two daughters by Antonius successively ruled 
the Roman world. The elder of them married 
L. Domitius Ahenobarbus, and became the 
grandmother of the emperor Nero; the younger 
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Octavia, the sister of Augustus, and wife of M. Antonius, 

Obv., head of M. Antonius: M. ANTONIVS M.F. M. N. 
AVGVR. IMP. TER.; rev., head of Octavia: COS. 
DESIGN. ITER. ET TER. IIIVIR R. P. C. 
struck at Alexandria B.C. 36-84.) 
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emperor Caligula. [Anronra.|—2, The daughter 
of the emperor Claudius, by his third wife, Valeria 
Messallina, was born about a.p. 42. She was at 
first betrothed by Claudius to L. Silanus, who 
put an end to his life, as Agrippina had destined 
Octavia to be the wife of her son, afterwards 
the emperor Nero. She was married to Nero 
in A.D. 53, but was soon deserted by her young 
and profligate husband for Poppaea Sabina. 
After living with the latter as his mistress for 
some time, he resolved to recognise her as his 
legal wife; and accordingly he divorced Octa- 
via on the alleged ground of sterility, and then 
married Poppaea, A.D. 62. Shortly afterwards 
Octavia was falsely accused of adultery, and 
was banished to the little island of Pandataria, 
where she was put to death. Her untimely end 
excited general commiseration. Octavia is 
the heroine of a tragedy found among the 
works of Seneca. The author was more prob- 
ably Curiatius Maternus. [NexRro.] 


Octavia, the wife of Nero. 


Obv. head of Nero, laureate ;[N&PQ) KAAY, KAI, SERA. TEP. 
AY.; rev., head of Octavia, draped: OKTAOYIA ZEBAZT, 


L.A, (year 4=A.D. 57). (Struck at Alexandria.) 


Octavianus. [Aucustus.] 

Octavius. 1, Cn., surnamed Rufus, questor 
about B.c, 230, may be regarded as the founder 
of the family. The Octavii originally came 
from the Volscian town of Velitrae, where a 
street and an altar bore the name of Octavius. 
(Suet. Aug. 2.)—2. Cn., son of No. 1, plebeian 
aedile 206, and praetor 205, when he obtained 
Sardinia as his province. He was actively em- 
ployed during the remainder of the second 
Punic war, and he was present at the battle of 
Zama. (Liv. xxix. 86, xxx. 24, xxxi. 8; 11, 
xxxiy. 45, xxxvi. 16.)—3, Cn., son of No. 2, was 
praetor 168, and had the command of the fleet 
in the war against Perseus. He was consul 
165. In 162 he was one of the three ambassa- 
dors sent into Syria, but was assassinated at 
Laodicea, by a Greek of the name of Leptines, 
at the instigation, as was supposed, of Lysias, 
the guardian of the young king Antiochus V. 
A statue of Octavius was placed on the rostra 
at Rome, where it was in the time of Cicero. 
(Liv. xliv. 17-35, xly. 38; Pol. xxviii. 83,5; Vell. 
Pat. i. 9; Cic, Fin. i. 7.\—4. Cn., son of No. 8, 
consul 128.—5. M., perhaps younger son of 
No. 8, was the colleague of Tib, Gracchus in the 
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tribunate of the plebs, 133, when he opposed 
his tribunitian veto to the passing of the agra- 
rian law. He wasin consequence deposed from 
his office by Tib. Gracchus. (Plut. 776. Gracch. 
10.)—6. Cn., a supporter of the aristocratical 
party, was consul 87 with L. Cornelius Cinna. 
After Sulla’s departure: from Italy in order to 
carry on the war against Mithridates, a vehe- 
ment contest arose between the two consuls, 
which ended in the expulsion of Cinna from the 
city, and his being deprived of the consulship. 
Cinna soon afterwards returned at the head 
of a powerful army, accompanied by Marius. 
Rome was compelled to surrender, and Octa- 
vius was one of the first victims in the massa- 
eres that followed. His head was cut off and 
suspended on the rostra. (App. B.C. i. 64-71; 
Cic. Cat. ii, 10, N.D. ii. Bat. L., son of No. 
6, consul 75, died in 74, as proconsul of Cilicia, 
and was succeeded in the command of the pro- 
vince by L. Lucullus (Plut: Lucull. 6).—8. 
Cu., son of No. 7, consul 76.—9. M., son of No. 
8, was curule aedile 50, along with M. Caelius. 
On the breaking out of the Civil war in 49, Oc- 
tavius espoused the aristocratical party, and 
served as legate to M. Bibulus, who had the 
supreme command of the Pompeian fleet. 
After the battle of Pharsalia, Octavius sailed to 
Illyricum; but having been driven out of this 
country (47) by Caesar’s legates, he fled to 
Africa. He was present at the battle of Actium 
(81), when he commanded part of Antony’s 
fleet. (Caes. B.C, iii. 5; Dio Cass. xlii. 11; 
Plut. Ant. 65.)—10. ©., younger son of No. 1, 
and the ancestor of Augustus, remained a sim- 
ple Roman eques, without attempting to rise 
any higher in the state (Suet. Awg. 2).—11. 
C., son of No. 10, and great-grandfather of 
Augustus, lived in the time of the second Punic 
war, in which he served as tribune of the sol- 
diers. He was present at the battle of Cannae 
(216), and was one of the few who survived the 
engagement, (Frontin. Strat. iv. 5, 7; Suet. 
Aug. 2.)\—12, C., son of No, 11, and grandfather 
of Augustus, lived quietly at his villa at Velitrae, 
without aspiring to the dignities of the Roman 
state (Suet. Awg. 2, 4, 6).—13. C., son of No. 
12, and father of Augustus, was praetor 61, and 
in the following year succeeded C. Antoniusin 
the government of Macedonia, which he adminis- 
tered with equal integrity and energy. He 
returned to Italy in 59, and died the following 
year at Nola, in Campania, in the same room 
in which Augustus afterwards breathed his last. 
By his second wife Atia, Octavius had a daugh- 
ter and a son, the latter of whom was subse- 
quently the emperor Augustus. [Aucustus.] 
—14. L., a legate of Pompey in the war against 
the pirates, 67, was sent by Pompey into Crete 
to supersede Q. Metellus in the command of 
the island; but Metellus refused to surrender 
the command tohim, [Mrtrnuus, No. 16.] 

Octavius Balbus. [Baxsus.] 

Octodirus (Octodurensis: Martigny), a town 
of the Veragri in the country of the Helvetii, is 
situated at the point where the valley of the 
Drance joins the upper Rhone valley. Caesar 
put Galba there B. c. 56 to keep open for the 
traders the pass of the Great St. Bernard, the 
approach to which by the valley of the Drance 
is completely commanded by Martigny. Galba 
was attacked by the natives and forced to re- 
treat. (Caes. B. G. iii.1.) The ancient town, like 
the modern one, was divided by the Drance into 
two parts. The inhabitants had the Jus Latiw 
(Plin. iii. 185). Under Diocletian conjointly 
with Mowtters it was the chief town of the 
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division of the diocese Galliarwm which was 
called Alpes Graiae et Poeninae and was the 
residence of a praeses. 

Octogésa, a town of the Ilergetes in Hispania 
Tarraconensis, near the Iberus, probably S. of 
the Sicoris (Caes. B. C. i. 61). 

Octolophus. ‘ 1. A town of Lyncestis in Mace- 
donia (Livy. xxxi. 36).—2. A town in Perrhaebia 
(Liv. xliv. 3). 

Ocypété. [Harpyraz.] 

Ocyrhoé (‘Axvpdn). 1. One of the daughters 
of Oceanus and Tethys.—2, Daughter of the 
centaur Chiron, possessed the gift of prophecy, 
and is said to have been changed into a mare. 

Odenathus, the ruler of Palmyra, checked 
the victorious career of the Persians after the 
defeat and capture of Valerian, a.p. 260, and 
drove’Sapor out of Syria (Procop. Pers. ii. 5). 
In return for these services, Gallienus bestowed 
upon Odenathus the title of Augustus. He was 
soon afterwards murdered, not without the 
consent, it is said, of his wife Zenobia, 266. He 
was succeeded by ZENOBIA. 

Odessus (Odncods: “Odnocirns, Odnoceds): 
(Varna), also called Odyssus and Odissus at a 
later time, a Greek town in Thracia (in the later 
Moesia Inferior) on the Pontus Euxinus nearly 
due EK. of Marcianopolis, was founded by the 
Milesians in the territory of the Crobyzi in the 


Coin of Odessus. 


Obv., head of Caracalla, laureate: AYT, K. M. AVP. CEVH- 
POC ANTONEINOC; vev., figure of Serapis (according to 
others, of Pluto) with cornucopia and patera, standing 
at an altar; OAHCCEITON, 


reign of Astyages, king of Media (x. c. 594-559). 
The town had a good harbour, and carried on 
an extensive commerce. (Strab. p. 8319; Diod. 
xix. 73; Ov. Trist. i. 9, 87; C. I. L. iii. 762.) 

Odoacer, usually called king of the Heruli, 
was the leader of the barbarians who overthrew 
the Western empire 4, D. 476. He took the title 
of king of Italy, and reigned till his power was 
overthrown by Theodoric, king of the Goths. 
Odoacer was defeated in three decisive battles 
by Theodoric (489-490), and took refuge in Ra- 
venna, where he was besieged for three years. He 
capitulated on condition that he and Theodoric 
should be joint kings of Italy ; but Odoacer was 
soon afterwards murdered by his rival (Procop. 
B. G.i. 1, ii.6; Jordan. Reb. Goth. pp. 128-141). 

Odomanticé (Odouayrixh), a district in the 
NE. of Macedonia between the Strymon and 
the Nestus, inhabited by the Thracian tribe of 
the Odomanti or Odomantes (Hdt. vii. 112; 
Thue. ii. 101). 

Odrysae (’Odpica), the most powerful people 
in Thrace, dwelt, according to Herodotus, on 
both sides of the river Artiscus, a tributary cf 
the Hebrus, but also spread further W. over the 
whole plain of the Hebrus. Soon after the 
Persian wars Teres, king of the Odrysae, ob- 
tained the sovereignty over several of the other 
Thracian tribes, and extended his dominions as 
far as the Black Sea. He was succeeded by his 
son, Sitalces, who became the master of almost 
the whole of Thrace. His empire comprised all 
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the territory from Abdera to the mouths of the 
Danube, and from Byzantium to the sources of 
the Strymon; and it is described by Thucydides 
as the greatest of all the kingdoms between the 
Tonian gulf and the Euxine, both in revenue 
and opulence (Hadt. iv. 92; Thue. ii. 96; Strab. 
p. 831, 38). Sitalces assisted the Athenians in 
the Peloponnesian war against Perdiccas, king 
of Macedonia. [Srraucrs.] He died B. c. 424, 
and was succeeded by his nephew Seuthes I. 
On the death of the latter, about the end of the 
Peloponnesian war, the power of the Odrysae 
declined. For the subsequent history of the 
Odrysae see THRACIA. 

Odysséa (Odvccea), a town of Hispania 
Baetica, N. of Abdera amidst the mountains of 
Turdetania, with a temple of Athene, said to 
have been built by Odysseus (Strab. pp. 149, 157). 

Odysseus ?Odvaceds), called in Latin Ulixes 
(less correctly written Ulysses, though that is 
the form which has prevailed in modern times), 
one of the principal Greek heroes in the Trojan 
war. According to the Homeric account, he 
was a son of Laértes and Anticléa, the daughter 
of Autolycus, and was married to Penelope, the 
daughter of Icarius, by whom he became the 
father of Telemachus (Il. iii. 201; Od. i. 329, 
xi. 85, xvi.118). But according to a later tradi- 
tion he was a son of Sisyphus and Anticléa, 
who, being with child by Sisyphus, was married 
to Laértes, and thus gave birth to him either 
after her arrival in Ithaca or on her way thither 
(Soph. Phil. 417, Aj. 190; Ov. Met. xiii. 32; 
Plut. Q. Gr. 48). Hesiod (Th. 1013, 1014) makes 
him by Circe father of Agrius, Latinus and (if 
1014 is genuine) of Telegonus. Later traditions 
state that besides Telemachus, Odysseus became 
by Penelope the father of Arcesilaus or Ptoli- 
porthus; and by Circe the father of Agrius, 
Latinus, Telegonus, and Cassiphone ; by Calypso 
of Nausithous and Nausinous or Auson, Tele- 
gonus, and Teledamus; and lastly, by Evippe 
of Leontophron, Doryclus or Euryalus. (Paus. 
viii. 12,8; Serv. ad Aen. iii. 171; Eustath. ad 
Hom. p.1796; Schol.ad Lycophr. 795; Parthen. 

’Hrot. 8.) The name. Odysseus=the angry 
(6ddccoua): in Od. xix. 407 it is said that his 
grandfather Autolycus gave the name because 
he himself was often at enmity with his fellow- 
men: in Od. i. 60 there seems to be connexion 
traced between his name and the anger of the 
gods which made him a wanderer. His wrath 
against the suitors is a reason not unfittingly 
suggested. The story ran as follows. As a 
young man, Odysseus went to see his grand- 
father Autolycus near Mt. Parnassus. here, 
in the chase, he was wounded by a boar in 
the knee, by the scar of which he was subse- 
quently recognised by Euryclia (Od. xix. 
413 ff.). Even at thatage he was distinguished 
for courage, for knowledge of navigation, for 
eloquence and for skill as a negotiator; and, 
on one occasion, when the Messenians had 
carried off some sheep from Ithaca, Laértes 
sent him to Messene to demand reparation. 
He there met with Iphitus, who was seeking 
the horses stolen from him, and who gave him 
the famous bow of Eurytus. This bow Odys- 
seus used only in Ithaca, regarding it as too 
great a treasure to be employed in the field, 
and it was so strong that none of the suitors 
was able to handle it (Od. xxi. 14 ff.). Accord- 
ing to some accounts he went to Sparta as one 
of the suitors for Helen; and he is said to have 
advised Tyndareus to make the suitors swear 
that they would defend the chosen bride- 
groom against anyone who should insult him 
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on Helen’s account. Tyndareus, to show him 
his gratitude, persuaded his brother Icarius to 
give Penelope in marriage to Odysseus ; or, 
aecording to others, Odysseus gained her by 
conquering his competitors in the foot-race 
(Apollod. ii. 10, 9; Paus. 12, 2). Homer, how- 
eyer, mentions nothing of all this, and states 
that Agamemnon, who visited Odysseus in Ithaca, 
prevailed upon him only with great difficulty 
to join the Greeks in their expedition against 
Troy (Od. xxiv. 16). Other traditions relate 
that he was visited by Menelaus and Aga- 
memnon, and that Palamedes more especially 
induced him to join the Greeks. When Pala- 
medes came to Ithaca, Odysseus pretended to 
be mad; he yoked an ass and an ox to a plough, 
and began to sow salt. Palamedes, to try 
him, placed the infant Telemachus before the 
plough, whereupon the father could not con- 
tinue to play his part. He stopped the plough, 
and was obliged to fulfil the promise he had 
made when he was one of the suitors of Helen. 
This occurrence is said to have been the cause 
of his hatred of Palamedes. (Tzetz. ad Lye. 
818; Hyg. Fab. 95; cf. Aesch. Ag. 841.) Being 
now himself pledged to the undertaking, he 
contrived to discover Achilles, who was con- 
cealed among the daughters of king Lycomedes. 
{[AcutuLEs.] Before, however, the Greeks 
sailed from home, Odysseus in conjunction 
with Menelaus went to Troy for the purpose of 
inducing the Trojans to restore Helen and her 
treasures (Il. iti, 206; Mrnenaus). When 
the Greeks were assembled at Aulis, Odysseus 
joined them with twelve ships and men from 
Cephallene, Ithaca, Neriton, Crocylia, Zacyn- 
thus, Samos, and the coast of Epirus (JZ. ii. 
308, 631). He it was who (according to post- 
Homeric tradition) persuaded Clytaemnestra to 
send Iphigenia to Aulis (Dict. Cret. i. 20; cf. 
Eur, J.A. 100). During the siege of Troy he 
distinguished himself asa valiantand undaunted 
warrior, but more particularly as a prudent and 
eloquent negotiator (Il. ii. 189, iii, 202, iv. 
494, vii. 168, ix. 169, 225, x. 231-568, xiv. 82, 
xix. 155; Od. xiii. 295). After the death of 
Achilles, Odysseus contended for his armour 
with the Telamonian Ajax, and gained the 
prize (Philostr. Hev. x. 12; Od. iv. 280, viii. 
494.) This story, which supplies the theme of 
the Ajax of Sophocles, appears first in Od. xi. 
545; cf. Ov. Met. xiii. 1. The statement in the 
Odyssey that the Trojans adjudged the arms is 
explained by the Aethiopis of Arctinus, where 
it is said that the captives were asked who had 
injured Troy most, andanswered, Odysseus. In 
the Lesser Iliad the judgment is given without 
design by two Trojan women conversing. He is 
said by some to haye devised the stratagem of 
the wooden horse, and he was one of the heroes 
concealed within it. He is also said to have 
taken part in carrying off the palladium. (Verg. 
Aen. ii. 164; Quint. Smyrn..x. 854.) But the 
most celebrated part of his story consists of 
his adventures after the destruction of Troy, 
which form the subject of the Homeric poem 
called after him, the Odyssey. After the cap- 
ture of Troy he set out on his yoyage home, 
but was overtaken by a storm and thrown upon 
the coast of Ismarus, a town of the Cicones, in 
Thrace, N. of the island of Lemnos. He plun- 
dered the town, but several of his men were 
cut off by the Cicones. Thence he was driven 
by an N. wind towards Malea and to the Loto- 
phagi on the coast of Libya. Some of his com- 
panions were so much delighted with the taste 
of the lotus that they wanted to remain in the 
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country, but Odysseus compelled them to em- 
bark again, and continued his voyage. In one 
day he reached the goat-island, situated N. of 
the country of the Lotophagi. He there left 
behind eleven ships, and with one he sailed to 


Odysseus offering wine to the Cyclops. (From a statustte 
in the Vatican.) 


the neighbouring island of the Cyclopes (the 
western coast of Sicily), where with twelve 
companions he entered the cave of the Cyclops 
Polyphemus, a son of Poseidon and Thoosa, 
This giant devoured one after another six of 
the companions, and kept the unfortunate 
Odysseus and the six others as prisoners in his 


Odysseus and Tiresias. 
now in the Louvre.) 


cave. 
drunk with wine, and then with a burning pole 
deprived him of his one eye. He now succeeded 
in making his escape with his friends, by con- 
cealing himself and them under the bodies of 


(From a relief of the Roman period, 


Odysseus contrived to make the monster 
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the sheep which the Cyclops let out of his 
cave. In this way he reached his ship. The 
Cyclops implored his father, Poseidon, to avenge 
him, and henceforth the god of the sea pursued 
the wandering king with implacable enmity. 
(Od. i. 68, ix.527.) Others represent the death 
of Palamedes ds the cause of Poseidon’s anger. 
[PaLamEpEs.] Odysseus next arrived at the 
island of Aeolus; and the god on his departuro 
gave him a bag of winds, which were to carry 
him home; but the companions of Odysseus 
opened the bag, and the winds escaped, where- 
upon the ships were driven back to the island 
of Aeolus, who indignantly refused all further 
assistance. After a voyage of six days, Odysseus 
arrived at Telepylos, the city of Lamus, in 
which Antiphatesruled over the LanstryGongs, 
a cannibal race. He escaped from them with- 
only one ship; and his fate now carried him 
to a western island, Aeaea, the land of the 
sorceress Circe. Part of his people were sent 
to explore the island, but they were changed by 
Circe into swine. Eurylochus alone escaped, 
and brought the sad news to Odysseus, who was 
taught by Hermes how to resist the magic 
powers of Circe. He succeeded in liberating 
his companions, who were changed back again 
intomen. When at length Odysseus begged 
for leave to depart, Circe desired him to descend 
into Hades and to consult the seer Tiresias. 
He now sailed W. across the river Oceanus, and 
having landed on the other side in the country 
of the Cimmerians, where Helios does not shine, 
he entered Hades, and asked Tiresias how he 
should reach his native land. Tiresias told 
him of the danger and difficulties arising from 
the anger of Poseidon, but gave him hope that 
all would yet turn out well, if he and his com- 
panions-» would leave the herds of Helios in 
Thrinacia unharmed. Odysseus now returned 
to Aeaea, where Circe treated them kindly, told 
them of the dangers that yet awaited them, and 
of the means of escaping. The wind which she 
sent with them carried them to the island of 
the Sirens, somewhere near the W. coast of 
Italy. The Sirens sat on the shore, and 
with their sweet voices attracted all that 
passed by, and then destroyed them. Odys- 
seus, to escape this danger, filled the ears 
of his companions with wax, and had him- 
self fastened to the mast of his ship, until 
he was out of reach of the Sirens’ song. 
His ship next sailed between Scylla and 
Charybdis, two rocks between Thrinacia 
and Italy. As the ship passed between 
them, Scylla, the monster inhabiting the 
* rock of the same name, carried off and de- 
; voured six of the crew. From thence he 
came to Thrinacia, the island of Helios, who 
there kept his sacred herds of oxen. Mind- 
ful of the advice of Tiresias and Circe, 
Odysseus wanted to sail past, but his com- 
panions urged him to land. He made them 
swear not to touch any of the cattle; but 
as they were detained in the island by 
storms, and were hungry, they killed 
the finest of the oxen while Odysseus 
was asleep. After some days the storm 

abated, and they sailed away, but soon 
‘ another storm came on, and their ship 
was destroyed by a thunderbolt. All 
were drowned with the exception of Odys- 
seus, who saved himself by means of the mast 
and planks, and after ten days reached the 
island of Ogygia, inhabited by the nymph 
Calypso. She received him with kindness, and 
wished to marry him, promising immortality 
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and eternal youth, if he would consent, and 
forget Ithaca. But his love of home was too, 
strong. Athene, who had always protected 
him, induced Zeus to promise that her favourite 
hero, notwithstanding the anger-of Poseidon, 
should one day return to his native island, and 
take vengeance on the suitors of Penelope. 
Hermes carried to Calypso the command of 
Zeus to dismiss Odysseus. The nymph 
obeyed, and taught him how to build a raft 
[Dict. of Ant. art. Ratis],on which, after re- 
maining eight years with her, he left the 
island. In eighteen days he came in sight of 
Scheria, the island of the Phaeacians, when 
Poseidon sent a storm which cast him off the 
raft. By tie assistance of Leucothea and 
Athene he reached Scheria by swimming. Here 
he slept on the shore, until he was awoke by 
the voices of maidens. He found Nausicaa, 
the daughter of king Alcinous, who conducted 
the hero to her father’s court. He was there 
honoured with feasts, and the minstrel Demo- 
docus sang of the fall of Troy, which moved 
Odysseus to tears, and, being asked why he 
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wept, he related his whole history. At length 
he was sent home in a ship. One night as he 
had fallen asleep in his ship, it reached the 
coast of Ithaca; the Phaeacians who had 
accompanied him carried him on shore, and 
left him. He had now been away frony Ithaca 
for twenty years. During his absence his 
father Laértes, bowed down by grief and old 
age, had withdrawn into the country; his 
mother, Anticléa, had died of sorrow; his son, 
Telemachus, had grown up to manhood, and his 
wife, Penelope, had rejected all the offers that 
had been made to her by the importunate 
suitors from the neighbouring islarids. For 
the last few yeai's more. than a hundred nobles 
of Ithaca, Same, Dulichium, and Zacynthus 
had been suing for the hand of Penelope, and 
in their visits to her house had treated all that 
it contained as if it had been their own. That 
Odysseus might be able to take vengeance upon 
them, it was necessary that he should not be 
recognised. Athene accordingly disguised him 
as a beggar. He was kindly received by Eu- 
maeus, the swineherd, a faithful servant of his 
house. Meanwhile his son, Telemachus, returned 
from Sparta and Pylos, whither he had gone to 
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seek news of his father. Odysseus made himself 
known to him, and with him planned revenge. 
Still disguised as a beggar, he accompanied 
Telemachus and Eumaeus to the palace, where 
his dog Argus alone recognised him. ‘The plan 
of revenge was now carried into effect. Penelope 
was persuaded to promise her hand to him who 
should conquer the others in shooting with the 
bow of Odysseus. As none of the suitors was 
able to bend this bow, Odysseus himself took it 
up and then began to attack the suitors. He 
was supported by Athene and his son, and all 
fell by his hands. He now made himself 
known to Penelope, and went to see his aged 
father. In the meantime the report of the 
death of the suitors was spread abroad, and their 
relatives rose in arms against.their slayer; but 
Athene, who assumed the appearance of Men- 
tor, brought about a reconciliation between the 
people and the king.—It has already been 
remarked that in the Homeric poems Odysseus 
is represented as a prudent, cunning, inventive, 
and eloquent man, but at the same time as a 
brave, bold, and persevering warrior, whose 
courage no misfor- 
tune or calamity 
could subdue; but 
later poets describe 
him as deceitful, 
intriguing, and with- 
out personal cou- 
rage (Soph. A7. 80 ; 
Verg. Aen. i. 164; 
Ov. Met. xiii. 6 ff.). 
. Of the close of his 
life the Homeric 
poems give no infor- 
mation, except the 
prophecy of Tiresias, 
who promised him 
a happy old age, 
in which a painless 
death should come 
upon him ‘from the 
sea.’ (Od. xi. 185); 
but later writers 
give us different ac- 
counts. Telegonus, 
the son of Odysseus 
by Circe, was sent 
out by his mother to 
seek his father. A storm cast him upon Ithaca, 
which he began to plunder in order to obtain 
provisions. Odysseus and Telemachus attacked 
him, but he slew Odysseus, and his body was 
afterwards carried to Aeaea. The é ards of 
the prophecy was thus interpreted to mean the 
arrival of Telegonus by sea, or the slaying of 
Odysseus by a weapon made from a fish. It is 
probable that in the original it only meant 
‘away from the sea,’ z.e. his wanderings being 
over. At the entreaty of the remorseful son, 
Circe made Telemachus and Penelope immor- 
tal. Telegonus was married to Penelope and 
Telemachus to Circe (see the argument, in 
Proclus, of the lost Telegonia by Eugamon; 
ef. Dict. Cret, vi. 15; Hyg. Fab. 127; Hor. Od. 
iii. 29, 8). A Thesprotian legend made Odys- 
seus, before these events, go away to Thes- 
protia, to fight for that nation against. the 
Brygians, and marry Callinice, their queen; 
some time after which he returned to Ithaca 
and met his death there.—In works of art 
Odysseus is commonly represented as wear- 
ing a conical cap (mAfdi0v, pilleus), such as 
belonged to artisans (hence to Hephaestus and 
Daedalus) and to sailors (hence to Odysseus 
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and Charon). [See cut on p. 617.] Itis asserted | there is mention of Epicaste wedding her son 


by Pliny (xxxv. 108) that Nicomachus, the 
painter of the fourth century B.c., was the first 
who gave Odysseus this distinguishing mark. 

Oea (Eda, Ptol.: Ocensis: Lripoli ? Ru.), a 
city on the N. coast of Africa, in the Regio 
Syrtica (z.e. between the Syrtes), was one of the 
three cities of the African Tripolis, and, under 
the Romans, a colony by the name of Aelia 
Augusta Felix, It had a mixed population of 
Libyans and Sicilians. (Tac. Hist. iv. 50; Ptol. 
iv. 8,12; Amm. Mare. xxviii. 6.) 

Oea (Ofa), a town in the island of AnGrna, 
twenty stadia from the capital. 

Oeagrus, or Oeager (Oiaypos), king of Thrace, 
was the father, by the Muse Calliope, of Orpheus 
and Linus (Apollod. i. 3,2; Ov. 16.484). Hence 
the sisters of Orpheus are called Oeagrides, in 
the sense of the Muses. The adjective Oea- 
grius is used by the poets as equivalent to Thes- 
salian, Ocagrius Haemus, Oeagrius Hebrus. 

Oeanthé or Oeanthia (Oidvén, OidvOea: 
Olavéets: Galaxidhi), a town of the Locri 
Ozolae near the entrance of the Crissaean gulf 
(Thue. iii. 101; Pol. iv. 57; Paus. x. 38, 9). 

Oeadso or Oeasso (Oyarzun), a town of the 
Vascones on the N. coast of Hispania Tarra- 
conensis situated on a promontory of the same 
name, and on the river Magrada (Strab. p. 161). 

Oeax (Oat), son of Nauplius and Clymene, 
and brother of Palamedes and Nausimedon 
(Bur. Or. 482; Apollod. ii. 1; Panamepss). 

Oebalus (O%Bados). 1. Sonof Cynortas, hus- 
band of Gorgophone, and father of Tyndareus, 
Pirene, and Arene, was king of Sparta, where he 
was afterwards honoured with an heroum. Ac- 
cording to some he was son of Perieres and 
grandson of Cynortas, and was married to the 
nymph Batea, by whom he had several children 
(Paus. iii. 1, 5, ii. 2, 8, iv. 2,8; Apollod. ii. 10, 4). 
The patronymic Oebalides is not only applied to 
his descendants, but to the Spartans generally, as 
Hyacinthus, Castor, Pollux, &c. The feminine 
patronymic Oebalis and the adjective Oebalius 
are applied in the same way. Hence-Helen~is 
called by the poets Oebalis, and Oebalia pellex ; 
the city of Tarentum is termed Oebalea ara, 
because it was founded by the Lacedaemonians ; 
and since the Sabines were, according to one 
tradition, a Lacedaemonian colony, we find the 
Sabine king Titus Tatius named Oebalius Titus, 
and the Sabine women Oebalides matres. (Ov. 
Fast. i. 260, iii. 230.)—2. Son of Telon by a 
nymph of the stream Sebethus, near Naples, 
ruled in Campania. 3 

Oechalia (OixaAla: Olyadseds, Oixadrérns). 
1, A town in Thessaly on the Peneus near Tricca 
(11. ii. 596, 730; Paus. iv. 2, 8, iv. 33, 4)—2. A 
town in Thessaly, belonging to the territory of 
Trachis (Strab. p. 339).—38. A town in Messenia 
on the frontier of Arcadia, identified by Pausa- 
nias with Carnasium, by Strabo with Andania 
(Strab. pp. 839, 850, 360, 448; Paus. iv. 2, 33), 
—4, A town of Euboea, in the district Hretria 
(Soph. Trach. 74; Paus. l.c.)—The ancients 
were divided in opinion which of these places 
was the residence of Eurytus, whom Heracles 
slew. The original legend probably belonged to 
the Thessalian Oechalia, and was thence trans- 
ferred to the other towns [HrRactEs, p. 399, b]. 

Oedipus (Oldimous), son of Laius and Iocasta 
(in the Od. Epicaste) of Thebes. There is an 
allusion to Oedipus king of Thebes in the Iliad, 
but he is described as dying a violent death and 
being buried at Thebes (J/. xxiii. 659). The 
outlines of his story as it afterwards prevailed, 
axe known to the writer of the Odyssey, where 


and hanging herself when the truth was known 
(Od. xi. 271), but as the banishment of Oedipus 
from Thebes is not suggested there is nothing 
in the Odyssey contradictory of the slight 
notice in the Iliad. The attack of Polynices 
upon Thebes ‘is mentioned in Il. iv. 878. In 
Hesiod there is no reference to the story except 
the mention of the Sphinx as the bane of 
Thebes (7h. 328), and of the war of the heroes 
against the city who fell ‘fighting for the flocks 
of Oedipus’ (Op. 162). The story was more 
fully developed in later epics, the Oedipodeia, 
the Cypria and the Thebaid; but in the first 
of the three (as cited by Paus. ix. 5, 11), the 
four children of Oedipus are not born from 
Iocasta, but by a second wife, Eurygameia. The 
Atti¢ tragedians seem first to have introduced 
the birth of Antigone, Ismene and their two 
brothers from Iocasta to increase the tragic 
horror. Oedipus is mentioned by Pindar to ex- 
emplify an instance of reverse of fortune (Ol. ii. 
85; ef. Pyth.iv. 263). The story of Oedipus as 
it comes to us from the tragedians is as follows. 
Laius, son of Labdacus, was king of Thebes, 
and husband of Iocasta, a daughter of Menoe- 
ceus and sister of Creon. An oracle had in- 
formed Laius that he was destined to perish by 
the hands of his own son. Accordingly, when 
Iocasta gave birth to a son, they pierced his 
feet, bound them together, and exposed the 
child on Mount Cithaeron. There he was 
found by ashepherd of king Polybus of Corinth, 
and was called from his swollen feet Oedipus. 
He was carried to the palace, and the king 
and his wife Merope (or Periboea) brought him 
up as their own child. Once, however, Oedi- 
pus was taunted by a Corinthian with not being 
the king’s son, whereupon he proceeded to 
Delphi to consult the oracle. The oracle 
replied that he was destined to slay his father 
and commit incest with his mother. Thinking 
that Polybus was his father, he resolved not to 
return to Corinth; but on his road between 
Delphi and Daulis he met his real father, Laius. 
Polyphontes, the charioteer of Laius, bade 
Oedipus make way for them; whereupon a 
scuffle ensued in which Oedipus slew both 
Laius and his charioteer. In the meantime 
the Sphinx had appeared in the neighbourhood 
of Thebes. Seated on a rock, she put a riddle 
to every Theban that passed by, and whoever 
was unable to solve it was killed by the monster. 
This calamity induced the Thebans to proclaim 
that whoever should deliver the country of the 
Sphinx, should be made king, and should 
receive Iocasta as his wife. Oedipus came 
forward, and when he approached the Sphinx 
she gave the riddle as follows: ‘A being with 
four feet has two feet and three feet, and only 
one voice; but its feet vary, and when it has 
most ib is weakest.’ Oedipus solved the riddle 
by saying that it was man, who in infancy 
crawls upon all fours, in manhood stands erect 
upon two feet, and in old age supports his tot- 
tering legs with a staff. The Sphinx, enraged 
at the solution of the riddle, thereupon threw 
herself down from the rock. Oedipus now ob- 
tained the kingdom of Thebes, and married his 
mother, by whom he became the father of 
Eteocles, Polynices, Antigone, and Ismene. In 
consequence of this incestuous alliance, the 
country of Thebes was visited by a plague. 
The oracle ordered that the murderer of Laius 
should be expelled. Oedipus accordingly pro- 
nounced a solemn curse upon the unknown 
murderer, and declared him an exile; but when 
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he endeavoured to discover him, he was told by 
the seer Tiresias that he himself was both the 
parricide and the husband of his mother. 
Tocasta now hanged herself, and Oedipus put 
out his own eyes (Soph. Oedipus Tyrannus; 
Apollod. iii. 5, 8). An interval of several years 
is supposed to elapse between the events of the 
Oed. Tyr. and those of the Oed. Colonéus. From 
the allusions to what happened in this interval it 
appears that Oedipus lived on at Thebes, blind 
but not altogether unhappy, with Creon as 
regent. Then after long years the popular 
feeling began to regard his presence as a pollu- 
tion. Oedipus was banished: his sons did not 
interfere to save him, but his daughters volun- 
tarily went into exile with him: Antigone led 
him to Athens, and Ismene followed. Mean- 
time an oracle came from Delphi that the 
safety of Thebes depended on Oedipus remain- 
ing there and being buried there at his death ; 
the two sons no longer acquiesced in the rule 
of Creon and disputed the throne; the citizens 
supported Eteocles, and Polynices was exiled. 
Creon attempted to take Oedipus by force 
back to Thebes, but Theseus gave his protection 
and to Theseus only the secret of his death and 
burial was known (Soph. Oed. Coloneus). The 
grave of Oedipus was in the precinct of the 
Eumenides on the SH. slope of the Areiopagus 
(Paus. i. 28,7; Val. Max. v. 3); but there was 
also a chapel (npgov) of Oedipus at Colonus 
(Paus. i. 80, 4). Pausanias prefers to accept 
the Homeric account of Oedipus as dying at 
Thebes, and imagines that his bones were 
removed to Athens. The Boeotian story makes 
Oedipus die at Thebes, but the Thebans re- 
fused him burial. His body was carried to 
Ceos in Boeotia, thence to the precincts of a 
sanctuary of Demeter at Eteonus, where the 
oracle declared that it might remain, and his 
tomb there was called the Oedipodeum (Schol. 
ad O. C.91). Aristides (p. 284) speaks of his 
being buried, as a blessing to Attica, at Colonus. 
The story of Oedipus forms the subject of three 
celebrated plays of Sophocles, and was also 
taken by Aeschylus for the subject of a trilogy, of 
which the Septem c. Th. only remains. Seneca 
wrote a tragedy, the Oedipus, in which he fol- 
lows Sophocles closely. The chief difference 
is that Oedipus goes into voluntary exile after 
he has blinded himself. Corneille, Dryden and 
Voltaire wrote plays on the same subject. 

Oedanes. [DyArpDANES. ] 

Oenédn (Oivedy: Oivewveds), a seaport town 
of the Locri Ozolae (Thue. iii. 95). 

Oeneus (Oiveds), son of Portheus, husband of 
Althaea, by whom he became the father of 
Tydeus and Meleager, and was thus the grand- 
father of Diomedes. He was king of Pleuron 
and Calydon in Aetolia (Zi. v. 818, ix. 548, xiv. 
115). This is Homer’s account; but according 
to later authorities he was the son of Porthaon 
and Euryte, and the father of Toxeus, whom he 
killed; also of Thyreus (Phereus), Clymenus, 
Periphas, Agelaus, Meleager, Gorge, Eury- 
mede, Melanippe, Mothone, and Deianira. 
His second wife was Melanippe, the daughter 
of Hipponous, by whom he had Tydeus accord- 
ing to some accounts, though according to 
others Tydeus was his son by his own daughter, 
Gorge. (Apollod. i. 7, 10, i. 8, 4; Diod. iv. 35; 
Ap. Rh. 192; Hyg. Fab. 14.) He is said to 
have been deprived of his kingdom by the sons 
of his brother Agrius, who imprisoned and ill 
used him. He was subsequently avenged by 
Diomedes, who slew Agrius and his sons, and 
restored the kingdom either to Oeneus himself 
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or to his son-in-law Andraemon, as Oeneus was 
too old. Diomedes took his grandfather with 
him to Peloponnesus, but some of the sons, who 
layin ambush, slew the old man, near the altar 
of Telephus in Arcadia. Diomedes buried his 
body at Argos, and named the town of Oenoe 
after him. According to others Oeneus lived to 
extreme old age with Diomedes at Argos, and 
died a natural death (Apollod. i. 8, 5; Ant. 
Lib. 87; Diod. iv. 65). Homer knows nothing 
of all this; he merely relates that Oeneus once 
neglected to sacrifice to Artemis, in conse- 
quence of which she sent a monstrous boar 
into the territory of Calydon, which was hunted 
by Meleager. Bellerophon was hospitably en- 
tertained by Oeneus, and received from him a 
costly girdle as a present (ZU. vi. 216, ix. 532). 
Oeniadae (Olmdda: Trigardon or Tri- 
khardo), an ancient town of Acarnania, situated 
on the Achelous near its mouth, and surrounded 
by marshes caused by the overflowing of the 
river, which thus protected it from hostile 
attacks (Thuc. ii. 102). Unlike the other cities 
of Acarnania, Oeniadae espoused the cause of 
the Spartans in the Peloponnesian war. At the 
time of Alexander the Great, the town was 


Coin of Oeniadae. 
Obv., head of Zeus; rev., OINIAAAL; head of river-god 
Achelous, partly human, partly bull. 


taken by the Aetolians, who expelled the in- 
habitants; but the Aetolians were expelled in 
their turn by Philip V., king of Macedonia, who 
surrounded the place with strong fortifications. 
The Romans restored the towns to the Acarna- 
nians. The fortress Nesus or Nasus belonging 
to Oeniadae was situated on a small lake near 
it. (Diod. xviii. 8; Pol. iv. 65; Liv. xxxviii. 
11; Paus. iv. 25; Strab. p. 459.) 

Oenides, a patronymic from Oeneus given to 
Meleager, his son, and Diomedes, his grandson. 

Oenoanda or Oeneanda, a town of Asia 
Minor, in the district of Cabalia, subject to 
Cibyra (Strab. p. 681; Liv. xxxviii. 87). 

Oenobaras (OivoBdpas), a tributary of the 
Orontes, flowing through the plain of Antioch, 
in Syria (Strab. p. 751). 

Oendé (Olvén: Oivoatos). 1. A demus of 
Attica, belonging to the tribe Hippothoontis, 
near Eleutherae on the frontiers of Boeotia, 
frequently mentioned in the Peloponnesian war 
(Hat. v. 74; Thue. ii. 18),—2. A demus of 
Attica, near Marathon, belonging to the tribe 
Aiantis, and also to the Tetrapolis—3. A 
fortress of the Corinthians, on the Corinthian 
gulf, between the promontory Olmiae and the 
frontier of Megaris.—4. A town in Argolis, W. 
of Argos, on the road to Mantinea. A battle 
was fought here in 388 B.c., in which the 
Argives and Athenians defeated the Lacedae- 
monians (Paus. i. 15, 1, ii. 15, 2, x. 10, 4).—5. 
A town in Elis, near the mouth of the. Selleis. 
—6. A town in the island Icarus or Icaria. 
rh“ Oendmaus (Olvduaos). 1. King of Pisa in 
Elis, was son of Ares and Harpinna, the 
daughter of Asopus, and husband of the Pleiad 
Sterope, by whom he became the father of 
Hippodamia (Apollod, iii. 10,1; Paus. y. 10, 2, 
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yi. 21,6). An oracle had declared that he should 
‘Se by the hands of his son-in-law; and as 
is horses were swifter than those of any other 
mortal, he declared that all who came forward 
as suitors for Hippodamia’s hand should con- 
tend with him in the chariot-race, that whoever 
conquered should receive her, and that whoever 
was conquered should suffer death. The race- 
course extended from Pisa to the altar of 
Poseidon, on the Corinthian isthmus. The 
suitor started with Hippodamia in a chariot, 
and Oenomaus then hastened with his swift 
horses after the lovers. He had overtaken and 
slain many a suitor, when Pelops, the son of 
Tantalus, came to Pisa. Pelops bribed Myrti- 
lus, the charioteer of Oenomaus, to take out 
the linch-pins from the wheels of his master’s 
chariot, and he received from Poseidon a 
golden chariot and swift horses. In the race 
which followed, the chariot of Oenomaus broke 
down, and he fell out and was killed. Thus 
Pelops obtained Hippodamia and the kingdom 
of Pisa. (Soph. Hl. 504; Paus. vi. 21; Diod. 
iv.73; Hyg. l. c.; Schol. ad Ap. Rh. i. 752; ad 
Pind. OJ. i. 114; Ov. Ib. 865.) There are some 
variations in this story, such as, that Oeno- 
maus was himself in love with his daughter, 
and for this reason slew her lovers (Tzetz. ad 
Lye. 156; Hyg. Fab. 253). Myrtilus also is 
said to have loved Hippodamia, and as she 
favoured the suit of Pelops, she persuaded 
Myrtilus to take the linch-pins out of the 
wheels of her father’s chariot. As Oenomaus 
was breathing his last he pronounced a curse 
upon Myrtilus. This curse had its desired 
effect, for as Pelops refused to give to Myrtilus 
the reward he had promised, oras Myrtilus had 
attempted to dishonour Hippodamia, Pelops 
thrust him down from Cape Geraestus. Myr- 
tilus, while dying, likewise pronounced a curse 
upon Pelops, which was the cause of all the 
calamities that afterwards befell his house. 
[PEtors.] The tomb of Oenomaus was shown 
on the river Cladeus in Elis. His house was 
destroyed by lightning, and only one pillar of it 
remained standing (Paus. v. 20, 3, vi. 21, 8).— 
2. Of Gadara, a Cynic philosopher, who flour- 
ished in the reign of Hadrian, or somewhat 
later, but before Porphyry. He wrote a work 
to expose the oracles. Considerable fragments 
are preserved by Eusebius (Praep. Ev. v. 18, vi. 
7).—3. A tragic poet. [Diocrnzs, No. 5.] 

Oendné (Oivdéyn), daughter of the river-god 
Cebren, and wife of Paris, before he carried off 
Helen. [Pants.] 

Oendne or Oenopia, the ancient name of 
AEGINA. 

Oendphyta (ra Oivéduta: Inia), a town in 
Boeotia, on the left bank of the Asopus, and on 
the toad from Tanagra to Oropus, memorable 
for the victory gained by the Athenians over 
the Boeotians, B.c. 456 (Thuc. i. 108, iv. 95). 

Oendpides (Oivoridns) of Chios, a distin- 
guished astronomer and mathematician, per- 
haps a contemporary of Anaxagoras. Oeno- 
pides derived most ‘of his astronomical know- 
ledge from the priests and astronomers of 
Egypt, with whom he lived for some time. He 
obtained from this source his knowledge of the 
obliquity of the ecliptic, the discovery of which 
he is said to have claimed. The length of the 
solar year was fixed by Oenopides at 365 days 
and somewhat less than nine hours. He is said 
to have discovered the 12th and 28rd proposi- 
tions of the 1st book of Euclid, and the quad- 
rature of the meniscus. (Diod. i. 98; Ael. V. H. 
x. 7; Censorin. 19.) 
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Oendpion (Oivoriwy), son of Dionysus and 
husband of the nymph Helice, by whom he 
became the father of Thalus, Huanthes, Melas, 
Salagus, Athamas, and Merope, Aerope or 
Haero. Some writers call Oenopion a son of 
Rhadamanthus by Ariadne, and a brother of 
Staphylus. From Crete he migrated with his 
sons to Chios, which Rhadamanthus had assigned 
to him as his habitation. (Paus. vii. 4, 6; Diod. 
v.79; Schol. ad Ap. Rh. iii. 996.) When he was 
king of Chios, the giant Orion sued for the hand 
of his daughter Merope. As Oenopion refused, 
Orion violated Merope, whereupon Oenopion put 
out his eyes, and expelled him from the island. 
Orion went to Lemnos; he was afterwards 
cured of his blindness, and returned to Chiog 
to take vengeance on Oenopion. But the 
latter was not to be found in Chios, for his 
friends had concealed him in the earth, so that 
Orion, unable to discover him, went to Crete. 
(Apollod. i. 4,8; Hyg. Astr. ii. 84; Orton.) 

Oendtri, Oendtria. [Iratr.] 

Oendtrides, two islands in the Tyrrhene sea, 
off the coast of Lucania, and opposite the town 
of Elea or Velia (Strab. p. 252; Plin. iii. 85). 

Oendtrépae. [Antus.] 

Oendtrus (Otvwrpos), youngest son of Lycaon; 
according to tradition, emigrated with a colony 
from Arcadia to Italy, and gave the name of 
Oenotria to the district in which he settled 
(Paus. vili. 8,5; Verg. Aen. i. 582, ili. 165, vii. 
85; Strab. p. 253). [For the probable origin 
of the name Oenotria, see p. 453, a.] 

Oeniis (Oivods : Kelesina), a river in Laconia, 
flowing into the Eurotas, N. of Sparta. There 
was a town of the same name upon this river, 
celebrated for its wine. (Pol. ii. 65; Liv. xxxiv. 
28; Athen. p. 31.) 

Oenussae (Oivotcom, Oivotoa). 1, A group 
of islands lying off the S. point of Messenia, 
opposite to the port of Phoenicus: the two 
largest of them are now called Sapienza and 
Cabrera (Plin. iy. 55).—2. (Spalmadori or 
Egonuses, a group of five islands between 
Chios and the coast of Asia Minor (Hdt. i. 165 ; 
Thue. viii. 24). 

Oednus (Ofwyds), son of Licymnius of Midea 
in Argolis, first victor at Olympia, in the foot- 
race, was killed at Sparta by the sons of 
Hippocoon, but was avenged by Heracles, whose 
kinsman he was. He was honoured with a 
monument near the temple of Heracles. (Pind. 
Ol. xi. 66; Apollod. ii. 7,8; Paus. iii. 15.) 

O€rd6 (’Nepdn), a stream which flows into the 
Corinthian gulf. at Creusis. It rises in Cithae- 
ron, and passes near Plataeae. (Paus. ix. 4, 3.) 

Oescus (Isker -or Esker) called Oscius 
(“Ocrios) by Thucydides, and Scius (Sxios) by 
Herodotus, a river in Moesia, which rises in Mt. 
Scomius according to Thucydides, but in reality 
on the W. slope of Mt. Haemus, and flows into 
the Danube near a town of the same name 
(Oreszovitz). (Hdt. iv. 49; Thue. ii. 96.) 

Oesyma (Oictun: Oicvpaios) called Aesyma 
(Aiodun) by Homer (Il. viii. 304), a town in 
Thrace between the Strymon and the Nestus, 
a colony of the Thasians (Thue. iy. 107). 

Oeta (Oirn, Ta Oiraiwy otpea: Katavothra), 
a rugged pile of mountains in the S. of Thes- 
saly, ap eastérn branch of Mt. Pindus, extended 
S. of Mt. Othrys along the S. bank of the Sper- 
chius to the Maliac gulf at Thermopylae, thus 
forming the N. barrier of Greece. Strabo and 
Livy give the name of Calidrgmus to the 
eastern part of Oeta, an appellation which does. 
not occur in Herodotus and the earlier writers. 
Respecting the pass of Mt. Oeta, see THERMO. 
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PYLAE. Octa was celebrated in mythology as 
the mountain on which Heracles was burnt [p., 
400]. From this mountain the 8. of Thessaly 
towards Phocis was called Oetaea (Oirata) and 
its inhabitants Oetaei (Olrato.). (Hb. vii. 217; 
Thue. iii. 92; Strab. p. 428; Liv. xxxvi. 15.) 

Oetylus (O%rvAos: Oirvaws: Vitylo), also 
called Tylus (TUAos), an ancient town in La- 
conia, on the Messenian gulf, S. of Thalama, 
called after an Argive hero of this name (Zl. 
ii. 585; Strab. p. 8360; Paus. iii. 21, 7). 

Ofella, a man of sound sense and of a straight- 
forward character, whom Horace contrasts with 
the Stoic quacks of his time (Sat. ii. 2, 3). 

Ofella, Q. Lucrétius, originally belonged to 
the Marian party, but deserted to Sulla, who 
appointed him to the command of the army 
employed in the blockade of Praeneste, B.c. 82. 
Ofella became a candidate for the consulship 
in the following year, although he had not yet 
been either quaestor or praetor, thus acting in 
defiance of one of Sulla’s laws. He was in 
consequence put to death by Sulla’s orders. 
(Dio Cass, xxxiv. 184; App. B.C. i. 88, 101; 
Plut. Sull. 29, 38; Vell. Pat. ii. 27.) 

Ofilius, a distinguished Roman jurist, was 
one of the pupils of Servius Sulpicius, and a 
friend of Cicero and Caesar (Cic. ad Até. xiii. 
87,ad Fam. vii. 21), His works are often cited 
in the Digest. 

Oglasa (Monte Cristo), a small island off the 
coast of Etruria (Plin. iii, 80). 

Ogulnii, Q. and Cn., two brothers, tribunes 
of the plebs, B.c. 300, carried a law by which the 
number of the pontiffs was increased from four 
to eight, and that of the augurs from four to 
nine, and which enacted that four of the pon- 
tiffs and five of the augurs should be taken 
from the plebs (Liv. x. 6-9). Q. Ogulnius was 
sent to Epidaurus B.c. 293 to bring Asclepius 
to Rome [p. 121, b]. 
~ Ogygia (Qyvyia), the mythical island of Ca- 

lypso, is placed by Homer in the navel or central 
point of the sea, far away from all lands. Later 
writers placed it in the Ionian sea, near the pro- 
montory of Lacinium, in Bruttium, or in the 
island of Gozo. (Od. i. 50, v.55, 268, xii, 448; 
Strab. pp. 44, 299; Plin. iti. 96.) 

Ogygus or Ogyges (Qyv’yns), sometimes 
called a Boeotian autochthon, and sometimes 
son of Boeotus, and king of the Hectenes, is 
said to have been the first ruler of the territory 
of Thebes, which was called after him Ogygia. 
In his reign the waters of lake Copais rose above 
its banks, and inundated the whole valley of 
Boeotia. . This flood is usually called after him 
the Ogygian. (Paus. ix. 5,1; Ap. Rh. iii 1177; 
Serv. ad Hel. vi. 41.) The name of Ogyges is 
also connected with Attic story, for in Attica 
an Ogygian flood, borrowed, apparently, from 
Thessahan tradition, is likewise mentioned, 
and he is described as the father of the Attic 
hero Eleusis and as the father of Daira, the 
daughter of Oceanus. In the Boeotian tradi- 
fion he was the father of Alaleomenia; Thelxi- 
noea, and Aulis. (Paus. i. 38, 7, ix. 83, 4; 
Strab. p. 384.) Baechus is called Ogygius 
deus, because he was born at Thebes. 

Ogyris (“Qyvpis), an island of the Erythrean 
Sea (Indian Ocean), off the coast of Carmania, 
at a distance of 2000 stadia, noted as the alleged 
burial-place of the ancient king Erythras (Strab. 
p. 766; Mel. iii. 8, 6). 

Oicles or Oicleus (’Ot«Ajs, ’OikAeds), son of 
Antiphates, grandson of Melampus and father 
of Amphiaraus, of Argos. He is also called a 
son of Amphiaraus or a son of Mantius, the 
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brother of Antiphates. Oicles accompanied 
Heracles on his expedition against Laomedon 
of Troy, and was there slain in battle. Accord- 
ing to other traditions he returned home from 
the expedition, and dwelt in Arcadia, where he 
was visited by his grandson Alemaeon, and 
where his tomb was shown. (Od. xv. 241; 
Diod. iv. 82; Apollod. ii. 6, 4; Paus. viii. 86, 4.) 

Oileus (’O%Acvs), son of Hodoedocus and Lao- 
nome, grandson of Cynus, and great-grandson 
of Opus, was a king of the Locrians, and mar- 
ried to Eriopis, by whom he became the father 
of Ajax, who is hence called Otlides, Otliddes, 
and Ajax Oitlet. Oileus was the father of 
Medon by Rhene, and is mentioned among the 
Argonauts. (IJ. ii. 527, xiii. 697, 712; Ap. Rh. 
i. 74.) 

Olba or Olbé (“OABn: Uzendjaburd)), an 
ancient inland city of Cilicia, in the mountains 
above Soloé, and between the rivers Lamus 
and Calycadnus. Its foundation was ascribed 
to Ajax the son of Teucer, whose descendants, 
the priests of the ancient temple of Zeus, once 
ruled over all Cilicia Aspera (Strab. p. 672.). In 
later times it belonged to Isauria, and was 
the see of a bishop, and its name appears as 
Oropi. 

Olbasa (“OABaca), a city in Pisidia, on the 
road from Seleucia to Laranda, N. of Lagoe 
and NW. of Isionda (Ptol. v. 5, 8). 

Olbé. [OxBa.] 

Olbia (?OABia). 1. (Houwbes, near Hyéres), 
a colony of Massilia, on the coast of Gallia 
Narbonensis, on a hill called Olbianus, EH. 
of ‘Telo Martius (Toulon). (Strab. pp. 180, 
184.)—2, (Terra Nova) a very ancient city, 
near the N. end of the EH. side of the island 
of Sardinia, with the only good harbour 
on this coast, and therefore the usual land- 
ing-place for persons coming from Rome. A 
mythical tradition ascribes its foundation to the 
Thespiadae. (Paus. x. 17, 53 Diod.iy. 29; Cie. 
ad Q. Fr. ii. 8,6; Claud. B. Gald. 519.)—3, In 
Bithynia [Astacus.] The gulf of Astacus was 
also called from it Sinus Olbianus.—4. A for- 
tress on the frontier of Pamphylia, on the coast, 
west of Arratia.—5, [BorysSTHENES. | 

Olcddes, an ancient people in Hispania Tar- 
raconensis, N. of Carthago Nova, near the 
sources of the Anas, in a partof the country 
afterwards inhabited by the Oretani. Hannibal 
transplanted some of the Olcades to Africa. 
Their chief town was Althaea. (Pol. iii, 14; 
Liv. xxi. 5.) ; 

Oleinium (Olciniitae: Dulcigno), an ancient 
town on the coast of Illyria, SW. of Scodra, 
belonging to the territory of Gentius (Ptol. ii. 
17, 5; Liv. xlv. 26). 

Olearus. [Oxzarus.] 

Oleastrum. 1. A town of the Cosetani, in 
Hispania Tarraconensis, on the road from Der- 
tosa to Tarraco, probably the place from which 
the plumbum Oleastrense derived its name 
(Plin, xxxiv. 164; I¢in.).—2. A town in His- 
pania Baetica, near Gades (Plin. iii. 15). 

Olen (Any), a mythical personage, said to 
be a Lycian, who is represented as the earliest 
Greek lyric poet, and the first author of sacred 
hymns in hexameter verse. He is closely con- 
nected with the worship of Apollo, of whom, in 
one legend, he was made the prophet, and the 
hymns sung at Delos from time immemorial 
were ascribed to him. His connexion with 
Apollo is also marked by his being called Hy- 
perborean. [See p. 434, b.] Of the hymns 
which went under his name Pausanias mentions 
those to Here, to Achaeia, and to Lithyia; the 
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last was in celebration of the birth of Apollo and 
Artemis. (Hdt. iy. 85; Paus, i. 18, 5, ii..18, 8, 
--v. 7, 8, ix. 27, 2, x. 7, 8; Callim. Del. 804.) 

Olénus (“QAcvos : *MA€vios). 1, An ancient 
town in Aetolia, near New Pleuron, and at the 
foot of Mt. Aracynthus, is mentioned by Homer, 
but was destroyed by the Aetolians at an early 
period. (Jl. ii. 688; Strab. pp. 451, 460.)—2. A 
town in Achaia, between Patrae and Dyme, 
refused to join the Achaean League on its 
restoration, in B.c. 280. In the time of Strabo 
the town was deserted. (Strab. pp. 384, 386, 
388 ; Paus. vii. 18, 22.) 

Olénus (“QAecvos), son of Hephaestus and 
father of the nymphs Aege and Helice, who 
brought up Zeus. Aege being really identical 
with Amalthea, the epithet Olenia Capella is 
given to the goat AmatTuma. (Hyg. Astr. 18.) 

Olgassys (“OAyaoovs: Al-Gez Dagh), a lofty, 
steep, and rugged mountain chain of Asia 
Minor, extending nearly W. and EH. through the 
K. of Bithynia, and the centre of Paphlagonia 
to the river Halys, nearly parallel to the chain 
of Olympus, of which it may be considered as a 
branch. Numerous temples were built upon it 
by the Paphlagonians. (Strab. p. 562.) 

Oliarus or Oledrus (’OAlapos, AA€apos : MArd- 
pios: Antiparos), a small island in the Aeg- 
aean sea, one of the Cyclades, W. of Paros, 
colonised by the Phoenicians, is celebrated in 
modern times for its stalactite grotto, which is 
not mentioned by ancient writers (Strab. p. 
485; Verg. Aen. iil. 126). 

Oligyrtus (OAlyuprTos), a fortress in the NE. 
of Arcadia on a mountain of the same name 
(Pol. iv. 11, 70). 

Olisipo (Lisbon), a town in Lusitania, on the 
right bank of the Tagus near its mouth, and a 
Roman municipium with the surname Felicitas 
Julia. It was celebrated for its swift horses. 
(Plin. iv. 113, viii. 166; Varr. R. FR. ii. 1,19; 
Col. vi. 27.) Its name is sometimes written 
Ulyssippo (Mel. iii. 1, 6), because it was sup- 
posed to be the town which Ulysses founded 
in Spain; but the town to which-this legend 
referred was in the mountains of Turdetania. 
{Opyssna. } : 

Olizon (OA: (av), a town of Thessaly, on the 
Pagasaean gulf (IU, ii. 717; Strab. p. 486). 

Ollius (Ogio), a river in Gallia Transpadana, 
falls into the Po (Plin, iii. 118). 

Olmiae ?OApai), a promontory in the terri- 
tory of Corinth, which separated the Corinthian 
and Alcyonian gulfs (Strab. p. 880). 

Oloossén (’Odvoccév: OAcogadvi0s: Elas- 
sona), a town of the Perrhaebi in Thessaly, in 
the district of Hestiaeotis. Homer (ZI. ii. 739) 
calls it ‘white,’ an epithet which it obtained, 
according to Strabo, from the whiteness of its 
soil. (Strab. p. 440; Procop. Aed. iv. 14.) 

Olophernes (’OAopépyns), sometimes called 
Holophernes. 1. Son of Ariamnes and father 
of Antanatuss L., king of Cappadocia.—2. Sup- 
posititious son of Ariarathes LV., got possession 
of the kingdom of Cappadocia fora time in B.c. 
157, and ruled oppressively (Ptol. xxxii. 20; 
App. Syr. 47; Diod. Hcl. 3). 

Olorus (“OAopos). 1. King of Thrace, whose 
daughter married Miitiaprs.—2. Apparently 
grandson of the above, and father of Thucy- 
dides (Thue. iy. 104). 

Olophyxus (OAdpvios : *OAopvétos), a town 
of Macedonia, on the peninsula of Mt. Athos 
(Thue. iv. 109; Hdt. vii. 22;.Strab. p. 331). 

Olpae or Olpe (“OAma, OAH: ’OAmaios). 1. 
(Arapi), a town of the Amphilochi in Acarnania, 
on the Ambracian gulf, NW. of Argos Amphi- 
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lochicum (Thuc. i. 107-113).—2. A town of 
the Locri Ozolae (Thue. iii. 101). 

Oltrus (“OAoupos: *OAovpios). 1, A townin 
Achaia, near Pellene, on the Sicyonian frontier 
(Xen. Hell. vii. 4,17).—2, Also Oluris (“OAoupis), 
called Dorium (Adpiov) by Homer, a town in 
Messenia (IU: ii. 594; Strab. p. 850). 

Oltis ?OAods : *OAovyTi0s), a town and harbour 
on the HK. coast of Crete, near the promontory 
of Zephyrium (Paus. ix. 40,3; Ptol. iii. 17, 5). 

Olybrius, Anicius, Roman emperor A.D. 472, 
was raised to this dignity by Ricimer, who 
deposed Anthemius. He died in the course of 
the same year, after a reign of 8 months and 
13 days. His successor was GLYCERIUS. 

Olympéné, and Olympéni, or Olympiéni 
(OaAvprnvh, ~OdAvumrnvot, *OAvuminvol), the 
namés of the district about the Mysian Olympus, 
and of its inhabitants (Strab. pp. 571, 576). 

Olympia (OAvumia) the name of a small 
plain in Elis, in which the Olympic games 
were celebrated. It was surrounded on the N. 
and NE. by the hill Cronus or Cronius, on the 
S. by the river Alphéus, and on the W. by the 
river Cladéus. In this plain was the sacred 
precinct of Zeus, called Altis (AAtis, an old 
Elean form of %Agos), originally, no doubt, as 
its name signified, a sacred grove. This great 
enclosure, surrounded by a wall, was 750 feet 
long by 550 broad, stretching on the north up to 
the base of the hill Cronus, and situated at the 
angle formed by the confluence of the rivers 
Alpheus and Cladeus, 300 stadia distant from 
the town of Pisa. The Altis with its temples 
and statues and the public buildings in the im- 
mediate neighbourhood formed what was called 
Olympia; but there was no town of this name. 
Since the beginning of the German excavations 
in 1875, it has become possible to trace the 
ground plans of nearly all the buildings as they 
were described by Pausanias (book vi.) ; and 
this alone, apart from the sculptures which have 
been recovered, has made the undertaking one 
of the highest interest and the results of the 
greatest archaeological value. Nearly the cen- 
tral point of the enclosure of the Altis was the 
great altar of Zeus, a large elliptical base of 
undressed stone, above which are layers of ashes 
of the victims. To the SW. of the altar is the 
great temple of Zeus, the plan of which is per- 
fectly established by the excavations. The 
foundations. are complete, and many of the 
columns, overthrown by earthquakes, lie beside 
their bases. The temple was begun by the 
architect Libon of Elis in the sixth century B.c., 
and completed in the middle of the fifth cen- 
tury. It isa Doric peripteros (i.e. having a single 
row of columns both at the sides and ends), 
with six columns at each end (‘ hexastyle’) and 
thirteen at the sides. So much of the sculptures 
of the pediments and metopes has-been dis- 
covered that they can be fairly reconstructed, 
The S. pediment, ascribed by Pausanias to 
Paeonius, represents the chariot race between 
Pelops and Oenomaus; the W. pediment, 
ascribed to Alcamenes, represents the fight of 
Centaurs and Lapithae. The labours of Heracles 
form the subject of the metopes. In the temple 
stood originally the great statue of the Olympian 
Zeus in gold and ivory by Phidias. Prominent 
among the statues in front of the temple through 
which the processions passed to reach the 
temple itself, and of which in many cases the 
inseribed verses remain, were the Eretrian bull 
by Philesias to the NE.,and the great statue of 
Nike by Paeonius to the SE. This famous statue 
which towered above those who approached 
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the temple has been in part recovered. [Paro- 


nius]. To the N. of the temple of Zeus was, 


the sanctuary of Pelops, a grove with a ter- 
raced wall and a chapel within it, of which 
some remains of masonry survive. NW. of the 
Pelopion is the circular Philippeum, built by 
Philip of Macedon after the hattle of Chaeronea; 
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mained such to the end; others were restored in 
stone. The statue of Zeus by Phidias, the chief 
glory of the great temple, has perished, but 
the chief.ornament of the Heraeum, the Hermes 
by Praxiteles, was found 7m situ, and is now 
in the museum of Olympia [PRaxiTELEs]. 
The Prytaneum, altered at various periods, 
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and immediately N. of the Pelopion is the 
Heraeum or temple of Hera. This seems to 
be the most ancient temple at Olympia. Its 
plan is like that of the temple of Zeus, though 
it is much smaller as well as older. It has, 
however, sixteen columns at the sides. The 
columns were originally wooden: some re- 


Plan of Olympia, from the German excavations. 


stood NW. of the Heraeum; the plan can be 
partially reconstructed from the scanty remains, 
In it the Olympian victors were entertained. 
Very little remains of the Metroon or temple of 
the Mother of the Gods, to the E. of the 
Heraeum ; still further east are yet the bases 
of the statues of Zeus (called Zanes) erected 
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from the proceeds of fines for breaches of rules; | 


and N. of these is the long line of Treasuries, 
twelve in number, belonging to various Greek 
states, built like miniature temples, in which 
were stored ofterings of the different states and 
equipment for the games. The eastern front of 
the Altis was the great entrance Portico called 
the ‘Echo Colonnade,’ affording shelter to the 
spectators, built in the Macedonian period on 
the site of an older portico: the foundations of 
both can be distinguished. The sanctuary of 
Hippodamia seems to have stood in the SH. 
corner of the Altis. To the S. of the Altis is 
the Bouleuterium or senate-house, in which were 
the altars and statues of Zeus Horkios, before 
which the combatants took a solemn oath that 
they would observe the rules of the games. The 
oldest part of the Bouleuterium is an oblong 
hall of the sixth century with an apse to the 
west: a corresponding hall was built later 
parallel with it, and the two were afterwards 
connected by a square building. Later still and 
of the Roman period is the portico which fronts 
them, The other important buildings outside 
the Altis are the great Palaestra on the west 
(of which the ground plan is traceable) adjoining 
the Gymnasium, where those who aspired to con- 
tend went through a month’s training before- 
hand. To the south another gymnasium has 
been discovered. Outside the NH. corner of 
the Altis was the Stadium, communicating with 
it by a covered way (Dict. of Ant. art. Stadiwm). 
To the SE. of this was the Hippodrome. Outside 
the SW. corner are the remains of the building 
erected by Leonidas of Elis in the fourth 
century B.c., and enlarged in the Roman period. 
Near this the foundations of the heroum of 
Iamus have been found and the altar used in 
divination by the Iamidae. The Byzantine 
church, of which the remains are between the 
Leonideum and the Palaestra, was built over or 
adjoining older buildings which were possibly 
priests’ houses. [For an account of the Olympic 
games, see Dict. of Antiq. art. Olympia, Hippo- 
dromus, Pancratium, Pentathlon.) -—- 
Olympias (’OAvumids), wife of Philip IL., king 

of Macedonia, and mother of Alexander the 
Great, was the daughter of Neoptolemus I., 
king of Epirus. She was married to Philip B.c. 
859. (Just. vii. 6,10; Plut. Alex. 2; Diod. xix. 
51.) The numerous amours of Philip, and the 
passionate and jealous character of Olympias 
occasioned frequent disputes’ between them 5” 
and when Philip married Cleopatra, the niece 
of Attalus (337), Olympias withdrew from Mace- 
donia, and took refuge at the court of her brother 
Alexander, king of Epirus. It was generally 
believed that she lent her support to the assas- 
sination of Philip, 886; but it is hardly credible 
that she evinced her approbation of that deed 
in the open manner asserted by some writers. 
(Just. ix. 5,7; Plut. Alea. 9,19; Athen. p. 557.) 


_ After the death of Philip she returned to Mace- 


xviii. 49-65.) 


donia, where she enjoyed great influence through 
the affection of Alexander. On the death of the 
latter (828), she withdrew from Macedonia, 
where her enemy Antipater had the undisputed 
control of affairs, and took refuge in Epirus. 
Here she continued to live, as it were, in exile, 


until the death of Antipater (819) presented a 


new opening to her ambition. She gave her 
support to the new regent, Polysperchon, in 
opposition to Cassander, who had formed an 
alliance with Eurydice the wife of Philip Arrhi- 
daeus, the nominal king of Macedonia. (Diod. 
In 817 Olympias, resolving to ob- 
tain the supreme power in Macedonia, invaded 
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that country, along with Polysperchon, de- 
feated Hurydice in battle, and put both her and 
her husband to death. Olympias followed up 
her vengeance by the execution of Nicanor, the 
brother of Cassander, as well as of 100 of his 
leading partisans among the Macedonian nobles. 
Cassander, whdé was at that time in the Pelo- 
ponnesus, hastened to turn his arms against 
Macedonia. Olympias on his approach threw 
herself (together with Roxana and the young 
Alexander) into Pydna, where she was closely 
blockaded by Cassander throughout the winter. 
At length in the spring of 316, she was com- 
pelled to surrender to Cassander, who caused 
her to be put todeath. (Diod. xix. 11-51; Just. 
xiv. 5, 6; Paus. ix. 7, 2.) Olympias was not 
without something of the grandeur and loftiness 
of spirit which distinguished her son, but her 
ungovernable passions led her to acts of sangui- 
nary cruelty that disgrace her name. 
Olympieum, [ATHENAg, p. 143.] 
Olympiddorus ?OAvumiddwpos). 1, A native 
of Thebes in Egypt, who lived in the fifth cen- 
tury after Christ. He wrote a work in twenty- 
two books (entitled ‘Iaropixo) Adyor), which 
comprised the history of the Western empire 
under the reign of Honorius, from 4.p. 407 to 
October s.D, 425. Olympiodorus took up the 
history from about the point at which EHunapius 
had ended. [EKunarrus.] The original work of 
Olympiodorus is lost, but an abridgment of it 
has been preserved by Photius. After the death 
of Honorius, Olympiodorus removed to Byzan- 
tium, to the court of the emperor Theodosius. 
Hierocles dedicated to this Olympiodorus his 
work on Providence and Fate [HimRrocuEs].—2. 
A Peripatetic philosopher, who taught at Alex- 
andria, where PROcLUS was one of his pupils.—3. 
The last philosopher of celebrity in the Neo- 
Platonic school of Alexandria, He lived in the 
first half of the sixth century after Christ, in 
the reign of the emperor Justinian. His Life of 
Plato and commentaries on several of Plato’s 
dialogues are still extant.—4, An Aristotelian 
philosopher, the author of a commentary on the 
Meteorologica of Aristotle, which is still ex- 
tant, lived at Alexandria, in the latter half of 
the sixth century after Christ. Like Simplicius, 
to whom, however, he is inferior, he endeavours 
to reconcile Plato and Aristotle.—5. An Athe- 
nian general, who opposed Cassander’s attempts 
upon Athens, B.c. 298. In 288 he expelled the 
Macedonian troops of Demetrius from Athens. 
(Paus. i. 25, 2, i. 29, 18, x. 18, 7, x. 84, 3.) 
Olympius (OAvumios), the Olympian, occurs 
as a surname of Zeus, and in general of all the 
gods who lived in Olympus, in contradistinction 
to the gods of the lower world. 
Olympius Nemesianus. [Nrmesianvs.] 
Olympus (“OAvpmos), the name of two Greek 
musicians, of whom one is mythical, and the 
other historical—1. The elder Olympus belongs 
to the mythical genealogy of Mysian and Phry- 
gian fluteplayers—Hyagnis, Marsyas, Olympus 
—to each of whom the invention of the flute 
was ascribed, under whose names we have the 
mythical representation of the rivalry between 
the Phrygian auletic music, used in the worship 
of Cybele, and the Greek citharoedic music. 
Olympus was said to have been a native of 
Mysia, and to have lived before the Trojan war. 
Olympus not unfrequently appears on works of 
art as a boy, sometimes instructed by Marsyas, 
and sometimes as witnessing and lamenting his 
fate. (Apollod. i. 4,2; Hyg. Fab.165, 278; Ov. 
Met. vi. 393; Suid. s.v.)—2, The true Olympus 
was a Phrygian, and perhaps belonged to a 
S58 
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family of native musicians, since he was said to 
be descended from the first Olympus. He, 
flourished about B. c. 660-620. Though a Phry- 
gian, Olympus must be reckoned among the 
Greek musicians, for all the accounts make 
Greece the scene of his artistic activity; and 
he may be considered as having naturalised in 
Greece the music of the flute, previously almost 
es to Phrygia. (Plut. de Mus. pp. 1183- 
1140. 

Olympus (“OdAvpmos). 1. (Grk. Elymbo, 
Turk. Semavat-Hvi, ie. Abode of the Celes- 
tials). The E. part of the great chain of 
mountains which extends W. and H. from the 
Acroceraunian promontory on the Adriatic to 
the Thermaic Gulf, and which formed the N. 
boundary of ancient Greece proper. In a wide 
sense, the name is sometimes applied to all that 
part of this chain which lies H. of the central 
range of Pindus, and which is usually called 
the Cambunian mountains; but strictly speak- 
ing Mount Olympus is the extreme E. part of 
the chain, which, striking off from the Cam- 
bunian mountains to the SEH., skirts the 8. end 
of the slip of coast called Pieria, and forms at 
its termination the N. wall of the vale of Trmpx, 
Its shape is that of a blunt cone, with its outline 
picturesquely broken by minor summits; its 
height is about 9700 feet, and its chief summit 
is covered with perpetual snow. From its posi- 
tion as the boundary between Thessaly and 
Macedonia, it is sometimes reckoned in the 
former, sometimes in the latter (Hdt. vii. 128; 
Strab. p. 829).—In the Greek mythology, Olym- 
‘pus was the chief seat of the third dynasty of 
gods, of which Zeus was the head. It was a 
really local conception with the early poets, to 
be understood literally, that the gods dwelt on 
Olympus. Even the fable of the giants scaling 
heaven must be understood in this sense; not 
that they placed Pelion and Ossa upon the top 
of Olympus to reach the still higher heaven, but 
that they piled Pelion on the top of Ossa, and 
both on the lower slopes of Olympus, to scale 
the summit of Olympus itself, the abode of the 
gods. Homer describes the gods as having 
their several palaces on Olympus (JI. xi. 76; cf. 
Hes. Th. 62); on the summit is the council- 
chamber, where they meet in solemn conclave 
(1. viii. 8); the Muses entertain them with the 
lyre and song. They are shut in from the view 
of men upon the earth by a wall of clouds, the 
gates of which are kept by the Hours (II. v.749, 
viii. 893). In the Odyssey it is described as a 
peaceful abode unshaken by storms (Od. vi. 42). 
The same conceptions are found in Hesiod, and 
to a great extent in the later poets; with whom, 
however, even as early as the lyric poets and the 
tragedians, the idea becomes less material, and 
the real abode of the gods is gradually trans- 
ferred from the summit of Olympus to the vault 
of heaven (i.e. the sky) itself. Since locally the 
same idea attached to certain other high moun- 
tains, the same name was given tothem. Thus 
Lycarus in Arcadia was sometinies called 
Olympus (Paus. viii. 88, 2), and especially this 
was the case with 2. The Mysian Olympus 
(Oduuros 6 Mics: Keshish Dagh, Ala Dagh, 
Ishik Dagh, and Kush Dagh), a chain of lofty 
mountains in the NW. of Asia Minor, forming, 
with Ida, the W. part of the northernmost line of 
the mountain system of that peninsula. It ex- 
tends from W. to E. through the NE. of Mysia 
and the SW. of Bithynia, and thence, inclining 
a little northwards, it first passes through the 
centre of Bithynia, then forms the boundary 
between Bithynia and Galatia, and then extends 
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through the 8. of Paphlagonia, to the river Halys. 
Beyond the Halys, the mountains in the N. of 
Pontus form a continuation of the chain. (Strab. 
p-674; Hat. i. 86, vii. 74..—8. (Yanar Dagh), 
a voleano on the E. coast of Lycia, above the 
city of Phoenicus (Yanar). The names of the 
mountain and of the city are often interchanged. 
[PHoEnicus.|—There were two mountains of the 
same name in Cyprus, and one in Lesbos. 

Olynthus (“OAvv60s :’OAdvO0s : Aio Mamas), 
a town of Macedonia in Chalcidice, at the head 
of the Toronaic gulf, and a little distance from 
the coast, between the peninsulas of Pallene 
and Sithonia (Strab. p. 830; Mel. ii. 2,9). It 
was the most important of the Greek cities on 
the coast of Macedonia, though we have ne 
record of its foundation. It afterwards fell 
into the hands of the Thracian Bottiaei, when 
they were expelled from their own country by 
the Macedonians (Hdt. vii. 122; Strab. p. 447). 
It was taken by Artabazus, one of the generals 
of Xerxes, who peopled it with Chalcidians 
from Torone; but it owed its greatness to 
Perdiccas, who persuaded the inhabitants of 
many of the smaller towns in Chaleidice to 
abandon their own abodes and settle in Olyn- 
thus (Thue. i. 58, 65, ii. 79). This happened 
about the commencement of the Peloponnesian 
war; and from this time Olynthus appears as a 
prosperous and flourishing town, with a popula- 
tion of 5000 inhabitants capable of bearing 
arms. It became the head of a confederacy of 
all the Greek towns in this part of Macedonia, 
and it long maintained its independence against 
the attacks of the Athenians, Spartans and 
Macedonians; but in B.c. 879 ib was compelled 
to submit to Sparta, after carrying on war with 
this state for four years. When the supremacy 
of Sparta was destroyed by the Thebans, Olyn- 
thus recovered its independence, and even 
received an accession of power from Philip, who 
was anxious to make Olynthus a counterpoise 
to the influence of Athens in the N. of the 
Aegaean. With this view Philip gave Olynthus 
the territory of Potidaea, after he had wrested 
this town from the Athenians in 356. But 
when he had sufficiently consolidated his power 
to be able to set at defiance both Olynthus and 
Athens, he threw off the mask, and laid siege 
to the former city. The Olynthians earnestly 
besought Athens for assistance, and were 
warmly supported by Demosthenes in his Olyn- 
thiac orations: but as the Athenians did not 
render the city any effectual assistance, it was 
taken and destroyed by Philip, and all its 
inhabitants sold as slaves (347). [PHmrppus.]. 
Olynthus was never restored, and the rem- 
nants of its inhabitants were at a later time 
transferred by Cassander to Cassandrea. At 
the time of its prosperity Olynthus used the 
town of MrecyBERNA as its seaport. 

Omana or Omanum (Opava, *Opuavor). 1, A 
celebrated port on the NE. coast of Arabia — 
Felix, a little above the easternmost point of the 
peninsula, Pr. Syagros (Ras el Had), on a large 
gulf of the same name. The people of this 
part of Arabia were called Omanitae (Oya- 
virat), or Omani, and the name is still preserved 
in that, of the district, Oman. (Ptol. vi. 15.)—2. 
(Prob. Schaina), a seaport town in the E. of 
Carmania; the chief emporium for the trade 
between India, Persia, and Arabia (Plin. vi. 149). 

Omanitae and Omanum, [Omana.] 

Ombi (‘OuBor: ?OuBira: Kowm Ombou, i.e. 
Hill of Ombon, Ru.), the last great city of 
Upper Egypt, except Syene, from which it was 
distant about thirty miles, stood on the E, 
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bank of the Nile, in the Ombites Nomos, and 
was celebrated as one of the chief seats of the 
worship of the crocodile (the crocodile-headed 
god Sebek). Juvenal’s 15th Satire mentions a 
religious fight between the people of Ombi and 
those of Tentyra, during a festival at Ombi 
(Juv. xv. 35; Ptol. iv. 5,73; Ael. H. A. x. 21). 
Omphalé ’Ougddn), daughter of the Lydian 
king Jardanus, and wife of Tmolus, after whose 
death she undertook the government herself. 
When Heracles, in consequence of the murder 
of Iphitus, was afflicted with a serious disease, 
and was informed by the oracle that he could 
only be cured by serving some one for wages 
for the space of three years, Hermes sold 
Heracles to Omphale. ‘The hero became 
enamoured of his mistress, and, to please her, 
he is said to have spun wool and put on the 
garments of a woman, while Omphale wore 


Omphale and Heracles. (Farnese Group, now at Naples.) 


his lion’s skin. She bore Heracles several 
children. (Diod. iv. 81; Apollod. ii.6, 8; Ov. 
Fast. ii. 805, Her. ix. 58.) For possible ex- 
planations of this myth, see p. 400, b. 

Omphalium (’Opddrcov: Oudadrlrns), atown 
in Crete in the neighbourhood of Cnossus 
(Diod. v. 70). 

On. [Hetropotts.] 

Onatas (Ovdras), of Aegina, a famous 
sculptor of the later and best period of Aegine- 
tan art, which still preserved somewhat of the 
archaic stiffness or rigidity as compared with 

_ the Attic style of Phidias which succeeded it. 
The work of Onatas was in the earlier part of 
the fifth century B.c. His great statues were 
the ‘Black Demeter’ at Phigalia in bronze, a 
female figure in black drapery with a horse’s 
head (Paus. viii. 42, 1), a bronze Apollo at 
Pergamum (Paus. viii. 42, 7), and two groups 
of statues, described by Pausanias, at Olympia, 
_ which are held by modern critics to resemble in 
subject and arrangement the pediments of 
Aegina now at Munich : viz. the group of heroes 
at Troy casting lots for the fight with Hector, 
and the group of Tarentine warriors round 
the Wid of Opis the Peucetian king (Paus. v. 
27, 8). 
Oncae (“Ova:), a village in Boeotia near 
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Thebes, from, which one of the gates of Thebes 
derived its name (Orato), and which con- 
tained a sanctuary of Athene. 

Oncéum (*Oyxerov) a town in Arcadia on the 
river Ladon with a temple of Demeter Erinnys 
(Paus. viii. 25, 4). 

Onchesmus or Onchismus (”Oyxnop0s, “Oy- 
Xopos: Orchido), a seaport town of Epirus in 
Chaonia, opposite the W. extremity of Corcyra. 
The ancients derived its name from Anchises, 
whence it is ramed by Dionysius the ‘ Harbour 
of Anchises’ (Ayxioov Alunv). From this 
place Cicero calls the wind blowing from Epirus 
towards Italy Onchesmites. (Strab. p. 824 ; Cic. 
ad Att. vii. 2.) 

Onchestus (Oyxnords: "Oyxhorw0s). 1. 
An ancient town of Boeotia, said to haye been 
founded by Onchestus, son of Poseidon, was 
situated a little S. of the lake Copais near 
Haliartus. It contained a celebrated temple 
and grove of Poseidon, and was the place of 
meeting of the Boeotian Amphictyony. The 
ruins of this town are still to be seen on the 
SW. slope of the mountain Faga. (II. ii. 506; 
Pind. Isthm. i. 44; Strab. p. 412; Paus. ix. 
26, 5.)—2. A river in Thessaly which rises in 
the neighbourhood of Eretria, and flows by 
Cynoscephalae, and falls into the lake Boebéis 
(Pol. xviii. 8; Liv. xxxii. 6). 

Onesicritus (Ovnctkprros), a Greek historical 
writer, who accompanied Alexander on his 
campaigns in Asia, and wrote a history of them, 
which is frequently cited by later authors. He 
is called by some authorities a native of Asty- 
palaea, and by others of Aegina. (Diog! Laért. 
vi. 75; Arrian, Ind. 18.) When Alexander 
constructed his fleet on the Hydaspes, he 
appointed Onesicritus chief pilot of the fleet, a 
post which he held during the descent of the 
Indus and throughout the voyage to the Persian 
gulf, which was conducted under the command 
of Nearchus (Arrian, An. vi. 2, 6, vii. 5, 9; Plut. 
Alex. 66). Though an eye-witness of much 
that he described, it appears that he intermixed 
many fables and falsehoods with his narrative 
(Strab. pp. 70, 698). 

Oningis or Oringis. [Onrnais.] 

Oniros (“Ovepos), the Dream-God, was a 
personification of dreams. According to the 
Odyssey, Dreams dwell on the dark shores of 
the W. Oceanus, and the deceitful dreams come 
through an ivory gate, while the true ones 
issue from a gate made of horn (Od. xix. 562, 
xxiv. 12), Hesiod calls dreams the children 
of Night, Sleep and Death being their brothers 
(Lh. 12). Similarly in Eur. Hec. 71 (rightly 
punctuated), the ‘mother of dusky-winged 
dreams’ is Night, not Earth. Dreams were 
controlled by Hermes, since they were in some 
sense messages. Ovid calls them children of 
Sleep, and names three, who pervade the 
earth and appear in various forms to sleepers 
(Met. xi. 633) : Morpheus, Icelus or Phobetor, 
and Phantasus. [For dream-oracles see Dict. 
of Ant. art. Oraculwm.} 

Ondba, surnamed Aestuaria (Huelva), a sea- 
port town of the Turdetani in Hispania Baetica, 
between the mouths of the Baetis and Anas, 
on an aestuary formed by the river Luxia. 
There are remains of a Roman aqueduct at 
Huelva. (Strab. p. 148; Ptol. ii. 4, 5.) 

Onochonus (’Ovdxwvos: Sophaditikos), a river 
of Thessaly which joins the Apidanus from the 
W. (Hat. vii. 129). 

Onomacritus (Ovoudkpiros), an Athenian, 
who occupies an interesting position in the 
history of the early Greek religious poetry. 
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He lived about 3B.c. 520-485. He enjoyed the 
patronage of Hipparchus, until he was detected 
by Lasus of Hermione (the dithyrambie poet) in 
making an interpolation in an_oracle _of 
Musaeus, for which Hipparchus banished him. 
He seems to have gone into Persia, where the 
Pisistratids, after their expulsion from Athens, 
took him again into favour, and employed him 
to persuade Xerxes to engage in his expedition 
against Greece, by reciting to him all the 
ancient oracles which seemed to favour the 
attempt. (Hdt. vii. 6.) It appears that Ono- 
macritus had made a collection and arrange- 
ment of the oracles ascribed to Musaeus, and 
that he was the real author of some of the 
poems which went under the name of Orpheus 
(Paus. i, 22, viii. 81, 37, ix. 85). Tzetzes speaks 
of him as one of those who arranged the books 
of Homer under Pisistratus, and thus he has 
been set down by Wolf and others as one of the 
‘Diasceuastae’ of Homer. 

Onomarchus (Ovduapxos), general of the 
Phocians in the Sacred war, succeeded his 
brother Philomelus in this command, B.c, 353. 
In the following year he was defeated in Thes- 
saly by Philip, and perished in attempting to 
reach by swimming the Athenian ships, which 
were lying off the shore, B.c.352. His body fell 
into the hands of Philip, who caused it to be 
crucified, as a punishment for his sacrilege in 
the Sacred war. (Diod. xvi. 81-61; Paus. x. 2, 
5; Just. viii. 1.) 

Onosander (’Ovécavdpos), the author of a cele- 
brated work on military tactics (entitled Srparn- 
yikds-Adyos), which is still extant. All subse- 
quent Greek and Roman writers on the same 
subject made this work their text-book. He 
lived about 4.p.50. In his style he imitated Xe- 
nophon with some suocess. Edited by Schwebel, 
Niirnberg, 1761; and by Kochly, Lips. 1860. 

Onu-gnathus (“Ovov yvdbos: Elaphonisi), 
an island and a promontory on the S. coast of 
Laconia (Strab. p. 363; Paus, iii. 22, 28). 

Oniiphis (“Ovovd¢is), the capital of the Nomos 
Onuphites in the Delta of Egypt (Hdt. ii. 166). 

Ophélion (’‘NPeAiwy), an Athenian comic poet, 
of the Middle Comedy, B.c. 380 (Athen. pp. 
48, 66, 67, 106). 

Ophellas ’O@éAAas), of Pella in Macedonia, 
was one of the generalsof Alexander the Great, 
after whose death he followed the fortunes of 
Ptolemy. In B.c. 322, he conquered Cyrene, of 
which city he held the government on behalf 
of Ptolemy for some years. But soon: after 
318 he threw off his allegiance to Ptolemy, and 
continued to govern Cyrene as an independent 
state for nearly five years. In 308 he formed an 
alliance with Agathocles, and marched against 
Carthage; but he was treacherously attacked 
by Agathocles near this city, and was slain. 
(Diod. xx. 40-42; Just. xxii. 7; Suid.s. v.) 

Opheltes (’'O@éAr7s). 1. Also called Arche- 
morus. [ArcHEMoRus.|—2. One of the Tyr- 
rhenian pirates, who attempted to» carry off 
Dionysus, and were therefore metamorphosed 
into dolphins [p. 294]. 

Ophion (’O¢iwv). 1, One of the oldest of the 
Titans, was married to Hurynome, with whom 
he ruled over Olympus, but being conquered 
by Cronos and Rhea, he and Eurynome were 
thrown into Oceanus or Tartarus (Ap. Rh. i. 
503; Tzetz. ad Lyc. 1191).—2. Father of the 
centaur Amycus, who is hence called Ophid- 
nodes (Ov. Met. xii. 245). 

Ophionenses or Ophienses (’Oquoveis, Ogueis), 
a people of Aetolia (Strab. pp. 451, 465). 

Ophir. [See Dict. of the Bible.] 
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Ophis (“Odis), ariver in Arcadia, which flowed 
by Mantinéa (Paus. viii. 8, 4). 

Ophiiisa or Ophiussa (Od¢ideroa, "Opiotcca, 
*Odiodca, i.e. abownding in snakes). 1, [Prry- 
usaE.|—2. Or Ophiussa (perhaps Palanea), a 
town of European Scythia, on the left bank of 
the Tyras (Dneister). (Strab. p. 306.)—3. A 
little island near Crete.—4. (Afsia or Rabdt), 
a small island in the Propontis (Sea of Mar- 
mora), NW. of Cyzicus and SW. of Procon- 
nesus.—9. [Ruopus. |—6. [Tmnos.] 

Ophrynium (Od¢pdyeioy: prob. Fren-Kevi), a 
small town of the Troad, near the lake of 
Pteleos, between Dardanus and Rhoeteum, with 
a grove consecrated to Hector (Hdt, vii. 48; 
Strab. p. 595; Xen. Av, vii. 8, 5). 

Opici. [Osct.] 

Opilius Macrinus. [Macrinus.] 

Opilius, Aurelius, the freedman of an Epi- 
curean, taught at Rome, first philosophy, then 
rhetoric, and finally, grammar. He gave up 
his school upon the condemnation of Rutilius 
Rufus (B.c. 92), whom he accompanied to 
Smyrna. He composed several learned works, 
one of which, named Musae, is referred to by 
A. Gellius. (Suet. Gramm. 6; Gell. i. 25.) 

Opimius. 1, Q., consul B.c. 154, when he 
subdued some of the Ligurian tribes N. of the 
Alps, who had attacked Massilia. He was 
notorious in his youth for his riotous living, 
and was described by Lucilius as ‘formosus et 
famosus.’ (Pol. xxxiii. 5-8; Cic. de Or. ii. 68, 
277; Non. s.v. Fama.)—2. L., son of the pre- 
ceding, was praetor 125, in which year he took 
Fregellae, which had revolted against the 
Romans. He belonged to the high aristocratical 
party, and was a violent opponent of C. 
Gracchus. He was consul in 121, and took the 
leading part in the proceedings which ended in 
the murder of Gracchus. Opimius and his 
party abused their victory most savagely, and 
are said to have killed more than 8000 persons, 
For details see p. 871, b. Inthe following year 
(120), he was accused of having put Roman 
citizens to death without trial; but he was 
defended by the consul C Papirius Carbo, and 
was acquitted. (Liv. Hp. 61; Cic. de Or. ii. 25, 
106.) In 112 he was at the head of the com- 
mission which was sent into Africa in order to 
divide the dominions of Micipsa between Ju- 
gurtha and Adherbal, and was bribed by 
Jugurtha to assign to him the better part of 
the country. Three years after, he was con- 
demned under the law of the tribune C. 
Mamilius Limetanus, by which an inquiry was 
made into the conduct of all those who had re- 
ceived bribes from Jugurtha. (Sall. Jwg. 16, 40 ; 
Vell. Pat. ii. 7.) Opimius went into exile to 
Dyrrhachium in Epirus, where he lived for 
some years, hated and insulted by the people, 
and where he eventually died in great poverty. 
He richly deserved his punishment, and met 
with a due recompense for his cruel and fero- 
cious conduct towards C. Gracchus and his 
party. Cicero, on the contrary, who, after his 
consulship, had identified himself with the 
aristocratical party, frequently laments the fate 
of Opimius. The year in which Opimius was 
consul (121) was remarkable for the extra- 
ordinary heat of the autumn, and thus the 
vintage of this year was of an unprecedented 
quality. This wine long remained celebrated 
as ber Vinum Opimianum. (Cie. Brut. 88, 
287. 

Opis (‘Oms), an important commercial city 
of Assyria, in the district of Apolloniatis, at 
i the confluence of the Physcus (Odorneh) with 
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the Tigris; not mentioned after the Christian | 


ae 1, 189; Xen. An. vii. 7; Strab. pp. 80, 
529). . 
Opitergium (Opiterginus : Oderzo), a Roman 
colony in Venetia in the N. of Italy, on the river 
Liquentia, and on the high road from Aquileia 
to Verona. In the Marcomannic war it was de- 
stroyed by the Quadi, but it was rebuilt, and 
afterwards belonged to the Exarchate. From it 
the neighbouring mountains were called Montes 
Opitergin. (Strab. p. 214; Lucan, iv. 462; Tac. 
| Hist. iii, 6; Amm. Marc. xxix. 6.) 

Oppianus (’Ormavds), thename of the authors 
of two Greek hexameter poems still extant, one 
on fishing, entitled Halieutica (‘AAsevtixd), 
and the other on hunting, entitled Cynegetica 
(Kuynyerixd). Modern critics have shown that 
these two poems were written by two different 

persons of this name. 1. The author of the 
Halieutica was born either at Corycus or at 
Anazarba, in Cilicia, and flourished about A.D. 
180. The poemconsists of about 3500 hexame- 
ter lines, divided into five books, of which the 
first two treat of the natural history of fishes, 
and the other three of the art of fishing.—2. 
The author of the Cynegetica was a native of 
Apamea or Pella, in Syria, and flourished a 
little later than the other Oppianus, about A.D. 
206. His poem, which is addressed to the em- 
eror Caracalla, consists of about 2100 hexame- 
bos lines, divided into four books. Editions of 
the two poems by Schneider, Lips. 1818, and 
by F. Lehrs, 1846. There is also a prose para- 
phrase by Eutechnius of a poem on fowling 
(lgevtixd) attributed to Oppianus, but the 
authorship of the original is doubtful. 

Oppius. 1. C., tribune of the plebs B.c. 218, 
carried a law, under pressure of the second Punic 
war, to curtail the expenses and luxuries of 
Roman women. This law was repealed in 195, 
notwithstanding the vehement opposition of the 
elder’ Cato (Liv. xxxiv. 1-8; Val. Max. ix. 1, 3; 
Tac. Ann. iii. 88).—2. Q., 2 Roman general in 
the Mithridatic war, B.c. 88, fell-into the hands 
of Mithridates, but was subsequently surren- 
dered by the latter to Sulla (Liv. Ep. 78; App. 
Mithr.17, 20, 112).—8. P., quaestor to M. Aure- 
lius Cotta in Bithynia, B. c. 74, was accused of 
misappropriation of supplies and also of draw- 
ing his sword upon his commander; he was tried 
in 69 and defended by Cicero in a speech of which 
only a few fragments remain (Dio Cass. xxxvi. 
23; Quintil. v.13,17).—4. C., an intimate friend 
of C. Julius Caesar, whose private affairs he 
managed in conjunction with Cornelius Balbus 
(Cic. ad Att. ix. 7,18, xi. 17, xii. 19, ad Fam. 
ii. 16). Oppius wrote a Life of Caesar (Plut. 
Pomp. 10; Suet. Jul. 53), and of Scipio Afri- 
canus the elder (Gell. vi. J, 2). Some believed 
Oppius to have been the author of the continua- 
tion of Caesar’s Commentaries (the Bell. Alez., 
Afr. and Hisp.). This is untenable as regards 
the two last and improbable as regards the first. 
The style of the African and Spanish Wars is 
too poor to be the work of a man with the re- 
putation of Oppius, and it is clear that~the 
author was present in both wars, whereas Oppius 
at that time was at Rome. There is thought 

‘to be some indication in Bell. Alem. (3, 1; 19, 6) 
that the author was present (which was not the 
case with either Hirtius or Oppius), but the 
evidence here is not conclusive [cf. Hmrrus]. 

Ops, a Roman goddess of plenty and fertility, 
as is indicated by her name, which is connected 
with opimus, opulentus, mops, and copia. She 
was regarded as the wife of Saturnus, and the 

_ protectress of everything connected with agri- 
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culture. (Varro, L. L. vi.22; Macrob. i. 10, 18.) 
As goddess of the earth and its fruits, Ops was 
also a goddess of the underworld, which is in- 
dicated by the ancient custom that her wor- 
shippers paid their vows crouching down and 
touching the earth (Macrob. i. 10, 12, iii. 9, 12), 
which was the attitude of the Greeks in invok- 
ing Hades and Persephone (Il. ix. 564). In the 
three days’ summer festival held by the Fratres 
Arvales, Ops was worshipped with offerings of 
first-fruits and sacrifices under the name of Dea 
Dia (whois identified with Ops). [For-the ritual 
see Dict. of Ant. art. Fratres Arvales.] As 
goddess of seed-time she was called Ops Con- 
siva, whence her August festivals aré called 
Opiconsivia. Her worship was intimately con- 
nected with that of Saturnus, and it is probable 
that the festival of the Opalia in the Forum on 
December 17, during the period of the Satur- 
nalia, were held in the temple of Saturn. The 
temple of Ops was on the Capitol (Liv. xxxix. 
22; Plin. vi. 174; C.I. LZ. vi. 507). Here was 
the treasury of which Cicero speaks (Phil. ii. 87, 
98). There was also a sacrarium of Ops in the 
Regia, which contained sacred vessels of the 
most ancient form [Dzct. of Ant. art. Praefert- 
culum). Her worship was intimately connected 
with that of her husband Saturnus, for she had 
both temples and festivals in common with him ; 
but she had likewise a separate sanctuary on 
the Capitol, and in the Vicus Jugarius, not far 
from the temple of Saturnus, she had an altar 
in common with Ceres. 

Opus (’Oroivs, cont. of ’Omders: >Omodyrios). 
1. (Talanda or Talanti?), the capital of the 
Opuntian Locrians, was situated, according to 
Strabo (p. 425), fifteen stadia (two miles) from the 
sea, and sixty stadia from its harbour Cynos; 
but, according to Livy (xxviii. 6), it was only one 
mile from the coast. It was the birthplace of 
Patroclus (7. xviii. 326). The bay of the Eu- 
boean sea near this town was called Opuntius 
Sinus. [Locr1.J—2. A small town in Elis. 

Ora. 1. (Opa) a city of Carmania, near the 
borders of Gedrosia (Ptol. vi. 8, 14).—2. (“Opa), 
a city in the N.W. of India, near the sources of 
the Indus (Arrian, A. iv. 27). 

Orae. [Onrraz.] 

Orbélus (“Op8nAos), a mountain in the NE. of 
Macedonia, on the borders of Thrace, extends 
from Mt. Rhodope along the Strymon to Mt. 
Pangaeus (Hdt. v. 16; Strab. p. 329). 

Orbilius Pupillus, a Roman grammarian and 
schoolmaster, the teacher of Horace, who gives 
him the epithet of plagosus from the severe 
floggings which his pupils received from him. 
(Hor. Ep. ii. 1, 71). He was a native of Bene- 
ventum, and after serving as an apparitor of the 
magistrates, and also as a soldier in the army, 
settled at Rome in the fiftieth year of his age, 
in the consulship of Cicero, B. c. 63. He lived 
nearly 100 years, but had lost his’: memory long 
before his death. (Suet. Gramm. 9.) 

Orbona, an ancient Italian goddess who by 
slaying children rendered parents childless. 
She was invoked (to avert her wrath) in the 
INDIGITAMENTA. (Tertull. ad Nat. 11.15 ; Arnob. 
iv. 7.) Her sanctuary is mentioned by Cic. 
N. D. iii. 25, 63 (cf. Plin. ii. 16) as on the Via 
Sacra. 

Orcades Instilae (Orkney and Shetland 
Isles), a group of several small islands off the 
N. coast of Britain, with which the Romans 
first became acquainted when Agricola sailed 
round the N. of Britain (Tac. Agr. 10; Ptol. ii. 
3, 81). 

OrchOménus (’Opyduevos : ’Opxouenos). 1. 
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(Scripu), an ancient, wealthy, and powerful city 
of Boeotia, the capital of the Minyean empire 
in the prehistorical ages of Greece, and hence 
called by Homer the Minyean Orchomenos 
(?Opx. Mivdeos, Il. ii. 511). It was situated 
NW. of the lake Copais, on the river Cephissus, 
and was built on the slope of a hill on the 
summit of which stood the acropolis. It is said 
to have been originally called Andréis (’Avdpnis), 
from Andreus, the son of Peneus, who emigrated 
from the Peneus in Thessaly; to have been 
afterwards called Phlegya (bAeyva), from Phleg- 
yas, a son of Ares and Chryse; and to have 
finally obtained its later name from Orchomenus, 
son of Zeus or Eteocles and the Danaid Hesione, 
and father of Minyas (Paus. ix. 34-36). This 
Orchomenus was regarded as the real founder 
of the Minyean empire, which before the time 
of the Trojan war extended over the whole of 
the W. of Boeotia. Orchomenus, the ruling 
town of all this district, is described as one of 
the wealthiest cities in Greece (Zl. ix. 381). 
According to the legends of Thebes it was 
Heracles who freed that city from its subjection 
to Orchomenus (Paus. ix. 87, 2; Strab. p. 414; 
Diod. iv. 18). After the Trojan war the power 
of the Minyae was overthrown by immigrants 
from Thessaly, and Orchomenus became merely 
a member of the Boeotian League, subordinate 
in power to Thebes. [Bonorta.] Orchomenus 
continued to exist as an independent town till 
_ B.C. 867, when it was taken and destroyed by 
the Thebans, and its inhabitants murdered or 
sold as slaves (Diod. xv. 79; Paus. ix. 15, 8). 
In order to weaken Thebes, it was rebuilt at the 
instigation of the Athenians, but was soon de- 
stroyed again by the Thebans, and, although it 
was again restored by Philip in 338, it never re- 
covered its former prosperity, and in the time 
of Strabo was in ruins. The most celebrated 
building in Orchomenus was the so-called trea- 
sury of Minyas, which, like the similar monu- 
ments at Mycenae, was really a tomb of the an- 
cient princes. It was completely excavated 
and explored by Schliemann in 1880. It had a 
passage, or dromos, leading to the vaulted or bee- 
hive chamber and another spare room, remark- 
able for its beautifully-decorated ceiling. The 
decorations, as well as the general form of the 
tombs, show the connexion of the Orchomenus 
of that date as regards art and civilisation with 
Mycenae (see p. 580, a]. Orchomenus possessed 
a very ancient temple of the Charites or Graces ; 
and here was celebrated in the most ancient 
times a musical festival which was frequented 
by poets and singers from all parts of the Hel- 
lenic world (Pind. Pyth. xii. 45; Theocr. xvi. 
104). There was a temple of Heracles seven 
stadia N. of the town, near the sources of the 
river Melas. Orchomenus is memorable on ac- 
count of the victory which Sulla gained in its 
neighbourhood over Archelaus, the general of 
Mithridates, B.c. 85.—2. (Kalpaki), an ancient 
town of Arcadia, mentioned by Homer with the 
epithet moAvundAos, to distinguish it from the 
Minyean Orchomenus (Il. ii. 605; cf. Ov. Met. 
vi. 418), is said to have been founded by Orcho- 
menus, son of Lycaon (Paus. viii. 8, 8). It was 
situated on a hill NW. of Mantinea, and its 
territory included the towns of Methydrium, 
Theisoa, Teuthis, and the Tripolis. In the 
Peloponnesian war Orchomenus sided with 
Sparta, and was taken by the Athenians (Thuc. 
y. 61). After the battle of Leuctra the Orcho- 
menians did not join the Arcadian confederacy, 
in consequence of its hatred against Mantinea. 
In the contests between the Achaeans and 
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Aetolians, it was taken successively by Cleo- 
menes and Antigonus Doson; but it eventually 
became a member of the Achaean League. (Pol. 
ii. 46, 54; iv. 6; Liv. xxxii. 5.) 

Orcus. [Hapzs.] 

Ordessus (’Opdnocds), a tributary of the Ister 
(Danube) in Scythia, but cannot be identified 
with any modern river (Hdt. iv. 48). 

Ordovices, a people of Britain, opposite the 
island Mona (Anglesey), occupying the N. por- 
tion of Wales (Tac. Ann. xii. 83, Agr. 18). 

Oréades, [Nympuaz.] 

Orestae (Opécra), a people in the N. of 
Epirus on the borders of Macedonia, inhabiting 
the district named after them, Orestis or Ores- 
tias. They were originally independent, but 
were afterwards subject to the Macedonian 
monarchs. They were declared free by the 
Romans in their war with Philip. According 
to the legend, they derived their name from 
Orestes, who is said to have fled into this country 
after murdering his mother, and to have there 
founded the town of Argos Oresticum. (Thue. 
ii. 80; Strab. pp. 826, 484; Pol. xviii. 80.) 

Orestes (Opéorns). 1. Son of Agamemnon 
and Clytaemnestra, and brother of Chrysothe- 
mis, Laodice (Electra), and Iphianassa (Iphi- 
genia). The Homeric account only tells us that 
in the eighth year after his father’s murder 
Orestes came from Athens to Mycenae and 
slew the murderer of his father (Od. iii. 
806; cf. i. 80, 298, iv. 546). From Od. xi. 542 
it appears that Orestes was not in Mycenae at 
the time of his father’s murder. To this story 
much is added by later writers. Thus itis said 
that at the murder of Agamemnon it was in- 
tended to despatch Orestes also, but that by 
means of Electra he was secretly carried to 
Strophius, king in Phocis, who was married to 
Anaxibia, the sister of Agamemnon. According 
to some, Orestes was saved by his nurse, who 
allowed Aegisthus to kill her own child, suppos- 
ing it to be Orestes (Pind. Pyth. xi. 25; Aesch. 
Cho. 782). In the house of Strophius, Orestes 
grew up with the king’s son Pylades, with 
whom he formed that close and intimate friend- 
ship which has become proverbial. Being fre- 
quently reminded by messengers from Electra 
of the necessity of avenging his father’s death, 
he consulted the oracle of Delphi, which 
strengthened him in his plan. He therefore re- 
paired in secret to Argos. Here he pretended 
to be a messenger of Strophius who had come 
to announce the death of Orestes and brought 
the ashes of the deceased (Soph. Hi. 11, 35, 296, 
581, 1846; Hur. Hl. 1245, Orest. 162, 804). In 
Homer it is not said that Orestes slew Clytae- 
mnestra as well as Aegisthus, and the inference 
from the unqualified praise of his action in the 
Odyssey is that he did not kill his mother; but 
in the tragedians, after visiting his father’s 
tomb, and sacrificing upon it a lock of his hair, 
he made himself known to his sister Electra, 
and soon afterwards slew both Aegisthus and 
Clytaemnestra in the palace. Immediately 
after the murder of his mother he was seized 
with madness. He now fled from land to land, 
pursued by the Erinnyes of his mother. At 
length by Apollo’s advice, he took refuge with 
Athene at Athens. The goddess afforded him 
protection, and appointed the court of the Areio- 
pagus to decide his fate. The Erinnyes brought 
forward their accusation, and Orestes made the 
command of the Delphic oracle his excuse. 
When the court voted, and was equally divided, 
Orestes was acquitted by the command of Athene 
(Aesch. Humenides). According to another 
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modification of the legend, Orestes asked Apollo 
how he could be delivered from his mad- 
ness and incessant wandering. The god advised 
him to go to Tauris in Scythia, and to fetch 
from that country the image of Artemis, which 
was believed to have fallen there from heaven, 
and to carry it to Athens (Eur. Iph. Tawur. 79, 
968; cf. Paus. iii. 16, 6). Orestes and Pylades 
accordingly went to Tauris, where Thoas.was 
king. On their arrival they were seized by the 
natives, in order to be sacrificed to Artemis, ac- 
cording to the custom of the country. But 
Iphigenia, the priestess of Artemis, was the 
sister of Orestes, and, after recognising each 
other, all three escaped with the statue of the 
goddess. After his return to Peloponnesus 
Orestes took possession of his father’s kingdom 
at Mycenae, which had been usurped by Aletes 
or Menelaus. When Cylarabes of Argos died 
without leaving any heir, Orestes also became 
king of Argos. The Lacedaemonians likewise 
made him their king of their own accord, be- 
cause they preferred him, the grandson of Tyn- 
dareus, to Nicostratus and Megapenthes, the 
sons of Menelaus by a slave. The Arcadians 
and Phocians increased his power by allying 
themselves with him (Paus. ii. 18, 5, iii. 1, 43 cf. 
Pind. Pyth. xi. 24). He married Hermione, the 
daughter of Menelaus, and became by her the 
father of Tisamenus. The story of his marriage 
with Hermione, who had previously been married 
to Neoptolemus, is related elsewhere. R- 
mionzE ; NeEopronemus.] He died of the bite of 
a snake in Arcadia (Schol. ad Eur. Orest. 1640), 
and his body, in accordance with an oracle, was 
afterwards carried from Tegea to Sparta, and 
there buried. His bones are said to haye been 
found at a later time in a war between the 
Lacedaemonians and Tegeatans, and to have 
been conveyed to Sparta (Hdt. i. 67; Paus. iii. 
11, 8, viii. 54, 8). According to the Arcadian 
story Orestes had dwelt during his time of mad- 
ness in Arcadia having gone there from Mycenae 
in obedience to an oracle (Paus, viii. 5, 4). To 
this there is a further addition that in his frenzy 
he gnawed off one of his fingers, # story which 
seems to have originated in the name of a tomb 
near Megalopolis called AakrdAou pvjua (Paus. 
viii. 34, 2).—2. Regent of Italy during the short 
reign of his infant son Romulus Augustulus, A.D. 
475-476. He was born in Pannonia, and served 
for some years under Attila; after whose death 
he rose to eminence at the Roman court. Hav- 


ing been entrusted with the command of an army- 


by Julius Nepos, he deposed this emperor, and 
placed his own son Romulus Augustulus on the 
throne; but in the following year he was defeated 
by Odoacer and put to death. [Opoacrr.]—3. 
L. Aurelius Orestes, consul B. ¢. 126, received 
Sardinia as his province, where he remained 
upwards of three years. C. Gracchus was 
quaestor to Orestes in Sardinia (Plut. C. Gracch. 
1, 2).—4, Cn, Aufidius Orestes, consul z.c. 71, 
originally belonged to the Aurelia gens, whence 
his surname of Orestes, and was adopted by Cn. 
Aufidius, the historian. (Cic. Off. ii. 17; Eutrop. 
vi. 8). 

Orestéum, Oresthéum, or Oresthasium 
(COpéoreioy, Opec betov, "Opec Odotov), a town in 
the S. of Arcadia in the district Maenalia, near 
Megalopolis (Thue. y. 64; Paus. viii. 44, 2), 

Orestheus (Opecdevs), a legendary king of 
the Locri Ozolae, son of Deucalion. His dog 
brought forth a log of wood, which Orestheus 
buried; from it sprang up the shoots (6(o1) of 
the vine. Hence the name of his people. (Paus. 
x. 81,1; Locrz) 
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Orestias. 1. The country of the Orestae. 
[OrEsTax,]—2, A name frequently given by the 
Byzantine writers to Hadrianopolis in Thrace. 

Orestilla, Aurelia, [AuRELIA.] 

Orétani, a powerful people in the SW. of 
Hispania Tarraconensis, bounded on the S. by 
Baetica, on the N. by the Carpetani, on the W. 
by Lusitania, and on the EK. by the Bastetani 
(Plin, iii. 25). Their chief town was CastTuxo. 

Oréus (‘Npeds: ’Qpetrns : Orsi), a town in the 
N. of Euboea, on the river Callas, at the foot 
of the mountain Telethrium, and in the district 
Hestiaeotis, was itself originally called Hestiaea 
or Histiaea. According to some it was a colony 
from the Attic deme Histiaea (Strab. p. 445). 
After the Persian wars Oreus, with the rest of 
Euboea, became subject to the Athenians; but 
on the revolt of the island, in B.c. 445, Oreus 
was taken by Pericles, its inhabitants expelled, 
and their place supplied by 2000 Athenians 
(Thue. i. 114; Diod. xii. 7, 22). Oreus was an 
important place, and its name frequently occurs 
in the Grecian wars down to the dissolution of 
the Achaean League (Xen. Hell. v. 4, 56; Dem. 
de Cor. pp. 248, 252; Diod. xix. 75; Pol. xviii. 
80; Liv. xxxi. 46). 

Orfitus, 1. Ser. Cornelius, consul a.v. 51, 
was put to death in Nero’s reign through the 
informer Regulus (Tac. Ann. xii. 41, Hest. iv. 
42),—2. Paccius, a centurion of Corbulo’s army 
(Tac. Ann. xiii. 86, xy. 12). 

Orgetorix, the noblest and richest among 


the Helvetii, formed a conspiracy to obtain the 


royal power B.c. 61, and persuaded his country- 
men to emigrate from their own country. 
Two years were devoted to making the neces- 
sary preparations; but the real designs of 
Orgetorix having meantime become known, and 
the Helvetii having attempted to bring him to 
trial, he suddenly died, probably, as was sus- 
pected, by his own hands. (Caes. B. G. i. 2, 265 
Dio Cass. xxxviii. 81.) 

Oribasius (Ope:Bdotos or *OpiBdoos), an 
eminent Greek medical writer, born about A.D. 
825, either at Sardis in Lydia, or at Pergamum 
in Mysia. He was an intimate friend of the 
emperor Julian, and was almost the only 
person to whom Julian imparted the secret of 
his apostasy from Christianity. He accom- 
panied Julian in his expedition against Persia, 
and was with him at the time of his death, 863. 
The succeeding emperors, Valentinian and 
Valens, confiscated the property of Oribasius 
and banished him. He was afterwards recalled 
from exile, and was alive at least as late as 395. 
Of the personal character of Oribasius we know 
little or nothing, but it is clear that he was 
much attached to paganism and to the heathen 
philosophy. He was an intimate friend of 
Eunapius, who praises him very highly, and 
wrote an account of his life. We possess at 
present three works of Oribasius: (1) Collecta 
Medicinalia (Svvaywyal *Iarpixal), or some- 
times Hebdomecontabiblos (‘EBdounkoyra- 
BiBAos), which was compiled at the command 
of Julian, when Oribasius was still a young 
man. It contains but little original matter, but 
is very valuable on account of the numerous 
extracts from writers whose works are no 
longer extant. More than half of this work is 
now lost, and what remains is in some confu- 
sion. There is nocomplete edition of the work. 
(2) An abridgment (Sdvoyis) of the former work, 
in nine books. It was written thirty years 
after the former. (8) Huporista or De facile 
Parabilibus (Eimépicra), in four books. Both 
this and the preceding work were intended as 
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manuals of the practice of medicine. The best 
edition is by Daremberg, Paris, 1851-1876. 

Oricum or Oricus (“Qpirov,*Opiros : "Apikios: 
Ericho), an important Greek town on the coast 
of Illyria, near the Ceraunian mountains and 
the frontiers of Epirus (Hdt. ix. 92; Pol. vii. 
19; Hor. Od. iii. 7,5; Propert. i. 8,20; Caes. 
B. C. iii. 11). According to tradition it was 
founded by the Euboeans, who were cast here 
by a storm on their return from Troy; but, 
according to another legend it was a Colchian 
colony (Scymn. 440; Ap. Rh. iv. 12-16). The 
town was strongly fortified, but its harbour was 
not very secure. It was destroyed in the civil 
wars, but was rebuilt by Herodes Atticus. The 
turpentine tree (terebinthus) grew in the 
neighbourhood of Oricum (Verg. Aen. x. 186). 

Origénes, usually called Origen, one of the 
most eminent of the early Christian writers, 
born at Alexandria, a.D. 186. [See Dict. of 
Christian Biogr.] 

Oringis, Oningis or Aurinx, a wealthy town 
in Hispania Baetica, with silver mines, near 
Munda (Liv. xxiv. 42, xxviii. 3; Plin. iii. 8). 

Orion (’Opiwy), son of Hyrieus, of Hyria, in 
Boeotia, a handsome giant and hunter (Od. xi. 
809), said to have been called by the Boeotians 
Candaon (Strab. p. 404; Tzetz. ad Lye. 328). 
In the Homeric story he is carried off by Eos 
on account of his beauty [cf. p. 316, b], but the 
gods were angry with him and Artemis slew 
him with her arrows in Ortygia (Od. v. 121). 
The story given by most later writers is that 
he came to Chios (Ophiusa), and fell in love 
with Aero, or Merope, the daughter of Oeno- 
pion, by the nymph Helice. He cleared the 
island from wild beasts, and brought the spoils 
of the chase as presents to his beloved; but as 
Oenopion constantly deferred the marriage, 
Orion once, when intoxicated, offered violence 
to the maiden. Oenopion now implored the 
assistance of Dionysus, who caused Orion to be 
thrown into a deep sleep by satyrs, in which 
state Oenopion deprived him of his sight. 
Being informed by an oracle that he should 
recover his sight if he would go towards the 
east and expose his eye-balls to the rays of the 
rising sun, Orion followed the sound of a 
Cyclops’ hammer, went to Lemnos, where 
Hephaestus gave to him Cedalion as his guide. 
Having recovered his sight, Orion returned to 
Chios to take vengeance on Oenopion; but as 
the latter had been concealed by his friends, 
Orion was unable to find him, and then pro- 
ceeded to Crete, where he lived as a hunter 
with Artemis. (Apollod. i. 4,3; Parthen. Hrot. 
20; Hyg. Asér, 11.84). The cause of his death, 
which took place either in Crete or Chios, is 
differently stated, but, as in the Odyssey, 
Artemis is in most accounts the author of his 
death. It is possible that he was a local god of 
the woods and of hunting whose worship was 
displaced by that of Artemis. According to 
some, he was beloved by Artemis, and Apollo, 
indignant at his sister’s affection for him, 
asserted that she was unable to hit with her 
arrow a distant point which he showed her in the 
sea, She thereupon took aim, and hit it, but the 
point was the head of Orion, who had been swim- 
ming in the sea. (Hyg. J.c.) Another account, 
which Horace follows (Hor. Od. iii. 4, 72; cf. 
Apollod. i. 4,5; Serv. ad Aen. i. 589), states that 
he attempted to violate Artemis, and was 
killed by the goddess with one of her arrows. 
Lastly, the story followed by Ovid states that 
he boasted he would conquer every animal, and 
would clear the earth from all wild beasts; but 
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the earth sent forth a scorpion which destroyed 
him (Ov. Fast. v. 587). Asclepius attempted to 
recall him to life, but was slain by Zeus with a 
flash oflightning. The accounts of his parent- 
age and* birthplace vary in the different 
writers, for some call him a son of Poseidon 
and EHuryale, and others say that he was born 
of the Harth, or a son of Oenopion. He is 
further called a Theban, or Tanagraean, but 
probably because Hyria, his native place, some- 
times belonged to Tanagra and sometimes to 
Thebes. (Apollod. i. 4, 8; Hyg. l. c.; Strab. p. 
404; Paus. ix. 20,8.) After his death, Orion 
was placed among the stars, where he appears 
as a giant with a girdle, sword, a lion’s skin and 
a club (Zl. xviii. 486, xxii. 29; Od. v. 274). The 
constellation of Orion set at the commence- 
ment of November, at which time storms and 
rain were frequent; hence he is often called 
imbrifer, nimbosus, or aquosus. 

Orion and Orus (Apiwy and*Qpos), names of 
ancient grammarians, who are sometimes con- 
founded with each other. Itappears that three 
writers of these names are to be distinguished. 
—1.0rion, a Theban grammarian, who taught at 
Caesarea, in the fifth century a.D. and is the 
author of a lexicon, still extant, published by 
Sturz, Lips. 1820.—2, Orus, of Miletus, a gram- 
marian, lived in the second century A.D., 
and was the author of the works men- 
tioned by Suidas.—3. Orus, an Alexandrine 
grammarian, who taught at Constantinople 
about the middle of the fourth century A.D. 

Orippo, a town in Hispania Baetica, on the 
road between Gades and Hispalis (Plin. iii. 3). 

Oritae, Horitae, or Orae (“Opeirm, *Opa), a 
people of Gedrosia, who inhabited a district on 
the coast nearly two hundred miles long, 
abounding in wine, corn, rice, and palm-trees, 
the modern U7boo on the coast of Beloochistan. 
Some of the ancient writers assert that they 
were of Indian origin, while others say that, 
though they resembled the Indians in many of 
their customs, they spoke a different language. 
(Arrian, Am. vi. 21; Strab. 720; Curt. ix. 10, 6.) 
Orithyia. [Bornas.] 

Orménus (“Opuevos), son of Cercaphus, 
grandson of Aeolus and father of Amyntor, was 
believed to have founded the town of Orme- 
nium, in Thessaly. From him Amyntor is 
sometimes called Ormenides,. and Astydamia, 
his grand-daughter, Ormenis. 

Ornéae (Opveal: *Opvedrns), an ancient 
town of Argolis, near the frontiers of the terri- 
tory of Phlius, and 120 stadia from Argos (ZI. 
li, 734, vi. 7; Paus. ii. 25, 6, v. 25, 5; Strab. p. 
382). The inhabitants were at an early time 
reduced to the condition of Perioeci or depen- 
dents of Argos, and apparently were the first 
people in Argolis so reduced; for the Argives 
used the term °Opvedra: as equivalent to 
Tlepiouxor (Ht. viii. 73). They had, however, 
sufficient independence of action to be called 
allies of Argos in the Peloponnesian war, B.C. 
418; but in 416 the Lacedaemonians placed the 
Argive exiles, with some supports of their own 
men, in Orneae. The citizens of Argos soon 
afterwards attacked the town and destroyed it. 
(Thue. vi. 7.) 

Orneus (’Opvevs), son of Erechtheus, father 
of Peteus, and grandfather of Menestheus; 
from him the town of Orneae was believed to 
have derived its name (II. ii. 571; Paus. ii. 25, 5). 

Oroanda (’Opdavda: ’Opoaydevs, or -1Kds, Oro- 
andensis), a mountain city of Pisidia, SER of 


Antiochia, from which the Oroandicus tractus 


| obtained its name (Liv. xxxviii. 18, 37). . 
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 Oroatis (Opodris: Tab.), the largest of the 
minor rivers which flow into the Persian Gulf, 
formed the boundary between Susiana and 
Persis (Strab. p. 727). 

Ordbiae (’OpoBia), a town on the coast of 
Euboae, not far from Aegae, with an oracle of 
Apollo (Strab. p. 445). 

Orodes (Opédys), the name of two kings of 
Parthia. [Arsaczus XIV., XVII] 

Oroetes (Opoirns), a Persian, was made 
satrap of Sardis by Cyrus, which government 
he retained under Cambyses. In B.c. 522, he 
decoyed PoiycratEs into his power by speci- 
ous promises,and put him to death. (Hdt. i. 
69, iii. 89; Thuc. i. 18: Arist. Pol. i. 10.) But 
being suspected of aiming at the establishment 
of an independent sovereignty, he was himself 
putto death by order of Darius (Hat. iii. 120-128.) 

Orontes (Opdyrns). 1. (Nahr-el-Asy), the 
largest river of Syria (whence Juv. iii. 62 uses 
its name to express the Syrian people), has two 
chief sources in Coelesyria, the one in the Anti- 
libanus, the other further N. in the Libanus; 
flows NE. into a lake S. of Emesa, and thence 
N. past Epiphania and Apamea, till near 
Antioch, where it suddenly sweeps round to 
the SW. and falls into the sea at the foot of M. 
Pieria. According to tradition its earlier name 
was Typhon (Tv¢@y), and it was called Orontes 
from the person who first built a bridge over it. 
(Strab. p. 750.)—2, A mountain on the S. side 
of the Caspian, between Parthia and Hyrcania 
(Ptol. vi. 2, 4).—38. A people of Assyria, E. of 
Gaugamela (Plin. vi. 80). 

Oropus (Qpwrds: "Xpémos: Oropo), a town 
on the eastern frontiers of Boeotia and Attica, 
near the Huripus, originally belonged to the 
Boeotians, but was at an early time seized by 
the Athenians, and was long an object of con- 
tention between the two peoples (Paus. i. 34, 
1). The Boeotians got possession of it in 412 
(Thue. viii. 60); Philip gave it to the Athenians 
after Chaeronea, but in 312 Oassander handed 
it over to the Boeotians (Diod. xix. 77; Strab. 
p. 404). Atalater time Pausanias speaks of it 
as belonging to Attica. Its seaport was Del- 
phinium, at the mouth of the Asopus, about one 
mile and a half from the town. 

Orosius, Paulus, a Spanish presbyter, a 
native of Tarragona, lived under Arcadius and 
Honorius. Having conceived a warm admira- 
tion for St. Augustine, he passed over into Africa 
about A.D. 413. The following works by Orosius 
are still extant. (1) Historiarwm adversus 
Paganos Libri VII, dedicated to St. Augus- 
tine, at whose suggestion the task was under- 
taken. The Pagans having been accustomed 
to complain that the ruin of the Roman empire 
must be ascribed to the wrath of the ancient 
deities, whose worship had been abandoned, 
Orosius, upon his return from Palestine, com- 
posed this history to demonstrate that from the 
earliest epoch the world had been the scene of 
calamities as great as the Roman empire was 
then suffering. The work, which extends from 
the creation down to a.p. 417, is, with excep- 
tion of the concluding portion, extracted from 
various authorities. For Roman history he 
used chiefly an abridged Livy, and Florus; for 
the imperial period chiefly Eutropius, but also 
Tacitus and Suetonius; for general history 
Justin is his main authority. The later part of 
his history is of value as giving information on 
many points not procurable now from other 
sou'ces. Hdited by Havercamp, Lugd. Bat. 
1738; by Zangermeister, Vienna, 1882. [For other 
writings of Orosius see Dict. of Christian Biog.] 
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Orospeda (‘Opdo7meda), a mountain chain in 
the SW. of Hispania Tarraconensis, between 
Castulo and Carthago Nova. It is the modern 
Sagra Sierra. (Strab. p. 161.) 

Orpheus (Op¢evs), a mythical personage, 
was regarded by the Greeks as the most cele- 
brated of the early poets who lived before the 
time of Homer. It is possible that he may have 
had a real existence as the author or bard of very 
ancient religious hymns. Such hymns were 
ascribed to Olen, Musaeus, Philammon, and 
Orpheus; and around all these names, and 
especially around the last, mythical stories 
gathered.. Orpheus is not mentioned in the 
Homeric or Hesiodic poems, but had attained 
to great celebrity in the lyric period, at any rate 
as early as Ibycus, in the middle of the sixth 
century B.c. (Ibyc. Fr. 22); and by Pindar he 
is called ‘the Father of songs’ (Pyth. iv. 177; 
cf. Plat. Apol. p. 41). There were numerous 
legends about Orpheus, but the common story 
ran as follows. Orpheus, the son of Oeagrus 
and Calliope, lived in Thrace at the period of 
the Argonauts, whom he accompanied in their 
expedition (Pind. l.c.; ct. Plat. Symp. p. 179). 
Presented with the lyre by Apollo, and in- 
structed by the Muses in its use, he enchanted 
with its music, not only the wild beasts, but the 
trees and rocks upon Olympus, so that they 
moved from their places to follow the sound of 
his golden harp (Aesch. Ag. 1629; Eur. Med. 
548, Bacch. 561; Hor. Od.i. 12, 7). The power 
of his music caused the Argonauts to seek his 
aid, which contributed materially to the success 
of their expedition : at the sound of his lyre the 
Argo glided down into the,sea; the Argonauts 
tore themselves away from the pleasures of 
Lemnos; the Symplegadae, or moving rocks, 
which threatened to crush the ship between 
them, were fixed in their places; and the Col- 
chian dragon, which guarded the golden fleece, 
was lulled to sleep: other legends of the same 
kind may be read in the Argonautica, which 
bears the name of Orpheus. After his return 
from the Argonautic expedition he took up his 
abode in a cave near Thrace, and employed 
himself in the civilisation of its wild inhabi- 
tants. There is also a legend of his haying 
visited Egypt. The legends respecting the 
loss and recovery of his wife, and his own 
death, are very various. His wife was a 
nymph named Agriope or Eurydice. In the 
older accounts the cause of her death is not 
referred to. The legend followed in the well- 
known passages of Virgil and Ovid, which 
ascribes the death of Hurydice to the bite of a 
serpent, is no doubt of high antiquity; but the 
introduction of Aristaeus into the story cannot 
be traced to any writer older than Virgil him- 
self. (Verg. Georg. iv. 454-527; Ov. Met. x. 
1; cf. Plat. Symp. p. 179, Rep. p. 620; Diod. 
iv. 25; Paus. ix. 80, 4; Hyg. Fab. 164.) He 
followed his lost wife into the abodes of Hades, 
where the charms of his lyre suspended the 
torments of the damned, and won back his wife 
from the most inexorable of all deities; but his 
prayer was only granted upon this condition, 
thathe should not look back upon his restored 
wife till they had arrived in the upper world: 
at the very moment when they were about to 
pass the fatal bounds, the anxiety of love over- 
came the poet; he looked round to see that 
Eurydice was following him; and he beheld 
her caught back into the infernal regions. His 
grief for the loss of Eurydice led him to treat 
with contempt the Thracian women, who in 
revenge tore him to pieces under the excite- 
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ment of their Bacchanalian orgies. After his 
death, the Muses collected the fragments of his 
body, and buried them at Libethra at the foot 
of Olympus, where the nightingale sang sweetly 
over his grave. His head was thrown into the 
Hebrus, down which it rolled into the sea, and 
was borne across to Lesbos, where thé grave in 
which it was interred was shown at Antissa. 
His lyre was also said to have been carried to 
»Lesbos; and both traditions are simply poetical 
expressions of the historical fact that Lesbos 
was the first great seat of the music of the lyre: 
indeed Antissa itself was the birthplace of Terp- 
ander, the earliest historical musician. The 
astronomers taught that the lyre of Orpheus 
was placed by Zeus among the stars, at the 
intercession of Apollo and the Muses (Hyg. 
Astr. ii. 7). In these legends there are some 
points which are sufficiently clear. The inven- 
tion of music, in connexion with the services 
of Apollo and the Muses; its first great applica- 
tion to the worship of the gods, which Orpheus 
is therefore said to have introduced ; its power 
over the passions, and the importance which 
the Greeks attached to the knowledge of it, as 
intimately allied with the very existence of all 


Orpheus. 


(From a mosaic.) 


social order—are probably the chief elementary 
ideas of the whole legend. But then comes in 
one of the dark features of the Greek religion, 
in which the gods envy the advancement of 
man in knowledge and civilisation, and punish 
anyone who transgresses the bounds assigned 
to humanity: or the conflict was viewed, not as 
between the gods and man, but between the 
worshippers of different divinities: between 
Apollo, the symbol of pure intellect, and Dio- 
nysus, the deity of the senses; hence Orpheus, 
the servant of Apollo, falls’a victim to the 
jealousy of Dionysus and the fury of his wor- 
shippers. — Orphic Societies and Mysteries. 
About the time of the first development of Greek 
philosophy, societies were formed, consisting of 
persons called the followers of Orpheus (ot 
Opdurot), who, under the pretended guidance of 
Orpheus, dedicated themselves to the worship 
of Dionysus. They performed the rites of a 
mystical worship, but instead of confining their 
notions to the initiated, they published them to 
others, and committed them to literary works. 
Hence Orpheus is spoken of as the originator 
of mysteries (Hur. Hipp. 958, Rhes. 944; 
Aristoph. Ran. 1032). The Dionysus to whose 
worship the Orphic rites were annexed was 
Dionysus Zagreus, closely connected with 
Demeter and Core (Persephone) [see p. 296]. 
The Orphic legends and poems related in great 
part to this Dionysus, upon whom the Orphic 
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mystics founded their hopes of the purification 
and ultimate immortality of the soul. But 
their mode of celebrating this worship was very 
different from the popular rites of Bacchur, 
The Orphic worshippers of Bacchus did nc 
indulge in unrestrained pleasure and frantic 
enthusiasm, but rather aimed at an ascetic 
purity of life and manners, The Orpheug 
of this mythology has an Oriental and 
Egyptian character, differing altogether from 
Orpheus the servant of Apollo and the Muses. 
—Many poems ascribed to Orpheus were cur- 
rent as early as the time of the Pisistratids. 
{Onomacritus.] They are often quoted by 
Plato, and the allusions to them in later writers 
are very frequent (Plat. Crat. p. 402, Phileb. 
p. 66, Rep. p. 364; Paus. ix. 80). The extant 
poems which bear the name of Orpheus are 
the forgeries of Christian grammarians and 
philosophers of the Alexandrian school; but 
among the fragments, which form a part of the 
collection, are some genuine remains of that 
Orphic poetry which was known to Plato, and 
which must be assigned to the period of Ono- 
macritus, or perhaps a little earlier. The 
Orphie literature which in this sense may be 
called genuine seems to have included Hymns, 
a Theogony, Oracles, &c. ‘The apocryphal 
productions which have come down to us are: 
(1) Argonautica, an epic poem in 1384 hexame- 
ters, giving an account of the expedition of the 
Argonauts. (2) Hymns, eighty-seven or eighty- 
eight in number, in hexameters, evidently the 
productions of the Neo-Platonic school. (8) 
Lithica (Ac0ird), treats of properties of stones, 
both precious and common, and their uses in 
divination. (4) Fragments, chiefly of the T’heo- 
gony. It is in this class that we find the 
genuine remains of the literature of the early 
Orphic theology, but intermingled with others 
of much later date.—Editions by Hermann, 
1805, Gesner, 1764; the Lithica by Abel, 1881. 

Orthia (’Op6ia), a name under which Artemis 
was worshipped at Limnaeum in Laconia, where 
boys were scourged at her altar. This rite is 
usually explained as having replaced human 
sacrifices of an earlier period [see p. 128]; but 
some modern writers connect it with the severe 
ordeals through which boys are made to pass in 
many uncivilised tribes at the time of puberty. 

Orthosia (Opéwota). 1, A city of Caria, on 
the Maeander, with a mountain of the same 
name, where the Rhodians defeated the Carians, 
B.C. 167 (Strab. p. 650; Pol. xxx. 5; Liv. xlv. 25). 
—2, A city of Phoenice, S. of the Eleutherus, 
12 Roman miles from Tripolis (Strab. p. 758). 

Orthrus (“Op§pos), the two-headed dog of 
Geryones, who was begotten by Typhon and 
Echidna, and was slain by Heracles. [See p. 
898, b.] 

Ortona (“Oprwyv). 1, An ancient town of La- 
tium, on the borders of the Aequi, not far from 
Mt. Algidus. It was taken by the Aequi in B.c. 
481and 457. (Liv. ii. 48, iii. 80; Dionys. viii. 91, 
x. 26.) It was probably destroyed soon after- 
wards, as it is not mentioned again.—2, (Ortona 
a Mare), » town of the Frentani on the Adriatic 
coast between the rivers Aternus and Sagrus 
(Strab. p. 242; Ptol. iii. 1, 19). 

Ortospana or -um (’Oprécrava: probably 
Cabul), a considerable city of the Paropamisa- 
dae, at the sources of a W. tributary of the river 
Coés, and at the junction of three roads, one 
leading N. into Bactria, and the others S. and 
KE. into India. It was also called Carura or 
Cabura. (Strab. pp. 514, 728; Ptol. vi. 18, 53 
Amm, Mare. xxiii. 6.) , 
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Ortygia (Opruyia). 1. The ancient name of 
Delos. Since Artemis (Diana) and Apollo were 
born at Delos, the poets sometimes call the 
goddess Ortygia, and give the name of Ortygiae 
boves to the oxen of Apollo. The ancients con- 
nected the name with Ortyx (“Opruvé) a quail. 
[See p. 485, b.J—2. An island near Syracuse. 
[Syracusan.|—3, A grove near Hphesus, in 
which the Ephesians asserted that Apollo and 
Artemis were born. Hence Propertius calls the 

~Cayster, which flowed near Ephesus, Ortygius 

'Cayster. [Epxusus.] 

Orus. [Horvus; Orton.] 

Osca. 1. (Hwescain Arragonia), an important 
town of the Ilergetes and a Roman colony in 
Hispania Tarraconensis, on the road from Tar- 
raco to Ilerda, with silver mines; whence Livy 
speaks of argentum Osciense, though these 

' words may perhaps mean silver money coined 

at Osea (Ptol. ii. 6, 68; Liv. xxxiv. 10, 46, xl. 

43; Plut. Sert. 14.)—2. (W. of Huescar in 

Granada), a town of the Turdetani in Hispania 

Baetica (Ptol. ii. 4, 12). 

Oscéla, [Lepontu.] 

Oseci or Opici (Omixol), appear in very early 
times to have inhabited a large part of central 
Italy, from which they had driven out the Siculi. 
The earliest Greek colonists of the Campanian 
coast found the people, whom they called ’Omixol 
in possession of that country (Thuc. vi. 4; Ar. 
Pol. vii. 10). The Ausones seem to have been 
a branch of the Oscans. In language the Oscans 
(whose name means ‘ peasant labourers’) belong 
to the stock from which come the Samnites, but 
they were subdued by a later Samnite immigra- 
tion. By a strange mistake Strabo (p. 283) re- 
presents the Fabulae Atellanae as acted at 
Rome in the Oscan language. This language 
would have been unintelligible at Rome (Liv. x. 
10; Gell. xyii. 17; Macrob. vi. 4, 23), but the 
plays in question were called Osci lwdi, because 
they had their origin in the Oscan town Atella, 
and the Oscan country was regarded as the 
scene of the play. Seer : 

Osi, a people in Germany, probably in the 
mountains between the sources of the Oder and 
the Gran, tributary to the Sarmatians, spoke 
the Pannonian language (Tac. Germ. 28, 43). 

Osicerda. [OssrcmrRDa.] 

Osiris (“Ocipis), the great Egyptian divinity, 
and husband of Isis. His worship, with that of 
Isis, was the most widely extended in Egypt 
(Hat. ii. 42), and the most highly regarded, be- 
cause the mysteries of these deities contained 
the most important secrets of Egyptian wisdom. 
In Egyptian mythology Ra (Amen-Ra or Khem 
Ra), the Sun, was father of Shu, the Air; Seb, 
the son of Shu (whom the Greeks called Cronus 
and the Latins Saturnus) was the Earth; Osiris 
was the son of Seb and signified Water, and 
also in a mystic sense stood for the Past or 
completed existence. It was natural in Egypt 
above all countries that the god who was the 
son of the Harth-deity and himself the deity of 
Water should be the god of all fruitfulness. On 
the other hand, as god of the past, Osiris repre- 
sented the deceased, as Ra represented the 
reigning; king. Moreover, from his connexion 
with the earth and its fruits, as well as from 
his being the deity of the past, he was the chief 
deity of the underworld. According to the 
story of his life upon earth, he is said to have 
been originally king of Egypt, and to have re- 
claimed his subjects from a barbarous life by 
teaching them agriculture and enacting wise 
laws. He- afterwards travelled into foreign 
lands, spreading, wherever he went, the bless- 
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ings of civilisation. On his return to Egypt, he 
was murdered by his brother Typhon (Set), who 
shut him up in a chest, poured in molten lead, 
and then cut his body into pieces, and threw them 
into the Nile. After a long search Isis dis- 
covered the mangled remains of her husband, 
and buried them at Abydos, in Upper Egypt. 
Then with the assistance of her son Horus, she 
defeated Typhon, and recovered the sovereign 
power, which T'yphon had usurped. [See Isis; 
Horus.] Osiris was thus regarded as the god 
of the dead and, through his son Horus, of 
renewed life. This mythology finds its counter- 
part in the mysteries of Dionysus-Zagreus [see 
p- 296], whose story presents many similarities. 
Hence Osiris was identified with Dionysus by 
the Greeks. The ‘voyage of Osiris,’ when in his 
feast at Abydos he was launched in a sacred 
ship on the lake has also perhaps some remi- 
niscence in the myths of Dionysus [see p. 294]. 

Osismii, a people in Gallia Lugdunensis, at 
the NW. extremity of the coast, and in the 
neighbourhood of the modern Quimper and 
Brest (Caes. B. G. iii. 9; Strab. p. 195). 

Osroéné ('Ocponvh: Ocponvol, pl.: Pashalik 
of Orfah), the W. of the two portions into which 
N. Mesopotamia was divided by the river Cha- 
boras (Khabour), which separated it from 
Mygdonia on the EH. and from the rest of Meso- 
potamia on the S.: the Euphrates divided it, on 
the W. and NW., from the Syrian districts of . 
Chalybonitis, Cyrrhestice, and Commagene; 
and on the N. it was separated by M. Masius 
from Armenia (Procop. Pers. i. 17; Dio Cass. 
xl. 19; Amm. Mare. xxiv.1). Its name was said 
to be derived from Osroés, an Arabian chieftain, 
who, in the time of the Seleucidae, established 
over it a petty principality, with Epxssa for its 
capital, which lasted till the reign of Caracalla. 
For its history see ABGARUS. 

Ossa (“Oocca: Kissavo, i.e. ivy-clad), a cele- 
brated mountain in the N. of Magnesia, in 
Thessaly, connected with Pelion on the SE., and 
divided from Olympus on the NW. by the vale 
of Trmpr. It is one of the highest mountains 
in Greece, but much less lofty than Olympus. 
(Od. xi. 812 ; Hat. vii. 129; Strab. pp. 480, 442.) 
It is mentioned by Homer, in the legend of the 
war of the Giants; respecting which see 
OLympus. 

Osset, with the surname Constantia Julia a 
town in Hispania Baetica, on the right bank of 
the Baetis, opposite Hispalis (Plin. iii. 11). 

Ossigerda or Osicerda (Ossigerdensis), a town 
of the Edetani in Hispania Tarraconensis, and 
a Roman municipium (Plin. iii. 24). 

Ossigi (Magquiz), a town of the Turduli in 
Hispania Baetica, on the spot where the Baetis 
first enters Baetica (Plin. iii. 10). 

Ossonoba (Estoy, N. of Faro), a town of the 
Turdetani in Lusitania, between the Tagus and 
Anas (Ptol. ii. 5, 3). s 

_Osteddes, probably also Ustica (Ooreddns 
vioos: Alicur), an island at some distance from 
the N. coast of Sicily, opposite the town of Soli, 
and west of the Aeolian islands (Diod. v. 11). 
Pliny and Ptolemy distinguish Osteodes from 
Ustica, but there is only one island to fit the 
two names (Plin. iii. 92; Ptol. iii. 4, 17). 

Ostia (Ostiensis: Ostia), a town at the mouth 
of the river Tiber, and the harbour of Rome, 
from which it was distant sixteen miles by land, 
was situated on the left bank of the left arm of 
the river. It was founded by Ancus Martius, 
the fourth king of Rome (who is said to have 
established the salt-works there), was a Roman 
colony, and eventually became an important 
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and flourishing town, and a permanent station 
of the Roman fleet. (Liv. 1. 33, xxii. 11, xxv. 
20, xxvii. 22; Dionys. iil. 44 Cic. Rep. ii. 3,18; 
Strab. p. 232.) In the civil wars it was destroyed 
by Marius, but it was soon rebuilt with -greater 
splendour than before (App. B.C. i. 67). The 
emperor Claudius constructed a new and better 
harbour on the right arm of the Tiber, which 
was enlarged and improved by Trajan (Dio Cass. 
Ix. 11; Suet. Clawd. 20; Juv. xii. 75). This new 
harbour was called simply Portws Romanus or 
Portus Augusti, and around it there sprang up 
a flourishing town, also called Portws (which in 
the reign of Constantine was made-an episcopal 
see) : the inhabitants Portuenses. The old town 
of Ostia remained for some time a populous city, 
and was adorned with a forum and other build- 
ings by Hadrian, Sept. Severus, Aurelian and 
Tacitus (Vopis. Awrel. 45, Tac. 10); but in the 
later empire Ostia gradually declined, and its 
harbour became choked with sand. The ruins 
of Ostia are between two and three miles from 
the coast, as the sea has gradually receded in 
consequence of the accumulation of sand de- 
‘posited by the Tiber. 

Ostia Nili, [Niwuvs.] 

Ostorius Scaptla. [Scapuna.] 

Ostra (Ostranus), a town in Umbria, in the 
territory of the Senones (Ptol. iii. 1, 51). 

Ot&cilius Crassus. 1. M., consul B.c. 263, 
when he besieged Syracuse and forced Hiero to 
make a treaty with Rome. He was again consul 
in 246. (Ptol.i. 16.)—2. T., brother of the pre- 
ceding, consul in 261.—3. T., a Roman general 
during the second Punic war, was praetor B. C. 
217, and subsequently propraetor in Sicily. In 
215 he crossed over to Africa, and laid waste the 
Carthaginian coast. He was praetor for the 
second time 214, and his command was pro- 
longed for three years. He died in Sicily, 211. 
(Liv. xxii. 10, 56, xxiv. 7, xxv. 81, xxvi. 22.) 

Otacilius Pilutus, L. [Vouractzivs.] 

Otanes(’Ordyns). 1. A Persian, son of Phar- 
naspes, was the first who suspected the impos- 
ture of Smerdis the Magian, and took the chief 
part in organising the conspiracy against the 
pretender (B.c. 521). After the accession of 
Darius Hystaspis, he was placed in command of 
the Persian force which invaded Samos for the 
purpose of placing Syloson, brother of Poly- 
crates, in the government. (Hdt. iii. 68, 141; 
Strab. p. 638.)—2. A Persian, son of Sisamnes, 
succeeded Megabyzus (8.c. 506) in the command 
of the forces on the sea-coast, and took Byzan- 
tium, Chalcedon, Antandrus, and Lamponium, 
as well as the islands of Lemnos and LImbros. 
He was probably the same Otanes who is men- 
tioned as a son-in-law of Darius Hystaspis, and 
as a general employed against the revolted 
Ionians in 499. (Hdt. v. 102, vi. 6.) 

Otho, L. Roscius, tribune of the plebs B.c. 
67, was a warm supporter of the aristocratical 
party. He opposed the proposal of Gabinius 
to bestow upon Pompey the command of the 
war against the pirates; and in the same year 
he proposed and carried the law which gave to 
the equites a special place at the public spec- 
tacles, in fourteen rows or seats (in quattwor- 
decim gradibus sive ordinibus) next to the 
place of the senators, which was in the or- 
chestra. This law was very unpopular; and in 
Cicero’s consulship (63) there was such a riot 
occasioned by the obnoxious measure, that it 
required all his eloquence to allay the agitation. 
(Vell. Pat. ii. 32; Cic. pro Muren. 19, ad Att. 
ii. 1; Tac. Ann. xy. 82; Hor. Epod. iv. 15, Hp. 
i, 1, 62; Juv. iii. 159, xiv. 824.) 


OTHO 


Otho, Salvius. 1. M., grandfather of the 
emperor Otho, was descended from an ancient 
and noble family of the town of Ferentinum, 
in Etruria. His father was a Roman eques; 
his mother was of low origin, perhaps even a 
freedwoman. Through the influence of Livia 
Augusta, in whose house he had been brought 
up, Otho was made a Roman senator, and 
eventually obtained the praetorship, but was 
not advanced to any higher honour (Suet. Oth. 
1; Tac. Hist. ii. 50).—2. L., son of the pre- 
ceding, and father of the emperor Otho, stood 
so high in the favour of Tiberius and resembled 
this emperor so strongly in person, that it was 
supposed by most that he was his son. He was 
consul suffectus in 4.D. 83; was afterwards pro- 
consul in Africa; and in 42 was sent into Ily- 
ricum, where he restored discipline among the 
soldiers, who had lately rebelled against Clau- 
dius. Ata later time he detected a conspiracy 
which had been formed against the life of 
Claudius. (Suet. Oth. 1, Galb. 6.)—3. L., sur- 
named Titianus, elder son of No. 2, was consul 
52, and proconsul in Asia 63, when he had 
Agricola for his quaestor. It is related to the 
honour of the latter that he was not corrupted 
by the example of his superior officer, who 
indulged in every kind of rapacity (Tac. Ag7’. 6). 
On the death of Galba in January 69, Titianus 
was a second time made consul, with his brother 
Otho, the emperor. On the death of the latter, 
he was pardoned by Vitellius (Tac. Hist. i. 75, 
ii. 23, 39, 60)—4. M., Roman emperor from 
January 15th to April 16th, a.v. 69, was the 
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Coin of Otho, Roman Emperor, A.D. 69. 


Obdv., head of Otho, IMP. M. OTHO CAESAR AVGYS., TR. 
P.; rev., Victory, VICTORIA OTHONIS, (Denarius.) 


younger son of No. 2. He was born in the 
early part of 82. He was of moderate stature, 
and had an effeminate appearance. He was 
one of the companions of Nero in his debauch- 
eries; but when the emperor took possession 
of his wife, the beautiful but profligate Poppaea 
Sabina, Otho was sent as governor to Lusitania, 
which he administered with credit during the 
last ten years of Nero’s life. Otho attached 
himself to Galba when he revolted against 
Nero, in the hope of being adopted by him and 
succeeding to the empire. But when Galba 
adopted L. Piso, on the 10th of January, 69, 
Otho formed a conspiracy against Galba, and 
was proclaimed emperor by the soldiers at 
Rome, who put Galba to death. Meantime 
Vitellius had been proclaimed emperor at 
Cologne by the German troops on the 8rd of 
January ; and his generals forthwith set out for 
Italy to place their master on the throne. 
When these news reached Otho, he marched 
into the north of Italy to oppose the generals 
of Vitellius. The fortune of war was at first in 
his favour. He defeated Caecina, the general 
of Vitellius, in more than one engagement; but 
his army was subsequently defeated in a deci- 
sive battle near Bedriacum by the united forces 
of Caecina and Valens. He had sufficient 
forces to continue the contest, but declared that 
he desired not to involve his country in more 
bloodshed or to risk the lives of his friends, and 
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OTHRYADES 
put an end to his own life at Brixellum, in the 


Bust of Otho. 


thirty-seventh year of his age. (Suet. Otho ; 
Plut. Otho; Tac. Hist. i.,ii.; Dio Cass. lxiv.) 
Othryades (’OGpuddns). 1, [Panrous.]—2. 
A Spartan, one of the 300 selected to fight with 
an equal number of Argives for the possession 
of Thyrea. Othryades was the only Spartan 
who survived the battle, and was left for dead. 
He spoiled the dead bodies of the enemy, and 
remained at his post, while Alcenor and Chro- 
mius, the two survivors of the Argive party, 
hastened home with the news of victory, sup- 
posing that all their opponents had been slain. 
As the victory was claimed by both sides, a 
general battle ensued, in which the Argives 
were defeated. Othryades slew himself on the 
field, being ashamed to return to Sparta as the 
one survivor of her 800 champions. (Hadt. i. 82; 
Thue. y. 41; Ov. Fast. ii. 668; Anth. Pal. i. 63.) 


v Othrys (“O@pus), a lofty range of mountains 


in the 8. of Thessaly, which extended from Mt. 
Tymphrestus, or the most southerly part of 
Pindus, to the E. coast and the promontory 
between the Pagasaean gulf and the N. point 
of Euboea. It shut in the great Thessalian 
plain on the S. (Hdt. vii. 129; Strab. p. 482; 
Verg. Aen. vii. 675; Lucan, vi. 887.) 

Ottorocorra (’Orropordppas), amountain range 
of Serica at the east of the Emodi Montes 
(Ptol. vi. 16, 2), apparently the Pe-Ling Moun- 
tains of China, The name of the Attacori, 
who are compared to the Hyperborei, is another 
form of the same word (Plin. vi. 55). 

Otus, and his brother, Ephialtes, are better 
known by their name of the Aldtdae. [ALOEUS.] 

i Ovidius NAso, the Roman poet, was born 
at Sulmo, in the country of the Paeligni, on 
March 20, B.c. 48 (Ov. Am. ii. 1,1, iii. 15, 11, 
Pont. iv. 14, 49, Trist. iv. 10, 5). He was 
descended from an ancient equestrian family, 
but possessing only moderate wealth (Tvist. ii. 
118, iv. 10, 7). He, as well as his brother 
Lucius, who was exactly a year older than him- 
self, was destined to be a pleader, and received 
a careful education to qualify him for that 
calling. He studied rhetoric under Arellius 
Fuscus and Porcius Latro, and attained to con- 
siderable proficiency in the art of declamation. 
But the bent of his genius showed itself very 
early. The hours which should have been spent 
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in the study of jurisprudence were employed 
in cultivating his poetical talent. The elder 
Seneca, who had heard him declaim, tells us 
that his oratory resembled a solutwm carmen, 
and that anything in the way of argument was 
irksome to him (Sen. Controv. ii. 10, 8). His 
father denoun¢éed his favourite pursuit as lead- 
ing to inevitable poverty; but the death of his 
brother, at the early age of twenty, probably 
served in some degree to mitigate his father’s 
opposition, for the patrimony which would have 
been scanty for two might amply suffice for one 
(Trist. iv. 10, 85). Ovid’s education was com- 
pleted at Athens, where he made himself 
thoroughly master of the Greek language (Z'rist. 
i. 2,77, Pont. ii. 10, 21). Afterwards he tra- 
velled with the poet Macer, in Asia and Sicily. 
It is & disputed point whether he ever actually 
practised as an advocate after his return to 
Rome. The picture Ovid himself draws of his 
weak constitution and indolent temper prevents 
us from thinking that he ever followed his pro- 
fession with perseverance, if indeed at all. The 
same causes deterred him from entering the 
senate, though he had put on the latus clavus 
when he assumed the toga virilis, as being by 
birth entitled to aspire to the senatorial dignity 
(Trist. iy. 10, 29). He became, however, one of 
the Triwmvirt Capitales ; and he was subse- 
quently made one of the Centwmviri, or judges 
who tried testamentary and even criminal 
causes; and in due time he was promoted to be 
one of the Decemviri, who assembled and pre- 
sided over the court of the Centumviri (T7ist. 
li. 93, iy. 10, 33, Pont. iii. 5, 23, Fast..iv. 883). 
—Such is all the account that can be given of 
Ovid’s business life. He married twice in early 
life at the desire of his parents, but he speedily 
divorced each of his wives in succession (J'rist. 
iv. 10, 69). The restraint of a wife was irksome 
to a man like Ovid, who was devoted to gal- 
lantry and licentious life. His third marriage 
was a happier one; he was sincerely attached 
to his wife (whose name is thought to have been 
Fabia), and she remained faithful to him in his 
exile. He had a legitimate daughter, who was 
twice married (77st. iv. 10, 75). Her name is 
not mentioned ; for it is certain that she was 
not, as some have stated, the Perilla of whom 
he speaks in 7'ist. iii. 7. Ovid was a grand- 
father before he lost his father at the age of 
ninety; soon after whose decease his mother 
also died. Till his fiftieth year Ovid continued 
to reside at Rome, where he had a house near 
the Capitol, occasionally taking a trip to his 
Pelignan farm. Much speculation has been 
wasted on the question who the Corinna cele- 
brated in the Amores was. In Tvist. iy. 10, 60, 
he says that it was not a real name, and long 
afterwards, in the fifth century a.D., Sidonius 
Apollinaris imagined the allusions to her to be 
designedly mysterious, and started the notion 
that she was Julia, the daughter of Augustus 
(Sid. Apoll. xxiii. 159). That this Julia should 
have been the mistress of Ovid is improbable, 
and there is no evidence for it; on the contrary 
he speaks of Corinna in a way in which he 
certainly would not have ventured to speak of 
the emperor’s daughter, even under a feigned 
name. The suggestion of Sidonius should 
therefore be absolutely rejected. It is not even 
certain that Corinna represents a real mistress 
of Ovid, and it is quite allowable to hold, as 
many modern critics do, that Corinna was only 
‘a name round which Ovid grouped many ex- 
periences and memories, and something of a 
Ovid enjoyed not only the 
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friendship of a large circle of distinguished 
men, but the regard and favour of Augustus 
and the imperial family. But in a.p. 1 Ovid 
was suddenly commanded by an imperial edict 
to transport himself to Tomi (Kwstindje), a 
town on the Euxine, near the mouths of the 
Danube, on the very border of the empire 
(Trist. iv. 8, 83, iv. 10, 97). He underwent no 
trial, and the sole reason for his banishment is 
stated by some writers to have been his having 
published his poem on the Art of Love (Sidon. 
xxili. 157; Vict. Hp7t. i. 27). The real cause 
of his banishment has long exercised the inge- 
nuity of scholars. The publication of the Ars 
Amatoria may well have offended Augustus, 
who wished to advocate marriage and domestic 
life among his subjects (Tvrisé. ii. 7, 112), but 
the poem had been published nearly ten years 
previously; and, moreover, whenever Ovid 
alludes to that, the ostensible cause, he in- 
variably couples with it another which he 
mysteriously conceals, ‘ dwo crimina carmen et 
error’ (T'rist. ii. 207). He says repeatedly that 
it was error, not scelus or facinus (Trist. i. 3, 
87, iii. 1, 52, iv. 10, 90). Hence it can scarcely 
have been owing toa guilty intrigue with the 
younger Julia, as some have supposed. The 
clue may possibly be given in his words which 
blame his eyes as guilty for having witnessed a 
crime (Trist. ii. 108, iil. 5, 49, Pont. iii. 8, 74), 
and it is a probable explanation that he had 
become acquainted with Julia’s profligacy by 
accident, and by concealing it had given offence 
to Livia, or Augustus, or both. Ovid draws an 
affecting picture of the miseries to which he 
was exposed in his place of exile (T'vrist. i. 3), 
which was a relegatio, not an exsiliwm pro- 
perly so called, z.e. he retained his civitas and 
his property, but could not, until the sentence 
was revoked, leave the place assigned for his 
residence (Z'rist. li. 137, v.11). He complains 
of the inhospitable soil, of the severity of the 
climate, and of the perils to which he was 
exposed when the barbarians plundered the 
surrounding country and insulted the very 
walls of Tomi. He supplicated Augustus to 
change his place of banishment, and besought 
his friends to use their influence in his behalf. 
In the midst of all his misfortunes, however, 
he sought some relief in the exercise of his 
poetical talents. Not only did he finish his 
Fasti in his exile, besides writing the Ibis, the 
Tristia, Hx Ponto, &c., but he likewise ac- 
quired the language of the Getae, in which he 
composed some poems in honour of Augustus. 
These he publicly recited, and they were reczived 
with tumultuous applause by the Tomitae. With 
his new fellow-citizens, indeed, he had succeeded 
in rendering himself highly popular, insomuch 
that they honoured him with a decree declaring 
him exempt from all public burdens. He died 
at Tomi in the sixtieth year of his age, a.p. 18. 
—The following is a list of Ovid’s works, 
arranged, as far as possible, in chronological 
order :—(1) Amorwm Libri IIT, the earliest of 
the poet’s works. According to the epigram 
prefixed, the work, as we now possess it, is a 
second edition, revised and abridged, the former 
one having consisted of five books. (Ed. L. 
Miiller, 1867.) (2) Epistolae Heroidwm, twenty- 
one in number. (Hd. by Palmer, 1874; Shuck- 
burgh, 1879.) Of these it is generally held with 
some reason that the epistle of Sappho, and the 
last six in pairs each of an epistle and an 
answer (viz. Paris, Helena, Leander, Hero, 
Acontius, Cydippe), are by an imitator, though 
some critics think that the last six may be a 
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work of Ovid’s later years. Most of the others 
(including also a Sappho) are mentioned by 
Ovid himself in Amov. ii. 18, 21-40; where he 
also says that answers were written by Sabinus. 
(8) Ars Amatoria, or De Arte Amandi, written 
about B.c. 2. At the time of Ovid’s banish- 
ment this poem was ejected from the public 
libraries by command of Augustus. (Ed. by 
Williams, 1884.) (4) Remedia Amoris, in one 
book. (5) To the poems of this period belongs 
the Medicamina Faciet, an advice to ladies on 
their toilet, of which only portions remain (cf. 
A.A, iii. 205). (6) Metamorphoseon Libri XV. 
This, the greatest of Ovid’s poems in bulk and 
pretensions, appears to have been written be- 
tween the age of forty and fifty, and for its 
matter is indebted to Alexandrian authors, 
especially to Nicander and Parthenius. It 
consists of such legends or fables as involved a 
transformation, from the Creation to the time 
of Julius Caesar, the last being that emperor’s 
change into a star. Itis thus a sort of cyclic 
poem, made up of distinct episodes, but con- 
nected into one narrative thread with much 
skill. (Ed. by Haupt, Korn, and H. J. Miiller 
1871-78, and Zingerle, Prague, 1885.) (7) Hasto- 
rum Libri XII, of which only the first six are 
extant. This work was incomplete at the time 
of Oyid’s banishment. Indeed, he had perhaps 
done little more than collect the materials for 
it; for that the fourth book was written in 
Pontus appears from ver. 88. The Pasti is a 
sort of poetical Roman calendar, with its appro- 
priate festivals and mythology, and the sub- 
stance was probably taken in a great measure 
from the old Roman annalists. The work shows 
a good deal of learning, but it has been observed 
that Ovid makes frequent mistakes in his astro- 
nomy, from not understanding the books from 
which he took it. (Ed. by Merkel, 1841, 1873 ; 
Peter, Lips. 1879; Paley, 1888 ; Hallam, 1881.) 
(8) Tristiwm Libri V, elegies written during 
the first four years of Ovid’s banishment. They 
are chiefly made up of descriptions of his 
afflicted condition, and petitions for mercy. 
The tenth elegy of the fourth book is valuable, 
as containing many particulars of Ovid’s life. 
(Hid. by Owen, 1889.) (9) Hpistolarum ex Ponto 
Libri IV, are also in the elegiac metre, and 
much the same in substance as the T'ristva, to 
which they were subsequent. -It must be con- 
fessed that age and misfortune seem to have 
damped Ovyid’s genius both in this and the pre- 
ceding work. Elven the versification is more 
slovenly, and some of the lines very prosaic. 
(10) Ibis, a satire of between 600 and 700 elegiac 
verses, also written in exile. The poet inveighs 
in it against an enemy who had traduced him. 
The title, Zdis, was taken from a poem of the 
same kind by Callimachus. Though the variety 
of Ovid’s imprecations displays learning and 
fancy, the piece leaves the impression of an 
impotent explosion of rage. The title and plan 
were borrowed from Callimachus. (11) Of the 
Halieuticon, on fishes, written during his exile 
(Plin. xxxii. 11, 152); only fragments remain. Of 
his lost works, the most celebrated was his tra- 
gedy, Medea, of which only two lines remain. 
The Nua, or complaint of the walnut tree, is not 
Ovid’s, but is of an early date under the empire. 
The Consolatio ad Liviam, or Epicedion Drusi, 
is also in late MSS. wrongly attributed to Ovid. 
It seems to be the work of an early imitator of 
Ovid, though some writers assign it to the 
fifteenth century A.D. since no earlier MS. of 
it has been discovered. It is not without poeti- 
cal merit.—That Ovid possessed a great poetical 
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facility implies unstudied art. 
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genius is unquestionable; which makes it the 
more to be regretted that it was not always 
under the control of a sound judgment. He 
possessed great vigour of fancy, warmth of 
colouring, and marvellous facility of composi- 
tion, but it must not be supposed that this 
Ovid is a master 
of form and grace of diction. His verses and 
their subjects reflect the grace and polish, and 
the artificiality also, of the most polished society 
of the Augustan age; indeed, he was the first 
to depart from that pure and correct taste 
which characterises the Greek poets and their 
earlier Latin imitators. His writings abound 
with those conceits which we find so frequently 
in the Italian poets.—Editions of Ovid’s com- 
plete works are by Burmann, Amsterdam, 1727; 
by Merkel, Lips. 1873; by Lindemann, 1867. 

Oxia Palus, or Oxianus Lacus (the Sea of 
Aral), the lake or inland sea formed by the 
rivers JAXARTES and Oxus (Amm. Mare. xxiii. 
6, 59). Ptolemy (vi. 12, 8) knows of it as 
H Qkeravh Aiuyyn, but has been misinformed as 
to its size and importance. 

Qxii Montes (ra ~Née:a, or Ovtea, dpn: 
prob. Ak-tagh), a range of mountains between 
the rivers Oxus and Jaxartes: the N. boundary 
of Sogdiana towards Scythia (Ptol. vi. 12, 1). 

Oxus or Oaxus (*Nios,”*Qatos: Jihoun or 
Amou), ® great river of Central Asia, rose, 
according to some of the ancient geographers, 
on the N. side of the Paropamisus M. (AHindoo 
Koosh), and, according to others, in the Emodi 
M., and flowed NW., forming the boundary 
between Sogdiana on the N. and Bactria and 
Margiana on the §., and then, skirting the N. 
of Hyreania, it fell into the Oxia Palus (Sea of 
Aral). The Greek geographers wrongly repre- 
sented the principal arms of the Oxus as flow- 
ing into the Caspian. It is thought that they 
were misled by the deep bay at the south of the 
inland sea, and also by an old river bed trace- 
able, for nearly 500 miles through the desert to 
the Caspian Sea. This no doubt was once a 
branch of the Oxus, but only in prehistoric 
times. (Strab. p. 509; Plin. vi. 52; cf. Pol. x. 
48; Amm. Mare. xxiii. 6,52; Ptol. vi. 9.) By 
a similar mistake they made the Ocuus and 
even the JAxARTES reach the Caspian. 

Oxybii, a Ligurian people on the coast of 
Gallia Narbonensis, W. of the Alps, and be- 
tween the Flumen Argenteum (Argens) and 
Antipolis (Antibes). They were neighbours of 
the Salluvii and Deciates. (Strab. p. 185.) 

Oxylus (“OévAos), the leader of the Heraclidae 
in their invasion of Peloponnesus, and subse- 
quently king of Elis. [See p. 302, b.] 

Oxyrhynchus (’Oivpuvyxos: Behneseh, Ru.), 
a city of Middle Egypt, on the W. bank of the 
canal which runs parallel to the Nile on its W. 
side (Bahr Yussuf); the capital of the Nomos 
Oxyrhynchites, and chief seat of the worship of 
the fish called oxyrynchus (Strab. p. 812 ; Ptol. 
iv. 5, 59; Amm. Mare. xxii.16; Ael. H. A. 46). 

Ozogardana, a city of Mesopotamia on the 
Euphrates, the people of which preserved a 
lofty throne or chair of stone, which they called 
Trajan’s judgment-seat (Amm. Mare. xxiv. 2). 


1 
Pacaris. [{Hypacynis.] 
Pacatiana, [Puryeza.] 


Pacatus, Drepanius, a Roman rhetorician 
and a friend of Ausonius, wrote a panegyric on 
Theodosius.—Ed. Biihrens, 1874. 
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Paccius or Paccius Antidchus, a physician 
about the beginning of the Christian era, who 
was a pupil of Philonides of Catana, and lived 
probably at Rome. He made a large fortune 
by the sale of a certain medicine of his own 
invention, the composition of which he kept a 
secret. At his death he left his prescription as 
a legacy to the emperor Tiberius, who ordered a 
copy of it to be placed in all the public libraries. 

Paches (Id¢x7s), an Athenian general in the 
Peloponnesian war, took Mytilene and reduced 
Lesbos, B.c. 427. On his return to Athens he 
was brought to trial, and, perceiving his con- 
demnation to be certain, drew his sword and 
stabbed himself in the presence of his judges. 
(Thue. iii. 18-49; Diod. xii. 55; Plut. Nic. 6.) 

Pachyméres, Georgius, a Byzantine writer, 
was born about A.D. 1242 at Nicaea, but spent 
the greater part of his life at Constantinople. 
He wrote several works, the most important of 
which is a Byzantine History, containing an 
account of the emperors Michael Palaeologus 
and Andronicus Palaeologus the elder, in thir- 
teen books.—Edited by Bekker, Bonn, 1835. 

Pachynus or Pachynum (Capo Passaro), a 
promontory at the SH. extremity of Sicily, and 
one of the three promontories which gave to 


{ Sicily its triangular figure, the other two being 


Pelorum and Lilybaeum. By the side of 
Pachynus was a bay, which was used as a har- 
bour, and which is called by Cicero Portus 
Pachyni (Porto di Palo). (Strab. pp. 265, 2723 
Ov. Fast. iv. 479, Met. xiii. 725.) 

Pacilus, the name of a family of the patrician 
Furia gens, mentioned in the early history of 
the republic (Liv. iv. 12, 22, ix. 38). 

Pacorus. 1. Son of Orodes I., king of Parthia. 
His history is given under Arsacrs XIV.— 
2, King of Parthia. [Arsacnus XXIV.] 

Pactolus (MaxtwAds: Sarabat), a small but 
celebrated river of Lydia, rose on the N. side of 
Mt. Tmolus, and flowed N. past Sardis into the 
Hermus, which it joined thirty stadia below 
Sardis. The golden sands of Pactolus have 
passed into a proverb. Lydia was long the gold 
country of the ancient world to the Greeks, its 
streams forming so many gold ‘ washings;’ and 
hence the wealth of the Lydian kings, and the 
alleged origin of gold money in that country. 
But the supply of gold was only on the surface, 
and by the beginning of our era it was so far ex- 
hausted as not to repay the trouble of collecting 
it. (Hdt. v. 101; Xen. Cyr. vi. 2,1; Strab. p. 
554; Soph. Phil. 892; Verg. Aen. x. 142.) 

Pactyas (Maxrvas), a Lydian, who on the 
conquest of Sardis (B.c. 546) was charged by 
Cyrus with the collection of the revenues of the 
province. When Cyrus left Sardis on his return 
to Ecbatana, Pactyas induced the Lydians to 
revolt against Cyrus; but when an army was 
sent against him he first fled to Cyme, then to 
Mytilene, and eventually to Chios. He was 
surrendered by the Chians to the Persians. 

Pactyé (Makrin: St. George), a town in the 
Thracian Chersonesus, on the Propontis, thirty- 
six stadia from Cardia, to which Alcibiades 
retired when he was banished by the Athenians, 
B.c. 407 (Hdt. vi. 86; Nep. Alc. 7). 

Pactyica (Maxrvirn), the country of the Pac- 
tyes (IIderves), in the NW. of India, W. of the 
Indus, and in the 13th satrapy of the Persian 
empire, is probably the NE. part of Afghan- 
istan, about Jellalabad (Ht, ili. 98, vii. 67). 

M. Paciivius, one of the early Roman trage. 
dians, was born about B.c. 220, at Brundisium, 
and is said to have been the son of the sister of 
Ennius (Euseb. Chron, 156, 3; Cie. Brut. 64, 
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929). Pacuvius appears to have been brought 
up at Brundisium, but he afterwards repaired 
to Rome. Here he devoted himself to painting 
and poetry, and obtained so much distinction 
in the former art that a painting of his in the 
temple of Hercules, in the Forum Boarium, was 
regarded as only inferior to the celebrated 
painting of Fabius Pictor (Plin. xxxy. 19; Gell. 
xiii. 2,2). After living many years at Rome 
(for he was still there in his eightieth year), he 
returned to Brundisium, on account of the 
failure of his health, and died in his native 
town, in the ninetieth year of his age, B.c. 180 
(Gell. i. 24). We have no further particulars of 
his life, save that his talents gained him the 
friendship of Laelius, and that he lived on the 
most intimate terms with his younger rival, 
Accius, Pacuvius was universally allowed by 
the ancient writers to haye been one of the 
greatest of the Latin tragic poets. (Varro, ap. 
Gell. vii. 14; Cic. Opt. Gen. Or. 1, 6, Brut. 74, 
258; Hor. Hp. ii. 1,56; Pers. i.77; Mart. xi. 
91; Quintil. x. 1,97.) He is especially praised 
for the loftiness of his thoughts, the vigour of 
his language, and the extent of his knowledge. 
Hence we find the epithet doctus frequently 
applied to him. His tragedies were taken from 
the great Greek writers ; but he did not confine 
himself, like his predecessors, to a mere transla- 
tion of the latter, but worked up his materials 
with more freedom and independent judgment. 
Some of the plays of Pacuvius were not based 
upon the Greek tragedies, but belonged to the 
class called Praetextatae, in which the subjects 
were taken from Roman story. One of these 
was entitled Paulus, which had as its hero L. 
Aemilius Paulus, the conqueror of Perseus, 
king of Macedonia.—The fragments of Pacuvius 
are published by Bothe, Poét. Lat. Scenic. 
Pragm. Lips. 1834, and by Ribbeck, 1871. 
Padus (Po), the chief river of Italy, whose 
name (by a doubtful etymology) is said to have 
been of Celtic origin, and to have been given it 
on account of the pine trees (in Celtic pad?) 
which grew on its banks (Plin. iii. 122), In the 
Ligurian language it was called Bodencus or 
_ Bodincus. Almost all later writers identified 
the Padus with the fabulous Eridanus, from 
which amber was obtained; and hence the 
Roman poets frequently give the name of Hri- 
danus to the Padus. The reason of this identi- 
fication appears to have been that the Phoenician 
vessels received at the mouths of the Padus 
the amber which had been transported by land 
from the coasts of the Baltic to those of the 
Adriatic. The Padus rises from two springs on 
the H. side of Mt. Vesula (Monte Viso) in the 
Alps, and flows with a general easterly direction 
through the great plain of Cisalpine Gaul, which 
it divides into two parts, Gallia Cispadana and 
Gallia Transpadana. Its importance to N. 
Italy gained for it the title ‘King of Rivers’ 
(Verg. Georg. i. 482), and Strabo believed it to 
be the largest river in Europe after the Danube 
(Strab. p. 204). It receives numerous affluents, 
which drain the whole of this vast plain, de- 
scending from the Alps on the N. and the 
Apennines onthe S. These affluents, increased 
in the summer by the melting of the snow on 
the mountains, frequently bring down such a 
large body of water as to cause the Padus to 
overflow its banks. Hence through a long 
course of centuries the embankments of the 
river have been constantly raised to meet the 
silting up of the bed until it flows often high 
above the adjacent plain. Pliny states that 
works to relieve the overflow by cutting addi- 
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tional channels were made by the Etruscans 
during their occupation of that country (Plin. 
iii. 120). The whole course of the river, includ- 
ing -its_windings, is about 450 miles. About 
twenty miles from the sea the river divides 
itself into two main branches, of which the N. 
one was called Padoa (Maestra, Po Grande, 
or Po delle Fornact) and the S. one Olana 
(Po d Ariano); and each of these now falls 
into the Adriatic by several mouths. The 
ancient writers enumerate seven of these 
mouths, some of which were canals. They lay 
between Ravenna and Altinum, and bore the 
following names, according to Pliny, beginning 
with the S. and ending with the N. (1) Padusa, 
also called Augusta Fossa, was a canal dug by 
Augustus, which connected Ravenna with the 
Po. (2) Vatrenus, also called Eridanum Ostium 
or Spineticum Ostium (Po di Primaro), from 
the town of Spina at its mouth. (8) Ostium 
Caprasiae (Porto Interito di bel? Ochio). (4) 
Ostium Sagis (Porto di Magnavacca). (5) 
Olane or Volane, the S. main branch of the 
river, mentioned above. (6) Padoa, the N. main 
branch, subdivided into several small branches 
called Ostia Carbonaria. (7) Fossae Philistinae, 
connecting the river, by means of the Tartarus, 
with the Athesis. (Plin. J.c.) 

Padiisa, [Papvus.] 

Paean (Maidy, Tarjwy, Matwy), in Homer the 
physician of the gods (JJ. v. 401, 899) ; later a 
designation of ApoLLo and of AscLEPIUS. 

Paeania (Maavia: Mataveds), a demus in 
Attica, on the E. slope of Mt. Hymettus, belong- 
ing to the tribe Pandionis. It was the demus 
of the orator DEMOSTHENES. 

Paemani, a people of German origin in Gallia 
Belgica (Caes. B. G. ii. 4). 

Vv Paednes (IMaloves), apowerful Thracian people, 
who in early times were spread over a great part 
of Macedonia and Thrace. According to a legend 
preserved by Herodotus, they were of Teucrian 
origin; and it is not impossible that they were 
a branch of the great Phrygian people, a portion 
of which seems to have settled in Europe | PHry- 
ata], In Homer the Paeconians appear as allies 
of the Trojans, and are represented as having 
come from the river Axius (Jl. ii. 848, xvi. 287, 
xxi. 139). In historical times they inhabited 
the whole of the N. of Macedonia, from the 
frontiers of Illyria to some little distance E. of 
the river Strymon. Their country was cailed 
Paeonia (Maovia). The Paeonians were divided 
into several tribes, independent of each other, 
and governed by their own chiefs; though at a 
later period they appear to have owned the 
authority of one king. The Paeonian tribes on 
the lower course of the Strymon were subdued 
by the Persians, B.c. 518, and many of them 
were transplanted to Phrygia; but the tribes in 
the N. of the country maintained their independ- 
ence. (Thue. ii. 99; Pol. v. 97; Strab. pp. 313, 
318, 331.) "They were long troublesome neigh- 
bours to the Macedonian monarchs, whose ter- 
ritories they frequently invaded and plundered ; 
but they were eventually subdued by Philip, 
the father of Alexander the Great, who allowed 
them nevertheless to retain their own monarchs 
(Diod. xix. 2, 4, 22, xvii. 8). They continued to 
be governed by their own kings till a much later 
period; and these kings were often virtually in- 
dependent of the Macedonianmonarchy. Thus 
we read of their king Audoleon, whose daughter 
Pyrrhus married. After the conquest of Mace- 
donia by the Romans, 168, the part of Paeonia 
E. of the Axius formed the second, and the part 
of Paeonia W. of the Axius formed the third, 
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of the four districts into which Macedonia was 
divided by the Romans. 

Paednius (Moadvios). 1. Of Ephesus, an archi- 
tect, probably lived between B.c. 420 and 380. 
In conjunction with Demetrius, he finally com- 
pleted the great temple of Artemis, at Ephesus, 
which Chersiphron had begun ; and, with Daph- 
nis the Milesian, he began to build at Miletus 
a temple of Apollo, of the Ionic order. The 
latter was the famous Didymaewm, or temple 
of Apollo Didymus, the ruins of which are still 
to be seen near Miletus. The former temple, 
in which the Branchidae had an oracle of Apollo, 
was burnt at the capture of Miletus by the army 
of Darius, 498. The new temple, which was on 
a scale only inferior to that of Artemis, was 
never finished. (Hdt. vi. 19; Paus. vii. 5, 4; 
Strab. p. 684.)—2. Of Mende, in Thrace. His 
fame rests on his sculptures at the temple of 
Zeus at Olympia about 4386 B.c. He executed 
the statues and metopes of the east front, while 
Alcamenes executed those of the west (Paus. v. 
10, 6). According to an inscription found re- 
cently at Olympia on the base of his statue of 
Nike, the pediments of the east front were as- 
signed to Paeonius as being successful in a 
competition. Presumably he held the first place 
and Alcamenes the second in this competition 
of artists. The eastern pediment represented 
the chariot-race of Pelops. The German exca- 
vations have recovered his great statue of Nike 
dedicated by the Messenians (Paus. v. 26, 1), of 
which the head and arms only have perished. 

Paeoplae (Ma:drAa), a Paeonian people on 
the lower course of the Strymon and the An- 
gites, who were subdued by the Persians, and 
transplanted to Phrygia by order of Darius, B.c. 
513. They returned to their native country 
with the help of Aristagoras; 500; and we find 
them settled N. of Mt. Pangaeus in the expedi- 
tion of Xerxes, 480. (Hat. v. 15, vii. 113.) 

Paerisades or Parisades (Maipioddns or Mapi- 
oddns), the name of two kings of Bosporus. 
1, Son of Leucon, succeeded his brother Spar- 
tacus B.C. 849, and reigned thirty-eight years. 
He continued the same friendly relations with 
the Athenians which were begun by his father 
Leucon. (Diod. xvi. 52; Dem. Phorm. p. 909; 
Strab. p. 310.)—2, The last monarch of the first 
dynasty that ruled in Bosporus. The pressure 
of the Scythian tribes induced Paerisades to 
cede his sovereignty to Mithridates the Great. 
The date of this event cannot be placed earlier 
than 112, nor later than 88. (Strab. J. c.) 

Paestanus Sinus. [Parstum.] 

Paestum (Paestanus), originally called Posi- 
donia (Mocedwvia: Mocesdwyidtys), was a city 


Coin of Paestum (Posidonia), of 6th cent. B.C. 


Obv., MOC[=NO3]EIAA ; Poseidon with trident; rev., 
MOMEIAA (=O3EIAA). 


in Lucania, situated between four and five miles 
SE. of the mouth of the Silarus, and near the 
bay which derived its name from the town 
(Mocetdwyvidrns kdAmos, Paestanus Sinus: G. of 
Salerno). It was colonised by the Sybarites, pro- 
bably during the time of their prosperity between 
650 and 510 B.c. (Strab. p. 251; Syparis.) It 
soon became a powerful and flourishing city 
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(Hat. vi. 127) ; but after its capture by the Luca- 
nians (between 438 and 424), it gradually lost the 
characteristics of a Greek city, and its inhabit- 
ants at length ceased to speak the Greek lan- 
guage. Its ancient name of Posidonia was pro- 
bably changed into that of Paestum at this time. 
Under the supremacy of the Romans, who 
founded a Latin colony at Paestum about B. c. 
274, the town gradually sank in importance (Livy. 
Ep. 14, xxii. 36, xxvi. 89; Vell. Pat. i. 14; Cie. 
ad Att. xi. 17); and in the time of Augustus it 
is only mentioned on account of the beautiful 
roses grown in its neighbourhood (Verg. Georg. 
iv. 118; Propert. iv. 5, 59). The ruins of Paes- 
tum are magnificent, especially those of its two 
temples in the Doric style, among the most 
perfect and beautiful in existence. For a de- 
scription of the larger temple of Paestum, see 
Dict. of Ant. art. Templum. 

Paesus (Mads), a town in the Troad, men- 
tioned by Homer, but destroyed before the time 
of Strabo, its population having been trans- 
planted to Lampsacus. Its site was on a river 
of the same name (Beiram-Dere) between 
Lampsacus and Parium. (I, ii. 828, v. 612; 
Hat. v. 117.) 

Paetinus, the name of a family of the Fulvia 
Gens, which was eventually superseded by the 
name of Nobilior. [Noprzror. ] 

Paetus, a cognomen in many Roman gentes, 
signified a person with a slight cast in the eye. 

Paetus, Aelius. 1. P., probably the son of 
Q. Aelius Paetus, a pontifex, who fell in the 
battle of Cannae. He was plebeian aedile B. c. 
204; praetor 203; magister equitum 202; and 
consul 201. In his consulship he fought a battle 
with the Boii, and made a treaty with the Ins 
gauni Ligures. In 199, he was censor with P. 
Scipio Africanus. He afterwards became an 
augur, and died 174, during a pestilence at Rome. 
(Liv. xxix. 88, xxxi. 4, xli.26.) He is mentioned 
as one of the Roman jurists.—2. Sex., brother 
of the last, curule aedile 200; consul 198; and 
censor 193 with Cn. Cethegus. He was a jurist 
of eminence, and a prudent man, whence he got 
the cognomen Catus. He is described in a line 
of Ennius as ‘Egregie cordatus homo Catus 
Aelius Sextus.’ (Cic. de Or. i. 45, 212, Brut. 
20,78; Liv. xxxii. 7, xxxiv. 44.) He is enume- 
rated among the old jurists who collected or 
arranged the matter of law, which he did in a 
work entitled Tripartita or Jus Aelianwm. 
This was~& work-on the Twelve Tables, which 
contained the original text, an interpretation, 
and the Legis actio subjoined (Pompon. Dig. i. 
2, 2, 88).—3. Q., son of No.1, was elected augur 
174, and was consul 167, when he laid waste the 
territory of the Ligurians (Liv. xlv. 16). 

Paetus, P. Autronius, was elected consul for 
B.0. 65 with P. Cornelius Sulla; but he and 
Sulla were accused of bribery by L. Aurelius 
Cotta and L. Manlius Torquatus, and con- 
demned. Their election was accordingly de- 
clared void, and their accusers were chosen 
consuls in their stead. Enraged at his disap- 
pointment, Paetus conspired with Catiline to 
murder the consuls Cotta and Torquatus; and 
this design is said to have been frustrated solely 
by the impatience of Catiline, who gave the 
signal prematurely before the whole of the con- 
spirators had assembled. [Cartmrna.] Paetus 
afterwards took an active part in the Catilinarian 
conspiracy, which broke out in Cicero’s consul- 
ship, 63 (Sall. Cat. 18; Dio Cass, xxxvi. 27). 
After the suppression of the conspiracy Paetus 
was brought to trial for the share he had had 
in it; he was condemned, and went into exile 
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to Epirus, where he was living when Cicero 
himself went into banishment in 58. Cicero 
was then much alarmed lest Paetus should make 
an attempt upon his life. (Sall. Cat. 47; Cic. pro 
Sull. 6, ad Att. iii. 2, 7. 

Paetus, C. Caesennius, sometimes called 
Caesonius, consul A.D. 61, was sent by Nero in 
63 to the assistance of Domitius Corbulo in 
Armenia. He was defeated by Vologeses, king 
of Parthia, and purchased peace of the Par- 
thians on the most disgraceful terms. (Tac. 
Ann. xv. 6-25; Dio Cass. Ixxii. 21; Suet. Nev. 
89.) After the accession of Vespasian, he was 
appointed governor of Syria, and deprived 
Antiochus LV., king of Commagene, of his king- 
dom (Joseph. B. J. vii. 7). 

Paetus Thraséa, [THrasna.] 

Pagae. [Prean.] 

Pagasae, called by the Romans Pagasa, -ae 
(Mayacal: Angistrr, near Volo), a town of 
Thessaly, on the coast of Magnesia, and on the 
bay called after it Sinus Pagasaeus or Pagasi- 
cus (Mayacnrixds kdAmos: G.of Volo). It was 
the port of Iolcos, and afterwards of Pherae, 
and is celebrated in mythology as the place 
where Jason built the ship Argo. [Jason.] 
Hence some of the ancients derived its name 
from mhyvus; but others connected the name 
with the fountains (rnyat) in the neighbourhood 
(Strab. p. 496; Diod. xvi. 31; Propert. i. 20, 17). 
—The adjective Pagasaeus is applied to Jason 
on account of his building the ship Argo, and 
to Apollo because he had a sanctuary at Pagasae. 
The adjective is also used in the general sense 
of Thessalian; thus Alcestis, the wife of Ad- 
metus, is called by Ovid Pagasaea conjua. 

Pagrae (IIdypa:: Bagras), a city of Syria, on 
the E. side of Mt. Amanus, at the foot of the 
pass called by Ptolemy the Syrian Gates, on the 
road between Antioch and Alexandria: the 
scene of the battle between Alexander Balas 
and Demetrius Nicator, B.c. 145 (Strab. p. 751; 
Ptol. y. 15, 12). 

Pagus (Idyos), a remarkable conical hill, 
about 500-600 feet high, a little N. of Smyrna, 
was crowned with a shrine of Nemesis, and had 
a celebrated spring. (Paus, v. 12, 1.) 

Palaemon (MaAafuwyv). 1. In Greek legends 
son of Athamas and Ino, and originally called 
Melicertes. When his mother, who was driven 
mad by Hera, had thrown herself, with her 
boy, into the sea, both were changed into marine 
divinities, Ino becoming Leucothea, and Meli- 
certes Palaemon. (Hur. Iph. Taur. 271; 
Apollod. iii. 4, 8; Hyg. Fab. 2; Ov. Meé. iv. 
520, xiii. 919.) (For details see ATHamas.] 
According to some, Melicertes after his apo- 
theosis was called Glaucus, whereas according to 
another version Glaucus is said to have leaped 
into the sea from his love of Melicertes [see p. 
366, b]. The body of Melicertes, according to 
the common tradition, was washed by the waves, 
or carried by dolphins into the port Schoenus 
on the Corinthian isthmus, or to that spot on the 
coast where the altar of Palaemon subsequently 
stood. There the body was found by his uncle, 
Sisyphus, who ordered it to be carried to 
Corinth, and on the command of the Nereides 
he instituted the Isthmian games and sacrifices 
of black bulls in honour of the deified Palae- 
mon. (Paus. i. 44,11, ii. 1, 8; Tzetz. ad Lyc. 
107, 229; Philostr. He. 19, Icon. ii. 16.) In 
the island of Tenedos, it is said that children 
were sacrificed to him, and this strengthens 
the conclusion, which it is hard to resist, that 
in the name Melicertes we have the Phoenician 
Meleart, whose worship was spread by Phoeni- 
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cian traders over the coasts and islands of the 
Aegaean and Mediterranean. Itisby no means 
improbable that the story of the death of the 
child Melicertes grew out of the Phoenician 
custom of sacrificing a child to their deity, and 
that when the worship of Poseidon ousted that 
of Melcart, as regards the province of the sea, 
the name of the Phoenician deity was retained 
in the myth which had thus grown up. The 
Romans identified Palaemon with their own 
god Portunus, or Portumnus. [Portunus.|— 
2. Q. Remmius Palaemon, a grammarian in 
the reigns of Tiberius, Caligula, and Claudius. 
He was a native of Vicentia (Vicenza), in the 
north of Italy, and was‘originally a slave; but 
having been manumitted, he opened a school 
at Rome, where he became the most celebrated 
grammarian of his time, though his moral 
character was infamous. (Suet. Gramm. 23; 
Juv. vi. 451, vii. 215.) He was also success- 
ful in the cultivation of vines (Plin. xiv. 41). 

Palaeopolis. [Nxaroxis. | 

Palaephatus (MaAaiparos). 1. Of Athens, a 
mythical epic poet of the pre-Homeric period. 
The time at which he lived is uncertain, but 
he appears to have been usually placed after 
Phemonoe [PHEmMoNoE], though some writers 
assigned him even an earlier date.—2. Of 
Abydus, a historian, lived in the time of Alex- 
ander the Great (Suid. s.v.).—8. A Greek Peri- 
patetic philosopher and grammarian, probably 
of Alexandria, in the fourth century a.p. His 
most celebrated work was entitled Troica 
(Tpwikd), which is frequently referred to by the 
grammarians.—There is extant a small work 
in fifty-one sections, entitled MaAalparos 7rep) 
amlarwy, or On Incredible Tales, giving a 
brief account of some of the most celebrated 
Greek legends. It is an abstract of a much 
larger work, which is lost. The original work 
is referred to in Ciris, 88: ‘Docta Palaephatia 
testatur voce papyrus.’ He follows the Euhe- 
meristic method of trying to rationalise the 
mythsintohistory. The best editionis by Wester- 
mann, in the Mythographi, Brunswick, 1843. 

Palaerus (IaAaipds: Madapets), a town on 
the coast of Acarnania near Leucas (Thue. ii. 
30; Strab. p. 450). 

Palaesté (Palasa), a town of Epirus, a little 
S. of the Acroceraunian mountains: here Caesar 
landed his forces when he crossed over to Greece 
to carry on the war against Pompey (Lucan, 
Phars. v. 460). 

Palaestina (MaAaorlvn: Palestine). [For the 
geography and earlier history of Palestine see 
Dict. of the Bible.| From s.c. 68, when Pompey 
took Jerusalem, the country was subject to the 
Romans. At the death of Herod, his kingdom 
was divided between his sons as tetrarchs, under 
the sanction of Augustus, Archelaus receiving 
Judaea, Samaria, and Idumaea, Herod Antipas 
Galilee and Peraea, and Philip Batanaea, 
Gaulonitis, and Trachonitis; all standing to 
the Roman empire in a relation of virtual sub- 
jection, which successive events convertedinto 
anintegralunion. First, A.D. 7, Archelaus was 
deposed by Augustus, and Judaea was placed . 
under a Roman procurator: next, about 81, 
Philip died, and his government was united to 
the province of Syria, and was in 87 again con- 
ferred on Agrippa I., with the title of king, and 
with the addition of Abilene, the district round 
Damascus. In 39, Herod Antipas was banished 
to Gaul, and his tetrarchy was added to the 
kingdom of Herod Agrippa; and two years 
later he received from Claudius the government 
of Judaea and Samaria, and thus Palestine was 
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reunited under a nominal king. On his death, 
in 44, Palestine again became a part of the 
Roman province of Syria under the name of 
Judaea, which was governed by a procurator. 
The Jews were, however, most turbulent sub- 


| jects of the Roman empire, and at last they 


broke out into a general rebellion, which, after 
a@ most sanguinary war, was crushed by Vespa- 
sian and Titus; and the latter took and de- 
stroyed Jerusalem in a.p. 70. [Trrus.] Under 
Constantine, Palestine was divided afresh into 
the three provinces of P. Prima in the centre, P. 
Secunda in the N., and P. Tertia the S. of 
Judaea, with Idumaea. [ARaBta, p. 90, b.] 
Palamédés (Madauhdns). 1. Sonof Nauplius 
and Clymene, and brother of Oeax. He joined 
the Greeks in the expedition against Troy ; but 
Agamemnon, Diomedes, and Odysseus, envious 
of his fame, caused a captive Phfygian to write 
to Palamedes a letter in the name of Priam, 
and bribed a servant of Palamedes to conceal 
the letter under his master’s bed. They then 
accused Palamedes of treachery; upon search- 


‘ing his tent they found the letter which they 
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themselves had dictated; and thereupon they 
caused him to be stoned to death. When Pala- 
medes was led to death, he exclaimed, ‘Truth, I 
lament thee, for thou hast died even before 
me.’ (Hur. Orest. 482; Schol. ad loc. ; Philostr. 
Her. 10; Ov. Met. xiii. 56.) According tosome 
traditions, it was Odysseus alone who hated 
and persecuted Palamedes (Xen. Mem. iv. 2, 
83; Hyg. Fab. 105). The cause of this hatred 
is also stated variously. According to the 
usual account, Odysseus hated him because he 
had been compelled by him to join the Greeks 
against Troy [see p. 616, b.]. Another story is 
that Odysseus had been censured by Palamedes 
for returning with empty hands from a foraging 
excursion into Thrace (Sery. ad Aen. ii. 81). 
There are other versions also of his death be- 
sides the commonly received story stated above. 
Some say that Odysseus and Diomedes induced 
him to descend into a well, where they pre- 
tended they had discovered a ‘treasure, and when 
he was below they cast stones upon him, and 
killed him (Dict. Cret. ii. 15); others state that 
he was drowned by them while fishing (Paus. 
x. 81, 2); and others, that he was killed by 
Paris with an arrow (Dar. Phryg. 28). His brother 
Oeax wrote the news on an oar (ovat), which 
floated to his father Nauplius (Hur. Orest. l.c.; 
Apollod. ii. 1). For the vengeance taken upon 
the Greeks, see Nauptius. The story of Pala- 
medes, which is not mentioned by Homer, 
seems to have been first related in the Cypria, 
and was afterwards developed by the tragic 
poets (fragments remain of plays by Aeschylus 
and Huripides entitled Palamedes, and of the 
Nauplius by Sophocles), and lastly by the 
sophists, who liked to look upon Palamedes as 
their pattern. The tragic poets and sophists 
describe him as a sage among the Greeks, and 
as a poet; and he is said to have invented 
lighthouses, measures, scales, the discus, dice, 
the alphabet (Eur. Fragm. 581; Paus. ii. 20, 
8; Philostr. J.c.).—2. A Greek grammarian, was 
a contemporary of Athenaeus, who introduces 
him as one of the speakers in his work. 

Palatinus Mons. [Roma.] 

Palatium. [Roma.] 

Palé (MdAn: TlaAcis, Ton. Madées, Att. TaAjs, 
in Polyb. MaAmeis: nr. Livuria, Ru.), one of 
the cities of Cephallenia, on a height opposite 
Zacynthus (Hat. ix. 28; Strab. p. 456; Pol. v. 3). 

Palés, an old Italian goddess of pastoral life, 
of flocks and shepherds, by the side of whom 
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there seems to have been at one period a male 
deity of the same name (Serv. ad Georg. iii. 
1; Arnob. iii. 40), though the masculine form 
had certainly fallen early into disuse, and the 
goddess only was worshipped in the April festi- 
val. Her name is connected with the root of 
pasco, pabulum, and also with that of Pala. 
tiwm. That is to say that while Pales was the 
deity whom shepherds regarded as their pro- 
tectress and the giver of increase to their 
flocks, the Palatine hill was originally the settle- 
ment and fortress of a pastoral community. 
Her festival on April 21, called properly Pari- 
lia (a word formed from Pales) and less cor- 
rectly Palilia, was a ceremony for the lustration 
or purification of flocks and herds at the open- 
ing .of spring; and as such it was always 
regarded in the country, though at Rome itself, 
owing to the tradition that Romulus began his 
city on that day, it was solemnised as the birth- 
day of the city. The special rites themselves 
of purification by passing through fires of 
lighted straw [see Dict. of Ant. art. Parilia], 
may be paralleled by similar observances in 
many countries (¢.g. the ‘St. John’s Fires’ of 
more northern countries). 

Palicanus, Lollius. [Loxzivs.] 

Palicé, a town of Sicily founded by DucEtivs, 
leader of the Siculi, B.c. 453, near the sulphurous 
lake of the Palici [Lago di Naftia], 15 miles W. 
of Leontivi: destroyed soon after the death of 
Ducetius (Diod. xi. 88, 90; Paticr). 

Palici (Madiol), were Sicilian gods whom 
Aeschylus represents as the twin sons of Zeus 
and the nymph Thalia, the daughter of Heph- 
aestus. According to the legend thus adopted 
and transformed by the Greeks, Thalia, from 
fear of Hera, prayed to be swallowed up by the 
earth; her prayer was granted; but in due 
time she sent forth from the earth twin boys, 
who were called TlaAuol, from rod maAw 
ixéoOa (see Fragments of Aesch. Aetneae, ap. 
Macrob., v. 19). Itis clear, however, that these 
were really deities of the Sicel race and not of 
Greek introduction, nor can it reasonably be 
doubted that the names Palici and Delli are 
Sicilian words of no Greek origin. Their sup- 
posed descent from Hephaestus (in another 
version they were sons of Hephaestus’ by Aetna) 
expresses probably the truth that the springs, 
of which they were the deities, were hot springs 
of volcanic origin. They were worshipped in 
the neighbourhood of Mt. Aetna, near Palice, 
and not far from the sources of the river Sym- 
aethus, and in the earliest times human sacri- 
fices were offered tothem. Near their sanctuary 
there gushed forth from the earth two sulphu- 
reous fountains, called Delli, or brothers of the 
Palici, at which solemn oaths were taken. 
The oaths were written on tablets, and thrown 
into one of the fountains; if the tablet swam on 
the water, the oath was considered to be true, 
but if it sank down, the oath was regarded as a 
perjury, and was believed to be punished 
instantaneously by blindness or death. This 
sanctuary was also oracular and was an asylum 
for runaway slaves. These twin deities whom 
native tradition seemed to regard as sons of the » 
Sicilian deity Adranus, were protectors of 
agriculture and of sailors. (Diod.xi. 79; Strab. 
p. 275; Cic. N.D. iii. 22; Verg. Aen. ix. 585; 
Ov. Met. v. 406; Macrob. l.c.) 

Palimbothra, a city on the Ganges, appa- 
rently the modern Patna (Strab. p. 70; Ar- 
rian, Ind. 10; Ptol. vii.1, 78). 

Palinirus (C. Palinwro), 1 promontory on 
the W. Wine of Lucania, said to have derived its 
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name from Palinurus, son of Jasus, and pilot 
of the ship of Aeneas, who fell into the sea, and 
was murdered on the coast by the natives (Verg. 
Aen. y. 883, vi. 887; Strab. p. 252). 

Pallacdpas (MaAAakdéras), a canal in Baby- 
lonia, cut from the Euphrates, at a point 800 
stadia (eighty geog. miles) S..of Babylon, west- 
ward to the edge of the Arabian Desert, where 
it lost itself in marshes (Arrian, vii. 21, 1). 

Palladas (MaAAdéas), the author of a large 
number of epigrams in the Greek Anthology, 
was a pagan and an Alexandrian grammarian. 
He lived at the beginning of the fifth century a.D., 
for in one of his epigrams (No, 115) he speaks 
of Hypatia, daughter of Theon, as still alive. 
Hypatia was murdered in A.D. 415. 

Palladium (MaAAdédiov), properly any image 
of Pallas Athene, but generally applied to an 
image of this goddess which was kept hidden 
and secret and was revered as a pledge of the 
safety of the town where it existed. Among 
these ancient images of Pallas none is more 
celebrated than the Trojan Palladium, concern- 
ing which there was the following tradition, 
developed no doubt gradually by post-Homeric 
writers (nothing is said about the Palladium in 
the Iliad or the Odyssey). Athene was brought 
up by Triton; and when his daughter, Pallas, 
and Athene were once wrestling together, Zeus 
interfered in the struggle, and suddenly held 
the aegis before the face of Pallas. Pallas, while 
looking up to Zeus, was wounded by Athene, 
and died. Athene in her sorrow caused an 
image of the maiden to be made, round which 
she hung the aegis. When Electra had come 
as a suppliant to the Palladium, Zeus hurled it 
down from heaven upon the earth, because it had 
- been sullied by the hands of one who was no 
longer a pure maiden. The image fell upon 
the earth at Troy, when Ilus was just begin- 
ning to build the city. lus erected a sanctuary 
to it. According to some, the image was dedi- 
cated by Electra, and according to others it 
was given by Zeus to Dardanus. The image 
itself is said to have been three cubits in height, 
with its legs close together, and holding in its 
right hand a spear, and in the left a spindle and 
a distaff. (Apollod. iii. 12, 8; Dionys. i. 69; 
Schol. ad Eur. Ovest. 1129.) This Palladium 
remained at Troy until Odysseus and Diomedes 
contrived tocarry it away, because the city could 
not be taken so long as it was in ‘possession 
of that sacred treasure. The earliest men- 
tion of this robbery of the Palladium from 
Troy is preserved by Proclus from Lesches (cf. 
Conon, Narr’. 34; Verg. Aen. ii. 164). It is quite 
possible that this story (Paus. i. 28, 9) arose 
from an attempt to explain the name of the 
law court for accidental homicide called Palla- 
dion. According to some accounts Troy con- 
tained two Palladia, one of which was carried 
off by Odysseus and Diomedes, while the other 
was conveyed by Aeneas to Italy, or the one 
taken by the Greeks was a mere imitation, 
while that which Aeneas brought to Italy was 
the genuine image (Dionys. l.c.; Paus. ii. 23, 
5; Ov. Fast. vi. 421), But this twofold Palla- 
dium was probably a mere invention to account 
for its existence in more than one place. 
Several towns both in Greece and Italy claimed 
the honour of possessing the genuine Trojan 
Palladium: as, for example, Argos and Athens, 
where it was believed that Demophon took it 
from Diomedes on his return from Troy. 
Peeorson.] In Italy the cities of Rome, 
Lavinium, Luceria, and Siris likewise pretended 


to possess the Trojan Palladium. (Strab. p. 
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264; Plut. Camill. 20; Tac. Ann. xv. 413 
Serv. ad Aen. ii. 166.) The story was not un- 
frequently a subject for vase paintings. It 
was alsowpainted by Polygnotus at Athens 
(Paus. i. 22, 8). It appears among the scenes 
in the Tabula Iliaca. 

Palladius (MaAAdédios). 1. Rutilius Taurus 
Aemilianus, lived some time in the fourth 
century A.D., and was the author of a treatise 
De Re Rustica, in the form of a Farmer’s 
Calendar, the various operations connected with 
agriculture and a rural life being arranged in 
regular order, according to the seasons in which 
they ought to be performed. It is comprised 
in fourteen books: the first is introductory, 
the twelve following contain the duties of the 
twelve months in succession, commencing with 
January; the last isa poem, in eighty-five ele- 
giac couplets, wpon the art of grafting (De Insi- 
tione). A considerable portion of the work is 
taken from Columella. The work was very 
popular in the middle ages. Edited in the 
Scriptores Ret Rusticae by Schneider, Lips. 
1794, and by J. C. Schmitt, Wurtzb. 1876. —2. 
Surnamed Jatrosophista, » Greek medical 
writer of Alexandria, who lived after Galen.— 
8. Of Methone, a sophist who lived in the 
reiyn of Constantine—4. A rhetorician and 
poet, who lived at the end of the fourth cen- 
tury A.D.. and apparently imitated Ausonius.— 
5. Bishop of Helenopolis, a.p. 400. (See Dict. 
of Christian Biography.) 

Pallantia (Pallantinus: Palencia), the chief 
town of the Vaccaei in the N. of Hispania Tar- 
raconensis, and on a tributary of the Durius 
(Ptol. ii. 6, 50). 

Pallantias and Pallantis=Aurora, 
daughter of the giant Pallas. [Eos.] 

Pallantium (MaAAdytioy: MadAaytieds), an 
ancient town of Arcadia, near Tegea, said to have 
been founded by Pallas, the son of Lycaon. 
Evander is said to have come from this place, 
and to have called the town which he founded on 
the banks of the Tiber Pallantéwm (afterwards 
Palantium and Palatiwm), after the Arcadian 
town. (Paus. viii. 48, 44; Hes. ap. Steph. s.v.; 
Liv. i. 5.) On the foundation of Megalopolis, 
most of the inhabitants of Pallantium settled 
in the new city, and the town remained almost 
deserted, till it was restored by Antoninus Pius, 
and exempted from taxes on account of its sup- 
posed connexion with Rome (Paus. l.c.; Strab. 
p, 485). 

Y Pallas. [ATHENE.] 

Pallas (IIdAAas). 1. One of the Titans, son 
of Crius and Eurybia, husband of Styx, and 
father of Zelus, Cratos, Bia, and Nice (Hes. Th. 
876, 383; Apollod. i. 2, 2).—2. A giant, slain by 
Athene in the battle with the gods (Apollod. i. 
6, 2)—8. According to some traditions, the 
father of Athene, who slew him when he at- 
tempted to violate her [p. 188, b]—4. Son of 
Lycaon, and grandfather of Evander, is said to 
have founded the town of Pallantium in Arcadia 
(Paus. viii. 8, 44). Servius (ad Aen. viii. 44) 
calls him a son of Aegeus. Hence Evander is 
called by the poets Pallantius heros.—5, Son 
of Evander, and an ally of Aeneas, was slain by 
the Rutulian Turnus (Verg. Aen. viii. 104, xi. 
140).—6, Son of the Athenian king Pandion, 
and father of Clytus and Butes. His two sons 
were sent with Cephalus to implore assistance 
of Aeacus against Minos. Pallas was slain by 
Theseus. The celebrated family of the Pallan- 
tidae at Athens traced their origin from this 
Pallas. (Paus. i. 22,28; Apollod. iii. 15,5; Eur. 
Hipp. 35; Plut. Thes. 3.) 
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Pallas, a favourite freedman of the emperor 
Claudius. In conjunction with another freed- 
man, Narcissus, he administered the affairs of 
the empire. After the death of Messallina, 
Pallas persuaded the weak emperor to marry 
Agrippina, and as Narcissus had been opposed 
to this marriage, he now lost his former power, 
and Pallas and Agrippina became the rulers of 
the Roman world. It was Pallas who persuaded 
Claudius to adopt the young Domitius (after- 
wards the emperor Nero), the son of Agrippina ; 
and it was doubtless with the assistance of 
Pallas that Agrippina poisoned her husband. 
Nero soon after his accession became tired of 
his mother’s control, and as one step towards 
emancipating -himself from her authority, he 
deprived Pallas of all his public offices, and dis- 
missed him trom the palace in 56. He was 
suffered to live unmolested for some years, till 
at length his immense wealth excited the rapa- 
city of Nero, who had him removed by poison 
in 68. (Tac. Amn. xi. 29, xii. 2, 25, 65, xiii. 23, 
xiv. 65; Dio Cass. lxi. 8, xii, 14; Suet. Claud. 
28.) His wealth, which was acquired during the 
reign of Claudius, had become proverbial, as we 
see from the line in Juvenal (i. 107), ‘ego pos- 
sideo plus Pallante et Licinis.’ The brother of 
Pallas was Antonius or Claudius Felix, who was 
appointed by Claudius procurator of Judaea. 
[F'nxrx, ANTONIUS. | 

Pallas Lacus. [Trrron.] 

~ Palléne(Maadhvn). 1. (Maannvatos, Marrg- 
vios: Kassandra), the most westerly of the 
three peninsulas running out from Chalcidice 
in Macedonia. It is said to have been formerly 
called Phlegra (Aéypa), and on the narrow 
isthmus which connected it with the main-land, 
stood the important town of Potidaea. (Hadt. vii. 
128; Thuc. iv. 120; Pind. Nem. i. 100; Strab. 
p. 830.)—2. (MaAAnveds, rarely TlaAAnvaios), a 
demus in Attica belonging to the tribe Antiochis, 
was situated on one of the slopes of Pentelicus, 
a, few miles SW. of Marathon. It possessed a 
temple of Athene surnamed Pallenis (MaAAnvis) 
from the place, and in its neighbourhood took 
place the contest between Pisistratus and the 
party opposed to him. (Hdt. i. 61.) 

Palma (Palma), a Roman colony on the SW. 
coast of the island Balearis Major (Majorca). 

Palmaria (Palmaruola), a small uninhabited 
island off the coast of Latium and the promon- 
tory Circeium (Plin. iii. 81). 

Palmyra (IdAuupa: Madpvpnvds, Palmyré- 
nus: O. T. Tadmor: Tadmor, Ru.), a celebrated 
city of Syria, stood in an oasis of the great 
Syrian Desert, which from its position must have 
been in the earliest times a halting-place for 
the caravans between Syria and Mesopotamia. 
Here Solomon built the city which was called 
in Hebrew Tadmor. Itlies in 34° 18’ N. lat. and 
88° 14’ KE. long., and was reckoned 237 Roman 
miles from the coast of Syria, 176 NE. of Da- 
mascus, 80 H. of Emesa, and 113 SE. of Apamea. 
With the exception of a tradition that it was 


destroyed by Nebuchadnezzar, we hear nothing” 


of it till the time of the government of the Hast 
by M. Antonius, who marched to surprise it, but 
the inhabitants retreated with their moveable 
property beyond the Euphrates (Appian, B. CO. 
y. 9). Under the early Roman emperors it was 
a free city and a great commercial emporium. 
Its position on the border between the Parthian 
and Roman dominions gave it the command of 
the trade of both, but also subjected it to the 
injuries of war. Under Hadrian and the Anto- 
nines it was highly favoured and reached its 
greatest splendour (Plin, vy. 88). The history 
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of its temporary elevation to the rank of a 
capital, in the third century, is related under 
ODENATHUS and ZmNoBiA. On its capture by 
Aurelian, in 270, it was plundered, and soon 
afterwards an insurrection of its inhabitants led 
to its partial destruction. After that time it 
was made a ‘ppovpioy or frontier fortress, and 
was further fortified by Justinian (Steph. Byz. 
s.v.; Procop. de Aed. ii. 11). In the Arabian 
conquest it was one of the first cities taken ; 
but it was still inhabited by a small population, 
chiefly of Jews, till it. was taken and plundered 
by Timour (Tamerlane) in 1400. It has long 
been entirely deserted, except when a horde of 
Bedouins pitch their tents among its splendid 
ruins. Those ruins, which form a most striking 
object in the midst of the Desert, are of the 
Roman period, and decidedly inferior in the 
style of architecture, as well as in grandeur of 
effect, to those of Baalbek [Hetiopo.is], the 
sister deserted city of Syria. The finest remains 
are those of the temple of the Sun; the most 
interesting are the square sepulchral towers of 
from three to five stories. The streets and the 
foundations of the houses are traceable to some 
extent; and there are several inscriptions in 
Greek and in the native Palmyrene dialect, be- 
sides one in Hebrew and one or two in Latin. 
The surrounding district of Palmyréne con- 
tained the Syrian Desert from the E. border of 
Coelesyria to the Euphrates (Ptol. v. 15, 24). 

Paltus (MdAros: Belde), a town on the coast 
of Syria between Aradus and Laodicea (Strab. 
pp- 728, 735; Cic. ad Fam. xii. 18). 

Pambotis Lacus (MauBaris Alwyn: Janina 
Z.), a lake in Epirus not far from Dopona, 

Pamisus (Iduicos). 1, A southern tributary 
of the Peneus in Thessaly (Hat. vii. 129).—2. 
(Pirnatza), the chief river of Messenia, rises in 
the HE. part of the country, forty stadia E. of 
Ithome, flows first SW., and then S. through the 
Messenian plain, and falls into the Messenian 
gulf (Strab. pp. 267, 8366).—38,. A small river in 
Laconia, falls into the Messenian gulf near 
Leuctra.. It was at one time the boundary be- 
tween Laconia and Messenia (Strab. p. 361). 

Pamménes (Iaypuévns), a Theban general 
in whom Epaminondas placed confidence. He 
was entrusted by the Thebans with the defence 
of Megalopolis in 871 and in 352 B.c. (Paus. 
viii. 27, 2; Diod. xv. 14). When Philip was 
sent as a hostage to Thebes he was put under 
the charge of Pammenes (Plut. Pelop. 26). 

Pamphia or Pamphium (Maudia, Mduduov), 
a village of Aetolia, destroyed by the Macedo- 
nians (Pol. y. 8, 18). 

Pamphila (Ilopidn), a female historian of 
considerable reputation, who lived in the reign 
of Nero. She is described by Suidas as a na- 
tive of Epidaurus, by Photius as an Egyptian. 
Her principal work, of which Photius has given 
some extracts, was a kind of Historical Miscel- 
lany (entitled Suppierov ioropikOv trouynuarwv 
Aédyo.). Modern scholars are best acquainted 
with the name of Pamphila from a statement 
in her work preserved by A. Gellius (xy. 23), 
by which is ascertained the year of the birth of 
Hellanices, Herodotus, and Thucydides respec- 
tively. 

Pamphilus ([ldudidos). 1. A disciple of 
Plato, who is only remembered by the cireum- 
stance that Epicurus, when a young man, at- 
tended his lectures at Samos (Diog. Laért. x. 
14; Cic. N. D. i. 26, 70).—2, An Alexandrian 
grammarian, of the school of Aristarchus, and 
the author of a lexicon, which is supposed by 
gome scholars to have formed the foundation.of 
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the lexicon of Hesychius. He appears to have 
lived in the first century of our era.—3, A phi- 
losopher or grammarian of Nicopolis, the author 
of a work on agriculture, of which there are 
considerable fragments in the Geoponica.—4 
Presbyter of Caesarea, in Palestine, celebrated 
for his friendship with Eusebius, who, as a me- 
morial of this intimacy, assumed the surname 
of Pamphilus. (Dict. of Christian Biogr.] 
—5, Of Amphipolis, one of the most distin- 
guished of the Greek painters, about B. c. 390- 
350. He was the disciple of Kupompus, the 
founder of the Sicyonian school of painting, or, 
rather, the artist from whose time Sicyonic 
painting began to take a highrank. Pamphilus 
evidently did much to extend this reputation. 
It is probable that his special distinction con- 
sisted in development of the encaustic method 
of painting (Plin. xxxy. 74, 123; cf. Dict. of 
Ant. art. Pictura), Of his own works we have 
most scanty accounts; but as a teacher of his 
art he was surpassed by none of the ancient 
masters. His course of accurate and compre- 
hensive instruction extended over ten years, and 
the fee was no less than a talent. Among those 
who paid this price for his tuition were Apelles, 
Melanthius, and Pausias (Plin. xxxy. 76). 

Pamph6s (IIdudws), a mythical poet, placed 
by Pausanias later than Olen, and much earlier 
than Homer. His name is connected particu- 
larly with Attica. (Paus. vii. 21, 9, ix. 27, 2.) 

Pamphylia (MaupvAia: Tdupvaos, Maupd- 
Auos, Parnhehinn), in its original and more 
restricted sense, was a narrow strip of the S. 
coast of Asia Minor, extending in a sort of arch 
along the Sinus Pamphylius (G. of Adalia), 
between Lycia on the W., and Cilicia on the 
E., and on the N, bordering on Pisidia. Its 
boundaries, as commonly stated, were Mt. 
Climax on the W., the river Melas on the E., 
and the foot of Mt. Taurus on the N.; but the 
statements are not very exact: Strabo gives to 
the coast of Pamphylia a length of 640 stadia, 
from Olbia on the W. to Ptolemais, some dis- 
tance E. of the Melas, and he makes it a very 
narrow strip (p. 667). It was a belt of moun- 
tain coast land, intersected by rivers flowing 
down from the Taurus in a short course, but 
several of them with a considerable body of 
water; the chief of them, going from W. to E., 
were the CATARRHACTES, CrEsTRUS, HuRYME- 
pon, and Muuas [No. 6], all navigable for some 
distance from their mouths. The inhabitants 
were a mixture of races, whence their name 
Tidudvao, of all races (the genuine old form: 
the other in -:o: is later). Besides the abori- 
ginal inhabitants, of the Semitic family, and 
Cilicians, there were very early Greek settlers 
and later Greek colonies in the land (Hat. vii. 
91; Strab. p. 668). Tradition ascribed the first 
Greek settlements to Morsus, after the Trojan 
war, from whom the country was in early times 
called Mopsopia (Plin. v. 96). It was guc- 
cessively a part of the Persian, Macedonian, 
Greco-Syrian, and Pergamene kingdorfis, and 
passed by the will of Attalus III. to the Romans 
(3.c. 180), under whom it was made a province 
(Dio Cass. liii. 26, liv. 84); but this province 
of Pamphylia was united with Lycia and called 
Lycia-Pamphylia under Claudius (Dio Cass. 
lx. 17). Under Galba Pamphylia was united to 
Galatia (Tac. Hist. ii. 9). 

Pamphylium Mare, Pamphylius Sinus (7d 
Tlaupvaioy méAayos, Maupvaios kéAmos : Gulf 
of Adalia), the great gulf formed in the S. 
coast of Asia Minor by the Taurus chain and 
by Mt, Solyma, between the Pr, Sacrum or 
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Chelidonium (C. Khelidonia), the SE. point of 


Lycia, and Pr. Anemurium (C. Anemour), the S. 


point of Cilicia. Its depth from N. to §., from 
Pr. Sacrum to Olbia, is reckoned by Strabo at 
367 stadia (36°7 geog. miles), which is too little 
(Strab. pp. 121, 125, 666). 

Pamphylus. [Donrts, p. 302, b.] 

Pan (Iayv), the great god of flocks and shep- 
herds among the Greeks. In mythology he is 
usually described as the son of Hermes (a 
shepherd deity in Arcadia; see p. 406) by the 
daughter of Dryops (Hom. Hymn. vii. 84). 
Herodotus (ii. 145) speaks of him as born from 
Hermes and Penelope. He wis perfectly de- 
veloped from his birth; and when his mother 
saw him, she ran away through fear; but 
Hermes carried him to Olympus, where all the 
gods were delighted with him, and especially 
Dionysus. From his delighting all the gods, 
the Homeric hymn derives his name. He was 
originally only an Arcadian god; and Arcadia 
was always the principal seat of his worship. 
From this country his name and worship after- 
wards spread over other parts of Greece; but 
at Athens his worship was not introduced till 
the time of the battle of Marathon, when he 
is said to have appeared to the courier Pheid- 
ippides and promised aid if the Athenians 
would worship him (Hdt. vi. 105; Paus. viii. 
54, 5). His grotto at Athens was in the rocks 
on the NW. side of the Acropolis, and he had 
also a shrine near the Ilissus. In Arcadia he 
was the god of forests, pastures, flocks, and 
shepherds, and dwelt in grottoes, wandered on 
the summits of mountains.and rocks, and in 
valleys, either amusing himself with the chase, 
or leading the dances of the nymphs, As the 
god of flocks, both of wild and tame animals, 
it was his province to increase and guard them 3 
but he was also a hunter, and hunters owed 
their success or failure to him. The Arcadian 
hunters used to scourge the statue of the god 
if they had been disappointed in the chase 
(Theoer. vii. 107). During the heat of mid-day 
he used to slumber, and the peasants feared to 
disturb his rest (Theocr. i. 16). He was espe- 
cially a god of Nature, and hence associated 
with the Great Mother, Cybele (Pind. Pyth. 
iii. 77). Hence in later times he was supposed 
to be the god of the universe, and that signifi- 
cation was given to his name. As the god of 
everything connected with pastoral life, he was 
fond of music, and the inventor of the syrinx 
or shepherd’s flute, which he himself played in 
a masterly manner, and in which he instructed 
others also, such as Daphnis. He is thus said 
to have loved the poet Pindar, and to have sung 
and danced his lyric songs, in return for which 
Pindar erected to him a sanctuary in front of 
his house. Pan, like other gods who dwelt in 
forests, was dreaded by travellers, to whom he 
sometimes appeared, and whom he startled with 
sudden awe or terror. His supposed dreadful 
shout was doubtless imagined from the unex- 


“plained sounds heard in the depths of forests. 


Hence sudden fright without any visible cause 
was ascribed to Pan, and was called a Panic 
fear (cf. Eur. Rhes. 86). He was at the same 
time believed to be possessed of prophetic 
powers, and to have even instructed Apollo 
in this art. While roaming in his forests he 
fell in love with Echo, by whom or by Pitho he 
became the father of Iynx [see p. 308]. The 
shepherd’s pipe (avpryé) was a special attribute 
of Pan, and hence grew up the myth that he 
loved the Arcadian nymph Syrinx, that she was 
changed into a reed by the banks of Ladon, and 
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that the reed-pipe was named after her (Ov. 
Met. i. 691). Fir trees were sacred to him, as 
the god of mountain forests, and so arose the 
myth that the nymph Pitys, whom he loved, 
had been changed into that tree. The sacri- 
fices offered to him consisted of cows, rams, 
lambs, milk, and honey (Theocr. v. 58; Anth. 
Pal. ii. 680, 697, vi. 96, 239, vii. 59). At Athens, 
in his grotto under the Acropolis, there was an 
annual festival with a torch-race, and the Arca- 
dian custom was to keep fire always burning 
on his altar (Hdt. vi. 105; Paus. viii. 37, 11). 
From this some modern writers deduce that 
Pan was originally an Arcadian god of light; 
but if he was regarded as a light-god at all it 
was probably a development of the Orphic 
religion. The Arcadian custom may perhaps 
merely indicate that he was the god of the 
shepherd’s home and hearth in Arcadia. Pan 
is often brought into connexion (as are other 
deities and nymphs of the country) with 
Dionysus, and is represented in his train. He 
was supposed to have accompanied him to 
India, and to have aided him in battle by the 
terrors of his voice. He was credited also with 


Pan with syrinx. 


(From. a bas-relief.) 


attendant deities or demons of the wood and 
country, called Panes or Panisci (Cic. N. D. iii. 
17, 48; Suet. 77d. 43). The Romans identified 
with Pan their own god Inuus or Faunus 
[Faunus; Lupercus]. In works of art Pan is 
represented as a sensual being, with horns, 
puck-nose, and goat’s feet, sometimes in the 
act of dancing, and sometimes playing on the 
syrinx. [See also cut on p. 308.] 

Panacea. [AscLEPIus.] 

Panachaicus Mons (7d TMavaxairdy dpos: 
Voidia), a mountain in Achaia, 6800 feet high, 
immediately behind Patrae. 

Panactum (Mdvarrov), a town on the frontiers 
of Attica and Boeotia, originally belonged to 
Boeotia, and, after being a frequent object of 
contention between the Athenians and Boeo- 
tians, at length became permanently annexed 
to Attica (Paus. i. 25, 6). — 

Panaenus (Mdvavos), a distinguished Athe- 
nian painter, who flourished B.c. 448. He was 
the nephew of Phidias, whom he assisted in 
decorating the temple of Zeus at Olympia. 
He was also the author of a series of paintings 
of the battle of Marathon, in the Poecile at 
Athens (Paus. v. 11, 5; Plin. xxxv. 58). 

Panaetius (Mavairios). 1. A native of Rhodes 
(Strab. p. 655), and a celebrated Stoic philoso- 
pher, studied first at Pergamum under the 
grammarian Crates, and subsequently at Athens 
under the Stoic Diogenes of Babylon and his dis- 
ciple Antipater of Tarsus. He afterwards went 
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to Rome, where he became an intimate friend 
of Laelius and of Scipio Africanus the younger 
(Cic. Div. i. 3, 6, Fin. iv. 9, 28, Tuse. iv. 2, 4). 
In B.c.. 144 he accompanied Scipio on the em- 
bassy which he undertook to the kings of 
Egypt and Asia in alliance with Rome. 
Panaetius succeeded Antipater as head of the 
Stoic school, and died at Athens, at all events 
before 111 (Cic. de Ov. 1.11, 45). The principal 
work of Panaetius was his treatise on the 
theory of moral obligation (Mep) rod Kahkovros), 
in three books, from which Cicero took the 
greater part of his work De Offictis. Panaetius 
had softened down the harsh severity of the 
older Stoics, and, without giving up their 


fundamental definitions, had modified them so 


as to make them applicable to the conduct of 
life—2. Of Leontini, made himself tyrant of 
that city B.c. 608 (Polyaen. y. 47), and was the 
earliest of the tyrants in Sicilian towns. 

Panaetolium, a mountain in Aetolia near 
Thermon, in which town the general assembly 
of the Aetolians was held. [Aztoxt1a.] 

Panda, a river in the country of Siraces in 
Sarmatia Asiatica (Tac. Ann, xii. 16). 

Pandaréds (IMavddpews), son of Merops of 
Miletus, is said to have stolen from the temple 
of Zeus in Crete the golden dog which He- 
phaestus had made, and to have carried it to 
Tantalus. When Zeus sent Hermes to Tantalus 
to claim the dog back, Tantalus declared that 
it was not in his possession. The god, how- 
ever, took the animal by force, and threw 
Mount Sipylus upon Tantalus. Pandareos fled 
to Athens, and thence to Sicily, where he 
perished with his wife Harmothoe. The story 
of Pandareos derives more interest from that of 
histhree daughters. For the story of the eldest 
and best known see AEDON ; the other daughters 
of Pandareos, Merope and Cleodora (according 
to Pausanias, Camira and Clytia), were, as is 
told in the Odyssey, deprived of their parents 
by the gods, and remained as helpless orphans 
in the palace. Aphrodite, however, fed them 
with milk, honey, and wine. Hera gave them 
beauty and understanding far above other 
women. Artemis gave them dignity, and 
Athene skill in the arts. But retribution was 
still due for their father’s crime, and, when 
Aphrodite went up to Olympus to arrange the 
nuptials for her maidens, they were carried off 
by the Ilarpies, and given as servants to the 
Erinyes. (Od. xx. 65-78; Paus. x. 30,1; Eu- 
stath. ad Hom. p. 1875.) 

Pandarus (IIdvdapos). 1. A Lycian, son of 
Lycaon, commanded the inhabitants of Zelea 
on Mt. Ida in the Trojan war. He was dis- 
tinguished in the Trojan army as an archer, 
and was said to have received his bow from 
Apollo. He was slain by Diomedes, or, accord- 
ing to some, by Sthenelus. He was afterwards 
honoured as a hero at Pinarain Lycia. (JU. ii. 
824, iv. 88, v. 290; Strab. p. 665; Philostr. Her. 
iv. 2.)\—2. Son of Alcanor, and twin-brother of 
Bitias, was’ a companion of Aeneas, and was 
slain by Turnus (Verg. Aen. ix. 672, 758), 

Pandataria (Vendutene), a small island off 
the coast of Campania, to which Julia, the 
daughter of Augustus, among other state pri- 
soners, was banished (Strab. pp. 128, 233; Tac. 
Ann. i. 58, xiv. 63; Suet. Tzb. 58). 

Pandémos. [APHRODITS, p. 86, b. 

w Pandion (Mavdiwv). 1, I., king of Athens, 
son of Hrichthonius, by the Naiad Pasithea, 
was married to Zeuxippe, by whom he became 
the father of Proene and Philomela, and of the 
twins Erechtheus and Butes. In a waragains) 
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Labdacus, king of Thebes, he called upon 
Tereus of Daulis in Phocis, for assistance, and 
afterwards rewarded him by giving him his 
daughter Procne in marriage. [TERxEus.] It 
was in his reign that Dionysus and Demeter 
were said to have come to Attica. (Thue. ii. 
29; Apollod. iii. 14, 6; Paus. i 5, 3.)—2. IL, king 
of Athens, son of Cecrops and Metiadusa. 
Being expelled from Athens by the Metionidae, 
he fled to Megara, and there married Pylia, 
the daughter of king Pylas. When the latter, 
in consequence of a murder, migrated into 
Peloponnesus, Pandion obtained the govern, 
ment of Megara, where his grave and 7pqov 
were shown (Paus. i. 48, 6). He became the 
father of Aegeus, Pallas, Nisus, Lycus, and a 
natural son, Oeneus, and also of a daughter, 
who was married to Sciron. After his death 
his four sons, called the Pandiénidae (Mavd.0rl- 
da), returned from Megara to Athens, and ex- 
pelled the Metionidae. Aegeus obtained 
Athens, Lycus the E. coast of Attica, Nisus 
Megaris, and Pallas the S. coast. His statue 
was placed at Athens among those of the 
eponymic heroes. (Hur. Med. 660; Apollod. 
iil, 15,15 Paus. i..5, 29.) 

Pandora (Iavdépa), the name of the first 
woman on earth. When Prometheus had 
stolen the fire from heaven, Zeus in revenge 
caused Hephaestus to make a woman out of 
earth, who by her charms and beauty should 
bring misery‘upon the human race. Aphrodite 
adorned her with beauty; Hermes bestowed 
upon her boldness and cunning; and the gods 
called her Pandora, or Allgifted, as each of the 
gods had given her some power by which she 
was to work the ruin of man. Hermes took 
her to Epimetheus, who made her his wife, for- 
getting the advice of his brother Prometheus 
that he should not receive any gifts from Zeus. 
In the house of Epimetheus was a closed jar, 
which he had been forbidden to open. But the 
curiosity of a woman could not resist the temp- 
tation to knowits contents ; and when sheopened 
the lid all the evils incident to man poured out. 
She had only time to shut down the lid, and 
prevent the escape of hope. (Hes. 7h. 571, 
Op. 50.) Later writers relate that the box con- 
tained all the blessings of the gods, which 
would have been preserved for the human race 
had not Pandora opened the vessel, so that the 
‘winged blessings escaped (Hyg. Fab. 142). 

Pandosia (Mavdocta). 1. (Kastri), a town of 
Epirus, in the district Thesprotia, on the river 
Acheron, in the territory of the Cassopaei 
(Strab. pp. 256, 824).—2. (Castel Franco ?), a 
town in Bruttium near the frontiers of Lucania, 
either upon or at the foot of three hills, was 
originally a residence of native Oenotrian 
chiefs. It was here that Alexander of Epirus 
fell, B.c. 826, in accordance with an oracle, for 
here also there was a stream called Acheron. 
(Strab. p. 256; Liv. viii. 24; Justin. xii. 2.)—3. 
A town of Lucania, near Heraclea (Plut. Pyrrh. 


16). 
Pandrésos. [AcLAuRUuS.] 
Panéas. [Carnsarna, No. 2.] 


Panéum or -ium (Idveioy, Mdviov, ie. Pan’s- 
abode), the Greek name of the cave, in 2 moun- 
tain at the S. extremity of the range of Anti- 
libanus, out of which the river Jordan takes its 
rise, a little above the town of Paneas or 
Caesarea Philippi. The mountain, in whose 8. 
side the cave is, was called by the same name}; 
and the surrounding district was called Paneas. 
(Jos. Ant. xv. 10). 

Pangaeum or Pangaeug (Mayyaiov, Idy- 
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yaios: Pangea), a celebrated range of moun- 
tains in Macedonia, between the Strymon and 
the Nestus, in the neighbourhood of Philippi, 
with gold.and silver mines ; famous also for its 
roses (Hdt. v.16; Thue. i. 99; Aesch. Pers. 494; 
Verg.. Georg. iv. 462; Plin. iv. 42), 

Panhellénius. [Zxnvus.] 

Panidnium. [Mycann: and Dict. of Ant. 
s.v. Panionia.] 

Panium (Mlaviov), a town on the coast of 
Thrace, near Heraclea (Suid. s.v.). 

Pannonia, one of the most important of the 
Roman provinces between the Danube and the 
Alps, was separated on the W. from Noricum 
by the Mons Cetius, and from Upper Italy by 
the Alpes Juliae, on the S, from Illyria by the 
Savus, of the H. from Dacia by the Danube, 
and on the N. from Germany by the same 
river, It thus corresponded to the eastern part 
of Austria, Styria, Carinthia, Carniola, the 
whole of Hungary between the Danube and 
the Save, Slavonia, and a part of Croatia and 
Bosnia. The mountains in the S, and W. of 
the country on the borders of Illyria, Italy, and 
Noricum, belonged to the Alps, and are there- 
fore called by the general name of the Alpes 
Pannonicae, of which the separate names are 
Ocra, Carvancas, Cetius, and Albii or Albani 
Montes. The principal rivers of Pannonia, 
besides the Danube, were the Dravus (Drave), 
Savus (Save), and Arrabo (Raab), all of which 
flows into the Danube.-—The Pannonians 
(Pannonii), sometimes called Paeonians by the 
Greek writers, were probably of Illyrian origin, 
and were divided into numerous tribes. They 
were a brave and warlike people, but are 
described by the Roman writers as cruel, faith- 
less, and treacherous. They maintained their 
independence of Rome, till Augustus, after his 
conquest of the Illyrians (B.c. 85), turned his 
arms against the Pannonians, who were shortly 
afterwards subdued by his general Vibius (Dio 
Cass. xlix. 85-88). In a.p. 7 the Pannonians 
joined the Dalmatians and the other Illyrian 
tribes in their revolt from Rome, and were with 
difficulty conquered by Tiberius, after a desper- 
ate struggle, which lasted three years (A.D. 
7-9) (Dio Cass. lv. 28-88; Vell. Pat. ii. 110; 
Suet. 72b. 16). It was after the termination of 
this war that Pannonia appears to have been 
reduced to the form of a Roman province, and 
was garrisoned by several Roman legions. The 
dangerous mutiny of these troops after the 
death of Augustus (A.D. 14) was with difficulty 
quelled by Drusus, From this time to the end 
of the empire, Pannonia always contained a 
large number of Roman troops, on account of 
its bordering on the Quadi and other powerful 
barbarous nations. The towns Carnuntum, 
Siscia, and Poetovio stood near its border-line. 
We find at a later time that Pannonia was the 
regular quarters of seven legions (Tac. Ann. i. 
16; Vell. Pat. ii. 125). In consequence of this 
large number of troops always stationed in the 
country, several towns were founded and 
numerous fortresses were erected along the 
Danube. Pannonia originally formed only one 
province, but about 102 a.p. was divided into 
two provinces, called Pannonia Superior and 
Pannonia Inferior. These were separated 
from one another by a straight line drawn from 
the river Arrabo §. as far as the Savus, the 
country W. of this line being P. Superior, and 
the part EK. P. Inferior. Bach of the provinces 
was governed by a separate propraetor; but 
they were frequently spoken of in the plural 
under the name of Pannoniae. The Danube 
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formed the limit and the colonies Mursia and 
Aquincum were founded as outposts by Ha- 
drian (C. I. L. iii. p. 415). The native settle- 
ments were villages (vic?) grouped in cantons 
(pagi). The larger towns-were of Roman 
origin, either colonies or municipia, some of 
which were first established as outposts or 
fortresses, and afterwards increased. In the 
fourth century the part of P. Inferior between 
the Arrabo, the Danube, and the Dravus, was 
formed into a separate province with chief 
towns Sopianae (Fiinfkirchen) and Aquincum 
(Alt-Ofen), by Galerius, who gave it the name 
of Valeria in honour of his wife. But as P. 
Inferior had thus lost a great part of its terri- 
tory, Constantine added to it a portion of P. 
Superior, comprising the upper part of the 
course of the Drayus and the Savus. P. 
Superior was now called Pannonia I., with 
' chief towns Savaria and Siscia, and P. Inferior 
Pannonia II., with chief town Sirmium; and 
all three Pannonian provinces (together with 
the two Noric provinces. and Dalmatia) be- 
longed to the six Illyrian provinces of the 
Western Empire. In the middle of the fifth 
century Pannonia was taken possession of by 
the Huns. After the death of Attila it passed 
into the hands of the Ostrogoths, and subse- 
quently into those of the Lombards. 

Panomphaeus (Ilavouaios), 7.e. the author of 
all signs and omens, a surname of Zeus, who 
had a sanctuary on the Hellespont between 
Capes Rhoeteum and Sigeum (Jl. viii. 250; Ov. 
Met. xi, 198). 

Pandpe (IMavdérn), a nymph of the sea, 
daughter of Nereus and Doris. 

Panopeus (Mayoreds), son of Phocus and 
Asteropaea, accompanied Amphitryon on his 
expedition against the Taphians or Teleboans, 
and took an oath not to embezzle any part of 
the booty; but having broken his oath, he was 
punished by his son Epeus becoming unwarlike. 
He was one of the Calydonian hunters. (ZI. 

xiii. 665; Paus. ii. 29,4; Ov. Met. viii. 312.) 

Panopeus or Phanoteus, (Mavore’s, Hom.), 
Panopéae (Mavoréa), or Pandpe (Mavdrn, 
Thuc.; Mavomeds: Agio Viast), an ancient town 
in Phocis on the Cephissus and near the frontiers 
of Boeotia, twenty stadia W. of Chaeronea, said 
to have been founded by Panopeus, son of 
Phocus (Hes. ap. Strab. p. 424; Hdt, viii. 34; 
Ov. Met. iii. 19). 

Panopolis. [CHemmis.] 

Panoptes. [Arcus.] 

Panormus (Idvopuos), that is, ‘All-Port,’ or 
a place always fit for landing, the name of 
several harbours. 1. (Mavopuirns, Panormita, 
Panormitanus: Palermo), an important town 
on the N. coast of Sicily and at the mouth of 
the river Orethus, was founded by the Phoeni- 


Obv., head of Persephone and dolphins; 7ev., horse's head ; 
name of town in Punic characters, 


cians, and at a later time received its Greek 
name from its excellent harbour (Thue. vi. 2; 
Diod. xxii, 10). From the Phoenicians it 
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passed into the hands of the Carthaginians, in 
whose power it remained for a long time, and 
who made it one of the chief stations for their 
fleet (Diod. xi. 20, xiii. 88, xv.17). It was taken 
by the Romans in the first Punic war, B.c. 254 
(Pol. i. 21, 38). , It became a municipium with 
immunities from taxation and considerable inde- 
pendence. Cicero notices its commercial pro- 
sperity (Ver. ii. 26, iii. 6, v. 7); but after the war 
with Sextus Pompeius it lost its independence, 
and was made a Roman colony. (Strab. p. 272.) 
—2. (Porto Raphti), the principal harbour on 
the EK. coast of Attica, near the demus Prasiae, 
and opposite the S. extremity of Huboea.—3. 
(Lekieh), a harbour in Achaia, fifteen stadia E. 
of the promontory Rhium (Thue. ii. 86; Paus. 
vil. 22, 10)—4. A harbour in Epirus, in the 
middle of the Acroceraunian mountains (Strab. 
p. 824).—5. (Nr. Mylopotamo, Ru.), a town and 
harbour on the N. coast of Crete.—6, The outer 
harbour of Ephesus formed by the mouth of the 
river Cayster (Strab. p. 639; Epunsus). 

Pansa, C. Vibius, a friend and partisan of 
Caesar, was tribune of the plebs B.c, 51, and 
was appointed by Caesar in 46 to the govern- 
ment of Cisalpine Gaul as successor to’ M. 
Brutus. Caesar subsequently nominated him 
and Hirtius consuls for 43. Pansa was consul 
in that year along with Hirtius, and fell before 
Motina in the month of April. The details are 
given under Hirrivs. 

Pantacyas, Pantagias, or Pantagies (Mavr- 
axvas: Fiwme di Pocari), a small river on the 
E. coast of Sicily, flowing into the sea between 
Megara and Syracuse (Verg. Aem. iii. 689; Ov. 
Fast. iv. 471). 

Pantaléon (Mayradéwv). 1. Son cf Omphalion, 
king or tyrant of Pisa in Hlis at the period of 
the thirty-fourth Olympiad (B.c. 644), assembled 
an army, with which he made himself master 
of Olympia, and assumed by force the sole 
presidency of the Olympic games. The Eleans 
on this account would not reckon this as one of 
the regular Olympiads. Pantaleon assisted the 
Messenians in the second Messenian war. 
(Paus. vi. 21, 22; Strab. p. 862.)—2, A king of 
Bactria or the Indo-Caucasian provinces, whose 
date, from his coins, is put at about 120 B.c. 

Panthéa. [Apraparas.] 

Panthéum. [Roma.]} 

Panthous contr. Panthiis (Mdv600s, IIdy0ous), 
one of the elders at Troy, husband of Phrontis, 
and father of Euphorbus, Polydamas, and 
Hyperenor (Jl. iii. 146, xiv. 450, xvii. 24, 40, 81). 
Hence both Euphorbus and Polydamas are 
called Panthoides. He was originally a priest 
of Apollo at Delphi, and was carried to Troy by 
Antenor, on account of his beauty. He continued 
to be a priest of Apollo, and is called by Virgil 
(Aen. ii. 819) Othryades, or son of Othryas. 


Coin of Panticapacum in he wae Chersonesus (about 
. B.C. 860). 


Obv., head of Pan (the Greeks SHE OU EY, connected the 
name, which is probably Scythian, with the god Pan); 
rev., TIAN; @ griffin with spear in its mouth; below, a 
stalk of corn, to signify the corn trade of the town. 


Panticapaeum (Nayricdmaoy : Mavrixamaios, 
Mayticamaeds, Mayvricamdrns: Kertsch), & 
town in the Tauric Chersonesus, was situated 
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on a hill twenty stadia in circumference, on the 
Cimmerian Bosporus, and opposite the town of 
Phanagoria in Asia (Strab. pp. 309-311; Appian, 
Mithr. 107). It was founded by the Milesians, 
about B.c. 541, and from its position and excel- 
lent harbour soon became a—place of great 
commercial importance. It was the residence 
of the Greek kings of the Besporus, and hence 
is sometimes called Bosporus. Justinian caused 
it to be surrounded with new walls. (Strab. p. 
495; Diod. xx. 24; Plin. iv. 78; Procop. Aed. 
iii. 7.) Remains of Greek art of the greatest 
value to archaeology have been found here, and 
are now for the most part at St. Petersburg. 

Panticapes (Mayrixamns: Samara?) a river 
in European Sarmatia, which, according to 
Herodotus, rises in a lake, separates the agri- 
cultural and nomad Scythians, flows through 
the district Hylaea, and falls into the Bory- 
sthenes (Hdt. iv. 18, 47, 54; Plin. iv. 83). 

Panyasis (Maviacis). 1. A Greek epic poet, 
was a native of Halicarnassus, and a relation of 
the historian Herodotus, probably his uncle. 
Panyasis was put to death by Lygdamis, the 
tyrant of Halicarnassus, about B.c. 457. The 
most celebrated of his poems was Heraclea 
or Heracleas, which gave a detailed account 
of the exploits of Heracles. It consisted of 
fourteen books and 9000 verses. Another poem 
bore the name of LIonica (Iwyid), and con- 
tained 7000 verses; it related the history of 
Neleus, Codrus, and the Ionic colonies. Jn 
later times the works of, Panyasis were exten- 
sively read, and much admired; some Alexan- 
drine grammarians ranked him with Homer, 
Hesiod, Pisander, and Antimachus, as one of 
the five principal epic poets (Suid. s. v.; Paus. 
x. 8, 5). The scanty fragments which remain 
give no means of determining the poetical merit 
of his work (ed. Gaisford, 1828 ; Diibner, 1840). 
—2. A philosopher, also a native of Halicar- 
nassus, who wrote two books ‘On Dreams’ 
(Ilep) dvelpwv), was perhaps a grandson of the 
poet (Suid. s. .). 

Paphlagonia (MapAayovia: MapAayéy, pl. 
-éves, Paphlago), a district on the N. side of 
Asia Minor, between Bithynia on the W. and 
Pontus on the E., being separated from the 
former by the river Parthenius, and from the 
latter by the Halys; onthe S. it was divided by 
the chain of Mount Ormuinius (at some periods 
by Mount Olgassys) and the bend of the Halys 
from Phrygia, in the earlier times, but from 
Galatia afterwards; and on the N. it bordered 
on the Euxine. These boundaries, however, 
are not always exactly observed. Xenophon 
brings the Paphlagonians as far HE. as Themi- 
scyra and the Jasonian promontory (Xen. An. v. 
6,1; cf. Strab. p. 548). It appears to have been 
known to the Greeks in the mythical period. 
The Argonautic legends mentioned Paphlagon, 
the son of Phineus, as the hero eponymus of 
the country. Inthe Homeric Catalogue, Pylae- 
menes leads the Paphlagonians, as allies of the 
Trojans, from the land of the Heneti, about 
the river Parthenius, a region famed for its 
mules: and from this Pylaemenes the later 
princes of Paphlagonia claimed their descent, 
and the country itself was sometimes called 
Pylaemenia (Jl. ii. 851, v. 577, xiii. 656; Plin. 
vi. 5). Herodotus twice mentions the Halys as 
the boundary between the Paphlagonians and 
the Syrians of Cappadocia; but we learn also 
from him and from other authorities that the 
Paphlagonians were of the same race as the 
Cappadocians (7.e. the Semitic or Syro-Arabian) 
and quite distinct, in their language and their 
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customs, from their Thracian neighbours on the 
W. (Hat. i. 72, ii. 104; Plut. Lweull. 28.) 
They were good soldiers, especially as cavalry ; 
but uncivilised and superstitious. The country 
had also. other inhabitants, probably of a 
different race; namely, the Heneti and the 
Caucones; and Greek settlements were estab- 
lished on the coast at an early period. The 
Paphlagonians were first subdued by Croesus. 
(Hdt. i. 28, iii. 90.) Under the Persian empire 
they belonged to the third satrapy, but their 
satraps made themselyes independent and 
assumed the regal title, maintaining them- 
selves in this position (with a brief interruption, 
during which Paphlagonia was subject to 
Kumenes) until the conquest of the country by 
Mithridates, who added the EK. part of his own 
kingdom, and made over the W. part to Nico- 
medes, king of Bithynia, who gave it to his son 
Pylaemenes (App. Mithr. 11, 125; Strab. p. 
540; Justin, xxxvii. 1-4). After the fall of 
Mithridates the part of Paphlagonia nearer the 
coast which had belonged to Mithridates was 
by Pompey’s arrangement, B.c. 65, included in 
the province of Pontus; the interior was left to 
the native princes, as tributaries to Rome ; but, 
the race of these princes becoming soon extinct, 
the whole of Paphlagonia was made Roman, and 
Augustus made it a part of the province of 
Galatia. (Strab. pp. 541, 544,562; Ptol. v. 4, 
5.) Pompeiopolis was its untpémoAis. It was 
made a separate province under Constantine ; 
but the E. part, from Sinope to the Halys, was 
assigned to Pontus, under the name of Helles- 
pontus. Paphlagonia was a mountainous 
country, being intersected from W. to E. by 
three chains of the Olympus system: namely, 
the Olympus itself on the 8. border, Olgassys in 
the centre, and a minor chain with no specific 
name nearer to the coast. The belt of land 
between this last chain and the sea was ver 
fertile, and the Greek cities of Amastris an 
Sinope brought a considerable commerce to its 
shore ; but the inland parts were chiefly covered 
with forests, which were celebrated as hunting 
grounds. The country was famed for its horses 
and mules, and in some parts there were exten- 
sive sheepwalks; and its rivers were particularly 
famous for their fish (Strab. p. 547). 

Paphus (Ildos), son of Pygmalion by the 
statue into which life had been breathed by 
Aphrodite. From him the town of Paphus de- 
rived its name; and Pygmalion himself is called 
the Paphian hero. (Ov. Met. x. 290.) 

Paphus (IIdgos: Mdduos), the name of two 
towns on the W. coast of Cyprus, near each 
other, and called respectively ‘Old Paphos,’ 
(HaAatmapos) and ‘New Paphos’ (ldgos véa). 
Old Paphos was situated near the promontory 
Zephyrium, ten stadia from the coast, where 
it had a good harbour; while New Paphos 
lay more inland, in the midst of a fertile plain, 
sixty stadia from the former (Hes. Th. 192; 
Mel. ii. 7; Lucan, viii. 456; Strab. p. 683; 
Corunt. N. D. 24; Serv. ad Aen. x. 51). It has 
been said that there was a Paphian river Boca- 
rus, but there is reason to think that this is a 
confusion with a river Bocarus in the island 
Salamis (Strab. p. 394). Old Paphos was the 
chief seat of the worship of Aphrodite, who is 
said to have landed at this place after her 
birth among the waves, and who is hence fre- 
quently called the Paphian goddess (Paphia). 
Here she had a celebrated temple, the high 
priest of which exercised a kind of religious 
superintendence over the whole island, Hvyery 
year there was a grand procession from New 
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Paphos to the temple of the goddess in the old 
city. The foundation of Old Paphos and its 
temple and temple services are fully described 
by Tacitus (Hist. ii. 2). The founder was 
Cinyras, though Tacitus notices an ancient 
tradition of a mythical founder, Aerias, which, 
he says, others regard as a name of the god- 
dess. Originally there were two priestly fami- 
lies, the Cinyradae and the Tamiradae, but 
eventually the office belonged solely to the 
descendants of Cinyras. The image of the 
goddess was a conical stone (cf. Serv. ad Aen. 
1. 724; Philostr. V2t. Apoll. iii. 58). This cone 
appears in the Semitic fashion to have been 
anointed with oil, for a recently discovered 
inscription mentions a festival of the temple 
called eAaioxpiorioy. There can be no doubt 
of the Phoenician origin of Old Paphos, and 
that the worship of Aphrodite was introduced 
here from the Hast. Herodotus (1. 105) speaks 
of the temple of Aphrodite in Cyprus as estab- 
lished in imitation of the Syrian temple at 
Ascalon. New Paphos, on the other hand, was 
a different foundation, traditionally by Aga- 
penor on his return from Troy (Strab. p. 683; 
Paus. viii. 5, 2). When Paphos is mentioned 
by later writers without any epithet, they usu- 
ally mean the New City; but when the name 
occurs in the poets, we are generally to under- 
stand the Old City, as the poets, for the most 
part, speak of the place in connexion with the 
worship of Aphrodite. Old Paphos was des- 
troyed by an earthquake in the reign of Augus- 
tus, but was rebuilt by order of the emperor, 
and called Augusta (Dio Cass. liv. 23; cf. Sen. 
Ep. 91). Under the Romans New Paphos 
was the capital of one of the four districts into 
which the island wasdivided. The excavations 
carried on by the English archaeologists in 
1887 and later years, and described in the Hel- 
lenic Journal, have shown that the temple had 
even the character not so much of a Greek or 
Roman as of a Phoenician temple with large 
open courts and several small chambers. It is 
worthy of remark as supporting the statements 


of ancient writers, especially of Tacitus, that’ 


fragments of marble cones have been found, 
and that an altar (now in the British Museum) 
has been found, said to be suitable for the sacri- 
fice of small victims such as Tacitus mentions. 
It is probable that there was another altar for 
incense (cf. Od. viii. 802; Hymn. ad Ven. 58; 
Verg. Aen. i. 4,15). 

Papias, bishop of Hierapolis. of 
Christian Biography] 

Papinianus, Aemilius, a celebrated Roman 
jurist, was praefectus praetorio under the em- 
peror Septimius Severus, whom he accompanied 
to Britain. The emperor died at York a.p. 211, 
and is said to have commended his two sons 
Caracalla and Geta to the care of Papinian. 
(Spart. Carac. 8.) On the death of his father, 
Caracalla dismissed Papinian from his office, 
and shortly afterwards put him todeath. There 
are 582 excerpts from Papinian’s works in the 
Digest. These excerpts are from the thirty- 
seven books of Quaestiones (a work arranged 
according to the order of the Hdict), the 
nineteen books of Responsa, the two books of 
Definitiones, the two books De Adulteriis, a 
single book De Adultertis, and a Greek work 
or fragment which probably treated of the office 
of Aedile both at Rome and in other towns. 
No Roman jurist had a higher reputation than 
Papinian. Norishis reputation unmerited. It 
was not solely because of his high office, his 
penetration and his knowledge, that he left a 
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great name; his excellent understanding, guided 
by integrity of purpose, has made him the model 
of a true lawyer. 

Papinius Statius. [Srarrus.] 

Papiria Gens, patrician and plebeian. The 
patrician Papirii were divided into the families 
of Crassus, Cursor, Maso, and Mugillanus; 
and the plebeian Papirii into those of Carbo, 
Paetus, and Turdus. Of these the families of 
CarBo, Cursor, Maso, and Mueriuanvs, alone 
require mention. 

Papirianae Fossae, a village in Etruria on 
the Via Aemilia, between Luna and Pisa. 

Papirius, C. or Sex., the author of asupposed 
collection of the Leges Regiae, called Jus Papi- 
rianum, or Jus Civile Papirianum. He is 
said to have lived in the reign of Tarquinius 
Superhus. (Dionys. iii. 36; Liy. i. 20, 32.) 

Papius Mutilus. [Murivs.] 

Pappiia (Mamzova), a lofty rugged mountain 
on the extreme border of Numidia, perhaps the 
same as the Thammes of Ptolemy, and as the 
mountain abounding with wild cats, near the 
city of Melitene, to which Diodorus Siculus 
refers (xx. 58), but without mentioning its name 
(Procop. B. V. ii. 4,7). 

Pappus (Ildq7os), of Alexandria, one of the 
later Greek geometers, is said by Suidas to 
have lived under Theodosius (A.D. 879-895). 
Of the works of Pappus, the only one which has 
come down to us is his celebrated Mathe- 
matical Collections (MaOnparicdy ouvarywyav 
BiBAta). What remains of the work is edited 
by F. Hultsch, Berl. 1875. 

Paprémis (Iidmpnurs), a city of Lower Egypt, 
capital of the Nomos Papremites, and sacred to 
the Egyptian god whom the Greeks identified 
with Ares (Hdt. ii. 59, 71). 

Papus, Aemilius. 1. M., dictator B.c, 321 
(Liv. ix. 7).—2. Q., twice consul, 282 and 278; 
and censor 275. In both his consulships and 
in his censorship he had as colleague C. Fabri- 
cius Luscinus. (Dionys. xviii. 5.\—3. L., consul 
225, defeated the Cisalpine Gauls with great 
slaughter. He was censor 220 with C. Flami- 
nius. (Pol. ii. 23; Hutrop. iii. 5.) 

Paracheloitis (MapayeAwiris), the name of 
the plain in Acarnania and Aetolia, through 
which the Achelous flows. 

Parachoathras (Iapayod@pas, ta Tapa- 
x6a0pa: Mts. of Louristan), a part of the 
chain of mountains forming the H. margin of 
the Tigris and Euphrates valley, was the boun- 
dary between Susiana and Media. The same 
name is given to an H. branch of the chain, 
forming the boundary between Parthia and the 
desert of Carmania. Strabo places it too far N. 
(Ptol. vi. 2,3; Strab. pp. 511, 514, 522.) 

Paraetacéné (Maparraxnvh:  Wapuraral, 
Tlapataxnvol, Paraetacae, Paraetaceni), the 
name of various mountainous regions in the 
Persian empire, is the Greek form of a Persian 
word signifying mountainous. 1. The best 
known of those districts was on the borders of 
Media and Persis, and was inhabited by a people 
of Median origin, who are mentioned several 
times by the historians of Alexander and his 
successors (Strab. p. 736; Arrian, ii. 19; cf. 
Hat. i. 101).—2. A district between the rivers 
Oxus and Jaxartes, on the borders of Bactria 
and Sogdiana (Arrian, iv. 21; Curt. viii. 14). 

Paraetonium or Ammonia (Mapaitéviov, 7 
"Aupovia: Hl-Bareton or Marsa-Labeit), an 
important city on the N. coast of Africa, be- 
longed to Marmarica in its widest sense, but 
politically to Egypt—namely, to the Nomos 
Libya: hence this city on the W.and Pelusium 
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on the WH. are called ‘cornua Aegypti.’ It 
stood near the promontory Artos or Pythis 
(Ras-el-Hazeit), and was reckoned 200 Roman 
miles W. of Alexandria, and 1300 stadia N. 
of Ammonium in the Desert (Siwah), which 
Alexander the Great visited by the way of 
Paraetonium (Strab. p. 709; Arrian, An. iv. 3, 
3; Ov. Met. ix. 772; Lucan, iii. 295). The city 
was forty stadia in circuit. It was an important 
seaport, a strong fortress, and a seat of the wor- 
ship of Isis. It was restored by Justinian, and 
continued a place of some consequence till its 
destruction by Mehmet Ah, in 1820. 

Paragon Sinus (Mapdyav nédAmwos: Gulf of 
Oman), a gulf of the Indicus Oceanus, on the 
coast of Gedrosia (Ptol. vi. 8, 7). 

Paralia, [Arrrca, p. 148.] 

Paralus (IIdpados), the younger of the two 
legitimate sons of Pericles. He and his brother 
Xanthippus were educated by their father with 
the greatest care, but they both appear to have 
been of inferior capacity, which was not compen- 
sated by worth of character, though Paralus 
seems to have been better than his brother. 
They both fell victims to the plague, B.c. 429. 
(Plut. Pericl. 24, 86; Plat. Alc. i. p.118, Protag. 
p. 819; Athen. p. 505.) 

Parapotamii or -ia (Mapamorduol, -apia: Be- 
lisst), an ancient town in Phocis, situated on a 
steep hill, and on the left bank of the river 
Cephissus, from which it derives its name (cf. 
Ii. ii. 522). It was near the frontiers of Boeotia, 
being only forty stadia from Chaeronea and 
sixty stadia from Orchomenus. It was de- 
stroyed by Xerxes, but was rebuilt, and was 
destroyed a second time in the Sacred war. 
(Hdt. viii. 838; Paus. x. 8,1; Strab. p. 424.) 

Paravaei (Mapavaior), an Epirot tribe on the 
banks of the Aous (Thue. ii. 80; Arrian, An. 
een) 

Parcae. [Morraz.] 

Parentium (Parenzo), a town in Istria, with 
a good harbour, inhabited by Roman citizens, 
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Judgment of Paris. From a vase (Overbeck, x. 8), Hermes is leading up the three goddesses, who offer 
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she-bear. Thereupon he carr:ed the boy home, — 
and brought him up along with his own child, 
and called him Paris (Eur. Troad. 921). When 
Paris had grown up, he distinguished himself 
as a valiant defender of the flocks and shep- 
herds, and hence received the name of Alex- 
ander, %.c. the defender of men. He also 
succeeded in discovering his real origin, and 
was received by Priam as his son. It was said 
that Priam was holding funeral games for Paris, 
whom he believed to be dead. The king’s 
servants seized a bull for the prize from the 
herds of Paris, who therefore took part in the 
games and conquered his brothers. They were 
about to attack him in anger, when Cassandra 
declared that he was really Paris, the son of 
Priam (Apollod. iii. 12, 5). He now married 
Oenone, the daughter of the river-god Cebren, 
by whom, according to some, he became the 
father of Corythus. The most celebrated event 
in the life of Paris was his abduction of Helen. 
This came to pass in the following way. Once 
upon a time, when Peleus and Thetis solem- 
nised their nuptials, all the gods were invited 
to the marriage, with the exception of Eris, or 
Strife. . Enraged at her exclusion, the goddess 
threw a golden apple among the guests, with 
the inscription, ‘To the fairest’ (Tzetz. ad Lye. 
93). Thereupon Hera, Aphrodite and Athene 
each claimed the apple for herself. Zeus 
ordered Hermes to take the goddesses to Mount 
Gargarus, a portion of Ida, to the beautiful 
shepherd Paris, who was there tending his 
flocks, and who was to decide the dispute. The 
goddesses accordingly appeared before him. 
Hera promised him the sovereignty of Asia and 
great riches, Athene great glory and renown in 
war, and Aphrodite the fairest of women for 
his wife. Paris decided in favour of Aphrodite, 
and gave her the golden apple. (Jl. xxiv. 29; 
Schol. ad Eur. Hec. 642, Toad. 925, Hel. 23; 
Hyg. Fab. 92.) This judgment called forth in 
Hera and Athene fierce hatred against Troy. 


respectively Eros (love), a helmet (warlike fame), and a lion (sovereignty). 


but not a Roman colony, thirty-one rhiles from 
Pola (Ptol. iii. 1, 27). 

Paris (IMdpis), also called Alexander (’Adééar- 
dpos), was the second son of Priam and Hecuba. 
Before his birth Hecuba dreamed that she had 
brought forth a firebrand, the flames of which 
spread over the whole city (Eur. Andr. 298; 
Cic. Div. i. 21; Verg. Aen. vii. 820; Paus. x. 
12, 1). Accordingly as soon as the child was 
born, he was given to a shepherd, who was to 
expose him on Mount Ida. After the lapse of 
five days, the shepherd, on returning to Mount 


Under the protection of Aphrodite, Paris now 
sailed to Greece, and was hospitably received 
in the palace of Menelaus at Sparta. Here he 
succeeded in carrying off Helen, the wife of 
Menelaus, who was the most beautiful woman 
in the world. [For the various accounts of the 
abduction and the voyage to Troy see HELENA.] 
The abduction of Helen gave rise to the Trojan 
war. Before her marriage with Menelaus, she 
had been wooed by the noblest chiefs in all 
parts of Greece. Her former suitors now re- 
solved to revenge her abduction, and sailed 


Ida found the child still alive, and fed by a | against Troy. [AcamEmNon.}|—Homer describes 
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Paris as a handsome man, fond of music, and a 
skilful archer, even showing courage in war 
sometimes, bub often dilatory and cowardly, 
and detested by his own friends for having 
brought upon them the fatal war with the 
Greeks (Z/. iii. 16, 37, vi. 826, vii.2, 400). He 
fought with Menelaus before the walls of Troy, 
and was defeated, but was carried off by Aphro- 
dite (Z7. iii.58). He is said to have killed Achilles, 
either by one of his arrows or by treachery in 
the temple of the Thymbraean Apollo (IU. xxii. 
859; Dict. Cret.iv. 11; Serv. ad Aen. iii. 85, 322; 
AcHILLES). On the capture of Troy, Paris was 
wounded by Philoctetes with an arrow of 
Heracles, and then returned to his long aban- 
doned wife Oenone. Butshe, remembering the 
wrongs she had suffered, or being prevented 
by her father, refused to heal the wound. He 
then went back to Troy and died. Oenone 
quickly repented, and hastened after him with 
remedies, but came too late, and in her grief 
hanged herself (Soph. Phil. 1426; Apollod. 
iii. 12, 6; Dict. Cret. iv. 19). According to 
others she threw herself from a tower, or (as 
in the account followed by Tennyson) rushed 
into the flames of the funeral pile on which 
the body of Paris was burning (Lycophr. 65; 
Tzetz. ad Lyc. 61; Quint. Smyrn. x. 467).— 
Paris is represented in works of art as a beauti- 
ful youth, sometimes with a Phrygian cap, as 
in the Atgina marbles, and usually so distin- 
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(Aegina Marbles.) 


guished in reliefs of the Graeco-Roman period 
and in Pompeian paintings. 

Paris, the name of two celebrated panto- 
mimes, 1, The elder Paris lived in the reign 
of the emperor Nero, with whom he was a great 
favourite. He was originally a slave of Domitia, 
the aunt of the emperor, and he purchased his 
freedom by paying her a large sum of money. 
Paris was afterwards declared, by order of the 
emperor, to have been free-born (ingenwus), 
and Domitia was compelled to restore to him 
the sum which she had received for his free- 
dom. When Nero attempted to become a panto- 
mime, he put Paris to death as a dangerous 
rival. (Tac. Ann. xiii. 19-27; Dio Cass. lxiii. 
18; Suet. Ner. 54.\—2, The younger Paris, 
and the more celebrated of the two, was a 
native of Egypt, and lived in the reign of 
Domitian, with whom, and also with the popu- 
lace, he was a great favourite. He was put to 
death by Domitian, because he had an intrigue 
with Domitia, the wife of the emperor. (Dio 
Cass. lxvii. 3; Suet. Dom. 8, 10; Mart. xi. 13.) 

Parisii. [Lureri Parisrornum.] 
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Parium (7d Mdpiov: Mapiavds, Mapinvds, Wa- 
piaveds ; Kemer, Ru.), a city of Mysia, on the 
N. coast of the Troad, on the Propontis, be- 
tween Lampsacus and Priapus, was founded by 
a colony from Miletus, mingled with natives of 
Paros and Erythrae, and became a flourishing 
seaport, having at better harbour than that of 
Priapus (Strab. p. 588; Paus. ix. 27, 1; cf. 
Hdt. y. 117; Xen. An. vii. 2, 7). Under Au- 
gustus it was made a Roman colony, by the 
name of Colonia Pariana Julia Augusta. It 
was a renowned seat of the worship of Eros, 
Dionysus, and Apollo. The surrounding dis- 
trict was called 7 Mapiav}. 

Parma (Parmensis: Parma), a town in 
Gallia Cispadana, situated on a river of the 
same name and on the Via Aemilia, between 
Placentia and Mutina, was originally a town of 
the Boii, but was made a Roman colony B.¢. 
183, along with Mutina, and from that time 
became a place of considerable importance 
(Liv. xxxix. 65). It suffered somo injury in the 
Civil war after Caesar’s death, but was enlarged 
and embellished by Augustus, and received the 
name of Colonia Julia Augusta (Plin. iv. 48, 
v.141). The country around Parma was origin- 
ally marshy ; but the marshes were drained by 
the consul Scaurus, and converted into fertile 
land. The wool of Parma was particularly 
good (Mart. xiv. 155; Colum. vii. 2, 8). 

Parménides (Mapyevidns), a distinguished 
Greek philosopher, was a native of Hlea in 
Italy. According to Plato, Parmenides, at the 
age of sixty-five, came to Athens to the Pan- 
athenaea, accompanied by Zeno, then, forty 
years old, and became acquainted with Socrates, 
who at that time was quite young. Supposing 
Socrates to have been nineteen or twenty years 
of age at the time, we may place the visit of 
Parmenides to Athens in B.c. 448, and conse- 
quently his birth in 513. (Plat. Parmen. p. 
127, Soph. p. 217, Theaet. p. 183; Diog. Laért. 
ix. 21-25, where the chronology is not quite the 
same: cf. Athen. p.505; Macrob.i.1.) Parme- 


{nides was regarded with great esteem by Plato 


and Aristotle; and his fellow-citizens thought 
so highly of him that, it is said, they bound 
their magistrates to render obedience to the 
laws which he had enacted for them (Plat. li.c. ; 
Arist. Metaph. a, 5 =p. 986, b; Diog. Laért. 
ix. 23). XENopHANES had already taught his 
views of the unity of Being in opposition to the 
dualism and motion of Heraclitus and the Ionian 
school. Parmenides, his pupil and successor 
in the Eleatic school, pursued the same line. 
The philosophical opinions of Parmenides were 
developed in a didactic poem, in hexameter 
verse, entitled On Nature, of which only frag- 
ments remain. In this poem he maintained 
that the phenomena of sense were delusive 3 
and that it was only by mental abstraction that 
a person could attain to the knowledge of the 
only reality, a One and All, a continuous and 
self-existent substance, which could not be per- 
ceived by thesenses. But although he believed 
the phenomena of sense to be delusive, never- 
theless he sought to arrive at an explanation 
of the world of sense, and in his theory, which 
formed the second part of his poem, he pros 
pounded two elements or principles of origin— 
one that which belongs to light and heat, the 
other that of darkness and cold. The bright 
or warm was analogous to fire, the cold or dark 
to earth. The world as perceived by our 
senses arose froma union of these two princi- 
ples under a power analogous to Love. 
Yet such a world as this has not the real being 
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of absolute unity, and practically human know- 
ledge of real existence is unattainable.—Kdition 
of the fragments of Parmenides is by Ka=sten, 
in Philosophorwm Graec. Veterwm Oper. Reli- 
quiae, Amstelod. 1835. 

Parménion (Mapyeviwy). 1. Son of Philotas, 
a distinguished Macedonian general in the ser- 
vice of Philip of Macedon and Alexander the 
Great. In 346 he was employed by Philip in 
the siege of Halus (Dem. FL. p. 392). Philip 
held him in high esteem, and used to say of 
him, that he had never been able to find more 
than one general, and that was Parmenion 
(Plut. Apophth. p. 177). In Alexander’s in- 
vasion of Asia, Parmenion was regarded as 
second incommand. At the three great battles 
of the Granicus, Issus and Arbela, while the 
king commanded the right wing of the army, 
Parmenion was placed at the head of the left, 
and contributed essentially to the victory on 
all those memorable occasions. The confidence 
reposed in him by Alexander appears to have 
been unbounded, and he is continually spoken 
of as the most attached of the king’s friends, 
and as holding, beyond all question, the second 
place in the state. But when Philotas, the 
only surviving son of Parmenion, was accused 
in Drangiana (B.C. 330) of being privy to the 
plot against the king’s life, he not only con- 
fessed his own guilt, when put to the torture, 
but involved his father also in the plot. 
Whether the king really believed in the guilt 
of Parmenion, or deemed his life a necessary 
sacrifice to policy after the execution of his 
son, he caused his aged friend to be assassi- 
nated in Media before he could receive the 
tidings of his son’s death (Arrian, Anab. iii. 
26; Curt. vii. 2,11; Diod. xvii. 80; Plut. Alea. 
49; Justin. xii, 5). The death of Parmenion, 
at the age of seventy years, will ever remain 
one of the darkest stains upon the character of 
Alexander. It is questionable whether even 
Philotas was really concerned in the conspi- 
racy, and we may safely pronounce that Par- 
menion had no connexion with it.—2. Of Mace- 
donia, an epigrammatic poet, whose verses 
were included in the collection of Philip of 
Thessalonica; whence it is probable that he 
flourished in, or shortly before, the time of 
Augustus. 

Parnassus (Iapyaoods, TMapvacds, Ion. TMap- 
vnods), the name, in its widest signification, of 
a range of mountains which extends from Oeta 
and Corax SH. through Doris and Phocis, and 
under the name of Ovrphis (Kipdis) terminates. 
at the Corinthian gulf between Cirrha and 
Anticyra. But in its narrower sense, Parnassus 
indicates the highest part of the range (about 
8000 feet above the sea) a few miles N. of 
Deru. Its two highest summits were called 
Tithoréa (Tidopéa: Velitza), and Lycoréa 
(Aveépera: Liakwra), the former being NW. 
ana the latter NE. of Delphi; and hence Par- 
nassus is frequently described by the poets as 
double-headed. Immediately above Delphi the 
mountain forms a semicircular range of lofty 
rocks, at the foot of which the town was built. 
These rocks were called Phaedriades (bardpiades) 
or the ‘ Resplendent,’ from their facing the S., 
and thus receiving the full rays of the sun 
during the most brilliant part of the day. The 
sides of Parnassus were well wooded: at its 
foot grew myrtle, laurel and olive-trees, and 
higher up firs; and its summit was covered 
with snow during the greater part of the year. 
It contained numerous caves, glens, and- ro- 
mantic ravines. It is celebrated as one of the 
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chief seats of Apollo and the Muses, and an 
inspiring source of poetry and song [p. 578, b]. 
On Mount Lycorea was the Corycian cave, from — 
whichthe Muses are sometimes called the 
Corycian nymphs. Just above Delphi was the 
far-famed Castalian spring, which issued from 
between two cliffs, called Nauplia and Hy- 
amplia [Drupxi]. The mountain also was 
sacred to Dionysus [p. 295]. Between Par- 
nassus proper and Mt. Cirphis was the valley 
of the Plistus, through which the sacred road 
ran from Delphi to Daulis and Stiris; and 
at the point where the road branched off to 
these two places (called ox.077) Oedipus slew 
his father Laius [p. 619, b]—2. A town in the 
NW. of Cappadocia, on the road between 
Ancyra and Archelais. Its position has been 
fixed with some probability close to the Halys, 
at some fords a little above the modern T'chikin 
Aghyl. The road at this point branched, 8. to 
Archelais, and along the river to Nyssa and so 
to Megara. (Pol. xxv. 4, 8, 9.) 

Parnés ({idpyns, gen. Mdpyndos : Ozia or No- 
gia), * mountain in the NE. of Attica, in some 
parts nearly as high as 5000 feet, was a con- 
tinuation of Mount Cithaeron, from which it 
extended eastwards as far as the coast at 
Rhamnus. It was well wooded, abounded in 
game, and on its lower slopes produced excellent 
wine. It formed part of the boundary between 
Boeotia and Attica; and the pass through it 
between these two countries was easy of access, 
and was therefore strongly fortified by the 
Athenians.. On the summit of the mountain 
there was a statue of Zeus Parnethius, and 
there were likewise altars of Zeus Semaleos and 
Zeus Ombrius or Apemius. (Strab. p. 404; Paus. 
i. 82, 1.) 

Parnon (IMdpywy: Mulevo), a mountain 6335 
feet high, forming the boundary between La- 
conia and Tegeatis in Arcadia [p. 468, “ 

Paropamisadae (Maporapiodda:) or Parapa- 
nisadae, the collective name of several peoples 
dwelling in the S. slopes of Mount Paropamisus 
[see next article], and the country they in- 
habited (Ptolemy mentions among the tribes of 
this district the Bolitae, Ambautae, Parsii, and 
Pargyetae). It was divided on the N. from 
Bactria by the Paropamisus; on the W. from 
Aria, and on the S., from Drangiana and Ara- 
chosia, by indefinite boundaries; and on the E. 
from India by the river Indus: thus correspond- 
ing to the EK. part of Afghanistan and the strip 
of the Punjab W. of the Indus. Under the 
Persian empire it was the north-easternmost 
district of Ariana. It was conquered by Alex- 
ander, when he passed through it on his march 
to India; but the people soon regained their 
independence, though parts of the country were 
nominally included in the limits of the Graeco- 
Syrian and Bactrian kingdoms. It is a rugged 
mountain region, intersected by branches of the 
Paropamisus. In the N. the climate is so 
severe that, according to the ancient writers, 
confirmed by modern travellers, the snow almost 
buries the houses; but in the S. the valleys of 
the lower mountain slopes yield all the pro- 
ducts of the warmer regions of Asia. In its N. 
was the considerable river Cophes or CopHEN 
(Cabul), flowing into the Indus, and having a 
tributary, Choiis, Choés, or CHoaspus (No. 2). 
The chief cities were Ortospana and Alexandria, 
the latter founded by Alexander the Great. 
(Strab. pp. 691, 725; Ptol. vi. 18; Diod. xvii. 
82; Arrian, An. v. 3; Curt. vii. 8, 15.) 

Paropamisus (Maporducos, and several other 
forms, of which the truest is probably Mapa- 
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advicos : Hindoo-Koosh), is the name of a part 
ef the great mountain-chain which runs from 
W. to E. through the centre of the S. portion 
of the highlands of Central Asia, and divides 
the part of the continent which slopes down to 
the Indian Ocean from the great central table- 
land of Tartary and Thibet. It is a prolonga- 
tion of the chain of Anti-Taurus. The name 
was applied to that part of the chain between 
the Sariphi M. (IZ. of Kohistan) on the W. and 
M. Imaus (Himalaya) on the E., or from about 
the sources of the river Margus on the W. to 
| the point where the Indus breaks through the 


chain onthe KE. They were, rightly, belieyed by’ 


the ancients to be among the highest moun- 
tains in the world, and, wrongly, to contain the 
sources of the Oxus and the Indus: the last 
statement being an error which naturally arose 
from confounding the cleft by which the Indus 
breaks through the chain with its unknown 
source. (Strab. p. 689; Ptol. vi. 11,17; Plin. 
vi. 60.) When Alexander the Great crossed 
these mountains, his followers, regarding the 
achievement as equivalent to what a Greek 
considered as the highest geographical adven- 
ture—namely, the passage of the Caucasus— 
conferred this glory on their chief by simply 
applying the name of Caucasus to the mountain 
chain which he had thus passed (Arrian, An. 
y. 5); and then, for the sake of distinction, this 
chain was called Caucasus Indicus, and this 

ame has come down to our times in the native 
Aorm of Hindoo-Koosh, and in othersalso. The 
name Paropamisus isalso applied sometimes to 
the great south branch (Soliman M.) which 
skirts the valley of the Indus on the W., and is 
more specifically called PARYETI or PARSYETAE. 

Paropus (Paropinus), a small town in the 
interior of Sicily, between Panormus and Ther- 
mae (Pol. i. 24; Plin. iii. 92). 

Paroréa (Mapépea). 1, A townin Thrace on 
the frontiers of Macedonia, whose inhabitants 
were’ the same people as the Paroraei of Pliny 
(Livy. xxxix. 27, xlii. 51).—2. Or Paroria (Ma- 

wpta), a town in the S. of Arcadia, N. of 
Megalopolis, founded by Paroreus, son of Tri- 
olonus, and grandson of Lycaon, the inhabi- 
fants of which took part in the building of 

egalopolis (Paus. viii. 27, 3, viii. 35, 6). 

Paroréatae (Mapwpedra:), the most ancient 
inhabitants of the mountains in Triphylia in 
‘Elis, expelled by the Minyae (Strab. p. 346). 

Parorios. [Puryeta.] 

Paros (Idpos: ldpios: Paro), an island in 
the Aegaean sea, one of the larger of the Cy- 
clades, was situated S. of Delos and W. of 
Naxos, being separated from the latter by a 
channel five or six miles wide. It is: about 
thirty-six miles in circumference. It is said to 

ve been originally colonised by Cretans, but 

as afterwards inhabited by Ionians, and be- 

e so prosperous, even at an early period, as 
send out colonies to Thasos and to Parium on 

he Propontis (Thue. iv. 104; Strab. pp. 315, 
487). In the first invasion of Greece by the 
enerals of Darius, Paros submitted to the 
ersians; and after the battle of Marathon, 
iltiades attempted tosreduce the island, but 
ailed in his attempt, and received a wound, ot 
which he died, [Mimtiapns.] After the defeat 
of Xerxes, Paros came under the supremacy of 
Athens and shared the fate of the other Cyclades. 
Its name rarely occurs in subsequent history. 
The most celebrated production of Paros was 
its marble, which was extensively used by the 
gncient sculptors. It was chiefly obtained from 
® mountain called Marpessa (Athen. p. 205; 
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Plin. xxxvi. 62; Diod. ii, 52; Verg. Aen. vi. 471; 
Hor. Od. iv 19, 6). The Parian figs were also 
highly prized. The chief town of Paros was 
situated on the W. coast, and bore the same 
name asthe island. The ruins of it are still to 
seen at the modern Parotkia. Paros was the 
birthplace of the poet Archilochus.—In Paros 
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Coin of Paros. 


Obv., head of Demeter ; rev., MAPI, and magistrate’s name; 
figure of a goat. 


was discovered the celebrated inscription called 
the Parian Chronicle, which is now preserved 
at Oxford. The inscription is cut on a block of 
marble, and in its perfect state contained a 
chronological account of the principal events in 
Greek history from Cecrops, B.c. 1582, to the 
archonship of Diognetus, 264 (C. I. G. ii. p. 298). 

Parrhasia (Mappacta: Mappdovor), a districtin 
the S. of Arcadia, in which the towns Lycosura, 
Trapezus, and Phigalia were situated. The 
Parrhasii are said to have been one of the 
most ancient of the Arcadian tribes. At the 
time of the Peloponnesian war they were under 
the supremacy of Mantinea, but were rendered 
independent of that city by the Lacedaemonians. 
(Thue. v. 83; Xen. Hell. vii. 1, 28; Strab. p. 
388; Paus. vi. 8, 8, viii. 27, 4.) Homer (JJ. ii. 
608) mentions a town Parrhasia, said to have 
been founded by Parrhasus, son of Lycaon, or 
by Pelasgus, son of Arestor.—The adjective 
Parrhasius is frequently used by the poets as 
equivalent to Arcadian. 

Parrhasius (Mappdcvos), one of the most cele- 
brated Greek painters, was a native of Ephesus, 
the son and pupil of Evenor. He practised his 
art chiefly at Athens, and by some writers he 
is called an Athenian, probably because the 
Athenians had bestowed upon him the right of 
citizenship. He lived about s.c. 400. Parrha- 
sius did for painting, at least in pictures of gods 
and heroes, what had been done for sculpture 
by Phidias in divine subjects, and by Polyclitus 
in the human figure: he established a canon of 
proportion, which was followed by all the artists 


that came after him (Plin. xxxv. 67; Cic. Brut. 


18, 70; Diod. xxvi.1; Dict. of Ant. art. Pic- 
tura). Several interesting observations on the 
principles of art which he followed are made in 
a dialogue with Socrates, as reported by Xeno- 
phon (Mem. iii. 10). The character of Parrha- 
sius was marked in the highest degree by that 
self-consciousness which often accompanies 
great artistic genius. In epigrams inscribed on 
his works he. not only made a boast of his 
luxurious habits, but he also claimed the honour 
of haying assigned with his own hand the 
precise limits of the art, and fixed a boundary 
which never was to be transgressed. Respect- 
ing the story of his contest with Zeuxis, see 
Zmuxis. Among the works of Parrhasius was 
a picture of the Athenian Demos so drawn as 
to show the prevailing characteristics of the 
people (Plin, xxxy. 68). 

Parsici Montes (r& Mapoixd dpn, Bushkurd 
M. in the W. of Beloochistan), a chain of 
mountains running NE. from the Paragon 
Sinus (G. of Oman) and forming the boundary 
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between Carmania and Gedrosia. At the foot 
of these mountains, in the W. of Gedrosia, were 
a people called Parsidae, with a capital Parsis 
{perhaps Serbah). (Ptol. vi. 21, 5.) 

Parsii. [PARoPAMISADAE. ] 

Parsyétae or Pargyetae (Hapovijrat),a 
people on the borders of Arachosia and the 
Paropamisadae, with a mountain of the same 
name, which is probably identical with the 
Paryeti M. and with the Soliman mountains 
(Ptol. vi. 18, 3). 

Parthalis, or Pertalis, the chief city of the 
Calingae, a tribe of the Gangaridae, in India 
intra Gangem, at the head of the Sinus Gange- 
ticus (Sea of Bengal). (Plin. vi. 65.) 

Parthanum (Partenkirchen), a town of 
Raetia between Augusta Vindelicorum and 
Veldidena. 

Parthéni. [Parruint.] - 

Parthénias (MapGevias), also called Par- 
thénia, a small river in Elis, flowing into the 
Alpheus E. of Olympia (Paus. vi. 21, 7). 

Parthénium (Map@évoy). 1. A town in Mysia, 
S. of Pergamum (Xen. Am. vii. 8, 15; Plin. vy. 
126).—2, (Helenk-bwrun), a promontory in the 
Chersonesus Taurica, on which stood a temple 
of the Tauric Artemis, from whom it derived 
its name. In this temple human sacrifices 
were offered to the goddess. (Strab. p. 308.) 

Parthénium Mare (7d TMapQevixdy méAayos), 
the SE. part of the Mediterranean, between 
Egypt and Cyprus (Amm. Mare. xiv. 8, 10). 

Parthénius (Map@é0s), of Nicaea, a cele- 
brated grammarian, is said by Suidas to have 
been taken prisoner by Cinna, in the Mithridatic 
war, to have been manumitted on account of 
his learning, and to have lived to the reign of 
Tiberius. If this statement is true, Parthenius 
must have attained a great age, since there 
were 77 years from the death of Mithridates to 
the accession of Tiberius. Parthenius taught 
Virgil Greek; and he seems to haye been very 
popular among the distinguished Romans of his 
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nius wrote many poems, but the only one of hig 
works which has come down to us is in prose, 
and entitled Hep) épwrikay mabnudrev. It con- 
tains thirty-six brief love-stories which ended in 
an unfortunate manner. It is dedicated to Cor- 
nelius Gallus, and was compiled for his use.— 
Editions by Westermann, in the Mythographi, 
Brunswick, 1843; Hercher, 1858. 

Parthenius, chamberlain of Domitian, assas- - 
sinated a.D. 97 (Dio Cass. Ixvii. 15; Suet. 
Dom. 16), was one of the lesser poets of the time 
(Mart. v. 6, 2, ix. 50, 8). 

Parthénius (Map@évos). 1, A mountain on 
the frontiers of Argolis and Arcadia, through 
which was an important pass leading from: 
Argolis to Tegea. This pass is still called Par- 
theni, but the mountain itself, which rises to 
the height of 3993 feet, bears the name of Roino. 
It was on this mountain that Telephus, the son 
of Heracles and Auge, was said to-have been 
suckled by a hind; and it was here also that the 
god Pan is said to have appeared to Phidip- 
pides, the Athenian courier, shortly before the 
battle of Marathon. (Hdt. vi. 105; Paus. i. 28, 
4, viii. 6, 4; Strab. p. 376.)—2. (also MapOévns: 
Chati-Su or Bartan-Su), the chief river of 
Paphlagonia, rises in Mt. Olgassys, and flows 
NW. into the Euxine ninety stadia W. of Amas- 
tris, forming in the lower part of its course the 
boundary between Bithynia and Paphlagonia 
(Il. ii. 854; Hes. Th. 844; Hat. ii. 104; Strab. 
p. 548). 

Parthénon (6 MapOevdy, ie. the virgin’s 
chamber), one of the finest and, in its influ- 
ence upon art, one of the most important edifices 
ever built, the temple of Athene Parthenos on 
the Acropolis of Athens [see p. 12]. It was 
erected, under the administration of Pericles, 
on the site of the older temple of Athene, burnt 
during the Persian invasion, and was completed 
by the dedication of the statue of the goddess, 
B.C. 488, Its architects were Ictinus and Calli- 
crates, but all the works were under the supers 
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The Parthenon restored. 


time. The emperor Tiberius imitated his poems, | intendence of Phidias. 


[Ictinvs; Purpras.] 


and placed his works and statues in the public It was built entirely of Pentelic marble: its 
libraries along with the most celebrated ancient | dimensions were, 228 English feet long, 101 


writers. Parthenius exercised considerable in- 
fluence on the poets, of the period ; on Virgil— 
who is said to have translated or adapted the 
Moretum from a poem of Parthenius (Cod. 
Amobros.)—and still more upon Gallus. Parthe- 


broad, and 65 high: it was 50 feet longer than 
the edifice which preceded it. 
was of the Doric order, and of the purest kind. 
It consisted of an oblong central building (the 
cella or veds), surrounded on all sides by a peri- 


Its architecture 
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style of pillars, 46 in number, 8 at each end and 
17 at each side (reckoning the corner pillars 
twice), elevated on a platform, which was as- 
cended by 3 steps all round the building. 
Within the porticoes at each end was another 
row of 6 pillars, standing on a level with the 
floor of the cella, and 2 steps higher than that 
of the peristyle. The cella was divided into 
two chambers of unequal size. The eastern 
and larger chamber approached from the east 
by a pronaos or portico was 100 Greek feet in 
length, and was therefore called the Hecatom- 
pedos(aname sometimes applied, like Parthenon, 
tothe whole temple). It was further divided off 
by two parallel rows of nine pillars: towards its 
western end was the statue of Athene by Phidias 
in ivory and gold (chryselephantine), The other 
chamber to the west, having also a pronaos as 
its western approach, was the Parthenon proper. 
In this chamber were kept the vessels used in 
processions, the clothes, jewels, and furniture 
for the temple use. It answered to the Opis- 
thodomos or hinder-chamber of a temple, but if 
the theory that the old temple was rebuilt is 
correct [see, however, p. 11], the opisthodomos 
which acted as the treasury was in the old 
temple, and, as far as its.use as treasury was 
concerned, supplied the place of a true opistho- 
domos to the new temple. Both these cham- 
bers had inner rows of pillars (in two stories, one 
over the other), sixteen in the former and four 
in the latter, supporting the partial roof, for 
the cella of a temple had its centre open to 
the sky. [See Dict. of Ant. art. Templum.] 
Technically, the temple is called peripteral 
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of beams if the roof had been of wood), were 
filled with sculptures in high relief, 92 in all, 
14 on each front, and 32 on each side, represent- 
ing subjects from the Attic mythology, among 
which the battle of the Athenians with the Cen- 
taurs forms the subject of the 15 metopes from 
the §. side, which are now in the British 
Museum. One of these metopes is figured 
on p. 218. (8) Along the top of the external 
wall of the cella, under the ceiling of the peri- 
style, ran a frieze sculptured with a representa- 
tion of the Panathenaic procession, in low relief. 
A large number of the slabs of this frieze were 
brought to England by Lord Elgin, with the 15 
metopes just mentioned, and a considerable 
number of other fragments, including some of 
the most important, though mutilated, statues 
from the pediments; and the whole collection 
was purchased by the nation in 1816, and- de- 
posited in the British Museum, where may also 
be seen excellent models of the ruins of the 
Parthenon and of the temple as conjecturally 
restored. The worst of the injuries which it 
has suffered from war and pillage was inflicted 
in the siege of Athens by the Venetians in 1687, 
when a bomb exploded in the very centre of the 
Parthenon, and threw down much of both the 
side walls. Its ruins are still, however, in suffi- 
cient preservation to show the beauty of its 
perfect construction. —— 

Parthénodpaeus (Iapbevoraios), one of the 
seven heroes who accompanied Adrastus in his 
expedition against Thebes. He is sometimes 
called a son of Aresor Milanion and Atalanta 
(Apollod. iii. 9,2; Hur. Suppl. 888), sometimes of 


octastyle hypaethral. 


It was adorned, within 
and without, with colours and gilding, and 
with sculptures which are regarded as the 


masterpieces of ancient art. Besides the great 
statue of Athene, the other sculptures were 
executed under the direction of Phidias by dif- 
ferent artists, as may still be seen by differences 
in their style; but the most important of them 
were doubtless from the hand of Phidias him- 
self. (1) The tympana of the pediments (i.e. 
the inner flat portion of the triangular gable- 
ends of the roof above the two end porticoes) 
were filled with groups of detached colossal 
statues, those of the E. or principal front re- 
presenting the birth of Athene, and those of the 
W. front the contest between Athene and Po- 
seidon for the land of Attica. (2) In the frieze 
of the entablature (i.e. the upper of the two 
portions into which the surface between the 
columns and the roof is divided), the metopes 
between the triglyphs (i.e. the square spaces 
between the projections answering to the ends 


Meleager and Atalanta, and sometimes of Talaus 
and Lysimache (Hyg. F’ab. 70, 79; Paus. ii. 20, 4). 
His son, by the nymph Clymene, who marched 
against Thebes as one of the Epigoni, is called 
Promachus, Stratolaus, Thesimenes, or Tlesi- 
menes. Parthenopaeus was killed at Thebes 
by Asphodicus, Amphidicus or Periclymenus. 
(Aesch. Sept. c. Theb. 526; Apollod. iii. 6, 8; 
Paus. ix. 18.) Tat 

Parthia, Parthyaea, Parthiené (Iap0ia, 
Tlapévata, Map@unyh : Wdp0o1, Mapévaio:, Parthi, 
Parthiéni: Khorassan), a country of Asia, to 
the SE. of the Caspian. Its extent was different 
at different times; but, as the term was gene- 
rally understood by the ancient geographers, it 
denoted the partly mountainous and partly 
desert country on the §S. of the mountains which 
hem in the Caspian on the SE. (M. Labuta), and 
which divided Parthia on the N. from Hyrcania. 
On the NE. and E., a branch of the same chain, 
called Masdoranus, divided it from Aria; on the 
S. the deserts of Parthia joined e Car 
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mania, and further westward the M. Parachoa- 
thrags divided Parthia from Persis and Susiana: 
on the W. and NW. it was divided from Media 
by boundaries which cannot be exactly marked 
out (Strab. pp. 514, 515; Ptol. vi. 5,1; Pol. x. 
98; Plin. vi. 41). Of this district, only the N. 
part, in and below the mountains of Hyrcania, 
seems to have formed the-proper country of the 
Parthi, who were a people of Scythian origin. 
The ancient writers tell us that the name means 
exiles (Justin, xli. 1). They were a very war- 
like people, and were especially celebrated as 
mounted archers. Their tactics, of which the 
Romans had fatal experience in their first wars 
with them, became so celebrated as to pass into 
a proverb. Their mail-clad horsemen spread 
like a cloud round the hostile army, and poured 
in a shower of darts; and then evaded any 
closer conflict by a rapid flight, during which 
they still shot their arrows backwards upon the 
enemy. (Dio Cass. xl. 15, 22; Plut. Crass. 24; 
Hor. Od. i. 19, 11, ii. 18, 17; Verg. Georg. iii. 
81; Ov. A. A. i. 209.) Under the Persian 
empire, the Parthians, with the Chorasmii, 
Sogdii, and Arii, formed the sixteenth satrapy: 
under Alexander and the Greek kings of Syria, 
Parthia and Hyrcania together formed a satrapy. 
About B.c. 250 they revolted from the Seleu- 
cidae, under a chieftain named Arsaces, who 
founded an independent monarchy, the history 
of which is given under Arsaczes. During the 
period of the downfall of the Syrian kingdom, 
tho Parthians overran, the provinces EH. of the 
Euphrates, and about B.c. 130 they overthrew 
the kingdom of Bactria, so that their empire 
extended over Asia from the Euphrates to the 
Indus, and from the Indian Ocean to the Paro- 
amisus, or even to the Oxus; but on this N. 
ontier they had to maintain a continual con- 
flict with the nomad tribes of Central Asia. On 
the W. their progress was checked by Mithri- 
dates and Tigranes, till those kings fell succes- 
sively before the Romans, who were thus brought 
into collision with the Parthians. After the 
memorable destruction of Crassus and his army, 
B.c. 58 [Crassus], the Parthians threatened 
Syria and Asia Minor; but their progress was 
stopped by two signal defeats which they suf- 
fered from Antony’s legate Ventidius, in 89 and 
88. ‘The preparations for renewing the war with 
Rome were rendered fruitless by the contest for 
the Parthian throne between Phraates IV. and 
Tiridates, which led to an appeal to Augustus, 
and to the restoration of the standards of 
Crassus, B.C. 20: an event to which the Roman 
poets often allude in terms of flattery to Au- 
gustus, almost as if he had conquered the Par- 
thian empire. It is to be observed/ that the 
poets of the Augustan age use the names Parthi, 
Persae, and Medi indifferently. The Parthian 
empire had now begun to decline, owing to civil 
contests and the defection of the governors of 
provinces, and had ceased to be formidable to 
the Romans. There were, however, continual 
disputes between the two empires for the pro- 
tectorate of the kingdom of Armenia. In con- 
sequence of one of these disputes Trajan in- 
vaded the Parthian empire, and obtained pos- 
session for a short time of Mesopotamia; but 
his conquests were surrendered under Hadrian, 
and the Euphrates again became the boundary 
of the two empires. There were other wars at 
later periods, which resulted in favour of the 
Romans, who took Seleucia and Ctesiphon, and 
maade the district of Osroéne a Roman province. 
The exhaustion which was the effect of these 
wars at length gave the Persians the opportunity 
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of throwing off the Parthian yoke. Led by 
Artaxerxes (Ardshir) they put an end te the 
Parthian kingdom of the Arsacidae, after it had 
lasted 476 years, and established the Persian 
dynasty of the Sassanidae, a.D. 226. [ARSACES ; 
SASSANIDAE. | 

Parthini or Parthéni (Map@.vol, Map@nvol), 
an. Illyrian people near Dyrrhachium (Strab. 
p. 826; Pol. ii. 11; Livy. xxix. 12). 

Paryadres (Iapudipns: Kara-bel Dagh, or 
Kut-Tagh), a mountain chain of W. Asia, run- 
ning SW. and NH. from the EH. of Asia Minor 
into the centre of Armenia, and forming the 
chief connecting link between the Taurus and 
the mouutains of Armenia. It was considered 
as the boundary between Cappadocia (7.e. Pontus 
Cappadocius) and Armenia (?.e. Armenia Minor). 
The name seems sometimes to extend so far NH. 
as to include M. Abus (Ararat) in Armenia, 
(Strab. pp. 497, 548; Ptol. v. 18, 5.) 

Paryeti Montes (ra Mapuntay dpn, from the 
Indian word paruta, ie. a mountain: Soli- 
man M.), the great mountain chain which runs 
N. and S. on the W. side of the valley of the 
Indus, and forms the connecting link between 
the mountains which skirt the N. coast of the 
Persian Gulf and the Indian Ocean, and the 
parallel chain, further N., called the Paropa- 
misus or Indian Caucasus; or, between the EH. 
extensions of the Taurus and Anti-Taurus sys- 
tems, in the widest sense. This chain formed 
the boundary between Arachosia and the Paro- 
pamisadae: it now divides Beloochistan and 
Afghanistan on the W. from Scinde and the 
Punjab on, the E., and it meets the Hindoo- 
Koosh inthe NE. corner of Afghanistan, be- 
tween Cabul and Peshawur. 

Parysatis (Maptcaris or Mapuodris), daughter 
of Artaxerxes I. Longimanus, king of Persia, 
was given by her father in marriage to her own 
brother Darius, surnamed Ochus, who in B.c. 
424 succeeded Xerxes II. on the throne of 
Persia. The feeble character of Darius threw 
the chief power into the hands of Parysatis, 
whose administration was littie else than a 
series of murders. Four of her sons grew up 
to manhood. The eldest of these, Artaxerxes 
Mnemon, was born before Darius had obtained 
the sovereign power, and on this pretext Pary- 
satis sought to set aside his claims to the 
throne in favour of her second son Cyrus. 
Failing in this attempt, she nevertheless inter- 
posed, after the death of Darius, 405, to prevent 
Artaxerxes from putting Cyrus to death, and 
prevailed with the king to allow him to return 
to his satrapy in Asia Minor. (Ctes. Pers. 57 ; 
Plut. Avt.1; Xen. An.i.1.) After the death 
of Cyrus at the battle of Cunaxa (401), she did 
not hesitate to display her grief for the death 
of her favourite son by bestowing funeral 
honours on his mutilated remains; and she 
subsequently succeeded in getting into her 
power all the authors of the death of Cyrus, 
whom she put to death by the most cruel tor- 
tures. She afterwards poisoned Statira, the 
wife of Artaxerxes. (Ctes. 59-62; Plut. Art. 4— 
19.) The feeble and indolent king was content 
to banish her to Babylon ; and it was not long 
before he recalled her to his court, where she 
soon recovered all her former influence. Of 
this she availed herself to turn his suspicions 
against Tissaphernes, whom she had long hated 
as haying been the first to discover the designs 
of Cyrus to his brother, and who was now put 
to death by Artaxerxes at her instigation, 396. 
She appears to have died soon afterwards. 
(Plut. Art. 20; Diod. xiv, 80.) 
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Pasargada or -ae (Macapydda, Macapyddar : 
Murghab), the older of the two capitals of 
Persis (the other and later being Persepolis), is 
said to have been founded by Cyrus the Great, 
on the spot where he gained his great victory 
over Astyages (Strab. p. 730). The tomb of 
Cyrus stood here in the midst of a beautiful 
park. Strabo describes it as lying in the hollow 
part of Persis, on the river Cyrus, SH. of Perse- 
polis, and near the borders of Carmania (Strab. 
l. c.; Arrian, vi. 29). It has been identified with 
the great sepulchral monument at Murghab, 
NE. of Persepolis. [See p. 265, b.] 

Pasargadae (Iacapyddau), the most noble of 
the three chief tribes of the ancient Persians, 
the other two being the Maraphii and Maspii. 
The royal house of the Achaemenidae were of 
the race of the Pasargadae (Hdt. i. 125; Ptol. 
vi. 8,12). They had their residence chiefly in 
and about the city of PASARGADA. 

Pasias, a Greek painter, belonging to the 
Sicyonian school (Plin. xxxy. 145). 

Pasion (Macfwy), a wealthy banker at Athens, 
was originally a slave of Antisthenes and 
Archestratus, who were also bankers. In their 
service he displayed great fidelity as well as 
aptitude for business, and: was manumitted as 
a reward (Dem. pro Phorm. p. 957). He after- 
wards set up a banking concern on his own 
account, by which, together with a shield manu- 
factory, he greatly enriched himself, while he 
continued all along to preserve his old character 
for integrity, and his credit stood high through- 
out Greece. He did not, however, escape an 
accusation of fraudulently keeping back some 
money which had been entrusted to him by a 
foreigner from the Kuxine. The plaintifi’s case 
is stated in an oration of Isocrates (rpame(itikds), 
still extant. Pasion did good service to Athens 
with his money on several occasions. He was 
rewarded with the freedom of the city, and was 
enrolled in the demus of Acharnae. He died at 
Athens in B.c. 870, after a lingering illness, 
accompanied with failure of sight. Towards 
the end of his life his affairs were administered 
toa great extent by his freedman Phormion, to 
whom he let his banking shop and shield manu- 
factory, and settled in his will that he should 
marry his widow Archippe, with a handsome 
dowry, and undertake the guardianship of his 
younger son Pasicles. His elder son, Apollo- 
dorus, grievously diminished his patrimony 
by extravagance and lawsuits. (Dem. pro 
Phorm. p. 958, c. Aphob. i. p. 816.) 

v Pasiphaé (Macipan), daughter of Helios (the 
Sun) and Perseis, and a sister of Circe and 
Aeétes, was the wife of Minos; by whom she 
became the mother of Androgeos, Catreus, 
Deucalion, Glaucus, Acalle, Xenodice, Ariadne, 
and Phaedra (Ap. Rh. iii. 999; Paus. v. 25, 9; 
Oy. Met. xv. 501). Hence Phaedra is called 
Pasiphaéia (Ov. Met. xv. 500). Respecting 
the passion of Pasiphaé for the bull, and the 
birth of the Minotaurus, see Minos. 

Pasitéles (MaciréAns). 1. A statuary, who 
flourished about B.c. 468, and was the teacher 
of Colotes, the contemporary of Phidias (Paus. 
i. 20, 2).—2. A sculptor of the highest distinc- 
tion, was a native of Magna Graecia, and ob- 
tained the Roman franchise with his country- 
men in B.c. 90. He worked at Rome from 
about 60 to 30. Among his most famous pupils 

‘were StrrHanus and Menelaus (Plin. xxxv. 
156). Pasiteles also wrote a treatise in five 
books upon celebrated works of sculpture and 
chasing. 

Pasithéa (TMac10¢a). 1. One of the CuariTEs, 
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or Graces, also called Aglaia (I. xiv. 268).— 
2. One of the Nererrps. 

Pasitigris (Maovriypys or Maciriypis : prob. 
Karoon), a considerable river of Asia, rising in 
the mountains E. of Mesobatene, on the con- 
fines of Media and Persis, and flowing first W. 
by N. to M. Zagros or Parachoathras ; then, 
breaking through this chain, it turns to the S., 
and flows through Susiana into the head of the 
Persian Gulf, after receiving the Eulaeus on ita 
W. side (Strab. p. 729). 

Passaron (Maccdpwy : near Dhramisius, SW. 
of Joannina), a town of Epirus in Molossia, 
and the ancient capital of the Molossian kings 
(Plut. Pyrrh. 5). It was destroyed by the 
Romans, together with seventy other towns of 
Epirus, after the conquest of Macedonia, B.c. 
168 (Liv. xly. 26-34). 

Passiénus Crispus. [Crispus.] 

Passiénus Paulus. [Pavuus.] 

Pataeci (Mdroixo:), Phoenician tutelary di- 
vinities whose dwarfish figures were attached 
to Phoenician ships, either at the prow or stern 
(Hdt. iii. 87; Hesych. and Suid. s.v.). 

Patala, Pataléne. [Parraua, ParTa.Eens. | 

Patara (rd Mdrapa : Marape’s : Patara, Ru.), 
a chief city of Lycia, was a flourishing seaport, 
on a promontory of the same name (7 Iardpwy 
apa), 60 stadia EK. of the mouth of the Xanthus 
(Strab. p. 666). It was early colonised by Do- 
rians from Crete, and became a chief seat of the 
worship ‘of Apollo, who had here a celebrated 
oracle, which uttered responses in the winter 
only, and from whose son Patarus the name of 
the city was mythically derived (Hdt. i. 182; 
Sery. ad Aen. iv. 148; Hor. Od. iii. 4, 64; Ov. 
Met. i. 515). It was restored and enlarged by 
Ptolemy Philadelphus, who called it Arsinoé, 
but it remained better known by its old name. 

Patavium (Patayinus: Padova or Padua), 
an ancient town of the Veneti in the N. of 
Italy on the Medoacus Minor, and on the road 
from Mutina to Altinum, was saidto have been 
founded by the Trojan Antenor (Strab. p. 212; 
Tac. Ann. xvi. 21; cf. Liv. i.1; Verg. Aen. i. 
247; Mel. ii. 4, 2). It became a flourishing and 
important town in early times, and was powerful 
enough in B.c. 802 to drive back the Spartan 
prince Cleonymus with great loss, when he at- 
tempted to plunder the surrounding country 
(Liy. x. 2). Under the Romans Patavium was 
the most important city in the N. of Italy, and 
by its commerce and manufactures (of which 
its woollen stuffs were the most celebrated) it 
attained great opulence. According to Strabo 
it possessed 500 citizens whose fortune entitled 
them to the equestrian rank. It was plundered 
by Attila; and, in consequence of a revolt of 
its citizens, it was subsequently destroyed by 
Agilolf, king of the Lombards, and razed to the 
ground; hence the modern town contains few 
remains of antiquity—Patavium was the birth- 
place of the historian Livy.—In its neighbour- 
hood were the Aquae Patavinae, also called 
Aponi Fons, respecting which see p. 92, b. 

Patercilus, C. Velleius, a Roman historian, 
was probably born about B.c. 19, and was 
descended from a distinguished Campanian 
family. He adopted the profession of arms, 
and, soon after he had entered the army, he 
accompanied C. Caesar in his expedition to the 
East, and was present with the latter at his 
interview with the Parthian king, in a.p. 2. 
Two years afterwards, a.p. 4, he served under 
Tiberius in Germany, succeeding his father in 
the rank of Praefectus Equitum, having pre- 
viously filled in succession the offices of tribune 
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of the soldiers and tribune of the camp. For 
the next eight years Paterculus served under 
Tiberius, either as praefectus or legatus, in the 
various campaigns of the latter in Germany, 
Pannonia, and Dalmatia, and, by his activity 
and ability, gained the favour of the future 
emperor. His name, with the praenomen C., 
occurs as ‘legatus Augusti legionis III. Au- 
gustae’ on an African milestone (C. I. DZ. viii. 
10311). He was quaestor a.D. 7, but he con- 
tinued to serve as legatus under Tiberius. He 
accompanied his commander on his return to 
Rome in 12, and took a prominent part in the 
triumphal procession of Tiberius, along with 
his brother, Magius Celer. The two brothers 
were practors in 15. (Vell. Pat. ii. 101, 104, 
111, 118, 114, 121, 124.) Paterculus was alive 
in 30, as he drew up his history in that year for 
the use of M. Vinicius, who was then consul ; 
and it is conjectured, with much probability, 
that he perished in the following year (81), 
along with the other friends of Sejanus. The 
favourable manner in which he had spoken in 
his history of this minister would be sufficient 
to involve him in his ruin. The work of Pater- 
culus, which has come down to us, is a brief 
historical compendium in two books, and bears 
the title OC. Velleit Paterculi Historiae Ro- 
manae ad M. Vinictum Cos. Libri II. The 
beginning of the work is wanting, and there is 
also a portion lost after the eighth chapter of 
the first book. The object of this compendium 
was to give a brief view of universal history, 
but more especially of the events connected 
with Rome, the history of which occupies the 
main portion of the book. It begins with the 
colonisation of Magna Graecia, and brings the 
history of Rome to the end of the Punic wars 
in the first book; but as he nears his own times 
he grows more diffuse. His authorities seem 
to be Cato’s Origines, the Annals of Hortensius, 
Atticus, Nepos, Trogus, Sallust, and Livy, from 
whom, however, he often dissents. He does not 
attempt to give a consecutive account of all the 
events of history ; he seizes only upon a few of 
the more prominent facts, which he describes 
at length. He is generally trustworthy in his 
account of isolated facts, but lacks judgment, 
and is an annalist rather than a bistorian. 
His work is valuable for confirmatory evidence, 
and particularly for its account of the Greek 
colonies in Italy. The worst feature is his 
wholesale and indiscriminate praise of Tiberius, 
which makes his court history of no authority. 
His style has not literary finish, and is often 
too ornate and pretentious, reflecting partly 
haste, partly some tendency to affectation. 
Only one manuscript of Paterculus has come 
down to us; and the text is in a very corrupt 
state.—Editions by Orelli, Lips. 1835; Kvritz, 
1840; Halm, 1876. 

Paternus, Tarrunténus, a jurist, is probably 
the same person who was praefectus praetorio 
under Commodus, and was put to death by the 
emperor on a charge of treason. He was the 
author of a work in four books, entitled De Re 
Militari or Militariwm, from which there are 
two excerpts in the Digest. (Lamprid. Comm. 
4; Veget. H. M. i. 8.) 

Patmos (Mdrpos: Patmo), one of the islands 
called Sporades, in the Icarian Sea, at about 
equal distances S. of Samos, and W. of the 
Prom. Posidium on the coast of Caria, cele- 
brated as the place to which the Apostle John 
was banished, and in which he wrote the Apo- 
calypse. The natives still affect to show the 
cave where St. John saw the apocalyptic visions 
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(17> omhdaoy ris dmoradd pews). On the BH. 
side of the island was a city with a harbour. 
(Strab. p. 488; Plin. iv. 69.) 

Patrae (ldrpa:, Warpées Herod. : Marpeds : 
Patras), one of the twelve cities of Achaia, was 
situated W. of Rhium, near the opening of the 
Corinthian gulf. It is said to have been origi- 
nally called Aroe (Apéy), and to have been 
founded by the autochthon Eumelus ; and after 
the expulsion of the Ionians to have been taken 
possession of by Patreus, from whom it derived 
its name. (Hdt. i. 145; Strab. pp. 337, 386; 
Paus. vii. 18, 2.) The town is rarely mentioned 
in early Greek history, and was chiefly of im- 
portance as the place from which the Pelopon- 
nesians directed their attacks against the 
opposite coast of Aetolia. It was the only 
Achaean city which took the side of Athens 
(Thue. vy. 52; Plut. Alc. 15). Patrae was one 
of the four towns which took the leading part in 
founding the second Achaean League. In con- 
sequence of assisting the Aetolians against the 
Gauls in B.c. 279, Patrae became so weakened 
that most of the inhabitants deserted the town 
and took up their abodes in the neighbouring 
villages (Pol. v. 2, 8, 28; Paus. vii. 18, 6). 
Under the Romans it continued to be an in- 
significant place till the time of Augustus, who 
rebuilt the town after the battle of Actium, 
again collected its inhabitants, and added to 
them those of Rhypae (Paus. vii. 18, 7; Plin. 
iv. 11). Augustus further gave Patrae dominion 
over the neighbouring towns, and even over 
Locris, and also bestowed upon it the privileges 


‘of a Roman colony: hence we find it called 


Colonia Augusta Aroe Patrensis (OC. I. L. iii. 
498). Strabo describes Patrae in his time as a 
flourishing and populous town with a good 
harbour; and it was a common landing-place 
for persons sailing from Italy to Greece. Pau- 
sanias (vii. 21, 14) mentions its trade in cotton 
stuffs, and also its worship of Aphrodite; both 
may perhaps be remains of an old Phoenician 
admixture in the population. He also says that 
the women were twice as numerous as the men. 
The modern Patras is still an important place, 
but, contains few remains of antiquity. 

Patrocles (MarporAjs), a Macedonian general 
in the service of Seleucus I. and Antiochus L., 
kings of Syria. Patrocles held, both under 
Seleucus and Antiochus, an important govern- 
ment over some of the E. provinces of the 
Syrian empire. During the period of his hold- 
ing this position, he collected accurate geo- 
graphical information, which he afterwards 
published to the world; but though he is fre- 
quently cited by Strabo, who placed the utmost 
reliance on his accuracy, neither the title nor 
exact subject of his work is mentioned. It 
seems clear, however, that it included a general 
account of India, as well as of the countries on 
the banks of the Oxus and the Caspian Sea. 
Patrocles regarded the Caspian Sea as a gulf 
or inlet of the ocean, and maintained the possi- 
bility of sailing thither by sea from the Indian 
Ocean. (Diod. xix. 100; Plut. Demetr. 473 
Strab. pp. 68, 74, 508, 689.) 

Patrocli Instila (MarpdéxrAov vioos: Gadaro- 
nest or Gaidronist), an island off the coast of 
Attica, near Senium (Paus.i.1; Strab. p. 898). 

Patroclus ([IdrpoxAos or TarpoxAjs), the 
friend of Achilles, was son of Menoetius of 
Opus, and grandson of Actor and Aegina, 
whence he is called Actorides (Il. xi. 608; 
Oy. Her. i. 17, Met. xiii. 273), Aeacus, the 
grandfather of Achilles, was a brother of Menoe- 
tius, so that Achilles and Patroclus were kins- 
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men as well as friends (ZU. xvi.14). While still 
a boy Patroclus involuntarily slew Clysonymus, 
son of Amphidamas. In consequence of this 
accident he was taken by his father to Peleus 
af Phthia, where he was educated together 
with Achilles. (IU. xxiii. 85; Apollod. iii. 13, 8; 
Ov. Pont. i. 8, 73.) He is said to have taken 
part in the expedition against Troy on account 
of his attachment to Achilles. He fought 
bravely against the Trojans, until his friend 
‘withdrew from the scene of action, when Pa- 
troclus followed his example. But when the 
Greeks were hard pressed, he begged Achilles 
to allow him to put on his armour, and with his 
men to hasten to the assistance of the Greeks. 
Achilles granted the request, and Patroclus 
succeeded in driving back the Trojans and ex- 
tinguishing the fire which was raging among 
the ships. He slew many enemies, and thrice 
made an assault upon the walls of Troy; but 
on asudden he was struck by Apollo, and be- 
came senseless. In this state Huphorbus ran 
him through with his lance from behind, and 
Hector gave him the last and fatal blow (ZU. 
xvi.). Hector also took possession of his armour. 
A long struggle now ensued between the Greeks 
and Trojans for the body of Patroclus; but the 
former obtained possession of it, and brought it 
to Achilles, who vowed to avenge the death of 
his friend. Thetis protected the body with 
ambrosia against decomposition, until Achilles 
could burn it with funeral sacrifices (ZU. xix. 38). 
His ashes were collected in a golden urn which 
Dionysus had once given to Thetis, and were 
deposited under a mound, where the remains 
of Achilles were afterwards buried. Funeral 
games were celebrated in his honour (Jl. xxiii.; 
Od. xxiv. 74; Tzetz. ad Lyc. 273). Achilles 
and Patroclus met again in the lower world; 
or, according to the tradition given by Pau- 
sanias, they continued after their death to live 
together in the island of Leuce (Od. xxiv. 15; 
Paus. iii. 19, 11). 

Patron, an Epicurean philosopher, lived for 
some time in Rome, where he became acquainted 
with Cicero and others. From Rome he re- 


_ moved to Athens, and there succeeded Phaedrus 


as president of the Epicurean school, B.c. 52. 
(Cie. ad Fam. xiii. 1, ad Att. v. 11, 19.) 
Pattala. [ParraLEne. | 
Pattaléne or Pataléne (MartaAnvh, Mara- 


Anvn: Lower Scinde), the name of the great 
delta formed by the two principal arms by 


which the Indus falls into the sea (Strab. pp. 
691, 701; Ptol. vii. 1, 55; Plin. vi. 80). At the 
apex of the delta stood the city Pattala or 
Patala (prob. Brahmanabad). 

Patulcius. [Janus.] 

Patimus (Idrovuypos: O. T. Pithom: the 
Egyptian Pa-Thmu), on the EH. margin of the 
Egyptian Delta, between Bubastes and Succoth, 
but nearer the latter and not far from the com- 
mencement of Necho’s canal from the Nile to 
the Red Sea. It was built by the Israelites 
during their captivity (Exod. i. 11), and either 
for that reason, or because it stood on the edge 
of the desert, is called by Herodotus (ii.158) 


Paulina or Paullina. 1. Lollia. [Loxnza.] 
—2. Pompeia, wife of Seneca the philosopher, 
and probably the daughter of Pompeius Paul- 
inus, who commanded in Germany in the reign 
of Nero. When her husband was condemned to 
death, she opened her veins, wishing to die with 
him. After the blood had flowed some time, 
Nero commanded her veins to be bound up ; she 
lived a few years longer, but with a paleness 
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which testified how near she had been to death, 
(Tac. Ann. xy. 68, 64; cf. Dio Cass. lxi. 10, 
Lxii. 25.) 

Paulinus. 1. Pompeius, commanded in 
Germany along with L. Antistius Vetus in 4.p, 
58, and completed the dam to restrain the 
inundations of the Rhine which Drusus had 
commenced 68 years before. Seneca dedicated 
to him his treatise De Brevitate Vitae; and 
the Pompeia Paulina whom the philosopher 
married was probably the daughter of this 
Paulinus. (Tac. Ann. xiii. 58, xv. 18; Sen. 
Brev. Vit. 18.)\—2, C, Suetonius, propraetor in 
Mauretania in the reign of the emperor Claudius, 
A.D. 42, when he conquered the Moors who had 
revolted, and advanced as far as Mt. Atlas (Dio 
Cass. lx. 9), He had the command of Britain 
in the reign of Nero, from 59 to 62. For the 
first two years all his undertakings were suc- 
cessful; but during his absence on an expedition 
against the island of Mona (Anglesey), the 
Britons rose in rebellion (61). They at first 
met with great success, but were conquered by 
Suetonius on his return from Mona. [Bov- 
picca.] In 66 he was consul; and in 68 he 
was one of Otho’s generals in the war against 
Vitellius. It was against his advice that 
Otho fought the battle at Bedriacum. He 
was pardoned by Vitellius after Otho’s death, 
by a plea which did not redound to his honour. 
(Lac. Hist. i. 87, 90, ii. 23-41, 44, 60.) 

Paullus or Paulus, 2 Roman cognomen in 
many gentes, but best known as the name of a 
family of the Aemilia gens. The name was 
originally written with a double /, but subse- 
quently with only one J. { 

Paulus (IavAos), Greek writers. 1. Aegi- 
néta, a celebrated medical writer, .of whose 
personal history nothing is known except that 
he was born in Aegina, and that he travelled a 
good deal, visiting, among other places, Alexan- 
dria. He probably lived in the latter half of 
the seventh century after Christ. He wrote 
several works in Greek, of which the principal 
one is still extant, with no exact title, but com- 
monly called De Re Medica Libri Septem. 
This work is chiefly a compilation from former 
writers. Edited by Brian, Paris, 1855. There 
is an excellent English translation by Adams, 
London, 1834, seq.—2. Of Alexandria, wrote 
in A.D. 278, an Introduction to Astrology 
(Eicaywyn eis thy amoreAcopatiKhy), which has 
come down to us: edited by Schatus or Schato, 
Wittenberg, 1586.—3, Of Samosata, bishop of 
Antioch, about A.D. 260. [Dict. of Christian 
Biogr.j—4. Silentiarius, so called because he 
was one of the silentiarii (ushers who kept 
order in the palace) under the emperor Jus- 
tinian. He wrote various poems, of which the 
following are extant:—(1) A Description of 
the Church of St. Sophia (“Exppacts Tov vaov 
Tis aylas Yodias), consisting partly of iambics, 
partly of hexameters. This poem gives a descrip- 
tion of the magnificent building which forms 
its subject, and was recited by its author at 
the second dedication of the church (A.D. 562), 
after the restoration of the dome, which had 
fallen in. Edited by Graefe, Lips. 1822, and 
by Bekker, Bonn, 1837, in the Bonn edition of 
the Byzantine historians. (2) A Deseription 
of the Pulpit (“Exdpacts rod &uBwvos), and 
printed with it a supplement to the former 
poem. (8) Hpigrams, eighty-three in all, 
given in the Anthologia. 

Paulus, Aemilius. 1. M., consul z.c. 302, 
and magister equitum to the dictator Q. Fabius 
Maximus Rullianus, 801 (Liv. x. 1).—2. M,, 
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consul 255 with Ser. Fulvius Paetinus Nobilior, 
about the middle of the firss Punic war. See 
Nosrior, No. 1.—3. L., son of No. 2., consul 
219, when he conquered Demetrius of Pharos, 
and compelled him to fly for refuge to Philip, 
king of Macedonia (Pol. iii. 16,iv. 87; Appian, 
Iilyr. 8). He was consul a second time in 216 
with C. Terentius Varro. Lhis was the year of 
the memorable defeat at Cannae. [Hannipat.] 
The battle was fought against the advice of 
Paulus; and he was one of the many distin- 
guished Romans who perished in the en- 
gagement, refusing to fly from the field when 
a tribune of his soldiers offered him his horse. 
Hence we find in Horace (Od. i. 12): ‘ani- 
maeque magnae prodigum Paulum superante 
Poeno’ (Livy. xxii. 85-49; Pol. iii. 107-116). 
Paulus was a staunch adherent of the aristo- 
cracy, and was raised to the consulship by the 
latter party to counterbalance the influence of 
the plebeian Terentius Varro—4. L., after- 


wards surnamed Macrponicus, son of No. 3, | 
was born about 280 or 229, since at the time of | 
his second consulship, 168, he was upwards of | 
He was one of the best | 


sixty years of age. 
specimens of the Roman nobles. He would 
not condescend to flatter the people for the 
offices of the state, maintained with strictness 
severe discipline in the army, was deeply 
skilled in the law of the augurs, to whose col- 
lege he belonged, and maintained throughout 
life a pure and unspotted character. He was 
elected curule aedile 192; was praetor 191, and 
obtained Further Spain as his province, where 
he carried on war with the Lusitani; and was 
consul 181, when he conquered the Ingauni, a 
Ligurian people. For the next thirteen years 
he lived quietly at Rome, devoting most of his 
time to the education of his children. He was 
consul a second time in 168, and brought the 
war against Perseus to a conclusion by the 
defeat of the Macedonian monarch near Pydna, 
on the 22nd of June. Perseus shortly after- 
wards surrendered himself to Paulus. [Pmr- 
sEus.] Paulus remained in Macedonia during 
the greater part of the following year as pro- 
consul, and arranged the affairs of Macedonia, 
in conjunction with ten Roman commissioners, 
whom the senate had despatched for the pur- 
pose. Before leaving Greece, he marched into 
Epirus, where, in accordance with a cruel com- 
mand of the senate, he gave to his soldiers seventy 
towns to be pillaged, because they had been in 
alliance with Perseus. The triumph of Paulus, 
which was celebrated at the end of November, 
167, was the most splendid that Rome had yet 
seen. It lasted three days. Before the 
triumphal car of Aemilius walked the’ captive 
monarch of Macedonia and his children, and 
behind it were two sons of Aemilius, Q. Fabius 
Maximus and P. Scipio Africanus the younger, 
both of whom had been adopted into other 
families. But the glory of the conqueror was 
clouded by family misfortune. At this very 
time he lost his two younger sons: one, twelve 
years of age, died only five days before his 
triumph, and the other, fourteen years of age, 
only three days after his triumph. The loss 
was all the severer, since he had no son left to 
carry his name down to posterity. In 164 
Paulus was censor with Q. Marcius Philippus, 
and died in 160, after a long and tedious illness. 
The fortune he left behind him was so small as 
scarcely to be sufficient to pay his wife’s dowry. 
The Adelphi of Terence was brought out at 
the funeral games exhibited in his honour. 
Aemilius Paulus was married twice. By his 
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first wife, Papiria, the daughter of C. Papirius 
Maso, consul 231, he had four children, two 
sons, one of whom was adopted by Fabius 
Maximus and the other by P. Scipio, and two 
daughters, one of whom was married to Q. 
Aelius Tubero, and the other to M. Cato, son 
of Cato the censor. He afterwards divorced 
Papiria; and by his second wife, whose name 
is not mentioned, he had two sons, whose death 
has been mentioned above, and a daughter, 
who was a child at the time that her father was 
elected to his second consulship. (Plut. Life of 
Aem. Paul.; Pol. xxix.-xxxii.; Livy. xliv. 17- 
xlvi. 41.) 

Paulus Diaconus (Paul Warnifrid), a Lom- 
bard by birth, deacon of the church of Aquileia. 
Some time after the conquest of the Lombards 
by Charles the Great, a.D. 774, he became a 
monk at Mte. Cassino. Besides ecclesiastical 
works, he wrote (1) a History of the Lombards 


| which, though uncritical in its acceptance of 


strange legends, is of considerable value; (2) a 
Roman history mostly from Eutropius; (3) an 
abridgment of the glossary which Frstus made 
as an epitome of Verrius Flaccus. Since a 


| great part of Festus is lost, this work of Paulus 


is of great value, and is edited by K. O. Miiller, 
1880, together with the text of Festus. [See p. 
342, af 

Paulus, Jilius. 1. One of the most distin- 
guished of the Roman jurists, has been sup- 
posed, without any good reason, to be of Greek 
origin. He was in the auditorium of Papinian, 
and consequently was acting as a jurist in the 
reign of Septimius Severus. He was exiled by 
Elagabalus, but he was recalled by Alexander 
Severus when the latter became emperor, and 
was made a member of his consilium. Paulus 
also held the office of praefectus praetorio: he 
survived his contemporary Ulpian. Paulus 
was perhaps the most fertile of all the Roman 
law writers, and there is more excerpted from 
him in the Digest than from any other jurist, 
except Ulpian. Upwards of seventy separate 
works by Paulus are quoted in the Digest. Of 
fhese his greatest work was Ad Hdictum, in 
eighty books (Dict. of Antigq. art. Pandectae). 
—2, A poet in the reign of Hadrian (Gell. v. 4, 
xvi. 10, xix. 7). 

Paulus, Passiénus, a contemporary and 
friend of the younger Pliny, was a distinguished 
Roman eques, and was celebrated for, his 
elegiac and lyric poems. He belonged to the 
same municipium (Mevania in Umbria) as Pro- 
pertius, whom he numbered among his ances- 
tors. (Plin. Hp. vi. 15, vii. 6, ix. 22.) 

Pausanias (Mavoavias). 1. A Spartan of the 
Agid branch of the royal family, the son of 
Cleombrotus and nephew of Leonidas. Several 
writers incorrectly call him king, but he only sue- 
ceeded his father Cleombrotus in the guardian- 
ship of his cousin Plistarchus, the son of Leo- 
nidas, for whom he exercised the functions of 
royalty from B.c. 479 to the period of his death. 
(Hdt. ix. 10; Thuc. i. 94, 182.) In 479 when the 
Athenians called upon the Lacedaemonians for 
aid against the Persians, the Spartans sent a 
body of 5000 Spartans, each attended by seven 
Helots, under the command of Pausanias. At 
the Isthmus Pausanias was joined by the other 
Peloponnesian allies, and at Eleusis by the 
Athenians, and forthwith took the command of 
the combined forces, the other Greek generals 
forming a sort of council of war. The allied 
forces amounted to nearly 110,000 men. Near 
Plataeae in Boeotia, Pausanias defeated the 
Persian army under the command of Mardo- 
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nius. This decisive victory secured the inde- 
pendence of Greece. Pausanias received as his 
reward a tenth of the Persian spoils. (Hdt. ix. 
10-85; Diod. xi. 29-83.) In 477 the confederate 
Greeks sent out a fleet under the command of 
Pausanias, to follow up their success by driving 
the Persians completely out of Europe and the 
islands. Cyprus was first attacked, and the 
greater part of it subdued. From Cyprus Pau- 
sanias sailed to Byzantium, and captured the 
city (Thue. i. 94). The capture of this city 
afforded Pausanias an opportunity for the 
execution of the design which he had appa- 
rently formed even before leaving Greece. 
Already he had shown his arrogant spirit in 
putting his own name as the author of the 
victory at Plataeae on the tripod dedicated at 
Delphi (Thue. i. 182). Dazzled by his success 
and reputation, his station as a Spartan citizen 
had become too restricted for his ambition. His 
position as regent was one which must terminate 
when the king became of age. He therefore 
aimed at becoming tyrant over the whole of 
Greece, with the assistance of the Persian king. 
(Hat. v.82; Thuc.i.128.) Among the prisoners 
taken at Byzantium were some Persians con- 
nected with the royalfamily. These he sent to 
the king, with a letter, in which he offered to 
bring Sparta and the rest of Greece under his 
power, and proposed to marry his daughter. His 
offers were gladly accepted, and whatever amount 
of troops and money he required for accomplish- 
ing his designs was promised. Pausanias now 
set no bounds to his arrogant and domineering 
temper. The allies were so disgusted by his 
conduct that they all, except the Pelopon- 
nesians and Aeginetans, voluntarily offered to 
transfer to the Athenians that pre-eminence of 
rank which Sparta~had hitherto enjoyed. In 
this way the Athenian confederacy first took its 
rise. Reports of the conduct and designs of 
Pausanias reached Sparta, and he was recalled 
and put upon his trial: but the evidence re- 
specting his meditated treachery was not yet 
thought sufficiently strong. Shortly afterwards 
he returned to Byzantium, without the orders 
of the ephors, and renewed his treasonable 
intrigues. He was again recalled to Sparta, was 
again put on his trial, and again acquitted. But 
even after this second escape he still continued 
to carry on his intrigues with Persia. Atlength 
aman who was charged with a letter to Persia, 
having his suspicions awakened by noticing that 
none of those sent previously on similar errands 
had returned, counterfeited the seal of Pau- 
sanias and opened the letter,in which he found 
directions for his own death. He carried the 
letter to the ephors, who prepared to arrest 
Pausanias; but he took refuge in the temple of 
Athene Chalcioecus. The ephors stripped off 
the roof of the temple and built up the door: 
the aged mother of Pausanias is said to have 
been among the first who laid a stone for this 
purpose. When he was on the point of expiring, 
the ephors took him out lest his death should 
pollute the sanctuary. He died as soon as he 
got outside, B.c. 469. He left three sons behind 
him, Plistoanax (afterwards king), Cleomenes 
and Aristocles. (Thue. i. 94-184; Diod. xi. 44; 
Nepos, Pausanias.)—2. Son of Plistoanax, and 
grandson of the preceding, was king of Sparta 
from B.c. 408 to 894. In 408 he was sent with 
an army into Attica, and favoured the cause of 
Thrasybulus and the Athenian exiles, in order 
to counteract the tyrannical plans of Lysander, 
and restore peace to Athens. (Xen. Hell. ii. 4, 
88; Plut. Lys. 21; Arist. °A@. mod. 38.) He 
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had with him Spartan commissioners, whose 
numbers are variously stated by Xenophon and 
Aristotle as ten or fifteen. In 395 Pausanias 
was sent with an army against the Thebans; 
but in consequence of the death of Lysander, 
who was slain under the walls of Haliartus, on 
the day before Pausanias reached the spot, the 
king agreed to withdraw his forces from Boeotia. 
On his return to Sparta he was impeached, and 
seeing that a fair trial was not to be hoped for, 
went into voluntary exile, and was condemned 
to death. He was living in Tegea in 885, when 
Mantinea was besieged by his son Agesipolis, 
who succeeded him on the throne. (Xen. Hell. 
iil. 5, 17-25, v. 2, 83-6.)—8. King of Macedonia, 
the son and successor of Aeropus. He was 
assassinated in the year of his accession by 
Amyntas II., 394. (Diod. xiv. 84.)—4. A pre- 
tender to the throne of Macedonia, made his 
appearance in 367, after Alexander II. had been 
assassinated by Ptolemaeus. Eurydice, the 
mother of Alexander, sent to request the aid of 
the Athenian general, Iphicrates, who expelled 
Pausanias from the kingdom (Nep. Iphicr. 3).— 
5, A Macedonian youth of distinguished family, 
from the province of Orestis. Having been 
shamefully treated by Attalus, he complained 
of the outrage to Philip; but as Philip took no 
notice of his complaints, he directed his venge- 
ance against the king himself. He shortly 
afterwards murdered Philip at the festival held 
at Aegae, 336, but was slain on the spot by some 
officers of the king’s guard. Suspicion rested 
on Olympias and Alexander of having been 
privy to the deed ; but with regard to Alexander 
at any rate the suspicion is’ probably’ totally 
unfounded. There was a story that Pausanias, 
while meditating revenge, having asked the 
sophist Hermocrates which was the shortest 
way to fame, the latter replied, that it was by 
killing the man who had performed the greatest 
achievements. (Diod. xvi. 93; Justin, ix. 63 
Plut. Alex. 9.)—6, The traveller and geographer, 
was perhaps a native of Lydia. He lived under 
Antoninus Pius and M. Aurelius, and wrote his 
celebrated work in the reign of the latter em- 
peror. This work, entitled ‘EAAdSdos Mepihynots, 
a Periegesis (or Itinerary) of Greece, is in ten 
books, and contains a description of Attica and 
Megaris (i.), Corinthia, Sicyonia, Phliasia, and 
Argolis (ii.), Laconica (iii.), Messenia (iv.), Elis 
(v vi.), Achaea (vii.), Arcadia, (viii.), Boeotia (ix.), 
Phocis (x.). “The work shows that Pausanias 
visited most of the places in these divisions of 
Greece, a fact which is clearly demonstrated by 
the minuteness and particularity of his descrip- 
tion. The work is an Itinerary, and has no 
merits either of style or composition. Pausa- 
nias gives no general description of a country 
or even of a place, but he describes the things 
as he comes tothem. He is above all things an 
antiquarian, and dwells with most pleasure on 
objects of antiquity and works of art, such as 
buildings, temples, statues, and pictures. He 
also mentions mountains, rivers, and fountains, 
and the mythological stories connected with 
them, which, indeed, are his chief inducements 
to speak of them. He records all the traditions 
he hears simply, with little sifting or criticism. 
Hence his work, of very great value for the 
study of Greek art, is no less indispensable for 
the history of Greek religion and folk-lore. 
With the exception of Herodotus, there is no 
writer of antiquity who has comprehended so 
many valuable facts in a small volume.—Edi- 
tions are by Siebelis, Lips. 1822-1898, 5 vols. 
8yo, and hy Schubart and Walz, Lips. 1888-40, 
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8 vols. 8vo, revised 1881; translation of that 
part which refers to Athens, with an excellent 
commentary, by Harrison and Verrall, 1890. 

Pausias (Mavolas), one of the most distin- 
guished Greek painters, was a contemporary of 
Aristides, Melanthius, and_Apelles (about: B.c. 
860-830), and a disciple of Pamphilus. He had 
previously been instructed by his father Brietes, 
who lived at Sicyon, where also Pausias passed 
his life. The department of the art which 
Pausias most practised was painting in en- 
caustic with the cestrwm. His favourite 
subjects were small panel-pictures, chiefly of 
boys. One of his most celebrated pictures was 
the portrait of Glycera, a flower-girl of his 
native city, of whom he was enamoured when a 
young man. Most of his paintings were prob- 
ably transported to Rome with the other trea- 
sures of Sicyonian art, in the aedileship of 
Scaurus, when the state of Sicyon was com- 
pelled to sell all the pictures which were public 
property, in order to pay its debts. (Plin. xxxy. 
123-128; Paus. ii, 27, 3.) 

Pausilypus Mons (Postlipo), the western 
part of the ridge behind Naples, which formed 
a barrier between Neapolis and Puteoli. To 
facilitate the communication with Puteoli and 
Baiae the ridge was pierced by a tunnel called 
Crypta Neapolitana (Sen. Hp. 57), now Grotta 
di Posilipo, 2244 feet long, twenty-one broad, 
and in some places seventy feet high. Its con- 
struction is assigned to M. Cocceius Nerva, the 
superintendent of aqueducts under Tiberius 
(Strab. p. 245; Nerva, p. 596,b). The name of 
the hill (MavotAvroy =‘ grief-assuaging ’) was de- 
rived from a villa so called which Vedius Pollio 
possessed in the neighbourhood and which he 
bequeathed to Augustus. (Dio Cass. liv. 23; 
Plin. ix. 167.) Its ruins are probably those now 
_ seen on Capo di Posilipo. On the hills above 
the E. entrance of the tunnel there is a tomb 
which tradition declares to be the tomb of 
Virgil. [Vereiutivs.] 

Pauson (Iavcwyv), a Greek painter, who ap- 
pears from the description of Aristotle (Poét. 
2, § 2) to have lived somewhat earlier than the 
time of this philosopher. The statement of the 
scholiast that he is the Pauson mentioned by 
Aristophanes (Ach. 854, Plut. 602) does not 
seem very probable. 

Paustilae (Pausulanus: Monte dell’ Olmo), 
a town in the interior of Picenum between 
Urbs Salvia and Auximum, on the river Cluen- 
tus (Plin. iii. 111). 

- Pax. [Inene. 

Pax Jilia or Pax Augusta (Beja), a Roman 
colony in Lusitania, and the seat of a Conventus 
juridicus (Ptol. ii. 5, 5; Plin. iv. 117). 

Paxi (Pazo and Antipazo), the name of two 
small islands off the W. coast of Greece, 
between Corcyra and Leucas (Pol. ii. 10). 

-Pédaeum or Pedaeus (Mfdaiov), a town of 
the Troad (I7. xiii. 172). 

Pédalium (Mnddriov), 1. (C. Greco), a pro- 
montory of Caria, on the W. side of the Sinus 
Glaucus, called also Artemisium front a temple 
of Artemis upon it (Mel. i. 16; Plin. v. 103; 
Strab. p. 651).—2. (Capo della Grega), a pro- 
montory on the KH. side of Cyprus. 

Pédasa (jdaca: Undacevs), a very ancient 
city of Caria, was originally a chief abode of the 
Leleges. Alexander assigned it to Halicar- 
nassus. At the time of the Roman empire it 
had entirely vanished, though its name was pre- 
served in that of the district around its site— 
namely, Pedasis (Mydacls). (Hdt. vy. 121, vi. 
20;.Plin. vy. 107; Strab. p. 651.) Its site was 
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probably a little ENE. of Theangela, some 
distance E. of Halicarnassus. 

Pediaeus (Mediaios: Pidias), a river of Cyprus 
which flows into the sea near Salamis. 

Pédasus (IIfdacos), a town of Mysia on the 
Satniois, mentioned by Homer. It was de- 
stroyed by the time of Strabo, who says that it 
was a settlement of the Leleges on M. Ida. (II. 
vi. 35, xx. 92, xxi. 87; Strab. pp. 584, 605.) 

Pédianus, Asconius. [Ascontus.] 

Pedius. 1. Q., the great-nephew of the 
dictator C. Julius Caesar, being the grandson of 
Julia, Caesar’s eldest sister (Suet. Jul. 83). He 
served under Caesar in Gaul as his legatus, 
B.C. 57 (Caes. B. G. ii. 1). In 55 he was a 
candidate for the curule aedileship with Cn. 
Plancius and others, but he lost his election 
(Cic. pro Planc. 7, 22). In the Civil war he 
fought on Caesar’s side. He was praetor in 48, 
and in that year he defeated and slew Milo in 
the neighbourhood of Thurii. In 45, he served 
against the Pompeian party in Spain. In 
Caesar’s will Pedius was named one of his heirs 
along with his two other great-nephews, C. Octa- 
vius and L. Pinarius, Octavius obtaining three- 
fourths of the property, and the remaining one- 
fourth being divided between Pinarius and 
Pedius :the latter resigned his share of the 
inheritance to Octavius. After the fall of the 
consuls, Hirtius and Pansa, at the battle of 
Mutina in April, 43, Octavius marched upon 
Rome at the head of an army, and in the month 
of August he was elected consul along with 
Pedius. The latter forthwith proposed a law, 
known by the name of the Lex Pedia, by 
which all the murderers of Julius Caesar were 
punished with agquae. et ignis interdictio 
Pedius was left in charge of the city, while 
Octavius marched into the’N. of Italy. He 
died towards the end of the year shortly after the 
news of the proscription had reached Rome. 
(Caes. B. C. iti. 22; App. B. C. iii. 94, iv. 63 
Cie. ad Att. ix. 11). Sextus, a Roman 
jurist, frequently cited by Paulus and Ulpian, 
lived before the time of Hadrian. 

Pednélissus (MedynAioods: Ru. near Sy7t), 
a city in the interior of Pisidia, on the Eury- 
medon. It formed an independent state, but was 
almost constantly at war with Selge. (Strab. 
pp. 570,667; Pol. v. 72.) 

Pédo Albinovanus, [ALBINOVANUS.] 

Peducaeus, Sex. 1. Propraetor in Sicily, 
B.C. 76 and 75, in the latter of which years 
Cicero served under him as quaestor (Cic. Verr, 
li. 64, iii. 98).—2. Son of the preceding, and an 
intimate friend of Atticus and Cicero. In the 
Civil war Peducaeus sided with Caesar, by 
whom he was appointed in 48 to the govern- 
ment of Sardinia. In 89, he was propraetor 
in Spain. (Cic. ad Att. vii. 14, ix. 10, xiii. 1, 
xvi. 11; App. B. C. ii. 48, v. 54.) 

Pedum (Pedanus: Gallicano), an ancient 
town of Latium on the Via Labicana, which 
fell into decay soon after the Latin war (Liv. ii. 
89, vil. 12, viii. 12-14; Dionys. 61). 

Pegae or Pagae (Inyat: Psatho), a town of 
Megaris on the Corinthian gulf (Strab. p. 884; 
Thue. i. 103, 114). 

Pégasis (Mnyacts), i.e. sprung from Pegasus, 
was applied to the fountain Hippocrene, which 
was called forth by the hoof of Pegasus. (Ov. 
Trist. iii. 7, 15). The Muses are also called 
Pegasides, because the fountain Hippocrene was 
sacred to them (Propert. iii. 1, 19). 

Pégasus (IIjyacos). 1. The winged horse, 
Foros origin is thus related. When Perseus 
struck off the head of Medusa, with whom 
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Poseidon had had intercourse, there sprang 
from her Chrysaor and the- horse Pegasus. 
According to Hesiod, Pegasus was so named 
because he was born near the sources (rnyal) of 
Oceanus: it is more likely to mean ‘the 
horse of springs or fountains’ [see below]. 
He ascended to the seat of the immortals, 
and afterwards lived in the palace of Zeus, 
for whom he carried thunder and lightning 
(Hes. Th. 281-286 ; Apollod. ii. 8, 4; Ov. Met. 
iy. 783). According to the story at Corinth, 
where Pegasus was particularly noted and 
was represented on the coins of the state (see 
p. 251), Pegasus in his flight after his birth 
rested at Acrocorinthus and drank at the well 
Pirene. Since, in order to kill the Chimaera, 
it was necessary for Bellerophon to obtain 
possession of Pegasus, the soothsayer Polyidus 
advised him to spend a night in the temple 
of Athene at Corinth. As Bellerophon was 
asleep in the temple, the goddess appeared to 
him in a dream, commanding him to sacrifice 
to Poseidon, and gave him a golden bridle. 
When he awoke he found the bridle, offered 
the sacrifice, and caught Pegasus while he 
was drinking at the well (Pind. Ol. xiii. 63-92). 
According to Pausanias, Athene herself tamed 
and bridled Pegasus, and surrendered him to 
Bellerophon (Paus. ii. 4, 1). After he had 
conquered the Chimaera, he endeavoured to 
rise up to heaven upon his winged horse, but fell 
down upon the earth. [BnuLERopHon.] Pe- 
'gasus, however, continued his flight to heaven.— 
The connexion of Pegasus with the Muses in 
Greek mythology was simply that he produced 
with his hoof the inspirmg fountain Hippo- 
crene, The story about this fountain runs as 
follows. When the Muses engaged in a contest 
with the daughters of Pierus on Mount Heli- 
con, all became darkness when the daughters of 
_Pierus began to sing; whereas during the song 
of the Muses, heaven, the sea, and all the 
rivers stood still to listen, and Helicon rose 
heavenward with delight, until Pegasus, by 
command of Poseidon, stopped its ascent by 
Kicking it with his hoof. From this kick there 
arose Hippocrene, the inspiring well of the 
Muses, on Mount Helicon, which, for this 
reason, Persius calls fons caballinus (Pers. 
Prol. 1; cf. Ov. Met. v. 256; Strab. p. 879; 
Paus. ix. 81,8; Ant. Lib. 9). In later myths 
Pegasus is described as the horse of Kos; and 
in the legends of the stars he is placed among 


Pegasus and Bellerophon at the fountain of Hippocrene. 
(From a relief in the Spada Palace.) 


them as the heavenly horse (Tzetz. ad Lyc. 
17; Ov. Fast. iii. 457; Hyg. Astr. ii. 18). The 
myths of Pegasus are explained by many 
modern writers as originating from ideas of the 
thundercloud, the clouds being supposed to be 
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connected with Poseidon [see p. 162, b], and so 
far this agrees with the idea of Hesiod, who 
makes him the thunder-bringing horse of Zeus; 
but itis possible that the true origin may have 
been simpler. Poseidon was specially wor- 
shipped in Thessaly as the god of horses and also 
as the god who (as water-god) caused springs 
to break forth on the earth. It is far from 
unlikely that the first beginning of the myth 
may have been the hoof-marks of Thessa- 
lian horses trampling round a sacred spring of 
Poseidon, and that the story may have travelled 
with the Dorians southwards, and may have 
become localised at the various places. There 
was a well Hippocrene created in the same way 
by the hoof of Pegasus at Troezen as well as on 
Helicon and at Corinth (Paus. ii. 31, 9). The 
idea of Pegasus being the horse of the Muses, 
upon which poets soar aloft, ig modern. It has 
not been traced to any earlier poem than the 
Orlando Innamorato of Boiardo in the fifteenth 
century. In ancient sculptures and paintings 
Pegasus was a favourite subject, especially his 
bridling by Bellerophon and the combat with 
the Chimaera [see p. 162].—2. A Roman jurist, 
one of the followers or pupils of Proculus and 
praefectus urbi under Domitian (Juv. iv. 76). 
The Senatusconsultum Pegasianum, which was 
passed in the time of Vespasian, when Pegasus 
was consul suffectus with Pusio, probably took 
its name from him. 

Peiso Lacus. [Prxso Lacus.] 

Pelagonia (MeAayovia: TeAdyoves, pl.), a 
district in Macedonia. The Pelagones were an 
ancient people, probably of Pelasgic origin, and 
seem originally to have inhabited the valley of 
the Axius, since Homer calls Pelagon, a son of 
Axius (I. xxi. 140). The Pelagones afterwards 
migrated westwards to the Erigon, the country 
around which received the name of Pelagonia, 
which thus lay 8. of Paeonia (Strab. pp. 327, 
881, 484; Ptol. iii. 18, 34). The chief town of 
this district was also called Pelagonia (now 
Vitolia or Monastir), which was under the 
Romans the capital of the 4th division of 
Macedonia. It was situated on the Via Egnatia, 
not far from the narrow passes leading into 
Illyria (Liv. xlv. 29). 

Pélasgi (MeAacyol) : the earliest inhabitants 
of Greece are distinguished by this name; but 
the accounts of them vary in ancient writers, 
and have been variously interpreted by modern 
historians. ‘In the Iliad they are known as 
dwelling in Asia Minor, allied to the Trojans, 
with a town called Larissa (JJ. ii. 840) ; Argos is 
called Pelasgian (ii. 681), and in the Odyssey 
(xix. 177) Pelasgians are found in Crete. Above 
all, the Zeus who is worshipped in the groves of 
Dodona is the Pelasgian Zeus (Jl. xvi. 233), 
with which Hesiod agrees in calling Dodona 
Pelasgian (Hes. ap. Strab. p. 827). Herodotus 
supports the view that they were the most 
ancient inhabitants of Greece when he says 
that MeAaoyta was the original name of Hellas 
(ii. 56): he assigns a Pelasgian origin to the 
Areadians, the Athenians, the Aeolians and the 
Tonian people of ancient Achaea (i. 146, vii. 94, 
95, viii. 44). He distinguishes sharply between 
Pelasgi and Hellenes as different races with 
different languages (i. 57, 58), and he mentions 
them as dwelling in historical times at Crestone 
in Thrace and at Antandrus in the NW. of 
Asia Minor. Thucydides agrees with Herodotus 
in making Pelasgia fhe old name of most of 
Hellas (i. 3): like Hellanicus (F7. 1), he identi- 
fies them with the Tyrrhenians and speaks of 
Pelasgians in Lemnos (iy. 109). Some have 
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thought that the name Larissa is a mark of Pel- 
asgian settlement, and that, since towns of that 
name are found in Thessaly, at Argos, Elis, 
Ephesus, and in Crete (Strab. pp. 440, 620) it 
would follow that Pelasgi once spread over 
these various parts of the Aegaean coast. The 
most probable explanation of all this is that 
the term Pelasgi expresses a period rather than 
arace: 7.é. that the Greeks called by this name 
generally all the prehistoric races of Greece 
and the Aegaean coasts, and ascribed to them 
buildings and towns which belonged to a time 
before the Achaean age. Hence also forms of 
religion inherited from prehistoric tribes are 
called Pelasgian, as that of Zeus at Dodona, of 
the Cabiri in Thrace [p. 177], and some part of 
the Thesmophoria at Athens. It is not neces- 
sary to suppose, nor isit probable, that all these 
peoples belonged to the same race. Some may 
have been Semitic, to which race some modern 
writers have assigned the Pelasgi; but others 
may have been akin to the Hellenes, though an 
earlier immigration, and differing widely in 
dialect. The races called Pelasgian who 
existed in historic times were apparently relics 
of earlier races who dwelt on side by side with 
Hellenic states speaking what was to them a 
barbarian tongue. To ascribe a Pelasgian 
origin to Athenians or Arcadians merely 
expresses that they were an ancient race, and 
the MeAaoyixdy at Athens implies the admixture 
of the later dominant people with an earlier 
race of whose origin nothing was known. It 
was natural also that the Greek settlers in Italy 
should regard those ‘ Aboriginal’ peoples whose 
buildings resembled the so-called Pelasgian 
stone walls of Greece as belonging to the ‘ Pe- 
lasgi’ of their own country. 

Pelasgiotis (MeAacyi@ris), a district in 
Thessaly, between Hestiaeotis and Magnesia. 
(THessaxta.] 

Pelasgus, the mythical ancestor of the 
Pelasgi, who was regarded in Arcadia as 
autochthonous, or as a son of Zeus (Paus. ii. 
14, 3; Apollod. ii. 1,1); at Argos as founder 
and king of Argos, and son of Phoroneus 
(Aesch. Suppl. 251; Paus. 1, 14, 2), and in 
Thessaly as son of Poseidon and Larissa (Dionys. 
i. 17). [Pxrnaser]. 

Pelendones, a Celtiberian people in Hispania 
Tarraconensis, between the sources of the 
Durius and the Iberus (Ptol. ii. 6, 54). 

Pelethronium (IeAcOpdyiov), » mountainous 
district in Thessaly, part of Mt. Pelion, where 
the Lapithae dwelt, and which is said to have 
derived its name from Pelethronius, king of 
the Lapithae, who invented the use of the 
bridle and the saddle (Strab. p. 299; Verg. 
Georg. iii. 115; Hyg. Fab. 274; Plin. vii. 202). 

Péleus (IlmAcvs), son of Aeacus and Endeis, 
was king of the Myrmidons at Phthia in Thes- 
saly. He was a brother of Telamon, and step- 
brother of Phocus, the son of Aeacus by the 
Nereid Psamathe. (Il. xvi. 15, xxi. 189, xxiv. 
535; cf. Ov. Met. vi. 477, xii. 8365; Ap. Rh. ii. 
869.) Peleus and Telamon resolved to get rid 
of Phocus, because he excelled them in their 
military games, and Telamon, or, according to 
some, Peleus, murdered their step-brother. 
The two brothers concealed their crime by 
removing the body of Phocus, but were never- 
theless found out, and expelled by Aeacus from 
Aegina. (Apollod. iii. 12,6; Diod. iv. 72; Paus. 
ii, 29, 7.) Peleus went to Phthia in Thessaly, 
where he was purified from the murder by 
Eurytion, the son of Actor, married his daugh- 
ter Antigone, and received with her a third of 
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Eurytion’s kingdom. Others relate that he 
went to Ceyx at ‘Trachis; and as he had come 
to Thessaly without companions, he prayed to 
Zeus for_an army, and the god, to please 
Peleus, changed the ants (uvpunkes) into 
men, who were accordingly called Myrmi- 
dons. (Apollod. iii, 18, 1; Ov. Met. xi. 266; 
Tzetz. ad Lye. 175). Peleus accompanied 
Eurytion to the Calydonian hunt, and involun- 
tarily killed him with his spear, in consequence 
of which he fled from Phthia to Ioleus, where he 
was again purified by Acastus, the king of the 
place. While residing at Iolcus, Astydamia, 
the wife of Acastus, fell in love with him; but 
as her proposals were rejected by Peleus, she 
accused him to her husband of having at- 
tempted her virtue. Acastus, unwilling to 
stain his hand with the blood of the man whom 
he had hospitably received, and whom he had 
purified from his guilt, took him to Mt. Pelion, 
where they hunted wild beasts; and when 
Peleus, overcome with fatigue, had fallen 
asleep, Acastus left him alone, and concealed 
his sword, that he might be destroyed by the 
wild beasts. When Peleus awoke and sought 
his sword, he was attacked by the Centaurs, 
but was saved by Chiron, who also restored to 
him his sword. (Hes. Fragm.31; Pind. Nem. 
iv. 55, v. 25; Apollod. iii. 13, 8.) In some ac- 
counts the temptress, instead of Astydamia, is 
Hippolyte, daughter of Cretheus (Pind. l.c.; 
Hor. Od. iii. 7, 18). While on Mt. Pelion, 
Peleus married the Nereid Thetis, by whem he 
became the father of Achilles. He won her 
with the aid of Chiron after she had tried to 
escape by changing into various shapes. The 
gods took part in the marriage solemnity ; 
Chiron presented Peleus with a lance, Poseidon 
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(From a painted vase.) 


with the immortal horses Balius and Xanthus, 
and the other gods with arms (Zl. xvi. 148, 
xviii. 845; Apollod. iii. 18, 5). Eris or Strife 
was the only goddess who was not invited to 
the nuptials, and she revenged herself by 
throwing an apple among the guests, with the 
inscription ‘To the fairest.’ [Paris.] Homer 
mentions Achilles as the only son of Peleus 
and Thetis, but later writers state that she had 
already destroyed by fire six children of whom 
she was the mother by Peleus, and that as she 
attempted to make away with Achilles, her 
seventh child, she was prevented by Peleus 
(Ap. Rh. iv. 816; Lycophr. 178). After this 
Peleus, who is also mentioned among the 
Argonauts, in conjunction with Jason and the 
Dioseuri, besieged Acastus and Iolcus, slew 
Astydamia, and over the scattered limbs of her 
body led his warriors into the city (Ap. Rh. i. 
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91; Apollod. iii. 18,7). The flocks of Peleus 
were at one time worried by a wolf, which 
Psamathe had sent to avenge the murder of 
her son Phocus, but she herself afterwards, on 
the request of Thetis, turned the animal into 
stone (Ov. Met. xi. 891; Ant. Lib. 88). Peleus, 
who had in former times joined Heracles in his 
expedition against Troy, was too old to accom- 
pany his son Achilles against that city; he 
remained at home and survived the death of 
his son (IU, xviii. 481; Od. xi. 495). 

Péliades (MeAlades), the daughters of Pelias. 
See Penis. 

Pélias (MeAfas), son of Poseidon and. Tyro, 
a daughter of Salmoneus. Poseidon once 
visited Tyro in the form of the river-god Eni- 
peus, with whom she was in love, and she be- 
came by him the mother of Pelias and Neleus. 
(Od. xi. 234; Apollod. i. 9, 8). To conceal her 
shame, the mother exposed the two boys, but 
they were found and reared by some country- 
men. They subsequently learnt their parent- 
age; and after the death of Cretheus, king of 
Ioleus, who had married their mother, they 
seized the throne of Iolcus, to the exclusion of 
Aeson, the son of Cretheus and Tyro. Pelias 
soon afterwards expelled his own brother Ne- 
leus, and thus became sole ruler of Iolcus. 
After Pelias had long reigned over Iolcus, Jason, 
the son of Aeson, came to Jolcus and claimed 
the kingdom as his right. In order to get rid 
of him, Pelias sent him to Colchis to fetch the 
golden fleece. Hence arose the celebrated ex- 
pedition of the Argonauts. After the return of 
Jason, Pelias was cut to pieces and boiled by 
his own daughters (the Peliades), who had been 
told by Medea that in this manner they might 
restore their father to vigour and youth. [See 
cut, p.458.] His son Acastus held funeral games 
in his honour at Ioleus, and expelled Jason 
and Medea from the country. [For details, see 
Jason; Mrpza; ARGonAuTAE.| The names of 
sevéral of the daughters of Pelias are recorded. 
The most celebrated of them was Alcestis, the 
wife of Admetus. [Ancrstis.].~— : - 

Pélides (MnActdns : TnAciwy), a patronymic 
from Peleus, generally given to his son Achilles, 
more rarely to his grandson Neoptolemus. 

Péligni, or Paeligni, a brave and warlike 
people of Sabine origin in central Italy, bounded 
SE. by the Marsi, N. by the Marrucini, S. by 
Samnium and the Frentani, and E. by the 
Frentani likewise. [See p. 453, b.] The climate 
of their country was cold (Hor. Od. iii. 19, 8.), 
but it produced a considerable quantity of 
flax and was celebrated for its honey. The 
Peligni, like their neighbours, the Marsi, were 
regarded as magicians. ‘Their principal towns 
were CorFINIuM and Sutmo. They offered a 
brave resistance to the Romans, but concluded 
a peace with the republic along with their 
neighbours the Marsi, Marrucini and Frentani 
in B.c. 804 (Liv. viii. 6, 29, ix. 41, 45). They 
took an active part in the Social war (90, 89), 
and their chief town, Corfinium, was destined by 
the allies to be the new capital of Italy in place 
of Rome. They were subdued by Pompeius 
Strabo (Liv. Hp. 78, 76). They are mentioned 
by Tacitus as siding with Vespasian against 
Vitellius (Hist. iii. 59). 

Pélinaeus Mons (7d T[eAwatoy dpos, or 
TMleAAnvaiov: M. Hlias), the highest mountain 

of the island of Chios, a little N. of the city of 

Chios, with a celebrated temple of Zevs 
TleAwatos (Strab. p. 465). 

Pelinna, or more commonly Pelinnaeum 
(MeAtvva, TMeAwvaiov; Gardhiki), » town of 
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Thessaly in Hestiaeotis, on the left bank of the 
Peneus, was taken by the Romans in the war 
with Antiochus (Pind. Pyth. x. 4; Strab. p. 437~ 
Liv. xxxvi. 10, 14). 

Pélion, more rarely Pélios (7d TfAuov Spos : 
Plessidhi or Zagora), a lofty range of moun- 
tains of Thessaly in the district of Magnesia, 
was situated between the lake Boebéis and the 
Pagasaean gulf, and formed the promontories of 
Sepias and Aeantium (Hdt. vii. 129; JU. ii. 
744). Its sides were covered with wood, and on 
its summit was a temple of Zeus Actaeus, where 
the cold was so severe that the persons who 
went in procession to this temple once a year 
wore thick skins to protect themselves. Mt, 
Pelion was celebrated in mythology. The 
giants in their war with the gods are said to 
have attempted to heap Ossa and Olympus on 
Pelion, or Pelion and Ossaon Olympus in order 
toscale heaven. [Otympus.] Near the summit 
of this mountain was the cave of the Centaur 
Chiron, who was fitly represented ag dwelling 
here, because abundance of medicinal plants 
grew upon the mountain, and he was celebrated 
for his skillin medicine. (JU. ii. 748, xvi. 143 ; 
Cuigon.) On Pelion also the timber was felled 
with which the ship Argo was built. [ARGo- 
NAUTAE. | 

Pella (TléAAa: TeAAatos, Pellaeus). 1. (Ala- 
klist), an ancient town of Macedonia in the dis- 
trict Bottiaea, was situated upon a hill, and 
upon a lake formed by the river Lydias, 120 
stadia from its mouth (Hdt. vii. 128; Thue. ii. 
94). It continued to be a place of small im- 
portance till the time of Philip, who made it his 
residence and the capital of the Macedonian 
monarchy, and adorned it with many public 
buildings. It is frequently mentioned by sub- 
sequent writers on account of its being the 
birthplace of Alexander the Great (Strab. pp. 
820, 823, 880; Juv. x. 168; Lucan, x. 20). It 
was the capital of one of the four districts into 
which the Romans divided Macedonia [see p. 
512, b], and was subsequently made a Roman 
colony under the name of Col. Jul. Aug. Pella 
(liv. xlv. 29; C. I. G. 1997).—2. (Fahil), the 
southernmost of the ten cities which composed 
the Decapolis in Peraea—that is, in Palestine H. 
of the Jordan—stood five Roman miles SH. of 
Seythopolis, and was also called Boris (Plin. 
v. 74; Joseph. B. J. iii. 8, 8), It was taken by 
Antiochus the Great, in the wars between 
Syria and Egypt, and was held by a Macedonian 
colony, till it was destroyed by Alexander Jan- 
naeus on account of the refusal of its inhabi- 
tants to embrace the Jewish religion. It was 
restored and given back to its old inhabitants 
by Pompey (Pol. v. 70; Jos. B. J. i. 4, 8, Ant. 
xiv. 4, 4). It was the place of refuge of the 
Christians who fled from Jerusalem before its 
capture by the Romans.—3. A city of Syria on 
the Orontes, formerly called Pharnace, was 
named Pella by the Macedonians,and afterwards 
Apamua (No. 1).—4. In Phrygia. [PELTAn.] 

Pellana. [Puttenn, No. 2.] 

Pelléné (MeAAfhvn, Dor. MeAAdva: TeAAn- 
vevs). 1. A city in Achaia bordering on Sicyo- 
nia, the most easterly of the twelve Achaean 
cities, was situated on a hill sixty stadia from 
the city, and was strongly fortified. Its port- 
town was Aristonautae. The ancients derived 
its name from the giant Pallas, or from the 
Argive Pellen, the son of Phorbas. (Hdt. i. 
145; Strab. p. 386; Paus. vii. 26, 12.) It is 
mentioned in Homer; and the inhabitants of 
of Scione in the peninsula of Pallene in Mace- 
donia professed to be descended from the Pel- 
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Jenaeans in Achaia, who were shipwrecked on 
the Macedonian coast on their return from 
Troy (Zl. ii. 574; Thue. iv. 120). In the Pelo- 
ponnesian war Pellene sided with Sparta. In 
the later wars of Greece between the Achaean 
and Aetolian Leagues, the town was several 
times taken by the contending parties.—Be- 
tween Pellene and Aegae there was a smaller 
town of the same name, where the celebrated 
Pelle nian cloaks (MeAAnviaral xAaivar) were 
made, which were given as prizes to the victors 
in the games at this place (Pind. Ol. ix. 98; 
Strab. J. c.)—2. Usually called Pellana, a 
town in Laconia on the Eurotas, about fifty 
stadia NW. of Sparta, on the road to Megalo- 
polis, belonging to the Spartan Tripolis (Strab. 
p- 886 ; Xen, Hell. vii. 5, 9; Pol. iv. 81). 

Pélodés (MmAddns Aywhy, in App. Maddes: 
Armyro), a port-town belonging to Buthrotum 
in Epirus, and ona bay which probably bore the 
same name (Strab. p. 324). 

Pélopia. [Ancistuus; THynstss.] 

Pélopidas (MeAomtdas), the Theban general 
and statesman, son of Hippoclus, was descended 
from a noble family and inherited a large 
estate, of which he made a liberal use. He 
lived always in the closest friendship with 
Epaminondas, to whose simple frugality, as he 
could not persuade him to share his riches, he is 
said to have assimilated his own mode of life. 
He took a leading part in expelling the Spar- 
tans from Thebes, B.c. 879; and from this time 
until his death there was nota year in which 
he was not entrusted with some important 
command. He was noted as a brilliant leader 
of cavalry. In 871 he was one of the Theban 
commanders at the battle of Leuctra, so fatal to 
the Lacedaemonians, and joined Epaminondasin 
urging the expediency of immediate action. In 
869, he was also one of the generals in the first 
invasion of Peloponnesus by the Thebans. 
Respecting his accusation on his return from 
this campaign see p. 316, b. In 868 Pelopidas 
was sent again to Thessaly, on two separate 
occasions, in consequence of complaints against 
Alexander of Pherae. On his first expedition 
Alexander of Pherae sought safety in flight; 
and Pelopidas advanced into Macedonia to 
arbitrate between Alexander II. and Ptolemy 
of Alorus. Among the hostages whom he took 
with him from Macedonia was Philip, the 
father of Alexander the Great. On his second 
visit to Thessaly, Pelopidas went simply as an 
ambassador, not expecting any opposition, and 
unprovided with a military force. He was 
seized by Alexander of Pherae, and was kept 
in confinement at Pherae till his liberation in 
867, by a Theban force under Epaminondas. 
In the same year in which he was released he 
was sent as ambassador to Susa, to counteract 
the Lacedaemonian and Athenian negotiations 
at the Persian court. In 864, the Thessalian 
towns again applied to Thebes for protection 
against Alexander, and Pelopidas was appointed 
to aid them. His forces, however, were dis- 
mayed by an eclipse of the sun (June 13), and 
therefore, leaving them behind, he took with 
him into Thessaly only 800 horse. On his 
arrival at Pharsalus he collected a force which 
he deemed sufficient, and marched against 
Alexander, treating lightly the great disparity 
of numbers, and remarking that + was better 
as it was, since there would be more for him to 
conquer. At Cynoscephalae a battle ensued, 
in which Pelopidas drove the enemy from their 
ground, but he himself was slain as, burning 
with resentment, he pressed rashly to attack 
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Alexander in person. The Thebans and Thes- 
salians made great lamentations for his death, 
and the latter, having earnestly requested 
leave to bury him, celebrated his funeral with 
splendour. (Plut. Pelopidas; Nep. Pelopidas ; 
Xen. Hell. vii. ; Diod. xv. 62-81.) 
Péloponnésus (7 MeAordvynoos : Morea), the 
S. part of Greece or the peninsula which was 
connected with Hellas proper by the isthmus of 
Corinth. Itis said to have derived its name 
Peloponnesus or the ‘island of Pelops,’ from 
the mythical Pelops. [Prnops.] This name 
does not occur in Homer. In his time the 
peninsula was sometimes called Apia, from 
Apis, son of Phoroneus, king of Argos, and 
sometimes Argos ; which names were given to 
it on account of Argos being the chief power in 
Peloponnesus at that period. Peloponnesus 
was bounded on the N. by the Corinthian gulf, 
on the W. by the Ionian or Sicilian sea, on the 
8. by the Libyan, and on the W. by the Cretan 
and Myrtoan seas. On the EH. and §. there are 
three great gulfs, the Argolic, Laconian, and 
Messenian. Peloponnesus was divided into 
various provinces, all of which were bounded 
on one side by the sea, with the exception of 
ARCADIA, which was in the centre of the country. 
The political divisions of post-Homeric times 
were decided in great measure by the mountain 
system—a great range of which the summits 
are Hrymanthus, Aroanius, and Cyllene, run- 
ning from West to Hast and separating the up- 
land of Arcadia from Achaia; from this range 
run others’ to the S. and SE.: from the H. 
extremity the mountains of Argolis ending in 
the prom. of Scyllaeum, and the more impor- 
tant Parnon running more nearly S, through 
Laconia: from the central Aroanius a range 
of which Taygetus is the most important part 
runs §. and ends in Taenarum. From the west 
comes down the range through which Alpheus, 
the only river navigable for boats, cuts its 
way: thisrange bends round so as to join Tay- 
getus and form the 8. limit of Arcadia. The 
provinces thus parted off were Acnata in the 
N., Exis in the W., MessrnzA inthe W. and 
8., Laconta in the S. and E., and CormvTxta in 
the E. and N. A detailed account of the geo- 
graphy of the peninsula is given under these 
names. The area of Peloponnesus is computed 
to be 7779 English miles; and it probably con- 
tained a population of upwards of a million in 
the flourishing period of Greek history.—Pelo- 
ponnesus was to some extent united under the 
early Achaean princes : it again had a period 
of union under the Achaean League until its 
conquest by the Romans. [For its earlier his- 
tory see AcHAarEI; Dorrs; PrEnops: for its later 
history see the account of the various states. } 
Pélops (MéAoy), grandson of Zeus, and son 
of Tantalus and Dione, the daughter of Atlas 
and the favourite of Poseidon. Some writers 
call his mother Euryanassa or Clytia. He was 
married to Hippodamia, by whom he became 
the father of Atreus, Thyestes, Dias, Cynos- 
urus, Corinthius, Hippalmus (Hippalemus or 
Hippalcimus), Hippasus, Cleon, Argius, Alca- 
thous, Aelius, Pittheus, Troezen, Nicippe, and 
Lysidice. (Pind. Ol. i. 70; Eur. Ov. 1; Apollod, 
ii. 4,5; Paus. vi. 22,5; Hyg. Fab. 83.) Chrys- 
ippus was his son by Axioche. Pelops was 
king of Pisa in Elis, and from him the great 
southern peninsula of Greece was believed to 
have derived its name Peloponnesus. Accord- 
ing to a tradition which became very general in 
later times, Pelops was a Phrygian, who was 
expelled by Tus from Phrygia (hence called by 
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Ovid, Met. viii. 622, Pelopeta arva), and there- 
upon migrated with his great wealth to Pisa. 
(Pind. Ol. i. 24, ix. 9; Thuc. i.9; Soph. Aj. 
1292; Paus. ii. 22, 4, v.1, 5.) Others describe 
him asa Paphlagonian, and call the Paphlago- 
nians themselves TeAomnjio (Ap. Rh. ii. 358; 
Diod. iv. 74). Homer (Zl. ii. 101), speaking of 
the transmission of the sceptre to Agamemnon, 
makes Pelops the first recipient of it from the 
gods, but does not mention his native country. 
The legends about Pelops consist mainly of the 
story of his being cut to pieces and boiled; of 
his contest with Oenomaus and Hippodamia, 
and of his relation tohis sons. (1) Pelops cut 
to pieces and boiled (Kpeouvpyta TéAozos). 
Tantalus, the favourite of the gods, once invited 
them to a repast, and on that occasion killed 
his own son, and having boiled him set the 
flesh before them that they might eat it. But 
the immortal gods, knowing what it was, did 
not touch it; Demeter alone, being absorbed by 
grief for her lost daughter, consumed the 
shoulder of Pelops. Hereupon the gods ordered 
Hermes to put the limbs of Pelops into a 
cauldron, and thereby restore him to life. 
When this was done, Clotho took him out of 
the cauldron, and as the shoulder consumed by 
Demeter was wanting, the goddess supplied its 
place by one made of ivory; his descendants 
(the Pelopidae), as a mark of their origin, were 
believed to have one shoulder as white as ivory. 
(Pind. Ol. i. 25; Tzetz. ad Lyc. 152; Hyg. 
fab. 83; Verg. Georg. iii. 7; Ov. Met. vi. 404.) 
ie this myth see further under TanTawvs.] 
2) Contest with Oenomaus and Hippodamia. 
Asan oracle had declared to Oenomaus that 
he should be killed by his son-in-law, he re- 
fused to give his fair daughter Hippodamia in 
marriage to anyone. But since many suitors 
appeared, Oenomaus declared that he would 
bestow her hand upon the man who should 
conquer him in the chariot-race, but that he 
should kill all who were defeated by him (Pind. 
Ol. i. 70). Among other suitors Pelops also 
presented himself, but when he saw the heads 
of his conquered predecessors stuck up above 
the door of Oenomaus, he was seized with fear, 
and endeavoured to gain the favour of Myrtilus, 
the charioteer of Oenomaus, promising him 
half the kingdom if he would assist him in 
conquering his master. Myrtilus agreed, and 
left out the linch-pins of the chariot of Oeno- 
maus. In the race the chariot of Oenomaus 
broke down, and he was thrown out and killed. 
Thus Hippodamia became the wife of Pelops. 
But as Pelops had now gained his object, he 
was unwilling to keep faith with Myrtilus ; and 
accordingly as they were driving along a cliff he 
threw Myrtilusinto the sea. As Myrtilus sank, 
he cursed Pelops and his whole race. (Soph. El. 
504; Paus. v.17, 4; Hyg. Fab. 84; Myrriuvus.) 
Pelops returned with Hippodamia to Pisa in 
Elis, and soon also made himself master of 
Olympia, where he restored the Olympian 
games with greater splendour than they had 
ever been celebrated before (Pind. Ol. ix. 10; 
Paus. y. 8, 2). (3) The sons of Pelops. Chrys- 
ippus was the favourite of his father, and was 
in consequence envied by his brothers. The 
two eldest among them, Atreus and Thyestes, 
with the connivance of Hippodamia, accord- 
ingly murdered Chrysippus, and threw his body 
into a well. Pelops, who suspected his sons of 
the murder, expelled them from the country. 
Hippodamia, dreading the anger of her husband, 
fled to Midea in Argolis, from whence her 
Femains were afterwards conveyed by Pelops to 
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Olympia. (Schol. ad Eur. Ov. 800, ad Hur. 
Phoen. 1760; Paus. v. 8, 1, vi. 20, 4; Hyg. 
Fab. 85, 243.) Pelops, after his death, was 
honoured at Olympia above all other heroes. 
His tomb with an iron sarcophagus existed on 
the banks of the Alpheus, not far from the 
temple of Artemis near Pisa. The spot on 
which his sanctuary (MeAdzov) stood in the 
Altis was said to have been dedicated by 
Heracles, who also offered to him the first 
sacrifices. The magistrates of the Eleans 
likewise offered to him there an annual sacri- 
fice, consisting of a black ram, with special 
ceremonies (Paus. y. 13 ; Apollod. ii. 7, 2). The 
name of Pelops was so celebrated that it was 
constantly used by the poets in connexion with 
his descendants and the cities they inhabited. 
Hence we find Atreus, the son of Pelops, called 
Pelopeius Atreus, and Agamemnon, the grand- 
son or great-grandson of Atreus, called Pelo- 
peius Agamemnon. In the same way Iphi- 
genia, the daughter of Agamemnon, and Her- 
mione, the wife of Menelaus, are each called by 
Ovid Pelopeia virgo. Virgil (Aen. ii. 198) uses 
the phrase Pelopéa moenia to signify the cities 
in Peloponnesus which Pelops and his descend- 
ants ruled over; and in like manner Mycenae 
is called by Ovid Pelopeiades Mycenae—To 
these traditional accounts of Pelops must be 
added the evidence from archaeological dis- 
coveries, especially those of recent years at 
Mycrnaz and Trryns. These discoveries tend 
to confirm the tradition of a Lydian or Phry- 
gian origin for the dynasty which reigned in 
those cities (resemblances in art and architec- 
ture which have been traced between the 
remains found in these cities and in Asia Minor 
have been noticed under Mycmnaz), On the 
whole there is good ground for the story that 
the founder of the Pelopid dynasty came from 
Asia Minor: possibly, as tradition stated, from 
the country of Mount Sipylus; and that the 
civilisation of the Achaean princes (perhaps 
also their gold) was brought from that country. 
The traces of Egyptian and Phoenician in- 
fluence on their works of art may be ascribed 
to commercial intercourse. 

Peloris, Pelorias, or Pelorus (MeAwpis, 
TleAwpids, TléAwpos: CO. Faro), the NH. point 
of Sicily, was NE. of Messana on the Fretum 
Siculum, and one of the three promontories 
which formed the triangular figure of the island. 
According to the usual story it derived its name 
from Pelorus, the pilot of Hannibal’s ship, who 
was buried here after being killed by Hannibal 
in a fit of anger (Mel. ii. 7,17; Val. Max. ix. 
8, 1); but the name was more ancient than 
Hannibal’s time, being mentioned by Thucy- 
dides (iv. 25). On the promontory there was a 
temple of Poseidon, and a tower, probably a 
lighthouse, from which the modern name of the 
Cape (Faro) has come. 

Pelorus (MéAwpos: prob. Lori or Luri), a 
river of Iberia in Asia, probably a S. tributary 
of the Cyrus (Kowr). (Dio Cass. xxxvil. 2.) 

Pelso or Peiso (Plattensee), a great lake in 
Pannonia, the waters of which were conducted 
into the Danube by the emperor Galerius, who 
thus gained a great quantity of fertile land for 
his newly formed province of Valeria (Aurel. 
Vict. Caes. 40; Plin. iii. 146). 

Peltae (MéATo: MeATyvds), an ancient and 
flourishing city of Asia Minor, in the N. of 
Phrygia, ten parasangs from Celaenae (Xeno- 
phon), and the same place as the Pella of the 
Peutinger Table, twenty-six Roman miles N. or 
NE. of Apamea Cibotus, to the conventus of 
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which it belonged. The surrounding district 
is called by Straho7rd MeAtnvdy wédi0y. (Xen. 
An.i, 2,10; Strab. p. 576.) Its site is between 
Kara Agatchlar and Yaka Keni. 

Peltuinum (Peltuinas, -dtis: Ansedonia), a 
town of the Vestini in Italy (Plin. iii. 107). 

Pélisium (MnAovciov: Egypt. Peremoun or 
Peremai; O. T. Sin: all these names are 
derived from nouns meaning mud: TinAovo- 
téTns; Pelusidta: Tineh, Ru.), a celebrated 
city of Lower Egypt, stood on the E. side of the 
easternmost mouth of the Nile, which was 
called after it the Pelusiac mouth, twenty stadia 
(two geogr. miles) from the sea, in the midst of 
morasses, from which it obtained its name 
(Strab. p. 802; Ptol. iv. 5, 11, viii. 15,11). As 
the key of Egypt on the NE., and the frontier 
city towards Syria and Arabia, it was strongly 
fortified, and was the scene of many battles and 
sieges in the wars of Egypt with Assyria, 
Persia, Syria, and Rome, from the defeat of 
Sennacherib near it by Sethon down to its 
capture by Octavianus after the battle of 
Actium (Strab. p. 604; Hdt. ii. 10; Diod. xv. 
42, xvi. 48; Val. Max. ix.1). Later it was the 
capital of the district of Augustamnica. It was 
the birthplace of the geographer Ptolemy. 

Pénates (strictly Dii Penates), the household 
gods in the old Italian religion, both those of a 
private family and those of the state, as the 
great family of citizens. Hence we have to dis- 
tinguish between private and public “Penages. 
The name is connected with penus, the house- 
hold store of food, and cella penaria, the 
store-room, which they protected and blessed 
with increase. They were two in number, 
and their images stood in old Roman houses 
in the atrium (Varro, DL. L. v. 162), the hearth 
being for them, as for Vesta, their altar (Serv. 
ad Aen. xi. 211). In later times they were 
placed in the hinder part or penetrale of the 
house, whence Cicero, while he gives the true 
etymology from penus, suggests also a false 
one from penetrale (Cic. N. D. ii. 27, 68; cf. 
Fest. p. 208; Serv. ad Aem. iii. 12). 
liar sanctity attached to the place where their 


images stood; those who tended it or even | 


stepped into it should be chaste and pure 
(Colum. xii. 4,3; cf. Verg. Aen. i. 703). The 
two state Penates of Rome had a temple in 
the Velia, in which their images stood— 
according to Dionysius i. 67, figures of two 
young men with spears in their hands, Accord- 
ing to a tradition which probably started after 
the legends from Greek cities of Italy began 
to have their influence, the Penates were 
brought from Troy to Lanuvium (where, no 
doubt, as in a religious centre of the Latin 
religion, there was a specially ancient wor- 
ship of those true Italian deities), and it was 
further imagined that the Penates had reached 
Troy from Samothrace and were the Qeo) 
péyado. or Cabiri (Dionys. i. 67; Macrob. iii. 
4,7, 9). To this should probably be referred 
the expression of Virgil ‘Cum patribus popu- 
loque, Penatibus et Magnis Dis’ (Aen. viii. 
679). For the private worship of ‘the Penates 
on the hearth a perpetual fire was kept up in 
their honour, and the table always contained 
the salt-cellar and the firstlings of fruit for 
these divinities. very meal that was taken in 
the house thus resembled a sacrifice offered to 
the Penates, beginning with a purification and 
ending with a libation which was poured either 
on the table or upon the hearth. (Compare 
Lares. } 


Pénéis. [Darxnz.] 
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Veanblsse (TInvéAews), son of Hippalemus and 
Asterope, and one of the Argonauts. He was 
the-father of Opheltes, and is also mentioned 
among the suitors of Helen. (Apollod. i. 9, 16; 
Paus. ix. 5, 8.) He was one of the leaders of 
the Boeotians in the war against Troy, where he 
slew Llioneus and Lycon, and was wounded by 
Polydamas. (U1. ii. 494, xix. 487.) He is said 
to have. been slain by Eurypylus, the son of 
Telephus. 

WV Pénélopé (Myverdrn, MeveAdan, UnveaAdresa), 
daughter of Icarius and Periboea of Sparta, 
married Odysseus, king of Ithaca. [Respecting 
her marriage, see Icarius, No. 2.] By Odysseus 
she had an only child, Telemachus, who was an 
infant when her husband sailed against Troy. 
During the long absence of her husband she 
was beleaguered by numerous and importunate 
suitors, whom she deceived by declaring that 
she must finish a large robe which she was 
making for Laértes, her father-in-law, before 
she could make up her mind. During the day- 
time she accordingly worked at the robe, and 
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Penelope. 


in the night she undid the work of the day. 
By this means she succeeded in putting off the 
suitors. But at length her stratagem was 
betrayed by her servants; and when, in conse- 
quence, the faithful Penelope was pressed more 
and more by the impatient suitors, Odysseus at 
length arrived in Ithaca, after an absence of 
twenty years. [For details see Opyssnvs.] 
While the Odyssey describes Penelope as the 
type of a faithful wife, some later writers repre- 
sent her as the reverse, and relate that by 
Hermes or by the suitors she became the 
mother of Pan (Lycophr. 772; Schol. ad 
Hat. ii. 145; Cic. N.D. iii. 22, 55). They add 
that Odysseus on his return repudiated her, 
whereupon she went to Sparta, and thence to 
Mantinea, where her tomb was shown in after- 
times (Paus. viii. 12, 8). According to another 
tradition, she married Telegonus, after he had 
killed his father (Hyg. Fab. 127). 

Pénéus (Inveids). 1. (Salambria or Sal- 
amria), the chief river of Thessaly, and one 
of the most important in all Greece, rises near 
Alalecomenae in Mt. Lacmon, a branch of Mt. 
Pindus, flows first SE. and then NE. and after 
receiving many affluents, of which the chief 
were the Enipeus, the Lethaeus, and the Tita- 
resius, forces its way through the vale of Tempe 
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between Mts. Ossa and Olympus into the sea. 
[‘Tnmpn.] As a god Peneus was called a son of 
Oceanus and Tethys (Hes. Th. 843). By the 
Naiad Creusa he became the father of Hypseus, 
Stilbe, and Daphne. Cyrene also is called by 
'some his wife, and by others his daughter ; and 
hence Peneus is described as the genitor of 
ArisTanus (Verg. Georg. iv. 355).—2. (Gas- 
twnt), a river in Hlis, which rises on the frontiers 
of Areadia, flows by the town of Elis, and falls 
into the sea between the promontory Chelonatas 
and Ichthys (Strab. p. 338). : 

Pénius, a little river of Pontus falling into 
the EKuxine (Ovid, Pont. iv. 10, 47). 

Penninae Alpes, [Axpzs.] 

Pennus, Junius. 1. M., practor z.c. 201 
(Liv. xxix. 11, xxxi. 4)—2. M., son of No. 1, 
praetor in Nearer Spain 172, consul 167 (Liv. 
xli. 9, xlv. 16).—3, M., son of No. 2, tribune in 
126, carried, in opposition to C. Gracchus, a 
law expelling aliens (peregrini) from Rome 
(Cic. Of. iii. 11, 47, Brut. 28, 109). 

Pentapolis (MevrdiroA:s), the name for any 
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sequence killed by the hero, Thereupon Dio- 
medes, a relative of Thersites, threw the body 
of Penthesilea into the river Scamander; but, 
according to other accounts, Achilles himself 
buried it on the banks of the Xanthus. (Tzetz. 
ad Lyc. 997; AMAZONES.) 

Pentheus (TevGevs), son of Echion and 
Agave, the daughter of Cadmus. He suc- 
ceeded Cadmus as king of Thebes; and having 
resisted the introduction of the worship of 
Dionysus into his kingdom, he was driven mad 
by the god, his palace was hurled to the ground, 
and he himself was torn ‘to pieces by his own 
mother and her two sisters, Ino and Autonoe, 
who in their Bacchic frenzy believed him to 
be a wild beast. The place where Pentheus 
suffered death is said to have been Mt. Cithae- 
ron or Mt. Parnassus. It is related that Pentheus 
got upon a tree, for the purpose of witnessing 
in secret the revelry of the Bacchic women, 
but on being discovered by them was torn to 
pieces. (Hur. Bacchae; Ov. Met. i. 518; 
Apollod. iii.5, 2; Hyg. Fab. 184; Nonn. Dionys. 


The dying Penthesilea supported by Achilles. (from a sarcophagus found at Salonica,and now in Paris. 


association of five cities, was applied specifically 


to the five chief cities of Cyrenaica in N.| 


Africa, Cyrene, Berenice, Arsinoé, Ptolemais, 
and Apollonia, from which, under the Ptole- 
mies, Cyrenaica received the name of Penta- 
polis, or Pentapolis Libyae, or, in the Roman 
writers, Pentapolitana Regio. [CyrEnaica.] 
When the name occurs alone, this is its usual 
meaning; the other applications of it are rare. 

Penteléum (MevréAcioy), a fortified place in 
the N. of Arcadia near Pheneus (Plut. Cleom. 
17, Arat. 89). 

Pentélicus Mons (7é Mevredrkdy dpos : Pen- 
teli), » mountain in Attica, celebrated for its 
marble, which derived its name from the demus 
of Pentéle (MevréAn), lying on its S. slope. It 
is a branch of Mt. Parnes, from which it runs 
in a SE.-ly direction between Athens and Mara- 
thon to the coast. It was also called Brilessus 
(BpiAnoods). (Thue. ii. 28; Strab.-p. 899.) 

Ponthésiléa (Mev@eolAem), daughter of Ares 
and Otrera, and queen of the Amazons (Hyg. 
Fab. 112; Just. ii. 4). After the death of 
Hector, she came to the assistance of the Tro- 
jans, but was slain by Achilles, who mourned 
over the dying queen on account of her beauty, 
youth, and valour (Dict. Cret. iii. 15, iv. 2; 
Paus. v. 11, 2; Quint. Smyrn. i. 40). Thersites 
ridiculed the grief of Achilles, and was in con- 


xly. 46.) According to a Corinthian tradition, 
the women were afterwards commanded by an 
oracle to discover that tree, and to worship it 
like the god Dionysus; and accordingly out of 
the tree two carved images of the god were 
made. (Paus. ii. 2,6.) This gives some sup- 
port to a theory advocated by some modern 
writers, that Pentheus was originally Dionysus 
himself,’ the god of trees, and especially of 
vine-trees, torn by winter storms. It is simpler 
to explain the myth as signifying the resistance 
offered in certain districts to the worship of 
Dionysus, when it was first introduced, of which 
resistance Damascus, Lycurgus and Pentheus 
are the types [see p. 294, b]. 

~Penthilus (IMév@:Aos), son of Orestes and 
Erigone, is said to have led a colony of Aeolians 
to Thrace. He was the father of Echelatus 
and Damasias. (Paus. ii. 18,5; Strab. p. 582.) 

Pentri, one of the most important of the 
tribes in Samnium, were conquered by the 
Romans along with the other Samnites, and 
were the only one of the Samnite tribes who 
remained faithful to the Romans when the rest 
of the nation revolted to Hannibal in the second 
Punic war (Liy. ix. 81, xxii. 61). Their chief 
town was Bovianum. 

Péos Artémidos (il¢os, probably corrupted 
from 3méos, cave, “Apreuidos: Beni Hassan, 
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Ru.), a city of the Hoptanomis, or Middle Hgypt, 
on the B, bani of the Nile, nearly opposite to 
Hormopolis the Groat on the W. bank, Th is 
romarkablo aa tho alte of rock-hown cabacombs, 
the walla of which are covered with sculptures 
and paintings of importance for elucidating 
Heyptian antiquition, - 

Popardthus (Cemdpy0ost MemaphOost Piperd), 

ft wmall island in the Aegaoan soa, off the cous 
of Thessaly, and of Halonewua, with a town of 
the same name upon it and two obher amall 
‘woon (‘Nhuo, iii, 80; Strab. sp. 486), Tb pros 
Reosd a quantity of wine, This montioned in 
connexion with Halonesua in the war betwoon 
Philip and the Athenians, [ELALoNmaua,] 

Pophnus ((Médvos), a town of Laconin, on tho 
1. conat of the Messonian gull, somo way N, 
of Ootiylus (Paua, iil, 26, 2), 

Pophrédo (Meppydd). [Granan,] 

Poptsa (beg ah Ru, noar Yanndh Huren), 
a city in tho W, of Phrygia, on the road bo- 
twoon Humonoia and Steltorion, 

Péraen (i) Mepala, ao. yi) or xdpa, the country 
on the opposite side), Sisal name for any 
dintriot belonging to or closely connected with w 
country, from the main part of which th was sepa: 
rated by a Hon or river, wan used specifically for 
1, Tho part of Paloatine 1H. of the Jordan in gone. 
ral, but italy in a more vostrictod Honne, for a 
part of the rogion—-namoly, the distrib between 
the rivera Hieromax on the N,, and Amon 
on tho Si Poraoa Rhodiorum () Mepala 
vay ‘Podfwr), wlno called the Rhodian Cherso- 
nove a distrieh in the S. of Carin, opposite to 
the island of Rhodes, from Mt, Phoenix on the 
W. to the frontior of Lycia on the 1, (Strab. p. 
661; Pol, xvii, ® 6; Liv, xxxii, 88), This strip 
of coat, which waa vockoned 1600 fladia in 
length (by sea), and was regarded an one of the 
finest apots on the oarth, wan colonised by the 
Rhodians ab an early period, and was alwaya in 
clove political connexion wibh Rhodes even 
under the successive rulors of Carin; and after 
the victory of the Romans over Antiochus the 
Groat, 0.0, 100, it was assigned, with the whole 
of Garian Doris, to the independent republic of 
the Rhodians., [Ruopus.|}—8, P, Tonedidrum 
gueeale Tevedlwy), w atvip of the W, coast of 

yaia, Opposite to the island of Tenedos, be- 
tween CG, Sigowm on the N, and Aloxandria 
Troan on the S, (Strab. p, 596), 

Porodts (Meprdrn, lormorly Mepxdman, accord. 
ing to Strabo: Borgas or Burgua, Turk, and 
Percate, Gri), w very ancient city of Mynsin, 
botweon Abydos and Lampaacua, near tho 
Holleospont, on a river called Porcotes, in a 
bowutifal nituation (77, ii, 886, xi, 220; Xeon, 
Hell. v. 1, 28; Strab, p, 690), 

Pordiccas (Mepdleeas) 1, I, tho founder of 
tho Macedonian monarchy, according to Hero. 
dotus, though later writers represent Caranus 
as the first king of Macedonia, and male Por- 
diceas only the fourth, [Caranus.| According 
to Herodotus, Pordicoas and his two brothers, 
Gauanos and Avropua, were Argiver of tho race 
of Temonus, who settled near Mt, Bermiua, 
trom whonce thoy subdued the reat of Maco- 
donia (Horod. vil. 187, 188), Tb in clear, how- 
ovor, that the dominions of Perdicons and his 
immediate successors comprised but a very 
amall part of the country subsequently known 
under that name gy ii, 99), Perdicons 
was succeeded by his son Argacus.—®, IL, 
king of Macedonia, from about n.d, 454 to 418, 
was the son and guccossor of Alexander I, 
Shortly before the beginning of the Pelopon- 
nosinn war Perdiccas was ab war with the 


hoatile terma with the Atheniana, 
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Athonians, who sent a force to support his 
brother Philip and Derdas, a Macedonian 
chieftain, againab the king, while the latter es- 
pousod the cause of Potidaen, which had 
shaken off the Athenian yoko, 1,0, 482 (Thue, 
i, 6768; Diod, xii, 84), In the following year 
peace was concluded between Perdiccas and 
the Athenians, but it did not last long, and he 
waa during the groatow es of hia reign on 
In 429 hia 
dominiona were invaded by Sitalees, king of 
bhe powerful Thracian tribe of the Odrysiana, 
but the enemy was compelled, by want of pro- 
visions, to return home, (tine, ii, 96—L01 5 Diod. 
xii, 60.) Th waa in great part ab his instigation 
that Brasidas in 494 seb owt on his colstraled 
expedition to Macedonia and Thrace. Inthe fol- 
lowing year (428), however, a misunderstanding 
arose betwoon him and Brasidas, in consequence 
of which he abandoned the Spartan alliance, 
and concluded peace with Athens, (hue, iv, 82, 
108, 124-182.) Subsequently we find him at 
ono time in alliance with the Spartans, and at 
wnobher time with the Athenians; and ib is 
evident that he joined one or obher of the 
bolligeront parties according to the dictates of 
his own interest at the moment (Thue. vy, 80, 
vi. 7, vil. 9.8, IDL, king of Macedonia, 8,0, 
BGd=B50, was the second pon of Amyntas IT., by 
hia wife Burydice, On the assassination of 
hia brother Alexander Il, by Ptolemy of Alorua, 
867, the crown of Macedonia devolved upon 
him by hereditary right, but Ptolemy virtually 
enjoyed the fpoversign power as guardian of 
Perdicons pill 864, when the latter caused 
Ptolemy to be put to death, and took the 
government into his own handa (Just, vil 4; 
Diod, xv. 77, xvi, 2). Of the reign of Perdicoas 
wo have very little information, We learn only 
that ho was ab one time engaged in hostilities 
with Athens on account of Amphipolis, and 
that he was distinguished for hia patronage of 
mon of letters (Aesch, 2.0, 29), He fell in 
battle against the Tllyrians, 869.—4, Son of 
Orontox, » Macedonian of the province of 
Ovestbis, was one of the most distinguished of | 
the ponerals of Alexander the Great, He ne. 
companied Alexander throughout his campaigns 
in Asia; and the king on his deathbed is said 
to have taken the royal signet ring from hia 
fingor and given it to Perdiceas (Curt. x, 5, 43 
Just, xii, 16), After the death of the king 
(828), Perdicoas had the chief authority en- 
trusted to him under the command of the new 
king Arrhidaeus, who was & mere puppet in his 
hands, and he till further strengthened his 
powor by the assassination of his rival Me- 
loager, [Munmaamn.| The other generals of 
Aloxander regarded him with fear and sua- 
picion; and ab longth hia ambitious schemes 
induced Antipater, Cratorus, and Ptolemy, to 
unite in a league and declare open war against 
Pordicoas, Thus assailed on all sides, Per- 
diccas determined to leave Humenes in Asia 
Minor, to make head against their, common 
onomios in that quarter, while he himself 
marohod into Hgypt against Ptolemy, He ad- 
vanced without opposition as far as Pelusium, 
but found the banks of the Nile strongly forti- 
fied and guarded by Ptolemy, and was repulsed 
in repeated attempts to force the passage of 
the river; in the lash of which, near Memphis, 
he lost great numbers of men. ‘Thereupon his 
troops, who had long been discontented with 
Perdiceas, rose in mutiny and put him to death, 
(Diod. xviii, L486 5 Just, xii, 6, if 
Por ix (Mépdié), the sister of Daedalus and 
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mother of Talos, the legends of whose death 
appear to have grown out of an attempt to 
explain the presence of Daedalus, as type of 
priinitive art, in Crete as well as Attica. [Daz- 
pauus.] For the story,see Tanos. Perdix her- 
self probably formed some part of the myths 

_about birds, prevalent especially at Athens and 
generally connected with something in the notes 
or habits of birds: It was probably a misinter- 
pretation of the legend which made Perdix the 
nephew of Daedalus with the same story as 
Taxos (Ov. Met. viii. 241). 

Peregrinus Proteus, a Cynic philosopher, 
born at Parium, on the Hellespont, in the reign 
of the Antonines. Aftera youth spent in debau- 
chery and crimes, he visited Palestine, where 
he turned Christian, and by dint of hypocrisy 
attained to some authority in the Church. He 
next assumed the Cynic garb, and returned to 

_ his own native town, where, to obliterate the 
memory of his crimes, he divided his inheri- 
tance among the populace. He again set out 
on his travels, and after visiting many places, 
and adopting every method to make himself 
conspicuous, he at length resolved on publicly 
burning himself at the Olympic games, and 
carried his resolution into effect in the 236th 
Olympiad, a.D. 165. Lucian, who was present 
at the strange self-immolation of Peregrinus, 
has left us an account of his life. Gellius, who 
attended his lectures at Athens, commends the 
sincerity of his character and teaching. (Gell. 
xi. 12; Lucian, de Mort. Peregrin.) 

Pérenna, Anna, [Anna.] 

Perennis, succeeded Paternus in a.D. 183, as 
sole praefect of the praetorians, and, Commo- 
dus being completely sunk in debauchery and 
sloth, virtually ruled the empire. Having, how- 
ever, rendered himself obnoxious to the soldiery, 
he was put to death by them in 186 or 187. 
Dio Cassius represents Perennis as a man of 
pure and upright life; but the other historians 
charge him with having encouraged the emperor 
in his career of profligacy. (Dio Cass. lxxii. 9; 
Vit. Commod. 5, 6.) 

Y Perga (IMépyn: Mepyaios: Murtana, Ru.), an 
ancient and important city of Pamphylia, lay a 
little inland, NE. of Attalia, between the rivers 
Catarrhactes and Cestrus, sixty stadia (six geog. 
miles) from the mouth of the former. It was 
a celebrated seat of the worship of Artemis 
(Strab. p. 667; Callin. Hymn. in Dian. 187). 
On an eminence near the city stood a very 
ancient and renowned temple of the goddess, 
at which a yearly festival was celebrated; and 
the coins of Perga bear images of the goddess 
and her temple. Under the later Roman em- 
pire, it was the capital of Pamphylia Secunda. 

t was the first place in Asia Minor visited by 
the apostle Paul on his first missionary jour- 
ney (Acts, xiii. 18; see also xiv. 25). There are 
considerable ruins of the city about sixteen 

iles NE. of Adalia. ; 

‘ Pergama, Pergamia, Pergamon = 
TRoga]. . 

Pergamum, 1. less usually Pergamus (Il¢pya- 
pov in Polybius, Strabo, Appian, Josephus, 
Aelian and Plutarch; 7 Tépyayos in Dio Cas- 
sius and Ptolemy ; Bergama),a celebrated city 
of Asia Minor, the capital of the kingdom of 
Pergamus, and afterwards of the Roman pro- 
vince of Asia, was situated in the district of S. 
Mytia called Teuthrania, in one of the most 
beautiful and fertile valleys in the world. It 
stood on the N. bank of the river Caicus, at a 
spot where that river receives the united waters 
of two small tributaries, the Selinus, which 
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flowed through the city, and the Cetius, which 
washed its walls. The navigable river Caicus 
connected it with the sea, at the Elaitic Gulf, 
from which its distance was somewhat less 
than twenty miles. (Strab. pp. 619, 624; Plin. v. 
126; Paus. vi. 16, 1; Liv. xxxyii. 18.) It was 
built at the fodt, and on the lowest slopes, of 
two steep hills, spurs of Mt. Pindasus (Paus. 
ii, 26, 8; Plin. v. 126), on one of which stood 
the upper town, or acropolis, the highest por- 
tion of which was the original settlement with 
a wall of its own. The upper town was en- 
larged after the kingdom was established, 
and spread under Eumenes II. still further. 
Under the Roman dominion the town extended 
over a large area in the plain. In this upper 
town the most noticeable buildings were the 
central Agora with the great altar of Zeus, the 
temple of Dionysus to the south, and to the 
north the great temple of Athene, beyond 
which was the famous library. North of this 
was the Augusteum or temple of Augustus and 
Rome, later known i the Trojaneum, a vast 
building on a terrace 800 yardslong. N. of this, 
and on the highest point, was the smaller Julian 
temple, The theatre stood on the western 
slope below the library and the temple of 
Athene, and to the west of it was a great ter- 
race running all along the slope from the 
temple of Dionysus to that of Augustus. Much 
further down the south slope was the gym- 
nasium, which belonged to the lower town. 
This lower town occupied much of the ground 
now covered by the modern town and conse- 
quently not excavated, and it extended across 
the river Selinus, on the W. side of which were 
an amphitheatre, circus, Roman theatre, and 
still further west the temple of Asclepius.—The 
origin of the city is lost in mythical traditions, 
which ascribed its foundation to a colony from 
Arcadia under the Heracleid Telephus, and its 
name to Pergamus, a son of Pyrrhus and 
Andromache, who made himself king of Teu- 
thrania by killing the king Arius in single com- 
bat (Paus. i. 4,5, i»11, 2). At all events, it was 
already in the time of Xenophon a very 
ancient city, with a mixed population of Teu- 
thranians and Greeks (Xen. An. vii. 8, 8, Hell. 
iii. 1, 6); but it was not a place of much im- 
portance until the time of the successors of 
Alexander. After the defeat of Antigonus at 
Ipsus, in 301, the NW. part of Asia Minor was 
united to the Thracian kingdom of Lysrmacuus, 
who enlarged and beautified the city of Perga- 
mum, and used the acropolis as a treasury on 
account of its strength as a fortress. The 
command of the fortress was entrusted to 
PHILETABRUS, who, towards the end of the 
reign of Lysimachus, revolted to Seleu- 
cus, king of Syria, retaining, however, the 
fortress of Pergamum in his own hands; and 
upon the death of Seleucus, in 280, Philetaerus, 
established himself as an independent ruler. 
This is the date of the commencement of the 
kingdom of Pergamus, though the royal title 
was only assumed by the second successor of 
Philetaerus, ArTauus I., after his great victory 
over the Gauls. The successive kings of 
Pergamum were: PHILETAERUS, 280-268 ; Evu- 
MENES I., 268-241; Arratus I., 241-197; Hvu- 
MENES II.,197-159; Artatus II. PHILADELPHUS, 
159-188; Arratus III. PHmomentTor, 188-183. 
For the outline of their history see the articles. 
The kingdom reached its greatest extent after 
the defeat of Antiochus the Great by the 
Romans, in B.c. 190, when the Romans be- 
stowed upon Humenes II. the whole + ga 
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Lydia, both Phrygias, Lycaonia, Pisidia and 
Eamphylia. It was under the same king that 
Pergamum reached the height of its splendour, 
and that the celebrated library was founded, 
which for a long time rivalled that of Alexan- 
dria, and the formation of which occasioned 
the invention of parchment, charta Perga- 
mena. This library was afterwards united to 
that of Alexandria, having been presented by 
Antony to Cleopatra. During its existence at 
Pergamum, it formed the centre of a great 
school of literature, which rivalled that of 
Alexandria, On the death of Attalus III. in 
B.C. 188, the kingdom, by a bequest in his will, 
passed to the Romans, who took possession of 
it in 180 after a contest with the usurper Ari- 
stonicus, and erected it into the province of 
Asia, with the city of Pergamum for its capital, 
which continued in such prosperity that Pliny 
calls it ‘longe clarissimum Asiae.’ The temple 
of Augustus at Pergamum was the chief 
sanctuary of the imperial worship in the pro- 
vince of Asia: the people of Pergamum were 
the chief temple-servants or vewkdpo: of the 
emperors (Tac. Ann. iv. 87; Dio Cass. li. 20; 
C.1.G. 1720, 2810). The city was an early seat 
of Christianity, and is one of the Seven 
Churches of Asia. Under the Byzantine em- 
perors, the capital of the province of Asia was 
transferred to Ephesus, and Pergamum lost 
much of its importance. Among the celebrated 
natives of the city were the rhetorician Apollo- 
dorus and the physician Galen. But the most 
important proofs of the ancient splendour of 
Pergamum and of the magnificence of Attalus 
and Eumenes as patrons of art have been 
afforded by the excavations undertaken by the 
Prussian Government and carried out by 
Hamann, Conze, and others in 1871-1878. 
These excavations have established the sites of 
the buildings mentioned above, and have re- 
covered in great measure their dimensions and 
plans, so that a reconstruction of the archi- 
tecture can be made with tolerable certainty. 
Besides this, important sculptures of the Per- 
gamene school have been recovered: especially 
the splendid colossal sculptures in high relief, 
now at Berlin, from the platform of the great 
altar of Zeus built by Humenes II. They repre- 
sent the battle of the gods and giants [see cut on 
p. 864]. In these, as also in the statues of 
vanquished Gauls dedicated by Attalus (of 
which the best known are the ‘ Dying Gaul’ in 
the Capitol of Rome, often called the ‘Dying 
Gladiator,’ and another at Venice), the tendency 
of the Pergamene school to portray dramatically 
pathos, passion and excitement is evident 
[Dict. of Ant. art. Statwaria Ars}.—2. A very 
ancient city of Crete, the foundation of which 
was ascribed to the Trojans who survived their 
city. The legislator Lycurgus was said to,have 
died here, and his grave was shown. The site 
of the city is doubtful. Some place it at 
Perama, others at Platania. (Verg. Aen. iii. 
133; Vell. Pat. i. 1: Plut. Lyc. 82.)- 

Pergamus, [PERGAMuM.] 

Pergé. [Prnca.] 

Périander (Meplavdpos). 1. Son of Cypselus, 
whom he succeeded as tyrant of Corinth, B.c. 
625, and reigned forty years, to B.c. 585. His 
rule was mild and beneficent at first, but after- 
wards became oppressive. According to the 
common story this change was owing to the 
advice of Thrasybulus, tyrant of Miletus, 
whom Periander had consulted on the best 
mode of maintaining his power, and who is 
said to have taken the messenger through a 
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corn-field, cutting off, as he went, the tallest 
ears, and then to have dismissed him without 
committing himself to a verbal answer (Hdt. v. 
92). The action, however, was rightly inter- 
preted by Periander, who proceeded to rid him- 
self of the most powerful nobles in the state. 
He made his power dreaded abroad as well as 
at home; and besides his conquest of Hpi- 
daurus, mentioned below, he kept Corcyra in 
subjection, and he planted a colony at Poti- 
daea. He was, like many of the other Greek 
tyrants, a patron of literature and philosophy ; 
and Arion and Anacharsis were in favour at 
his court. He was very commonly reckoned 
among the Seven Sages, though by some he 
was excluded from their number, and Myson of 
Chenae in Laconia was substituted in his room. 
The private life of Periander was marked by 
misfortune and cruelty. He married Melissa, 
daughter of Procles, tyrant of Hpidaurus. 
She bore him two sons, Cypselus and Lyco- 
phron, and was passionately beloved by him; 
but he is said to have killed her by a blow 
during her pregnancy, having been roused to a 
fit of anger by a false accusation brought 
against her. His wife’s death embittered the 
remainder of his days, partly through the re- 
morse which he felt for the deed, partly through 
the alienation of his younger son, Lycophron, 
inexorably exasperated by his mother’s fate. 
The young man’s anger had been chiefly ex- 
cited by Procles, and Periander in revenge 
attacked Epidaurus, and, having reduced it, 
took his father-in-law prisoner. Periander sent 
‘Lycophron to Corcyra; but when he was him- 
self advanced in years, he summoned Lyco- 
phron back to Corinth to succeed to the ty- 
ranny, seeing that Cypselus, his elder son, was 
unfit to hold it, from deficiency of understand- 
ing. Lycophron refused to return to Corinth, 
as long as his father was there. Thereupon 
Periander offered to withdraw to Corcyra, if 
Lycophron would come home and take the 
government. To this he assented; but the 
Corcyraeans, not wishing to have Periander 
among them, put Lycophron todeath. Perian- 
der shortly afterwards died of despondency, at 
the age of eighty, and after a reign of forty 
years, according to Diogenes Laértius. He was 
succeeded by a relative, Psammetichus, son of 
Gordias. (Hdt. iii. 48-53, v.92; Ar. Pol. y. 12.) 
—2, Tyrant of Ambracia, was contemporary 
with his more famous namesake of Corinth, to 
whom he was also related, being the son of 
Gorgus, who was son or brother to Cypselus. 
Periander was deposed by the people, probably 
after the death of the Corinthian tyrant (585). 
(Ar. Pol. v. 4,10; Ael. V.H. xii. 85.) 


w/ Périboea (Mep{Bora). 1. Wife of Icarius, and 


mother of Penelope. ([Icartus, No. 2.|— 
2. Daughter of Alcathous, and wife of Telamon, 
by whom she became the mother of Ajax and 
Teucer. Some writers call her Eriboea. (Paus. 
i. 42,1.)—8. Daughter of Hipponous, and wife 
of Oeneus, by whom she became the mother of 
Tydeus. [OENEUS.]-+4. Wife of king Polybus 
of Corinth (Apollod. iii. 5, 7). 

Péricles (MepixAjs). 1. The greatest of Athe- 
nian statesmen, was the son of Xanthippus, and 
Agariste, both of whom belonged to the noblest 
families of Athens. The fortune of his parents 
procured for him a careful education, which his 
extraordinary abilities and diligence turned to 
the best account. He received instruction from 
Damon, Zeno of Elea, and Anaxagoras. With 
Anaxagoras he lived on terms of the most inti- 


| mate friendship, till the philosopher was com: 
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pelled to retire from Athens. From this great 
-and original thinker Pericles was believed to 
have derived not only the cast of his mind, but 
the character of his eloquence, which, in the 
elevation of its sentiments and the purity and 
loftiness of its style, was the fitting expression 
of the force and dignity of his character and 
the grandeur of his conceptions. Of the oratory 
of Pericles no specimens remain to us, but it is 
described by ancient writers as characterised 
by singular force andenergy. He was described 
as thundering and lightning when he spoke, and 
as carrying the weapons of Zeus upon his 
tongue. (Aristoph. Ach. 508; Cic. de Or. iii. 
84; Plut. Moral. p. 118; Quintil. x. 1, 82.) In 
B.C. 469, Pericles began to take part in public 
affairs, forty years before his death, and was soon 
regarded as the head of the more democratical 
party in the state, in opposition to Cimon 
(Aristot. ’A@. oA. 27). He gained the favour of 
the people by the laws which he got passed for 
their benefit. It was at his instigation that his 
friend Ephialtes proposed in 461 the measure 
by which the Areopagus was deprived of those 
functions which rendered it formidable as an 
antagonist to the democratical party. ‘This 
success was followed by the ostracism of Cimon, 
who was charged with Laconism; and Pericles 
was thus placed at the head of public affairs at 
Athens. His other chief democratic measures 
were the opening of the archonship to the 
Zeugitae as well as to the wealthier classes, 
and even to men below the Zeugitae, the pay- 
ment of Dicasteries in order toattractall citizens 
to take part in legal business, and a system of 
state doles (analogous to those which were 
pushed to an extreme ina later age at Rome) by 
grants of money at festivals sufficient to provide 
the poorer citizens with seats in the theatre and 
with food for the festal days. Pericles was dis- 
tinguished as a general as well as a statesman, 
and frequently commanded the Athenian ar- 
mies in their wars with the neighbouring states. 
In 454 he commanded the Athenians in their 
campaigns against the Sicyonians and Acarna- 
nians; in 448 he led the army which assisted 
the Phocians in the Sacred war; and in 445 he 
rendered the most signal service to the state by 
recovering the island of Euboea, which had 
revolted from Athens. Cimon had been pre- 
viously recalled from exile, without any oppo- 
sition from Pericles, but had died in 449. On 
his death the aristocratical party was headed 
by Thucydides, the son of Melesias, but on the 
ostracism of the latter in 444, the organised 
opposition of the aristocratical party was broken 
up, and Pericles was left without a rival. 
Throughout the remainder of his political course 
no one appeared to contest his supremacy ; but 
the boundless influence which he possessed was 
never perverted by him to sinister or unworthy 
purposes. So far from being a mere selfish 
demagogue, he neither indulged nor courted the 
multitude. The next important event in which 
Pericles was engaged was the war against 
Samos, which had revolted from Athens, and 
which he subdued after an arduous campaign, 
440. The poet Sophocles was one of the 
generals who fought with Pericles against 
Samos. (Thue. i. 115-117; Diod. xii. 27.) For 
the next ten years till the outbreak of the 
Peloponnesian war, the Athenians were not 
engaged in any considerable military operations. 
During this period Pericles devoted especial 
attention to the Athenian navy, as her supre- 
macy rested on her maritime superiority, and 
he adopted various judicious means for consoli- 
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dating her empire over the islands of the 
Aegaean. He strengthened the hold of Athens 
in various districts by establishing the settle- 
ments of citizens called Cleruchies, in Euboea 
and in Thracian Chersonese, and by planting 
colonies at Amphipolis, Sinope, and even in 
Italy at Thuriit The funds derived.from the 
tribute of the allies and from other sources were 
to a large extent devoted by him to the erection 
of those magnificent temples and public build- 
ings which rendered Athens the wonder and 
admiration of Greece. Under his adminis- 
tration the Propylaea, and the Parthenon, and 
the Odeum were erected, as well as numerous 
other temples and public buildings. With the 
stimulus afforded by these works architecture 
and sculpture reached their highest perfection, 
and some of the greatest artists of antiquity 
were employed in erecting or adorning the 
buildings. The chief direction of the public 
edifices was entrusted to Phidias. [Purp1as.] 
These works, calling into activity almost every 
branch of industry and commerce at Athens, 
diffused universal prosperity while they pro- 
ceeded, and thus contributed in this, as well as 
in other ways, to maintain the popularity and 
influence of Pericles. But he still had many 
enemies, who were not slow to impute to him 
base and unworthy motives. From the comic 
poets Pericles had to sustain numerous attacks. 
They exaggerated his power, spoke of his party 
as Pisistratids, and called upon him to swear 
that he was not about to assume the tyranny. 
His high character and strict probity, however, 
rendered all these attacks harmless. But as his 
enemies were unable to ruin his reputation by 
these means, they attacked him through his 
friends. Thus at the beginning of the Pelo- 
ponnesian war his friends Phidias and Anaxa- 
goras, and his mistress Aspasia, were all accused 
before the people. Phidias was condemned and 
cast into prison [Puipias]; Anaxagoras was 
also sentenced to pay a fine and quit Athens 
{[AnaxaGoras]; and Aspasia was only acquitted 
through the entreaties and tears of Pericles. 
(Plut. Pericl. 24; Diod. xii. 839; Athen. p. 589.) 
The Peloponnesian war has been falsely as- 
cribed to the ambitious schemes of Pericles. 
It is true that he counselled the Athenians not 
to yield to the demands of the Lacedaemonians, 
and he pointed out the immense advantages 
which the Athenians possessed in carrying on 
the war; but he did this because he saw that 
war was inevitable, and that as long as Athens 
retained the great power which she then 
possessed, Sparta would never rest contented. 
On the outbreak of the war in 481 a Pelopon- 
nesian army under Archidamus invaded Attica ; 
and upon his advice the Athenians conveyed 
their moveable property into the city, and their 
cattle and beasts of burden to Huboea, and 
allowed the Peloponnesians to desolate Attica 
without opposition. Next year (430), when the 
Peloponnesians again invaded Attica, Pericles 
pursued the same policy as before. In this 
summer the plague made its appearance in 
Athens. The Athenians, being exposed to the 
devastation of the war and the plague at the 
same time, began to turn their thoughts to 
peace, and looked upon Pericles as the author 
of all their distresses, inasmuch as he had per- 
suaded them to go to war. Pericles attempted 
to calm the public ferment ; but such was the 
irritation against him that he was sentenced to 
pay a fine. (Thue. ii. 64; Plut. lc.) The ill 
feeling of the people having found this vent, 
Pericles soon resumed his accustomed sway, 
XxX 2 
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and was again elected one of the generals for 
the ensuing year (429). Meantime. Pericles 
had suffered in common with his fellow-citizens. 
The plague carried off most of his near con- 
nexions. His son Xanthippus, a profligate and 
undutiful youth, his sister, and most of his 
intimate friends died of it.” Still he maintained 
unmoved his calm bearing and philosophic com- 
posure. At last his only surviving legitimate 
son, Patalus, a youth of greater promise than 
his brother, fell a victim. The firmness of 
Pericles then at last gave way; as he placed 
the funeral garland on the head of the lifeless 
youth he burst into tears and sobbed aloud. 
He had one son remaining, his child by Aspasia ; 
and he was allowed to enrol this son in his own 
tribe and give him his own name. In the 
autumn of 429 Pericles himself died of a linger- 
ing sickness. When at the point of death, as 
his friends were gathered round his bed, recall- 
ing his virtues and enumerating his triumphs, 
Pericles overhearing their remarks, said that 
they had forgotten his greatest praise: that no 
Athenian through his means had been made to 
put on mourning. He survived the commence- 
ment of the war two years and six months. 
(Thue. ii. 65.) The name of the wife of Pericles is 
not mentioned. She had been the wife of Hip- 
ponicus, by whom she was the mother of Callias. 
She bore two sons to Pericles, Xanthippus and 
Paralus. She lived unhappily with Pericles, 
and a divorce took place by mutual consent, 
when Pericles connected himself with Aspasia. 
Of his strict probity he left the decisive proof 
in the fact that at his death he was found not 
to have added a single drachma to his heredi- 
tary property. The people by a revulsion of 
feeling showed their honour for his memory by 
a decree which legitimatised his son by Aspasia. 
—2. Son of the preceding, by Aspasia, was one 
of the generals at the battle of Arginusae, and 
was put to death by the Athenians with the 
other generals, 406. 

Périclyménus (MepixAvuevos). 1. One of the 
Argonauts, was son of Neleus and Chloris, and 
brother of Nestor (Od. xi. 285). Poseidon gave 
him the power of changing himself into different 
forms, and conferred upon him great strength, 
but he was nevertheless slain by Heracles at 
the capture of Pylos. (Apollod. i. 9,9; Ov. 
Met. xii. 556-576; Ap. Rh. i. 156.)—2. Son of 
Poseidon and Chloris, the daughter of Tiresias, 
of Thebes. In the war of the Seven against 
Thebes he was believed to have killed Parthe- 
nopaeus; and when he pursued Amphiaraus, the 
latter by the command of Zeus was swallowed 
up by the earth. (Hur. Phoen. 1157; Paus. ix. 
18, 6; AMPHIARAUS.) 

Périéres (IMepiqpns), son of Aeolus and 
Enarete, king of Messene, was the father of 
Aphareus and Leucippus by Gorgophone. In 
some traditions Perieres was called a son of 
Cynortas, and besides the sons above mentioned 
he is also the father of Tyndareos and Icarius. 
(Apollod. i. 7, 8, iii. 10, 8; Paus. iv. 2, 2.) 

Périlaus (IMepfAaos), son of Icarius, and 
brother of Penelope (Paus. viii. 34, 2). 

Périllus (Mép:AAos), astatuary, was the maker 
of the bronze bull of the tyrant Phalaris, re- 
specting which see further under PHawaris. 
Like the makers of other instruments of death, 
Perillus is said to have become one of the vic- 
tims of his own handiwork. (Ov. A. A. i. 653.) 

Périnthus (I¢pivGos: MepivO0s: Hregli), an 
important town in Thrace on the Propontis, 
was founded by the Samians about B.c. 559 (Plut. 
Q. G. 56). It was situated twenty-two miles 
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W. of Selymbria ona small peninsula, and was 
built on the slope of a hill with rows of houses 
rising above each other like seats in an amphi- 
theatre: It is celebrated for the obstinate 
resistance which it offered to Philip of Macedon, 
at which time it was a more powerful place than 
Byzantium. (Diod. xvi. 74; Plut. Phoc. 14; 
Procop. Aed. iv. 9.) Under the Romans it still 
continued to be a flourishing town, being the 
point at which most of the roads met leading to 
Byzantium. The commercial importance of 
the town is attested by the number of its coins 
which are still extant. Ata later time, but not 
earlier than the fourth century of the Christian 
era, we find it called Heraclea, which occurs 
sometimes alone withoutany addition and some- 
times in the form of Heraclea Thraciae or 
Heraclea Perinthus. 

Périphas (Mepigas), an Attic autochthon, pre- 
vious to the time of Cecrops, was a priest of 
Apollo, and on account of his virtues was made 
king of the country. In consequence of the 
honours paid to him, Zeus wished to destroy 
him, but at the request of Apollo he was 
changed by Zeus into an eagle, and his wife 
intoa bird. (Ant. Lib. 6; Ov. Met. vii. 400.) 

Périphétes (Mepiphrns), son of Hephaestus 
and Anticléa, surnamed Corynetes—that is, 
Club-bearer—was a robber at Epidaurus, who 
slew travellers with an iron club. Theseus at 
last killed him and took his club for his own 
use. [THESEUS.] 

ermessus (Iepunoods: Kefalari), a river in 
Boeotia, which descends from Mt. Helicon, 
unites with the Olmius, and falls into the lake 
mi ioe near Haliartus (Strab. pp. 407, 411). 

erné (Ilépy7), a little island off the coast of 
Ionia, opposite to the territory of Miletus, to 
which an earthquake united it (Plin. ii. 204). 

Péro (Mpa), daughter of Neleus and Chloris, 
was married to Bias, and celebrated for her 
beauty (Od. xi. 286; Paus. x. 81, 9). 

Perorsi (Mépopco1), a people on the coast of 
ee opposite the Ins. Fortunatae (Ptol. iv. 6, 
16). 


Perperéna (Ieprephyva, and other forms), a 
small town of Mysia, S. of Adramyttium, near 
which were copper-mines and celebrated vine- 
yards. Said to be the place at which Thu- 
cydides died. (Strab. p. 607; Plin. vy. 122.) 

Perperna or Perpenna. 1. M., praetor B.c. 
135, when he carried on war against the slaves 
in Sicily; and consul 180; when he defeated 
Aristonicus in Asia, and took him prisoner. 
He died near Pergamum on his return to Rome 
in 129. (Liv. Hy. 59; Vell. Pat. ii, 4; Just. 
xxxvi. 4.)—2, M., son of the last, consul 92, 
and censor 86. He is mentioned by ancient 
writers as an instance of longevity. He attained 
the age of 98 years, and died in 49, the year in 
which the Civil war broke out between Caesar 
and Pompey. (Val. Max. viii. 18; Dio Cass, 
xli.14; Plin. vii. 156.) He took no prominent 
part in the agitated times in which he lived.— 
8. M. Perperna Vento, son of the last, joined 
the Marian party in the Civil war, and was 
raised to the praetorship. After the conquest 
of Italy by Sulla, in 82, Perperna fled to Sicily, 
which he quitted, however, upon the arrival of 
Pompey shortly afterwards. On the death of 
Sulla, in 78, Perperna joined the consul M. 
Lepidus in his attempt to overthrow the new 
aristocratical constitution, and retired with him 
to Sardinia on the failure of this attempt 
Lepidus died in Sardinia in the following year, 
77, and Perperna with the remains of his army 
crossed over to Spain and joined Sertorius, 
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Perperna was jealous of the ascendency of 
Sertorius, and after serving under him some 
years he and his friends assassinated Sertorius 
at a banquetin 72, His death brought the war 
to a close. Perperna was defeated by Pompey, 
taken prisoner, and put to death. (App. B.C. 
i. 107-115 ; Plut. Pomp. 10, 20, Sert. 15-27.) 

Perrhaebi (MeppaiBot or MepaiBol), a powerful 
and warlike people, who from prehistoric times 
occupied a part of Thessaly. According to 
Strabo they had been driven to the more 
mountainous north of Thessaly from the south 
‘by the Lapithae (Strab. pp. 61, 489, 440); 
migrated from Euboea to the mainland} and 
settled in the districts of Hestiaeotis and. 
Pelasgiotis. Hence the northern part of this 
country is frequently called Perrhaebia (Mep- 
paiBia, MepaBia), though it never formed one 
of the regular Thessalian provinces. (Thuc. iv. 
78; Liv. xxxi. 48.) Homer places the Perrhaebi 
in the neighbourhood of the Thessalian Dodona 
and the river Titaresius (Il. ii. 749); and at a 
later time the name of Perrhaebia was applied 
to the district bounded by Macedonia and the 
Cambunian mountains on the N., by Pindus on 
the W., by the Peneus on the S. and SEH., and 
by the Peneus and Ossa on the KH. The Per- 
rhaebi were members of the Amphictyonic 
League. At an early period they were subdued 
by the Lapithae; at the time of the Pelopon- 
nesian war they were subject to the Thessalians, 
and subsequently to Philip of Macedon; but at 
the time of the Roman wars in Greece they 
appear independent of Macedonia. 

Perrhidae (Mepplia), an Attic demus near 
Aphidna, belonging to the tribe Antiochis. 
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when the city was taken by Aratus, B.c. 243. 
(Paus. ii. 8, 4, vii. 8, 8; Athen. pp. 162, 607.) 

Persé (Mepo7n), daughter of Oceanus, and wife 
of Helios (the Sun), by whom she became the 
mother of Aeétes and Circe (Od. ix. 189; 
Hes. Th. 356, 956). Also called the mother 
of Pasiphaé and‘ Perses (Apollod. i. 9, 1). 

Perséis. [Hxcate.] 

Perséphoné (Mepoepdvn), called Proserpina ; 
by the Romans, the daughter of Zeus and 
Demeter. In Homer she is called Persephonia 
(Hepoepdveia); the form Persephone first 
occurs in Hesiod. But besides these forms of 
the name, we also find Persephassa, Pherse- 
phassa, Persephatta, Phersephatta, .Pherre- 
phassa, Pherephatta, and Phersephonia. The 
Latin Proserpina is probably only a corruption 
of the Greek, for which later etymologists 
sought an explanation in the word proserpo, 
signifying the germination of the seed (August. 
CO. D. iv. 8, vii.20; Arnob. iii. 88). The name 
Kore (Képn, Ion. Kotpy), that is, the Daughter, 
namely, of Demeter, was adopted in “Attica 
when the Eleusinian mysteries were introduced, 
and the two were frequently called The Mother 
and the Daughter (7 Mnrhp Kal % Keépn). 
Homer describes her as the wife of Hades, and 
the dread and terrible queen of the Shades, 
who rules over the souls of the dead, along with 
her husband (J/. ix. 457, 565; Od. x. 494, xi. 
634). Her epithets in the Iliad are érouwh 
(which is best explained as meaning ‘ awful’), 
and in the Odyssey éravh and ayavh (by which 
the same idea is intended), and once ayvf. 
Hence she is called by later writers Jzino In- 
ferna, Averna, and Stygia; andthe Hrinnyes are 


Persabora or Perisabora (MepoaBdpa: 
Anbar), a fortified city of Babylonia, on the W. 
side of the Euphrates, where the canal called 
Maarsares left the river (Zos. iii. 17). 

Persae. [Prnsis.] 

Persaeus (Iepcatos), a Stoic philosopher, 
was a native of Cittium in Crete, and a-disciple 
of Zeno. He lived for some years at the court 
of Antigonus Gonatas, with whom he was in 
high favour. Antigonus appointed him to the 
chief command in Corinth, where he was slain 


Persephone enthroned. (Gerhard, Archdolog. Zéit. tav. 11.) 


said to have been her daughters by Pluto. In 
this account Homer probably follows the older 
conception of the goddess, whose very name is 
by some writers connected with death. There is 
no trace in the Homeric poems of her being 
regarded as the daughter of Demeter ; stillless 
of her being in any sense a beneficent deity. 
Homer speaks of her as the daughter of Zeus 
(Od. xi. 217), and itis possible that he regarded 
her as the daughter of Zeus and Styx, as some 
traditions did (Apollod, to, 2). Her grim 
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character appears also in the ancient Arcadian 
worship, where she was called Aéo7ova, and 
was described as the daughter of Demeter 
Erinys and Poseidon (Paus. viii. 37). Her 
abode, the realm of the dead, is described in 
the Iliad as beneath the earth;-in the Odyssey 
the entrance to ib seems to be placed at the 
western extremity of the earth, on the frontiers 
of the lower world. The story of her being 
carried off by Hades or Pluto against her will 
is not mentioned by Homer, unless those are 
right who believe that the Homeric epithet 
KAvtérwdos, applied to Hades, has this refer- 
ence (Il. v. 654; Schol. ad loc.). The earliest 
definite mention of it isin Hesiod (Th. 912). The 
manner in which she was carried off while she 
was gathering flowers (traditionally the narcissus 
as the flower of death: see p. 586, b), the scene 
of this event, the wanderings of her mother in 
search of her, and the worship of the two god- 
degses in Attica at the festival of the Eleusinia, 
are related under DemeTrR. In the mystical 
theories of the Orphics, Persephone is described 
as the all-pervading goddess of nature, who 
both produces and destroys everything; and 
she is therefore connected, or identified with, 
other mystic divinities, such as Isis, Rhea, 
Ge, Hestia, Pandora, Artemis, Hecate. This 
mystic Persephone is further said to have be- 
come by Zeus the mother of Dionysus, Iacchus, 
Zagreus or Sabazius. (Schol. ad Aristoph. 
Ran. 326; Nonn. Dionys. xxxi. 67; Cic. N. D. 
iil. 28, 58; Diod. iv. 4)., The Romans adopted 
the legends of Persephone, whom they called 
Proserpina [see above], but compared her with 
their own deity Libera [see p. 488, a]. The 
myth of Persephone, as fully developed in the 
Hymn to Demeter, and in later poems, ex- 
pressed the renewal of vegetation in spring, 
especially of the corn, after it has been buried 
underground in the winter, and his again in 
the mysteries was probably carried further so 
as to symbolise a future life [see more fully on 
pp. 277, b; 875, b]. It was natural, therefore, 
that the festivals of the goddess should be in 
the autumn seed-time, atthe Greater Hleusinia, 
and in the spring at the Anthesphoria and at 
the Lesser Hleusinia [see Dict. of Ant. s.vv.]. 
The death of the vegetation was symbolised by 
the marriage of Persephone, or Kore, with 
Hades or Pluto, a marriage which preserved in 
its story the old form of marriage by capture. 
Persephone is often represented enthroned with 
Hades [see cuts on pp. 375, 876]; often she is 
distinguished by a diadem or a calathus on her 
head : often she has a torch or crossed torches 
in her hand; her symbols are also a cornucopia, 
ears of corn, the pomegranate, or a cock (proba- 
bly as the herald of the dawn, 7.e. of a new life). 

Persépolis (Mepoémodis, Mepoatmoars : in the 
middle ages, Istakhar: now Takhti-Jemshid, 
1.e. Throne of Jemshid, is the Greek name of 
the great city which succeeded Pasargada as 
the capital of Persis and of the Persian empire 
(Strab. p. 729; Diod. xvii. 70; Curt. v. 4, 6; 
Ptol. vi. 4, 4). It is not mentioned by the 
earlier Greek historians who wrote before the 
Macedonian conquest. Neither Herodotus, 
Xenophon, nor Ctesias speaks of Persepolis, 
though they mention Babylon, Susa, and Ecba- 
tana, as the capitals of the empire. The most 
probable explanation of this silence is that 
ambassadors or refugees from foreign states 
were received by the Great King either at his 
winter quarters in Susa, or at his summer 
residence in Ecbatana; and that he came to 
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for religious ceremonies and partly to receive 
tribute and offerings of first-fruits, and to con- 
sider the reports of his chief officials. Its 
foundation is sometimes ascribed to Cyrus the 
Great, but more generally to his son Cambyses. 
On the great platform stood the vast range of 
palaces and halls, in which the kings received 
their officers and deputations in state, and 
sacrificed at the fire-altars. Here were stored 
the treasures accumulated from long years of 
tribute which Alexander found, and also the 
Avesta, which Darius is said to have placed 
there written in gold letters on 12,000 ox-hides. 
Over the plain below the palace-platform ex- 
tended the city itself, occupied by traders and 
artisans. Persepolis was also a royal burial- 
place. Itwas greatly enlarged and adorned by 
Darius I. and Xerxes, and preserved its splen- 
dour till after the Macedonian conquest, when 
it was burnt; Alexander, as the story goes, 
setting fire to the palace with his own hand, at 
the end of a revel, at the instigation of the 
courtesan Thais, B.c. 831. It was situated in 
the heart of Persis, in the part called Hollow 
Persis (kofAn Mépots), not far from the border of 
the Carmanian Desert, ina beautiful and healthy 
valley, watered by the river Araxes (Bend- 
Emir), and its tributaries the Medus and the 
Cyrus. Its wealth and importance were nearly, 
though not entirely, destroyed by Alexander’s 
occupation; but it was plundered again by 
Antiochus, 164 B.c., and in later times under 
the name of Istakhar was for some centuries 
the residence of a Parthian viceroy. Its ruins 
are in the highest degree striking and full of 
interest, and are important for the history of 
ancient Persian art. The numerous sculptured 
figures represent the kings of Persia, but do 
not, like the sculptures of Egypt and Assyria, 
describe historical events. An examination of 
the ruins has shown that the citadel with a 
triple wall, which Diodorus mentions, had no 
real existence. 

Perses (Mépons). 1. Son of the Titan Crius 
and Eurybia, and husband of Asteria, by whom 
he became the father of Hecate (Hes. Th. 409 ; 
Apollod. i. 2, 2).—2. Son of Perseus and 
Andromeda, described by the Greeks as the 
founder of the Persian nation (Hdt. vii. 61; 
Apollod. ii. 4, 5).—8. Son of Helios (the Sun) 
and Perse, and brother of Aeétes and Circe 
(Apollod. ii. 4, 5). 

Perseus (Ilepoevs), the famous Argive hero 
(perhaps, as some think, originally a deity of 
light or of the sun), was a son of Zeus and 
Danaé, and a grandson of Acrisius (IJ. xiv. 
320). An oracle had told Acrisius that he was 
doomed to perish by the hands of Danaé’s son; 
and he therefore shut up his daughter in 
an apartment made of brass or stone. But 
Zeus having changed himself into a shower 
of gold, came down through the roof of the 
prison, and became by her the father of Per- 
seus. From this tradition, which is commonly, 
held to signify the rays of the sun streaming 
into a chamber, Perseus is sometimes called 
aurigena (Soph. Ant. 944; Lycophr. 888; Oy. 
Met. v. 250; Hor. Od. iii. 16). As soon as 
Acrisius discovered that Danaé had given birth 
to a son, he put both mother and son into a 
chest, and threw them into the sea (Simonid. 
Fr.7); but Zeus caused the chest to land in 
the island of Seriphos, one of the Cyclades, 
where Dictys, a fisherman, found them, and 
carried them to Polydectes, the king of the 
country. They were treated with kindness; 


Persepolis, a temperate region, in spring, partly | but Polydectes having afterwards fallen in loye 
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with Danaé, and wishing to get rid of Perseus, 
who had meantime grown up to manhood, sent 
him away to fetch the head of Medusa, one of 
the Gorgons. Guided by Hermes and Athene, 
Perseus first went to the Graeae, the sisters of 
the Gorgons, took from them their one tooth 
and their one eye [see p. 371, b] and would not 
restore them until they showed him the way to 
the nymphs who possessed the winged sandals, 
the magic wallet, and the helmet of Hades, 
which rendered the wearer invisible. Having 
received from the Nymphs these gifts, from 
Hermes a sickle, and from Athene a mirror, he 
mounted into the air, and came to the Gorgons, 
who dwelt near Tartessus on the coast of the 
Ocean. [GorGonzs.] He found them asleep, 
and cut off the head of Medusa, looking at her 
reflection in the mirror, for a sight of the 
monster herself would have changed him into 
stone. Perseus put her head into the wallet 
which he carried on his back, and as he went 
away he was pursued by the other Gorgons; 
but his helmet, which rendered him invisible, 
enabled him to escape in safety. (Hes. Scut. 
220-230; Hur. Hl. 460 ; Hyg. Astr. ii. 12; Paus. 
y.18.1.) Perseus then proceeded to Aethiopia, 
where he saved and married Andromeda. 
[ANDRoMEDA.] Perseus is also said to have 
come to the Hyperboreans, by whom he was 
hospitably received, and to Atlas, whom he 
changed by means of the Gorgon’s head into 
the mountain of the same name. On his re- 
turn to Seriphos, he found his mother with 
Dictys in a temple, whither they had fled from 
the violence of Polydectes. Perseus then 
went to the palace of Polydectes, and changed 
him and all his guestsinto stone. (Pind. Pyth. 
xii. 10; Strab. p. 487.) Dictys was made king. 
Perseus gave the winged sandals and the hel- 
met to Hermes, who restored them to the 
nymphs and to Hades, and the head of Gorgon 
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Perseus and Medusa. 
(From a Terra-cotta in the British Museum.) 


to Athene, who placed it in the middle of her 


shield or breastplate. Hethen went to Argos, 
accompanied by Danaé and Andromeda. Acri- 
sius, remembering the oracle, escaped to 
Larissa, in the country of the Pelasgians; but 
Perseus followed him in order to persuade him 
to return. Some writers state that Perseus, on 
his return to Argos, found Proetus, who had 
expelled his brother Acrisius, in possession of 
the kingdom; and that Perseus slew Proetus, 
and was afterwards killed by Megapenthes, the 
son of Proetus (Ov. Met. v. 286; Hyg. Fab. 
244). The more common tradition, however, 
Telates that when Teutamidas, king of Larissa, 
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celebrated games in honour of his guest 
Acrisius, Perseus, who took part in them, acci- 
dentally hit the foot of Acrisius with the 
discus, and thus killed him (Paus. ii. 16, 2). 
Acrisius was buried outside the city of Larissa, 
and Perseus, leaving the kingdom of Argos to 
Megapenthes, the son of Proetus, received 
from him in exchange the government of 
Tiryns. According to another account, Per- 
seus remained in Argos, and successfully op- 
posed the introduction of the Bacchic orgies 
(Paus. ii. 20, 4). An Italian tradition made the 
chest with Danaé and her son float to the coast of 
Italy, where king Pilumnus married Danaé and 
founded Ardea (Verg. Aen. vii.410; Serv.ad Aen. 
vii. 372, viii. 345). Perseus is said to have founded 
the towns of Midea and’Mycenae. By Andro- 
meda he became the father of Perses, Alcaeus, 
Sthenelus, Heleus, Mestor, Electryon, Gorgo- 
phone, and Autochthe. Perseus was worshipped 
as a hero in several places. Herodotus speaks 
of atemple and statue of Perseus at Chemmis 
in Egypt (ii. 91). 

Perseus or Perses (IMepecvs), the last king of 
Macedonia, was the eldest son of Philip V., and 
reigned eleyen years, from B.c. 178 to 168. 
Before his accession he persuaded his father to 
put to death his younger brother Demetrius, 
whom he suspected that the Roman senate in- 
tended to set up as a competitor for the throne 
on the death of Philip. Immediately after his 
accession he began to make preparations for 
war with the Romans, which he knew to be 
inevitable, though seven years elapsed before 
actual hostilities commenced. The war broke 
out in 171. The first year of the war was 
marked by no striking action. The consul P. 
Licinius Crassus first suffered a defeat in Thes- 
saly in an engagement between the cavalry of 
the two armies, but subsequently gained a 
slight advantage over the king’s troops.—The 
second year of the war (170), in which the con- 
sul A. Hostilius Mancinus commanded, also 
passed over without any important battle, but 
was on the whole favourable to Perseus.—The 
third year (169), in which the consul Q. Mar- 
cius Philippus commanded, again produced no 
important results. The length to which the 
war had been unexpectedly protracted, and the 
ill success of the Roman arms, had by this 
time excited a general feeling in favour of the 
Macedonian monarch ; but the ill-timed avarice 
of Perseus, who refused to advance the sum of 
money which Eumenes, king of Pergamus, 
demanded, deprived him of this valuable ally ; 
and the same unseasonable niggardliness like- 
wise deprived him of the services of 20,000 
Gaulish mercenaries, who had actually ad- 
vanced into Macedonia to his support, but 
retired on failing to obtain their stipulated pay. 
He was thus obliged to carry on the contest 
against Rome single-handed.—The fourth year 
of the war (168) was also the last. The new 
consul, L. Aemilius Paulus, defeated Perseus 
with great loss in a decisive battle fought near 
Pydna on June 22,168. Perseus took refuge 
in the island of Samothrace, where he shortly 
afterwards surrendered with his children to 
the praetor Cn. Octavius. When brought be- 
fore Aemilius, he is said to have degraded 
himself by the most abject supplications: but 
he was treated with kindness by the Roman 
general. The following year he was carried to 
Italy, where he was compelled to adorn the 
splendid triumph of his conqueror (Nov. 30, 
167), and afterwars cast into a dungeon, from 
whence, however, the intercession of Aemilius 
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procured his release, and he was permitted to 
end his days in an honourable captivity at Alba. 
He survived his removal thither a few years, 
and died, according to some accounts, by volun- 
tary starvation, while others—fortunately with 
less probability—represent him as falling a 
victim to the cruelty of .his guards, who de- 
prived him of sleep. Perseus had been twice 
married: the name of his first wife, whom he 
is said to have killed with his own hand in a fit 
of passion, is not recorded; his second, Lao- 
dice, was the daughter of Seleucus IV. Philo- 


Perseus, King of Macedonia, 


Obv., head of Perseus; rev., BASIAEQE MEPZEQS; eagle on 
thunderbolt, surrounded by oak-wreath. 


pator. He left two children: a son, Alexander, 
and’a daughter, both apparently by his second 
marriage, as they were mere children when 
carried to Rome. Besides these, he had 
adopted his younger brother Philip, who was 
regarded by him as the heir to his throne, 
and became the partner of his captivity. (Livy. 
xi.-xliv.; Pol. xxiv., xxvi, xxvii., xxix.) 

Persia. [Prrsis.] 

Persici Montes. [Parsicr Montss.] 

Persicus Sinus, Persicum Mare (6 Mepoixds 
KéAmos, 7 Mepoukh OdAacoa, and other forms: 
the Persian Gulf), is the name given by the 
later geographers to the great gulf of the 
Mare Hrythraeum (Indian Ocean), extending 
in a SE. direction from the mouths of the 
Tigris, between the NE. coast of Arabia and 
the opposite coast of Susiana, Persis, and Car- 
mania, to the narrow strait formed by the 
long tongue of land which projects from the 
N. side of Oman in Arabia, by which strait it 
is connected with the open gulf of the Indian 
Ocean called Paragon Sinus (Gulf of Oman). 
The earlier Greek writers know nothing of it. 
Herodotus does not distinguish it from the 
Erythraean Sea. The voyage of Alexander’s 
admiral Nearchus from the Indus to the Tigris 
made it better known, but still the ancient 
geographers in general give inaccurate state- 
ments of its form. (Strab. pp. 78, 727, 765; 
Ptol. vi. 8, 1, vi. 19, 1; Plin. vi. 41; Mel. iii. 8.) 

Persides (Mepoetdys, Meponiddns), a patrony- 
mic given to the descendants of Perses. 

Persis, and very rarely Persia (7 Meépous, 
and 7 Tlepoixh, sc. yj, the fem. adjectives, the 
mase. being Tepoixds, from the ethnic noun 
Tlépons, pl. Mépoa, fem. Mépois, Latin Persa 
and Perses, pl. Persae, Persia), originally a 
small mountainous district of W. Asia, lying 
on the NE. side of the Persian Gulf, and sur- 
rounded on the other sides by mountains and 
deserts. On the NW. and_N. it was separated 
from Susiana, Media and Parthia by the little 
river Oroatis, or Orosis, and by M. Parachoa- 
thras; and on the E. from Carmania by no 
definite boundaries in the Desert. The only 
level part of the country was the strip of sea- 
coast called Persis Paralia: the rest was 
intersected with branches of M. Parachoathras, 
the valleys between which were watered by 
seyeral rivers, the chief of which were the 
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Araxes, Cyprus, and Mxrpvus: in this part ot 
the country, which was called Koile Persis, 
stood the capital cities PasarcaDa and PERSE- 
POLIS. The country has a remarkable variety 
of climate and of products: the N. moun- 
tainous regions being comparatively cold, but 
with good pastures, especially for camels; the 
middle slopes having a temperate climate and 
producing abundance of fruit and wine; and 
the S. strip of coast being intensely hot and 
sandy, with little vegetation except the palm- 
tree (Strab, p. 727; Arrian, Ind. 39; Plin. vi, 
115). The inhabitants were a collection of 
nomad peoples of the Indo-European stock, who 
called themselves by a name which is given in 
Greek as Artaei (Hat. vii. 61) and which, like the 
kindred Median name of Arii (“Apzo1), signifies 
noble or honourable, and is applied especially 
to the true worshippers of Ormuzd and fol- 
lowers of Zoroaster: it was, in fact, rather a 
title of honour than a proper name; the true 
collective name of the people seems to have 
been Paraca, According to Herodotus, they 
were divided into three classes or castes: first, 
the nobles or warriors, containing the three 
tribes of the PASARGADAE, who were the most 
noble, and to whom the royal family of the 
Achaemenidae belonged, the Maraphii and the 
Maspii; secondly, the agricultural and other 
settled tribes—namely, the Panthialaei, Deru- 
siaei, and Germanii; thirdly, the tribes which 
remained nomadic—namely, the Daae, Mardi, 
Dropici, and Sagartii, names common to other 
parts of W. and Central Asia. The Persians 
had a close ethnical affinity to the Medes, and 
followed the same customs and religion (Maar; 
ZoRosstER}|. The simple and warlike habits 
which they cultivated in their native moun- 
tains, preserved them from the corrupting 
influences which eneryated their Median 
brethren ; so that from being, as we find them 
at the beginning of their recorded history, the 
subject member of the Medo-Persian kingdom, 
they obtained the supremacy under Cyrus, the 
founder of the great Persian Empire, 8B.c. 559. 
An account of the revolution by which the 
supremacy was transferred from the Medes to 
the Persians is given under Cyrus. At this 
time there existed in W. Asia two other great 
kingdoms: the Lydian, which comprised nearly 
the whole of Asia Minor, W. of the river Halys, 
which separated it from the Medo-Persian 
territories ; and the Babylonian, which, besides 
the Tigris and Euphrates valley, embraced 
Syria and Palestine. By the successive con- 
quest of these kingdoms, the dominions of 
Cyrus were extended on the W, as far as the 
coast of the Huxine, the Aegaean, and the 
Mediterranean, and to the frontier of Egypt. 
Turning his arms in the opposite direction, he 
subdued Bactria, and effected some conquests 
beyond the Oxus, but fell in battle with the 
Massagetae. [Cyrus.] His son Cambyses 
added Egypt to the empire. ([Campyszs.] 
Upon his death the Magian priesthood made 
an effort to restore the supremacy to the Medes 
[Macr; Smmrpis], which was defeated by the 
conspiracy of the seven Persian chieftains, 
whose success conferred the crown upon 
Darius, the son of Hystaspes. This king was 
at first occupied with crushing rebellions in 
every part of the empire, and with the two 
expeditions against Scythia and Cyrenaica, of 
which the former entirely failed, and the latter 
was only partially successful. He conquered 
Thrace ; and on the E. he added the valley of 
the Indus to the kingdom ; but in this quarter 
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the power of Persia seems never to have been | 
much more than nominal. The Persian em- 
ae had now reached its greatest extent, from 
hrace and Cyrenaica on the W. to the Indus 
on the K., and from the Euxine, the Caucasus 
(or rather a little below it), the Caspian, and 
the Oxus and Jaxartes on the N. to Aethiopia, 
Arabia, and the Erythraean Sea on the S., and 
it embraced, in Europe, Thrace and some of 
the Greek cities N. of the Euxine; in Africa, 
Egypt and Cyrenaica; in Asia, on the W., 
Palestine, Phoenicia, Syria, the several districts 
of Asia Minor, Armenia, Mesopotamia, Assyria, 
Babylonia, Susiana, Atropatene, Great Media ; 
on the N., Hyrcania, Margiana, Bactriana, and 
Sogdiana; on the E., the Paropamisus, Ara- 
chosia, and India (z.e. part of the Punjab and 
Scinde) ; on the S., Persis, Carmania and Ged- 
rosia ; and in the centre of the E. part, Par- 
thia, Aria, and Drangiana. The capital cities 
of the empire were Babylon, Susa, Ecbatana 
in Media, and—though these were seldom, if 
ever, used as residences—Pasargada and Per- 
sepolis in Persis. (See the several articles.) 
Of this vast empire Darius undertook the 
organisation, and divided it into twenty satra- 
pies, of which a full account is given by Hero- 
dotus. For the other details of his reign, and 
especially the commencement of the wars with 
Greece, see Darius. Of the remaining period 
of the ancient Persian history, till the Mace- 
donian conquest, a sufficient abstract will be 
found under the names of the several kings, a 
list of whom is now subjoined:—(1) Cyrus, 
B.C. 559-529; (2) Campysns, 529-522: (8) Usur- 
pation of the pseudo-SmERDIs, seven months, 
522-521; (4) Darrus 1. son of Hystaspes, 521— 
485; (5) Xerxus L., 485-465: (6) Usurpation of 
ARTABANUS, seven months, 465-464: (7) ARTA- 
XERXES I. LoNGIMANUS, 464-425: (8) XERXES 
IL., two months: (9) Soap1anus, seven months, 
425-424; (10) Ochus, or Darrius II. Nothus, 
424-405; (11) Anraxerxes II. Mnemon, 405- 


859: (12) Ochus, or ARTAXERXES IIT., 359-338 : || 


(18) Arsns, 888-336: (14) Darrus III. Codo- 
mannus, 836-331 [ALEXANDER]. Here the 
ancient history of Persia ends, as a kingdom ; 
but, as a people, the Persians proper, under 
the influence especially of their religion, pre- 
served their existence, and at length regained 
their independence on the downfall of the 
Parthian Empire [Sassanrpar].—In reading 
the Roman poets it must be remembered that 
they constantly use Persae, as well as Medz, 
as a general term for the peoples EK. of the 
Euphrates and Tigris, and especially for the 
Parthians. 

A. Persius Flaccus, the poet, was a Roman 
knight connected by blood and marriage with 
persons of the highest rank, and was born at 
Volaterrae in Etruria on the 4th of December, 
A.D. 84. The particulars of his life are derived 
from the Vita A. Persii Flacci by Valerius 
Probus, probably prefixed to his edition of 

Persius. There is no ground for the statement 
sometimes made that the Life was by Suetonius. 


He received the first rudiments of education in 
his native town, remaining there until the age 
of 12, and then removed to Rome, where he 
studied grammar under the celebrated Remmius 
Palaemon, and rhetoric under Verginius Fla- 
He was afterwards the pupil of Cornutus 
the Stoic, who became the guide, philosopher 
and friend of his future life. While yet a youth 
he was on iliar terms with Lucan, with 
Caesius Ba the lyric poet, and with other 
_ men of literary eminence (Vit, Pers.; Quint. x. 
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1,9; Mart. iv. 29,7). He was tenderly beloved 
by the high-minded Paetus Thrasea, and seems 
to have been well worthy of such affection. He 
died on the 24th of November, A.D. 62, before 
he had completed his 28th year. (Vita Persii, 
ascribed to Probus.) The extant works of 
Persius, who, we are told, wrote seldom and 
slowly, consist of six short Satires, extending in 
all to 650 hexameter lines, and were left in an 
unfinished state. They were slightly corrected 
after his death by Cornutus, while Caesius 
Bassus was permitted, at his own earnest re- 
quest, tobe the editor. In boyhood Persius had 
written some other poems, which were destroyed 
by the advice of Cornutus. Few productions 
have ever enjoyed more popularity than the 
Satires, especially in the middle ages; but it 
would seem that Persius owes not a little of his 
fame to a cause which naturally might have 
produced an effect directly the reverse—to the 
multitude of strange terms, proverbial phrases, 
far-fetched metaphors, and abrupt transitions 
which everywhere embarrass our progress. The 
difficulty experienced in removing these impedi- 
ments necessarily impresses both the words and 
the ideas upon everyone who has carefully 
studied his pages, and hence no author clings 
more closely to the memory. In judging of the 
ability of Persius it must be recollected that 
the writings which he has left are what would 
have been regarded as the poems of his imma- 
turity if his life had been of an average length. 
He is an imitator of Horace; whose influence 
appears throughout the six Satires, and it is an 
imitation marked by stiffness, with none of the 
grace and ease of the original: But there are 
signs of power in the arrangement of his sub- 
ject, and in the success with which he some- 
times concentrates a number of thoughts in a 
few telling words. Here and there are short 
passages of real force and merit: for instance, 
a, promise of really powerful poetry seems to be 
given by the single lme— 

‘Virtutem videant intabescantque relicta.’ (iii. 38.) 


The best editions are by O. Jahn, 1844; Coning- 
ton and Nettleship, 1874 and 1893. , 

Pertinax, Helvius, Roman emperor from 
January 1st-to March 28th, a.p. 193, was of 
humble origin, born at Alba Pompeia, in Ligu- 
ria, at first a schoolmaster, afterwards, through 
the interest of his father’s friend Lollius Avitus, 
obtained the post of centurion, and, having dis- 
tinguished himself in the Parthian wars, in 
Britain and in Moesia, rose to the highest mili- 
tary and civil commands in the reigns of M. 
Aurelius and Commodus. On the murder of 
Commodus on the last day of December, 192, 
Pertinax, who was then sixty-six years of age, was 
reluctantly persuaded to accept the empire. He 
commenced his reign by introducing extensive 
reforms into the civil and military administra- 
tion of the empire; but the troops, who had 
been accustomed both to eage and licence under 
Commodus, were disgusted with the discipline 
which he attempted to enforce upon them, and 
murdered their new sovereign after a reign of 
two months and twenty-seven days. (Capitol. 
Pertinax; Dio Cass. lxxi. 8-Ixxiii.10.) On his 
death the praetorian troops put up the empire 
to sale, which was purchased by M. Didius Sal- 
vius Julianus. [See p. 286, a.] 

Périisia (Perusinus: Perugia), an ancient 
city in the E. part of Etruria between the lake 
Trasimenus and the Tiber, and one of the twelve 
cities of the Etruscan confederacy. There is 
no improbability in the statement of Servius 
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that it was an Umbrian city which fell into the 
hands of the Etruscans (Serv. ad Aen. x. 201). 
It was situated on a hill, and was strongly 
fortified by nature and by art. In conjunction 
with the other cities of Etruria, it long resisted 
the power of the Romans, and at a later period 
ib was made a Roman colgny (Liv. ix. 87, x. 80, 
xxiii. 17). It is memorable in the civil wars as 
the place in which L. Antonius, the brother of 
the triumvir took refuge, when he was no longer 
able to oppose Octavianus in the field, and where 
he was kept closely blockaded by Octavianus 
for some months, from the end of B. c. 41 to the 
spring of 40. Famine compelled it to surren- 
der; but one of its citizens having set fire to his 
own house, the flames spread, and the whole 
city was burnt tothe ground. The war between 
L. Antonius and Octavianus is known, from the 
long siege of this town, by the name of the 
Bellum Perusinum. (App. B.C. v. 32-49; 
Dio Cass. xlviii. 14; Lucan, i. 41; Propert. i. 
22,8.) It was rebuilt and colonised anew by 
Augustus, from whom it received the surname 
of Augusta. In the later time of the empire it 
was the most important city in all Ktruria, and 
long resisted the Goths. (Dio Cass. l.c.; Strab. 
p. 226; Procop. B. G. i. 16, iv. 33.) Part of the 
walls and some of the gates of Perusia still re- 
main. The best preserved of the gates is now 
called Arco d’ Augusta, from the inscription 
AveystTa Prrysia over the arch: the whole 
structure is at least sixty or seventy feet high. 
Several interesting tombs with valuable re- 
mains of Etruscan art have been discovered in 
the neighbourhood of the city. 

Pescennius Niger. [Nicxn.] 

Pessiniis or Pésiniis (Meoowvoits, Meo.vods: 
Meoowwovtvtios, fem. Mecotvovytis: Bala Hissar, 
twelve miles SSE. of Sivrt Hissar), a city of 
Asia Minor, in the SW. corner of Galatia, on the 
S. slope of M. Dindymus, was celebrated as a 
chief seat of the worship of Cybele, under the 
surname of Agdistis, whose temple, crowded 
with riches, stood on a hill outside the city 
(Paus. i. 4, 5; Strab. p. 567). In this temple 
was a wooden (Livy says, stone) image of the 
goddess, which was removed to Rome, to satisfy 
an oracle in the Sibylline books (Liv. xxix. 10). 
The worship of the goddess was still continued 
by the priestly order called Galli, who were 
rulers of the state (Liv. xxxviii. 18; Pol. xx. 4). 
Under Constantine the city was made the capital 
of the province of Galatia Salutaris, but it 
declined, as its neighbour, Justinianopolis (Stv7t 
Hissar), grew in importance, until the sixth 
century, after which it is not mentioned. 

Petalia or Petaliae (Petalius), a rocky island 
off the SW. coast of Huboea at the entrance 
into the Euripus (Strab. p. 444). 

Petélia or Petilia (MernAla: Petelinus: 
Strongolt), an ancient Greek town on the EB. 
coast of Bruttium, founded, according to tradi- 
tion, by Philoctetes (Strab. p. 254; Virg. Aen. 
iii. 402). It was situated N. of Croton, to whose 
territory it originally belonged, but it was 
afterwards conquered by the Lucanians. It re- 
mained faithful to the Romans when the other 
cities of Bruttium revolted to Hannibal, and it 
was not till after a long and desperate resistance 
that it was taken by one of Hannibal's generals 
(Liv. xxiii. 20, 80; Pol. vii. 1; Sil. It. xii. 481). 
It was repeopled by Hannibal with Bruttians ; 
but the Romans subsequently collected the re- 
mains of the former population, and put them 
in possession of the town (App. Ann. 29, 57). 

Pétéon (Meredy: Meredyios), a small town in 
Boeotia, between Thebes and Anthedon, de- 
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pendent upon Haliartus, according to some, and 
upon Thebes, according to others (Zl. ii. 5005 
Strab. p. 410). 

Pété0s (Mereds), son of Orneus, and father of 
Menestheus, was expelled from Athens by 
Aegeus, and went to Phocis, where he founded 
Stiris (21. ii.552; Paus. ii. 25,5; Plut. Uhes. 32). 

Pétilius or Petillius. 1. Capitolinus, [Ca- 
PIToLinus.|—2. Cerealis. [CEREALIS.|—3. Spu- 
rinus. [Spurinus.] 

Petosiris (Merdoipis), an Egyptian priest and 
astrologer, generally named along with Nech- 
epsos, an Egyptian king. The two are said to 
be the founders of astrology. Some works on 
astrology were extant under his name. Like our 
own Lilly, Petosiris became the common name 
for an astrologer. (Juv. vi. 580.) 

Petovio. [Porrovio.] 

Petra (7 Térpa: Merpatos, Petraeus, later 
Petrensis), the name of several cities built on 
rocks, or in rocky places.—1l. A place in Elis, 
not far from the city of Elis. The sepulchral 
monument of the philosopher Pyrrho was shown 
here (Paus. vi. 24, 5).—2, (Casa della Pietra), 
also called Petraea and Petrine (the people 
Tlerpivor and Petrini), an inland town of Sicily, 
on the road from Agrigentum to Panormus (Cie. 
Verr. iii. 89; Plin. iii. 91; Diod. xxiii. 18). It 
is probable that its site is marked by Petralia, 
eight miles W. of Gang, the ancient Engyum. 
—3. A town on the coast of Illyricum, with a 
bad harbour (Caes. B. C. iii. 42)—4. A city of 
Pieria in Macedonia, in the passes between 
Pydna and Pythium in Thessaly (Liv. xxxix. 26, 


-xlv. 41).—5. A fortress of the Maedi, in Thrace 


(Liv. xl. 22).—6, (Pl. neut.), a place in Dacia, 
on one of the three great roads which crossed 
the Danube.—?7. In Sogdiana, near the Oxus 
(Q. Curt. vii. 11)—8. By far the most celebrated 
of all the places of this name was Petra or 
Petrae (Wady-Musa), in Arabia Petraea, the 
capital, first of the Idumaeans, and afterwards 
of the Nabathaeans. It lies in the E. of Arabia, 
Petraea, in the district called under the empire 
Palaestina Tertia, in the midst of the moun- 
tains of Seir, at the foot of Mt. Hor, just half- 
way between the Dead Sea and the head of the 
Aelanitic Gulf of the Red Sea, in a valley, or 
rather ravine, surrounded by almost inaccessible 
precipices, which is entered by a narrow gorge 
on the E., the rocky walls-of which approach 
so closely as sometimes hardly to permit two 
horsemen to ride abreast. On the banks of the 
river which runs through this rayine stood the 
city itself, a mile in length, and half a mile in 
breadth between the sides of the valley, and 
some fine ruins of its public buildings still re- 
main. But this is not all: the rocks which sur- 
round, not only the main valley, but all its lateral 
ravines, are completely honeycombed with ex- 
cavations, some of which were tombs, some 
temples, and some private houses, at the en- 
trances to which the surface of the rock is sculp- 
tured into magnificent architectural facades 
and other figures, whose details are often so well 
preserved as to appear but just chiselled, while 
the effect is wonderfully heightened by the bril- 
liant variegated colours of the rock, where red, 
purple, yellow, sky-blue, black, and white are 
seen in distinct layers. (Diod. ii. 48, xix. 97; 
Strab. p. 779; Plin. vi. 144.) These ruins are 
chiefly of the Roman period, when Petra had 
become an important city as a centre of the 
caravan traffic of the Nabathaeans. At the 
time of Augustus, as Strabo learnt from a friend 
who had resided there, it contained many 
Romans and other foreigners, and was governed 
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by a native prince. It had maintained its in- 
dependence against the Greek kings of Syria, 
and retained it under the Romans, till the time 
of Trajan, by whose lieutenant, A. Cornelius 
Palma, it was taken (Dio Cass. Ixviii. 14). It 
was the chief city of Arabia Petraea, and under 
the later empire it was the capital of Palaestina 
Tertia. [See p. 96, b.] 

M. Petréius, a man of great military experi- 
ence, is first mentioned in B.c. 62, when he 
served as legatus to the proconsul C. Antonius, 
and commanded the army in the battle in which 
‘Catiline perished (Sall. Cat. 59, 60). He be- 
longed to the aristocratical party, and in 55 he 
was sent into Spain along with L. Afranius as 
legatus of Pompey, to whom the provinces of 
the two Spains had been granted. Soon after 
the commencement of the Civil war in 49, Caesar 
defeated Afranius and Petreius in Spain, where- 
upon the latter joined Pompey in Greece. After 
the loss of the battle of Pharsalia (48) Petreius 
crossed over to Africa, and took an active part 
in the campaign in 46, which was brought to an 
end by the defeat of the Pompeian army at the 
battle of Thapsus. Petreius then fled with 
Juba, and, despairing of safety, they fell by each 
other’s hands. (Caes. B. C.i. 88, 63; Bell. Afr. 
18, 91; App. B. C. ii. 42,95, 100; Suet. Jwl. 75.) 

Petrocorii, a people in Gallia Aquitanica, in 
the modern Périgord. Their country contained 
iron-mines, and their chief town was Vesunna 
(Périgueux). (Caes. B. G. vii. 75; Plin. iv. 109.) 

Petronius, C., or T., surnamed Arbiter, an 
accomplished voluptuary at the court of Nero. 
He was one of the chosen companions of Nero, 
and was regarded as director-in-chief of the 
imperial pleasures, the judge whose decision 
upon the merits of any proposed scheme 
of enjoyment was held as final (Hlegantiae 
arbiter). The influence thus acquired excited 
the jealous suspicions of Tigellmus: he was 
accused of treason, and, believing that de- 
struction was inevitable, he resolved to die 
as he had lived, and to excite admiration by 


the frivolous eccentricity of his-end._Having- 


caused his veins to be opened, he from time to 
time arrested the flow of blood by the applica- 
tion of bandages. During the intervals he con- 
versed with his friends, and even showed him- 
self in the public streets of Cumae, where these 
events took place ; so that at last, when he sank 
from exhaustion, his death (a. D. 66), although 
compulsory, appeared to be the result of natural 
and gradual decay. He is said to have des- 
patched in his last moments a sealed document 
to the emperor, taunting him with his brutal ex- 
cesses. (Tac. Ann. xvi. 18, 19; Plin. xxxvii. 20.)— 
There is little reason to doubt (though some 
critics have disputed it) that this Petronius was 
the author of a work bearing the title Petronii 
Arbitri Satyricon, which is a sort of charac- 
ter-novel, composed of a series of fragments, 
chiefly in prose, but interspered with numerous 
‘pieces of poetry, and therefore in form is a 
Satira Menippea [Dict. of Ant. art. Satira). It 
was originally in twenty books, of which parts 
of books xy. and xvi. remain, in which the adven- 
tures of a certain Encolpius and his companions 
in the S. of Italy, chiefly in Naples or its envi- 
rons, are made a vehicle for exposing the false 
taste and vices of the age. Unfortunately the 
vices of the personages introduced are depicted 
with such fidelity that we are perpetually dis- 
gusted by the obscenity of the descriptions. 
The longest section is generally known as the 
Supper of Trimalchio, presenting us with a 
detailed account of a fantastic banquet, such as 


‘to be as large as Rhodes. 
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the gourmands of the empire were wont to ex- 
hibit, given by a rich parvenu. The great lite- 
rary ability of the author is seen in his skilful 
drawing of the characters, who preserve their 
appropriate manner of speech; in the wit and 
humour of the dialogue, and in his power of 
giving a vivid, though generally most unattrac- 
tive, picture of the manners of the age. The 
metrical parts are intended as parodies. The 
best edition is by Biicheler, Berl. 1862 (a smaller 
edition, 1882). The Supper of Trimalchio is 
edited separately, with a German translation, 
by Friedlander, 1892. 

Peucé (Mevicn : Piczina), an island in Moesia 
Inferior formed by the two southern mouths of 
the Danube, of which the most southernly was 
also cailed Peuce, but more commonly the Sacred 
Mouth. This island was said by the ancients 
It was inhabited by 
the Peucini, who were a tribe of the Bastarnae, 
and took their name from the island. (Strab. p. 
105; Ptol. iii. 10, 2.) 

Peucéla, Peuceladtis (MevxéAa, MeveeAadris: 
Pekheli or Pakholt), o city and district in the 
NW. of India intra Gangem, between the rivers 
Indus and Suastus (Strab. p. 698; Arrian, Ind. 1). 

Peucestas (Mevxéoras), a Macedonian, and a 
distinguished officer of Alexander the Great. 
He had the chief share in saving the life of 
Alexander in the assault on the city of the Malli 
in India, and was afterwards appointed by the 
king to the satrapy of Persia. In the division 
of the provinces after the death of Alexander 
(B.c. 823) he obtained the renewal of his govern- - 
ment of Persia. He fought on the side of Ku- 
menes against Antigonus (317-316), but dis- 
played insubordination in these campaigns. 
Upon the surrender of Eumenes by the Argyr- 
aspids, Peucestas fell into the hands of Anti- 
gonus, who deprived him of his satrapy. (Arrian, 
An. vi. 9-80, vii. 23; Diod. xix. 44-48.) 

Peucétia, [Aputta.] 

Peucini, [PrEucz.] 

Phacium (@dicvoy : baxieds: Alifaka), a moun- 
tain fortress of Thessaly in the district Hesti- 
aeotis on the right bank of the Peneus, NE. of 
Limnaea (Thue. iv. 78; Liv. xxxii. 13). 

Phacusa (Kesem or Pa-kesem, in O.T. 
Goshen; Fakoos) was a sacred town of the god 
Supt=Horus, and therefore called Pe-Supt. 
Under the Ptolemies it was an emporium for ' 
Asiatic trade (Strab. p. 805). 

Phacussa (¢axodoca: Fecussa), one of the 
Sporades (Plin. iv. 68). 

Phaea Hh ay the name of the sow of Crom- 
myon in Megaris, which ravaged the neighbour- 
hood, and was slain by Theseus (Plut. Thes. 9). 

Phaeaces (bataxes, ainies), a fabulous people 
immortalised by the Odyssey, who inhabited the 
island Scheria (Sxepia), situated at the extreme 
western part of the earth, and who were go- 
verned by king Alcinous. [Aucrnous.] They 
are described by Homer as a people fond of the 
feast, the lyre, and the dance, and hence their 
name passed into a proverb to indicate persons 
of luxurious and sensual habits. Thus a glutton 
is called Phaeax by Horace (Ep. 1. 15, 24).— 
The ancients identified the Homeric Scheria 
with Corcyra. [See p. 249, b]. 

Phaeax (aiat), an Athenian orator and 
statesman, a contemporary and rival of Nicias 
and Alcibiades (Plut. Alc. 13). In 4228. c. he 
went on an embassy to Sicily and Italy (Thuc. 
y. 4,5). Some critics maintain that the extant 
speech against Alcibiades, commonly attributed 
to Andocides, was written by Phaeax. The 
internal eyidence is, however, against its being 
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the work of any contemporary author, whether 
Phaeax or Andocides, and it is held with prob- 
ability by recent critics that it was the work of 
a later sophist. 

Phaedon (éai5wy), » Greek philosopher, was 
a native of Elis, and of high birth, but was 
taken prisoner, probably about B.c. 400, and was 
brought to Athens. It is said that he ran away 
from his master to Socrates, and was ransomed 
by one of the friends of the latter. Phaedon 
was present at the death of Socrates, while he 
was still quite a youth. He appears to have 
lived in Athens some time after the death of 
Socrates, and then returned to Hlis, where he 
became the founder of a school of philosophy. 
He was succeeded by Plistanus, after whom the 
Elean school was merged in the Hretrian (Diog. 
Laért. ii. 105; Gell. ii. 18). The dialogue of 
Plato which contains an account of the death 
of Socrates bears the name of Phaedon. 

Phaedra (¢aidpa), daughter of Minos by Pasi- 
phaé or Crete, and the wife of Theseus. She 
was the stepmother of Hippolytus, the son of 
Theseus, with whom she fell in love; but having 
been repulsed by Hippolytus, she accused him 
to Theseus of having attempted her dishonour. 
After the death of Hippolytus, his innocence 
became known to his father, and Phaedra made 
away with herself. For details see HIPpPpoLYTUS. 

Phaedriades. [Pannassus.] 

Phaedrias (Sa:dpias), a town in the S. of Ar- 
cadia, SW. of Megalopolis, fifteen stadia from 
the Messenian frontier. 

Phaedrus ($aidpos). 1, An Epicurean phi- 
losopher, and the president of the Epicurean 
school during Cicero’s residence in Athens, B. Cc. 
80. He died in 70, and was succeeded by Patron. 
(Cic. de Fin. i. 5,16, ad Fam. xiii. 1, ad Att. 
xiii. 89.) He was the author of a work on the 
gods (Ilep) 6e@v), of which an interesting frag- 
ment was discovered at Herculaneum in 1806, 
and published by Petersen, Hamb. 1833. Cicero 
was largely indebted to this work for the mate- 
rials of the first book of the De Natura Deorum. 
—2. The Latin Fabulist, of whom we know 
nothing but what is collected or inferred from 
his fables. He was originally a slave, and was 
brought from Thrace, apparently from Pieria 
(iii. Prol. 17), to Rome, where he learned the 
Latin language. As the title of his work is 
Phaedri Aug. Liberti Fabulae Aesopiae, we 
must conclude that he had belonged to Augustus, 
who manumitted him. Under Tiberius he ap- 
pears to have undergone some persecution from 
Sejanus (2b. 34). The fables extant under the 
name of Phaedrus are ninety-seven in number, 
written in iambic verse, and distributed into five 
books, and probably an abridgment of a larger 
collection. Most of the fables are, no doubt, 
renderings of old fables from Greek or other 
sources, known as ‘ Aesopian.’ [AESOPUS; 
Basrivus.} Many of the fables, however, refer 
to contemporary events and names (e.g. iii. 10) ; 
and Phaedrus himself, in the prologue to the 
fifth book, intimates that he had often used the 
name of Aesop only to recommend his verses. 
The expression is generally clear and concise, 
and the language, with some few exceptions, 
pure and correct, as we should expect from a 
Roman writer of the Augustan age.—There is 
also another collection of thirty-two fables, en- 
titled Epitome Fabularwm, which was first 
published at Naples, in 1809, by Cassitti. This 
appears to have been another abridgment of 
the original collection, and adds thirty fables 
which are not transmitted in the MSS. which 
give the fiye books of Phaedrus, They are 
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printed as an appendix tothe Fables of Phaedrus, 
It cannot be asserted positively that they are 
by Phaedrus, but they are in his manner. A 
prose-version of the fables of Phaedrus by a 
writer of the tenth century who called himself 
Romulus supplies paraphrases of several fables 
which appear in neither of the above-mentioned 
collections.—Editions of Phaedrus by Pithoeus, 
Autun, 1596; Bentley, 1726; L. Miiller, 1868 ; 
Riese, 1885. 

Phaenarété. [Socrarzs.] 

Phaenias. (PxHanras.] 

Phaestus (@aords: daictios). 1, A town in 
the S. of Crete near Gortyna, twenty stadia 
from the sea, with a port-town Matala or 
Matalia, said to have been built by Phaestus, 


Coin of Phaestus in Crete (about 400 B.C.). 


Obv., Heracles fighting the hydra: the crab at his feet; 
vev., A1ZTION ; the bull of the story of Europa. 


son of Heracles, who came from Sicyon to 
Crete (Paus. ii. 6, 7). It is mentioned by 
Homer (Jl. ii. 648). According to other ac- 
counts Minos formed the town from a collection 
of villages (Diod. v. 78; Strab. p. 479). It was 
destroyed by Gortyna. It was the birthplace 
of Epimenides, and its inhabitants were cele- 
brated for their wit and sarcasm (Athen. p. 
261).—2. A town of Thessaly in the district 
Thessaliotis (Liv. xxxvi. 16). ; 
Phaéthon (bad0wy), that is, ‘the shining,’ 
occurs in Homer as an epithet of Helios (the 
Sun), and is used by later writers as a proper 
name for Helios (Il. xi. 734; Ap. Rh. iv. 1236; 
Verg. Aen. v. 105); but it is more commonly 
known as the name of a son of Helios by 
the Oceanid Clymene, the wife of Merops, 
or a son of Helios by Prote, or, lastly, 
a son of Helios by the nymph Rhode or 
Rhodos (Hyg. Fab. 184; Tzetz. Chil. iv. 187). 
The story of Phaethon is most fully described 
by Ovid (Met. i. 751-ii. 400) and by Nonnus 
(Dionys. xxxvili. 98), but it is earlier than the 
great Attic tragedians, for it formed the subject 
of the Heliades of Aeschylus and the Phaethon 
of Euripides, of both which plays some frag- 
ments remain. He received the significant 
name of Phaethon from his father, and was 
afterwards presumptuous enough to  re- 
quest his father to allow him for one day 
to drive the chariot of the sun across the 
heavens. Helios wasinduced by the entreaties 
of his son and of Clymene to yield, but the 
youth being too weak to check the horses, they 
rushed out of their usual track, and came so 
near the earth as almost to set it on fire. 
Thereupon Zeus killed him with a flash of 
lightning, and hurled him down into the river 
Eridanus. His kinsman Cycnus became a 
swan}; his sisters, the Heliadae or Phaethon- 
tiades, who had yoked the horses to the 
chariot, were changed into poplars and their 
tears into amber. [HrL1apaz.] In the original 
mythology Phaethon was the sun himself and 
the myth probably grew from the observation 
of the hot noon-day sun sinking rapidly to the 
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Eridanus, the river of the extreme west, and | Phthiotis in Thessaly on the Sinus Maliacus, 
from an attempt also to explain the difference | served as the harbour of Lamia. 


between the white races and the Aethiopians. 


Phalaris ($dAapis), ruler of Agrigentum in 


The fall of Phaethon from his quadriga is | Sicily, has obtained a proverbial celebrity as a 


Phaethon. 


represented in more than one ancient relief: 
the figures of his guide Phosphorus, of his 
mother Clymene, of the river-god Hridanus 
and of Cycnus are introduced. 

Phaethontiades. [Hexrapaz.] 

Phaethtsa. (Henispasz.]) 

Phagres (Sdypns: Orfan or Orfana), an 
ancient and fortified town of the Pierians in 
Macedonia at the foot of Mount Pangaeon 
(Hat. vii. 112; Thue. ii. 99; Strab. p. 331). 

Phalaecus (@dAaxos). 1. Son of Onom- 
archus, succeeded his uncle Phayllus as leader 
of the Phocians in the Sacred war, B.c. 851. In 
order to secure his own safety, he concluded a 
treaty with Philip, by which he was allowed to 
withdraw into the Peloponnesus with a body of 
8000 mercenaries, leaving the unhappy Pho- 
cians to their fate, 346. (Diod. xvi. 88-59 ; Paus. 
x. 2,7.) Phalaecus now assumed the part of a 
mere leader of mercenary troops, in which 
character we find him engaging in various 
enterprises. He was slain at the siege of 
Cydonia in Crete (Diod. xvi. 68).—2. A lyric 
and epigrammatic poet of Alexandria, some of 
whose epigrams are preserved in the Greek 
Anthology. The hendecasyllabic metre which 
he especially used is sometimes called Phalae- 
cian. (Athen. p. 440; Terentian. p. 2440.) 

Phalaesiae (Saracla), a town in Arcadia, S. 

of Megalopolis on the road to Sparta, twenty 
stadia from the Laconian frontier (Paus. vill. 
85, 3). 
Phalanna (@dAavva: adravvaios: Karad- 
jolt), a town of the Perrhaebi in the Thessalian 
district of Hestiaeotis on the left bank of the 
Peneus, not far from Tempe (Strab. p. 440; 
Liv. xlii. 54). 

Phalanthus (#c¢Aav60s), son of Aracus, was 
one of the Lacedaemonian Partheniae, or the 
offspring of some marriages with slaves, which 
the necessity of the first Messenian war 
had induced the Spartans to permit. [See 
Dict. of Antiq. art. Partheniae.| As the 
Partheniae were looked down upon by their 
_ fellow-citizens, they formed a conspiracy under 
Phalanthus, against the government. Their 
design having been detected, they went to 
Italy under the guidance of Phalanthus, and 
founded the city of Tarentum, about B.c. 708. 
Phalanthus was afterwards driven out from 
Tarentum by a sedition, and ended his days at 
Brundisium. (Strab. pp. 278, 282; Ar. Pol. v. 
7; Paus. x. 10; Hor. Od. ii. 6.) 

Phalara (ra @dAapa: badapevs), a town of 


(From a relief on a sarcophagus. 


Zannoni, Gal. di Firenze, serie 4, vol. ii.) 


cruel and inhuman tyrant; but we have little 
real knowledge of his life and history. His 
reign probably began about B.c. 570, and is said 
to have lasted sixteen years. He was a native 
of Agrigentum, and appears to have been 
raised by his fellow-citizens to some high office 
in the state, of which he afterwards availed 
himself to assume a despotic authority (Ar. 
Rhet. ii. 20, Pol. v.10). He was engaged in 
frequent wars with his neighbours, and ex- 
tended his power and dominion on all sides, 
though more frequently by stratagem) than by 
open force. He perished by a sudden outbreak 
of the popular fury, in which it appears that 
Telemachus, the ancestor of Theron, must have 
borne a conspicuous part (Diod. F’7, p. 25 ; Cic. 
Off. ii. 7, 26; Tzetz. Chil. v. 956). No circum- 
stance connected with Phalaris is more cele- 
brated than the brazen bull in which he is said 
to have burnt alive the victims of his cruelty, 
and of which we are told that he made the first 
experiment upon its inventor Perillus. This 
latter story has much the air of an invention of 
later times; but the fame of this celebrated 
engine of torture was inseparably associated 
with the name of Phalaris as early as the time 
of Pindar. (Pind. Pyth. i. 185; cf. Diod. xiii. 
90; Pol. xii, 25.) Pindar also speaks of 
Phalaris himself in terms which clearly prove 
that his reputation as a barbarous tyrant was 
then already fully established, and all subse- 
quent writers, until a very late period, allude to 
him in terms of similar import. But in the 
later ages of Greek literature, there appears to 
have existed or arisen a totally different tradi- 
tion concerning Phalaris, which represented 
him as a man of a naturally mild and humane 
disposition, and only forcedinto acts of severity 
or occasional cruelty by the pressure of cir- 
cumstances and the machinations of his enemies. 
He appears at the same time as an admirer of 
literature and philosophy, and,the patron of 
men of letters. Such is the aspect under 
which his character is presented to us in two 
declamations ascribed to Lucian, and still more 
strikingly in the well-known epistles which 
bear the name of Phalaris himself. These 
epistles are now remembered chiefly on account 
of the literary controversy to which they gave 
rise, and the masterly dissertation in which 
Bentley exposed their spuriousness. They 
are evidently the composition of some sophist ; 
though the period at which this forgery was 
composed*cannot be determined, The first 
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author who refers to them is Stobaeus. Edited 
by Schaefer, Lips. 1823 ; Hercher, 1878. 

Phalarium (¢aAdpiov), a fortress named 
after Phalaris near the S. coast of Sicily, 
situated on a hill forty stadia H. of the river 
Himera (Diod. xix. 118). 

Phalasarna (ra baddcapva), a town on the 
NW. coast of Crete (Strab. p. 574). 

Phalérum (@dAnpov: dadnpevs), the most 
easterly of the harbours of Athens, and the one 
chiefly used by the Athenians before the Persian 
wars. [See Prrazus, and plan on p. 142.] 

Phaloria (@adrwpia), a fortified town of 
Thessaly in Hestiaeotis, N. of Tricca on the 
left bank of the Peneus. (Liv. xxxii. 15). 

Phanae (avai, 7 bavaia apa: C. Mastico), 
the S. point of the island of Chios, celebrated 
for its temple of Apollo, and for its excellent 
wine (Strab. p. 645). 

Phanagoria (favayépeia, and other forms: 
Phanagori, Ru., near Taman, on the EK, side of 
the Straits of Kaffa), a Greek city, founded by 
a colony of Teians under Phanagoras, on the 
Asiatic coast of the Cimmerian Bosporus. It 
became the great emporium for all the traffic 
between the coasts of the Palus Maeotis and 
the countries on the 8. side of the Caucasus, 
and was chosen by the kings of Bosporus as 
their capital in Asia. (Strab. p. 495; Ptol. v. 9, 
6; App. Mithr. 108.) It had a temple of 
Aphrodite, and its neighbourhood was rich in 
olive yards. In the sixth century of our era, it 
was destroyed by the surrounding barbarians. 
(Procop. B. G. iv. 5.) 

Phanaroea (avdpoa), a great plain of 
Pontus in Asia Minor, enclosed by the moun- 
tain chains of Paryadres on the E., and Lithrus 
and Ophlimus on the W., was the most fertile 
part of Pontus (Strab. pp. 73, 547, 556). 

Phanias or Phaenias (favias, Paivias), of 
Eresos in Lesbos, a distinguished Peripatetic 
philosopher, the immediate disciple of Aristotle, 
and the contemporary, fellow-citizen, and 
friend of Theophrastus. He flourished about 
B.C. 386. Phanias does not seem to have 
founded a distinct school of his own, but he 
was a most diligent writer upon every depart- 
ment of philosophy, as it was studied by the 
Peripatetics, especially logic, physics, history, 
and literature. His works, all of which are 
lost, are quoted by later writers. One of his 
works most frequently cited was a sort of 
chronicle of his native city, bearing the title of 
TIpuraveis “Epeoio. (Strab. p. 618; Plut. Sol. 
14, 32, Them. 7,73; Athen. p. 333; Suid. s. v.) 

Phandcles (favoxd‘js), one of the best of the 
later Greek elegiac poets, probably lived in the 
time of Philip and Alexander the Great. He 
seems only to have written one poem, which 
was entitled “Epwres ) Kadol (Plut. Symp. p. 
671; Athen. p. 603). The work was upon 
paederastia; but the subject was so treated 
as to exhibit the retribution which fell upon 
those who addicted themselves. to the practice. 
We still possess a considerable fragment from 
the opening of the poem, which describes the 
love of Orpheus for Calais, and the vengeance 
taken upon him by the Thracian women.—The 
fragments of Phanocles are edited by Bach, 
with those of Hermesianax and Philetas, Halis 
Sax. 1829; and by Schneidewin, Delect. Poés. 
Graec. p. 158. 

Phanodémus (ayd5nuos), the author of one 
of those works on the legends and antiquities 
of Attica known under the name of Atthides. 
His age and birthplace are uncertain, but we 
know that he lived before the time of Augustus, 
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as he is cited by Dionysius of Halicarnassus 
(Dionys. i. 61; Plut. Them. 13, Ovm. 12.) 

Phanote (Gardhikt), a fortified town of 
Epirus in Chaonia near the Illyrian frontier 
(Hiv. xlii. 28; Pol. xxvii. 14). 

\/ Phaon (@dwy), a boatman at Mytilene, is said 
to have been originally an ugly old man; but 
in consequence of his carrying Aphrodite across 
the sea without accepting payment, the goddess 
gave him youth and beauty (Ael. V.H. xii. 18; 
Palaeph. 49; Lucian, Dial. Mort. 9). After 
this Sappho is said to have fallen in love with 
him, and to have leaped from the Leucadian 
rock when he slighted her. [SappHo.] For the 
possible origin of this story, see Lrucas. 

V Pharae (@apai or hpa). 1. (dapareds or 
apevs), an ancient town in the W. part of 
Achaea, and one of the twelve Achaean cities, 
was situated on the river Pierus, seventy stadia 
from the sea and 150 from Patrae. It was one 
of the states which took an active part in reviy- 
ing the Achaean League in B.c. 281. Augustus 
included it in the territory of Patrae. (Hdt. i. 
145; Strab. p. 388; Paus. vii. 22, 1.)—2. (@apat- 
Ts, Papadrns, Papdrns: Kalamata), an‘ an- 
cient town in Messenia mentioned by Homer, 
on the river Nedon, near the frontiers of La- 
conia, and about six miles from the sea. In 
B.c. 180 Pharae joined the Achaean League 
together with the towns of Thuria and Abia. 
It was annexed by Augustus to Laconia. (ZI. 
y. 543, ix. 151; Strab. p. 388; Paus. iy. 80, 
2.)—8. Originally Pharis (@apis: Sapirns, 
éapidrys), a town in Laconia in the valley of 
the Eurotas, S. of Sparta (Paus. iii. 20, 3). 

Pharbaethus (dpBados: Horbeyt ? Ru.). 
the capital of the Nomos Pharbaethites in 
Lower Egypt, lay 8. of Tanis, on the W. side 
of the Pelusiac branch of the Nile (Hdt. ii. 
166; Strab. p. 802). 

Pharcadon (fapradév), a town of Thessaly, 
in the H. part of Hestiaeotis (Strab. p. 438). 

Pharis. [Puaras, No. 3.] 

Pharmacussae (bapuaxodoca). 1. Two small 
islands off the coast of Attica, near Salamis, in 
the bay of Eleusis (Strab. p. 395), now called 
Kyradhes or Megali and Mikri Kyra: on one 
of them was shown the tomb of Circe.—2, 
Pharmacusa (fapxuaxodoa: Pharmakonisi), 
an island off the coast of Asia Minor, 120 
stadia from Miletus, where king Attalus died, 
and where Julius Caesar was taken prisoner by - 
pirates (Suet. Jul. 4; Plut. Caes.). 

Pharnabazusa (SapyaB8aos), son of Pharnaces, 
succeeded his father as satrap of the Persian 
provinces near the Hellespont. In B.c. 411 and 
the following years, he rendered active assist- 
ance to the Lacedaemonians in their war 
against the Athenians. (Thue. viii. 6, 8, 39, 99- 
109; Xen. Hell. i. 1-3; Diod. xiii. 49-63.) When 
Dercyllidas, and subsequently Agesilaus, passed 
over into Asia to protect the Asiatic Greeks 
against the Persian power, we find Phatnabazus 
connecting himself with Conon to resist the 
Lacedaemonians. In 374 Pharnabazus invaded 
Egypt in conjunction with Iphicrates, but the 
expedition failed, chiefly through the dilatory 
proceedings and the excessive caution of Phar- 
nabazus. ([Ipurcrares.] The character of 
Pharnabazus is distinguished by generosity and 
openness. He has been charged with the 
murder of Alcibiades; but the latter probably 
fell by the hands of others, [ALcrIBIADEs.] 

Pharnaces (Sapydxns). 1. King of Pontus, 
was the son of Mithridates IV., whom he suc- 
ceeded on the throne, about B.c. 190. He 
carried on war for some years with Eumenes, 
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‘xing of Pergamus, and Ariarathes, king of 
Cappadocia, but was obliged to conclude with 
them a disadvantageous peace in 179. The 
year of his death is uncertain; it is placed by 
conjecture in 156. (Pol. xxv. 2, xxvi. 6, xxvil. 
15; Strab. p. 545.)—2. King of Pontus, or more 
properly of the Bosporus, was the son of Mith- 
ridates the Great, whom he compelled to put 
an end to his life in 68. [Mirurmarns VI] 
After the death of his father, Pharnaces has- 
tened to make his submission to Pompey, who 
granted him the kingdom of the Bosporus, with 
the titles of friend and ally of the Roman 
people. In the Civil war between Caesar and 
Pompey, Pharnaces seized the opportunity to 
reinstate himself in his father’s dominions, and 
made himself master of the whole of Colchis 
and the lesser Armenia. He defeated Domi- 
tius Calvinus, the lieutenant of Caesar in Asia, 

_ but was shortly afterwards defeated by Caesar 
himself in a decisive action near Zela (47). The 
battle was gained with such ease by Caesar 
that he informed the senate of his victory by 
the words, Vent, vidi, vict (App. Mithr. 110- 
120; Dio Cass. xlii. 45; Bell. Alex. 65-77). In 
the course of the same year, Pharnaces was 
again defeated, and was slain by Asander, one 
of his generals. [ASANDER.] 

Pharnacia (Papvaxia: Kheresoun or Kera- 
sunda), a flourishing city of Asia Minor, on the 
coast of Pontus Polemoniacus, was built near 
(some think, on) the site of Cerasus, probably 
by Pharnaces, the grandfather of Mithridates 
the Great, and peopled by the transference to 
it of the inhabitants of Cotyora. It had a large 
commerce and extensive fisheries; and in its 
neighbourhood were the iron mines of the 
Chalybes. It was strongly fortified, and was 
used by Mithridates, in the war with Rome, for 
the place of refuge of his harem. (Strab. pp. 
548-551; Plut. Lucull. 18; Arrian, Perzpl. 
Pont. Huz. p. 17.) 

Pharsalus (@d¢poados, Ion. bdpandos: bapcd- 
Awos: Pharsa or Fersala), a town in Thessaly 
in the district Thessaliotis, not fax from the 
frontiers of Phthiotis, W. of the river Enipeus, 
and on the N. slope of Mt. Narthacius. It was 
divided into an old and a new city, and contained 


Coin of Pharsalus (4th cent. B.C.). 


Obv., head of Athene; rev., ¢AP=; Thessalian horseman ; 
below, TEAE#ANTO (backwards), probably the engraver's 
name, 


a strongly fortified acropolis (Strab. pp. 481- 
434; Liv. xliv.1). In its neighbourhood, NE. 
of the town and on the other side of the 
Enipeus, was a celebrated temple of Thetis, 
called Thetidium. Near Pharsalus was fought 
the decisive battle between Caesar and Pompey, 
B.C. 48, which made Caesar master of the Ro- 
man world. It is frequently called the battle 
of Pharsalia, which was the name of the terri- 
tory of the town. 

_ Pharus (édpos). 1. (Pharos or Raudhat-el- 
tin, ie. Fig-garden), a small island off the 
Mediterranean coast of Egypt, mentioned by 
Homer, who describes it as a whole day’s sail 
distant from Aegyptus, meaning, prob- 
ably, not Egypt itself, but the river Nile. 
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(Od. iv. 855.) When Alexander the Great 
planned the city of Alexandria, on the coast 
opposite to Pharos, he caused the island to 
be united to the coast by a mole seven stadia 
in length, thus forming the two harbours 
of the city, [Auexanpria.} The island was 
chiefly famous for the lofty tower built upon it 
by Ptolemy IL. Philadelphus, for a lighthouse, 
whence the name of pharus was applied to all 
similar structures. The island was well peo- 
pled, according to Julius Caesar, but soon after- 
wards Strabo tells us that it was inhabited only 
by a few fishermen (Strab. p. 791).—2. (Lesina 
or Hvar), an island of the Adriatic, off the 
coast of Dalmatia, E. of Issa, with a Greek 
city of the same name (Civita Vecchia, Ru.), 
which was taken and destroyed by the Romans 
under’ Aemilius Paulus, but probably rebuilt, 
as it is mentioned by Ptolemy under the name 
of Pharia (Pol. ii. 11, iii. 16; Strab. p. 815). 

Pharitisiil (@apovcro.), a people in the interior 
(probably near the W. coast) of N. Africa, who 
carried on a considerable traffic with Mauretania 
(Strab. pp. 181, 828; Ptol. iv. 6, 17). 

Phasaélis (Sacandis: prob. Ain-el-Fusatl), 
a city of Palestine, in the valley of the Jordan, 
N. of Jericho, built by Herod the Great (Jos, 
Ant. xvi. 5, 2). 

Phasélis (¢acnAls, bacndtitns: Tekrova, 
Ru.), an important seaport town of Lycia, near 
the borders of Pamphylia, stood on the gulf of 
Pamphylia, at the foot of Mt. Solyma, in a 
narrow pass between the mountains and the 
sea. It was founded by Dorian colonists, and 
from its position, and its command of three 
fine harbours, it soon gained an extensive com- 
merce (Hat. ii. 178; Strab. p. 667). It did not 
belong to the Lycian confederacy, but had an 
independent government of its own. Ibbecame 


Coin of Phaselis in Lycia (6th cent. B.C.), 


Obv., prow of galley in the shape of a boar’s head; rev., 
#Az, stem of galley in incuse square. 


afterwards the head-quarters of the pirates who 
infested the S. coasts of Asia Minor, and was 
therefore destroyed by P. Servilius Isauricus 
(Cic. Verr. iv. 10, 21; Eutrop. vi. 8); and though 
the city was restored, it never recovered its 
importance. Phaselis is said to have been the 
place at which the light quick vessels called 
gdondo were first built, and the figure of such 
a ship appears on its coins. 

Phasis (@ac1s). 1. (Faz or Réoni), a re- 
nowned river of the ancient world, rose in the 
Moschici M. (or according to some in the Cau- 
casus, where, in fact, its chief tributaries rise), 
and flowed westward through the plain of 
Colchis into the E. end of the Pontus Kuxinus 
(Black Sea), after receiving several aftluents, 
the chief of which were the Glaucus and the 
Rion: the name of the latter was sometimes 
transferred, as it now is, to the main river. It 
was navigable about thirty-eight miles above 
its mouth for large vessels, and for small ones 
further up, as far as Sarapana (Sharapan), 
whence goods were conveyed in four days across 
the Moschici M. to the river Cyrus, and so to 
the Caspian. It was spanned by 120 bridges, 
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and had many towns upon its banks. Its 
waters were celebrated for their purity and for 
various other supposed qualities, some of a very 
marvellous nature; but it was most famous in 
connexion with the story of the Argonautic 
expedition. [ARGoNAUTAE.] Some of the early 
geographers made it the boundary between 
Kurope and Asia (Strab. p. 497; Hdt. iv. 40); 
it was afterwards the NE. limit of the kingdom 
of Pontus, and under the Romans it was re- 
garded as the N. frontier of their empire in W. 
Asia. Another notable circumstance connected 
with it is that it has given name to the pheasant 
(phasianus, paciavds, paciavixds dpyis), which 
is said to have been first brought to Greece 
from its banks, where the bird is still found in 
great numbers (Mart. iii. 57,16 Plin. x. 182). 
—When the geography of these regions was 
comparatively unknown, it was natural that 
there should be a doubt as to the identification 
of certain celebrated names; and thus the name 
Phasis, like Araxes, is applied to different rivers. 
The most important of these variations is Xeno- 
phon’s application of the name Phasis to the 
river Araxes in Armenia (Anab. iv. 6).—2. 
Near the mouth of the river, on its S. side, was 
a town of the same name, founded and fortified 
by the Milesians as an emporium for their com- 
merce, and used under the kings of Pontus, 
and under the Romans, as a frontier fort, and 
now a Russian fortified station, under the name 
of Pati. Some identify it with Sebastopolis, 
but most likely incorrectly. (Strab. pp. 498, 
500; Ptol. v. 10, 2.) 

Phavorinus. [Favorinvs.] 

Phayllus (@diAdos). 1. A celebrated athlete 
of Crotona, who had thrice gained the victory 
at the Pythian games. He fought at the battle 
of Salamis, B.c. 480, in a ship fitted out at his 
own expense. (Hdt. viii. 47; Paus. x. 9, 2; 
Plut. Alex. 34.) He is said to have cleared 
fifty-five feet in jumping (Ath. Pal. ii. p. 851; 
Suid. s.v.). It is suggested that (if true at all) 
it may have been by the ‘hop, step, and jump.’ 
[Dict. of Ant. art. Pentathlum.|—2. A Pho- 
cian, brother of Onomarchus, whom he suc- 
ceeded as general of the Phocians in the Sacred 
war, 352. He died in the following year, after 
a long and painful illness. Phayllus made use 
of the sacred treasures of Delphi with a far 
more lavish hand than either of his brothers, 
and he is accused of bestowing the consecrated 
ornaments upon his wife and mistresses. (Diod. 
xvi. 35-38, 61; Paus. x. 2, 6.) 

Phazania (Fezzan), a district of Libya In- 
terior. [GARAMANTES. ] 

Phazémon (¢a(nuév: prob. Marsiwan), a 
city of Pontus in Asia Minor, NW. of Amasia, 
and the capital of the W. district of Pontus, 
called Phazemonitis (Sa(jmoviris), which lay 
on the E. side of the Halys, S. of Gazelonitis, 
and was celebrated for its warm mineral springs. 
Pompey changed the name of the city to Nea- 
polis, and the district was called Neapolitis: 
but these names seem to have been soon 
dropped. (Strab. PP. 5538, 560.) 

Phea (fed, ded, Peal: eaios), a town on 
the frontiers of Elis and Pisatis, with a harbour 
situated on a promontory of the same name, 
and on the river Iardanus. In front of the 
harbour was a small island called Phéas (efas). 
(Zl. vii. 185; Od. xi. 297; Strab. p. 350.) 

Pheca or Phecadum, a fortress in Thessaly in 
the district Hestiaeotis (Liv. xxxi. 41, xxxii. 14). 

Phégeus (yyevs), king of Psophis in Arcadia, 
father of Alphesiboea or Arsinoe, of Pronous and 
Agenor, or of Temenus and Axion. He purified 
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Alemaeon after he had killed his mother, and 
gave him his daughter Alphesiboea in marriage. 
Alemaeon presented Alphesiboea with the cele- 
bratednecklace and peplus of Harmonia; but 
when Alcmaeon afterwards wished to obtain 
them again for his new wife Callirrhoé, he was 
murdered by the sons of Phegeus, by their 
father’s command. Phegeus was himself subse- 
quently put to death by the sons of Alemaeon, 
For details see ALCMAEON. 5 

Phellus (@éAAos or SeAAbs: SeAALryns: Ru 
near Saavet), an inland city of Lycia, on a 
mountain between Xanthus and Antiphellus; the 
latter haying been at first the port of Phellus, 
but afterwards eclipsing it (Strab. p. 666). 

Phelliisa, a small island near Lesbos. 

Phémius ($fW0s), a celebrated minstrel, son 
of Terpius, who entertained with his song the 
suitors in the palace of Odysseus in Ithaca 
(Od. i. 154). 

Phém6n66é (Syu0vdn), amythical Greek poetess 
oftthe ante-Homeric period, was said to have 
been the daughter of Apollo, and his first 
priestess at Delphi, and the inventor of the 
hexameter verse. There were poems which 
went under the name of Phemonoé, like the old 
religious poems which were ascribed to Orpheus, 
Musaeus, and the other mythological bards. 
(Paus. x. 5, 7, x. 6, 7; Strab. p. 419.) 

Phénéus (S<eveos or deveds: bevedtryns: Fonia), 
a town in the NE. of Arcadia, at the foot of Mt. 
Cyllene, and on the river Aroanius, Its territory 
was called Pheneatis (@evearis). There were 
extensivé marshes in the neighbourhood, the 
waters of which were partly carried off by a 
subterraneous channel, which was supposed to 
have been made by Heracles. (Paus. viii. 14, 
3; Catull. 68, 109; Plin. xxxi. 54; cf. p. 400, b.) 
The town was of great antiquity. It is mentioned 
by Homer, and was said to have been built by 
an autochthon Pheneus. It contained a strongly 
fortified acropolis with a temple of Athene Tri- 
tonia ; and in the town itself were the tombs of 
Iphicles and Myrtilus, and temples of Hermes 
and Demeter. (Il. ii. 605; Paus. viii. 14, 15; 
Verg. Aen. viii. 165.) 

VV Pherae (#epat: bepaios: Valestino), anancient 

town of Thessaly, in the SE. of the Pelasgian 
plain, W. of Mt. Pelion, SW. of the lake Boebéis, 
and ninety stadia from its port-town, Pagasae on 
the Pagasaean gulf. Pherae is celebrated in 
mythology as the residence of Admetus, and in 
history on account of its tyrants, who extended 
their power over nearly the whole of Thessaly. 
(il. ii. 711; Thue. ii. 22; Strab. pp. 408, 489.) 
Of these the most powerful was Jason, who was 
made Tagus or generalissimo of Thessaly about 
B.C. 374. Jason was succeeded in 370 by his 
two brothers Polydorus and Polyphron. The 
former was soon after assassinated by Poly- 
phron. The latter was murdered in his turn, 
in 869, by his nephew Alexander, who was 
notorious for his cruelty, and who was put to 
death in 867 by his wife Thebe and her three 
brothers.- [JAson; ALEXANDER, p. 47, b.] In 
B.C. 191 Pherae was taken by Antiochus, and 
shortly afterwards surrendered to the Romans 
under Acilius Glabrio (Liy. xxxvi. 9, 14). 

Phérae, [PxHararz.] 

Pherecrates (Sepexpdrns), of Athens, one of 
the best poets of the Old Comedy, was contempo- 
rary with the comic poets Cratinus, Crates, Ku- 
polis, Plato, and Aristophanes, being somewhat 
younger than the first two, and somewhat older 
than the others. He gained his first victory 
B.C. 438, and he imitated the style of Crates, 
whose actor he had been. Crates and Phere 
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erates, like Epicharmus, very much modified 
the coarse satire and vituperation of which this 
sort of poetry had previously been the vehicle, 
and constructed their comedies on the basis of 
a regular plot, and with more dramatic action, 
satirising types of character, not actual persons. 
Pherecrates did not, however, abstain altogether 
from personal satire, for we see by the frag- 
ments of his plays that he attacked Alcibiades, 
the tragic poet Melanthius, and others (Athen. 
pp. 348, 588). He forestalled in the Crapatalz 
the idea, which Aristophanes expressed in the 
Frogs, of laying the scene of his play in the 
underworld. Pherecrates invented anew metre, 
which was named, after him, the Pherecratean, 
Z 7 / 

ait ee eS, 
which may be best explained as a choriambus, 
with a spondee for its base, and a long syllable 
for its termination. The metre is very frequent 
in the choruses of the Greek tragedians, and in 
Horace, as, for example—Grato Pyrrha sub 


The system of the verse is 


antro. The extant titles of the plays of Phere- 
crates are eighteen. (Fragments in Meineke, 
Fr, Com. Gr.) 


Phérécydes (Sepexvdys).- 1. Of Syros, an 
island in the Aegaean, an early Greek philo- 
sopher or rather theologian. He lived in the 
sixth century B.c. He is said to have obtained 
his knowledge from the secret books of the 
Phoenicians, and to have travelled in Egypt. 
Almost all the ancient writers who speak of him 
state that he was the teacher of Pythagoras. 
The most important subject which he is said to 
have taught was the doctrine of the Metempsy- 
chosis adopted by Pythagoras. He gave an 
account of his views in a work (Ilep) picews kat 
mep) Gev) which was extant in the Alexandrian 
period. It was written in prose, which he is 
said to have been the first to employ in the 
explanation of philosophical questions. (Diog. 
Laért. i. 116-122; Arist. Met. xiii. 4=p. 1092, B; 
Cie. Tuse. i. 16, 88; Plut. Swill. 36.)—2. Of 
Leros, one of the most celebrated of the early 
Greek logographers. He lived in the former 
half of the fifth century B.c., and was a con- 
temporary of Hellanicus and Herodotus. Most 
of his life was spent at Athens, whence he is 
called indifferently the Lerian or the Athenian. 
His principal work was a history of the mytho- 
logy and antiquities of Attica, in ten books. It 
began with a theogony, and then proceeded to 
give an account of the heroic age and of the 
great families of that time,—His fragments have 
been collected by Sturtz, Pherecydis Frag- 
menta, Lips. 1824, 2nd ed.; and by C. and T. 
Miiller, in Fragm. Hist. Graec. vol. i. 

Phéres (@¢p7ys). 1. Son of Cretheus and Tyro, 

and brother of Aeson and Amythaon; he was 
married to Periclymene, by whom he became the 
father of Admetus, Lycurgus, Idomene, and Pe- 
riapis. He was believed to have founded the 
town of Pherae in Thessaly. (Od. xi. 259; 
_Apollod, i. 9, 11.)—2. Son of Jason and Medea 
_(Paus. ii. 8, 6). 

Pheretiades (Sepnriddys), 2.e. a son of Pheres, 
is = Se used as the name of Admetus (ZI. 
ii. 768). 

Pheretima (eperiua), wife of Battus III., and 
mother of Arcesilaus IIL, successive kings of 
Cyrene. After the murder of her son by the 
~Barcaeans [Barrrapar, No. 6], Pheretima fled 
into Egypt to Aryandes, the viceroy of Darius 
_Hystaspis, and representing that the death of 
- Arcesilaus had been the consequence of his sub- 
mission to the Persians, she induced him to 
} avenge it. On the capture of Barca by the 
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Persian army, she caused those who had the 
principal share in her son’s murder to be 
impaled, and ordered the breasts of their 
wives to be cut off. Pheretima then returned 
to pone where she died. (Hdt. iv. 162, 200- 
205. A 

Phéron or Phéros ($épwy, bepas), the Greek 
name for the son of Sesostris (=Ramses II.). 
This king of Egypt was really Meneptah II., 
who succeeded on the death of Ramses (or 
Sesostris), about 1300 B.c., and won great vic- 
tories over the Libyans and their allies the 
Aquasha and Shardana, whom some believe to 
be the Achaeans and Sardinians. By some 
authorities he is thought to be the Pharaoh of 
the Exodus. The Greek name épwy seems to 
be a misconception of the title Pharaoh. 
Herodotus has a story, which is not confirmed 
by the Egyptian monuments, that he was visited 
with blindness as a punishment for his impiety 
in throwing a spear into the waters of the Nile 
when it had overflowed the fields. By attend- 
ing to the directions of an oracle he was cured, 
and he dedicated an obelisk at Heliopolis in 
gratitude for his recovery (Hdt. ii. 111). Pliny 
tells us that this obelisk, together with another, 
also made by him but broken in its removal, 
was to be seen at Rome in the Circus of Cali- 
gula and Nero at the foot of the Vatican hill. 
Pliny calls the Pheron of Herodotus Nen- 
coreus: Diodorus gives him his father’s name, 
Sesostris (Plin. xxxvi. 74; Diod. i. 59). 

Phidias (eidias), the great Greek sculptor. 
Of his personal history we possess but few 
details. He was a native of Athens, and the 
son of Charmides, and was born about the time 
of the battle of Marathon, B.c. 490. He began 
to work as a sculptor about 464, and one of his 
first great works was the statue of Athene 
Promachos, which may be assigned to about 
460. This work must have established his re- 
putation ; but it was surpassed by the splendid 
productions of his own hand, and of others 


| working under his direction, during the admini- 


stration of Pericles. That statesman not only 
chose Phidias to execute the principal statues 
which were to be set up, but gave him the 
direction of all the works of art which were to 
be erected. Of these works the chief were the 
Propylaea of the Acropolis (built by the archi- 
tect Mnesicies), and, above all, the temple of 
Athene on the Acropolis, called the ParTrHE- 
Non (of which Ictinus and Callicrates were the 
architects), on which, as the central point of 
the Athenian polity and religion, the highest 
efforts of the best of artists were employed. 
There can be no doubt -that the sculptured 
ornaments of this temple, the remains of which 
form the glory of the British Museum, were 
executed under the immediate superintendence 
of Phidias; but the colossal statue of the 
divinity made of ivory and gold, which was en- 
closed within that magnificent shrine, was the 
work of the artist’s own hand. The statue 
was dedicated in 438. Having finished his 
great work at Athens, he went to Elis and 
Olympia, which he was now invited to adorn. 
He was there engaged for about four or five 
years from 487 to 434 or 433, during which time 
he finished his statue of the Olympian Zeus, 
the greatest of all his works. On his return 
to Athens, he fell a victim to the jealousy 
against his great patron, Pericles, which was 
then at its height. The party opposed to 
Pericles, thinking him too powerful to be over- 
thrown by a direct attack, aimed at him in the 
persons of his most cherished friends, Phidias, 
REG 
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Anaxagoras, and Aspasia. [PrrictEs.] Phi- 
dias was first accused of peculation, but this 
charge was at once refuted, as, by the advice of 
Pericles, the gold had been affixed to the statue 
of Athene in such a manner that it could be 
removed and the weight of it examined. The 
accusers then charged Phidias with impiety, in 
having introduced into the battle of the Ama- 
zons, on the shield of the goddess, his own 
likeness and that of Pericles. On this latter 
charge Phidias was thrown into prison, where 
he died, in 432 (Plut. Perici. 31). Phidias had 
executed a statue of Athene for Pallene in 
Achaia (Paus. vii. 27,1); and the colossal statue 
of Athene Promachos on the Acropolis of 
Athens [see p. 11]; but more famous than 
these was the statue of Athene in the Parthe- 
non, to which reference has already been made. 
The statue was of that kind of work which the 
Greeks called chryselephantine: that is, the 
statue was formed of plates of ivory laid upon 
a core of wood or stone, for the flesh parts, 
while the drapery and other ornaments were of 
solid gold. The statue stood in the foremost 
and larger chamber of the temple (prodomus). 
It represented the goddess standing, clothed 
with a tunic reaching to the ancles, with her 
spear in her left hand and an image of Victory 
four cubits high in her right: she was girded 
with the aegis, and had a helmet on her head, 
and her shield rested on the ground by her 
side. The height of the statue was twenty-six 
cubigs, or nearly forty feet, including the base 
(Paus. i. 24; Plin. xxxvi. 18). The eyes were 
of a kind of marble, nearly resembling ivory, 
perhaps painted to imitate the iris and pupil 
(Plat. Hipp. Maj. p. 290,8). The weight of the 
gold upon the statue, which, as above stated, 
was removable at pleasure, is said by Thucy- 
dides, to have been forty talents (ii. 18).—Still 
more celebrated than his statue of Athene was 
the colossal ivory and gold statue of Zeus 
which Phidias made for the great temple of 
this god in the Altis or sacred grove at Olym- 
pia. This statue was regarded as the master- 
piece, not only of Phidias, but of ‘the whole 
range of Grecian art; and was looked upon 
not so much as a statue, but rather as if it 
were the actual manifestation of the present 
deity. It was placed in the prodomus or front 
chamber of the temple, directly facing the en- 
trance. It was only visible, however, on great 
festivals ; at other times it was concealed by a 
magnificent curtain. The god was represented 
as seated on a throne of cedar wood, adorned 
with gold, ivory, ebony, stones, and colours, 
crowned with a wreath of olive, holding in his 
right hand an ivory and gold statue of Victory, 
and in his left hand supporting a sceptre, 
which was ornamented with all sorts of metals, 
and surmounted by an eagle. The throne was 
brilliant both with gold and stones, and with 
ebony and ivory, and was ornamented with 
figures both painted and sculptured. The 
statue almost reached to the roof, which was 
about sixty feet in height. The idea which 
Phidias essayed to embody in this his greatest 
work was that of the supreme deity of the 
Hellenic nation, no longer engaged in conflicts 
with the Titans and the Giants, but having laid 
aside his thunderbolt, and enthroned as a con- 
queror, in perfect majesty and repose, ruling 
with a nod the subject world. It is related 
Strab. p. 534; Val. Max. iii. 7) that when 

hidias was asked what model he meant to 
follow in making his statue, he replied, that of 
Homer (Jd. i. 528-530) ; 
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auSpdcrm 8 apa yatta ereppdcayro dyaxros 
Kpards aa abavdro.o' méyay 5 éAcAréev *OAvp Toy. 


The statue was removed by the emperor Theo- 
dosius I.to Constantinople, where it was destroyed 
by a fire in av. 475.—The distinguishing 
character of the art of Phidias was beauty of 
the swblimest order, especially in the represen- 
tation of divinities, and of subjects connected 
with their worship. While on the one hand he 
set himself free from the stiff and unnatural 
forms which, by a sort of religious precedent, 
had fettered his predecessors of the archaic 
school, on the other hand he did not aim at 
representing the typical beauty of face and 
form which is seen in the works of Polyclitus, 
and still more in those of Praxiteles. In dignity 
and largeness of style he stood pre-eminent. 
[See further in Dict. of Ant. art. Statwaria Ars. | 

Phidippidés or Philippidés (@e:di:rmidns, 
@iAinridys), a courier, was sent by the Athe- 
nians to Sparta in B.c. 490, to ask for aid against 
the Persians, and arrived there on the second 
day from his leaving Athens, On his return to 
Athens, he related that on his way to Sparta 
the god Pan had met him on Mt. Parthenium, 
near Tegea, and calling him loudly by name 
had bidden him ask the Athenians why they 
paid him no worship, though he had been hither- 
to their friend, and ever would be so. (Hat. vi. 
105; Paus. i. 28, 4, viii. 54, 6; Nep. Milt. 4.) 
In consequence of this revelation, they dedi- 
cated a temple to Pan after the battle of 


“Marathon, and honoured him thenceforth with 


annual sacrifices and a torch-race. [Pan.] 
Phidon (#cf5wy). 1. Son of Aristodamidas, 
and king of Argos, restored the supremacy of 
Argos over Cleonae, Phlius, Sicyon, Epidaurus, 
Troezen, and Aegina, and aimed at extending 
his dominions over the greater part of the Pelo- 
ponnesus. Plutarch tells a story of his trying 
(though unsuccessfully) to obtain 1000 picked 
youths from Corinth, whom he intended to put 
to death, and so reduce the power of the Corin- 
thians. The story is improbable in its details, 
but seems to indicate some claim to supremacy 
over Corinth also (Plut. Am. 2). The Pisatansa 
invited him, according to the received text of 
Pausanias, in the 8th Olympiad (8.c. 748), to aid 
them in excluding the Eleans from their usurped 
presidency at the Olympic games, and to cele- 
brate them jointly with themselves. The inyi- 
tation quite fellin with the ambitious pretensions 
of Phidon, who succeeded in dispossessing the 
Eleans and celebrating the games along with 
the Pisatans; but the Hleans not long after 
defeated him, with the aid of Sparta, and re- 
covered their privilege. Thus apparently fell 
the power of Phidon; but as to the details of 
the struggle we have no information. The most 
memorable act of Phidon was his introduction 
of copper and silver coinage, and a new scale of 
weights and measures, which, through his in- 
fluence, became prevalent in the Peloponnesus, 
and ultimately throughout the greater portion 
of Greece. (Hdt. vi. 127; Ephorus, ap. Strab. 
p. 858; Ar. Pol. v. 10, p. 1810; Paus. vi.. 22, 2; 
Diog..Laért. viii.14; Ael. V. H. xii. 10.) The 
coinage of Phidon is said to have been struck in 
Aegina, with the type of a tortoise (a symbol of 
the Phoenician Astarte). [Dict. of Ant. art. 
Pondera.| There is considerable doubt about 
the date of Phidon. The date assigned to the 
earliest Greek coins is the seventh cent. B.c., 
which agrees with Hdt. vi. 127, where Phidon 


| the tyrant of Argos who regulated measures in 
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the Peloponnesus and interfered at Olympia is | 


said to be the father of one of the suitors of 
Agariste. This would bring Phidon near to the 
time of Clisthenes of Sicyon, and would pre- 
clude an earlier date for his reign than the 
middle of the seventh cent. B.c. It has been 
suggested that the text of Pausanias is corrupt 
and that Ol. 28, instead of 8 (7. e. 658 B.c.), should 
be read. The suggestion that there was an 
earlier Phidon also is not satisfactory.—2. An 
ancient Corinthian legislator of uncertain date. 

Phigalia (@:yarla, diydrcia, biyadéa: biya- 
Aeds: Pavlitza), at a later time called Phialia, 
a town in the SW. corner of Arcadia onthe 
frontiers of Messenia and Elis, and upon the 
river Lymax. It is said to have derived its 
name from Phigalus, son of Lycaon, its founder 
(Paus. viii. 39,2; Steph. B.s.v.). It was taken 
by the Spartans B.c. 559, but was afterwards 
recovered by the Phigalians with the help of 
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are standing. The temple is 125 feet long by 
46 broad. In 1812 the frieze round the interior 
of the inner cella was discovered, containing a 
series of sculptures in alto-rilievo, representing 
the combat of the Centaurs and the Lapithae, 
and of the Greeks and the Amazons [see cut on 
p- 59]. The height of the frieze was a little 
more than two feet, and the total length about 
100 feet. The sculptures were found on the 
ground under the spot which they originally 
occupied, and were much injured by their fall, 
and by the weight of the ruins lying upon them. 
They were purchased for the British Museum 
in 1814, where they are preserved. About 33 
miles from Phigalia (according to Paus. viii. 
42,1) under the hill Elaeum was the ancient 
sanctuary of the ‘Black’ Demeter, a cave in 
which was an image of the goddess with a 
horse’s head [see p. 277, b]. A natural tunnel 
through which the river Neda (Vontziko) runs, 


Remains of the Temple of Apollo at Bassae, near Phigalia. 


the Oresthasians. It is frequently mentioned 
in the later wars of the Achaean and Aetolian 
Leagues (Paus. viii. 89, 4; Diod. xv. 40; Pol. 
iy. 3, 79).—Phigalia, however, owes its celebrity 
in modern times to the remains of a splendid 
temple in its territory, situate about six miles 


This temple was built by Ictinus, the contem- 
porary of Pericles and Phidias, and the archi- 
tect, along with Callicrates, of the Parthenon 
at Athens. It was dedicated to Apollo Epi- 
curius, or the Deliverer, because the god had 
delivered the country from the pestilence 
during the Peloponnesian war. Pausanias de- 
scribes this temple as the most beautiful one in 
all Peloponnesus after the temple of Athene at 
Tegea. It is a Doric hexastyle [see Dict. of 
Ant. art. Templum], but with fifteen columns 
at the sides, and therefore thirty-eight columns 


in the whole outer circuit, of which all but three | 


now called Stomion tes Panagias, is shown as 
the site of this sanctuary. It is about three 
miles W. of Phigalia. 

Phila (Aa), daughter of Antipater, the 


| regent of Macedonia, was married to Craterus 
| in B.c, 822, and after the death of Craterus, who 
NE. of the town at Bassae on Mt. Cotylum. | 


survived his marriage with her scarcely a year, 
she was again married to the young Demetrius, 
the son of Antigonus. When Demetrius was 
expelled from Macedonia in 287, she put an end 
to her own life at Cassandrea. She showed 
nobility of character in her endeavours to pro- 
mote peace and to check oppression. She left 
two children by Demetrius: Antigonus, sur- 
named Gonatas, and a daughter, Stratonice, mar- 
ried first to Seleucus, and afterwards to his son 
Antiochus. (Plut. Demetr. 14-45; Diod. xx. 98.) 

Phila (iAa: Sidaios, SiAdrns). A town of 
Macedonia in the province Pieria, situated on a 
steep hill on the Peneus between Dium and 
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Tempe and at the entrance into Thessaly, built 
by Demetrius II. and named after his mother 
Phila (Liv. xlii. 67; Steph. B. s. v.). 

Philadelphia (@:Aadeddcia: diradeAdeds). 
1, (Allah Shehr, Ru.), a city of Lydia, at the foot 
of M. Tmolus, on the: little river Cogamus, SE. 
of Sardis. It was built by Attalus Philadel- 
phus, king of Pergamus. It suffered severely 
from earthquakes; so that in Strabo’s time 
(under Augustus) it had greatly declined. In 
the reign of Tiberius, it was almost destroyed 
by one of these visitations. (Strab. p. 628; Tac. 
Ann. ii. 47; Steph. B.s.v.) It was an early 
seat of Christianity, and its church is one of 
the seven to which the Apocalypse is addressed 
(Rev. iii. 7)—2. A city of Cilicia Aspera, N. of 
Claudiopolis (Ptol. v. 8, 5).—8. In Palestine, 
[RaBBATAMANA. ] 

Philadelphus (#:AddeAdos), a surname of 
Ptolemaeus II. king of Egypt [Protmmanvs] 
and of Attalus IT. king of Pergamum [ArrTauus]. 

Philae (®:Aai: Jesiret-el-Birbeh, i.e. the 
Island of Temples), an island in the Nile, just 
above the First Cataract (of Syene),on the S. 
boundary of the country towards Aethiopia. 
It was inhabited by Egyptians and Ethiopians 
jointly, and was covered with magnificent 
temples, whose splendid ruins still remain. It 
was celebrated in Egyptian mythology as the 
burial-place of Osiris and Isis. (Strab. pp. 40, 
803, 818, 820; Ptol. iv. 5, 74; Diod. i. 22; Sen. 
Q. N. iv. 1; Plin. v. 59.) 

Philaeni ($/Aavo1), two brothers, citizens of 
Carthage, of whom the following story is told. 
A dispute having arisen between the Cartha- 
ginians and Cyrenaeans about their boundaries, 
it was agreed that deputies should start at a 
fixed time from each of the cities, and that the 
place of their meeting, wherever it might be, 
should thenceforth form the limit of the two 
territories. The Philaeni were appointed for 
this service on the part of the Carthaginians, 
and advanced much further than the Cyrenaean 
party. The Cyrenaeans accused them of having 
set forth before the time agreed upon, but at 
length consented to accept the spot which they 
had reached as a boundary-line, if the Philaeni 
would submit to be buried alive there in the 
sand. Should they decline the offer, they were 
willing, they said, on their side, if permitted to 
advance as far as they pleased, to purchase for 
Cyrene an extension of territory by a similar 
death. The Philaeni accordingly then and 
there devoted themselves for their country, in 
the way proposed. The Carthaginians paid 
high honours to their memory, and erected 
altars to them where they had died; and from 
these, even long after all traces of them had 
vanished, the place still continued to be called 
‘The Altars of the Philaeni.’ (Sall. Jug. 75; 
cf. Val. Max. v. 6,4; Strab. pp. 171, 836; Sil. 
It. xv. 701.) Our main authority for this story 
is Sallust, who probably derived his information 
from African traditions during the time that he 
was proconsul of Numidia. The Greek name 
by which the heroic brothers have become 
known to us—/Aauvor, or lovers of praise—may 
have been framed to suit the tale, or the tale to 
Fae the name. 

Philagrius (:Adypios), a Greek medical 
writer, born in Epirus, lived after Galen and 
before Oribasius, and therefore probably in the 
third century after Christ. He wrote several 
works, of which only a few fragments remain. 

Philammon (S:Aduuwyv), a mythical poet and 
musician of the pre-Homeric period, was said 
to have been the son,of Apollo and the nymph 
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Chione, or Philonis, or Leuconoé. (Theoer. 
xxiv.118; Hyg. Fab. 161; Ov. Met. xi. 317.) 
By the nymph Agriope, who dwelt on Par- 
nassus,he became the father of Thamyris and 
EKumolpus (Eur. Rhes. 916; Apollod. i. 3, 8; 
Paus. iv. 88, 8). He is closely associated with 
the worship of Apollo at Delphi, and with the 
music of the cithara. He is said to have 
established the choruses of girls, who, in the 
Delphian worship of Apollo, sang hymns in 
which they celebrated the births of Latona, 
Artemis, and Apollo. Pausanias relates that 
in the most ancient musical contests at Delphi, 
the first who conquered was Chrysothemis of 
Crete, the second was Philammon, and the next 
after him his son Thamyris.. (Paus. x. 7, 2; 
Plut. Mus. pp. 1132, 1138.) 

Philargyrius Junius, or Philargyrus, or 
Junilius Flagrius, an early commentator upon 
Virgil, who wrote upon the Bweolics and 
Georgics. His observations are less elaborate 
than those of Servius, and have descended to 
us in a mutilated condition. The period when 
he flourished isaltogether uncertain. They are 
printed in the edition of Virgil by Burmann. 

Phile or Philes, Manuel (MavoviA 6 S:A js), 
a Byzantine poet, and a native of Ephesus, was 
born about A.D. 1275, and died about 1340. His 
poem, De Animaliuwm Proprietate, chiefly ex- 
tracted from Aelian, is edited by De Paw, 
Traj. Rhen. 1739, and his other poems on 
various subjects by Wernsdorf, Lips: 1768. 

Philéas (@:Aéas), a Greek geographer of 
Athens, whose time cannot be determined with 
certainty, but who probably belonged to the 
older period of Athenian literature (Macrob. 
y. 20; Avien. Ov. Mar. 42). He was the author 
ofa Periplus, which was divided into two parts, 
one on Asia, and the other on Europe. 

Philémon (@:Anuwy). 1, An aged Phrygian 
and husband of Baucis. Once upon a time, 
Zeus and Hermes, assuming the appearance of 
ordinary mortals, visited Phrygia; but no one 
was willing to receive the strangers, until the 
hospitable hut of Philemon and Baucis was 
opened to them, where the two gods were kindly 
treated. Zeus rewarded the good old couple 
by taking them to an eminence, while all the 
neighbouring district was visited with a sudden 
inundation. On thateminence Zeus appointed 
them the guardians of his temple, and allowed 
them both to die at the same moment, and then 
changed them into trees (Ov. Met. viii. 620- 
724).—2, An Athenian poet of the New Comedy, 
was the son of Damon, and a native of Soli in 
Cilicia, but at an early age went to Athens, and 
there received the citizenship (Strab. p. 671). 
He was born about 360 8.c¢., a little earlier than 
Menander, whom, however, he long survived. 
He began to exhibit about B.c. 330. He was 
the first poet of the New Comedy in order of 
time, and the second in celebrity; and he 
shares with Menander the honour of its inven- 
tion, or rather of reducing it to a regular form. 
Philemon lived nearly 100 years. (Diod. xxiii. 
7; Lucian, Macrob. 25; Val. Max. ix. 12, 6; 
Suid. s.v.) The manner of his death is. dif- 
ferently related : some ascribing it to excessive 
laughter at a ludicrous incident; others to joy 
at obtaining a victory in a dramatic contest; 
while another story represents him as quietly 
called away by the goddesses whom he served, 
in the midst of the composition or representa- 
tion of his last and best work. Although there 
can be no doubt that Philemon was inferior to 
Menander as a poet, yet he was a greater 
favourite with the Athenians, and often con- 
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quered his rival in the dramatic contests. 
[MrnanpER.] The extant fragments of Phile- 
mon display much liveliness, wit and practical 
knowledge of life. His favourite subjects seem 
to have been love intrigues, and his characters 
were the standing ones of the New Comedy, 
with which Plautus and Terence have made us 
familiar. The Mercator and Trinwmmus of 
Plautus are adapted from Philemon’s plays 
“Europos and @noavpés. The number of his 
plays was ninety-seven ; the number of extant 
titles, after the doubtful and spurious are re- 
jected, amounts to about fifty-three; but it is 
very probable that some of these should be 
assigned tothe younger Philemon. The frag- 
ments of Philemon are printed with those of 
Menander by Meineke, in his Fragmenta 
Comicorum Graecorwm.—8, The younger Phile- 
mon, also a poet of the New Comedy, was a son 
of the former, in whose fame nearly all that 
belongs to him has been absorbed; so that, al- 
though he was the author of fifty-four dramas, 
there are only two short fragments, and not one 
title, quoted expressly under his name.—4. The 
author of a Aectindy rexvodoyikdy, the extant 
portion of which was first edited by Burney, 
Lond, 1812, and afterwards by Osann, Berlin, 
1821. The author informs us that his work was 
intended to take the place of a similar Lexicon 
by the grammarian Hyperechius. The work of 
Hyperechius was arranged in eight books, ac- 
cording to the eight different parts of speech. 
Philemon’s lexicon was a meagre epitome of 
this work ; and the part of it which is extant 
consists of the first book and the beginning of 
the second. Hyperechius lived about the 
middle of the fifth century of our era, and Phi- 
_ lemon may probably be placed in the seventh. 

Philétaerus (@:A€raipos). 1. Founder of the 
kingdom of Pergamus, was a native of Tieium 
in Paphlagonia (Strab. pp. 5438, 623). He is 
first mentioned in the service of Docimus, the 
general of Antigonus, from which he passed 
into that of Lysimachus, who entrusted him 
with the charge of the treasures which he had 
deposited in the strong fortress of Pergamum. 
Towards the end of the reign of Lysimachus he 
declared in favour of Seleucus; and, after the 
death of the latter (B.c. 280), he took advantage 
of the disorders in Asia to establish himself in 
virtual independence. At his death he trans- 
mitted the government to his nephew EumMENEs. 
He lived to the age of 80, and died apparently 
in 263 (Lucian, Macrob. 12).—2. An Athenian 
poet of the so-called Middle Comedy. Hewrote 
twenty-one plays (Suid. s. v.). 

Philétas (@:Anras), of Cos, the son of Tele- 
phus, a distinguished Alexandrian poet and 
grammarian, flourished during the reign of the 
first Ptolemy, who appointed him tutor of his 
his son, Ptolemy IJ. Philadelphus. His death 
may be placed about B.c. 280. Philetas seems 
to have been naturally of a very weak consti- 
tution, which at last broke down under exces- 
sive study. He was so remarkably thin as to 
become an object for the ridicule of the comic 
poets, who represented him as wearing leaden 
soles to his shoes, to prevent his being blown 
away by a strong wind. (Athen. pp. 401, 552; 
Plut. An Seni sit ger. Resp. p.791; Ael. V.H. 
ix. 14.) His poetry was chiefly elegiac. Of all 
the writers in that department he was esteemed 
the best after Callimachus, to whom a taste 
less pedantic than that of the Alexandrian 
critics would probably have preferred him, for, 
to judge by his fragments, he escaped the 
snaxe of learned affectation, These two poets 
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formed the chief models for the Roman elegy ; 
and Propertius expressly states in one passage 
that he imitated Philetas in preference to 
Callimachus (Propert. iv. 1,1). The elegies of 
Philetas were chiefly amatory, and a large por- 
tion of them was devoted to the praises of his 
mistress Bittis,or, as the Latin poets give the 
name, Battis. Besides poems, Philetas wrote 
in prose on grammar and criticism. His most 
important grammatical work was entitled 
“Ataxta. The fragments of Philetas have 
been collected by Bach, with those of Her- 
mesianax and Phanocles, Halis Sax. 1829. 

Phileus. [Pyrutvs.] 

Philinus (@:Aivos). 1. A Greek of Agrigen- 
tum, accompanied Hannibal in his campaigns 


-against Rome, and wrote a history of the Punic 


wars, in which he exhibited much partiality 
towards Carthage (Nep. Hann. 18; Pol. i. 14, 
iii, 26)—2, An Attic orator, a contemporary of 
Demosthenes and Lycurgus. He is mentioned 
by Demosthenes in his oration against Midias, 
who calls him the son of Nicostratus, and says 
that he was trierarch with him (Dem. Med. p. 
566, § 161). Three orations of Philinus are 
mentioned by the grammarians (Harpocrat. s.v.). 
—8, A Greek physician, born in the island of 
Cos, and the reputed founder of the sect of 
the Empirici, probably lived in the third cen- 
tury B.c. He wrote a work on part of the 
Hippocratic collection, and also one on botany. 

Philippi (PiAumrot: Pidumrevs, SirAimmhowos, 
Sirummnves: Filibah or Felibejik), a celebrated 
city in Macedonia Adjecta [see p. 512, b], was 
situated on a steep height of Mt. Pangaeus, and 


Coin of Philippi (4th cent. B.c.). 
Obv., head of Heracles in lion-skin ; rev., #IAITIMOQN, tripod, 
and palm above it. 


on the river Gangas or Gangites, between the 
rivers Nestus and Strymon. It was founded by 
Philip on the site of an ancient town Crenides 
(Kpnvides), a colony of the Thasians, who 
settled here on account of the valuable gold 
mines in the neighbourhood. (Strab. p. 331; 
App. B.C. iv. 105, 107.) Philippi is celebrated 
in history in consequence of the victory gained 
here by Octavianus and Antony over Brutus 
and Cassius, B.c. 42, and as the place where 
the Apostle Paul first preached in Hurope, A.D. 
58. [For its importance in the history of the 
Church, see Dict. of the Bible.) Itwas made a 
Roman colony by Octavianus after the victory 
over Brutus and Cassius, under the name of 
Col. Augusta Julia Philippensis ; and it was 
under the empire a flourishing city (Dio Cass. 
li. 4; O.LL. iii. 600). Its seaport was Datum 
or Datus on the Strymonie gulf. 

Philippides (@:A:wridys). 1. See Purprr- 
pripes.—2. Of Athens, the son of Philocles, is 
mentioned as one of the six principal comic 
poets of the New Comedy by the grammarians. 
He wrote about B.c. 823. Philippides seems 
to have deserved the rank assigned to him, as 
one of the best poets of the New Comedy. 
He attacked the luxury and corruptions of his 
age, defended the privileges of his art, and 
made use of personal satire with a spirit ap- 
proaching to that of the Old Comedy (Plut. 
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Demetr. 12, 26, Amat. p. 730). His death is 
said to have been caused by excessive joy at 
an unexpected victory (Gell. iii. 15): similar 
tales are told of the deaths of other poets, as, 
for example, Sophocles, Alexis, and Philemon. 
The number of his dramas is stated at forty- 
five. (Suid. s.v.) ae 

Philippopdlis (@:AimmémoAus). 1. (Philippo- 
pols), an important town in Thrace founded by 
Philip of Macedon on the site of a place 
previously called Enumolpias or Poneropolis. 
It was situated in a large plain SH. of the 
Hebrus on a hill with three summits, whence 
it was sometimes called Trimontium. (Amm. 
Mare. xxvi. 10, 4; Ptol. iii. 11, 12; Tac. Ann. 
iii. 38.) Under the Roman empire it was the 
capital of the province of Thracia in its nar- 
rower sense, and one of the most important 
towns in the country.—2. A city of Arabia, near 
Bostra, found by the Roman emperor Philippus 
(Aurel. Vict. Caes. 28). 

Philippus (@fAurmos). 1. Minor historical 
persons. 1, Son of Alexander I. of Macedonia, 
and brother of Perdiccas IL., against whom he 
rebelled in conjunction with Derdas. The rebels 
were aided by the Athenians, B.c. 482. (Thuc.i. 
57, ii. 95, 100.)—2, Son of Herod the Great, 
King of Judaea, by his wife Cleopatra, was 
appointed by his father’s will tetrarch of 
Ituraea and Trachonitis, the sovereignty of 
which was confirmed to him by the decision of 
Augustus (Jos. Ant. xvii. 8, xviii. 2). He con- 
tinued to reign over the dominions thus en- 
trusted to his charge for thirty-seven years 
(B.c. 4-A.p, 84). He founded the city of Cae- 
sarea, surnamed Paneas, but more commonly 


known as Caesarea Philippi, near the sources | 


of the Jordan, which he named in honour of 
Augustus. [Cansarpa, No. 2.)—8. Son of 
Herod the Great, by Mariamne, whose proper 
name was Herodes Philippus. (See Dict. of 
the Bible.] 


Il. Kings of Macedonia. 


I., son of Argaeus, was the third king, ac- 
cording to Herodotus and Thucydides, who, not 
reckoning Caranus and his two immediate 
successors (Coenus and Thurimas or Turim- 
mas), look upon Perdiccas I. as the founder of 
the monarchy. Philip left a son, named Aéro- 
pus, who succeeded him (Hat. viii. 187; Thue. 
il. 100; Just. vii. 2)—II., youngest son of 
Amyntas II. and Hurydice, reigned B.c. 359- 
336. He was born in 382, and was brought up 
at Thebes, whither he had been carried as a 
hostage by Pelopidas, and where he received 
a most careful education. He thus became ac- 
quainted with Greek literature and philosophy, 
with Greek politics, and with the Greek method 
of war. (Diod. xvi.2; Plut. Pelop. 26; Just. 
vii. 5.) According to some accounts he was for 
a time a hostage with the Illyrians before he 
went to Thebes. Upon the death of his 
brother Perdiccas III., who was slain in battle 
against the Illyrians, Philip obtained the 
government of Macedonia, at first merely as 
regent and guardian to his infant nephew, 
Amyntas; but within two years he was enabled 
to set aside the claims of the young prince, 
and to assume for himself the title of king, 
B.C. 358. Macedonia was beset by dangers on 
every side. Its territory was ravaged by the 
lyrians on the W., and the Paeonians on the 


N., while Pausanias and Argaeus took advantage | 


of the crisis to put forward their pretensions 
to the throne. Philip was fully equal to the 
emergency. By his tact and eloquence he 
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sustained the failing spirits of the Macedonians, 
while at the same time he introduced among 
them a stricter military discipline, and orga- 
nised~their army on the plan of the phalanx. 
He first turned his arms against Argaeus, the 
most formidable of the pretenders, since he 
was supported by the Athenians. He defeated 
Argaeus in battle, and then concluded a peace 
with the Athenians. He next attacked the 
Paeonians, whom he reduced to subjection, 
and immediately afterwards defeated the Ily- 
rians in a decisive battle, and compelled them 
to accept a peace, by which they lost a portion 
of their territory (Diod. xvi. 4). Thus in the 
short period of one year, and at the age of 
twenty-four, had Philip delivered himself trom 
his dangerous position, and provided for the 
security of his kingdom. But energy and 
talents such as his were not satisfied with 
mere security, and henceforth his views were 
directed, not to defence, but to aggrandise- 
ment. He first sought ‘to obtain possession 
of the various Greek cities upon the Mace- 
donian coast. Soon after his accession he 
had withdrawn his garrison from Amphipolis, 
and had declared it a free city, because the 
Athenians had supported Argaeus with the 
hope of recovering Amphipolis, and his con- 
tinuing to hold the place would have inter- 
posed difficulties in the way of a peace with 
Athens, which was at that time an object of 
great importance to him. But he had never 
meant seriously to abandon this important 
town; and accordingly, having obtained pre- 
texts for war with the Amphipolitans, he laid 
siege to the town and gained possession of it 
in 857. (Dem. Olynth. ii. pp. 11,19, Phil. p. 70; 
Ayistocr. p. 659; [Dem.| Hal. p. 83.) The 
Athenians had sent no assistance to Amphi- 
polis, because Philip in a secret negotiation 
with the Athenians, led them to believe that 
he was willing to restore the city to them when 
he had taken it, and would do so on condition 
of their making him master of Pydna. After 
the capture of Amphipolis, he proceeded at 
once to Pydna, which seems to have yielded to 
him without a struggle, and the acquisition of 
which, by his own arms, and not through the 
Athenians, gave him a pretext for declining to 
stand by his secret engagement with them. 
The hostile feeling which such conduct neces- 
sarily excited against him at Athens, made it 
most important for him to secure the good will 
of the powerful town of Olynthus, and to de- 
tach the Olynthians from the Athenians. Ac- 
cordingly he gave to the Olynthians the town of 
Potidaea, whicli he took from the Athenians in 
356. Soon after this, he attacked and took a 
settlement of the Thasians, called Crenides, 
and, having introduced into the place a num- 
ber of new colonists, he named it Philippi after 
himself. One great advantage of this acquisition 
was, that it put him in possession of the gold 
mines of the district, from which he is said to 
have derived annually a thousand talents (Diod. 
xvi. 8; Strab. p. 323). From this point there 
is for some time a pause in the active opera- 
tions of Philip. In 854 he took Methone after 
a lengthened siege, in the course of which he 
himself lost an eye (Diod. xvi. 31, 84; Dem. 
Olynth. i. p. 12). The capture of this place 
was a necessary preliminary in any movement 
towards the S., lying as it did between him and 
the Thessalian border. He now marched into 
Thessaly to aid the Aleuadae against Lyco- 
phron, the tyrant of Pherae. The Phocians 
sent a force to support Lycophron, but they 
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were defeated by Philip, at Pagasae, B.c. 352, 
and thew general Onomarchus slain. This 
victory gave Philip the ascendency in Thessaly. 
He established at Pherae what he wished the 
Greeks to consider a free government, and 
then advanced southward to Thermopylae. 
The pass, however, he found guarded by a 
strong Athenian force, and he was compelled, 
or at least thought it expedient, to retire. He 
now turned his arms against Thrace, and suc- 
ceeded in establishing his ascendency in that 
country also. Meanwhile Philip’s movements 
‘in Thessaly had opened the eyes of Demo- 
sthenes to the real danger of Athens and Greece, 
and his first Philippic (delivered in 352) was 
his earliest attempt to rouse his countrymen 
to energetic efforts against their enemy ; but 
he did not produce much effect upon the 
Athenians. In 3849 Philip commenced his 
attacks on the Chalcidian cities. Olynthus, in 
alarm, applied to Athens for aid, and Demo- 
sthenes, in his three Olynthiac orations, roused 
the people to efforts against the common 
enemy, not very vigorous at first and fruitless 
in the end. In the course of three years Philip 
gained possession of all the Chalcidian cities, 
and the war was brought to a conclusion by the 
capture of Olynthus itself in 348. In the fol- 
lowing year he concluded peace with the 
Athenians on the basis that he kept all that he 
had gained, and that the Phocians were ex- 
cluded from the alliance. The consent of the 
Athenians to this treaty was obtained by the 
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Gold stater of Philippus II., King of Macedonia, 
B.C. 859-336. 


Obv., head of pO with laurel wreath; rev., #IAINNOY; 
charioteer in biga. (These coins were the #.Alamevo, called 
by Horace ‘regale nomisma, Philippi,’ Hp. ti. 1, 234.) 


assurances of Philocrates and Aeschines, their 
ambassadors, who had been bribed by Philip 
(Dem. F’.L. p. 489). In 846 he marched into 
Phocis, and brought the Phocian war to an end. 
The Phocian cities were destroyed, and their 
place in the Amphictyonic council was made 
over to the king of Macedonia, who was ap- 
pointed also, jointly with the Thebans and 
Thessalians, to the presidency of the Pythian 
games. Ruling as he did over a barbaric na- 
tion, such a recognition of his Hellenic charac- 
ter was of the greatest value to him, especially 
as he looked forward to an invasion of the 
Persian empire in the name of Greece, united 
under him in a great national confederacy. 
During the next few years Philip steadily 
pursued his ambitious projects. He was en- 
gaged in war with Thrace and with Llyria: 
and he pushed his influence into the Pelopon- 
nese by lending troops to aid the Argives in 
driving back the Spartans (Dem. de Pac. 61; 
Phil. ii. p. 69). From 842 to 840 he was en- 
gaged in an expedition in Thrace, and attempted 
to bring under his power all the Greek cities 
in that country (Diod. xvi. 74, 75). In the last 
of these years he laid siege to Perinthus and 
Byzantium; but the Athenians, who had long 
viewed Philip’s aggrandisement with fear and 
alarm, now resolved to send assistance to these 
cities. Phocion was appointed to the com- 
mand of the armament destined for this 
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service, and succeeded in compelling Philip to 
raise the siege of both the cities (389), Philip 
now proceeded to carry on war against his 
northern neighbours, and seemed to give him- 
self no further concern about the affairs of 
Greece. Against the Triballi he was unsuc- 
cessful, and reveived a wound in the thigh 
(Just. ix. 2). But meanwhile his hirelings were 
treacherously promoting his designs against 
the liberties of Greece. In 3839 the Amphic- 
tyons declared war against the Locrians of 
Amphissa for having taken possession of a 
district of the sacred land; but as the general 
they had appointed to the command of the 
Amphictyonic army was unable to effect any- 
thing against the enemy, the Amphictyons at 
their next meeting in 338 conferred upon 
Philip the command of their army. Pinlip 
straightway marched through Thermopylae and 
seized Elatea. The Athenians heard of his 
approach with alarm; they succeeded, mainly 
through the influence of Demosthenes, in 
forming an alliance with the Thebans; but 
their united army was defeated by Philip in 
the month of August, 388, in the decisive battle 
of Chaeronea, which put an end to the inde- 
pendence of Greece. He used his victory, as 
before in the defeat of the Phocians, with 
moderation. Thebes was forced to acknowledge 
the independence of other Boeotian cities and 
to receive a Macedonian garrison, but escaped 
destruction : Athens had merely to acknowledge 
his hegemony in Greece, and received the town 
of Oropus as a present, Philip now seemed to 
have within his reach the accomplishment of 
of the great object of his ambition, the invasion 
and conquest of the Persian empire. In a 
congress held at Corinth, which was attended 
by deputies from every Grecian state with the 
exception of Sparta, war with Persia was deter- 
mined on, and the king of Macedonia was 
appointed to command the forces of the national 
confederacy. In 887 Philip’s marriage with 
Cleopatra, the daughter of Attalus, one of his 
generals, led to the most serious disturbances 
in his family. Olympias and Alexander with- 
drew in great indignation from Macedonia ; 
and though they returned home soon after- 
wards, they continued to be on hostile terms 
with Philip. Meanwhile, his preparations for 
his Asiatic expedition were not neglected, and 
early in 836 he sent forces into Asia, under 
Parmenion, to draw over the Greek cities to his 
cause (Diod. xvi. 91; Just. ix. 5). But in the 
summer of this year he was murdered at a 
grand festival which he held at Aegae, to 
solemnise the nuptials of his daughter with 
Alexander of Epirus. His murderer was a 
youth of noble blood, named Pausanias, who 
stabbed him as he was walking in the pro- 
cession. The assassin was immediately pur- 
sued and slain by some of the royal guards. 
His motive for the deed is stated by Aristotle 
to have been private resentment against Philip, 
to whom he had complained in vain of a gross 
outrage offered to him by Attalus. Olympias 
and Alexander were suspected (probably un- 
justly) of being implicated in the plot. [OLym- 
pras.] Philip died in the forty-seventh year of his 
age and the twenty-fourth of his reign, and was 
succeeded by Alexander the Great. Philip had 
a great number of wives and concubines. Be- 
sides Olympias and Cleopatra, we may mention, 
(1) his first wife, Audata, an Illyrian princess, 
and the mother of Cynane; (2) Phila, sister of 
Derdas and Machatas, a princess of Elymiotis; 
(8) Nicesipolis of Pherae, the mother of Thessa- 
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lonica; (4) Philinna of Larissa, the mother of 
Arrhidaeus; (5) Meda, daughter of Cithelas, 
king of Thrace; (6) Arsinoé, the mother of 
Ptolemy I., king of Egypt, with whom she was 
pregnant when she married Lagus. To these 
numerous connexions temperament as well as 
policy seems to have inclined him. He was 
strongly addicted, indeed, to sensual enjoy- 
ment of every kind; but his passions, however 
strong, were always kept in subjection to his 
interests and ambitious views. He was fond 
of science and literature, in the patronage of 
which he appears to have been liberal; and his 
appreciation of great minds is shown by his 
connexion with Aristotle. In the pursuit of 
his political objects he was, as we have seen, 
unscrupulous, and ever ready to resort to du- 
plicity and corruption; but when we consider 
the numerous instances of his humanity and 
clemency, we may admit that he does not 
appear to disadvantage by the side of other 
conquerors. (Hor authorities see the public 
orations of Demosthenes; Aesch. F. I. and 
c. Ctes.; Isocr. Phil.; Diod. xvi.; Just. vii—ix. ; 
Plut. Dem., Phoc., Alew.)—III., the name of 
Philip was bestowed by the Macedonian army 
upon Arrhidaeus, the bastard son of Philip IL, 
when he was raised to the throne after the 
death of Alexander the Great. He accordingly 
appears in the list of Macedonian kings as 
Philip III. For his life and reign see ARRHI- 
DAEUS.—IV.,, eldest son of Cassander, whom 
he succeeded on the throne, B.c. 296. He 
reigned only a few months, and was carried off 
by a consumptive disorder (Paus. ix. 7; Just. 
xv. 4, xvi. 1).—V., son of Demetrius IL, reigned 
B.C. 220-178. He was only eight years old at 


Coin of Philippus V., King of Macedonia, B.C. 220-178. 
Obv., head of Philip; rev., BASIAEQE #1A1NMO0Y; club, sur- 
rounded by oak-wreath. 


the death of his father, Demetrius (229); and 
the sovereign power was consequently assumed 
by his uncle Antigonus Doson, who, though he 
certainly ruled as king rather than merely as 
guardian of his nephew, was faithful to the 
interests of Philip, to whom he transferred 
the sovereignty at his death in 220, to the 
exclusion of his own children. (Pol. ii. 45, 70, 
ivy. 2; Just. xxviii. 4.) Philip was only seven- 
teen years old at the time of his accession, but 
he soon showed that he possessed ability and 
wisdom superior to his years. In consequence 
of the defeat of the Achaeans and Aratus by 
the Aetolians, the former applied for aid to 
Philip. This was granted; and fof the next 
three years Philip conducted with distinguished 
success the war against the Aetolians. This 
war, usually called the Social war, was brought 
to a conclusion in 217, and at once gained for 
Philip a distinguished reputation throughout 
Greece, while his clemency and moderation 
secured him an equal measure of popularity. 
(Pol. iv., y.) But a change came over his 
character soon after the close of the Social 
war. He became suspicious and cruel; and 
having become jealous of his former friend and 
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counsellor, Aratus, he caused him to be re- 
moved by a slow and secret poison in 213. (Pol. 
viii. 10-14; Plut. Arat. 52.) Meantime he had 
become engaged in war with the Romans. In 
215 he concluded an alliance with Hannibal; 
but he did not prosecute the war with any 
activity against the Romans, who on their part 
were too much engaged with their formidable 
adversary in Italy to send any powerful arma- 
ment against the Macedonian king. (Liv. xxiii. 
83-39; Pol. vii. 9.) In 211 the war assumed a 
new character in consequenee of the alliance 
entered into by the Romans with the Aetolians. 
It was now carried on with greater vigour and 
alternate success; but as Philip gained several 
advantages over the Aetolians, the latter people 
made peace with Philip in 205. In the course 
of the same year the Romans likewise con- 
cluded a peace with Philip, as they were 
desirous to give their undivided attention to 
the war in Africa. It is probable that both 
parties looked upon this peace as little more 
than a suspension of hostilities. Such was 
clearly the view with which the Romans had 
accepted it; and Philip not only proceeded to 
carry out his views for his own aggrandisement 
in Greece, without any regard to the Roman 
alliances in that country, but he even sent a 
body of auxiliaries to the Carthaginians in 
Africa, who fought at Zama under Hannibal. 
As soon as the Romans had brought the second 
Punic war to an end, they again declared war 
against Philip, 200. This war lasted between 
three and four years, and was brought to an 
end by the defeat of Philip by the consul 
Flamininus at the battle of Cynoscephalae in 
the autumn of 197. [FLamrninus.] By the 
peace finally granted to Philip (196) the king 
was compelled to abandon all his conquests, 
both in Europe and Asia, surrender his whole 
fleet to the Romans, and limit his standing 
army to 5000 men, besides paying a sum of 
1000 talents. (Pol. xviii. 27; Liv. xxxiii. 30.) 
Philip was now effectually humbled, and en- 
deavoured to cultivate the friendship of the all- 
powerful republic. But towards the end of his 
reign he determined to try once more the 
fortune of war, and began to make active pre- 
parations for this purpose. His declining years 
were embittered by the disputes between his 
sons Perseus and Demetrius; and the former 
by forged letters at length persuaded the king 
that Demetrius was plotting against his life, 
and induced him to consent to the execution of 
the unhappy prince. Philip was struck with 
the deepest grief and remorse when he after- 
wards discovered the deceit that had been 
practised upon him. He believed himself to be 
haunted by the avenging spirit of Demetrius, 
and died shortly after, imprecating curses upon 
Perseus. (Liv. xl. 6, 21, 54; Pol. xxiv. 7, 8.) 
His death took place in 179, in the fifty-ninth 
year of his age, after a reign of nearly forty-two 
years. 


il. Family of the Marci Philippi. 


1. Q. Marcius Philippus, praetor 188, with 
Sicily as his province, and consul 186, when he 
carried on war in Liguria with his colleague Sp. 
Postumius Albinus. He was defeated by the 
enemy in the country of the Apuani, and the 
recollection of his defeat was preserved by the 
name of the SaltusMarcius. In 169, Philippus 
was consul a second time, and carried on the war 
in Macedonia against Perseus, but accomplished 
nothing of importance. [Prersevs.] In 164, 
Philippus was censor with L, Aemilius Paulus, 
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and in his censorship he set up in the city a 
new sun-dial. (Liv. xxxviii. 35, xxxix. 20, xlii. 37, 
xliv. 1-16; Plin. vii. 214.)\—2. L. Marcius 
Philippus, was a tribune of the plebs, 104, 
when he brought forward an agrarian law, and 
was consul in 91 with Sex. Julius Caesar. In 
this year Philippus, who belonged to the popu- 
lar party, opposed with the greatest vigour the 
measures of the tribune Drusus, who at first 
enjoyed the full confidence of the senate. But 
his opposition was all in vain; the laws of the 
tribune were carried. Soon afterwards Drusus 
began to be regarded with mistrust and sus- 
picion; Philippus became reconciled to the 
senate, and on his proposition a senatus con- 
sultum was passed, declaring all the laws of 
Drusus to be null and void, as having been 
carried against the auspices. [Drusus.] In the 
civil wars between Marius and Sulla, Philippus 
took no part. He survived the death of Sulla; 
and he is mentioned afterwards as one of those 
who advocated sending Pompey to conduct the 
war in Spain against Sertorius (Plut. Pomp. 
17). Philippus was one of the most distin- 
guished orators of his time (Hor. Epist. i. 7, 
46; Cic. de Or. ii. 78). In this respect he was 
reckoned only inferior to Crassus and Antonius. 
He was a man of luxurious habits, which his 
wealth enabled him to gratify: his fish-ponds 
were particularly celebrated for their magnifi- 
cence and extent, and are mentioned by the 
ancients along with those of Lucullus and 
Hortensius (Varr. R. BR. iii. 8,10). Besides his 
son, L. Philippus, who is spoken of below, he 
had a stepson, Gellius Publicola [PuBirico.a]. 
—8. L. Marcius Philippus, son of the preced- 
ing, was consul in 56. Upon the death of C. 
Octavius, the father of Augustus, Philippus 
married his widow Atia, and thus became the 
stepfather of Augustus. Philippus was a 
timidman. Notwithstanding his close connex- 
ion with Caesar’s family, he remained neutral 
in the civil wars; and after the assassination 
of Caesar, he endeavoured to dissuade his step- 
son, the young Octavius, from accepting the 
inheritance which the dictator had left him. 
(Vell. Pat. ii. 60; Suet. Awg.8; App. B. C. iii. 
10, 13.) He lived till his stepson had acquired 
the supremacy of the Roman world. He 
restored the temple of Hercules and the Muses, 
and surrounded it with a colonnade, which is 
frequently mentioned under the name of 
Porticus Philippi (Clari monimenta Philippi, 
Oy. Fast. vi. 801; cf. Suet. Awg. 29). 


IV, Hmperors of Rome. 


1. M. Julius Philippus 1I., Roman emperor 
A.D. 244-249, was an Arabian by birth, and 
entered the Roman army, in which he rose to 
high rank. He accompanied Gordianus III. in 
his expedition against the Persians; and upon 
the death of the excellent Misitheus [Mis1- 
THEUS] he was promoted to the vacant office of 
praetorian praefect. He availed himself of the 
influence of his high office to excite discontent 
among the soldiers, who at length assassinated 
Gordian, and proclaimed Philippus emperor, 
244. Philippus proclaimed his son Caesai, 
concluded a disgraceful peace with Sapor 
founded the city of Philippopolis, and then 
returned to Rome. In 245 he was engaged in 
prosecuting a successful war against the Carpi, 
on the Danube. In 248, rebellions, headed by 
Iotapinus and Marinus, broke, out simultane- 
ously inthe East and in Moesia. Both preten- 
ders speedily perished, but Decius having been 
despatched to recall the legions on the Danube 
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to their duty, was himself forcibly invested 
with the purple by the troops, and compelled by 
them to march upon Italy. Philippus having 
gone forth to encounter his rival, was slain near 
Verona either in battle or by his own soldiers. 
The great domestic event of the reign of 
Philippus was the exhibition of the Secular 
Games, which were celebrated with even more 
than the ordinary degree of splendour, since 
Rome had now, according to the received tradi- 
tion, attained the thousandth year of her exist- 
ence (A.D. 248). (Aurel. Vict. Caes. xxviii.; 
Eutrop. ix. 3; Zonar. xii. 19.\—2. M. Julius 
Philippus II., son of the foregoing, was a boy 
of seven at the accession (244) of his father, by 
whom he was proclaimed Caesar, and three 
years afterwards (247) received the title of 
Augustus. In 249 he was slain, according to 
Zosimus, at the battle of Verona, or murdered, 
according to Victor, at Rome by the praetorians - 
when intelligence arrived of the defeat and 
death of theemperor. (Aur. Vict. Caes. xxviii. ; 
Zos. i. 22.) 


V. Literary. 


1, Of Medma, in the S. of Italy, a Greek 
astronomer, and adisciple of Plato. His obser- 
vations, which were made in the Peloponnesus 
and in Locris, were used by the astronomers 
Hipparchus, Geminus the Rhodian, and Ptol- 
emmy. (Plin. xviii. 312; Vitruv. ix. 7.)—2. Of 
Thessalonica, an epigrammatic poet, who, 
besides composing a large number of epigrams 
himself, compiled one of the ancient Greek 
Anthologies. The whole number of epigrams 
ascribed to him in the Greek Anthology is 
nearly ninety; but of these six (Nos. 36-41) 
ought to be ascribed to Lucilius, and a few 
others are manifestly borrowed from earlier 
poets, while others are mere imitations. The 
Anthology (Av@oro0yia) of Philip, in imitation 
of that of Meleager, and as a sort of supplement 
to it, contains chiefly the epigrams of poets who 
lived in, or shortly before, the time of Philip. 
The earliest of these poets seems to be Philo- 
demus, the contemporary of Cicero, and the 
latest Automedon, who probably flourished 
under Nerva. Hence it is inferred that Philip 
flourished under Trajan. 

Philiscus (#:Aicxos). 1. Of Abydos, was 
sent by Ariobarzanes, satrap of Phrygia, B.c. 
368, as envoy to mediate between the Thebans 
and Spartans. A congress was held at Delphi 
which led to nothing. Philiscus seems to have 
made the mission a pretext for levying merce- 
naries for Ariobarzanes, who was meditating a 
revolt. Philiscus afterwards exercised a 
tyranny over Greeks in Asia Minor, and was 
assassinated at Lampsacus. (Xen. Hell. vii.1; 
Diod. xv. 70.)—2. An Athenian poet of the 
Middle Comedy, of whom little is known. He 
must have flourished about B.c. 400, or a little 
later, as his portrait was painted by Parrha- 
sius (Plin. xxxvy. 70).—8. Of Miletus, an orator 
or-rhetorician, and the disciple of Isocrates, 
wrote a Life of the orator Lycurgus, and an 
epitaph on Lysias (Suid. s. v.)—4 Of Aegina, 
a Cynic philosopher, was the disciple of Dio- 
genes the Cynic, and the teacher of Alexander 
in grammar (Diog. Laért. vi. 73).—8. Of Cor- 
cyra, a distinguished tragic poet, and one of the 
seven who formed the Tragic Pleiad at Alex- 
andria, was also a priest of Dionysus, and in 
that character he was present at the coronation 
procession of Ptolemy Philadelphus in B.c. 
284. He wrote forty-two dramas. (Athen, 
p. 198; Plin. xxxv. 106.)—6. Of Rhodes, a 
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sculptor, several of whose works were placed in 
the temple of Apollo, adjoining the portico of 
Octavia at Rome. One of these statues was 
that of the god himself: the others were Latona 
and Diana, the nine Muses, and another statue 
of Apollo, without drapery (Plin. xxxvi. 84). 
He probably lived about B.c. 146. 

Philistinae Fossae. [Papus.] 

Philistion (@:A:oriwv). 1. Of Nicaea or 
Magnesia, a mimographer, who flourished in 
the time of Augustus, about a.p. 7 (Suid. s.v.). 
—2. A physician, born either at one of the 
Greek towns in Sicily, or at Locri Epizephyrii 
in Italy, was tutor to the physician Chrysippus 
of Cnidos and the astronomer and physician 
Eudoxus, and therefore must have lived in the 
fourth century B.C. (Diog. Laért. viii. 8, 89; 
Gell. xvii. 11). 

Philistus (¢/Aicros), a Syracusan, son of Ar- 
chonides or Archomenides, was born probably 
about B.c. 4385 (Suid. s.v.; Paus. v. 28, 6). He 
assisted Dionysius in obtaining the supreme 
power, and stood so high in the favour of the 
tyrant that the latter entrusted him with the 
charge of the citadel of Syracuse. But at a 
later period he excited the jealousy of the 
tyrant by marrying, without his consent, one of 
the daughters of his brother Leptines, and was 
in consequence banished from Sicily. He at 
first retired to Thurii, but afterwards estab- 
lished himself at Adria, where he composed his 
history (Diod. xv. 7). He was recalled from 
exile by the younger Dionysius soon after his 
accession, and quickly succeeded in establishing 
his influence over the mind of the latter. He 
exerted all his efforts to alienate Dionysius 
from his former friends, and not only caused 
Plato to be sent back to Athens, but ultimately 
succeeded in effecting the banishment of Dion 
also. Philistus was unfortunately absent from 
Sicily when Dion first landed in the island 
and made himself master of Syracuse, B.c. 356. 
He afterwards raised a powerful fleet, with 
which he gave battle to the Syracusans, but 
having been defeated, and finding himself cut 
off from all hopes of escape, he put an end to 
his own life (Plut. Dion, 11-35; Diod. xvi. 11, 
16). Philistus wrote a History of Sicily, which 
was one of the most celebrated historical works 
of antiquity, though unfortunately only a few 
fragments of it have come down tous. He is 
accused of an inclination to favour tyranny and 
palliate the injustice of princes (Plut. Dion, 
36; Nep. Dion, 3). It consisted of two por- 
tions, which might be regarded either as two 
separate works, or as parts of one great whole, 
a circumstance which explains the discrepancies 
in the statements of the number of books of 
which it was composed. The first seven books 
comprised the general history of Sicily, com- 
mencing from the earliest times, and ending 
with the capture of Agrigentum by the Cartha- 
ginians, B.c. 406. The second part, which 
formed a sequel to the first, contained the his- 
tory of the elder Dionysius in four books, and 
that of the younger in two: the latter was 
necessarily imperfect. In point of style Philis- 
tus is represented by the concurrent testimony 
of antiquity as imitating and even closely 
resembling Thucydides, though still falling far 
short of his great model (Cic. ad Q. Fr. ii. 18; 
Quintil. x. 1, 74).—The fragments of Philistus 
have been collected by Goeller in an appendix 
to his work De Situ et Origine Syracusarum, 
Lips. 1818, and by C. Miiller, in the Fragm. 
Hist. Graec. Paris, 1841. 

Philo (#fAwy). 1, An Academie philosopher, 
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was a native of Larissa and a disciple of Clito- 
machus. After the conquest of Athens by 
Mithridates he removed to Rome, where he 
settled as a teacher of philosophy and rhetoric, 
and had Cicero as one of his hearers (Cic. ad 
Fam. xiii. 1, Brut. 89, 306). His works sup- 
plied Cicero with materials for his account of 
the New Academy in the Academica (cf. Cic. 
Ae. i. 4, 18, ii. 4, 11).—2. Byblius, also called 
HERENNIUS ByBLius, a Roman grammarian, 
and a native of Byblus in Phoenicia, lived in 
the time of Vespasian. He wrote many works, 
which are cited by Suitlas and others; but his 
name is chiefly connected with a translation of 
the writings of the Phoenician Sanchuniathon 
which was ascribed to him. [SancHunraTHon.] 
—3. Of Byzantium, a celebrated mechanician, 
and a contemporary of Ctesibius, flourished 
about B.c. 146. He wrote a work on military 
engineering, of which the fourth and fifth books 
have come down to us. (Kd. Kéchly and 
Riistow, 1853.) There is also attributed to this 
Philo a work On the Seven Wonders of the 
World: z.e. the Hanging Gardens, the Pyra- 
mids, the statue of Jupiter Olympius, the Walls 
of Babylon, the Colossus of Rhodes, the Temple 
ot Artemis at Ephesus, and, we may presume 
from the prooemium, the Mausoleum; but the 
last is entirely wanting, and we have only a 
fragment of the Ephesian temple. The work, 
however, is probably by a different, and later, 
writer. Edited by Orelli, Lips. 1816.—4, Ju- 
daeus, the Jew, was born at Alexandria, and 
was descended from a priestly family of dis- 
tinction. He had already reached an advanced 
age, when he: went to Rome (4.p. 40) on an 
embassy to the emperor Caligula, in order to 
procure the revocation of the decree which 
exacted from the Jews divine homage to the 
statue of the emperor. We have no other 
particulars of the life of Philo worthy of record. 
His most important works treat of the books of 
Moses, and are generally cited under different 
titles. His great object was to reconcile the 
Sacred Scriptures with the doctrines of the 
Greek philosophy, and to point out the con- 
formity between the two. He maintained that 
the fundamental truths of Greek philosophy 
were derived from the Mosaic revelation; and 
in order to make the latter agree more per- 
fectly with the former, he had recourse to an 
allegorical interpretation of the books of Moses. 
Philo adopted Hastern views of emanation, and 
his doctrines on the emanation of the forces of 
the world from the Logos, or creative wisdom 
of God, influenced on the one hand the Gno- 
stics, on the other the later school of Neo- 
Platonists. The best edition of his works is by 
Mangey, Lond. 1742, two vols. fo.—5, A Mega- 
rian philosopher, was a disciple of Diodorus 
Cronus, and a friend of Zeno.—6, Of Tarsus 
in Cilicia, a celebrated physician, frequently 
quoted by Galen and others.—7, Artists. (1) 
Son of Antipater, a statuary who lived in the 
time of Alexander the Great, and made the 
statue of Hephaestion, and also the statue of 
Zeus Ourios, which stood on the shore of the 
Black Sea, at the entrance of the Bosporus, 
near Chalcedon, and formed an important land- 
mark for sailors. It was still perfect in the 
time of Cicero (in Verr. iv. 58,129), and the 
base has been preserved to modern times, bear- 
ing an inscription of eight elegiac verses. 
Other works are alluded to by Pliny (xxxiy. 91).— 
(2) A great architect at Athens in the time of 
the immediate successors of Alexander. He 
built for Demetrius Phalereus, about B.c. 318, 
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the portico of twelve Doric columns to the 
great temple at Eleusis. [See pp. 311, 812.] He 
also constructed for the Athenians, under the 
administration of Lycurgus, a basin (arma- 
mentariwnr) in the Piraeus in which 1000 ships 
could lie (Plin. vii. 125; O.D.L. ii. 1054). This 


work, which excited the greatest admiration, 


was destroyed in the taking of Athens by Sulla, 
but afterwards restored. (Plut. Swll. 14; Val. 
Max. viii. 12,2; Strab. p. 395.) 

Philo, Q. Publilius, a distinguished general 
in the Samnite wars, and the author of one of 
the great reforms in the Roman constitution. 
He was consul B.c. 339, with Ti. Aemilius 
Mamercinus, and defeated the Latins, over 
whom he triumphed. In the same year he was 
appointed dictator by his colleague Aemilius 
Mamercinus, and, as such, proposed the cele- 
brated Publiliae Leges, which were a most 

‘important step in equalising the patrician and 
plebeian orders, by ordaining that one of the 
censors must be a plebeian, and by making the 
decrees of the plebs binding. (Dict. of Antiq. 
art. Publiliae Leges.) In 887 Philo was the 
first plebeian praetor, and in 332 he was censor 
with Sp. Postumius Albinus. In 827 he was 
consul a second time, and carried on war in the 
S. of Italy. He was continued in the command 
for the following year with the title of procon- 
sul, the first instance in Roman history in 
which a person was invested with proconsular 
power. He took Palaepolis in 826. In 820 he 
was consul a third time, with L. Papirius Cur- 
sor, and carried on the war against the Sam- 
nites. (Liv. viii. 15-26, ix. 7-15 ; Diod. xix. 56.) 

Philo, L. Veturius. 1. L., consul B.c. 220, 
with C. Lutatius Catulus; dictator 217 for the 
purpose of holding the comitia ; and censor 210 
with P. Licinius Crassus Dives, and died while 
holding this office (Liv. xxii. 33, xxvii. 6).—2. 
L., praetor 209, with Cisalpine Gaul as his pro- 
vince. In 207 he served under Claudius Nero 
and Livius Salinator in the campaign against 
Hasdrubal. In 206 he was consul with Q. 


Caecilius Metellus, and in conjunction with his- 


colleague carried on the war against Hannibal 
in Bruttium. He accompanied Scipio to Africa, 
and after the battle of Zama, 202, was sent to 
Rome to announce the news of Hannibal’s de- 
feat. (Liv. xxviii. 9-11, xxx. 38, 40.) 
Philochares (S:Aoxdpys), a painter, men- 
tioned by Pliny (xxxy. 28), is supposed by some 
to be the same as the brother of Aeschines 
of whose artistic performances Demosthenes 
speaks contemptuously (F. L. p. 829). 
Philoch6érus (#:Adxopos), a celebrated Athe- 
nian writer, chiefly known’ by his Atthis, or 
work on the legends, antiquities, and history of 
Attica. He was a person of considerable im- 
portance in his native city, and was put to death 
by Antigonus Gonatas when the latter obtained 
possession of Athens, about B.c. 260. (Suidas 
sv.) His most important work, the Atthis, 
consisted of seventeen books, and related the 
history of Attica, from the earliest times to the 
reign of Antiochus Theos, B.c. 261. The work 
is frequently quoted by the scholiasts, lexico- 
graphers, and other later authors.—The frag- 
ments have been published by Siebelis, Lips. 
1811, and by Miiller, Fragm. Hist. Graec. 
Philocles (@:AoKAjs). 1. An Athenian tragic 
poet, the sister’s son of Aeschylus; his father’s 
name was Philopithes. He is said to have 
composed 100 tragedies. In the general -cha- 
racter of his plays he was an imitator of 
Aeschylus, and that he was not unworthy of 
his great master may be inferred from the fact 
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that he gained a victory over Sophocles when 
the latter exhibited his Oedipus Tyrannus, B.c. 
429. Philocles was frequently ridiculed by the 
comic poets. One of his plays, called Tereus, 
on the story of Philomela, is alluded to in 
Aristoph. Av. 281; in Ar. Vesp. 462 it is 
insinuated that his lyrics were unmusical, and 
the scholiast says that he was nicknamed XoAf. 
—2. Joined with Conon in command of the 
Athenian fleet after the battle of Arginusae. 
He was cruel to his prisoners, for which Lys- 
ander put him to death after Aegospotami. 
(Xen. Hell. i. 7, 1, ii. 1, 30; Plut. Lys. 13.) 
Philocrates (@:Aoxparns). 1. Son of Ephi- 
altes, went in 890 with ships to aid Evagoras 
of Cyprus. His squadron was captured by 
Teleutias, the Spartan admiral. (Xen. Hell. iv. 
8, 24.)—2, An Athenian orator, was one of the 
venal supporters of Philip in opposition ‘to 
Demosthenes (Dem. de Cor. p. 230). 
Philoctétes (@:AoKrfr7ys), 2 son of Poeas 
(whence he is called Poeantiades, Ov. Met. 
xiii. 318) and Demonassa, the most celebrated 
archer in the Trojan war. He led the warriors 
from Methone, Thaumacia, Meliboea, and Oli- 
zon, against Troy, in seven ships. But on his 
voyage thither he was left behind by his men 
in the island of Lemnos, because he was ill of 
a wound which he had received from the bite of 
a snake; and Medon, the son of Oileus and 
Rhene, undertook the command of his troops. 
(Zl. ii. 716; Od. iii. 190, viii. 219.) This is all 
that the Homeric poems relate of Philoctetes, 
with the addition that he returned home in 
safety; but the cyclic and tragic poets have 
added numerous details to the story. Thus 
they relate that he was the friend and armour- 
bearer of Heracles, who instructed him in the 
use of the bow, and who bequeathed to him his 
bow, with the poisoned arrows. These presents 
were a reward for his having erected and set 
fire to the pile on Mt. Oeta, where Heracles 
burnt himself. (Diod. iv. 88; Hyg. Fab. 86; 
Philostr. Her. 5; Ov. Met. ix. 282.) Philoctetes 
was also one of the suitors of Helen, and thus 
took part in the Trojan war. On his voyage to 
Troy, while staying in the island of Chryse, he 
was bitten by a snake. This misfortune hap- 
pened to him when he was showing to the 
Greeks the altar of Athene Chryse, or while he 
was looking at the tomb of Troilus in the temple 
of Apollo Thymbraeus, or as he was pointing 
out to his companions the altar of Heracles, 
(Soph. Phil. 1327; Philostr. Im. 17; Dict. Cret. 
ii. 14.) According to some accounts, the wound 
in his foot was not inflicted by a serpent, but 
by his own poisoned arrows (Serv. ad Aen, iii. 
402). The wound is said to have become ulcer- 
ated, and to have produced such an intolerable 
stench that the Greeks, on the advice of 
Odysseus, abandoned Philoctetes, and left him 
alone on the solitary coast of Lemnos, or (ac- 
cording to the account which Proclus cites 
from the Cypria, and which Euripides followed 
in his Philoctetes) on the island of Tenedos. 
He remained in this island till the tenth year 
of the Trojan war, when Odysseus and Diomedes 
came to fetch him to Troy, as an oracle had 
declared that the city could not be taken with- 
out the arrows of Heracles. He accompanied 
these heroes to Troy, and on his arrival Apollo 
sent him into a deep sleep, during which Ma- 
chaon (or Podalirius, or both, or Asclepius 
himself) cut out the wound, washed it with 
wine, and applied healing herbs to it. (Quint. 
Smyrn. x. 180; Soph. Phil. 1426; Propert. ii. 
1, 61.) Philoctetes was thus cured, and soon 
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after slew Paris, whereupon Troy ‘fell into the 
hands of the Greeks (Apollod. iii. 12, 6). On 
his return from Troy he is said to have been 
cast upon the coast of Italy, where he settled, 
and built Petelis and Crimissa. In the latter 
place he founded a sanctuary of Apollo Alaeus, 
+o whom he dedicated his bow. (Strab. p. 254.) 

Philoddémus (#:Addnuos), of Gadara, in Pales- 
tine, an Epicurean philosopher and epigram- 
matic poet, contemporary with Cicero. The 
Greek Anthology contains thirty-four of his 
epigrams, which are chiefly of a light and 
amatory character, and which quite bear out 
Cicero’s statements concerning the licentious- 
ness of his matter and the elegance of his 
manner. (Cic. in Pis. 28,29.) Philodemus is 
also mentioned by Horace (Sat. i. 2, 121). 

Philolaus (:AdAaos), a distinguished Pytha- 
gorean philosopher, was a native of Croton or 
Tarentum. Hewasacontemporary of Socrates, 
and the instructor of Simmias and Cebes at 
Thebes, where he appears to have lived many 
years. (Plat. Phaed. p. 61; Diog. Laért. vin. 
84.) Pythagoras and his earliest successors 
did not commit any of their doctrines to 
writing, and the first publication of the Pytha- 
gorean doctrines is pretty uniformly attributed 
to Philolaus. He composed a work on the 
Pythagorean philosophy in three books, which 
Plato is said to have procured at the cost of 
100 minae through Dion of Syracuse, who pur- 
chased it from Philolaus, who was at the time 
in deep poverty. (Diog. Laért. l.c.; Gell. iii. 
17.) Plato is said to have derived from this 
work the greater part of his Timaeus. Some 
fragments have been collected by Bockh of 
which those from the work Mep) wWuxijjs are 
generally considered to be spurious. 

Philoméla (@:AouhAa), daughter of king Pan- 
dion in Attica, who, being dishonoured by her 
brother-in-law, Tereus, was metamorphosed into 
a nightingale. The story is given under TrREUS. 

Phildmélium or Philomélum (:AouhAcov, or 
in the Pisidian dialect diAoundy: Sirounracds, 
Philomelensis or Philomeliensis: prob. Ak- 
Shelvr, Ru.), a city of Phrygia Parorios, on the 
borders of Lycaonia and Pisidia, mentioned by 
Cicero (ad Fam. iii. 8, xv. 4), said to have been 
named from the numbers of nightingales in its 
neighbourhood. In the division of the provinces 
under Constantine, it belonged to Pisidia. 
(Strab. p. 668; Procop. Hist. Arc. 18.) 

Phildmélus (:Adundos), a general of the 
Phocians in the Phocian or Sacred war, per- 
suaded his countrymen to seize the temple of 
Delphi, and to apply its riches to the purpose of 
defending themselves against the Amphictyonic 
forces, B.c. 857. He commanded the Phocians 
during the early years of the war, but was slain 
in battle in 8538. He was succeeded in the com- 
mand by his brother Onomarchus. (Diod. xvi. 
23; Paus. x. 2, 8.) 

Philonides (d:Awvl5ns), an Athenian poet of 
the Old Comedy, who is, however, better known 
on account of his connexion with the literary 
history of Aristophanes. Several of the plays of 
Avistophanes were brought out in the names of 
Callistratus and Philonides [cf. p. 115]. It 
appears that Aristophanes used the name of 
Philonides for the Banqueters and the Frogs. 

Philondmé, (Tans 

Philopoemen (#:Aoroluny), of Megalopolis in 
Arcadia, one of the few great men that Greece 
produced in the decline of her political inde- 
pendence, who iscalled by Roman admirers ‘ the 
last of the Greeks’ (Plut, Philop. 1, Arat. 24). 
The great object of his life was to infuse into 
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the Achaeans a military spirit, and thereby to 
establish their independence on a firm and 
lasting basis. He was the son of Craugis, a 
distinguished man at Megalopolis, and was 
born about B.c. 252. He lost his father at an 
early age, and was brought up by Cleander, an 
illustrious citizen of Mantinéa, who had been 
obliged to leave his native city, and had taken 
refuge at Megalopolis. He received instruction 
from Ecdemus and Demophanes, both of whom 
had studied the Academic philosophy under 
Arcesilaus. At an early age he became dis- 
tinguished by his love of arms and his bravery 
in war, showing a remarkable capacity for 
strategy (Liv. xxxv. 28; Plut. Philop. 7). He 
is said to have studied especially the Tactics 
of Evangelus and the histories of Alexander’s 
campaigns (Plut. 7b. 4). His name first 
occurs in history in B.c, 222, when Megalopolis 
was taken by Cleomenes (Plut. 7b. 5), and 
in the following year (221) he fought with con- 
spicuous valour at the battle of Sellasia, in 
which Cleomenes was completely defeated. In 
order to gain additional military experience, he 
soon afterwards sailed to Crete, and served for 
some years in the wars between the cities of 
that island. On his return to his native 
country, in 210, he was appointed commander 
of the Achaean cavalry: and in 203 he was 
elected strategus or general of the Achaean 
League, and laboured successfully at military 
reforms which brought the army into an ex- 
cellent state of efficiency (Pol. x. 24). In this 
year he defeated Machanidas, tyrant of Lace- 
daemon, and slew him in battle with his own 
hand (Pol. xi. 13). In 201 he was again elected 
general of the league, when he defeated Nabis, 
who had succeeded Machanidas as tyrant of 
Lacedaemon. Soon afterwards. Philopoemen 
took another voyage to Crete, and assumed the 
command of the forces of Gortyna. He did not 
return to Peloponnesus till 194. He was made 
general of the league in 192, when he again 
defeated Nabis, who was slain in the course of 
the year by some Aetolian mercenaries. It is 
said that when Diophanes, the Achaean general, 
and Flamininus were marching to Sparta in 
191 to crush some attempt at revolt, Philopoe- 
men hurried thither in advance, and, having 
quieted the city, induced the Romanand Achaean 
troops to pass it by; and that when the 
Spartans in gratitude offered him 120 talents 
(the proceeds of the estate of Nabis) he refused 
the present, as unbecoming a man of honour. 
Philopoemen was re-elected general of the 
league several times afterwards; but the state 
of Greece did not afford him much further 
opportunity for the display of his military 
abilities. The Romans were now in fact the 
masters of Greece, and Philopoemen clearly 
saw that it would be an act of madness to offer 
open resistance to their authority, At the 
same time, as the Romans still recognised in 
words the independence of the league, Philo- 
poemen offered a resolute resistance to all their 
encroachments upon the liberties of his country, 
whenever he could do so without affording 
them any pretext for war. In 188, when he 
was general of the league, he took Sparta, 
whose.troops had attacked Las, a town which 
had joined the league. He demanded the sur- 
render of the instigators, and failing to obtain 
them treated Sparta with great severity. He 
razed the walls and fortifications of the city, 
abolished the institutions of Lycurgus, and 
compelled the citizens to adopt the Achaean 
laws in their stead. In 188 the Messenians 
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yevolted from the Achaean League. Philo- 
poemen, who was general of the league for the 
eighth time, hastily collected a body of cavalry, 
and pressed forward to Messene. He fell in 
with a large body of Messenian troops, by 
whom he*was taken prisoner, and carried to 
Messene. Here he was thrown into a dungeon, 
and was compelled by Dinocrates to drink 
poison. The news of his death filled the whole 
of Peloponnesus with grief and rage. An 
assembly was immediately held at Megalopolis; 
Lycortas was chosen general, and in the follow- 
ing year he invaded Messenia, which was laid 
waste far and wide; Dinocrates and the chiefs 
of his party were obliged to put an end to their 
lives. The remains of Philopoemen were con- 
veyed to Megalopolis in solemn procession ; and 
the urn which contained the ashes was carried 
by the historian Polybius. (Plut. Philop. 21; 
Liv. xxxix. 49; Pol. xxiv. 9,12.) His remains 
were then interred at Megalopolis with heroic 
honours; and soon afterwards statues of him 
were erected in most of the towns belonging to 
the Achaean League. It does not detract from 
the nobility of Philopoemen’s character and 
the purity of his aims, that in much of his 
military success he was really playing the game 
of the Romans. His true policy, if it had been 
possible, would have been to combine with the 
Spartans and Messenians instead of fighting 
against them, and to oppose a united Greece to 
the Romans. But the opportunity for this had 
probably been irretrievably lost long before 
when Aratus rejected the overtures of Cleomenes 
[see p. 97, a]. The contest with Sparta in the 
time of Machanidas and Nabis was unavoid- 
able. (Life by Plutarch; Paus. viii. 49-52; 
references to Polybius and Livy, as above.) 

Philostéphanus (4:A0crépavos), of Cyrene, 
an Alexandrian writer of history and geography, 
the friend and disciple of Callimachus, flourished 
under Ptolemy II. Philadelphus, about B.c. 
249 (Athen. pp. 293, 297, 331). 

Philostorgius (S:Aocrdpyios),a native of Bo- 
rissus in Cappadocia, was born about A.D. 858. 
He wrote an ecclesiastical history, from the 
heresy of Arius in 800, down to 425. Philo- 
storgius was an Arian, whichis probably the 
reason why his work has not come down to us. 
It was originally in twelve books ; and we still 
possess an abstract of it, made by Portus. 

Philostratus (4:AdoTparos), the name of a 
distinguished family of Lemnos, of which there 
are mentioned three persons in the history 
of Greek literature. 1. Son of Verus, taught 
at Athens; but we know nothing about him, 
with the exception of the titles of his works, 
given by Suidas. He could not, however, have 
lived in the reign of Nero, according to the 
statement of Suidas, since his son was not born 
till the latter part of the second century.—2. 
Flavius Philostratus, son of the preceding, 
and the most eminent of the three, was born 
about A.D, 182. He studied and taught at 
Athens, and is usually called the Athenian, to 
distinguish him from the younger Philostratus 
(No. 3], who more usually bears the surname 
ofthe Lemnian. Flavius afterwards removed to 
Rome, where we find him a member of the 
circle of literary men whom the philosophic 
Julia Domna, the wife of Severus, had drawn 
around her. It was at her desire that he wrote 
the Life of Apollonius. He was alive in the 
reign of the emperor Philippus (244-249). The 
following works of Philostratus have come down 
to us:—(1) The Life of Apollonius of Tyana 
(ra es roy Tuavéa *"AwoAAdMov), in eight books. 
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[See Apotuonius, No. 7.] (2) Lives of the 
Sophists (Blo. ogiorGyv), in twodooks, contains 
the history of philosophers who had the charac- 
ter of being sophists, and of those who were in 
reality sophists. It began with the Life of Gor- 
gias, and comes down to the contemporaries of 
Philostratus in the reign of Philippus. (8) 
Herotca or Heroicus (“Hpwird, ‘Hpairds), is in 
the form of a dialogue, and gives an account of 
the heroes engaged in the Trojan war. (4) 
Imagines (Eixéves), in two books, contains an 
account of various paintings. This is the 
author’s most pleasing work, exhibiting great 
richness of fancy, power and variety of delinea- 
tion, and a rich exuberance of style; but there 
is doubt whether he is describing real or imagi- 
nary works of art. (5) Hpistolae (Emoroaat), 
seventy-three in number, chiefly amatory. The 
best editions of the collected works of Philo- 
stratus are by Olearius, Lips. 1709, and by 
Kayser, Lips. 1870, 1871.—8. Philostratus, 
the younger, usually called the Lemnian, as 
mentioned above, was ason of Nervianus and of 
a daughter of Flavius Philostratus, but is erro- 
neously called by Suidas a son-in-law of the 
latter. He enjoyed the instructions of his 
grandfather and of the sophist Hippodromus. 
He visited Rome, but he taught at Athens, and 
died in Lemnos. He wrote several works, and 
among others one entitled Imagines, in imita- 
tion of his grandfather’s work, of which a portion 
is still extant (printed in Kayser’s edition of 
Philostratus No. 2), 

Philotas (:Adras), son of Parmenion, enjoyed 
a high place in the friendship of Alexander, 
and in the invasion of Asia obtained the chief 
command of the éraipo., or native Macedonian 
cavalry. He served with distinction in the 
battles of the Granicus and Arbela, and also on 
other occasions; but in B.c. 330, while the army 
was in Drangiana, he was accused of being privy 
to a plot which had been formed by a Macedo- 
nian, named Dimnus, against the king’s life. 
There was no proof of his guilt; but a confession 
was wrung from him by the torture, and he was 
stoned to death by the troops after the Macedo- 
nian fashion. [PaRMENION.] 

Phildtimus (#:Adripos), an eminent Greek 
physician, pupil of Praxagoras, and fellow-pupil 
of Herophilus, lived in the fourth and third 
centuries B.C. 

Philoxénus (#:Adtevos). 1. A Macedonian 
officer of Alexander the Great, received the 
government of Cilicia from Perdiccas in 821 
(Arrian, A. iii. 6,6; Diod. xviii. 89).—2. Of 
Cythera, one of the most distinguished dithy- 
rambic poets of Greece, was born B.c. 485 and 
died 880, at the age of fifty-five. He was 
reduced to slavery in his youth, and was 
bought by the lyric poet Melanippides, by 
whom he was educated in dithyrambic poetry. 
After residing some years at Athens, he went to 
Syre.cuse, where he speedily obtained the favour 
of Dionysius, and took up his abode at his 
court. But soon afterwards he offended Dion- 
ysius, and was cast into prison (Cic. ad Att. iv. 
6); an act of oppression which most writers 
ascribe to the wounded vanity of the tyrant, 
whose poems Philoxenus not only refused to 
praise, but, on being asked to revise one of 
them, said that the best way of correcting it 
would be to draw a black line through the whole 
paper. Another account ascribes his disgrace 
to too close an intimacy with the tyrant’s mis- 
tress, Galatea; but this looks like a fiction 
arising out of a misunderstanding of the object 
of his poem entitled Cyclops or Galatea, which 
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was written after his departure from Sicily, and | tory of Zephyrium, where Cutmon was nurtured 


intended as a literary revenge upon Dionysius, 
who was wholly or partially blind of one eye. 
After some time he was released from prison, 
and restored outwardly to the favour of Diony- 
sius; but he finally left his court, and is said 
to have spent the latter part of his life in Ephe- 
sus.—Of the dithyrambs~of Philoxenus by far 
the most important was his Cyclops or Galatea, 
the loss of which is greatly to be lamented. 
Philoxenus also wrote another poem, entitled 
Deipnon (Acirvoy) or the Banquet, which 
appears to have been the most popular of his 
works, and of which we have more fragments 
than of any other. This poem was a most 
minute and satirical description of a banquet, 
and the subject of it was furnished by the 
luxury of the court of Dionysius. Philoxenus 
was included in the attacks which the comic 
poets made on all the musicians of the day, 
for their corruptions of the simplicity of the 
ancient music; but we have abundant testi- 
mony to the high esteem in which he was held 
both during his life and after his death. (Suid. 
s.v.; Diod. xiv. 46.) Fragments of his poems 
by Bippart, Lips. 1843, and in Bergk’s Poét. Lyr. 
Graec.—3, The Leucadian, lived at Athens 
about the same time as Philoxenus of Cythera, 
with whom he is frequently confounded by the 
grammarians. He was the son of Hryxis, and 
his son also bore that name. Like his more 
celebrated namesake, the Leucadian was ridi- 
culed by the poets of the Old Comedy, and 
seems to have spent a part of his life in Sicily. 
The Leucadian was a most notorious parasite, 
glutton, and effeminate debauchee; but he 
seems also to have had great wit and good- 
humour, which made him a favourite at the 
tables which he frequented. (Aristoph. Ran. 
934; Schol. ad loc.)—4. A celebrated Alexan- 
drian grammarian, who taught at Rome (Suid. 
s. v.), and wrote on Homer, on the Ionic and 
Laconian dialects, and several other grammati- 
cal works, among which was a Glossary, which 
was edited by H. Stephanus, Paris, 1573.—5. 
An Aegyptian surgeon, who wrote several 
valuable yolumes on surgery. He must have 
lived in or before the first century after Christ. 
—6, A painter of Eretria, the disciple of Nico- 
machus, who painted for Cassander a battle of 
Alexander with Darius (Plin. xxxv. 110). 

Philus, Furius. 1. P., was consul 3B.c. 223 
with C. Flaminius, and accompanied his col- 
league in his campaign against the Gauls in the 
N. of Italy. He was praetor 216, when he com- 
manded the fleet, with which he proceeded to 
Africa. In 214 he was censor with M. Atilius 
Regulus, but died at the beginning of the follow- 
ing year. (Liv. xxii. 35; xxv. 2.)—2. L., consul 
136, received Spain as his province, and was 
commissioned by the senate to deliver up to the 
Numantines C. Hostilius Mancinus, the consul 
of the preceding year. Philus, like his contem- 
poraries Scipio Africanus the younger and 
Laelius, was fond of Greek literature and refine- 
ment. He is introduced by Cicero “as one of 
the speakers in his dialogue De Republica. 
(Val. Max. iii. 7,53; Cic. Off. iii, 80,109, Rep. 
iii. 18, 28.) 

Philyllius (:AvAdutos), an Athenian comic 
poet, belongs to the latter part of the Old 
Comedy and the beginning of the Middle 
(Athen. p. 700). 

Philyréis (:Avpnls: prob. the little island 
off C. Zefreh, B. of Kerasunt-Ada), an island 
off the N. coast of Asia Minor (Pontus), E. of 
the country of Mosynoeci, and near the promon- 


by his mother Philyra (Ap. Rhod. ii. 1281). 

Philyres ($fAupes), a people on the coast of 
Pontus, near the island Pumyreis. 

Phineus (@ivevs). 1. Son of Belus and An- 
chinoe, and brother of Cepheus. He was slain 
by Perseus. For details see ANDROMEDA and 
Prrsnus.—2. Son of Agenor, and king of 
Salmydessus in Thrace. He was first married 
to Cleopatra, the daughter of Boreas and 
Orithyia, by whom he had two children, Oryi- 
thus (Oarthus) and Crambis; but their names 
are different in the different legends: Ovid 
calls them Polydectus and Polydorus. (Schol. 
ad Soph. Ant. 977; Ov. Ib. 278.) Afterwards, 
he was married to Idaea (some call her Dia, 
Eurytia, or Idothea), by whom he again had 
two sons, Thynus and Mariandynus (Apollod. 
in, 15, 8).—Phineus was a blind soothsayer, who 
had received his prophetic powers from Apollo, 
but was blinded because he had revealed the 
counsels of Zeus (Apollod. i. 9, 21). He is most 
celebrated on account of his being tormented 
by the Harpies, who were sent by the gods to 
punish him on account of his cruelty towards 
his sons by the first marriage. His second wife 
falsely accused them of having made an attempt 
upon her virtue, whereupon Phineus put out 
their eyes, or, according to others, exposed them 
to be devoured by wild beasts, or ordered them 
to be half buried in the earth, and then to be 
scourged. (Soph. Ant. 9738; Diod. iv. 44.) 
Whenever a meal was placed before Phineus, 
the Harpies darted down from the air and 
carried it off; later writers add that they either 
devoured the food themselves, or rendered it 
unfit to be eaten. [Harpyrar.] When the Ar- 
gonauts visited Thrace, Phineus promised to 
instruct them respecting their voyage, if they 
would deliver him from the monsters. This 
was done by Zetes and Calais, the sons of Boreas, 
and brothers of Cleopatra. [See p. 106, a.] 
Phineus now explained to the Argonauts the 
further course they had to take, and especially 
cautioned them against the Symplegades. Ac- 
cording to another story, the Argonauts, on their 
arrival at Thrace, found the sons of Phineus 
half buried, and demanded their liberation, 
which Phineus refused. A battle thereupon 
ensued, in which Phineus was slain by Hera- 
cles. The latter also delivered Cleopatra from 
her confinement, and restored the kingdom to 
the sons of Phineus; and on their advice he 
also sent the second wife of Phineus back to 
her father, who ordered her to be put to death. 
(Diod. J. c.; Apollod. iii. 15, 8.) Some tradi- 
tions, lastly, state that Phineus was killed by 
Boreas, or that he was carried off by the Har- 
pies into the country of the Bistones or Mil- 
chessians (Strab. p. 802). Those accounts in 
which Phineus puts out the eyes of his sons 
add that they had their sight restored to them 
by the sons of Boreas, or by Asclepius. 

Phindpdlis (:vd70Ars), a town in ‘Thrace on 
the Pontus Euxinus near the entrance to the 
Bospeur (Strab. p. 819; Plin. iv. 45). 

Phintias (dirias). 1, A Pythagorean, the 
friend of Damon, who was condemned to die by 
Dionysius the elder. For details see Damon.— 
2. Tyrant of Agrigentum, who established his 
power over that city during the period of con- 
fusion which followed the death of Agathocles 
(B.c. 289). He founded a new city on the S. 
coast of Sicily, to which he gave his own name, 
and whither he removed the inhabitants from 
Gela, which he destroyed. (Diod. xxii. 2.) 

Phintias ($i7las: Alicata), a town on the 
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S, coast of Sicily, midway between Agrigentum 
and Gela [see preceding article]. It never rose 
to importance, but had a goodharbour. (Diod. 
xxiv. 1; Cic. Verv. iii. 88, 192.) 

Phintonis Instila (Isola dz Figo), an island 
between Sardinia and Corsica (Plin. iii. 83). 

Phlégéthon or Pyriphlégéthon (#Acyd6wy, 
TlupipAcyébwy), z.¢. the flaming, a river in the 
lower world, in whose channel flowed flames 
instead of water. [AcHERoN; Styx.] 

Phlégon (#A¢ywv), a native of Tralles in 
Lydia, was a freedman of the emperor Hadrian, 
whom he survived (Spartian, Hadr.16). The 
only two works of Phlegon which have come 
down to us are a small treatise on wonderful 
events (Mep) @avuaciwy), and another short 
treatise on long-lived persons (Ilep) waxpoBiwy), 
which gives a list of persons in Italy who had 
attained the age of a hundred years and up- 
wards. Besides these two works Phlegon 
wrote many others, of which the most import- 
ant was an account of the Olympiads in seven- 
teen books, from Ol. 1 to Ol. 229 (a.p. 187).— 
Editions by Westermann in his Paradoxo- 

ee ji, Brunsvig. 1839, and by Keller, 1877. 

Phlegra, [PaLLEns.] 

Phlegraei Campi (rd @Acypaia media, or f 
bAéypa: Solfatara), the name of the volcanic 
plain extending along the coast of Campania 
from Cumae to Capua. The frequent outbursts 
of flame and of hot springs gained for it the 
name ‘burning plains,’ and it was believed that 
the giants were buried beneath it. (Strab. 
p. 245; Diod. y. 71; Sil. It. viii. 540, xii. 148.) 
It was also (or part of it) named Laboriae or 
Laborinus Campus (Te77a di Lavoro), perhaps 
on account of its great fertility and its constant 
cultivation (Plin. xviii. 111); but the name is 
in some MSS. Leboriae. 

Phlégyas (@Acyvas), son of Ares and Chryse, 
the daughter of Halmus, succeeded Eteocles in 
the government of Orchomenos in Boeotia, 
which he called after himself Phlegyantis. He 
was the father of Ixion and Coronis, the latter 
of whom became by Apollo the mother of 
Asclepius. Enraged at this, Phlegyas set fire 
to the temple of the god, who killed him with 
his arrows, and condemned him to punishment 
in the lower world. (Hom. Hymn. xv. 3; Pind. 
Pyth. iii. 8; Apollod. ii. 26, 4; iii. 5, 10; Serv. 
ad Aen. vi. 618.) Phlegyas is represented as 
the mythical ancestor of the race of the 
Phlegyae, a branch of the Minyae, who emi- 
grated from Orchomenos in Boeotia and settled 
in Phocis, but the adoption of the worship of 
Asclepius in other countries caused variations 
in the story of Phlegyas himself [see p. 131, a]. 

Phliasia. [Puutrvs.] 

Phlius (A1ovs, -ovvros: Aidoios), the chief 
town of a small province in the NE. of Pelopon- 
nesus, whose territory Phliasia (¢A:acia), was 
bounded on the N. by Sicyonia, on the W. by 
Arcadia, on the E. by the territory of Cleonae, 
and on the S. by that of Argos. The greater 
part of this country was occupied by mountains, 
called Coelossa, Carneates, Arantinus, and 
Tricaranon. According to Strabo (p. 882; cf. 
Il, ii. 571), the most ancient town in the 
country was Araethyréa, which the inhabitants 
deserted, and afterwards founded Phlius; while 
Pausanias says nothing about a migration, but 
relates that the town was first called Arantia 


from its founder Aras, an autochthon, after- | 


wards Araethyrea from the daughter of Aras, 
and finally Phlius, from Phlius, a grandson of 
Temenus (Paus. ii. 12, 4). Phlius was originally 
inhabited by Argives. 
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into the hands of the Dorians, with whom part 
of the Argive population intermingled, while 
part migrated to Samos and Clazomenae. 
During the greater part of its history it re- 
mained faithful to Sparta. When Aratus or- 
ganised the Achaean League, Cleonymus, tyrant 
of Phlius, abdicated and united his city to the 
league (Pol. ii. 44). 

Phlygonium (6Avyéviov), a town in Phocis, 
destroyed in the Phocian war (Paus. x. 8, 2). 

Phocaea (SHxaa: dewxaets, Phocaeénsis : 
the Ru. called Karaja-Fokia, i.e. Old Fokia, 
SW. of Fouges or New Fokia), the northern- 
most of the Ionian cities on the W. coast of Asia 
Minor, stood at the W. extremity of the tongue 
of land which divides the Sinus Elaiticus (G. of 
Fouges), on the N., from the Sinus Hermaeus 
(G. of Smyrna), on the S. It was said to have 
been founded by a band of colonists, mainly 


Coin of Phocaea (about 568 B.0.). 
Obv., a seal (éx«n); rev., incuse square. 


Phocian, under two Athenian leaders, Philo- 
genes and Damon. It was originally within 
the limits of Aeolis, in the territory of Cyme; 
but the Cymaeans voluntarily gave up the site 
for the new city, which was soon admitted into 
the Ionian confederacy on the condition of 
adopting oecists of the race of Codrus. (Strab. 
pp. 682, 683; Paus. vii. 8, 5; Plin. vy. 119.) 
Admirably situated, and possessing two ex- 
cellent harbours, Naustathmus and Lampter, 
Phocaea became celebrated as a great maritime 
state—according to Herodotus, i. 163, the earliest 
of the Greek states who rivalled the Phoenicians 
in distant voyages—and especially as the founder 
of the furthest Greek colonies towards the W., 
namely Massizr1a in Gaul, and the still more 
distant, though far less celebrated, city of 
Maenaca in Hispania Baetica. After the Per- 
sian conquest of Ionia, Phocaea had so de- 
clined that she could only furnish three ships 
to support the great Ionian revolt (Hdt. vi. 11) ; 
but the spirit of her people had not been ex- 
tinguished : when the common cause was hope- 
less, and their city was besieged by Harpagus, 
they embarked, to seek new abodes in the dis- 
tant W., and bent their course to the colony of 
Aleria or Alalia in Corsica, which they had 
founded twenty years before. They had bound 
themselves by an oath never to return to their 
native land until an iron bar which they threw 
into the sea should float again (Hdt. i. 165; 
Hor. Epod. xvi. 17-26); but during the voyage 
a portion of the emigrants resolved to return to 
their native city, which they restored, and 
which recovered much of its prosperity, as is 
proved by the rich booty gained by the Romans 
when they plundered it under the praetor 
Aemilius. (Liv. xxxvii. 31, 82; Pol. xxii. 27.) 
The town and territory was restored to the in- 
habitants (Liv. xxxviii. 39), after which it does 
not appear as a place of any consequence in 
history, except as the seat of a bishopric under 
Smyrna, though it remained a free state (Dio 
Cass. xli. 25; Lucan, v. 58).—Care must be 
taken not to confound Phocaea with Phocis or 
the ethnic adjectives of the former @wxaevs aud 
Phocaeénsis, with those of the latter, @wxevs 
and Phocensis: some of the ancient writers 


It afterwards passed themselves have fallen into such mistakes 
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(Lucan. 1. c.). The name of Phocaean is often 
used with reference to Massilia ; and the people 
of Marseilles still affect to regard themselves 
as Phocaeans. 

Phocion (Swxiwy), the Athenian general and 
statesman, son of Phocus, was a man of humble 
origin, and appears to have been born in B.c. 
402. He studied under Plato and Xenocrates. 
He distinguished himself for the first time 
under his friend CHaprtas, in 376, at the battle 
of Naxos, but he was not employed promi- 
nently in any capacity for many years after- 
wards. In 354 (according to some, in 3850) 
he was sent into Huboea in the command of a 
small force, in consequence of an application 
from Plutarchus, tyrant of Eretria. Here he 
won the victory of Tamynae, a brilliant success 
in spite of the treachery of Plutarchus, though 
the whole campaign was fruitless (Aesch. 
Ctes. 88; Plut. Phoc. 18), and he was subse- 
quently employed on several occasions in the 
war between the Athenians and Philip of 
Macedon. In 389, being sent with 120 triremes 
to the Hellespont, he raised the siege of Byzan- 
tium, and caused Philip to retire. He fre- 
quently opposed the measures of Demosthenes, 
and recommended peace with Philip; but he 
must not be regarded as one of the mercenary 
supporters of the Macedonian monarch. His 
virtue is above suspicion, and his public con- 
duct was always influenced by upright motives. 
When Alexander was marching upon Thebes, 
in 335, Phocion rebuked Demosthenes for his 
invectives against the king. (Plut. Phoc. 16; 
Diod. xvii. 15.) The true explanation of his 
policy seems to be that he represented the 
party at Athens which believed opposition to 
Macedonia in the existing state of Greek power 
and polities to be absolutely hopeless, and had 
¢ome to the conclusion that the wisest course 
was to acquiesce in this necessity instead of 
trying to rouse Greece to a war which was, 
as he thought, certain to fail; and after the 
destruction of Thebes he advised the Athenians 
to comply with Alexander’s demand for the 
surrender of Demosthenes and other chief 
orators of the anti-Macedonian party. This 
proposal was indignantly rejected by the people, 
and an embassy was sent to Alexander, which 
succeeded in deprecating his resentment. Ac- 
cording to Plutarch, there were two embassies, 
the first of which Alexander refused to receive, 
but to the second he gave a gracious audience, 
and granted its prayer, chiefly from regard to 
Phocion, who was at the head of it. Alexander 
ever continued to treat Phocion with the atmost 
consideration, and to cultivate his friendship. 
(Arrian, i. 10, 8; Plut. Phoc. 17; Diod. J.c.) 
He also pressed upon him valuable presents; 
but Phocion persisted in refusing them, begging 
the king to leave him no less honest than he 
found him. After Alexander’s death, Phocion 
opposed vehemently, and with all the caustic 
bitterness which characterised him, the pro- 
posal for war with Antipater. Thus, to Hyper- 
ides, who asked him tauntingly when he would 
advise the Athenians to go to war, he answered, 
‘When I see the young willing to keep their 
ranks, ‘the rich to contribute of their wealth, 
and the orators to abstain from pilfering the 
public money.’ (Plut. Phoc. 29, 80.) When 
Alexander, the son of Polysperchon, led his 
army to Athens in 318, Phocion was suspected 
of having advised him to occupy the Piraeus ; 
and there is reason to think that Phocion 
did advocate this step, as he had before 
favoured the occupation by Nicanor, from fear 
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of what would ensue to himself and his party 
at Athens if the democratic party prevailed. 
Being therefore accused of treason by Agnon- 
ides, “he fled, with several of his friends, to 
Alexander, who sent them with letters of recom- 
mendation to his father, Polysperchon. (Diod. 
xviii. 65; Plut. Phoc. 33.) The latter, willing 
to sacrifice them as a peace-offering to the 
Athenians, sent them back to Athens for the 
people to deal with them as they would. Here 
Phocion was sentenced to death. To the last 
he maintained his calm and dignified and 
somewhat contemptuous bearing. When some 
wretched man spat upon him as he passed to 
the prison, ‘Will no one,’ said he, ‘check this 
fellow’s indecency?’ To one who asked him 
whether he had any message to leave for his 
son Phocus, he answered, ‘Only that he bear 
no grudge against the Athenians.’ And when 
the hemlock which had been prepared was 
found insufficient for all the condemned, and 
the jailer would not furnish more until he was 
paid for it, ‘Give the man his money,’ said 
Phocion to one of his friends, ‘ since at Athens 
one cannot even die for nothing.’ He perished 
in 817, at the age of eighty-five. (Plut. Phoc. 34— 
87; Diod. xviii. 67; Nep. Phoc. 2, 8.) The 
Athenians are said to have repented of their 
conduct. A brazen statue was raised to the 
memory of Phocion, and Agnonides was con- 
demned to death. (Plut. Phoc. 88.) There 
can be no doubt of Phocion’s honesty of pur- 
pose and patriotic motives, excepting only in 
his negotiations with Nicanor and Polysperchon. 
His opposition to Demosthenes, however honest, 
was a mistaken policy, and against the true 
interests of his country, if there was any real 
prospect of resisting Philip successfully. Pho- 
cion undoubtedly thought that there was no 
such prospect; and his philosophical views, to 
some extent anticipating the views of the Stoies, 
tended to a cosmopolitanism which would 
make it easier for him to acquiesce in the 
possibility of Greek states admitting the Mace- 
donian supremacy, which, it must not be for- 
gotten, by no means involved that subversion of 
all their institutions which the Greeks would 
have suffered from their conquest by a really 
‘barbarous’ nation, such as the Persians. 
Phocis (7 wis: dwxjes Hom., bwxées Hdi. 
Swxjs Attic, or less correctly wets, Phocenses 
by the Romans), a country in North Greece, 
was bounded on the N. by the Locri Epicnemidii 
and Opuntii, on the E. by Boeotia, on the W. 
by the Locri Ozolae and Doris, and on the S. 
by the Corinthian Gulf. At one time it 
possessed a narrow strip of country on the 
Euboean sea with the seaport Daphnus, between 
the territory of the Locri Ozolae and Locri 
Opuntii. (Strab. pp. 424, 425.) It was a moun- 
tainous and unproductive country, and owes 
its chief importance in history to the fact of its 
possessing the Delphic oracle. Its chief moun- 
tain was PARNASSUS, situated in the interior of 
the country, to which, however, CNEMtIs on its 
N. frontier, Crrputs S. of Delphi, and Hexicon 
on the SE. frontier all belonged. The princi- 
pal river in Phocis was the Cupnissus, the 
valley of which contained almost the only fertile 
land in the country with the exception of the 
celebrated Crissaean plain in the SE. on the 
borders of the Locri Ozolae—Among the 
earliest inhabitants of Rhocis we find mentioned 
Leleges, Thracians, Abantes, and Hyantes. 
Subsequently, but still in the prehistorical 
period, the Phlegyae, an Achaean race, a branch 
of the Minyae at Orchomenos, took possessien 
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| of the country; and from this time the main 


bulk of the population continued to be Achaean, 
although there were Dorian settlements at 
Delphi and Bulis. The Phocians are said to 
have derived their name from an eponymous 
ancestor Phocus [PHocus], and they are men- 
tioned under this name in the Iliad. The 
Phocians were natural enemies of Thebes, and 
in 456 they readily joined the Athenian alliance. 


From similar motives they aided the Spartans 


in 3895, but after Leuctra were forced into 
alliance with Thebes. They refused, however, 
to send any contingent to Mantinea in 362, and 
this added to the hostility of the Thebans 
towards Phocis, which displayed itself fully in 
the Phocian or Sacred war. The Phocians 
having cultivated a portion of the Crissaean 
plain, which the Amphictyons had declared in 
B.C. 585 should lie waste for ever, the Thebans 


availed themselves of this pretext to persuade 


the Amphictyons to impose a fine upon the 
Phocians, and upon their refusal to pay it, the 
Thebans further induced the council to declare 
the Phocian land forfeited to the god at Delphi. 
Thus threatened by the Amphictyonic council, 
backed by the whole power of Thebes, the 
Phocians were persuaded by Philomelus, one 
of their citizens, to seize Delphi, and to make 
use of the treasures of the temple for the pur- 
pose of carrying on the war. They obtained 
possession of the temple in B.c. 857. The war 
which ensued lasted ten years, and was carried 
cn with various success on each side. The 
Phocians were commanded first by PHILOMELUS, 
B.C. 856-353, afterwards by his brother Ono- 
MARCHUS, 358-352, then by PuHaybuus, the 
brother of the two preceding, 352-851, and 
finally by PHatancus, the son of Onomarchus, 
851-346. The Phocians received some sup- 
port from Athens, but their chief dependence 
was upon their mercenary troops, which the 


' treasures of the Delphic temple enabled them 


to hire. The Amphictyons and the Thebans, 
finding at length that they were unable with 


their own resources to subdue the Phocians, 


called in the assistance of Philip of Macedon, 
who brought the war toa close in 346. The 
conquerors inflicted the most signal punish- 


ment upon the Phocians, who were regarded 


as guilty of sacrilege. 


All their towns were 
razed to the ground with the exception of Abae, 
and the inhabitants distributed in villages con- 
taining not more than fifty inhabitants each. 
The two votes which they had in the Amphic- 
tyonic council were taken away and given to 
Philip. (For further account of the above 


events, see PHILIPPUS. | 


Phocra (Séxpa) a mountain of N. Africa, in 
Mauretania Tingitana, a northerly spur of the 
Atlas range (Ptol. iv. 1). 

Phocus ($6xos). 1. Son of Ornytion of 
Corinth, or, according to some, of Poseidon, is 
said to have been the leader of a colony from 
Corinth into the territory of Tithorea and Mt. 
Parnassus, which derived from him the name 
of Phocis (Paus. ii. 4, 8, x. 1, 1)—2, Son of 
Aeacus and the Nereid Psamathe, husband of 
Asteria or Asterodia, and father of Panopeus 
and Crissus (Hes. T/. 1004). He was murdered 
by his half-brothers, Telamon and Peleus. 
{PreLnus.] According to some accounts the 


_ country of Phocis derived its name from him. 


(Paus. ii. 29, 2.)—8, Son of Phocion. [PHocton.] 

Phocylides (Swxvaldns), of Miletus, an Ionian 
poet, contemporary with Theognis, was born 
B.c. 560. His poetry was chiefly gnomic; and 
the few fragments of it which we possess dis- 
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play that contempt for birth and station, and 
that love for substantial enjoyment, which 
always marked the Ionian character. (Arist. 
Pol. iv, 8; Suid. s.v.) Among the longer pieces 
in hexameters is a satire on women resembling 
that of Simonides. The fragments, which are 
eighteen in number, are included in all the chief 
collections of the lyric and gnomic poets. Some 
of these collections contain a didactic poem, in 
217 hexameters, entitled Mofnua voubetikdy, to 
which the name of Phocylides is attached, but 
which is undoubtedly a forgery, probably by an 
Alexandrian Christian of Jewish origin. 

Phoebé ($0/8n). 1. Daughter of Uranus and 
Ge, became by Coeus the mother of Asteria 
and Leto (Latona), (Hes. Th. 186,404; Apollod. 
i. 1, 3.)\—2. Daughter of Tyndareos and Leda, 
and a sister of Clytaemnestra (Hur. J. A. 50; 
Oy. Her. viii. 77).—8. Daughter of Leucippus, 
and sister of Hilaira, a priestess of Athene, was 
carried off with her sister by the Dioscuri, and 
became by Pollux the mother of Mnesileos 
(Paus. ii. 22, 6; Apollod. iii. 10, 3; cf. p. 298, a). 
—4, (Artemis. ] 

Phoebidas (@o0:B{5as), 2 Lacedaemonian, who, 
in B.C. 882, was appointed to the command of 
the troops destined to reinforce his brother 
Eudamidas, who had been sent against Olyn- 
thus. On his way Phoebidas halted at Thebes, 
and treacherously made himself master of the 
Cadmea. The Lacedaemonians fined Phoebidas 
100,000 drachmas, but nevertheless kept pos- 
session of the Cadmea. In 378 he was left by 
Agesilaus as harmost at Thespiae, and was 
slain in battle by the Thebans. (Xen. Hell. v. 
2, 24, v. 4, 41; Diod. xl. 20, 88; Plut. Ages. 23.) 

Phoebus. [Apoxtzo.] 

Phoenicé (fovikn: Phoenicia is only found 
in a doubtful passage of Cicero [de Fin. iv. 20, 
56]: Boivt, pl. botvixes, fem. boivicca, Phoenix, 
Phoenices; also, the adj. Punicus, though 
used specifically in connexion with Carthago, 
is etymologically equivalent to dot), a country 
of Asia, on the coast of Syria, extending from 
the river EHleutherus (Nahr-el-Kebir) on the 
N. to below Mt. Carmel on the S., and bounded 
on the HE. by Coelesyria and Palestine (Plin. 
vy. 75). It was a mountainous strip of coast 
land, not more than ten or twelve miles broad, 
hemmed in between the Mediterranean and 
the chain of Lebanon, whose lateral branches, 
running out into the sea in bold promontories, 
divided the country into valleys, which are 
well watered by rivers flowing down from 
Lebanon, and are extremely fertile. Of these 
rivers the most important are, to one going 
from N. to S., the Eleutherus (Nahr-el-Kebir) ; 
the Sabbaticus (Arka); the river of Tripolis 
(Kadisha); the Adonis (Nahr-Ibrahim), 8. 
of Byblus; the Lycus (Nahr-el-Kelb), N. of 
Berytus; the Magoras (Nahr-Beirut), by Bery- 
tus; the Tamyras (Nahr-el-Damur), between 
Berytus and Sidon; the Leo, or Bostrenus 
(Nahr-el-Auly), N. of Sidon; the larger river 
Lita (Litant),. which flows from Heliopolis 
SSW., through Coele-Syria, and then, turning 
westwards, falls into the sea N. of Tyre; the 
Belus, or Pagida (Nwman or Rahwin), by. 
Ptolemais, and the Kishon (Kishon), N. of Mt. 
Carmel. Of the promontories referred to, 
omitting a number of less important ones, the 
chief were: Theu-prosdpon (Rasesh-Shukah), 
between Tripolis and Byblus, Pr. Album (Ras- 
el-Abiad, i. White Cape), S. of Tyre, and 
Mt. Carmel, besides those occupied by the 
cities of Tripolis, Byblus, Berytus, Sidon, T'yrus, 
and Ptolemais. This conformation pe the 
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coast and the position of the country rendered 
it admirably ‘suited for the home of great mari- 
time states; ahd accordingly we find the cities 
of Phoenicia at the head, both in time and im- 
portance, of all the naval enterprise of the 
ancient world. For the history of those great 
cities, see Smpon, and Tyrys. As to the country 
in general, there is some difficulty about the 
origin of the inhabitants and of their name. In 
the O. T. the name does not occur; the people 
seem to be included under the general designa- 
tion of Canaanites, and they are also named 
specifically after their several cities: as the 
Sidonians, Giblites (from Gebal, z.e. Byblus), 
Sinites, Arkites, Arvadites, &c. The name 
Soul (Od. iv. 88) is first found in Greek writers 
as early as Homer, and is derived by some from 
the abundance of palm trees in the country 
(potmét, the date-palm), and by others from the 
purple-red (pofié) which was obtained from a 
fish on the coasts, and was a celebrated article 
of Phoenician commerce; by others from the 
complexion of the inhabitants; the mythical 
derivation is from Phoenix, the brother of 
Cadmus. ‘The people were of the Semitic 
race, and are said to have dwelt originally 
on the shores of the Erythraean sea. Their 
language was a dialect of the Aramaic, closely 
related to the Hebrew. Their written characters 
formed the basis of the Greek alphabet, and 
hence they were regarded by the Greeks as the 
inventors of letters (p. 178, b). Other inventions 
in the sciences and arts are ascribed to them: 
such as arithmetic, astronomy, navigation, the 
manufacture of glass, and the coining of money. 
In the Homeric poems the Phoenicians are the 
artistic workers in gold and silver. From them 
the Greeks borrowed the types for all such 
workmanship, for armour, and for patterns on 
vases, many of which the Phoenicians had 
themselves adopted from Egypt. [For their 
early influence on Greek religion, see APHRO- 
piTE; HeracuEs.] Respecting Phoenician 
literature, we know of little beyond the cele- 
brated work of SancHuNIATHON. In the sacred 
history of the Israelitish conquest of Canaan, 
in that of the Hebrew monarchy, and in the 
earliest Greek poetry, we find the Phoenicians 
already a great maritime people. Harly formed 
into settled states, supplied with abundance of 
timber from Lebanon, and placed where the 
caravans from Arabia and the EH. came upon 
the Mediterranean, they carried over to the 
coasts of this sea the products of those countries 
as well as of their own, which was rich in 
metals, and “the shores of which furnished 
the materials of glass and the purple-fish 
already mentioned. Their colonies and trading 
stations were, especially for their trade in 
purple dye, planted throughout the Aegaean 
coast and the islands. [See Cyprus; CreTa; 
Grarcia.] They were in possession of the 
chief places in the Propontis and Bosporus 
until, in the eighth century B.c., the Milesians 
ousted them from those districts, Their 
voyages and their settlements extended beyond 
the Pillars of Hercules, to the W. coasts of 
Africa and Spain, and even as far as our own 
islands, according to some accounts [but see p. 
171,b}. Within the Mediterranean they planted 
numerous colonies, on its islands, on the coast 
of Spain, and especially on the N. coast of 
Africa, the chief of which was CarTHAGO; they 
had also settlements on the Euxine and in Asia 
Minor. In the E. seas, we have records of 
their voyages to OpHtr, in connexion with the 
navy of Solomon, and to the coasts of Africa 
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under the kings of Egypt. [Arrtca, p. 81, b.] 
They were successively subdued by the As- 
syrians, Babylonians, Persians, Macedonians, 
and Romans; but neither these conquests nor 
the rivalry of Carthage entirely ruined their 
commerce, which was still considerable at the 
Christian era; on the contrary, their ships 
formed the fleet of Persia and the Syrian kings, 
and partly of the Romans. [Smon; Tyrus.] 
Under the Romans, Phoenice formed a part of 
the province of Syria; and, under the E. em- 
pire, it was erected, with the addition of Coele- 
Syria, into the province of Phoenice Libanesia 
or Libanensis. 

Phoenice (fo.vicn: Finiki), an important 
commercial town on the coast of the Epirus in 
the district Chaonia, 56 miles NW. of Buthrotum, 
in the midst of a marshy country (Strab. p. 824; 
Pol. ii. 5,8; Liv. xxix, 12). It was strongly 
fortified by Justinian (Procop. Aed. iv. 1). 

Phoenicia. [PHoENIcE.] 

Phoenicium Mare (7d Goivikioy méAaryos : Si- 
dovin OdAacoa), the part of the Mediterranean 
which washes the coast of Phoenice. 

Phoenicts (fowikovs: hoiwikobvytios, oiwt- 
kovootos). 1, Also Phoenix (oft), a harbour 
on the 8. of Crete, visited by St. Paul during 
his voyage to Rome (Acts xxvii. 12; Strab. 
p. 475).—2, A harbour in Messenia, opposite the 
islands Oenussae (Paus. iv. 34, 12).—38. A sea- 
port of the island of Cythera.—4. (Chesmeh or 
Figrt Liman ?), a harbour of Ionia, in Asia 
Minor, at the foot of Mt. Mimas (Thue. viii. 84; 
Liv. xxxvi. 45).—5. (Deliktash, Ru.), a flourish- 
ing city in the §. of Lycia, on Mt. Olympus, 
with a harbour below it. It is a little to the 
E. of Patara (Liv. xxxvii.16). It was some- 
times called Olympus (Strab. p. 666). Having 
become, under the Romans, one of the head- 
quarters of the pirates, who celebrated here the 
festival and mysteries of Mithras, it was de- 
stroyed by Servilius Isauricus. [Vatra.] 

Phosuioleh, (Azou1AE Insuae.] 

Phoenix (of). 1. Son of Agenor by Agriope 
or Telephassa, and brother of Europa, but 
Homer makes him the father of Europa (1. 
xiv. 821). Being sent by his father in search 
of his sister, who was carried off by Zeus, he 
settled in the country, which was called after 
him Phoenicia (Apollod. iii. 1,1; Hyg. Fab. 
178).—2. Son of Amyntor by Cleobule or Hippo- 
damia, and king of the Dolopes, took part in 
the Calydonian hunt. His father Amyntor 
neglected his legitimate wife, and attached 
himself to a mistress; whereupon Cleobule 
persuaded her son to seduce her rival. When 
Amyntor discovered the crime, he cursed 
Phoenix, who shortly afterwards fled to Peleus. 
Peleus received him kindly, made him the 
ruler of the country of the Dolopes, on the 
frontiers of Phthia, and entrusted to him his 
son Achilles, whom he was to educate. He 
afterwards accompanied Achilles on his expedi- 
tion against Troy. (Il. ix. 447-480.) According 
to another tradition, Phoenix did not dishonour 
his father’s mistress, but she merely accused 
him of having made overtures to her, in con- 
sequence of which his father put out his eyes. 
But Peleus took him to Chiron, who restored 
to him his sight. (Apollod. iii. 18, 8.) Phoenix 
moreover is said to have called the son of 
Achilles Neoptolemus, after Lycomedes had 
called him Pyrrhus (Paus. x, 26, 4). Neoptole- 
mus was believed to have buried Phoenix at 
Eion in Macedonia or at Trachis in Thessaly 
(Strab. p. 428)—3. A fabulous bird Phoenix, 
which, according to a tale told to Herodotus 
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(ii. 78) at Heliopolis in Egypt, visited that place 
once in every 500 years, on his father’s death, 
and buried him in the sanctuary of Helios. 
For this purpose the Phoenix was believed to 
come from Arabia, and to make an egg of myrrh 
as large as possible; this egg he then hollowed 
out and put into it his father, closing it up 
carefully, and the egg was believed then to be 
of exactly the same weight as before. This 
bird was represented as resembling an eagle, 
with feathers partly red and partly golden. It 
is further related that when his life drew to a 
close, he built a nest for himself in Arabia, to 
which he imparted the power of generation, so 
that after his death a new phoenix rose out of 
it. As soon as the latter was grown up, he, 
like his predecessor, proceeded to Heliopolis in 
Egypt, and burned and buried his father in the 
temple of Helios. (Tac. Amn. vi. 84.)—Accord- 
ing to a story which has gained more currency 
in modern times, the Phoenix, when he arrived 
at a very old age (some say 500 and others 1461 
years), committed himself to the flames (Lucian, 
de Mort. Per. 27; Philostr. Apollon. iii. 49).— 
Others, again, state that only one Phoenix lived 
at a time, and that when he died a worm crept 
forth from his body, and was developed into a 
new Phoenix by the heat of the sun. His death, 
further, took place in Egypt after a life of 540 
years. (Plin. x. 4; Tzetz. Chil. y. 897.)— 
Another modification of the same story relates 
that when the Phoenix arrived at the age of 
500 years, he built for himself a funeral pile, 
consisting of spices, settled upon it, and died. 
Out of the decomposing Rody. he then rose 
again, and having grown up, he wrapped the 
remains of his old body up in myrrh, carried 
them to Heliopolis, and burnt them there. (Ov. 
Met. xv. 892-407 ; Stat. Szlv. ii. 4,86.) Similar 
stories of marvellous birds occur in many parts 
of the East: as, in Persia, the legend of the bird 
Simorg, and, in India, that of the bird Semendar. 
Phoenix (o{¢), a small river in Malis, flow- 
ing into the Asopus near Thermopylae (Hat. 


vii. 200; Strab. p. 428).—2. A river further N.. 


in Thessaly, which flows into the Apidanus 
(Lucan, vi. 374; Plin. iv. 80).—3. A harbour in 
Crete. HOENICUS, No. 1. 

Phoetiae or Phytia (fo:reta, boiria, buria, 
Thuc.), a town in Acarnania on a hill, W. of 
Stratus (Thue. iii. 146; Pol. iv. 68). 

Pholegandros (for¢yaydpos: Polykandro), 
an island in the Aegaean sea, one of the Cyclades, 
between Melos and Sicinos (Strab. p. 484). 

Ph6166 (f0Ady: Olono), a mountain forming 
the boundary between Arcadia and Elis; being 
a S. continuation of Mount Erymanthus, in 
which the rivers Selléis and Ladon took their 
origin (Strab. pp. 336, 357). It is mentioned as 
one of the seats of the Centaurs. [PHoLUvs.] 

Pholus (SdAos), a Centaur, a son of Silenus 
and the nymph Melia. He was accidentally 
slain by one of the poisoned arrows of Heracles. 
The mountain, between Arcadia and Hlis, 
where he was buried was called Pholoe after 
him. For details of his story see p. 397, a. 

Phorbantia. [Axncares. | ‘ 

Phorbas ($dép8as). 1. Son of Lapithes and 
Orsinome, and brother of Periphas. The 
Rhodians, in pursuance of an oracle, are said 
to have invited him into their island to deliver 
it from snakes, and afterwards to have wor- 
shipped him as ahero. From this circum- 
stance he was called Ophiuchus, and is said by 
some to have been placed among the stars. 
(Diod. vy. 58; Hyg. Astr. ii. 14.) According to 
another tradition, Phorbas went from Thessaly 
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to Olenos, where Alector, king of Elis, made 
use of his assistance against Pelops, and 
shared his kingdom with him. Phorbas then 
gave his daughter Diogenia in marriage to 
Alector, and he himself married Hyrmine, a 
sister of Alector, by whom he became the 
father of Augeas and Actor. (Paus. v. 1, 8; 
Apollod. ii. 5, 5.) He is also described as a 
bold boxer, and is said to have plundered the 
temple of Delphi along with the Phlegyae, but 
to have been defeated by Apollo (Ov. Met. xi. 
414; Schol. ad IU. xxiii. 660). 

Phorcides, Phorcydes, or Phorcynides, 
that is, the daughters of Phorcus and Ceto, or 
the Gorgons and Graeae. [GoRGonES and 
GRABAE. | : 

Phoreus, Phorcys, or Phorcyn (£épxos, 
bdpxus; dépxvy). 1. A sea-deity to whom a 
harbour in Ithaca was dedicated. He is called 
the father of the nymph Thoosa (Od. i. 71, xiii. 
96, 845). Other writers call him a son of 
Pontus and Ge, and a brother of Thaumas, 
Nereus, Eurybia, and Ceto (Hes. Th. 287; 
Apollod. i. 2, 6). By his sister Ceto he became 
the father of the Graeae and Gorgones, the 
Hesperian dragon, and the Hesperides; and by 
Hecate or Cratais, he was the father of Scylla 
(Hes. Th. 270, 333).—2. Son of Phaenops, 
commander of the Phrygians of Ascania, 
assisted Priam in the Trojan war, but was slain 
by Ajax (ZU. ii. 682, xvii. 312; Paus. x. 26, 6). 

Phormion (fopuiwy). 1. A celebrated Athe- 
nian general, the son of Asopius. He is first 
mentioned as one of the generals sent to rein- 
force the Athenians at Samos in 440 B.c. In 
432 he commanded in the siege of Potidaea 
and aftewards in Chalcidice (Thuc. i. 64, 117, 
ii. 29). In 430 he was sent with thirty ships to 
Ambracia, and then to Naupactus, to blockade 
the Gulf of Corinth. He particularly dis- 
tinguished himself, and with far inferior 
forces gained some brilliant victories over the 
Peloponnesian fleet in B.c. 429. In the ensuing 
winter he landed on the coast of Acarnania, 
and advanced into the interior, where he also 
gained some successes. (Thuc. ii. 80-92, 102; 
Diod. xii. 37, 47.) He died before 428 (Thuc. 
iii. 7), and was commemorated by a statue on the 
Acropolis (Paus. i. 23, 10). Pausanias men- 
tions that the Athenians on one occasion paid 
his debts, because he refused to go on an 
expedition while he was in debt to anyone, 
Aristophanes alludes to his hardy and temperate 
character (Aristoph. Pax, 348, Lys. 804; cf. 
Athen. p. 419).—2. A Peripatetic philosopher of 
Ephesus, of whom is told the story that he dis- 
coursed before Hannibal on the military art 
and the duties of a general. When his admir- 
ing audience asked Hannibal what he thought 
of him, the latter replied that of all the old 
blockheads whom he had seen none could match 
Phormion (Cic. de Orat. ii. 18, 75). 

Phormis or Phormus (dpuis, Sdpyos), & 
native of Maenalus in Arcadia, removed to 
Sicily, where he became infimate with Gelon, 
whose children he educated. He distinguished 
himself as a soldier, both under Gelon and 
Hieron his brother. In gratitude for his 
martial successes, he dedicated gifts to Zeus at 
Olympia, and to Apollo at Delphi. He is 
associated by Aristotle with Epicharmus, as 
one of the originators of comedy, or of a parti- 
cular form of it. (Arist. Poét.5; Paus. v. 27; 
Athen. p. 652; Suid. s. v.) 

Phormisius (fopulcios), one of the party of 
Theramenes, who adopted the Lacedaemonian 
views, and proposed that only landowners 
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should have the franchise. (Argument to Lys. 
Tlep) rijs woAuretas: Arist. ’A9. mod. 34.) 

Phorodneus (Sopwrevs), son of Inachus and 
the Oceanid Melia or Archia, was a brother of 
Aegialeus and the ruler of Argos. He -was 
married to the nymph Laodice, by whom he 
became the father of Niobe, Apis, and Car. 
(Paus. i. 89, 4; Apollod. ii. 1, 1; Hyg. Fad. 
143.) According to other writers his sons were 
Pelasgus, Iasus, and Agenor, who, after their 
father’s death, divided the kingdom of Argos 
-among themselves (Hustath,. ad Hom. p. 385). 
Phoroneus is said to have been the first who 
offered sacrifices to Hera at Argos, and to have 
united the people, who until then had lived in 
scattered habitations, into a city which was 
called after him &orv Popwyikoy (Paus. ii. 15, 
5). The patronymic Phoronides is sometimes 
used for Argives in general, and especially to 
designate Amphiaraus and Adrastus. 

Phoronis (opwvis), a surname of Io, who 
was either a descendant or a sister of Phoroneus 
(Oy. Met. i. 668). 

Phosphorus. [Husprrus.] 

Photius (@ér710s), patriarch of Constantinople 
in the ninth century of our era, played a distin- 
guished part in the political and religious history 
of his age. After holding various high offices 
in the Byzantine court, he was, although a 
layman, elected patriarch of Constantinople in 
A.D. 858, in place of Ignatius, who had been 
deposed by Bardas, who was all-powerful at 
the court of his nephew Michael III. then a 
minor. The patriarchate of Photius was a 
stormy one, and full of vicissitudes. 
cause of Ignatius was espoused by the Romish 
Church ; and Photius thus became one of the 
great promoters of the schism between the 
Eastern and Western Churches. In 867 
Photius was himself deposed by the emperor 
Basil I., and Ignatius was restored; but on the 
death of Ignatius in 877, Photius, who had 
meantime gained the favour of Basil, was 
again elevated to the patriarchate. On the 
death of Basil, in 886, Photius was ac- 
cused of a conspiracy against the life of the 
new emperor, Leo VI., and was banished 
to a monastery in Armenia, where he 
seems to have remained till his death. Photius 
was one of the most learned men of his time, 
and in the midst of a busy life found time for 
the composition of numerous works, several of 
which have come down to us. Of these the 
two most important are (1) Myriobiblion seu 
Bibliotheca (MupioBiBroy 7) BiBAroOArn). It 
may be described as an extensive review of 
ancient Greek literature by a scholar of 
immense erudition and sound judgment. It is 
an extraordinary monument of literary energy,, 
for it was written while the author was engaged 
in an embassy to Assyria, at the request of 
his brother Tarasius, who desired an account 
of the books which Photius had read in his 
absence, It contains the analyses of or ex- 
tracts from 280 volumes, and mariy valuable 
works are only known to us from the account 
which Photius has given of them. The best 
edition of this work is by Bekker, Berlin, 1824— 
1825. (2) The Lexicon or Glossary, which 
has reached us in an imperfect state, but is of 
great value for its citation of atithors and for 
the light which it throws on many Greek 
terms. It was first published by Hermann, 
Lips, 1808, and subsequently at London, 1822, 
from the papers of Porson. Photius likewise 
wrote many theological works, some of which 
haye been published, and others remain in MS, 
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Phraata or Phraaspa (ra pdara, and other 
forms), a great city of Media Atropatene, the 
winter residence of the Parthian kings, especi- 
ally as.a refuge in time of war, lay SE. of Gaza, 
near the river Amardus (Appian, Parth. p. 80 ; 
Dio Cass. xlix. 25). The mountain fortress of 
Vera (Ovépa), which was besieged by Antony, 
was probably the same place (Strab. p. 528). 

Phraataces, king of Parthia, [Arsacus 
XVI] 

Phraates, the name of four kings of Parthia, 
[Arsacss, V. VII. XI. XYV.] 

Phranza or Phranzes, Georgius (#payr(4 or 
pay (7s), the last, and one of the most import- 
ant, of the Byzantine historians, was frequently 
employed on important public business by Con- 
stantine XIII., the last emperor of Constanti- 
nople. On the capture of Constantinople by 
the Turks, in 1453, Phranza was reduced to 
slavery, but succeeded in making his escape. 
He subsequently retired to a monastery, where 
he wrote his Chronicon. This work extends 
from 1259 to 1477, and is a valuable authority 
for the history of the author’s time, especially 
for the capture of Constantinople—Edited by 
Aiter, Vienna, 1796, by Bekker, Bonn, 1838. 

Phraortes (bpadprns), second king of Media, 
and son of WDeioces, whom he _ succeeded, 
reigned from 3.c. 656 to 684. [Mxpi.] He 
first conquered the Persians, and then subdued 
the greater part of Asia, but was at length 
defeated and killed while laying siege to Ninus 
(Nineveh), He was succeeded by his son 
Cyaxares. (Hdt.i. 73, 102.) 

Phricium ($p{xiov), a mountain in the E. of 
Locris near Thermopylae (Strab. pp. 582, 621). 

Phriconis. [Cymm; Lanrrssa, 2.] 

Phrixa (Splia, Splta, Optta:: Paleofanaro), 
a town of Klis in Triphylia on the borders of 
Pisatis, was situated upon a steep hill on the 
river Alpheus, and was thirty stadia from 
Olympia. It was founded by the Minyae, and 
is said to have derived its name from Phrixua, 
(Paus. vi. 21, 6; Strab. p. 348.) 

Phrixus (pitos), son of Athamas and 
Nephele, and brother of Helle. In conse- 
quence of the intrigues of his stepmother, Ino, 
he was to be sacrificed to Zeus; but Nephele 
rescued her two children, who rode away 
through the air upon the ram with the golden 
fleece, the gift of Hermes. Between Sigeum 
and the Chersonesus, Helle fell into the sea 
which was called after her the Hellespont. A 
fine Pompeian painting (Mus. Borb. vi, 19) 
shows the exact moment described by Ovid 
(who possibly had the picture in his mind); 

Paene simul periit dum volt succurrere lapsae 
Frater et extentas porrigit usque manus. 


(Fast. iii. 871.) Phrixus arrived in safety 
in Colchis, the kingdom of Aeétes, who 
gaye him his daughter Chalciope in marriage. 
Phrixus sacrificed the ram which had carried 
him, to Zeus Phyxius or Laphystius, and gave 
its fleece to Aeétes, who fastened it to an oak 
tree in the grove of Ares. (Paus. i. 24, 2; Schol. 
ad Ap. Rh. ii, 658.) This fleece was afterwards 
carried away by Jason and the Argonauts, 
{Jason.] By Chalciope Phrixus became the 
father of Argus, Melas, Phrontis, Cytissorus, 
and Presbon., (Apollod. i. 9,1; Hyg. Fab. 14.) 
Phrixus either died of old age in the kingdom 
of Aeétes, or was killed by Aeétes in conse- 
pee of an oracle (Ap. Rh. ii. 1151; Hyg. 

‘ab. 3). Pausanias (ix. 84,5) gives a story that 
either Phrixus or his son Presbon returned to 
Orchomenos. Herodotus in his account of the 
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myth (vii. 197) mentions that the people of 
Phthiotis used to offer a human victim from 
the family of the Athamantidae to Zeus Laphys- 
tius. It is not unlikely that the story of 
Phrixus in part arose from this rite of sacrifice 
to the Minyan Zeus. It is held by some 


mythologists that the ram commonly offered to 
Zeus symbolised the clouds, and that the 
golden ram meant the wealth-giving clouds of 


Phrixus riding on @ ram across the Hellespont, with 
Helle, fallen into the sea. (Pompeian painting.) 


spring. Phrixus in this view signified the 
spring’ rains, and therefore his mother is 
Nephele or Cloud; and he is drawn towards the 
land of the sun [see also p. 107, a]: - 

Phrixus (Spiéos), a river in Argolis, which 
flows into the Argolic gulf between Temenium 
and Lerna (Paus, ii. 86, 6). 

Phrygia Mater, a name frequently given to 


Cybele, because she was especially worshipped 


in Phrygia. [Ru«Ea.] 

Phrygia (Spuyia: Spvi, pl. bpiyes, Phryx, 
Phryges), a country of Asia Minor, which was 
of very different extent at different periods. 
According to the division of the provinces 
under the Roman empire, Phrygia formed the 
part of the province of Asia, and was 
bounded on the W. by Mysia, Lydia, and Caria, 
on the S. by Lycia and Pisidia, on the HE. by 
Lycaonia (which is often reckoned as a part of 
Phrygia) and Galatia (which formerly belonged 


to Phrygia), and on the N. by Bithynia. With 


reference to its physical geography and its 
early history, Phrygia formed the W. part (as 


| Cappadocia did the E.) of the great central 
| table-land of Asia Minor, supported by the 
| chains of Olympus on the N.and Taurus on the 


S., and breaking on the W. into the ridges 
which separate the great valleys of the Hrr- 


mus, the MsranvER, &c., and which form the 


headlands of the W. coast. This table-land 
itself was intersected by mountain-chains, and 


watered by the upper courses and tributaries of 


the rivers just mentioned in its W. part, and in 
its N. part by those of the Ruynpacus and 
Sanearius, These parts of the country were 


yery fertile, especially in the valley of the 
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Sangarius, but in the S. and EH. the streams 
which descend from Taurus lose themselves in 
extensive salt marshes and salt lakes, some of 
which are still famous, as in ancient times, for 
their manufactures of salt—There has been 
much dispute about the origin of the Phrygians, 
Their claim to a high antiquity is indicated by 
the story in Herodotus (ii. 2) of the experiment 
made by Psammetichus, king of Egypt, on the 
first spontaneous speech of children, which 
was held to show that they were the most 
ancient of people. Their own legends of a great 
flood, to escape which their king, Nannacus, 
built an ark, are also significant (Zosim. vi. 103 
Suid. s. v. Nadvvakos). Greek writers represent 
the Phrygians as a Thracian tribe, called in 
Europe Briges, who either before or shortly 
after the Trojan war migrated into Asia (Hdt. 
vii. 78; Strab. pp. 295, 471, 680). Other evi- 
dence on the question is to be sought in the 
character of the people—warlike in the Homeric 
age, but the reverse afterwards—in their mixed 
religions, and in their monuments, on which 
much light has been thrown in recent years. 
On the whole, the most probable theory is that 
to which Mr, Ramsay has been brought by his 
researches in Asia Minor—that the Phrygians 
were, as Greek tradition related, a Huropean 
people who crossed the Hellespont before the 
period of the Trojan war, and established a 
kingdom in Asia Minor; W. of the Halys; they 
were a race of hardy warriors, of Aryan descent, 
and their special deity was akin to Zeus, and 
was variously called Osogo or Papas (Father) 
or Bronton (Thunderer); the people: whom 
they found in possession and conquered were a 
Semitic nation, who practised the orgiastic 
worship of a female deity (the Greek Cybele), 
with rites of an Oriental character, and with 
temples served by slaves [cf. p. 86, b]; the 
capital of this nation is conjectured to have 
been Pteria in Cappadocia [Prmri]; the in- 
vading Phrygians probably occupied first the 
sea-coast on the Asiatic side of the Hellespont, 
and then, as they pressed inwards, reduced the 
Semitic people, but adopted much of their 
religion (just as the Galatians afterwards did), 
combining it also with their own, and gradually 
degenerated themselves in courage and manli- 
ness. Some early reliefs of armed warriors 
which have been discovered in Phrygia are 
taken to represent the invaders before they 
adopted the softer and weaker manners of the 
shepherd people whom they conquered. The 
lion sculptures resembling those of Mycenae 
{p. 580, a], and the sculptured tombs, such as that 
of Midas, belonged to the ruling dynasty which 
the invaders established. If the above conjec- 
tures are well founded, it is not unlikely that 
the stories of the wars with Amazons really 
represent the struggle which the invaders, 
whose deity was a god and whose right of in- 
heritance was male, waged against a race who 
worshipped a goddess served by female temple- 
slaves, and who counted their descent through 
the mother (by ‘Mutterrecht’). The invaders 
left their name in the coast district which they 
first occupied in the neighbourhood of Cyzicus— 
namely, Phrygia Minor or Phrygia Helles- 
pontus.—The kingdom of Phrygia was con- 
quered by Croesus, and formed part of the 
Persian, Macedonian, and Syro-Grecian em- 
pires; but under the last the NE. part, adjacent 
to Paphlagonia and the Halys, was conquered 
by the Gauls, and formed the W. part of 
GaLaTia; and a part W. of this, containing 
the richest portion of the country, about the 
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Sangarius, was subjected by the kings of Bithy- 
nia; this last portion was the object of a contest 
between the kings of Bithynia and Pergamus, 
but at last, by the decision of the Romans, it 
was added, under the name of Phrygia Epicte- 
tus (@. érixtnros, ie. the acquired Phrygia), 
to the kingdom of Pergamus, to which the 
whole of Phrygia was assigned by the Romans, 
after the overthrow of Antiochus the Great in 
B.c. 190. With the rest of the kingdom of 
Pergamus, Phrygia passed to the Romans by 
the testament of Attalus II1., and thus became 
a part of the province of Asia, B.c, 130,—As 
to the distinctive names: the inland district 
usually understood by the name of Phrygia, 
when it occurs alone, was also called Great 
Phrygia or Phrygia Proper, in contradistinction 
to the Lesser Phrygia or Phrygia on the Helles- 
pont; and of this Great or Proper Phrygia, 
the N. part was called, as just stated, Phrygia 
Epictetus, and the S. part, adjacent to the 
Taurus, was called, from its position, Phrygia 
Paroreios ($. mapdpeios), a district of mountain 
valleys between Polybotus and Tyriaeum, in the 
SE. of Phrygia, with chief towns Antiochia and 
Apollonia. At the division of the provinces in 
the fourth century, the last mentioned part, 
also called Phrygia Pisidicus, was assigned to 
Pisidia; and the SW. portion, about the Mae- 
ander, to Caria; and the remainder was divided 
into Phrygia Salutaris (or Secunda) on the E., 
with Synnada, Eucarpia, and Dorylaeum for its 
chief towns, and Phrygia Pacatiana (or Prima) 
on the W., with the chief town Laodicea, ex- 
tending N. and 8. from Bithynia to Pamphylia. 
—Phrygia was rich in products of every kind. 
Its mountains furnished gold and marble; its 
valleys oil and wine; the less fertile hills in 
the W. afforded pasture for sheep, whose wool 
was celebrated (Strab. pp. 578, 579); and the 
marshes of the SE. furnished abundance of salt. 

Phryné (@ptvn), one of the most celebrated 
Athenian hetairae, was a native of Thespiae in 
Boeotia. Her beauty procured for her so much 
wealth that she is said to have offered to rebuild 
the walls of Thebes, after they had been de- 
stroyed by Alexander, if she might be allowed to 
put up this inscription on the walls :—‘ Alexan- 
der destroyed them, but Phryne, the hetaira, 
rebuilt them.’ She had among her admirers 
many of the most celebrated men of the age of 
Philip and Alexander, and the beauty of her 
form gave rise to some of the greatest works of 
art. The most celebrated picture of Apelles, 
his ‘Venus Anadyomene’ [APELLES], is said to 
have been a representation of Phryne, who, at 
a festival at Eleusis, entered the sea with di- 
shevelled hair. The Cnidian Venus of Praxiteles, 
who was one of her lovers, was modelled from 
her. (Athen. pp. 558, 567, 583, 585, 590; Ael. 
V. H. ix. 82; Propert. ii. 6,5; Plin. xxxiv. 71.) 

Phrynichus (piy:xos). 1. An Athenian, 
and one of the early tragic poets, is said to have 
been the disciple of Thespis. He gained his 
first tragic victory in B.c. 511, twenty-four years 
after Thespis (535), twelve years after Choerilus 
(528), and twelve years before Aeschylus (499) ; 
and his last in 476, on which occasion Themi- 
stocles was his choragus, and recorded the 
event by an inscription (Plut. Them. 5). The 
play is supposed to have been the Phoenissae, 
which had the same subject as the Persae of 
Aeschylus. Phrynichus probably went, like 
other poets of the age, to the court of Hiero, 
and there died. In all the accounts of the rise 
and development of tragedy, the chief place 
after Thespis is assigned to Phrynichus; and 
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the improvements which he introduced in the 
internal poetical character of the drama en- 
title him to be considered as the real inventor 
of tragedy. For the light Bacchanalian stories 
or satyr plays which are supposed to have 
been exhibited by Thespis he substituted 
serious subjects, taken either from the heroic 
age, or the heroic deéds which illustrated the 
history of his own time. In these he aimed 
not so much to amuse the audience as to move 
their passions; and so powerful was the effect 
of his tragedy on the capture of Miletus, that 
the audience burst into tears, and fined the 
poet 1000 drachmae, because he had exhibited 
the sufferings of a kindred people, and they even 
passed a law that no one should ever again 
make use of that drama. He was celebrated 
especially for the beauty of his lyrical choruses 
(Aristoph. Av. 748, Ran. 910, Thesmoph. 166). 
Phrynichus was the first poet who introduced 
masks representing female characters in the 
drama. He also paid particular attention to 
the dances of the chorus. In the drama of 
Phrynichus, however, the chorus still retained 
the principal place, and it was reserved for 
Aeschylus and Sophocles to bring the dialogue © 
and action into their due position —2, A comic 
poet of the Old Comedy, was a contemporary 
of Eupolis, and flourished B.c. 429 (Aristoph. 
Ran. 14, Schol. ad loc.).—3. An Athenian 
general, son of Stratonides, who was sent with 
a fleet to Asia Minor in 412 B.c. (Thuc. viii. 25). 
In the following year he endeavoured to streng- 
then the position of the oligarchical party by 


-ealling in the Spartans, and he was assassinated 


in the Agora (Thuc. viii. 92)—4. A Greek 
sophist and grammarian, described by some as 
an Arabian, and by others as a Bithynian, lived 
under M. Aurelius and Commodus. His great 
work was entitled Sogiotikh mapackevy in 
thirty-seven books, of which we still possess a 
fragment, published by Bekker, in his Anecdota 
Graeca, Berol. 1814, vol. i. He also wrote a 
Lexicon of Attic words (ExAoy) pnudray kai 
évoudtwy ArTiK@y), edited by Lobeck, Lips. 1880. 

Phrynnis (pivvis), or Phrynis (€pivis), a 
dithyrambic poet, of the time of the Pelo- 
ponnesian war, was a native of Mytilene, but 
flourished at Athens. His innovations, effemi- 
nacies, and frigidness, are repeatedly attacked 
by the comic poets (Aristoph. Nub. 971; Plut. 
Mus. p. 1146). Among the innovations which 
he made, was the addition of two strings to the 
heptachord. He was the first who gained the 
victory in the musical contests established by 
Pericles in connexion with the Panathenaic 
festival, probably in B.c, 445. 

Phthia, [Pxrxrorts.] 

Phthidtis (@6a71s: 6idéTns), a district in 
the SE. of Thessaly, bounded on the S. by the 
Maliac gulf, and on the E. by the Pagasaean 
gulf, and inhabited by Achaeans. [THEssAxtA.] 
Homer calls it Phthia (60/7), and mentions a 
city of the same name, celebrated as the resi- 
dence of Achilles (ZU. i. 155, ii. 688; Strab. pp. 
383, 480). Hence the poets call Achilles 
Phthius heros, and Peleus Phthius rex. 

Phthira (7d @0ipa, b0eipav dpos), a mountain 
in Caria, forming a part or a branch of Latmus, 
inhabited by a people called @6fpes (IU. ii. 868 
Strab. p. 635). 

Phthirdphagi (Gcipdpayo, ie. eaters of 
lice), a Scythian people near the Caucasus, or, 
according to some, beyond the river Rha, in 
Sarmatia Asiat. (Strab. pp. 449, 492; Plin. vi. 14). 

Phya. [PisisrRarus. : 

Phycis (Suxovs; Ras-Sem or Ras-el-Kazat), 


y 
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| @ promontory on the coast of Cyrenaica, a | 


little W. of Apollonia and NW. of Cyrene. It 
is the northernmost headland of Libya EH. of the 
Lesser Syrtis, and the nearest point of this 
coast to that of Hurope, the distance from 


Phycus to Taenarum, the 8. promontory of | 


Peloponnesus, being 208 miles. There was a 

small town of the same name on the head- 

land. nian pp. 363, 887; Lucan, ix. 40; Plin. 

v. 32. 

/ Phylacé (évAdkn). 1. A small town of Thes- 
saly, in Phthiotis, on the N. slope of Mt. Othrys, 
the birthplace of Protesilaus. (U1. ii. 695, xiii. 
696; Od. xi. 290; Strab. p. 483.)—2, A town 
of Epirus, in Molossia (Liy. xlv. 26).—3. A town 
in Arcadia on the frontiers of Tegea and 
Laconia (Paus. viii. 54, 1). 

Phylacus (vAaxos), son of Deion and Dio- 
mede, and husband of Periclymene or Clymene, 
the daughter of Minyas, by whom he became 
the father of Iphiclus and Alcimede (ZU. ii. 
705; Apollod. i. 9, 4). He was believed to be 
the founder of the town of Phylace, in Thes- 
saly. Hither from its name or that of the 
town, his descendants, Phylacus, Iphiclus, and 
Protesilaus, are called Phylacidae. 

Phylarchus (SvAapxos),-a Greek historical 
writer, and a contemporary of Aratus, was 
probably a native of Naucratis in Egypt, but 
spent the greater part of his life at Athens 
(Athen. p. 58). His great work was a history 
in twenty-eight books, which embraced a period 
of fifty-two years, from the expedition of 
Pyrrhus into Peloponnesus, B.c. 272, to the 
death of Cleomenes, 220. Phylarchus is vehe- 
mently attacked by Polybius (ii. 56), who 
charges him with falsifying history through his 

| partiality to Cleomenes and his hatred against 

Aratus and the Achaeans. The accusation is 

probably not unfounded, but it might be re- 
 torted with equal justice upon Polybius, who 
| has fallen into the opposite error of exaggera- 
ting the merits of Aratus and his party, and 
depreciating Cleomenes. The fragments of 

Soh have been collected by Miiller, 

m. Histor. Graec. Paris, 1840 and 1868. 

peer évAas). 1, King of the Dryopes, was 

attacked ae ne by Heracles, because he had 
violated the sanctuary of Delphi. By his 
daughter Midea, Heracles became the father 

of Antiochus. (Paus. i. 5, 2, iv. 84, 6; Diod. iv. 

87.)—2. Son of Antiochus, and grandson of 

Heracles and Midea, was married to Deiphile, 

by whom he had two sons, Hippotas and Thero 

(Paus. ii. 4, 8)—8, King of Ephyra in Thes- 

protia, and the father of Polymele and Astyoche, 

by the latter of whom Heracles was the father 

of Tlepolemus (Z/. xvi. 181; Apollod. ii. 7, 6). 
Phylé (@vAh: Svadois: Frli), a demus in 

Attica, and a strongly fortified place, belonging 

to the tribe Oeneis, was situated on the con- 

fines of Boeotia, and on the SW. slope of Mt. 

Parnes, about thirteen miles from Athens. It 

is placed in a narrow defile 2100 feet above the 

sea level, and overlooks the plain of Athens 
and the city itself. The remains of the walls 
are still visible. It is memorable as the place 
which Thrasybulus and the Athenian patriots 
seized, soon after the end of the Peloponnesian 
war, B.C. 404, and from which they directed 
their operations against the Thirty Tyrants at 

Athens. [TuRasyBuLus.] 

Phyleus (vAcvs), son of Augeas, was ex- 
pelled by his father from Ephyra, because he 
gave evidence in favour of Heracles. [See p 
897, b.] He then emigrated to Dulichium (Z1/. 
xy. 580, xxiii, 687). By Ctimene or Timandra 


. 
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he became the father of Meges, who is hence 
‘called Phylides (Paus. v. 3, 4). 

Phyllidas (vAAfdas), a Theban, secretary to 
the polemarchs who held the Cadmeia after 
B.C. 882. He used his opportunities to aid the 
movement of liberation, and introduced Pelo- 
_pidas and his asgociates to the house of Leonti- 
jades. (Xen. Hell. v4, 2; PELopmas.) 
»’Phyllis. [Dumornon, No. 2.] 

Phyllis (@0AA1s), a district in Thrace, 8. of 
the Strymon, near Mt. Pangaeus (Hdt. vii. 118). 
y Phyllus (@vAAos: Petrino), a town of Thes- 
saly in the district Thessaliotis, N. of Metro- 
polis (Strab. p. 435), 

Physcon. [Protemszus.] 

Physcus (@vcxos). 1. (Marmoras), a town 
on the §. coast of Caria, in the Rhodian terri- 
tory, with an excellent harbour, used as the port 
of Mylasa, and the landing-place for travellers 
coming from Rhodes (Strab. pp. 652, 663).—2, 
(Odorneh), an E. tributary of the Tigris in 
Lower Assyria. The town of Opis stood at its 
junction with the Tigris. (Xen. Am. ii. 4, 25.) 

Phytaeum (6v7ra0v: vraios), a town in 
Aetolia, on the lake Trichonis (Pol. v. 7). 


Phytia. [Pxontuue.] 
Picéni. [Picenum.) 
Picentes, [PicEenum.] 


Picentia (Picentinus: Vicenza), a town in 
the S. of Campania at the head of the Sinus 
Paestanus, and between Salernum and the 
frontiers of Lucania, the inhabitants of which 
were compelled by the Romans, in consequence 
of their revolt to Hannibal, to abandon their 
town and live in the neighbouring Villages 
(Strab. p. 251). Between the town and the 
frontiers of Lucania there was an ancient 
temple of the Argive Juno, said to have been 
founded by Jason the Argonaut.—The name 
of Picentini was not confined to the inhabi- 
tants of Picentia, but was given to the inhabi- 
tants of the whole coast of the Sinus Paestanus, 
from the promontory of Minerva to the river 
Silarus (Strab. U.c.; Plin. iii. 70). They were a 
portion of the Sabine Picentes, who were 
transplanted by the Romans to this part of 
Campania after the conquest of Picenum, B.c. 
268, when they founded Picentia. 

Picentini. [Prcunrta.] 

Picénum (Picentes, sing. Picens, more rarely 
Picentini and Piceni), a country in Central 
Italy, was a narrow strip of land along the N. 
coast of the Adriatic, and was bounded on the 
N. by Umbria, from which it was separated by 
the river Aesis, on the W. by Umbria and the 
territory of the Sabines, and on the S. by the 
territory of the Marsi and Vestini, from which 
it was separated by a range of hills and by the 
river Matrinus (Strab. p. 240; Plin. iii, 110). 
It is said to have derived its name from the 
bird picus, which directed the Sabine immi- 
grants, under the vow of a Ver Sacrum, into 
the’ land (Plin. l.c.; Strab. lc,). That this 
points to the existence of an ancient tribal 
totem or sacred animal is by no means impos- 
sible. [Prcus.] The inhabitants of the south- 
ern portion of Picenum in the neighbourhood 
of Interamnium and Adria and the river Vo- 
manus had a special name Praetuttii (Praetu- 
tianus Ager), from which the modern Abruzzi 
is derived (Plin. l.c.; Liv. xxii. 9, xxvii. 43), 
but the part of this district between the Vo- 
manus and Matrinus was distinguished as Ager 
Hadrianus. Picenum formed the fifth region in 
the division of Italy made by Augustus, and 
extended as far as the river Aternus. The 


country was traversed by a number of hills of 
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moderate height, eastern offshoots of the Apen- 
nines, and was drained by several small rivers 
flowing into the Adriatic through the valleys 
between these hills. The country was upon the 
whole fertile, and was especially celebrated for 
its apples; but the chief employment of the in- 
habitants.was the feeding of cattle and swine. 
—The Picentes, as already remarked, were Sa- 
bine immigrants; but the population of the 
country appears to have been of a mixed na- 
ture. The Umbrians were in possession of the 
land when it was conquered by the Sabine 
Picentes, and some of the Umbrian population 
became intermingled with their Sabine con- 
querors. In addition to this the S. part of the 
country was for a time in the possession of the 
Liburnians, and ANCONA was occupied by 
Greeks from Syracuse. In B.c. 299 the Pi- 
centes made a treaty with the Romans; but 
having revolted in 269, they were defeated by 
the consul Sempronius Sophus in the following 
year, and were obliged to submit to the Roman 
supremacy. (Flor. i.19; Liv. Hp. 15; Hutrop. 
ii. 16.) A portion of the people was trans- 
planted to the coast of the Sinus Paestanus, 
where they founded the town Picentia. [Pr- 
cenTIA.}| Two or three years afterwards the 
Romans sent colonies to Firmum and Castrum 
Novum in Picenum, in order to secure their 
newly conquered possession. The Picentes 
fought with the other Socii against Rome in the 
Social or Marsic war (90-89), and received the 
Roman franchise at the close of it. (App. B.C. 
i, 88-48; Flor. iii. 18.) 

Picti, a people inhabiting the northern part 
of Britain, appear to have been either a tribe of 
the Caledonians, or the same people as the 
Caledonians, though under another name. It 
is supposed by many that their name was given 
by the Romans because the Picti painted their 
bodies [cf. p. 171, b], but it is quite as prob- 
able that (like that of the Pictones) it is a 
Celtic name. They are first mentioned by the 
rhetorician Humenius in an oration addressed 
to Constantinus Chlorus, a.p. 296; and after 
this time their name frequently occurs in the 
Roman writers, and often in connexion with 
that of the Scoti. In the next century we find 
them divided into two tribes, the Dicaledonae 
or Dicaledones, and the Verturiones. (Amm. 
Mare. xx. 1, xxvi. 4.) [Verturiones is the MS. 
reading, not Vecturiones, and is supported by 
the name Verterae in Westmoreland. | 

Pictones, subsequently Pictavi, a powerful 
people on the coast of Gallia Aquitanica, whose 
territory extended N. as far as the Liger 
(Lovre), and EH. probably as far as the river 
Creuse. Their chief town was Limonum, sub- 
sequently Pictavi (Poitiers). (Caes. B. G. iii. 
11, vii. 4; Strab. p. 190.) 

Pictor, Fabius. 1. C., painted the temple of 
Salus, which the dictator C. Junius Brutus 
Bubulcus contracted for in his censorship, B.c. 
307, and dedicated in his dictatorship, 302. 
This painting, which must have been on the 
walls of the temple, was probably a representa- 
tion of the battle which Bubulus had gained 
against the Samnites. This is the earliest 
Roman painting of which we have any record. 
It was preserved till the reign of Claudius, 
when the temple was destroyed by fire. In 
consequence of this painting C. Fabius 
received the surname of Pictor, which was 
borne by his descendants. (Plin. xxxv. 19; 
Dionys. xvi. 6; Val. Max. viii. 14, 6.)—2. C., son 
of No, 1, consul 269.—8. N. (7.e. Numerius), 
also son of No. 1, consul, 266,—4. Q., son of 
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No. 2, was the most ancient writer of Roman 
history in prose (Liv. i. 44, ii. 40; Dionys. i. 
6, vii. 71). He served in the Gallic war, 225, 
and also in the second Punic war (Pol. iii. 9; 
Liv, xxii. 7; Eutrop. iii. 5; Plin. x. 71). After 
the battle of Cannae he was sent to consult the 
oracle of Delphi (Liv. xxii. 57; Plut. ab. Maa. 
18). His history was written in Greek, which 
was then the only language of learning and 
literature, and was the channel of communica- 
tion with writers outside the Italian penin- 
sula. The History of Fabius began with 
the arrival of Aeneas in Italy, and came 
down to his own time. Polybius (i. 14, 58) 
speaks of his History as marked by some 
partiality, though not from design. That he 
was used as an authority by Livy and Diodorus 
there can be little doubt, though to what 
extent is a disputed question. For Polybius he 
was the chief authority in the account of the 
second Punic war. There seems to have been 
a Latin version or abridgment of his history 
Gell. v. 4), to which Cicero probably alludes 
tas Or. ii, 12, 51). The order in which Cicero 
alludes to this version implies that it was made 
after Cato’s Origines, whether by Fabius Pictor 
himself in his old age, or by some one else is 
uncertain. Some have attributed it to No. 6. 
—5. Q., praetor 189, and flamen Quirinalis 
(Liv. xxxvii. 47, xlv. 44).—6. Ser., is said by 
Cicero to have been well skilled in law, litera- 
ture, and antiquity. He lived about B.c. 150. 
He wrote a work De Jure Pontificio, in several 
books. (Cic. Brut. 21, 81; Gell. i. 12, x. 15; 
Macrob. iii. 2, 3.) 

Picumnus and Pilumnus, two Roman divi- 
nities, were regarded as two brothers, and as 
the beneficent gods of matrimony in the rustic 
religion of the ancient Romans were wor- 
shipped in the Indigitamenta. [See p. 448, a.] 
They were originally the Italian deities of the 
grain or meal store and of the fertilisation of 
the fields: Picumnus was identified with 
Sterquilinius, the god who presided over the 
manuring of fields, and Pilumnus presided 
over the pounding of grain with the pestle, 
or pilum (Serv. ad Aen. ix. 4; Isid. Ov. iv, 11). 
Hence the two deities were supposed to supply 
strength and growth to children. A couch was 
prepared for them in the house in which there 
was a newly-born child. Pilumnus was _be- 
lieved to ward off all sufferings from the infant 
with his pilwm, and Picumnus conferred upon 
the infant prosperity (Varro, ap. August. O. D. 
vi. 9; Non. p. 528). The account cited from 
Varro states that at the time of childbirth 
these twin deities, associated with a third called 
Deverra, were supposed to prevent the incur- 
sion of Silvanus, who represented wild forest 
life. Three men in the character of these gods 
went round the house where the child was 
born; the first two smote the threshold with a 
hatchet and a pestle; the third swept it with a 
broom. . 
/Picus, a Latin prophetic divinity, is de- 
scribed as a son of Saturnus or Sterculus, as 
the husband of Canens, and the father of 
Faunus. In some traditions he was called the 
first king of Italy. He was a famous sooth- 
sayer and augur, and as he made use in his 
prophetic art of a picws (a woodpecker), he 
himself was also called Picus. He was repre- 
sented in a rude and primitive manner as a 
wooden pillar with a woodpecker on the top of 
it, but afterwards as a young man with a wood- 
pecker on his head. Pomona, it is said, was 
beloved by Mars, and when Circe’s love for him 


, 


- Piéria (Muepia : Mlepes). 
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was not requited, she changed him into a wood- 
pecker, who, however, retained the prophetic 
powers which he had formerly possessed as a 
man. (Ov. Met. xiv. 814, Fast. iii. 87; Verg. 
Aen. vii. 190; Plut. Q. . 21.) In the stories 
of Picus there seems to be a combination of 
various popular beliefs. The woodpecker was 
a bird of prophetic power sacred to Mars, in his 
character of the agricultural god: hence Picus 
is at one time the agricultural deity son of 
Saturnus or Sterculus; at another the wood- 
pecker itself; while in other traditions he par- 
takes of the warlike character of Mars and is 
represented as a warrior king of Italy. 

1, A narrow slip of 
country on the SE. coast of Macedonia, extend- 
ing from the mouth of the Peneus in Thessaly 
to the Haliacmon, and bounded on the W. by 
Mount Olympus and its offshoots. A portion 
of these mountains was called by the ancient 
writers Pierus, or the Pierian mountain. 
The inhabitants of this country, the Pieres, 
were a Thracian people, and are celebrated in 
the early history of Greek poetry and music, 
since their country was one of the earliest 
seats of the worship of the Muses, and 
Orpheus is said to have been buried there. 
(Il. xiv. 226; Hes. Th. 53; Ap. Bh. i. 23.) 
After the establishment of the Macedonian 
kingdom in Emathia in the seventh century 
B.C. Pieria was conquered by the Macedonians, 
and the inhabitants were driven out of the 
country.—2, A district in Macedonia E. of the 
Strymon near Mount Pangaeus, where the 
Pierians settled who had been driven out of 
their original abodes by the Macedonians, as 
already related. They possessed in this dis- 
trict the fortified towns of Phagres and Perga- 
mum. (Hdt. vii. 112; Thuc. ii. 99; Strab. p. 
831.)—3, A district on the N. coast of Syria, so 
called from the mountain Pieria, a branch of 
the Amanus, a name given to it by the Mace- 
donians after their conquest of the East. In 
this district was the city of Seleucia, which is 


distinguished from other cities of the same_ 


nameas Seleucia in Pieria. (Strab. pp. 749, 751.) 

Piérides (IMuepides). 1. A surname of the 
Muses, which they derived from Pieria, near 
Mt. Olympus, where they were first worshipped 
among the Thracians. Some derived the name 
from an ancient king Pierus, who is said to have 
emigrated from Thrace into Boeotia, and to 
have established their worship at Thespiae. 
Pieris also occurs in the singular. [See p. 
578, b.|—2. The nine daughters of Pierus, king 
of Emathia (Macedonia), whom he begot by 
Euippe or Antiope, and to whom he gave the 
names of the nine Muses. [Musan.] They 
afterwards entered into a contest with the 
Muses, and, being conquered, they were changed 
into birds called Colymbas, Iyngx, Cenchris, 
Cissa, Chloris, Acalanthis, Nessa, Pipo, and 
Dracontis. (Ov. Met. vy. 300-678; Paus. ix. 
29,2; Ant Lib. 9.) 

Piérus (IMfepos). 1. Mythological. [Pmrzs.] 
—2. A mountain. [Pmrta, No. 1.] 

Pietas, a personification of faithful attach- 
ment, love, and veneration among the Romans. 
At first she had only a small sanctuary at 
Rome, but in B.c. 191 a larger one was built. 
She is represented on Roman coins as a matron 
throwing incense upon an altar, and her attri- 
butes are a stork and children. She is some- 
times represented as a female figure offering 
her breast to an aged parent, there being a 
tradition that the temple was dedicated in 
memory of a daughter who thus supported her 
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mother in prison. (Plin. vii. 121; Val. Max. 
v. 417.) 

Piétas Julia, [Powa.] 


Pigres (Mfypys), of Halicarnassus, either the 
brother or the son of the celebrated Artemisia, 
queen of Caria. He is said by some writers to 
have been the aythor of the Margites and the 
Batrachomyomachia (Suid. s.v.; Plut. de Herod. 
Malign. 48, p. 873; cf. p. 425, b.) 

Pilla, the wife of T. Pomponius Atticus, to 
whom she was married on February 12, n.c. 56. 
In the summer of the following year she bore 
her husband a daughter, who subsequently 
married Vipsanius Agrippa. (Cic. ad Att. iv. 16, 
vy. 19, vi. 1, ad Q. £7. ii. 8.) 

Pilorus (M/Awpos), a town of Macedonia in 
Chalcidice, at the head of the Singitic gulf 
(Hat. vii. 122). 

Pilumnus. [Picumnus.] 

Pimpléa (MiumAcia), a town in the Mace- 
donian province of Pieria, sacred to the Muses, 
who were hence called Pimpléides (Strab. pp. 
410, 471; Lycophr. 273). Horace (Od. i. 26, 9) 
uses Pimpléa for Pimpléis. 

Pinara (ra Ulvapa: Wiwapeds: Minara), an 
inland city of Lycia, some distance W. of the 
river Xanthus, at the foot of Mt. Cragus. Here 
Pandarus was worshipped as a hero (Strab. p. 
665; Plin. vy. 101). There are fine remains of 
the city and sculptured rock-tombs. 

Pinaria Gens, one of the most ancient pa- 
trician gentes at Rome, traced its origin to a 
time long previous to the foundation of the 
city. The legend related that when Hercules 
came into Italy he was hospitably received, on 
the spot where Rome was afterwards built, by 
the Potitii and the Pinarii, two of the most 
distinguished families in the country. The 
hero, in return, taught them the way in which 
he was to be worshipped; but as the Pinarii 
were not at hand when the sacrificial banquet 
was ready, and did not come till the entrails of 
the victim were eaten, Hercules, angrily ex- 
claiming “Yywels dé meivdoere, determined that 
the Pinarii should in all future time be excluded 
from partaking of the entrails of the victims, 
and that in all matters relating to his worship 
they should be inferior to the Potitii. (Liv. i. 73 
Dionys. i. 40; Diod. iv. 21; Macrob. iii. 6, 12; 
Serv. ad Aen. viii. 269.) These two families 
continued to be the hereditary priests of Her- 
cules till the censorship of App. Claudius (8.c. 
812), who, as the story says, induced the Potitii 
to communicate the knowledge of the sacred 
rites to public slaves, in whose charge they 
remained thenceforth, whereat the god was so 
angry that the whole Potitia gens, containing 
twelve families and thirty grown-up men, 
perished within a year, or according to other 
accounts within thirty days, and Appius him- 
self became blind (Liv. ix. 29). The Pinarii 
did not share in the guilt of communicating the 
sacred knowledge, and therefore did not receive 
the same punishment as the Potitii, but con- 
tinued in existence to the latest times. The 
story may have arisen partly from a fancied 
etymology of the name of the Pinarii, partly 
from an attempt to account for the disappear- 
ance of a family who traditionally had held the 
priesthood. The worship of Hercules by the 
Potitii and Pinarii is described as a sacrum 
gentilitium belonging to these gentes; but it 
was a sacrum publicum entrusted by the state 
to these families. If it had been a sacrum 
privatum it would, as has justly been re- 
marked, have ceased altogether when the family 
who administered it died out, instead of being 
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entrusted to the public slaves. The Pinarii 
were divided into the families of Mamercinus, 
Natta, Posca, Rusca, and Scarpus, but none 
of them obtained sufficient importance to re- 
quire a separate notice. = ve 
-Pinarius, L., the great-nephew of the dicta- 
tor C. Julius Caesar, being the grandson of 
Julia, Caesar’s eldest sister. In the will of the 
dictator, Pinarius was named one of his heirs 
along with his two other great-nephews, C. 
Octavius and L. Pinarius, Octavius obtaining 
three-fourths of the property, and the remain- 
ing fourth being divided between Pinarius and 
Pedius. (Suet. Jul. 83; App. B.C. iii. 22.) 
Pinarus ([ivapos), a river of Cilicia, rising in 
M. Amanus, and falling into the gulf of Issus 
near Issus, between the mouth of the Pyramus 
and the Syrian frontier (Strab. p. 676). 
Pindarus (Iivdapos), the greatest lyric poet 
of Greece, was born either at Thebes or at 
Cynoscephalae, a village in the territory of 
Thebes, about B.c, 522. His family was one of 
the noblest in Thebes, and seems also to have 
been celebrated for its skill in music. The 
father or uncle of Pindar was a flute-player, 
and Pindar at an early age.received instruction 
in the art from the flute-player Scopelinus. 
But the youth soon gave indications of a genius 
for poetry, which induced his father to send 
him to Athens to receive more perfect instruc- 
tion in the art. Later writers tell us that his 
future glory as a poet was miraculously fore- 
shadowed by a swarm of bees which rested 
upon his lips while he was asleep, and that this 
miracle first led him to compose poetry. (Paus. 
ix. 28,2; Ael. V.A. xii. 45.) At Athens Pindar 
became the pupil of Lasus of Hermione, the 
founder of the Athenian school of dithyrambic 
poetry. He returned to Thebes before he com- 
pleted his twentieth year, and is said to have 
received instruction there from Myrtis and 
Corinna of Tanagra, two poetesses, who then 
enjoyed great celebrity in Boeotia. It is said 
that Corinna objected to his earlier poems that 
they had too little mythology; but in the next 
poem he went to the opposite extreme of too 
profuse reference to myths, and she advised 
him ‘to sow with the hand and not with the 
sack’ (Plut. de Glor. Athen. 14). With both 
these poetesses Pindar contended for the prize 
in the musical contests at Thebes, and he is 
said to have been defeated five times by 
Corinna. Pindar began his career as a poet at 
an early age, and was soon employed by different 
states and princes in all parts of the Hellenic 
world to compose for them choral scngs for 
special occasions. He received money and 
presents for his works, but without sacrificing 
his independent position as a great poet. The 
earliest of his extant poems appears to be the 
tenth Pythian ode, which he wrote at the age 
of twenty in praise of Hippocleas, winner of a 
Pythian race B.c. 502. It was composed at the 
instance of Thorax, a prince of Larissa, be- 
longing to the family of the Aleuadae. He 
composed poems for Hiero, tyrant of Syracuse, 
Alexander, son of Amyntas, king of Macedonia, 
Theron, tyrant of Agrigentum, Arcesilaus, king 
of Cyrene, as well as for many free states and 
private persons. He was courted especially by 
Alexander, king of Macedonia, and Hiero, 
tyrant of Syracuse; and the praises which he 
bestowed upon the former are said to have 
been the chief reason which led his descendant, 
Alexander, the son of Philip, to spare the house 
of the poet when he destroyed the rest of 
Thebes, Pindar wrote the seventh Pythian ode 
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in B.c. 490, the year of the battle of Marathon, 
in honour of the Athenian Megacles, winner of 
a chariot race. Between that year and the 
batitle.of Salamis only three of his extant odes 
were written—the tenth and eleventh Olympian 
and the fifth Nemean. This was in honour of 
the Aeginetan Pytheas, winner in the boys’ 
contest at the Nemean games. It is the earliest 
of those odes (one fourth of the whole number) 
which honour Aeginetan victors and sing the 
praises of the heroic Aeacidae of Aegina. Sicily 
claimed even a larger share of his work; for 
fourteen of his odes were written in honour of 
Sicilian victors. These date after the battle of 
Salamis, when Pindar was nearly forty years of 
age. It was probably about that time that he 
visited Hiero, at whose court he spent four 
years (476-472), Agrigentum, Camarina, and 
Himera. It is even possible that he went to 
Cyrene, which is celebrated in more than one 
of his odes: notably in one of his finest, the 
fourth Pythian, written to celebrate the victory 
of Arcesilas, king of Cyrene, in the chariot 
race—which deserves mention, not only for its 
beautiful poetry, but also as a good instance of 
Pindar’s manner of introducing a mythological 
story. It will be seen that though Pindar’s 
home was Thebes, he frequently left it to visit 
princes and great men who courted his friend- 
ship and employed his services. With Athens 
he probably was well acquainted : the Athenians 
were grateful for his praises of their city 
(Dithyr. 4 = Fragm. 46), and made him their 
mpdéevos, besides setting up his statue and 
making him great presents of money (Paus. i. 
8,4; Isocr. mép) ’Av7id. § 166). He is said to 
have died in the theatre of Argos at the age of 
80. The latest work of his which can be dated 
is the fourth Olympian, which seems to have 
been written B.c. 452. A peculiar honour was 
paid to him at Delphi, where he was formally 
summoned to the sacred feast, and his descen- 
dants were admitted to it as his representatives. 
(Dict. of Ant. art. Theoxenia.]| At Delphi, 
too, an iron chair was preserved on which, as it 
was said, he used to sit (Paus. x. 24,4). The 
only poems of Pindar which have come down 
to us entire are his Hpinicia, or triwmphal 
odes. But these were but a small portion of 
his works. Besides his triumphal odes he 
wrote hymns to the gods, paeans, dithyrambs, 
odes for processions (rpooddia), songs of maidens 
(ap0évera), mimic dancing songs (imopxjuara), 
drinking songs (oxdAa), dirges (@pjvor), and 
encomia (éyxdépia), or panegyrics on princes. 
Of these we have numerous fragments. Most 
of them are mentioned in the well-known lines 
of Horace (Od. iv. 2): 


Seu per audaces nova dithyrambos 
Verba devolvit, numerisque fertur 
Lege solutis : 
Seu deos (hymns and paeans) regesve (encomia) 
canit, deorum 
Sanguinem:... 
Sive quos Elea domum reducit 
Palma caelestes (the Epinicia):... 
Flebili sponsae juvenemve raptum 
Plorat (the dirges). 


In all of these Pindar excelled, as we see from 
the numerous quotations made from them by 
the ancient writers, though they are generally 
of too fragmentary a kind to allow us to form 
a judgment respecting them. Our estimate of 
Pindar as a poet must be formed almost exelu- 
sively from his Hpinicia, which were composed 
in commemoration of some victory in the public 
games, The Hpinicia are divided into four 
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books, celebrating respectively the victories 
gained in the Olympian, Pythian, Nemean, and 
Isthmian games. In order to-understand them 
properly we must bear in mind the nature of 
the occasion for which they were composed 
and the object which the poet had in view. A 
victory gained in one of the four great national 
festivals conferred honour, not onry upon the 
conqueror and his family, but also upon the 
city to which he belonged. It was accordingly 
celebrated with great pomp and ceremony. 
Such a celebration began with a procession to 
‘a temple, where a sacrifice was offered, and it 
ended with a banquet and the joyous revelry 
called by the Greeks comus (k@mos). For this 
celebration a poem was expressly composed, 
which was sung by a chorus. The poems were 
sung either during the procession to the temple 
or at the comus at the close of the banquet. 
Those of Pindar’s Epinician odes which consist 
of strophes without epodes were sung during 
the procession, but the majority of them appear 
to have been sung at the comus. In these odes 
Pindar rarely describes the victory itself, as the 
scene was familiar to all the spectators, but he 
dwells upon the glory of the victor, and cele- 
brates chiefly either his wealth (@ABos) or his 
skill (apern)—his wealth, if he had gained the 
victory in the chariot race, since it was only the 
wealthy that could contend for the prize in this 
contest; his skill, if he had been exposed to 
peril in the contest—Hditions of Pindar by 
Dissen, 1848 ; Donaldson, 1868; C. T. Mommsen, 
1864; Bergk, 1878 ; Bury, 1892; Fennell, 18938 ; 
Gildersleeve; Transl. by Myers, 1874. 

Pindasus (Mivdacos), a S. branch of Mount 
Temnus in Myria, extending to the Elaitic 
gulf, and containing the sources of the river 
Cetius (Plin. v. 126). 

Pindenissus (Mvdévicco0s), a town of eastern 
Cilicia on a spur of Mount Amanus, which was 
taken by Cicero after a siege of two months 
(Cic.'ad Att. v. 20, ad Fam. ii. 10, xv. 4). 

/ Pindus (Mivdos). 1. A lofty range of moun- 
tains in northern Greece, a portion-of the 
great backbone which runs through the centre 
of Greece from N. to 8. (Hdt. i. 56, vii. 129; 
Strab. pp. 327, 428, 430). The name of Pindus 
was confined to that part of the chain which 
separates Thessaly and Epirus, and its most 
northerly and also highest part was called 
Lacmon.—2. One of the four towns in Doris, 
near the sources of a small river of the same 
name which flowed through Locris into the 
Cephissus (Strab. p. 427; Plin. iv. 28). 

Pinna (Pinnensis: Oivita di Penna), the 
chief town of the Vestini at the foot of the 
Apennines, surrounded by beautiful meadows. 
It stood by the Romans in the Social war. It 
was a municipium, but was made a colony by 
Augustus. (Plin. ili. 107; Sil. It. viti. 517.) 

Pinnes, Pinneus, or Pineus, was the son of 
Agron, king of Illyria, by his first wife, Triteuta. 
At the death of Agron (B.c. 281), Pinnes, who 
was then achild, was left in the guardianship of 
his stepmother Teuta, whom Agron had 
married after divorcing Triteuta. When Teuta 
was defeated by the Romans, the care of 
Pinnes devolved upon Demetrius of Pharos; 
but when Demetrius in his turn made war 
against the Romans and was defeated, Pinnes 
was placed upon the throne by the Romans, 
but was compelled to pay tribute. (Liv. xxii. 
88; Dio Cass. xxxiv. 46, 151; App. Illyr. 7, 8.) 

Pintuaria (Miwrovapia: Teneriffe), one of 
the Insulae Fortunatae (Canary Is.) off the W. 
coast of Africa, also called Convallis, and, 
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from the perpetual snow on its peak, Nivaria. 
(FortunaTak Insvuxae.] 

Piraeeus or Piraeus (Iespaevs : Porto Leone 
or Porto Dracone), the most important of the 
harbours of Athens, was situated in the penin- 
sula about five miles SW. of Athens. This 
peninsula, which is sometimes called by the 
general name of Piraeeus, contained three 
harbours, Piraeeus proper on the W. side, by 
far the largest of the three, Zea on the HK. side 
separated from Piraeeus by a narrow isthmus, 
and Munychia (Pharnar%) still further to the 
H. The northern portion of the Piraeeus 
proper (or the great harbour) seems to have 
been used by the merchant vessels, and the 
Cantharus, where the ships of war were 
stationed, was on the S. side of the harbour 
near the entrance: the docks, called Aphro- 
disium, were in the middle of the EH. side, and 
derived their name from the temple of Aphro- 
dite built on that part of the shore by Conon 
after the battle of Cnidus (Paus. i. 1, 8; cf. 
Schol. ad Aristoph. Pac.145), It was through 
the suggestion of Themistocles that the 
Athenians were induced to make use of the 
harbour of Piraeeus. Before the Persian wars 
their principal harbour was Phalerum, which 
was not situated in the Piraean peninsula at 
all, but lay to the EK. of Munychia. [PHaLERuM. ] 
At the entrance of the harbour of Piraeeus 
there were two promontories, the one on the 
right hand called Alcimus (“AAkijos), on which 
was the tomb of Themistocles (Paus. i. 1, 2; 
Plut. Them. 82), and the other on the left 
called Hétionéa ?Heridvera), on which the Four 
Hundred erected a fortress (Thuc. viii. 90), 
The entrance of the harbour, which was narrow 
by nature, was rendered still narrower by two 
mole-heads, to which a chain was attached to 
prevent the ingress of hostile ships. The town 
or demus of Piraeeus was surrounded with 
strong fortifications by Themistocles, and was 
connected with Athens by means of the cele. 
brated Long Walls under the administration of 
Pericles. [See p. 140, b.] The town possessed 
a considerable population, especially of Metoeci 
who were attracted in large numbers by the 
facilities for trade. The most important of its 
public buildings were: the Agora Hippodamia, 
the market built by Hippodamus of Miletus, 
which stoed in the centre of the town; the 
temples of Zeus Soter and Athene Soteira 
(Paus. i. 1,8; Strab. p. 395; Plin. xxxiv. 74), 
and a temple of the Syrian Aphrodite. The 
Scholiast to Aristophanes cited above speaks of 
five halls (coat), the largest of which is men- 
tioned by Thucydides (viii. 90). The Phreattys, 
where those who had gone into exile for man- 
slaughter, were tried for a new offence of the 
same kind [Dict. of Ant. art. Phonos], lay on 
the E. side of the peninsula to the S. of Zea, 
{For a map of the harbour see p. 142.] 

Piréné (IMe:phyn), a celebrated fountain at 
Corinth, which, according to tradition, took its 
origin from Pirene, a daughter of Oebalus, who 
here melted away into tears through grief for 
the loss of her son, Cenchrias. At this fountain 
Bellerophon is said to have caught the horse 
Pegasus. It gushed forth from the rock in the 
Acrccorinthus, was conveyed down the hill by 
subterraneous conduits, and fell into a marble 
basin, from which the greater part of the town 
was supplied with water. The fountain waa 
celebrated for the purity and salubrity of its 
water, and was so highly valued that the poets 
frequently employed its name as equivalent to 
that of Corinth itself. (Strab. p. 879; Paaasus.) 
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Pirésiae (Me:pecial), a town of Thessaly, S. of 
the Peneus, on the river Pannisus and on the 
road from Tricca to Pharsalus. 

Pirithéus (Me:p{00os), son of Ixion or Zeus 
by Dia, was king of the Lapithae in Thessaly, 
and married to Hippodamia, by whom he be- 
came the father of Polypeetes (IZ. ii. 741, xiv. 
317). When Pirithoiis was celebrating his mar- 
riage with Hippodamia, the intoxicated Centaur 
Eurytion or Hurytus carried her off, and this 
act occasioned the celebrated fight between 
the Centaurs and Lapithae, in which the Cen- 


taurs were defeated. (J. i. 268; Od. xi. 680, xxi. 


295; Ov. Met. xii. 210.) Pirithoiis once in- 
vaded Attica, but when Theseus came forth to 
oppose him, he conceived a warm admiration 
for the Athenian king, and from this time a 
most intimate friendship sprang up between 
the two heroes. Theseus was present at the 
wedding of Pirithoiis, and assisted him in his 
battle against the Centaurs. Hippodamia 
afterwards died, and each of the two friends 
resolved to wed a daughter of Zeus. With the 
assistance of Pirithotis, Theseus carried off 
Helen from Sparta, and placed her at Aethra 
under the care of Phaedra. Pirithoiis was still 
more ambitious, and resolved to carry off 
Persephone, the wife of the king of the lower 
world. Theseus would not desert his friend in 
the enterprise, and the two friends descended 
to the lower world. Here they were seized by 
Pluto and fastened to,a rock, where they both 
remained till Heracles delivered Theseus, who 
had made the daring attempt only to please 
his friend, but Pirithoiis remained for ever a 
prisoner (amatorem trecentae Pirithowm co- 
hibent catenae, Hor. Od. iii. 4, 80). Pirithoiis 
was worshipped at Athens, along with Theseus, 
as@hero. (THxsnus.] 

Pirus (Iefpos), or Pierus (Mfepos: Kame- 
nitza), the chief river of Achaia, which falls 
into the gulf of Patrae, near Olenus (Strab. pp. 
342, 886). 

Pirustae ([Mepovora), a people in Illyria, 
exempted from taxes by the Romans, because 
they deserted Gentius and passed over to the 
Romans (Strab. p. 814; Liv. xlv. 26). 


“Pisa (Itca: Mucdrys), the capital of Pisatis 


(lluoa7is), the middle portion of the province 
of Elis in Peloponnesus. [Euis.] In the most 
ancient times Pisatis formed a union of eight 
states, of which, in addition to Pisa, we find 
mention of Salmone, Heraclea, Harpinna, Cy- 
cesium and Dyspontium. (Strab. p. 356.) Pisa 
itself was situated N. of the Alpheus, at a very 
short distance E. of Olympia (Hdt. ii. 7; cf. 
Pind. Ol. ii. 8), and, in consequence of its 
proximity to the latter place, was frequently 
identified by the poets with it. The history of 
the Pisatae consists of their struggle with the 
Eleans, with whom they contended for the 
presidency of the Olympic games. [Etis.] 
The Pisatae obtained this honour in the 8th 
Olympiad (B.c. 748) with the assistance of 
Phidon, tyrant of Argos, and also a sécond time 
in the 84th Olympiad (644) by means of their 
own king Pantaleon. In the 52nd Olympiad 
(572) the struggle between the two peoples was 
brought to a close by the conquest and destruc- 
tion of Pisa by the Eleans. So complete was 
the destruction of the city, that not a trace of it 
was left in later times, and some persons, as we 
learn from Strabo, even questioned whether it 
had ever existed, supposing that by the name 
of Pisa the kingdom of the Pisatae was alone 
intended (Strab. l.c.; cf. Paus. vi. 22, 2). Even 
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did not relinquish their claims, and in the 
104th Olympiad (864), they had the presidency 
ofthe Olympic.games along with the Arca- 
dians, when the latter people were making war 
with the Eleans. 

\ Pisae, more rarely Pisa (Pisanus: Pisa), one 
of the most ancient and important of the cities 
of Etruria, was situated at the confluence of 
the Arnus and Ausar (Serchio), about six miles 
from the sea; but the latter river altered its 
course in the twelfth century, and now flows into 
the sea by a separate channel. According to 
some traditions, due perhaps to similarity of 
name, Pisae was founded by the companions 
of Nestor, the inhabitants of Pisa in Elis, who 
were driven upon the coast of Italy on their 
return from Troy; whence the Roman poets 
give the Etruscan town the surname of Alphea. 
(Strab. p. 222; Verg. Aen. x. 179; Claud. Bell. 
Gild. 483.) Pliny (iii. 50) speaks of it as 
founded by Pelops; Dionysius calls it a Pelas- 
gian city (i. 20). Itwould seem that Pisa passed 
into the hands of the Ligyae, and from them 
into those of the Etruscans. It then became 
one of the twelve cities of Ktruria, and was 
down to the time of Augustus the most north- 
ern city in the country. Pisa was an ally of 
Rome in B.¢. 225 (Pol. ii. 27), and is mentioned 
in the Ligurian wars as the head-quarters of 
the Roman legions (Liv. xxxiii. 48, xxxy. 22), 
In B.c. 180 it was.made‘a Latin colony, and 
appears to have been colonised again in the 
time of Augustus, since we find it called in 
inscriptions Colonia Julia Pisana (Liv. xl. 43). 
Its harbour, called Portus Pisanus, between 
the mouth of the Arnus and the modern Leg- 
horn, was much used by the Romans; and in 
the time of Strabo the town of Pisa was still a 
place of considerable importance on account of 
the marble quarries in its neighbourhood and 
the quantity of timber which it yielded for ship- 
building (Strab. p. 228). About three miles N. 
of the town were mineral springs, called Aquae 
Pisanae (Plin. ii. 227), which have been identi- 
fied with the modern Bagni di S. Giuliano, 
between Pisa and Lucca. 

Pisander (Ilelcavdpos). 1. Son of Polyctor, 
and one of the suitors of Penelope (Od. xviii. 
298, xxii. 268; Ov. Her. i. 91).—2, An Athenian, 
of the demus of Acharnae, lived in the time of 
the Peloponnesian war, and was attacked by 
the comic poets for his rapacity and cowardice 
(Aristoph. Pax, 839, Av. 1556, Athen. p. 415; 
Ael. V.H. i. 27). In 412 he comes before us as 
the chief ostensible agent in effecting the revo- 
lution of the Four Hundred. In all the 
measures of the new government, of which he 
was a member, he took an active part; and 
when Theramenes and others withdrew from it, 
he sided with the more violent aristocrats, and 
was one of those who, on the counter-revolu- 
tion, took refuge with Agis at Decelea. (Thuc. 
vi. 27, 60, viii. 49, 68, 89; Diod. xiii. 34.) His 
property was confiscated, and it does not ap- 
pear that he ever returned to Athens.—3, A 
Spartan, brother-in-law of Agesilaus I1., who 
made him admiral of the fleet in 895. In the 
following year he was defeated and slain in the 
sea-fight off Cnidus, against Conon and Phar- 
nabazus. (Xen. Hell. iii. 4, 29, iv. 8, 10.)-—4, A 
poet of Camirus in Rhodes, flourished about 
B.C. 648-645 (Strab. pp. 655, 688). He was the 
author of a poem in two books on the exploits 
of Heracles, called Heracléa (‘HpdkAeta) (Paus. 
ii. $7, viii. 22; Athen. p. 469; Schol. ad Ar. 
Nub. 1034). The Alexandrian grammarians 


after the destruction of the city, the Pisatae | thought so highly of the poem that they re- 
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ceived Pisander, as well as Antimachus and 
Panyasis, into the epic canon together with 
Homer and Hesiod. Only a few lines of it 
have been preserved. In the Greek Anthology 
we find an epigram attributed to Pisander of 
Rhodes, perhaps the poet of Camirus.—d. A 
poet of Laranda, in Lycia or Lycaonia, was 
the son of Nestor, and flourished in the reign 
of Alexander Severus (4.D. 222-235). He wrote 
a poem, called ‘Hpwikad Oeoyapula, which prob- 
ably treated of the marriages of gods and 
goddesses with mortals, and of the heroic pro- 
geny thus produced. (Zosim. v.29; Macrob. vy. 2.) 

Pisatis. ([Pisa.] 

Pisaurum (Pisaurensis: Pesaro), an ancient 
town of Umbria, near the mouth of the river 
Pisaurus (foglia), on the road to Ariminum 
(Plin. iii. 118). It was colonised by the Ro- 
_mans in B.c. 186, and probably a second time 
by Augustus, since it is called in inscriptions 
Colonia Julia Felix (Liv. xxxix. 44), 

Pisaurus. [Pisaurum.] 

Pisidia (7 Miotdien: Tioldns, pl. Miotdau, 
also MecofSa:, Mucetdar and Micrdixol, Pisida pl. 
Pisidae, or Peisidae), an inland district of 
Asia Minor, bounded by Lycia and Pamphylia 
on the S.; Cilicia on the SK.; Lycaonia and 
Isauria (the latter often reckoned a part of 
Pisidia) on the E. and NE.; Phrygia Parorios 
on the N., where the boundary varied at dif- 
ferent times, and was never very definite; and 
Caria on the W. It was a mountainous region, 
formed by that part of the main chain of Mt. 
Taurus which sweeps round in a semicircle 
parallel to the shore of the Pamphylian gulf; 
the strip of shore itself, at the foot of the moun- 
tains, constituting the district of Pampnyzia. 
The inhabitants of the mountains were a war- 
like aboriginal people, related apparently to the 
Tsaurians and Cilicians. They maintained 
their independence, under petty chieftains, 
against all the successive rulers of Asia Minor. 
(Xen. An. i. 1, 11, ii. 1, 4; Strab. pp. 130, 569- 
671, 670; Liv. xxxv. 18.) The Romans never 
subdued the Pisidians in their mountain for- 
tresses, though they took some of the towns on 
the outskirts of their country; for example, 
Antiochia, which was made a colony with the 
Jus Italicum. In fact the N. part, in which 
Antiochia stood, had originally belonged to 
Phrygia, and was more accessible and more 
civilised than the mountains which formed the 
proper country of the Pisidians. Nominally, 
the country was considered a part of Pam- 
phylia, till the new subdivision of the empire 
under Constantine, when Pisidia was made a 
separate province. On the S. slope of the 
Taurus, several rivers flowed through Pisidia 
and Pamphylia, into the Pamphylian gulf, the 
chief of which were the Cestrus and the Catar- 
rhactes; and on the N. the mountain streams 
form some large salt lakes: namely, Ascania 
(Adjituz) S. of Antiochia, Caralis (Kerelu) SE. 
of Ascania, and Trogitis (Sighla) further to the 
SE.,in Isauria. Special names were given to 
certain districts, which are sometimes spoken 
of as parts of Pisidia, sometimes as distinct 
countries: namely, Cabalia, in the SW. along 
the N. of Lycia; Milyas, the district NE. of 
Lycia and NW. of Pamphylia, and Isauria, in 
the E. of Pisidia, on the borders of Lycaonia. 

Pisistratidae (Me:oiorpartda), the sons of 
Pisistratus. The name is used sometimes to 
indicate only Hippias and Hipparchus, and 
sometimes in a wider application, embracing 
the grandchildren and near relations of Pisi- 
stratus (as by Herod. viii. 52, referring to a 
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time when both Hippias and Hipparchus were 
dead). 

Pisistratus (Me:clorparos), the youngest son 
of Nestor and Anaxibia, was a friend of Tele- 
machus, and accompanied him on his journey 
from Pylos to Menelaus at Sparta (Od. iii. 400). 

Pisistratus (Me:otorparos), an Athenian, son 
of Hippocrates, was so named after Pisistratus, 
the youngest son of Nestor, since the family of 
Hippocrates was of Pylian origin, and traced 
their descent to Neleus, the father of Nestor. 
The mother of Pisistratus was cousin to the 
mother of Solon. Pisistratus grew up equally 
distinguished for personal beauty and for 
mentalendowments. The relationship between 
him and Solon naturally drew them together, 
and a close friendship sprang up between them. 
It is commonly said, on the authority of Plu- 
tarch (Sol. 8), that Pisistratus not only assisted 
Solon by his eloquence in persuading the 
Athenians to renew their struggle with the 
Megarians for the possession of Salamis, but 
afterwards fought with bravery in the expe- 
dition which Solon led against the island. It 
is, however, difficult to suppose that the dis- 
tinguished services of Pisistratus against the 
Megarians can have been in Solon’s expedition 
of 600 B.c., z.e. seventy-three years before the 
death of Pisistratus, especially as Herodotus 
seems to speak of him as commanding in the 
capture of Nisaea, which would imply that 
he was not then in his early youth. It is sug- 
gested, with probability, that the exploits of 
Pisistratus against the Megarians (recorded 
by Herodotus and Aristotle) were not in the 
campaign of 600, but in one several years 
later, possibly about 565, in which the Athe- 
nians a second time took Salamis and Nisaea, 
which had been recaptured by the Megarians 
(Plut. Sol. 12). In this war it is not unlikely 
that Pisistratus was orparnyés, though the 
sentence in Arist. ’A@. IIoA. 17 is ambiguous 
(cf. Hdt. i. 59; Arist. °A@. TloA. 14). When 
Solon, after the establishment of his con- 
stitution, retired for a time from Athens, the 
old rivalry between the parties of the Plain, 
the Highlands and the Coast broke out into 
open feud. The party of the Plain, comprising 
chiefly the landed proprietors, was headed by 
Lycurgus and Miltiades, son of Cypselus; that 
of the Coast, consisting of the wealthier classes 
not belonging to the nobles, by Megacles, the 
son of Alemaeon ; the party of the Highlands, 
which aimed at more of political freedom and 
equality than either of the two others, was the 
one at the head of which Pisistratus placed 
himself, because they seemed the most likely 
to be useful in the furtherance of his ambitious 
designs. His liberality, as well as his military 
and oratorical abilities, gained him the support 
of a large body of citizens. Solon, on his return, 
quickly saw through the designs of Pisistratus, 
who listened with respect to his advice, though 
he prosecuted his schemes none the less dili- 
gently. When Pisistratus found his plans 
sufficiently ripe for execution, he one day made 
his appearance in the agora with his mules and 
his own person exhibiting recent wounds, pre- 
tending that he had been nearly assassinated 
by his enemies as he was riding into the 
country. An assembly of the people was forth- 
with called, in which one of his partisans pro- 
posed that a body-guard of fifty citizens, armed 
with clubs, should be granted to him. (Hdt. i. 
59; Plut. Sol. 80; Arist. "A@. TloA. 14.) It was 
in vain that Solon opposed this; the guard was 
given him. Through the neglect or connivance 
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of the people Pisistratus took this opportunity 
of raising a much larger force, with which he 
seized the citadel, B.o. 560, thus becoming what 
the Greeks called Tyrant of Athens. Having 
secured to himself the substance of power, he 
made no further change in the Constitution, or 
in the laws, and governed ably and moderately. 
His first usurpation lasted but a short time 
(probably five years, as Aristotle reckons it). 
Before his power was firmly rooted, the fac- 
tions headed by Megacles and Lycurgus com- 
bined, and Pisistratus was compelled to evacuate 
Athens. (Hdt.i.60; Arist. l.c.) He remained 
in banishment B.c. 555-551 (if we take the 
‘twelfth year’ of Arist. "AQ. IIoA. to mean the 
twelfth year after his first establishment). 
Meantime the factions of Megacles and Lycur- 
gus revived their old feuds, and Megacles made 
overtures to Pisistratus, offering to reinstate 
him in the tyranny if he would connect himself 
with him by receiving his daughter in marriage. 
The proposal was accepted by Pisistratus, and 
the following stratagem was devised for ac- 
complishing his restoration, according to the 
-account of Herodotus, A damsel named Phya, 
of remarkable stature and beauty, was dressed 
up as Athene in a full suit of armour, and 
placed in a chariot, with Pisistratus by her 
side. The chariot was then driven towards the 
city, heralds being sent on before to announce 
that Athene in person was bringing back 
Pisistratus to her Acropolis. The report spread 
rapidly, and those in\the city, believing that 
the woman was really their tutelary goddess, 
worshipped her, and admitted Pisistratus. (Hdt. 
i. 59, 60; Plut. Sol. 29, 80; Arist. ?A@. Toa. 
14.) Pisistratus nominally performed his part 
of the contract with Megacles; but in conse- 
quence of the insulting manner in which he 
treated his wife, Megacles again made common 
cause with Lycurgus, and Pisistratus was a 
second time compelled to evacuate Athens, B.c. 
545, after six years of power (Hdt. i. 61; Arist. 
°AO. TIoA. 15). He retired to Thrace, where he 
dwelt near Pangaeus, and employed the next 
ten years in making preparations to regain his 

wer. At the end of that time he transferred 

is head-quarters to Eretria in Euboea, where 
he gathered forces of Eretrians and Thebans, and 
of troops supplied by Lygdamis of Naxos, who 
aided him in person. With these he invaded 
Attica, and defeated his opponents near the 
temple of Athene at Pallene, and then entered 
Athens without opposition. Lygdamis was re- 
warded by being restored as tyrant of Naxos, 
which island Pisistratus conquered. [Lyepa- 
mis.] Having now become tyrant of Athens for 
the third time, Pisistratus adopted measures to 
secure the undisturbed possession of his su- 
premacy. Aristotle mentions a story that he 
disarmed the democratic party by a stratagem: 
having engaged their attention by a public 
speech, he induced them to follow him to a spot 
more convenient for hearing, and in the mean- 
time their arms, which had been piled, were 
removed by the guards of Pisisteatar (AO. IIoA. 
15). He took a body of foreign mercenaries 
into his pay, and seized as hostages the children 
of severalof the principal citizens, placing them 
in the custody of Lygdamis, in Naxos. He 
maintained at the same time the form of Solon’s 
institutions, only taking care, as his sons did 
after him, that the highest offices should always 
be held by some member of the family. He 
not only exacted obedience to the laws from his 
subjects and friends, but himself set the 
example of submitting to them. On one occa- 
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sion he even appeared before the Areopagus ta 
answer a charge of murder, which, however, was 
not prosecuted. (Arist. Pol. v. 12 = p. 1815; 
Plut..Sol. 81.) There is abundant testimony 


to the just and moderate character of his rule. 


He encouraged commerce and agriculture with 
occasional aids both by remission of taxes and 
by presents of seed. For such expenses and 
for his public works funds were proyided by a 
tax on produce of 10 per cent. (according to 
Aristotle, ’A@. Tod. 16: Thucydides vi. 54, speaks 
ofa 5 per cent. tax; but there he seems to 
refer to the rule of Hippias and Hipparchus). 
He took pains himself to terminate disputes 
among the agriculturists, and he maintained 
the state in peace. (Hdt. i. 59; Thue. vi. 54; 
Arist. 7A@. TIoA. 16.) In spite, however, of the 
prosperity which Athens enjoyed, there was 
doubtless an underlying impatience of des- 
potism which broke out against the later and 
harsher rule of Hippias. Athens was indebted 
to Pisistratus for many stately and useful build- 
ings. Among these may be mentioned a temple 
to the Pythian Apollo, and a magnificent temple 
to the Olympian Zeus, which remained un- 
finished for several centuries, and was at 
length completed by the emperor Hadrian. 
[See p. 148, a.] Pisistratus also encouraged 
literature in various ways. It was apparently 
under his auspices that Thespis introduced at 
Athens his rude form of tragedy (8.c. 585), and 
that dramatic contests were made a regular 
part of the Attic Dionysia. [For the accounts 
of his work in connexion with the Homeric 
poems, see Homerus.] Pisistratus is also said 
to have been the first person in Greece who 
collected a library, to which he generously 
allowed the public access. By his first wife 
Pisistratus had two sons, Hippias and Hippar- 
chus. By his second wife, Timonassa, he had 
also two sons, lophon and Thessalus who are 
rarely mentioned. He had also an illegitimate 
son, Hegesistratus, whom he made tyrant of 
Sigeum, after taking that town from the My- 
tilenaeans. Pisistratus died at an advanced 
age in 527, and was succeeded in the tyranny 
by his eldest son Hippias: but Hippias and his 
brother Hipparchus appear to have adminis- 
tered the affairs of the state with so little out- 
ward distinction, that they are frequently 
spoken of as though they had been joint 
tyrants. They continued the government on 
the same principles as their father. Thucydides 
(vi. 54) speaks in terms of high commendation 
of the virtue and intelligence with which their 
rule was exercised till the death of Hipparchus. 
Hipparchus inherited his father’s literary 
tastes. Several distinguished poets lived at 
Athens under the patronage of Hipparchus, as, 
for example, Simonides of Ceos, Anacreon of 
Teos, Lasus of Hermione, and Onomacritus. 
After the murder of Hipparchus in 514, an 
account of which is given under Harmopius, a 
great change ensued in the character of the 
government. Under the influence of revengeful 
feelings and fears for his own safety Hippias 
now became a morose and suspicious tyrant. 
(Thue. vi. 57-60; Arist.’A@. Toa. 19.) He put 
to death great numbers of the citizens, and 
raised money by extraordinary imposts. His 
old enemies the Alcmaeonidae, to whom Me- 
gacles belonged, availed themselves of the 
growing discontent of the citizens, and, after 
one or two unsuccessful attempts, they at length 
succeeded, supported by a large force under 
Cleomenes, in expelling the Pisistratidae from 
Attica. Hippias and his connexions retired to 
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| ria, 210 (Liv. xxvii. 21), 
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Sigeum, 510 (Hdt. v. 65). The family of the 
tyrants was condemned to perpetual banish- 
ment, a sentence which was maintained even in 


_ after-times, when decrees of amnesty were 


passed. Hippias afterwards repaired to the 
court of Darius, and looked forward to a 
restoration to his country by the aid of the 
Persians. He accompanied the expedition sent 
under Datis and Artaphernes, and pointed out 
to the Persians the plain of Marathon as the 
most suitable place for their landing (Hat. vi. 


| 102, 107). He was now (490) of great age. Ac- 


cording to some accounts he fell in the battle 
of Marathon; according to others he died at 
Lemnos on his return. (Suid. s.v. ‘Immtas; 
Cic. ad Att. ix. 10; Just. 11. 9.) Hippias was 
the only one of the legitimate sons of Pisis- 
tratus who had children; but none of them 
attained distinction. _ 

Piso, Calpurnius, the name of a distin- 
guished plebeian family. The name of Piso, 
like many other Roman cognomens, is con- 
nected with agriculture, the noblest and most 
honourable pursuit of the ancient Romans: it 
comes from the verb pisere or pinsere, and re- 
fers to the pounding or grinding of corn (Plin. 
xviii. 10).—1. Was taken prisoner at the battle 
of Cannae, B.C. 216, and sent by Hannibal to 


| Rome to negotiate the exchange of prisoners 


(Liv, xxii. 61); was praetor urbanus 211, and 
afterwards commanded as propraetor in Etru- 
Piso in his praetor- 
ship proposed to the senate that the Ludi 
Apollinares, which had been exhibited for the 
first time in the preceding year (212), should be 
repeated and should be celebrated in future 
annually. The senate passed a decree to this 
effect. The establishment of these games by 
their ancestor was commemorated on coins by 
the Pisones in later times (Liv. xxvi. 23).—2, C., 
son of No. 1, was praetor 186, and received 
Further Spain as his province. He returned to 


- Rome in 184, and obtained a triumph for a vic- 


tory he had gained over the Lusitaniand Celti- 
beri. He was consul in 180, and died during 
his consulship, not without suspicion of poison. 
(Liv. xxxix. 6, 30, xl. 37.) 


Pisones with the agnomen Caesoninus. 


8, L., received the agnomen Caesoninus, be- 
cause he originally belonged to the Caesonia 
gens. He was praetor in 154, and obtained 
the province of Further Spain, but was defeated 
by the Lusitani. He was consul in 148, and 
was sent to conduct the war against Carthage, 
in which he showed little ability; he was 


succeeded in the command in the following. 


= by Scipio. (App. Hisp. 56, Pun. 110.)— 
. L., son of No. 3, consul 112 with M. Livius 
Drusus. In 107 he served as legatus to the 
consul, L. Cassius Longinus, who was sent 
into Gaul to oppose the Cimbri and their allies, 
and he fell together with the consul in the 
battle in which the Roman army was utterly 
defeated by the Tigurini in the territory of the 
Allobroges (Oros. v. 15). This Piso was the 
grandfather of Caesar’s father-in-law, a cireum- 
stance to which Caesar himself alludes in 
recording his own victory over the Tigurini at 
a later time (Caes. B.G. i. 7, 12).—5. L., son of 
No. 4, never rose to any of the offices of state, and 
is only known from the account given of him by 
Cicero in his violent invective against his son. 
He married the daughter of Calventius, a na- 


| tive of Cisalpine Gaul, who came from Placentia 


- and settled at Rome; and hence Cicero calls 


his son in contempt a semi-Placentian (Pis. 
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23, 53).—6. L., son of No. 5, appears in Cicero 
(who perhaps somewhat exaggerates his faults) 
as an unprincipled debauchee and a cruel and 
corrupt magistrate. He is first mentioned in 
59, when he was brought to trial by P. Clodius 
for plundering a province of which he had the 
administration after his praetorship, and he 
was only acquitted by throwing himself at the 
feet of the judges (Val. Max. viii. 1, 6). In the 
same year Caesar married his daughter Cal- 
purnia, and through his influence Piso ob- 
tained the consulship for 58, having for his 
colleague A. Gabinius, who was indebted for 
the honour to Pompey. Both consuls sup- 
ported Clodius in his measures against Cicero, 
which resulted in the banishment of the orator. 
The conduct of Piso in support of Clodius 
produced that extreme resentment in the mind 
of Cicero which he displayed against him on 
many subsequent occasions. At the expiration 
of his consulship Piso went to his province of 
Macedonia, where he remained during two 
years (57 and 56), plundering the province in 
the most shameless manner. In the latter of 
these years the senate resolved that a successor 
should be appointed; and in the debate in the 
senate which led to his recall, Cicero attacked 
him in the most unmeasured terms in an ora- 
tion which has come down to us (De Provinciis 
Consularibus). Piso on his return (55) com- 
plained in the senate of the attack of Cicero, 
and justified the administration of his pro- 
vince, whereupon Cicero reiterated his charges 
in a speech which is likewise extant (In Pzso- 
nem). Cicero, however, did not venture to 
bring to trial the father-in-law of Caesar. In 
50 Piso was censor with Ap. Claudius Pulcher. 
On the breaking out of the Civil war (49) Piso 
accompanied Pompey in his flight from the 
city; and although he did not go with him 
across the sea, he still kept aloof from Caesar. 
He subsequently returned to Rome, and re- 
mained neutral during the remainder of the 
Civil war. After Caesar’s death (44) Piso at 
first opposed Antony, but is afterwards men- 
tioned as one of his partisans. (Caes. B.C.i.3; 
Dio Cass. xli. 16; App. B.C. ii. 185, iii, 54.)— 
7. L., son of No. 6, was consul 15, and after- 
wards obtained the province of Pamphylia; 
from thence he was recalled by Augustus in 11, 
in order to make war upon the Thracians, who 
had attacked the province of Macedonia. He 
was appointed by Tiberius praefectus urbi, and 
was a companion of his revels. While retain- 
ing the favour of the emperor without conde- 
scending to servility, he at the same time 
earned the good-will of his fellow-citizens by 
the integrity and justice with which he 
governed the city. He died in a.D. 32, at the 
age of eighty, and was honoured, by a decree 
of the senate, with a public funeral. (Tac. 
Ann. vi. 16,17; Dio Cass. liv. 21, 84, Iviii. 19; 
Vell. Pat. ii, 98; Suet. 7b. 42; Plin. xiv. 146.) 
It was to this Piso and his two sons that 
Horace addressed his epistle on the Art of 
Poetry. 


Pisones with the agnomen Frugt. 

8. L., received from his integrity and con- 
scientiousness the surname of Frugi, which is 
perhaps nearly equivalent to our ‘man of 
worth.’ He was tribune of the plebs, 149, in 
which year he proposed the first law for the 
punishment of extortion in the provinces (Cic. 
Brut. 27, 106). He was consul in 188, and 
carried on war against the slaves in Sicily 
(Val. Max. ii. 7, 9). He was a staunch sup- 
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porter of the aristocratical party, and offered a 
strong opposition to the measures of C. Grac- 
chus. Piso was censor, but it is uncertain in 
what year (Plin. xiii. 37). He wrote Annals, 
which contained the history of Rome from the 
earliest period to the age in which Piso himself 
lived (Cie. J.c.; Gell. xi. H#4)—9. L., son of No. 
8, served with distinction under his father in 
Sicily in 188, and died in Spain about 111, 
whither he had gone as propraetor (Cic. Ver. 
iv. 25)—10. L., son of No. 9, was a colleague 
of Verres in the praetorship, 74, when he 
thwarted many of the unrighteous schemes of 
the latter (Cic. Verv. i. 46)—11. C., son of No. 
10, married Tullia, the daughter of Cicero, in 
68, but was betrothed to her as early as 67. 
He was quaestor in 58, when he used every 
exertion to obtain the recall of his father-in- 
law from banishment; but he died in 57 before 
Cicero’s return to Rome. He is frequently 
mentioned by Cicero in terms of gratitude on 
account of the zeal which he had manifested 
in his behalf during his banishment (Cic. ad 
Att. i. 8, ii. 24, ad Fam. xiv. 1), 


Pisones without an agnomen. 


12, C., consul 67, belonged to the high aristo- 
cratical party, and in his consulship opposed 
with the utmost vehemence the law of the 
tribune Gabinius for giving Pompey the com- 
mand of the war against the pirates. In 66 
and 65, Piso administered the province of Nar- 
bonese Gaul as proconsul, and while there 
suppressed an insurrection of the Allobroges. 
In 63 he was accused of plundering the pro- 
vince, and was defended by Cicero. The latter 
charge was brought against Piso at the insti- 
gation of Caesar, and Piso, in revenge, im- 
plored Cicero, but without success, to accuse 
Caesar as one of the conspirators of Catiline. 
(Plut. Pomp. 25, 27; Dio Cass. xxxvi. 20; 
Sall. Cat. 49.)—18. M., usually called M. Pu- 
pius Piso, because he was adopted by M. Pu- 
pius, when the latter was an old man. He 
retained, however, his family-name Piso, just 
as Scipio, after his adoption by Metellus, was 
called Metellus Scipio. [MmtTzxiuus, No. 15.] 
On the death of L, Cinna, in 84, Piso married 
his wife, Annia. In 83 he was appointed quaes- 
tor to the consul L. Scipio; but he quickly 
deserted this party, and went over to Sulla, 
who compelled him to divorce his wife on ac- 
count of her previous connexion with Cinna 
(Vell. Pat. ii. 41). After his praetorship, the 
year of which is uncertain, he received the 
province of Spain with the title of proconsul, 
and on his return to Rome in 69, enjoyed the 
honour of a triumph. He served in the Mithri- 
datic war as a legatus of Pompey. (Dio Cass. 
xxxvil. 44; Cic. ad Att. i..12-18.) He was 
elected consul for 61 through the influence of 
Pompey. In his consulship Piso gave great 
_ offence to Cicero, by not asking the orator first 
m the senate for his opinion, and by taking P. 
Clodius under his protection after his violation 
of the mysteries of the Bona Dea. Cicero 
revenged himself on Piso, by preventing him 
from obtaining the province of Syria, which 
had been promised him. Piso, in his younger 
days, had so high a reputation as an orator 
that Cicero was taken to him by his father, in 
order to receive instruction from him. He 
belonged to the Peripatetic school in philo- 
sophy, in which he received instructions from 
Staseas. (Cie. N.D. i. 7..—14. Cn., a young 
noble who had dissipated his fortune by his 
extravagance and profligacy, and therefore 
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joined Catiline in what is usually called his 
first conspiracy (66). [For details see p. 207, b.] 
The senate, anxious to get rid of Piso, sent him 
into Nearer Spain as quaestor, but with the 
rank and title of propraetor. Here he was 
murdered by his escort; and some supposed 
that this was done at the instigation of epee 
Dio Cass. xxxvi. 27; Sall. Cat. 18, ae , 
n., fought against Caesar in Africa (46), and 
after the death of the dictator joined Brutus 
and Cassius. He was subsequently pardoned, 
and returned to Rome; but he disdained to 
ask Augustus for any of the honours of the 
state, and was, without solicitation, raised to 
the consulship in 23. (Tac. Ann. ii, 43.)—16, 
Cn., son of No. 15, inherited all the pride and 
haughtiness of his father. He was consul B.c, 
7, and was sent by Augustus as legate into 
Spain, where he made himself hated by hig 
cruelty and avarice. Tiberius after his acces- 
sion was chiefly jealous of Germanicus, his 
brother’s son; and accordingly, when the east- 
ern provinces were assigned to Germanicus in 
A.D. 18, Tiberius conferred upon Piso the com- 
mand of Syria, in order that the latter might 
do every thing in his power to thwart and op- 
pose Germanicus. Plancina, the wife of Piso, 
was ulso urged on by Livia, the mother of the 
emperor, to vie with and’ annoy Agrippina, 
Germanicus and Agrippina were thus exposed 
to every species of insult and opposition from 
Piso and Plancina, and when Germanicus fell 
ill in the autumn of 19, he believed that he had 
been poisoned by them. Piso on his return to 


‘Rome (20) was accused of murdering Germani- 


cus; the matter was investigated by the senate ; 
but before the investigation came to an end, 
Piso was found one morning in his room with 
his throat cut, and his sword lying by his side, 
Tt was generally supposed that, despairing of 
the emperor’s protection, he had put an end to 
his own life; but others believed that Tiberius 
dreaded his revealing his secrets, and accord- 
ingly caused him to be put to death. The 
powerful influence of Livia secured the acquit- 
tal of Plancina. (Tac. Ann. ii. 48, 65, 57, 69, 74, 
80, iii. 10-18 ; Dio Cass. lvii. 18; Suet. 7%b. 15, 52, 
Cal. 2.)—17. €., the leader of the well-known 
conspiracy against Nero in a.p. 65. Piso him- 
self did not form the plot; but as soon as he 
had joined it, his great popularity gained him 
many partisans. He possessed most of the 
qualities which the Romans prized, high birth, 
an eloquent address, liberality and affability 5 
and he also displayed a sufficient love of mag- 
nificence and luxury to suit the taste of the 
day, which would not have tolerated austerity 
of manner or character. The conspiracy was 
discovered by Milichus, a freedman of Flavius 
Scevinus, one of the conspirators. Piso there- 
upon opened his veins, and thus died. (Tac. 
Ann. xiv. 65, xv. 48-59; Dio Cass. Ixii. 243 
Suet. Ner. 86; Schol. ad Juy. y. 109.) It is 
probable that the poem De Laude Pisonis refers 
to this Piso [see No. 19]—18, L., surnamed 
Licinianus, was the son of M. Licinius Crassus 
Frugi, and was adopted by one of the Pisones. 
On the accession of Galba to the throne, he 
adopted as his son and successor Piso Licini- 
anus; but the latter only enjoyed the distine- 
tinction four days, for Otho, who had hoped to 
receive this honour, induced the praetorians to 
rise against the emperor. Piso fled for refuge 
into the temple of Vesta, but was dragged out 
by the soldiers, and despatched at the threshold 
of the temple, a.p. 69. (Tac. Hist.i.14, 34, 48; 
Dio Cass. Ixiv. 5; Suet. Galb, 17.)—19, T. Ca) 
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purnius Siculus, a poet in Nero’s reign, who 
| wrote seven Hclogues in imitation of Virgil and 
'Theocritus. He praises the prosperous open- 
ing of Nero’s reign, whom he calls ‘deus’ as 
well as ‘juvenis’ (i. 44, iv. 85). Editions by 
Keene, Lond. 1887, and in Poét. Lat. Min. lt 
is probably right to assign to him also the 
poem De Laude Pisonis, which used to be as- 
- cribed to Saleius Bassus. It is interesting for 
its description of the game Latrunculi [Dict. 
| of Ant. s.v.]. Editions by C. F. Weber, 1859, 
and in Poét. Lat. Min. 

_ Pistor—that is, the ‘ pounder ’—a surname of 
Jupiter at Rome, which probably was applied 
to him as the destroyer by thunderbolts; but a 
later tradition arose from a false connexion 
| with the more familiar meaning ‘baker’; and 
the common story was that, when the Gauls 
| were besieging Rome, the god suggested to the 
| besieged the idea of throwing loaves of bread 
| among the enemies, to make them believe that 
| the Romans had plenty of provisions, and thus 

| caused them to give up the siege (Ov. Fast. vi. 
| 843; Lactant. i. 20, 83). 

_ Pigstoria or Pistorium (Pistoriensis: Pistoia), 
a small place in Etruria, on the road from Luca 
to Florentia, rendered memorable by the defeat 
_of Catiline in its neighbourhood (Plin. iii. 52; 
_ Sall. Cat. 57). 

_, Pitana. [Sparra.] 
= Pitané (Iitavy: Tchanderluk), a seaport 
town of Aeolis, on the coast of the Elaitic gulf, 
at the mouth of the Evenus or, according to 
some, of the Caicus; almost destroyed by an 
earthquake under Titus (Hdt. i, 149; Strab. 
pp. 581, 607; Ov. Met. vii. 857). It was the 
birthplace of the Academic philosopher Arcesi- 
- laus. 
 Pithéciisa. [Annani.] 

_ Pitho (M«r0é), called Suada or Suadéla by 
the Romans, the personification of Persuasion. 
She was worshipped as a divinity at Sicyon, 
where she was honoured with a temple in the 
agora, because she had persuaded Apollo and 
Artemis to return (Hdt. viii. 111; Paus. ii. 7, 7). 

Pitho also occurs as a surname of Aphrodite, 
whose worship was said to have been introduced 
at Athens by Theseus, when he united the 
country communities into towns. At Athens 
the statues of Pitho and Aphrodite Pandemos 
_ stood close together, and at Megara the statue 
of Pitho stood in the temple of Aphrodite; so 
that the two divinities must be conceived as 
closely connected. Pitho, in fact, was per- 
sonified as the intercessor who made prayers to 
a deity effectual (Paus. 1i. 22, 3). 

Pithon (Ml@wy, also Meifwy and Tvéwy). 1, 
Son of Agenor, a Macedonian officer of Alex- 
ander the Great. He received from Alexander 
the government of part of the Indian provinces, 
in which he was confirmed after the king’s 
death. In B.c. 316, he received from Antigonus 
the satrapy of Babylon. He afterwards fought 
_ with Demetrius against Ptolemy, and was slain 

at the battle of Gaza, 312. (Arrian, vi. 6; Curt. 
ix. 8; Diod. xix. 56, 80, 85.)—2. Son of Crateuas 

or Crateas, a Macedonian officer of Alexander 

(Just. xiii. 4), who is frequently confounded 
| with the preceding (Arrian, vi. 28, 4). After 
_ Alexander’s death he received from Perdiccas 
the satrapy of Media. He accompanied Per- 

diccas on his expedition to Egypt (321), but he 

took part in the mutiny against Perdiccas 
_ which terminated in the death of the latter 
) @Miod. xviii. 86). Pithon rendered important 

Service to Antigonus in his war against EKu- 

tMmenes; but after the death of Evmenes, he 
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begen to form schemes for his own aggrandise- 
ment, and was put to death by Antigonus, 316 
(Diod. xix. 18). . 

Pitinum (Pitinas, -atis). 1. A municipium 
in the interior of Umbria on the river Pisaurus, 
whence its inhabitants are called in inscriptions 
Pitinates Pisaurenses.—2, (Pettino), a town 
on the borders of the Sabini and Vestini, on 
the road from Amiternum to Prifernum. 

Pittacus (Mlurraxds), one of those early culti- 
vators of letters who were designated as ‘the 
Seven Wise Men of Greece,’ was a native of 
Mytilene in Lesbos, and was born about B.c. 
652. He was highly celebrated as a warrior, a 
statesman, a philosopher, and a poet. He is 
first mentioned, in public life, as an opponent 
of the tyrants of Mytilene. [Ancanus.] in 
conjunction with the brothers of Aleaeus, he 
overthrew and killed the tyrant Melanchrus; 
B.c. 612. In 606 he commanded the Mytile- 
naeans in their war with the Athenians for the 
possession of Sigeum, on the coast of the 
Troad, and signalised himself by killing in 
single combat Phrynon, the commander of the 
Athenians. This feat Pittacus performed by 
entangling his adversary in a net, and then 
despatching him with a trident and a dagger, 
exactly after the fashion in which the gladiators 
called retvarw long afterwards fought at Rome 
(Strab. p. 600). This war was terminated by 
the mediation of Periander, who assigned the 
disputed territory to the Athenians; but the 
internal troubles of Mytilene still continued. 
The supreme power was fiercely disputed 
between a succession of tyrants and the aristo- 
cratic party headed by Alcaeus and his brother 
Antimenidas, and the latter were driven into 
exile. [Ancanus.] As the exiles tried to effect 
their return by force of arms, the popular 
party chose Pittacus as their ruler, with abso- 
lute power, under the title of Aesymnetes 
(Plut. Sol.14). He held this office for ten years 
(589-579), and then voluntarily resigned if, 
having by his administration restored order to 
the state and prepared it for the safe enjoy- 
ment of a republican form of government. He 
lived in great honour at Mytilene for ten years 
after the resignation of his government, and 
died in 569, at an advanced age, Of the pro- 
verbial maxims of practical wisdom which 
were current under the names of the seven 
wise men of Greece, two were ascribed to 
Pittacus: namely, Xademdy écbAdy Eupeva and 
Kaipoy yao. (Ar. Pol. ii. 9,9; Plat. Prot. p 
443; Paus. x. 24, 1.) 

‘Pittheus (Miréeds), king of Troezen. was 
son of Pelops and Dia, father of Aethra, and 
grandfather and instructor of Theseus. When 
Theseus married Phaedra, Pittheus took Hippo- 
lytus into his house. His tomb and the chair 
on which he had sat in judgment were shown 
at Troezene down to a late time. He is said 
to have taught the art of speaking, and even to 
have written a book upon it. Aethra, as his 
daughter, is called Pitthéis. (Paus. ii. 80, 8, 
Strab. p. 874; Ov. Her. x. 81.) 

Pityia (Mitveia: prob. Shamelik), a town 
mentioned by Homer, in the N. of Mysia, 
between Parium and Priapus, evidently named 
from the pine forests in its neighbourhood (Zl, 
ii. 289; Strab. p. 588). 

Pityonésus (Mirudynoos: Anghistri), 
island off the coast of Argolis (Plin. iv. 57). 

Pityiis (Mirvovs: Pitzunda), a Greek city, 
in Sarmatia Asiatica, on the NE. coast of the 
Euxine, NW. of Dioscurias. In the time of 
Strabo, it was a considerable city and ae It 
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was afterwards destroyed by the neighbouring 
tribe of the Heniochi, but it was restored, and 
long served as an important frontier fortress 
of the Roman empire. (Strab. p. 496; Arrian, 
Peripl. p. 18; Plin. vi. 16; Zosim. i. 32.) 

Pityisa, Pityussa (lirvotea, Tirvoteca, 
contracted from mtudeooa, fem. of mitudeis), 
i.e. abounding in pine-trees. 1, (Petsa), asmall 
island in the Argolic gulf (Paus. ii. 34, 8; Plin. 
iv. 56).—2. The name of two islands off the S. 
coast of Spain, W. of the Baleares. The larger 
of them was called Ebusus ([viza), the smaller 
Ophiussa (Formentera): the latter was unin- 
habited, (Diod. v.17; Strab. p. 167 ; Liv. xxviii. 
37; Plin. iii. 76.) 

?Pixodarus (MieSapos), prince or king of 
Caria, was the youngest of the three sons of 
Hecatomnus, all of whom successively held 
the sovereignty of Caria. Pixodarus obtained 
possession of the throne by the expulsion of 
his sister ADA, the widow and successor of her 
brother Iprimus, and held it for five years, B.c. 
340-335. He was succeeded by his son-in-law 
Orontobates (Strab. pp. 656, 657). 

Placentia (Placentinus: Piacenza), a Roman 
colony in Cisalpine Gaul, founded at the same 
time as Cremona, B.C. 219 (Pol. iii. 40; Liv. Hp. 
20; Vell. Pat. i. 14). It was situated in the 
territory of the Anamares, on the right bank of 
the Po, not far from the mouth of the Trebia, 
and on the road from Mediolanum to Parma. 
It was besieged in vain by Hasdrubal, but a 
few years afterwards was taken and destroyed 
by the Gauls (Liy. xxvii. 89, xxxi. 10). It was, 
however, soon rebuilt by the Romans, and be- 
came an important place. It seems to have 
received a fresh colony under Augustus, and 
continued to be a flourishing town down to the 
time of the Goths. Its prosperity was partly 
due to its position close to the river Po, on 
which it had a port (Livy. xxi. 57; Tac. Hist. ii, 
19; Plin. iii, 115 Strab. p. 215). 

Placia (MAaxin, Ion.: MAakiqvéds), an ancient 
town, in Mysia, E. of Cyzicus, at the foot of Mt. 
Olympus, seems to have been early destroyed 
(Hat. i. 51). 

Placidia, Galla. [Gaxnza.] 

Placitus, Sex., the author of a short Latin 
work, entitled De Medicina (or Medicamentis) 
ex Anmalibus, consisting of thirty-four chap- 
ters, each of which treats of some animal whose 
body was supposed to possess certain medical 
properties. As might be expected, it contains 
numerous absurdities, and is of little or no 
value or interest. The date of the author is 
uncertain, but he is supposed to have lived in 
the fourth century after Christ. The work is 
printed by Stephanus in the Medicae Artis 
Principes, Paris, fol. 1567, and elsewhere. 

Placus (IAdios), a mountain of Mysia, above 
the city of Thebe (Jl. vi. 397, xxii. 479). The 
ae ea disappeared in Strabo’s time (Strab. 
p. 614), 

Planaria (prob. Canaria, Canary), one of 
the islands in the Atlantic called Fortunatan. 

_Planasia (Pianosa), an island befween Cor- 
sica and the coast of Etruria, to which Augustus 
banished his grandson Agrippa Postumus (Tac. 
Ann. i, 3, 6, ii. 89). 

Planciades, Fulgentius, [FuLGENTIUvs. ] 

Plancina, Munatia, the wife of Cn. Piso, 
who was appointed governor of Syria in a.p, 18. 
While her husband used every effort to thwart 
Germanicus, she exerted herself equally to 
annoy and insult Agrippina. She was en- 
couraged in this conduct by Livia, the mother 
of the emperor, who saved her from condemna- 
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tion by the senate when she was accused along 
with her husband in 20. [Piso, No. 16.] She 
was brought to trial again in 83, a few years 
after the death of Livia, and, having no longer 
any hope of escape, she put an end to her own 
life. (Lac. Ann. li. 48, 75, iii. 9, 17, vi. 82; Dio 
Cass. lviii. 22.) 

Plancius, Cn., first served in Africa under 
the propraetor A. Torquatus, subsequently, in 
B.c. 60, under the proconsul Q. Metellus in 
Crete, and next, in 62, as military tribune in the 
army of C, Antonius in Macedonia. In 58 he 
was quaestor in Macedonia under the propraetor 
L. Appuleius, and. here he showed great kind- 
ness to Cicero when the latter came to this 
province during his banishment. He was tri- 
bune of the plebs in 56; and was elected curule 
aedile with A. Plotius in 54. But before Plan- 
cius and Plotius entered upon their office they 
were accused by Juventius Laterensis and L. 
Cassius Longinus, of the crime of sodalitiwm, 
or the bribery of the tribes by means of illegal 
associations and agencies [Dzct. of Ant. art. 
Ambitus], in accordance with the Lex Licinia, 
which had been proposed by the consul Licinius 
Crassus in the preceding year. Cicero defended 
Plancius in an oration still extant, and obtained 
his acquittal. Plancius espoused the Pompeian 
party in the civil wars, and after Caesar had 
gained the supremacy lived in exile in Corcyra. 
(Cie. pro Plancio; ad Fam. iv. 14, xiv. 1, 3.) 

Plancus, Munatius, the name of a dis- 
tinguished plebeian family. The surname Plan- 
cus signified a person having flat splay feet 
without any bend in them. 1, L., was a friend 
‘o Julius Caesar, and served under him both in 
the Gallic and the Civil wars (Caes. B. G. y. 24). 
Caesar shortly before his death nominated him 
to the government of Transalpine Gaul for B.c. 
44, with the exception of the Narbonese and 
Belgic portions of the province, and also to the 
consulship for 42, with D. Brutus as his col- 
league. After Caesar’s death Plancus hastened 
into Gaul, and took possession of his province. 
Here he prepered at first to support the senate 
against Antony, but when Lepidus joined An- 
tony, and their united forces threatened to 
overwhelm Plancus, the latter, in spite of 
Cicero’s dissuasion, was persuaded by Asinius 
Pollio to follow his example, and to unite with 
Antony and Lepidus. Plancus during his 
government of Gaul founded the coloniés of 
Lugdunum and Raurica. (Cic. ad Fam. x. 1-24; 
App. B. C. iii. 46, 74, 81, 97; Plut. Ané. 18.) 
He was consul in 42 according to the arrange- 
ment made by Caesar, and he subsequently 
followed Antony to Asia, where he remained 
for some years, and governed in succession the 
provinces of Asia and Syria (App. B. C. iv. 87; 
Vell. Pat ii. 67). He deserted Antony in 32, 
shortly before the breaking out of the civil war 
between the latter and Octavian (Plut. Ant. 
56). He was favourably received by Octavian, 
and continued to reside at Rome during the 
remainder of his life. It was on his proposal 
that Octavian received the title of Augustus in 
27; and the emperor conferred upon him the 
censorship in 22 with Paulus Aemilius Lepidus. 
Both the public and private life of Plancus was 
stained by numerous vices. In his political 
action he was unprincipled as well as undecided 
(Vell. Pat. ii. 83). One of Horace’s odes (Od. 
i. 7) is addressed to him.—2, T., surnamed 
Bursa, brother of the former, was tribune of 
the plebs B.c. 52, when he supported the views 
of Pompey, who was anxious to obtain the 
dictatorship. With this object he did every- 
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thing in his power to increase the confusion 
which followed upon the death of Clodius. At 
the close of the year, as soon as his tribunate 
had expired, Plancus was accused by Cicero of 
vis and was condemned. After his condemna- 
tion Plancus went to Ravenna in Cisalpine 
Gaul, where he was kindly received by Caesar. 
Soon after the beginning of the Civil war he 
was restored to his civic rights by Caesar; but 
he appears to have taken no part in the Civil 
war. After Caesar’s death Plancus fought on 
Antony’s side in the campaign of Mutina. He 
was driven out of Pollentia by Pontius Aquila, 
the legate of D. Brutus, and in his flight broke 
his leg. (Cic. Phil. vi. 4, x. 10, xi. 6, xiii. 12 ; Dio 
Cass. xl. 49, xlvi. 88; Plut. Pomp. 55.)—3. Cn., 
brother of the two preceding, praetor elect 44, 
was charged by Caesar in that year with the 
assignment to his soldiers of lands at Buthro- 
tum in Epirus. As Atticus possessed property 
in the neighbourhood, Cicero commended to 
Plancus with much earnestness the interests of 
his friend. He was praetor in 48, and was 
allowed by the senate to join his brother Lucius 
[No. 1] im Transalpine Gaul, but caught a 
fever and was sent back to Rome. (Cic. ad Att. 
xvi. 16, ad Fam. x. 15, 17, 21.)—4. L. Plautius 
Plancus, brother of the three preceding, was 
adopted by a L. Plautius, and therefore took his 
praenomen as well as nomen, but retained his 
original cognomen, as was the case with Metellus 
Scipio [Mmrzxiuus, No. 15], and Pupius Piso 
[Piso, No. 13]. Before his adoption his praeno- 
men was Caius. He was included in the pro- 
scription of the triumvirs, 48, with the consent 
of his brother Lucius, and was put to death. 
(Val. Max. xi. 8, 5; App. B. CO. iv. 12; Plin. 
xiii. 25.) 

_. Plantides Maximus, was one of the most 
learned of the Constantinopolitan monks of the 
last age of the Greek empire, and was greatly 
distinguished as a theologian, grammarian, and 
rhetorician; but his name is now chiefly in- 
teresting as that of the compiler of the latest 


of those collections of minor Greek poems, 


which were known by the names of Garlands 
or Anthologies (Srépavor, “AvOoAoyiat). Pla- 
nudes lived at Constantinople in the first half 
of the fourteenth century, under the emperors 
Andronicus II. and III. Palaeologi. In a.D. 
1327 he was sent by Andronicus II. as ambassa- 
dor to Venice. As the Anthology of Planudes 
was not only the latest compiled, but was also 
that which was recognised as The Greek An- 
thology until the discovery of the Anthology 
of Constantinus Cephalas, this is chosen as the 
fittest place for an account of the Literary 
History of the Greek Anthology. 1. Materials. 
The various collections to which their com- 
pilers gave the name of Garlands and Antholo- 
gies were made up of short poems, chiefly of 
an epigrammatic character, and in the elegiac 
metre. The earliest examples of such poetry 
were furnished by the inscriptions on monu- 
ments, such as those erected to commemorate 
heroic deeds, the statues of distinguished men, 
especially victors in the public games, sepul- 
chral monuments, and dedicatory offerings in 
temples (ava@juara) ; to which may be added 
oracles and proverbial sayings. At an early 
period in the history of Greek literature, poets 
of the highest fame cultivated this species of 
composition, which received its most perfect 
development from the hand of Simonides. 
Thenceforth, as a set form of poetry, it became 
a fit vehicle for the brief expression of thoughts 


and sentiments on any subject; until at last | 
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the form came to be cultivated for its own sake, 
and the (¢terati of Alexandria and Byzantium 
deemed the ability to make epigrams an essen- 
tial part of the character of a scholar. Hence 
the mere trifling, the stupid jokes and the 
wretched personalities which form so large a 
part of the epigrammatic poetry contained in 
the Greek Anthology.—2. The Garland of 
Meleager. At a comparatively early period in 
the history of Greek literature, various persons 
collected epigrams of particular classes, and with 
reference to their use as historical authorities ; 
but the first person who made such a collection 
solely for its own sake, and to preserve epigrams 
of all kinds, was MELEAGER, a Cynic philosopher 
of Gadara, in Palestine, about B.c. 60. He en- 
titled it The Garland (Srépavos), with reference 
to the .common comparison of small beautiful 
poems to flowers. The same idea is kept up in 
the word Anthology (av@oAcyia), which was 
adopted by the next compiler as the title of his 
work. The Garland of Meleager was arranged 
in alphabetical order, according to the initial 
letters of the first line of each epigram. He 
included in this collection poems by forty-six 
authors of various dates from Archilochus to 
his own contemporaries, and also compositions 
of his own.—8. The Anthology of Philip of 
Thessalonica, was compiled in the time of 
Trajan, with the view of adding to the Gar- 
land of Meleager the epigrams of more recent 
writers.—4. Diogenianus, Straton, and Dio- 
genes Laértius. Shortly after Philip, in the 
reign of Hadrian, the learned grammarian, 
Diogenianus of Heraclea, compiled an Antho- 
logy, which is entirely lost. It might have 
been well if the same fate had befallen the very 
polluted collection of his contemporary, Straton 
of Sardis. About the same time Diogenes 
Laértius collected the epigrams which are inter- 
spersed in his Lives of the Philosophers into 
a separate book.—5. Agathias Scholasticus, of 
Myrina, who lived in the time of Justinian, 
made a collection entitled KuxAos émypap- 
pdtwy. It was arranged in seven books, ac- 
cording to subjects. The poems included in it 
were those of recent writers, and chiefly those 
of Agathias himself and of his contemporaries, 
such as Paulus Silentiarius and Macedonius.— 
6. The Anthology of Constantinus Cephalas, 
or the Palatine Anthology. Constantinus 
Cephalas appears to have lived about four cen- 
turies after Agathias, and to have flourished in 
the tenth century, under the emperor Con- 
stantinus Porphyrogenitus. The labours of 
preceding compilers may be viewed as merely 
supplementary to the Garland of Meleager, 
but the Anthology of Constantinus Cephalas 
was an entirely new collection from the pre- 
ceding Anthologies and from original sources. 
Nothing is known of Constantine himself. The 
MS. of the Anthology was discovered by the 
French scholar Saumaise, or Salmasius, in 1606, 
in the library of the Electors Palatine at 
Heidelberg. It was afterwards removed to the 
Vatican, with the rest of the Palatine library 
(1623), and has become known under the name 
of the Palatine Anthology. The MS. was 
restored to its old home at Heidelberg after 
the peace of 1815.—7. The Anthology of Pla- 
nudes was an extract from the collection of 
Cephalas, divided into seven books, each of 
which, except the fifth and seventh, is sub- 
divided into chapters according to subjects, 
and these chapters are arranged in alphabetical 
order. The contents of the books are as fol- 
lows :—(1) Chiefly émideuxtind: thatis, displays 
8a 
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of skill in this species of poetry, in 91 chapters. 
(2) Jocular or satiric (ckwmrikd), chaps. 58. (3) 
Sepulchral (ém:rtpBia), chaps. 82. (4) Inscrip- 
tions on statues of athletes and other works of 
art, descriptions of places, &c., chaps. 83. (5) 
The Hephrasis of Christodorus, and epigrams 
on statues of charioteers in the Hippodrome at 
Constantinople. (6) Dediéatory (4va@npatird), 
chaps. 27. (7) Amatory (épwrika). This abridg- 
ment by Planudes was the most complete 
anthology known until the discovery of the 
Palatine MS. of Cephalas, which then super- 
seded it.—Hdition of the Palatine Anthology 
by Jacobs, Lips. 1813-1817; Tauchnitz edition, 
Lips. 1872; Diibner, Paris, 1864. 

Plataea, more commonly Plataeae (MAdraia, 
TiAataal: MAaraeds), an ancient city of Boeo- 
tia, on the N. slope of Mount Cithaeron, not far 
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Battle of Plataea. 


4. Persians ; b. Athenians; c. Lacedaemonians; d. Various Greek allies: I, First Position 
occupied by the opposing armies; II. Second position; III. Third position ; A. Road 
; from Plataea to Thebes; B. Road from Megara to Thebes; C. Persian camp; D. Ery- 


~ thrae; E. Hysiae. 


‘from the sources of the Asopus, and on the 
frontiers of Attica. It was said to have been 
founded by Thebes; and its name was com- 
monly derived from Plataea, a daughter of 
Asopus. (IJ. ii. 504; Thue. iii. 613 Strab. p. 
411; Paus. ix. 1, 1.) The town, though not 
large, played an important part in Greek 
history, and experienced many striking vicissi- 
tudes of fortune. At an early period the 
Plataeans deserted the Boeotian confederacy 
and placed themselves under the protection of 
Athens (Hdt. vi.108; Thue. iii. 68), and when 
the Persians invaded Attica, in B.c. 490, they 
sent 1000 men to the assistance of the Athe- 
nians, and had the honour of fighting on their 
side at the hattle of Marathon. ‘Ten years 
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afterwards (480) their city was destroyed by 
the Persian army under Xerxes at the instiga- 
tion of the Thebans; and the place was still in 
ruins.in the following year (479), when the 
memorable battle was fought in their territory 
in which Mardonius was defeated, and the 
independence of Greece secured. (Hdt. ix. 
25-70.) In consequence of this victory, the 
territory of Plataea was declared inviolable, 
and Pausanias ana the other Greeks swore to 
guarantee its independence (Thuc. ii. 71; 
Plut. Avistid. 19; Strab. p.412; Paus. ix. 2, 4). 
The sanctity of the city was still further secured 
by its being selected as the place in which the 
great festival of the Kleutheria was to be cele- 
brated in honour of those Greeks who had 
fallen in the war. [See Dict. of Antiq. art. 
Eleutheria.]. The Plataeans further received 
from the Greeks 
the large sum of 
eighty talents. Pla- 
taea now enjoyed a, 
prosperity of fifty 
years; but in the 
third year of the 
Peloponnesian war 
(429) the Thebans 
persuaded the 
Spartans to attack 
the town, and after 
a siege of two 
years at length suc- 
ceeded in obtaining 
possession of the 
place (427). (Thue, 
ii. 1, 71, iii, 20, 52, 
68.) Plataea was 
now razed to the 
ground. Its’ in- 
habitants sought 
refuge at Scione 
and afterwards at 
Athens; but it was 
again rebuilt after 
the peace of Antal- 
cidas (887). (Thue. 
v. 82; Plut. Lys. 
14; Paus. ix. 1, 4.) 
It was destroyed 
the third time by 
its inveterate ene- 
mies the Thebans 
in 872 (Paus. ix. 1, 
5; Diod. xv. 48; 
Isocr. Plataic. § 
18). It was once 
more restored un- 
der the Macedo- 
nian supremacy, 
and continued in 
existence till a very 
late period. Its walls were rebuilt by Justinian 
(Procop. Aed. iv. 2). 

Platamodes (Aarauddns: C. Kivia), a 
ee in the W. of Messenia (Strab, 
p. i 

Platana, -um, -us (lIAardyn, WAdravoy, 
TlAdravos), a fortress in Phoenicia, in a narrow 
pass between Lebanon and the sea, near the 
river Damuras or Tamyras (Damur), (Pol. v. 
68; Jos. Ant. xvi. 11, 1.) 

Platéa (MAaréa, also -eza, -evat, -ala: Bomba), 
an island onthe coast of Cyrenaica, in N. Africa, 
the first place taken possession of by the Greek 
colonists under Battus. 

Plato (IAdrwy), the comie poet, was a 
native of Athens, contemporary with Aristo- 
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phanes, Phrynichus, Fupolis, and Pherecrates, 
and flourished from B.c. 428 to 889. He ranked 
among the best poets of the Old Comedy. 
From the expressions of the grammarians, and 
from the large number of fragments which are 
preserved, it is evident that his plays were only 
second in popularity to those of Aristophanes. 
He attacked in many of his plays public 
characters of the day: e.g. demagogues in the 
Hyperbolus and the Cleophon, and a contem- 
porary poet in the Crmeszas. Purity of lan- 
guage, refined sharpness of wit, and a combina- 
tion of the vigour of the Old Comedy with 
the greater elegance of the Middl» and the 
New, were his chief characteristics. Suidas 
gives the titles of thirty of his dramas. With 
the Cleophon he won the third prizein 405 B.c., 
when Aristophanes was first with the Frogs, 
and Phrynichus second with the Muses.— 
Fragments in Meineke, F'7. Com. Graec. 

Plato (MAdrwy), the philosopher, was born on 
the seventh day of Thargelion (= May 26th) 
B.C. 428 (if we follow the statements of Hermo- 
dorus and Apollodorus: see Diog. Laért. iii. 2, 
6.) Athens was probably his birthplace, though 
some say Aegina (Diog. Laért. J.c.). His father, 
Aristo, claimed descent from Codrus, and the an- 
cestors of his mother, Perictione, were related to 
Solon. Plato himself mentions the relationship 
of Critias, his maternal uncle, with Solon 
(Charm. p. 155), Originally, we are told, he 
was named after his grandfather Aristocles, but 
in consequence of the fluency of his speech, or, 
as others have it, the breadth of his chest, he 
acquired that name under which alone we know 
him (Diog. Laért. iii. 4). One story made 
him the son of Apollo; another related that 
bees settled upon the lips of the sleeping child 
(Cic. Div. i. 46,78). He is said to have con- 
tended, when a youth, in the Isthmian and 
other games, as well as to have made attempts 
in epic, lyric, and dithyrambic poetry, and not 
to have devoted himself to philosophy till a 
later time, probably after Socrates had drawn 
him within the magic circle of his influence. 
Plato was instructed in grammar, music, and 
gymnastics by the most distinguished teachers 
of that time. He was thus by birth and educa- 
tion inclined to the aristocratic and cultivated 
classes at Athens; but though he had great 
opportunities for a favourable start in political 
contests by the help of his connexions, especi- 
ally of Critias, the most powerful of the Thirty, 
he preferred a life of philosophic study. At 
the same time it would be a mistake to suppose 
that he never took any part in public life. He 
must necessarily (as Grote points out). have 
served in military posts after he was eighteen, 
and the military service of 409-408 3B.c. was 
constant and severe. Plato’s birth and means 
probably placed him in the cavalry. There is 
abundant evidence from the Republic as well 
as from his letters that he had no aversion 
for such active employment, and some indica- 
tion of his having once thought of political life, 
though there is no warrant for believing that 
he ever spoke or acted as a politician. What- 
ever inclinations that way he may have had 
were diverted by his disappointment and dis- 
gust at the tyranny of the Thirty, and he 
sought refuge in philosophy. At an early age 
he had become acquainted, through Cratylus, 
with the doctrines of Heraclitus, and through 
other instructors with the philosophical dogmas 
of the Eleatics and of Anaxagoras, In his 
twentieth year he is said to have betaken him- 
self to Socrates, and became one of his most 
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ardent admirers (cf. Diog. Laért. iii.5; Xen. 
Mem. iii. 6,1). Pausanias (i. 80, 3) preserves a 
story that Socrates on the night before Plato 
first became his pupil, dreamed that a swan, 
the bird of Apollo, flew into his lap, After thé 
death of Socrates (899) he withdrew to Megara, 
where he probakly composed several of his 
dialogues, especially those of a dialectical 
character. He next went to Cyrene through 
friendship for the mathematician Theodorus, 
and is said to have visited afterwards Egypt, 
Sicily, and the Greek cities in Lower Italy, 
about 888 B.c. (Plat. Hpist. vii. p. 824), in his 
desire to see new countries, especially Mount 
Kina. More distant journeys of Plato into the 
interior of Asia, to the Hebrews, Babylonians, 
and Assyrians, to the Magi and Persians, are 
mentioned only by writers on whom no reliance 
can be placed (Clem. Alex. adv. Gent. p. 46). 
To this tradition Cicero (Lusc. iv. 19, 48) seems 
to refer. His journey to Egypt is not men- 
tioned by any writer before Cicero (de Rep. i. 
10, 15, de Fin. v. 29, 87); but there is no doubt 
that he visited Cyrene, and no improbability in 
his going thence to Egypt. Plato, during his 
residence in Sicily, became acquainted, through 
Dion, with the elder Dionysius, but very soon 
fell out with the tyrant, who disliked his free 
exposition of social and political truths. Itis 
impossible to reject altogether the story of his 
being sold into slavery (though of short dura- 
tion). The best attested account is that Diony- 
sius handed him over to the Spartan envoy 
Pollis to be taken to Greece, with secret 
instructions that he should be sold as a slave, 
that he was sold at Aegina and was purchased 
for twenty or thirty minae and freed by 
Anniceris, whom he had known at Cyrene. 
(Plut. Dion, 5; Diog. Laért. iii. 17; Nep. 
Dion, 2.) The story is given differently by 
Diodorus (xv. 7), who says that Plato was sold 
by orders of Dionysius in the slave market at 
Syracuse, and freed by his friends, who sub- 
scribed twenty minae for the price. After his 
return to Athens, about 386, he began to teach, 
partly in the gymnasium of the Academy and 
its shady avenues, near the city, between the 
exterior Ceramicus and the hill Colonus 
Hippius, and partly in his garden, which was 
situated at. Colonus. He taught without 
exacting fees, and his lectures were mainly in 
the form of lively dialogue ; yet on the more diffi- 
cult parts of his doctrinal system he probably 
delivered also connected discourses. The more 
narrow circle of his disciples assembled them- 
selves in his garden at common simple meals 
(Diog. Laért. u. 8; Ael. V. Z. ii. 18, ii. 35), and 
it was probably to them alone that the inscription 
said to have been set up over the vestibule of 
the house, ‘Let no one enter whois unacquainted 
with geometry,’ had reference (Tzetz. Chil. 
viii. 972). Among his pupils were his nephew 
Speusippus, Xenocrates of Chalcedon, Aristotle, 
Heraclides Fonticus, Hestiaeus of Perinthus, 
Philippus the Opuntian, and others, men from 
the most different parts of Greece. To the 
wider circle of those who, without attaching 
themselves to the more narrow community of 
the school, sought instruction and incitement 
from him, such distinguished men as Chabrias, 
Iphicrates, Timotheus, Phocion, Hyperides, 
Lycurgus, and Isocrates, are said to have 
belonged. Whether Demosthenes was of the 
number is doubtful (cf. [Dem.] Epist. v. Cic. 
de Or. i. 20, 89, Or. 4, 16, de Off. i. 1, 4). 
Cicero clearly has no doubt of it, but he refers 
to the letters of Demosthenes as his authority, 
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and these are probably spurious. Plato’s 
occupation as an instructor was twice inter- 
rupted by his voyages to Sicily; first when 
Dion, probably soon after the death of the 
elder Dionysius, persuaded him to make the 
attempt to win the younger Dionysius to 
philosophy ; the second time, a few years later 
(about 860), when the wish of his Pythagorean 
friends, and the inyitation of Dionysius to 
reconcile the disputes which had broken out 
between him and his step-uncle Dion, brought 
him back to Syracuse. His efforts were both 
times unsuccessful, and he owed his own safety 
to nothing but the earnest intercession of 
Archytas. That Plato cherished the hope of 
realising through the conversion of Dionysius 
his idea of a state in the rising city of Syracuse 
was a belief pretty generally spread in anti- 
quity, which finds some confirmation in the 
expressions of the philosopher himself, and 
of the seventh Platonic letter (which, though 
spurious, is written with the most evident 
acquaintance with the matters treated of). 
(Plut. Dion, 11-20; Diog. Laért. iii. 21, 25; 
[Plat.] Hpist. iii., vii.) With the exception of 
these two visits to Sicily, Plato was occupied 
from the time when he opened the school in 
the Academy in giving instruction and in the 
composition of his works. He died in the 
82nd year of his age, B.c. 847. According to 
some he died while writing ; according to others, 
at a marriage feast. According to his last will 
his garden remained the property of the school, 
and passed, considerably increased by subse- 
quent additions, into the hands of the Academic 
school, who kept as a festival his birthday as 
well as that of Socrates. Athenians and 
strangers honoured his memory by monnments. 
Still he had no lack of enemies and enviers. 
He was attacked by contemporary comic poets, 
as Theopompus, Alexis, Cratinus the younger, 
and others, by one-sided Socratics, as Anti- 
sthenes, Diogenes, and the later Megarics, and 
also by the Epicureans, Stoics, certain Peripa- 
tetics, and later writers eager for detraction. 
Thus even Antisthenes and Aristoxenus charged 
him with sensuality, avarice, and sycophancy ; 
and others with vanity, ambition, and envy 
towards other Socratics, Protagoras, Epichar- 
mus and Philolaus. (Diog. Laért. iii. 26, 35; 
Athen. pp. 59, 424, 507, 509, 589.) But the 
admiration is better attested, and the character 
which his admirers have drawn is substantiated 
by his writings—The Writings of Plato. 
These writings have come down to us complete, 
and have always been admired as a model of 


the union of artistic perfection with philo-’ 


sophical acuteness and depth. They are in the 
form of dialogue. Plato was not the first 
writer who employed this style of composition 
for philosophical instruction: Zeno the Eleatic 
had already written in the form of question and 
answer; Alexamenus the Teian and Sophron in 
the mimes had treated ethical subjectsin the form 
of dialogue; and in later periods Xenophon, 
Aeschines, Antisthenes, Huclides, and other So- 
cratics also made use of the dialogical form, But 
Plato has handled this form not only with 
greater mastery than anyone who preceded him, 
but, in all probability, with the distinct inten- 
tion of keeping by this very means true to the ad- 
monition of Socrates, not to communicate in- 
struction, but to lead to the spontaneous dis- 
covery of it, and he is the first who has made this 
style of writing a literary model. The adyan- 
tages which he found in this method were that 
he was able to make Socrates a central figure, 
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that he could more easily argue out every 
question, from all points of view, and that he 
had full scope for his dramatic power of draw- 
ing character. Various arrangements of the 
dialogués of Plato have been proposed, but none 
of them can be maintained by any convincing 
arguments. There is no ground for the belief 
that Plato arranged them on any scheme, so as 
to form a consecutive series, and the probabili- 
ties are all the other way. The arrangement, 
therefore, which assumes progressive stages of 
philosophy from one dialogue to another will 
be wisely rejected; nor is there any warrant 
for saying that certain dialogues belong to 
certain periods of Plato’s life because this or 
that view is apparent in them. Even if the 
adoption of any doctrine, such as that of Ideas 
or of avduynats, could be assigned to a particular 
date (which is, to say the least, doubtful), there 
would still remain the possibility of a later 
revision of the dialogue in question. Of exter- 
nal evidence as to date there is none, and the 
guidance from mention of historical events in 
the dialogues themselves is scanty and pre- 
carious. The utmost that can be said is that 
there are some arguments for the arrangement 
which places the following dialoguesin the earlier 
period, z.e. before, or near, the time of the death 
of Socrates: viz. Laches, Hippias Major and 
Minor, Lysis, Ion, Charmides, Meno, Alci- 
biades I., Cratylus, Huthydemus, Protagoras, 
Euthyphron, Gorgias: after the death of 
Socrates, Apology (which is not, however, a 
dialogue), Crito. The following seem to belong 
to a later date, between his first and second 
journeys to Sicily: viz. Theaetetus, Sophistes, 
Politicus, Parmenides, Menexenus (a funeral 
oration), Symposium, Phaedrus, Phaedo, 
Philebus, Republic, Timaeus, Critias, and, 
lastly, the Laws, which occupied several 
years in writing, and was published after his 
death. Of these Hippias Minor, Alcibiades I. 
and Menexenus are rejected by many critics 
and may be set down as doubtful. The 
following are certainly spurious: viz. Aleé- 
biades II., Axiochus, Clitophon, Demodocus, 
Lpinomis, Hrastae, Hryxias, Hipparchus, 
De Justo, Minos, Sisyphus, Theages, De 
Virtute. In this list of spurious works the 
Letters also must be included. The dialogues 
which are directly cited by Aristotle as written 
by Plato are: Republic, Timaeus, Laws, 
Phaedo, Phaedrus, Symposium, Gorgias, 
Meno, Hippias I.; but it is obvious that his 
silence does not condemn the others, and 
several which have not his testimony are 
universally accepted as Plato’s work. Some, 
however, of the dialogues which have been 
admitted as certainly genuine in the above list 
haye been objected to by one critic or another. 
—The Philosophy of Plato. The nature of 
this work will allow only a few brief remarks 
upon this subject. Plato, like Socrates, was 
penetrated with the idea that wisdom is the 
attribute of the Godhead; that philosophy, 
springing from the impulse to know, is the 
necessity of the intellectual man, and the 
greatest of the blessings in which he partici- 
pates. When once we strive after Wisdom 
with the intensity of a lover, she becomes the 
true consecration and purification of the soul, 
adapted to lead us from darkness to the 
true day. An approach to wisdom, however, 
presupposes an original communion with 
Being, truly so called; and this communion 
again presupposes the divine nature of immor- 
tality of the soul, and“the impulse to become 
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like the Eternal. This impulse is the love 
which generates in Truth, and the development 
of it is termed Dialectics. Out of the philoso- 
phical impulse which is developed by Dialectics 
not only correct knowledge, but also correct 
action springs forth. Socrates’ doctrine re- 
specting the unity of virtue, and that it consists 
in true, vigorous, and practical knowledge, is 
intended to be set forth in the Protagoras and 
the smaller kindred dialogues. They are de- 
signed, therefore, to introduce a foundation for 
ethics, by the refutation of the common views 
that were entertained of morals and of virtue. 
For although not even the words ‘ ethics’ and 
‘physics’ occur in Plato, and even dialectics are 
not treated of asa distinct and separate province, 
yet he must rightly be regarded as the origi- 
nator of the threefold division of philosophy, 
inasmuch as he had before him the decided 
object to develop the Socratic method into a 
scientific system of dialectics that should 
supply the grounds of our knowledge as well as 
of our moral action (physics and ethics). 
Accordingly, the Theaetetus, Sophistes, Par- 
menides, and Cratylus, are principally dialecti- 
cal; the Protagor'as, Gorgias, Politicus, Phile- 
bus, and the Republic, principally ethical ; while 
the Timaeus is exclusively physical. Plato, in 
developing the Socratic view of the true con- 
ception of objects, was influenced both by the 
Hleatic doctrine of the unchangeable unity of 
real existence [PARMENIDES] and the Heracli- 
tean theory of a perpetual flow and change in 
human life [see p. 403], whence followed the 
question, how could there be absolute know- 
ledge of the objects of sense which were per- 
petually changing (Aristot. Met. A. 6). This 
question Plato solved by his doctrine of Ideas, 
which became the central part of his system. 
The objects which our senses perceive are 
indeed changeable with each perception and 
unreal, but each of these is an imperfect copy 
of a perfect original which has areal immutable 
and eternal existence in another world; and 


the perfect original was called.an. idéa_or- 


eios, because it was the true form or arche- 
type; and inasmuch as there was only one 
‘idea’ or archetype of each class of things, 
‘ideas’ were sometimes called évddes or wovddes 
ze. ‘unities’ (Phileb. p. 15). The highest of 
all was the ‘idea’ of Good, which was the 
cause of all perfection (but yet nothing personi- 
fied). The body being a hindrance to the 
contemplation of these unchangeable realities 
which are the only absolute -knowledge, the 
philosopher frees himself as far as possible from 
the disturbance of senses. Further, as an aid 
to conceiving these true ‘ideas,’ the human 
soul has a certain power of ‘recollection’ 
(avduynots) of the sight which it enjoyed of 
them before it was linked to the human body. 
The vision has been toa great extent forgotten, 
but still the recollection is stirred by the sight 
of the imperfect copy andis strengthened when 
the mind abstracts itself from the world of 
sense, and exercises its reason.—His system of 
ethics was founded upon his dialectics, as 
remarked above. Hence he asserted that, not 
being in a condition to grasp the idea of the Good 
with full distinctness, we are able to approxi- 
mate to it only so far as we elevate the power 
of thinking to its original purity—Complete 
editions of Plato by Stallbaum, Lips. 1850-1877 ; 
Baiter and Orelli, Zurich, 1889-1874; by C. F. 
‘Hermann, Lips. 1874. Translation by Jowett, 
Oxford, 1881. Among the numerous editions 
of separate treatises are the Gorgias by W. H. 
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Thompson; Apology by Riddell; Apology and 
Phaedo by W. Smith; Phaedo by Archer Hind; 
Theaetetus by Campbell; Phaedrus by W. H. 
Thompson; Sophistes and Politicus by Camp. 
bell; Philebus by H. Jackson. 

Plator. 1. Commanded Oreum for Philip B.¢. 
207 and betrayed the town to the Romans 
(Liy. xxviii. 6).—2. Brother of Gunrrus king of 
Ulyria, and son of Pleuratus (Livy. xliv. 30). 
According to Polybius, xxix. 5, his name was 
Pleuratus. 

Plautia Gens, a plebeian gens at Rome. The 
name is also written Plotius, just as we have 
both Clodius and Claudius. The gens was 
dividedinto the families of Hypsaews, Proculus, 
Silvanus, Venno, Venox. Although several 
members of these families obtained the consul- 
ship, none of them are of sufficient importance 
to require a separate notice. ; 

Plautianus, Fulvius, an African by birth, 
the fellow-townsman of Septimius Severus. 
He served as praefect of the praetorium under 
this emperor, who loaded him with honours and 
wealth, and virtually made over much of the 
imperial authority into his hands. Intoxicated 
by these distinctions, Plautianus indulged in 
the most despotic tyranny, and perpetrated 
acts of cruelty almost beyond belief. In a.p. 
202 his daughter Plautilla was married to 
Caracalla; but having discovered the dislike 
cherished by Caracalla towards both his daugh- 
ter and himself, and looking forward with 
apprehension to the downfall which awaited 
him upon the death of the sovereign, he formed 
a plot against the life both of Septimius and 
Caracalla. His treachery was discovered, and 
he was immediately put to death, 208. His 
daughter, Plautilla, was banished first to Sicily, 
and subsequently to Lipara, where she was 
treated with the greatest harshness. After the 
murder of Geta, in 212, Plautilla was put to 
death by order of her husband. (Dio Cass. lxxv. 
14, Ixxvi. 2, Ixxvii. 1.) 

Plautilla, [Pxautranus.] 

Plautius. 1. A., a man of consular rank, 
who was sent by the emperor Claudius in A.D. 
43 to subdue Britain. He remained in Britain 
four years, and subdued the S. part of the 
island. He obtained an ovation on his return 
to Rome in 47. (Tac. Agr.14.) It was alleged 
against his wife, Pomponia, that she had become 
a conyert to, Christianity, and Plautius was 
commissioned to inquire into the charge, which 
he reported to be disproved (Tac. Ann. xiii. 
39). An early writer of comedies, who is 
mentioned by Varro as having written plays 
which were sometimes reckoned among those of 
Plautus (Gell. iii. 3, 10)—8. A Roman jurist, 
who lived about the time of Vespasian, and is 
cited by subsequent jurists. 

Plautus, T. Maccius, the most celebrated 
comic poet of Rome, was a native of Sarsina, 
a small village in Umbria. Hisname has been 
much disputed. Festus (p. 288) explains the 
name Plotus as meaning in the Umbrian lan- 
guage ‘flat-footed’ and mentions as bearing 
that name the poet of Sarsina, called (as it 
appears in the abridgment of Paulus) Accius. 
Hence the great comedian was commonly 
known in modern times as M. Accius Plautus 
until Ritschl, from a comparison of Plaut. 
Merc. 6, and the conclusion of the Casina, 
Menaechmi, and Epidicus in. the Ambrosian 
MS., with Gell. iii. 8, 9, deduced the name 
Maccius, which is now almost universally 
accepted, It is suggested with some proba 
bility that it was formed from the word maccus, 
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a buffoon, given as a nickname to Plautus, and | 
adopted by him when he became a Roman | 
citizen. The date of his birth is uncertain, but 
it may be placed about B.c. 254. Cicero (de 
Sen. 50) speaks of Plautus as having been an 
old manin1918.c. He probably came to Rome 
at an early age, since he displays such a perfect 
mastery of the Latin language, and an ac- 
quaintance with Greek literature, which he 
could hardly have acquired in a provincial 
town. When he arrived at Rome he was in 
needy circumstances, and was first employed 
in the service of the actors. With the money 
he had saved in this inferior station he left 
Rome and set up in business: but his specu- 
lations failed; he returned to Rome, and his 
necessities obliged him to enter the service of 
a baker, who employed him in turning a hand- 
mill (Gell, iii. 8, 14). While in this degrading 
occupation he wrote three plays, the sale of 
which to the managers of the public games 
enabled him to quit his drudgery, and begin his 
literary career. He was then probably about 
thirty years of age (224), and accordingly began 
to write comedies a few years before the break- 
ing out of thesecond Punic war. He continued 
to write for about forty years, and died in 184, 
when he was seventy years of age (Cic. Brut. 
60). His contemporaries at first were Livius 
Andronicus and Naevius, afterwards Ennius 
and Caecilius: Terence did not rise into notice 
till almost twenty years after hisdeath. During 
the long time that Plautus held possession of the 
stage, he was always a great favourite of the 
people; and he expressed a bold consciousness 
of his own powers in the epitaph which he 
wrote for his tomb, and which has come down 
to us :— 

Postquam est mortem aptus Plautus, comoedia luget, 

Scena deserta, dein risus, ludus jocusque 

Et numeri innumeri simul omnes collacrumarunt. 

(Gell. i. 24, 3.) 


Plautus wrote a great number of comedies, 
and in the last century of the republic 
there were 180 plays which bore his name. 
Most of these, however, were not considered 
genuine by the best Roman critics. There 
were several works written upon the subject, 
and of these the most celebrated was the trea- 
tise of Varro entitled Quaestiones Plautinae. 
It appears that towards the end of the republic 
there had been a tendency to reckon as ‘ Plau- 
tine’ all old palliatae comediae, and Varro 
limited the undoubted comedies of the poet to 
twenty-one, which were hence called the Fabu- 
lae Varronianae. These Varronian ecmedies 
are no doubt those which have come down to 
our own time, with the lossof one. At present 
we possess only twenty comedies of Plautus; 
but there were originally twenty-one in the 
manuscripts, and the Vidularia, which was the 
twenty-first, and which came last in the collec- 
tion, was torn off from the manuscript in the 
middle ages. The titles of the twenty-one 
Varronian plays are: 1. Amphitruo. 2. Asi- 
naria. 8. Aulularia. 4. Captivi. 5. Curcu- 
lio. 6, Casina. 7. Oistellaria. 8. Epidicus. 
9. Bacchides. 10. Mostellaria. 11. Menaech- 
mi. 12. Miles. 18. Mercator. 14. Pseudolus. 
15. Poenulus. 16. Persa. 17. Rudens. 18. 
Stichus. 19. Trinwmmus. 20. Truculentus. 
21. Vidularia. This is the order in which 
they occur in the manuscripts, though probably 
not the one in which they were originally 
arranged by Varro. The present order is 
evidently alphabetical ; the initial letter of the 


title of each play is alone regarded, and no 
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attention is paid to those which follow: hence 
we find Captivi, Curculio, Casina, Oistel- 
laria: Mostellaria, Menaechmi, Miles, Mer- 
cator; Pseudolus, Poenulus, Persa. The play 
of the Bacchides forms the only exception to 
the alphabetical order. It was probably placed 
after the Hpizdicus by some copyist, because he 
had observed that Plautus in the Bacchides 
(ii. 2, 86) referred to the Hpidicus as an earlier 
work. The names of the comedies are either 
taken from some leading character in the play, 
or from some circumstance which occurs in it: 
those titles ending in aria are adjectives, 
giving a general description of the play: thus 
Asinaria is the ‘Ass-Comedy.’ The comedies 
of Plautus enjoyed unrivalled popularity among 
the Romans, and continued to be represented 
down to the time of Diocletian. The continued 
popularity of Plautus through so many centuries 
was owing, in a great measure, to his being a 
national poet. Though he founds his plays 
upon Greek models, the characters in them 
act, speak, and joke like genuine Romans, and 
he thereby secured the sympathy of his audience 
more completely than Terence could ever have 
done. Whether Plautus borrowed the plan of 
all his plays from Greek models, it is imposs- 
ible to say. The Bacchides, Poenulus and (ac- 
cording to some) the Stichws, were taken from 
Menander; the Casina and Rudens from 
Diphilus; the Mercator and the Trinummus, 
and possibly also the Mostellaria, from Phile- 
mon; the Asinaria from Demophilus. But in 
all cases Plautus allowed himself much greater 
liberty than Terence; and in some instances 
he appears to have simply taken the leading 
idea of the play from the Greek, and to have 
filled it up in his own fashion. It has been 
inferred from a well-known line of Horace 
(H#ipist. ii. 1. 58), ‘ Plautus ad exemplar Siculi 
properare Hpicharmi,’ that Plautus took great 
pains to imitate Epicharmus. But there is no 
correspondence between any of the existing 
plays of Plautus and the known titles of the 
comedies of Epicharmus; and the verb pro- 
perare has reference only to the liveliness and 
energy of Plautus’s style, in which he bore a 
resemblance to the Sicilian poet. There is 
abundant testimony to the esteem in which 
Plautus was held alike by the educated Romans 
and by the general public. -Horace (de Arte 
Poét. 270), indeed, expresses a less favourable 
opinion of Plautus; but it must be recollected 
that the taste of Horace had been formed by a 
different school of literature, and that he disliked 
the ancient poets of his country. Moreover, it 
is probable that the censure of Horace does not 
refer to the general character of Plautus’s 
poetry, but merely to his inharmonious verses 
and to some of his jests. Cicero (de Off. i. 
29, 104) places his wit on a par with that of the 
Old Attic Comedy (cf. Apoll. Sidon. xxiii. 148). 
By moderns Plautus has not only been admired 
but has been selected for imitation by many of 
the best poets. Thus the Amphitruo (the only 
play of Plautus which has a mythological plot) 
has been imitated by Molitre and Dryden; the 
Aulularia by Molitre in his Avare; the Mos- 
tellaria by Regnard, Addison, and others; the 
Menaechmi by Shakspeare in his Comedy of 
Errors; the Trinummus by Lessing in his 
Schatz; and so with others.—Of the present 
complete editions the best are by Ritschl, 1848, 
1884; Fleckeisen, 1859, 1874; Ussing, 1875. 
Among useful editions of separate plays are the 
Aulularia and Menaechmi by Wagner, 1876, 
1878; the Captivi by Sonnenschein. 1880; the 
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Mostellaria by Ramsay, 1869, and by Sonnen- 
schein, 1884; the Miles Gloriosus by Tyrrell, 
1885; the Trimwmnvus by Wagner, 1875, and 
by Sloman, 1883; the Trwcwlentus by Stude- 
mund, 1868. 

Plavis (Piave), a river in Venetia in the N. 
of Italy, which flows past Bellunum and falls 
into the sea at Altinum, W. of Aquileia. 

Pléiades (MAeiddes or MeAerddes), the Pleiads, 
are usually called the daughters of Atlas and 
Pléidne, whence they bear the name of the 
Atlantides (Hes. Op. 888, 614; Hyg. Ast. ii. 
21; Apollod. iii, 10). They were called Ver- 
giliae by the Romans a (name which some 
connected with ver as the season of their 
rising), and also Sweulae (¢.e. the herd of little 
pigs): they were also known as Sidus Pari- 
Jicium, because they shone at the time of the 
festival Parilia. (Plin. xviii. 246; Serv. ad Aen. 
i, 744; Fest. p. 872.) They were the sisters of 
the Hyades, and seven in number, six of whom 
are described as visible, and the seventh as 
invisible. The Pleiades are said to have made 
away with themselves from grief at the death 
of their sisters, the Hyades, or at the fate of 
their father, Atlas, and were afterwards placed 
as stars at the back of Taurus, where they 
formed a cluster resembling a bunch of grapes, 
whence they were sometimes called Bérpus. 
According to another story, the Pleiades were 
virgin companions of Artemis, and, together 
with their mother, Pleione, were pursued by the 
hunter Orion in Boeotia; their prayer to be 
rescued from him was heard by the gods, and 
they were metamorphosed into doves (meAc- 
ddes) and placed among the stars. (Pind. Nem. 
ii.11; Athen. p. 490; Diod. iii. 59.) The story of 
the lost Pleiad was that Merope, the seventh of 
the sisters, hid her light in mortification because 
she alone had married a mortal (Sisyphus) and 
become subject to mortality (Ov. Fast. iv. 170). 
The rising of the Pleiades. in Italy was about 
the beginning of May, and their setting about 
the beginning of November. Hence the Pleiads 
were connected with the fertilising rains.of 
spring, with the seed-time of autumn and also 
with autumn storms, and different parts of the 
myth are traceable to these different points of 
view. They are daughters of Atlas because the 
rain-clouds associated with them rise out of the 
western sea, and in the pursuit by Orion there 
is reference to the stormy time of autumn. It 
is likely that in the Homeric story of the doves 
who brought ambrosia from the western ocean 
there is allusion to the Pleiads and their aid to 
the summer harvests (Od. x. 59; Athen. J. c.). 
The story of the ‘lost Pleiad’ here appears in 
the mention of one dove being killed in the 
passage of the rocks, and their name—usually 
connected with mAciwy = ‘many in number’ 
(Hyg. Fab. 192)—is not improbably referred to 
méAera (doves). Their names are Electra, 
Maia, Taygete, Aleyone, Celaeno, Sterope, and 
Merope. 

Pleiae (MAcia:), a town in the SW. of La- 
a between Asopus and Acriae (Liv. xxxv. 
27). 

Plemmyrium (MAcuptpiov: Punta di Gi- 
gante), a promontory on the S. coasi of Sicily, 
immediately 8. of Syracuse. [Syracusaz.] 

Pléione (MAnidvy), a daughter of Oceanus, 
and mother of the Pleiades by Atlas. [Arzas; 
PLEIADEs. | 
. Pleumoxii, a small tribe in Gallia Belgica, 
subject to the Nervii (Caes. B. G. v. 39). 

Pleuratus (MAcvparos), king of Illyria, was 
the on of Scerdilaidas. His name occurs as 
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an ally of the Romans in the second Punic 
war, and in their subsequent wars in Greece. 
(Pol. xviii. 80, xxii. 4; Liv. xxvi. 24.) 

Pleuron (MAcvpoy: MAeupdvios : Gyphtokas- 
tron), an ancient city in Aetolia, and one of 
the most important in the country, was situ- 
ated at a little distance from the coast, NW. 
of the mouth of the Evenus, and on the 98. 
slope of Mt. Aracynthus. It was originally 
inhabited by the Curetes. (IJ. ii. 689, xiii. 
217, xiv. 116; Strab. pp. 450, 451.) This an- 
cient city was abandoned by its inhabitants 
when Demetrius II., King of Macedon, laid 
waste the surrounding country, and a new city 
was built under the same name to the W. ofthe 
ancient one. (Strab. J. c.; Paus. vii. 11, 8.) 
The two cities are distinguished by geographers 
under the names of Old Pleuron and New 
Pleuron respectively. The ruins of the later 
town are remarkable. 

Plinius. 1. C, Plinius Secundus, the 
author of the Historia Naturalis, distin- 
guished as Pliny the Elder, was born A.D. 
28, at Novum Comum (Como) in the N. of 
Italy. He came to Rome while still young, 
and being descended from a family of wealth 
and distinction, he had the means at his dis- 
posal for availing himself of the instruction of 
the best teachers to be found in the imperial 
city. At the age of about 23 he went to Ger- 
many, where he served under L. Pomponius 
Secundus, of whom he afterwards wrote a 
memoir, and was appointed to the command of 
a troop of cavalry (praefectus alae). (Tac. Ann. 
i. 69; Plin. Hp. iii. 5.) It appears from notices 
of his own that he travelled over most of the 
frontier of Germany, having visited the Cauci, 
the sources of the Danube, &c. (Plin. xii. 98, 
xvi. 2, xxii.8). Itwas in the intervals snatched 
from his military duties that he composed his 
treatise De Jaculatione equestrt. At the same 
time he began a history of the Germanic wars, 
which he afterwards completed in twenty 
books (Plin. Zp. iii. 5). He returned to Rome 
with Pomponius (52), and applied himself to 
the study of jurisprudence. The greater part 
of the reign of Nero he spent in retirement, 
chiefly, no doubt, at his native place. It may 
have been with a view to the education of his 
nephew that he composed the work entitled Stu- 
diosus, an extensive treatise in three books, occu- 
pying six volumes, in which he marked out the 
course that should be pursued in the training 
of a young orator, from the cradle to the com- 
pletion of his education and his entrance into 
public life. During the reign of Nero he 
wrote a grammatical work in eight books, en- 
titled Dubius Sermo (Plin. Hp. iii. 5); and 
towards the end of the reign of this emperor 
he was appointed procurator in Spain. He 
was here in 71, when his brother-in-law died, 
leaving his son, the younger Pliny, to the 
guardianship of his uncle, who, on account of 
his-absence, was obliged to entrust the care of 
him to Virginius Rufus. Pliny returned to 
Rome in the reign of Vespasian, shortly before 
78, when he adopted his nephew (Plin. Ep. vy. 
8). He had known Vespasian in the Germanic 
wars, and the emperor received him into the 
number of his most intimate friends. It was 
at this period of his life that he wrote a con- 
tinuation of the History of Aufidius Bassus, in 
thirty-one books, carrying the narrative down 
to his own times. Of his manner of life at 
this period an interesting account has been 
preserved by his nephew (Hpist. iii. 5). It 
was his practice to spend a portion of the 
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night by candlelight. Before it was light he 
betook himself to the emperor Vespasian, and 
after executing such commissions as he might 
be charged with, returned home and devoted 
the time which he still had remaining to-study. 
After a slender meal he would, in summer-time, 
lie in the sunshine while some one read to him, 
he himself making notes and extracts. He never 
read anything without making extracts in this 
way, for he used to say that there was no book 
so bad but that some good might be got out 
of it. He would then take a cold bath, and 
after a slight repast sleep a very little, and 
then pursue his studies till dinner-time. Dur- 
ing this meal some book was read to and 
commented on by him. At table, as might be 
supposed, he-spent but a short time. Such 
was his mode of life when in the midst of the 
bustle and confusion of the city. When in re- 
tirement in the country, the time spent in the 
bath was nearly the only interval not allotted 
to study, and that he reduced to the narrowest 
limits, for during all the process of scraping 
and rubbing he had some book read to him, or 
himself dictated. When on a journey he had a 
secretary by his side with a book and tablets. 
By this incessant application, persevered in 
throughout life, he amassed an enormous 
amount of materials, and at his death left to 
his nephew 160 volumina of notes (electorwm 
commentarit), written extremely small on both 
sides. With some reason might his nephew 
say that, when compared with Pliny, those who 
had spent their whole lives in literary pursuits 
seemed as if they had spent them in nothing 
else than sleep and idleness. From the ma- 
terials which he had in this way collected he 
compiled his celebrated Historia Naturalis, 
which he published about 77. The details of 
Pliny’s death are given in a letter of the 
younger Pliny to Tacitus (Hp. vi. 16). He 
perished in the celebrated eruption of Vesuvius 
which overwhelmed Herculaneum and Pompeii, 
in 79, being 56 years of age (Plin. Hp. iii. 5, 7). 
He was at the time stationed at Misenum in 
the command of the Roman fleet; and it was 
his anxiety to examine more closely the extra- 
ordinary phenomenon which led him to sail 
to Stabiae, where he landed and _ perished. 
The only work of Pliny which has come down 
to us is his Historia Naturalis. By Natural 
History the ancients understood astronomy, 
meteorology, geography, mineralogy, zoology, 
botany—in short, every thing that does not 
relate to the results of human skill or the pro- 
ducts of human faculties. Pliny, however, 
has not kept within even these extensive limits. 
He has broken in upon the plan implied by the 
title of the work, by considerable digressions 
on human inventions and institutions (book 
vii.), and on the history of the fine arts (xxxv.— 
xxxvii.) Minor digressions on similar topics 
are also interspersed in various parts of the 
work, the arrangement of which in other re- 
spects exhibits but little scientific discrimina- 
tion. It comprises, as Pliny says in the pre- 
face, 20,000 matters of importance, drawn from 
100 selected authors, to whose observations he 
added many of his own. The authors used by 
him whose writings are still extant are Ari- 
stotle (chiefly through the medium of Pompeius 
‘Trogus and Nigidius Figulus), Theophrastus, 
Cato, Varro, Vitruvius, Columella, and Mela. 
‘On botany he seems to have relied a good deal 
on Sextius Niger, who was largely used also by 
Dioscorides. The whole work is divided into 
thirty-seven books, the first of which consists 
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of a dedicatory epistle to Titus, followed by a 
table of contents of the other books. When it 
is remembered ‘that this was not the result of 
the undistracted labour of a life, but written in 
the hours of leisure secured from active pur- 
suits, and that, too, by the author of other 
extensive works, it is, to say the least, a won- 
derful monument of human industry. It may 
easily be supposed that Pliny, with his inordi- 
nate appetite for accumulating knowledge out 
of books, was not the man to produce a really 
scientific work. He was not even an origi- 
nal observer. The materials which he worked 
up into his huge encyclopaedic compilation 
were almost all derived at second-hand, though 
doubtless he has. incorporated the results of 
his own observation in a larger number of in- 
stances than those in which he indicates such 
to be the case. Nor did he, as a compiler, 
show either judgment or discrimination in the 
selection of his materials, so that in his ac- 
counts the true and the false are found inter- 
mixed. His love of the marvellous, and his 
contempt for human nature, lead him constantly 
to introduce what is strange or wonderful, or 
adapted to illustrate the wickedness of man, 
and the unsatisfactory arrangements of Proyi- 
dence. His work is extremely valuable to us 
from the vast number of subjects treated of, 
with regard to many of which we have no other 
sources of information. But what he tells us 
is often unintelligible, from his retailing ac- 
counts of things with which he was himself 
personally unacquainted, and of which he in 
‘consequence gives no satisfactory idea to the 
reader. Though a writer on zoology, botany, 
and mineralogy, he has no pretensions to be 
called a naturalist. His compilations exhibit 
scarcely a trace of scientific arrangement; and 
frequently it can be shown that he does not 
give the true sense of the authors whom he 
quotes and translates, giving not uncommonly 
wrong Latin names to the objects spoken of 
by his Greek authorities.—Editions of Pliny’s 
Natural History, with » commentary, are by 
Hardouin (Paris, 1685, 5 vols. 4to; 2nd edit. 
1723, 3 vols. fol.); critical editions by Sillig, 
Gotha, 1853; by Jan, Leips. 1870; by Detlessen, 
1873. There is a French translation by De 
Grandsagne, with notes by Cuvier and others, 
Paris, 1833).—2. C, Plinius Caecilius Secun- 
dus, frequently called Pliny the Younger, was 
the son of C. Caecilius and of Plinia, the 
sister of the elder Pliny. He was born at 
Comum in A.D. 61; and having lost his father 
at an early age, he was adopted by his uncle, 
as has been mentioned above. His education 
was conducted under the care of his uncle, his 
mother, and his tutor, Virginius Rufus. From 
his youth he was devoted to letters. In his 
fourteenth year he wrote a Greek tragedy. 
He studied eloquence under Quintilian. His 
acquirements finally gained him the reputation 
of being one of the most learned men of the 
age; and his friend Tacitus, the historian, had 
the same honourable distinction. He was also 
an orator. In his nineteenth year he began to 
speak in the Forum, and he was frequently em- 
ployed, as an advocate before the court of the 
Centumviri and before the Roman senate. He 
filled numerous offices in succession. While a 
young man he seryed in Syria as tribunus 
militum, and was there a hearer of the Stoic 
Euphrates and of Artemidorus. He was sub- 
sequently quaestor Caesaris, praetor in or 
about 93, and consul 100, in which year he 
wrote his Panegyricus, which is addressed to 
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Trajan. In 103 he was appointed propraetor 


of the province Pontica, where he did not stay 
quite two years. Among his other functions 
he also.discharged that of curator of the chan- 
nel and the banks of the Tiber (C.I.L. v. 
5262; cf. Plin. Hp. v.14). He was twice mar- 
ried. His second wife was Calpurnia, the 
granddaughter of Calpurnius Fabatus, and an 
accomplished woman: she was considerably 
younger than her husband, who has recorded 
her kind attentions to him (Plin. Ep. iv. 19, vi. 
4, viii. 10). He had no children by either wife 
born alive. The life of Pliny is chiefly known 
from his letters. So faras this evidence shows, 
he was a kind and benevolent man, fond of 
literary pursuits, and of building on and im- 
proving his estates. He was rich, and he spent 
liberally. He was a kind master to his slaves. 
His body was feeble, and his health not good. 
Nothing is known as to the time of his death. 
The extant works of Pliny are his Panegyricus 
and the ten books of his Hpistolae. The 
Panegyricus is asomewhat bombastic eulogium 
on Trajan. Pliny collected his own letters, as 
appears from the first letter of the first book, 
which looks something like a preface to the 
whole collection. It is not an improbable con- 
jecture that he may have written many of his 
letters with a view to publication, or that when 
he was writing some of them the idea of future 
publication was in his mind, However, they 
form a delightful collection, and make us ac- 
quainted with many interesting facts in the life 
of Pliny and that of his contemporaries. The 
letters from Pliny to Trajan and the emperor’s 
replies form the whole of the tenth book: let- 
ters 15-121 belong to the period of his Bithy- 
nian governorship. The letter on the punish- 
ment of the Christians (x.97) and the emperor’s 
answer (x. 98) are of the greatest interest and 
value from their bearing on the history of the 
Church in the first century—LEHdition of the 
Epistolae and Panegyricus by Keil, Leips. 1853 
and 1870. Editions of the Hpistolae are by 
Cortius and Longolius, Amsterdam, 1734, and 
by Gierig, Lips. 1800; by Doring, 1848; book 
ill. by Mayor, 1880; i. and ii. by Cowan, 1889. 

Plinthiné (MAv6iv7n), a city of Lower Egypt, 
on the bay called from it Sinus Plinthinetes 
(TlAwOwhrns KéATos), was the W.-most city of 
Egypt (according to its narrower limits) on the 
frontier of Marmarica. It stood a little N. of 
Taposiris (Abousir). (Strab. p. 799. ) 

Plistarchus (MAciorapxos), king of Sparta, 
was the son and successor of Leonidas, who 
was killed at Thermopylae, B.c. 480. He 
reigned from 480 to 458, but being a mere child 
at the time of his father’s-death, the regency 
was assumed by his cousin Pausanias. It 
appears that the latter continued to administer 
affairs in the name of the young king till his 
own death, about 467 (Hadt. ix. 19). 

Plisthénes (MAe:oév7ys), son of Atreus, and 
husband of Aérope or Briphyle, by whom he 
became the father of Agamemnon, Menelaus, 
and Anaxibia; but Homer makes the latter 
the children of Atreus. [See AGAamMEMNON, 
ATREUS.] 

Plistia (Prestia), a village in Samnium in the 
eee between M. Tifata and Taburnus (Liv. 
ix. 21). 

Plistoanax or Plistonax (MAciorodvat, WAe- 
otavat), king of Sparta, was the eldest son of 
the Pausanias who conquered at Plataea, B.c. 
479. On the death of Plistarchus, in 458, 
without issue, Plistoanax succeeded to the 
throne, being yet a minor (Thuc. i. 107). He 
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reigned from 458 to 408. In 445 he invaded! 
Attica; but the premature withdrawal of his 
army from the enemy’s territory exposed him 
to the suspicion of having been bribed by 
Pericles. He was punished by a heavy fine, 
which he was unable to pay, and was therefore 
obliged to leave*his country (Thue. ii. 21, iii. 
26; Plut. Per. 22). He remained nineteen 
years in exile, taking up his abode near the 
temple of Zeus on Mt. Lycaeus in Arcadia, and 
having half his house within the sacred pre- 
cincts that he might enjoy the benefit of the 
sanctuary. During this period his son Pau- 
sanias, a minor, reigned in his stead. The 
Spartans at length recalled him in 426, in 
obedience to the injunctions of the Delphic 
oracle. But he was accused of having tampered 
with the Pythian priestess to induce her to 
interpose for him, and his alleged impiety in 
this matter was continually assigned by his 
enemies as the cause of all Sparta’s mis- 
fortunes in the war; and therefore it was that 
he used all his influence to bring about peace 
with Athens in 421 (Thuc. vy. 16). He was suc- 
ceeded by his son Pausanias. 

Plistus (MAciords: Xeropotamo), a small 
river in Phocis, which rises in Mt. Parnassus, 
flows past Delphi, where it receives the small 
stream Castalia, and falls into the Crissaean 
gulf near Cirrha (Strab. p. 418; Dzupuz). 

Plotina, Pompeia, the wife of the emperor 
Trajan, and a woman of extraordinary merit 
and virtue. As she had no children, she per- 
suaded her husband to adopt Hadrian. She 
died in the reign of Hadrian, who honoured her 
memory by mourning for her nine days, by 
building a temple in her honour, and by com- 
posing hymns in her praise. (Plin. Paneg. 383 
Dio Cass. lxix. 10; Haprianvs.) 

Plotin6polis (MAwriwdroAts), a town in 
Thrace on the road from Trajanopolis to Had- 
rianopolis, founded by Trajan, and named in 
honour of his wife, Plotina (Ptol. iii. 11, 18; 
Procop. Aed. iv. 11). 

Plotinus (IlAwrivos), the originator of the 
Neo-Platonic system, was born at Lycopolis in 
Egypt, about a.p. 208. The details of his life 
have been preserved by his disciple Porphyry 
ina biography which has come down to us. 
From him we learn that Plotinus began to 
study philosophy in histwenty-eighth year, and 
remained eleven years under the instruction of 
Ammonius Saccas. In his thirty-ninth year 
he joined the expedition of the emperor Gordian 
(242) against the Persians, in order to become 
acquainted with the philosophy of the Persians 
and Indians. After the death of Gordian he 
fled to Antioch, and from thence to Rome (244). 
Intent on philosophical study, he lived on the 
scantiest fare and restricted his hours of sleep 
to the briefest time possible. For the first ten 
years of his residence at Rome he gave only 
oral instruction to a few friends; but he was 
at length induced, in 254, to commit his instruc- 
tions to writing. In this manner when, ten 
years later (264), Porphyry came to Rome and 
joined himself to Plotinus, twenty-one books of 
very various contents had been already composed 
by him. During the six years that Porphyry ~ 
lived with Plotinus at Rome, the latter, at the 
instigation of Amelius and Porphyry, wrote 
twenty-three books on the subjects which had 
been discussed at their meetings, to which ten 
books were afterwards added. The correction 
of these books was committed by Plotinus him- 
self to the care of Porphyry. On account of 
the weakness of his sight, Plotinus never read 
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them through a second time, still less corrected 
them ; intent simply upon the matter, he was 
alike careless of orthography, of the division of 
the syllables, and the clearness of his hand- 
writing. The fifty-four books were divided by 
Porphyry into six Hnneads, or sets of nine 
books. Ptotinus was eloquent in his oral com- 
munications, and impresstve in manner. He was 
regarded with admiration and respect by men 
of science such as the philosophers Amelius, Por- 
phyry, the physicians Paulinus, Hustochius, and 
Zethus the Arab. He also enjoyed the favour of 
the emperor Gallienus andthe empress Salonina, 
and almost obtained from them the rebuilding 
of two destroyed towns in Campania, with the 
view of their being governed according to the 
laws of Plato. He died at Puteoli in 262. The 
philosophical system of Plotinus is founded 
upon Plato’s writings, with the addition of 
various tenets drawn from the Oriental philo- 
sophy and religion. He appears, however, to 
avoid studiously all reference to the Oriental 
origin of his tenets; he endeavours to find them 
all under the veil of the Greek mythology, and 
points out here the germ of his own philosophi- 
cal and religious convictions. He was the real 
founder of the Neo-Platonic school. In his 
system of Pantheism vos or thought is an 
emanation from the divine essence, and in it 
resides all true Being, which is analogous to the 
Platonic Ideas: the soul of the world, which, as 
nature, unites with the corporeal world, pro- 
ceeds from the vows, but the material world is 
an imperfect copy of a world incomprehensible 
by the senses. In man the soul is an emana- 
tion from the world-soul, which descends into 
the human body, and whose highest perfection 
is to be liberated from it and purified from all 
that is sensuous. Plotinus is not guilty of that 
commixture and falsification of the Oriental 
mythology and mysticism which is found in 
Iamblichus, Proclus, and others of the Neo- 
Platonic school.—Hditions of the Hnneads of 
Plotinus are by Kreuzer, Oxonii, 1835; by Kirch- 
hoff, 1856 ; by Miiller, 1878. 

Plotius, whose full name was Marius Puo- 
TIus SacERDOS, a Latin grammarian, the author 
of De Metris Liber, who probably lived towards 
the end of the third century of the Christian 
era, in the reign of Diocletian. His work is 
published by Putschius in the Grammaticae 
Latinae Auctores, Hannov. 1605, and by Gais- 
ford in the Scriptores Latini Ret Metricae, 
Oxon, 1837. 

Plotus Gallus; Plot. Griphus; Plot. Tucca. 
[GatLtus; Gripnus; Tucca.] 

Plutarchus (MAovrapxos). 1. Tyrant of Ere- 
tria in Euboea, whom the Athenians assisted in 
B.C. 854 against his rival, Callias of Chalcis. 
The Athenian army was commanded by Pho- 
cion, who defeated Callias at Tamynae; but 
Phocion having suspected Plutarchus of 
treachery, expelled him from Eretria. (Plut. 
Phoc.12; Dem. de Pac. 5.)—2. The biographer 
and philosopher, was born at Chaeronea in 
Boeotia. The year of his birth is not known; 
but we learn from Plutarch himself that he 
was studying philosophy under Ammonius at 
the time when Nero was making his progress 
through Greece, in a.p. 66; from which we may 
assume that he was a, youth or a young man at 
that time. He spent some time at Rome and 
in other parts of Italy, but he tells us that he 
did not learn the Latin language in Italy, 
because he was occupied with public commis- 
sions and in giying lectures on philosophy; 
and it was late in life before he busied himself 
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with Roman literature. He was lecturing at 
Rome during the reign of Domitian, but the 
statement of Suidas that Plutarch was the 
preceptor of Trajan ought to he rejected. 
Plutarch spent the later years of his life at 
Chaeronea, where he discharged various magis- 
terial offices, and Held a priesthood. The time 
of his death is unknown, but probably took 
place early in Hadrian’s reigni—The work 
which has immortalised Plutarch’s name is his 
Parallel Lives (Biot MapdAAnao) of forty-six 
Greeks and Romans. The forty-six Lives are 
arranged in pairs; each pair contains the Life 
of a Greek and a Roman, and is followed by a 
comparison of the two men: in a few pairs the 
comparison is omitted or lost. He seems to 
have considered each pair of Lives and the 
Parallel as making one book (B:BAfov). The 
forty-six Lives are the following :—(1) Theseus 
and Romulus; (2) Lycurgus and Numa; (8) 
Solon and Valerius Publicola ; (4) Themistocles 
and Camillus; (5) Pericles and Q. Fabius 
Maximus; (6) Alcibiades and Coriolanus ; (7) 
Timoleon and Aemilius Paulus; (8) Pelopidas 
and Marcellus; (9) Aristides and Cato the 
Elder; (10) Philopoemen and Flamininus; (11) 
Pyrrhus and Marius; (12) Lysander and Sulla; 
(18) Cimon and Lucullus; (14) Nicias and 
Crassus; (15) Humenes and Sertorius; (16) 
Agesilaus and Pompeius; (17) Alexander and 
Caesar; (18) Phocion and Cato the Younger; 
(19) Agis and Cleomenes, and Tiberius and 
Gaius Gracchus; (20) Demosthenes and Cicero; 
(21) Demetrius Poliorcetes and M. Antonius ; 
(22) Dion and M. Junius Brutus. There are 


‘also the Lives of Artaxerxes Mnemon, Aratus, 


Galba, and Otho, which are placed in the edi- 
tions after the forty-six Lives. Perhaps no work 
of antiquity has been so extensively read in 
modern times as Plutarch’s Lives. The reason 
of their popularity is that Plutarch has rightly 
conceived the business of a biographer: his 
biographyis true portraiture. Other biography 
is often a dull, tedious enumeration of facts in 
the order of time, with perhaps a summing up 
of character at the end. The reflections of 
Plutarch are neither impertinent nor trifling: 
his sound good sense is always there; his 
honest purpose is transparent: his love of 
humanity warms the whole. His work is and 
will remain the book of those who can nobly 
think and dare and do. (The best edition of 
the Lives is by Sintenis, revised issue, Lips. 
1875. Among ‘separate editions of particular 
Lives those of Themistocles and Demosthenes 
by Holden supply most useful commentaries.) 
—Plutarch’s other writings, above sixty in num- 
ber, are placed under the general title of 
Moralia or Ethical works, though some of them 
are of an historical and anecdotal character, 
such as the essay on the Malignity (xaxonOeia) 
of Herodotus, which neither requires nor merits 
refutation, and his Apophthegmata, many of 
which are of little value. Eleven of these 
essays are generally classed among Plutarch’s 
historical works: among them also are his 
Roman Questions or Inquiries, his Greek 
Questions, and the Lives of the Ten Orators. 
But it is likely enough that several of the essays 
which.are included in the Moralia of Plutarch 
arenot by him. Atany rate, some of them are 
not worth reading. . The best of the essays 
included among the Moralia are of a different 
stamp. There is no philosophical system in 
these essays: pure speculation was not Plu- 
tarch’s proyince. His best writings are practi- 
cal, and their merits consist in the soundness 
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of his views on the ordinary events of human 
life, and the benevolence of his temper.—Edi- 
| tions of the Moralka by Wyttenbach, 1795-1821; 
by Hercher, 1851. Editions of the complete 
works of Plutarch by Reiske, Lips. 1774-1782, 
‘and by Hutten, 1791-1805.—3. The younger, 
‘was a son of the last, and is supposed by some 
to have been the author of several of the works 
which pass usually for his father’s, as e.g. the 
_ Apophthegmata (Tzetz. Chil. i. 14, ad Lyc. 653). 
-—4. An Athenian, son of Nestorius, presided 
_with distinction over the Neo-Platonic school at 
_ Athens in the early part of the fifth century, and 
was surnamed the Great. He numbered among 
his disciples Syrianus of Alexandria, who suc- 
ceeded him as head of the school, and Proclus 
of Lycia. He wrote commentaries, which are 
lost, on the Timaeus of Plato, and on Aristotle’s 
treatise On the Soul. He died at an advanced 
age, about A.D. 480. (Suid. s. v. HpéxAos: Marin. 
Vit. Procl. 12.) 

Pluto. [Hanzs.] 

Plitus (MAotros), the personification of 
wealth, is described as a son of Iasion and De- 
“meter. [Iaston.] That Wealth should be the 

offspring of the Harth-goddess expresses the idea 
‘that riches come from the earth—primarily 
‘from agriculture, but also from metals. The 
game idea was the cause of the name MAovtTwy 
being given to Hades, the god of the earth and 
of the underworld [see p. 875, b]. Zeus is said 
to have deprived Plutus of sight, that he might 
not bestow his favours on righteous men ex- 
_clusively, but that he might distribute his gifts 
blindly and without any regard to merit (Ar. 
Plut. 90; Schol. ad Theocr. x. 19). At Thebes 
there was a statue of Tyche or Fortune, at 
Athens one of Irene or Peace, and at Thespiae 
one of Athene Ergane, and in each of these 
cases Plutus was represented as the child of 
those divinities, symbolically expressing the 
sources of wealth, from good fortune, peace and 
industry (Paus. i. 8, 2, ix. 16, 2, ix. 26,8). A 
copy of the statue of Irene and Plutus is now 
at Munich. [CrpHisopotus.] He seems to 
have been also represented as a boy with a 
cornucopia. 

Pluvialia (MAourdAa, Ptol.: prob. Ferro), one 
of the islands in the Atlantic called FoRTUNATAE. 

Plivius, z.c. the sender of rain (Tibull. i. 7, 
26), a surname of Jupiter among the Romans 
(also Pluvialis and Imbricitor), to whom sacri- 
fices were offered during long protracted 
droughts, [JUPITER.] 

Pnytagoras (Mvutaydpas). 1, Eldest son of 
Evagoras, king of Salamis in Cyprus, was assas- 
sinated along with his father, B.c. 874. [Hv- 
acoras.|—2, King of Salamis in Cyprus, prob- 
ably succeeded Nicocles, though we have no 
account of his accession, or his relation to the 
previous monarchs. He submitted to Alexan- 
der in 832, under whom he served with a fleet 
at the siege of Tyre. (Diod. xvi. 46; Arrian, 
An. ii. 20; Curt. iv. 8,11; Athen. p. 167.) 

| Podalirius (ModaAcipios), son of Asclepius 
and Epione or Arsinoe, and brother of Machaon, 
along with whom he led the Thessalians of Tricea 
against Troy. He was, like his brother, skilled 
in the medical art. On his return from Troy he 
was cast by a storm on the coast of Syros in 
Caria, where he is said to havesettled. He was 
worshipped as a hero on Mt. Dria, [{Macwaon.] 
y _ Podarcés (Moddprns). 1. The original name of 
Priam. [Prriamus.|—2, Son of Iphiclus and 
| grandson of Phylacus, was a younger brother 
of Protesilaus, and led the Thessalians of 

Phylace against Troy (IJ. ii. 695). 
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Podarge. [Harpye.] : 

Poeas (Tofas), son of Phylacus or Thaumacus, 
husband of Methone, and the father of Philo- 
ctetes, who is hence called Poeantiades, 
Poeantius heros, Poeantia proles, and Poeante 
satus. Poeas is mentioned among the Argo- 
nauts, and is said to have killed with an arrow 
Talaus in Crete. He set fire to the pile on 
which Heracles was burnt, and was rewarded 
by the hero with his arrows. [HmRaciEs; 
PHILOCTETES. | 

Poemander (Moiuavdpos), son of Chaeresilaus 
and Stratonice, was the husband of Tanagra, a 
daughter of Aeolus or Aesopus, by whom he be- 
came the father of Ephippus and Leucippus. He 
was the reputed founder of the town of Tanagra, 
in Boeotia, hence called Poemandria. When 
Poemander had inadvertently killed his own son, 
he was purified by Elephenor. (Strab. p. 404:) 

Poemanénus (Ilo:wavnvds; ethnic, the same: 
prob. Maniyas), a fortified place in Mysia, S. of 
Cyzicus, with a celebrated temple of Asclepius 
(Steph. Byz. s. v.; Plin. v. 128). 

Poetovio, sometimes written Petovio (Pet- 
tau), a town in Pannonia Superior (Western 
Pannonia) on the frontiers of Noricum, and on 
the Dravus (Drave), was at first a fortress, and 
then a Roman colony with the surname Ulpia, 
having been probably enlarged and made a 
colony by Trajan, and station of the legion XIII. 
Gemina (Tac. Hist. iii. 1; Amm. Mare. xiy. 87; 
C. I. LI. iii. p. 489). 

Pogon (Mdywy), the harbour of Troezen in 
Argolis (Strab. p. 878). 

Pola (Pola), an ancient town in Istria, situ- 
ated on the W. coast, and near the promontory 
Polaticum, which was the most southerly point 
in the country. According to tradition Pola 
was founded by the Colchians, who had been 
sent in pursuit of Medea (Strab. pp. 46, 209, 
216; Mel. ii. 3,13). It was subsequently a Ro- 
man colony, with the surname Pretas Julia, 
and became an important commercial town, 
being united by good roads with Aquileia and 
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the principal towns of Illyria (Plin. iii. 129). 


It was here that Belisarius assembled his fleet 
to cross to Ravenna, a.p. 544 (Procop. B. G. iii. 
10). Its importance in antiquity is attested by 
its magnificent ruins, of which the principal are 
those of an amphitheatre, of a triumphal arch 
(Porta aurea), erected to L. Sergius by his wife, 
Salvia Postuma, and of several temples. 
Polémon (MoAguwv). 1. 1, king of Pontus 
and the Bosporus, was the son of Zenon, the 
orator of Laodicea. Asa reward for the services 
rendered by his father as well as himself he was 
appointed by Antony in B.c. 89 to the govern- 
ment of a part of Cilicia; and he subsequently 
obtained in exchange the kingdom of Pontus. 
(App. B. C. v. 75; Dio Cass. xlix. 25, 83; Strab. 
p. 578.) He accompanied Antony in his expe- 
dition against the Parthians in 36. After the 
battle of Actium he was able to make his peace 
with O¢tavian, who confirmed him in hiskingdom 
(Dio Cass. liii. 25). About the year 16 he was 
entrusted by Agrippa with the charge of re- 
ducing the kingdom of Bosporus, of which he 
was made king after conquering the country 
(Dio Cass. liv. 24). His reign after this was 
long and prosperous; he extended his do- 
minions as far as the river Tanais; but having 
engaged in an expedition against the barbarian 
tribe of the Aspurgians he was not only de- 
feated by them, but taken prisoner, and put to 
death (Strab. pp. 498, 495, 556). By his second 
wife, Pythodoris, who succeeded him on the 
throne, he left two sons, Polemon II., and 
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Zenon, king of Armenia, and one daughter, 
who was married to Cotys king of Thrace.— 
2. II., son of the preceding and of Pythodoris, 
was raised to the sovereignty of Pontus and 
Bosporus by Caligula in 4.p.39. Bosporus was 
afterwards taken from him by Claudius, who 
assigned it to Mithridates, while he gave Pole- 
mon a portion of Cilicia in its stead, 41. In 62 
Polemon was induced by Nero to abdicate the 
throne, and Pontus was reduced to the con- 
dition of a Roman province. (Dio Cass. lix. 12, 
lx. 8; Suet. Nev. 18.)—3. Brother of Attalus, a 
Macedonian officer in the army of Alexander 
the Great. He was suspected of complicity in 
the plot of which Philotas was accused, but he 
was acquitted or pardoned (Arr. An. iii. 27; 
Curt. vii. 2,1), After the death of Alexander 
he became a partisan of Perdiccas, under whose 
brother, Alcetas, he served (Diod. xviii. 45, xix. 
16) until 820, when he shared the defeats and 
captivity of Attalus. [Arratus, No. 2.]}—4, Of 
Athens, an eminent Platonic philosopher, was 
the son of Philostratus, a man of. wealth and 
political distinction. In his youth Polemon 
was extremely profligate; but one day, when he 
was about thirty, on his bursting into the school 
of Xenocrates, at the head of a band of revellers, 
his attention was so arrested by the discourse, 
which chanced to be upon temperance, that he 
tore off his garland and remained an attentive 
listener, and from that day he adopted an abste- 
mious course of life (Hor. Sat. ii. 8, 253), and 
continued to frequent the school, of which, on 
the death of Xenocrates, he became the head, 
B.c. 815. He died in 273 at a great age. He 
esteemed the object of philosophy to be to 
exercise men in things and deeds, not in dia- 
lectic speculation. He placed the swmmum 
bonwm in living according to the laws of nature. 
(Diog. Laért. iv. 16; Athen. p. 44; Cic. de Fin. 
iy. 2, 6, 16, v. 1, 5.)—5. Of Athens by citizen- 
ship, but by birth either of Ilium, or Samos, or 
Sicyon, a Stoic philosopher and an eminent 
geographer, surnamed Periegetes (6 repinyhrns), 
lived in the time of Ptolemy Epiphanes, at the 
beginning of the second century B.c. In philo- 
sophy he was a disciple of Panaetius. He made 
extensive journeys through Greece, to collect 
materials for his geographical works, in the 
course of which he paid particular attention to 
the inscriptions on votive offerings and on 
columns. As the collector of these inscriptions, 
he was one of the earlier contributors to the 
Greek Anthology. Athenaeus and other writers 
make very numerous quotations from his works. 
They were chiefly descriptions of different parts 
of Greece; some were on the paintings pre- 
served in various places, and several are con- 
troversial, among which is one against Erato- 
sthenes. (Athen. pp. 436, 442.)—6. Antonius, a 
celebrated sophist and rhetorician, flourished 
under Trajan, Hadrian, and the first Antoninus, 
and was in high favour with the two former 
emperors. He was born of a consular family, 
at Laodicea, but spent the greater part of his 
life at Smyrna. His most celebrated disciple 
was Aristides. Among his imitators in subse- 
quent times was Gregory Nazianzen. His style 
of oratory was imposing rather than pleasing, 
and his character was haughty and reserved. 
During the latter part of his life he was so 
tortured by the gout that he resolved to put an 
end to his existence ; he had himself shut up in 
the tomb of his ancestors at Laodicea, where 
he died of hunger, at the age of. sixty-five. 
(Philostr. Sophist. p.580; Suid. s.v.) The only 
extant work of Polemon is the funeral orations 
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for Cynaegirus and Callimachus, the generals 
who fell at Marathon, which are supposed to be 
pronounced by their fathers. These orations 
are edited by Orelli, Lips. 1819.—7. The author 
of a short Greek work on Physiognomy, which 
is still extant. He must have lived in or before 
the third century after Christ, as he is men- 
tioned by Origen, and from his style he cannot 
be supposed to have lived much earlier than 
this time. His work consists of two books: in 
the first, which contains twenty-three chapters, 
after proving the utility of physiognomy, he 
lays down the general principles of the science ; 
in the second book, which consists of twenty- 
seven chapters, he goes on to apply the 
principles he had before laid down, and de- 
scribes in a few words the characters of the 
courageous man, the timid, the impudent, the 
passionate, the talkative, &c.—Edited by Franz 
in his Scriptores Physiognomoniae Veteres, 
Altenburg, 1780. 

Polémonium (MoAcudviov: MoAcudvios, and 
TloAcuwvieds : Buleman), a city on the coast of 
Pontus in Asia Minor, built by king PoLmmMon 
(probably the second), on the site of the older 
city of Side, at the mouth of the river Sidenus 
(Poleman Chai), and at the bottom of a deep 
gulf, with a good harbour. It was the capital 
of the kingdom of Polemon, comprising the 
central part of Pontus, H. of the Iris, which was 
hence called Pontus Polemoniacus. (Plin. vi. 
11; Ptol. v. 6,4; Amm. Mare. xxii, 8.) 

Polias, [ATHENE.] 

Polichna (MoAixyn, Dor. MoAlyva: Modrrxvi- 
Tns), & town:—l, In the NW. of Messenia, W. 
of Andania (Paus. iv. 83, 6).—2, In the NE. 
of Laconia (Pol. iv. 86)—8. In Chios—4, In 
Crete, whose territory bordered on that of 
Cydonia (Hdt. vii. 170; Thue. ii. 85).—5, In 
Mysia, in the district Troas, on the left bank of 
the Aesepus near its source (Strab. p. 608). 

Polieus (MoAreds), ‘the protector of the city,’ 
a surname of ZEus. 

Poliorcétés, Demetrius. [Demerrius.] 

Polites (MoAfrns), son of Priam and Hecuba, 
and father of Priam the younger, was a valiant 
warrior and famed for his swiftness of foot. 
He was slain by Pyrrhus. (1. xiii. 588, xv. 839; 
Verg. Aen. ii. 526, v. 564.) 

Politorium, a town in the interior of La- 
tium, destroyed by Ancus Martius (Livy. i. 88; 
Dionys. iii. 48; Plin. iii. 68). 

Polla, Argentaria, the wife of the poet 
Lucan. [Lucanus.] 

Pollentia (Pollentinus). 1. (Polenza), a 
town of the Statielliin Liguria at the confluence 
of the Stura and the Tanarus, and subse- 
quently a Roman municipium (Plin. iii. 49). 
It was celebrated for its wool. In its neigh- 
bourhood Stilicho gained a victory over the 
Goths under Alaric (Claudian, B. Get. 580-647; 
Oros. vii. 37).—2. A town in Picenum probably 
identical with Urbs Salvia (Plin. iii. 111),—3. 
(Pollenza), a Roman colony on the NE. point 
of the Balearis Major. [BaLEares.] 

Pollentia, a deity worshipped by the Romans 
among the Indigetes, who was supposed to 
supply strength to the growing child (Liv. 
xxxix. 7; Plaut. Cag. iv. 4, 8; ef. InpicrTss). 

Pollio, Annius, was accused of treason 
(majestas) towards the end of the reign of 
Tiberius, but was not brought to trial. He was 
subsequently one of Nero’s intimate friends, 
but was accused of taking part in Piso’s con- 
spiracy against that emperor in A.D. 63, and 
was banished. (Tac. Ann. xv. 56, 71.) 

Pollio, C. Asinius, a distinguished orator, 
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poet and historian of the Augustan age. He 
was born at Rome in B.c. 76, and became dis- 
tinguished as an orator at an early age. Atthe 
age of twenty-two he prosecuted C. Cato (Tac. 
Dial. 84). Onthe breaking out of the Civil war he 
joined Caesar, and in 49 he accompanied Curio 
to Africa, After the defeat and death of Curio, 
he crossed over to Greece, and fought on 
Caesar’s side at the battle of Pharsalia (48). 
He also accompanied Caesar in his campaigns 
against the Pompeian party in Africa (46) and 
Spain (45). He returned with Caesar to Rome, 
but was shortly afterwards sent back to Spain, 
with the command of the Further Province, in 
order to prosecute the war against Sex. Pom- 
pey. He was in his province at the time of 
Caesar’s death (44). He took no part in the 
war between Antony and the senate; but when 
Antony was joined by Lepidus and Octavian in 
48, Pollio espoused their cause, and persuaded 
L. Plancus in Gaul to follow his example. In 
the division of the provinces among the trium- 
virs, Antony received the Gauls. The adminis- 
tration of the Transpadane Gaul was committed 
to Pollio by Antony, and he had accordingly 
the difficult task of settling the veterans in the 
lands which had been assigned to them in this 
province, It was upon this occasion that he 
saved the property of the poet Virgil at Mantua 
from confiscation, whom he took under his 
protection from his love of literature. In 40 
Pollio took an active part in effecting the 
reconciliation between Octavian and Antony at 
Brundusium. In the same year he was consul; 
and it was during his consulship that Virgil 
addressed to him his 4th HEclogue. In 39 
Antony went to Greece, and sent Pollio with a 
part of his army against the Parthini, an [ly- 
rian people. Pollio defeated the Parthini and 
took the Dalmatian town of Salonae; and in 
consequence of his success obtained the honour 
of a triumph on the 25th of October in this 
year. (Hor. Od. ii.1,16; OC. I. L.i. p. 461.) He 
gave his son, Asinius Gallus, the agnomen of 


Saloninus after the town which he -had taken. - 


It was during his Llyrian campaign that Virgil 
addressed to him the 8th Eclogue. From this 
time Pollio withdrew altogether from political 
life, and devoted himself to the study of litera- 
ture. He still continued, however, to exercise 
his oratorical powers, and maintained his 
reputation for eloquence by his speeches both 
in the senate and in the courts of justice. He 
died at his Tusculan villa, a.p. 4, in the 80th 
year of his age, preserving to the last the full 
enjoyment of his health and of all his faculties. 
(Hieron. ad Euseb. Chron. 2020; cf. Tac. Dial. 
17; Sen. Contr. 4, 5.)—Pollio deserves a dis- 
tinguished place in the history of Roman 
literature, not so much on account of his works, 
as of the encouragement which he gave to 
literature. He was not only a patron of Virgil, 
Horace (see Od. ii. 1),and other great poets and 
writers, but he has the honour of having been 
the first person to establish a public library at 
Rome, upon which he expended the money he 
had obtained in his Illyrian campaign (Plin. 
xxxy. 10). None of Pollio’s own works have 
come down to us, but they possessed sufficient 
merit to lead his contemporaries and successors 
to class his name with those of Cicero, Virgil 
and Sallust, as an orator, a poet and an 
historian. Catullus (xii. 9) describes him in his 
youth as ‘leporum disertus puer et facetiarum,’ 
_ and Horace speaks of him in the full maturity 
of his powers (Od. ii. 1, 18) as ‘Insigne maestis 
praesidium reis et consulenti, Pollio, curiae ;’ 
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and we have also the testimony of Quintilian, 
the two Senecas and Tacitus to the greatness 
of his oratorical powers (Quint. x. 1,118; Sen. 
Contr. 4,3; Sen. Hp. 100, 7; Tac. Dial. 21). 
—Pollio wrote the history of the Civil wars in 
seventeen books (Suid. s. v.). It began with 
the consulship of Metellus and Afranius, B.c. 
60, in which year the first triumvirate was 
formed, and appears to have come down to the 
time when Augustus obtained the undisputed 
supremacy of the Roman world (Hor. Od. ii. 1, 
24; Sen. Swas. vi. 15, 24; Suet. Jul. 80; Tac. 
Ann. iv. 34).—As a poet Pollio was. best known 
for his tragedies, which are spoken of in high 
terms by Virgil and Horace, but which probably 
did not possess any great merit, as they are 
hardly mentioned by subsequent writers 
(Verg. Hel. iii. 86, viii. 10; Hor. Od. ii. 1, 9; 
Sat. i. 10, 42). It has been asserted by some 
modern critics that Pollio was the author of the 
Bellum Africanum; but the theory is improb- 
able and has no support.—Pollio also enjoyed 
great reputation as a critic, but he is chiefly 
known in this capacity for the severe judgment 
which he passed upon his great contemporaries. 
Thus he pointed out many mistakes in the 
speeches of Cicero (Quint. xii. 1, 22), censured 
the Commentaries of Caesar for their want of 
historical fidelity (Suet. Jul. 56), and found 
fault with Sallust for affectation in the use of 
antiquated words and expressions (Suet. 
Gramm. 10; Gell. x. 26). He also complained 
of a certain Patavinity in Livy, respecting 
which some remarks are made in the life of 
Livy [p. 495, a]. Pollio had a son, C. Asinius 
Gallus Saloninus. [See p. 355, b.] Asinius 
Gallus married Vipsania, the former wife of 
Tiberius, by whom he had several children: 
namely, (1) Asinius Saloninus; (2) Asinius 
Gallus ; (3) Asinius Pollio, consul A.D. 283 (4) 
Asinius Agrippa, consul a.D. 25; (5) Asinius 
Celer. 

Pollio, Vedius, 1 Roman eques and a friend 
of Augustus, was by birth a freedman, and has 
obtained a place in history on account of his 
riches and his cruelty. He was accustomed to 
feed his lampreys with human flesh, and when- 
ever a slave displeased him, the unfortunate 
wretch was forthwith thrown into the pond as 
food for the-fish. On one occasion Augustus 
was supping with him, when a slave had the 
misfortune to. break a crystal goblet, and his 
master immediately ordered him to be thrown 
to the fishes. The slave fell at the feet of 
Augustus, praying for mercy; and when the 
emperor could not prevail upon Pollio to pardon 
him, he dismissed the slave of his own accord, 
and commanded all Pollio’s crystal goblets to 
be broken and the fish-pond to be filled up. 
Pollio died B.c. 15, leaving a large part of his 
property to Augustus. It was this Pollio who 
built the celebrated villa of Pausilypum near 
Naples. (Dio Cass. liv. 28; Sen. de Ira, iii. 
40; Plin. ix. 77; Tac. Ann. i. 10, xii. 60.) 

Pollusea (MoAAovcka), a city of Latium near 
Corioli taken and retaken in the Volscian wars, 
after which it disappears from history (Liv. ii 
338, 89; Dionys. vi. 91, viii. 36). 

Pollux or Polydeuces. [Dzioscurt.] 

Pollux, Jilius (IovAvos ToAvdevens). 1. Of 
Naucratis in Egypt, was a Greek sophist and 
grammarian. He studied rhetoric at Athens 
under the sophist Adrian, and afterwards 
opened a private school in this city, where he 
gave instruction in grammar and rhetoric. At 
a later time he was appointed by the emperor 
Commodus to the chair of rhetoric at Athens. 
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He died during the reign of Commodus at 
the age of fifty-eight. He seems to have been 
attacked by many of his contemporaries on 
account of the inferior character of his ora- 
tory, and especially by Lucian in his ‘Pyrdépwv 
didaoKados. Pollux was the author of several 
works, all of which haye~ perished with the 
exception of the Onomasticon. This work is 
divided into ten books, each of which contains 
a short dedication to the Caesar Commodus: it 
was therefore published before a.p. 177, since 
Commodus became Augustus in that year. 
Each book forms a separate treatise by itself, 
containing the most important words relating 
to certain subjects, with short explanations of 
the meanings of the words. The alphabetical 
arrangement is not adopted, but the words are 
given according to the subjects treated of in 
each book.—Editions by Lederlin and Hemsters- 
huis, Amsterdam, 1706; by Dindorf, Lips. 
1824; and by Imm. Bekker, Berol. 1846.—2. 
A Byzantine writer, the author of a Chronicon 
which treats at some length of the creation of 
the world, and is therefore entitled ‘Ioropla 
gvoixh. It is a universal history, beginning 
with the creation of the world and coming down 
to the time of the writer.—Edited by Hardt, 
Munich, 1792. 

Polus (MAos). 1. A sophist and rhetorician, 
a native of Agrigentum. He was a disciple of 
Gorgias, and wrote a treatise on rhetoric, as 
well as other works mentioned by Suidas. He 
is introduced by Plato as an interlocutor in the 
Gorgias (cf. Plat. Phaedr. p. 267).—2- A cele- 
brated tragic actor, the son of Charicles of 
Sunium, and a disciple of Archias of Thurii. It 
is related that at the age of 70, shortly before 
his death, he acted in eight tragedies on four 
successive days. (Plut. Dem. 28.) 

Polyaegos (MoAvaryos: Polybos or Anti- 
melos), an uninhabited island in the Aegaean 
sea, near Melos (Plin. iv. 70; Ptol. iii. 15, 28). 

Polyaenus (MoAvaivos). 1. Of Lampsacus, a 
mathematician and a friend of Epicurus, adopted 
the philosophical system of his friend, and, 
although he had previously acquired great 
reputation as a mathematician, he now main- 
tained with Epicurus the worthlessness of 
geometry (Cic. Ac. ii. 88, Fin. i. 6).—2. Of 
Sardis, a sophist, lived in the time of Julius 
Caesar. He is the author of four epigrams in 
the Greek Anthology. His full name was 
Julius Polyaenus.—8. The Macedonian, the 
author of the work on Stratagems in war 
(Stparnyhuara), which is still extant, lived 
about the middle of the second century of the 
Christian era. Suidas calls him a rhetorician, 
and we learn from Polyaenus himself that he 
was accustomed to plead causes before the 
emperor. He dedicated his work to M. Aure- 
lius and Verus, while they were engaged in the 
Parthian war, about A.D. 163, at which time, he 
says, he was too old to accompany them in their 
campaigns. This work is divided into eight 
books, of which the first six contain an account 
of the stratagems of the most celebrated Greek 
generals, the seventh of those of barbarous or 
foreign people, and the eighth of the Romans. 
Parts, however, of the sixth and seventh books 
are lost, so that of the 900 stratagems which 
Polyaenus described, only 838 haye come down 
to us. The work is written in a clear and 
pleasing style, though somewhat tinged with 
the artificial rhetoric of the age. It contains 
a vast number of anecdotes respecting many 
of the most celebrated men in antiquity; 
but its value as a historical authority is very 
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much diminished by the little judgment which | 
the author evidently possessed, and by our 
ignorance of the sources from which he took his 
statements. — Editions by Casaubon, 1589; — 
Coray, 1809; Wolflinn, 1860 ; Wescher, 1867. 
Polybius (MoAvfios). 1. The historian, the 
son of Lycortas, and a native of Megalopolis, in 
Arcadia, was born about B.c. 204. His father, 
Lycortas, was one of the most distinguished men 
of the Achaean League: and Polybius received 
the advantages of his father’s imstruction in 
political knowledge and the military art. He 
must also have reaped great benefit from his 
intercourse with Philopoemen, who was a friend 
of his father’s, and on whose death, in 182, 
Polybius carried the urn in which his ashes 
were deposited. In the following year Polybius 
was appointed one of the ambassadors to Egypt, 
but he did not leave Greece, as the intention of 
sending an embassy was abandoned. From this 
time he probably began to take part in public 
affairs, and he appears to have soon obtained 
great influence among his countrymen, and ag 
Hipparch attained a position which ranked 
second in the state. He advised neutrality in 
the war between Rome and Macedon. After 
the conquest of Macedonia, in 168, the Roman 
commissioners who were sent into the S. of 
Greece commanded, at the instigation of Calli- 
crates, that 1000 Achaeans should be carried to 
Rome, to answer the charge of not having 
assisted the Romans against Perseus. This 
number included all the best and noblest part 
of the nation, and among them was Polybius. 
They arrived in Italy in B.c. 167, but, instead of 
being put upon their trial, they were distributed 
among the Etruscan towns. Polybius was 
more fortunate than the rest of his countrymen. 
He had probably become acquainted in Greece 
with Aemilius Paulus, or his sons Fabius and 
Scipio, and the two young men now obtained 
permission from the praetor for Polybius to 
reside at Rome in the house of their father, 
Paulus. Scipio was then eighteen years of age, 
and soon became warmly attached to Polybius. 
Scipio was accompanied by his friend in all his 
military expeditions, and received much adyan- 
tage from his experience and knowledge. Poly- 
bius, on the other hand, besides finding a liberal 
patron and protector in Scipio, was able by his 
means to obtain access to public documents, 
and to accumulate materials for his great his- 
torical work. After remaining in Italy seven- 
teen years, he returned to the Peloponnesus in 
151, with the surviving Achaean exiles, who 
were at length allowed by the senate to revisit 
their native land. He did not, however, remain 
long in Greece. He joined Scipio in his cam- 
paign against Carthage, and was present at the 
destruction of that city in 146. Immediately 
afterwards he hurried to Greece, where the 
Achaeans were waging a mad and hopeless war 
against the Romans. He appears to have 
arrived in Greece soon after the capture of 
Corinth, and he exerted all his influence to 
alleviate the misfortunes of his countrymen, 
and to procure favourable terms for them. His 
grateful fellow-countrymen acknowledged the 
great services he had rendered them, and 
statues were erected to his honour at Megalo- 
polis, Mantinea, Pallantium, Tegea, and other 
places. The base of the statue erected to him 
by the state of Elis was found at Olympia by 
the German explorers in 1877. Polybius seems 
now to have devoted himself to the composi- 
tion of the great historical work for which he 
had long been collecting materials. At what 
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aie of his life he made the journeys into 
oreign countries for the purpose of visiting the 
places which he had to describe in his history, 
it is impossible to determine. He tells us 
(iii. 59) that he undertook long and dangerous 
journeys into Africa, Spain, Gaul, and even as 
far as the Atlantic, on account of the ignorance 
which prevailed respecting those parts. Some 
of these countries he visited while serving 
under Scipio, who afforded him every facility 
for the prosecution of his design. At a later 
period of his life he visited Egypt likewise. 
He probably accompanied Scipio to Spain in 
184, and was present at the fall of Numantia, 
since Cicero states (ad Fam. v.12) that Poly- 
bius wrote a history of the Numantine war. 
He died at the age of eighty-two, in consequence 
of w fall from his horse, about 122.—The His- 
tory of Polybius consisted of forty books, of 
which the first five books, and extracts from 
the other thirty-five books, survive. Books i. 
and ii. form the Introduction, taking up the 
history where Timaeus left off, at 264 B.c. They 
contain some account of the first Punic war and 
the Achaean League. The remainder of the 
work fell into two parts. The first comprised a 
period of thirty-five years, beginning with the 
second Punic war and the Social war in Greece, 
and ending with the conquest of Perseus and 
the downfall of the Macedonian kingdom, in 
168. This was in fact the main portion of his 
work, and its great object was to show how the 
Romans had in this brief period of fifty-three 
years conquered the greater part of the world, 
and to demonstrate that they were marked out 
as the rulers of nations, and fitted for a uni- 
versal empire, With the fall of the Macedonian 
kingdom the supremacy of the Roman dominion 
was decided, and it was vain for the other 
nations of the world to resist. In this first 
part book iii. relates the second Punic war as 
far as Cannae; iv. and y. deal with the wars 
in Greece and Syria. Books vi—xxx. described 
‘the progress of Roman conquest to the 
battle of Pydna, B.c. 168. The second part of 
the work, which formed a kind of supplement 
to the former part, comprised the period from 
the conquest of Perseus, in 168, to the fall of 
Corinth, in 146. The history of the conquest 
of Greece seems to have been completed in the 
thirty-ninth book; and the fortieth book prob- 
ably contained a chronological summary of 
the whole work. The History of Polybius is 
one of the most valuable works that have come 
down to us from antiquity. His early training 
had taught him to appreciate military opera- 
tions as well as political measures, and the 
leading part which he took in his own country 
enabled him to judge of the characters and 
motives of the great actors in history in a way 
which no mere scholar or rhetorician could do. 
To these qualifications were added the inestim- 
able advantage of intimate friendship with 
the greatest men of Rome, and the opportunities 
of learning at first hand all that those who 
directed the civil and military actions of the 
republic could tell him. No one could haye a 
better claim to write a history of the second 
and third Punic wars than the man who pos- 
sessed all the information that the Scipios and 
Aemilii had stored up of the second, and was 
himself an eye-witness of the conclusion of the 
third. These materials he supplemented by 
every means in his power. Thus he not only 
collected with accuracy and care an account of 
the events that he intended to narrate, but he 
also studied the history of the Roman constitu- 
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tion, and made distant journeys to become 
acquainted with the geography of the countries 
that he had to describe in his work. A char- 
acteristic feature of his work, which distin- 
guishes it from all other histories which 
have come dewn to us from antiquity, 
is its didactic nature. His object was to 
teach by the past a knowledge of the future, 
and to deduce from previous events lessons 
of practical wisdom. Hence he calls his 
work a Pragmateia (mpayyuarela), and not 
a History (icropia). The value of history con- 
sisted, in his opinion, in the instruction that 
might be obtained from it. Thus the narrative 
of eyents became in his view of secondary 
importance; they formed only the text of the 
political and moral discourses which it was the 
province of the historian to deliver. Excellent, 
however, as these discourses are, they materially 
detract from the merits of the history as a 
work of art; their frequent occurrence inter- 
rupts the continuity of the narrative, and 
destroys, to a great extent, the interest of the 
reader in the scenes which are described. 
Moreover, he frequently inserts long episodes, 
which have little connexion with the main 
subject of his work, because they have a didactic 
tendency. Thus we find that one whole book 
(the sixth) was devoted to a history of the 
Roman constitution ; and the thirty-fourth book 
seems to have been exclusively a treatise on 
geography. The style of Polybius bears the 
impress of his mind; and, as instruction and 
not amusement was the great object for which 
he wrote, he did not seek to please his readers 
by the choice of his phrases or the composition 
of his sentences. Hence the later Greek critics 
were severe in their condemnation of his style. 
Of the extracts which have been preserved 
from the lost books (vi—xl.) some are of con- 
siderable length, such as the account of the 
Roman army, which belonged to the sixth 
book. There have been discovered at different 
times four distinct collections of extracts from 
the lost books. The first collection, discovered 
soon after the revival of learning in a MS. 
brought from Corfu, contained the greater part 
of the sixth book, and portions of the following 
eleven. In.1582 Ursinus published at Antwerp 
a second collection of Extracts, entitled Ha- 
cerpta de Legationibus, which were made in 
the tenth century of the Christian era. In 
1634, Valesius published a third collection of 
extracts from Polybius, also taken from the 
Excerpta of Constantinus, entitled Excerpta 
de Virtutibus et Vitvis. The fourth collection 
of extracts was published at Rome in 1827 by 
Angelo Mai, who discovered in the Vatican 
library at Rome the section of the Hacerpta 
of Constantinus Porphyrogenitus entitled Ha- 
cerpta de Sententiis—Hditions of Polybius, 
with a commentary, by Schweighaeuser, Lips. 
1789-1795 ; of the text alone, by Bekker 
(Berol. 1844, 2 vols. 8vo), who has added the 
Vatican fragments; Dindorf, 1866; Hultsch, 
1871. Edition of portion of the history, with a 
commentary, by Strachan Davidson, 1890. Livy 
did not use Polybius till he came to the second 
Punic war, but from that time he followed him 
very closely. Cicero likewise chiefly followed 
Polybius in the account which he gives of the 
Roman constitution in his De Republica. The 
History of Polybius was continued by Posi- 
donius and Strabo. [Posmonius; Srrapo.] 
Besides the great historical work of which we 
have been speaking, Polybius wrote (2) The 
Life of Philopoemen, in three books; (3) a 
3B 
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treatise on Tactics; (4) A History of the 
Numantine War.—2. A freedman of the em- 
peror Augustus, read in the senate the will of 
the emperor after his decease (Suet. Awg. 101). 
—8, A favourite freedman of the emperor 
Claudius. He was the companion of the studies 
of Claudius, and on the death of his brother, 
Seneca addressed to him a Consolatio, in which 
he bestows the highest praises upon his literary 
attainments. Polybius was put to death through 
the intrigues of Messallina, although he had 
been one of her paramours (Suet. Claud. 28). 

Polybotes (MoAvBér7s), one of the giants 
who fought against the gods, was pursued by 
Poseidon across the sea as far as the island of 
Cos. There Poseidon tore away a part of the 
island, which was afterwards called Nisyrion, 
and throwing it upon the giant buried him 
under it. [GrGANTES.] 

Polybitus (MoAdvforos: Bulawadin, Ru.), a 
city of Great Phrygia, EH. of Synnada (Procop. 
Hist. Arc. 18; Hierocl. p. 677). 

Podlybus (MdAvBos). 1. King of Corinth, by 
whom Oedipus was brought up. [Oxprpvus.] 
He was the husband of Periboea or Merope. 
Pausanias makes him king of Sicyon, and 
describes him as a son of Hermes and Chthono- 
phyle, and as the father of Lysianassa, whom 
he gave in marriage to Talaus, king of the 
Argives. (Soph. O. TZ. 770; Apollod. iii. 5, 7; 
Paus. ii. 6, 8.)\—2. A Greek physician, was one 
of the pupils of Hippocrates, who was also his 
son-in-law, and lived in the island of Cos, in 
the fourth century B.c. With his brothers-in- 
law, Thessalus and Dracon, Polybus was one 
of the founders of the ancient medical sect of 
the Dogmatici. He was sent abroad by Hippo- 
crates, with his fellow-pupils, during the time 
of the plague, to assist different cities with his 
medical skill, and he afterwards remained in 
his native country. He has been supposed, 
both by ancient and modern critics, to be the 
author of several treatises in the Hippocratic 
collection. 

Polycarpus (MoAvcapmos), Bishop of Smyrna 
[Dict. of Christian Biography). 

Polyclés (MoAvKAjs), the name of two artists. 
The elder Polycles was probably an Athenian, 
and flourished about B.c. 870 (Plin. xxxiy. 50). 
The younger Polycles is placed by Pliny in 155. 
He was an Athenian sculptor, and with his two 
sons, Timocles and Timarchides (also sculptors), 
settled at Rome. Among his works were a 
statue of Agesarchus the wrestler at Olympia ; 
a statue of Juno, which was placed in the por- 
tico of Octavia at Rome, when that portico was 
erected by Metellus Macedonicus, and (probably) 
a Hermaphrodite which Pliny calls famous. 
(Paus. vi. 12, 8; Plin. xxxiv. 52, 80, xxxvi. 35.) 
The Hermaphrodite is by some attributed to the 
elder Polycles, but on the whole it is more 
likely that it belongs to the later period. The 
two sons of the younger Polycles were authors 
Hs a statue of Asclepius at Elatea,(Paus. x. 

4, 6). 

Polyclitus (MoAvKAerros). 1. The Elder, of Ar- 
gos, probably by citizenship, and of Sicyon, prob- 
ably by birth, was one of the most celebrated 
sculptors of the ancient world. He was the pu- 
pil of the great Argive sculptor Ageladas, under 
whom he had Phidias and Myron for his fellow- 
disciples. He was somewhat younger than 
Phidias, and about the same age as Myron. 
He flourished about B.c, 452-412. Of his 
personal history we know nothing further. As 
an artist, he stood at the head of the schools of 
Argos and Sicyon, and approached more nearly 
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than any other to an equality with Phidias, the 
great head of the Athenian school. The essen- 
tial difference between these artists was that 
Phidias‘was unsurpassed in making the images 
of the gods, Poly- 
clitus in those of 
men. One of the 
most celebrated 
works of Polycli- 
tus was his Dory- 
phorus or Spear- 
bearer, a youthful 
figure, but with the 
full proportions of 
aman. This was 
the statue which 
became known by 
the name of The 
Canon, because in 
it the artist had 
embodied a perfect 
representation of 
the ideal of the hu- 
man figure (Plin. 
xxxiy. 55), Another 
of his great works 
was his ivory and 
gold statue of Hera 
in her temple be- 
tween Argos and 
Mycenae. The god- 
dess was seated on 
a throne, her head 
crowned with a 
garland, on which 
were worked the 
Graces and the 
Hours, the one 
hand holding the symbolical pomegranate, and 
the other a sceptre, surmounted by a cuckoo, a 
bird sacred to Hera (Paus. ii.17, 4). This statue 
was accepted as fixing the type of Hera, just as 
the great statues of 
Phidiasat Olympia 
and Athens fixed 
the types of Zeus 
and Athene. [See 
the head of the 
Farnese Hera on 
p- 393.] It is no- 
ticed of Polyclitus 
that he particu- 
larly adopted the 
attitude of resting 
on one foot with 
the other more 
lightly pressed 
(Plin. xxxiv. 56), so 
as to give an easy 
and graceful pose. 
In grace of form 
he excelled, so that 
Quintilian notices 
that he gave ideal 
beauty to the hu- 
man form, but did 
not express the 
full grandeur and 
majesty of the di- 
vine (xii. 10, 7). 
In this, no doubt, 
he contrasts him 
with Phidias. His : 
finish was perfect, a point in which Cicero 
regarded him as unsurpassed (Brut. 18, 70), 
With the exception of the Hera, the statues of 
Polyclitus were in kronze. It is possible to 
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Doryphorus, after Polyclitus, 
(Naples.) 


Marble copy of the Amazon of 
Polyclitus. Berlin Museum.) 
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judge of the form of some of them from marble 
copies. Of these the most generally recognised 
are the Doryphorus, the Diadumenus and the 
Amazon. In the department of toreutic, the 
fame of Polyclitus no doubt rested chiefly on 
the golden ornaments of his statue of Hera; 
but he also made small bronzes (szgilla), and 
drinking-vessels (phialae).—2. The Younger, 
also a sculptor of Argos, of whom very little is 
known, because his fame was eclipsed by that 
of his more celebrated namesake. His work 
may be dated about 400-365 B.c. He was 
pupil, and younger brother or nephew, of 
Naucydes. Hisstatues were mainly of athletes, 
set up at Olympia, where the inscribed bases of 
two have recently been discovered. (Paus, ii. 
22, 8, vi. 6, 1, vi. 7, 8.) Pausanias mentions one 
statue of a different character, that of a Zeus 
Philios at Megalopolis (viii. 31,2). He was dis- 
tinguished as an architect, for there is little 
doubt that the building of the theatre and 
tholus in the precincts of the temple of As- 
clepius at Epidaurus (Paus. ii. 27,5) should be 
ascribed to him and not to the elder Polyclitus. 
—3. Of Larissa, a Greek historian, and one of 
the numerous writers of the history of Alex- 
ander the Great.—4. A favourite freedman of 
Nero, who sent him into Britain to inspect the 
state of the island. 

Polycrates (MoAvxpdrns). 1. Of Samos, 
one of the most ambitious of the Greek 
tyrants. With the assistance of his brothers, 
Pantagnotus and Syloson, he made himself 
master of the island towards the latter end 
of the reign of Cyrus. At first he shared 
the supreme power with his brothers; but 
he shortly afterwards put Pantagnotus to 
death, and banished Syloson. Having thus 
become sole despot, he raised a powerful fleet, 
which dominated the whole of the eastern 
Aegaean, and by his piratical enterprises accu- 
mulated vast riches. He had formed an alliance 
with Amasis, king of Hgypt, who, however, 
finally renounced it through alarm atthe 
amazing good fortune cf Polycrates, which 
never met with any check or disaster, and which 
therefore was sure, sooner or later, to incur the 
envy of the gods. Such, at least, is the account 
of Herodotus, who has narrated the story of 
the rupture between Amasis and Polycrates in 
his most dramatic manner. In a letter which 
Amasis wrote to Polycrates, the Egyptian 
monarch advised him to throw away one of his 
most valuable possessions, in order that he 
might thus inflict some injury upon himself. 
In accordance with this advice Polycrates threw 
into the sea a seal-ring of extraordinary beauty, 
but in a few days it was found in the belly of a 
fish, which had been presented to him by a 
fisherman. In the reign of Cambyses, the 
Spartans and Corinthians sent a powerful force 
to Samos, in order to depose the tyrant, but 
their expedition failed, and after besieging the 
city forty days, they left the island. The power 
of Polycrates now became greater than ever. 
The great works which Herodotus saw at Samos 
‘were probably executed by him. He lived in 
great pomp and luxury, and, like others of the 
Greek tyrants, was a patron of literature and 
the arts. The most eminent artists and poets 
found a ready welcome at his court, and his 
friendship for Anacreon is particularly cele- 
brated. But in the midst of all his prosperity 
‘he fell by the most ignominious fate. Oroetes, 
the satrap of Sardis, had formed a deadly hatred 
against Polycrates. By false pretences, the 
satrap contrived to allure him to the mainland, 
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where he was arrested soon after his arrival, 
and crucified, 522. (Hadt. iii. 39, 54,120; Strab. 
pp. 637, 688; Paus. viii. 14,8; Cic. Fin. v. 80, 
92.)—2. An Athenian rhetorician and sophist 
of some repute, a contemporary of Socrates and 
Isocrates, taught‘first at Athens and afterwards 
at Cyprus. He was the teacher of Zoilus. He 
wrote: (1) an accusation of Socrates, which was 
a declamation on the subject composed some 
years after the death of the philosopher (Diog. 
Laért. ii. 88). (2) A defence of Busiris. The 
oration of Isocrates entitled Busiris ig ad- 
dressed to Polycrates, and points out the faults 
which the latter had committed in his oration 
on this subject. (8) An obscene poem, which he 
published under the name of the poetess 
Philaenis, for the purpose of injuring her repu- 
tation (Athen. p. 835). 

Polydamas (MoAvdduas). 1. Son of Panthous 
and Phrontis, was a Trojan hero, a friend of 
Hector, and brother of Euphorbus (Jl. xvi. 
584, xviii. 249, xxii. 100)—2. Of Scotussa in 
Thessaly, son of Nicias, conquered in the Pan- 
cratium at the Olympic games, in Ol. 93, B.c. 
408. His size was immense, and the most mar- 
vellous stories are related of his strength: how 
he killed without arms a huge and fierce lion on 
Mt. Olympus; how he stopped a chariot at full 
gallop, &c. His reputation led the Persian 
king Darius Ochus to invite him to his court, 
where he performed similar feats (Paus. vi. 5, 
4, vii. 27, 6).—8. Of Pharsalus in Thessaly, was 
entrusted by his fellow-citizens, about B.c. 875, 
with the supreme government of their native 
town. He afterwards entered into a treaty 
with Jason of Pherae. On the murder of Jason, 
in 870, his brother Polyphron put to death 
Polydamas. (Xen. Hell. vi. 1, 2.) 

Polydectés (MoAvdéxrns). 1. King of the 
island of Seriphos, was son of Magnes, and 
brother of Dictys. He received kindly Danaé 
and Perseus, when the chest in which they had 
been exposed by Acrisius floated to the island 
(Pind. Pyth. xii. 10; Apollod. i. 
9,6; Paus. i. 22,6.) His story is related under 
Persnus.—2. King of Sparta, was the eldest 
son of Kunomus, the brother of Lycurgus the 
lawgiver, and the father of Charilatis, who suc- 
ceeded him. Herodotus, contrary to the other 
authorities, makes Polydectes the father of 
Eunomus. (Hat. vili.181; Paus.iii.7,2; Plut. 
Lye. 2.) 

Polydeucés (IoAvdevxns), one of the Dios- 
curi, and the twin brother of Castor, called by 
the Romans Pollux. [Droscurt.] 

Pélydorus (MoAvdwpos). 1. King of Thebes, 
son of Cadmus and Harmonia, husband of 
Nycteis, and father of Laspacus.—2. The 
youngest among the sons of Priam and Laotoé, 
was slain by Achilles (IJ. xx. 407, xxii. 46). 
This is the Homeric account; but later tradi- 
tions make him a son of Priam and Hecuba, 
and give a different account of his death. One 
tradition relates that when Ilium was on the 
point of falling into the hands of the Greeks, 
Priam entrusted Polydorus and a large sum of 
money to Polymestor or Polymnestor, king of 
the Thracian Chersonesus. After the destruc- 
tion of Troy, Polymestor killed Polydorus for 
the purpose of getting possession of his trea- 
sures, and cast his body into the sea. His body 
was afterwards washed up on the coast, where 
it was found and recognised by his mother 
Hecuba, who, together with other Trojan cap- 
tives, took vengeance upon Polymestor by 
putting out his eyes and killing his two children, 
(Eur. Hecuba; Verg. Aen. ili. 49; Ov. Met. 
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xiii. 482.) Another tradition stated that Poly- 
dorus was entrusted to his sister Llione, who was 
married to Polymestor. She brought him up 
as her own son, while she made everyone else 
believe that her own son, Deiphilus or Deipylus, 
was Polydorus. The Greeks, anxious to des- 
troy the race of Priam, premised to Polymes- 
tor Electra for his wife, and a large amount of 
gold, if he would kill Polydorus. Polymestor 
was prevailed upon, and he accordingly slew his 
own son. Polydorus, thereupon, persuaded his 
sister Llione to kill Polymestor. Pacuvius wrote 
a tragedy Iliona. (Cic. Ac. ii. 27, Tusc. i. 44; 
Hor. Sat. iii. 8, 61.)—8, King of Sparta, was 
the son of Aleamenes and the father of Eury- 
erates, who succeeded him. He assisted in 
bringing the first Messenian war to a conclu- 
sion, B.c. 724. He was murdered by Polem- 
archus, a Spartan of high family, but his name 
was precious among his people on account of 
his justice and kindness. Crotona and the 
Epizephyrian Locri were founded in his reign. 
—4. Brother of Jason of Pherae, obtained the 
supreme power along with his brother Poly- 
phron, on the death of Jason in B.c. 370, but 
was shortly afterwards assassinated by Poly- 
phron. [Jason.]—5. A sculptor of Rhodes, one 
of the associates of Agesander in the execu- 
tion of the celebrated group of the Laocoon. 
[AcEsANDER. | 

Polyeuctus (MoAvevrros), an Athenian orator, 


of the demus Sphettus, was a political friend 


of Demosthenes, with whom he worked in re- 
sisting the Macedonian party (Dem. Phil. iii. 
p. 129; Arist. Rhet. iii. 10, 7; Plut. Dem. 10). 
Polygnotus (MoAvyywros), one of the most 
celebrated Greek painters, was a native of the 
island of Thasos, and was honoured with the 
citizenship of Athens, on which account he is 
sometimes called an Athenian. His father, 
Aglaophon, was his instructor in his art, and 
he had a brother, named Aristophon, who was 
also a painter. Polygnotus lived on intimate 
terms with Cimon and his sister Elpinice, and 
he probably came to Athens in B.c. 463, after 
the subjugation of Thasos by Cimon. He ap- 
pears to have been at that time an artist of 
some reputation, and he continued to exercise 
his art. almost down to the beginning of the 
Peloponnesian war (431). He was called by 
some the inventor of painting (Theophrast. ap. 
Plin. vii. 205), as being the first who raised 
painting to the position of an art above that of 
the handicraftsman. His work was between 
the years 475 and 430 8.c. The famous paint- 
ings in the Lesche, or hall of the Cnidians at 
Delphi, representing the Fall of Troy and the 
scenes of the underworld (Paus. x. 25-81), 
were probably executed not later than 470, 
since they are mentioned by Simonides, who 
died in 467. The period of his greatest artistic 
activity at Athens seems to have been that 
which elapsed from his removal to Athens (463) 
to the death of Cimon (449), who employed him 
in the pictorial decoration of the public build- 
ings with which he began to adorn the city, 
such as the temple of Theseus, the Anacéum, 
and the Poecile. He appears to have re- 
turned to Athens about 435, where he executed 
a series of paintings in the Propylaea of the 
Acropolis. The Propylaea were commenced in 
437, and completed in 482. The subjects of the 
pictures of Polygnotus were almost invariably 
taken from Homer and the other poets of the 
epic circle. They were historical pictures, and 
it was remarked that Polygnotus excelled as 
a painter of character (Arist. Poét. 6; Plin. 
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xxxy. 58). His pictures were without back- 
ground, as tinted outlines on the white wall 
without shading, but the beauty of the drawing 
and the.admirable conception of character in 
his figures won for them admiration undimi- 
nished in the age of Pausanias. 

Polymedium (MoAvphdioy), a town in Mysia, 
between Assus and the Prom. Lectum (Strab. 
pp. 606, 616; Plin. y. 123). 

Polyhymnia, [Potymn1.] 

Polyidus (MoAvidos). 1. Son of Coeranus, 
grandson of Abas and great-grandson of Me- 
lampus. He was, like his ancestor Melampus, 
a celebrated soothsayer at Corinth, and is de- 
scribed as the father of Kuchenor, Astycratia, 
and Manto (ZI. xiii. 663). When Alcathous had 
murdered his own son, Callipolis, at Megara, he 
was purified by Polyidus, who erected at Me- 
gara a sanctuary to Dionysus, and a statue of 
the god.—2. A dithyrambic poet of the most 
flourishing period of the later Athenian dithy- 
ramb, and also skilful as a painter, was con- 
temporary with Philoxenus, Timotheus, and 
Telestes, about B.c. 400. : 

Polymestor or Polymnestor. [Ponyporus.] 

Polymnestus, or Polymnastus (MoAvurne- 
tos), the son of Meles of Colophon, was an epic, 
elegiac and lyric poet, and a musician. He 
flourished B.c. 675-644. He belongs to the 
school of Dorian music, which flourished at 
this time at Sparta, where he carried on the 
improvements of Thaletas. The Attic come- 
dians attacked his poems for their erotic 
character (Aristoph. Hq. 1287). As an elegiac 
poet, he may be regarded as the predecessor of 
his fellow-countryman, Mimnermus. 

Polymnia or Polyhymnia. [Musat.] 

Polynicés (MoAvveixns), son of Oedipus and 
Jocasta, and brother of Eteocles and Antigone. 
His story is given under ETEocLES and ADRAS- 


TUS. 

Poly phémus (TloAvdnuos). 1. Son of Pos- 
eidon and the nymph Thoosa, was one of the 
Cyclopes in Sicily. [Cyctoprs.] He is repre- 
sented as a gigantic monster, having only one 
eye, in the centre of his forehead, caring nought 
for the gods, and devouring human flesh. He 
dwelt in a cave near Mt. Aetna, and fed his 
flocks upon the mountain. He fell in love 
with the nymph Galatea (Theocer. Id. xi.; Ov. 
Met. xiii. 780), but as she rejected him for Acis, 
he destroyed the latter by crushing him under 
a huge rock. [Acis.] In the Homeric story, when 
Odysseus was driven upon Sicily, Polyphemus 
devoured some of his companions, and Odys- 
seus would have shared the same fate had he 
not put out the eye of the monster while he 
was asleep. [Opyssrus.|—2. Son of Elatus or 
Poseidon and Hippea, was one of the Lapithae 
at Larissa in Thessaly. He was married to 
Laonome, a sister of Heracles. He was also 
one of the Argonauts, but being left behind by 
them in Mysia, he founded Cios, and fell in 
battle against the Chalybes. (JU.i.264; Ap. Rh. 
i. 1241; Apollod. i. 9, 16.) 

Polyphontes (MoAvdédyrns), one of the de- 
scendants of Heracles who slew Cresphontes, 
king of Messene, married his wife Merope and 
took possession of his kingdom. He was slain 
by Aepytus, son of Cresphontes. (Pol. iv. 22; 
Apollod. ii. 8, 4.) 

Polyphron (MoAvdpwy), brother of Jason of 
Pherae, succeeded to the supreme power with 
his brother Polydorus on the death of Jason in 
B.c. 870. Shortly afterwards he murdered 
Polydorus. He exercised his power with great 
cruelty, and was murdered in his turn, 369, by 
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his nephew Alexander, who proved a still greater 
tyrant. (Jason; ALEXANDER. | 

/ Polypoetes. (MoAvmotrys), son of Pirithous 
and Hippodamia, was one of the Lapithae, and 
joined the Greeks in the Trojan war (Strab. 
pp. 439, 441). 

Polyrrhénia or -ium (MoAvppyvia: MoAupph- 
yios), a town in Crete, whose territory embraced 
the whole western corner of the island. It 
possessed a sanctuary of Dictynna, and is said 
to have been colonised by Achaeans and Lace- 
daemonians. (Strab. p. 479; Pol. iv. 53; Plin. 
iv. 59.) ' 

Polysperchon (MoAvorépxwv), a Macedo- 
nian, and an officer of Alexander the Great, 
who distinguished himself at Issus and Gau- 
gamela and accompanied Alexander in his 
Indian campaigns (Arrian, iii. 11, v. 11, vi. 5). 
In B.c, 323 he was appointed by Alexander 
second in command of the army of invalids and 
veterans which Craterus had to conduct home 
to Macedonia. He afterwards served under 
Antipater in Europe, and so great was the 
confidence which the latter reposed in him, 
that Antipater on his deathbed (819) appointed 
Polysperchon to succeed him as regent and 
guardian of the king, while he assigned to his 
own son Cassander the subordinate station of 
Chiliarch (Diod. xviii. 48). Polysperchon soon 
became inyolyed in war with Cassander, 
who was dissatisfied with this arrangement. 
It was in the course of this war that Poly- 
sperchon surrendered Phocion to the Athe- 
nians, in the hope of securing the adherence 
of Athens. [PHocron.] Although Polysperchon 
was supported by Olympias, and possessed 
great influence with the Macedonian sol- 
diers, he proved no match for Cassander, 
and was obliged to yield to him possession 
of Macedonia about 316 (Diod. xviii. 57, 69, 
xix. 57, 74). For the next few years Polysper- 
chon is rarely mentioned, but in 310, he again 
assumed an important part by reviving the 
long-forgotten pretensions of Heracles, the son 
of Alexander and Barsine, to the throne of 
Macedonia. Cassander marched against him, 
but, distrusting the fidelity of his own troops, 
he entered into secret negotiations with Poly- 
sperchon, and persuaded the latter, by promises 
and flatteries, to murder Heracles. (Diod. xx. 
28; Just. xv. 2.) From this time he appears 
to have served under Cassander ; but the period 
of his death is not mentioned. 

Polytimétus (MoAvtiunros: Zerafschan), a 
considerable river of Sogdiana, which vanished 
underground near Maracanda (Samarkand), 
or was lost in the sands of the steppes (Strab. 
p. 518). 

Polyxéna (MoAvtéyn), daughter of Priam and 
Hecuba, was beloved by Achilles. When the 
Greeks, on their voyage home, were still 
lingering on the coast of Thrace, the shade of 
Achilles appeared to them, demanding that 
Polyxena should be sacrificed to him. Neopto- 
lemus accordingly sacrificed her on the tomb 
of his father. It was related that Achilles had 
promised Priam to bring about a peace-with 
the Greeks, if the king would give him his 
daughter Polyxena in marriage; and that when 
Achilles had gone to the temple of the Thym- 
braean Apollo, for the purpose of negotiating 
the marriage, he was treacherously killed by 
Paris. (Eur. Hec. 40; Ov. Met. xiii. 448; Hyg. 
Fab. 110.) Another tradition stated that 
Achilles and Polyxena fell in love with each 
other when Hector’s body was delivered up to 
Priam; and that Polyxena fled to the Greeks 
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after the death of Achilles, and killed herself 
on the tomb of her beloved with a sword, 
(Philostr. Her. 19, 11.) 

Polyxenidas (MoAvievidas), a Rhodian in the 
service of Antiochus III., king of Syria, whose 
fleet he commanded in 192 and 190 B.c. He 
was defeated by C. Livius off Corycus, and by 
Aemilius Regillus at Myonnesus. (Livy. xxxvi. 
48, xxxvil. 28; App. Syr. 21-27.) 

Polyxo (MoAvéd). 1, The nurse of queen 
Hypsipyle in Lemnos, was. celebrated as a 
prophetess (Ap. Rh. i. 668; Hyg. Fab. 15).— 
2, An Argive woman, married to Tlepolemus, 
son of Heracles (Paus. iii. 19, 10), followed her 
husband to Rhodes, where, according to some 
traditions, she is said to have put to death the 
celebrated Helen. [HrLEna.] 

Polyzélus (MoAv(yAos). 1. Brother of Hieron, 
the tyrant of Syracuse. [Hrmron.|—2. Of 
Rhodes, a historian, of uncertain date, wrote a 
history of his native country (Athen. p. 361; 
Plut. Sol. 15).—8. An Athenian comic poet, 
belonging to the last period of the Old Comedy 
and the beginning of the Middle. (Meineke, 
Fr. Com. Graec.) 

Pomona, the Italian divinity of the fruit of 
trees, hence called Pomorwm Patrona. She is 
represented by the poets as beloved by several 
of the rustic divinities, such as Silvanus, Picus 
and Vertumnus (Oy. Met. xiv. 623). For the 
myth of her union with the last, see VERTUM- 
nus. Her worship must originally have been 
of considerable importance, since a special 
priest, under the name of jlamen Pomonalis, 
was appointed to attend to her service. (Varro, 
L. DT. vii. 45; Fest. p. 154.) There was a 
sanctuary for her worship (Pomonal) between 
Ardea and Ostia (Fest. p. 250). 

Pompéia. 1. Daughter of Q. Pompeius Rufus, 
son of the consul of B.c. 88, and of Cornelia, 
the daughter of the dictator Sulla. She married 
C. Caesar, subsequently the dictator, in 67, but 
was divorced by him in 61, because she was 
suspected of intriguing with Clodius, who 
stealthily introduced himself into her hus- 
band’s house while she was celebrating the 
mysteries of the Bona Dea. [Cuioprus.]}—2. 
Sister of Cn. Pompey, the triumvir, married 
C. Mzemmtus, who was killed in the war against 
Sertorius, in 75.—8. Daughter of the triumvir 
by his third wife Mucia. She married Faustus 
Sulla, the son of the dictator, who perished in 
the African war, 46. She afterwards married 
L. Cornelius Cinna. As her brother Sextus 
survived her, she must have died before 35.— 
4. Daughter of Sex. Pompey, the son of the 
triumvir and of Scribonia. At the peace of - 


‘Misenum in 39 she was betrothed to M. Mar- 


cellus, the son of Octavia, the sister of Octavian, 
but was never married to him. She accom- 
panied her father in his flight to Asia, 36.— 
5. Paulina. [Pauxina.] 

Pompeianus, Tib. Claudius, son of a Roman 
knight originally from Antioch, rose to the 
highest dignities under M. Aurelius. He was 
consul in 178 a.D. and held a command also in 
the war against the Marcomanni. Aurelius 
gave him his daughter Lucilla in marriage. 
He lived to the reign of Severus. (Dio Cass. 
lxxi. 8, lxxiii. 3; Vit. M. Anton. 20; Pert. 2.) 

Pompéli (Noumhior, Nourata, Moumrnia: Pom- 
peianus), a city of Campania, was situated on 
the coast, at the mouth of the river Sarnus, 
and at the foot of Mt. Vesuvius; but in conse- 
quence of the physical changes which the 
surrounding country has undergone, the ruins 
of Pompeii are found at present about two 
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miles from the sea. Pompeii was first in the 
hands of the Oscans, and afterwards of the 
Tyrrhenians. (Strab. p. 247; Plin. iii. 62.) It 
is mentioned as a port in B.C. 310 (Livy. ix. 38), 
and as taking part in the Social war, during 
which it was captured by Sulla (App. B. C. i. 39, 
50; Vell. Pat. ii. 16). Afterwards it became a 
Roman municipium and received a colony in 
the reign of Augustus. It was populous 
(having apparently nearly 30,000 inhabitants) 
and flourishing (Tac. Ann. xy. 22; Sen. Q. N. 
vi. 1), and a favourite resort. Among others 
Cicero had a villa (Pompetanum) there (Cie. Ac. 
ii. 8, ad Att. i. 20, ad Fam. vii. 3, xii. 20); but 
Pompeii never rose above the rank of a second- 
rate provincial town, and its great importance 
is due to the manner in which the circumstances 
of its destruction ensured the preservation of 
its remains till their excavation in the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries. Pompeii was partly 
destroyed by an earthquake in a.D. 63, but was 
overwhelmed in 79, along with Herculaneum 
and Stabiae, by the great eruption of Mt. 
Vesuvius. (Dio Cass. lxvi. 23; ef. Plin. Hp. vi. 
16,20.) The lava did not reach Pompeii, but 
the town was covered with successive layers of 
ashes and other volcanic matter, on which a soil 
was gradually formed. Thus a great part of 
the city has been preserved with its market- 
places, theatres, baths, temples, and private 
houses, and the excavation of these has thrown 
great light upon many points of antiquity, such 
as the construction of Roman houses, and in 
general all subjects connected with the private 
life of the ancients. The first traces of the 
ancient city were discovered in 1689, rising 
above the ground, but it was not till 1721 that 
the excavations were commenced. These have 
been continued with various interruptions down 
to the present day, and now about one-third of 
the city is exposed to view. It was surrounded 
by walls, which were nearly two miles in cir- 
cumference, surmounted at intervals by towers, 
and containing eight gates. These walls had 
been partly demolished during the peace of the 
early empire and a suburb called ‘Pagus 
Augustus Felix’ had grown up outside the 
gate of Herculaneum, by which room was made 
for the colony planted by Augustus. The 
streets are narrow, the widest not exceeding 
twenty-four feet in width, and many have high 
stepping-stones for foot-passengers crossing 
from one raised foot-path to the other [see Dict. 
of Ant. art. Via]; they are usually straight, but 
the street which connects the Forum with the 
gate of Herculaneum, and is continued by the 
street of tombs, takes a sinuous course. The 
Forum is distant about four hundred yards from 
this gate. At its North end stands the temple 
of Jupiter on an elevated podium; atthe South 
the Basilica and the Tribunals: it is bounded 
on the West by the temple of Venus, and on the 
East by the Pantheon or temple of Augustus, 
the council-chamber (Curia), the temple of 
Mercury and the Chalcidicum, a’ building 
erected by a priestess named Humachia, which 
may possibly have been used as an exchange. 
There was a smaller triangular forum in the 
8. of the city not far from the gate of Stabiae 
and adjoining the greater and smaller theatres ; 
close to the great theatre was the temple of Isis, 
in which a small statue of the deity was found; 
the amphitheatre has been discovered in the 
SE. angle of the town between the gate of 
Nocera and that of the Sarnus. Itis impossible 
here to enter into details regarding the many 
private houses which have been discovered with 
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much of their fittings and decorations in good 
preservation, and have proved of the greatest 
value for the elucidation of Roman domestic 
architecture [see Dict. of Ant. art. Domus]. 
There can be little doubt that much of the 
Pompeii now to be seeu was a restoration after 
the earthquake of 63. The oldest remains, 
however, are of a very early period, especially 
the older parts of the walls, built of large blocks 
of travertine, and a Doric temple near the 
theatre, known as the ‘Greek’ temple, which 
is assigned to the 6th cent. B.c. 

Pompeiopolis (MoumniovmoAis), the name of 
several cities founded or enlarged by Pompey. 
1. (Lash Képri), an inland city of Paphlagonia, 
SW. of Sinope, on the river Amnias (Gék 
Irmak), a W. tributary of the Halys (Strab. 
p. 562).—2. [Pomprnon.}—8, [Soxoi.] 

Pompéius. 1. Q. Pompeius, said to have 
been the son of a flute-player, was the first of 
the family who rose to dignity in the state. He 
was consul in 141, when he carried on war 
against the Numantines in Spain. Having 
been defeated by the enemy in several engage- 
ments, he concluded a peace with them; but 
on the arrival of his successor in the command, 
he disowned the treaty, which was declared 
invalid by the senate. He was censor in 131 
with Q. Metellus Macedonicus. (App. B.C. vi. 
76; Cic. Fin. ii. 17, Off. iii. 80.\—2, Q. Pom- 
pelus Rufus, either son or grandson of the 
preceding, was a zealous supporter of the 
aristocratical party. He was tribune of the 
plebs 100, praetor 91, and consul 88, with L. 
Sulla. When Sulla set out for the East to 
conduct the war ageinst Mithridates, he left 
Italy in charge of Pompeius Rufus, and 
assigned: to him the army of Cn. Pompeius 
Strabo, who was still engaged in carrying on 
war against the Marsi. Strabo, however, who 
was unwilling to be deprived of the command, 
caused Pompeius Rufus to be murdered by the 
soldiers. (Cic. pro Dom. 81, Brut. 89; App. 
B.C. i. 57.)\—3. Q. Pompeius Rufus, son of 
No. 2, married Sulla’s daughter, and was mur- 
dered by the party of Sulpicius and Marius in 
the Forum, during the consulship of his father, 
88 (Plut. Swill. 8)—4. Q. Pompeius Rufus, son 
of No. 8 and grandson of the dictator Sulla, 
was tribune of the plebs 52, when he dis- 
tinguished himself as the great partisan of the 
triumvir Pompey, whom he assisted to obtain 
the sole consulship. Rufus, however, on the 
expiration of his office was accused of vis, was 
condemned, and went into exile at Bauli in 
Campania (Cic. ad Fam. viii. 1,4; Dio Cass. 
xl. 45).—5, Q, Pompeius Rufus, praetor 63, 
was sent to Capua to watch over Campania and 
Apulia during Catiline’s conspiracy. In 61 he 
obtained the province of Africa, with the title 
of proconsul—6, Sex. Pompeius, married 
Lucilia, a sister of the poet C. Lucilius—7%. 
Sex. Pompeius, elder son of No. 6, never 
obtained any of the higher offices of the state, 
but acquired great reputation as aman of learn- 
ing, and is praised by Cicero for his accurate 
knowledge of jurisprudence, geometry, and the 
Stoic philosophy (Cic. Brut. 47, 175).—8. Sex. 
Pompeius, a descendant of No. 7, consul A.D. 
14, with Sex. Appuleius, in which year the 
emperor Augustus died. He seems to have 
been a patron of literature. Ovid addressed 
him several letters during his exile (Oy. Pont. 
iv. 1, 5)—9. Cn. Pompeius Strabo, younger 
son of No. 6, and father of the triumvir. He 
was quaestor in Sardinia 108, praetor 94, and 
propraetor in Sicily in the following year. He 
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was consul 89, when he carried on war with 
success against the allies, subduing the greater 
number of the Italian people who were still in 
arms. Towards the end of the year he brought 
forward the law (Lex Pompeia) which gave to 
all the towns of the Transpadani the Jus Latii 
or Latinitas. [Dict. of Ant. art. Latinitas.] 
He continued in the S. of Italy as proconsul in 
the following year (88), and when Pompeius 
Rufus [No. 2] was appointed to succeed him in 
the command of the army, Strabo caused him 
to be assassinated by the troops. Next year 
(87) the Marian party obtained the upper hand. 
Strabo was summoned by the aristocratical 
party to their assistance ; and though not active 
in their cause, he marched to the relief of the 
city, and fought a battle near the Colline Gate 
with Cinna and Sertorius (Vell. Pat. ii. 21). 
Shortly afterwards he was killed by lightning. 
His avarice and cruelty had made him hated 
by the soldiers to such a degree that they tore 
his corpse from the bier and dragged it through 
the streets. Cicero describes him (Brut. 47) 
‘as worthy of hatred on account of his cruelty, 
avarice, and perfidy’ (cf. Flor. iii. 18). He 
possessed some reputation as an orator, and 
still more as a general. He left behind him a 
considerable property, especially in Picenum.— 
10. Cn. Pompeius Magnus, the Triumvir, son 
of No. 9, was born on the 80th of September, 
B.c. 106, in the consulship of Atilius Serranus 
and Servilius Caepio, and was consequently a 
few months younger than Cicero, who was born 
on the 8rd of January in this year, and six years 
older than Caesar. He fought under his father 
in 89 against the Italians, when he was only 
seventeen years of age, and continued with him 
till his death two years afterwards. For the 
next few years the Marian party had possession 
of Italy; and accordingly Pompey, who adhered 
to the aristocratical party, was obliged to keep 
in the background, and was only saved from an 
indictment by the intervention of Carbo. But 
when it became known, in 84, that Sulla was 


on the point of returning from Greece to Italy, | 


Pompey hastened into Picenum, where he raised 
an army of three legions. Although only 
twenty-three years of age, Pompey displayed 
great military abilities in opposing the Marian 
generals by whom he was surrounded; and 
when he succeeded in joining Sulla in the 
course of the year (83), he was saluted by the 
latter with the title of Imperator. During the 
remainder of the war in Italy Pompey distin- 
guished himself as one of the most successful 
of Sulla’s generals, and when the war in Italy 
was brought to a close, Sulla sent Pompey 
against the Marian party in Sicily and Africa. 
Pompey first proceeded to Sicily, of which he 
easily made himself master (82): here he put 
Carbo to death. In 81 Pompey crossed over to 
Africa, where he defeated Cn. Domitius Aheno- 
barbus and the Numidian king Hiarbas, after a 
hard-fought battle. On his return to Rome, in 
the same year, he was received with enthusiasm 
by the people, and was greeted by Sulla with 
the surname of Magnus, a name which he bore 
ever afterwards, and handed down to his chil- 
dren. Pompey, however, not satisfied with this 
distinction, sued for a triumph, which Sulla at 
first refused, but at length, overcome by Pom- 
pey’s importunity, he allowed him to have his 
own way. Accordingly Pompey, who had not 
_ yet held any public office, and was still a simple 
eques, entered Rome in triumph in September, 
81, and before he had completed his twenty- 
fifth year. Pompey continued faithful to the 
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aristocracy after Sulla’s death (78), and sup- 
ported the consul Catulus in resisting the 
attempts of his colleague Lepidus to repeal the 
laws of Sulla; and when Lepidus had recourse 
to arms in the following year (77), Pompey took 
an active part in the war against him, and 
succeeded in driving him out of Italy.—The 
aristocracy, however, now began to fear the 
young and successful general; but since Ser- 
torius in Spain had for the last three years 
successfully opposed Metellus Pius, one of the 
ablest of Sulla’s generals, and it had become 
necessary to send the latter some effectual 
assistance, the senate, with considerable re- 
luctance, determined to send Pompey to Spain, 
with the title of proconsul, and with equal 
powers, to Metellus. Pompey remained in 
Spain between five and six years (76-71); but 
neither he nor Metellus was able to gain any 
decisive advantage over Sertorius. But when 
Sertorius was treacherously murdered by his 
own officer Perperna, in 72, the war was speedily 
brought to a close. Perperna was easily de- 
feated by Pompey in the first battle, and the 
whole of Spain was subdued by the early part 
of the following year (71). Pompey then re- 
turned to Italy at the head of his army. In 
his march towards Rome he fell in with the 
remains of the army of Spartacus, which M. 
Crassus had previously defeated. Pompey cut 
to pieces these fugitives, and therefore claimed 
for himself, in addition to all his other exploits, 
the glory of finishing the Servile war. Pompey 
was now a candidate for the consulship; and 
although he was ineligible by law, inasmuch as 
he was absent from Rome, had not yet reached 
the legal age, and had not held any of the lower 
offices of the state, still his election was certain. 
His military glory had charmed the people; 
and as it was known that the aristocracy looked 
upon Pompey with jealousy, they ceased to 
regard him as belonging to this party, and 
hoped to obtain through him a restoration of 
the rights and privileges of which they had 
been deprived by Sulla. Pompey was accord- 
ingly elected consul, along with M. Crassus; 
and on the 31st of December, 71, he entered 
the city a second time in his triumphal car, a 
simple eques. Pompey now found it pecessary 
to secure power beyond the control of the 
senate either by force or by the aid of the 
opposite party. He chose the latter course as 
safer than a cowp d’état, and openly broke with 
the aristocracy. Thus in his consulship (70) he 
was regarded as the popular hero. He pro- 
posed and carried a law restoring to the 
tribunes the power of which they had been 
deprived by Sulla. He also afforded his all- 
powerful aid to the Lex Aurelia, proposed 
by the praetor L. Aurelius Cotta, by which 
the judices were to be taken in future from 
the senatus, equites, and tribuni aerarii, in- 
stead of from the senators exclusively, as Sulla 
had ordained. In carrying both these measures 
Pompey was strongly supported by Caesar, 
with whom he was thus brought into close 
connexion, and Crassus joined the coalition— 
For the next two years (69 and 68) Pompey 
remained in Rome. In 67 the tribune A. 
Gabinius brought forward a bill proposing to 
confer upon Pompey the command of the war 
against the pirates, with extraordinary powers. 
This bill was opposed by the aristocracy with 
the utmost vehemence, but was notwithstand- 
ing carried. [Gasrnius.] The pirates were at 
this time masters of the Mediterranean, and 
bad not only plundered many cities on the 
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coasts of Greece and Asia, but had even made 
descents upon Italy itself. As soon as Pompey 
received the command, he began to make his 
preparations for the war, and completed them 
by the end of the winter. - His plans were 
formed with great skill and judgment, and were 
crowned with complete success. In forty days 
he cleared the western sea of pirates, and 
restored communication between Spain, Africa, 
and Italy. He then followed the main body of 
the pirates to their strongholds on the coast of 
Cilicia, and after defeating their fleet, he 
induced a great part of them, by promises of 
pardon, to surrender to him. Many of these he 
settled at Soli, which was henceforward called 
Pompeiopolis. The second part of the cam- 
paign occupied only forty-nine days, and the 
whole war was brought to a conclusion in the 
course of three months; so that, to adopt the 
panegyric of Cicero (pro Leg. Man.12),‘ Pompey 
made his preparations for the war at the end of 
the winter, entered upon it at the commence- 
ment of spring, and finished it in the middle of 
the summer.’ Pompey was employed during 
the remainder of this year and the beginning of 
the following in visiting the cities of Cilicia and 
Pamphylia, and providing for the government 
of the newly-conquered: districts —During his 
absence from Rome, Pompey was appointed to 
succeed Lucullus in the command of the war 
against Mithridates (66). The bill conferring 
upon him this command was proposed by the 
tribune C. Manilius, and was supported by 
Cicero in an oration which has come down to 
us (pro Lege Manilia). Like the Gabinian 
law, it was opposed by the whole weight of 
the aristocracy, but was carried triumphantly. 
[Manrutus.] The power of Mithridates had 
been broken by the previous victories of Lucul- 
lus, and it was only left to Pompey to bring the 
war to a conclusion. On the approach of 
Pompey, Mithridates retreated towards Ar- 
menia, but he was defeated by the Roman 
general ; and as Tigranes now refused to receive 
him into his dominions, Mithridates resolved to 
plunge into the heart of Colchis, and from 
thence make his way to his own dominions in 
the Cimmerian Bosporus. Pompey now turned 
his arms against Tigranes; but the Armenian 
king submitted to him without a contest, and 
was allowed to conclude a peace with the re- 
public. It was bad policy as well as bad faith 
to fix, as he did, the boundary of the Roman 
dominion towards Parthia at Oruros, 200 miles 
E. of the Euphrates, instead of making that 
river the limit; and it led to difficulties with 
the Parthians afterwards. In 65 Pompey set 
out in pursuit of Mithridates, but he met with 
much opposition from the Iberians and Alba- 
nians; and after advancing as far as the river 
Phasis (faz), he resolved to leave these savage 
districts. [Mrrurimatss, p. 569.) He accord- 
ingly retraced his steps, and spent the winter at 
Pontus, which he reduced to the form of a 
Roman province. In 64 he marched into Syria, 
deposed the king Antiochus Asiaticus, and 
made that country also a Roman province. In 
63 he advanced further south, in order to 
establish the Roman supremacy in Phoenicia, 
Coele-Syria, and Palestine. The Jews refused 
to submit to him, and shut the gates of Jerusa- 
lem against him; and it was not till after a 
siege of three months that the city was taken. 
Pompey entered the Holy of Holies, the first 
time that any human being except the high- 
priest had dared to penetrate into this sacred 
spot. It was during the war in Palestine that 
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Pompey received intelligence of the death of 
Mithridates. [{Miruripates VI.] Pompey 
spent the next winter in Pontus; and after 
settlingthe affairs of Asia, he returned to Italy 
in 62. He disbanded his army almost immedi- 
ately after landing at Brundisium, and thus 
calmed the apprehension of many who feared 
that, at the head of his victorious troops, he 
would seize upon the supreme power. He did not, 
however, return to Rome till the following year 
(61), and he entered the city in triumph on the 
80th of September. He had just completed his 
forty-fifth year, and this was the third time that 
he had enjoyed the honour of a triumph.— With 
this triumph the first and most glorious part of 
Pompey’s life may be said to have ended. 
Hitherto his life had been an almost uninter- 
rupted succession of military glory. But now 
he was called upon to play a prominent part in 
the civil commotions of the commonwealth, a 
part for which neither his natural talents nor 
his previous habits had in the least fitted him. 
It would seem that, on his return to Rome, 
Pompey hardly knew what part to take in the 
politics of the city. He had been appointed to 
the command against the pirates and Mithri- 
dates in opposition to the aristocracy, and they 
still regarded him with jealousy and distrust. 
At the same time he was not’ disposed to unite 
himself to the popular party, which had risen 
into importance during his absence in the 
East, and over which Caesar possessed un- 
bounded influence. The object, however, 
which engaged the immediate attention of 
Pompey was to obtain from the senate a ratifi- 
cation for all his acts in Asia, and an assign- 
ment of lands which he had promised to his 
veterans. The senate, glad of an opportunity 
to put an affront upon a man whom they both 
feared and hated, resolutely refused to sanction 
his measures in Asia. This was the unwisest 
thing they could have done. If they had 
known their real interests, they would have 
sought.to win Pompey over to their side, as a 
counterpoise to the growing and more dangerous 
influence of Caesar. But their short-sighted 
policy threw Pompey into Caesar’s arms, and 
thus sealed the downfall of their party. Caesar 
promised to obtain for Pompey the ratification 
of his acts; and Pompey, on his part, agreed to 
support Caesar in all his measures. That they 
might be more sure of carrying their plans into 
execution, Caesar prevailed upon Pompey to 
become reconciled to Crassus, with whom he 
was at variance, but who, by his immense 
wealth, had great influence at Rome. The 
three agreed to assist one another against their 
common enemies ; and thus was first formed the 
first triumvirate.—This union of the three most 
powerful men at Rome crushed the aristocracy 
for the time. Supported by Pompey and 
Crassus, Caesar was able in his consulship (59) 
to carry all his measures. Pompey’s acts in 
Asia were ratified, and Caesar’s agrarian law, 
which divided the rich Campanian land among 
the poorer citizens, enabled Pompey to fulfil 
the promises he had made to his veterans. In 
order to cement their union more closely, 
Caesar- gave to Pompey his daughter Julia in 
marriage. Next year (58) Caesar went to his 
province in Gaul, but Pompey remained in 
Rome. While Caesar was gaining glory and 
influence in Gaul, Pompey was gradually losing 
the confidence of all parties at Rome. The 
senate hated and feared him; the people had 
deserted him for their favourite Clodius; and 
he had no other resource left but to strengthen 
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his connexion with Caesar. Thus he came to 
be regarded as the second man in the state, and 
was obliged to abandon the proud position 
which he had occupied for so many years. 
According to an arrangement made with 
Caesar, Pompey and Crassus were consuls for 
a second time in 55. Pompey received as his 
provinces the two Spains, Crassus obtained 
Syria, while Caesar’s government was prolonged 
for five years more—namely, from the Ist of 
January, 58, to the end of the year 49. At the 
end of his consulship Pompey did not go in 
person to his provinces, but sent his legates, 
L. Afranius and M. Petreius, to govern the 
Spains, while he himself remained in the 
neighbourhood of the city. His object now 
was to obtain the dictatorship, and to make 
himself the undisputed master of the Roman 
world. Caesar’s increasing power and influence 
had at length made it clear to Pompey that a 
struggle must take place between them sooner 
or later. The death of his wife Julia, in 54, to 
whom he was tenderly attached, broke one link 
which still connected him with Caesar; and 
the fall of Crassus in the following year (53), in 
the Parthian expedition, removed the only 
person who had the least chance of contesting 
the supremacy with them. In order to obtain 
the dictatorship, Pompey secretly encouraged 
the civil discord with which the state was torn 
asunder; and such frightful scenes of anarchy 
followed the death of Clodius at the beginning 
of 52, that the senate had now no alternative 
but calling in the assistance of Pompey, who 
was accordingly made sole consul in 52, and 
succeeded in restoring order to the state. Soon 
afterwards Pompey became reconciled to the 
aristocracy, and was now regarded as their ac- 
knowledged head. The history of the civil war 
which followed is related in the Life of Cansar. 
It is only necessary to mention here, that after 
the battle of Pharsalia (48) Pompey sailed to 
Egypt, where he hoped to meet with a favour- 
able reception, since he had been the means of 
restoring to his kingdom the father of the 
young Egyptian monarch. The ministers of 
the latter, however, dreading Caesar’s anger if 
they received Pompey, and likewise Pompey’s 
resentment if they forbade him to land, resolved 
to release themselves from their difficulties by 
putting him to death. They accordingly sent 
out a small boat, took Pompey on board, and 
rowed for the shore. His wife and friends 
watched him from the ship, anxious to see in 
what manner he would be received by the king, 
who was standing on the edge of the sea with 
his troops; but just as the boat reached the 
shore, and Pompey was in the act of rising 
from his seat, in order to step on land, he was 
stabbed in the back by Septimius, who had 
formerly been one of his centurions, and was 
now in the service of the Egyptian monarch. 
Pompey was killed on the 29th of September, 
B.C. 48, and had just completed his fifty-eighth 
year. His head was cut off, and his body, 
which was thrown out naked on the shore, was 
buried by his freedman Philippus, who had 
accompanied him from the ship. The head was 
brought to Caesar when he arrived in Egypt 
soon afterwards, but he turned away from the 
sight, shed tears at the melancholy death of his 
rival, and put his murderers to death. (Plut. 
Pompeius ; Strab. pp. 555-560.) Pompey was 
married five times. The names of his wives 
were; (1) Antistia; (2) Aemilia; (3) Mucia; 
w Julia; (5) Cornelia.—1l. Cn. Pompeius 
agnus, elder son of the triumvir by his third 
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wife, Mucia. In the Civil war in 48, he com- 
manded a squadron of the fleet in the ‘Adriatic 
Sea. After his father’s death, he crossed over 
to Africa, and after remaining there a short time, 
he sailed to Spain in 47. In Spain he was 
joined by his brother Sextus and others of his 
party, who had fled from Africa after their defeat 
at Thapsus, Here the two brothers collected 
a powerful army, but were defeated by Caesar 
himself at the battle of Munda, fought on the 
17th of March, 55. Cneius escaped from the 
field of battle, but was shortly afterwards 
taken prisoner, and put to death. (Plut. Ant. 
25; Bell. Hisp. 39; Strab. p, 141.)—12, Sex. 
Pompeius Magnus, younger son of the trium- 
vir by his third wife, Mucia, was born 75. After 
the battle of Pharsalia he accompanied his 
father to Egypt, and saw him murdered before 
his eyes. After the battle of Munda and the 
death of his brother, Sextus lived for a time in 
concealment in the country of the Lacetani, 
between the Iberus and the Pyrenees; but 
when Caesar quitted Spain, he collected a body 
of troops, and emerged from his lurking-place. 
In the civil wars which followed Caesar’s 
death the power of Sextus increased. He ob- 
tained a large fleet, became master of the sea, 
and eventually took possession of Sicily. His 
fleet enabled him to stop all the supplies of 
corn which were brought to Rome from Egypt 
and the eastern provinces, and such scarcity 
began to prevail in the city that the triumvirs 
were compelled by the popular discontent to 
make peace with Pompey. This peace was 
concluded at Misenum in 39, but the war was 
renewed in the following year. Octavian made 
great efforts to collect a large and powerful 
fleet, which he placed under the command of 
Agrippa. In 86 Pompey’s fleet was defeated 
off Naulochus, with great loss. Pompey him- 
self fled from Sicily to Lesbos and from Lesbos 
to Asia. Here he was taken prisoner by a body 
of Antony’s troops, and carried to Miletus, 
where he was put to death (35), probably by 
command of Antony, though the latter sought 
to throw the responsibility of the deed upon his 
officers. (Dio Cass. xlv. 9, xlviii. 17, xlix. 11; 
App. B. C. ii. 105, iii. 4, v. 144.) 

Pompéius Festus, [Frstus.] 

Pompéius Trogus. [Justinus.] 

Pompélon (Pamplona), which name is equiva- 
lent to Pompeiopolis, so called by the sons of 
Pompey, was the chief town of the Vascones in 
Hispania Tarraconensis, on the road from Astu- 
rica to Burdigala (Strab. p. 161; Ptol. ii. 6, 67; 
Plin. iii. 25). 

Pompilius. [Numa; Anpronicus.] 

Pomponia. 1. Sister of T. Pomponius Atti- 
cus, was married to Q. Cicero, the brother of 
the orator, B.c. 68. The marriage proved an 
extremely unhappy one. Q. Cicero, after lead- 
ing a miserable life with his wife for almost 
twenty-four years, at length divorced her at the 
end of 45 or in the beginning of the following 
year. [Crcrro, No. 6.|—2. Daughter of T. Pom- 
ponius Atticus. She is also called Caecilia (be- 
cause her father was adopted by Q. Caecilius) 
and likewise Attica. She was born in 51, and 
she was still quite young when she was married 
to M. Vipsanius Agrippa. Her daughter Vip- 
sania Agrippina married Tiberius, the successor 
of Augustus. ‘ 

Pomponiana. [SrorcHapss.] 

Pomponius, Sextus, a distinguished Roman 
jurist, who lived under Antoninus Pius and M. 
Aurelius. Some modern writers think that 
there were two jurists of thisname. The works 
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of Pomponius are frequently quoted in the 
Digest. 

Pomponius Atticus. [Articus.] 

Pomponius Bononiensis, the most celebrated 
writer of Fabulae Atellanae, was a native of Bo- 
nonia (Bologna) in northern Italy, about B.c. 
91 (Macrob. i. 10, 3, vi. 9, 4; Vell. Pat. ii. 9, 6). 

Pomponius Mela. [Mzua.] 

Pomptinae Paludes (Moyriva: Alfuva: Palu- 
di Pontine, in English the Pontine Marshes), 
the name of a low marshy plain on the coast of 
Latium between Circeii and Terracina, said to 
have been so called after an ancient town 
Pontia, which disappeared at an early period. 
The plain is about thirty miles long, and from 
seven to eight miles in breadth. The marshes 
are formed chiefly by the rivers Nymphaeus, 
Ufens, and Amasenus, and some other small 
streams, which, instead of finding their way into 
the sea, spread over this plain. (Strab. p. 233; 
cf. Verg. Aen. vii. 801; Sil. It. viii. 379.) Hence 
the plain is turned into a vast number of 
marshes, the miasmas arising from which are 
exceedingly unhealthy in the summer. At an 
early period, however, they appear not to have 
existed at all, or at any rate to have been con- 
fined to a narrow district. There was a tradi- 
tion that originally there were twenty-three 
towns situated in this plain (Plin. iii. 59). On 
the other hand, Theophrastus states that in his 
time the promontory of Circeii, which had been 
an island (hence by some considered the Homeric 
island of Circe), began to be united to the main- 
land by alluvial deposits (Theophr. H. P. v. 8,3; 
Plin. iii. 58). It is certainly improbable that 
the district was ever habitable and fertile within 
the period of history ; and the cornfields of the 
Pomptinus ager (Liv. ii. 84, iv. 25, vi. 5, 21) 
were probably never more than the borderland 
of the marshes. There was, however, a suffi- 
ciently sound tract in the marshy plain to 
admit of the construction of the Via Appia in 
812, and no doubt the formation of the canal 
helped to preserve the road. This was a navyi- 
gable canal, parallel with the road from Forum 
Appii to Feronia (Hor. Sat. v.). That the 
marshes had a tendency to spread is clear from 
the not very successful attempts which were 
made to drain them by the consul Cethegus in 
160, by Julius Caesar and by Augustus. (Liv. 
Ep. 46; Suet. Jul. 44; Plut. Caes. 58 ; Dio Cass. 
xliv.5; Hor. A. P. 65.) Juvenal mentions the 
marshes as a haunt of highwaymen (iii. 307), 
no doubt, because they were thinly inhabited. 
Subsequently the marshes again spread over 
the whole plain, and the Via Appia entirely dis- 
appeared; and it was not until the pontificate 
of Pius VI. that any serious attempt was made 
to drain them. The works were begun in 1778, 
and the greater part of the marshes was drained ; 
but the plain is still unhealthy in the great 
heats of the summer. 

C. Pomptinus, was praetor B.c. 63, when he 
was employed by Cicero in apprehending the 
ambassadors of the Allobroges. He afterwards 
obtained the province of Gallia Narbonensis, 
and in 61 defeated the Allobroges, who had 
invaded the province. He triumphed in 54, after 
suing in vain for this honour for some years. 
(Sall. Cat. 45; Dio Cass. xxxvii. 47, xxxix. 65.) 

Pons, a common name for stations on the 
Roman roads at the passage of rivers, some of 
which stations on the more important roads grew 
into villages or towns. 1. Pons Aelius (New- 
castle-upon-Tyne), in the N. of Britain —2. P. 
Aeni (Pfiinzen) in Vindelicia, at the passage of 
the Inn, was a fortress with a Roman garrison. 
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—3, P. Aureoli (Pontirolo),in Gallia Transpa- 
dana on the road from Bergamum to Medio- 
lanum, derived its name from one of the Thirty 
Tyrants who was defeated and slain by Claudius 
in this place (Aur. Vict. Caes. 33).—4, P. Campa- 
nus, in Campania between Sinuessa and Urbana 
on the Savo.—5. P. Mosae (prob. Maastricht) 
in the N. of Gaul (Tac. Azst. iv. 66).—6. P. 
Saravi (Saarbriick), on the road from Divyo- 
durum (Metz) to Argentoratum (Strassburg). 

Pontia (Ponza), a rocky island, about five 
miles long, off the coast of Latium opposite 
Formiae, which was taken by the Romans from 
the Volscians, and colonised, B.c. 318 (Livy. ix. 
28; Strab. p. 233). Under the Romans it was 
used as a place of banishment for state crimi- 
nals (Suet. 72b. 54, Cal. 15). There is a group 
of smaller islands round Pontia, which are some- 
times called Insulae Pontiae (Plin. iii. 82). 

Ponticus, an epic poet and a friend both of 
Ovid and Propertius. He wrote a poem on 
the Theban legendary wars, which Propertius 
praises as being in the Homeric style. (Propert. 
1.7, 1,1.9,9; Ov. Trist. iv. 10, 47.) 

Pontinus (Movrivos), a river and mountain in 
Argolis near Lerna, with a sanctuary of Athene 
Saitis. 

C. Pontius, son of Herennius Pontius, the 
general of the Samnites in B.c. 821, defeated the 
Roman army under the two consuls T. Veturius 
Calvinus and Sp. Postumius Albinus in one of 
the mountain passes in the neighbourhood of 
Caudium. The survivors, who were completely 
at the mercy of the Samnites, were dismissed 
unhurt by Pontius. They had to surrender 
their arms, and to pass under the yoke; and as 
the price of their deliverance, the consuls and 
the other commanders swore, in the name of 
the republic, to a humiliating peace. The Ro- 
man state, however, refused to ratify the treaty. 
Nearly thirty years afterwards, Pontius was de- 
feated by Q. Fabius Gurges (292), was taken 
prisoner, and was put to death after the triumph 
of the consul (Liv. ix. 1), 

Pontius Aquila. [Aqura.] 

Pontius Pilatus, was the sixth procurator of 
Judaea, and the successor of Valerius Gratus 
(Tac. Ann. xv. 44). He held the office for ten 
years in the reign of Tiberius, from a.D. 26 to 
36, and it was during his government that 
Christ taught, suffered, and died. By his tyran- 
nical conduct he excited an insurrection at 
Jerusalem, and at a later period commotions in 
Samaria also, which were not put down without 
the loss of life. The Samaritans complained of 
his conduct to Vitellius, the governor of Syria, 
who deprived him of his office, and sent him to 
Rome to answer before the emperor the accusa- 
tions that were brought against him. Eusebius 
states that Pilatus put an end to his own life 
early in the reign of Caligula, worn out by the 
many misfortunes he had experienced (Euseb. 
H. #. ii. 7). An old tradition (possibly founded 
on a similarity of name) says that he drowned 
himself in the lake on Mt. Pilatus near Lucerne, 
having wandered thither from a place of banish- 
ment in Gaul. The early Christian writers 
refer to an official report, made by Pilatus to 
the emperor Tiberius, of the condemnation and 
death of Christ. It is very doubtful whether 
this document was genuine; and it is certain 
that the Acts of Pilate, as they are called, which 
are extant in Greek, as well as his two Latin 
letters to the emperor, are the productions of a 
later age. d 

Pontius Telesinus. 1, A Samnite, and com- 
mander of a Samnite army, with which he fought 
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against Sulla. He was defeated by Sulla in a 
hard-fought battle near the Colline gate, B.c. 82. 
He fell in the fight; his head was cut off, and 
carried under the walls of Praeneste, to let the 
younger Marius know that his last hope of 
succour was gone. (Vell. Pat. ii.27.)—2, Brother 
of the preceding, was shut up in Praeneste with 
the younger Marius, when his brother was de- 
feated by Sulla. After the death of the elder 
Pontius, Marius and Telesinus, finding it im- 
possible to escape from Praeneste, resolved to 
die by one another’s hands. ‘Telesinus fell 
first, and Marius put an end to his own life, or 
was slain by his slave. [Mantuvs.] 

Pontus (6 Idyros), the NE.-most district of 
Asia Minor, along the coast of the Euxine, KE. 
of the river Halys, having originally no specific 
name, was spoken of as the country éy IIdvrw, 
on the Pontus (Huxinus), and hence acquired 
the name of Pontus, which is first found in 
Xenophon’s Anabasis (vy. 6, 15). The term, 
however, was used very indefinitely until the 
settlement of the boundaries of the country as 
a Roman province. Originally it was regarded 
as a part of Cappapocia, but its parts were 
best known by the names of the different tribes 
who dwelt along the coast, and of whom some 
account is given by Xenophon, in the Anabasis. 
We learn from the legends of the Argonauts, 
who are represented as visiting this coast, and 
the Amazons, whose abodes are placed about 
the river Thermodon, E. of the Iris, as well as 
from other poetical allusions, that the Greeks 
had some knowledge of these SE. shores of the 
Huxine at a very early period. A great acces- 
sion to such knowledge was made by the 
information gained by Xenophon and his com- 
rades, when they passed through the country 
in their famous retreat and Jong afterwards 
the Romans became well acquainted with it by 
means of the Mithridatic war, and Pompey’s 
subsequent expedition through Pontus into the 
countries at the foot of the Caucasus. Tradi- 
tion said that this district was subdued by 
Ninus (Diod. ii. 2). It was under the rule of 
the Persian kings after Cyrus the Great (Hadt. 
iii. 94, vil. 77). Its subsequent name, Pontus, 
first acquired a political rather than a terri- 
torial importance, through the foundation of a 
new kingdom in it, about the beginning of the 
fourth century B.c., by ARIOBARZANES I. The 
history of the gradual growth of this kingdom 
until, under Mithridates VI., it threatened the 
Roman empire in Asia, is given under the names 
of its kings, of whom the following is the list :— 
(1) ArtoBarzanzs I., exact date unknown; (2) 
Mirnripates I., to B.c, 863; (8) ARIOBAR- 
zaNnes II., 863-837; (4) Mrruripatss IL, 
837-302; (5) Mirurmares III., 302-266 ; (6) 
ARIOBARZANES III., 266-240? (7) Mrrurr- 
paTEes IV., 240-190? (8) PHarnaces I., 190- 
156? (9) Mirurmates V. Evrrceres, 156- 
120? (10) Mirarmatzes VI. Evpator, 120- 
68; (11) Prarnaces II., 638-47. After the 
death of Pharnaces, the reduced kingdom re- 
tained a nominal existence under his son 
Darius, who was made king by Antony in B.c. 
39, but was soon deposed; and under Poxx- 
mon J. and Poxtemon IL, till about a.p. 62, 
when the country was constituted by Nero a 
Roman province (Suet. Nev. 18; Eutrop. vii. 
14). Of this province the W. boundary was the 
river Halys, which divided it from Paphlagonia ; 
the furthest E. limit was the Isis (a small river 
not far S. of the Phasis), which separated it 
from Colchis; on the S. it was divided from 
Galatia, Cappadocia, and Armenia Minor by 
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the great chain of the Paryadres and by its 
branches. It was divided into the three dis- 
tricts of Pontus Galaticus, in the W., border- 
ing on Galatia, P. Polemoniacus in the centre, 
so called from its capital PoLEMoNniIuM, and P, 
Cappadocius in the EK. bordering on Cappadocia 
(Armenia Minor). Inthe new division of the 
provinces under Constantine, these three dis- 
tricts were reduced to two: Helenopontus in 
the W., so called in honour of the emperor’s 
mother, Helena, and Pontus Polemoniacus in 
the E. The country was also divided into 
smaller districts, named from the towns they 
surrounded and the tribes who peopled them. 
Pontus was a mountainous country: wild and 
barren in the E., where the great chains 
approach the Huxine; but in the W. watered 
by the great rivers Hanys and Iris and their 
tributaries, the valleys of which, as well as the 
land along the coast, are extremely fertile. Be- 
sides corn and olives, it was famous for its fruit 
trees, and some of the best of our common 
fruits are said to have been brought to Europe 
from this quarter: for example, the cherry (see 
Crrasus). The sides of the mountains were 
covered with fine timber, and their lower slopes 
with box and other shrubs. The E. part was 
rich in minerals, and contained the celebrated 
iron mines of the CHaLyBEs. (Strab. pp. 545, 
549; Theophrast. H.P. iv. 5, viil. 4, ix. 16, xix. 
17; Xen. An. iv. 8, 16.) Pontus was peopled 
by numerous tribes, belonging probably to very 
different races, though the Semitic (Syro- 
Arabian) race appears to have been the prevail- 
ing one, and hence the inhabitants were included 
under the general name of Luucosyri. [The 
chief of these peoples are spoken of in separate 
articles. | 

Pontus Euxinus, or simply Pontus (6 Mdvros, 
Idyros Evtewos: 1 TMoytixdy TéAaryos, Mare 
Euxinum: the Black Sea, Turk. Kara Deniz, 
Grk. Maurethalassa, Russ. Tcheriago More 
or Czarne-More, all names of the same mean- 
ing, and supposed to have originated from the 
terror with which it was at first regarded by 
the Turkish mariners, as the first wide expanse 
of sea, with which they became acquainted), the 
great inland sea enclosed by Asia Minor on the 
S., Colchis on the E., Sarmatia on the N., and 
Dacia and Thracia on the W., and having 
no other outlet than the narrow Bosporus 
THRACIUS in the SW. corner. It lies between 
28° and 41° 80’ EH. long., and between 41° and 
46° 40' N. lat., its length being about 700 miles, 
and its breadth varying from 400 to 160. Its 
surface contains more than 180,000 square 
miles. It receives the drainage of an immense 
extent of country in Europe and in Asia, but 
much the greater portion of its waters flows 
from the former continent by the following 
rivers: the Ister or Danubius (Danube), whose 
basin contains the greater part of central 
Europe; the Tyras or Danastris (Dniester), 
Hypanis or Bogus (Bowg), Borysthenes (Dnie- 
per), and Tanais (Don), which drain the im- 
mense plains of S. Russia, and flow into the N. 
side of the Euxine, the last of them: (ze. the 
Tanais) through the Palus Maeotis (Sea of 
Azov). The space thus drained is calculated at 
above 860,000 square miles, or nearly one-fifth 
of the whole surface of Europe. In Asia, the 
basin of the Euxine contains, first, the trian- 
gular piece of Sarmatia Asiatica between the 
Tanais on the N., the Caucasus on the S., and 
on the E. the Hippici M., which form the water- 
shed dividing the tributaries of the Euxine 
from those of the Caspian; the waters of thiv 
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space flow into the Tanais and the Palus 
Maeotis, and the largest of them is the Hypanis 
or Vardanes (Kwban), which comes down to the 
Palus Maeotis and the Huxine at their junction, 
and divides its waters between them; next we 
have the narrow strip of land between the 
Caucasus and the NE. coast of the sea; then, 
on the E., Colchis, hemmed in between the 
Caucasus and Moschici M., and watered by the 
Phasis; and lastly, on the S., the whole of that 
part of Asia Minor which lies between the 
Paryadres and Antitaurus on the E. and SE., 
the Taurus on the S., and the highlands of 
Phrygia on the W., the chief rivers of this 
portion being the Iris (Yeshil Irmak), the Halys 
(Kizil Irmak), and the Sangarius (Sakariyeh). 
The whole of the Asiatic basin of the Huxine 
is estimated at 100,000 square miles. As might 
be expected from this vast influx of fresh water, 
the water is much less salt than that of the 
ocean. A curious prediction was founded upon 
this great influx by Polybius (iv. 39-43)—that 
the Huxine would in time become choked up 
and converted into dry land by the deposits of 
all these rivers (cf. Strab. pp. 49, 50). The 
great bank of which he speaks as being one 
day’s sail off the mouths of the Danube, is not 
mentioned by other writers and has no exist- 
ence now. The waters which the Huxine 
receives from the rivers that flow directly into 
it, and also from the Palus Maeotis (Sea of 
Azov) throughthe Bosporus Cimmerius (Straits 
of Kaffa or Yenitkaleh), find their exit at the 
SW. corner, through the Bosporus Thracius 
(Channel of Constantinople), into the Pro- 
pontis (Sea of Marmara), and thence in a 
constant rapid current through the Helles- 
pontus (Strazts of Gallipoli or Dardanelles) 
into the Aegeum Mare (Archipelago).—The 
Argonautic and other legends show that the 
Greeks had some acquaintance with this sea at 
a very early period. It is said that they at first 
called it “Atevos (inhospitable), from the savage 
character of the peoples on its coast, and from 
the supposed terrors of its navigation, and 
that afterwards, on their iavourite principle of 
euphemism (i.e. abstaining from words of evil 
omen), they changed its aame to Evéevos, Ion. 
Evgewos (hospitable) (Ov. Trist. iv. 4, 55; 
ef. Seymn. 734; Strab. p. 298; Mel. i. 19, 6; 
Plin. vi. 1.) The Greeks of Asia Minor, espe- 
cially the people of Miznrus, founded many 
colonies and commercial emporiums on its 
shores, and as early as the Persian wars we 
find Athens carrying on a regular trade with 
these settlements in the corn grown in the 
great plains on its N. side (the Ukraine) and in 
the Chersonesus Taurica (Crimea), which have 
ever since supplied W. Europe with large quan- 
tities of grain. The history of the settlements 
themselves will be found under their several 
names. The Romans had a pretty accurate 
knowledge of the sea, An account of its 
coasts exists in Greek, entitled Periplus Maris 
Huxini, ascribed to Arrian, who lived in the 
reign of Hadrian. [ARRIANUS.] 

Popillius Laenas. [Lannas.] 

Poplicdla. [Pusricona.] 

Poppaea Sabina. [Sanina.] 

Poppaeus Sabinus. [Saninus.] 

Populonia, or -um (Populoniensis: Popwlo- 
nia), an ancient town of Etruria, situated on a 
lofty hill, sinking abruptly to the sea, and form- 
ing a peninsula. According to one tradition it 


was founded by the Corsicans; but according | 
to another it was a colony from Volaterrae, or | 
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rani. (Strab. p. 223; Verg. den. x. 174; Serv. 
ad loc.) It was not one of the twelve Etruscan 
cities, and was never a place of political im- 
portance ; but it carried on an extensive com- 
merce, and was the principal seaport of Etruria. 
Part of its trade was in iron obtained from the 
opposite island of Ilva (Liv. xxviii. 45), It was 
destroyed by Sulla in the civil wars, and was 
almost in ruins in the time of Strabo, but is 
mentioned as an existing town by Pliny (iii. 50). 


Coin of Populonia in Etruria (early in 5th cent, B.O.). 
Obv., Gorgon’s head ; rev., plain. 


There are still remains of the walls of the 
ancient Populonia, showing that the city was 
only about 13 mile in circumference. 

Porcia. 1. Sister of Cato Uticensis, married 
L. Domitius Ahenobarbus, consul B.c. 54, who 
was slain in the battle of Pharsalia. She died 
in 46. (Plut. Cat. i. 41; Cic. ad Att. ix. 8, xiii. 
387, 48.)—2, Daughter of Cato Uticensis by his 
first wife, Atilia. She was married first to M. 
Bibulus, consul 59, to whom she bore three 
children. Bibulus died in 48; and in 45 she 
married M. Brutus, the assassin of Julius Caesar. 
She inherited all her father’s republican prin- 
ciples, and likewise his courage and firmness 
of will. She induced her husband on the night 
before the 15th of March to disclose to her the 
conspiracy against Caesar’s life, and she is re- 
ported to have wounded herself in the thigh in 
order to show that she had a courageous soul 
and could be trusted with the secret. (Plut. 
Cat. 25,78, Brut. 2, 18, 15, 28; App. B. C. iv. 
136; Dio Cass. xliv. 18.) She put an end to her 
own life after the death of Brutus, in 42. The 
common tale was, that her friends, suspecting 
her design, had taken all weapons out of her 
way, and that she therefore destroyed herself 
by swallowing live coals. (Plut. Brut. 53; 
Mart. i. 48; Dio Cass. xlvii. 49; Val. Max. iv. 
6,5.) The real fact may have been that she 
suffocated herself by the vapour of a charcoal 
fire, which we know was a frequent means of 
self-destruction among the Romans. 

Porcifera (Polcevera), a river of Liguria, 
about two miles W. of Genoa (Plin. iii. 48). 

Porcius Cato. [Caro.] 


Porcius Festus. [Frsrus.] 
Porcius Latro. [Larro.] 
Porcius Licinus. [Licrnvs.] 


Pordoseléne or Poroseléne (MopdoceAnvn, 
TlopoceAjyn), the largest of the group of islands 
called Hecatonnesi, which lie between Lesbos 
and the coast of Asia Minor (Strab. p. 618; 
Ptol. v. 2,5; Plin. v. 187). 

Porphyrio, Pomponius, one of the most valu- 
able among the ancient commentators on Ho- 
race. He lived after Festus and Acro, probably 
in the third or fourth century a.D.—Ed. by 
Meyer, Leips. 1874. 

Porphyrion (Iloppupiwy), one of the giants 
who fought against the gods. When he at- 
tempted to offer violence to Hera, or to throw 
the island of Delos against the gods, Zeus 
hurled a thunderbolt at him, and Heracles 
completed his destruction with his arrows. 


was taken from the Corsicans by the Volater- | [G1GANTES. | 


y 
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Porphyris (Mopdupis), an earlier name of the 
island of NisyRus. 

Porphyrites Mons (lop@upirns: Gebel 
Dokhan), a range of mountains on the W. shore 
of the Red Sea opposite the most southerly 
part of Arabia (Ptol. iv. 5, 27) 

Porphyrius (Mop@vpios), usually called Por- 
phyry, the celebrated antagonist of Christianity, 
was a Greek philosopher of the Neo-Platonic 
school. He was born s.D. 233 either in Batanea 
in Palestine or at Tyre. His original name was 
Maichus, the Greek form of the Syro-Phoenician 
Melech, a word which signified king. The 
name Porphyrius (in allusion to the usual 
colour of royal robes) was subsequently devised 
for him by his preceptor Longinus. After 
studying under Origen at Caesarea, and under 
Apollonius and Longinus at Athens, he settled 
at Rome in his thirtieth year, and there be- 
came a diligent disciple of Plotinus, who en- 
trusted him with the task of correcting aud 
arranging his writings. [Puiorinus.] After re- 
maining in Rome six years, Porphyry, for the 
sake of his health, took a voyage to Sicily, where 
he lived for some time. It was during his resi- 
dence in Sicily that he wrote his treatise against 
the Christian religion, in fifteen books. After- 
wards he returned to Rome, where he continued 
to teach until his death, which took place about 
805 or 806. Late in life he married Marcella, 
the widow of one of his friends, and the mother 
of seven children, with the view, as he avowed, 
of superintending their education. As a writer 
Porphyry deserves considerable praise. His 
style is clear, and his learning was most exten- 
sive. His most celebrated work was his treatise 
against the Christian religion; but of its nature 
and merits we are not able to judge, as it has 
not come down to us: it was destroyed by 
order of the emperor Theodosius. Among 
his extant works his Life of Pythagoras and 
Life of Plotinus are the best known. 

Porphyrius, Publilius Optatianus, a Roman 
poet of small merit, who lived in the age of 
Constantine the Great. He was» praefectus 
urbi in 329 and 833. His verses are in the 
highest degree artificial, many of them puzzles 
in the acrostic and other forms rather than 
poetry. He was brought into notice by a 
Panegyric upon Constantine.—EHd. by L. Miiller, 
Leips. 1877, and partly in Wernsdorf, Poét. 
Lat. Min. 

Porsenna or Porsena,* Lars, king of the 
Etruscan town of Clusium, marched against 
Rome at the head of a vast army, in order to 
restore Tarquinius Superbus to the throne. 
He took possession of the hill Janiculum, and 
would have entered the city by the bridge which 
connected Rome with the Janiculum, had it not 
been for the superhuman prowess of Horatius 
Cocles, who kept the whole Ktruscan army at 
bay, while his comrades broke down the bridge 
behind him. [Coctns.] The Etruscans pro- 
ceeded to lay siege to the city, which soon began 
to suffer from famine. Thereupon a young 
Roman, named C. Mucius, resolved to deliver 
his country by murdering the invading king. 
He accordingly “went over to the Etruscan 
camp, but, ignorant of the person of Porsenna, 

killed the royal secretary instead. Seized, and 
threatened with torture, he thrust his right 
hand into the fire on the altar, and there let it 
burn, to show how little he heeded pain. Asto- 


|, * The quantity of the penultimate is variable. It 
is short in Horace and Martial, but long in Virgil 
a Epod, xvi. 4, Mart. xiv. 98; Verg. Aen. viii. 
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nished at his courage, the king bade him depart 
in peace ; and Scaevola, as he was henceforward 
called, told him, out of gratitude, to make peace 
with Rome, since 800 noble youths had sworn 
to take the life of the king, and he was the first 
upon whom the lot had fallen. Porsenna there- 
upon made peact with the Romans, and with- 
drew his troops from the Janiculum after 
receiving twenty hostages from the Romans. 
Such was the tale by which Roman vanity con- 
cealed one of the earliest and greatest disasterg 
of the city. (Liv. ii. 9-15; Plut. Popl. 16; 
Dionys. v. 21.) The real fact is, that this war 
was an invasion by the Etruscan king for 
purposes of conquest, not from any desire to re- 
store the Tarquins: otherwise their restoration, 
would haye been a condition of the treaty. 
This pakt of the story appears to be an episode 
introduced to glorify the establishment of the 
republic, and possibly the real wars of Porsenna 
may have been at’a different period. But 
whenever the war occurred, Rome was com-. 
pletely conquered by Porsenna. This is ex-: 
pressly stated by Tacitus (Hist. iii. 72), and is 
confirmed by other writers. Dionysius states 
(v. 84) that the Romans acknowledged the 
supremacy of Porsenna by sending him a 
sceptre, a royal robe, and anivory chair. Pliny 
tells us (xxxiv. 139) that so thorough was the 
subjection of the Romans that they were ex- 
pressly prohibited from using iron for any other 
purpose but agriculture. The Romans, how. 
ever did not long remain subject to the Etrus- 
cans. After the conquest of Rome, Aruns, the 
son of Porsenna, proceeded to attack Aricia, 
but was defeated before the city by the united 
forces of the Latin cities, assisted by the Greeks 
of Cumae (Liv. ii. 15; Dionys. v. 86, vii. 2-11). 
The Etruscans appear, in consequence, to have 
been confined to their own territory on the 
right bank of the Tiber, and the Romans to 
have availed themselves of the opportunity to 
recoyer their independence.—The tomb of Por- 
senna at Clusium, of great size and magnifi- 


‘cence, is described by Pliny (xxxvi. 91), and 


remains of it have been discovered at Chiusi. 
[Cuusium; Dict. of Ant. art. Labyrinthus.] 

Porthaon (Mop@dwy), son of Agenor and Epi- 
caste, was king of Pleuron and Calydon in 
Aetolia, and married to Euryte, by whom he 
became the father of Oeneus, Agrius, Alcathous, 
Melas, Leucopeus, and Sterope. [OENEUS.] 

Porthmus (Iép0u0s: Porto Bufalo), a har- 
bour in Euboea, belonging to Eretria, opposite 
to Oropus (Dem. Phil. ili. p. 119, de Cor. p, 
248; Plin. iv. 64). 

Portiinus or Portumnus, originally the god 
of portae and portus, i.e. of doors, gates and 
harbours (as being the river or maritime 
entrances (Paul. p. 56). He was thus at first 
identical with Janus, and, like him, represented 
with a key in his hand [Janus, p. 457, a]: but 
gradually the harbour-god was distinguished 
fromthe god of gates, and Portunus received a 
separate worship’ as the protecting deity who, 
guarded the harbour and was inyoked to grant 
a safe return to the haven. (Cic. N. D. ii. 26, 
56; Verg. Aen. v. 241.) When Greek mytho- 
logy influenced that of the Romans, Portunus 
became identified with the Greek sea-god 
Palaemon or Melicertes [Patanmon], and 
sometimes with Neptunus. Portunus had a 
temple on the Tiber near the Pons Aemilius, 
and another near Ostia, whence he was con- 
nected with the river god Tiberinus; but it is 
probably a mistake to say that he was identi- 
fied with Tiberinus. The two names appear as 
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distinct in the same calendar of festivals. The 
festival of the Portunalia at which Portunus 
was worshipped took place on the 17th of 
August. [Dict. of Ant. s.v.] 

Porus (Ilépos) king of the Indian provinces 
E. of the river Hydaspes, offered a formidable 
resistance to Alexander when the latter 
attempted to cross this river B.c. 327. The 
battle which he fought with Alexander was one 
of the most severely contested which occurred 
during the whole of Alexander’s campaigns. 
Porus displayed great personal courage in the 
battle, and when brought before the conqueror, 
he proudly demanded to be treated in a manner 
worthy of a king. This magnanimity at once 
conciliated the favour of Alexander, who not 
only restored to him his dominions, but in- 
ereased them by large accessions of territory. 
From this time Porus became firmly attached 
to his generous conqueror, whom he accom- 
panied to the Hyphasis. In 321 Porus was 
treacherously put to death by Hudemus, who 
commanded the Macedonian troops in the 
adjacent province. We are told that Porus 
was a man of gigantic stature—not less than 
five cubits in height—distinguished for personal 
strength and prowess in war. (Arrian, v. 18; 
Plut. Alex. 60; Curt. viii. 14.) 

Poseidon (Moceidév), called Neptiinus by 
the Romans, was the god of the sea. (In so far 
as he was distinguished from Oceanus, his rule 
referred to the Mediterranean: otherwise it 
was generally over all seas.) His name is 
connected with méros, mévros and orapds, 
according to which he is the god of the flowing 
waters, whether of land or sea: hence his 
epithet @utdéAmios, as nourisher of plants. Ac- 
cording to the genealogy recognised by the 
earliest Greek poets, he was a son of Cronos 
and Rhea (whence he is called Crvoniws, and by 
Latin poets Satwrnius). He was accordingly a 
brother of Zeus, Hades, Hera, Hestia and 
Demeter, and it was determined by lot that 
he should rule over the sea. (Zl. xv. 187-191; 
Hes. Th. 458, 464.) Like his brothers and 
sisters, he was, after his birth, swallowed by his 
father Cronos, but thrown up again (Apollod. i. 
1, 5,i1.2,1). According to the story given by 
Pausanias (viii. 8, 2), he was concealed by 
Rhea, after his birth, among a flock of lambs, 
and his mother pretended to have given birth 
to a young horse, which she gave to Cronos to 
devour. In the Homeric poems Poseidon is 
described as equal to Zeus in dignity, but less 
powerful. He resents the attempts of Zeus to 
intimidate him ; he even threatens his mightier 
brother, and once conspired with Hera and 
Athene to put him into chains; but on other 
occasions we find him submissive to Zeus. (II. 
i, 809, viii, 210, xv. 165-190, 209-212; Od. xiii. 
148.) The palace of Poseidon was in the depth 
of the sea near Aegae in Achaia, where he kept 
his horses with brazen hoofs and golden manes 
(Il. xiii, 21; Od. y. 881). With these horses he 
drives in a chariot over the waves of the sea, 
which become smooth as he approaches, and 
the monsters of the deep recognise him and 
play around his chariot (Il. xiii. 27; Verg. 
Aen. v. 817; Ap. Rh. iii. 1240). Although he 
generally dwelt in the sea, still he also appears 
in Olympus in the assembly of the gods (Jl. 
xx. 13).—Poseidon in conjunction with Apollo 
is said to have built the walls of Troy for 
Laomedon, whence Troy is called Neptunia 
Pergama (Il. vii. 452; Eur. Andy. 1014; Ov. 
Fast. i. 525). aomedon refused to give these 
gods the reward which had been stipulated, and 
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even dismissed them with threats. Poseidon 
in consequence sent a sea monster, which was 
on the point of devouring Laomedon’s daughter 
when it. was killed by Heracles, and he con- 
tinued to bear an implacable hatred against 
the Trojans. [Hxesionr.] He sided with the 
Greeks in the war against Troy, sometimes 
witnessing the contests from the heights of 
Thrace, and sometimes interfering in person, 
asssuming the appearance of a mortal hero and 
encouraging the Greeks, while Zeus favoured 
the Trojans (JJ. xiii. 12, 44, xiv. 186). In the 
Odyssey, Poseidon is hostile to Odysseus, 
whom he prevents from returning home be- 
cause he had blinded Polyphemus, a son of 
Poseidon by the nymph™Thoosa (Od. i. 20, v. 
286, 866, xi. 101; Ov. Trist. i. 2, 9).—Being the 
ruler of the sea, he is described as gathering 
clouds and calling forth storms, but at the same 
time he has it in his power to grant a successful 
voyage and save those who are in danger; and 
all other marine divinities are subject to him. 
As the sea surrounds and holds the earth, 
he himself is described as the god who holds 
the earth (yojoxos), and who has it in his 
power to shake the earth ’Evvoctyaios, évoot- 
Xowv, KWwThp ‘yas, TiwdKTwp ‘yalas, so that 
Hades feared lest he should tear up its founda- 
tion and reveal the depths below (ZI. xx. 57). 
In this belief it is possible also that there may 
have been some perception of the fact that 
earthquakes are more frequent and violent near 
the sea-coast.—Among the many local stories 
of Poseidon the most famous is the legend of 
the naming of Athens. .It is said that when 
Poseidon and Athene disputed as to which of 
them should give the name to the capital of 
Attica, the gods decided that it should receive 
its name from the deity who should bestow 
upon man the most useful gift. Poseidon then 
created the horse, and Athene called forth the 
olive tree ; in consequence of which the honour 
was conferred upon the goddess. (Hdt. viii. 
55; Apollod. iii. 14; Serv. ad Georg. i.12.) It 
should be noticed as regards this story that 
Poseidon is really Erechtheus, the local deity 
of Athens who has been transformed into a 
hero. The myth probably expresses the fact 
that Poseidon, or Poseidon-Erechtheus, was 
worshipped by the old Ionian (or so-called 
Pelasgian) inhabitants of Attica, and after the 
later immigration occupied a subordinate place 
in the festivals of the city. At Colonus the 
worship of Athene was united with the (prob- 
ably) older worship of Mooe:day “Immios.—The 
following legends also respecting Poseidon 
deserve to be mentioned. In conjunction with 
Zeus he fought against Cronos and the Titans ; 
and in the contest with the Giants he pursued 
Polybotes across the sea as far as Cos, and 
there killed him by throwing the island upon 
him (Apollod. i. 6,2; Paus. i. 2, 4). He further 
crushed the Centaurs, when they were pursued 
by Heracles, under a mountain in Leucosia, the 
island of the’Sirens (Apollod. ii. 5, 4). He 
sued together with Zeus for the hand of Thetis; 
but he withdrew when Themis prophesied that 
the son of Thetis would be greater than his 
father (Apollod. iii. 18, 5; Tzetz. ad Lyc. 178). 
At the request of Minos, king of Crete, Poseidon 
caused a bull to rise from the sea, which the 
king promised to sacrifice; but when Minos 
treacherously concealed the animal among a 
herd of oxen, the god punished Minos by 
causing his wife Pasiphaé to fall in love with 
the bull (Apollod. iii. 1, 3)—Poseidon was 
married to Amphitrite, by whom he had three 
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children, Triton, Rhode, and Benthesicyme; 
but he had also a vast number of children by 
other divinities and by mortal women [see 
especially DemmtTER; Tyro}. It is, no doubt, 
because the sea is rough and stormy that 
many of the children of Poseidon are described 
as rough and passionate, or even savage and 
gigantic [see Amycus, ANTAEUS, BusiRis, 
Crercyon, Cycnus, Procrustzs, Scrron.|— 
Poseidon seems to have been worshipped 
originally by the oldest branches of the Ionic 
race in especial. It is possible that when they 
“were an inland people mainly he was the god 
of running streams and wells, and that as they 
occupied more and more sea-coast towns his 
worship took particularly the form, which 
eventually everywhere prevailed, appropriate 
to the god of the sea. In Thessaly, a well- 
watered country, without many sea-ports, his 
character was rather that of a god of rivers, who 
was therefore a lover of nymphs; and, as the 
‘Thessalians were in early times an equestrian 
people, it naturally happened that Poseidon was 
accepted by them as the god of horses; and 
other circumstances also may have contributed 
to this—the impression of -the horses’ hoofs 
trampling round the sacred streams and springs, 
which led also to the stories of Hippocrene 
[PEGasus]; and perhaps also the idea of horses 
shaking the earth in their gallop. This is a 
more likely orzgin of his being regarded as the 
god of horses than the comparison of crested 
waves with horses. In this aspect he was II. 
trmos, or tmmos tvat: he was honoured in 
chariot races, as at the Isthmian games, and the 
giver of famous horses (I. xxiii. 277; Pind. Ol. 
‘i. 40, Pyth. vi, 48; Eur. Phoen. 1707; Soph. 
0. C. 712; Paus. i. 80, 4, vi. 20, 8, viii. 25, 5). 
‘The worship of Poseidon was specially notice- 
able in Thessaly, of which country he was 
indeed the national god, and it belonged, no 
doubt, to the early inhabitants, the so-called 
‘Pelasgian races. Poseidon, as their traditions 
‘recorded, not only gave them their rivers and 
their horses, but he made their land, by cleaving 
the way through Tempe for the waters to 
escape. (Hence his epithet merpaios: Pind. 
Pyth. iv. 188.) Thence it had spread to 
Boeotia, and was probably supreme there 
before it was superseded by the worship of 
Apollo and of Dionysus. In Attica, as has been 
seen, it was established at a very early time, 
and in the Peloponnesus also, which is said to 
have been an olkyrnpiov Toae:daévos in pre- 
‘Dorian times (Diod. xy. 49), it held an im- 
portant place. It may have been brought 
thither by ‘the old Ionian settlers from Asia— 
to which country it was again brought back to 
be celebrated in the great Panionian festival 
—or it may have been planted in various 
centres of the Peloponnesus by races coming 
southwards from Thessaly: for instance, from 
the race of Pelias and Neleus may have arisen 
the worship of Poseidon at Pylos (Od. iii. 5) ; 
from the Lapithae that in Attica. The most 
famous seats of this worship in the Pelopon- 
mesus were Aegae and Helice in Achaia (ZU. 
vili. 503; Hdt. i.145; Paus. vii. 25, 7), and it is 
remarkable that Helice was destroyed by an 
earthquake in 373 B.c. (Strab. p. 884): possibly 
it had a reputation for earthquakes in earlier 
times; at Onchestus (Paus. ix, 26, 6); at 
Calausia and at other cities which united in the 
Isthmian games; especially also at Taenarum 
and Malea (Ap. Rh. iii. 1240) the promontories 
of Lacedaemon, whence probably it was carried 
to Tarentum (Hor. Od. i. 28,29), having been 
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adopted by the Dorians from their predecessors. 
[For the worship of Poseidon at Athens, see 
KRECHTHEUM.|—The attribute of Poseidon, 
which distinguishes him ,also in works of art, 
was especially the trident (Od. v. 291; Apollod. 
1. 2,1), with which his various works of power 
are done, the rocks are cleft, the horse or the 
spring of water is produced from the earth, and 
the depths of the sea are stirred. It is gener- 
ally held that the form of his trident was 
merely adopted from the three-pronged weapon 
with which the fisher struck the tunny—and 
this seems to be the idea of Aeschylus when he 
calls the trident of Poseidon ix@uBdAos (Seps. 
123): on the other hand, a recent writer has 
brought arguments to show that it was a 
development of the sceptre, headed by a lotus 
or fleur-de-lys, such as was commonly painted 
on vases as an emblem of power for Zeus, Hades 
on Poseidon. The bull was also an attribute, 
symbolising the roar of the stormy sea, whence 
Poseidon had the epithet ravpeos or ravpeios 
(that the hunting of the bull was the sport in 
early times of the Thessalians may also have had 
something to do with this connexion) ; bulls were 
sacrificed to him (Qd. iii. 1), and the ministers 
of his sacrifices at Ephesus were called tatpo 
(Athen. p. 245). On the other hand, the dolphin 
belonged to him as the symbol of his power to 
calm the sea (Ael. 
H. A. xii. 45). In 
art he never ap- 
pears enthroned, 
but usually as a 
standing figure 
with the trident: 
sometimes he is 
fully clothed : 
sometimes he is 
naked: in the coin 
of Paestum [see 
p- 641], as in the 
medal engraved 
here, he is naked 
except for a cloak 
thrown over his 
arm, and on the re- 
verse the attribute 
of the bull .also 
appears. In the 
colossal statue of Poseidon in the Lateran 
Museum the god is standing, naked, with the 
trident in his left hand and a rudder in his 
right, one foot is resting on a ship joined to- 
which is a dolphin’s head. All these are 
common attributes, as may be gathered from 
coins (see coin 
of Hadrian, en- 
graved here) ; 
but in this sta- 
tue most of 
them appear to 
be restorations. 
The typical 
head of Posei- 
don resembles 
that of Zeus, 
but has less of 
repose in it. 
The contest be- 
tween  Posei- 
don and Athene 
was the subject 
of the sculptures on the W. pediment of the 
Parthenon, and probably that treatment of it 
is illustrated by the painting on a vase found 
at Kertch which is now at St. Petersburg. 


Poseidon. (From a medal of 
Demetrius Poliorcetes.) 


Poseidon (Neptune). (Coin of Hadrian. 
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Posidippus (Moceldirmos, Woothirmos). 1, 
An Athenian comic poet of the New Comedy, 
was a native of Cassandrea in Macedonia. He 
was xeckoned one of the six most celebrated 
poets of the New Comedy. In time, he was 
the last of all the poets of the New Comedy. 


Among his plays was one entitled Afdvuoi, 


which was possibly the original of the Men- 
aechmi of Plautus. He began to exhibit dramas 
in the third year after the death of Menander— 
that is, in B.c. 289. (Fragments in Meineke, Fr. 
Com. Gr.)—2. An epigrammatic poet of the 
Alexandrian period. His epigrams formed a 
part of the Garland of Meleager, and twenty- 
two of them are preserved in the Greek Antho- 


logy. 

Posidium (Moefdiov), the name of several 
promontories sacred to Poseidon. 1. (Punta 
della Licosa), in Lucania, opposite the island 
Leucosia, the S. point of the gulf of Paestum 
(Strab. p. 252).—2, In Epirus, opposite the 
NE. point of Corcyra (Ptol: iii. 14, 4; Strab. p. 
824)—8, (C. Stavros), in‘ Thessaly, forming 
the W. point of the Sinus Pagasaeus. It is the 
promontory which Livy (xxxi. 46) calls Zela- 
sium. (Strab. p. 330, 82; Ptol. iii. 18, 17.)—4. 
(C. Helene), the SW. point of Chios (Strab. p. 
644).—5. (Marmaras), on the SW. coast of 
Caria, between Miletus and the Iassius Sinus, 
with a town of the same name upon it (Strab. 
pp. 633, 651; Plin. v. 112).—6, On the W. 
coast of Arabia, with an altar dedicated to 
Poseidon by Ariston, whom Ptolemy had sent 
to explore the Arabian gulf (Diod. iii. 42; 
Strab. p. 776).—7. (Posseda), a seaport town in 
Syria, in the district Cassiotis (Strab. p. 751; 
Plin. v. 79). 

Posidonia, [Paxsrum.] 

Podsiddnium or Posidium (Mogeddévioy: C. 
Possidhi), a promontory on the SW. coast of 
the peninsula Pallene in Macedonia, not far 
from Mende (Thue. iv. 129; Liv. xliv. 11). 

Podsidonius (Moce:dévi0s), a distinguished 
Stoic philosopher, was a native of Apamea in 
Syria. The date of his birth is not known with 
any exactness, but it may be placed about B.c. 
135. He studied at Athens under Panaetius, 
after whose death (112) Posidonius set out on 
his travels. After visiting most of the coun- 
tries on the coast of the Mediterranean, he 
fixed his abode at Rhodes, where he became 
the president of the Stoic school. He also took 
a prominent part in the political affairs of 
Rhodes, and was sent as ambassador to Rome 
in 86. Cicero, when he visited Rhodes, received 
instruction from Posidonius (Cie. Tuse. ii. 25, 
N. D. i. 8, Fin. i. 2, ad Att. ii. 15 Plut. Cic. 4). 
Pompey also had a great admiration for Posi- 
donius, and visited him twice, in 67 and 62 
(Plut. Pomp. 42). To the occasion of his first 
visit probably belongs the story that Posidonius, 
to prevent the disappointment of his distin- 
guished visitor, though severely afflicted with 
the gout, held a long discourse on the topic that 
pain is not an evil. In 51 Posidonius removed 
to Rome, and appears to have died sodn after, 
at the age of eighty-four. Posidonius was a 
man of extensive and varied acquirements in 
almost all departments of human knowledge. 
Cicero thought so highly of his powers that he 
requested him to write an account of his con- 
sulship. As a physical investigator he was 
greatly superior to the Stoics generally, attach- 
ing himself in this respect rather to Aristotle. 
His geographical and historical knowledge was 
very extensive. He cultivated astronomy with 
considerable diligence. He also constructed a 
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planetary machine, or revolving sphere, to 
exhibit the daily motions of the sun, moon, and 
planets. His calculation of the circumference 
of the earth differed widely from that of 
Eratosthenes. He made it only 180,000 stadia, 
and his measurement was pretty generally 
adopted. None of the writings of Posidonius 
has come down to usentire. His fragments are 
collected by Bake, Lugd. Bat. 1810. 

Postiimia Castra (Salado), a fortress in 
Hispania Baetica, on a hill near the river 
Salsum (Beéll. Hispan. 8). 

Posttiimia Gens, patrician, was one of the 
most ancient patrician gentes at Rome. Its 
members frequently held the highest offices of 
the state, from the banishment of the kings to 
the downfall of the republic. The most dis- 
tinguished family in the gens was that of 
Asus or ALBINUS; but we also find early in the 
republic families of the names of Megellus and 
Tubertus (Liv. iv. 27, ix. 44). A Postumius 
Megellus was consul in 262, and took Agrigen- 
tum (Pol. i. 17). 

Postiimus, whose full name was VM, Cassianus 
Latinius Postumus, stands second in the list 
of the so-called Thirty Tyrants. Being nomi- 
nated by Valerian governor of Gaul, he 
assumed the title of emperor in 4.D. 258, while 
Valerian was prosecuting his campaign against 
the Persians. Postumus maintained a strong 
and just government, and preserved Gaul from 
the devastation of the warlike tribes upon the 
eastern border. After reigning nearly ten 
years, he was slain by his soldiers in 267, and 
Laelianus proclaimed emperor in his stead. 
(Trebell. Poll. Zig. Tyr. ii; Aurel. Vict, 
Caes. 32; Oros. vii. 22.) 

Postumus, M. Curtius, was made tribune of 
the soldiers by Caesar at the recommendation 
of Cicero (Cic. ad Q. Fr. ii. 15, iii. 1). He 
afterwards became a warm adherent of Caesar, 
and was disliked and suspected by Cicero, 
though sometimes courted by him (Cic. ad Att. 
ix, 2, 5, 6, xii. 49, xiv. 9, ad Fam. vi. 12). 

Postverta or Postvorta. ([InpicETHs, p. 
443, a.] 

Potami or Podtamus (Morauol, TMorapds : 
Tlorduios: Keratia), a demus in the S. of 
Attica, belonging to the tribe Leontis, where 
the tomb of Ion was shown (Paus. i. 81, 3; 
Strab. p. 398). 

Potamon (Morduwy). 1. A rhetorician’ of 
Mytilene, lived in the time of Tiberius Caesar, 
whose favour he enjoyed (Strab. p. 617).—2, 
A philosopher of Alexandria, who is said to 
have introduced at Rome an eclectic sect of 
philosophy. He appears to have lived at Rome 
a little before the time of Plotinus, and to haye 
entrusted his children to the guardianship of 
the latter. (Suid. s.v.; Diog. Laért. Proem. 21.) 

Potentia (Potentinus; S. Maria di Po- 
tenza). 1, A town of Picenum on the river 
Flosis, between Ancona and Castellum Firma- 
num, was made a Roman colony in B.c. 184 
(Liv. xxxix. 44; Vell. Pat. i. 15; Strab. p. 241). 
—2. (Potenza), a town of Lucania on the Via 


| Popilia, E. of Forum Popilii (Ptol. iii, 1, 70; 


Plin. iii. 98), 
Pothinus, a eunuch, the guardian of the 
young king Ptolemy, recommended the assassi- 
nation of Pompey, when the latter fled to 
Egypt, 8.c.48. Pothinus plotted against Caesar 
when he came to Alexandria shortly afterwards, 
and was put to death by Caesar’s order. (Caes 
B, C. iii, 108, 112; Dio Cass. xlii. 39; Lucan, 
viii. 484, x. 833.) 
’ Potidaea (Moridaa: 


1 


Toridadrns: Kage 
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sandra), & town in Macedonia on the narrow 
isthmus of the peninsula Pallene, was a strongly 
fortified place and one of considerable import- 
tance (Hdt. vii. 123; Thuc. i. 56, 63; Strab. p. 
830, 25-28). It was a colony of the Corinthians, 
and must have been founded before the Persian 
wars, though the time of its foundation is not 
recorded. It afterwards became tributary to 
Athens, and its revolt from the latter city in 
B.C. 432 was one of the immediate causes of 
the Peloponnesian war. It was taken by the 
Athenians in 429 after a siege of more than two 
years, its inhabitants expelled, and their place 
supplied by Athenian colonists. (Thue. ii. 58, 70, 
iv. 120.) In 356 it was taken by Philip, who 
destroyed the city and gave its territory to the 
Olynthians. Cassander, however, built a new 
city on the same site, to which he gave the 
name of Cassandréa (Kacodydpem: Kacoav- 
dpevs), and which he peopled with the remains of 
the old population and with the inhabitants of 
Olynthus and the surrounding towns, so that it 
soon became the most flourishing city in all 
Macedonia. (Dem. Phil. ii. p. 170; Strab. J. ¢.). 
It was taken and plundered by the Huns, but 
was restored by Justinian. 

Potidania (Iloridavia), a fortress in the NE. 
of Aetolia, near the frontiers of Locris /Thuc. 
iii. 96; Liv. xxviii. 1), 

Potitii, [Prana Gens.] 

Potitus, the name of an ancient and cele- 

brated family of the Valeria Gens. This family 
disappears about the time of the Samnite wars, 
but the name was revived at a later period by 
the Valeria gens, asa praenomen: thus we find 
mention of a Potitus Valerius Messalla, who was 
consul suffectus in B.c. 29. 
Y  Potniae (Morvial ; Moreds), a small town in 
Boeotia on the Asopus, ten stadia S. of Thebes, 
on the road to Plataea (Xen. Hell. v. 4, 51; 
Paus. ix. 8,1). The adjective Potniades (sing. 
Potnias) is an epithet frequently given to the 
mares which tore to death Glaucus of Potniae. 
([Guaucus, No. 1.] 

Praaspa. [PHRAATA.] ee 

Practius (Ipd«rwos: Bergas), a river of the 
Troad, rising in M. Ida, and flowing into the 
Hellespont, N. of Abydus (II. ii. 885; Strab. p. 
590; Arrian, Am. i. 12, 6). 

Praenesté (Praenestinus: Palestrina), one 
of the most ancient towns of Latium, was 
situated on a steep and lofty hill, about twenty 
miles SE. of Rome, with which it was connected 
by a road called Via Praenestina. It probably 
existed before the Greek colonisation, but it 
ciaimed a Greek origin, and was said to have 
been founded by Praenestus, the grandson of 
Odysseus (Steph. Byz. s. v.; Solin. 2, 9). 
Another tradition ascribed its foundation to 
Caeculus, son of Vulcan (Verg. Aen. vii. 678). 
Strabo speaks of it asa Greek town, and asserts 
that it was formerly called MoAvorédavos, for 
which Pliny writes Stephane (Strab. p. 288; 
Plin, iii, 64). The traditions which imply a 
foundation by the earlier inhabitants of Italy 
are older and probably truer. Dionysius (v. 61) 
speaks of it as an important member of the 
Latin confederation. In very early times (from 
B.c. 499), according to Livy, it was an ally of 
Rome (Liv. ii. 19, iii. 8), but after the Gallic 
invasion appears as an enemy of the Romans, 
and, being strongly fortified by nature and by 
art, frequently resisted their attacks (Liv. vi. 
21). After the Latin war Praeneste lost some 
territory, but remained nominally independent 
till after the Social war, when it received the 
franchise (App. B. C. i. 65) and became a 
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Roman colony (Cic. Cat. i.3). It was here that 
the younger Marius took refuge, and was for a 
considerable time besieged by Sulla’s troops. 
Praeneste possessed a very celebrated and 
ancient temple of Fortuna, with an oracle, 
which is often mentioned under the name of 
Praenestinae 'sortes (Ov. Fast. vi. 61; Lucan, 
li. 194; Cic. Div. ii. 41; Fortuna). In conse- 
quence of its lofty situation Praeneste was a 
cool and healthy residence in the great heats 
of summer (frigidwm Praeneste, Hor. Od. iii. 
4, 22; Juy. ili. 190), and was therefore much 
frequented at that season by the wealthy 
Romans. The remains of the ancient walls 
and some other antiquities are still to be seen 
at Palestrina. ‘The fragments of a Roman 
Calendar, called Fasti Praenestini, were found 
here *in 1771, and are probably those which 
Verrius Flaccus set up in the forum of Praeneste 
(Suet. Gramm. 17; C. I. L.4. p. 311). 

Praesus (Ipatcos : patios), an inland town 
in the H. of Crete, belonging to the Hteocretes, 
which was destroyed by the neighbouring town 
of Hierapytna (Strab. pp. 475, 478). 

Praetoria Augusta. [Aucusta, No. 4.] 

Praetitii (Mpa:tovrrio:), a tribe of Picenum, 
whose district lay on the N. side of the river 
Vomanus. Their chief city was Interamnium 
(Pol. iii. 88; Liv. xxii. 9; Plin. iii. 110). 

Pras (lpas, gen. Mpayrdés: {payres), a town 
of Thessaly, in the W. of the district Phthiotis, 
on the NE. slope of Mt. Narthacius (Xen. Hell. 
iv. 819). 

Prasiae (Mpacial: Mpacie’s). 1, Or Prasia 
(pagia), a town of the Hleuthero-lacones, on 
the E. coast of Laconia, was taken and 
destroyed by the Athenians in the second year 
of the Peloponnesian war (Thue. ii. 56; Strab. 
pp. 368, 874; Paus. iii. 24, 3)—2, (Prassa), a 
demus in Attica, S. of Stiria, belonging to the 
tribe Pandionis, with a temple of Apollo (Thuc. 
viii. 95). : 

Prasias Lacus (Mpacids Aluyn: Batkovo), a 
lake in Thrace between the Strymon and Nestus, 
and near the Strymonic gulf, with silver mines 
in the neighbourhood. 

Prasii, Praesii, and Parrhasii (Mpdcio: 
Sanscrit, Prachinas, i.e. people of the H. 
country), a great’'and powerful people of India 
on the Ganges, governed at the time of Seleu- 
cus I. by king Sanprocortus. Their capital 
city was Palibothra (Patna), and the extent 
of the kingdom seems to have embraced the 
whole valley of the upper Ganges, at least as 
far down as that city. At a later time the 
monarchy declined, so that in Ptolemy we only 
find the name as that of the inhabitants of a 
small district, called Prasiaca (Mpactay), about 
the river Soa (Strab. pp. 702, 703; Plin. vi. 68 ; 
Diod. xvii. 98; Curt. ix. 2; Plut. Alea. 62). 

Prasodis Mare (Mpacdédns @dAacca or KéA- 
mos), the SW. part of the Indian Ocean, about 
the promontory PRrasum. 

-Prasum (Ipdcov axpwripiov: t.e. ‘the green 
headland’: CO. Delgado), a promontory on the 
E. coast of Africa in 103° S. lat., in the district 
Zingites (Zind), appears to have been the 
S.-most point to which the ancient knowledge 
of this coast extended. 

Pratinas (lparivas), one of the early tragic 
poets at Athens whose combined efforts brought 
the art to its perfection, was a native of Phlius, 
and was therefore by birth a Dorian. It is not 
stated at what time he went to Athens, but he 
was older than Choerilus and younger than 
Aeschylus, with both of whom he competed for 
the prize in the seventieth Olympiad, according 
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to Suidas, ¢.e. between 500 and 495 B.c. By 
the same writer he is said to have invented 
Satyric drama: that is to say, he introduced the 
practice of adding a satyr-play to be acted in 
connexion with the preceding tragedy or tra- 
gedies. The Chorus of Satyrs belonged to the 
earliest phase of drama, and it was possibly 
with the object of preserving this that he 
separated the satyr-chorus from the tragedy (as 
we should now understand it), and confined it 
to the lighter satyricdrama. He is said to have 
written sixty plays, of which only scanty frag- 
ments remain. His satyric dramas were ranked 
by Pausanias next to those of Aeschylus (Paus. 
ii. 18, 6; Suid. s. v. Mparivas). He also stood 
high as writer of lyrical pieces, of which frag- 
ments, one of some length, remain (Bergk, 
Poét. Lyr. 953). 

Praxagoras (IIpataydpas), a celebrated physi- 
cian, was a native of the island of Cos, and lived 
in the fourth century B.c. He belonged to the 
medical sect of the Dogmatici, and was cele- 
brated for his knowledge of medical science in 
general, and especially for his attainments in 
anatomy and physiology. (Gal.ii. p. 905; Plin. 
xxvi. 10.) 

Praxias (IMpatias), an Athenian sculptor of 

the age of Phidias, but of the more archaic 
school of Calamis, commenced the execution of 
the statues in the pediments of the great temple 
of Apollo at Delphi—Artemis, Leto and Apollo 
with the Muses, Dionysus and the Thyiades, 
and Helios at his setting—but died while he was 
still engaged upon the work. His date may be 
placed about B.c. 448 and onwards. (Paus. x. 
19, 3.) : 
Praxidicé (Mpatid{xn), ¢.e. the goddess who 
carries out the objects of justice, or watches that 
justice is done to men. Sometimes Praxidice 
seems to be merely Dike herself, regarded as 
haying attained her ends: for instance, when 
Menelaus arrived in Laconia, on his return 
from Troy, he set up a statue of Praxidice near 
Gytheum, not far from the spot where Paris, in 
carrying off Helen, had founded a sanctuary of 
Aphrodite Migonitis (Paus. iii. 22, 2). In other 
traditions there seems to have been (as so often 
appears in Greek mythology), a triad. These 
three Praxidicae were workers of justice and 
had a shrine near Haliartus in Boeotia (Paus. 
ix. 33,4). In some accounts they are daughters 
of Ogyges, and their names are Alalcomenia, 
Thelxinoa, and Aulis (Suid. s. v. Tpatidi«n). 
Pausanias seems to connect the death of Sulla 
with the working of Alalcomenia in retribution 
for his severities in Greece (Paus. ix. 33, 6). 

Praxilla (IpdtiAAa), of Sicyon, a lyric poetess, 
who flourished about B.c. 450, and was one of 
the nine poetesses who were distinguished as 
the Lyric Muses. Her scolia were among the 
most celebrated compositions of that species. 
She belonged to the Dorian school of lyric 
poetry, but there were also traces of Aeolic 
influence in her rhythms, and even in her dia- 
lect. (Suid. s.v.; Athen. p. 694; Pausr iii. 13, 3.) 

Praxiphanes (IIpatipdyns), a Peripatetic 
philosopher, a native either of Mytilene or of 
Rhodes, was a pupil of Theophrastus, and lived 
about B.c. 322. Hpicurus is said to have been 
one of his pupils. Praxiphanes paid especial 
attention to grammatical studies, and is hence 
named along with Aristotle as the founder and 
creator of the science of grammar. (Clem. Alex. 
i, p. 865; Strab. p. 655.) 

Taxitéles (IpatiréAns), one of the greatest 
Greek sculptors. He was a son of Cephisodotus, 
also a famous sculptor, and some modern writers 
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argue (but not conclusively) that ‘ Pasiteles,’ 
whom Pausanias (v. 20, 1) mentions as a sculptor 
of Paros, was really Praxiteles, and grandfather 
of the.great sculptor. However that may be, 
Praxiteles was a citizen of Athens, born about 
890 B.c., and contemporary with Scopas, with 
whom he stands at the head of the later Attic 
school, so called in contradistinction to the 
earlier Attic school of Phidias. Without at- 
tempting those sublime impersonations of divine 
majesty in which Phidias had been so inimitably 
successful, Praxiteles was unsurpassed in the 
exhibition of the softer beauties of the human 
form. While Phidias was supreme in his at- 
tainment of the grandest and noblest ideas, 
Praxiteles was equally so in his representation 
of beauty of face and form. In the estimation 
of ancient writers his most beautiful work was 
his marble statue of Aphrodite, which was dis- 
tinguished from the other statues of the goddess 
by the name of the Cnidians, who purchased 


Copy (in Capitol at Rome) of the Satyr of Praxiteles, 


it (Plin. xxxvi. 20), The statue at Munich is a 
copy of this, and the Venus de’ Medici is an 
imitation. [See cuts on p. 86.] It was always 
esteemed the most perfectly beautiful of the’ 
statues of the goddess. Many made the voyage 
to Cnidus expressly to behold it. So highly 
did the Cnidians themselves esteem their 
treasure, that when king Nicomedes offered 
them, as the price of it, to pay off the whole of 
their heavy public debt, they preferred to en- 
dure any suffering rather than part with the 
work which gave their city its chief renown, 
It was afterwards carried to Constantinople, 
where it perished by fire in the reign of Justi- 
nian (Zonar. xiv. 2). Praxiteles modelled it from 
Phryne, of whom also he made more than one 
portrait statue. His famous statue of Apollo 
Sauroctonos (Plin. xxxiy. 70), of a delicate and 
highly idealised beauty, is also represented by 
a copy. [See cut on p. 89.) Another of the 
celebrated works of Praxiteles was his statue 
of Eros (Paus. ix. 27,3; Cie. Verr. iv. 2,4). It 
was preserved at Thespiae where it was dedi- 
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cated by Phryne; and an interesting story is 
told of the manner in which she became 
possessed of it. Praxiteles had promised to 
give Phryne whichever of his works she might 
choose, but he was unwilling to tell her which 
of them, in his own opinion, was the best. 
discover this, she sent a slave to tell Praxiteles 
that a fire had broken out in his house, and 
that most of his works had already perished. 
‘On hearing this message, the artist rushed out, 
exclaiming that all his toil was lost if the fire 
had touched his Satyr or his Eros. Upon this 
Phryne confessed the stratagem, and chose the 
Hros. This statue was removed to Rome by 
Caligula, restored to Thespiae by Claudius, and 
carried back by Nero to Rome, where it stood 
in Pliny’s time in the schools of Octavia, and it 
finally perished in the fire which destroyed that 
- building in the reign of Titus. (Paus. i. 20, 2; 
Dio Cass. Ixvi. 24.) Of the Satyr of Praxiteles 


The Hermes of Praxiteles. (Original statue now 
at Olympia.) : 


a copy exists in the statue of the Faun in the 
Capitol at Rome. But, above all, since the 
discovery of the Hermes at Olympia, the su- 
preme skill of Praxiteles in delineating beauty 
of form can be seen in an original work. This 
statue, which represented Apollo bearing the 
infant Dionysus on his left arm, and holding up 
(probably) a bunch of grapes in his right hand 
(Paus. v. 17, 8), was found by the German 
archaeologists in 1877, fairly preserved, and is 
now in the museum at Olympia.—Praxiteles 
had two sons, who were also distinguished 
sculptors, Timarchus and Cephisodotus. 

Praxithéa (Mpatiééa), daughter of Phrasimus 
and Diogenia, was the wife of Hrechtheus, and 
mother of Cecrops, Pandorus, Metion, Orneus, 
Procris, Creusa, Chthonia, and Orithyia. 
(ERECHTHEUS. | 

Preciani, a people in Gallia Aquitania at the 
foot of the Pyrenees (Caes. B. G. iii. 27). 

Prelius, or Prilius Lacus (Lago di Casti- 
glione), a lake in Etruria near the coast, be- 
tween Vetulonia and Rusellae. It was fed and 
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drained by a river of the same name. (Cic, 
Mil. 27; Plin. iii. 51.) 

Premnis, Premis, or Primis (Mpjuris: Ibrim), 
a town on the Nile in Aethiopia near the limit 
of the Roman empire, which was taken by Pe- 
tronius in his expedition (Strab. p. 820; Ptol. 
iv. 7,19; Plin. vi. 181). 

Prépésinthus (IperéoivO0s : Despotiko), one 
of the smaller Cyclades, between Oliaros and 
Siphnos (Strab. p. 485). 

Priamides, that is, a son of Priam, by which 
name Hector, Paris, Helenus, Deiphobus, and 
the other sons of Priam, are called. 

Priamus ([piapos), the king of Troy at the 
time of the Trojan war. 
medon and Strymo or Placia. His original 
name is said to have been Podarces, 7.e. ‘ the 
swift-footed,’ which was changed into Priamus, 
‘the ransomed’ (from mplapor), because he was 
the only surviving son of Laomedon and was 
ransomed by his sister Hesione after he had 
fallen into the hands of Heracles. He is 
said to have been first married to Arisbe, the 
daughter of Merops, by whom he became the 
father of Aesacus [ARisBe]; but afterwards 
he gave up Arisbe to Hyrtacus, and married 
Hecuba, by whom he had the following children: 
Hector, Alexander or Paris, Deiphobus, Helenus, 
Pammon, Polites, Antiphus, Hipponous, Poly- 
dorus, Troilus, Creusa, Laodice, Polyxena, and 
Cassandra. By other women he had a great 
many children besides. According to the Ho- 
meric tradition, he was the father of fifty sons 
(nineteen of whom were children of Hecuba), to 
whom others add an equal number of daughters. 
(Il. xxiv. 495.) In the earlier part of his reign, 
Priam is said to have supported the Phrygians 
in their war against the Amazons (ZI. iii. 184; 
Amazonns). When the Greeks landed on the 
Trojan coast Priam was already advanced in 
years, and took no active part in the war (IU. 
xxiv. 487). Once only did he venture upon the 
field of battle, to conclude the agreement re- 


| specting the single combat between Paris and 


Menelaus (I/. iti. 250). After the death of 
Hector, Priam, accompanied by Hermes, went 
to the tent of Achilles to ransom his son’s body 
for burial and obtained it. His death is not 
mentioned by Homer, but is related by later 
poets. When the Greeks entered Troy, the 
aged king put on his armour, and was on the 
point of rushing against the enemy, but he was 
prevailed on by Hecuba to take refuge with 
herself and her daughters, as a suppliant at the 
altar of Zeus. While he was tarrying in the 
temple, his son Polites, pursued by Pyrrhus, 
rushed into the sacred spot, and expired at the 
feet of his father, whereupon Priam, overcome 
with indignation, hurled his spear with feeble 
hand against Pyrrhus, but was forthwith killed 
by the latter. (Hur. Troad.17; Verg. Aen. ii. 
512.)—Virgil mentions (Aen. v. 564) another 
Priam, a son of Polites, and a grandson of king 
Priam. [Dict. of Ant. art. Trojae Ludus.] 

Priansus (Iplavcos : Upidvo.os, Wpraycreds), 
a town in Crete on the S. coast nearly due 8. 
of Gnosus and E. of Leben, confounded by 
Strabo with Pransus (Strab. p. 478). Its name 
appears on coins and in inscriptions. 

Priapus (Iplamos),son of Dionysus and Aphro- 
dite. It is said that Aphrodite, who was in love 
with Dionysus, went to meet the god on his re- 
turn from India, but soon abandoned him, and 
proceeded to Lampsacus on the Hellespont, to 
give birth to the child of the god. Hera caused 
her to give birth to a child of extreme ugliness, 
who was named Priapus. (Paus. ix. 31, 2; 
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He was a son of Lao- 
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Steph. Byz. s.v. “ABapvos, Adpipaxos.) Accord- 
ing to Strabo (p. 587) he was son of Dionysus 
and a nymph. The earliest Greek poets do 
not mention this divinity. He was worshipped 
more especially at Lampsacus,.Parium,-and 
Cyzicus on the Hellespont, whence he is some- 
times called Hellespontiacus. (Catull. 18; 
Verg. Georg. iv. 110.) The true account seems 
to be that Priapus was originally worshipped 
under the image of the phallus as the deity who 
gave fertility, especially to gardens, vineyards, 
and all trees. Hence he was identified with 
Dionysus and the Asiatic Bacchie rites, and 
thereupon was in myth represented as a son of 
Dionysus when the worship of that god pre- 
vailed, but sometimes as Dionysus himself 
under another name (Athen. p. 30). In some 
rites he was connected with other gods of 
fertility, Hermes and Eros; and also with Sile- 
nus (whence the ass was sacrificed to both). 
He was regarded as the promoter of fertility, 
not only in vegetation, but also in all animals 
connected with an agricultural life ; and in this 
capacity he was worshipped as the protector of 
flocks of sheep and goats, of bees, of the vine, 
of all garden produce, and even of fishing. The 
worship of Priapus was accepted in Italy with 
that of Dionysus and Aphrodite, and he was re- 
garded especially as the protector of gardens, 
in which his image was commonly placed. 
(Verg. U.c.; Hor. Sat.i.8; Plin. xix. 50; 0.2. L. 
vi. 564.) In mystic theology he was recognised 
as symbolising the doctrine of regeneration and 
future life; whence his image was placed on 
tombs, and he appears in sepulchral inscrip- 
tions—‘ Deus Priapus ego sum mortis et vitai 
locus’ (Henzen, 5756; C. I. L. v. 3634). The 
sacrifices offered to him consisted of the first- 
fruits of gardens, vineyards, and fields; of milk, 
honey, cakes; rams, asses, and fishes. He was 
represented in carved images, mostly in the 
form of hermae, or carrying fruit in his garment, 
with either a sickle or cornucopia in his hand. 
The hermae of Priapus in Italy, like those of 
other rustic divinities, were usually painted red ; 
whence the god is called rwber or rubicundus. 

Priapus (Iplamos, lon. Mplnmos: Tpiarnvés : 
Karaboa, Ru.), a city of Mysia, on the Pro- 
pontis, E. of Parium, with a small but excellent 
harbour. It was a colony of the Milesians, and 
a chief seat of the worship of Priapus. The 
surrounding district was called Priapis (IMpiarts) 
and Priapene (IIpiarnvy). (Thue. viii. 107; 
Strab. p. 587; Plin. v. 141.) 

Priéné (Upiqvn: Wpinveds, Upihvios: Pri- 
éneus, pl. Priénenses: Samsun, Ru.), one of the 
twelve lonian cities on the coast of Asia Minor, 
stood in the NW. corner of Caria, at the S. foot 
of M. Mycale, and on the N. side of the Sinus 
Latinicus (Hdt. i. 142, vi. 6). Its foundation 
was ascribed mythically to the Neleid Aepytus, 
in conjunction with Cadmeans, from whom it 
was also called Kaduh (Paus. vii. 2,7; Strab. 
p- 636). It stood originally on the seashore, and 
had two harbours and a small fleet,-but the 
change in the coast by the alluvial deposits of 
the Maeander left it some distance inland 
(Strab. p. 579). It was of much religious im- 
portance in connexion with the Panionian 
festival on M. Mycale, at which the people of 
Priene took precedence in virtue of their being 
the supposed descendants of those of Helice in 
Greece Proper (Strab. p. 639). The city was 
also celebrated as the birthplace of Bras. 

Prifernum, a town of the Vestini on the E. 
coast of central Italy. 

Primus, M, Antonius, a native of Tolosa in 
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Gaul, was condemned for forgery (falswm) in 
the reign of Nero, was expelled the senate, of 
which he was a member, and was banished 
from the city. (Tac. Ann. xiv. 40; Dio Cass. 
lv. 9.) After the death of Nero (68), he was 
restored to his former rank by Galba, and ap- 
pointed to the command of the seventh legion, 
which was stationed in Pannonia. He was one 
of the first generals in Europe who declared in 
favour of Vespasian; and he rendered him the 
most important services. In conjunction with 
the governors of Moesia and Pannonia, he in- 
vaded Italy, gained a decisive victory over the 
Vitellian army at Bedriacum, and took Cre- 
mona, which he allowed his soldiers to pillage 
and destroy. (Tac. Hist. ii. 86, iii., iv.; Dio 
Cass. Ixy. 9-18.) He afterwards forced his way 
into Rome, notwithstanding the obstinate resis- 
tance of the Vitellian troops, and had the 
government of the city till the arrival of Mu- 
cianus from Syria.. [Mucranus, No. 2.] We 
learn from Martial, who was a friend of Antonius 
Primus, that he was alive at the accession of 
Trajan (Mart. x. 28). 

Priscianus, a Roman grammarian, surnamed 
Caesariensis, because he was born at Caesarea 
in Mauretania. He lived in the sixth cent. a.D., 
in the reign of Anastasius, and taught grammar 
at Constantinople. He was celebrated for the 
extent and depth of his grammatical knowledge, 
of which he has left the evidence in his work on 
the subject, entitled Commentariorwm gram- 
maticorum Libri XVIII, addressed to his 
friend and patron, the consul Julianus. The 
first sixteen books treat upon the eight parts of 
speech recognised by the ancient grammarians, 
letters, syllables, &c. The last two books are 
on syntax. This treatise soon became the 
standard work on Latin grammar, and in the 
epitome of Rabanus Maurus obtained an exten- 
sive circulation. His terminology forms the 
basis of much that is still maintained. His 
work is also valuable for its citations from 
ancient writers. Of the earlier grammarians 
those whom he chiefly follows are the Greek 
writer Apollonius and the Latin Flavius Caper. 
The other works of Priscianus still extant are :— 
(1) A grammatical catechism on twelve lines of 
the Aeneid, manifestly intended as a school 
book. (2) A treatise on accents, (8) A treatise 
on the symbols used to denote numbers and 
weights, and on coins and numbers. (4) On the 
metres of Terence. (5) A translation of the 
Tpoyuuvdouara (Praeexercitamenta) of Her- 
mogenes. (6) On the declensions of nouns. (7) A 
poem on the emperor Anastasius in 812 hex- 
ameters, with a preface in twenty-two iambic 
lines. (8) A piece De Ponderibus et Mensuris, 
in verse. (9) An Epitome phaenomenon, or De 
Sideribus, in verse. (10) A free translation of 
the Periegesis of Dionysius in 1427 lines, 
manifestly made for the instruction of youth. 
(11) A couple of epigrams.—The best edition of 
Priscianus is by Krehl, Lips. 1819-20, 2 vols. 
8vo, and in Keil’s Gramm. Lat. 1855. 

Priscianus Lydus, a writer of the Neo-Plato- 
nic school of philosophy in the reign of Jus- 
tinian. When that emperor suppressed the 
schools of philosophy at Athens, Priscian with 
six others went to the court of Chosroes, whose 
intercession secured their safe return to Greece. 
Priscian wrote a paraphrase and commentary 
on the physics of Theophrastus (Metaphrasis 
in Theophrastwm), and answers (solutiones) to 
questions on philosophy proposed by Chosroes. 
All that remains of his works has been edited 
by I. Bywater, Berlin, 1886. 
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Priscianus, Theodorus, a physician, and a 
pupil of Vindicianus, lived in the fourth cen- 
tury after Christ. He is supposed to have lived 
at the court of Constantinople, and to have 
attained the dignity of Archiater. He is the 
author of a Latin work, entitled Rerwm Medi- 
carum Libri Quatuor, published in 1532, both 
at Strasburg and at Basel. 

Priscus (IIpicxos), a Byzantine historian, was 
a native of Panium in Thrace, and was one of 
the ambassadors sent by Theodosius the 
Younger to Attila, ap. 445. He died about 471. 
Priscus wrote an account of his embassy to 
Attila, enriched by digressions on the life‘and 
reign of that king. The work was in eight 
books, but only fragments of it have come down 
to us. Priscus was an excellent and trust- 
worthy historian, and his style was remarkably 
elegant and pure.—The fragments are published 
by Bekker and Niebuhr, 1829; and by Miiller, 
Fragm. Hist. Graec. 

Priscus, Helvidius, son-in-law of Thrasea 
Paetus, and, like him, distinguished by his love 
of virtue, philosophy, and liberty. He was 
quaestor in Achaia during the reign of Nero, 
and tribune of the plebs 4.D.56. When Thrasea 
was put to death by Nero (66), Priscus was 
banished from Italy. He was recalled to Rome 
by Galba (68); but in consequence of his free- 
dom of speech and love of independence, he was 
again banished by Vespasian, and was shortly 
afterwards put to death by order of this em- 
peror. (Tac. Ann. iv. 5,43, Dial. 5; Suet. 
Vesp. 15; Dio Cass. Ixvi. 12,) His life was 
written by Herennius Senecio at the request of 
his widow, Fannia; and the tyrant Domitian, 
in consequence of this work, subsequently put 
Senecio to death, and sent Fannia into exile 
(Plin. Hp. vii. 19,5; Dio Cass. Ixvii. 18). Pris- 
cus left a son, Helvidius, who was put to death 
by Domitian. 

Priscus, Servilius. The Prisci were an an- 
cient family of the Servilia gens, and filled the 
highest offices of the state during the early 
years, of the republic:. They also bore the 
agnomen of Structus, which is always appended 
to their name in the Fasti, tillit was supplanted 
by that of Fidenas, which was first obtained by 
Q. Servilius Priscus Structus, who took Fidenae 
in his dictatorship, B.c. 435, and which was also 
borne by his descendants. 

Priscus, Tarquinius. [Tarqurnivs.] 

Prista (lpiorn: Rustschwk), a town in Moesia 
on the Danube (Ptol. iii. 10, 10). ° 

Privernum (Privernas, -atis: Pdperno), an 
ancient town of Latium on the river Amasenus, 
belonged to the Volscians (Verg. Aem. xi. 540). 
It was conquered by the Romaus at an early 
period, and was subsequently made a colony 
(Liv. vii. 42, viii. 11). . 

Préaerésius (Ipoaipéoios), a teacher of rhe- 
toric, was a native of Armenia, and was born 
about a.p. 276. He first studied at Antioch 
under Ulpian, and afterwards at Athens under 
Julianus. He became ata later time the chief 
teacher of rhetoric at Athens, and enjoyed a 
high reputation. He died 368, in his ninety- 
second year. (Suid.s.v. ; Vit. Soph. i. p. 73.) 

Probalinthus (MpoBdaivG0s : WpoBadtctos), a 
demus in Attica, S. of Marathon, belonging to 
the tribe Pandionis (Strab. p. 383). 

Probatia (MpoBaria), a river of Boeotia, 
which, after passing Lebadea, and receiving 
its tributary the Hercyna, flowed into the lake 
Copais. 


Probus, Aemilius, [Nepos, CornELIvus.| 


Probus, M. Aurélius, Roman emperor A.D. | 
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276-282, was a native of Sirmium in Pannonia, 
and rose to distinction by his military abilities, 
He was appointed by the emperor Tacitus 
governor of the whole Hast, and, upon the 
death of that sovereign, the purple was forced 
upon his acceptance by the armies of Syria. 
The downfall of Florianus speedily removed 
his own rival [FLorianus], and he was enthu- 
siastically hailed by the united voice of the 
senate, the people, and the legions. The reign 
of Probus presents a series of the most brilliant 
achievements. He defeated the barbarians on 
the frontiers of Gaul and Illyricum, and in 
other parts of the Roman empire, and put down 
the rebellions of Saturninus at Alexandria, and 
of Proculus and Bonosus in Gaul. But, after 
crushing all external and internal foes, he was 
killed at Sirmium by his own soldiers, who had 
risen in mutiny against him because he had 
employed them in laborious public works. 
Probus was as just and virtuous as he was ware 
like, and is deservedly regarded as one of the 
greatest and best of the Roman emperors. (Life 
in Script. Hist. Aug.; Zosim. i. 64.) 

Probus, Valérius. 1. Of Berytus, a Roman 
grammarian, who lived in the time of Nero. 
His chief works were editions of Lucretius, 
Virgil, Horace and Persius with annotations, 
which he wrote frequently in shorthand (notae). 
The Life of Persius is taken from his edition. 
Much of his criticism was given orally and pre- 
served by his pupils. (Gell. ix. 9, 12, xiii. 21; 
Suet. Gramm. 24; Mart. iii, 2, 12; Serv. ad 
Georg. i. 277.) To this Probus we may assign 
those annotations on Terence from ‘which 
fragments are quoted in the Scholia on the 
dramatist.—2, Under the same name appears 
a grammatical treatise of no great value called 
Grammaticae Institutiones. Since it speaks 
of the Baths of Diocletian it cannot be dated 
before the fourth century. He may possibly 
be the Probus who was a friend and correspon- 
dent of Lactantius. 

Procas, one of the fabulous kings of Alba 
Longa, succeeded Aventinus, and reigned 
twenty-three years: he was the father of 
Numitor and Amulius (Liv. i. 8). 

Prochyta (Procida), an island off the coast 
of Campania near the promontory Misenum, is 
said to have been torn away by an earthquake 
either from this promontory or from the neigh- 
bouring island of Pithecusa or Aenaria (Strab. 
pp. 60, 123, 248, 258; Plin. ii. 203; Verg. Aen. 
ix. 715; Oy. Met. xiv. 89). 

Procles (MpoxAjjs), one of the twin sons of 
Aristodemus. For details see HuRYSTHENES. 

Proclus (fpdéxAos)—surnamed Diadochus 
(Arddoxos), the Successor, from his being re- 
garded as the genuine successor of Plato in 
doctrine—was one of the most celebrated 
teachers of the Neo-Platonic school. He was 
born at Byzantium a.p. 410, but was brought 
up at Xanthus in Lycia, to which city his 
parents belonged, and which Proclus himself 
regarded as his native place. He studied at 
Alexandria under Olympiodorus, and after- 
wards at Athens under Plutarchus and Syri- 
anus. Atan early age his philosophical attain- 
ments attracted the attention and admiration 
of his contemporaries. He had written his 
commentary on the Timaeus of Plato, as well 
as many other treatises, by his twenty-eighth 
year. On the death of Syrianus Proclus suc- 
ceeded him in his school, and inherited from 
him the house in which he resided and taught. 
Marinus in his Life of Proclus records, with in- 
tense admiration, the perfection to which his 
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master attained in all virtues. The highest of 
these virtues were, in the estimation of Marinus, 
those of a purifying and ascetic kind. From 
animal food he almost totally abstained ; fasts 
and vigils he observed with scrupulous exacti- 
tude. The reverence with which he honoured 
the sun and moon would seem to have been 
unbounded. He celebrated all the important 
religious festivals of every nation, himself com- 
posing hymns in honour, not only of Grecian 
deities, but of those of other nations also. It 
was of course not surprising that such a man 
should be favoured with various apparitions 
and miraculous interpositions of the gods. He 
used to tell how a god had once appeared and 
proclaimed to him the glory of the city. But 
the still higher grade of what, in the language 
of the school, was termed the theurgic virtue 
he obtained by his profound meditations on the 
oracles, and the Orphic and Chaldaic mysteries, 
into the highest secrets of which he was 
initiated by Asclepigenia, the daughter of Plu- 
tarchus, who alone was in complete possession 
of the theurgic knowledge and discipline, 
which had descended to her from the great 
Nestorius. He profited so much by her instruc- 
tions, as to be able, according to Marinus, to 
call down rain in a time of drought, to stop an 
earthquake, and to procure the immediate 
intervention of Asclepius to cure the daughter 
of his friend Archiadas. Proclus died .p. 485. 
During the last five years of his life he had 
become superannuated, his strength having 
been exhausted by his fastings and other ascetic 
practices. As a philosopher Proclus enjoyed 
the highest celebrity among his contempo- 
raries and successors, but his. writings are 
characterised by vagueness, and mysticism. 
His main object was to systematise and bring 
into a complete form the theological and cosmo- 
logical tenets handed down by preceding Neo- 
Platonists, especially those of Plotinus and 
Iamblichus.—The edition of Cousin (Paris, 6 
vols. 8yo, 1820-1827) contains the following 
treatises of Proclus:—On Providence and 
Fate; On Ten Doubts about Providence; On 
the Nature of Evil; a Commentary on the 
Alcibiades, and a Commentary on the Par- 
menides. ‘The other principal works of Proclus 
are:—On the Theology of Plato, in six books: 
Theological Elements: a Commentary on the 
Timaeus of Plato; hve Hymns of an Orphic 
character. Proclus was also a mathematician 
and grammarian. His Commentaries on the 
first book of Huclid, and on the Works and 
Days of Hesiod are still extant. 

Procné (Ipéxvn), daughter of king Pandion 
of Athens, and wife of Tereus. Her story is 
given under TEREUS. 

Proconnésus (Hpoxdvynoos, or Wpourdvynoos, 
i.e. Fawn-island, Marmara), an island of the 
Propontis (Sea of Marmara), off the N. coast 
of Mysia, NW. of the peninsula of Cyzicus or 
Dolionis. A neighbouring island was called Ela- 
phonnesus (EAaddvynoos, i.e. Deer-island) ; 
and the two were distinguished by the names 
of Old and New Proconnesus. (Strab. pp. 587, 
589; Scyl. p. 85; Hdt. iv. 14, vi. 88.) Pliny (v. 
151) considers the two names to belong to the 
same island. The island was celebrated for its 
marble, and hence its modern name. It was 
the native place of the poet ARISTEAS. 

ProcoOpius (Mpoxdmos). 1, A native of 
Cilicia, and a relative of the emperor Julian, 
served with distinction under Constantius II. 
and Julian. Having incurred the suspicions of 
Jovian and of hig successor Valens, Procopius 
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remained in concealment for about two years; 
but in a.D. 865 he was proclaimed emperor at 
Constantinople, while Valens was staying at 
Caesarea in Cappadocia. Both parties pre- 
pared for war. In the following year (866) the 
forces of Procopius were defeated in two great 
battles. Procopius himself was taken prisoner, 
and put to death by order of Valens.—2, An 
eminent Byzantine historian, was born at 
Caesarea in Palestine about A.D. 500. He went 
to Constantinople when still a young man, and 
there obtained so much distinction as an adyo- 
cate and a professor of eloquence, that he 
attracted the attention of Belisarius, who ap- 
pointed him his secretary in 527. In this 
capacity Procopius accompanied the great hero 
on his different wars in Asia, Africa, and Italy, 
being frequently employed in state business of 
importance, or in conducting military expedi- 
tions. Procopius returned with Belisarius to 
Constantinople a little before 542. His eminent 
talents were appreciated by the emperor Justi- 
nian, who conferred upon him the title of 
illustris, made him a senator, and in 562 created 
him prefect of Constantinople. Procopius died 
about the same time as Justinian, 565.—As a 
historian Procopius deserves great praise. His 
style is good, and generally full of vigour. His 
works are :—(1) Histories (‘Icoropiat), in eight 
books ; viz. two On the Persian War, contain- 
ing the period from 408-553, and treating more 
fully of the author’s own times; two On the War 
with the Vandals, 395-545 ; four On the Gothic 
War, or properly speaking, only three books, 
the fourth (eighth) being a sort of supplement 
containing various matters, and going down to 
the beginning of 553. It was continued by 
Agathias till 559. The work is extremely in- 
teresting; the descriptions of the habits &c. of 
the barbarians are faithful and done in- a 
masterly style.—(2) On the Public Buildings 
erected by Justinian (Kricpuara), in six books: 
a work equally interesting and valuable in its 
kind, though overloaded with flattery of the 
emperor.—(3) Anecdota (Avéxdora), a collection 
of anecdotes, some of them witty and pleasant, 
but others most indecent, reflecting upon Justi- 
nian, the empress Theodora, Belisarius, and 
other eminent persons. It is a complete 
Chronique Scandaleuse of the court of Con- 
stantinople, from 549 till 562.—(4) Orationes, 
probably extracts from the History, which is 
rather overstocked with harangues and speeches, 
—The collected works of Procopius are edited 
by Dindorf, Bonn, 3 vols. 8vo, 1888-18388. 

Procris (Mpéxpis), daughter of Hrechtheus and 
wife of Cephalus. For details see CEPHALUS. 

Procrustes (Ipoxpovorns), that is, ‘ the 
Stretcher,’ a surname of the famous robber 
Polypemon or Damastes. He used to tie all 
travellers who fell into his hands upon a bed: if 
they were shorter than the bed, he stretched their 
limbs till they were of the same length; if they 
were longer than the bed, he made them of the 
same size by cutting off some of their limbs. 
He was slain by Theseus, on the Cephissus in 
Attica. The bed of Procrustes has passed into 
a proverb. [THESEUS.] 

C, Proctléius, a Roman eques, one of the 
friends of Augustus, was sent by the latter, after 
the victory at Actium, to Antony and Cleopatra 
(Plut. Ant. 78). It is of this Proculeius that 
Horace speaks (Od. ii. 2); He is said to have 
divided his property with his brothers (perhaps 
cousins) Caepio and Murena, who had lost 
their property in the civil wars. [Murmna.] 
Proculeius put an end to his life by taking 
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gypsum, when suffering from a disease in the 
stomach. 

Procilus, the jurist, was the contemporary of 
the jurist Nerva the younger, who was probably 
the father of the emperor Nerva (Pompon. Dig. 
i. 2, 2, 52). The fact that Proculus gave his 
name to the school or sect (Proculiant or Pro- 
culeiant, as the name is also written), which 
was opposed to that of the Sabiniani, shows 
that he was a jurist of note. Proculus is often 
cited, and there are thirty-seven extracts from 
him in the Digest from his eight books of Hipt- 
stolae. He appears to have written notes on 
Labeo. Some writers suppose that Proculus is 
the Licinius Proculus who was praefectus 
praetorio under Otho. 

Procilus, Julius, a Roman senator, is said 
in the legend of Romulus to have informed the 
sorrowing Roman people, after the strange de- 
parture of their king from the world, that Ro- 
mulus had descended from heaven and appeared 
to him, bidding him tell the people to honour 
him in future as a god under the name of Qui- 
rinus. [Romuuus.] 

Proédicus (TMpdédikos), the celebrated sophist, 
was a native of Iulis in the island of Ceos 
(Plat. Protag. p. 815). He lived in the time of 
the Peloponnesian war and subsequently; but 
the date cannot be determined either of his 
birth or of hisdeath. Prodicus came frequently 
to Athens on the public business of his native 
city. He is mentioned in the Clouds of Aristo- 
phanes, which belongs to B.c. 423; he was one 
of the teachers of Isocrates, and he was alive at 
the time of the death of Socrates (899). (Plat. 
Apol. p. 19.) It is probable that no weight 
should be attached to the statement of Suidas 
that Prodicus was put to death by the Athe- 
nians as a corrupter of the youth. He is men- 
tioned both by Plato and Xenophon with more 
respect than the other sophists. Like Prot- 
agoras and others he travelled through Greece, 
delivering lectures for money, and in this way 
he amassed a large fortune (Xen: Symp. iv. 62): 
He paid especial attention to the correct use of 
words, and some have supposed this to be mere 
idle hair-splitting; yet itis possible that, though 
he was ridiculed for it by Plato, he may have 
done service thereby to dialectics. . (Plat. 
Euthyd. p. 277, Oratyl. p. 384, Charmid. p. 
163.) We have the substance of one of his lec- 
tures preserved by Xenophon in the well-known 
fable called ‘The Choice of Heracles’ [see p. 
895, b], and it must be confessed that its teach- 
ing is such as to raise, not to debase, the minds 
of the youth. 

Proérna (lpdepva: Gynaekokastro), a town 
of southern Thessaly, SW. of Pharsalus, on the 
W. slope of M. Narthacius, near the sources of 
the Apidanus (Strab. p. 434; Liv. xxxvi. 14). 

Proetides. [Prontus.] 

Proetiis (Mpo?ros), son of Abas and Ocalea, 
and twin-brother of Acrisius. In the dispute 
between the two brothers for the kingdom of 
Argos, Proetus was expelled (Paus. ii. 25, 7), 
whereupon he fled to Iobates in Lycia, whose 
daughter, Antea or Stheneboea, he married 
(Il. vi. 160; Serv. ad Hel. vi. 48). With the 
assistance of Iobates, Proetus was restored to 
his kingdom, and took Tiryns, which was now 
fortified by the Cyclopes. [Trryns.] Acrisius 
then shared his kingdom with his brother, sur- 
rendering to him Tiryns, Midea and the coast 
of Argolis (Paus. ii. 16, 2). By his wife Proetus, 
besides a son Megapenthes, had three daughters, 
Lysippe, Iphinoé, and Iphianassa, who are often 
mentioned under the general name of Proe- 
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tides. When these daughters arrived at the 
age of maturity, they were stricken with mad- 
ness, the cause of which is differently related. 
Some say that it was a punishment inflicted 
upon them by Dionysus, because they had 
despised his worship (Apollod. ii. 4,1; Diod. iv. 
68); others relate that they were driven mad 
by Hera, because they presumed to consider 
themselves more handsome than the goddess, 
or because they had stolen some of the gold of 
her statue (Serv. J.c.). It is clear from the 
passage in Virgil (Hcl. vi. 48) that in some tra- 
ditions their madness took the form of their 
imagining themselves to be cows. It seems not 
unlikely that this story may have grown out of 
some old custom in the locality of women who 
worshipped Hera putting horns on their heads 
to symbolise the goddess of the crescent moon 
(see p. 894, a]; whence the tradition may have 
survived of women driven by Hera into this 
form of madness. The frenzy spread to the 
other women of Argos, till at length Proetus 
agreed to divide his kingdom between Mel- 
ampus and his brother Bias, upon the former 
promising that he would cure the women of 
their madness. Melampus then chose the most 
robust among the young men, gave chase to 
the mad women, amid shouting and dancing, ~ 
and drove them as far as Sicyon. During 
this pursuit, Iphinoé died, but the two other 
daughters were cured by Melampus by means 
of purifications, and were then married to Mel- 
ampus and Bias. (Hdt. ix. 84.) The place 
where the cure was effected upon his daughters 
is not the same in all traditions, some mention- 


| ing the well Anigros, others the fountain Clitor 


in Arcadia, or Lusi in Arcadia (Strab. p. 486; 
Paus. viii. 18,3; Ov. Met. xv. 325). Another 
and still more famous story tells that when 
Bellerophon came to Proetus to be purified of 
a murder which he had committed, the wife of 
Proetus fell in love with him; but, as Bellero- 
phon declined her advances, she charged him 
before Proetus with having tried to seduce her. 
Proetus then sent Bellerophon to Iobates in 
Lycia, with a letter desiring him to murder 
Bellerophon. [{BrLLEROPHON.|—According to 
Ovid (Met. v. 288) Acrisius was expelled from 
his kingdom by Proetus, and Perseus, the 
grandson of Acrisius, avenged his grandfather 
by turning Proetus into stone by means of the 
head of Medusa. [PrERsEUs.] 

Prométheus (IMpounbeds), according to the_ 
Greek genealogies son of the Titan Iapetus and 
Clymene, and brother of Atlas, Menoetius, and 
Epimetheus (Hes. 7’'h. 508).. Other accounts 
make his mother Asia, one of the Oceanides 
(Apollod. i. 2, 2; Lycophr. 1283). Aeschylus, 
with a deeper allegorical meaning, makes him 
the son of Themis (Aesch. Pr. 18, 207). Pro- 
metheus was beyond all doubt originally a god 
of fire, akin to Hephaestus, with whom and 
with Athene he was closely connected in ritual 
at Athens. Thus Prometheus and Hephaestus 
were worshipped at a common altar in the 
sanctuary of Athene in the Academy, and it is 
said that in the sculptures there Prometheus 
was represented as the superior of the two fire- 
gods, holding the sceptre (Schol. ad Soph. Oed. 
Col. 55). All three deities, because they were 
deities of light and fire, were honoured with a 
torch-race [Dict. of Ant. art. Lampadedromia). 
And as fire was regarded as the source of all 
crafts and inventions (cf. Plin. xxxvi. 200), so 
all three deities were patrons of handicrafts, 
and Prometheus, like Athene, was specially 
gifted with wisdom (whence his name, which 
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signified ‘ forethought’). But from this original 
conception of the fire-god sprang many myths, 
some bearing all the marks of old popular 
stories, which were gradually welded into a 
more or less consecutive story by the poets, It 
may be seen that the name of the god auppédpos, 
‘the fire-bringer’ (cf. Soph. O. O. 56), provided 
a starting-point for the myth of the robbery of 
fire from heaven. The story of Hesiod is as 
follows. Once, in the reign of Zeus, when gods 
and men were disputing with one another at 
Mecone (afterwards Sicyon), Prometheus, with 
a view of deceiving Zeus, cut up a bull and 
divided it into two parts: he wrapped up the 
best parts and the intestines in the skin, and at 
the top he placed the stomach, which is one of 
the worst parts, while the second heap consisted 
of the bones covered with fat. (It may be noticed 
that the office of presiding at sacrifice belonged 
to Prometheus as fire-god.) When Zeus pointed 
out to him how badly he had made the division, 
Prometheus desired him to choose, but Zeus, 
seeing through the stratagem of Prometheus, 
chose the heap of bones covered with the fat. 
The father of the gods avenged himself by with- 
holding fire from mortals, but Prometheus stole 
it in a hollow tube (vdpOnt, ferula). This fire 
he stole from the hearth of Zeus (Hes. Op. 51), 
or from the lightning (Lucret. y. 1090), or from 
the sun (Serv. ad Hel. vi. 42), or from the work- 
shop of Hephaestus and Athene (Plat. Protag. 
p. 821). Zeus thereupon chained Prometheus 
to a ‘pillar, where an eagle consumed in the 
daytime his liver, which was restored in each 
succeeding night. Prometheus was thus ex- 
posed to perpetual torture; but Heracles killed 
the eagle and delivered the sufferer, with the 
consent of Zeus, who in this way had an oppor- 
tunity of allowing his son to gain immortal 
fame. Further, in order to punish men Zeus 
gave Pandora as a present to Epimetheus, in 
consequence of which diseases and sufferings 
of every kind befell mortals. [For details, see 
Panpora.| This is an outline of the legend 
about Prometheus, as contained in the poems 
of Hesiod. (Hes. Th. 521, Op. 47; cf. Hyg. 
Ast. ii. 15; Apollod. ii. 5, 11.)—Aeschylus, in 
his trilogy Prometheus, added various new 
features to this legend. Although Prometheus 
belonged to the Titans, he is nevertheless repre- 
sented by Aeschylus as having assisted Zeus 
against the Titans (218). But when Zeus 
wanted to extirpate the whole race of man, 
whose place he proposed to fill by an entirely 
new race of beings, Prometheus prevented the 
execution of the scheme, and saved mankind 
from destruction (228). Prometheus further 
deprived them of their knowledge of the future, 
and gave them hope instead. He taught them 
the use of fire, made them acquainted with 
architecture, astronomy, mathematics, writing, 
the treatment of domestic animals, navigation, 
medicine, the art of prophecy, working in metal, 
and all the other arts (248, 445). But, as he had 
acted in all these things contrary to the will of 
Zeus, the latter ordered Hephaestus to chain 
him to a rock in Scythia, which was done in the 
presence of Cratos and Bia, two ministers of 
Zeus. Prometheus, however, still continued to 
defy Zeus, and declared that there was a decree 
of fate, according to which Zeus was destined to 
be dethroned by his own son. As Prometheus 
steadfastly refused to give any explanation of 
this decree, Zeus hurled him into Tartarus, 
together with the rock to which he was chained. 
After the lapse of a long time, Prometheus 
returned to the upper world, to endure a fresh 
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course of suffering, for he was now fastened to 
Mt. Caucasus, and his liver devoured by an 
eagle, as related in the Hesiodic legend. (It is 
reraarkable that the natives of the Caucasus 
still have x tradition that a giant dwells on the 
summit of Mt. Hlbruz: but the eagle has been 
transformed into a cock which visits him every 
morning at sunrise.) The state of suffering was 
to last for Prometheus until some other god, of 
his own accord, should take his place, and 
descend into Tartarus for him (1025), This 
came to pass after Heracles had slain the eagle, 
when Chiron, who had been incurably wounded, 
desired to go into Hades, and Zeus allowed 
him to supply the place of Prometheus (Apollod. 
ii.5, 4). According to other accounts, Zeus him- 
self delivered Prometheus, after the Titan had 
been at length prevailed upon to reveal to Zeus 
the decree of fate, which was that, if he should 
become by Thetis the father of a son, that son 
should deprive him of the sovereignty (Apollod. 
ili. 18, 5; Hyg. Fab. 54), There was also a 
legend which related that Prometheus had 
created man out of earth and water, either at 
the very beginning of the human race, or after 
the flood of Deucalion,-when Zeus is said to 
have ordered him and Athene to make men oub 
of the mud, and the winds to breathe life into 
them, Prometheus is. said to have given to 
men a portion of all the qualities possessed by 
the other animals (Hor. Od. i. 16, 18; Apollod. 
i.7,1; Ov. Met. i. 81). The kind of earth out 
of which Prometheus formed men was shown 
in oN times near Panopeus in Phocis (Paus, 
x..4, 3). 

Promona (Mpwudva: Petrovacz), a mountain 
fortress of the Liburni at the N. of Dalmatia, 
between Burnum and Salona. Its name is pre- 
served in the hill called now Promina, and its 
site gre be the modern Dernis (App. Illyr. 
12, 2). 

Pronapides (Mpovamidns), an Athenian, is 
said to have been the teacher of Homer. He is 
enumerated among those who used the Pelasgio 
letters, before the introduction of the Phoe- 
nician, and is characterised as a graceful com- 
poser of song. . 

Pronax (IIpévat), son of Talaus and Lysi- 
mache, brother of Adrastus and Eriphyle, and 
father of Lycurgus and Amphithea. According 
to some traditions the Nemean games were 
instituted in honour of Pronax. 

Pronni (Ipdévvo1: Tpovvaios), a town on the 
E. coast of Cephallenia, and one of the four 
towns of the island (Thue. ii. 80; Pol. v. 8; 
Strab. p. 455). 

Pronomus (Ipdvouos), of Thebes, son of 
Oeniadas, was one of the most distinguished 
auletic musicians of Greece at the time of the 
Peloponnesian war. He was the instructor of 
Alcibiades in flute-playing. He invented a new 
sort of flute, the compass of which was such 
that melodies could be played upon it in all the 
three modes of music, the Dorian, the Phry- 
gian, and the Lydian, for each of which a 
separate flute had been necessary. 

Pronous (Ipdvoos), son of Phegeus, and 
brother of Agenor, in conjunction with whom 
he slew Alemaecon. [For details, see AGENOR 
and ALCMAEON. | 

Prontiba, a surname of Juno among the 
Romans, describing her as the deity presiding 
over marriage. [JUNo.] 

Propertius, Sex., the Roman poet, was prob- 
ably born about B.c. 51, He comes in age 
between Tibullus and Ovid (Ov. Trist. ii. 465, 
iv. 10, 53). He tells us that he was a native of 
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Umbria, where it borders on Etruria (i. 22, 9, v. 
1, 64), but nowhere mentions the exact spot. 
It was probably the town of Asisium (cf. v. 1, 
125, where Asis? should be read), where other 
Propertii are mentioned in inscriptions. As 
regards his name, by himself and other authors 
he is spoken of simply as Propertius. The 

raenomen Sextus is derived from Donatus 

Vit. Vergil. 45). The idea that he was Sex. 
Aurelius Propertius is derived from the head- 
ings of some MSS., but is generally discredited. 
It is suggested that it started from a confusion 
with Aurelius Prudentius. The inscriptions 
where it occurs are said to be spurious. He 
was not descended from a family of any dis- 
tinction, and he was deprived of his paternal 
estate by an agrarian division of 41 B.c. (v. 1, 
127; cf. iii. 84, 55). At the time of this mis- 
fortune he had not yet assumed the toga virilis, 
and was therefore under sixteen years of age. 
He had already lost his father, who is conjec- 
tured to have been one of the victims sacrificed 
after the taking of Perusia; but this notion 
does not rest on any satisfactory grounds. We 
have no account of Propertius’s education; but 
from one of his elegies (v. i.) it would seem that 
he was destined to be an advocate, but aban- 
doned the profession for that of poetry. The 
history of his life, so far as it is known to us, is 
the history of his amours, nor can it be said 
how much of this is fiction. He began to write 
poetry at a very early age, and the merit of 
his productions soon attracted the attention and 
patronage of Maecenas. This was most prob- 
ably shortly after the death of Antony, in 30, 
when Propertius was about twenty-one. It was 
probably in 32 or 31 that Propertius first be- 
came acquainted with his Cynthia. She was a 
native of Tibur, and her real name was Hostia 
(Apul. Apol. 10; cf. Mart. viii. 73, 5, xiv. 189; 
Juv. vi. 7). As Propertius (iii. 20, 8) alludes to 
-her doctus avus, it is probable that she was a 
grand-daughter of Hostius, who wrote a poem on 
the Istrian war. [Hostrus.] She seems to have 


inherited a considerable portion of-the family. 


talent, and was herself a poetess, besides being 
skilled in music. It appears that Propertius sub- 
sequently married, probably after Cynthia's 
death, and left legitimate issue, since the younger 
Pliny twice mentions Passienus Paulus as de- 
scended from him. This must have been through 
the female line. The year of Propertius’s death 
is altogether unknown.—Propertius resided on 
the Esquiline, near the gardens of. Maecenas (iy. 
23, 4). He seems to have cultivated the friend- 
ship of his brother poets, as Ponticus, Bassus 
Ovid, and others. He mentions Virgil (iii. 34, 
63) in a way that shows he had heard parts of 
the Aeneid privately recited. But though he 
belonged to the circle of Maecenas, he never 
once mentions Horace. He is equally silent 
about Tibullus. His not mentioning Ovid is 
best explained by the difference in their ages; 
for Ovid alludes more than once to Propertius, 
and with evident affection (Trist. iv. 10, 45, v. 
1, 17).—As an elegiac poet, ahigh rank must be 
awarded to Propertius, and among the ancients 
it was a disputed point whether the preference 
should be given to him or to Tibullus. It is 
true that he follows the Alexandrine school of 
learned poets, adopting their somewhat pedantic 


and affected display of mythological research, 


and claiming to be the Roman Callimachus 
(v. 1, 63), whom, as well as Philetas and other 
of the Greek elegiac poets, he made his’model. 
But Propertius had a feryour and originality 
which gave him a rank far above the school of 
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artificial poets, and some of his elegies (e.g. v. 11) 
have a poetry unsurpassed by any of the Latin 
elegiac poets. In this metre he uses the licence 
admitted in Greek elegy. Tibullus generally, 
and Ovid almost invariably, close their penta- 
meter with a word contained in an iambic foot 3 
Propertius, especially in his first book, fre- 
quently ends with a word of four or five 
syllables. The elegy on Hylas is an instance 
of the melody which he could produce under 
these conditions—Most editors now follow 
Lachmann in dividing the work into five books. 
Book i. (the book on Cynthia, which was pub- 
lished first) is the same in all editions; but 
book ii. of the MSS. is divided at the ninth 
elegy: so that book ii. 10-84 of the MSS. be- 
comes book iii., and the third and fourth books 
are numbered iv.and y. An argument for the 
division of book ii. is found in iii. 18, 25.— 
Editions of Propertius by Lachmann, 1816; 
Hertzberg, 1844, 1845; Paley, 1872; Biihrens, 
1880; A. Palmer, 1881; select elegies by Post- 
gate, 1881. 

Prophthasia (Mpo@@acta: prob. Peshawarun, 
Ru.), the N.-most city of Drangiana, on the 
borders of Asia, was probably the place where 
PxinotTas was put to death. 

Prépontis (7 Mpomoyris: Sea of Marmara), 
so called from its position with reference to the 
Pontus (Huxinus), and thus more fully de- 
scribed as 7 mpd tod Tdyrov tov Evtetvou 
OdAacoa, and ‘ Vestibulum Ponti,’ is the small 
sea which united the Euxine and the Aegaean 
[Pontus Euxrnvs] and divides Europe (Thracia) 
from Asia (Mysia and Bithynia). It is of an 
irregular oval shape, running out on the EH. 
into two deep gulfs, the Sinus Astacenus (G. of 
Ismid) and the Sinus Cianus (G. of Modonia), 
and containing severalislands. It received the 
waters of the Ruynpacus and other rivers of 
E. Mysia and W. Bithynia, flowing from Mt. 
Ida and Olympus; and several important 
Greek cities stood on its shores, the chief of 
which were Byzantium and HrracLea PERIN- 
THUS on the N., and Cyzicus on the S. Its 
length is calculated by Herodotus at 1400 
stadia (140 geog. miles) and its greatest breadth 
at 500 stadia (50 g. m.) which is very near the 
truth. (Hdt. iv. 85; Strab. pp. 563, 574, 583; 
Aesch. Pers. 876; Plin. iv. 76, v. 141; Mel. i.1, 


8, 19.) 
Proschium. : [Pynens.] 
Proserpina. [PERSEPHONE.] 


Prospalta (ra IpdomaAra: TpoomdArios), & 
demus in the 8. of Attica, belonging to the tribe 
Acamantis. : 

Prosper, a celebrated ecclesiastical writer, 
was a native of Aquitania, and lived during the 
first half of the fifth century. Many of his 
theological works are extant [for which see 
Dict. of Christ. Biogr.], and he also left a 
Chronicle which is of value since its last thirty 
years supply information not to be obtained 
elsewhere. It is called Chronicon Consulare, 
and extends from A.D. 379, the date at which 
the Chronicle of Jerome ends, down to 455, the 
events being arranged according to the years of 
the Roman consuls. We find short notices 
with regard to the Roman emperors, the Roman 
bishops, and political occurrences in general, 
but the troubles of the Church are especially 
dwelt upon, and above all the Pelagian heresy. 
The Chronicon Imperiale, eomprehended with- 
in the same limits as the preceding (379-455), 
which treats of the period arranged according 
to the reigns of the emperors, is erroneously as- 
cribed to Prosper. It was probably not written 
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by Prosper of Aquitania, and is assigned by most 
critics to Prosper Tiro, who, it is imagined, 
flourished in the sixth century. There are 
likewise several poems which have come down 
to us under the name of Prosper.—The best 
edition of Prosper’s works is the Benedictine, 
- Paris, 1711. « 

Prosymna, (Mpécvpva: Mpocvpvaios), an an- 
cient town of Argolis, with a temple of Hera, 
N. of Argos (Strab. p. 373; Stat. Z'’hebd. iv. 44). 

Prota (pera: Prote), an island in the Pro- 
pontis near Chalcedon (Steph. Byz. s.v.XaAkiris). 

Protagoras (Mpwraydpas), a celebrated so- 
phist, was born at Abdera, in Thrace (Plat. 
Protag. pp. 816, 349, Rep. p. 606), probably 
about B.c. 480, and died about 411, at the age 
of nearly seventy years. It is said that Prot- 
agoras was once a poor porter, and that the 
skill with which he had fastened together, and 
poised upon his shoulders, a large bundle of 
wood, attracted the attention of Democritus, 
who conceived a liking for him, took him under 
his care, and instructed him in philosophy. 
(Diog. Laért. ix. 58, x. 8; Gell. v. 3; Athen. 
p. 854.) This well-known story, however, ap- 
pears to have arisen out of the statement of 
Aristotle, that Protagoras invented a sort of 
porter’s knot for the more convenient carrying 
of burdens. It cannot be true that he was 
patronised or instructed by Democritus, who 
was twenty years younger than Protagoras 
himself. Protagoras was the first who called 
himself a sophist (¢.e. in the original sense of 
the name, one who professed to teach skill and 
practical life instead of only theory and abstract 
truth) ; and he is is said to have been the first 
who taught for pay. He practised his pro- 
fession for the space of forty years. He must 
have come to Athens before B.c. 445, since 
he drew up a code of laws for the Thurians, 
who left Athens for the first time in that 
year (Diog. Laért. ix. 50). Whether he accom- 
panied the colonists to Thurii, we are not 
informed; but at the time of the plague (430) 
we find him again in Athens. Between his 
first and second visit to Athens, he had spent 
some time in Sicily, where he had acquired 
great fame; and he brought with him to Athens 
many admirers out of other Greek cities through 
which he had passed (Plat. Protag. p. 315). 
His instructions were so highly valued that he 
sometimes received one hundred minae from a 
pupil; and Plato says that Protagoras made 
more money than Phidias and ten other sculp- 
tors. In 411 he was accused of impiety by 
Pythodorus, one of the Four Hundred. His 
impeachment was founded on his book on the 
gods, which began with the statement: ‘ Re- 
specting the gods, I am unable to know whether 
they exist or do not exist.’ The impeachment 
was followed by his banishment, or, as others 
affirm, only by the burning of his book. (Diog. 
Laért. ix. 52; Cic. N. D. i. 28.) His profession 
being to fit for practical life, it followed that 
his object was to enable his pupils to’persuade 
others to take their view, whatever it might be, 
since at that time success in political life de- 
pended upon skilful oratory and upon the power 
to maintain in speech, if need be, a bad cause 
(Tov HrTw Adyov KpeirTw Toletv).—Protagoras 
wrote a large number of works, of which the 
most important were entitled Truth (’AAHGea) 
and. On the Gods (Iep) @c@v). The first con- 
tained the theory that ‘Man is the measure of 
all things’ (i.e. that everything 7s, as regards 
each man, what it appears to him to be; and 
so that absolute truth, independent of opinion, 
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could not exist) refuted by Platoin the Theaete- — 
tus. Plato gives a vivid picture of the teaching of © 
Protagoras in the dialogue that bears his name 
(cf. Plat, Theaet. pp. 156, 160; Cic. Ac. ii. 46, 
142, N. D. i. 2,12). Protagoras was especially 
celebrated for his skill in the rhetorical art. 
By way of practice in theart he was accustomed 
to make his pupils discuss Theses (communes 
loci); an exercise which is also recommended 
by Cicero (Brut. 12, 45). 

Protésilaus (IpwreciAaos), son of Iphiclus 
and Astyoche, belonged to Phylace in Thessaly. 
He is called Phylaciws and Phylacides, either 
from his native place, or from his being a grand- 
son of Phylacus. He led the warriors of several 
Thessalian places against Troy, and was the 
first of all the Greeks who was killed by the 
Trojans, being the first who leaped from the 
ships upon the Trojan coast. (Jl. ii. 695; Ov. 
Met. xii. 67.) According to the common tra- 
dition he was slain by Hector. Protesilaus is 
most celebrated in ancient story for the strong 
affection existing between him and his wife 
Laodamia, the daughter of Acastus. [For de- 
tails see Laopamra.| His tomb was shown near 
Eleus, in the Thracian Chersonesus, where a 
magnificent temple was erected to him. There 
was a belief that nymphs had planted elm- 
trees around his grave, which died away when 
they had grown sufficiently high to see Troy, 
and that fresh shoots then sprang from the 
roots. There was also a sanctuary of Protesi- 
laus at Phylace, at which funeral games were 
celebrated: (Hat. vii. 33, ix. 116,120; Plin. xvi. 
99; Strab. pp. 296, 894, 482, 595.) Huripides 
made the story of Protesilaus the subject of a 
tragedy, of which only fragments remain. 

Proteus (Ipwrevs), the prophetic old man of 
the sea, is described in the earliest legends as a 
subject of Poseidon, whose flocks (the seals) he 
tended. According to Homer he lived in the 
island of Pharos, at the distance of one day’s 
journey from the river Aegyptus (Nile) ; whereas 
Virgil places his dwelling in the island of Car- 
pathos, between Crete and Rhodes. At midday 
Proteus rose from the sea, and slept in the 
shadow of the rocks of the coast, with the 
monsters of the deep lying around him. Any- 
one wishing to learn from him the future, was 
obliged to catch hold of him at that time: as 
soon as he was seized, he assumed every possible 
shape, in order to escape the necessity of 
prophesying, but whenever he saw that his 
endeavours were of no avail, he resumed his 
usual form, and told the truth. After finishing 
his prophecy he returned into the sea. (Od. iv. 
351ff.; Verg. Georg. iv. 886 ff.) Homer as- 
cribes to him a daughter Idothea.—Later tra- 
ditions describe Proteus as a son of Poseidon, 
and as a king of Egypt, who had two sons, Tele- 
gonus and Polygonus or Tmolus. His Egyptian 
name is said to have been Cetes, for which the 
Greeks substituted that of Proteus, and his 
wife’s name was Psamathe. These names seem 
to have been taken from xfTos (a sea-monster) 
and Wduabos (sand), as relics of the older myth 
to which they belonged. Besides the above- 
mentioned sons, Theoclymenus and Theonoé are 
likewise. called his children (Kur. Hel. 9, 18). 
He is said to have hospitably received Dionysus 
during his wanderings. Hermesbrought to him 
Helena after her abduction, or, according to 
others, Proteus himself took her from Paris, 
gave to the lover a phantom, and restored the 
true Hélen to Menelaus after his return from 
Troy. (Hdt. ii. 112,118; Eur. Helena; Diod. 
i. 62; see p. 388, a.) 
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Protégénés (Mpwroyérns), a celebrated Greek 
painter. He was a native of Caunus, in Caria, 
a city subject to the Rhodians, and flourished 
B.C. 832-300. (Paus.i. 8, 4; Plin. xxxy. 101.) 
He resided at Rhodes almost entirely; the only 
other city of Greece which he is said to have 
visited is Athens, where he executed one of his 
great works in the Propylaea. Up to his 
fiftieth year he is said to have lived in poverty 
and in comparative obscurity, supporting him- 
self by painting ships. It has been suggested 
that he originally made pictures of ships as 
votive offerings for escape from shipwreck. 
His fame had, however, reached the ears. of 
Apelles, who, upon visiting Rhodes, made it his 
first business to seek out Protogenes. As the 
surest way of making the merits of Protogenes 
known to his fellow-citizens, Apelles offered 
him for his finished works the enormous sum 
of fifty talents apiece, and thus led the Rhodians 
to understand what an artist they had amongst 
them. Protogenes was distinguished by the 
care with which he wrought up his pictures. 
It is said that in his picture of a satyr resting 
he introduced a partridge so naturally painted 
that it absorbed all the attention of those who 
came to see the picture, and that Protogenes, 
annoyed at this, painted out the bird. His 
masterpiece was the picture of Ialysus, the 
tutelary hero of Rhodes, on which he is said to 
have spent seven years, or even, according to 
another statement, eleven ; and to have painted 
it four times over. This picture was so highly 
prized even in the artist’s lifetime that when 
Demetrius Poliorcetes was using every effort 
to subdue Rhodes, he refrained from attacking 
the city at its most vulnerable point, lest he 
should injure this picture, which had been 
placed in that quarter. (Plut. Demetr. 22; 
Ael. V. H. xii. 41.) There is a celebrated story 
about this picture, relating to the accidental 
production of one of the most effective parts of 
it, the foam at the mouth of a tired hound. 
The artist, it is said, dissatisfied with his re- 
peated attempts to produce the desired effect, 
at last, in his vexation, dashed the sponge, with 
which he had repeatedly effaced his work, 
against the faulty place; and the sponge 
charged as it was by repeated use with the 
necessary colours, left a mark in which the 
painter recognised the very foam which his art 
had failed to produce (Plin. J. c.). 

Protégénia (Mpwroyévera), daughter of Deu- 
calion and Pyrrha, and wife of Locrus; but 
Zeus carried her off, and became by her the 
father of Opus (Apollod. i, 7, 2; Schol. ad 
Pind. Ol. ix. 85.) 

Provincia. [Gauuta, p. 353, b.] 

Proxénus (Mpdtevos). 1. A Boeotian, was a 
disciple of Gorgias, and a friend of Xenophon. 
Being connected by the ties of hospitality with 
the younger Cyrus, the latter engaged him in 
his service. He was seized by Tissaphernes 
and put to death, with the other Greek generals. 
It was at the invitation of Proxenus that Xeno- 
phon was induced to enter the service of Cyrus. 
(Xen. An. i. 1, 11, ii. 6, 16, v. 8, 5.) —2. Of Tegea, 
took a leading part in opposition to Sparta and 
in the scheme for founding Megalopolis. He 
was killed in a disturbance at Tegea. (Xen. Hell. 
vi. 5, 6; Paus. vii. 27, 2.)—3. An Athenian 
general in the Sacred war, B.c. 347 (Aesch. 
FL. 87). 

Pridentius, Aurélius Clemens, the earliest 
of the Christian poets of any celebrity, was a 
native of Spain, and was born 4.p. 848. After 
practising as an advocate, and discharging the 
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duties of a civil and criminal judge in two impor- 
tant cities, he received from the emperor Theodo- 
sius, or from Honorius, a high military appoint- 
ment at court; but as he advanced in years, he 
became sensible of the emptiness of worldly 
honour, and earnest in the exercises of religion. 
His poems, which are composed in a great 
variety of metres, have much of the artificiality 
which belonged to the time, and great fondness 
for obscure allegory; but in vigour of poetry 
and in style he not only stands before other 
Christian writers of Latin verse, but shows more 
genius than any contemporary poet, even than 
Ausonius and Claudian, though in his versifi- 
cation he is inferior to them. His poem on 
martyrdom (Peristephanon) is his most power- 
ful.—Editions of Prudentius are by Arevalus, 
Rom. 1788 and 1789; by Obbarius, Tubing, 
1845; and by Dressel, Leips. 1860. 

Prisa or Prisias (IIpodca: Tpovateds: 
Broussa), a great city of Bithynia, on the N. 
side of M. Olympus, fifteen Roman miles from 
Cius and twenty-five from Nicaea, was built by 
Prusias, king of Bithynia, or, according to some, 
by Hannibal (Strab. p. 564; Plin. v. 148). It 
was a@ prosperous city under the Roman em- 
perors and celebrated for its warm baths (Plin. 
Ep. x. 85; Athen. p. 43). 

Prisias (Mpovctas). 1. I., king of Bithynia 
from about B.c. 228 to 180, though the date 
neither of his accession nor his death is exactly 
known. He wasthe son of Zielas, whom he suc- 
ceeded. He appears to have been a monarch 
of vigour and ability, and raised his kingdom 
of Bithynia to a much higher pitch of power 
and prosperity than it had previously attained. 
(Pol. iv. 50, v. 90, viii. 17, xxii. 27.) It was at 
his court that Hannibal took refuge; and when 
the Romans demanded the surrender of the 
Carthaginian general, the kins basely gave his 
consent, and Hannibal only escaped falling into 
the hands of his enemies by a voluntary death 
(Nep. Hann. 10; Just. xxxii. 4).—2, IL, king 
of Bithynia, son and successor of the preced- 
ing, reigned from about 180 to 149. He courted 
assiduously the alliance of the Romans. He 
carried on war with Attalus, king of Pergamus, 
with whom, however, he was compelled by the 
Romans to conclude peace in 154. He was 
slain in 149 by order of his son Nicomedes, as 
is related in the Life of the latter. [Nuico- 
mEDES II.] Prusias is described to us as & 
man in whom personal deformity was combined 
with a character the most vicious and degraded. 
His passion for the chase is attested by the 
epithet of the ‘Huntsman’ (Kuv7yds). (Pol. 
xxiy. 1, xxix. 8, xxxvii. 2; Just. xxxiv. 4.) 


Coin of Prusias I., King of Bithynia, ob. A.D. 149, 
Obv., head of Prusias; rev., BASIAEQ= IPOYZI0Y; Zeus 
standing with sceptre. 


Prymnésia or Prymnésus (Mpuprvyoia, Tpv- 
pvnods, Upvyyncods: Seulun, near Afiom Kara 
Hissar), a city in the N. of Phrygia, which ap- 
pears, from its coins, to have been a seat of the 
worship of Midas as a hero (Ptol. v. 2, 24). 

Prytanis (IIp’ravs), king of Sparta, of the 
Proclid line, was the son of Eurypon, and 
fourth king of that race. 
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Psamathe (Wauden). 1. Daughter of Nereus 
and Doris, and mother of Phocus (Hes. Th. 260, 
1004; Ov. Met. xi. 381, 898).—2. [Protzus. ] 

Psamathiis (Wayabods, -odytos: Wapalovy- 
tios, Vaualovoros), a seaport tewn in’ Laconia 
near the promontory Taenarum (Strab. p. 358). 

Psammenitus (Yauunviros)= Psamthek IIL, 
king of Egypt, succeeded his father, Amasis, in 
B.c. 526, and reigned only six months. He was 
conquered by Cambyses in 525, and his country 
made a province of the Persian empire. His 
life was spared by Cambyses, but as he was 
detected shortly afterwards in endeavouring to 
excite a revolt among the Egyptians, he was 
compelled to put an end to his life by drinking 
bull’s blood. (Hat. iii. 10, 18-15.) 

Psammis (Yduyis)=Psamthek II., king of 
Egypt, succeeded his father, Necho, and reigned 
from B.c. 601 to 595. He carried on war against 
Ethiopia, and died immediately after his re- 
turn from the latter country. He was suc- 
ceeded by his son Aprims. (Hdt, ii. 159-161.) 

Psammitichus or Psammetichus (VYamt- 
TiXos or Waupnrexos), the Greek form of the 
Egyptian Psamthek I. king of Egypt about 
B.C. 666, and founder of the Saiticdynasty. He 
was the great-grandson of Technactis (Tefnekt), 
who had in vain opposed the establishment of 
the Ethiopian power in Egypt in 783. Psam- 
mitichus was originally one of the twelve 
petty kings who obtained an independent 
sovereignty. Having been driven into banish- 
ment by the other kings, he took refuge in the 
marshes; but shortly afterwards, with the aid 
of some Ionian and Carian pirates, he con- 
quered the other kings, and became sole ruler 
of Egypt (Hdt. ii. 149-152). A clue to the 
manner in which he obtained the power which 
the Ethiopian dynasty had held, and so restored 
peace and union to Egypt, is afforded by the 
monuments, which state that he married the 
heiress of the Ethiopian dynasty, Shep-en-apet. 
Having thus established his power, his object 
was to secure his frontiers, and therefore he 
provided a settlement for his Greek mercen- 
aries on the Pelusiac or eastern branch of the 
Nile, a little below Bubastis; for he appears to 
have mainly relied upon them for the mainte- 
nance of his power. In order to facilitate in- 
tercourse between the Greeks and his other 
subjects, he ordered a number of Egyptian 
children to live with them, that they might 
learn the Greek language; and from ‘them 
sprang the class of interpreters (Hat. ii. 154). 
The employment of foreign mercenaries by 
Psammitichus gave great offence to the mili- 
tary caste in Egypt; and being indignant at 
other treatment which they received from him, 
they emigrated in a body of 240,000 men, into 
Ethiopia, where settlements were assigned to 
them by the Ethiopian king (Hdt. ii. 80; Diod. 
i. 67). It must, therefore, have been chiefly with 
his Ionian and Carian troops that Psammitichus 
carried on his wars against Syria and Phoenicia. 
He laid siege to the city of Azotus (the Ashod of 
Scripture) for twenty-nine years, till he took it 


(Hdt, ii. 157). As Psammitichus had displeased a | 


large portion of his subjects by the introduc- 
tion of foreigners, he seems to have paid 
especial court to the priesthood. He built the 
southern propylaea of the temple of Hephaes- 
tus at Memphis, and a splendid aula, with a 
portico round it, for the habitation of Apis, in 
front of the temple. 

Psébo (We8é: Thana), a lake in Aethiopia 
SE. of Méroé, the source of the Astapus (Strab. 
p. 822). 


PSYCHE 

Pseleis (WeaAnis: Dakike), the chief city in the | 
Dodecaschoenus—that is, the N. part of Aethi- 
opia, which was adjacent to Egypt, to which it 
was regarded by the Romans as belonging. 


‘The city stood on the W. bank of the Nile, be- 


tween Syene and Tachompso, the latter of © 
which was so far eclipsed by Pselcis as to ac- 
quire the name of Contrapselcis. Under the 
later empire, Pselcis was garrisoned by a body 
of German horsemen. (Strab. p. 820; Dio Cass. 
liv. 5. 

Pecllus (WéAAos). 1, Michael Psellus, the 
elder, of Andros, flourished in the ninth cen- 
tury after Christ. He was a learned man, and 
an eager student of the Alexandrian philo- 
sophy. He was probably the author of some 
of the works which are ascribed to the younger 
Psellus.—2. Michael Constantius Psellus, 
the younger, a far more celebrated person, 
flourished in the eleventh century of our era. 
He was born at Constantinople 1020, and lived 
atleast till 1105. He taught philosophy, rhe- 
toric, and dialectics, at Constantinople, where 
he stood forth as almost the last upholder of 
the falling cause of learning. The emperors 
honoured him with the title of Prince of the 
Philosophers. His works are both in prose 
and poetry, on a vast variety of subjects, and 
distinguished by an eloquencé and taste which 
are worthy of a better period. They are edited 
by Migne, 1863. 

Psillis (WiAAis), a river of Bithynia, which 
flows into the Propontis between Artane and 
Calpe (Strab. p. 548), 

“Psdphis (Ywois: WYwdldios: Tripotamo), a 
town in the NW. of Arcadia, on the river Ery- 
manthus, is said to have been originally called 
Phegia (Paus. viii. 24,2). It sided with the 
Aetolians against the Achaeans, but was taken 
B.C. 219 by Philip, king of Macedonia, who was 
then in alliance with the Achaeans (Pol. iv. 70). 

Psyché (¥vyx%); ‘the soul,’ occurs in the later 
times of antiquity as a personification of the 
human soul, and hence as pursued by Eros as 
personified love. Upon this is built the myth 
related by Apuleius (Met. iv. 28-vi.24). Psyche 
was the youngest of the three daughters of a 
king, and excited by her beauty the jealousy 
and envy of Venus. In order to avenge her- 
self, the goddess ordered Cupid to imspire 
Psyche with a love for the most contemptible 
of all men: but Cupid was so smitten with her 
beauty that he himself fell in love with her. 
He accordingly conveyed her to a charming 
spot, where unseen and unknown he visited 
her every night, and left her as soon as the day 
began to dawn. Psyche might have continued 
to enjoy this state of happiness, if she had 
attended to the advice of her lover, who told 
her never to give way to her curiosity, or to 
inquire who he was. But her jealous sisters 
made her believe that in the darkness of night 
she was embracing some hideous monster, and 
accordingly once, while Cupid was asleep, she 
drew near to him with a lamp, and, to her 
amazement, beheld the most handsome and 
lovely of the gods. In her excitement of joy 
and fear, a drop of hot oil fell from her lamp 
upon his shoulder. This awoke Cupid, who 
censured her for her mistrust, and escaped. 
Psyche’s happiness was now gone, and after 
attempting in vain to throw herself into a river, 
she wandered about from temple to temple, 
inquiring after her lover, and at length came to 
the palace of Venus. There her real sufferings 
began, for Venus retained her, treated her as 
a slave, and imposed upon her the hardesi ard 
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most humiliating labours. Psyche would have 
perished under the weight of her sufferings, 
had not Cupid, who still loved her in secret, 
invisibly comforted and assisted her in her 
toils. With his aid she at last succeeded in 
overcoming the jealousy and hatred of Venus: 


Psyche. (From an ancient gem.) 


she became immortal, and was united to him 
for ever. It is not difficult to recognise in this 
beutiful story the idea of which it is merely the 
mythical embodiment; for Psyche is evidently 
the human soul, which is purified by passions 
and misfortunes, and is thus prepared for the 
enjoyment of true and pure happiness. [Cf. 
_APULEIUS, p. 94, a.] In works of art Psyche is 
usually represented as a maiden with the wings 
of a butterfly, but in the beautiful group of 
Eros and Psyche in the Capitol, both are re- 
presented without wings. 
_ Psychium (¥dxu0v), a town on the S. coast of 
Crete (Ptol. iii. 17, 4). 
_ Psylli (WvAAoz), a Libyan people, the earliest 
known inhabitants of the district of N. Africa 
called Cyrenaica, who lived on the shores of the 
Greater Syrtis, W. of the Nasamones. 

Psyra (ra Wupd: Wupios: Psara), a small 
island of the Aegaean sea, forty stadia (four 
| geogr. miles) in circuit, lying fifty stadia (five 
geogr. miles) W. of the NW. point of Chios. It 
had a city of the same name. (Od. iii. 171; 
| Strab. p. 645.) 

Psyttaléa (WurrdAcia: Lipsokutalz), a small 
island off the Attic coast, between Salamis and 
the Peiraeus. [Sanamis.] 

Ptéléds (MreAgws), a small lake in Mysia, 
_ near Ophrynium, on the coast of the Hellespont 
| (Hat. vii. 42; Strab. p. 595). 

Ptéléum (IireAedy : MreaAcdrns, Wredcovotos). 
1. (Ftelia), an ancient seaport town of Thessaly 
in the district Phthiotis, at the SW. extremity 
of the Sinus Pagasaeus, was destroyed by the 
Romans (JI. ii. 697: Strab: p. 483; Liv. xlii. 6). 
—2, A town in Elis Triphylia, said to have been 
a colony from the preceding (Il. ii. 594; Strab. 
p. 849).—8. A fortress of Ionia, on the coast of 
Asia Minor, belonging to Erythrae (Thuc. viii. 
24; Plin. v. 115). 

Ptolémaeus (MroAcuatos) usually called Pto- 
lemy. I. Minor historical persons. 1. Nephew 
of Antigonus, king of Asia. He carried on 
war in Greece on behalf of Antigonus, but in 
810 he abandoned the cause of his uncle and 
concluded a treaty with Cassander and Ptolemy 
the son of Lagus. He soon gave offence to the 
Egyptian king, and was in consequence com- 
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pelled to put an end to his life by poison, B.c. 
809 (Diod. xix. 57-87, xx. 27).—2. Son of Lysi- 
machus, king of Thrace. He was the eldest of 
the three sons of that monarch by his last wife, 


. Arsinoé, and the only one who escaped falling 


into the hands of Ptolemy Ceraunus (Just. xxiv. 
2.)—3. Son of Pyrrhus, king of Epirus, by his 
wife Antigone, the stepdaughter of Ptolemy 
Soter. When only fifteen years of age he was 
left by his father in charge of his hereditary 
dominions when Pyrrhus himself set out on 
his expedition to Italy, 280. Ata later time he 
fought under his father in Greece, and was 
slain in the course of Pyrrhus’s campaign in 
the Peloponnesus, 272. (Just. xviii. 1, xxv. 4; 
Plut. Pyrrh. 28, 80.)—4. Surnamed PumapDEL- 
pHus, son of M, Antony, the Triumvir, by 
Cleopatra. After the death of Antony, 30, 
his life was spared by Augustus, at the inter- 
cession of Juba and Cleopatra, and he was 
brought up by Octavia with her own children. 
(Dio Cass. i. 15; Plut. Ant. 87.) 


Il. Kings of Egypt. 

I., surnamed Soter, ‘the Preserver, but more 
commonly known as the son of Lagus, reigned 
B.C, 823-285. His father, Lagus, was a Macedo- 
nian of ignoble birth, but his mother, Arsinoé, 
had been a concubine of Philip of Macedon, on 
which account it seems to have been generally 
believed that Ptolemy was in reality the off- 
spring of that monarch (Curt. ix. 8, 22; Paus, 
i, 6, 2). Ptolemy is mentioned among the 
friends of the young Alexander before the death 
of Philip. He accompanied Alexander through- 
out his campaigns in Asia, and was always 
treated by the king with the greatest favour. 
He was sent to arrest Bessus; in all the 
Indian campaigns his name is among the most 
prominent, and he is said to have saved the 
life of Alexander by discovering a plot against 
his life (Curt. viii. 1, 45). In the march through 
Gedrosia he had command of a division, and he 


| accompanied Alexander on his last expedition, 


against the Cossaeans (Curt. ix.10,5; Arr. An, 
vil. 4,15). He therefore held a leading place 
among the officers of Alexander, and on the 
division of the empire which followed Alex- 
ander’s death (328) Ptolemy obtained the 
government of Egypt. In 821 his dominions 
were invaded by Perdiccas, the regent; but the 
assassination of Perdiccas by his mutinous 
soldiers soon delivered Ptolemy from this 
danger. (Curt. x. 6,18; Just. xiii. 2.) In the 
following year Ptolemy enlarged his dominions 
by seizing upon the important satrapy of 
Phoenicia and Coele-Syria. It was probably 
during this expedition that he made himself 
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master of Jerusalem, by attacking the city on 
the Sabbath day (Jos. Ant. xii. 1). A few 
years afterwards (316) Ptolemy entered into an 
alliance with Cassander and lLysimachus 
against Antigonus, whose growing power had 
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excited their common apprehensions. In the 
war which followed, Antigonus conquered 
Coele-Syria and Phoenicia (815, 814); but 
Ptolemy recovered these provinces by the 
defeat of Demetrius, the son of Antigonus, néar 
Gaza, in 312. (Diod. xix. 57-105.) In 311 
hostilities were suspended-by a general peace. 
This peace, however, was of short duration, and 
Ptolemy appears to have been the first to re- 
commence the war. He crossed over to Greece, 
where he announced himself as the liberator of 
the Greeks, but he effected little. In 306 
Ptolemy was defeated by Demetrius in a great 
sea-fight off Salamis in Cyprus. In conse- 
quence of this defeat, Ptolemy lost the import- 
ant island of Cyprus, which had previously 
been subject to him. Antigonus was so much 
elated by this victory as to assume the title of 
king, an example which Ptolemy, notwith- 
standing his defeat, immediately followed. 
(Diod. xx. 19-53; Plut. Demetr. 18.) Anti- 
gonus and Demetrius followed up their success 
by the invasion of Egypt, but were compelled 
to return to Syria without effecting any thing. 
Next year (305) Ptolemy rendered the most 
important assistance to the Rhodians, who 
were besieged by Demetrius; and when Deme- 
trius was at length compelled to raise the siege 
(804), the Rhodians paid divine honours to the 
Egyptian monarch as their saviour and pre- 
server (Swrhp), a title which appears to have 
been now bestowed upon Ptolemy for the first 
time. (Diod. xx. 81-100; Paus. i. 8,6; Athen. 
p- 696.) Ptolemy took comparatively little part 
in the contest which led to the decisive battle 
of Ipsus, in which Antigonus was defeated and 
slain (801). The latter years of Ptolemy’s 
reign appear to have been devoted almost 
entirely to the arts of peace, and to promoting 
the internal prosperity of his dominions. In 
285 Ptolemy abdicated in favour of his youngest 
son Ptolemy Philadelphus, the child of his 
latest and most beloved wife, Berenice, exclud- 
ing from the throne his two eldest sons, 
Ptolemy Ceraunus and Meleager, the offspring 
of Hurydice (Just. xvi. 2). The elder Ptolemy 
survived this event two years, and died in 283. 
His reign is variously estimated at thirty-eight 
or forty years, according as we include or not 
these two years which followed his abdication. 
—The character of Ptolemy has been generally 
represented in a very favourable light by 
historians, and there is no doubt that if we 
compare him with his contemporary and rival 
potentates he appears to deserve the praises 
bestowed upon his mildness and moderation. 
But it is only with this important qualification 
that they can be admitted: for there are many 
evidences that he did not shrink from any 
measure that he deemed requisite in order to 
carry out the object of his ambition. But asa 
ruler Ptolemy certainly deserves the highest 
praise. By his able and vigorous administra- 
tion he laid the foundations of the wealth and 
prosperity which Egypt enjoyed for a long 
period. Under his fostering care Alexandria 
quickly rose to the place designed for it by its 
founder, that of the greatest commercial city of 
the world. Not less eminent were the services 
rendered by Ptolemy to the advancement of 
literature and science. In this department, 
indeed, it is not always easy to distinguish the 
portion of credit due to the father from that of 
his son: but it seems certain that to the elder 
monarch belongs the merit of having originated 
those literary institutions which assumed a 
more definite and regular form, as well as a 
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more prominent place, under his successor. 
Such appears to have been the case with the © 
two-most celebrated of all, the Library and the 

Museum: of Alexandria. The first suggestion of — 
these important foundations is ascribed by 

some writers to Demetrius of Phalerus, who ~ 
spent all the latter years of his life at the court 
of Ptolemy. But many other men of literary 
eminence were also gathered around the Egyp- 
tian king: among whom may be especially 
noticed the geometer Euclid, the philosophers 
Stilpo of Megara, Theodorus of Cyrene, and 
Diodorus surnamed Cronus; as well as the 
elegiac poet Philetas of Cos, and the gram- 
marian Zenodotus. To the last two we are told 
Ptolemy confided the literary education of his 
son Philadelphus. Many anecdotes sufficiently 
attest the free intercourse which subsisted 
between the king and the men of letters by 
whom he was surrounded, and prove that the 
easy familiarity of his manners corresponded 
with his simple and unostentatious habits of 
life. We also find him maintaining a corre- 
spondence with Menander, whom he in yain 
endeavoured to attract to his court, and send- 
ing overtures, probably of a similar nature, to 
Theophrastus. Nor were the fine arts neg- 
lected: the rival painters Antiphilus and 
Apelles both exercised their talents at Alex- 
andria, where some of their most celebrated 
pictures were produced.—Ptolemy was himself 
an author: he composed a history of the wars 
of Alexander, which is frequently cited by later 
writers, and is one of the chief authorities 
which Arrian made the groundwork of his own 
history.—II., Philadelphus (z.c. 285-247), the 
son of Ptolemy I. by his wife Berenice, was 
born in the island of Cos, 809. (Theoer. xvii. 58; 
Schol. ad loc.). He was a pupil of Zenodotus 
and Philebus. His long reign was marked by 
few events of a striking character. He was 
engaged in war with his half-brother, Magas, 
who had governed Cyrene as viceroy under 
Ptolemy Soter, but on the death of that 
monarch not only asserted his independence, 
but even attempted to invade Egypt. Magas 
was supported by Antiochus II., king of Syria; 
and the war was at length terminated by a 
treaty, which left Magas in undisputed posses- 
sion of Cyrenaica, while his. infant daughter 
Berenice was betrothed to Ptolemy, the son of 
Philadelphus. (Just. xxvi. 3; Paus. i. 7, 3.) 
Ptolemy also concluded a: treaty with the 
Romans. He was frequently engaged in hosti- 
lities with Syria, which were terminated towards 
the close of his reign by a treaty of peace, by 
which Ptolemy gave his daughter Berenice in 
marriage to Antiochus II. Ptolemy’s chief 
care, however, was directed to the internal 
administration of his kingdom, and to the 
patronage of literature and science. The in- 
stitutions of which the foundations had been 
laid by his father quickly rose under his foster- 
ing care to the highest prosperity. The 
Museum of Alexandria became the resort and 
abode of all the most distinguished men of 
letters of the day, and in the library attached 
to it were accumulated all the treasures of 
ancient learning. Among the illustrious names 
which adorned the reign of Ptolemy, may 
be mentioned those of the poets Philetas and 
Theocritus, the philosophers Hegesias and 
Theodorus, the mathematician Euclid, and the 
astronomers Timocharis, Aristarchus of Samos, 
and Aratus. Nor was his patronage confined to 
the ordinary cycle of Hellenic literature. By 
his interest in natural history he gave a 
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stimulus to the pursuit of that science which 
gave birth to many important works, while he 
himself formed collections of rare animals 
within the precincts of the royal palace. He 
encouraged expeditions for trade and commerce 
with Aethiopia and with India. (Diod. i. 87, 38; 
Plin. vi. 58; cf. Theocr. xv.) It was during his 
reign also, and perhaps at his desire, that Ma- 
netho gave to the world in a Greek form the 
historical records of the Egyptians; and accord- 
ing to a well-known tradition, it was by his 
express command thatthe Holy Scriptures of the 
Jews were translated into Greek. The new 
cities or colonies founded by Philadelphus in 
different parts of his dominions were extremely 
numerous. On the Red Sea alone we find at 
least two bearing the name of Arsinoé, one 
called after another of his sisters, Philotera, and 
twocities named in honour of his mother, Bere- 
nice. The same names occur also in Cilicia 
and Syria: andin the latter country he founded 
the important fortress of Ptolemais in Palestine. 
All authorities concur in attesting the great 
power and wealth to which the Egyptian 
monarchy was raised under Philadelphus. He 
possessed at the close of his reign a standing 
army of 200,000 foot, and 40,000 horse, besides 
war-chariots and elephants; a fleet of 1500 
ships, and a sum of 740,000 talents in his 
treasury; while he derived from Egypt alone 
an annual revenue of 14,800 talents. His do- 
minions comprised, besides Egypt itself, and 
portions of Hthiopia, Arabia and Libya, the im- 
portant provinces of Phoenicia and Coele-Syria, 
together with Cyprus, Lycia, Caria, and the 
Cyclades; and during a great part at least of 
his reign, Cilicia and Pamphylia also. Before 
his death Cyrene was reunited to the monarchy 
by the marriage of his son Ptolemy with Bere- 
nice, the daughter of Magas. The private life 
and relations of Philadelphus do not exhibit 
his character in as favourable a light as we 
might have inferred from the splendour of his 
administration. He put to death..two of his 
brothers ; and he banished his first wife, Arsinoé, 
the daughter of Lysimachus, to Coptos in Upper 
Egypt on a charge of conspiracy. After her 
removal Ptolemy married his own sister Ar- 
sinoé, the widow of Lysimachus: a flagrant 
violation of the religious notions of the Greeks 
of that age: which, however, was frequently 
imitated by his successors. He evinced his 
affection for Arsinoé, not only by bestowing her 
name upon many of his newly-founded colonies 
[ARsInoE], but by assuming himself the sur- 
name of Philadelphus, a title which some 
writers referred in derision to his unnatural 
treatment of his two brothers. By this second 
marriage Ptolemy had no issue; but his first 
wife had borne him two sons—Ptolemy, who 
succeeded him on the throne, and Lysimachus; 
and a daughter, Berenice, whose marriage to 
Antiochus II., king of Syria, has been already 
mentioned.—III., Euergetes (n.c. 247-222), 
eldest son and successor of Philadelphus. 
Shortly after his accession he invaded Syria, in 
order to avenge the death of his sister Berenice. 
[Berenicr, No. 2.] He met with the most 
striking success. He advanced as far as Baby- 
lon and Susa, and after reducing all Meso- 
potamia, Babylonia, and Susiana, received the 
submission of all the upper provinces of Asia as 
far as the confines of Bactria and India. From 
this career of conquest he was recalled by the 
news of seditions in Egypt, and returned to 
that country, carrying with him an immense 
booty, comprising, among other objects, all the 
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statues of the Egyptian deities which had been 
carried off by Cambyses to Babylon or Persia, 
(Diod. i. 46-55; Just. xxvii. 1.) These he re- 
stored to their respective temples, an act by 
which he earned the greatest popularity with 
his native Egyptian subjects, who bestowed on 
him in consequence the title of Huergetes (the 
Benefactor), by which he is generally known. 
While the arms of the king himself were thus 
successful in the Hast, his fleets reduced the 
maritime provinces of Asia, including Cilicia, 
Pamphylia, and Tonia, as far as the Hellespont, 
together with Lysimachia and other important 
places on the coast of Thrace which continued 
for a long period subject to the Egyptian rule. 
Concerning the events which followed the re- 
turn of: Kuergetes to his own dominions (pro- 
bably in 248) we are almost wholly in the dark; 
but it appears that the greater part of the 
eastern provinces speedily fell again into the 
hands of Seleucus, while Ptolemy retained pos- 
session of the maritime regions and a great 
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part of Syria itself. He soon obtained a valu- 
able ally in the person of Antiochus Hierax, the 
younger brother of Seleucus, whom he sup- 
ported in his wars against his elder brother. 
He was unfriendly to Macedonia, and hence 
was led to support Aratus and the Achaean 
League, until the unfortunate policy which 
Aratus adopted, of seeking the alliance of Mace- 
donia, caused Ptolemy to ally himself with 
Clomenes (Plut. Arat. 24, 41, Cleom. 22). We 
find Euergetes maintaining the same friendly 
relations as his father with Rome (Eutrop. iii. 1). 
During the latter years of his reign he subdued 
the Ethiopian tribes on his southern frontier, 
and advanced as far as Adule, a port on the 
Red Sea, where he established an emporium, 
and set up an inscription commemorating the 
exploits of his reign.. To a copy of this, acci- 
dentally preserved to us by an Egyptian monk, 
Cosmas Indicopleustes, we are indebted for 
much of the scanty information we possess 
concerning his reign. Ptolemy Huergetes is 
scarcely less celebrated than his father for his 
patronage of literature and science ; he added so 
largely to the library at Alexandria that he has 
been sometimes erroneously deemed its founder. 
Eratosthenes, Apollonius Rhodius and Aristo- 
phanes the grammarian flourished at Alexan- 
dria during his reign—sufficient to prove that 
the literature and learning of the Alexandrian 
school still retained their formereminence. By 
his wife Berenice, who survived him, Kuergetes 
left three children: (1) Ptolemy, his successor ; 
(2) Magas; and (8) Arsinoé, afterwards married 
to her brother Ptolemy Philopator.—IV., Philo- 
pator or Tryphon (8.c. 222-205), eldest son and 
successor of Huergetes. He was very far from 
inheriting the virtues or abilities of his father, 
and his reign was the commencement of the 
decline of the Egyptian kingdom, which had 
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been raised to such a height of power and pro- 
sperity .by his three predecessors. Its first 
beginning was stained with crimes of the darkest 
kind. He put to death his mother, Berenice, 
and his brother, Magas, and his uncle Lysima- 
chus, the brother of Huergetes. Cleomenes, 
ithe exiled king of Sparta, fell under his suspi- 
cion, and being thrown into prison, and having 
failed to escape, put an end to hisown life. (Pol. 
v. 84-89; Plut. Cleom. 33-87.) He then gave 
himself up without restraint to a life of indo- 
lence and luxury, while he abandoned to his 
minister, Sosibius, the care of all political affairs. 
The latter seems to have been.as incapable as 
his master, and the kingdom was allowed to 
fall into a state of the utmost disorder, of which 
Antiochus the Great, king of Syria, was not 
slow to avail himself. In the first two cam- 
paigns (219, 218), Antiochus conquered the 
greater part of Coele-Syria and Palestine, but 
in the third year of the war (217), he was com- 
pletely defeated by Ptolemy in person at the 
decisive battle of Raphia, and was glad to con- 
clude a peace with the Egyptian monarch. On 
his return from his Syrian expedition, Ptolemy 
gave himself up more and more to every species 
of vice and debauchery. His mistress, Agatho- 
clea, and her brother, Agathocles, divided with 
Sosibius the patronage and distribution of all 
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places of honour or profit. Towards the close 

of his reign Ptolemy put to death his wife, 

Arsinoé. His debaucheries shortened his life. 

He died in 205, leaving only one son, a child of 

five years old—wWe find Ptolemy following up 


the policy of his predecessors, by cultivating - 


the friendship of the Romans, to whom he fur- 
nished large supplies of corn during their 
struggle with Carthage. Plunged as he was in 
vice and debauchery, Philopator appears to 
have still inherited something of the love of 
letters for which his predecessors were so con- 
spicuous. We find him associating on familiar 
terms with philosophers and men of letters, 
and especially patronising the distinguished 
grammarian Aristarchus, and he wrote a tragedy 
called Adonis (Diog. Laért. vii. 177).—V., Epi- 
phanes (B.c. 205-181), son and successor of 
Ptolemy IV. He was a child of five years old 
at the death of his father, 205. Philip, king of 
Macedonia, and Antiochus III. of Syria deter- 
mined to take advantage of the minority of 
Ptolemy, and entered into a league to divide 
his dominions between them. In pursuance of 
this arrangement Antiochus conquered Coele- 
Syria, while Philip reduced the Cyclades and 
the cities in Thrace which had still remained 
subject to Hgypt. In this emergency the 
Egyptian ministers had recourse to the power- 
ful intervention of the Romans, who com- 
manded both monarchs to refrain from further 
hostilities, and restore all the conquered cities. 
In order to evade this demand without openly 
opposing the power of Rome, Antiochus con- 
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cluded a treaty with Egypt, by which if was — 
agreed that the young king should marry Cleo- — 
patra, the daughter of Antiochus, and receive — 
back the Syrian provinces as her dower. (Pol. 
xv. 20-33, xvi. 89, xviii. 83; Just. xxx. 2, xxxi.1; © 
Liy. xxxi. 2,9.) This treaty took place in 199, 
but the marriage was not actually solemnised 
until six years after. The administration of 
Egypt was placed in the hands of Aristomenes, 
a man who was every way worthy of the charge. 
As early, however, as 196 the young king was 
declared of full age, and the ceremony of his 
Anacleteria, or coronation, was solemnised with 
great magnificence. It was on this occasion 
that the decree was issued which has been pre- 
served to us in the celebrated inscription known 
as the Rosetta stone, a monument of great 
interest in regard to the internal history of 
Egypt under the Ptolemies, independently of 
its importance as having afforded the key to the 
discovery of hieroglyphics. In 193 the mar- 
riage of Ptolemy with the Syrian princess 
Cleopatra was solemnised at Raphia (Liv. xxxv. 
18). Ptolemy, however, refused to assist his 
father-in-law in the war against the Romans, 
which was at this time on the eve of breaking 
out, and he continued steadfast in his alliance 
with Rome. But he derived no advantage 
from the treaty which concluded it, and Antio- 
chus still retained possession of Coele-Syria 
and Phoenicia. As long as Ptolemy continued 
under the guidance and influence of Aristo- 
menes, his administration was equitable and 
popular. Gradually, however, he became es- 
tranged from his able and virtuous minister, 
and threw himself more and more into the 
power of flatterers and vicious companions, un- 
til at length he was induced to rid himself of 
Aristomenes, who was compelled to take poison 
(Pol. xxiii. 16). Ptolemy seems to have fol- 
lowed the policy of his predecessors in offering 
help to the Achaean League (Pol. xxiii. 1, 7, xxv. 
7). Towards the close of his reign he conceived 
the project of recovering Coele-Syria from 
Seleucus, the successor of Antiochus, and 
had assembled a large mercenary force for 
that purpose: but having, by an unguarded 
expression, excited the apprehensions of some 
of his friends, he was cut off by poison in the 
twenty-fourth year of his reign and the twenty- 
ninth of his age, 181 (Jos. Ant. xii. 4,11). He 
left two sons, both named Ptolemy, who subse- 
quently ascended the throne, under the names 
of Ptolemy Philometor and Kuergetes II., and 
a daughter, who bore her mother’s name of 
Cleopatra. -His reign was marked by the rapid 
decline of the Egyptian monarchy, for the pro- 
vinces and cities wrested from it during his 
minority by Antiochus and Philip were never 
recovered, and at his death Cyprus and Cyre- 
naica were the only foreign possessions of im- 
portance still attached to the crown of Egypt. 
According to Varro (ap. Plin. xii. 70) it was 
the prohibition by Ptolemy of the export of 
papyrus (a measure dictated-by jealousy of the 
library of the Pergamene kings) which led to 
the ‘invention’ of parchment at Pergamene 
(i.e. to its improved manufacture and its name 
pergamena). By this Ptolemy Epiphanes must 
be meant [see Dict. of Ant. art. Liber).— 
VI., Philometor (z.c. 181-146), eldest son and 
successor of Ptolemy V. He was a child at the 
death of his father in 181, and the regency was 
assumed during his minority by his mother, 
Cleopatra, who, by her able administration, 
maintained the kingdom in a state of tran- 
quillity. But after her death, in 178, the chief 


ower fell into the hands of Kulaeus and 
_Lenaeus, ministers as corrupt as they were 
‘incapable, who had the rashness to engage in 
war with Antiochus Epiphanes, king of Syria, 
in the vain hope of recovering the provinces of 
Coele-Syria and Phoenicia. But their army 
was totally defeated by Antiochus, near Pelu- 
sium, and Antiochus was able to advance with- 
out opposition as far as Memphis, 170. The 
young king himself fell into his hands, but 
was treated with kindness and distinction, as 
Antiochus hoped by his means to make himself 
the master of Egypt. On learning the captivity 
| of his brother, the younger Ptolemy, who was 
then at Alexandria with his sister, Cleopatra, 
assumed the title of king, under the name of 
‘Huergetes Il., and prepared to defend the 
capital to the utmost. Antiochus hereupon 
laid siege to Alexandria; but he was unable to 
take the city, and withdrew into Syria, after 
establishing Philometor as king at Memphis, 
but retaining in his hands the frontier fortress 
of Pelusium. ‘This last circumstance, together 
with the ravages committed by the Syrian 
troops, awakened Philometor, who had hitherto 
been a mere puppet in the hands of the Syrian 
king, to a sense of his true position, and he 
hastened to make overtures of peace to his 
brother and sister at Alexandria. It was agreed 
that the two brothers should reign together, 
and that Philometor should marry his sister, 
Cleopatra. But this arrangement did not suit 
the views of Antiochus, who immediately re- 
newed hostilities. The two brothers were unable 
to offer any effectual opposition, and he had 
advanced a second time to the walls of Alex- 
andria, when he was met by a Roman embassy, 
headed by M. Popillius Laenas, who haughtily 
commanded him instantly to desist from hostili- 
ties. (Liv. xlv. 11; Pol. xxvii. 17, xxviii. 16-19, 
xxix. 8,11.) Antiochus did not venture to dis- 
obey, and withdrew to his own dominions, 168. 
Dissensions soon broke out between the two 
brothers, and Huergetes expelled Philometor 
from Alexandria. Hereupon Philometor re- 
paired in person to Rome, 164, where he was 
received by the senate with the utmost honour, 
and deputies were appointed to reinstate him 
in the sovereign power. This they effected with 
little opposition; but they settled that Kuergetes 
should obtain Cyrene as a separate kingdom. 
Euergetes, however, shortly afterwards laid 
claim to Cyprus as well, in which he was sup- 
ported by the Romans; but Philometor refused 
to surrender the island to him, and in the war 
which ensued, Huergetes was taken prisoner by 
his brother, who not only spared his life, but 
sent him back to Cyrene on condition that he 
should thenceforth content himself with that 
kingdom. (Pol. xxxi. 18-27, xxxiii. 5; Liv. Hp. 
46, 47.) The attention of Philometor appears 
to have been, from this time, principally directed 
to the side of Syria. Demetrius Soter having 
sought during the dissensions between the two 
brothers to make himself master of Cyprus, 
Ptolemy now supported the usurper Alexander 
Balas, to whom he gave his daughter Cleopatra 
in marriage, 150. But when Ptolemy advanced 
with an army to the assistance of his son-in- 
law, Ammonius, the favourite and minister of 
Alexander, formed a plot against the life of 
Ptolemy, who thereupon took away his daughter 
Cleopatra from her faithless husband, and be- 
stowed her hand on Demetrius Nicator, the 
son of Soter, whose cause he now espoused. 
In conjunction with Demetrius, Ptolemy carried 
on war against Alexander, whom he defeated in 
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a decisive battle; but he died a few days after- 
wards in ‘consequence of an injury which he 
had received from a fall from his horse in this 
battle, 146, (Pol. xl. 12; Just. xxxv. 1,2; App. 
Syr. 67.) He had reigned thirty-five years 
from the period of his first accession, and 
eighteen from his restoration by the Romans. 
Philometor is praised for the mildness and 
humanity of his disposition. Polybius even 
tells us that not a single citizen of Alexandria 
was put to death by him for any political or 
private offence. On the whole, if not one of 
the greatest, he was at least one of the best of 
the race of the Ptolemies. He left three chil- 
dren: (1) a son, Ptolemy, who was proclaimed 
king after his father’s death, under the name 
Ptolemy Eupator, but was put to death almost 
immediately after by his uncle Huergetes; (2) 
a daughter, Cleopatra, married first to Alex- 
ander Balas, then to Demetrius II., king of 
Syria; and (8) another daughter, also named 
Cleopatra, who was afterwards married to her 
uncle Ptolemy EKuergetes.—VII., Euergetes II. 
or Physcon (@vcKwy), that is, Big- Belly, reigned 
B.C. 146-117. His history down to the death of 
his brother has been already given. In order 
to secure undisputed possession of the throne, 
he married his sister Cleopatra, the widow of 
his brother Philometor, and put to death his 
nephew, Ptolemy, who had been proclaimed 
king under the surname of Eupator (Just. 
Xxxvill. 8), A reign thus commenced in blood 
was continued in a similar spirit. Many of the 
leading citizens of Alexandria, who had taken 
part against him on the death of his brother, 
were put to death, while the populace were 
given up to the cruelties of his mercenary 
troops, and the streets of the city were repeatedly 
deluged with blood. Thousands of the inhabi- 
tants fled from the scene of such horrors, and 
the population of Alexandria was so greatly 
thinned that the king found himself compelled 
to invite foreign settlers from all quarters to re- 
people his deserted capital. At the same time 
that he thus incurred the hatred of his subjects 
by his cruelties, he rendered himself an object 
of their aversion and contempt by abandoning 
himself to the most degrading vices. In con: 
sequence of these, he had become bloated and 
deformed in person, and enormously corpulent, 
whence the Alexandrians gave him the nick- 
name of Physcon, by which appellation he is 
more usually known (Just. J.c.; Athen. pp. 184, 
252, 549). His union with Cleopatra was not 
of long duration. He became enamoured of 
his niece, Cleopatra (the offspring of his wife 
by her former marriage with Philometor), and 
he did not hesitate to divorce the mother and 
receive her daughter instead, as his wife and 
queen. By this proceeding he alienated still 
more the minds of his Greek subjects, and his 
vices and cruelties at length produced an in- 
surrection at Alexandria. Thereupon he fled 
to Cyprus, and the Alexandrians declared his 
sister Cleopatra queen (130). Hmraged at this, 
Ptolemy put to death Memphitis, his son by 
Cleopatra, and sent his head and hands to his 
unhappy mother. But Cleopatra having been 
shortly afterwards expelled from Alexandria in 
her turn, Ptolemy found himself unexpectedly 
reinstated on the throne, 127. (Just. xxxvill, 9; 
Val. Max. ix. 2; Oros. v.10.) His sister Cleo- 
patra fled to the court of her elder sister 
Cleopatra, the wife of Demetrius II., king of 
Syria, who espoused the cause of the fugitive. 
Ptolemy, in revenge, set up against him a pre- 
tender named Zabinas or Zebina, who assumed 
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the title of Alexander Il. But the usurper 
behaved with such haughtiness tor Ptolemy 
that the latter suddenly changed his policy, 
became reconciled to his sister Cleopatra, whom 
he permitted to return to Egypt, and gave his 
daughter Tryphaena in marriage to Antiochus 
Grypus, the son of Demetrius. Ptolemy died 
after reigning twenty-nine years from the death 
of his brother Philometor; but he himself 
reckoned the years of his reign from the date oh 
his first assumption of the regal title in 170. 
(Just. xxxix. 1,2; Jos. Ant. xiii. 9.) Although 
the character of Ptolemy Physcon was stained 
by the most infamous vices, and by the most 
sanguinary cruelty, he still retained that love 
of letters which appears to have been hereditary 
in the whole race of the Ptolemies. He had in 
his youth been a pupil of Aristarchus, and not 
only courted the society of learned men, but 
was himself the author of a work called “Yzmo- 
py hata, or Memoirs, which extended to twenty- 
four books. He left two sons: Ptolemy, after- 
wards known as Soter IL., and Alexander, both 
of whom subsequently ascended the throne of 
Egypt; and three daughters: (1) Cleopatra, 
married to her brother Ptolemy Soter; (2) 
Tryphaena, the wife of Antiochus Grypus, king 
of Syria; and (3) Selene, who was unmarried 
at her father’s death. To his natural son, 
Ptolemy, surnamed Apion, he bequeathed by 
his will the separate kingdom of Cyrene.—VIIL,, 
Soter II., and also Philometor, but more com- 
monly called Lathyrus or Lathurus (Ad@ovpos), 
reigned B.C. 117-107, and also 89-81. Although 
he was of full age at the time of his father’s 
death (117), he was obliged to reign jointly with 
his mother, Cleopatra, who had been appointed 
by the will of her late husband to succeed him 
on the throne. She was, indeed, desirous of 
associating with herself her younger son, 
Ptolemy Alexander; but since Lathyrus was 
popular with the Alexandrians, she was obliged 
to give way, and sent Alexander to Cyprus. 
After declaring Lathyrus king, she compelled 
him to repudiate his sister Cleopatra, of whose 
influence she was jealous, and to marry his 
younger sister, Selene, in her stead. (Just. xxxix. 
8; Paus. i. 9, 1.) After reigning ten years 
jointly with his mother, he was expelled from 
Alexandria by an insurrection of the people 
which she had excited against him, 107 (Just. 
xxxix. 4; Jos. Ant. xiii. 10). His brother, Alex- 
ander now assumed the sovereignty of Egypt, 
in conjunction with his mother, while Lathyrus 
was able to establish himself in the possession 
of Cyprus. Cleopatra, indeed, attempted to dis- 
possess him of that island also, but without 
success, and Ptolemy held it as an independent 
kingdom for the eighteen years during which 
Cleopatra and Alexander reigned in Wgypt. 
After the death of Cleopatra and the expulsion 
of Alexander, in 89, Ptolemy Lathyrus was 
recalled by the Alexandrians and established 
anew on the throne of Egypt, which he occupied 
thenceforth without interruption till his death, 
in 81. The most important event of this period 
was the revolt of Thebes, in Upper Egypt, 
which was still powerful enough to hold out for 
three years against the arms of Ptolemy, but at 
the end of that time was taken and reduced to 
the state of ruin in which it has ever since 
remained (Just. xxxix.5; Paus.i. 9, 3), Lathy- 
rus reigned in all 853 years; 10 in conjunction 
with his mother (117-107), 18 in Cyprus (107-89), 
and 74 as sole ruler of Egypt. He left only 
one daughter, Berenice, called also Cleopatra, 
who succeeded him on the throne: and two 
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| sons, both named Ptolemy, who, though illegiti- 
| mate, became severally kings of Egypt and 
Cyprus.—IX., Alexander I., youngest son of 
Ptolemy VII, reigned conjointly with his 
mother, Cleopatra, from the expulsion of his 
brother, Lathyrus, B.c. 107-90. In this year 
he assassinated his mother; but he had not 
reigned alone a year when he was compelled 
by a general sedition of the populace and mili- 
tary to quit Alexandria. He, however, raised 
fresh troops, but was totally defeated in a sea- 
fight by the rebels; whereupon Lathyrus was 
recalled by the Alexandrians to Egypt, as has 
been already related. Alexander now attempted 
to make himself master of Cyprus, and invaded 
that island, but was defeated and slain. He 
left a son, Alexander, who afterwards ascended 
the throne of Egypt. (Just. xxxix. 4,5; Jos. 
Ant. xiii. 18, 1.)—X., Alexander II., son of the 
preceding, was at Rome at the death of Ptolemy 
Lathyrus, in 81. Sulla, who was then dictator, 
nominated the young Alexander “ had 
obtained a high place in his favour) king of 
Egypt, and sent him to take possession of the 
crown. It was, however, agreed, in deference 
to the claims of Cleopatra Berenice, the 
daughter of Lathyrus, whom the Alexandrians 
had already placed on the throne, that Alex- 
ander should marry her, and admit her to share 
the sovereign power. He complied with the 
letter of this treaty by marrying Cleopatra, but 
only nineteen days afterwards caused her to be 
assassinated. The Alexandrians thereupon 
rose against their new monarch, and put him 
to death (App. Mithr. 23; Porphyr. ap. Euseb. 
Chron. p.117). It was probably this Alexander, 
not his predecessor, who bequeathed his do- 
minions and his wealth to the Roman people 
(Cie. de Leg. Agr. i. 4, 12; 15, 88; 16, 41). 
The Romans accepted the treasure (which 
apparently had been deposited at Tyre and not 
yet transferred to Egypt), but, not wishing to 
place Egypt in the hands of any Roman pro- 
consul, they did not take over that country. 
—XI., Dionysus or Nothus, but more com- 
monly known by the appellation of Auletes, 
the flute-player (in which capacity he entered 
into public competition; Strab. p. 796), was an 
illegitimate son of Ptolemy Lathyrus. When 
the assassination of Berenice and the death of 
Alexander II. had completed the extinction of 
the legitimate race of the Lagidae, Ptolemy 
was proclaimed king by the Alexandrians, B.c. 
80. He was anxious to obtain from the Roman 
senate (who might now even consider them- 
selves the rightful owners) their ratification of 
his title to the crown, but it was not till the 
consulship of Caesar (59) that he was able to 
purchase by vast bribes the desired privilege. 
He had expended immense sums in the pursuit 
of this object, which he was compelled to raise 
by the imposition of fresh taxes, and the dis- 
content thus excited combining with the con- 
; tempt entertained for his character, led to his 
expulsion by the Alexandrians, in 58. There- 
upon he proceeded in person to Rome to procure 
from the senate his restoration (Suet. Jul. 54). 
His first reception was promising; and he 
procured a decree from the senate commanding 
his restoration, and entrusting the charge of 
effecting it to P. Lentulus Spinther, then pro- 
consul of Cilicia. Meanwhile, the Alexandrians 
sent an embassy of 100 of their leading citizens 
to plead their cause with the Roman senate ; 
but Ptolemy had the audacity to cause the 
deputies, on their arrival in Italy, to be waylaid, 
and the greater part of them murdered. The 
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indignation excited at Rome by this proceeding 
produced a reaction: the tribunes took up the 
matter against the nobility; and an oracle was 
produced from the Sibylline books, forbidding 
the restoration of the king by an armed force, 
The intrigues and disputes thus raised were 
protracted throughout the year 56, and at 
length Ptolemy, despairing of a fayourable 
result, quitted Rome in disgust, and withdrew 
to Ephesus. (Dio Cass. xxxix. 12-16; Cic. ad 
Fam.i.1-7, ad Q. Fr. 2, 8, pro’ Rabir. 2, 3; 
Plat. Pomp. 49.) But in 55, A. Gabinius, who 
was proconsul in Syria, was induced, by the 
influence of Pompey, aided by the enormous 
bribe of 10,000 talents from Ptolemy himself, 
to undertake his restoration. The Alexandrians 
had in the meantime placed on the throne of 
Egypt Berenice, the eldest daughter of Ptolemy, 
who had married Archelaus, the son of the 
general of Mithridates, and they opposed Gabi- 
nius with an army on the confines of the 
langdom. They were, however, defeated in 
three successive battles, Archelaus was slain, 
and Ptolemy once more established on the 
throne, 55. One of his first acts was to put to 
death his daughter, Berenice, and many of the 
leading citizens of Alexandria. (Dio Cass. xxxix. 
55-58.) He survived his restoration only 3} 
years, during which time he was supported by 
a large body of Roman soldiers who had been 
left behind by Gabinius for his protection 
(Caes. B. O. iii, 103, 110). He died in 51, after 
a reign of twenty-nine years from the date of 
his first accession (Cic. ad Fam. viii. 4). He 
left two sons, both named Ptolemy, and two 
daughters, Cleopatra and Arsinoé.—XIL., eldest 
son of the preceding. By his father’s will the 
sovereign power was left to himself and his 
sister Cleopatra jomtly, and this arrangement 
was carried into effect without opposition, 51. 
Auletes had also referred the execution of his 
will to the Roman senate, and the latter 
accepted the office, confirmed its provisions, 
and bestowed on Pompey the title of guardian 
of the young king (Caes. B. C. iii. 108; Eutrop. 
vi. 21). But the approach of the Civil war 
prevented them from taking any active part in 
the administration of aftairs, which fell into 
the hands of a eunuch named Pothinus. It 
was not long before dissensions broke out 
between the latter and Cleopatra, which ended 
in the expulsion of the princess, after she had 
reigned in conjunction with her brother about 
three years, 48. Hereupon she took refuge in 
Syria, and assembled an army, with which she 
invaded Egypt. The young king, accompanied 
by his guardians, met her at Pelusium, and it 
was while the two armies were here encamped 
opposite to one another that Pompey landed in 
Egypt, to throw himself as a suppliant on the 
protection of Ptolemy; but he was assassinated, 
by the orders of Pothinus, before he could 
obtain an interview with the king himself. (Caes. 
B. C. iii. 108, 104; Plut. Pomp. 77-79; App. 
B. C. ii. 84.) Shortly after, Caesar arrived in 
Egypt, and took upon himself to settle the 
dispute between Ptolemy and his sister. But 
as Cleopatra’s charms gained for her the sup- 
port of Caesar, Pothinus determined to excite 
an insurrection against Caesar. Hence arose 
what is usually called the Alexandrian war. 
Ptolemy, who was at first in Caesar’s hands, 
managed to escape, and put himself at the head 
of the insurgents, but he was defeated by 
Caesar, and was drowned in an attempt to 
escape by the river, 47. (Caes. B. C. iii. 106-112 ; 
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youngest son of Ptolemy Auletes, was appointed 
by Caesar*to reign jointly with Cleopatra, after 
the death of his elder brother, Ptolemy XIL., 
47; and although he was a mere boy, it was 
decreed that he should marry his sister, with 
whom he was thys to share the power. Both 
his marriage and his regal title were, of course, 
purely nominal; and in 43 Cleopatra put him to 


| death, (Dio Cags. xlii. 44, xliii. 27 ; Strab. p. 797.) 


UI. Kings of other Countries. 


1, Surnamed Alorites (that is, of Alorus), 
regent, or, according to some authors, king of 
Macedonia. He obtained the supreme power 
by the assassination of Alexander II., the 
eldest son of Amyntas, B.c. 867, but was, in his 
turn, assassinated by Perdiccas III., 864. (Diod. 
xy. 7, 7; Plut. Pelop. 26, 27.)—2. Surnamed 
Apion, king of Cyrene (117-96), was an illegiti- 
mate son of Ptolemy Physcon, king of Egypt, 
who left him by his will the kingdom of 
Cyrenaica. At his death in 26, Apion be- 
queathed his kingdom by his will to the Roman 
people. The senate, however, refused to accept 
the legacy, and declared the cities of Cyre- 
naica free. They were not reduced to the 
condition of a province till nearly thirty years 
afterwards. (Just. xxxix. 5; Liv. Hp. 70; 
Hutrop. vi. 11.)—8. Surnamed Ceraunus on 
account of his rashness (Paus. x. 19, 7), king of 
Macedonia, was the son of Ptolemy L., king of 
Egypt, by his second wife, Hurydice. When his 
father, in 285, set aside the claim of Ceraunus to 
the throne, and appointed his younger son, 
Ptolemy Philadelphus, his successor, Ceraunus 
repaired to the court of Lysimachus. After 
Lysimachus had perished in battle against 
Seleucus (281) Ptolemy Ceraunus was received 
by the latter in the most friendly manner; but 
shortly afterwards (280) he basely assassinated 
Seleucus, and took possession of the Mace- 
donian throne. After reigning a few months he 
was defeated in battle by the Gauls under their 
chief, Belgius, taken prisoner and put to death. 
(Just. xvil. 2, xxiv. 1-5; Pol. ix. 85, 4..—4. Te- 
trarch of Chaleis in Syria, the son of Mennaeus. 
He appears to have held the cities of Heliopolis 
and Chalcis as well as the mountain district of 
Ituraea, from.whence he was in. the habit of 
infesting Damascus and the more wealthy parts 
of Coele-Syria with predatory incursions. He 
reigned from about 70 to 40, when he was suc- 
ceeded by his son Lysanias (Strab. p. 753; Jos. 
Ant. xiii. 16, xiv. 3).—6. King of Cyprus, was 
the younger prother of Ptolemy Auletes, king 
of Egypt, being, like him, an illegitimate son of 
Ptolemy Lathyrus. He was acknowledged as 
king of Cyprus at the same time that his 
brother Auletes obtained possession of the 
throne of Egypt, 80. He had offended P. 
Clodius, by neglecting to ransom him when he 
had fallen into the hands of the Cilician pi- 
rates ; and accordingly Clodius, when he became 
tribune (58), brought forward a law to deprive 
Ptolemy of his kingdom, and reduce Cyprus to 
a Roman province.. Cato, who had to carry 
into execution this nefarious decree, sent to 
Ptolemy, advising him to submit, and offering 
him his personal safety, with the office of high- 
priest at Paphos, and a liberal maintenance. 
But the unhappy king refused these offers, and 
put an end to his own life, 57. (Strab. p. 684; 
Cie. pro Dom. viii. 20; Plut. Cat. 34-36, Brut. 
3.)—6, King of Epirus, was the second son of 
Alexander II., king of Epirus, and Olympias, 
and grandson of the great Pyrrhus. He suc- 
ceeded to the throne on the death of his elder 
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brother, Pyrrhus II., but reigned only a very 
short time. The date of his reign cannot be 
fixed with certainty, but as he was contem- 
porary with Demetrius II., king of Macedonia, 
it may be placed between 239-229. (Just. 
xxvili. 1, 8; Paus. iv. 35, 3.)—7. King of Maure- 
tania, was the son and successor of Juba II. 
By his mother, Cleopatra, he was descended 
from the kings of Egypt, whose name he bore. 
The period of his accession cannot be deter- 
mined with certainty, but we know that he was 
on the throne in a.p. 18. He continued to 
reign without interruption till a.p. 40, when 
he was summoned to Rome by Caligula, and 
shortly after put to death, his great riches 
haying excited the cupidity of the emperor. 
(Lac. Ann. iv. 23, 26; Suet. Cal. 26, 35; Dio 
Cass. lix. 25.) 


IV. Literary. 


1. Claudius Ptolemaeus, a celebrated mathe- 
matician, astronomer, and geographer. Of Pto- 
lemy himself we know absolutely nothing but 
his date. He certainly observed in 4.pD. 189, at 
Alexandria; and since he survived Antoninus 
he was alive A.D. 161. His writings are as 
féllows :—(1) MeydAn otyrakis Tis &orpovoulas, 
usually known by its Arabic name of Almagest. 
Since the T'etrabiblus, the work on astrology, 
was also entitled ovyratis, the Arabs to dis- 
tinguish the two, probably called the greater 
work peydéAn, and afterwards peylorn: the 
title Almagest is a compound of this last 
adjective and the Arabic article. The Almagest 
is divided into thirteen books. It treats of the 
relations of the earth and heaven; the effect of 
position upon the earth; the theory of the sun 
and moon, without which that of the stars 
cannot be undertaken; the sphere of the fixed 
stars, and those of the five stars called planets. 
The seventh and eighth books are the most 
interesting to the modern astronomer, as they 
contain a catalogue of the stars. This cata- 
logue gives the longitudes and latitudes of 
1022 stars, described by their positions in the 
constellations. It seems that this catalogue is 
in the main really that of Hipparchus, altered 
to Ptolemy’s own time by assuming the value 
of the precession of the equinoxes given by 
Hipparchus as the least which could be; some 
changes having also been made by Ptolemy’s 
own observations. Indeed, the whole work of 
Ptolemy appears to have been based upon the 
observations of Hipparchus, whom he con- 
stantly cites as his authority. The best edition 
of the Almagest is by Halma, Paris, 1818, 1816, 
2 vols. 4to. There are also two other yolumes 
by Halma (1819-1820), which contain some 
of the other writingsof Ptolemy.—(2) Terpa- 
BiBAos otvratis, generally called Tetrabiblus, 
or Quadripartitum de Apotelesmatibus et 
Judictis Astrorwm. With this goes another 
small work, called Kapmds, or Fructus Librorum 
suorum, often called Centiloquiwm, from its 
containing a hundred aphorisms. Both of these 
works are astrological, and it has been doubted 
by some whether they are genuine. But the 
doubt merely arises from the feeling that the 
contents are unworthy of Ptolemy.—(8) Kavay 
BaoiAéwy, a catalogue of Assyrian, Persian, 
Greek, and Roman sovereigns, with the length 
of their reigns, several times referred to by 
Syncellus.—(4) does amAavav aorépav kai 
cuvaywy) éemonuaceav, De Apparentiis et 
Significationibus inerrantium, an annual list 
of sidereal phenomena.—(5, 6) De Analemmate 
and Planisphaeriwm, These works are ob- 
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tained from the Arabic. The Analemma is 4 
collection of graphical processes for facilitating 
the construction of sun-dials. The Planisphere 
isa description of the stereographic projection, 
in which the eye is at the pole of the circle 
on which the sphere is projected.—(7) Mep} 
brobécewy TGV TAaVwpevav, De Planetarum 
Hypothesibus. Thisis a brief statement of the 
principal hypotheses employed in the Alma- 
gest for the explanation of the heavenly 
motions.—(8) ‘Apyovikay BiBAla-y’, atreatise on 
the theory of the musical scale.—(9) Mep) 
Kpirnplov kal hryeuovikod, De Judicandi Facul- 
tate et Animi Principatu, a metaphysical work, 
attributed to Ptolemy (ed. Hanow, Lips. 1871). 
—(10) Tewypadich tphynots, in eight books, 
the great geographical work of Ptolemy. This 
work was the last attempt made by the ancients 
to form a complete geographical system ; it was 
accepted as the text-book of the science, and 
it maintained that position during the middle 
ages and until the fifteenth century, when the 
rapid progress of maritime discovery caused it 
to be superseded. It was based on a work by 
Maximus of Tyre (Ptol. i. 6). It contains very 
little information respecting the objects of 
interest connected with the different countries 
and places, for, with the exception of the intro- 
ductory matter in the first book, and the latter 
part of the work, it is a mere catalogue of the 
names of places, with their longitudes and 
lavitudes (in which he uses the calculations of 
Poseidonius), and with a few incidental refer- 
ences to objects of interest. The latitudes of 
Ptolemy are tolerably correct; but his longi- 
tudes are very wide of the truth, his length of 
the known world, from east to west, being much 
too great. It is, however, well worthy of 
remark in passing, that the modern world 
owes much to this error; for it tended to 
encourage that belief in the practicability of a 
western passage to the Indies which occasioned 
the discovery of America by Columbus. The 
first book is introductory. The next six and a 
half books (ii-vii. 4) are occupied with the 
description of the known world, beginning with 
the West of Europe, the description of which is 
contained in book ii.; next comes the Hast of 
Europe, in book iii.; then Africa, in book iy.; 
then Western or Lesser Asia, in book y.; then 
the Greater Asia, in book vi.; then India, the 
Chersonesus Aurea, Serica, the Sinae, and 
Taprobane, in book vii. ec. 1-4. The form in 
which the description is given is that of lists of 
places with their longitudes and latitudes, 
arranged under the heads, first, of the three 
continents, and then of the several countries 
and tribes. Prefixed to each section is a brief 
general description of the boundaries and 
divisions of the part about to be described; 
and remarks of a miscellaneous character are 
interspersed among the lists, to which, however, 
they bear but a small proportion. The remain- 
ing part of the seventh and the whole of the 
eighth book are occupied with a description of 
a set of maps of the known world. These maps 
are still extant, appended to the MSS. of 
Ptolemy’s Geography at Vienna and Venice 
[AGATHODAEMON ].— Editions of the Geographia 
of Ptolemy are by Petrus Bertius, Lugd. Bat. 
1619, fol.; reprinted Antwerp, 1624, fol.; by 
F. A. Nobbe, Lips. 1845.—2, Of Megalopolis, 
the son of Agesarchus, wrote a history of king 
Ptolemy IV. Philopator (Athen. pp. 246, 425). 
—3. An Egyptian priest, of Mendes, who wrote 
on the ancient history of Egypt. He probabl 

lived under the first Roman emperors (Syncell 
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p. 64).—4, Surnamed Chemnus, a grammarian 
of Alexandria, flourished under Trajan and 
Hadrian. An epitome of one of his works is 
preserved by Photius (cf. Suid. s.v.). 

Ptolémais (MroAcuals: TroAeuairns and 
TiroAcpaes). 1. Also called Ace (Akh, a cor- 
ruption of the native name, Acco, O. T.: Arab. 
Akka, ®r. St. Jean d’ Acre, Eng. Acre), a cele- 
brated city on the coast of Phoenicia, S. of Tyre, 
and N. of M. Carmel, lies at the bottom of a 
bay surrounded by mountains, in a position 
marked out by nature as a key of the passage 
between Coele-Syria and Palestine (Strab. p. 
758). It is one of the oldest cities of Phoenicia, 
being mentioned in the Book of Judges (i. 31). 
Under the Persians it was made the head- 
quarters of the expeditions against Egypt; but 
it was not till the decline of Tyre that it ac- 
quired its great importance as a military and 
commercial city. The Ptolemy who enlarged 
and strengthened it, and from whom it obtained 
its Greek name, was probably Ptolemy I. [see 
p- 765]. After the change of its name, its 
citadel continued to be called Ace. Under the 
Romans it was a colony, and belonged to 
Galilee (Plin. vy. 75). To recount its great 
celebrity in medieval and modern history does 
not fall within the province of this work.—2, (At 
or near Hl-Lahum), a small town of Middle 
Egypt, in the Nomos Arsinoites, between Arsi- 
noé and Heracleopolis the Great.—3, P. Hermii 
(II. % ‘Epuelov, TroAeuaikh méAis: Menshieh, 
Ru.), a city of Upper Egypt, on the W. bank of 
the Nile, below Abydos, was a place of great 
importance under the Ptolemies, who enlarged 
and adorned it, and made it a purely Greek 
city, exempt from all peculiarly Egyptian laws 
and customs. (Strab. p. 818; Ptol. i. 15, 11, 
iv. 5, 56..—4. P,. Théron, or Epithéras (0. 
OnpGv, 7 em) Ojpas), a port on the Red Sea, on 
the coast of the Troglodytae, which Ptolemy 
Philadelphus enlarged, fortified and renamed 
as an emporium for the trade with India and 
Arabia. It was a great depot for ivory and for 
live elephants. Ptolemais was remarkable in 
the history of mathematical geography, inas- 
much as, the sun having been observed to be 
directly over it forty-five days before and after 
the summer solstice, the place was taken as one 
of the fixed points for determining the length of 
a degree of a great circle on the earth’s surface. 
(Strab. pp. 768-776; Ptol. i. 8, 1, iv. 7, 7, viii. 
16, 10.)—5, (LTolmeita or Tolometa, Ru.), on 
the NW. coast of Cyrenaica, one of the five 
great cities of the Libyan Pentapolis, was at 
first only the port of Barca, which lay 100 
stadia (10 geogr. miles) inland, but which was 
so entirely eclipsed by Ptolemais that, under 
the Romans, even the name of Barca was 
transferred to the latter city. From which of 
the Ptolemies it took its name, we are not 
informed. Its magnificence is attested by its 
splendid ruins, which are now partly covered 
by the sea. They are four miles in circum- 
ference, and contain the remains of several 
temples, three theatres, and an aqueduct. 
[Barca.] - 

Ptoon (IIréov: Skroponeri), a mountain in 
Boeotia, an offshot of Helicon, which extends 
from the SEH. side of the lake Copais south- 
wards to the coast (Strab. p. 418). 

Publicdla, or Popliciila, or Poplicéla, a 
Roman cognomen, signified ‘one who courts 
the people’ (from populus and colo), and thus 
‘a friend of the people.’ The form Poplicula 
or Poplicola was employed down to the end of 
the republic, but the name was written Publi- 
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cola under the empire, and appears so in the 
best MSS. of Livy. 

Publicola, Gellius. 1. L., consul with Cn. 
Lentulus Clodianus, B.c. 72. Both consuls 
carried on war against Spartacus, but were de- 
feated by the latter. In 70, Gellius was censor, 
and in 67 and 66 ‘the served as one of Pompey’s 
legates in the war against the pirates. He be- 
longed to the aristocratical party. In 63 he 
warmly supported Cicero in the suppression of 
the Catilinarian conspiracy. In 59 he opposed 
the agrarian law of Caesar, and in 57 he spoke 
in favour of Cicero’s recall from exile. He was 
alive in 55, when Cicero delivered his speech 
against Piso, but he probably died soon after- 
wards. He was married twice. He must have 
reached a great age, since he is mentioned as 
the contubernalis of C. Papirius Carbo, who was 
consul in 120. (App. B.C. i. 117; Plut. Pomp. 
22, Cic. 26; Liv. Hp. 96, 98; Cic. ad Att. xii. 
21.)—2, L., son of the preceding by his first 
wife. He espoused the republican party after 
Caesar’s death (44), and went with M. Brutus 
to Asia. After plotting against the lives of 
both Brutus and Cassius, he deserted the 
triumyirs, Octavian and Antony. He was re- 
warded for his treachery by the consulship in 
36. In the war between Octavian and Antony, 
he espoused the side of the latter, and com- 
manded the right wing of Antony’s fleet at the 
battle of Actium. (Dio Cass. xlix. 54; Plut. Ant. 
65; Vell. Pat. ii. 85.)—3, Brother probably of 
No. 1, is called stepson of L. Marcius Philip- 
pus, consul 91, and brother of L. Marcius 
Philippus, consul 56. According to Cicero’s 
account he was a profligate and a spendthrift, 
and having dissipated his property, united 
himself to P. Clodius. (Cic. pvo Sest. 51,52, 110, 
111, ad Att. iv. 8, ad Q. Fr. ii. 1.) 

Publicola, or Poplicola, P, Valérius, took 
an active part in expelling the Tarquins from 
the city, and was thereupon elected consul with 
Brutus (B.c. 509). He secured the liberties of 
of the people by proposing several laws, one of 
rthe most important of which was that every 
citizen who was condemned by a magistrate 
should have the right of appeal to the people. 
He also ordered the lictors to lower the fasces 
before the people, as an acknowledgment that 
their power was superior to that of the consuls. 
Hence he became so great a favourite with the 
people, that he received the surname of Popli- 
cola. He was consul three times again : namely, 
in 508, 507 and 504. He died in 503. He was 
buried at the public expense, and the matrons 
mourned for him ten months, as they had done 
for Brutus. (Liv. i. 58, ii, 2-16; Dionys. iv. 67, v. 
12,40; Plut. Public.)—His descendants bore the 
same surname, and several of them held the 
highest offices of state during the early years 
of the republic. 

Publilia, the second wife of M. Tullius Cicero, 
whom he married B.c..46. As Cicero was then 
sixty years of age, and Publilia quite young, 
the marriage occasioned great scandal. It 
appears that Cicero was at the time in great 
pecuniary embarrassments; and after the di- 
vorce of Terentia, he was anxious to contract 
a new marriage for the purpose of obtaining 
money to pay his debts. Publilia had a large 
fortune, which had been left to Cicero in trust 
for her. The marriage proved an unhappy one, 
as might have been expected, and Cicero 
divorced her in 45. (Cic. ad Att. xii. 32; Dio 
Cass. xlvi. 18; ef. p. 228, b.) 

Publilius Philo. [Puro.] 

Publilius Syrus, {Syrus.] 
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Publilius, Voléro, tribune of the plebs B.c. 
472, and again 471, effected an important 
change in the Roman constitution. In virtue 
of the laws which he proposed, the tribunes of 
the plebs and the aediles were elected by the 
comitia tributa, instead of by the comitia cen- 
turiata, as had previously been the case, and 
the tribes obtained the power of passing reso- 
lutions on matters affecting the whole nation. 
It appears also (though there is some doubt 
about it) that the number of the tribunes was 
now for the first time raised to five, having 
been only two previously. (Liv. ii.55; Dict. of 
Ant. art. Tribuni.) 

Picinum (Mov«iwoy: Duwino), a fortress in 
Venetia, in the territory of the Carni, was 
situated on a steep rock, about two miles from 
the sources of the Timayus and sixteen from 
Trieste. It was famous for its wine. (Plin. iii. 
127, xiv. 60.) 

Pidicitia (Aiddés), « personification of 
modesty, was worshipped both in Greece and 
at Rome. At Athens an altar was dedicated 
to her. At Rome two sanctuaries were dedi- 
cated to her, one under the name of Pudicitia 
patricia, and the other under that of Pudicitia 
plebeia. The former was in the Forum Boarium 
near the temple of Hercules (Liv. x. 23; Fest. 
p. 242). When the patrician Virginia was 
driven from this sanctuary by the other patrician 
women, because she had married the plebeian 
consul L. Volumnius, she built a separate 
sanctuary to Pudicitia plebeia in the Vicus 
Longus. The cult of these altars is said to 
have fallen into disuse in the second century 
B.C. (Plin. xvii. 244; Propert. ii. 6, 25). Under 
the empire it was common to erect altars to 
ladies of the imperial family under the title of 
Pudicitia, as a compliment: e.g. to Livia (Val. 
Max. vi. 1, 11). 

Pulcher, Claudius. [Cxavuprvs.] 

Pulchéria, eldest daughter of the emperor 
Arcadius, was born A.D. 899. In 414, when she 
was only fifteen years of age, she became the 
guardian of her brother Theodosius, and was 
declared Augusta or empress. She had the 
virtual government in her hands during the 
whole lifetime of her brother, who died in 450. 
On his death she remained at the head of 
affairs, and shortly afterwards she married 
Marcian, with whom she continued to reign in 
common till her death in 458. Pulcheria was 
a woman of ability, and was celebrated for her 
piety and her public and private virtues. 
[THeoposius IL; Vatentinranvs III.) 

Pulchrum Promontorium (KaAdy *Akpw- 
Thptov), a promontory on the N. coast of the 
Carthaginian territory in N. Africa, where the 
elder Scipio Africanus landed; probably 
identical with the ApoLLInis PROMONTORIUM. 

Pullus, L, Junius, consul B.c. 249, in the 
first Punic war. His fleet was destroyed by a 
storm off Camarina, on account, it was said, of 
his neglecting the auspices. In despair he put 
an ae to his own life. (Pol. i. 53; Cic. N.D. 
ii. 8. 

Pupiénus Maximus, M. Clodius, was elected 
emperor with Balbinus, in A.D. 238, when the 
senate received intelligence of the death of the 
two Gordians in Africa; but the new emperors 
were slain by the soldiers at Rome in the same 
year. [Barsrnvs.] 

Pipius, a Roman dramatist of the Augustan 
age, of small merit, whose tragedies are noticed 
as drawing tears from the less critical part of | 


the audience (‘lacrimosa poémata,’ Hor, Hp. i. | 
1, 67; Acro, ad loc.), 
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Pura (Movpa: prob. Bunpur), the capital of 
Gedrosia, in the interior of the country, on the 
borders of Carmania. [GrpRosIa.] 


Purpurariae Insiilae (prob. the Madeira | 


group), a group of islands in the Atlantic Ocean, 
off the NW. coast of Africa, which are supposed 
to have derived their name from the purple 
muscles which abound on the opposite coast of 
Africa (Gaetulia). (Plin. vi. 203.) 

Purpuréo, L. Furius, praetor B.c. 200, ob- 
tained Cisalpine Gaul as his province, and 
gained a brilliant victory over the Gauls who 
had laid siege to Cremona. He was consul 
196, when he defeated the Boii. (Liv. xxxi. 
47-49, xxxviii. 44, xxxix. 54.) 

Putédlanum, a country-house of Cicero near 
Puteoli, where he wrote his Quaestiones Aca- 
demicae, and where the emperor Hadrian was 
buried (Cic. ad Att. xiv. 7; Vit. Hadr. 25). 

Putéolanus Sinus (Bay of Naples), a bay of 
the sea on the coast of Campania between the 
promontory Misenum and the promontory of 
Minerva, which was originally called Cuma- 
nus, but Puteolanus from the town Puteoli. 
The NW. corner of it was separated by a dike 
eight stadia in length from the rest of the bay, 
thus forming the Lucrinus Lacus. - 

Putédli (Puteolinus: Pozzuolz), originally 
named Dicaearchia (Aucaapxia, Aicaapxeta : 
Atrasapxeds, Aucaapxeltns, -xlrns), a cele- 
brated seaport town of Campania, situated on 
a promontory on the E. side of the Puteolanus 
Sinus, and a little to the E. of Cumae, was 
founded by the Greeks of Cumae, B.c. 521, 
under the name of Dicaearchia (Strab. p. 245 ; 
Steph. Byz. s.v.; cf. Diod. iv. 22, v. 18). In 
the second Punic war it was fortified by the 
Romans, who changed its name into that of 
Puteoli, either from its numerous wells or from 
the stench arising from the mineral springs in 
its neighbourhood (Varro, L.L.v. 25 ; Strab. l.c.). 
The town was indebted for its importance to its 
excellent harbour, which was protected by an 
extensive mole formed from the celebrated 
reddish earth of the neighbouring hills. This 


earth, called Pozzolana, when mixed with lime, — 


forms an excellent cement, which in course of 
time becomes as hard in water as stone. The 
mole was built on arches like a bridge, and 
seventeen of the piers are still visible projecting 
above the water. To this mole Caligula 
attached a floating bridge, which extended as 
far as Baiae, a distance of two miles. (Suet. 
Cal, xix. 82; Dio Cass. lix. 17.) Puteoli was 
the chief emporium for the commerce with 
Alexandria end with the greater part of Spain 
(Liv. xxvi. 17, xxx. 22; Strab. p. 793; Suet. 
Aug. 98). The town was colonised by the 
Romans in B.c. 194 (Liv. xxxiv. 45; Plin. iii. 
61), and also anew by Augustus, Nero, and Ves- 
pasian. It was destroyed by Alaric in A.D. 410, 
by Genseric in 455, and also by Totila in 545, 
but was on each occasion speedily rebuilt. 
There are still many ruins of the ancient town 
at the modern Pozzuoli. Of these the most 
important are the remains of the temple of 
Serapis, of the amphitheatre, and of the mole 
already described. 

Pydna (Mvdva: Mvdvaios: Kitron), a town of 


Macedonia in the district Pieria, was situated — 


at a small distance W. of the Thermaic gulf, on 
which it had a harbour. It was originally a 
Greek colony, but it was subdued by the Mace- 
donian kings, from whom, however, it frequently 
revolted. (Thuc. i. 61, 187; Strab. p. 330, 20, 
22.) Towards the end of the Peloponnesian 
war it was taken after a long siege by Arche- 


, 
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laus, and its inhabitants removed twenty stadia 
inland; but at a later period we still find the 
town situated on the coast (Diod. xiii. 49). It 
again revolted from the Macedonians, and was 
subdued by Philip, who enlarged and fortified 
the place. It was here that Olympias sustained 
a long siege against Cassander, B.c. 317-816. 
(Polyaen. iv. 11,3.) Itis memorable on account 
of the victory gained under its walls by Aemilius 
Paulus over Perseus, the last king of Macedonia, 
168 (Liv. xliy. 32-46). Under the Romans it 
was also called Citrum (Strab. J. c.). 

Pygéla or Phygéla (lvyeAa, Sdyeda), a 
small town of Ionia, on the coast of Lydia, with 
a temple of Artemis Munychia. Tradition 
ascribed its foundation to Agamemnon. (Xen. 
Heil. i. 2,2; Strab. p. 639.) 

Pygmaei (Iuypato, i.e. men of the height of 
@ Tuyen, i.e. 135 inches), a fabulous people, 
first mentioned by Homer (Zl. iii. 5) as dwell- 
ing on the shores of Ocean, and attacked by 
cranes in spring time. The fable is repeated 
by numerous writers, in various forms, especi- 
ally as to the locality, some placing them in 
Aethiopia, others in India, and others in the 
extreme N. of the earth. The story is referred 
ta by Ovid and Juvenal, and forms the subject 
ot several works of art. (Arist. H. A. viii. 12; 
Juy. xiii. 167; Plin. v. 109, vi. 188; Ov. Fast. 
vi. 176, Met. vi. 90.) It is possible that the 
stories may have arisen from vague accounts of 
the dwarfish races in the interior of Africa, 
such as those which have been met with by 
recent explorers between the Congo and the 
Upper Nile. 

Pygmalion (Muvyyadlwy). 1. King of Cyprus 
and father of Metharme. He is said to have 
fallen in love with the ivory image of a maiden 
which he himself had made, and therefore to 
have prayed to Aphrodite to breathe life into 
it. When the request was granted, Pygmalion 
married the maiden, and became by her the 
father of Paphus (Ov. Met. x. 248).—2. Son of 
Belus and brother of Dido, who murdered 
Sichaeus, Dido’s husband. 
Dio. 

Pylades (MvAddys). 1. SonofStrophius and 
Anaxibia, a sister of Agamemnon. His father 
was king of Phocis, and after the death of 
Agamemnon, Orestes was secretly carried to his 
father’s court. Here Pylades ccntracted that 
friendship with Orestes, which became prover- 
bial. He assisted Orestes in murdering his 
mother, Clytaemnestra, and also accompanied 
him to the Tauric Chersonesus; and he eventu- 
ally married his sister, Electra, by whom he 
became the father of Hellanicus, Medon, and 
Strophius. For details see Orzstrs.—2. A 
pantomime dancer in the reign of Augustus, 
spoken of under BATHYLLUS. 

Pylae (MvAa, Gates), a general name for any 
narrow pass, ‘such as THrrMopyLar, Pylae 
Albaniae, Caspiae, &c. (See the specific names.) 

Pylaeménes (MvAamévys), appears to have 
been in early times the name of many princes 
of Paphlagonia, so as to have become a kind of 
hereditary appellation (ZJ. ii. 851, v. 576, xili. 
643; of. Liv. i. 1). 
~ Pylas. [Pyzos.] 

Pyléné (Mvajyn), an ancient town of Aetolia 
on the S. slope of Mount Aracynthus, on whose 
site Proschium was subsequently built. 

' Pylos (IIvAos), the name of three towns on 
the W. coast of Peloponnesus. 1, A town in 
the SW. of Messenia, about sixty-three miles 
from Sparta, situated on the promontory of 
Coryphasium forming the northern horn of the 
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bay of Navarino, of which the southern horn 
is occupied by the town called Navarino in the 
middle ages (the name is supposed to be 
derived from the Avars), but now more usually 
Neocastro. The spurs of Mount Aegaleos 
stretch nearly down to the N. shores of the bay, 
which forms the largest and safest harbour in 
all Greece. It was fronted and protected by 
the small island of Sphacteria (Sphagia), which 
stretched along the coast about 12 mile, 
leaving only two narrow entrances at each end. 
In the second Messenian war the inhabitants of 
Pylos offered a long and brave resistance to 
the Spartans; but after the capture of Ira, they 
migrated to Cyllene, and thence with the other 
Messenians to Sicily. (Paus. iv. 8, 1, iv. 28, 1.) 
The old town of Pylos, of which the ruins are 
now known as Old Pylos or Old Navyarino, is, 


Map of the Bay of Pylos. 
A, Sphacteria (Sphagia); B, Pylos on the promontory 
Coryphasium (Old Navarino); C, the modern Navarino; 
DD, Bay of Pylos (Bay of Navarino). 


almost certainly, the place which was tradi- 
tionally founded by Neleus, and the Pylos of 
Homer (Zl. xi. 681, Od. iii. 4; Paus. iv. 86; 
cf. Pind. Pyth. vi. 85). In Homer TvAos also 
expresses the territory of Nestor generally (JU. 
xi. 711, 715). The arguments of Strabo (p. 837) 
in favour of the Triphylian Elis have not much 
weight. The peninsula of Coryphasium, where 
stand the ruins of the old town and fortress 
(some of the walls being of polygonal masonry), 
is precipitous on the K. and NW. side or to- 
wards the lagoon, but on most of the W. 
side or towards the open sea it slopes gradu- 
ally, particularly on the SW., where Demo- 
sthenes succeeded in preventing the landing of 
Brasidas and the Lacedaemonians. The pro- 
montory is higher at the northern end. Below 
the ruined fortress at the northern end thereisa 
fine cavern, called Voidhé-Kilid (Bot86-1Ko.Ard), 
“the ox’s belly,’ which gives name to the small 
circular port immediately below it, which has 
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been already spoken of. This cavern is sixty 
feet long, forty wide, and forty high, having a roof 
like a Gothic arch. The entrance is triangular, 
thirty feet long and twelve high; at the top of 
the cavern there is an opening in the surface 
of the hill above. This, according to the Pelo- 
ponnesian tradition, was the cave into which the 
infant Hermes drove the cattle which he had 
stolenfrom Apollo [see p. 405, a]. Ibis mentioned 
in the Homeric hymn to Hermes as situated 
upon the sea-side (v.341); but in Ant. Lib. 28, it 
is expressly said to have been at Coryphasium. 
In Ovid (Met. ii. 684) Mercury is represented as 
beholding from Mount Cyllene the unguarded 
cattle proceeding into the fields of Pylos. 
—The bay of Voidhé-Kilid is separated by a 
low semicircular ridge of sand from the large 
shallow lagoon of Osmyn-Aga. As neither 
Thucydides nor Pausanias says a word about 
this lagoon, which now forms so striking a 
feature, we may conclude that it is of recent 
formation. The peninsula must, in that case 
have been surrounded with a sandy plain, as 
Pausanias describes it; and accordingly, if we 
suppose this to have been the site of the 
Homeric Pylos, the epithet 7ua0ders, which the 
poet gives to it, would be perfectly applicable. 
As regards the bay occupied and blockaded 
by the Athenians in the famous incident of the 
Peloponnesian war (Thue. iy. 8-18, 29-40), it 
seems clear that Arnold and others were mis- 
taken in supposing that it was the lagoon of 
Osmyn-Aga, originally (as they thought) open 
to the sea at each end of Coryphasium. The 
objections to this theory are : (1) that we should 
then have three neighbouring islands instead of 
only two (Prote and Sphacteria) as Thucydides 
describes ; (2) that on the promontory, which 
by Arnold’s theory becomes Sphacteria, there 
are ruins of buildings older than the date of the 
war, and Thucydides describes the island as 
never having been inhabited; (3) the name 
Sphagia probably preserves the old name. 
There is in truth no difficulty in supposing the 
entrances to the Bay of Navarino to have 
widened in the course of 2000 years, and as 
regards the expression ov cpixpds, applied to 
the harbour, it is not inconsistent with the 
great size of Navarino. Thucydides would 
have spoken thus of the largest harbour in 
Greece. When Epaminondas restored the 
Messenians to their country, they again occu- 
pied Pylos (Pol. xviii. 25; Liv. xxvii. 30; Paus. 
l. c.).—2. In Elis, at the foot of Mount Scollis, and 
about seventy or eighty stadia from the city of 
Elis on the road to Olympia, near the confluence 
of the Ladon and the Peneus. Itis said to have 
been founded by Pylon or Pylas of Megara, to 
have been destroyed by Heracles, and to have 
been afterwards rebuilt by the Eleans. (Paus. 
iv. 36,1, vi. 22, 5; Plin. iv. 15.)—8. In Triphylia, 
about thirty stadia from the coast, on the river 
Mamaus, W. of the mountain Minthe, and N. 
of Lepreum (Strab. p. 844). ie 
Pyramia (7d Mvpduia), a town of Argolis, in 
the district Thyreatis, where Danaus is said to 


have landed. 
Pyramon. [Cyciopzs.] 
Pyramus. [Turse] 


Pyramus (Ivpauos: Jihan), one of the 
largest rivers of Asia Minor, rises in the Anti- 
Taurus range, near Arabissus in Cataonia (the 
SE. part of Cappadocia), and, after running SE. 
first underground and then as a navigable 
river, breaks through the Taurus chain by a 
deep and narrow ravine, and then flows SW. 
through Cilicia, in a deep and rapid stream, 
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about one stadium (606 feet) in width, and falls _ 


‘into the sea near Mallus (Strab. pp. 53, 586). — 


Its ancient name is said to have been Leuco- | 
syrus, from the Levcosyri, who dwelt on its — 
banks. 

Pyrasus (Ilvpacos), a town of Phthiotis in 
Thessaly, situated in fertile corn land, whence, 
probably, its name and also the worship of 
Demeter in that district (Il. ii. 495, Strab. p. 
435). It had been destroyed before Strabo’s 
time, and its place was taken by the town 
Demetrium in the neighbourhood (Livy. xxyiii. 6). 

Pyréné or Pyrénaei Montes (Mupnyn, ra 
Tlupnvaia dpn: Pyrenees), arange of mountains 
extending from the Atlantic to the Mediterra- 
nean, and forming the boundary between Gaul 
and Spain. The length of these mountains is 
about 270 miles ina straight line; their breadth 
varies from about forty miles to twenty; their 
greatest height is between 11,000 and 12,000 
feet. The Romans first became acquainted 
with these mountains by their campaigns 
against the Carthaginians in Spain in the 
second Punic war. Their name, however, had 
travelled eastward at a much earlier period, 
since Herodotus (ii. 83) speaks of a city Pyrene 
belonging to the Celts, near which the Ister 
rises. The ancient writers usually derived the 
name from rip, ‘fire,’ and then, according to a 
common practice, invented a story to explain 
the false etymology, relating that a great fire 
once raged upon the mountains. (Strab. p. 
147; Diod. vy. 25; Sen. Q. N. 1.) The name 
is probably connected with the Celtic Byrin 
or Bryn, ‘a mountain.’ ~The continuation 
of the mountains along the Mare Canta- 
bricum was called Saltus Vasconum, and still 
further W. Mons Vindius or Vinnius. The 
Romans were acquainted with only three 
passes over the Pyrenees: the one on the W. 
near Carasae (Garis) not far from the Mare 
Cantabicrum; the one in the middle leading 
from Caesaraugusta to Beneharnum (Baréges) ; 
and the one on the E., which was most fre- 
quently used, near the coast of the Mediterra- 
nean by Juncaria (Jwnquera). (Strab. p. 160; 
Liv. xxi. 23; Itin.) 

Pyrénés Promontorium, or Prom. Vénéris 
(CO. Crews), the SE. extremity of the Pyrenees 
in Spain, on the frontiers of Gaul, derived its 
second name from a temple of Venus on the 
promontory; below this wasa port called Port. 
Veneris or Pyrenaei Portus, now Vendres (Liv. 
xxxiv. 8). 

Pyrétus (Muperds: Pruth), a river of Scythia 
which falls into the Danube (Hat. iv. 48). 

Pyrgi. 1. (Mvpyor or Tvpyos: Mupyirns), 
the most southernly town of Triphylia in Elis, 
near the Messenian frontier, said to have been 
founded by the Minyae (Hat. iv. 148; Strab. p. 
348).—2, (Pyrgensis: Santa Severa), an an- 
cient town on the coast of Etruria, was used as 
the port of Caere or Agylla, and was a place of 
considerable importance as a commercial em- 
porium. It was at an early period the head- 
quarters of the Tyrrhenian pirates (Serv. ad 
Aen. x. 184). It possessed a very wealthy 
temple of lithyia, which Dionysius of Syracuse 
plundered in B.c. 384, (Strab. p. 226; Diod. xv. 
14). Pyrgi is mentioned at a later time as a 
Roman colony, but lost its importance under 
the Roman dominion (Liy. xxxvi. 3; Mart. xii. 
2). There are still remains at S. Severa of 
the ancient polygonal walls of Pyrgi. 

Pyrgotéles (MupyoréAns), one of the most 
celebrated gem-engravers of ancient Greece, 
was a contemporary of Alexander the Great, 


PYRICUS 
who placed him on a level with Apelles and 


Lysippus, by naming him asthe only artist who, 


was permitted to engrave seal-rings for the 
king (Plin. vii. 125, xxxvii. 8). 

Pyricus (lvpeicos), a» Greek painter, who 
probably lived soon after the time of Alexander 
the Great. He devoted himself entirely to the 
production of small pictures of low and mean 
subjects. ; 

Pyriphlégéthon (MvpipAcyé0wv)—that is, 
flaming with fire—the name of one of the rivers 
in the lower world. 

Pyromachus or Phyromachus (Mupduayos, 
éSupduaxos: the latter appears to be the more 
correct form: the name is so written on the 
inscription). 1, An Athenian sculptor, who 
executed the bas-reliefs on the frieze of the 
temple of Athene Polias, about B.c. 408 (C.I.A. 
i. 824). He is probably the same as the Pyro- 
machus mentioned by Pliny (xxxiy. 80), as 
author of a sculpture representing Alcibiades 
driving a chariot.—2, A sculptor of Pergamum 
(Plin. xxxiy. 84), who worked with Isigonus, 
Stratonicus and Antigonus in representing the 
battles of Attalus and Humenes against the 
Gauls. The ‘Dying Gaul’ (the so-called ‘ Dying 
Gladiator ’) of the Capitol is a copy from one of 
these groups. It is possible that the same 
sculptors may have executed the figures in the 
Gigantomachia on the great altar of Pergamum 
[see p. 864]. Itis probable that they worked 
in the reign of Humenes II. B.c. 197-159; not, 
as some have thought, under Kumenes I. 

Pyrrha (Ivppa: Tvppaios). 1, A town on the 
W. coast of the island of Lesbos, on the inner 
part of the deep bay named after it, and conse- 
quently on the narrowest part of the island 
(Thue. iii. 18; Strab. p. 617; Athen. p. 88).—2. 
A town and promontory of Phthiotis in Thes- 
saly, on the Pagasaean gulf and near the 
frontiers of Magnesia. Off this promontory 
there were two small islands, named Pyrrha 
and Deucalion. (Strab. p. 435).—38. A small 


Ionic town in Caria on the N. side-of the Sinus. 


Latmicus and fifty stadia from the mouth of 
the Maeander (Strab. p. 636). 

Pyrrhi Castra (lvppov ydpat), a fortified 
place in the N. of Laconica, where Pyrrhus 
probably encamped in his invasion of the 
country in B.c. 272 (Pol. v.19; Liv. xxxv. 27). 

Pyrrhichus ([lvpp:xos), a town of the Hleu- 
thero-lacones, inthe SW. of Laconica (Paus. ili. 
21, 7, iii. 25, 1). 

Pyrrho (Tvppwy), the founder of the Sceptical 
or Pyrrhonian school of philosophy, was a 
native of Elis in Peloponnesus. He is said to 
have been poor, and to have followed, at first, 
the profession of a painter. He is then said 
to have been attracted to philosophy by the 
books of Democritus, to have attended the 
lectures of Bryson, a disciple of Stilpon, to 
have attached himself closely to Anaxarchus, 
and with him to have joined the expedition of 
Alexander the Great. During the greater part 
of his life he lived in retirement, and en- 
deavoured to render himself independent: of 
all external circumstances. (Diog. Laért. ix. 
61-67 ; Paus. vi. 24,5; Suid.s.v.) His disciple 
Timon of Phlius extolled with admiration his 
divine repose of soul (&rapatia), and his indiffer- 
ence to pleasure or pain. So highly was he 
valued by his fellow-citizens that they made 
him their high priest, and erected a monument 
to him after his death. The Athenians con- 
ferred upon him the rights of citizenship—He 
asserted that certain knowledge on any subject 
was unattainable; that we must not say ‘This 
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is so,’ but, ‘This seems so’; and that hence 
the only wisdom is a suspension of judgment 
(€moxy or akaradnwia). This is the virtue which 
the philosopher will strive after, and the result 
will be the happiness of tranquillity—Pyrrho 
wrote no works, except a poem addressed to 
Alexander, which was rewarded by the latter 
in a royal manner. His philosophical system 
was first reduced to writing by his disciple 
Timon. The so-called Ten Tropes (Sé«a tpd7o1) 
of Pyrrho, which professed to show that every- 
thing is relative and nothing positive, should 
be ascribed to AENESIDEMUS. He reached the 
age of ninety years, but we have no mention 
of the year either of his birth cr of his death. 
Pyrrhus (Ivppos). 1. Mythological. [Nro- 
PTOLEMUS.|—2, I., king of Epirus, son of 
Aeacides and Phthia, was born B.c. 818. His 
ancestors claimed descent from Pyrrhus the 
son of Achilles, who was said to have settled in 
Epirus after the Trojan war, and to have 
become the founder of the race of Molossian 
kings. (Plut. Pyrrh. 1.) On the deposition 
of his father by the Epirots [AnacipEs], 
Pyrrhus, who was then a child of only two 
years old, was saved from destruction by the 
faithful adherents of the king, who carried 
him to Glaucias, the king of the Taulantians, 
an Illyrian people. Glaucias took the child 
under his care, and brought him up with his 
own children. (Just. xvii. 3.) He not only 
refused to surrender Pyrrhus to Cassander, 
but about ten years afterwards he marched 
into Epirus at the head of an army, and placed 
Pyrrhus on the throne, leaving him, however, 
under the care of guardians, as he was then 
only twelve years of age. In the course of 
four or five years, however, Cassander, who had 
regained his supremacy in Greece, prevailed 
upon the Epirots to expel their young king. 
Pyrrhus, who was still only seventeen years of 
age, joined Demetrius, who had married his 
sister Deidamia, accompanied him to Asia, and 
was present at the battle of Ipsus, 301, in 
which he gained great renown for his valour. 
(Plut. Pyrrh. 4.) Antigonus fell in the battle, 
and Demetrius became a fugitive; but Pyrrhus 
did not desert his brother-in-law in his mis- 
fortunes, and shortly afterwards went for him 
as a hostage into Egypt. Here he was fortu- 
nate enough to win the favour of Berenice, the 
wife of Ptolemy, and received in marriage 
Antigone, her daughter by her first husband. 
Ptolemy, who wished him to counteract the 
power of Demetrius Poliorcetes, now supplied 
him with a fleet and forces, with which he 
returned to Epirus. Neoptolemus, who had 
reigned from the time that Pyrrhus had been 
driven from the kingdom, agreed to share the 
sovereignty with Pyrrhus. But such an ar- 
rangement could not last long, and Pyrrhus 
anticipated his own destruction by putting his 
rival to death. This appears to have happened 
in 295, in which year Pyrrhus is said to have 
begun to reign. He was now twenty-three 
years old, and he soon became one of the most 
popular princes of his time. His daring cour- 
age made him a favourite with his troops, and 
his affability and generosity secured the love of 
his people. He seems at an early age to have 
taken Alexander as his model, and to have been 
fired with the ambition of imitating his ex- 
ploits and treading in his footsteps. His eyes 
were first directed to the conquest of Mace- 
donia. By assisting Alexander, the son of 
Cassander, against his brother, Antipater, he 
obtained possession of the whole of the Mace- 
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donian dominions on the western ‘side of 
Greece. But the Macedonian throne itself fell 
into the hands of Demetrius, greatly to the 
disappointment of Pyrrhus. The two former 
friends now became the most deadly enemies, 
and open war broke out between them in 291. 
After the war had been carried on with great 
vigour and various vicissitudes for four years, 
Pyrrhus joined the coalition formed in 287 by 
Seleucus, Ptolemy, and Lysimachus against 
Demetrius. Lysimachus and Pyrrhus invaded 
Macedonia; Demetrius was deserted by his 
troops, and obliged to fly in disguise, and the 
kingdom was divided between Lysimachus and 
Pyrrhus. (Plut. Pyrrh. 7-10; Demetr. 41.) 
But the latter did not long retain his portion ; 
the Macedonians preferred the rule of their old 
general Lysimachus, and Pyrrhus was ac- 
cordingly driven out of the country after a 
reign of seven months (286). For the next 
few years Pyrrhus reigned quietly in Epirus 
without embarking in any new enterprise. But 
a life of inactivity was imsupportable to him; 
and accordingly he readily accepted the inyita- 
tion of the Tarentines to assist them in their 
war against the Romans. He crossed over to 
Italy early in 280, in the thirty-eighth year of 
his age. He took with him 20,000 foot, 3000 
horse, 2000 archers, 500 slingers, and 20 ele- 
phants, having previously sent Milo, one of his 
generals, with a detachment of 8000 men. As 
soon as he arrived at Tarentum, he began to 
make vigorous preparations for carrying on the 
war, and as the giddy and licentious inhabi- 
tants of Tarentum complained of the severity 
of his discipline, he forthwith treated them as 
their master rather than as their ally, shut up 
the theatre and ail other public places, and 
compelled their young men to serve in his 
ranks. In the first campaign (280) the Roman 
consul, M. Valerius Laevinus, was defeated by 
Pyrrhus near Heraclea, on the bank of the 
river Siris. The battle was long and bravely 
contested, and it was not till Pyrrhus brought 
forward his elephants, which bore down every- 
thing before them, that the Romans took to 
flight. The loss of Pyrrhus, though inferior to 
that of the Romans, was still very consider- 
able. A large proportion of his officers and 
best troops had fallen; and he said, as he 
viewed the field of battle, ‘ Another such vic- 
tory, and I must return to Epirus alone.’ (Plut. 
Pyrrh, 21; Pol. xviii. 11; Flor. i. 18; Dionys. 
xviii. 1.) He therefore availed himself of his 
success to send his minister Cineas to Rome 
with proposals of peace, while he himself 
marched slowly towards the city. His pro- 
posals, however, were rejected by the senate. 
He accordingly continued his march, ravaging 
the Roman territory as he went along. He 
advanced within twenty-four miles of Rome; 
but as he found it impossible to compel the 
Romans to accept the peace, and two armies 
had gathered near Rome, while the forces of 
Laevinus still menaced his rear, he retraced his 
steps, and withdrew into winter-quarters to 
Tarentum, As soon as the armies were quar- 
tered for the winter, the Romans sent an 
embassy to Pyrrhus, to endeavour to obtain the 
ransom of the Roman prisoners. The ambas- 
sadors were received by Pyrrhus in the most 
distinguished manner, and his interviews with 
C. Fabricius, who was at the head of the em- 
bassy, form one of the most celebrated stories 
in Roman history. [F'prictus.] Inthe second 
campaign (279) Pyrrhus gained another victory 
near Asculum oyer the Romans, who were 
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commanded by the consuls P. Decius Mus and 
P. Sulpicius Saverrio. The battle, however, 
was followed by no decisive results, and the 
brunt of it had again fallen, as in the previous 
year, almost exclusively on the Greek troops of 
the king. He was therefore unwilling to 
hazard his surviving Greeks by another cam- 
paign with the Romans, and accordingly he 


lent a ready ear to the invitations of the ~ 


Greeks in Sicily, who begged him to come to 
their assistance against the Carthaginians. The 
Romans were likewise anxious to get rid of so 
formidable an opponent, that they might com- 
plete the subjugation of southern Italy without 
further interruption. When both parties had 
the same wishes, it was not difficult to find a 
fair pretext for bringing the war to a conclusion, 
This was afforded at the beginning of the fol- 
lowing year (278), by one of the servants of 
Pyrrhus deserting to the Romans and proposing 
to the consuls to poison his master. The con- 
suls Fabricius and Aemilius sent back the 
deserter to the king, stating that they abhorred 
avictory gained by treason. Thereupon Pyrrhus, 
to show his gratitude, sent Cineas to Rome 
with all the Roman prisoners without ransom 
and without conditions; and the Romans 
granted him a truce, though not a formal peace, 
as he had not consented to evacuate Italy. 
Pyrrhus now crossed over into Sicily, where 
he remained upwards of two years, from the 
middle of 478 nearly to the end of 476. At first 
he met with brilliant success, defeated the 
Carthaginians and took Hryx; but having failed 
in an atternpt upon Lilybaeum, he lost his 
popularity with the Greeks, who began to form 
cabals and plots against him. This led to 
retaliation on the part of Pyrrhus, and to acts 
which were deemed arbitrary and tyrannical by 
the Greeks. His position in Sicily at length 
became so uncomfortable and dangerous that 
he soon desired to abandon the island. Ac- 
cordingly, when his Italian allies again begged 
him to come to their assistance, he gladly com- 
plied with their request. Pyrrhus returned to 
Italy, where his troops had continued to hold 
Tarentum, in the autumn of 276. (Plut. Pyrrh. 
22-26 ; Dionys. xix. 6-9; Just. xxiii. 3.) In the 
following year (275) the war was. brought to a 
close. Pyrrhus was defeated with great loss 
near Beneventum by the Roman consul Curius 
Dentatus, and was obliged to leave Italy. He 
brought back with him to Epirus only 8000 foot 
and 500 horse, and had not money to maintain 
even these without undertaking new wars. 
Accordingly, in 273, he invaded Macedonia, of 
which Antigonus Gonatas, the son of Demetrius, 
was then king. His only object at first seems 
to have been plunder, but his success far 
exceeded his expectations. Antigonus was de- 
serted by his own troops, and Pyrrhus thus 
became king of Macedonia a second time. But 
scarcely had he obtained possession of the 
kingdom before his restless spirit drove him 
into new enterprises. On the invitation of 
Cleonymus he turned his arms against Sparta, 
but was repulsed in an attack upon this city. 
From Sparta he marched towards Argos in 
order to support Aristeas, one of the leading 
citizens at Argos, against his rival, Aristippus, 
whose cause was espoused by Antigonus. In 
the night-time Aristeas admitted Pyrrhus into 
the city, but the alarm having been given, the 
citadel and all the strong places were seized by 
the Argives of the opposite faction. On the 
dawn of day Pyrrhus saw that it would be 
necessary for him to retreat; and as he was 
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fighting his way out of the city, an Argive 
woman hurled down from the house-top a pon- 
derous tile, which struck Pyrrhus on the back 
of his neck. He fell from his horse stunned 


with the blow, and being recognised by some of | 


the soldiers of Antigonus, was quickly des- 
patched. His head was cutoff and carried to 
Antigonus, who turned away from the sight, 
and ordered the body to be interred with be- 
coming honours. (Paus.i.13; Plut. Pyrrh. 31; 
Just. xxy. 5.) Pyrrhus perished in 272, in the 
forty-sixth year of his age, and in the twenty- 


third of his reign.—He was the greatest warrior | 


and one of the best princes of his time. With 
his daring courage, his military skill, and his 
kingly bearing, he might have become the most 
powerful monarch of his day, if he had steadily 
pursued the immediate object before him. But 
he never rested satisfied with any acquisition, 
and was ever grasping at some fresh object: 
hence Antigonus compared him to a gambler 
who made many good throws with the dice but 
was unable to make the proper use of the game. 
Pyrrhus was regarded in subsequent times as 
one of the greatest generals that had ever lived. 
Hannibal said that of all generals Pyrrhus was 
the first, Scipio the second, and himself the 
third; or, according to another version of the 
story, Alexander was the first, Pyrrhus the 
second, and himself the third (Plut. Pyrrh. 8, 
Flam. 21)—Pyrrhus wrote a work on the art 
of war, which was read in the time of Cicero 
(Cic. ad Fam. ix. 25); and his commentaries 
are quoted both by Dionysius and Plutarch. 
Pyrrhus married four wives: (1) Antigone, 
the daughter of Berenice; (2) a daughter of 
Audoleon, king of the Paconians; (3) Bircenna, 
a daughter of Bardylis, king of the Illyrians; 
(4) Lanassa, a daughter of Agathocles of Syra- 
cuse. His children were: (1) Ptolemy, born 
295, killed in battle, 272; (2) Alexander, who 
succeeded his father as king of Epirus; (8) 
Helenus; (4) Nereis, who married Gelo of 
Syracuse; (5) Olympias, who married her own 
brother, Alexander; (6) Deidamia or Laodamia. 


—3. II., king of Epirus, son of Alexander Il. 


and Olympias, and grandson of Pyrrhus I., was 
a child at the time of his father’s death (be- 
tween 262 and 258). During his minority the 
kirgdom was governed by his mother, Olympias. 
According to one account, Olympias survived 
Pyrrhus, who died soon after he had grown up 
to manhood; according to another account, 
Olympias had poisoned a maiden to whom 
Pyrrhus was attached, and was poisoned by him 
in revenge. (Just. xxviii. 3; Athen. p. 589.) 
Pythagoras (Mv@aydpas). 1. A celebrated 
Greek philosopher, was a native of Samos (Hdt. 
iv. 95), and the son of Mnesarchus, who was 
a merchant, or, according to other accounts, an 
engraver. The date of his birth is uncertain, 
but all authorities agree that he lived in the 
times of Polycrates and Tarquinius Superbus 
(Bc. 540-510). He studied in his own country 
under Creophilus, Pherecydes of Syros, and 
others, and is said to have visited Egypt and 
many countries of the Hast for the purpose of 
acquiring knowledge. It is therefore quite 
permissible to accept the dates commonly 
given; about 580 for his birth; about 540 for 
his coming to Italy, and about 500 for his death. 
(Diog. Laért. viii. 2; Porphyr. Vit. Pyth. 11; 
lambl. Vit. Pyth. 14.) It is probable that 
many of his travels (in which he is even said 
to have visited the Indians in’ one direction 
and the Druids of Gaul in another) are fic- 


| prohibition, 


titious ; but there is little doubt that he did visit _ 
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Egypt, and it is by no means improbable that 
he travelled to Babylon. The biographies of 
Pythagoras are late and fond of dealing with 
the marvellous. It is impossible to accept 
with absolute confidence anything but the 
statements contained in the fragments of 
Philolaus, or in the writings of Aristotle and 
Theophrastus, ot in citations directly from them. 
To these may be added as haying authority 
the mention of him in Herodotus, and scanty 
notices in fragments of Xenophanes, Heraclitus 
and Plato. No certainty can be arrived at as 
to the length of time spent by Pythagoras in 
Egypt or the Hast, or as to his residence and 
efforts in Samos or other Grecian cities, 
before he settled at Crotona in Italy. He 
probably removed to Crotona because he found 
it impossible to realise his schemes in his 
native country while under the tyranny of 
Polyerates. The reason why he selected Cro- 
tona as the sphere of his operations it is 
impossible to ascertain; but soon after his 
arrival in that city he attained extensive in- 
fluence, and gained over great numbers to 
enter into his views. His adherents were 
chiefly of the noble and wealthy classes. Three 
hundred of these were formed into a select 
brotherhood or club, bound by a sort of vow to 
Pythagoras and each other, for the purpose of 
cultivating the religious and ascetic observ- 
ances of their master, and of studying his 
religious and philosophical theories. HEvery- 
thing that was done and taught among the 
members was kept a profound secret from all 
without its pale. It was an old Pythagorean 
maxim, that everything was not to be told 
to everybody. There were also gradations 
among the members themselves, rising from 
the ’Akovoparixo) (Listeners), who were in the 
class of the ‘ exoterics,’ to the esoteric class of 
Madynuarixol or Students, and Philosophers. 
In the admission of candidates Pythagoras ig 
said to have placed great reliance on his 
physiognomical discernment. If admitted, they 


.had to pass through a period of probation 


lasting from two to five years, in which their 
powers of maintaining silence were especially 
tested, as well as their general temper, dispo- 
sition, and mental capacity. As regards the 
nature of the esoteric instruction to which 
only the most approved members of the fra- 
ternity were admitted, some have supposed 
that it had reference to the political views of 
Pythagoras. Others haye maintained, with 
greater probablity, that it related mainly to the 
orgies, or secret religious doctrines and usages, 
which undoubtedly formed a prominent feature 
in the Pythagorean system (Hdt. ii. 83), and 
were peculiarly connected with the worship of 
Apollo. Some of his disciples at Crotona are 
said to have identified Pythagoras himself 
with the Hyperborean Apollo. There were some 
outward peculiarities of an ascetic kind in the 
mode of life to which the members of the 
brotherhood were subjected. Some represent 
him as forbidding all animal food; but all the 
members cannot have been subjected to thig 
since the athletic Milo, for in- 
stance, could not possibly have dispensed with 
animal food. According to some ancient autho- 


| yities, Pythagoras allowed the use of all kinds of 
|animal food except the flesh of oxen used for 


ploughing, andrams. There is a similar discre- 


' pancy as to the prohibition of beans [see below]. 


But temperance of all kinds seems to have been 
strictly enjoined. Itis also stated that they had 
common meals, resembling the Spartan sys- 
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sitia, at which they met in companies of ten. 


Considerable importance seems to have been, 


attached to music and gymnastics in the daily 
exercises of the disciples. Their whole disci- 
pline is represented as tending to produce-a 
lofty serenity and self-possession, regarding 
which various anecdotes were current in anti- 
quity. The purity of life which was required 
in the initiated is called by Plato Mv@arydpeios 
tpdmos Biov (Rep. x. p. 600), Among the 
best ascertained features of the brotherhood 
are the devoted attachment of the members 
to each other, and their sovereign contempt 
for those who did not belong to their ranks. 
It appears that they had some secret con- 
ventional symbols by which members of the 
fraternity could recognise each other, even 
if they had never met before. Clubs similar to 
that at Crotona were established at Sybaris, 
Metapontum, Tarentum, and other cities of 
Magna Graecia.—The institutions of Pythago- 
ras were certainly not intended to withdraw 
those who adopted them from active exertion 
that they might devote themselves exclusively 
to religious and philosophical contemplations. 
He rather aimed at the production of a calm 
bearing and elevated tone of character, through 
which those trained in the discipline of the 
Pythagorean life should exhibit in their per- 
sonal and social capacities a reflection of the 
order and harmony of the universe. Whether 
he had any distinct political designs in the 
foundation of his brotherhood is doubtful; but 
it was perfectly natural, even without any 
express design on his part, that a club such as 
the Three Hundred of Crotona should gradually 
come to mingle political with other objects, 
and by the facilities afforded by their secret 
and compact organisation should speedily gain 
extensive political influence. That this in- 
fluence should be decisively on the side of 
aristocracy or oligarchy resulted naturally both 
from the nature of the Pythagorean institutions, 
and from the rank and social position of the 
members of the brotherhood. Through them, 
of course, Pythagoras himself exercised a large 
amount of indirect influence over the affairs 
both of Crotona and of other Italian cities. 
This Pythagorean brotherhood or order re- 
resembled in many respects the one founded by 
Loyola. It is easy to understand how this 
aristocratical and exclusive club would excite 
the jealousy and hostility not only of the demo- 
cratical party in Crotona, but also of a con- 
siderable number of the oppositefaction, Their 
political activity was the cause of their down- 
fall, since the hatred which they had excited 
emboldened their enemies to use force for their 
suppression. The populace of Crotona rose 
against them; and an attack was made upon 
them while they were assembled either in the 
house of Milo or in some other place of meeting. 
The building was set on fire, and many of the 
assembled members perished ; only the younger 
and more active escaped. Similar commotions 
ensued in the other cities of Magna Graecia in 
which Pythagorean clubs had been formed. 
As an active and organised brotherhood the 
Pythagorean order was everywhere suppressed ; 
but the Pythagoreans still continued to exist as 
a sect, the members of which kept up among 
themselves their religious observances and 
scientific pursuits, while individuals, as in the 
case of Archytas, acquired now and then great 
political influence. Respecting the fate of 
Pythagoras himself, the accounts varied. Some 
say that he perished with his disciples, 
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others that he fled first to Tarentum, and 
that, being driven thence, he escaped te Meta- 
pontum, and there starved himself to death, 
His tomb was shown at Metapontum in the 
fime of Cicero. (Cic. de Fin. iv. 2, 4; Diog. 
Laért. viii. 40; Iambl. Vit. Pyth. 249; Just. 
xx. 4.)—According to some accounts Pythagoras 
married Theano, anative of Crotona, and had a 
daughter, Damo, and a son, Telauges, or, accord- 
ing to others, two daughters, Damo and Myia ; 
while other notices seem to imply that he had a 
wife and a daughter grown up when he came 
to Crotona.—When we come to inquire what 
were the philosophical or religious opinions held 
by Pythagoras himself, we are met at the out- 
set by the difficulty that even the authors from 
whom we have to draw possessed no authentic 
records bearing upon the age of Pythagoras 
himself. If Pythagoras ever wrote anything, 
his writings perished with him, or not long 
after. The probability is that he wrote nothing. 
Everything current under his name in antiquity 
was spurious. Itis all but certain that Phi- 
lolaus was the first who published the Pytha- 
gorean doctrines, at any rate in a written form 
[Puinonaus]}. Still there was so marked a 
peculiarity running through the Pythagorean 
philosophy, that there can be little question as to 
the germs of the system at any rate having been 
derived from Pythagoras himself. Pythagoras 
resembled the philosophers of the Ionic school, 
who undertook to solve by means of a single 
primordial principle the vague problem of the 
origin and’ constitution of the universe as a 
whole. His predilection for mathematical 
studies led him to trace the origin of all things 
to nwmber, his theory being suggested, or at all 
events confirmed, by the observation of various 
numerical relations, or analogies to them, in 
the phenomena of the universe. According to 
Philolaus, who may here be representing the 
actual opinions of Pythagoras, ‘Number is 
that which brings what is obscure within the 
range of our knowledge, rules all true order of 
the universe, and allows of no error.’ Further 
it was held by later Pythagoreans, if not by 
their founder, that since uneven numbers set a 
limit to the division by two, while even do not, 
the uneven are limiters or definers (mepaivoyres) 5 
the even arenot. The limiter, which imposes a 
form, is held to be more perfect than that whichis 
unlimited, and so without definite form, though 
capable of having form imposed upon it: hence 
uneven numbers were regarded as lucky, and 
what seems in part an arbitrary list of ten oppo- 
sites was drawn up: limited and unlimited ; odd 
and even; one and many; right and left; rest 
and motion; masculine and feminine; light 
and darkness; good and eyil; straight and 
crooked; square and oblong. These antithe- 
tical principles were the elements (c7o:xeta) 
of the universe (Arist. Met. A. 5, Hth. Nic. i. 
4, ii. 5), wherein these opposites were brought 
together by harmony.—Musical principles like- 
wise played almost as important a part in the 
Pythagorean system as mathematical or nu- 
merical ideas. The story, indeed, that Pytha- 
goras discovered the arithmetical relations of 
the musical scale by observing accidentally the 
various sounds produced by hammers of dif- 
ferent weights striking the same anvil (Diog. 
Laért. viii. 12) might have been discovered to 
be false if the experiment had been verified. 
But there is no need to doubt his researches 
into the musical scale. We find running through 
the entire system the idea that order, or har- 
mony of relation, is the regulating principle of 
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the whole universe. The intervals between the 
heavenly bodies were supposed to be determined 
according to the laws and relations of musical 
harmony. Hence arose the celebrated doctrine 
of the harmony of the spheres: for the heavenly 
bodies in their motion could not but occasion a 
certain sound or note, depending on their dis- 
tances and velocities; and as these were deter- 
mined by the laws of harmonical intervals, the 
notes altogether formed a regular musical scale 
or harmony. This harmony, however, we do 
not hear, either because we have been accus- 
tomed to it from the first, and have never had 
an opportunity of contrasting it with stillness, 
or because the sound is so powerful as to exceed 
our capacities for hearing.—The ethics of the 
Pythagoreans consisted more in ascetic practice 
and maxims for the restraint of the passions, 
especially of anger, and the cultivation of the 
power of endurance, than in scientific theory. 
‘What of the latter they had was, as might be 
expected, intimately connected with their num- 
ber theory. Happiness consisted in the science 
of the perfection of the virtues of the soul, or in 
the perfect science of numbers. Likeness to 
the Deity was to be the object of all our en- 
deayours, man becoming better as he approaches 
the gods, who are the guardians and guides of 
men, Great importance was attached to the 
influence of music in controlling the force of 
the passions. Self-examination was strongly 
insisted on. A great feature of the religious 
doctrines of Pythagoras was the metempsycho- 
sis, or transmigration of souls from one man, at 
his death, into another mah, and into animals, 
and from animals tomen. This doctrine Pytha- 
goras adopted from the Orphic mysteries, which 
again were in all probability more or less 
derived from Egypt. The transmigration of 
souls was viewed apparently in the light of a 
process of purification. Souls under the do- 
minion of sensuality either passed into the 
bodies of animals, or, if incurable, were thrust 
down into Tartarus, to meet with expiation or 
condign punishment. The pure were exalted to 
higher modes of life, and at last attained to in- 
corporeal existence. Connected with this doc- 
trine is the story told by Xenophanes, that 
Pythagoras interceded for a dog which was 
being beaten, because, as he said, he recognised 
in its cries the voice of a departed friend 
(Xenoph. #7. 7); and again, that Pythagoras 
claimed to have been Euphorbus, a hero of the 
Trojan war, whose soul had passed into his body. 
(Porph. Vit. Pyth. 26; Diog. Laért. viii. 5 ; Hor. 
Od. i. 28, 10; cf. Paus. ii.17, 3.) Ennius is 
said to have followed the same doctrine, and to 
have believed that the soul of Homer had 
passed to him through various bodies, among 
them that of a peacock, which Persius therefore 
calls ‘pavo Pythagoreus’ (vi. 10). The idea 
that Pythagoras believed the soul of one of his 
family to have passed into a bean (Hor. Sat. ii. 
6, 63) is a mere travesty of hisdoctrine, founded 
upon a tradition that Pythagoras forbade his 
disciples to eat beans (Cic. de Div. 1. 30,62; 
Lucian, Oneir. 4): and this tradition, moreover, 
appears to be false (Aristox. ap. Gell. iv. 11).— 
As regards the fruits of this system of training 
or belief, it is worthy of remark, that wherever 
we have notices of distinguished Pythagoreans, 
we usually hear of them as men of great upright- 
ness, conscientiousness, .and self-restraint, and 
as capable of devoted and enduring friendship. 
[See AncuyTas; Damon and Purntias.|—2. Of 
Rhegium, one of the most celebrated sculptors 
of Greece, probably flourished 3B.c. 480-480, 
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His most important works appear to have been 
his statues of athletes (Paus. vi. 13, 1, vi. 18, 1). 
Pliny notices in especial a statue at Syracuse of 
aman limping (perhaps Philoctetes) with a sore 
in his foot, the anguish of which was felt by 
those wholooked at the statue (Plin. xxxiv. 59). 
Pythéas (Mvééas). 1. An Athenian orator, 
distinguished by his unceasing animosity against 
Demosthenes. He had no political principles, 
made no pretensions to honesty, and changed 
sides as often as suited his convenience or his 
interest. Of the part that he took in political 
affairs only two or three facts are recorded. 
He opposed the honours which the Athe- 
nians proposed to confer upon Alexander, but 
he afterwards espoused the interests of the 
Macedonian party. He accused Demosthenes 
of having received bribes from Harpalus. In 
the Lamian war, B.c. 322, he joined Antipater, 
and had thus the satisfaction of surviving his 
great enemy Demosthenes. He is said to have 
been the author of the well-known saying, that 
the orations of Demosthenes smelt of the lamp. 
(Ael. V.. vii. 7; Plut. Dem. 8; Vit. X. Or. 
p. 846.)—2. Of Massilia, in Gaul, a celebrated 
Greek navigator, who sailed to the western and 
northern parts of Kurope, and wrote a work 
containing the results of his discoveries. He 
was a contemporary of Aristotle, and lived in 
the middle of the fourth century B.c., for he is 
quoted by Dicaearchus, a pupil of Aristotle 
(Strab. p. 104). He appears to have undertaken 
two voyages : one in which he visited Britain and 
Thule, and of which he probably gave an ac- 
count in his work On the Ocean; and a sécond, 
undertaken after his return from his first 
voyage, in which he coasted along the whole 
of Europe from. Gadira (Cadiz) to the Tanais, 
and the description of which probably formed 
the subject of his Periplus. Pytheas made 
Thule a six days’ sail from Britain, and said 
that the day and the night were each six 
months long in Thule (Strab. p. 63; Plin. ii. 
187). Hence some modern writers have sup- 
posed that he must have reached Iceland; 
while others have maintained that he advanced 
as far as the Shetland Islands. But either 
supposition is very improbable, and neither is 
mecessary, for reports of the great length of the 
day and night in the northern parts of Hurope 
had already reached the Greeks before the time 
of Pytheas. There has been likewise much dis- 
pute as to what river we are to understand by 
the Tanais. The most probable conjecture 
is that upon reaching the Elbe, Pytheas con- 
cluded that he had arrived at the Tanais, 
separating Europe from Asia. Pytheas had 
discovered, probably from his voyage along 
the N. German coast, that amber came from 
the north; and he seems to have been the first 
person who attempted to fix the latitude of a 
place by the shadow of the sun (Strab. pp. 
71,115). As regards the truth of his informa- 
tion, he was discredited by Strabo (pp. 63, 102, 
148, 157), but probably with injustice. He 
magnified distances, which, if we accept his 
long voyages as authentic, may well have been 
due to the slow and tentative manner of sail- 
ing in these unknown seas. Neither Strabo nor 
Polybius (who also doubts him) had travelled 
as far, and their doubts were therefore in some 
cases due to want of information.—The frag- 
ments of Pytheas are edited by Schmeckel, 
1848.—3, A silver-chaser, who flourished at 
Rome in the age immediately following that of 
Pompey, and whose productions commanded a 
remarkably high price (Plin. xxxiii, 156), 
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Pythias (Mv6ds). 1, The sister or adopted 
daughter of Hermias, and the wife of Aristotle. 
—2. Daughter of Aristotle and Pythias. [Arr 
STOTELES. | 

Pythium (lvé0v). 1. A place in Attica, not 
far from Eleusis (Strab. p. 892).--2; A'town of 
Thessaly in the HK. part of the district Hestiae- 
otis, which with Azorus and=Doliche formed a 
Tripolis (Liy. xlii. 58; Ptol. iii. 13, 42). 

Pythius (vé0s). 1, A Lydian, the son of Atys, 
was a man of enormous wealth, which he de- 
rived from his gold mines in the neighbourhood 
of Celaenae in Phrygia. When Xerxes arrived 
at Celaenae, Pythius banqueted him and his 
whole army. His five sons accompanied Xer- 
xes. Pythius, alarmed by an eclipse of the 
sun which happened, came to Xerxes, and 
begged that the eldest might be left behind. 
This request so enraged the king that he had 
the young man immediately killed and cut in 
two, and the two portions of his body placed 
on either side of the road, and then ordered 
the army tomarch between them. (Hdt. vii. 21, 
88; Sen. de Ira, iii. 17.)—2. One of the archi- 
tects of the Mausoleum of Caria (B.c. 853), and 
the sculptor of the four-horse chariot of which 
fragments are in the British Museum (Plin. 
xxxvi. 81; Dict. of Ant. art. Mausolewm). His 
nameisalso written Pythis, Phiteus,and Phileus. 

Pythoclides (Mv@oxAcidys),a musician of the 
time of Pericles, was a native of Ceos, and 
flourished at Athens, under the patronage of 
Pericles, whom he instructed in his art (Plat. 
Protag. p. 816; Plut. Per. 4, de Mus. 16). 

Pythodoris (Ilv0odwpis), wife of Polemon I. 
king of Pontus. After the death of her hus- 
band she retained possession of the govern- 
ment. She subsequently married Archelaus, 
king of Cappadocia, but after his death 
(A.D. 17) returned to her own kingdom, of which 
she continued to administer the affairs herself 
until her death, which probably did not take 
place until a.p. 88. Of her two sons, the one, 
Zenon, became king of Armenia, while the other, 
Polemon, succeeded her on the throne of Pontus. 
(Strab. pp. 499, 555-560, 649; PormMmon.) 

Pythodorus (IMv0d5wpos), an Athenian admi- 
ral in the Peloponnesian war. He was unsuc- 
cessful in Sicily B.c. 425 and was banished, but 
held a command again nine years later. (Thue. 
iii. 115, iv. 2, 65, vi. 105.) 

Python (1vdwy). 1, The serpent which was 
produced from the mud left on the earth after 
the deluge of Deucalion. He lived in the 
caves of Mt. Parnassus, but was slain by Apollo, 
who founded the Pythian games in commemo- 
ration of his victory, and received in conse- 
quence the surname Pythius. [APoLLo, p. 
88, b.|—2. Of Catana, a dramatic poet of the 
time of Alexander, whom he accompanied into 
Asia, and whose army he entertained with a 
satyric drama when they were celebrating the 
Dionysia on the banks of the Hydaspes. The 
drama was in ridicule of Harpalus and the 
Athenians. (Athen. pp. 586, 595.) 

Pyxites (Mvéirns: Vitzeh), a river of Pontus, 
falling into the Euxine near Trapezus (Arrian, 
Peripl. Pont. p. 6; Plin. vi. 12). 

Pyxus. (Buxentum.] 


Q. 


Quadi, a powerful German people of the 
Sueyie race, dwelt in the SE. of Germany, 
between Mt. Gabreta, the Hercynian forest, the 
Sarmatian mountains, and the Danube. They 
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were bounded on the W. by the Marcomanni, 
with whom they were always closely united, 
on the N. by the Gothini and Osi, on the E. by 
the Iazyges Metanastae, from whom they were 
separated. by the river Granuas (Gran), and on 
the S. by the Pannonians, from whom they 
were divided by the Danube. (Tac. Germ. 42, 
Ann, xii. 29; Plin. iv. 81.) They probably 
settled in this district at the same time as the 
Marcomanni made themselves masters of 
Bohemia [Manrcomanni], but we have no 
account of the earlier settlements of the Quadi. 
When Maroboduus, and shortly afterwards his 
successor Catualda, had been expelled from 
their dominions and had taken refuge with the 
Romans in the reign of Tiberius, the Romans 
assigned to the barbarians who had accom- 
panied these monarchs, and who consisted 
chiefly of Marcomanni and Quadi, the country 
between the Marus (March) and Cusus (Gusen), 
and gave to them, as king, Vannius, who be- 
longed to the Quadi, whence Pliny calls the 
country ‘regnum Vannianum’ (Tac. Ann. ii. 
63; Plin. lc.). Vannius was expelled by his 
nephews, Vangio and Sido, but this new king- 
dom of the Quadi continued for a long time 
afterwards under Roman protection (Tac. Ann. 
xii. 29), In the reign of M. Aurelius, however, 
the Quadi joined the Marcomanni and other 
German tribes in the long and bloody war 
against the empire which lasted during the 
greater part of that emperor’s reign (Dio Cass. 
xxi, 8-20). The independence of the Quadi 
and Marcomanni was secured by the peace 
which Commodus made with them in a.D, 180. 
Their name is especially memorable in the 
history of this war by the victory which M. 
Aurelius gained over them in 174, when his 
army was in great danger of being destroyed 
by the barbarians, and was said to have been 
saved by a sudden storm, which was attributed 
to the prayers of his Christian soldiers. [See 
p. 153, b.] The Quadi disappear from his- 
tory towards the end of the fourth century. 
They probably migrated with the Suevi further 
west. 

Quadratae (Chivasso), a military station,” 
mentioned in the Itineraries, between Augusta 
Taurinorum (Zwrin) and Hporedia (Ivrea). 

Quadratus, Asinius, lived in the times of 
Philippus I. and IL., emperors of Rome (a.v. 
244-249), and wrote two historical works in the 
Greek language. (1) A History of Rome, in 
fifteen books, in the Ionic dialect, called XiAr- 
ernpls, because it related the history of the city 
from its foundation to the one thousandth year 
after its nativity (A.D. 248), when the Ludi 
Saeculares were performed with extraordinary 
pomp. (2) A History of Parthia. (Suid. s.v 
Kédparos; Dio Cass. xx. 3; Zos. v. 27.) 

Qiadratus, Fannius. [Fanntus, No. 7.] 

Quadratus, L. Ninnius, tribune of the plebs 
B.C. 58, distinguished himself by his opposition 
to the measures of his colleague P. Clodius 
against Cicero, and proposed Cicero’s recall 
and the dedication of the property of Clodius 
to Ceres (Dio Cass. xxxviii. 14, 80; Cic. pro 

Sest. 31, 68, de Dom. 48, 125). 

Quadratus, Ummidius, 1. Governor of 
Syria during the latter part of the reign of 
Claudius, and the commencement of the feign 
of Nero, from about a.p. 51-60. In 52 he 
marched into Judaea to put down disturbances 
there. (Jos. Ant. xx. 5,2, B. J. ii. 12, 5; Tac. 
Ann. xii. 45, 49, 54.)\—2, A friend and admirer 
of the younger Pliny, whom he took as his 


model in oratory (Plin, Ep. yi. 11, 29, vii. 24), 


’ 
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Quadrifrons. [Janus.] 

wuadrigarius, Q. Claudius, a Roman annal- 
ist who lived about B.c. 120-70, His work, which 
contained at least twenty-three books, com- 
menced immediately after the destruction of 
Rome by the Gauls, and must in all probability 
have come down to the death of Sulla, since 
the seventh consulship of Marius was com- 
memorated in the nineteenth book. By Livy 
he is uniformly referred to simply as Claudius 
or Clodius. By other authors he is cited as 
Quintius, as Claudius, as Q. Claudius, as 
Claudius Quadrigarius, or as Quadrigarius. 
From the caution evinced by Livy in making 
use of him as an authority, especially in 
matters relating to numbers, it would appear 
that he was disposed to indulge, although in a 
less degree, in those exaggerations which dis- 
figured the productions of his contemporary 
Valerius Antias. By A. Gellius he is quoted 
repeatedly, and praised in the warmest terms. 
(Liv. xxxiii. 10, xxxvi. 19, xxxvili. 23; Gell. x. 
18, xiii. 29, xv. 1.) Itis possible that he is the 
Clodius mentioned in Cic. Legg. i. 6, 37 

Quariates, a people in Gallia Narbonensis, 
on the W. slope of the Alpes Cottiae, on the 
left bank of the Dwrance- below Briangon. 
Their name is preserved by the modern Quetras. 
(Plin. iii. 85.) 

Querquetulum (prob. Corcollo), an old town 
of ee NE. of Gabii (Plin. iii. 69; Dionys. 
v. 61). : 

Quies, the personification of tranquillity, 
was worshipped as a divinity by the Romans. 
She had one sanctuary on the Via Labicana 
(probably a pleasant resting-place for the weary 
traveller), and another outside the Porta 
Collina. (Liv. iv. 41; cf. Cic. Orat.i.1.) It is 
probable that this deity is identical with the 
Diva Fessonia, the protectress of the weary (cf. 
August. C. D. iv. 16, 21). 

Quiétus, Q. Lusius, an independent Moorish 
chief, served with distinction under Trajan 
both in the Dacian and Parthian wars. Trajan 
made him governor of Judaea, and raised him 
to the consulship in a.p. 116 or 117. After 
Trajan’s death he returned to his native 
country, but he was suspected by Hadrian of 
fomenting the disturbances which then pre- 
vailed in Mauretania, and was shortly after- 
wards put to death by order of Hadrian. (Dio 
Cass. Ixviii. 8, 22, 80, 32, Lxix. 2.) 

Quintilius Varus. [Vanuvs.] 

Quintia (or Quinctia) Gens, an ancient 
ee gens at Rome, was one of the Alban 

ouses remoyed to Rome by Tullus Hostilius, 
and enrolled by him among the patricians. 
Its members often, throughout the whole his- 
tory of the republic, held the highest offices of 
the state. Its three most distinguished families 
bore the name of Capitolinus, Cincinnatus, 
and Flaminius. [For the question of the 
eonnexion of the Qtuintian gens with the 
Lupercalia, see Dict. of Ant. s.v.] 

Quintilianus, M. Fabius, the most cele- 
brated of Roman rhetoricians, was born at 
Calagurris (Calahorra), in Spain, av. 40 
(Auson. Prof. Burd. i. 7). Ii not reared at 
Rome, he completed his education there, where 
his father also was a rhetorician (Quint. ix. 3, 
73; Sen. Contr. 10, 2). While he was still a 
very young man, he attended the lectures of 
Domitius Afer, who died in 59 (Quint. x. 1, 
86, xii. 11, 8). Having revisited Spain, he 
returned thence (61) in the train of Galba, 
and. forthwith began to practise in the law 
courts, where he acquired considerable reputa- 
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tion. But he was chiefly distinguished as a 
teacher of eloquence, bearing away the palm,in 
this department from all his rivals, and asso- 
ciating his name, even to a proverb, with pre- 
eminence in the art (Plin. Ep. ii. 14,10; Mart. 
ii. 90, 1). Among his pupils were numbered 


Pliny the Younger and the two grand-nephews 


of Domitian. By this prince he was invested 
with the insignia and title of consul (consula- 
ria ornamenta), and is, moreover, celebrated 
as the first public instructor who, in virtue of 
the endowment by Vespasian, received a regular 
salary from the. imperial exchequer. (Suet. 
Vesp. 8, Dom. 15; cf. Juy. vil. 186.) After 
having devoted twenty years, commencing 
probably with 69, to the duties of his pro- 
fession, he retired into private life, and 
died probably about the end of the first 
century. The great work of Quintilian is a 
complete system of rhetoric in twelve books, 
entitled De Institutione Oratoria Libri XII, 
or sometimes, Institutiones Oratoriae, dedi- 
cated to his friend Marcellus Victorius, himself 
a celebrated orator, and a favourite at court. 
It was written during the reign of Domitian, 
while the author was discharging his duties as 
preceptor to the sons of the emperor’s niece. 
In a short preface to his bookseller, Trypho, 
he acquaints us that he began this under- 
taking after he had retired from his Jabours as 
a public instructor (probably in 89), and that 
he finished his task in little more than two 
years. The first book contains a dissertation 
on the preliminary training requisite before a 
youth can enter directly upon the studies neces- 
sary to mould an accomplished orator, and 
presents us with a carefully sketched outline of 
the method to be pursued in educating 
children, from the time they leave the cradle 
until they pass from the hands of the gram- 
marian. In the second book we find an expo- 
sition of the first principles of rhetoric, together 
with an investigation into the nature or 
essence of the art. The five following are 


devoted to invention and arrangement (in- 


ventio, dispositio) ; the eighth, ninth, tenth, 
and eleventh to composition (including the 
proper use of the figures of speech) and 
delivery, comprised under the general term 
elocutio; and. the last is occupied with what 
the author considers by far the most important 
portion of his. project, an inquiry, namely, 
into various circumstances not included in a 
course of scholastic discipline, but essential to 
the formation of a perfect public speaker : such 
as his manners; his moral character; the 
principles by which he must be guided in under- 
taking, in preparing, and in conducting causes ; 
the peculiar style of eloquence which he may 
adopt with greatest advantage; the collateral 
studies to be pursued; the age at which it is 
most suitable to commence pleading; the 
necessity of retiring before the powers begin to 
fail; and various other kindred topics. This 
production bears throughout the impress of a 
clear, sound judgment, keen discrimination and 
pure taste, improved by extensive reading, deep 
reflection, and long practice. The diction is 
highly polished, and graceful. The sections 
which possess the greatest interest for general 
readers are those chapters in the first book 
which relate to elementary education, and the 
first part of the tenth book, which furnishes 
us with a compressed but valuable history of 
Greek and Roman literature. There are also 
extant 164 declamations under the name of 
Quint.iian, nineteen of considerable length; 
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the remaining 145, which form the concluding 
portion only of a collection which originally 
extended to 388 pieces, are mere skeletons or 
fragments. The nineteen longer declamations 
are unquestionably of a later date; and itis 
improbable that the few scholars who believe 
the remaining 145 to be~by Quintilian are 
right in their opinion. They apparently belong, 
not only to different persons, but to different 
periods, and neither in style nor in substance 
are they valuable. They are edited by Bur- 
raann, 1720.—Editions of Quintilian by Bur- 
mann, 1720; C. Halm, 1868; Petersen, Oxford, 
1891: a separate edition of book x. by J. H. B. 
Mayor, 1872; Kriiger, 1888. 

Quintillus, M. Aurélius, the brother of the 
emperor M. Aurelius Claudius, was elevated to 
the throne by the troops whom he commanded 
at Aquileia, in A.D. 270. But as the army at 
Sirmium, where Claudius died, had proclaimed 
Aurelian emperor, Quintillus put an end to 
his own life, seeing himself deserted by his own 
soldiers, to whom the rigour of his discipline 
had given offence. (Trebell. Clawd. 10-13; 
Eutrop. ix. 12; Zos. i. 47.) 

T. Quintus Capitolinus Barbatus, a cele- 
brated general in the early history of the 
republic, and equally distinguished in the 
internal history of the state. He frequently 
acted as mediator betyv'een the patricians and 
plebeians, by both of whom he was held in 
the highest esteem. 
namely, in B.c. 471, 468, 465, 446, 448, 439. 
(Liv. ii. 56, iii. 2, 66.) Several of his descend- 
ants held the consulship, but none of these 
require mention except T. Quintius Pennus 
Capitolinus Crispinus, who was consul 208, 
and was defeated by Hannibal (Liv. xxv. 18, 
xxvii. 27; Pol. x. 82). 

Quintus, an eminent physician at Rome, in 
the first half of the second century after 
Christ. He was so much superior to his 
medical colleagues*that they grew jealous of 
his eminence, and formed a sort of coalition 


against him, and forced him to quit the city by- 


charging him with killing his patients. He 
died about A.D. 148. 

Quintus Curtius, [Currius.] 

Quintus Smyrnaeus (Kéivros Spvpvaios), 
commonly called Quintus Calaber, from the 
circumstance that the first copy through which 
his poem became known was found in a con- 
vent at Otranto in Calabria. He was the 
author of an epic poem in fourteen books, 
entitled Ta we? “Opnpoy (Posthomerica), or 
TlapaAciméueva, ‘Ounpw. Scarcely anything is 
known of his personal history; but it appears 
most probable that he lived towards the end of 
the fourth century after Christ. The matters 
treated of in his poem are the events cf the 
Trojan war from the death of Hector to the 
return of the Greeks. The materials for his 
poem he found in the works of the earlier poets 
of the Epic Cycle. In phraseology, similes, and 
other technicalities, Quintus closelY copied 
Homer. But nota single poetical idea of his 
own seems ever to have inspired him. His 
gods and heroes are alike devoid of all 
character: everything like pathos or moral 
interest was quite beyond his powers. With 
respect to chronology his poem is as punctual 
as a diary. His style, however, is clear, and 
marked on the whole by purity and good taste, 
without any bombast or exaggeration. There 
can be little doubt that his work is nothing 
more than an amplification or remodelling of 
the poems of Arctinus and Lesches. He appears 


He was six times consul: | 


QUIZA 


| to have also made diligent use of Apollonius — 
Edited by A. Koéchly, Lips. 1853. 

Quirinalis Mons. [Roma.] 

AQuirInus was the name under which the 

abine and Latin god Mars was worshipped in 
old times upon the Quirinal by the people who 
were settled there (whether we call them 
Sabines or ‘ Hill’ Romans) in the same manner 
as Mars was worshipped by the Montani, or 
Romans on the Palatine (Varro, D. L. v. 51; 
Dionys. ii. 48), From the idea of his Sabine 
origin he was represented as father of Modius 
Fabidius the traditional founder of Cures, just 
as Mars was the father of Romulus in Roman 
legend (Ov. Fast. ii. 475; iv. 56, 808). It is 
likely enough that the name Quirinus was 
originally an adjective in the title Mars Quiri- 
nus, t.e. ‘Mars the god of the spear’ (qwir%s), 
or of ‘the assembled citizens, and that in 
Sabine usage it was taken as the name of the 
godhimself. Asregards the etymology, itis an 
open question whether that from quiris, or that 
from Curia is correct. It is not likely that the 
old derivation of Quirinus and Quirites from the 
town Cures is correct. After the complete union 
of the two settlements it was natural that both 
worships should be preserved, and in the reli- 
gious system ascribed to Numa, Jupiter, Mars 
and Quirinus were worshipped as great deities, 


| and for Quirinus there were a special priest, 


the Flamen Quirinalis, and a special festival, 
Quirinalia (Liv. i. 20; Ov. Fast. ii. 475, iv. 
910). The attributes and functions of Quirinus 
were the same as those of Mars, for he was the 
god of agriculture as well-as of war [see p. 529, 
b.] Hence the Flamen Quirinalis presided also 
at the festivals of Acca Larentia and Robigus. 
With Quirinus was associated Hora or Horta 
Quirini (Non. p. 120; Plut. Q. R. 46), who was 
the same as Hersilia (Ov. Met. xiv. 832). This 
association corresponded to the union of Mars 
and Nerio [see p. 530, a]. In course of time, 
since the deities Mars and Quirinus were 
essentially the same, the name Mars was given 
generally to the great deity, and Quirinus 
became the title of Romulus, the founder 
and hero of the united Roman people, repre- 
sented as the son of Mars (Verg. Georg. iii. 
ei ene i, 292; Oy. Fast. vi. 875; Juv. xi. 
05). 

Quirinus, P. Sulpicius, was a native ‘of 
Lanuvium, and of obscure origin, but was raised 
to the highest honours by Augustus. He was 
consul B.c. 12, and subsequently carried on war 
against some of the robber tribes dwelling in 
the mountains of Cilicia. In 5.c. 1, Augustus 
appointed him to direct the counsels of his 
grandson, C. Caesar, then in Armenia. (Dio 
Cass. liv. 25; Tac. Ann. ii. 80, iii. 22; Strab. 
p. 569.) Some years afterwards, but not before 
A.D. 5, he was appointed governor of Syria, and 
while in this office, according to Josephus, he 
took a census of the Jewish people (Jos. Ant. 
xviii. 1,1; see further in Dict. of the Bible). 
Quirinus had been married to Aemilia Lepida, 
whom he divorced; but in 4.p. 20, twenty years 
after the divorce, he brought an accusation 
against her (Suet. Zzb. 49). The conduct of 
Quirinus:met with general disapprobation as 
harsh and revengeful. He died in a.pD. 21, and 
was honoured with a publicfuneral. (Tac. Ann. 
iii. 48.) 

Quiza (Kovi(a: Giza near Oran), a munici- 
pium on the coast of Mauretania Caesariensis 
in N. Africa, on the river Chydemath, between 
Arsenaria and Portus Magnus (Ptol. iv. 2, 3; 
Plin. vy. 19). 


’ 


RABATHMOBA 


R. 


| Rabathmoba (‘PaBaludBa, 2.e. Rabbath- 
_ Moab, O. T., also called Rabbah, and aft. Areo- 
polis: Rabbah), the ancient capital of the 
| Moabites, lay in a fertile plain, on the H. side 
_of the Dead Sea, and S. of the river Arnon, in 
the district of Moabitis in Arabia Petraea, or, 
) according to the later division of the provinces, 
/in Palaestina Tertia (Steph. Byz. s.v.). 
 Rabbatamana (‘PaBarduava, 7.e.. Rabbath- 
Ammon, O. T.: Amman, Ru.), the ancient 
capital of the Ammonites, lay in Peraea on a 
S. tributary of the Jabbok, NE. of the Dead 
Sea [see Dict. of Bible, s.v.]. Ptolemy II. 
| Philadelphus gave it the name of Philadelphia; 
and it long continued a flourishing and splendid 
' city (Jos. B. J. i. 6, 8; Plin. v.74; Amm. Mare. 
' xiv. 8, 8). : 

_ Rabirius. 1. C., anaged senator, was accused 
| in B.c. 63, by T. Labienus, tribune of the plebs, 
of having put to death the tribune L. Appu- 
‘leius Saturninus in 100, nearly forty years 
| before. [Sarurninus.] The accusation was 
set on foot at the instigation of Caesar, who 
| judged it necessary to deter the senate from 
resorting to arms against the popular party, by 
some measure which would mark the sove- 
| reignty of the people and the sanctity of the 
| tribunes. To make the warning still more 
striking, Labienus did not proceed against him 
| on the charge of majestas, but revived the old 
| accusation of perdwellio, which had been dis- 
continued for some centuries. The Duoviri 
| Perduellionis appointed to try Rabirius were 
_C. Caesar himself and his relative, L. Caesar. 
| With such judges the result could not be doubt- 
ful: Rabirius was forthwith condemned; and 
the sentence of death would have been carried 
into effect had he not availed himself of his 
right of appeal to the people in the comitia of 
| the centuries. The case excited the greatest 
interest; since it was not simply the life or 
| death of Rabirius, but the power and authority 
of the senate, which were at stake. Rabirius 
was defended by Cicero; but the eloquence of 
his advocate was of no avail, and the people 
_ would have ratified the decision of the duum- 
_virs had not the meeting been broken up by 
the praetor, Q. Metellus Celer, who removed 
the military flag which floated on the Janicu- 
‘lum. (Dio Cass. xxxvii. 26-28; Suet. Jul. 12; 
Cie. pro Rabir.) This was in accordance with 
| 


an ancient custom, which was intended to pre- 
_yent the Campus Martius from being surprised 
“by an enemy when the territory of Rome 
_searcely extended beyond the boundaries of the 
city.—2. C. Rabirius Postumus, was the son 
| of the sister of the preceding. He was born 
after the death of his father, C. Curius, whence 
his surname, Postumus; and he was adopted 
by his uncle, whence his name, C. Rabirius. 
He had lent large sums of money to Ptolemy 
_Auletes; and after the restoration of Ptolemy 
‘to his kingdom by means of Gabinius, in B.c. 
55, Rabirius repaired to Alexandria, and was 
invested by the king with the office of Dioecetes, 
or chief treasurer. In this office he had to 
amass money both for himself and for Gabinius; 
but his extortions were so terrible that Ptolemy 
had him apprehended, either to, secure him 
against the wrath of the people, or to satisfy 
their indignation, lest they should drive him 
again from his kingdom. Rabirius escaped 
from prison, probably through the connivance 
of the king, and returned to Rome. Here a 


Vell. Pat. ii. 89; Liv. Ep. 186). 
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trial awaited him. Gabinius had been sen- 
tenced to pay a heavy fine on account of his 
extortions in Egypt; and as he was unable to 
pay this fine, a suit was instituted against 
Rabirius, who was liable to make up the de- 
ficiency, if it could be proved that he had 
received any of the money of which Gabinius 
had illegally become possessed (Cic. pro Rab. 
Post.). Rabirius was defended by Cicero, and 
was probably condemned and banished. He is 
mentioncd at a later time (46) as serving under 
Caesar, who sent him from Africa into Sicily, 
in order to obtain provisions for his army (Bell. 
Afr. 8; Suct. Jul. 12)—8, A Roman epic poet, 
contemporary with Ovid, who is praised by 
Ovid and Paterculus, and considered worth 
reading by Quintilian (Ov. Pont. iv. 16, 5; 
Vell. Pat. 1. 86,3; Quint. x. 1,90). He wrote 
2 poem on the Civil wars. A portion of this 
poem was found at Herculaneum, and was 
edited by Kreyssig, under the title Carminis 
Latini de bello Actiaco s, Alexandrino frag- 
menta, 4to, Schneeberg, 1814. It is included 
in Biahrens’ Poét. Lat. Min. 1879.—4. Epi- 
curean philosopher. [Amarinius]. 

L Racilius, tribune of the plebs B.c. 56, 
and a warm friend of Cicero and of Lentulus 
Spinther. In the Civil war Racilius espoused 
Caesar’s party, and was with his army in Spain 
in 48. There he entered into the conspiracy 
formed against the life of Q. Cassius Longinus, 
the governor of that province, and was put to 
death, with the other conspirators. (Cic.ad Q. 
Ff ii. 1, ad Fam.i.7; Bell. Alew. 52.) 

Radagaisus, a Scythian, invaded Italy at the 
head of a formidable host of barbarians in the 
reign of the emperor Honorius. He was de- 
feated by Stilicho, near Florence, in a.p. 408, 
and was put to death after the battle, although 
he had capitulated on condition that his life 
should be spared. (Zos. v. 26; Oros. vii. 87.) 


Raetia, or, less correctly, Rhaetia, a Roman 


province 8. of the Danube, was originally dis- 
tinct from Vindelicia, and was bounded on the 
W. by the Helvetii, on the EH. by Noricum, on 
the N. by Vindelicia, and on the S. by Cisalpine 
Gaul, thus corresponding to the Grisons in 
Switzerland, and to the greater part of the 
Tyrol. Raetia, like the adjoining districts, was 
conquered by Drusus and Tiberius, B.c. 15, and 
was at first a distinct province (Suet. Azg. 21; 
Towards the 
end of the first century, however, Vindelicia 
was added to the province of Raetia, whence 
Tacitus speaks of Augusta Vindelicorum as 
situated in Raetia. At a later time Raetia was 
subdivided into two provinces, Raetia Prima 
and Raetia Secunda, the former of which 
answered to the old province of Raetia, and 
the latter to that of Vindelicia. The boundaries 
between the two provinces are not accurately 
defined, but it may be stated in general that 
they were separated from each other by the 
Brigantinus Lacus (Lake of Constance) and 
the river Oenus (Inn). Vindelicia is spoken of 
in a separate article. [VINDELIcIA.] Raetia 
was a very mountainous country, since the 
main chain of the Alps ran through the greater 
part of the province. These mountains were 
called Alpes Raeticae or Raetae, and extended 
from the St. Gothard to the Orteler by the pass 
of the Stelvio, and in them rose the Oenus (Inn) 
and most of the chief rivers in the N. of Italy, 
such as the Athesis (Adige) and the Addua 
(Adda). The valleys produced corn and excellent 
wine, the latter of which was much esteemed in 
Italy. Augustus drank Raetian wine in Dee 
3B 
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ence to all others. The original inhabitants of 
the country, the Raeti, are said by most ancient 
writers to have been Tuscans who were driven 
out of the N. of Italy by the invasion of the 
Celts, and who took refuge in this mountainous 
district under a leader called Raetus. (Strab., 
pp. 204, 292, 318; Plin. # 133.) [For the 
question of the connexion of Raetians and 
Etruscans, see p. 328,b.] In the time of the 
Romans the country was inhabited by various | 
Celtic tribes. The Raeti are first mentioned 
by Polybius (xxxiv. 10). They were a brave 
and warlike people, and caused the Romans 
much trouble by their marauding incursions | 
into Gaul and the N. of Italy. They were not | 
subdued by the Romans till the reign of Augus- 
tus, and they offered a brave and desperate 
resistance against both Drusus and Tiberius, 
who finally conquered them, as has been men- | 
tioned above (cf. Hor. Od. iv. 14). The Raeti 
were divided into several tribes, such as the 
Lepontu, VENNONES, TRIDENTINI, &c. The| 
only town in Raetia of any importance was | 
TRIDENTINUM (Trent). 

Ragae or Rhagae (Payal, ‘Paya, ‘Payed: | 
‘Paynyés: Rai, Ru. SE. of Tehran), the greatest 
city of Media, lay in the extreme N. of Great | 
Media, at the S. foot of the mountains (Cas- 
pius M.) which border the S. shores of the 
Caspian Sea, and on the W. side of the great 
pass through those mountains called the Cas- 
piae Pylae (Arrian, An. iii. 20; Strab. pp. 514, 
524). It was therefore the key of Media to- 
wards Parthia and Hyrcania. Having been 
destroyed by an earthquake, it was restored 
by Seleucus Nicator, and named Eurdpus 
(Evpwrés). In the Parthian wars it was again 
destroyed, but it was rebuilt by Arsaces (Strab. 
p. 524), and called Arsacia (Apcaxia). In the 
middle ages it was still a great city under its 
original name, slightly altered (Rai); and it 
was finally destroyed by the Tartars in the 
Awelfth century. “The surrounding district, | 
which was a rugged volcanic region, subject to 
eo oa earthquakes, was called ‘Payav7. 

ambacia (‘PauBakia), the chief city of the 
Oritae, on the coast of Gedrosia, colonised by 
Alexander the Great (Arrian, Av. vi. 21). 

Ramitha. [Laopicea, No. 3.] 

Ramses or Ramessu, the name of thirteen 
kings of Eg of the eighteenth, nineteenth, 
and twentieth dynasties. The second and third 
of these kings were known to the Greeks as 
SrsosTRis and RHAMPSINITUS. 

Raphana or Raphanese (‘Padavéa: Ra- 
Faniat, Ru.), a city of Syria, in the district of 
Cassiotis, at the N. extremity of Lebanon (Jos. 
B.J. vii. 5, 1). 

Raphia or Raphéa (‘Pagla, ‘Pddera : Repha), 
a seaport town in the extreme SW. of Palestine, 
beyond Gaza, on the edge of the desert. Itwas 
restored by Gabinius. (Pol. vy. 80; Strab. p. 
759; Jos. Ant. xiii. 18, 3.) 

Raséna, [Errvnta.] 

Ratiaria (Arcer), an important town in 
Moesia Superior on the Danube, the head- 
quarters of a Roman legion, and the station of 
one of the Roman fleets on the Danube (Ptol. 
ui. 9,43; Procop. Aed. iy. 6). 

Ratomagus. [Roromacus.] 

Raudii Campi. [Campr Ravpr.] 

Rauraci, a people in Gallia Belgica, bounded | 
on the S. by the Helvetii, on the W. by the 
Sequani, on the N. by the Tribocci, and on the 
E. by the Rhine. They must have been a 
people of considerable importance, as 23,000 of 


them are said to have emigrated with the Hel- 


RAVENNA 


vetii in B.c. 58, and they possessed several 


towns, of which the most important were 
Augusta (Awgst) and Argentovaria (Horburg). 


Basilia (Bale) was in their territory (Ptol. ii. 9, 
18; Plin. iv. 106). 
Rauranum (Rom or Raum, ur. Chenay), a 


town of the Pictones in Gallia Aquitanica, S. 


of Limonum. 

Ravenna (Ravennas, -atis: Ravenna), an 
important town in Gallia Cisalpina, on the 
river Bedesis and about a mile from the sea, 
though it is now about four miles in the interior 


|in consequence of the sea haying receded all 


along this coast. Ravenna was situated in the 


midst of marshes, and was only accessible in — 


one direction by land, probably by the road 
leading from Ariminum. The town laid claim 
to a high antiquity. It was said to have been 
founded by Thessaligns, and afterwards to have 
passed into the hands of the Umbrians (Strab. 
pp. 214, 217), but it long remained an insignifi- 
cant place. It is mentioned as being occupied 
by Metellus, the lieutenant of Sulla, in B.c. 82 
(App. B. C. i. 89); and its name occurs fre- 
quently in the civil wars between Antony and 
Octavian (App. B. C. iii. 42, v. 33, 50). 
probable that Augustus made Ravenna a colony, 


but its great importance began when he made ~ 


it one of the’ two chief stations of the Roman 
fleet. 
caused a large harbour to be constructed on 
the coast, capable of containing 240 triremes, 
and he connected this harbour with the Po by 
means of a canal called Padusa or Augusta 
Fossa (Plin. iii. 119; Jordan. Get. 29). This 
harbour was called Classes, and between it and 


| Ravenna a new town sprang up, to which the 


name of Caesarea was given, All three were 
subsequently formed into one town, and were 
surrounded by strong fortifications. Ravenna 
thus suddenly became one of the most important 


| places in the N. of Italy. It held the position 
for the Adriatic which Misenum had for the 


other coast of Italy, as a permanent station of 
a fleet (Tac. Ann. iv. 5, Hist. ii. 100; Veget. 
i. M. y. 1), and under the later empire was no 
less important as a military fortress. The 
town itself, however, was mean in appearance. 
In consequence of the marshy nature of the 
soil, most of the houses were built of wood, 
and since an arm of the canal was carried 
through some of the principal streets, the 
communication was carried on to a great extent 
by gondolas, as in modern Venice. The town 
also was very deficient in a supply of good 
drinking-water ; but it was not considered un- 
healthy, since the canals drained the marshes 
to a great extent, and the ebb and flow of the 
tide prevented the waters from stagnating. In 
the neighbourhood good wine was made, not- 
withstanding the marshy nature of the soil. 
When the Roman empire was threatened by 
the barbarians, the emperors of the West took 
up their residence at Ravenna, which, on 
account of its situation and its fortifications, 
was regarded as impregnable. After the down- 
fall of the Western empire, Theodoric also 
made it the capital of his kingdom; and after 
the overthrow of the Gothic dominion by 
Narses, it became the residence of the Exarchs 
or the Governors of the Byzantine empire in 
Italy, till the Lombards took the town, A.D. 752. 
The modern Ravenna stands on the site of the 
ancient town; the village Porto di Fuori on 
the site of Caesarea’; and the ancient harbour 
is called Porto Vecchio del Caudiano, but the 
accumulation of alluvial deposit has pushed 


He not only enlarged the town, but ~ 
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REATE 


the coast further out, and Ravenna now stands 
at a distance of four miles from the sea, from 
which it is separated by a sandy tract covered 
with pine woods. 

Réaté (Reatinus: Rieti), an ancient town of 
the Sabines in central Italy, said to have been 
founded by the Aborigines or Pelasgians, was 
situated on the Lacus Velinus and the Via 
Salaria (Dionys. ii. 49). It was the chief place 
of assembly for the Sabines, and was subse- 
quently a praefectura (Cic. Cat. iii. 2, N. D. 
ii. 2). Later it was a municipium. The valley 
in which Reate was situated was so beautiful 
that it received the name of ZVempe (Cic: ad 
Att. iv. 15), and in its neighbourhood is the 
celebrated waterfall which is now known under 
the name of the fall of Terni. This waterfall 
owed its origin to a canal constructed by M’. 
Curius Dentatus, in order to carry off the super- 
fluous waters from the lake Velinus into the river 
Nar. It falls into this river from a height of 140 
feet. By this undertaking, the Reatini gained a 
large quantity of land, which was called Rosea 
Fura. (Verg. Aen. vii. 712; Serv. ad loc.; 
Varro, A. R. i. 7, 10, ii. 1,16; Déct. of Ant. art. 
Emissarium.)—Reate was celebrated for its 
mules and asses (Varro, R. R. ii. 1, 8). 

Rebilus, C. Caninius, was one of Caesar’s 
legates in Gaul B.c. 52 and 51 (Caes. B. G. 
vii. 88, 90, vili. 24). He followed Caesar to 
Italy in 49, fought in Africa in that year, and 
again in 46, when he took possession of Thapsus 
(Caes. B. C. i. 26, ii. 24; Bell. Afr. 86, 93). On 
the last day of the year 45 he was appointed 
consul to supply the place of Fabius, who had 
died suddenly. The consulship, therefore, of 
Rebilus lasted only one day. (Cic. ad Fam. vii. 
80; Suet. Jul. 76; Dio Cass. xliii, 46; Tac. 
Hist. iii. 87.) 

Recaranus. [HeERac es, p. 401, a.] 

Rediciilus, a Roman divinity who had a 
temple near the Porta Capena, and who received 
his name from having induced Hannibal, when 
he was near the gates of the city, to return 
(redire) southward. A place on~ the Appian 
road, near the second milestone from the city, 
was called Campus Rediculi. [InpicETEs, p. 
443, a. 

Redones, a people in the W. of Gallia Lug- 
dunensis, whose chief town was Condate 
(Rennes) (Caes. B. G. ii. 34, vii. 75). 

Rédux. [Fortuna. 

Regalianus, Regallianus, or Regillianus, a 
Dacian, who served with distinction under the 
emperors Claudius and Valerian. The Moesians, 
terrified by the cruelties inflicted by Gallienus 
on those who had taken part in the rebellion 
of Ingenuus, suddenly proclaimed Regalianus 
emperor, and, with the consent of the soldiers, 
in a new fit of alarm, put him to death, a.p. 
268. Hence he is enumerated among the Thirty 
Tyrants. (Vict. Caes. xxxiii.; Trebell. Poll. 
Trig. Tyr. 1x.) 

Regiana or Regina (Villa de Reyna), a town 
in Hispania Baetica on the road from Astigi 
(Zevja) to Emerita (Ptol. ii. 4,18; Plin. iii. 15). 

Regillum, a small place in the Sabine terri- 
tory, from which Appius Claudius migrated to 


Rome. Its site is uncertain, as it disappeared 
at an early period. (Liv. ii. 16; Dionys. v. 40; 
Suet. 77d. 1.) 


Regillus, Aemilius. 1. M., had been de- 
clared consul, with T. Otacilius, for B.c. 214, by 
the centuria praerogativa, and would have been 
elected had not Q. Fabius Maximus, who pre- 
sided at the comitia, pointed out that there was 
need of generals of more experience to cope 
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with Hannibal. Regillus died in 205, at which 


_ time he is spoken of as Flamen Martialis. (Livy. 


xxiv. 7, xxix. 11.)—2. L., son of the preceding, 
was praetor 190, when he received the com- 
mand of the fleet in the war against Antiochus 
(Liy. xxxvii. 14-32; App. Syr. 26). 

Regillus Lacus (L. di Cornufelle), a lake 
in Latium, memorable for the victory gained on 
its banks by the Romans over the Latins, B.c. 
498 (Liv. ii. 19; Dionys. vi. 3). It was E. of 


| Rome, in the territory of Tusculum, and be- 


tween Lavicum and Gabii. - The lake with 
which it is identified is a voleanic crater, which 
has in modern times been drained. 

Reginum or Castra Regina (Regensburg), a 
Roman fortress in Vindelicia on the Danube, 
and on the road to Vindobona, was the head- 
quarters of a Roman legion. [VINDELICcIA.] 

Regium Flumen. [Nasarmatcna.] 

Regium Lepidi, Regium Lepidum, or simply 
Regium, also Forum Lepidi (Regienses a 
Lepido: Reggio), a town of the Boii in Gallia 
Cisalpina, between Mutina and Tarentum, 
which was probably made a colony by the con- 
sul M. Aemilius Lepidus when he constructed 
the Aemilia Via through Cisalpine Gaul, though 
we have no record of the foundation of the 
colony (Strab. p. 216; Plin. iii. 116; Cic. ad 
Fam. xi. 9; Tac. Hist. ii. 50). 

Regni, a people on the S. coast of Britain, 
in Sussex, whose chief town bore the same 
name, and probably is represented by Chi- 


| chester (Ptol. ii. 3, 28). 


Régilus, M. Aquilius, was one of the dela- 
tores or informers in the time of Nero, and 
thus rose from poverty to great wealth. Under 
Domitian he resumed his old trade, and became 


| one of the instruments of that tyrant’s cruelty. 


He survived Domitian, and is frequently spoken 
of by Pliny with the greatest detestation and 
contempt (Hp. i. 5, ii. 10, vi. 2). Martial, on 
the contrary, who flattered all the creatures of 
Domitian, celebrates the virtues, the wisdom, 
and the eloquence of Regulus (Mart. i. 13, 83, 
112). 

Régulus, Atilius. 1. M., consul B.c, 335, 
carried on war against the Sidicini (Liv. viii. 
16).—2. M., consul 294, carried on war against 
the Samnites (Liv. x. 82).—3. M., consul 267, 
conquered the Sallentini, took the town of 
Brundusium, and obtained in consequence the 
honour of a triumph (Flor. i. 20). In 256, he 
was consul a second time with L. Manlius Vulso 
Longus. The two consuls defeated the Cartha- 
ginian fleet at Ecnomus, and afterwards landed 
in Africa with a large force. They met with 
great and striking success; and after Manlius 
returned to Rome with half of the army, Regulus 
remained in Africa with the other half, and 
prosecuted the war with the utmost vigour. 
(Pol. i. 29; Flor. ii. 2, 10.) The Carthaginian 
generals, Hasdrubal, Bostar, and Hamilcar, 
avoided the plains, where their cavalry and 
elephants would have given them an advantage 
over the Roman army, and withdrew into the 
mountains. There they were attacked by 
Regulus, and defeated with great loss: 15,000 
men are said to have been killed in battle, and 
5000 men, with eighteen elephants, to have been 
taken. The Carthaginian troops retired within 
the walls of the city, and Regulus now overran 
the country without opposition. (Pol. i. 30, 81.) 
Numerous towns fell into the power of the 
Romans, and among others Tunis, at the dis- 
tance of only twenty miles from the capital 
The Carthaginians in despair sent a herald to 
Regulus to solicit peace. But the Roman 
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general would only grant it on such intolerable 
terms that the Carthaginians resolved to con- 
tinue the war and hold out to the last. (Pol. 
i. 81; Zonar. viii. 18; Diod. xxiii. 10.) In the 
midst of their distress and alarm, success came 
to them from an unexpected quarter. Among 
the Greek mercenaries who had lately arrived 
at Carthage, was a Lacedwemonian of the name 
of Xanthippus. He pointed out to the Cartha- 
ginians that their defeat was owing to the 
incompetency of their generals, and not to the 
superiority of the Roman arms, and he in- 
spired such confidence in the people that he 
was forthwith placed at the head of their 
troops. Relying on his 4000 cavalry and 100 
elephants, Xanthippus boldly marched into the 
open country to meet the enemy. In the 
battle which ensued, Regulus was totally de- 
feated: scarcely 2000 of his men escaped to 
Clupea, and Regulus himself was taken pri- 
soner, with 500 more (255). (Pol. i. 82-34.) Of 
the further history of Regulus, and his end, 
nothing is related on good authority. Polybius 
says nothing about it, and does not even men- 
tion the embassy to Rome in which later 
writers make him play the principal part. The 
well-known tradition, a favourite theme with 
orators and poets, relates that Regulus. re- 
mained in captivity for the next five years, till 
250, when the Carthaginians, after their defeat 
by the proconsul Metellus, sent an embassy to 
Rome to solicit peace, or at least an exchange 
of prisoners. They allowed Regulus to accom- 
pany the ambassadors on the promise that he 
would return to Carthage if their proposals were 
declined, thinking that he would persuade his 
countrymen to agree to an exchange of pri- 
soners in order to obtain his own liberty. The 
story then sets forth how Regulus at first 
refused to enter the city as a slave of the 
Carthaginians; how afterwards he would not 
give his opinion in the senate, as he had ceased 
by his captivity to be a member of that illus- 
trious body; how, at length, when he was 
allowed by the Romans to speak, he endeavoured 
to dissuade the senate from assenting to a 
peace, or even to an exchange of prisoners, 
and when he saw them wavering, from their 
desire of redeeming him from captivity, how he 
told them that the Carthaginians had given him 
a slow poison, which would soon terminate his 
life ; and how, finally, when the senate through 
his influence refused the offers of the Cartha- 
ginians, he firmly resisted all the persuasions 
of his friends to remain in Rome, and returned 
to Carthage, where he is said to have been put 
to death with the most excruciating tortures. 
It was related that he was placed in a chest 
covered over in the inside with iron nails, and 
thus perished; other writers stated that after 
his eyelids had been cut off, he was first thrown 
into a dark dungeon and then suddenly exposed 
to the full rays of a burning sun. When the 
news of the barbarous death of Regulus reached 
Rome, the senate is said to have given Hamilcar 
and Bostar, two of the noblest Carthaginian 
prisoners, to the family of Regulus, who re- 
venged themselves by putting them to death 
with cruel torments. (Cic. Off. iii. 26, 99, de 
Fin. v. 27, 82, pro Sest. 59, 127; Liv. Ep. 18; 
Val. Max. i. 1, 14; Eutrop. ii. 25; Zonar. viii. 
15; Hor. Qd. iii. 5; Sil. It. vi. 846-551.) This 
celebrated tale is not mentioned by any writer 
before the age of Cicero, and the silence of 
Polybius may well be held to condemn it. It 
seems to have been imagined by rhetoricians as a 
stock instance of heroic constancy in misfortune, 
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or to have been invented by annalists in order 
to excuse the cruelties perpetrated by the 
family of Regulus on the Carthaginian prisoners 
committed to their custody. Regulus was one 
of the.fayourite characters of early Roman 
story. Not only was he celebrated on account 
of his heroism in giving the senate advice which 
secured him a martyr’s death, but also on 
account of his frugality and simplicity of life. 
Like Fabricius and Curius he lived on his 
hereditary farm, which he cultivated with his 
own hands; and subsequent ages loved to tell 
how he petitioned the senate for his recall from 
Africa when he was in the full career of victory, 
as his farm was going to ruin in his absence, 
and his family was suffering from want. (Val. 
Max. iv. 4, 6.)—4 (C., surnamed Serranus, 
consul 257, when he defeated the Carthaginian 
fleet off the Liparean islands, and obtained 
possession of the islands of Lipara and Melite 
(Pol. i. 25; Zonar. viii, 12). He was consul a 
second time in 250, with L. Manlius Vulso. 
The two consuls undertook the siege of Lily- 
baeum, but they were foiled in their attempts 
to carry the place by storm, and after losing a 
great number of men, were obliged to turn the 
siege into a blockade. (Pol. i. 39-48; Zonar. 
viii. 15.) This Regulus is the first Atilius who 
bears the surname Serranus, which afterwards 
became the name of a distinct family in the 
gens. The origin of this name is spoken of 
under SERRANUS.—d. M., son of No. 3, was 
consul 227, and again 217, in the latter of 
which years he was elected to supply the place 
of C. Flaminius, who had fallen in the battle of 
the Trasimene lake. He was censor in 214. 
(Liv. xxii. 25, 82, 84, 40, xxiii. 21, xxiv. 48; Val. 
Max. ii. 9, 8.) Polybius (iii. 116) seems to be 
in error in stating that he fell at Cannae.— 
6. C., consul 225, conquered the Sardinians, 
who had revolted. On his return to Italy he 
fought against the Gauls, and fell in the battle. 
(Pol. ii. 28-28; Eutrop. ili. 5.) 

Regulus Livineius, M. and L., two brothers, 
friends and supporters of Cicero. One of them 
fought under Caesar in Africa. (Cic. ad Fam. 
xili. 60, ad Att. iii. 17; Bell. Afr. 89.) 

Reii Apollinares (Rez), a Roman colony in 
Gallia Narbonensis, with the surname Julia 
Augusta, E. of the Druentia, NE. of Massilia 
and NW. of Forum Julii.(Plin. iii. 36). 

Remesiana or Romesiana (Mustapha Pal- 
anka), » town in Moesia Superior, between 
Naisus and Seraica. 

Rémi or Rhémi, one of the most powerful 
people in Gallia Belgica, inhabited the country 
through which the Axona flowed, and were 
bounded on the S. by the Nervii, on the SE. 
by the Veromandui, on the E. by the Sues- 
siones and Bellovaci, and on the W. by the 
Nervii. They formed an alliance with Caesar 
when the rest of the Belgae made war against 
him, B.c. 57. (Caes. B. G. ii. 8, 12, vi. 4;. Plin. 
iv. 106; Lucan, i. 424.) Their chief town 
was Durocortorum, afterwards called Remi 
(Rheims), and sometimes the residence of 
Roman governors (Strab. p. 194; Ptol. ii. 9, 
12). 

emmius Palaemon. [PaLarmon.] 

Rémus. [Romuuuvs.] 

Resaina, Resaena, Rhesaena, Resina 
(‘Péoava, ‘Péowa: Ras-el-Ain), a city of 
Mesopotamia, near the sources of the Chaboras, 
on the road from Carrae to Nisibis. After its 
restoration and fortification -by Theodosius, 
it was called Theodosiopolis (@codoctov7oAts). 
(Ptol. v, 18, 18; Amm. Mare. xxxii. 5.) 


’ 
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Restio, Antius. 1. The author of a sump- 
tuary law of uncertain date, bus passed after 
the sumptuary law of the consul Aemilius 
Lepidus, B.c. 73, and before that of Caesar 
(Gell. ii. 24; Macrob. ii. 13)—2. Probably a 
‘son of the preceding, proscribed by the trium- 
virs in 48, but preserved by the fidelity of a 
slave (Val. Max. vi. 8, 7). 
 Restititus, Claudius, an orator in Trajan’s 
‘reign, a friend of the younger Pliny and of 
‘Martial (Plin. Hp. iii. 9; Mart. x. 87). 

_ Reudigni, a people in the N. of Germany 
on the right bank of the Albis, N. of the Lango- 
bardi (Tac. Germ. 40). 

Rex, Marcius. 1. Q., praetor B.c. 144, built 
‘the aqueduct called Aqua Marcia, which was 
one of the most important at Rome (Dict. of 
Antig. art. Aquaeductus).—2. Q.. consul 118, 
founded in this year the colony of Narbo 
Martius in Gaul, and carried on war against the 
Stoeni, a Ligurian people at the foot of the 
Alps (Liv. Hp. 62; Val. Max. y. 10, 3; Gell. 
xiii. 19).—8, Q., consul 68, and proconsul in 
Cilicia in the following year. On his return to 
Rome in 66 he sued for a triumph, but as 
obstacles were thrown in the way by political 
opponents, he remained outside the city to pro- 
secute his claims, and was still there when the 
Catilinarian conspiracy broke out in 638. The 
senate sent him to Faesulae, to watch the 
movements of C. Mallius or Manlius, Catiline’s 
general. (Dio Cass. xxxy. 14-17, xxxvi. 26, 31; 
Sall. Cat. 82.) 

Rha (Pd: Volga), a great river of Sarmatia, 
first mentioned by Ptolemy, who describes it as 
rising in the N, of Sarmatia, in two branches, 
Rha Occidentalis and Rha Orientalis (the 
Volga and the Kama), after the junction of 
which it flowed SW., forming the boundary 


between Sarmatia Asiatica and Scythia, till | 


near the Tanais (Don), where it suddenly 
turns to the SE. and falls into the NW. part of 
the Caspian (Ptol. v. 9, vi. 14; Amm. Marc. 
xxii. 8, 28). 

Rhadamanthys (‘Padduavdus), son of Zeus 
and Europa, and brother of king Minos of 
Crete (Il. xiv. 822). From fear of his brother 
he fled to Ocalea in Boeotia, and there married 
Alemene (Paus. viii. 58, 2; Diod. v. 79). In 
the Homeric account he dwelt, with other 
heroes of surpassing merit, in Elysium (Od. iy. 
564; Exystum). But in later tradition he is 
represented as one of the judges of the dead, 
either in the Islands of the Blest (Pind. Ol. ii. 
75) or in Hades (Plat. Min. p. 820), since he 
had in life been notable for wisdom and justice 
and had won the surname 6 dikaos (Ibye. ap. 
Athen. p. 608; Theogn. 701). In Od. vii. 323 
he is brought (? from Elysium) by the Phaea- 
cians to Tityus in Kuboea. His name suggests 
an Egyptian source for his story. 

Rhaetia. [Ranrra.] 

Rhamniis (‘Papvois, - odyros: ‘Pauvovotos: 
Obrio Kastro), a demus in Attica, belonging to 
the tribe Aeantis, which derived its name from 
the rhamnus, a kind of prickly shrub. (‘Pauvods 
is an adjective, a contraction of fpapvdeis, 
which comes from fduvos.) Rhamnus was 
situated on a small rocky peninsula on the H. 
coast of Attica, sixty stadia from Marathon 
(Paus. i. 83,2; Plin. iv. 24). It possessed a 
celebrated temple of Nemesis, who is hence 
called by the Latin poets Rhamnusia dea or 
virgo (Catull. Ixvi. 71; Ov. Met. iii- 406, 
Trist. v. 819). In this temple there was a 
colossal statue of the goddess made by Agora- 
critus, the disciple of Phidias (Strab. p. 396). 
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Another account, but less trustworthy, relates 
that the statue was the work of Phidias, and 
was made out of the block of Parian marble 
which the Persians brought with them to serve 
as a trophy for their anticipated victory at 
Marathon (Paus. J. c.). There are still remains 
of this temple, as well as of a smaller one to 
the same goddess.* Below the terrace on which 
the temples stood remains of the city walls can 
be traced. 

Rhampsinitus (‘PauWiviros), = Ramses IIL, 
one of the ancient kings of Egypt, succeeded 
by Cheops. This king is said to have possessed 
immense wealth; and in order to keep it safe 
he had a treasury built of stone, respecting the 
robbery of which Herodotus (ii. 121) relates a 
romantic story, which bears a great resemblance 
to the one told about the treasury built by the 
two brothers Agamedes and Trophonius of 
Orchomenus. [AGAMEDES.] Rhampsinitus, or 
Ramses III., belongs to the twentieth dynasty 
(about 1200 B.c.). His popular name was 
Ra-messu-pa-neter (Ramses the god), which 
the Greeks corrupted into ‘Pauiviros. He won 
victories over the Danau of Asia Minor (whom, 
however, some take to be the Greek Danai), 
the Cypriotes, and the Shardana (whom some 
place in Colchis, others in Sardinia). 

Rhapta (7a ‘Parrd), the southernmost sea- 
port known to the ancients, the capital of the 
district of Barbaria, or Azania, on the EK. coast 
of Africa. It stood on a river called Rhaptus 
(Doara), and near a promontory called Rhap- 
tum (Formosa), and the people of the district 
were called ‘Payior Ai@iomes. (Ptol. i. 9, 15 
Peripl. Mar. Eryth. p. 10.) 

Rhaucus (‘Pavcos) a town in the interior of 
Crete, near Mount Ida, between Gnosus and 
Gortyna (Pol. xxxi. 1, xxxiii. 15; Scyl. p. 19). 

Rhéa (‘Péa,° Epic and Ion. Peta, or ‘Peln, 
‘Pém), a nature-goddess of the old Greek reli- 
gion, who gave fruitfulness alike of men and 
beasts and vegetation. Hence in the genealo- 
gies of the poets she is represented as the 
daughter of the Sky and the Harth (Uranus 


‘and Ge), and the wife of Cronos, by whom she 


became the mother of Hestia, Demeter, Hera, 
Hades, Poseidon and Zeus. Cronos devoured 
all his children by Rhea, but when she was on 
the point of giving birth to Zeus, she went to 
Lyctus in Crete, by the advice of her parents. 
When Zeus was born she gave to Cronos a 
stone wrapped up like an infant, which the god 
swallowed supposing it to be his child. (Hes. 
Th. 138, 458-491; cf. Apollod, i. 1,5; Diod. v. 
70.) In Homer also (il. xv. 187), Rhea is 
spoken of as the wife of Cronos and mother of 
Zeus, Poseidon and Hades. As appears from 
this account of Hesiod, the worship of Rhea 
belonged originally to Crete and spread thence 
to other parts of Greece. Rhea was afterwards 
identified by the Greeks in Asia Minor with the 
great Phrygian nature-goddess, known under 
the name of ‘the Great Mother,’ and also bear- 
ing other names stich as Cybele, Agdistis and 
Dindymene. Hence her worship became of a 
wild and enthusiastic character, and various 
Eastern rites were added to it, which were 
adopted throughout the whole of Greece. 
Under the name of Cybele her worship was 
universal in Phrygia. She was in one aspect 
the goddess of wild, unrestrained nature 
dwelling in the forests and mountains of 
Phrygia, whence the wild beasts of the mountain 
forests, the lions and panthers were represented 
as her attendants, and her name itself was 
connected with mountains (e.g. Dindymene 
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from Mount Dindymus). For the same reason 
the Greeks called her Mfrnp épeta (Kur. Hipp. 
144; Ap. Rh. i. 1119); and the name ‘Idaean 


mother’ (Ap. Rh. i, 1128; Verg. Aen, x. 252) 


was perhaps originally in a general sense 
‘mother of forests’ (80) and thus particularly 
connected with the Mount Ida in Crete and 
the Phrygian Ida. The principal seat of her 
worship was Pussinvus, andirom Mount Agdus 
(a part of Mount Dindymus) in that district 
she was called Agdistis (Strab. p. 567), but in 
the legend of her love for Attis, which grew out 
of an allegory about the productiveness of 
nature, Agdistis appears as a separate person- 
age [see Arnis]. Here she was worshipped 
under the image of a rude block of stone, and 
her attendant priests were the emasculated 
TdédAo. In Lydia the principal seat of her 
worship was Mount Tmolus, and in Lydian 
legend she was called the nurse or foster- 
mother of Dionysus, because as earth-goddess 
she had to do with the vine as with other trees. 
And, as giver of wealth, she became recognised 
in the great cities which grew up as the 
goddess of settled life also and of towns, 
whence her crown of walled cities (cf. Lueret. 
li, 625). She was conceived to be accompanied 
by the Curetes, who are connected with the 


Rhea, or Cybele. (From a Roman lamp.) 


birth and bringing up of Zeus in Crete, and in 
Phrygia by the Corybantes, the Idaean Dactyli, 
Atys, and Agdistis. The Corybantes were her 
enthusiastic priests, who with drums, 
horns, and in full armour, performed their orgi- 
astic dances in the forests and on the moun- 
tains of Phrygia. [CoryBanrus; CURETES ; 
Dacryu1.] This form of worship of Rhea-Cybele, 
borrowed'from Asia, was adopted in Greece, 
where her temple was called ‘The Temple of 
the Mother’ (untpgov). She was connected in 
ritual with Dionysus, and with Demeter, her 
danghter, and is even spoken of as Earth herself 
(Soph. Phil. 891). At Athens in especial her 
sanctuary (the Metroon: see p. 148, b), which 
was also the repository of the state archives, 
contained her statue by Phidias (according to 
Plin. xxxvi. 17, by Agoracritus) enthroned, 
with cymbals in her hand and lions at her feet 
(Paus. i. 8,5; Arrian, Peripl. Pont. 9). It is 
probable that this worship at Athens was 
originally of Rhea the earth-goddess, and that 
the wild Asiatic ritual was not introduced till 
later. At Rome the worship of Cybele was 
introduced from Pessinus in the year 204 B.c., 
when by direction of the Sibylline oracle the 
sacred stone was brought from that city to 


cymbals, | 
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Rome as a means of driving Hannibal out of 
the country (Liv. xxix. 14; Oy. Fast. iv. 305; 
CuLauDIA Quinta). Her temple, dedicated in 
191, was on the Palatine, and her festival, the 
Megalesia, was celebrated in April. It is 
noticeable that, as coming from Phrygia, the 
country of Aeneas, she was regarded as a na- 
tional deity, and so her temple was within the 
pomerium. The fully Asiatic character of her 
rites, with all their extravagance and all fheir 
allegory, was not introduced till after the end of 
the Republic. [For an account of them see 
Dict. of Ant. art. Megalesia.| Her priests 
were the Galli, as in Phrygia.—In art Rhea- 
Cybele is represented as crowned either with 
the modius or with a mural crown [see above]. 
She was seated on a throne with lions by her, 
or drawn by lions in a chariot (cf. Lucret. ii. 
610-643). Her attributes were the cymbals, 
used inher worship, and the pine-tree, connected 
with the story of Attis. 
Vv Rhea Silvia (also called Ilia), according to 
the traditions followed by Roman poets and 
historians, was daughter of Numitor and one 
of the Vestal Virgins. (Ennius and Naevius, 
however, placing her at an earlier date, called 
| her Ilia, and represented her as daughter of 
Aeneas ; in this they probably followed a Greek 
tradition: Serv. ad Aen. i. 278, vi. 778.) By 
Mars she became the mother of Romulus and 
Remus [Romuxus], and was thrown either inte 
the Anio or the Tiber by orders of Amulius. 
She was saved by the river-god and became his 
wife and a river-goddess (Hor. Od. i. 2, 17; 
Ov. Am. iii. 6, 45; Serv. ad Aen. i. 273). It is 
suggested with great probability that originally 
| Rhea Silvyia=the Idaean Rhea (Idaea Matex 
or Cybele), since Silvia and idafa mean the 
same thing [see preceding article]. In that 
| case the myth would describe the founder of 
| Rome as born from Mars and a goddess of the 
the earth. It is true that such an interpreta- 
tion assigns a Greek, and therefore compara- 
tively later, origin to the introduction of Rhea 
Silvia into the story; but there are other signs 
of Greek influence in parts of the story of 
Romulus. Others take Rhea to be a corruption 
of Rea, which they explain as meaning ‘dedi- 
cated to the gods,’ and Silvia to be a gentile 
name. Others who seek the explanation in a 
sun-myth are probably wide of the mark. 

Rhébas (‘P/Bas, ‘PiBaos: Riva), a river of 
| Bithynia, in Asia Minor, falling into the Euxine 
NE. of Chalcedon (Ptol. v. 1, 5; Plin. vi. 4); 
very small and insignificant in itself, but cele- 
brated in the Argonautic legends (Ap. Rh. ii. 
650, 787; Orph. Avg. 711). 

Rhédones. [Repones.| 

Rhégium (‘Phyiov: Rheginus: Reggio), an 
important city of Magna Graecia on the coast of 
Bruttium in the S. of Italy, was situated on the 
Fretum Siculum, or the Straits which separate 
Italy and Sicily. ‘The ancients derived its name 
from the verb pf-yvuuu (‘break’), because it was 
supposed that Sicily was at this place torn 
asunder from Italy (Strab. p. 257; ef. Diod. iy. 
85). Rhegium was founded about the begin- 
ning of the first Messenian war, B.c. 748, by 
Aeolian Chalcidians from Euboea and by Dorie 
Messenians who had quitted their native 
country on the commencement of hostilities 
between Sparta and Messenia (Thuc. vi. 5; 
Strab. J.c.). At the end of the second Mes- 
senian war, 668, a large body of Messenians, 
under the conduct of the sons of Aristomenes, 
settled at Rhegium, which now became a 
flourishing and important city, and extended 
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its authority over several of the neighbouring 
towns. Even before the Persian wars Rhegium 
was sufficiently powerful to send-3000 of its 
citizens to the assistance of the Tarentines, and 
in the time of the elder Dionysius it possessed a 
fleet of eighty ships of war. The government 
was an aristocracy, but in the beginning of the 
fifth century B.c. Anaxilaus, who was of a Mes- 
senian family, made himself tyrant of the place 
(Paus. iy. 23, 6). In 494 this Anaxilaus con- 
quered Zancle in Sicily, the name of which he 
changed into Messana (Diod. xi. 48 ; Arist. Pol. 
y. 12; Thue. l.c.). Heruled over the two cities, 
and on his death in 476 he bequeathed his 
power to his sons. About ten years afterwards 
(466) his sons were driven out of Rhegium and 
Messana, and republican governments were 
established in both cities, which now became 
independent of one another (Hdt. vii. 170; Diod. 
xi. 76). In427 when the Athenian fleet came to 
support Leontini, the Rhegians sided with the 
Chalcidian cities of Sicily, and therefore their 
city became the headquarters of the Athenians 
(Thue. iii. 86, iv. 1, 24). But they maintained 
neutrality during the Athenian expedition of 
415 (Thue. vi. 44, vii. 1, 58; Diod. xiii. 3). Ata 
later period Rhegium incurred the deadly 
enmity of the elder Dionysius in consequence 
of a personal insult which the inhabitants had 
offeredhim. Itis said that when he asked the 
Rhegians to give him one of their maidens for 
his wife, they replied that they could only grant 
him the daughter of their public executioner. 
Dionysius carried on war against the city for a 
long time, and after two or three unsuccessful 
attempts he at length took the place, which he 
treated with the greatest severity. (Diod. xiv. 
44, 87, 10-112; Strab. p. 258.) Rhegium never 
recovered its former greatness, though it still 
continued to bea place of considerable import- 
ance. The younger Dionysius gave it the name 
of Phoebia, but this name never came into 
general use, and was speedily forgotten (Strab. 
i.c.). ‘The Rhegians having applied to Rome 
for assistance when Pyrrhus was in the S. of 


Italy, the Romans placed in the town a garrison _ 


of 4000 soldiers, who had been levied among 
the Latin colonies in Campania. These troops 
seized the town in 279, killed or expelled the 
male inhabitants, and took possession of their 
wives and children. (Pol. i. 7; Oros.iv. 3; App. 
Samn. iii. 9.) The Romans were too much 


Coin of Rhegium. 
Obv., lion’s scalp; rev., PESINOZ; seated figure, supposed 
to represent the demos of the city after the expulsion 
of the princes, B.C. 461; laurel wreath surrounding. 


engaged at the time with their war. against 
Pyrrhus to take notice of this outrage ; but 
when Pyrrhus was driven out of Italy, they 
took signal vengeance upon these Campanians, 
and restored the surviving Rhegians to their 
city (Pol. i. 6, 7; Liv. xxxi.1). Rhegium suf- 


fered greatly from an earthquake shortly before. 


the breaking out of the Social war, 90, but its 
population was augmented by Augustus, who 
settled here a number of yeterans from his 
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fleet, whence the town bears in Ptolemy the 
surname Juliwm (App. B.C, iv. 3, v.81; Dio 
Cass. xlviii. 18; Ptol.’ iii, 1, 9). It was a 
flourishing city under the later empire and a 
strong fortress (Procop. B. G. i. 8, iii. 18), and 
after the seventh century was chiefly subject to 
the Greek emperors until it fell into the hands of 
Robert Guiscard,in 1060. Rhegium was the 
place from which persons usually crossed over 
to Sicily, but the spot at which they embarked 
was called Columna Rhegina (‘Phywev ornAls : , 
Torre di Cawalio), and was 100 stadia N. of the 
town (Plin. iii. 71; Strab. J.c.). 

Rhénéa (‘Phveia, also ‘Piyn, ‘Pyvata), for- 
merly called Ortygia and Celadussa, an island 
in the Aegaean sea and one of the Cyclades, 
W. of Delos, from which it was divided by a, 
narrow strait only four stadia in width. When 
Polycrates took the island, he dedicated it to 
Apollo, and united it by a.chain to Delos; and- 
Nicias connected the two islands by means of a 
bridge. When the Athenians purified Delos in 
B.C. 426, they removed all the dead from the 
latter island to Rhenea. (Strab. p. 486; Dnxos.) 

Rhénus. 1. (Rhein in German, Rhine in 
English), one of the great rivers in Europe, 
forming in ancient times the boundary between 
Gaul and Germany, having its sources partly 
in the St. Gothard, partly im the Adula group 
of the Lepontine Alps [ApuLA Mons], from 
three principal branches: the Vorder-Rhein, 
which rises in the mountain called Badus 
(a little H. of Andermatt and the St. Go- 
thard); the Mttel-Rhein, which rises near 
the Lukmanier Pass; and the Hinter-Rhein, 
which rises from the glaciers of Piz Valrhein, 
the highest of the Adula group, and joins the 
other two near Reichenaw. ‘The Rhine then 
flows first in a westerly direction, passing, 
through the Lacus Brigantinus (Lake of Con- 
stance), till it reaches Basilia (Basle), where 
it takes a northerly direction and eventually 
flows into the Ocean by several mouths. The 
ancients spoke of two main arms into which 
the Rhine was divided in entering the territory 
of the Batavi, of which the one on the E. 
continued to bear the name of Rhenus, while 
that on the W., into which the Mosa (Maas or 
Meuse) flowed, was called Vahalis (Waal). 
Hence it was called bicornis (Verg. Aen. viil. 
724; cf. Caes. B. G. iv. 17). But some writers 
incorrectly believed that it entered the sea by 
only two mouths (Strab. p. 192). After Drusus, 
in B.c. 12, had connected the Flevo Lacus 
(Zuyder-Zee) with the Rhine by means of a 
canal (in making which he probably made use 
of the bed of the Yssel), we find mention of 
three branches of the Rhine. Of these the 
names, as given by Pliny, are, on the W. 
Helium (the Vahalis of other writers), in the 
centre Rhenus, and on the E. Flevum (Plin. iy. 
101). Pliny seems in this account to reckon 
only two outlets besides the Fleyum, reckon- 
ing the Mosa as one of them. Tacitus and 
Mela. agree with Pliny, but Ptolemy distin- 
guishes the Meuse from the Rhine and reckons 
three outlets for the Rhine proper (Tac. Ann. 
ii. 6, Hist. v. 28; Ptol. ii. 9, 4).—The Rhine is 
described by the ancients as a broad, rapid and © 
deep river. _ It receives many tributaries, of 
which the most important were the Arura (4a7) 
and the Mosella (Moselle), on the left, and the 
Nicer Nace? Moenus (Main) and Luppia 
(Lippe) on the rifht. It passed through 
various tribes, of which the principal on the W. 
were the Nantuates, Helvetii, Sequani, Medio- 
matrici,, Tribocci, Treviri, Ubii, Batayi, and 
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Canninefates, and the principal on the E. were 
the Raeti, Vindelici, Mattiaci, Sigambri, 


Tencteri, Usipetes, Bructeri, and Frisii. The 
length of the Rhine is stated differently by the 
ancient writers. Its whole course amounts to 
about 950 miles. The inundations of the Rhine 
near its mouth are mentioned by the ancients. 
Caesar was the first Roman general who 
crossed the Rhine. He threw a bridge of boats 
across the river, probably in the neighbourhood 
of Cologne. The system of embankments 
against floods in the lower course of the Rhine 
(near Wesel) was begun by the Romans in the 
reign of Nero (Tac. Amm. xiii. 58).—2. (Reno), a 
tributary of the Padus (Po) in Gallia Cisalpina 
near Bononia, on a small island of which 
Octavian, Antony and Lepidus formed the cele- 
brated triumvirate (Plin. ili. 118; Cazsar, p. 
182, b). 

Rhescuporis, Rhascuporis, or Rescuporis, 
the names of several kings of Bosporus under 
the Roman empire [see p. 170, a]. 

~~ Rhésus (‘Pjaos). 1, A river-god in Bithynia, 
one of the sons of Oceanus and Tethys (I. xii. 
20; Hes. Th.340; Strab. p. 590, 602).—2, Son 
of king Eioneus in Thrace, marched to the 
assistance of the Trojans in their war with the 
Greeks. An oracle had declared that Troy 
would never be taken if the snow-white horses 
of Rhesus should once drink the water of the 
Xanthus and feed upon the grass of the Trojan 
plain. But as soon as Rhesus had reached the 
Trojan territory and had pitched his tents late 
at night, Odysseus and Diomedes penetrated 
into his camp, slew Rhesus himself, and carried 
off his horses. (Zl. x. 484; [Eur.] Rhesus; 
Verg. Aen. i. 469.) In later writers Rhesus is 
described as a son of Strymon and Euterpe, or 
Calliope, or Terpsichore. 

Rhianus (‘Piavds), of Crete, a distinguished 
Alexandrian poet and grammarian, flourished 
B.C. 222. He wrote several epic poems, one of 
which was on the Messenian wars, and was a 
source of information to Pausanias as regards 
that period. He also wrote epigrams, ten of 
which are preserved in the Palatine Anthology, 
and one by Athenaeus. His fragments are 
printed in Gaisford’s Poétae Minores Graeci; 
and separately edited by Nic. Saal, Bonn, 1831. 

Rhidagus, a tributary of the river Zioberis 
in Parthia. 

Rhinocolira or Rhinocorira (74 ‘Pivoxdaoupa 
or ‘Pivoxdpovpa, and % ‘PuvokoAovpa or ‘Pivo- 
kopovpa: Kasr-el-Arish), the frontier town of 
Egypt and Palestine, lay in the midst of the 
desert, at the mouth of the brook (H/-Avrish) 
which was the boundary between the countries. 
It was sometimes reckoned to Syria, sometimes 
to Egypt (Strab. pp. 741, 759; Pol. v. 80; Ptol. 
iv. 5, 12; Liv. xlv. 11). Itsname, ‘ The cut-off- 
noses,’ was said to be derived from. its having 
been the place of exile of criminals who had 
first been so mutilated, under the Ethiopian 
dynasty of kings of Egypt (Strab. p. 759). 

Rhinth6n (‘Pivéwy), of Syracuse or Tarentum, 
said to have been the son of a potter, was a 
dramatic poet, of that species of burlesque tra- 
gedy which parodied myths, and was called 
pavakoypapia or fAaporparywdia, and flourished 
in the reign of Ptolemy I., king of Egypt. 
Among his followers in this style of composition 
was Sciras or Sclerias of Tarentum (Athen. 
p: 402). When‘he is placed at the head of the 
composers of this burlesque drama, we are not 
to ‘suppose that he actually invented it, but 
that he was the first to develop in a written 
form, and to introduce into Greek literature, a 
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species of dramatic composition which had 
already long existed as a popular amusement 
among the Greeks of southern Italy and Sicily, 
and especially at Tarentum. The species of 
drama which he cultivated may be described as 
an exhibition of the subjects of tragedy in the 
spirit and style of comedy. A poet of this 
description was called gAvat. This name, and 
that of the drama itself, pAvakorypapia, seem to 
have been the genuine terms used at Tarentum. 
Rhinthon wrote thirty-eight dramas. (Suid. 
s.v3 Cic. ad Att. i. 20; Varro, R. R. iii. 3, 9.) 
V Rhipaei Montes (ra ‘Piraia vpn, also ‘Pimat), 
the name of a lofty range of mountains in the 
northern part of the earth, respecting which 
there are diverse statements in the ancient 
writers. Thename seems to have been given by 
the Greek poets quite indefinitely to all the moun- 
tains in the northern parts of Europe and Asia. 
(Soph. O. C. 1247; cf. Verg. Georg, i. 240.) In 
Aeschylus the source of the Ister is placed in 
this range. Thus the Rhipaei Montes are 
sometimes called the Hyperborei Montes. 
(HyPERBOREI.] The later geographical writers 
place the Rhipaean mountains NE. of M. 
Alaunus on the frontiers of Asiatic Sarmatia, 
and state that the Tanais rises in these moun- 
tains. According to this account the Rhipaean 
mountains may be regarded as the western 
branch of the Ural Mountains. (Strab. pp. 
295, 299; Mel. i. 19, 18; Plin. iv. 78.) 

Rhithymna (Pi@uuva: Retimo), a town on the 
N. coast of Crete, between the promontories 
Drepeaye and Dium (Ptol. iii. 17,7; Plin. 
iv. 59). : 

Rhium (‘Pioy: Castello di Morea), 1 promon- 
tory in Achaia, opposite the promontory of 
Antirrhium (Castello di Romelia), on the bor- 
ders of Aetolia and Locris, with which it formed 
the narrow entrance to the Corinthian gulf, 
which straits are now called the Little Dar- 
danelles. It is sometimes called Ayaikdy ‘Ploy, 
to distinguish it from the opposite promontory, 
which was surnamed MoAuxpirdy or AitwAurdy. 
On the promontory of Rhium there was a 
temple of Poseidon. (Thue. ii. 84; Strab. p. 
855; Paus. vii. 22, 10.) 

Rhizon or Rhizinium (‘Pi¢wy: ‘Picwrirns: 
Risano), an ancient town in Dalmatia, situated 
at the upper end of the gulf called after it Rhi- 
zonaeus Sinus (G. of Cattaro). It was a 
stronghold of Queen Trura. (Pol. ii. 11; 
Strab. p. 316; Liv. xlv. 26.) ‘ 

Rhizus (Pi(ovs). 1. A seaport of Pontus 
which was strongly fortified by Justinian. It 
was a few miles W. of the river Ascurus (Pro- 
cop. Aed. iii. 4; Ptol. v. 6, 6).—2. A town of 
Magnesia in Thessaly (Strab. p. 436). 

Rhoda or Rhodus (‘Pd57, ‘Pédos: Rozas), a 
Greek emporium on the coast of the Indigetae 
in Hispania Tarraconensis, founded by the 
Rhodians, and subsequently occupied by the 
inhabitants of Massilia (Strab. p. 654; Liv. 
XXxiv. 8). 

Rhédanus (Rhéne), one of the chief rivers 
of Gaul, rises ina glacier W: of the St. Gothard 
(included in the range called Adula by the 
ancients), not far from the sources of the Vor- 
der-Rhein, flows first in a westerly direction, 
and after passing through the Lacus Lemanus, 
turns to. the S., passes by the towns of Lug- 
dunum, Vienna, Avenio and Arelate, receives 
several tributaries, and finally falls by several 
mouths. into: the, Sinus Gallicus in the Medi- 
terranean. The number of the mouths of the 
Rhone is stated differently by the ancient writers 
(Strab. p. 183); which is not surprising, as the 
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river has frequently altered its course near the 
sea. Pliny mentions three mouths, of which 
the most important was called Os Massalioti- 
cum, while the two others bore the general 
name of Libyca ora, being distinguished from 
each other as the Os Hispaniense and the Os 
Metapinum (Plin. iii. 83), Polybius reckons 
only two, the Massaliotic and the western 
branch (Pol. iii. 41). Besides these mouths 
there was a canal to the H. of the Os Massali- 
oticum, called Fossae Marianae, which was dug 
by order of Marius during his war with the 
Cimbri, in order to make an easier connexion 
between the Rhone and the Mediterranean, as 
the mouths of the river were frequently choked 
up with sand (Plut. Mar. 15; Strab. p. 183). 
The Rhone is a very rapid river, and its upward 
navigation is therefore difficult, though it is 
navigable for large vessels as high as Lug- 
dunum, and by means of the Arar still further N. 

Rhodé. [(Ruopos.] 

Rhodia and Rhodidpolis (‘Podia, ‘PodidmoAus : 
‘Podieds, “PodioroAitns: Hski-Hissar, Ru.), a 
mountain city of Lycia, near Corydallus, with a 
temple of Asclepius (Ptol. v. 3,6; Steph. Byz. 
8. v.). : 

Rhoédius (‘Pddi0s: Kodja-tschai), a small 
river of the Troad, mentioned both by Homer 
and Hesiod. It rose on the lower slopes of Mt. 
Ida, and flowed NW. into the Hellespont, be- 
tween Abydus and Dardanus, after receiving 
the Selleis from the W. (Il. xii. 20, xx. 215; 
Hes. Th. 841; Strab. pp. 554, 595; Plin. v. 124). 
It is identified by some with the river Ivduo0s, 
which Thucydides mentions, between Cynos- 
sema and Abydus (Thue. viii. 106). Some 
made it erroneously a tributary of the Aesepus. 
It is mentioned on the coins of Dardanus. 

Bhédopé (‘Poddarn: Despoto-Planina), one of 
the highest ranges of mountains in Thrace, ex- 
tending from Mt. Scomius, H. of the river Nes- 
tus and the boundaries of Macedonia, in a 
south-easterly direction almost down to the 
coast. It is highest in its northern part, and 
is thickly covered with wood. “(Hdt. vi.-49; 
Thue. ii. 96; Strab. pp. 208, 313.) Rhodope, 
like the rest of Thrace, was sacred to Dionysus, 
and is frequently mentioned by the poets in 
connexion with the worship of this god (Hor. 
Od. iii. 25, 12). 

Rhodopis (Podams), a Greek courtesan, of 
Thracian origin, was said to have been a fellow- 
slave with the poet Aesop, both of them 
belonging to the Samian Iadmon. She after- 
wards became the property of Xanthes, another 
Samian, who carried her to Naucratisin Egypt, 
in the reign of Amasis, and at this great sea- 
port she carried on the trade of a hetaera for 
the benefit of her master. While thus employed, 
Charaxus, the brother of the poetess Sappho, 
who had come to Naucratis as a merchant, fell 
in love with her, and ransomed her from slavery 
for a large sum of money. She was in conse- 
quence attacked by Sappho in a poem (ef. Ov. 
Her. xy. 63). She continued to live at Nau- 
cratis, and with the tenth part of her gains she 
dedicated at Delphi ten iron spits, which-were 
seen by Herodotus. She is called Rhodopis by 
Herodotus, but Sappho in her poem spoke ‘of 
her under the name of Doricha. It is therefore 
probable that Doricha was her real name, and 
that she received that of Rhodopis, which sig- 
nifies the ‘rosy-cheeked,’ on account of her 
beauty. (Hdt. ii, 184,.185; Athen. p. 596; 
Strab. p. 808; Suid. s.v.) There was a tale 
current in Greece (which Herodotus rejects) 
that Rhodopis built the third pyramid. This 
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tale confuses her with Nitocris, who lived 
2400 years earlier. Another story (Ael. V.H. 
xiii. 83) tells that Psammitichus III. picked up 
her shoe and was so struck with it that he 
sought out and married the owner. This is 
merely one of the many stories of which Cin- 
derella is another. Psammitichus lived nearly 
a century after Rhodopis. His wife also was 
called Nitocris, and this suggests a confusion 
between the names Doricha and Nitocris as 
the origin of both stories. 

Rhiédos (‘Pé5os), sometimes called Rhédé, 
daughter of Poseidon and Halia, or of Poseidon 
and Aphrodite, or lastly of Oceanus (Diod. v. 
55; Pind. Ol. vii. 24; TELcutnes). From her 
the island of Rhodes is said to have derived its 
name, and in this island she bore to Helios 
seven sons (Pind. Ol. vii. 72). 

Rhodus (7 ‘Pddos : “Pdéd:0s, Rhodius: Rhodos, 
Rhodes), the easternmost island of the Aegaean 
or, more specifically, of the Carpathian sea, lies 
off the S. coast of Caria, due S. of the pro- 
montory of Cynossema (C. Alowpo), at the dis- 
tance of about twelve geogr. miles. Its length, 
from NH. to SW. is about forty-five miles ; its 
greatest breadth about twenty to twenty-five. 
A chain of mountains with lateral spurs forms 
the backbone of the island. The highest point, 
about 4000 feet above the sea, is Mt. Atabyrus, 
on which stood a temple of Zeus Atabyrius 
(Strab. p. 655). In early times it was called 
Aethraea and Ophiussa (Strab. p. 658; Steph. 
Byz. s.v.; Plin. y. 182). The earliest Greek 
records make mention of it. Mythological 
stories ascribed its origin to the power of 
Helios, who, because he had received no por- 
tion of land, raised it from beneath the waves 
(Pind. Ol. vii. 55); and its first peopling to 
the Telchines, children of Thalatta (the Sea), 
upon whose destruction by a deluge, the 
Heliadae were planted in the island by Helios, 
where they formed seven tribes, and founded 
a kingdom, which soon became flourishing 
by their skill in astronomy and navigation, 
and other sciences and arts. [TELcHinEs.] 
These traditions appear to signify the early 
peopling of the island by some of the civilised 
races of W. Asia, probably the Phoenicians. 
After other alleged migrations into the island, 
we come to its Hellenic colonisation, which is_. 
ascribed to Tlepolemus, the son of Heracles, 
before the Trojan war, and after that war to 
Althaemenes. [For the legend of Helen’s con- 
nexion with Rhodes, see p. 588, a.] Homer 
mentions the three Dorian settlements in 
Rhodes: namely, Lindus, Ialysus, and Camirus 
(Zl. ti. 658); and these cities, with Cos, Cnidus, 
and Halicarnassus, formed the Dorian Hexa- 
polis, which was established, from a period of 
unknown antiquity, in the SW. corner of Asia 
Minor, but after the expulsion of Halicarnassus 
became a Pentapolis (Hdt. i.144). Rhodes soon 
grew into a great maritime state, or rather 
confederacy, the island being parcelled out be- 
tween the three cities above mentioned. The 
Rhodians made distant voyages, and founded 
numerous colonies, of which the chief were, 
Rhoda in Iberia; Gela, in Sicily; Parthenope, 
Salacia, Siris, and Sybaris, in Italy; settle- 
ments in the Balearic islands; and, in their 
own neighbourhood, Soli in Cilicia, and Gagae 
and Corydalla-in Lycia. During this early 
period the government of each of the three 
cities seems to have been monarchical ; but 
about B.c. 660 the whole island seems to have 
been united in an oligarchical republic, the 
chief magistrates of which, called prytanes, 
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were taken from the family of the Eratidae, who 
had been the royal family of Ialysus. [Dr1- 
aGgoras : Dortmus.] Rhodes escaped the Persian 
dominion as long as there was no Persian fleet ; 
but it was reduced by Darius, and Rhodians 
were employed in the fleet of Xerxes (Aesch. 
Pers. 891; Diod. xi. 3). Themistocles restored 
its independence (‘Timocer. 7.1). At the begin- 
ning of the Peloponnesian war Rhodes was one 
of those Dorian maritime states which were 
subject to Athens, but in the twentieth year of 
the war, 412, it joined the Spartan alliance, and 
the oligarchical party, which had been depressed 
and their leaders, the Hratidae, expelled, re- 
covered their former power, under Dorieus, but 
remained under the control of Sparta until the 
end of the Peloponnesian war. (Thue. viii. 41, 
44,60; Xen. Hell. i. 1, 5, ii. 1; Diod. xiii. 69.) 
In 408, the new capital, called Rhodus, was 
built, and peopled from the three ancient cities 
of Ialysus, Lindus, and Camirus. It stood on 
the E. side of the long promontory which forms 
the northernmost point of the island. At the 
back of the town rose the acropolis, in front of 
it the greater and lesser harbours protected by 
moles, but the greater harbour was exposed 
to the N. winds. The history of the island 
presents a series of conflicts between the demo- 
cratical and oligarchical parties, and of subjec- 
tion to Athens and Sparta in turn, till the end 
of the Social war, 855, when its independence 
was acknowledged. Then followed a conflict 
with the princes of Caria, during which the 
island was for a time subject to Artemisia, and 
again to her successor, Idrieus. During this 
period there were great internal dissensions, 
which were at length composed by a mixed 
form of government, uniting the elements of 
aristocracy and democracy. At the Macedonian 
conquest, they submitted to Alexander, but 
upon his death they expelled the Macedonian 
garrison (Diod. xviii. 8). In the ensuing wars 
they formed an alliance with Ptolemy, the son 
of Lagus, and their city, Rhodes, successfully 
endured a most famous siege by the forces of 
Demetrius Poliorcetes (Diod. xx. 82-98), who at 
length, when he raised the siege, left behind 
him all his siege train, from the sale of which 
they defrayed the cost of the celebrated Co- 
lossus, which is described under the name of its 
artist, CoarEs. The state now for a long time 
flourished, with an extensive commerce, and 
with such a maritime power that it compelled 
the Byzantines to remit the toll which they 
levied on ships passing the Bosporus (Pol. iv. 
88). From the time of Alexander it had been 
the chief maritime power in the Aegaean. At 
various times they occupied the islands of 
Nisyros, Andros, Tenos and Naxos (Diod. y. 
54; App. B. C. v. 7), and when a small volcanic 
island near Thera was upheaved in 197 B.c., 
they took possession and built there a temple 
to Poseidon Asphaleios, 7.e. averter of earth- 
quakes (Strab. p. 57). At length they came 
into connexion with the Romans, whose alliance 
they joined (Ptol. xxx. 5; Liv. xly. 25), with 
Attalus, king of Pergamus, in the war against 
Philip III. of Macedon. In the ensuing war 
with Antiochus, the Rhodians gave the Romans 
great aid with their fleet; and in the subse- 
quent partition of the Syrian possessions of 
Asia Minor they were rewarded by the supre- 
macy of 8. Caria, where they had had settle- 
ace from an early period. [PzRara RHopro- 
RUM. 
alliance with Rome was caused by their espous- 
ing the cause of Perseus (probably from fear of 
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the growth of the Roman power;. but it was @ 
false move at that time), for which they were 
severely punished by the loss of their territory 
on the-mainland, 168; but they recovered the 
favour of Rome by the important naval aid they 
rendered in the Mithridatic war. In the Civil 
wars they took part mainly with Caesar, and 
suffered in consequence from Cassius, 42, but 
were afterwards compensated for their losses by 
the favour of Antonius. (App. B. C. iv. 60-74, 


|v. 7.) They were deprived of their independence 


Ly Claudius, but recovered it again under Nero 
(Dio Cass. lx. 24;-Tac. Ann. xii. 58). Under 
Vespasian Rhodes was made part of the pro- 
vince of Asia (Suet. Vesp. 8); but a separate 
Province of the Islands (Inswlarwum Provincia, 
érapxla vhowv) under Diocletian and after- 
wards included Rhodes and fifteen other islands 
(C. I. L. iii. 450, 460). But earlier than this the 
prosperity of Rhodes received its final blow 
from an earthquake, which laid the city in ruins, 
in the reign of Antoninus Pius, a.p, 155.—The 
celebrated mediaeval history of the island, as the 
seat of thé Knights of St. John, does not belong 
to this work. The island is of great beauty 
and fertility, with a delicious climate. It was 
further celebrated as the home of distinguished 
schools of Greek art and of Greek oratory. The 
city of Rhodes was famous for the beauty and 
regularity of its architecture, and the number 
of statues which adorned it; it was designed by 
Hippodamus of Miletus. Among its treasures 
of sculpture was the chariot and horses in the 
temple of Helios by Lysippus; among the great 
works of the Rhodian school of sculpture was 
the Laocoon [AGEsANDER]. ‘Tombs on the sites 
of Camirus and Ialysus have yielded an im- 
portant store of antiquities, both terra-cotta 
figures and pottery. Some of the Rhodian ware 
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Obv., head of the sun (Helios); rev., rose with bud (for 
name of the island); in the field, a sphinx.) 


presents striking points of similarity to that of 
Naucratis. [For a description of Rhodian vase- 


painting see Dict. of Antiq. art, Vas.|—The 


most noticeable feature in the religious wor-. 
ship of Rhodes was the position of Helios as’ 
the chief god of the island (Pind. Ol. vii. 70). . 


His image appeared on the Colossus and on the 
coins: he was honoured by an annual sacrifice 
of a team of four horses. 
particularly honoured, for which two reasons 
might be assigned—the maritime character of 
the people, and the liability of their island to 
earthquakes. (Comp. Iatysus, Linpus, and 
Camirvs,.] 

Rhoecus (‘Poikos). 
conjunction with Hylaeus, pursued Atalanta in 
Arcadia, but was killed by her with an arrow. 
The Roman poets called him Rhoetus, and re- 
late that he was wounded at the nuptials of 
Pirithous (Apollod. iii. 9,2), Son of Phileas 
or Philaeus, of Samos, an architect and sculptor, 
belonging to the earliest period in the history 


of Greek art, is mentioned ‘as the head of a. 


family of Samian artists, He lived about B.c. 
640. He was the first architect of the great 


, 


Poseidon also was . 


1. A centaur, who, in’ 
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temple of Hera at Samos, which Theodorus 
compléted. In conjunction with Smilis and 
Theodorus, he constructed the labyrinth at 
Lemnos; and he, and the members of his 
family who succeeded him, are said to have 
invented the art of casting statues in bronze. 
(Hat. iii. 60; Paus. viii. 14, 5, x. 88, 8; Plin. 
xxxv. 152, xxxvi. 90.) 

Rhoetéum (7d ‘Poirewoy wkpov, 7» “Porreids 
ath, Pornia axrat: Virg. Rhoetea litora: C. 
Intepeh or Barbiert), a promontory, or a strip 
of rocky coast breaking into several pro- 
montories, in Mysia, on the Hellespont, near 
Aeantium, with a town of the same name (prob. 
Paleo Castro). (Hat. vii. 48; Strab. p. 595.) 

Rhoetus. 1. A centaur. [Ruorcus.|—2. One 
of the giants, who was slain by Dionysus; he is 
usually called Hurytus (Hor. Od. ii. 19, 23). 

Rhoxolani or Roxolani, a warlike people in 
European Sarmatia, on the coast of the Palus 
Maeotis, and between the Borysthenes and 
the Tanais. They frequently attacked and 
plundered the Roman provinces 8. of the 
Danube, and Hadrian was even obliged to pay 
them tribute, They are mentioned as late as 
‘the eleventh century. They fought with lances 
and with long swords wielded with both hands ; 
and their armies were composed chiefly of 
cavalry. (Strab. pp. 114, 294, 306; Tac. Hist. 
i. 79.) 

Rhudiae. [Rup1e.] 

Rhyndacus (‘Puvdacds: Adirnas), a con- 
siderable river of Asia Minor. Rising in Mount 
Dindymene, in Phrygia Epictetus, it flows 
N. through Phrygia, then turns NW., then 
W. and then N. through the lake Apolloniatis, 
into the Propontis. From the point where it 
left Phrygia it formed the boundary of Mysia 
and Bithynia (Strab. p. 576; Mel. i. 19; Plin. 
yv. 142). Itis an error of Pliny to make it the 
same river as the Lycus. Its chief tributary, 
which joins it from the W. below the lake 
Apolloniatis, was called Macrstus. On the 
banks of the Rhyndacus, Lucullus gained a 


great victory over Mithridates, 3.c._73_(Plut, | 


Lue. jii.; Pol. v. 17). 

Rhypes (‘Pires and other forms: ‘Pumaiés), 
one of the twelve cities of Achaia, situated 
between Aegium and Patrae (Hdt.i.145; Thuc. 
vii. 34). It was destroyed by Augustus and its 
inhabitants removed to Patrae (Paus. vii. 18, 7 ; 
Strab. p. 387). 

Rhytium (‘Piriov), a town in Crete, men- 
tioned by Homer, in the district of Gortyna (Zl. 
ii. 648; Plin. iv. 59; Strab. p. 479). 

Ricimer, the Roman ‘ King-Maker,’ was the 
son of a Suevian chief, and was brought up" at 
the court of Valentinian III., in whose reign 
he served with distinction under Aétius. In 
A.D, 456 he commanded the fleet of the em- 
peror Avitus, with which he gained a great 
victory over the Vandals, and in the same 
year he deposed Avitus; but as he was a bar- 
barian by birth, he would not assume the title 
of emperor, but gave it to Majorian, intending 
to keep the real power in his own hands. But 
as Majorian proved more able and energetic 
than Ricimer had expected, he was put to death 
in 461 by order of Ricimer, who now raised 
Libius Severus to the throne. On the death of 
Severus in 465, Ricimer kept the government 
in his own hands for the next eighteen months ; 
but in 467 Anthemius was appointed emperor 
of the West by Leo, emperor of the Hast. 
Ricimer acquiesced in the appointment, and 
received the daughter of Anthemius in mar- 
riage; but in 472 he made war against his 
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father-in-law, and took Rome by storm. An- 
themius perished in the assault, and Olybrius 
was proclaimed emperor by Ricimer, who died, 
however, only forty days after the sack of 


ie (Procop. Vand. i. 7,57; Evagy. ii. 
7-16. 
Ricina. 1. (Ricinensis), a town in Picenum, 


colonised by the emperor Severus. Its mines 
are on the river Potenza near Macerata (Plin, 
iii. 111).—2, One of the Ebudae Insulae, or the 
Hebrides (Ptol. ii. 2, 11). 

Rigodiilum (Reol), a town of the Treviri in 
Gallia Belgica, distant three days’ march from 
Mogontiacum (Tac. Hist. iv. 71). 

Rigomagus. 1. (Prob. Trino Vecchio), a 
town in Cisalpine Gaul, on the road from Tici- 
num (Pavia) to Augusta Taurinorum (T'urin).— 
2. (Remagen), a town on the Rhine, between 
Bonna (Bonn) and Antunnacum (Andernach). 

Robigo. [Rosicus.] 

Robigus was a divinity worshipped for the 
purpose of averting blight or too great heat 
from the young cornfields (Varro, L.D. vi. 16, 
#.f.i. 1, 6: Gell. v. 12,14; Paul. p. 267; Serv. 
ad Georg. i. 151). The name was derived from 
robus=rufus (red), referring to the rusty 
colour of the blighted corn (cf. épvciBy). Ro- 
bigus and Flora were worshipped together as a 
pair of kindred deities, Flora being possibly 
called also Robiga. In later writers robigo 
(blight) was personified, as if the deity were a 
goddess Robigo (Tertull. Spectac. 5; August. 
C.D. iy. 21), There is a similar personification 
of robigo in Ovid, but it does not appear that 
the deity was worshipped under that feminine 
name. The festival of the Robigalia was cele- 
brated on April 25, and was said to have been 
instituted by Numa. It was held in the sacred 
grove of Robigus on the Via Nomentana, five 
miles from Rome. The offerings made by the 
Flamen Quirinalis included liver-coloured pup- 
pies, in allusion to the red dog-star, whose in- 
fluence blighted the crops. (Ov. Fast. iv. 905; 
Plin. xyiii. 285 ; Dict. of Ant. art. Robigalia.) 

Roma (Romanus ; Rome): A. Geographical] 
Situation.—Rome stands, roughly speaking, 
about the middle of the Western side of Italy, 
on the left bank of the Tiber, some fourteen 
miles from its mouth, and close to what was in 
ancient times the boundary between Latium 
and Htruria. The river in this part varies from 
800 to 200 feet in breadth, and from 15 to 20 
feet in depth, and from Rome to its mouth is 
affected both by floods and by silting of earth 
carried down. Hence, although it was suited 
for the commerce of the city in early days, it 
was quite inadequate when Rome was the 
capital of the world, especially as traffic is not 
assisted by any tide. The plain through which 
the Tiber flows, the Roman Campagna, is apt 
to mislead by its title. Broadly speaking, in 
relation to the bounding ranges of the Apen- 
nines and the Alban hills, it is, no doubt, a 
plain; but to those who are upon it it presents 
@ very uneven appearance of eminences and 
ravines. What was in remote ages an alluvial 
flat has been broken up by the volcanic dis- 
turbances which have produced hills of tufa or 
of voleanic ash, subsequently sharpened and 
carved out by weather and streams; and so 
far from the Tiber appearing to pass through a 
wide champaign country, it flows at a con- 
siderable depth below the plain in its own 
relatively narrow valley. Still more apt to mis- 
lead-is the mention of the hills of Rome ; for it 
is difficult. for anyone who has not seen the 
country to realise that, if he were to stand on 
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the Campagna, he would be on the same level 
as the Roman hills, and the city would seem to 
be built on a plain, though, viewed from the 
river, it stands for the most part on seyeral 
eminences rising from 120 to 160 feet above the 
river bank. These eminences, like others in 
the Campagna, are of volcaziic formation, but 
they have been carved out by erosion, chiefly 
by the Tiber itself and by water flowing into it. 
Three have thus become isolated hills, and 
these (the Palatine, Aventine, and Capitoline), 
were naturally early occupied as defensible 
positions. The others, though hills when seen 
from the river valley, are really promontories 
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bases of the Palatine, Vimina:, Quirinal ana 
Capitoline, was the site eventually of the Fo- | 
rum, Romanum; its lower branch towards the 
Tiber, separating the Palatine from the Capi- 
toline, was the Velabrum (whose name preserved 
the recollection of the marshes) and the Forum 
Boarium ; the indentation between the Esqui- 
line and the Quirinal was the Subura; the 
valley running EK. between the bases of the 
Palatine, Esquiline and Caelian was eventually 
occupied by the Colosseum, and the long low 
valley which separates the Aventine and Pala- 
tine was the site of the Circus Maximus. These 
natural differences of level have been modified 
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Plan of the Roman Hills. 


A, Mons Capitolinus; B, Mons Palatinus 


ec, Oppius ; d, Cispius ; ee, Tiberis Fl.; 1, Prata 
Bis; 6, Velabrum ; 7, Forum Boarium ; 8, Vallis 


from the Campagna jutting out into it, and on 
their other side running back at a level into 
the general plain. A reference to the arinexed 
plan will show that, further from the river than 
the three isolated hills, come the Caelian (which 
is nearly isolated), the Esquiline (which in- 
cludes two spurs, the Oppian and Cispian), the 
Viminal and Quirinal, and, a little further 
north, the Pincian, which was not included 
within the Servian walls: all these being con- 
nected at the back by the line of table-land. 
The bays or depressions between these belong 
to the floor of the Tiber valley, and were in 
early times covered mainly by marshes and 
pools, The central depression, between the 


; ©, Mons Aventinus; D, Mons Caclius; E, Mons Esquilinus; F, Collis 
Viminalis; G, Collis Quirinalis; H, Collis Hortorum (or Mons Pincius); I, Mons 
pbichia 2, Prata Flaminia ; 3, Subura; 4, Carinae ; 5, Caerolien- 
cia, 


Janiculus ;@, Velia; b, Germalus; 


at various times and by different causes: the 
hills, at first artificially made more pronounced 
by escarpment for defence, were afterwards made 
lower in appearance by levelling up in road 
making, or, in the middle ages, by the accumu- 
lation of débris: on the other hand, the valley 
between the Quirinal and Viminal was cut 
wider and deeper to receive the Forum Tra- 
janum. Lastly, in the present time the exi- 
gencies-of a nineteenth century capital have 
changed the natural features still more, under 
what is called the ‘piano regolatore,’ and 
threatens to improve away much more of the 
hills of Rome. The river Tiber, besides con- 
tributing to the defence and the commercial 
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prosperity of early Rome, had a great deal to 
do with the shape of the city. It has been 
best described as divided into five reaches: the 
first, or upper reach, about 4 a mile long run- 
ning nearly due S.; the second making a great 
bend for # of a mile to the W., and thus afford- 
ing space for the Campus Martius (once a wide 
swamp) ; the third turning again at right angles 
and running 14 mile SE., including in its 
lower part the Island of the Tiber (about 300 
yards x 90); the fourth diverted by the Aventine 
for a distance of about $ of a mile to the SW.; 
and the fifth running for a mile nearly due S. 
to the point where the Aurelian wall left the 
river. The principal wharves were placed in 
these two lower reaches. As regards the hills 
on the western side of the river, the long ridge 
of the Janiculum reaches a greater elevation 
(260 feet) than those on the eastern side; but 
the Vatican is lower. It should be noted that 
the volcanic character of all this district mate- 
rially contributed to the magnificent strength 
of Roman masonry. The tufa of the neighbour- 
hood was largely used from the earliest times 
(as in the walls of Roma Quadrata) ; but greater 
strength was gained by employing the peperino 
from Alba, as in parts of the Servian walls and 
of the Cloaca Maxima, or that from Gabii, as 
in the Tabularium ; but, above all, the abund- 
ance of volcanic dust (‘ pulvis Puteolanus,’ pozzo- 
lana), found all over the Roman district as 
well as at Puteoli, which gave the name, pro- 
vided the elements of strength in the imperish- 
able Roman cement. The lime for this cement 
was derived from the travertine (lapis Tiber- 
tinus) found at Tivol, and also much used for 
Roman buildings [see Dict. of Ant. art. Murus]. 
—B. Origin of the City.-—The traditional ac- 
count, adopted by Livy and more generally 
accepted than any other, was that Rome (i.e. 
the earliest settlement on the Roman hills) was 
a colouy from Alba Longa, founded by Romulus 
B.C. 753. [For the legend, see Romuuus.] Of 
late years, since the discovery in 1874 of several 
tombs, having some appearance of being Htrus- 
can, on the Esquiline, writers of authority have 
put forward the theory that there was an 
Etruscan settlement on the hills earlier than 
any Latin town. As far as archaeological evi- 
dence goes, this theory cannot be said to be 
substantiated as yet, and the best Roman 
archaeologists reject it altogether. The evi- 
dence of certain traditions and myths, put 
forward in its favour, may be largely dis- 
counted, but, for their bearing on literature, it 
is worth while to mention them. It was said 
(a) that Evander before the Trojan war brought 
a colony of Pelasgians from Arcadia, and built 
a city, Pallantium, under the Palatine (Dionys. 
i, 83; Liy. i. 5; Verg. Aen. ix. 9):. (6) that 
Rome was founded first by colonists from 
Athens and Sicyon (Fest. p. 266) : (c) that there 
were older settlements made by Romus, son of 
Aeneas (Dionys. i. 72), or that there were a Ro- 
mulus and Romus founders of an earlier city, 
and another pair of the same name who founded 
a later one (Dio Cass. iii. 5): (d) that Saturnus, 
Janus, Picus and Faunus were prehistoric 
kings reigning there [see the articles under 
these names]. All these accounts bear the 
stamp, not of traditions about some fact of 
ancient history, but of stories invented, long 
after the settlement of Rome, to maintain some 
theory, or account for some name or rite. Thus 
(a) and (6) are evidently due to a desire to find a 
Greek origin, after the relations with Greek 
colonies began, and (a) is also due partly to an 
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attempt to explain the name Palatinus and the 
rites of Faunus or Lupercus [see p. 338]; (c) 
seems to have been invented from a wish to 
carry back the foundation to an earlier date so 
as to reconcile conflicting chronicles [Sizvrus]; 
(d) belongs to the class of fictions, like those of 
EKuhemerus, which transformed the deities wor- 
shipped in the rites of the early inhabitants 
into actual kings who once reigned there. The 
received account of Romulus himself, in its 
simplest form a Latin tradition and probably 
with elements of truth in it, connected him by 
descent with the Trojan Aeneas (not much be- 
fore the time of Naevius), because the Homeric 
story was becoming famous in Italy, and prob- 
ably through the direct influence of the Cu- 
maeans and their stories of their Aeolian mother- 
country [cf. p. 24]. On the other hand, Pro- 
fessor Lanciani, insisting strongly on the truth 
of the traditional colonisation from Alba, argues 
from the discovery (in 1817 and 1867) of an 
inhabited district near Alba, of the bronze age, 
underneath a stratum of lava, that Rome was 
founded by Alban shepherds migrating because 
their pasture grounds had been overwhelmed 
by volcanic eruptions. It is true that the evi- 
dence of the earliest remains at Rome and also 
of the ‘taboo ’ of iron in much of their ancient 
ritual [¢.g. in that of the Arvales Fratres: Dict. 
of Ant. s.v.] point to the bronze age as the 
period of the original settlement; but it can 
only be a guess to connect their arrival with 
the volcanic disturbances at Alba. There is no 
reason (though Mommsen on the whole dis- 
credits it) to reject the tradition of the first 
settlers coming from Alba. However that may 
be, all trustworthy evidence supports the theory 
that they were primarily Latin, and were ori- 
ginally village communities (probably, as was 
said, emigrants from Alba), who had grouped 
themselves round the Roman hills, and built 
the old Rome on the Palatine as their ring wall 
or common fortress [Dict. of Ant. art. Pagus]. 
They were probably an amalgamation of three 
communities represented by the Tities, Ramnes, 
and Luceres (of whom the last two were Latin 
and the first may have been Sabellian), who 
chose a common fortress on a site convenient 
both for defence and for commerce. The 
shepherd origin ascribed in tradition is con- 
firmed by the. pastoral rites of the Lupercalia 
and the Parilia. The origin of the name given 
to the city is uncertain: some connect it with 
the name of the Ramnes, others with rwmon 
(stream), as ‘ the city on the river’ [see p.799, b]. 
The old-fashioned theory of a connexion with 
pdun (strength) may safely be set aside—C. De- 
velopment of the City.—The fortified enclosure 
ascribed to Romulus and called Roma Quad- 
rata, was built on the Palatine, which had 
precipitous sides on the NW. and SW., and was 
at that time further defended in those direc- 
tions by marshes. But it afforded an easier 
ascent on the other sides; this may, as has 
been suggested, have been desirable for the 
shepherds, who in sudden alarms had to drive 
their flocks up to the fortress. The walls, of 
which there are remains at various points on 
the NW. and SW. sides of the hill, are formed 
of tufa blocks (see Dict. of Ant. art. Murus]. 
It was called ‘ Quadrata’ because the form was 
roughly rectangular, according to the shape 
of a templwm, embracing the whole of the 
Palatine. (See Dict. of Ant. art. Pomeriwm.] 
The points named (Tac. Ann. xii. 24), viz. 
Ara Herculis, Ara Consi, Curiae Veteres, and 
Sacellum Larum, designate respectively the 
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SW., SE., and NW. corners and the N. side 
of the hill as being within the limits. In 
Roma Quadrata was the Lupercal, regarded 
as the oldest sanctuary in Rome, a cave, 
afterwards built up as a shrine, probably near 
the W. angle of the hill. Its exact site is un- 
known; for the remains often shown as the 
Lupercal belong to) the castellum of an aque- 
duct. Another sacred spot of ancient times 
was the hut of Romulus near the Lupercal. 
The Palatine settlement was enlarged so as 
to include the district called ‘the city of seven 
hills’ or Septimontium, the recollection of 
which was preserved in the festival of that 
name [Dict. of Ant. art. Sacra], which was 
held at seven places on the ‘ Montes’ of Rome, 
It must be noted that these seven ‘ Montes’ 
were not those which were &fterwards known as 
the seven hills of Rome [see above, A.| They 
were (1) the Palatium, (2) the Germalus (SW. 
slope of the Palatine), (3) the Velia (northern 
base of the Palatine), (4) the Oppian, (5) the 
Cispian, (6) the Fagutal (the depression be- 
tween the Oppian and Cispian) and (7) the 
Subura, probably already including the Caelian 
Hill, sothat the seven ‘Montes’ were made up 
of hills and the adjacent depressions. The 
most probable account of this development is 
that these districts had gradually grown up as 
suburbs with weaker circumvallations of their 
own, and were joined on to, and numbered with, 
the older Palatine ring-wall, and just as the 
Lupercalia preserved the memory of the limits 
’ of Roma Quadrata by beating the bounds, so 
the limits of the extended settlement were fixed 
by the festival of Septimontium. Some have 
supposed that in this common settlement the 
Tities occupied the fortress in the Subura, the 
Ramnes the Palatine, and the Luceres the 
Esquiline. Meanwhile another town, as yet 
separate, had been built on the Quirinal with 
the Viminal as its suburb. It is probable, 
though this is disputed, that this was a 
Sabine settlement [see Qurminus]. By the 
union of the people of the seven Montes (hence 
called Montant) with the people of the Quiri- 
nal hill and the Viminal hill (hence called 
Collint), the City of Four Regions was formed 
[see below, under D.}] The memory of this 
union was preserved by the twofold arrange- 
ment of many of their sacred rites [see Mars ; 
Qurminus]. The combined population had as 
a common fortress and religious centre the 
Capitoline hill, which before this union had 
had a wall of its own, some remains of which, 
resembling the wall of Roma Quadrata, may 
still be seen. The Capitoline was not reckoned 
in any of the four regions, because it was 
regarded as set apart for the gods of the amal- 
gamated settlements and had no dwelling 
houses upon it. The absence of the Aventine 
from the ‘city of the Four Regions’ merely 
implies that the houses had not yet spread so 
far. The next stage in the development of 
Rome was the so-called ‘Servian’ city, the 
limits of which are clearly defined by the walls 
which enclosed it [see below]. The chief altera- 
tion was that by this time the Aventine was 
partially occupied for habitation and at any 
rate necessary for defensive purposes, and was 
therefore included within the walls, but there 
was also an extension in two other parts, for 
the ground to the E. and NE. of the Quirinal 
and Hsquiline was thenceforth part of the city, 
and also the strip along the Tiber W. of the 
Palatine and SW. of the Capitol, which was 
occupied by the Forum Boarium, and included 
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the KE. end of the Sublician bridge, thus com- 
municating with the outpost on the Janiculum. 
The limits of the Servian walls sufficed for some 
centuries; because there was room for the 
growth of population in the districts which had 
been very sparsely occupied when they were 
first included. By the time of Sulla, however, 
the whole was fully inhabited, and the houses 
extended further and further beyond the walls. 
This at length necessitated an entirely new 
distribution of the city, which Augustus carried 
out in his Fourteen Regions [see below], Rome 
no longer needing fortification, and having 
none until the whole space was enclosed by the 
walls of Aurelian which are described below. 
It is said that the appearance of the interior 
of republican Rome was greatly affected by the 
fact that the city, having been almost entirely 
destroyed by the Gauls in 390 B.c., was rebuilt 
after their departure hastily, without attention 
to regularity and with narrow and crooked 
streets. After the conquest of Carthage, 
Macedonia and Syria, the city began to be 
adorned with many public buildings and hand- 
some private houses; and it was still further 
embellished by Augustus, who introduced 
improvements into all parts, and both erected 
many public buildings himself and induced the 
leading men of the day to follow his example. 
So greatly had the appearance of the city im- 
proved during his long and prosperous reign 
that he used to boast that he found it of brick 
and would leave it of marble. Still the main 
features of the city remained the same; and 
the narrow streets and mean houses formed a 
striking and disagreeable contrast to the splen- 
did public buildings and magnificent palaces 
which had been recently erected. The great 
fire at Rome in the reign of Nero (a.p. 64) 
destroyed two-thirds of the city. Nero availed 
himself of this opportunity to indulge his 
passion for building, and the city now assumed 
a more regular and stately appearance. The 
new streets were made both wide and straight ; 
the height of the houses was restricted; and a 
certain part of each was required to be built of 
Gabian or Alban stone, which was proof 
against fire—D, Divisions of the City.—Men- 
tion has been made of the four Regiones or 
districts of which the city consisted after the 
union of the Palatine city of -seven Montes 
(Montani) with the Quirinal settlement 
(Collinz).. These regions were generally called 
the ‘Servian Regions’ and were ascribed to 
Servius Tullius, but (as has been pointed out) 
they belonged to an earlier period of develop- 
ment than the ‘Servian’ city, as defined by the 
walls ascribed to Servius. Their names were: 
(1) Subwrana, comprehending the space from 
the Subura to the Caelius, both inclusive; (2) 
Esquilina, comprehending the Esquiline hill ; 
(3) Collina, extending over the Quirinal and 
Viminal; (4) Palatina, comprehending the 
Palatine hill. These seem to have been sub- 
divided into twenty-seven Vici, for each of 
which there was an ‘Argean chapel.’ The 
number of twenty-seven Sacella Argeorum 
seems to arise from assigning nine to each of 
the three tribes (there is no need to alter 
twenty-seven into twenty-four). [For the rites 
of these chapels see Dict. Ant. art. Argei.] The 
Aventine and other districts were added in the 
‘Servian’ city, and yet more afterwards [see 
above, C], but no other arrangement of Regions 
was made till the time of Augustus. This 
emperor made a fresh division of the city into 
fourteen Regions, which comprised both the 
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sneient city of Servius Tullius and all the 
suburbs which had been subsequently added. 
This division was made by Augustus to facili- 
tate the internal government of the city. Hach 
region was subdivided into Vici (265 in all), 
and each Vicus had its shrine of Lares Compi- 
tales [Dict. of Ant. art. Vicws]. The names of 
the Regions were :—(1) Porta Capena, at the 
SE. corner of the city by the Porta Capena, 
and extending as far as the subsequent limit 
of the Aurelian walls. It had ten Vici. (2) 
Caelimontana, NE. of the preceding, em- 
bracing M. Caelius, with seven Vici. (3) Isis 
et Serapis, NW. of No. 2, in the valley between 
the Caelius, the Palatine and  Hsquiline, 
in which the Colosseum was afterwards built. 
It contained eight Vici. (4) Templum Pacis, 
NW. of No. 3, embracing the valley between 
the Esquiline, Viminal and Quirinal towards 
.the Palatine, including the Via Sacra and the 
buildings on the NH. side of the Forum, 
‘among them the Te.aple of Peace. It had 
eight Vici. (5) Hsquilina cwm Colle Viminali, 
NE. of No. 4, comprehending the whole of the 
Esquiline and Viminal, with fifteen Vici. (6) 
Alta Semita, NW. of No. 5, comprising the 
Quirinal, with seventeen Vici. (7) Via Lata, 
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'W. of No. 6, between the Quirinal and Campus 
Martius, bounded on the west by the Via Lata 
(the modern Oorso), with fifteen Vici. (8) 

Forum Romanum, 8. of No. 7, comprehending 
the Capitoline and the valley between it and 
the Palatine, including, therefore, three other 
Fora, those of Julius Caesar, Augustus and 
Trajan. It had thirty-four Vici. (9) Circus 
Flaminius, NW. of No. 8, extending as far as 
the Tiber, and comprehending the whole of the 
Campus Martius, with thirty-five Vici. (10) 
Palatiwm, SH. of No.8, containing the Palatine, 
with twenty Vici. (11) Circus Maximus, SW. 
of No. 10, comprehending the plain between the 
Palatine, Aventine and. Tiber, with the Vela- 
brum and Forum Boarium, having — eighteen 
Vici. (12). Piscina Publica, SE. of No. 11, 
between the Caelian and Aventine, and extend- 
ing to the subsequent limits of the Aurelian 
walls. It had fourteen Vici. (18) Aventinus, 
NW. of No. 12, embracing the Aventine, with 
seventeen Vici. (14) Trans Tiberim, the only 
region on the right bank of the river, contain- 
ing the Insula Tiberina, the valley between 
the river and the Janiculum, the Janiculum 
itself and the Vatican. It had seventy-eight 
Vici. As regards the dwelling-houses, the 
Ticher men had their own separate town houses 
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(domus). The middle and lower classes lived 
in blocks (¢nsulae). Each insula contained 
several apartments or sets of apartments which 
were let to different families, and it was fre- 
quently surrounded with shops. The insulae 
contained several stories; and as the value of 
ground increased ‘in Rome, they were frequently 
built of a dangerous height. Hence Augustus 
restricted the height of all new houses to 
seventy feet, and Trajan to sixty feet. (Suet. 
Aug. 30, 89; Dio Cass. ly. 8; Aurel. Vict. Hp. 
13.) No houses of any description were 
allowed to be built close together at Rome, and 
it was provided by the Twelve Tables that a 
space of at least 24 feet should be left between 
the houses. From the Notitia Regionum it 
appears that before the end of the fourth century 
A.D. there were 46,602 imswlae at Rome and 
1790 domus. As regards the population 
there is very uncertain evidence. From the 
statement of the Monumentum Ancyranum 
that there were 320,000 males of the plebs 
urbana it has been roughly computed that in 
the reign of Augustus the total population, 
free and slave, exceeded one million, and there 
is no improbability in the supposition that the 
population of Rome and the neighbouring Cam- 
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peeps in the later empire amounted to 2,000,000. 
—E. Walls and Gates. I. Wall of Romulus 
(i.e. of Roma Quadrata).—The course of this 
wall and the limits comprised within it have 
been noticed under ©. In it there were three 
gates: (1) Porta Mugonia (which was taken 
by some to mean ‘cattle-gate,’ from mugire: 
Varr. L. L. v. 84), also called Porta vetus 
Palatii, at the slope of the Palatine. Remains 
with probability regarded as belonging to this 
gateway were found near the point where the 
Summa Via Nova joins an old lava-paved road 
(discovered in 1883) leading from the Summa 
Via Sacra up to the Palatine: 7.e. the gate was 
not far from the Arch of Titus, but further up 
the Palatine slope. (2) Porta Romanula, at 
the NW. angle of the hill near the temple of 
Victory, where the Clivus Victoriae passes from 
beneath the palace of Caligula, which was built 
over it. The approach to this gate sloped up 
from the Velabrum, and its name has been 
connected with the word rumon=stream (by 
those who thence derive the name of Rome), as 
signifying that it was the water-gate, or access 
to the river from the fortress. (8) The position 
of the third gate, which Varro states to have 
been the Porta Janualis, is not known. Be- 
sides these gates the ‘stairs of Cacus’ (Scaiag 
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Caci), said to have been derived from a Cacius 
who lived near, are described as coming up 
near the house of Romulus. They have prob- 
ably been rightly identified with a flight of 
steps cut in the tufa rock which ascend from 
the direction of the Circus Maximus (cf. Plut. 
Rom. 20; Solin. i. 18).—II, Walls of Servius 
Tullius.—These walls enclosed, as was stated 
above, not merely the seven ‘montes’ of the 
Septimontium, but also the other suburbs 
which belonged to the ‘Four Regions,’ and 
lastly the more recent additions, among which 
was the Aventine. It thus included all the hills 
afterwards regarded as the ‘seven hills’ of Rome 
[see above, pp. 796, 798]; and later writers, as 
Virgil in Georg. ii. 535, refer to these hills, and 
not to the Septimontium, as giving the city her 
title (cf. Hor. Carm. Sec. 7). The wall was, of 
course, more massive and elaborate where it 
crossed the level ground than where it was 
following the hill. In those parts it consisted 
of a ditch 80 feet deep and 100 feet wide, the 
earth from which formed an agger from 80 to 
50 feet high, kept up by a retaining back wall 
of stone 9 feet thick, and faced with masonry 
on the side towards the ditch. The total 
width of the rampart exceeded 20 feet. [See 
Dict. of Ant. art. Murus.] Starting from the 
southern extremity of this mound at the Porta 
Esquilina, the fortifications of Servius ran 
along the outside edge of the Caelian and 
Ayentine hills to the river Tiber by the Porta 
Trigemina. From this point to the Porta Flu- 
mentana near the SW. extremity of the Capi- 
toline hill, there appears to have been no wall, 
but only a stone quay formed of blocks of tufa, 
the river itself being considered a sufficient 
defence. At the Porta Flumentana the fortifi- 
cations again commenced, and ran along the 
outside edge of the Capitoline and Quirinal 
hills till they reached the northern extremity 
of the agger at the Porta Collina, and continued 
along the Campus Viminalis to the Esquiline 
gate. Itwasin this plain, between the Colline 
and Esquiline gates, that the most massive 
fortification was employed. A great part of 
it has been discovered near the railway station. 
A part of the wall on the Aventine also still 
remains of magnificent construction, 50 feet 
high and 103 feet thick. In many parts, no 
doubt, the Servian walls followed the line of the 
older walls of the suburbs incorporated in the 
city, and replaced them by stronger work. The 
number of the gates in the walls of Servius is 
uncertain, and the position of many of them is 
doubttul. Pliny, indeed, states that their num- 
ber was thirty-seven; but it is almost certain 
that this number includes many mere openings 
made through the walls to connect different 
parts of the city with the suburbs, since the 
walls of Servius had long since ceased to be 
regarded. The following is a list of the gates 
as far as they can be ascertained: (1) Porta 
Collina, at the N. extremity of the agger, and 
the most northerly of all the gates, stood at 
the point of junction of the Via Salaria and Via 
Nomentana. Its remains have been discovered 
on the site of the modern Ministero delle 
Finanze, a little to the S. of the road leading to 
Porta Pia. This gate was also called Porta 
Quirinalis or Agonalis. It was of great im- 
portance as being in a particularly accessible 
part of the walls. The Gauls approached at 
this point in 860, Hannibal in the next century, 
and Sulla when he led his troops back in 88; 
and it was the scene of the battle in 82 which 
secured the power of Sulla and ended the last 
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struggle of the Samnites. (2) P. Viminalis, S. 
of No. 1, and in the centre of the agger. The 
roadway through it was discovered in 1872 in 
digging the foundations of the Public Offices. 
(3) P. Hsquilina, S. of No. 2, on the site of the 
Arch of Gallienus, which probably replaced it ; 
the Via Praenestina and Labicana began here. 
It was discovered in 1876. (4) P. Querquetu- 
lana, 8. of No. 8. (5) P. Caeliomontana, S. of 
No. 4, on the heights of M. Caelius, behind the 
hospital of S. Giovanniin Laterano, at the point 
of junction of the two modern streets which 
bear the name of S. Stefano Rotondo, and the 
SS. Quattro Coronati. (6) P. Capena, one of 
the most celebrated of all the Roman gates, 
from which issued the Via Appia. It stood 
SW. of No. 5, and at the SW. foot of the 
Caelian. Its foundations were discovered near 
the church of S. Gregorio, and the remains of 
the Marcian aqueduct which passed over it and 
by its leakage gained for it the epithet ‘ madida.’ 
(Juv. i. 11; Mart. iii. 47,1). (7, 8, 9) P. La- 
vernalis, P, Rauduscula, and P. Naevia, three 
of the most southerly gates of Rome, lying 
between the Caelian and the Aventine. The 
walls of Servius probably here took a great 
bend to the S., inclosing the heights of S. 
Balbina and S. Saba. (10) P. Trigemina, on 
the NW. of the Aventine, near the Tiber and the 
great salt-magazines. The arch discovered in 
1887 near the church of S. Maria in Cosmedin is 
thought to belong to this gate. (11) P. Flu- 
mentana, N. of the preceding, near the SW. 
slope of the Capitol and close to the Tiber. 
(12) P. Carmentalis, N. of No. 11, and at the 
foot of the SW. slope of the Capitoline, near the 
altar of Carmenta, and leading to the Forum 
Olitorium and the Theatre of Marcellus. This 
gate contained two passages, of which the right- 
hand one was called Porta Scelerata from the 
time that the three hundred Fabii passed 
through it, and was always avoided. (Liv. ii. 
49; Ov. Fast. ii. 201.) (13) P. Ratwmena, N. 
of No. 12, and at the N. slope of the Capitoline, 
just below the Arx, leading to the Campus 
Martius and the Via Flaminia. The remains 
of the gate and part of the wall were found 
under a house in the Via di Marforio. (14) P. 
Fontinalis, N. of No, 13 on the W. slope of the 
Quirinal, also leading to the Campus Martius. 
(15) P. Sanqualis, N. of No. 14, also on/the 
W. slope of the same hill, deriving its name 
from the temple of Sancus which stood near it. 
(Sancus.] (16) P. Salutaris, N. of No. 15, 
on the NW. slope of the same hill, near the 
temple of Salus. (17) P. Triwmphalis. The 
position of this gate is quite uncertain, except 
thatit led, more or less directly, to the Campus 
Martius. It was probably opened only for tri- 
umphal processions. (Cic. Pis. 28, 55; Jos. 
B. J. vii. 5, 4.,—ITI. Walls of Aurelian. These 
walls are essentially the same as those which 
surround the modern city of Rome, with the 
exception of the part beyond the Tiber. The 
Janiculum and the adjacent suburb was the only 
portion beyond the Tiber which was included 
within the fortifications of Aurelian; for the 
Vatican was not surrounded with walls till the 
time of Leo IV.,in theninthcentury. Thewall, 
a circuit of twelve miles, is built of conerete faced 
with brick. The lower part is solid; the upper 
has a passage for soldiers, vaulted overhead, 
and having arches looking into the interior. 
There were 383 towers, at intervals of 45 feet, 
about 70 feet high, the average height of the 
| wall being 50 feet. The top of the wall was 
' battlemented, but most of the battlements have 
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perished. On the left bank of the Tiber the 
walls of Aurelian embraced on the N. the Collis 
Hortulorum or Pincianus, on the W. the Cam- 
pus Martius, on the EH. the Campus Esquilinus, 
and on the §. the Mons Testaceus. There were 
fifteen gates in the Aurelian walls, most of 
which derived their names from the roads 
issuing from them. These were, on the N. 
side: (1) Porta Cornelia, on the Tiber in front 
of the Pons Aelius. (2) Porta Flaminia, now 
Porta del Popolo. (8) P. Pinciana, on the 
hill of the same name. (4) P. Salaria, extant 
under the same name, but restored in modern 
times. Between this and No. 4 comes the mo- 
dern Porta Pia, called after PiusIV. (5) P. No- 
mentana, leading to the ancient P. Collina. 
On the E. side: very little S. of the Via No- 
mentana was the Praetorian Camp, which, 
when the Aurelian walls were built, was set in 
them, projecting from them on either side: in 
the angle where the wall abutted on the S. side 
of the camp wall there is a blocked gateway 
now called Porta Clausa, whose ancient name 
is unknown. (6) P. Tiburtina, leading to the 
old P. Esquilina, now Porta S. Lorenzo. (7) P. 
Praenestina or liabicana, now Porta Maggiore. 
On the S. side: (8) P. Asinaria, close to the re- 
mains of the Domus Laterana. It has been 
blocked up and the modern Porta S. Giovanni 
a few yards to the H. is used instead. (9) P. 
Metronis, or Metronit, or Metrovia, which has 
now disappeared, probably at the entrance to 
the Caelian, between S, Stefano Rotondo and 
the Villa Mattei. (10) P. Latina, now walled 
up. (11) P. Appia, now Porta S. Sebastiano. 
The roads through this gate and through No. 9, 
both led to the old Porta Capena. . (12) P. 
Ostiensis, leading to Ostia, now Porta S. Paolo. 
On the W. side: (18) P. Portwensis, on the other 
side of the Tiber near the river, from which 
issued the road to Portus. (14) P. Aurelia, on 
the W. slope of the Janiculum, now Porta 8S. 
Pancrazio. (15) P. Septimiana, near the Tiber, 
on the road connecting the Janiculum with 
the Vatican, was destroyed by Alexander VI. 
—F. Bridges. There were eight bridges across 
the Tiber, which probably ran in the following 
order from N. to 8.:—(1) Pons Aeliws, which 
was built by Hadrian, and led from the city to 
the mausoleum of that emperor, now the bridge 
and castle of St. Angelo (Dio Cass. Ixix. 23). 
(2) Pons Neronianus, or Vaticanus, which led 
from the Campus Martius to the Vatican and 
the gardens of Caligula and Nero. The re- 
mains of its piers may still be seen, when the 
waters of the Tiber are low, at the back of the 
Hospital of S. Spirito. (3) Pons Agrippae, at 
a spot about 130 yards above the Ponte Sisto, 
where the foundations of a three-arched bridge 
were found in 1887, with an inscription on a 
cippus near which mentioned the name of the 
bridge. (4) Very little below No. 8, P. Aurelius 
also called Janiculensis, which led to the Jani- 
culum and the Porta Aurelia. It occupied the 
site of the present ‘Ponte Sisto,’ which was 
built by Sixtus IV. upon the ruins of the old 
bridge. (5, 6) P. Fabricius and P. Cestius, the 
two bridges which connected the Insula Tibe- 
rina with the opposite sides of the river, the 
former with the city, the latter with the Jani- 
culum. Both are still remaining. The P. Fa- 
bricius, which was built by one L. Fabricius, 
curator viarum, B.C. 62 (Dio Cass. xxxviii. 45), 
whose name appears in an inscription cut on one 
of the arches, now bears the name of ‘Ponte 
Quattro Capi.’ The P. Cestius, which was 
probably built by L. Cestius, praefectus urbi in 
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B.C. 46, is now called ‘Ponte S. Bartolommeo.’ 
(7) P. Aemiliws or Lapideus, wrongly called 
Palatinus, below the Island of the Tiber, formed 
the communication between the Palatine and 
its neighbourhood and the Janiculum. It was 
the earliest stone bridge, begun by Aemilius 
Lepidus 179 8. c. and completed in 142. (8) P. 
Sublictus, the oldest of the Roman bridges, 
connecting the city with the Janiculum, said to 
have been built by Ancus Marcius, when he 
erected a fort on that hill (Liv. i. 33). It was 
built of wood, whence its name, which comes 
from swblicae, ‘wooden beams.’ It was carried 
away several times by the river, but from a 
feeling of religious respect was always rebuilt 
of wood down to the latest times, though with 
stone piers. Its site is uncertain, but probably 
led out of the Forum Boarium. Some think 
that some foundations near the Marmoratum 
belong to it. Others ascribe those remains to 
a bridge of the emperor Probus. (9) P. Mil- 
vius, or Mulvius, now ‘Ponte Molle,’ was situ- 
ated outside the city, higher up the river where 
the Via Flaminia crosses, and was built by 
Aemilius Scaurus the censor, B.c. 109. [See 
also Dict. of Ant. art. Pons.|—G. Interior of 
the City. I. Fora, The Fora were open 
spaces of ground, paved with stones, surrounded 
by buildings, and used as market places, or for 
the transaction of public business. At Rome 
the number of fora increased with the growth 
of the city. They were level pieces of ground 
of an oblong form, and were surrounded by 
buildings, both private and public. They were 
divided into two classes: fora civilia, in which 
justice was administered and public business 
transacted, and fora venalia, in which pro- 
visions and other things were sold, and which 
were distinguished as the Forum Boartum, Oli- 
torium, Suarium, Piscarium, &c. The prin- 
cipal fora at Rome were: 1. Forum Romanum, 
also called simply the Forwm, and at a later 
time distinguished by the epithets vetws or 
magnum. It ran lengthwise from the foot of 
the ascent to the Capitol (Clivus Capitolinus) 
near the Arch of Septimius Severus in the 
direction of the Arch of Titus; but it did not 
extend so far as the latter, and came to an end 
at the ascent to the Velian ridge, where was 
the temple of Antoninus and Faustina. Its 
shape was that of an irregular quadrangle, of 
which the two longer sides were not parallel, 
but were wider near the Capitol than at the 
other end. This represents a space of about 
200 yards by 70; but the central area of the 
Forum, kept clear of buildings (though not of 
statues and monuments) between the three 
bounding roads was about 875 feet long, 150 
wide at the NW. end and 110 at the SE., paved 
with slabs of travertine. This was an extent 
undoubtedly small for the greatness of Rome; 
but it must be recollected that the limits of the 
Forum were fixed in the early days of Rome and 
never underwent any alteration, the relief being 
afforded by the transference of public shows to 
other places, and by the erection of basilicas for 
certain business and the building of new fora 
by successive Caesars. The origin of the Forum 
is ascribed to Romulus and Tatius, who are said 
to have filled up the swamp or marsh which 
occupied its site, and to have set it apart as a 
place for the administration of justice and for 
holding the assemblies of the people. There is 
no doubt that the ground was originally a marsh 
(Ov. Fast. vi. 401), and it was drained by the 
Cloaca Maxima. The Forum in its widest sense 
included the Forum properly so called be the 
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Comitium, where the patricians met in their 
comitia curiata: the Forum in its narrower 
sense was originally only a market-place, and 
was not used for any political purpose, but 
gladiatorial shows were given in it from 216 B.c. 
down to the reign of Augustus, and for this 
purpose temporary wooden barriers and seats 
were set up with awnings spread over them 
(Liv. xxiii. 30; Suet. Jul. 39, Aug. 48, Tzb. 7; 
Plin. xv. 78, xix. 23). Ata later time the Forum 
in its narrower sense was the place of meeting 
for the plebeians in their comitia tributa. The 
Comitium lay between the Forum and the Curia 
or senate-house, i.e. on the NE. side of the 
Forum and in front of what is now the church 
of S. Adriano, bounded on the E. by the Argi- 
letum and the road leading from the Forum to 
the Subura. Recent excavations seem to show 
that it was a paved area about two feet below 
the level of the Forum, from which it was reached 
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the slopes of the Capitoline hill, from which the 
Temple of Vespasian and the Temple of Con- © 
cord leoked down upon the Forum; in front of 
the Teniple of Concord was the Senaculum 
(probably a place of conference for senators 
with officials) ; below this were the Umbilicus 
Romae, of which there are still the remains—a 
cylindrical structure of concrete and brick, with 
It marked the central point 
of Rome (and so of the world in Roman esti- 
mation), and opposite it a little to the S. is the 
probable site of the Milliarium Aureum, a 
gilded pillar denoting that the great roads all 
diverged from the Forum (the distances were 
measured from the gates). Immediately below 
was the Graecostasis, or platform on which 
foreign envoys stood to listen to speeches, and 
adjoining it the Rostra. [Before the time of 
Julius Caesar the Graecostasis adjoined the 
Rostra in its old position in the Comitium.] 
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by three steps. 
which the orators addressed the people, ori- 
ginally stood on the E. side of the Comitium ; 
but in 44 B.o. Julius Caesar transferred the 
Rostra to the W. enc of the Forum. [For a de- 
scription, see Dict. of Ant. art. Rostra.| In the 
time of Tarquin the Forum was surrounded by 
a range of shops, probably of a mean character, 
but they gradually-underwent a cHange, and 
were eventually occupied by bankers and money- 
changers. The shops on the N. side underwent 
this change first, whence they were called 
Novae or Argentariae Tabernae; while the 
shops on the S. side, though they subsequently 
experienced the same change, were distin- 
guished by the name of Veteres Tabernae. 
The buildings edging the Forum in its eventual 
condition were as follows. At the SW. corner 
under the Capitol was the Temple of Saturn; at 
the NW. corner beyond the Arch of Severus was 
the Tullianum; between these two points were 
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There are remains of the curved platform of 
the Graecostasis behind the Rostra. The area 
of the Forum was bordered on the 8. side by 
the Via Sacra, beyond which was the magnificent 
Basilica Julia, and, further E. (across the Vicus 
Tuscus) the Temple of Castor; on the N. side 
of the Forum, E. of the Comitium and Curia 
stood the great Basilica Aemilia; at the EH. end 
of the Forum were the Temple of Julius and the 
Rostra Julia, to the S. of which have been dis- 
covered the foundations of the Arch of Augustus; 
E, of these were the house and Temple of Vesta, 
the Regia, and the Temple of Faustina, in a line 
which marked the extreme limits eastward of 
the Forum; the free space of the Forum ter- 
minated further west, at the Rostra Julia.—2, 
Forum Julium or Forum Caesaris, was built 
by Julius Caesar, because the old Forum was 
found too small for the transaction of public 
business. It was close by the old Forum, behind 
the church of S. Martina. Caesar built here a 
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~ magnificent temple of Venus Genitrix. Remains 
of five arches, built of tufa blocks with key- 
stones of travertine, have been found, communi- 
cating with vaulted chambers, which are sup- 
posed to have been used as offices. —8. Forum 
Augusti, built by Augustus, because the two 
existing fora were not found sufficient for the 
great increase of business which had taken 
place. It stood behind the Forum Julium, and 
its entrance at the other end was by an arch, 
now called Arco de’ Pantani. Augustus 
adorned it with a temple of Mars Ultor, and 
with the statues of the most distinguished men 
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forum lying in the narrow strip between the 
Forum Pacis and the Forum Augusti. It 
was begun by Domitian, who demolished the 
private buildings on this strip, and it was - 
finished by Nerva. It was called Transitorium 
because it served as a passage from the Forum 
Romanum to the Subura and Carinae. It was 
sometimes called Forum Palladium, because a 
temple of Minerva stood in it. There was also 
a sanctuary of Janus Quadrifrons at the inter- 
section of the roads communicating with the 
other fora and with the Subura [see p. 498, a. 


| There are some remains of these temples and 


Relief from the Arch of Aurelius showing the front of the Capitoline Temple. 


of the republic. There are magnificent remains 
of the wall which enclosed this forum, 86 feet 
high, built of blocks of peperino in three stages, 
divided by string courses of travertine; arched 
doorways are traceable—4. The Forum Pacis 
of Vespasian lay to the SH. of the Forum of 
Augustus, divided from it by the street leading 
to the Subura. In it was the Temple of Peace 
dedicated by Vespasian after the end of the 
Jewish war and containing spoils from the 
Jewish Temple. Part of the circuit wall of 
this forum remains, opposite the NW. end 
of the Basilica of Constantine —5, Forum 
Nervae or Forum Transitorium, was a small 


of the wall of the forum.—6, Forum Trajani, 
built by the emperor Trajan, who employed the 
architect Apollodorus for the purpose. It lay 
between the Forum of Augustus and the Campus 
Martius. *It was the most splendid of all the 
fora, and considerable remains of it are still 
extant. It consisted of the forum-area sur- 
rounded by a magnificent colonnade; the Basi- 
lica Ulpia and its two Bibliothecae, between 
which rose the great column 120 feet high and 
the Temple of Trajan. To provide space for 
these buildings the ridge of tufa rock between 
the Capitoline and the Quirinal was cut away. 
The column remains im situ, and also a great 
Br2 
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curved line of wall, part of the circuit wall, which 
contained three stories of chambers.—7. The 
Forum Boarium, or cattle market, lay between 
the Velabrum to the H. and the Tiber tothe 
W.; to the N. lay the Capitol. In it were the 
still existing Temple of Fors Fortuna, the Temple 
of Ceres, and the still existing round Temple of 
Hercules, which was at the 8. end of the forum, 
next to Circus Maximus. The vegetable market 
(Forum Olitorium) lay outside the wall of Servius, 
between the Forum Boarium and the Campus 
Martius.—II. Capitolium. The Capitoline hill 
had two summits: the SW. peak, on which stood 
the Temple of Jupiter, being called Capitolium ; 
the NE. peak, on which stood the Temple of 
Juno Moneta (and now stands the Ara Coelz), 
being called the Arx. The space between them 
was called the Asylum, because (as the legends 
said) Romulus had there established a refuge 
for fugitives. In reality, before the union of 
the ‘Four Regions’ it would seem that the 
Capitoline hill belonged to the settlement in 
the Quirinal, with which it was more nearly 
united by the low intervening ridge. The 
approaches, however, were more difficult in 
ancient times than they became later, and the 
cliffs could originally be ascended only on the 
side of the Forum, either by the Sacred Way 
up to the Asylum, or by the Gradus Monetae 
up to the Arx. The whole hill is said to have 
been once called Mons Saturnius (Varro, D. L. 
v. 41) and also Mons Tarpeius [Tarprra], but 
the name ‘Tarpeian Rock’ belonged to that 
part of the cliff which faced the Vicus Jugarius 
and the Forum, and has now been so completely 
transformed as to present no idea of the steep 
cliff from which criminals were thrown. [An 
escarped piece of the rock on the W. side of 
the hill, towards the Tiber, is often, but 
wrongly, shown as the Tarpeian Rock.] The 
primitive wall, of which remains are traceable, 
may belong to a time when the Capitoline was 
an altogether independent fortress occupied by 
a settlement not as yet united either with the 
Quirinal or the Palatine city; and it appears 
that the Arx had also a separate wall of its 
own. The name Capitoliwm Vetus was ap- 
plied to the citadel on the Quirinal hill, which, 
before the united city had its common sanc- 
tuary on the Capitoline, possessed a threefold 
temple there to Jupiter, Juno and Minerva 
(Varro, L. L. vy. 158). The most ancient sanc- 
tuary, according to tradition, on the Capitol 
was the small temple of Jupiter Feretrius, said 
to have been built by Romulus on the site of a 
sacred oak, which belonged to a still more 
primitive cult (Liy. i. 10). It was rebuilt by 
Augustus. But the worship of the Capitoline 
triad Jupiter, Juno and Minerya must have 
belonged also to the earliest settlements on the 
hill, and gave it through all Roman history its 
chief sanctity. In the Temple of Jupiter 
Capitolinus on the Capitolium, the statue of 
Jupiter occupied the centre chamber; but there 
were two smaller ones, that on the right con- 
taining the statue of Minerva, that on the left 
the statue of Juno. This temple was many 
times destroyed and rebuilt. Itis said to have 
been first built by the Tarquins (if so, it prob- 
ably took the place of something earlier), and 
dedicated in 509 B.c. It contained a terra- 
cotta statue of Jupiter of Etruscan make, and 


a chariot of the same material stood on the | 


pediment (Plin. xxxv. 157). It was burnt down 
in the civil wars, 83, but was rebuilt by Sulla, 
and was dedicated by Q. Catulus, 69. It was 
burnt down a second time by the soldiers of 
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Vitellius, a.p. 69, and was rebuilt by Vespa- 
sian; it was burnt down a third time in the 
reign of. Titus, 80, and was again rebuilt by 
Domitian with greater splendour than before. 
The Temple of Jupiter Capitolinus was the 
most magnificent ab Rome. Its front was 
towards the Forum, above the Tarpeian Rock. 
It stood on a very large elevated platform or 
podium. The columns were Corinthian, of 
Pentelic marble. The gates were of bronze, 
and the ceilings and tiles gilt. The gilding 
alone of the building cost Domitian 12,000 
talents. These gilt-bronze tiles were partly 
removed by Genseric, and the rest were used 
by Pope Honorius in 630 to roof the Basilica 
of St. Peter. In the temple were kept the 
Sibylline books. Here the consuls upon enter- 
ing on their office offered sacrifices and took 
their vows; and hither the victorious general 
who entered the city in triumph was carried 
in his triumphal car to return thanks to the 
Father of the gods. Remains of the podium 
have been found on this SW. peak, and in 1875 
the drum of a column of Pentelic marble was 
discovered there, and also the remains of a 
small podium which may belong either to the 
small temple of Jupiter Tonans or to that of 
Jupiter Feretrius rebuilt by Augustus. The 
Temple of Juno Moneta, used also as a mint 
(Dict. of Ant. art. Moneta), built by Camillus 
B.C. 844, stood on the Arx (the NE. peak), which 
is now occupied by the church of Ara Coeli. 
In this space between the two peaks, called, 
as has been stated, the Asylum, and on the side 
of it above the Forum, stands the so-called 
Tabularium, a building of which the use and 
history have never been ascertained [see Dict. 
of Ant. s. v.].—III. Campi, as certain open 
spaces of ground were called: 1. Campus 
Martius, the ‘Plain of Mars,’ frequently 
called the Campus simply, was, in its widest 
signification, the open plain at Rome outside 
the city-walls, lying between the Tiber and the 
hills Capitolinus, Quirinal, and Pincius; but it 
was more commonly used to signify the NW. 
portion of the plain lying in the bend of the 
Tiber, which here nearly surrounded it on three 
sides, and stretching along the bank of the 
upper reach of the river as far as was included 
in the Aurelian walls. The S. portion of the 
plain in the neighbourhood of the Circus Flami- 
nius was called Campus Flaminius or Prata 
Flaminia, The Campus Martius is said to have 
belonged originally to the Tarquins, and to have 
become the property of the state and to have 
been consecrated to Mars upon the expulsion of 
the kings. Here the Roman youths were ac- 
customed to perform their gymnastic and war- 
like exercises, and here the comitia of the 
centuries were held (cf. Hor. Od. i. 8, iii. 7, 25, 
iv. 1,39, Sat. ii. 6, 49, i. 6, 126, Ep. i. 7, 59, i. 11, 
4, A. P. 162; Mart. ii.14, iv. 8). The Septa or 
inclosure for voting purposes originally con- 
sisted of pens like sheepfolds (Juv. vi. 529), but 
the Septa Julia, begun by Julius Caesar and 
completed by Agrippa (Cic. ad Att. iv. 16, Dio 
Cass. liii. 23) were built of stone and adorned 
with statues.. Remains of travertine piers in 
eight rows are visible in Via Lata under the 
church of S. Maria, and the Palazzo Doria. 
At a later time it was surrounded by temples, 
porticoes, theatres and thermae [see under 
these heads}. 2. Campus Sceleratus, close to 
the Porta Collina and within the walls of 
Servius, where the Vestais who had broken 
their vows of chastity were entombed alive. 3. 
Campus Agrippae, probably on the SW. slope 
aN 
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of the Pincian hill, E. of the Campus Martius, 
on the right of the Corso, and N. of the Piazza 
degli Apostoli. 4. Campus Esquilinus, out- 
side of the agger of Servius and near the Porta 
Esquilina, where criminals were executed, 
and the lower classes were buried. Recent 
excavations showed the terribly insanitary 
manner in which corpses had been piled up in 
the ditch of the Servian fortification at this 
point till they filled it up. Every kind of 
refuse was also thrown out here, till Maecenas 
covered the whole with a great embankment of 
earth and converted the space into pleasure- 
grounds known as Horti Maecenatis. The 
benefit to the health of the neighbourhood is 
alluded to in the lines of Horace (Sat. i. 8, 
14-16)—IV. Streets and Districts. There are 
said to have been in all 215 streets in Rome. 
The broad streets were called Viae and Vici * ; 
the narrow streets Angiportus. The chief 
streets were: (1) Via Sacra, the principal 
street in Rome. It began near the Sacellum 
Streniae, in the valley between the Caelian and 
the Hsquiline, and leaving the Flavian Amphi- 
theatre (Colosseum) on the left ran along the 
N. slope of the Palatine; passing under the 
Arch of Titus, it bent slightly to the N. (prob- 
ably to avoid ancient sacred buildings), skirted 
the N. side of the Temple of Julius, beyond 
which it turned to the S., skirting the narrow 
EH. end of the Forum, passed along the SW. 
side of the Forum (2.e. between the Forum 
and the Basilica Julia), and thence by a wind- 
ing course up the Clivus Capitolinus to the 
Capitol and the Temple of Jupiter. It should 


be noticed that it passes a little distance to the | 


N. of the temple and the house of Vesta, but 
the sacred precincts of Vesta included not only 
these but also a sacred grove, which probably 
stretched up to the Via Sacra. Hence Horace 
(Sat. i. 9, 85) speaks of the Via Sacra as 
reaching the sanctuary or dwelling of Vesta. 
The road was called ‘sacred’ in all probability 
because it led from the Forum to the most 
sacred ancient places, the precincts of Vesta 
and the shrine of the Penates. The part of it 
originally, or specially, so spoken of was that be- 
tween the Velia and the entrance to the Forum 
(Varro, LZ. L. v. 47). The Summa Via Sacra 
was that part which passed over the Velian ridge 
by the Arch of Titus. Some have thought that 
originally the Via Sacra went straight from the 
Regia to the S. side of the Forum and that the 
deflection by the Temple of Julius was only 
made because that temple was built. . This at 
present wants evidence. (2) Via Lata, led 
from the N. side of the Capitol and the Porta 
Ratumena to the Porta Flaminia, whence the 
N. part of it was called Via Flaminia. (3) 
Via Nova, by the side of the W. slope of the 
Palatine, led from the ancient Porta Romanula 
and the Velabrum to the: Forum, and was con- 
nected by a side street with the Via Sacra. 
Starting from the road which led from the Via 
Sacra up to the Palatine near the Porta 
Magonia (Swmma Via Sacra) it skirted the N. 
side of the hill, passed by the S. side of the 
Atrium Vestae and bent round the W. side of 
the Palatine to the Velabrum, near the Porta 
Romanula. It has been laid bare by excava- 
tions from the Summa Via Nova to the church 
of S. Maria Liberatrice, near the SW. angle of 
the Atrium Vestae, from which point a flight of 


* Vicus properly signified a quarter of the city, but 
the principal street in a Vicus was frequently called 
by the name of the Vicus to which it belonged, 
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steps lead fromthe Via Nova to the Forum (ef. 
Ov. Fast. vi. 895). (4) Views Jugarius, led 
from the Porta Carmentalis under the Capitol 
to the Forum Romanum, which it entered near 
the Basilica Julia and the Lacus Servilius. (5) 
Vicus Tuscug, connected the Velabrum with 
the Forum, running W. of, and nearly parallel 
with, the Via Nova. It contained a great 
number of shops, where articles of luxury were 
sold, and its inhabitants did not possess the 
best of characters (Tusci twrba impia vici, 
Hor. Sat. ii. 8, 228), From the Velabrum it 
continued to the Circus Maximus. It derived 
its name from an early settlement there of 
Tuscans, possibly shopkeepers, possibly em- 
ployed in the making of the Cloaca Maxima, 
A tradition states the settlers to have been 
soldiers of the Etruscan Caelius Vibenna, 
removed to the lower city from Mons Caelius 
(Varr. L. L. v. 46; Tac. Ann. iv. 65). Livy (ii. 
14) speaks of the settlers as remnants of the 
army of Porsenna. (6) Vicws Cyprius, ran 
from the Colosseum valley to the Esquiline. 
The upper part of it, turning on the right to 
Urbius Clivus, was called Sceleratus Vicus, 
because Tullia here drove her chariot over the 
corpse of her father, Servius. (7) Vicus 
Patricius, in the valley between the Esquiline 
and the Viminal in the direction of the modern 
Via Urbana and Via di S. Pudenziana. (8) 
Vicus Africus, in the district of the Esquiline, 
but the exact situation of which cannot be de- 
termined, said to have been so called because 
African hostages were kept here during the 
first Punic war. (9) Vicws Sandalarius, also 
in the district of the Esquiline, extending as 
far as the heights of the Carinae. (10) Vicws 
Vitriarius or Vitrartus, in the SE. part of the 
city, near the Porta Capena. (11) Vicus 
Longus, in the Vallis Quirini between the 
Quirinal and Viminal, now S. Vitale. (12) 
Caput Africae, near the Colosseum. (18) 
Subura or Suburra, a district through which 
a street of the same name ran, was the whole 
valley between the Esquiline, Quirinal and 
Viminal. It was one of the busiest parts 
of the town and contained a ‘great number of 
shops (Juv. xi. 51, Mart. vy. 22), and also 
brothels, from which it derived its bad reputa- 
tion (Pers. v. 82; Mart. vi. 66). (14) Vela, 
a height near the Forum, which extended from 
the Palatine near the Arch of Titus, to the 
Esquiline, and which separated the valley of 
the Forum from that of the Colosseum. On 
the Velia were situated the Basilica of Con- 
stantine and the Temple of Venus and Rome. 
(15) Carinae, a district on the SW. part of the 
Esquiline, or the modern height of S. Pietro in 
Vincoli, where Pompey, Cicero and many other 
distinguished Romans lived: hence called 
“lautae’ (Verg. Aen. vill. 861, cf. Suet. 72d. 
15). (16) Velabrum, a district on the W. slope 
of the Palatine, between the Vicus Tuscus and 
the Forum Boarium, was originally a morass. 
(17) Aequimaeliwm, a place at the H. foot of 
the Capitol and by the side of the Vicus 
Jugarius, where the house of Sp. Maelius is 
said to have stood. (18) Argiletwm, a district 
S. of the Quirinal, between the Subura, the 
Forum of Nerva and the Forum of Peace, 
and running down to the back of the Basilica 
Aemilia. It was a booksellers’ quarter. Its 
name was probably derived from argilla, ‘ white 
clay ;’ but traditions spoke of a hero Argus, a 
friend of Evander, who is said to have been 
buried here. (19) Lautumiae, a district where 
there had been old quarries, near the Robur 
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Tullianum or Mamertine prison [see below].— 
V. Temples. [For the strict uses of the words 
aedes and templum, see Dict. of Ant. art. 
Templum.| Out of the vast number of temples 
in Rome(of which there are said to have been 400) 
the following (in alphabetical order) are the 
most important to notice. Témplum Aesculapi, 
on the Island in the Tiber, to which sick per- 
sons were brought for cure. A sacred snake, 
representing the god, had been brought from 
Epidaurus in 292 B.c. to avert a pestilence, 
and the temple built on the island, because the 
snake had swum ashore there (Liv. ii. 5, Hp. 
11). T. Antonini et Faustinae, at the further 
end of the N. side of the Forum, built by 
Antoninus Pius in honour of his wife Faus- 
tina, 141 aD. It was converted into the 
church of S. Lorenzo in Miranda, and most of 
the old cella destroyed, but the fine Corinthian 
front remains. J. Apollinis (1) on the Pala- 
tine, dedicated by Augustus in 28 B.c. in 
memory of his victory over Sex. Pompeius in 
86. It was of great magnificence both for its 
architecture and its treasures. The statue of 
Apollowasby Scopas. At the sides of the portico 
or peristyle were two large libraries, one for 
Greek, the other for Latin books. (2) In the 
Campus Martius, near the Theatre of Marcellus. 
It was dedicated to the Delphic Apollo, in 428 
B.c. Remains of it have been found near the 
Piazza Montanara. ZT. Awgusti, founded by 
Tiberius, on the slope of the Palatine towards 
the Via Nova. 7. Bellonae, in which the 
senate assembled to receive foreign ambassa- 
dors and to hear the applications of generals 
for a triumph, as it was outside the pomerium. 
It stood near the Circus Flaminius. 7. Bonae 
Deae on the SE. side of the Aventine near the 
Sacrum Saxum, where Remus took the auspices 
(Oy. Fast. v. 148). Aed. Castoris, the temple of 
Castor and Pollux, at the SH. end of the Forum, 
divided from the Basilica Julia by the Vicus 
Tuscus. It was said to have been founded near 
the fountain of Juturna, on the spot where the 
twin gods halted in the Forum to announce 
the victory of Regillus. It was vowed by 
A. Postumius in that battle and dedicated by 
his son in 482 B.c., restored in 119 by L. Metel- 
lus Dalmaticus, rebuilt by Tiberius and Drusus 
after their German campaigns, A.D. 6, with 
Corinthian columns of Pentelic marble, three of 
which and the entablature are now standing. 
It was sometimes used as a place of meeting 
for the senate (Cic. pro Scawr. 46), and as an 
office for testing weights and measures. T’. Ce- 
reris, in which Liber and Libera were associated 
with Ceres, in the Forum Boarium, near the 
Circus Maximus, dedicated by the consul Sp. 
Cassius in 494 B.c. Remains of it are built up 
into the walls of the church of S. Maria in Cos- 
medin. J. Concordiae, on the slope of the 
Capitoline hill above the Forum, founded by 
Camillus B.c. 367, rebuilt by Opimius in 121, 
and again, B.C. 6, by Tiberius and Drusus from 
the spoils of Germany. The senate often met 
in it. Remains of the podium may be seen, 
besides fragments of columns and _ cornices. 
T. Dianae, on the Aventine, said to haye been 
built by Servius Tullius, and restored by Augus- 
tus. 7. Fidei, on the Capitol, said to have 
been founded by Numa, rebuilt in the first 
Punic war. <Aed. Fortunae, the temple of 
Fors Fortuna or Fortuna Virilis [see p. 846, a], 
in the Forum Boarium, near the Porta Car- 
mentalis, said to have been built by Servius 
Tullius. It stood close to the temple of Mater 
Yatuta. Both were burnt down B,c. 218 and 
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rebuilt the following year. (Dionys. iv. 27; Ov. 
Fast. vi. 481; Liv. xxiv. 47, xxv.7.) The exist- 
ing- temple called that of Fortuna Virilis is by 
some supposed to be the temple of Mater Ma- 
tuta; by others (with greater probability) it 
is taken to be the temple of Portwnus, which 
stood near the Pons Aemilius (Kal. Awg. 17), the 
modern Ponte Rotto. This temple is well pre- 
served and is an Ionic temple, said to be of a date 
earlier than the middle of the first century B.c. 
There was also a temple of Fortuna Redux 
dedicated by Domitian in the Campus Martius, 
of Fortuna Respiciens on the Palatine, and 
three temples of Fortune near the Porta Col- 
lina. JZ. Florae on the Quirinal, near the 
‘Tiburtina pila’ (probably a stone of Lares 
Compitales), and the old shrine of Jupiter at 
the Capitolium Vetus (Mart. v. 62). 2. Fauwnt 
or Jovis et Fawni in the Island of the Tiber, 
dedicated 196 B.c. Aed. Herculis. A round 
temple of Hercules stood in the SE. corner of 
the Forum Boarium near the Ara Maxima 
(Liv. x. 23; Tac. Ann. xv. 41; Macrob. iii. 6), 
of great antiquity, and traditionally ascribed to 
Evander. It was rebuilt in the time of Au- 
gustus, and there is little doubt that it is the 
beautiful round temple with Corinthian col- 
umns which stands at this spot and is often 
erroneously called a temple of Vesta. There 
was also a temple of Hercules Musarum (= 
“HpakAjjs Movoayérns) close to the Portico of 
Octavia, between the theatre of Marcellus and 
the Circus Flaminius. It was built by M. Ful- 
vius Nobilior about 187 3B.c., who adorned it 
with terra-cotta statues of the Muses and of 
Heracles playing on the lyre (Plin. xxxvi. 66) 
whichhe had brought from Greece. [For the con- 
nexion of Heracles and the Muses see p. 401, a.] 
There was also a temple of Hercules Custos 
in the same district. JZ. Honoris et Virtutis, 
near the Porta Capena, founded by Marcellus 
in 212 B.c. from the spoils of Syracuse: another, 
founded by Marcius, stood on the Capitol. 
T. Isidis et Serapis, was built in the time of 
Nero in the Campus Martius near the temple 
of Minerva: it was damaged by the fires in the 
reigns of Nero and of Titus and was restored 
by Alex. Severus. Many works of Egyptian 
art have been found on this spot. Another 
temple of Isis stood somewhere in the third 
region. J, Jant, the most notable temple of 
Janus, was at the NE. end of the Forum. [For 
an account of it see p. 457, b.| The temple 
of Janus Quadrifrons (a quadruple arch) stood 
in the Forum Nervae at the intersection of 
the road from the Forum to the Subura with 
that from the Forum Pacis to the Forum 
Augusti. Itis thought that the remains found at 
the SW. end of the Forum Nervae belong to this 
temple. Z.Jovis. For the temples of Jupiter 
Capitolinus, Custos, Feretrius and Tonans on 
the Capitolium, see above, G@. II. The temple 
of Jupiter Stator was said to haye been origin- 
ally built by Romulus in gratitude for the 
staying of the flight of the Romans before the 
Sabines (Liv. i. 12; Dionys. ii. 50; Ov. Fast. vi. 
793, Trist. iii. 1, 31). It was on the Palatine 
between the Porta Magonia and the site of the 
Arch of Titus, and between the Via Sacra and 
Via Nova. Another temple of Jupiter Stator 
was in the Campus Martius. A temple of - 
Jupiter Victor, of which it is thought that the 
foundations have been discovered, stood on the 
Palatine overlooking the Campus Martius. A 
temple of the Asiatic Jupiter Dolichenus 
{p. 464, b] stood in the Campus Martius near 
the church of S, Alessio, where inscriptions 
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relating to it have been found (C.I.L. vi. 406- 
413). YZ. Juli, built by Augustus in 42 B.c. 
at the E. end of the Forum opposite the 
temple of Castor. It stood on a high platform 
(cf. Ov. Pont. ii. 2, 85). T. Junonis Monetae, 
on the Arx or NE. peak of the Capitoline 
hill [see above]. Z. Junonis Sospitae, in the 
Forum Olitorium, near the theatre of Mar- 
cellus, may be one of three small temples of 
which remains have been found on the site 
of the church of S. Niccolo. The temple of 
Juno Regina was on the Aventine. TJ. Lu- 
nae, said to have been founded by Servius 
Tullius on the Aventine above the Forum 
Boarium (Liv. xl.2; Tac. Ann. 41). ZT. Martis. 
The temple of Mars Ultor in the centre of the 
Forum of Augustus, was dedicated in B.c. 2. 
It was the place where the senate deliberated 


Remains of Temple of Mars Ultor. 


on the question of granting a triumph (as 
before in the temple of Bellona).--Three Corin- 
thian columns of Lunamarble,with the architrave 
above them, and a pilaster against the wall of 
the forum still remain and testify to the great 
beauty of the temple. There were two temples 
of Mars built by Augustus on the Capitol; a 
temple of Mars in the Campus Martius, built, 
or rebuilt, by D. Brutus Callaicus, consul 
in 188 B.c.; and another on the Appian Way 
outside the Porta Capena. Z.Magnae Matris, 
on the slope of the Palatine towards the Via 
Sacra, built in 191 B.c. to receive the sacred 
stone of Cybele or Magna Mater Idaea, which 
had meantime been placed in the temple of 
Victory. Some remains of the temple have 
been found near the Arch of Titus. 7’. Matris 
Matutae, in the Forum Boarium near that 
of Fortuna [see above]. TZ. of Minerva. 
Besides the cella of Minerva in the temple of 
the Capitoline Jupiter [see above], there 
was a separate temple of Minerva in the 
Forum of Nerva. Its marble columns were 
used by Paul V. in 1606 for a chapel in 
the church of S. Maria Maggiore, but part of 
the apse and two Corinthian columns, and a 
relief of Minerva on the portion of entablature 
still remain. The temple of Minerva Chalci- 

dica was founded by Pompey in the Campus 
' Martius near the Pantheon, and restored, 

after damage from fire, by Domitian. Its site 

is marked by the church of S. Maria sopra 

Minerva. The ancient temple of Minerva 

Capta [p. 565, a] was on the slope of the 

Caelian, near the Colosseum. Z, Minervae 
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Medicae, of which the remains were recently 
discovered, near the Porta Praenestina (Porta 
Maggiore). The Pantheon was built as a 
temple to Mars, Venus, and the deified ancestors 
of the Julian gens by Agrippa in 27 B.c. (Dio 
Cass. Ixili. 2%), The original building was 
damaged by fire in 80 a.D. (Dio Cass. lxvi. 24), 
and there is record of two subsequent restora- 
tions, by Hadrian and by Severus. It is an error 
to suppose that it was connected with the Baths 
of Agrippa, from which it is separated by 
an interval of twenty feet, the walls which are 
imagined to be the junction being of a much 
later date. The drain in the floor, which was 
made another argument for the theory, is 
designed to carry away the water which fell from 
the opening in the roof. The temple has a fine 
portico, but its great characteristic is the 
magnificent dome, 142} feet in diameter, and the 
same in height from the floor, lighted by an 
opening in the top, through which the sky is 
seen. The dome is a solid mass standing by its 
own coherence, not by the principle of the arch, 
and therefore is a remarkable proof of the great 
strength of Roman concrete. It was entirely 
covered with marble lining, which has in great 
part disappeared. Its exterior was overlaid 
with tiles of gilt bronze, of which a very small 
part remains, round the hypaethral opening. 
The whole interior was lined with precious 
marbles, some of which remain, and had fluted 
marble columns. Much of this adornment was 
due to Hadrian’s restoration. The great bronze 
doors have fortunately been left as they were. 
A new question has been raised by recent dis- 
coveries of archaeologists, especially of the 
French school, that bricks of the rotunda be- 
long to the time of Hadrian. If it is established 
that bricks of this date are not merely surface 
repairs, but integral parts of the structure, it 
follows that in the present building the portico 
and vestibule alone are the work of Agrippa, 
the rotunda with its great dome having been 
joined on to them by Hadrian, replacing the 
older temple. It is argued moreover that this 
explains certain anomalies of style, assigns the 
domed cupola to a period when such an inno- 
vation was more probable, and also disposes 
of the difficulty which some have felt in 
understanding how a fire could lay hold on 
a building: such as the Pantheon now is, 
The preservation of this temple is due to the 
fact that it was consecrated as the church of 
S. Maria ad Martyres by Boniface IV. in 608. 
T. Pacis, built by Vespasian in the Forum 
Pacis, mentioned above. <Aed. Quirini, on the 
Quirinal, near the church of S. Vitale. It was 
mentioned as existing in B.c. 432 (Livy. iv. 21), 
was rebuilt by Papirius Cursor in 293, and again 
by Augustus in 16 (Dio Cass. liv.19). 2. Por- 
tuni, in the Forum Boarium [see 7. Fortunae]. 
T. Salutis, on the slope of the Quirinal, near the 
Porta Salutaris, built by Junius Bubulcus 
B.c. 104 and adorned with paintings by Fabius 
Pictor, burnt down in the reign of Claudius 
(Liv. ix. 48; Fest. p. 327). 2. Sancz, the 
temple of Semo Sancus or Dius Fidius, stood 
on the Quirinal, and was regarded as one of the 
most ancient in Rome. The neighbouring 
Porta Sanqualis was called after it. J. Saturni, 
was on the Clivus Capitolinus near the Temple of 
Concord, and overlooking the Forum. It was 
said to have been built by Tarquin. In it was 
the treasury. [Dict. of Ant. art. Aerarium.] 
Part of the travertine podium, of the time of 
Augustus, remains, and eight columns and 
the entablature, of the age of Domitian. Some 
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marble steps which exist are supposed to 
have been the entrance to a treasure chamber. 
T. Solis, near the Spina of the Circus Maximus 
(Tac. Ann. xv. 74; Tertull. Spect. 8). T. 
Spei, in the Forum Olitorium, probably 
one of the three small temples built in 
the walls of S. Niccolo in Carcere. I. 
Tellwris, near the house of Pompey in the 
Carinae (SW. slope of the Esquiline), often used 
for meetings of the senate. Z. Trajani,in the 
Forum of Trajan [see above]. Z'. Vejovis, on 
the island in the Tiber; also on the Capitoline 
hill. Z. Veneris e¢ Romae, built by Hadrian, 
who employed Apollodorus of Damascus as 
architect. It stood at the E. end of the Forum, 
on the slope of the Velia, raised on a high stylo- 
bate above the Via Sacra, and was the largest, 
and among the most magnificent, at Rome. It 
had two cellae, one for Venus, the other for 
Roma Aeterna. There are fine remains adjoin- 
ing the monastery of S. Francesca. T. Veneris 
Erycinae, was on the Capitoline hill close to 
the temple of Mars: these two were vowed by 
Fabius Maximus and T. Otacilius B.c, 217 
(Liv. xxii. 10). Another temple of Venus Ery- 
cina was built, B.c. 181, just outside the Porta 
Collina (Ov. Fast. iv, 871; Liv. xl. 34). The 
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temple of Venus Genetrix, vowed in the battle 
of Pharsalia, was built in the centre of the 
Forum Julium, and dedicated B.c. 46. TT. Ves- 
pasiant, was built by Domitian on the slope of 
the Capitoline hill under the Tabularium 
and next to the temple of Concord; and was 
restored by Sept. Severus. Three columns 
(belonging to the six of the portico) with the 
entablature above are still standing: they are 
part of the building of Domitian. Aed. Vestae, 
stands at the S. angle of the Forum. The 
original temple was destroyed by the Gauls 
B.C. 390, and three successive temples were 
burnt in 241 B.c., 66 A.D. and 191 ap. The 
existing temple (preserving the ancient circular 
shape, the form of the primitive house) was built 
by Sept. Severus [see further under Vzsta]. 
T. Victoriae, on the Clivus Victoriae, a N. 
slope of the Palatine, was built on the site of 
avery ancient altar of Victory (Dionys. i. 32). 
It was rebuilt in 294 B.c. from the proceeds of 
nes imposed by the aediles (Liv. x. 33), and 
restored by Augustus. Some remains of it were 
discovered near the church of S. Maria Libera- 
trice. Volcanal: a very ancient altar to Vul- 
can stood on the slope of the Capitol, with 
@ wide space of sacred ground round it called 
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Area Voleant (Liv. xxxix. 46; Fest. p. 2903 
C.L.L. vi. 457). The Area Volcani was used 
for meetings of the people (Dionys. ii. 50, vi. 57). 
Part of it was afterwards occupied by the 
temple of Concord. T. Urbis or Sacrae Urbis 
stood at the SE. corner of the Forum Pacis. 
A square-headed doorway of travertine in the 
remains of the bounding wall of the Forum 
Pacis led from the side of the Basilica of Con- 
stantine into the T. Sacrae Urbis. The two 
end walls of the temple, rebuilt by Severus, 
remain. The map of the city was engraved 
or painted on one of the walls of this temple. 
—VI, Circi. The Circi were places for chariot- 
races and horse-races. 1. Circus Maximus, fre- 
quently called simply the Circus, was founded 
by Tarquinius Priscus, in the Vallis Murcia, be- 
tween the Palatine and the Aventine, and was 
successively enlarged by Julius Caesar and 
Trajan. Under the emperors it contained seats 
for 385,000 persons. It was restored by Con- 
stantine the Great, and games were celebrated 
in it as late as the sixth century. [For a full 
description see Dict. of Ant. art. Circus.] 2. C, 
Flaminius, erected by Flaminius in B.c, 221 in 
the Prata Flaminia before the Porta Carmen- 
talis; it was not sufficiently large for the popu- 
lation of Rome, and was there- 
fore seldom used. 8. CO. Cait 
et Neronis, erected by Caligula 
in the gardens of Agrippina on 
the other side of the Tiber, 
under the Vatican hill, and en- 
larged by Nero. 4. C. Maxen- 
tiz, wrongly ascribed to Cara- 
calla, on the Via Appia, two 
miles from the gates. It was 
built by Maxentius a.p. 811. 
Remarkable remains of the ex- 
ternal wall still exist. 5. C. 
Hadriami, is the title given to 
a circus of which some remains 
have been found near the Mau- 
soleum of Hadrian. Among 
the Circi we may also reckon: 
6. The Stadiwm, likewise called 
C. Agonalis and OC. Alexandri, - 
in the Campus Martius, erected 
by Domitian in place of the 
wooden Stadium built by Au- 
gustus, and was restored by Alexander Severus. 
Its remains still exist in the Piazza Navona.— 
VII. Theatres, Theatres were not built at Rome 
till a comparatively late period, and long after 
the Circi. At first they were only made of 
wood for temporary purposes, and were after- 
wards broken up; but many of these wooden 
theatres were notwithstanding constructed with 
great magnificence. The splendid wooden 
theatre of M, Aemilius Scaurus was capable of 
containing 80,000 spectators. [Dict. of Ant. 
art. Theatrum.] 1. Theatrum Pompeii, the 
first permanent stone theatre, was erected by 
Cn. Pompey, B.c. 55, in the Campus Martius, 
NE. of the Circus Flaminius, after the model 
of the theatre of Mytilene. It contained seats 
for 40,000 spectators. It was restored succes- 
sively by Augustus, Tiberius, Caligula, Diocle- 
tian, and Theodoric. Its ruins are by the 
Palazzo Pio, not far from the Campo di Fiore. 
2. Th. Cornelit Balbi, SH. of the preceding, 
near the Tiber, on the site of the Palazzo Cenci. 
It was dedicated by Cornelius Balbus in B.c. 
18, was partly burnt down under Titus, but 
was subsequently restored. It contained seats 
for 11,600 persons. Some of its columns are 
visible, built into houses in Via di S, Maria in 
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Cacaberis. 8. Th. Marcelli,in the Forum Oli- 
torium, SH. of the preceding, between the slope 
of the Capitoline and the Island of the Tiber, 
on the site of the temple of Pietas. It was 
begun by Julius Caesar, and dedicated by Au- 
| gustus in B.C, 18, to the memory of his nephew 
Marcellus. It was restored by Vespasian, and 
perhaps also by Alexander Severus. It con- 
tained seats for 20,000 spectators. The re- 
mains of its Cavea exist near the Piazza Monta- 
nara, arcades with engaged columns in two 
stories supporting an entablature to each story. 
There was also an Odewm, in the Campus Mar- 
tius, built by Domitian, and enlarged by Trajan : 
it contained seats for about 11,000 persons.— 
VIII. Amphitheatres, The amphitheatres, like 
the theatres, were originally made of wood for 
temporary purposes. They were used for the 
shows of gladiators and wild beasts. The first 
wooden amphitheatre was built by C. Scri- 
bonius Curio (the celebrated partisan of Caesar), 
and the next by Julius Caesar during his per- 
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middle ages to the amphitheatre at Capua. 
The Flavian Amphitheatre was situated in the 
valley between the Caelian, the Esquiline and 
the Velia, on the marshy ground which was 
previously the pond of Nero’s palace. It was 
begun by Vespasian, and was completed by 
Titus, who dédicated it in A.D. 80, when 5000 
animals of different kinds were slaughtered. 
To this period belong the three tiers of open 
arches on the facade and the interior up to 
a level with the top of the arcades. The 
highest tiers of seats and the fourth story with 
pilasters belong to the third century. This 
wonderful building covered nearly six acres of 
ground, and furnished seats for 87,000 specta- 
tors. In the reign of Macrinus it was struck by 
lightning, and so much damage was done to it 
that the games were for some years celebrated 
inthe Stadium. Its restoration was commenced 
by Elagabalus and completed by Alexander 
Severus. 8. Amph. Castrense, at the SE. of 
the Aurelian walls.—IX. Naumachiae. These 
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petual dictatorship, B.c. 46. 1. Amph. Statilia 
Tauri, in the Campus Martius, was the first 
stone amphitheatre in Rome, and was built by 
Statilius Taurus, B.c. 80. This edifice was the 
only one of the kind until the building of the 
Flayian Amphitheatre. It did not satisfy Cali- 
gula, who began an amphitheatre near the 
Septa; but the work was not continued by 
Claudius. Nero, too, a.D. 57, erected a vast 
amphitheatre of wood, but this was only a 
temporary building. The amphitheatre of 
Taurus was destroyed in the burning of Rome, 
~A.D, 64, and was probably never restored, and 
it is not again mentioned. [Dict. of Ant. art. 
Amphitheatrum.| 2. Amph. Flaviwm, or, as 
it has been called since the middle ages, the 
Colossewm or Colisewmr, » name said to be de- 
rived from the Colossus of Nero, which once 
stood near, but had been destroyed before the 
name was given to the amphitheatre. It is 
more likely that the name (which first appears 
in the writings of Bede) was descriptive of its 
vast size, The same name was applied in the 


were buildings of a kind similar to the amphi- 
theatres. They were used for representations 
of sea-fights, and consisted of artificial lakes or 
ponds, with stone seats around them to accom- 
modate the spectators. (Dict. of Ant. art. 
Naumachiae.| 1. Nawmachia Juli Caesaris, 
in the middle part of the Campus Martius, 
called the ‘ Lesser Codeta.’ This lake was 
filled up in the time of Augustus, so that we 
find in later writers mention only of two Nau- 
machiae. 2. N. Awgusti, constructed by Au- 
gustus on the other side of the Tiber under the 
Janiculum, in the Horti Caesariani or Nemus 
Caesarum. It was subsequently called the 
Vetus Nawmachia, to distinguish it from the 
following one. 38. N. Domitiani, constructed 
by the emperor Domitian, probably on the other 
side of the Tiber under the Vatican and the 
Circus Neronis.—X, Thermae. The Thermae 
were some of the most magnificent buildings of 
imperial Rome. They were distinct from the 
Balneae,or common baths, of which there were 
a great number at Rome. In the Thermae the 
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baths constituted a small part of the building. 
They were, properly speaking, a Roman adapta- 
tion of the Greek gymnasia; and besides the 
baths they contained places for athletic games 
and youthful sports, exedrae or public halls, 
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porticoes and vestibules for the idle, and libra- 
ries for the learned. They were decorated with 
the finest objects of art, and adorned with 
fountains, and shaded walks and plantations. 
[Dict. of Ant. art. Balnea.] 1. Thermae Agrip- 
pae, in the Campus Martius, erected by M. 
Agrippa, about twenty feet behind the Pan- 
theon, which was supposed by some, but with- 
out sufficient reason, to have served originally 
as a vestibule to these Thermae [see above]. 
On the removal of some houses in 1881 remains 
of a great hall, lined and paved with marble 
and with fluted columns, belonging to these 
Thermae were found. 2. Th. Neronis, erected 
by Nero in the Campus Martius alongside 
of the Thermae of Agrippa: they were re- 
stored by Alexander Severus, and were from 
that time called Th. Alewandrinae. 38. Th. 
Titi, on the Esquiline, near the amphitheatre 
of this emperor, of which there are still con- 
siderable remains. 4. Th. Trajani, also on 
the Esquiline, immediately behind the two 
preceding, towards the NE. 5. Th. Com- 
modianae and Th. Severianae, close to one 
another, near S. Balbina, in the SE. part of the 
city. 6. Th. Antoninianae (the Baths of Cara- 
calla), also in the SE. part of the city, behind 
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the two preceding, one of the most magnificent 
of all the Thermae, in which 2300 men could 
bathe-at the same time, The greater part of it 
was built*by Caracalla, and it was completed by 
Elagabalus and Alexander Severus. The re- 
mains of this immense building are among 
the most remarkable in Rome. (For a full 
description see Dict. of Ant. art. Balnea). 
7. Th. Diocletiant, in the NE. part of the city 
between the Agger of Servius and the Viminal 
and Quirinal, covering nearly all the ground 
between the Porta Viminalis and Porta Collina. 
It was the most extensive of all the Thermae, 
containing a library, picture-gallery, Odeum, 
&e., and such immense baths that 3000 men 
could bathe in them at the sametime. The 
great hall of the Tepidarium was transformed by 
Michelangelo into the nave of the church of 
S. Maria degli Angeli, and one of the hot 
rooms (Jaconica) forms the vestibule of the 
church. 8. Th. Constantin, on the Quirinal, 
on the site of the modern Palazzo Rospigliosi, 
of which all traces have disappeared. The 
following Thermae were smaller and less cele- 
brated. 9. Th. Decianae, on the Aventine. 
10. Th. Suranae, erected by Trajan to the 
memory of his friend Sulpicius Sura, also in 
the neighbourhood of the Aventine, probably 
the same as the Th. Varianae. 11. Th. Phil- 
ippi, near S. Matteo in Merulana. 12. Th. 
Agrippinae, on the Viminal, behind §. Lorenzo, 
18. Th. Cait et Lucit, on the Esquiline, called 
in the middle ages the Terme di Galluccio.—: 
XI. Basilicae. The Basilicae were buildings 
which served as courts of law, and exchanges or 
places of meeting for merchants and men of 
business. 1. Basilica Porcia, erected by M. 
Porcius Cato, in the Forum, adjoining the Curia, 
B.c. 184. It was burnt down along with the 
Curia in the riots which followed the death of 
Clodius, 52. 2. B. Aemilia, also called Aemilia 
et Fulvia, because it was built by the censors 
L. Aemilius Lepidus and M. Fulvius Nobilior 
in 179. It was situated in the Forum, near the 
preceding one. It was restored by Aemilius 
Paulus in the time of Caesar, and was hence 
called B. Aemilia or Pauli. It was dedicated 
by his son Paulus Aemilius Lepidus in his 
consulship, 34. It was burnt down twenty 
years afterwards (14), and was rebuilt nomin- 
ally by Paulus Lepidus, but in reality, by 
Augustus and the friends of Paulus. The new 
building was a most magnificent one; its 
columns of Phrygian marble were especially 
celebrated. It was repaired by another Lepidus 
in the reign of Tiberius, a.p. 22. 3..B. Sem- 
pronia, built by Ti. Sempronius Gracchus, B.c. 
171, in the Forum, at the end of the Vicus 
Tuscus. 4. B. Opimia, in the Forum, near the 
temple of Concordia. 5. B. Julia, begun by 
Julius Caesar and finished by Augustus, in the 
Forum, between the temples of Castor and 
Saturn, probably on the site of the B. Sempronia 
mentioned above. It was restored after a fire 
by Sept. Severus. The building can now be 
traced by the remains of marble piers, of the 
cancelli and of the pavement. 6. B. Argen- 
taria, in the Forum, near the Clivus Argentarius 
and before the temple of Concordia, destroyed 
to make room for the imperial fora. The re- 
mains of this building are behind S. Martina, 
alongside of the Salita di Marforio. 7. B. Ulpia, 
in the middle of the Forum of Trajan, of which 
there are still considerable remains. 8. B. 
Constantiana, » magnificent building, between 
the temple of Peace and the temple of Rome 
and Venus, of which little remains except threa 
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vaulted chambers. [or fuller description see 
Dict. of Ant. art. Basilica.|—XII. Porticoes. 
The Porticoes (Porticus) were covered walks, 
supported by columns, and open on one side. 
There were several public porticoes at Rome, 


' mnany of them of great size, which were used as 


places of recreation, and for the transaction of 
business. 1. Porticus Pompeii, adjoining the 
theatre of Pompey, and erected to afford shelter 
to the spectators in the-theatre during a shower 
of rain. It was restored by Diocletian, and was 
hence called P. Jovia. 2. P. Argonautarum, 
or Neptunior Agrippae, erected by Agrippa in 
the Campus Martius, as a thank-offering for 
his naval victories, around the temple of 
Neptune, and adorned with paintings represent 
ing the story of the Argonauts. Eleven marble 
columns of the temple still exist and traces 
of a portico. 38. P. Philippi, by the side of 
the T. Herculis Musarum, and the Porticus 
Octaviae, built by M. Philippus, the father-in- 
law of Augustus, and adorned with splendid 
works of art (Plin. xxxy. 114). 4. P. Minucia 
et Frumentaria, in the Campus Martius, near 
the Circus Flaminius, built by Q. Minucius 
Rufus in B.c. 109, to commemorate his victories 
over the Scordisci and Triballi in the preceding 
year. It appears that the tesserae, or tickets, 
which entitled persons to a share in the public 
distribution of corn were given to them in the 
P. Minucia. (Liv. iv. 12; Vell. Pat. ii. 813.) 
5. P. Metelli, built by Q. Metellus, after his 
triumph over Perseus, king of Macedonia, B.c. 
146. It was situated in the Campus Martius 
between the Circus Flaminius and the theatre 
of Marcellus, and surrounded the two temples 
of Jupiter Stator and Juno Regina. 6. P. 
Octaviae, built by Augustus on the site of the 
P. Metelli just mentioned, in honour of his 
sister Octavia. It was a magnificent building, 
containing a vast number of works of art and 
a public library, in which the senate frequently 
assembled ; hence it is sometimes called Curia 
Octavia. It was burnt down in the reign of 
Titus. Its ruins are near the church of S. 
Angelo in Pescaria. Remains also of Corinthian 
columns haye been found since the destruction 
of the Ghetto. 7. P. Octavia, which must be 
carefully distinguished from the P. Octayiae 
just mentioned, was built by Cn. Octavius, who 
commanded the Roman fleet in the war against 
Perseus, king of Macedonia. It was situated 
in the Campus Martius, between the theatre of 
Pompey and the Circus Flaminius. It was 
rebuilt by Augustus, and contained two rows of 
columns of the Corinthian order, with brazen 
capitals, whence it was also called P. Corinthia. 
8. P. Europae, in the Campus Martius, prob- 
ably N. of the Pantheon, so called from the 
statues or frescoes in it relating to the story of 
Europa (Mart. ii. 14, iii. 20, vii. 32). 9. P. 
Pollae, built by the sister of Agrippa in the 
Campus Agrippae. In it was the map of the 
Roman world which Agrippa caused to be 
painted or carved upon the walls (Plin. iii. 
17). 10. P. Livia, on the Esquiline, surround- 
ing a temple of Concordia (Ov. Fast. vi. 637). 
11. P. Deorum Consentium, a portico forming 
shrines for the twelve statues of the Dii Con- 
sentes [ConsENTES]. It was built on the slope 
of the Capitol, above the temple of Saturn. 
12. P. Vipsania was probably only another name 
of the Porticus Pollae (= Vipsaniae) : the neigh- 
bouring arch, which dripped, may have belonged 
to the Aqua Virgo (Mart. iv. 18). 13. P. Me- 
leagrt, near the P. Europae, and also named 
from the paintings or statuesin it. 14. P. Boni 
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Eiventus, in the Camptis Martius, near the 
Thermae of  Agrippa—XIII. Triumphal 
Arches, The Triumphal Arches (Arcus) were 
structures peculiar to the Romans, and were 
erected by victorious generals in commemoration 
of their victories. They were built across the 
principal streets of the city, and, according to 
the space of their respective localities, consisted 
either of a single archway or of a central one 
for carriages, with a smaller one on each side 
for foot-passengers. Ancient writers mention 
twenty-one arches in the city of Rome. Of these 
the most important were: 1. Arcus Fabianus, 
also called Forni Fabianus, near the beginning 
of the Via Sacra, built by Fabius Maximus in 
B.c. 121, in commemoration of his victory over 
the Allobroges. 2. A. Drusi, erected by the 
senate in B.c. 9, in honour of Nero Claudius 
Drusus, in Regio I., but the existing arch which 
is called the ‘Arch of Drusus,’ over the Via 
Appia, is merely an arch of the aqueduct built 
by Caracalla to supply his thermae, and more 
highly ornamented because it crossed a road. 
It is clearly of a much later date than the time 
of Drusus. 3. A. Augusti,in the Forum, near 
the house of Julius Caesar. 4. A. Tuberi, 
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near the temple of Saturn on the Clivus Capito- 
linus, erected by Tiberius, 4.D. 16, in honour of 
the victories of Germanicus in Germany. 5. A. 
Clawdit, in the plain E. of the Quirinal, erected 
across the Via Lata aD, 51, to commemorate 
the victories of Claudius in Britain. Remains 
of it have been dug up at the beginning of the 
Piazza Sciarra, by the Via di Pietra. 6. A. 
Titi, in the middle of the Via Sacra at the foot 
of the Palatine, which still exists. It was 
erected to the honour of Titus, after his con- 
quest of Judaea, but was not finished till after 
his death, since in the inscription upon it he is 
called ‘Divus,’ and he is also represented as 
being carried up to heaven upon aneagle. The 
bas-reliefs of this arch represent the spoils from 
the Temple of Jerusalem carried in triumphal 
procession. Another Arch of Titus once stood 
in the Circus Maximus. 7. A. Trajani, in the 
forum of this emperor, at the point where it is 
entered from the Forum of Augustus. 8. A. 
Vert, on the Via Appia, erected to the honour 
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of Verus after his victory over the Parthians. 
9. A. Marci Aureli, in the Via Flaminia, not 
far from the Arch of Claudius, probably erected 
to commemorate the victory of this emperor 
over the Marcomanni. It existed under differ- 
ent names near the Piazza Fiano down to 1662, 
when it was broken up by order of Alexander 
VII. 10. A. Septim Severi, still extant in.the 
Forum, at the end of the Via Sacra and the 
Clivus Capitolinus before the temple of Con- 
cordia, near the church of SS. Sergio e Bacco, 
was erected by the senate, a.D. 203, in honour 
of Septimius Severus and his two sons, Cara- 
ealla and Geta, on account of his victories over 
Parthians and Arabians. 11. A. Argentari- 
orwm, in the Forum Boarium (a gateway rather 
than an arch), was also erected in honour of 
Sept. Severus and his two sons by the silver- 
smiths and merchants of the district. Cara- 
calla erased all that referred to his brother 
Geta. 12. A. Gallieni, erected to the honour 
of Gallienus by a private individual, M. Aure- 
lius Victor, also on the Esquiline, SE. of the 
Porta Esquilina. It is still extant near the 
church of S. Vito. 18. A. Constantini, at the 
entrance to the valley between the Palatine 
and the Caelian, is still extant. It was erected 
by the senate in honour of Constantine after 
his victory over Maxentius, a.D. 312. It is 
profusely ornamented, and many of the bas- 
reliefs which adorn it were taken from one of 
the arches erected in’ the time of- Trajan. 
14, A. Dolabellae, on the Caelian hill, a plain 
arch of travertine, with an inscription stating 
that it was erected by Dolabella in his consul- 
ship (4.D. 10). It is not a triumphal arch, nor 
can it have been made for the Claudian aque- 
duct which passes over it, but is of a later date, 
It is suggested that it may have been built for 
the Aqua Marcia, and afterwards used for the 
Aqua Claudia.— XIV. Curiae or Senate-Houses. 
1. Curia Hostilia, frequently called Curia 
simply, was built by Tullus Hostilius, and was 
used as the ordinary place of assembly for the 
senate down to the time of Julius Caesar. It 
stood on the N. side of the Comitium. It was 
burnt to the ground in the riots which followed 
the death of Clodius, B.c. 52. 16 was, however, 
soon rebuilt, the direction of the work being 
entrusted to Faustus, the son of the dictator 
Sulla; but scarcely had it been finished, when 
the senate, at the suggestion of Caesar, decreed 
that it should be destroyed, and a temple of 
Fortune erected on its site, while a new Curia 
should be erected, which should bear the name 
of Julia. This Curia Julia stood nearly, but 
not exactly, on the site of the old one. It 
was burnt, and rebuilt by Domitian, and re- 
built again after another fire by Diocletian. It 
has been fairly established that the Curia of 
Diocletian is the existing church of S. Adriano. 
C. Pompeia or Pompei, attached to the Portico 
of Pompey inthe Campus Martius. Itwas in this 
Curia, at the foot of the statue of Pompey which 
stood there (generally supposed to be the statue 
now in Palazzo Spada), that Caesar was assas- 
sinated on the Ides of March.—XV. Prisons. 
The only prison in the earliest times was said 
to have been built by Ancus Marcius (Liv. i. 
33), and was on the slope of the Capitoline, 
to the right of the ascent from the Forum. 
It was called Tullianwm, Robur Tullianum, 
Robur, or Carcer: the name Carcer Mamer- 
tinus, or Mamertine Prison, by which it is now 
generally known, dates only from the middle 
ages, and was derived from a statue of Mars 
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the Via del Marforio. The name Tullianwm 
has nothing to do with any additions by Servius 
Tullius, as old etymologists supposed, but is 
derived from tullius (a spring), and means ‘ the 
well-house,’ the lower chamber having been 
originally a cistern for the use of the Capitol 
excavated in the rock to collect the water of the 
spring which still exists there. It is a circular 
chamber partly hollowed in the rock, partly 
built up with blocks of stone, forming originally 
a vaulted or conical roof closed at the top by a 
stone which was removed to let the prisoners 
down into the lower chamber (or Tullianum 
proper): this is now reached by a modern stair- 
case. Above was a larger room, of a later date, 
but still very old. Above the whole has been 
built the church of S. Pietro in Carcere. In 
this lower prison Jugurtha was confined and 
probably died of the cold: in one or other 
of the chambers captives were slain as the 
triumphal procession went up to the Capitol, 
and criminals were executed (e.g. the Catiline 
conspirators). (Liv. xxix. 22, xxxiv. 44; Sall, 
Cat. 55.) Near this prison were the Scalae 
Gemoniae or steps down which the bodies of 
those who had been executed were thrown into 
the Forum, to be exposed to the gaze of the 
Roman populace. It is said (Liv. iii. 57) that 
App. Claudius built a new prison. It is of 
course possible that this may be the upper 
chamber over the Tullianum: or it may have 
been the prison called Lautumiae: or the 
Lautumiae may have been a third state prison. 
Some writers believe the Lautumiae to have 
been merely another name for the Tullianum, 
or for the upper part of it, but it is more likely 
that it was a separate and more recent build- 
ing. (Liv. xxxii. 26, xxxvil. 3; Juv. i. 212.) It 
was, no doubt, near the Tullianum, and derived 
its name from the district Lautumiae, in which 
there had once been quarries. This is more 
likely than the derivation of the name from the 
Syracusan Aaroutar—XVI. Castra or Bar- 
racks, 1. Castra Praetoria, in the NE. corner 
of the city, on the slope of the Quirinal and 
Viminal, and beyond the Thermae of Diocletian, 
were built by the emperor Tiberius in the form 
of a Roman camp. Here the Praetorian troops 
or imperial guards were always quartered. This 
camp was outside the city limits when it was 
first made, but was incorporated in the Aure- 
lian walls [see above, p. 801, a]. 2. Castra Pere- 
grina, on the Caelian, probably built by Septi- 
mius Severus for the use of the foreign troops, 
who might serve as a counterpoise against the 
Praetorians. 8. The barracks (castra) of the 
Equites Singulares or imperial cavalry guard, 
were on the Caelian hill. The remains of the 
building, with many inscriptions, have been 
found in the Via Tasso, near the Lateran. 
4, Traces of barracks of the Cohortes wrbanae 
have been found in the Campus Agrippae: 
there were others near the Thermae of Titus, 
but the exact position for each region is un- 
certain. 5. Remains of the buildings forming 
the stationes or headquarters of the cohorts 
of Vigiles have been found on the Quirinal, 
Esquiline, Aventine, and Caelian; and inter- 
esting remains of smaller barracks (excwbi- 
toria) near the church of S. Crisogono in 
Trastevere—XVII. Aqueducts, The Aque- 
ducts (Aquaeductus) supplied Rome with an 
abundance of pure water from the hills which 
surround the Campagna. The Romans at first 
had recourse to the Tiber and to wells sunk in 
the city. It was not till B.c. 818 that the first 
aqueduct was constructed, but their number 
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was gradually increased till they amounted to 
eleven. 1. Aqua Appia, was begun by the 
censor Appius Claudius Caecus in B.c. 818. Its 
sources were near the Via Praenestina, between 
the seventh and eighth milestones, and its 
\termination was at the Salinae by the Porta 
Trigemina. Its length was 11,190 passus; for 
11,130 of which it was carried under. the earth, 
and for the remaining sixty passus, within the 
city, from the Porta Capena to the Porta Tri- 
gemina, it was on arches. No traces of it re- 
main. 2. Anio Vetus, commenced B.c. 273, by 
the censor M’. Curius Dentatus, and finished 
by M. Fulvius Flaccus. The water was de- 
rived from the river Anio, above Tibur, at a dis- 
tance of twenty Roman miles from the city; 
but on account of its windings its actual length 
was forty-three miles, of which length less than 
a quarter of a mile only (viz. 221 passus) was 
above the ground. There are considerable re- 
~mains of this aqueduct on the Aurelian wall, 
near the Porta Maggiore, and also in the 
neighbourhood of Tivoli. 3. Aqua Marcia, 
which brought the coldest and most wholesome 
water to Rome, was built by the praetor Q. 
Marcius Rex, by command of the senate, in 
B.c. 144. It started at the side of the Via 
Valeria, thirty-eight miles from Rome; its 
length was 61,7103 passus, of which only 7463 
were above ground: namely, 528 on solid sub- 
structions, and 6935 on arches. It ended near 
the Porta Capena. It was repaired by Agrippa 
in his aedileship, B.c. 88 [see below No. 5], and 
the volume of its water was increased by Au- 
gustus, by means of the water of a spring 800 
passus from it: the short aqueduct which con- 
veyed this water was called Aqua Augusta, 
but is never enumerated as a distinct aqueduct. 
The supply of the Marcian water was restored 
by Pius IX. in 1870, and is called ‘ Acqua Pia.’ 
4, Aqua Tepula, which was built by the censors 
Cn. Servilius Caepio and L. Cassius Longinus 
in B.c. 127, began in a spot in the Lucullan or 
Tusculan land, two miles to the right of the 
tenth milestone on the Via Latina. 5. Aqua 
Julia. Among the splendid public works exe- 
cuted by Agrippa in his aedileship, B.c. 83, was 
the formation of a new aqueduct, and the resto- 
ration of all the old ones. From a source two 
miles to the right of the twelfth milestone on 
the Via Latina he constructed his aqueduct 
(the Aqua Julia), which was carried for some 
distance on the same arches as Nos. 3 and 4. 
The water was carried along three distinct 
channels, on the same substructions (which 
were probably the original substructions of the 
Aqua Marcia and Aqua Tepula newly restored), 
the lowest channel being the Aqua Marcia, the 
middle Aqua Tepula, and the upper the Aqua 
Julia. In the city the channels were separated 
and carried to different quarters. The arch 
built by Augustus where the triple aqueduct 
crosses a road is still to be seen close to the 
Porta S. Lorenzo. It bears.an inscription refer- 
ring to the repairs under Caracalla. The whole 
course of the Aqua Julia, from its source, 
amounted to 15,426 passus, partly on massive 
substructions and partly on arches. 6. Aqua 
Virgo, built by Agrippa to supply his baths. 
Its water was as highly esteemed for bathing as 
that of the Aqua Marcia was for drinking. It 
commenced by the eighth milestone on the 
Via Collatina, and was conducted by a very 
circuitous route, chiefly under the ground, to 
_the M. Pincius, whence it was carried on arches 
to the Campus Martius: its length was 14,105 
passus, of which 12,865 were under ground. 
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7. Aqua Alsietina, sometimes called also Aqua 
Augusta, on the other side of the Tiber, was 
constructed by Augustus from the Lacus Alsie- 
tinus (Lago di Martignano) which lay 6500 
passus to the right of the fourteenth milestone 
on the Via Claudia, and was brought to the 
part of the Regio Transtiberina below the Jani- 
culum. Its length was 22,172 passus, of which 
only 354 were on arches; and the water was so 
bad that it could only have been intended for 
the supply of Augustus’s Naumachia, and for 
watering gardens. 8,9. Aqua Claudia, and 
Anio Novus (or Aqua Aniena Nova), the two 
most magnificent of all the aqueducts, both 
begun by Caligula in .p. 86, and finished by 
Claudius in a.D. 50. The Aqua Claudia com- 
menced near the thirty-eighth milestone on the 
Via Sublacensis. Its water was reckoned the 
best after the Marcia. Its length was 46,406 
passus (nearly 463 miles), of which 9567 were 
on arches. The Anio Novus began at the 
forty-second milestone on the Via Sublacensis. 
Its length was 58,700 passus (nearly 59 miles), 
and some of its arches were 109 feet high. In 
the neighbourhood of the city, these two aque- 
ducts were united, forming two channels on the 
same arches, the Claudia below and the Anio 
Novus above. An interesting monument con- 
nected with these aqueducts is the gate now 
called Porta Maggiore, which was originally a 
magnificent double arch, by means of which the 
aqueduct was carried over the Via Labicana 
and the Via Praenestina. Over the double 
arch are three inscriptions, which record the 
names of Claudius as the builder, and of Ves- 
pasian and Titus as the restorers, of the aque- 
duct. By the side of this arch the aqueduct 
passes along the wall of Aurelian for some 
distance, and then it is continued upon the 
Arcus Neroniani or Caelimontani, which were 
added by Nero to carry the water on over the 
Caelian to the Palatine, with a branch passing 
toward the Colosseum. 10. Aqua Trajana, 
was brought by Trajan from the Lacus Saba- 
tinus (now Bracciano) to supply the Janiculum 
and the Regio Transtiberina. 11. Aqua Alea- 
andrina, constructed by Alexander Severus; 
its source was in the lands of Tusculum, about 
fourteen miles from Rome, between Gabii and 
the lake Regillus. Its small height shows that 
it was intended for the baths of Severus, which 
were in one of the valleys of Rome. These 
eleven were the separate aqueducts of Rome: 
Procopius brings the number up to fourteen by 
reckoning branches drawn off from some of 
them. The Aqua Crabra was a small brook 
which flowed under the wall between Porta La- 
tina and the Lateran, and was enclosed in a 
euripus or open channel at the Circus Maximus. 
Several of these aqueducts have been restored 
for modern use. (1) The Acqua Vergine, the 
ancient Aqua Virgo, which was restored by 
Pope Pius IV. and further embellished by 
Benedict XIV. and Clement XIII. The chief 
portion of its’ waters gushes out through the 
beautiful Fontana di Trevi, but it also sup- 
plies twelve other public fountains and the 
greater part of the lower city. (2) The Acqua 
Felice, named after the conventual name of 
its restorer Sixtus V. (Fra Felice), is a part 
of the ancient Aqua Alexandrina. It sup- 
plies twenty-seven publi¢g fountains and the 
eastern part of the city. (8) The Acqua 
Paola, the ancient Trajana, supplies the 
Trastevere and the Vatican, and feeds, among 
others, the splendid fountains before St. Peter’s. 
(4) The Acqua Pia, restored in 1870 by 
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Pius IX. to convey the water of the Aqua 
Marcia.—XVIII. Sewers. Of these the most 
celebrated was the Cloaca Maxima, constructed 
by Tarquinius Priscus, which was formed to 
carry off the waters brought down from the ad- 
jacent hills into the Velabrum and valley of the 
Forum. It empties itself into the Tiber nearly 
opposite one extremity of the Insula Tiberina. 
This cloaca was formed by three arches, one 
within the other, the innermost of which is a 
semicircular vault about fourteen feet 
diameter. It is stillextant in its original state. 
Even larger than the so-called Cloaca Maxima 
is the cloaca which drained the valley of the 
Cireus Maximus and the ground at the base of 
the Caelian, and has its opening about one 
hundred yards below the Cloaca Maxima. That 
which drains the Campus Martius was possibly 
the largest of all. (Plin. xxxvi. 104; Dionys. 
iii, 68; Dict. of Ant. art. Cloacae.)—XIX. Pa- 
laces. The house of Augustus was built on 
the site of the house of Hortensius on the 8. of 
the Palatine overhanging the Circus Maximus, 
where the Villa Mills now stands. The Domus 
Tiberiana, which was originally a separate 
house of Tiberius on the Palatine and was 
afterwards united to the palace of Augustus. 
It was on the W. side of the hill turned towards 
the Velabrum, where a long row of vaulted 
chambers, supposed to be guard-rooms, exist. 
The Palatium was considerakly enlarged by 
Caligula, who extended the buildings a long 
way beyond the Domus Tiberiana, across the 
Clivus Victoriae, thus occupying the NW. angle 
of the Palatine; but it did not satisfy Nero’s 
love of pomp and splendour. Nero built two 
magnificent palaces, which must be distinguished 
from one another. The first, called the Domus 
Transitoria Neronis, covered the whole of the 
Palatine, and extended as far as the Hsquiline 
to the gardens of Maecenas. This palace was 
burnt to the ground in the great fire of Rome, 
thereupon Nero commenced a new palace, 
known by the name of Domus Awrea, which 
embraced the whole of the Palatine, the Velia, 
the valley of the Colosseum and the heights of 
the Thermae of Titus, extended near the 
Esquiline gate, and was cut through not only 
by the Via Sacra but also by other streets. The 
whole building, however, was not finished at the 
time of Nero’s death; and Vespasian confined 
the imperial palace to the Palatine, converting 
the other parts of the Domus Aurea into public 
or private buildings. The palace itself was not 
finished till the time of Domitian, who adorned 
it with numerous works of art. ‘This, which is 
called the Flavian palace, occupied and filled 
up the depression which divided the summits of 
the Palatine. The emperor Septimius Severus 
added buildings on the S. side of the Palatine, 
extending into the valley towards the Caelian. 
A part of this palace at the SE. base of the hill 
was especially lofty and splendid, and was 
called Septizoniwm, probably because it had 
seven stories of colonnades. There were con- 
siderable remains of this Septizonium down to 
the end of the sixteenth century, when Six- 
tus V. caused them to be destroyed, and the 
pillars brought to the Vatican. The buildings 
variously called the House of Germanicus or 
of Livia stand E. of the remains of the Domus 
Tiberiana, and are remarkable for the preserva- 
tion of its form and even of some of its paint- 
ings; a crypto-porticus, or covered passage, led 
from it to the palace of Caligula. The Domus 
Gelotiana (Suet. Cal. 18) stood on the SW. 
slope of the Palatine, aboye the Circus, and 
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contains curiotis writings and drawings eut inté 
the plaster, some of which seem to show that at 
one time it was used as a paedagogiwm for 
the imperial pages. Domus Vectiliana, near 
the Colosseum, was a palace of Commodus. 
Among the numerous private palaces at Rome 
the following were some of the most important. 
Domus Oiceronis, close to the Porticus Catuli, 
on the N. slope of the Palatine, was built by 
M. Livius Drusus, and purchased by Cicero of 
one of the Crassi. It was destroyed by Claudius 
after the banishment of Cicero, but was subse- 
quently rebuilt at the public expense. D. Pom- 
peri, the palace of Pompey, was situated in the 
Carinae near the temple of Tellus. - It was 
afterwards the residence of M. Antonius. 
D. Crassi, the palace of L. Crassus the orator, 
on the Palatine. D. Scauri, also on the Pala- 
tine, celebrated for its magnificence, subse- 
quently belonged to Clodius. D. Lateranorum, 
on the E. confines of the Caelian, was a palace 
originally belonging to the distinguished family 
of the Plautii Laterani; but after the execution 
of Plautius Lateranus under Nero, it became 
imperial property. It was given by Septimius 
Severus to his friend Lateranus, and was sub- 
sequently the palace of Constantine, who 
adorned it with great magnificence. The mo- 
dern Basilica and palace of the Lateran occupies 
most of its site, but there are remains of the 
older palace.-—XX. Horti. The Horti were 
parks or gardens which were laid out by 
wealthy Roman nobles on the hills around the 
city, and were adorned with beautiful buildings 
and works of art. (1) Horti Luculliani, on M. 
Pincius, which hill was hence called Collis 
Hortorum. They were laid out by Lucullus, 
the conqueror of Mithridates. In the reign of 
Claudius they belonged to Valerius Asiaticus, 
who was put to death through the influence of 
Messallina, chiefly because she coveted the 
possession of these gardens. From this time 
they appear to have belonged to the imperial 
house. (2) H. Sallustiani, laid out by the 
historian Sallust, on his return from Numidia, 
in the valley between the Quirinal and the 
Pincius. (8) H. Caesaris, bequeathed by Julius 
Caesar to the people, were situated on the right 
bank of the Tiber at the foot of the Janiculum, 
where Augustus afterwards. constructed his 
great Naumachia. (4) H. Maecenatis, in/ the 
Campus HEsquilinus, bequeathed by Maecenas 
to Augustus aud frequently used by the im- 
perial family [see above, p. 805, a]. (5) H. Agrip- 
pinae, on the right bank of the Tiber, at the 
base of the Vatican hill, in which Caligula built 
his Circus. It was here that Nero burnt the 
Christians in tunics covered with pitch to serve 
as lights for his nocturnal games. (Tac. Ann. xy. 
44; Juy. i.155.) Adjoining these were: (6) H. 
Domitiae, also on the right bank of the Tiber, 
in which Hadrian built his Mausoleum. 
(7) H. Pallantiani, on the Esquiline, laid put 
by Pallas, the powerful freedman of Claudius. 
(8) H. Getae, on the other side of the Tiber, 
laid out by Septimius Severus —XXI, Sepul- 
chral Monuments. (1) Mauwsolewm Augusti, 
was situated in the Campus Martius and was 
built by Augustus as the burial-place of the 
imperial family. It was surrounded with an 
extensive garden or park, and was considered 
one of the most magnificent buildings of his 
reign; but there are only some insignificant 
ruins of it still extant. (2) Mausoleum Hadri- 
ani, was commenced by Hadrian in the gardens 
of Domitia on the right bank of the Tiber, and 
was connected with the city by the Pons 
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hinus Pius, A.D, 140. Here were buried Hadrian, 
Antoninus Pius, L. Verus, Commodus, and prob- 
ably also Septimius Severus, Geta, and Cara- 
calla, This building, stripped of its ornaments 
and converted into a fortress before the time 
of Prozopius (it is said, by Belisarius), is 
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round the pillar, which represents the emperor’s 
wars against Decebalus and the Dacians, and 
is one of the most valuable authorities for 
archaeological inquiries. (4) Col. Antonini Pui, 
erected in honour of Antoninus Pius after hig 
death, consisted of a column of red granite on 
a pediment of white marble, and was situated 
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the Castle of S. Angelo. (8) Sepulcrum Scipi- 
onum, the burial-place of the Scipios, was 
situated, left of the Via Appia, near the Porta 
Capena. Mostof the tombs of the distinguished 
Roman families during the Republican period lay 
on the Via Appia: The tomb of the Scipios was 
discovered in 1780, about 400 paces within the 
modern PortaS. Sebastiano. Itcontained many 
interesting monuments and inscriptions, which 
were deposited in the Museo Pio-Clementino. 
a Sepulerum Caeciliae Metellae. (See p. 556.] 
5) Sepulerum Cestw, situated S. of the Aven- 
tine, near the Porta Ostiensis, being partly 
within and partly without the walls of Aurelian. 
This monument, which is still extant, is in the 
form of a pyramid, and was built in the time 
of Augustus for a certain C. Cestius.—XXII, 
Columns. Columns (Colwmnae) were fre- 
quently erected at Rome to commemorate 
persons and events. (1) Colwmna Maeniana, 
in the Forum, was erected to the honour of the 
consul C. Maenius, who conquered the Latins 
and took the town of Antium, B.c. 888. (2) Col. 
Rostrata, also in the Forum, erected in honour 
of the consul C. Duilius, to commemorate his vic- 
tory over the Carthaginian fleet, B.c. 260. The 
name of Rostrata was given to it from its being 
adorned with the beaks of the conquered ships. 
Part of its inscribed base was found, near 
the Arch of Severus in the sixteenth cent., and 
is preserved in the Capitoline Museum. (8) Col. 
Trajani, in the Forum (also called C. Cochlis, 
from its spiral staircase), in which the ashes of 
the emperor Trajan were deposited. This 
column is still extant, and is one of the most 


interesting monuments of ancient Rome. It 


is, including the pedestal, 117 feet high. The 
top was originally crowned with the statue of 
the emperor ; it is now surmounted by that of 
the apostle Peter, A spiral bas-relief is folded 


in the Campus Martius, near the temple dedi- 
cated to this emperor. It stood not far from 
the Curia Innocenziana on Monte Citorio, in 
the garden of the Casa della Missione. At 
present the basis only is extant, and is pre- 
served in the garden of the Vatican. (5) Col. 
M. Aurelit Antonini, generally called the 
Antonine Column, erected to the memory of 
the emperor M. Aurelius, also in the Campus 
Martius, and still extant. It is an imitation of 
the Column of Trajan, and contains bas-reliefs 
representing the wars of M. Aurelius against 
the Marcomanni.—XXIII, Obelisks, The Obe- 
lisks (Obelisci) at Rome were mostly works of 
Egyptian art, which were transported from 
Egypt to Rome in the time of the emperors. 
Augustus caused two obelisks to be brought to 
Rome, one of which was erected in the Circus 
and another in the Campus Martius. The 
former was restored in 1589, and is called at 
present the Flaminian Obelisk. Its whole 
height is about 116 feet, and without the base 
about 78 feet. The obelisk in the Campus 
Martius was set up by Augustus as a sun-dial. 
It stands at present on the Monte Citorio, 
where it was placed in 1792. Its whole height 
is about 110 feet, and without its base 71 feet. 
Another obelisk was brought to Rome by Cali- 
gula, and placed on the Vatican in the Circus 
of Caligula. It stands at present in front of St. 
Peter’s, where it was placed in 1586, and its 
whole height is about 182 feet, and without the 
base and modern ornaments at top about 83 
feet. But the largest obelisk at Rome is that 
which was originally transported from Helio- 
polis to Alexandria by Constantine, and con- 
veyed to Rome by his son Constantius, who 
placed it in the Circus Maximus. Its present 
position is before the north portico of the 
Lateran church, where it was placed poles 
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Its whole height is about 149 feet, and without 
the base about 105 feet, There are nine other 
obelisks at Rome, besides those mentioned 
above.—H. Roads leading out of Rome. Of 
these the mostimportant were : (1) Via Latina, 
the most ancient of the south roads, which 
issued at first from the Porta Capena, and after 
the time of Aurelian from the Porta Latina. 
It joined the Via Appia at Casilinum. (2) Via 
Appia, the Great South Road, also issued from 
the Porta Capena, and was the most cele- 
brated of all the Roman roads. It was com- 
menced by Appius Claudius, when censor, and 
was eventually carried to Brundusium. [APPIA 
Via.) (8) Via Ostiensis, originally passed 
through the Porta Trigemina, afterwards 
through the Porta Ostiensis, and kept the left 
bank of the Tiber to Ostia. (4) Via Portuensis, 
issued from the same gate as the Via Ostiensis, 
and kept the right bank of the Tiber to Portus, 
the new harbour founded by Claudius, near 
Ostia. (5) Via Labicana, issued from the Porta 
Esquilina, and passing Labicum fell into the 
Via Latina at the station ad Bivium, thirty 
miles from Rome. (6) Via Praenestina, ori- 
ginally the Via Gabina, issued at first from 
the Porta Esquilina, and subsequently from 
the Porta Praenestina. Passing through Gabii 
and Praeneste, it joined the Via Latina just 
below Anagnia. (7) Via Trburtina, issued 
originally from the Porta Esquilina, or from 
the Porta Viminalis,'and subsequently from 
the Porta Tiburtina, and proceeded to Tibur, 
from which it was continued under the name 
of the Via Valeria, past Corfinium to Adria. 
(8) Via Nomentana, anciently Ficulmensis, ran 
from the Porta Collina, subsequently from the 
Porta Nomentana, across the Anio to Nomen- 
tum, and a little beyond fell into the Via 
Salaria at Hretum. (9) Via Salaria, ran from 
the Porta Collina, subsequently from the Porta 
Salaria, past Fidenae to Reate and Asculum 
Picenum. At Castrum Truentinum it reached 
the coast, which it followed until it joined the 
Via Flaminia at Ancona. (10) Via Flaminia, 
the Great North Road (commenced in the cen- 
sorship of C. Flaminius), issued from the Porta 
Flaminia, and proceeded past Ocriculum, Nar- 
nia and Pisaurum to Ariminum, from which 
town it was continued under the name of the 
Via Aemilia to Placentia and Aquileia. (11) 
Via Aurelia, the Great Coast Road, issued 
originally from the Porta Janiculensis. It 
reached the coast at Alsium, and followed the 
shore of the Lower Sea along Etruria, and 
Liguria by Genoa, as far as Forum Julii in 
Gaul. [For the construction of Roman roads, 
see Dict. of Ant. art. Viae.] 

Romilea, a town of Samnium taken by the 
Romans in the third Samnite war, B.c. 297, 
after which it seems to have fallen into decay 
(Liv. x. 17; Steph. Byz. s.v.). Its site seems to 
have been near the modern Bilaccia, on the 
Via Appia, between Aeclanum and Aquilonia. 

Romilus, was the traditional founder of 
Rome, whose name expressed that of the city, 
and whose story grew up out of a number of 
legends connected with the origin of the city 
and of the Roman people, or attempting to 
explain it. {For the meaning of his other name, 
Qurminus, see that article.] The story of 
Romulus commonly accepted by ancient writers 
aie i. 4-15; Dionys. i. 72-ii. 76; Plut. Romu- 
us; Hest. s.v. Roma) runs as follows :—At Alba 
Longa there reigned a long line of kings 
(Srzvius] descended from Aeneas. The last of 
these left two sons, Numitor and Amulius. 
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Amulius, who was the younger, deprived Nu- 
mitor of the kingdom, but left him his life. 
Fearful, however, lest the heirs of Numitor 
might assert their rights, he murdered the only 
son, and made the daughter, Silvia, or Rhea 
Silvia, one of the Vestal virgins. Silvia was 
violated by Mars, and in course of time gave 
birth to twins. Amulius doomed the guilty 
Vestal and her babes to be drowned in the 
river. [Ruua Smivia.] The stream carried the 
cradle in which the children were lying into the 
Tiber, which had overflowed its banks far and 
wide. It was stranded at the foot of the Pala- 
tine, and overturned on the root of a wild fig- 
tree, which, under the name of the Ficus Rumi- 
nalis, was preserved and held sacred for many 
ages after. [For the origin of this tradition 
see Rumina.] A she-wolf, which had come to 
drink of the stream, carried them into her den 
hard by, and suckled them, where they were 
discovered by Faustulus, the king’s shepherd, 
who took the children to his own house, and 
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Romulus and Remus suckled by the Wolf. (From the 
Etruscan bronze statue in the Capitol.) 


gave them to the care of his wife, Acca Laren- 
tia. They were called Romulus and Remus, 
and were brought up with the other shepherds 
on the Palatine hill. As they grew up, they 
became distinguished by the beauty of their 
person and the bravery of their deeds, and 
fought boldly against wild beasts and robbers. 
A quarrel having arisen between these shep- 
herds and the herdsmen of Numitor, who stalled 
their cattle on the neighbouring hill of the 
Ayentine, Remus was taken by a stratagem, 
during the absence of his brother, and carried 
off to Numitor. This led to the discovery of 
the parentage both of Romulus and Remus, 
who now slew Amulius, and placed their grand- 
father Numitor on the throne.—Romulus and 
Remus loved their old abode, and therefore 
left Alba to found a city on the banks of the 
Tiber. A strife arose between the brothers 
where the city should be built, and after whose 
name it should be called. Romulus wished to 
build it on the Palatine, Remus on the Aven- 
tine. It was agreed that the question should 
be decided by augury; and each took his 
station on the top of his chosen hill (cf. Enn. 
i. 106). The night passed away, and as the day 
was dawning Remus saw six vultures; but at 
sunrise, when these tidings were brought to 
Romulus, twelve vultures flew by him. Each 
claimed the augury in his own fayour; but the 
shepherds decided for Romulus, and Remus 
was obliged to yield. Romulus now proceeded 
to mark out the pomeriwm of his city (see 
Dict. of Antiq. s.v.), and to raise the wall. 
Remus, who still resented the wrong he had 
suffered, leapt over the wall in scorn, where- 
upon he was slain by his brother (cf. Ov. Fast. 
iv. 842). Assoon as the city was built, Romulus 
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found his people too few in numbers. He 
therefore set apart, on the Capitoline hill, an 
asylum, or a sanctuary, in which homicides and 
runaway slaves might take refuge. The city 
thus became filled with men, but they wanted 
women. Romulus, therefore, tried to form 
treaties with the neighbouring tribes, in order 
to obtain conubiwm, or the right of legal 
marriage with their citizens; but his offers were 
treated with disdain, and according to the 
story, which seems to be an attempt to explain 
the ancient custom of ‘marriage by capture,’ 
he resolved to obtain by force what he could 
not gain by entreaty. In the fourth month 
after the foundation of the city, he pro- 
claimed that games were to be celebrated 
in honour of the god Consus, and invited 
his neighbours, the Latins and Sabines, to the 
festival (cf. Ov. Fast. iii. 199). Suspecting no 
treachery, they came in numbers, with their 
wives and children. But the Roman youths 
rushed upon their guests, and carried off the 
maidens. Their parents returned home and 
prepared for vengeance. The inhabitants of 
three of the Latin towns, Caenina, Antemnae, 
and Crustumerium, took up arms one after the 
other, and were successively defeated by the 
Romans. Romulus slew with his own hand 
Acron, king of Caenina, and dedicated his arms 
and armour, as spolia opima, to Jupiter. At 
last the Sabine king, Titus Tatius, advanced 
with a powerful army against Rome. The 
fortress of the Saturnian (afterwards called the 
Capitoline) hill, was surrendered to the Sabines 
by the treachery of Tarpeia, the daughter of 
the commander of the fortress. [Tarprra.] On 
the next day the Romans endeavoured to re- 
cover the hill, and a long and desperate battle 
was fought in the valley between the Palatine 
and the Capitoline. At length, when both 
parties were exhausted with the struggle, the 
Sabine women rushed in between them, and 
prayed their husbands and fathers to be recon- 
ciled. Their prayer was heard ; the two people 
not only made peace, but agreed to form only 
one nation. The Romans continued to dwell 
on the Palatine under their king Romulus; the 
Sabines built a new town on the Capitoline and 
Quirinal hills, where they lived under their king 
Titus Tatius. The two kings and their senates 
met for deliberation in the valley between the 
Palatine and the Capitoline hills, which was 
hence called comitiwm, or the place of meeting. 
But this union did not last long. Titus Tatius 
was slain at a festival at Lavinium by some 
Laurentines, to whom he had refused satisfac- 
tion for outrages which had been committed by 
his kinsmen. Henceforward Romulus ruled 
alone over both Romans and Sabines. After 
reigning thirty-seven years, he was at length 
taken away from the world. One day as he 
was reviewing his people in the Campus Mar- 
tius, near the Goat’s Pool, the sun was suddenly 
eclipsed, darkness overspread the earth, and a 
dreadful storm dispersed the people (a story 
which may have been invented to explain the 
name of the festival Poplifugiwm or Populi- 
fugium : Dict. of Ant. s.v.). When daylight 
had returned, Romulus had disappeared, for his 
father, Mars, had carried him up to heaven in a 
fiery chariot (Qwirinus Martis equis Ache- 
ronta fugit, Hor. Od. iii. 8,15; cf. Ov. Fast. ii. 
496; Liv. i. 16; Cic. de Rep. i. 16,25). Shortly 
afterwards he appeared in more than mortal 
beauty to Proculus Julius, and bade him tell 
the Romans to worship him as their guardian 
god under the name of Quirinus. Such’ was 
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the glorified end of Romulus in the genuine 
legend, But as it staggered the faith of a later 
age, a tale was invented to account for his 
mysterious disappearance. It was related that 
the senators, discontented with the tyrannical 
rule of their king, murdered him during the 
gloom of a tempest, cut up his body, and carried 
home the mangled pieces under their robes.— 
As Romulus was regarded as the founder of 
Rome, its most ancient political institutions 
and the organisation of the people were ascribed 
to him. Thus he is said to have divided the 
people into three tribes, which bore the names 
Ramnes, Tities, and Luceres. The Ramnes 
were supposed to have derived their name from 
Romulus, the Tities from Titus Tatius, the Sa- 
bine king, and the Luceres from Lucumo, an 
Htruscan chief who had assisted Romulus in 
the war against the Sabines. Hach tribe con- 
tained ten curiae, which received their names 
from the thirty Sabine women who had brought 
about the peace between the Romans and their 
own people. Further, each curia contained 10 
gentes, and each gens 100 men. ‘Thus the 
people, according to the general belief, were 
divided originally into 3 tribes, 30 curiae, and 
300 gentes, which mustered 3000 men, who 
fought on foot, and were called a legion. Be- 
sides those there were 300 horsemen, called 
Celeres, the same body as the Equites of a 
later time. To assist him in the government 
of the people Romulus is said to have selected 
a number of the aged men in the state, who 
were called Patres or Senatores. The council 
itself, which was called the Senatus, originally 
consisted of 100 members; but this number 
was increased to 200 when the Sabines were in- 
corporated in the state. In addition to the 
senate, there was another assembly, consisting 
of the members of the gentes, which bore the 
name of comitia curiata, because they voted in 
it according to their division into curiae.—This 
legendary account of the eponymous hero of 
the Romans derived from stories of old folk- 
lore and old records interwoven with some 
myths of Greek origin and others invented to 
account for ancient names, customs or rites, 
seems to have been first written in a historical 
form by the annalist Q. Fabius Pictor, who 
lived in the time of the second Punic war. The 
probable origin of Rome has been mentioned 
at the beginning of the article Roma. The 
personality of Romulus seems to have been 
imagined to account for the Latin settlement 
predominating at Rome instead of at the more 
ancient Alba; his name appears to be formed 
(as was the case with most traditions of ancient 
towns, especially in Greece) from that of the 
town -itself: very possibly it is connected with 
that of the Ramnes (whose name some interpret 
as meaning ‘ foresters’). Some writers take 
Romulus and the Ramnes to represent one of 
three races whose union or ‘ synoikismus’ 
formed the Roman people, the Sabine Titius 
and Titienseés representing the second, and the 
Luceres the third; but there is no ground for 
this supposition: all traditions agree in ascrib- 
ing this triple division to Romulus himself. 
It is not unlikely that the idea of the twin 
brothers Romulus and Remus may have arisen 
from the ancient worship of two Lares [see p. 
474, a], especially as the mother in the story is 
connected with the worship of the state-hearth. 
Similarly connected with a religion perhaps 
even older may be the introduction of the 
wolf into the story, which may represent a 
tribal observance akin to totemism [cf. HtRPINI; 
3a2 
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Lurrrcus]. But the idea of the twins being 
miraculously preserved and suckled by the wolf 
is merely the reappearance of a myth or fairy- 
tale which is met with in Greece and in the 
East, and of which the story of Cyrus the Great 
is an instance. It is possible that it may be 
one of the Greek elements in the story, the 
very fact of an eponymous hero worshipped as 
a god being rather Greek than Italian in cha- 
racter. The rape of the Sabines is probably 
what is called an ‘ aetiological ’ myth, z.e. it was 
an attempt (as was said above) to explain the 
custom of marriage by capture [see Dict. of 
Ant. art. Matrimonium]). Similarly the story 
of the asylum may be an explanation of the 
sacred spot between the Arx and the Capi- 
tolium [see p. 804, a]. 

Romilus Augustilus. [AucustuLuvs.] 

Romilus Silvius. [Sizvivs.] 

Roscianum (Rossano), a fortress on the EH. 
coast of Bruttium, between Thurii and Pater- 
num (Procop. B.G. iii. 80). 

Roscillus. [Ancus.] 

Roscius. ‘1. L., is said to have been sent as 
ambassador by the Romans to Fidenae in B.c. 
488. He and his three colleagues were killed 
by the inhabitants of Fidenae, at the instiga- 
tion of Lar Tolumnius, king of the Veientes. 
The statues of all four were erected in the 
Rostra at Rome. (Liv. iv. 17}; Plin. xxxiy. 23.) 
—2, Sex., of Ameria, a town in Umbria. The 
father of this Roscius had been murdered at 
the instigation of two of his relations and fel- 
low-townsmen, T. Roscius Magnus and T. 
Roscius Capito, who coveted the wealth of 
their neighbour. These two Roscii struck a 
bargain with Chrysogonus, the freedman and 
favourite of Sulla, to divide the property of 
the murdered man between them. But as the 
proceeding excited the utmost indignation at 
Ameria, and the magistrates of the town made 
an effort to obtain from Sulla the restitution of 
the property to the son, the robbers accused 
young Roscius of the murder of his father, and 
hired witnesses to swear to the fact. Roscius 
was defended by Cicero (8.c. 80) in an oration 
which is still extant, and was acquitted (Cic. 
pro Rosc. Am.). Cicero’s speech was greatly 
admired at the time, and though at a later 
period he found fault with it himself, as bear- 
ing marks of youthful exaggeration and rhe- 
torical embellishment, it displays abundant 
evidence of his great oratorical powers (Cic. 
Orat. 80, 107; Quintil. xii. 6, 4).—3. Gallus, 
Q., the most celebrated comic actor at Rome, 
was a native of Solonium, a small place in the 
neighbourhood of Lanuvium (Cie. Div. i. 36, 
79, ii. 31, 66). His histrionic powers procured 
him the favour of many of the Roman nobles, 
and, among others, of the dictator Sulla, who 
presented him with a gold ring, the symbol of 
equestrian rank. Roscius enjoyed the friend- 
ship of Cicero, who constantly speaks of him 
in terms both of admiration and, affection. 
Roscius was considered by the Romans to haye 
reached such perfection in his own profession 
that it became the fashion to call everyone 
who became particularly distinguished in his 
own art by the name of Roscius (de Or. i. 28, 
180, iii. 26, 101, Brut. 84, 289; cf. Hor. Ep. ii. 
1, 82). In his younger yéars Cicero received 
instruction from Roscius; and at a later time 
he and Roscius often used to try which of them 
could express a thought with the greatest 
effect, the orator by his eloquence, or the actor 
by his gestures. These exercises gave Roscius 
30 high an opinion of his art, that he wrote a 
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work in which he compared eloquence and 
acting. It is possible that Roscius introduced 
the custom, borrowed from the Greeks, of 
acting in. masks (cf. Cic. de Or. iii. 69, 221). 
Like his celebrated contemporary, the tragic 
actor Aesopus, Roscius realised an immense 
fortune by his profession (Plin. vii. 129; 
Macrob. ii.10). He died in 62.—One ef Cicero’s 
extant orations is entitled Pro Q. Roscio 
Comoedo. It was delivered before the judex 
C. Piso, probably in 68, and relates to a claim 
for 50,000 sesterces, which one C. Fannius 
Chaerea brought against Roscius.—4, Fabatus. 
[Fasatus.|—5. Otho. [OrxHo.] 

Rotomagus (Rowen), a town on the Sequana 
(Seine), the capital of the Vellocasses, in 
Ptolemy called “‘Paréuayos (Amm. Mare. xv. 
11; Ptol. ii. 8, 8). 

Roxana (‘Pwidvn), daughter of Oxyartes the 
Bactrian, fell into the hands of Alexander on 
his capture of the hill-fort in Sogdiana, named 
‘the rock,’ B.c. 827. Alexander was so capti- 
vated by her charms, that he married her. 
(Arrian, An. iv. 18; Curt. viii. 4; Plut. Alex. 
47.) Soon after Alexander’s death (823), she 
gave birth to a son (Alexander Aegus), who 
was admitted to share the nominal sovereignty 
with Arrhidaeus, under the regency of Per- 
diccas. Before the birth of:the boy she had 
drawn Statira, or Barsine, to Babylon by a 
friendly letter, and there caused her to be mur- 
dered, Roxana afterwards crossed over to 
Europe with her son, and placed herself under 
the protection of Olympias. She shared the 
fortunes of Olympias, and threw herself into 
Pydna along with the latter, where they were 
besieged by Cassander. In 316 Pydna was 
taken by Cassander; Olympias was put to 
death; and Roxana and her son were placed in 
confinement in Amphipolis. Here they were 
detained under the charge of Glaucias till 311, 
in which year, soon after the general peace 
then concluded, they were murdered in accord- 
ance with orders from Cassander. (Plut. Alea. 
77; Arrian. An. vii. 27; Diod. xviii. 8, 39, xix. 
11, 52, 105; Strab. pp. 517, 794.) 

Roxolani. [RuHoxonant.] 

Rubellius Blandus. 1. A Roman knight of 
Tibur, who taught rhetoric at Rome in the 
reign of Augustus (Tac. Am. vi.27; Sen. Contr. 
i. 7, 18)—2, Grandson of No. 1, who married 
Julia, daughter of Drusus and grand-daughter 
of Tiberius (Tac. Ann. vi. 27, 45).—8, Grandson 
of No. 2, and son of RuBELLIuS PLavutus, as- 
sumed the surname of his grandfather, and 
was noted for pride in his imperial descent 
(Juy. viii. 89). 

Rubellius Plautus, son of RusELLIUS 
Brianpvus (No. 2), and great-grandson ‘of Ti- 
berius. He excited the suspicions of Nero, and 
was ordered to retire to his estates in Asia, A.D. 
60, but by the orders of Nero at the instigation 
of Tigellinus he was murdered there two years 
afterwards. (Tac. Ann. xiii. 19, xiv. 22, 57, 59; 
Dio Cass. Ixii. 14.) 

Rubi (Rubustinus: Rwvo), a town in Apulia 
on the road from Canusium to Brundusium, 
about twenty-eight miles SE. of the former, 
and ten miles from the coast (Hor. Sat. i. 5, 
94; Plin. iii. 105). In tombs on the site many _ 
vases have been found. 

\" Ritbicd or Rubicon, a small river in Italy, 
falling’into the Adriatic a little N. of Ariminum, 
formed the boundary in the republican period be- 
tween the province of Gallia Cisalpina and Italia 
proper. [Gauura, p.354,b.] It is celebrated in 
| history on account of Caesar’s passage across 
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it at the head of his army, by which act he 
declared war against the republic (App. B.C. 
ii. 85; Plut. Caes. 82; Suet. Jul. 31; Lucan, i. 
185, 213-227). A papal decree, issued in 1756, 
declared the modern Lusa to be the ancient 
' Rubico, but the Rugone, a little further N., 
has better claims to this honour. 

Rubra Saxa (Prima Porta), called ‘ Rubrae 
breves’ (sc. petrae) by Martial, a small place in 
Etruria, nine miles from Rome, near the river 
Cremera, and on the Via Flaminia. It was 
near this spot that the great battle was fought 
in which Maxentius was defeated by Constan- 
tine, A.D. 312. (Liv. ii. 49; Cic. Phil. ii. 31; 
Tac. Hist. iii. 79; Mart. iv. 64, 15.) 

Rubrenus Lappa, a contemporary of Juvenal, 
author of a tragedy called Atreus, obliged 
while he was writing it to live by pawning his 
dress (Juv. vii. 71). 

Rubrésus Lacus. [Narzo.] 

Rubricatus, 1. Or Ubus (Seibows), a con- 
siderable river of Numidia in N. Africa, rising 
in the mountains SE. of Cirta (Constantineh), 
flowing NE., and falling into the Mediterranean 
E. of Hippo Regius (Bonah). (Ptol. iv. 3, 5.) 
—2, (Llobregat), a small river of Hispania 
Tarraconensis, flowing into the sea W. of Barcino 
(Plin. iii. 21). 

Rubrum Mare. (EryrHrarum Marz.] 

Ridiae (Rudinus: Rugge), a town of the 
Sallentines or Messapians in Calabria, the 
southernmost part of Apulia, a little W. of Lu- 
piae (Strab. p. 281; Ptol, iii. 1, 76). Strabo 
stands alone in calling it a Greek city, and it is 
more likely thatit was Messapian. It was after- 
wards a Roman municipium. It had no im- 
portance except as the birthplace of Ennius, 
who is on that account called a ‘Calabrian.’ 
(Hor. Od. iv. 8, 20 ; Ov. A.A. iii. 409; Sil. Ital. 
xii. 893.) It is clear, therefore, that Pliny (iii. 
102) and Mela (ii. 4, 7) are wrong in reckon- 
ing, it a town of the Pediculi and outside 
Calabria. : 

Ruesium or Revessio (‘Puécioy: S. Paulien), 
a town of the Vellavi or Velauni, hence called 
simply Civitas Vellavorum, in Gallia Aquitanica 
(in the modern Vélay), on the frontiers of Au- 
vergne (Ptol. ii. 7, 20). 

Rifinus. 1. P. Cornélius Rufinus, was consul 
B.C. 290, with M’. Curius Dentatus, and in con- 
junction with his colleague brought the Samaite 
war to a conclusion, and obtained a triumph in 
consequence. He was consul a second time in 
277, and carried on the war against the Sam- 
nites and the Greeks in Southern Italy. The 
chief event in his second consulship was the 
capture of the important town of Croton. In 
275, Rufinus was expelled from the senate by 
the censors C, Fabricius and Q. Aemilius Papus, 
on account of his possessing ten pounds of 
silver plate. The dictator Sulla was descended 
from this Rufinus. His grandson was the first 
of the family who assumed the surname of 
Sulla. (Liv. Hp. 11, 14; BHutrop. ii. 9; Vell. 
Pat. ii. 17; Plu. Swill. 1; Cie. de Or. ii. 66.)\— 
2. Licinius Rufinus, a jurist, who lived under 
Alexander Severus. There are in the Digest 
seventeen excerpts from twelve books of Regu- 
lae by Rufinus.—3. The chief minister of state 
under Theodosius the Great, was an able, but 
at the same time a treacherous and dangerous 
man. He instigated Theodosius to those cruel 
'measures which brought ruin upon Antioch, 
A.D. 890. After the death of Theodosius in 895, 
_ Rufinus exercised paramount influence over 
_ the weak Arcadius ; but towards the end of the 
year a conspiracy was formed against him by 
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Eutropius and Stilicho, who induced Gainas, 
the Gothic ally of Arcadius, to join in the plot. 
Rufinus was in consequence slain by the troops 
of Gainas. (Claudian, Rujfinus; Zos. iv. and v.) 
—4. Surnamed Tyrannius or Turranius, or 
Toranus, an ecclesiastical writer of the fourth 
century. (Dict. of Christian Biogr.\—5. A 
grammarian of Antioch, whose treatise De 
Metris Comicis (or rather extracts from it) 
is contained in the Grammaticae Latinae 
Auctores Antiqui of Putschius, Hannoy. 1605. 
He was possibly also the author of a little poem 
in twenty-two lines, Pasiphaes Fabula ex 
omnibus Metris Horatianis, which, as the 
name imports, contains an example of each of 
the different metres employed by Horace. Some 
have also ascribed to him the Carmen de 
Ponderibus (ed. by Hultsch, Script. Metrol.). 
—6. The author of thirty-eight epigrams in the 
Greek Anthology. His date is uncertain; but 
there can be no doubt that he was a Byzantine. 
His verses are of the same light amatory cha- 
racter as those of Agathias, Paulus, Macedo- 
nius, and others. [PLANUDES.]| 

Rufrae or Rufrium, a town of the Samnites, 
on the borders of Campania (Verg. Aen. vii. 
739; Liv. viii. 25; Sil. Ital. viii. 568). 

Rufus, Antonius, a Latin grammarian 
(Quintil. i. 5, 43) and poet (Schol. ad Hor. 
A. P. 268): possibly the lyric poet mentioned by 
Ovid (Pont. iv. 16, 28). 

Rifus, Curtius. [Currivs.] 

Rifus Ephesius, so called from the place 
of his birth, a Greek physician, lived in the 
reign of Trajan (A.D. 98-117), and wrote 
several medical works, some of which are still] 
extant. 

Rifus, L. Caecilius, brother of P. Sulla by 
the same mother, but not by the same father. 
He was tribune of the plebs, B.c. 68, when he 
rendered warm support to Cicero, and in parti- 
cular opposed the agrarian law of Rullus. In 
his praetorship, 57, he joined most of the other 
magistrates in proposing the recall of Cicero 
from banishment. (Cic. pro Swill. 22,233 Dio 
Cass. xxxvii. 25.) 

Rufus, M. Caelius, a young Roman noble, 
distinguished as an elegant writer and eloquent 
speaker, but equally conspicuous for his profli- 
gacy and extravagance. Notwithstanding his 
vices he lived on intimate terms with Cicero, 
who defended him in B.c, 56 in an oration still 
extant. The accusation was brought against 
him by Sempronius Atratinus, at the instigation 
of Clodia Quadrantaria, whom he had lately 
deserted. Clodia charged him with having 
borrowed money from her in order to murder 
Dion, the head of the embassy sent by Ptolemy 
Auletes to Rome; and with having made an 
attempt to poison her (Cic. pro Caelio). In 52 
Caelius was tribune of the plebs, and in 50 
aedile. During the years 51 and 50 he carried 
on an active correspondence with Cicero, who 
was then in Cilicia, and some of the letters 
which he wrote to Cicero at that time are pre- 
served in the collection of Cicero’s letters (Cic. 
ad Fam. viii. 12, 14).. On the breaking out of 
the Civil war in 49 he espoused Caesar’s side, 
and was rewarded for his services by the 
praetorship, in 48. Being at this time over- 
whelmed with debt, he availed himself of 
Caesar’s absence from Italy to bring forward a 
law for the abolition of debts. He was, how- 
ever, resisted by the other magistrates and 
deprived of his office; whereupon he went into 
the S. of Italy to join Milo, whom he had 
secretly sent for from Massilia. Milo was killed 
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near Thurii before Caelius could join him 
[Mimo]; and Caclius himself was put to death 
shortly afterwards at Thurii. (Caes. B. C. iii. 
20-22; App. B. C. ii. 22; Dio Cass. xlii. 22.) 

Rufus, Ariwapias: [Minuctus. ] 

Rufus, Munatius, a friend of Cato the 
younger, about whom he wrote a memoir. In 
58 B.c. he accompanied Cato to Cyprus. (Plut. 
Cat. Min. 9, 80; Val. Max. iy. 8, 2.) 

Rufus, Musonius. [Musonius.] 

Rifus, Sextus. [Sexrus Rurus. 

Rufus, Valgius. [Vauerus.] 

Rigii, an important people in Germany, origi- 
nally dwelt on the coast of the Baltic between 
the Viadus (Oder) and the Vistula (Tac. Germ. 
48). After disappearing a long time from his- 
tory, they are found at a later time in Attila’s 
army ; and after Attila’s death they founded a 
new kingdom on the N. bank of the Danube in 
Austria and Hungary, the name of which is 
still preserved in the modern Rugiland. (Prop. 
B.G. ii. 14; Sidon. Paneg. ad Avit.319.) They 
have left traces of their name in the country 
which they originally inhabited in the modern 
Riigen, Riigenwalde, Rega, Regenwalde. 

Enllns, §. Servilius, tribune of the plebs 
B.C. 68, proposed an agrarian law, which Cicero 
attacked in three orations which have come 
down to us. It was the most extensive agrarian 
law that had ever been brought forward, in- 
cluding the creation of a board of ten commis- 
sioners to carry it out, each of whom was to 
have military and judicial powers like those of 
a praetor, and powers to raise great sums by 
sale of lands and of the booty in the hands of 
Pompey; there was moreover a scheme of 
colonisation on a large scale, like that of C. 
Gracchus. The whole measure was an attack 
on the power of the senate, and was instigated 
by Caesar. Cicero’s attacks on it had great 
effect, and the bill was so unpopular that it was 
withdrawn by Rullus himself. 

Rumina (from 7wma, the breast), the goddess 
who presided over the suckling of children, one 
of the old Italian deities worshipped in the 
Indigitamenta [see p. 443, a]. She had an 
ancient sanctuary on the NW. side of the Pala- 
tine—a shrine with the fig-tree sacred to her 
(Ficus Ruminalis), which a (probably) later 
tradition connected with Romulus: that is to 
say, the story of the suckling of Romulus and 
Remus probably grew out of the worship paid 
to Rumina. (Varro, #. R. ii. 2,5,ii.11,5; Plut, 
Q. RB. 57, Rom. 4, 6; cf. Varro, L. LD. v.54; Liv. 
i.4; Plin. xv. 77; Tac. Anm. xiii. 58.) 

P. Rupilius, consul B.c. 132, prosecuted with 
the utmost vehemence all the adherents of Tib. 
Gracchus, who had been slain in the preceding 
year. Inhis consulship he was sent into Sicily 
against the slaves, and brought the Servile war 
to a close. He remained in the island as pro- 
consul in the following year; and, with ten 
commissioners appointed by the senate, he 
made various regulations for the government of 
the province, which were known by the name 
of Leges Rupiliae. [Dict. of Ant. s.v.] Rupi- 
lius was condemned in the tribunate of C. 
Gracchus, 123, on account of his illegal and 
cruel acts in the prosecution of the friends of 
Tib. Gracchus (Vell. Pat. ii. 7). He was an 
intimate friend of Scipio Africanus the younger, 
who obtained the consulship for him, but who 
failed in gaining the same honour for his brother 
Lucius. He is said to have taken his brother’s 
failure so much to heart as to have died in 
consequence. (Cic. de Amic. 19, 71, Tuse. iv. 
17, 40.) 
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Ruscino (Rowsillon), a town of the Tecto- 
sages in the SE. part of Gallia Narbonensis, 
at the—foot of the Pyrenees, on the river 
Ruscino (Tet), and on the road from Spain to 
Narbo. A salt-water lake near it was famed 
for mullets. (Liv. xxi. 24; Strab. p. 182; Ptol. 
ii, 16, 9) 

Rusellae (Rusellanus: near Grosseto, Ru.), 
one of the most ancient cities of Etruria, prob- 
ably one of the twelve cities of the Etruscan 
League, situated on an eminence H. of the lake 
Prelius and on the Via Aurelia. It is first 
mentioned in the time of Tarquinius Priscus. - 
(Dionys. iii. 51). It was taken by the Romans 
in B.c. 294, when 2000 of its inhabitants were 
slain, and as many more made prisoners (Liv. 
x. 87). It was subsequently a Roman colony, 
(Plin. iii. 51) and continued in existence till 
1138, when its inhabitants were removed to 
Grosseto. The walls of Rusellae still remain, 
and are among the most ancient in Italy. 
They are formed of enormous masses of traver- 
tine, piled up without regard to form, with 
small stones inserted in the interstices. The 
masses vary from six to eight feet in length, 
and from four to eight in height. The area 
enclosed by the walls forms an irregular quad- 
rangle, between 10,000 and 11,000 feet, or about 
two miles in circuit. 

Rusicada (SE. of Storah, Ru.), a seaport 
and Roman colony in Numidia, used especially 
as ie port of Cirta (Plin. v. 22; Plot. iv. 
3, 8). 

Ruspinum, a town of Africa Propria (Byza- 
cium), two miles from the'sea, between Leptis 
Parva and Hadrumetum (Strab. p. 881; Plin. 
v. 25; Bell. Afr. 6). 

Russadir (Ras-wd-Dir, or 0. di Tres Forcas ; 
Rus in ancient Punic,and Ras in Arabic, alike 
mean cape), a promontory of Mauretania 
Tingitana, in N. Africa, on the coast of the 
Metagonitae. SH. of it was a city of the same 
name (prob. Melillah). (Plin. v. 9; Ptol. iv. 1, 
7 


Rusticus, Fabius, a Roman historian, in the 
reigns of Claudius and Nero, and a friend of 
Seneca (Tac. Agr. 10, Amn. xiii. 20, xiv. 2). 

Rusticus. 1. L. Jinius Arulénus, more 
usually called Arulenus Rusticus, but some- 
times Junius Rusticus. He was a friend and 
pupil of Pamtus Turasna, and an ardent 
admirer of the Stoic philosophy. He was put 
to death by Domitian, because he had written 
a panegyric upon Thrasea. (Tac. Ann. xvi. 
25, Hast. ii. 90, Agr.2; Dio Cass. Ixvii. 13; 
Plin. Hp. i. 5, iii. 11; Suet. Dom. 10.)—2. Q. 
Junius, probably a grandson of the above, a 
Stoic philosopher, and one of the teachers of 
M. Aurelius, who had a great regard for him, 
and raised him to the consulship (Dio Cass. 
Ixxi. 85; Capitol. M. Ant, Phil. 2,6; OC. 1. L. 
vi. 858). 

Rusucurrum (Coleah, opposite Algier), a 
considerable seaport in the E. part of Mau- 
retania Caesariensis, constituted a Roman 
see under Claudius (Ptol. iv. 2, 2; Plin. 
v. 20). 

Ruténi, a people in Gallia Aquitanica on the 
frontiers of Gallia Narbonensis in the modern 
Rovergne. Their chief town was Segodunum, 
afterwards Civitas Rutenorum (Rodez). The 
country of the Ruteni contained silver mines, 
and produced excellent flax. (Plin. iv. 109; 
Ptol. ii. 7, 21; Strab. p. 191.) 

Rutilius Lupus. [Lvurvs.] 

Rutilius Namatianus, Claudius, a Roman 
poet, and a native, of Gaul, lived at the 


Y. 
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beginning of the fifth century of the Christian 
era. He resided at Rome a cousiderable time, 
where he attained the dignity of praefectus 
urbi, about A.D. 418 or 414 (Cod. Theod. vi. 26, 
8). He afterwards returned to his native 
country, and has described his return to Gaul 
in an elegiac poem, which bears the title of 
Itinerarium, or De Reditu. Of this poem the 
first book, consisting of 644 lines, and a small 
portion of the second, have come down to us. 
It is superior both in poetical colouring and 
purity of language to most of the productions of 
the age; and the passage in which he celebrates 
the praises of Rome is not unworthy of the pen 
of Claudian. Its versification is admirable. 
Rutilius was a heathen, and attacks the Jews 
and monks with no small severity—Hditions 
by L. Miiller, 1870, and in Poét. Lat. Min. by 
A. W. Zumpt, Berlin, 1840. 

P. Rutilius Rufus, a Roman statesman and 
orator. He was military tribune under Scipio 
in the Numantine war, praetor B.c. 111, consul 
105, and legatus in 95, under Q. Mucius 
Scaevola, proconsul of Asia. While acting in 
this capacity he displayed so much honesty and 
firmness in repressing the extortions of the 
publicani, that he became an object of fear and 
hatred to the whole body. Accordingly, on his 
return to Rome, he was impeached of malver- 
sation (de repetwndis), found guilty, and com- 
pelled to withdraw into banishment, 92. (Cie. 
Brut. 22, 85; 80, 118; pro Balb. 11, 28; Tac. 
Ann. iv. 48.) He retired first to Mytilene, and 
from thence to Smyrna, where he fixed his 
abode, and passed the remainder of his days in 
tranquillity, having refused to return to Rome, 
although recalled by Sulla. Besides his ora- 
tions, Rutilius wrote an autobiography, and a 
History of Rome in Greek, which contained an 
account of the Numantine war, but we know 
not what period it embraced. (Charis. i. 120, 
125; Isid. Or. xxii. 11; Livy. xxxix. 52; Gell. 
vi. 14.) 

Rutilus, C. Marcius, was consul B.c. 357, 
when he took the town of Privernum. In 356 
he was appointed dictator, being the first time 
that a plebeian had attained this dignity. In 
his dictatorship he defeated the Etruscans with 
great slaughter. In 852 he was consul a 
second time; and in 851, he was the first ple- 
beian censor. He was consul for the third time 
in 844, for the fourth time in 342. (Liv. vii. 
16, 21, 88.) The son of this Rutilus took the 
surname of Censorinus, which in the next 
generation entirely supplanted that of Rutilus, 
and became the name of the family. [CzNso- 
RINUS. | 

Rutiba (Roya), a river which rises in the 
Col di Tenda and flows into the sea at Albium 
Intemelium (Ventimiglia), on the coast of 
Liguria (Luc. ii. 422; Plin. iii. 48). 
utili, an ancient people in Italy, inhabit- 
ing a narrow slip of country on the coast of 
Latium a little to the S.of the Tiber. Their 
chief town was Ardea, which was the residence 
of Turnus. They were subdued at an early 
period by the Romans, and disappear from 
history (Dionys. v. 61; Liv. i. 56; Turnus). 

Riutiipae or Rittpiae (Richborough), a port 
town of the Cantii in the SE. of Britain, from 
which the passage was commonly made to the 
harbour of Gessoriacum in Gaul (Lucan, vi. 
67; Ptol. ii. 8, 27; Amm. Mare. xx. 1, xxvii. 8). 
Excellent oysters were obtained in the neigh- 
bourhood of this place (Rutupino edita fundo 
ostrea, Juv. iv. 141). There are still several 
Roman remains at Hichborough. 
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Saba. [Sapaer.] 

Sabacon (Sa82xav=Shabaka or Shabatak), 
according to Herodotus (ii. 187-140), a king of 
Ethiopia who invaded Egypt in the reign of 
the blind king Anysis, whom he dethroned and 
drove into the marshes. The Ethiopian con- 
queror then reigned over Egypt for fifty years, 
but at length quitted the country in conse- 
quence of a dream; whereupon Anysis regained. 
his kingdom. In Manetho’s account there 
were three Hthiopian kings who reigned over 
Egypt, named Sabacon, Sebichus, and Tara- 
cus, whose collective reigns amount to forty or 
fifty years, and who form the twenty-fifth 
dynasty of that writer. The Ethiopian dynasty 
was the twenty-fifth, which displaced and put to 
death Bakenraf (Bocchoris), having invaded and 
occupied Egypt from Napata in Ethiopia 
about 733 B.c. The invasion was led by the 
priest-king Piankhi, who overthrew the various 
petty princes who ruled in different parts of 
Egypt. The other kings of the dynasty were 
Shabaka (Sabacon) about 700 B.c., Shabataka, 
and Taharaga (=Tirhakah), who reigned at 
Thebes B.c. 693-666 and fought against the in- 
vading Assyrian kings Sennacherib, Hsarhaddon 
and Assurbanipal. 

Sabaei or Sabae (SaBaior, Sd Bar: O. T. She- 
baiim), one of the chief peoples of Arabia, 
dwelt in the SW. corner of the peninsula, in 
the most beautiful part of Arabia Felix, the N. 
and centre of the province of Hl-Yemen. The 
Sabeans of Hl-Yemen were celebrated for their 
wealth and luxury. (Ptol. vi. 7, 23; Catull. xi, 
5; Propert. ii.10,16; Verg. Georg. i. 57, Aen. 
i. 416; Hor. Od. i. 29, 2, ii. 12, 24.) Their 
country produced all the most precious spices 
and perfumes of Arabia, and they carried on an 
extensive trade with the Hast. Their capital 
was at Saba, where we are told that their king 
was kept a close prisoner in his palace. (Dio 
Cass. lili. 29; Strab. p. 771.) The Homeritae 
were subsequently the dominant tribe in their 
district. [ARABIA, p. 96, a; HompRITa£.] 

Sabate (Trevignano), a town of Etruria, on 
the road from Cosa, to Rome, and on the NW, 
corner of a lake which was named after it 
Lacus Sabatinus (Lago di Bracciano). (Strab. 
p. 226; Liy. vi. 4.) 

Sabatini, a people in Campania, who derived 
their name from the river Sabatus (Sabbato), a 
tributary of the Calor, which flows into the 
Vulturnus (Liv. xxvi. 88). 

Sabaria or Savaria (Stein, on the Anger) a 
town in the N. of Upper Pannonia, which in 


the time of Augustus and Tiberius, like 


Carnuntum, belonged to Noricum. Claudius 
made it a colony (Plin. iii. 146; Ptol. ii. 15, 4), 
Sept. Severus was proclaimed emperor here 
(Aurel. Vict. Hp. 19). 

Sabazius (Sa8d(ios) a Thracian and Phry- 
gian deity, identified sometimes with Zeus but 
usually with Dionysus [pp. 293, b, 295, a], and 
worshipped in connexion with Rhea-Cybele. 
The snake was sacred to him (Theophrast. 
Char, 28), either because it was taken as a 
symbol of the earth and its reproduction of 
fruits, or in allusion to the story of Dionysus 
Zagreus [p. 296, a]. 

Sabelli, [Sasrnz.] 

Sabina, the wife of the emperor Hadrian, 
was the grand-niece of Trajan, being the 
daughter of Matidia, who was the daughter of 
Marciana, the sister of Trajan. Sabina was 
married to Hadrian about a.D. 100, through the 
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influence of Plotina, the wife of Trajan. The 
marriage did not prove a happy one. Sabina 
at length put an end to her life: for no 
credence need be attached to the report that 
she had been poisoned by her husband. She 
was alive in 136, and probably did not die till 
188, a few months before Hadrian. She was 
enrolled among the gods after her decease. 
(Spart. Hadr. 1, 2,11, 23; Aurel. Vict. Hp. 14; 
Oros. vii. 18.) 

Sabina, Poppaea, a woman of surpassing 
beauty, but licentious morals, was the daughter 
of T. Ollius, but assumed the name of her 
maternal grandfather, Poppaeus Sabinus, who 
had been consul in aD. 9. She was first 
married to Rufius Crispinus, and afterwards to 
Otho, who was one of the boon companions of 
Nero. The latter soon became enamoured of 
her, and in order to get Otho out of the way 
Nero sent him to govern the province of Lusi- 
tania (58). Poppaea now became the acknow- 
ledged mistress of Nero, over whom she 
exercised absolute sway. Anxious to become 


the wife of the emperor, she persuaded Nero | 
first to murder his mother, Agrippina (59), who | 


was opposed to such a disgraceful union, and 


next. to divorce and shortly afterwards put to | 


death his innocent and virtuous wife, Octavia 
(62). Immediately after the divorce of Octavia, 
Poppaea became the wife of Nero. 
following year she gave birth to a daughter at 
Antium ; but the infant died at the age of four 
months. In 65 Poppaea was pregnant again, 
but was killed by a kick from her brutal 
husband in a fit of passion. She was enrolled 
among the gods, and a magnificent temple was 
dedicated to her by Nero. Poppaea was in- 
ordinately fond of luxury and pomp, and took 
immense pains to preserve the beauty of her 
person. Thus we are told that all her mules 
were shod with gold, and that 500 asses were 
daily milked to supply her with a bath. (Tac. 
Amn. xiii. 45, xiv. 1, 60, xv. 23, xvi. 6, 21; Suet. 
Ner. 85; Dio Cass. 1xi. 11, lxii. 27, Ixiii. 26.) 
Sabini, one of the most ancient and powerful 
of the peoples of central Italy, for whom the 
ancients found an eponymous hero in Sabinus, 
a son of the native god Sancus. The word 
Sabellus is an adjective applied to the Samnites 
and also used as an equivalent for the adjectival 
Sabinus. (Liv. viii. 1; Verg. Georg. ii. 167, 
Aen. vii. 665; Hor. Od. iii. 6, 87.) The Sabini, 
or Sabellian race, though having a common 
parentage with the Oscans and Latins, were 
more closely connected with the Umbrians, 
from whom they branched off at a later period 
[see p. 458, a]. Hventually the Umbrian branch 
of the Umbro-Sabellian stock settled on the 
East of the Apennines in the district thence- 
forth called Umpria; the Sabellian branch mi- 
grated further southward and was again sub- 
divided; the Sabini proper retaining the 
country between the Nar, the Anio and the 
Tiber, between Latium, Etruria, Umbria and 
Picenum. This district was mountainous, and 
better adapted for pasturage than corn. The 
chief towns were Amiternum (according to Cato, 
ap. Dionys. i. 14, ii. 49, the oldest town of the 
Sabines), Reate, Nursia, Cutiliae, Cures, Ere- 
trum and Nomentum. From this district at 
various times other migratory bands went forth, 
who are described in separate articles: the 
Vestini, Marsi, Marrucini, Paeligni, Frentani, 
Hirpini, Picentes, and (most important and 
powerful of all) the Samnites. [Samnium.] 


The Sabellian tribes adopted a peculiar system | 


of emigration. In times of great danger and 


In the | 
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distress they vowed a Ver Sacrum, or Sacred 
Spring, and all the children born in that 
spring-were regarded as sacred to the god, and 
were compelled, at the end of twenty years, to 
leave their native country and seek a new home 
in foreign lands. [Dict. of Ant. art. Ver 
Sacrum.| The Sabines were distinguished by 
their hardy and frugal manner of life (Liv. i. 
18; Cic. Vatin. 15, 87; Hor. Od. iii. 6, 38, 
Epod. 2, 41; Juv. iii, 169), and their piety, 
which in their use of incantations took the form 
of extreme superstition (Hor. Hpod. 17, 28, 
Sat.i. 9, 29). [For the union of the Sabines and 
Latins see Roma.] The Sabini proper were 
subdued by M’. Curius Dentatus, B.c. 290 (Liv. 
Ep. 11; Flor. i. 15), and in 268 received the 
Roman franchise, after which date they 
reckoned as part of the Roman state with full 
citizenship (Vell. Pat. i. 14). 

Sabinus. 1. A contemporary poet and a 
friend of Ovid. Ovid informs us that Sabinus 
had written answers to six of the Hpistolae 
Heroidum of Ovid (Oy. Am. ii. 18, 27, Pont. 
iv. 16,18.) Three answers enumerated by Ovid 
in this passage are printed in many editions of 
the poet’s works as the genuine poems of 
Sabinus, but they were written by a modern 
scholar, Angelus Sabinus, about the year 1467. 
—2, M. Caelius, a Roman jurist, who succeeded 
Cassius Longinus, was consul 4.D. 69. He was 
not the Sabinus from whom the Sabiniani took 
their name [see below, No. 7]. He wrote a 
work, Ad Hdictum Aedilium Curulium. 
There are no extracts from Caelius in the 
Digest, but he is often cited, sometimes as 
Caelius Sabinus, sometimes by the name of 
Sabinus only (Gell. iv. 2, vi. 4) —3. C, Calvisius, 
one of Caesar’s legates in the Civil war, B.c. 48 
(Caes. B. C. iii, 34). In 45 he received the 
province of Africa from Caesar. Having been 
elected praetor in 44, he obtained from Antony 
the province of Africa again; but he did not 
return to Africa, as the senate, after the depar- 
ture of Antony for Mutina, conferred the pro- 
vince upon Q. Cornificius. Sabinus was consul 
39, and in the following year commanded the fleet 
of Octavian in the war with Sex. Pompeius. He 
was superseded by Agrippa in the command of 
the fleet. He is mentioned at a later time as 
one of the friends of Octavian. (Dio Cass. 
xlviii. 84, 46; App. B. C. v. 81, 96, 182.)—4., T. 
Flavius, father of the emperor Vespasian, was 
one of the farmers of the taxes in Asia, and 
afterwards carried on business as a money- 
lender among the Helvetians (Suet. Vesp. 1).— 
5. Flavius, elder son of the preceding, and 
brother of the emperor Vespasian. He governed 
Moesia for seven years during the reign of 
Claudius, and held the important office of prae- 
fectus urbi during the last eleven years of 
Nero’s reign. He was removed from this office 
by Galba, but was replaced in it on the acces- 
sion of Otho, who was anxious to conciliate 
Vespasian, who commanded the Roman legions 
in the East. He continued to retain the dig- 
nity under Vitellius, but when Vespasian was 
proclaimed imperator by the legions in the East, 
and Antonius Primus and his other generals in 
the West, after the defeat of the troops of 
Vitellius, were marching upon Rome, Vitellius, 
despairing of success, offered to surrender the 
empire, and to place the supreme power in the 
hands of Sabinus till the arrival of Vespasian 
The German soldiers of Vitellius, however, 
refused submission to this arrangement, and 
resolyed to support their sovereign by arms. 
Sabinus thereupon took refuge in the Capitol, 
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where he was attacked’ by the Vitellian troops. 
In the assault the Capitol was burnt to the 
ground, Sabinus was taken prisoner, and put to 
death by the soldiers in the presence of Vitellius, 
who endeavoured in vain to save his life. Sa- 
binus was a man of distinguished reputation, 
and of unspotted character. He left two sons, 
Flavius Sabinus, and Flavius Clemens. (Tac. 
Hist. i. 46, ii. 55, iii. 64-74, iv. 47; Dio Cass. lv. 
17; Suet. Vesp. 1, Vitell. 15.)\—6, Flavius, 
son of the preceding, married Julia, the daugh- 
ter of his cousin Titus. He was consul 82, with 
his cousin Domitian, but was afterwards slain 
by the latter. (Dio Cass. lxv. 17; Suet. Dom. 
10.)—7. Masurius, a hearer of Ateius Capito, 
was a distinguished jurist in the time of Ti- 
berius (Gell. iv. 1, v. 6; Macrob. iii. 6, 11). 
This is the Sabinus from whom the school of 
the Sabiniani took its name. [Carrro.] There 
is no direct excerpt from Sabinus in the Digest, 
but he is often cited by other jurists, who com- 
mented upon his Libri tres Juris Civilis. It 
is conjectured that Persius means to refer to 
this work (Sat. v. 90), when he says, ‘Hixcepto 
si quid Masuri rubrica vetavit.’ Masurius also 
wrote numerous other works, which are cited by 
name in the Digest—8,. Nymphidius. [Nym- 
pHIpivs.|}—9. Poppaeus, consul a.p. 9, was 
appointed in the lifetime of Augustus governor 
of Moesia, and was not only confirmed in this 
government by Tiberius, but received from the 
latter the provinces of Achaia and Macedonia 
in addition. He continued to hold these pro- 
vinces till his death, in 85, having ruled over 
Moesia for twenty-four years. He was the 
maternal grandfather of Poppaea Sabina, the 
mistress, and afterwards the wife, of Nero. 
(Suet. Vesp. 2; Tac. Ann. i. 80, iv. 46, xiii. 45.) 
—10. T. Sicinius, consul B.c. 487, fought 
successfully against the Volsci. (Liv. ii. 40; 
Dionys. vili. 64, 67.)—l1. Titius, a Roman 
knight, friend of Germanicus, executed through 
the influence of Sejanus (Tac. Anm. iv. 18, 68, 
70, vi.4; Dio Cass. lviii.-1)—12, Q. Titurius, 
one of Caesar’s legates in Gaul, who perished 
along with L. Aurunculeius Cotta in the attack 
made upon them by Ambiorix in B.c. 54 (Caes. 
B. G. ii. 5, iii. 17, v. 24; Suet. Jul. 26). 

Sabis (Sambre). 1. A broad and deep river 
in Gallica Belgica and in the territory of the 
Ambiani, falling into the river Mosa (Caes. B. G. 
ii. 16).—2. A small river on the coast of Car- 
mania (Mel. iii. 8).—3. See Sapis. 

Sabrata. [ABRoTONUM.] 

Sabrina, also called Sabriana (Severn), a 
river in the W. of Britain, which flowed by 
Venta Silurum into the ocean (Ptol. ii. 38; 
Tac. Ann. xii. 81). 

Sacadas (Saxddas), of Argos, an eminent 
Greek musician, was one of the masters who 
established at Sparta the second great school 
of music, of which Thaletas was the founder, as 
Terpander had been of the first. He gained 
the prize for flute-playing at the first of the 
musical contests which the Amphictyons es- 
tablished in connexion with the Pythian games 
(B.c. 590), and also at the next two festivals in 
“succession (586, 582). Sacadas was a composer 
of elegies, as well as a musician (Plut. de Mas. 
8-12, pp. 1134, 1135). 

Sacae (Sdia), one of the most numerous and 
most powerful of the Scythian nomad tribes, 
had their abodes E. and NE. of the Massagetae, 
as far as Serica, in the steppes of Central Asia, 
which are now peopled bythe Kirghiz Khasaks, 
in whose name that of their ancestors is traced 
by some geographers. They were very warlike, 
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and excelled especially as cavalry, and as 
archers both on horse and foot. Their women 
shared in their military spirit; and, if we are 
to believe Aelian, they had the custom of 
settling before marriage whether the man or 
woman should rule the house, by the result of 
a combat between them. In early times they 
extended their predatory incursions as far W. 
as Armenia and Cappadocia. They were made 
tributary to the Persian empire, to the army 
of which they furnished a large force of cavalry 
and archers, who were among the best troops 
that the king of Persia had. (Hat. iv. 6, v. 118, 
vii. 64; Xen. Oyr. v. 3, 82; Strab. p. 511; Arr. 
An. iii. 8,11.) It should be remembered that 
the name of the Sacae is often used loosely for 
other Scythian tribes, and sometimes for the 
Scythians in general. 

Sacaséné (Saxacnvh), a fertile district of Ar- 
menia Major, on the river Cyrus and the con- 
fines of Albania, so called from its having been 
at one period conquered by the Sacae (Strab. 
pp. 78, 509, 511, 529). 

Sacasténé (Saxacrnv7), a district of Drangi- 
ana, apparently, at one time occupied by the 
Sacae (Arr. Peripl. Mar. Hryth. 38). It is 
conjectured that the name Sezstan is formed 
from Sacastene. 

Sacer Mons, an isolated hill in the country 
of the Sabines, on the right bank of the Anio 
and W. of the Via Nomentana, three miles 
from Rome, to which the plebeians repaired in 
their secessions (Livy. ii. 82; Dionys. vi. 45). : 
The hill is not called by any special name at 
the present day, but there is upon its summit 
the Torre di Specchio. : 

Sacili, with the surname Martialium, a town 
‘cigs Turduli in Hispania Baetica (Plin. iii. 
11). 

Sacra Via. [Roma, p. 805, a.] 

Sacraria, 2 town in Umbria on the road be- 
tween Treba and Spoletium, supposed to be 
identical with Clitumni Fanum on the river 
CLITUMNUS. 

Sacriportus, a small place in Latium, of un- 
certain site, memorable for the victory of Sulla 
over the younger Marius, B.c. 82 (App. B. CO. 
i. 87; Vell. Pat. ii. 26; Lucan, ii. 144). 

Sacrum Promontorium. 1. (C. St. Vincent), 
on the W. coast of Spain, said by Strabo to be 
the most westerly point in the whole earth 
(Strab. p. 187).—2. (C. Khelidon), a pro- 
montory in Lycia, near the confines of Pam- 
phylia, and opposite the Chelidonian islands, 
whence it was also called Prom. Chelidonium 
(Strab. p. 682). 

Sadocus (Sddoxos), son of Sitalces, king of 
Thrace, was made a citizen of Athens B.c. 431 
(Thue. ii. 29, 67; Srraucus). 

Sadyattes (Sadvdrrys), king of Lydia, suc- 
ceeded his father, Ardys, and reigned B.c. 629- 
617 (Hdt. i. 16, 18). He carried on war with 
the Milesians for six years, and at his death 
bequeathed the war to his son and successor, 
Alyattes. [Atyarrss. ] 

Saepinum or Sepinum (Sepinas, -atis: Se 
pimo), 4 municipium in Samnium on the road 
from Allifae to Beneventum (Livy. x. 44; Plin. 
iii. 107). 

Saetabis. 1. (Alcoy?), a river on the S. 
coast of Hispania Tarraconensis, S. of the Sucro 
(Ptol. ii. 6, 14).—2. Or Setabis (Setabitanus: 
Jativa), an important town of the Contestani 
in Hispania Tarraconensis, and a Roman muni- 
cipium, was situated on a hill 8. of the Sucro, 
and was celebrated for its manufacture of linen 
(Strab. p. 160; Plin. iii. 25,xix.9; Catull. 12, 14). 
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Sagalassus (Sayadaoods, or Serynoods : 
‘Aghlasun), a large fortified city of Pisidia, near 
the Phrygian border, a day’s journey SE. of 
Apamea Cibotus. 
show, in the form of an amphitheatre on the 
side of a hill, and had a citadel on a rock thirty 
feet high. It was taken by assault by Alex- 
ander the Great (Arr. Am. i.18). Its inhabi- 
tants were reckoned the bravest of the Pisidians, 
and seem, from the word Aakedatuwy on their 
coins, to have claimed a Spartan origin (Strab. 
p. 569; Liv. xxxviii. 15; Steph. s.v.). Among 
the ruins of the city are the remains of a very 
fine temple, of an amphitheatre, and of fifty- 
two other large buildings. 

Saganus (Sayavds), a small river on the coast 
of Carmania (Ptol. vi. 8, 4). 

Sagaris, a river of Sarmatia Huropaea, falling 
into a bay in the NW. of the Euxine, which 
was called after it Sagaricus Sinus, and which 
also received the river Axiaces (Ov. Pont. iv. 
10, 47; Plin. iv. 82). The bay appears to be 
that on which Odessa now stands, and the rivers 
the Bol-Kouialnik and the Mal-Kowialnik. 

Sagartii (Saydprior), according to Herodotus, 
a nomad people of Persia. Afterwards they 
are found, on the authority of Ptolemy, in 
Media and the passes of M. Zagros. (Hdt. i.125.) 

Sagra, a small river in Magna Graecia on the 
SE. coast of Bruttium, falling into the sea be- 
tween Caulonia and Locri, on the banks of 
which [see p. 258, b] a memorable victory was 
gained by 10,000 Locrians over (as it was said) 
120,000 Crotoniates (Strab. p. 261; Cic. NV. D. 
iii. 5; Just. xx. 3; Plin. iii. 95). This victory 
appeared so extraordinary that it gave rise to 
the proverbial expression, ‘It is truer than what 
happened on the Sagra,’ when a person wished 
to make any strong asseveration (Suid. s. v.). 

Sagrus (Sangro), a river of Samnium, which 
rises in the Marsian and Paelignian hills, and 
flows, with a course of about seventy miles, into 
the Adriatic N. of Histonium (Strab. p. 242; 
Ptol. iii. 1, 19). 

Saguntia. 1, (Xigonza or Gigonza, NW. of 
Medina Sidonia), a town in the W. part of His- 
pania Bastica, S. of the Baetis (Liv. xxxiv. 12; 
Plin. iii. 16).—2. A town of the Arevaci in His- 
pania Tarraconensis, SW. of Bilbilis, near the 
Mons Solarius (App. B. C.i. 110; Plut. Set. 21). 

Saguntum, more rarely Saguntus (Sagunti- 
nus: Murviedro), a town of the Edetani or Sede- 
taniin Hispania Tarraconensis, S. of the Iberus 
on the river Palantias, about three miles from 
the coast. It is said to have been founded by 
Greeks from Zacynthus, with whom Rutulians 
from Ardea were intermingled, whence it is 
sometimes called Ausonia Saguntus. (Strab. 
p. 159; Liv. xxi. 7; Sil. Ital. i. 882.) It was 
situated on an eminence in the midst of a 
fertile country, and became a place of great 
commercial importance. Although 8S. of the 
Iberus, it had formed an alliance with the Ro- 
mans; and its siege by Hannibal, B.c. 219, was 
the immediate cause of the second Punic war. 
The inhabitants defended their city with the 
utmost bravery against Hannibal, who did not 
succeed in taking the place till after a siege of 
nearly eight months (Liv. xxi. 14), The greater 
part of the city was destroyed by Hannibal; 
but it was rebuilt by the Romans eight years 
afterwards, and made a colony (Liv. xxviii. 39; 
Plin. iii. 20). Saguntum was celebrated for its 
manufacture of beautiful drinking-cups (Mart. 
iv. 46, xiv. 108; Plin. xxxy. 160); and the figs 
of the surrounding country were much valued 
in antiquity (Plin. xv. 72). The ruins of the 
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ancient town, consisting of a theatre and a 
temple of Bacchus, are extant at Murviedro, 
which is-a.corruption of Muri veteres. 

Sais (Sais, Salryns: Sa-el-Hajjar, Ru.), a great 
city of Egypt, in the Delta, on the EH. side of 
the Canopic branch of the Nile in lower Egypt 
(Hdt. ii. 169). It was the capital of the twenty- 
fourth and twenty-sixth dynasties, and under 
the twenty-sixth dynasty (B.c. 666-528) became 
the capital of all Egypt and both the residence 
and the burial-place of the kings of these two 
dynasties. Its accessibility to Greek traders 
increased its wealth, but after the foundation 
of Alexandria all its importance passed to that 
city. It was the chief seat of the worship of 
the Egyptian goddess Nit, who had here a 
splendid temple in the middle of an artificial 
lake, where a great feast of lamps was cele- 
brated yearly by worshippers from all parts of 
Egypt. The city gave its name to the Saites 
Nomos. 

Saitis (Satris), a surname of Athene, under 
which she had a sanctuary on Mount Pontinus, 
near Lerna in Argolis (Paus. ii. 36). The name 
was traced by the Greeks to the Egyptians, 
among whom Athene was said to have been 
called Sais (cf. Hdt. ii. 175). 

Sala. 1. (Saale), a river of, Germany, be- 
tween which and the Rhine Drusus died (Strab. 
p. 291; Liv. Hp. 140). It was a tributary of 
the Albis (Hlbe).—2. (Saale), also a river of 
Germany, and atributary of the Moenus (Maz), 
which formed the boundary between the Her- 
munduri and Chatti, with great salt springs in 
its neighbourhood, for the possession of which 
these two peoples frequently contended (Tac. 
Ann. xiii. 57).—8, (Burargag), a river in the 
N. part of the W. coast of Mauretania Tingi- 
tana, rises in the Atlas Minor, and falls into the 
Atlantic, N. of a town of the same name (Ptol. 
iv. 1, 2)—4. A town in Pannonia, on the road 
from Sabaria to Poetovio.—5. (Shella), a town 
in the N. part of the W. coast of Mauretania 
Tingitana, S. of the mouth of the river of the 
same name mentioned under No. 8 (Plin. y. 5). 
This town was the furthest place in Mauretania 
towards the S. possessed by the Romans; for 
although the province nominally extended 
further S., the Romans never fully subdued 
the nomad tribes beyond this point. 

Salacia, [Neprtunus.] 

Salacia (Alcacer do Sal), a municipium of 
Lusitania, in the territory of the Turdetani, NW. 
of Pax Julia and SW. of Ebora, with the sur- 
name of Urbs Imperatoria, celebrated for its 
Meg manufactures (Strab. p. 144; Ptol. ii. 
5, 8). 

\/ Salamis (Sadauis: Sadrauivios). 1, (Koluri),~ 
an island off the W. coast of Attica, from which 
it is separated by a narrow channel. It forms 
the S. boundary of the bay of Eleusis. Its form 
is that of an irregular semicircle towards the 
W., with many small indentations along the 
coast. Its greatest length, from N. to S., is 
about ten miles, and its width, in its broadest 
part, from E. to W., is a little more (Strab. p. 
8938). In ancient times it is said to have been 
called Pityussa, from the pines which grew in 
it, and also Scivas and Cychréa, from the names 
of two native heroes (Paus. i. 36, 1). It is 
further said to have been called Salamis from 
a daughter of Asopus of this name (Paus. i. 35, 
2). It was colonised at an early time by the 
Aeacidae of Aegina. Telamon, the son of 
Aeacus fled thither after the murder of his 
half-brother Phocus, and became sovereign of 


the island. His son,Ajax accompanied the 
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Greeks with twelve Salaminian ships to the 
Trojan war (IJ. ii. 557). Salamis continued an 
independent state till about the beginning of 
the fortieth Olympiad (B.c. 620), when a dispute 
arose for its possession between the Megarians 
and the Athenians. After a long struggle it 
fell into the hands of the Megarians, but was 
finally taken possession of by the Athenians 
through a stratagem of Solon [Soon], and be- 
came one of the Attic demi. It continued to 
belong to Athens till the time of Cassander, 
when its inhabitants voluntarily surrendered it 
to the Macedonians, 318 (Diod. xviii. 69; Paus. 
i. 85, 2). The Athenians recovered the island 
in 282 through means of Aratus, and punished 
the Salaminians for their desertion to the Mace- 
donians with great severity (Plut. Arat. 34). 
The old city of Salamis stood on the S. side of 
the island, opposite Aegina; but this was after- 
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galeos. (Hdt. viii. 88-90.)—2. A city of Cyprus, 
situated in the middle of the E. coast a little 
N. of the river Pediaeus. It is said to have 
been founded by Teucer, the son of Telamon, 
who gave it the name of his native island, from 
which he had been banished by his father. 
{(TnucER.] Salamis possessed an excellent 
harbour, and was by far the most important 
city in the whole of Cyprus. It became subject 
to the Persians with the rest of the island; but 
it recovered its independence about 885 under 
Eyagoras, who extended his sovereignty over 
the greater part of the island. [Cyprus.] Under 
the Romans the whole of the E. part of the 
island formed part of the territory of Salamis. 
In the time of Trajan a great part of the town 
was destroyed in an insurrection of the Jews; 
and under Constantine it suffered still’ more 


from an earthquake, which buried a large por- 
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AAA, Persian fleet; BBB, Grecian fleet; CCC, the Persian army; D. Throne of Xerxes ; E, New Salamis; 
F, Old Salamis ; G, the Island of Psyttaleia ; H, Peiraeeus ; I, Phalerum; 1, Athenian ships; 2, Lacedaemonian 
and other Peloponnesian ships; 3, Aeginetan and Euboean ships; 4, Phoenician ships; 5, Cyprian ships; 
6, Cilician and Pamphylian ships; 7, Ionian ships; 8, Persian ships; 9, Egyptian ships; a, Prom. Sileniae or 


Tropaea (Cape of St. Barbara) ; b, Prom. Sciradium; c, 


wards deserted, and a new city of the same 
name built on the EH. coast opposite Attica, on 
a small bay now called Ambelakia. Even this 
new city was in ruins in the time of Pausanias. 
At the extremity of the S. promontory forming 
this bay was the small island of Psyttalia 
_(Lypsokuwtali), which is about a mile long, and 
from 200 to 800 yards wide (Hdt. viii. 95 ; 
Aesch. Pers. 447),—Salamis is chiefly memor- 
able on account of the great battle fought off 
its coast, in which the Persian fleet of Xorxes 
was defeated by the Greeks, 480. The battle 
took place in the strait between the E. part of 
the island and the coast of Attica, and the 
Greek fleet was drawn up in the small bay 
in front of the town of Salamis. The battle 
was witnessed from the Attic coast by Xerxes, 
who had erected for himself a lofty throne on 
One of the projecting declivities of Mt. Ae- 


Prom. Budorus. 


| tion of the inhabitants beneath its ruins. It 
was, however, rebuilt by Constantine, who gave 
it the name of Constantia, and made it the 
capital of the island (Hierocl. p. 706). A 
+ Systematic exploration of the site of Salamis 
was begun by Mr. Tubbs under direction of the 
British School of Athens in 1890, when the 
plan of the Agora and its colonnades, the 
|Temenus of Zeus, and other buildings were 
| discovered, besides valuable finds of pottery 
and some of sculpture. It is probable that the 
complete excavation of the site may produce 
results of great value to archaeology. 

Salapia (Salapinus: Salpi), an ancient town 
of Apulia, in the district Daunia, was situated S. 
of Sipontum on a lake named after it (Strab. 
p. 284). According to the common tradition it 
was founded by Diomedes, though others ascribe 


| its foundation to the Rhodian Elpies (Vitruv. 
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4 4,12; Strab. p. 654). It is not mentioned 
till the second Punic war, when it, revolted to 
Hannibal after the battle of Cannae, but it sub- 
sequently surrendered to the Romans, and 
delivered to the latter the Carthaginian garrison 
stationed in the town (Liv. xxiv. 20, xxvi. 88). 
The original site of Salapia was at some dis- 
tance from the coast; but in consequence of 
the unhealthy exhalations arising from the lake 
above mentioned, the inhabitants removed to a 
new town on the sea coast, which was built by 
M. Hostilius with the approbation of the Roman 
senate, about B.c. 200 (Vitruy. J. c.). This new 
town served as the harbour of Arpi. The ruins 
of the ancient town still exist at some distance 
from the coast at the village of Salpz. 

§alapina Palus (Lago di Salpi), a lake of 
Apulia, between the mouths of the Cerbalus 
and Aufidus, which derived its name from the 
town of Salapia situated upon it, and which 
M. Hostilius connected with the Adriatic by 
means of a canal (Strab. p. 284; Lucan, v. 377). 

Salaria, a town of the Bastetani in Hispania 
Tarraconensis and a Roman colony. 

Salaria Via. [Roma, p. 818.] 

Salassi, a brave and warlike people in Gallia 
Transpadana, in the valley of the Duria (Val 
@ Aosta) at the foot of the Graian and Pennine 
Alps, whom some regarded as a branch of the 
Salyes or Salluvii in Gaul. The approaches to 
the Alpine passes of the Great and Little St. 
Bernard lay through their territory, which was 
itself rendered difficult of access from the plain 
of the Po by the narrowness of the remarkable 
gorge (at the modern Fort de Bard) which 
forms the only entrance to the valley. (Liv. xxi. 
89; cf. AupEs, p. 56, a.) The Salassi defended 
their territory with such obstinacy and courage 
that it was long before the Romans were able 
to subdue them. At length in the reign of 
Augustus the country was permanently occu- 
pied by Terentius Varro with a powerful Roman 
force; the greater part of the Salassi were 
destroyed in battle, and the rest, amounting to 
86,000, were sold as slaves. Their chief town 
was Augusta Praetoria (Aosta), which Augustus 
colonised with soldiers of the Praetorian co- 
horts. (Dio Cass. liii. 25; Strab. p. 205; Liv. 
Eip. 135.) 

Saldae (SdAda: Bougie), a large seaport town 
of N. Africa, originally the E. frontier town of 
the kingdom of Mauretania, afterwards in 
Mauretania Caesariensis, and, after the division 
of that province, the W. frontier town of 
Mauretania Sitifensis. Augustus made it a 
colony. (Strab. p. 831; Ptol. iv. 2, 9y Plin. 
vy. 21.) “ 

Saldtba. 1. (Rio Verde), a riverin the terri- 
tory of the Turduli in Hispania Baetica, at the 
mouth of which was situated a town of the 
same name (Ptol. ii. 4, 11).—2. See Cansar- 
AUGUSTA. 

Salé (Scan), a town on the coast of Thrace, a 
a W. of the mouth of the Hebrus (Hat. vii. 
59). 

Salebro, a place in Htruria between Cosa and 
Populonium. 

Saleius Bassus. [Bassus.] 

Salentini or Sallentini, a people in the S. 
part of Calabria, who dwelt around the promon- 
tory Iapygium, which is hence called Salenti- 
num or Salentina (Strab. p. 282). They laid 
claim to a Greek origin and pretended to have 
come from Crete into Italy under the guidance 
of Idomeneus (Strab. J. ¢.; Verg. Aen. iii. 400.) 
They were subdued by the Romans at the con- 
clusion of their war with Pyrrhus, and haying 
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revolted in the second Punic war were again 
easily reduced to subjection (Liv. Hp. 15; 
Flor. i. 20.; Zonavy. viii. 7). 

Salernum (Salernitanus: Salerno), an an- 
cient town in Campania, at the innermost corner 
of the Sinus Paestanus, was situated on a height 
not far from the coast, and possessed a harbour 
at the foot of the hill (Liv. xxxii. 29; Strab. p. 
251; Hor. Hp, i. 15,1). It was made a Roman 
colony at the same time as Puteoli, B.c. 194; 
but it attained its greatest prosperity in the 
middle ages, after it had been fortified by the 
Lombards (Paul. Hist. Lang. ii. 17). 

Salices (Ad), a town in Moesia, not far from 
the mouth of the Danube, sixty-two Roman 
miles from Tomi (Amm. Mare. xxxi. 7). 

Salganeus or Salganéa (Sadyavedls: Sadyd- 
vios, Sadyavelrns), a small town of Boeotia on 
the Euripus (the N. entrance of which it com- 
manded), and on the road from Anthedon to 
Chalcis. (Strab. p. 4038; Liv. xxxv. 87, 51.) 

Salinae, salt-works, the name of several 
towns which possessed salt-works in their 
vicinity. 1. A town in Britain, probably on the 
E. coast, in the S. part of Lincolnshire (Ptol. 
iii. 8, 7).—2. A town of the Suetrii in the Mari- 
time Alps:in Gallia Narbonensis, E. of Reii 
(Ptol. iii. 1, 42). ‘ 

Salinator, Livius. 1. M., consul z.c. 219, 
with L. Aemilius Paulus, carried on war along 
with his colleague against the Illyrians, On 
their return to Rome, both consuls were brought 
to trial on the charge of having unfairly 
divided the booty among the soldiers. Paulus 
escaped with difficulty, but Livius was con- 
demned. The sentence seems to have been an 
unjust one, and Livius took his disgrace so 
much to heart that he left the city and retired 
to his estate in the country, where he lived 
some years without taking any part in public 
affairs. (Ptol. iii, 19; Zonar. viii. 20; App. 
Illyr. 8; Livy. xxii. 35.) In 210 the consuls 
compelled him to return to the city, and in 207 
he was elected consul a second time with 
C. Claudius Nero, He shared with his col- 
league in the glory of defeating Hasdrubal on 
the Metaurus. [lor details, see Nero, CLAU- 
pius, No. 2.} Next year (206) Livius was sta- 
tioned in Etruria, as proconsul, with an army, 
and his imperium was prolonged for two suc- 
cessive years. In 204 he was censor with his 
former colleague in the consulship, Claudius 
Nero. The two censors had long been ene- 
mies, and their long-smothered resentment 
now burst forth, and occasioned no small scan- 
dal in the state. Livius, in his censorship 
imposed a tax upon salt, in consequence of 
which he received the surname of Salinator, 
which seems to have been given him in derision, 
but which became, notwithstanding, hereditary 
in his family. (Liv. xxix. 87; Val. Max. ii. 9, 6, 
vii. 2, 6.)\—2. C., curule aedile 208, and praetor 
202, in which year he obtained Bruttii as his 
province. In 193 he fought under the consul 
against the Boii, and in the same year was an 
unsuccessful candidate for the consulship. (Liv. 
xxix. 38, xxxv. 5, 10.)—38, C., praetor 191, when 
he had the command of the fleet in the war 
against Antiochus. He was consul 188, and 
obtained Gaul as his province. (Liv. xxxvi. 42, 
Xxxvil. 9-25; App. Sy7. 22.) 

Sallentini. [Sarentrn1.] 

Sallustius or Salustius (Sadovertos), prae- 
fectus praetorio under the emperor Julian. 
He was probably the author of a treatise Mep} 
Gedy Kal xdopov, which is still extant, of the 
school of the Neo-Platonists. Edited by Orellius. 
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C. Sallustius Crispus, or Salustius. 1. The 
Roman historian, belonged to a plebeian family, 
and was born B.c. 86, at Amiternum, in the 
country of the Sabines. He was quaestor about 


59, and tribune of the plebs in 52, the year in | 


which Clodius was killed by Milo. In his tri- 
bunate he joined the popular party, and took an 
active part in opposing Milo. It is said that he 
had been caught by Milo in the act of adultery 


with his wife, Fausta, the daughter of the dic- | 
tator Sulla; that he had received a sound | 


whipping from the husband; and that he had 
been only let off on payment of a sum of money 
(Gell. xvii. 18). In 50 Sallust was expelled 
from the senate by the censors, probably. be- 
cause he belonged to Caesar’s party, though 
some give as the ground of his ejection from the 
senate the act of adultery already mentioned 
(Dio Cass. xl. 68). In the Civil war he followed 
Caesar’s fortune. In 47 we find him praetor 
elect, by obtaining which dignity he was restored 
to his rank. He nearly lost his life in a mutiny 
of some of Caesar’s troops in Campania, who 
had been led thither to pass over into Africa 
(App. B. C. ii. 92). He accompanied Caesar in 
his African war, 46, and was left by Caesar as 
the governor of Numidia, in which capacity he 
is charged with having oppressed the people, 
and enriched himself by unjust means (Bell. 
Afr. 8, 84; Dio Cass. xliii. 9). He was accused 
of maladministration before Caesar, but it does 
not appear that he was brought to trial ((Cic.] 
Invect. in Sallust.19). The charge is some- 
what confirmed by the fact of his becoming 
immensely rich, as was shown by the expensive 
gardens which he formed (horte Sallustiant) 
on the Quirinalis (cf. Hor. Od. ii.2; Tac. Ann. 
iii. 80). He retired into privacy after he re- 
turned from Africa, and he passed quietly 
through the troublesome period after Caesar’s 
death (Sall. Cat. 4). He died 34, about four 
. years before the battle of Actium. The story 
of his marrying Cicero’s wife, Terentia, ought 
to be rejected. [Trrentr.] It was probably 
not till after his return from Africa that Sallust 
wrote his historical works. (1) The Catdlina, 
or Bellum Catilinariwm, is a history of the 
conspiracy of Catiline during the consulship of 
Cicero, 68. The introduction to this history is 
a somewhat ovyerstrained effort to introduce 
philosophy and morals, but the writing is not 
without vigour, and there is no reason to regard 
the remarks as insincere. The history, though 
not clear in its chronology, is valuable. Sallust 
was a living spectator of the events which he 
describes, and considering that he was not a 
friend of Cicero, and was a partisan of Caesar, 
he wrote with fairness. The speeches which 
he has inserted in his history are certainly his 
own composition. [As regards his representa- 
tion of Caesar’s action, see p. 181, b.] Editions 
by Cook, 1884; Turner, 1887; Hussner, Leips. 
1887. (2) The Jugurtha, or Bellum Jugurthi- 
num, contains the history of the war of the 
Romans against Jugurtha, king of Numidia, 
which began 111, and continued until 106. It 
is likely enough that Sallust was led to write 
this work from haying resided in Africa, and 
that he collected some materials there. He 
cites the Punic Books of King Hiempsal as 
authority for his general geographical descrip- 
tion (Jug. c.17). The Jugurthine War has a 
philosophical Introduction of the same stamp 
as that to the Catilina. As a history of the 
campaign, the Jugurthine War is not very 
trustworthy: there is a total neglect of geo- 
graphical precision, and apparently not a very 
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| strict regard to chronology. Editions by Her- 
zog, Leips. 1840; Schmalz, Gotha, 1886 ; Brook, 
Lond. 1885. (8) His greatest work, which has 
perished almost entirely, was the Histories, in 
five books, which were dedicated to Lucullus, a 
son of 1, Licinius Lucullus. The work com- 
prised the period from the consulship of M. 
Aemilius Lepidus and Q. Lutatius Catulus, 78, 
the year of Sulla’s death, to the consulship of 
L. Vulcatius Tullus and M. Aemilius Lepidus, 
66, the year in which Cicero was praetor. This 
work was intended as a continuation of Sis- 
enna’s History; the history of Sulla was omitted 
(Jug. 95). The few remaining fragments com- 
prise four speeches and two letters. These frag- 
ments are included in Jordan’s edition of 
Sallust, 1887. (4) Dwae Hpistolae de Re Pub- 
lica ordinanda, which appear to be addressed 
to Caesar at the time when he was engaged in 
his Spanish campaign (49) against Petreius and 
Afranius, and the Invectiva (or Declamatio) in 
Ciceronem are attributed to Sallust, but are 
probably works of a rhetorical writer of the 
first century, A.D., as is also the supposed retort 
of Cicero, Invect. in Sallustiwm. These are 
also printed in Jordan’s Sallust, Berl. 1887, 
which is the best complete edition—Some of 
the Roman writers considered that Sallust 
imitated the style of Thucydides (Quint. x. 1). 
His language is generally concise and _per- 
spicuous : perhaps his love of brevity may have 
caused the ambiguity that is sometimes found 
in his sentences. He also affected archaic 
words. Though he has considerable merit as a 
writer, his art is always apparent. He had no 
pretensions to great research or precision about 
facts. His reflections have often something of 
the same artificial and constrained character as 
his expressions; yet several are forcible and 
suggestive, and are familiar aphorisms, e.g. 
‘Idem velle idem nolle, ea demum firma 
amicitia est.’ One may judge that his object 
was to obtain distinction as a writer: that style 
was what he thought of more than matter. He 
has, however, probably the merit of being the 
first Roman who aimed at writing philosophical 
history, and who was successful in depicting 
character. In his view of the times he was a 
pessimist, who painted the vices of the patyri- 
cians in the darkest colours, with, perhaps, 
something of bitterness from the retrospect of 
his own life. Caesar and Cato alone are ex- 
cepted from the general reprobation.—2. The 
grandson of the sister of the historian, was 
adopted by the latter, and inherited his great 
wealth. In imitation of Maecenas, he pre- 
ferred remaining a Roman eques. On the fall 
of Maecenas he became the principal adviser of 
Augustus. He died in a.. 20, at an advanced 
age. (Tac. Amn. i. 6, ii. 40, iii. 30; Sen. de Clem. 
10.) One of Horace’s odes (Od. ii. 2) was 
addressed to him after he was in favour with 
the imperial court: he is satirised for his 
profligacy in Sat. i. 2, 48. 

Salmacis. [HrrmapHropitvs.] 

Salmantica (Salamanca), called Helmantica 
or Hermandica by Livy, and Elmantica by 
Polybius, an important town of the Vettones in 
Lusitania, 8S. of the Durius, on the road from 
Emerita to Caesaraugusta. It was taken by 
Hannibal. A bridge was built here by Trajan, 
of which the piers still exist. (Pol. iii. 14; Liv. 
xxi. 5; Ptol. ii. 5, 9.) 

Salmona or Salmonia. 1. (Sadudyn, Zar- 
povia), a town of Elis, in the district Pisa- 
tis, on the river Enipeus, said to have been 
founded by Salmoneus (Diod. iv. 68).— 
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366). 


Salmoneus (Sadpuwveds), son of Aeolus and 
Enarete, and brother of Sisyphus (Apollod. i. 
7, 8). He was first married to Alcidice and 
afterwards to Sidero; by the former of whom | 
he became the father of Tyra (Od. xi. 285; 
Diod. iv. 68). He originally lived in Thessaly, 
but emigrated to Elis, where he built the town 
of Salmone (Strab. p. 356). His presumption 
and arrogance were so great that he deemed 
himself equal to Zeus, and ordered sacrifices to 
be offered to himself; nay, he even imitated 
the thunder and lightning of Zeus, but the 
father of the gods killed him with his thunder- 
bolt, destroyed his town, and punished him in 
the lower world. This story of impiety is later 
than the Odyssey, where he is called duipor. 
(Apollod. i. 9,7; Verg. Aen. vi. 585; Claud. im 
Lufin. ii. 514; Hyg. Fab. 60, 61.) His daughter 
Tyro bears the patronymic Salmonis. 

Salmonium or Salmona (Sadudmov, Sar- 
pavn: C. Salmon), the most easterly pro- 
montory of Crete (Strab. pp. 106, 474). 

Salmydessus, called tae acs also in 
later times (Sadmvdnoods, ‘AAuvdnoads : Sad- 
pudhootos: Midja or Midjeh), a town of Thrace, 
on the coast of the Euxine, §. of the promon- 
tory Thynias (Ptol. iii, 11, 4). Aeschylus 
wrongly places it in Asia on the Thermodon 
(Prom. 726). The name was originally applied 
to the whole coast from this promontory to the 
entrance ofthe Bosporus; and it was from this 
coast that the Black Sea obtained the name of 
Pontus Awenos (“Agevos), or inhospitable. The 
coast itself was rendered dangerous by shallows 
and marshes, and the inhabitants were accus- 
tomed to plunder any ships that were driven 
upon them. (Strab. p. 819; Xen. An. v. 4, 12; 
Hat. iv. 93.) 

Salo (Xalon), a tributary of the Iberus in 
Celtiberia, which flowed by Bilbilis, the birth- 
place of Martial, who frequently mentions it 
in his poems (Mart. i. 49, x. 20, 108). 

Salodurum (Solothurn or Solewre), a town in 
the E. of Gallia Belgica, on the Arurius (Arar), 
and on the road from Aventicum to Vindonissa. 
{HeLveri. | 

Salona, Salonae, or Salon (Salona), an im- 
portant town of Llyria and the capital of Dal- 
matia, was situated on a small bay of the sea 
(Lucan, viii. 104). It was strongly fortified by 
the Romans after their conquest of the country, 
and was at a later time made a Roman colony, 
and the seat of a conventus juridicus (App. 
Illyr. 11; Caes. B.C. iii. 9; Plin. iii. 141), The 
emperor Diocletian was born at the small village 
Dioclea near Salona [p. 288]; and after his abdi- 
cation he retired to the neighbourhood of this 
town, and here spent the rest of his days. The 
magnificent remains of his huge palace are still 
to be seen at Spalatro (Palatium), three miles S. 
of Salona, where they form a town in themselves. 

Salonina, Cornélia, wife of Gallienus and 
mother of Salonius. She witnessed with her 
own eyes the death of her husband before 
Milan, in a.p, 268. [GALLIENUS.] 

_Saloninus, P. Licinius Cornélius Vale- 
rianus, son of Gallienus and Salonina, grandson 
of the emperor Valerian. When his father and 
his grandfather assumed the title of Augustus, 
in A.D, 253, the youth received the designation 
of Caesar. Some years afterwards he was left 
in Gaul, and was put to death upon the capture 
of Colonia Agrippina by Postumus in 259, 
being about 17 years old. (Trebell. Poll. 


Salonin.; Zosim. i. 88.) 
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Salpensa, a Latin colony in Baetica between 
Hispalis (Seville) and Gades (Cadiz). The laws 
of Domitian regulating its government and that 
of Malaca were found in 1851 (C.1.L. 1963), 
and are important for the knowledge of Roman 
municipal affairs. (Dict. of Ant. art. Lex 
Salpensana.) 

Salpenum, an ancient city of Etruria, not far 
from Volsinii, possibly where Orvieto now 
stands (Liv. y. 31). 

Salsum Flumen, a tributary of the Baetis in 
Hispania Baetica, between Attegua and Attubis 
(Bell. Afr. 7). 

Salvianus, an accomplished ecclesiastical 
writer of the fifth century A.D., was born in the 
vicinity of Treves, and passed the latter part of 
his life as a presbyter of the church at Mar- 
seilles. The following works of Salvianus are 
still extant:—(1) Adversus Avaritiam Libri 
IV ad Ecclesiam Catholicam, published under 
the name of Timotheus, about A.D. 440. (2) De 
Providentia s. de Gubernatione Dei et de Justo 
Dei praesentique Judicio Libri VIII, written 
during the inroads by the barbarians upon the 
Roman empire, 451-455. (8) Hpistolae LX, 
addressed to friends upon familiar topics. Apart 
from their bearing on theological and eccle- 
siastical questions, these writings are valuable 
for their vivid description of the life and morals 
of the period.—The best editions of these works 
are by Halm, Berl. 1877, and Paully, Vienna, 
1883. 

Q. Salvidiénus Rufus, one of the early 
friends of Octavian (Augustus), whose fleet he 
commanded in the war against Sex. Pompeius, 
B.c. 42. In the Perusinian war (41-40) he took 
an active part as one of Octavian’s legates 
against L. Antonius and Fulvia. He was after- 
wards sent into Gallia Narbonensis, from 
whence he wrote to M. Antonius, offering to 
induce the troops in his province to desert 
from Octavian. But Antonius, who had just 
been reconciled to Octavian, revealed the 
treachery of Salvidienus. The latter was forth- 
with summoned to Rome on some pretext, and 
on his arrival was accused by Seisviae in 
the senate, and condemned to death, 40. (App. 
B.C. iv. 85, v. 20-35, 66; Dio Cass. xlviii. 13, 
18, 38.) 

Salvius, the leader of the revolted slaves in 
Sicily, better known by the name of Tryphon, 
which he assumed. [T'RyPHON.] 

Salvius Julianus, [Junznvs.] 

Salvius Otho. [OrHo.] 

Salus, an Italian goddess, the personification 
of health, prosperity, and the public welfare. 
She was inyoked by all communities for pro- 
sperity and safety in whatever might be their 
undertakings: for instance, by agriculturists 
(Ov. Fast. iii, 882; Macrob. i. 16). At Rome 
in especial she was the goddess who gave 
public welfare (Salus Publica or Romana), to 
whom a temple had been vowed in the year 
B.c, 305 by the censor C. Junius Bubulcus 
on the Quirinal hill, which was afterwards (in 
501) decorated with paintings by C. Fabius 
Pictor (Liv. ix. 48, x. 1; Val. Max. viii. 14). 
The temple was destroyed by fire in the reign 
of Claudius (Plin. xxxy. 19). She was wor- 
shipped publicly on April 30, in conjunction 
with Pax, Concordia, and Janus. It had been 
customary at Rome every year, about the time 
when the consuls entered upon their office, for 
the augurs and other high priests to observe 
the signs for the purpose of ascertaining the 
fortunes of the republic during the coming 
year; this observation of the signs was called 
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augurium Salutis (Cic. de Leg. ii. 8, 20, Div. 
i. 47,105; Tac. Ann. xii. 28; Suet. Aug. 81). 
In the time of Cicero this ceremony had be- 
come neglected; but Augustus restored it, and 
the custom afterwards remained as long as 
paganism was the religion of the state. She 
was also petitioned for particular persons by a 
sort of state prayer, as for Pompey B.c. 49 (Dio 
Cass. xli. 6); and this was constantly done for 
the emperor, who represented the state itself, 
so that Salus Augusta=Salus Publica. As 
goddess of health Salus was identified with 
Hyaina, after the Greek influence was felt, and 
was represented with the same attributes [see 
‘p. 483, a]. 

Salustius. [SanLustius.] 

Salyes or Salluvii, the most powerful and 
most celebrated of all the Ligurian tribes, 
inhabited the S. coast of Gaul from the Rhone 
to the Maritime Alps (Strab. p. 203). They 
were troublesome neighbours to Massilia, with 
which city they frequently carried on war. 
They were subdued by the Romans in B.c. 123 
after a long and obstinate struggle, and the 
colony of Aquae Sextiae was founded in their 
territory by the consul Sextius [p. 94, b]. 

Samachonitis Lacus. [Semecuoniris Lacvs. | 

Samara. [SamarosRiva.] 

Samaria (Saudpera : Heb. Shomron, Chaldee, 
Shamrain: Sauapets, Sayapeirns, Samarites, 

1, Sapapets, Sauapeira, Samaritae), aft. Sé- 
Haste (S<Bacrh: Sebustieh, Ru.), one of the 
chief cities of Palestine, built by Omri, king of 
Israel on a hill in the midst of a plain sur- 
rounded by mountains, just in the centre of 
Palestine W. of the Jordan, For its history 
before the Roman occupation, see Dictionary of 
the Bible. Pompey assigned the district to 
the province of Syria, and Gabinius fortified 
the city anew. Augustus gave the district to 
Herod, who greatly renovated the city of Sa- 
maria, which he called Sebaste in honour of his 
patron. It had its own administration, under 
control of the Roman authority. As Sebaste it 
received a colony in the reign-of Septimius 
‘Severus. [For the political history see PaLans- 
TINA. | 

Samarobriva, afterwards Ambiani (Amiens), 
the chief town of the Ambiani in Gallia Bel- 
gica, on the river Samara: whence its name, 
which signifies Samara-Bridge (Caes. B. G. v. 
24, 46, 58; Ptol. ii. 9,8; Amm. Mare. xv. 1f). 

Sambana (SdpuBava), a city of Assyria, two 
days’ journey N. of Sittace. In its neighbour- 
hood dwelt the people called Sambatae 
(SauBdrau). (Diod. xvii. 27.) 

Sambastae (SauBaorat), a people of India 
intra Gangem, on the Lower Indus, near the 
island Pattalene. The fort of Sevistan or 
Sehoum in the same neighbourhood has been 
thought to preserve their name, and is by some 
identified with the Brahman city taken by 
Alexander. (Arr. An. vi. 15.) 


» Samé or Samos (Sadun, Sduos), the ancient 


name of Cephallenia. [CrPHALLENIA.] It was 
also the name of one of the four towns of 

_ Cephallenia. The town Same or Samos was 
situated on the E. coast, opposite Ithaca, and 
was taken and destroyed by the Romans B.c. 
189, (Strab. p. 455; Liv. xxxviii. 28.) 

Samia (Sauia: Khaiaffa), a town of Elis in 
the district Triphylia, S. of Olympia, between 
Lepreum and the Alpheus, with a citadel 
called Samicum (Sauxdv), the same as the 
Homeric Arene (Zi. ii. 591, xi. 728; Strab. pp. 
846, 8347; Paus. v. 5, 8). 

Saminthus (Sduiv0os: nr. Phiklia), a place 
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|in Argolis, on the W. edge of the Argive plain, 


opposite Mycenae (‘Thuc. v. 58). 

Sammonius. [Sprenus]. 

Samnium (Samnites, more rarely Samnitae, 
pl.), a country in the centre of Italy, bounded 
on the N. by the Marsi, Paeligni, and Marrucini, 
on the W.‘by Latium and Campania, on the S, 
by Lucania, and oh the E. by the Frentani and 
Apulia. The Samnites were an offshoot of the 
Sabines (Strab. p. 250; Varro, LZ. DL. vii. 29; 
Gell. xi. 1), who emigrated from their country 
between the Nar, the Tiber, and the Anio, 
before the foundation of Rome, and settled in 
the country afterwards called Samnium. 
[Sasinz.] This country was at the time of 
their migration inhabited by Opicans, whom 
the Samnites conquered, and whose language 
they adopted. Samnium is a country marked 
by striking physical features. The greater 
part of it is occupied by a huge mass of moun- 
tains, called at the present day the Matese, 
which stands out from the central line of the 
Apennines. The circumference of the Matese 
is between seventy and eighty miles, and its 
greatest height is 6000 feet. The two most 
important tribes of the Samnites were the 
Caudini and Pentri, of whom the former occu- 
pied the 8. side, and the latter the N. side of 
the Matese. To the Caudini belonged the 
towns of Allifae, Telesia, and Beneventum; to 
the Pentri, those of Aesernia, Bovianum, and 
Sepinum. Besides these two chief tribes, we 
find mention of the Caraceni, who dwelt N. of 
the Pentri, and to whom the town of Aufidena 
belonged ; and of the Hirpini, who dwelt SH. of 
the Caudini, but who are sometimes men- 
tioned as distinct from the Samnites. The 
Samnites were distinguished for their bravery 
and love of freedom. Issuing from their 
mountain fastnesses, they overran a great part 
of Campania; but it has been remarked that 
these bands of adventurers gained or lost for 
themselves, and their conquests did not really 
extend the dominion of the parent state as did 
those which the Romans made. The reason of 
the difference lay partly in the looseness of the 
Samnite confederacy, which was formed of a 
number of commumes of herdsmen and agricul- 
turists who nominated representatives in an 
assembly, and only on occasion of need ap- 
pointed a federal general. In one of the 
Samnite: expeditions Capua applied to the 
Romans for assistance against the Samnites, 
and this led to the war which broke out 
between the Romans and Samnites in B.c. 343. 
The Romans found the Samnites the most war- 
like and formidable enemies whom they had 
yet encountered in Italy, and the war which 
commenced in 348 was continued with few 
interruptions for the space of fifty-three years. 
It was not till 290, when all their bravest troops 
had fallen, and their country had been 
repeatedly ravaged in every direction by the 
Roman legions, that the Samnites sued for 
peace and submitted to the supremacy of 
Rome. They never, however, lost their love of 
freedom; and accordingly they not only joined 
the other Italian allies in the war against Rome 
(90), but, even after the other allies had sub- 
mitted, they still continued in arms. The 
civil war between Marius and Sulla gave them 
hopes of recovering their independence; but 
they were defeated by Sulla before the gates of 
Rome (8Q), the greater part of their troops fell 
in battle, and the remainder were put to death. 
Their towns were laid waste, the inhabitants 
sold as slaves, and their place supplied by 
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Roman colonists. (App. B. C.i. 93; Strab. p. 
249; Plut. Swill. 30.) 

Samos or SAmus (Sduos: Sduios, Samius: 
Grk. Samos), one of the principal islands 
of the Aegean Sea, lying in—that portion 
of it called the Icarian Sea, off the coast of 
Ionia, from which it is ~separated only by 
a narrow strait formed by the overlapping 
of its E. promontory Posidium (C. Colonna) 
with the westernmost spur of M, Mycale, Pr. 
Trogilium (C. 8S. Maria). This strait, which is 
little more than three-fourths of a mile wide, 
was the scene of the battle of Mycauz. The 
island is formed by a range of mountains 
extending from EH. to W., whence it derived its 
name, for Sduos was an old Greek word 
signifying a mountain: and the same root is 
seen in Same, the old name of Cephallenia, and 
Samothrace, z.e. the Thracian Samos. The 
circumference of the island is about eighty 
miles. It was and is very fertile, and some of 
its products are indicated by its ancient names, 
Dryusa, Anthemura, Melamphyllus and Cypa- 
rissia (Plin, vy. 185). According to the earliest 
traditions, it was a chief seat of the Carians 
and Leleges, and the residence of their first 
king, Ancaeus, and was afterwards colonised 
by Aeolians from Lesbos, and by Ionians from 
Epidaurus (Paus. vii. 4,1; Strab. p. 637). In 
the earliest historical records, we find Samos 
decidedly Ionian, and a powerful member of 
the Ionic confederacy. Thucydides tells us 
that the Samians were the first of the Greeks, 
after the Corinthians, who paid great atten- 
tion to naval affairs (Thuc. i. 18). The 
Samian Colaeus is said to have discovered 
the passage of the Straits of Gibraltar (Hat. 
iv. 152). They early acquired such power 
at sea that, besides obtaining possession of 
parts of the opposite coast of Asia, they 
founded many colonies: among which were 
Bisanthe and Perinthus, in Thrace; Celenderis 
and Nagidus, in Cilicia; Cydonia, in Crete; 
Dicaearchia (Puteoli), in Italy; and Zancle 
(Messana), in Sicily. After the government by 
a heroic monarchy followed, at the end of the 
seventh century B.C., an oligarchy of the land- 
owners (Geomori), who sent a colony to Perin- 
thus and defeated the Megarians; but a revo- 
lution followed about 565 B.c., in which it is 
said that the oppressed people of Samos joined 
with the Megarian prisoners against the olig- 
archs: thus the island became subject to a 
democracy (Plut. Q. Gr. 57), but not long 
afterwards the power fell into the hands of the 
most distinguished of the so-called tyrants, 
PoLycRaTES (B.C. 532), under whom its power 
and splendour reached their highest pitch, and 
Samos would probably have become the 
mistress of the Aegaean, but for the murder of 
Polycrates. At this period the Samians had 
extensive commercial relations with Egypt, and 
they obtained from Amasis the privilege of a 
separate temple at Naucratis. Their com- 
merce extended into the interior “of Africa, 
partly through their relations with Cyrene, 
and also by means of a settlement which they 
effected in one of the Oases, seven days’ 
journey from Thebes. The Samians now 
became subject to the Persian empire: the 
island was ‘netted’ in Persian fashion, 


nearly all the men hunted down and destroyed, | 


and then Samos was handed over to Syloson, 
brother of Polycrates. (Hdt. iii. 1203125.) The 
Samians were governed by tyrants, with a 
brief interval at the time of the Ionic revolt, 
until the battle of Mycale, which made them 
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independent, B.c. 479. They now joined the 
Athenian confederacy, of which they continued 
independent members until B.c. 440, when an 
opportunity arose for reducing them to entire 
subjection and depriving them of their fieet, 
which was effected by Pericles after an obsti- 
nate resistance of nine months’ duration. (For 
the details see the Histories of Greece.) In the 


rmly to Athens 


Coin of Samos, late in 4th century B.C. 


Obv. lion’s scalp; rev. SA: HTHZIANAS (magistrate’s 
name); forepart of an ox, 


to the last, and in the history of the latter 
part of that war the island becomes extremely 
important as the head-quarters of the exiled 
democratical party of the Athenians. Trans- 
ferred to Sparta after the battle of Aegos- 
potami, 405, it was soon restored to Athens by 
that of Cnidus, 394, but went over to Sparta 
again in 390. Soon after, it fell into the hands 
of the Persians, being conquered by the satrap 
Tigranes; but it was recovered by Timotheus 
for Athens. In the Social war, the Athenians 
successfully defended it against the attacks of 
the confederated Chians, Rhodians, and Byzan- 
tines, and placed in it a body of 2000 cleruchi, 
B.C. 852. After Alexander’s death, it was taken 
from the Athenians by Perdiccas, 828; but 
restored to them by Polysperchon 319. In the 
subsequent period, it seems to have been 
rather nominally than really a part of the 
Greco-Syrian kingdom: we find it engaged in 
a long contest with Priene on a question of 
boundary, which was referred to Antiochus IL., 
and afterwards to the Roman senate. In the 
Macedonian war, Samos was taken by the 
Rhodians, then by Philip, and lastly by the 
Rhodians again, B.c. 200. In the Syrian war, 
the Samians took part with Antiochus the 
Great against Rome. Little further mention 
is made of Samos till the time of Mithridates, 
with whom it took part in his first war against 
Rome, on the conclusion of which it was finally 
united to the province of Asia, B.c. 84. Mean- 
while it had greatly declined, and during the 
war it had been wasted by the incursions of 
pirates. Its prosperity was partially restored 
under the propraetorship of Q. Cicero, B.c. 62, 
but still more by the residence in it of Antony 
and Cleopatra, 82, and afterwards of Octayi- 
anus, who made Samos a free state. (Plin. y. 
135). It was favoured by Caligula, but was 
deprived of its freedom by Vespasian, and it 
sank into insignificance as early as the second 
century, although its departed glory is found 
still recorded, under the emperor Decius, by 
the inscription on its coins, Saulwy mpdérwy 
*Iwvias,—Samos may be regarded as among the 
chief centres of Ionian manners, energies, 
luxury, science, and art. In very early times, 
there was a native school of archaic sculpture, 
at the head of which was Rhoecus, to whom 
tradition ascribed the invention of casting in 
metal. [Ruorcus ; TeLectes; THEODORUS.] 
In the hands of the same school architecture 
flourished greatly; the Heraeum, one of the 
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| dedicated to Eros. 
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fnest of Greek temples, was erected in a marsh, 
on the W. side of the city of Samos; and the 
city itself, especially under the government of 
Polycrates, was furnished with other splendid 
works, among which was an aqueduct pierced 
through a mountain. In pottery Samos has 
given its name to the ‘Samian’ ware, a red 
pottery with reliefs (the successor perhaps of a 
black pottery with reliefs made at Samos), which 
was in yogue both in Greece and Italy in the 
second century B.c., and was imitated by 
potters of Gaul and Britain. In philosophy 
Pythagoras has made the name of Samos 
famous; among the lesser men of literature 
born in the island were the poets Asius and 
Choerilus and the historian Duris.—The 
capital city, also called Samos, stood on the 
SE. side of the island, opposite Pr. Trogilium, 
partly on the shore, and partly rising on the 
hills behind in the form of an amphitheatre. 
It had a magnificent harbour, and numerous 
splendid buildings, among which, besides the 
Heraeum and other temples, the chief were the 
senate-house, the theatre, and a gymnasium 
The Heraeum of Samos, 
which commemorated the tradition that Hera 
was born by the river Imbrasus in Samos (Paus. 
vii. 4, 4), was built by Ruoxcus (as principal 
architect), in the middle of the seventh century 
B.c., or (a8 some maintain) at the end of 
that century, possibly on the site of a still 
older temple. It was seen by Herodotus, who 
speaks of it as the largest existing temple 
(Hdt. iii. 60; cf. Paus. vii. 4), and in fact the 
report of the excavations of 1880 showed a 
facade of fully fifty metres. It was of the 
Tonic order, as may be seen by the existing 
remains—not Doric as Vitruvius states (vil. 
praef. 12). 

Samosata (ra Saudoatra: Sauoocarevs, Samo- 
satensis : Samisat), the capital of the province, 
and afterwards kingdom, of Commagene, in the 
N. of Syria, stood on the right bank of the Eu- 
phrates; NW. of Edessa (Strab. p.749). It was 
taken by Antony in his Syrian campaign (Jos. 
Ant. xiv. 15). It was strongly fortified as a 
frontier post against Osroéne (Jos. B. J. vii. 7, 
1). In the first century of our era, it was the 
capital of the kings of Commagene. It is cele- 
brated, in literary history, as the birthplace of 
Lucian, and, in Church history, as that of the 
heretic Paul, bishop of Antioch, in the third 
century. 

Samothracé, Samothraca, or Samothracia 
(see Liv. xlii. 50, xliv. 45, 46] (SapoOpdkn, 
Sapolpaxia, Ep. Sduos Opnixin: SaudOpares : 
Samothraki), 2 small island in the N. of the 
Aegaean sea, opposite the mouth of the Hebrus 
in Thrace, from which it was thirty-eight miles 
distant. It is about thirty-two miles in cir- 
cumference, and contains in its centre a lofty 
mountain, called Sadce, from which Homer 
says that Troy could be seen. (JI. xiii. 12; 
Plin. iv. 78.) Samothrace bore various names 
in ancient times. It is said to have been called 


_Melite, Saonnesus, and more frequently Dar- 


dania, from Dardanus, the founder of Troy, who 
is reported to have settled here. (Strab. pp. 
457, 472; Paus. vii. 4, 8.) Homer calls the 
island simply Samos; sometimes the Thracian 
Samos, because it was colonised, according to 
Some accounts, from Samos on the coast of 
Asia Minor. Samothrace was the chief seat of 
the worship of the Cabiri, and was celebrated 
for its religious mysteries, which were among 
the most famous in the ancient world. [See 
Caz, and Dict. of Ant. art. Cabiria.] The 
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political history of Samothrace is of little im- 
portance. The Samothracians fought on the 
side of Xerxes at the battle of Salamis (Hdt. 
viii. 90), and at this time they possessed on 
the Thracian mainland a few places, such as 
Sale, Serrhion, Mesambria, and Tempyra (Hdt. 
vii. 108). In the time of the Macedonian kings, 
Samothrace appears to have been regarded as 
a kind of asylum, and Perseus accordingly fled 
thither after his defeat by the Romans at the 
battle of Pydna (Liv. xlv. 6). 

Sampsiceramus, the name of two princes of 
Emesa in Syria [EHmusa], a nickname given by 
Cicero to Cn. Pompeius, in allusion probably 
to his talking much of his Eastern victories, 
this name being selected as particularly high- 
sounding (Cic. ad Att. ii. 14, 16, 17, 28). 

Sanchuniathon (SayxovridOwv), said to have 
been an ancient Phoenician writer, whose works 
were translated (as was pretended) into Greek 
by Philo Byblius, who lived in the latter half 
of the first century of the Christian era. A 
considerable fragment of the translation of 
Philo is preserved by Eusebius in the first book 
of his Praeparatio Hvangelica. Philo was 
one of the many adherents of the doctrine of 
Euhemerus, that all the gods were originally 
men who had distinguished themselves in their 
lives as kings, warriors, or benefactors of 
man, and were worshipped as divinities after 
their death. This doctrine Philo applied to the 
religious system of the Oriental nations, and 
especially of the Phoenicians; and in order to 
gain more credit for his statements, he pre- 
tended that they were taken from an ancient 
Phoenician writer. Sanchuniathon, he says, 
was a native of Berytus, lived in the time of 
Semiramis, and dedicated his work to Abibalus, 
king of Berytus. It is probable that Sanchu- 
niathon never existed, and that the name was 
formed from the Phoenician god Sanchon, and 
was invented for an imaginary Phoenician 
writer to whom Philo professed to ascribe the 
materials which he had gathered from tra- 
ditions of various religions, Egyptian, Greek, 
and especially Phoenician.—The fragments of 
this work have been published separately by J. 
C. Orelli, Lips. 1826. In 1835 a manuscript, 
purporting to be the entire translation of Philo 
Byblius, was discovered in a convent in Por- 
tugal. The Greek text was published by 
Wagenfeld, Bremae, 1887. 

Sancus, or Semo Sancus, an Italian di- 
vinity, originally a Sabine god, and identical 
with Hercules and Dius Fidius. The name, 
which is etymologically the same as Sanctus, 
and connected with Sancze, seems to justify 
this belief, and characterises Sancus as a 
divinity presiding over oaths (Ov. Fast. vi. 
213; Propert. v. 9, 71). Sancus also had a 
temple at Rome, on the Mucialis (the S. slope 
of the Quirinal), which was said to have been 
consecrated in 466 B.c. by Postumius Regil- 


tlensis (Dionys. ix. 60); near it was the ‘Gate 


of Semo’ (Porta Sanqualis; Fest. p.345). There 
was also an altar on the island in the Tiber 
dedicated to Sanco (CO. I. L. vi. 567), from which 
Christian writers derived their fallacious notion 
that Simon Magus was worshipped at Rome 
(Tertull. Apol. 18; EHuseb. H. H. ii. 18)... [See 
further under Finius, and HERACLES, pp. 400, 
401, bd 

Sandroécottus (Savdpdécorros), an Indian king 
at the time of Seleucus Nicator, ruled over the 
powerful nation of the Gangaridae and Prasii 
on the banks of the Ganges. He was a man of 
mean origin, and was the leader of a peas of 
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robbers, before he obtained the supreme power. , 
In the troubles which followed the death of 
Alexander, he extended his dominions over the 
greater part of northern India, and conquered | 
the Macedonians who had been left by Alex- 
ander in the Punjab. His dominions were 
invaded by Seleucus, who did not, however, suc- 
ceed in the object of his expedition, for, in the 
peace concluded between the two monarchs, 
Seleucus ceded to Sandrocottus not only his 
conquests in the Punjab, but also the country 
of the Paropamisus. Seleucus in return re- 
ceived 500 war elephants. (Plut. Alex. 62; 
Just. xv. 4; Arr. An. v. 6,2; Strab. pp. 702, 709, 
724; App. Syr.55; Athen. p. 18.) Megasthenes 
subsequently resided for many years at the 
court of Sandrocottus as the ambassador of 
Seleucus. [Mucasrumnns.] Sandrocottus is 
probably the same as the Chandragupta of 
the Sanscrit writers. 

Sangala (Sdyyada), a town taken by Alex- 
ander in the country of the Punjab (Arr. An. 
y. 22). Some identify it with Lahore. 

Sangarius, Sangaris, or Sagaris (Sayyd- 
gree, Sdyyapis, Sdyapis: Sakariyeh), the 
argest river of Asia Minor after the Halys, 
had its source in a mountain called Adoreus, 
near the little town of Sangia, on the borders 
of Galatia and Phrygia, whence it flowed first 
N. through Galatia, then W. and NW. through 
the NE. part of Phrygia, and then N. through 
Bithynia, of which it originally formed the E. 
boundary. It fell at last into the Euxine, 
about half way between the Bosporus and 
Heraclea. It was navigable in the lower part 
of its course. Its chief tributaries were the 
Thymbres or Thymbrus, the Bathys, and the 
Gallus, flowing into it from the W. (Zl. iii. 187, 
xvi. 719; Hes. Th. 844; Strab. p. 543; Ov. 
Pont. iv. 10, 17.) 

Sangia, [Sanaartus.] 

Sannyrion (Savyuplwy), an Athenian comic 
poet, belonging to the latter years of the Old 
Comedy, and the beginning of the Middle. He 
flourished B.c. 407 and onwards. We know 
nothing of his personal history, except that his 
excessive leanness was ridiculed by Strattis and 
Aristophanes. (Athen. p. 551.) 

Santones or Santoni, a powerful people in 
Gallia Aquitanica, dwelt on the coast of the 
ocean, N. of the Garumna. Under the Romans 
they were a free people. Their chief town was 
Mediolanum, afterwards Santones (Saintes). 
(Caes. B. G. i. 10, iii. 11, vii. 75; Ptol. ii. 7, 17.) 
Their country produced a species of wormwood 
which was much valued, and also, a thick 
woollen cloth (Plin. xxvii. 60; Mart. ix. 95; 
Juy. viii. 145). 

Sadcoras, [Mascas ] 

eine (Samator, Sdraou), a people in Thrace, 
on Mt. Pangaeus, between the lake Bistonis 
and the coast (Hdt. vii, 110; Strab. p. 549). 

Sapaudia, a district of E. Gaul, S. of the 
Lake of Geneva, and extending to Grenoble 
(Amm. Mare. xv. 11). Its name is preserved in 
Savoy. 

Saphar, Sapphar, or Taphar (Sdpap or”Adap, 
Sdarbap, Tdpapov: Dhafar, Ru.), one of the 
chief cities of Arabia, stood on the 8S. coast of 
Arabia Felix, opposite to the Aromata Pr. in 
Africa (CO. Guardafui). It was the capital of 
the Homeritae, a part of which tribe bore the 
name of Sapharitae or Sappharitae (Sampapirar). 
(Ptol. vi. 6, 25.) : 

Santra, «1 Roman grammarian, who lived 
about the end of the Republic, and wrote on 
the history of literature. He is cited frequently 
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by later writers. (Mart. xi. 2,7; Suet. Gr. 14; 
Gell. vii. 15; Quint. xii. 10, 16; Fest. p. 277; 
Non; 170, 21.) 

Sapis (Savio), a small river in Gallia Cisal- 
pina, rising in the Apennines, and flowing into 
the Adriatic S..of Ravenna, between the Po 
and the Aternus (Strab. p. 217; Lucan, ii. 406). 

Sapor. [Sassanraz.] 

Sappho (Sama, or, in her own Aeolic dialect, 
Wdapa), one of the two great leaders of the 
Aeolian. school of lyric poetry (Alcaeus being 
the other), was a native of Mytilene, or, as some 
said, of Hresos in Lesbos. Her father’s name 
was Scamandronymus, who died when she was 
only six years old (Hat. ii. 185). She had three 
brothers, Charaxus, Larichus, and Hurigius. 
Charaxus was violently upbraided by his sister 
in a poem, because he became so enamoured of 
the courtesan Rhodopis at Naucratis in Egypt, 
as to ransom her from slavery at an immense 
price. [Ruoporrs.] It is probably an entire 
mistake to deduce from /’r. 85 (where Sappho 
calls Kleis ‘a fair daughter’) that the poetess 
was married and had children. She is speak- 
ing in the character of the poetical subject, not 
in her own person. Sappho was contemporary 
with Alcaeus, Stesichorus, and Pittacus. That 
she was not only contemporary, but lived in 
friendly intercourse, with Alcaeus, is shown by 
existing fragments of the poetry of both. Of 
the events of her life we have scanty informa- 
tion. From the Parian marble (86) we learn 
that political troubles drove her from Lesbos, 
like other partisans of the aristocracy, and 
that she went to Sicily-(cf. Ov. Her, xv. 51). 
As regards the well-known story, that being in 
love with Phaon, and finding her love unre- 
quited, she leapt down from the Leucadian 
rock, it seems to have been an invention of later 
times evolved out of a misunderstanding of 
some of her verses, and a confusion with the 
popular legend of Phaon’s love for Aphrodite 
[p. 686, b]. It is even possible that in one of her 
poems she may have addressed Phaon in the 
character of Aphrodite (though his name does 
not occur in any existing fragment), and that, 
as in the case of Kleis, a too prosaic interpreter 
started the error, which was first promulgated 
by the comedians. (Strab. p. 452; Athen. pp. 
69, 441.) As for the leap from the Leucadian 
rock, it is a fiction, which arose from an 
expiatory rite connected with the worship of 
Apollo [p. 486, a]. At Mytilene Sappho appears 
to have been the centre of a female literary 
society, most of the members of which were her 
pupilsin poetry. [Erinna.}| Upon the mention 
of these younger pupils and followers a foolish 
love of scandal in a later age based an attack 
against the moral character of Sappho, which 
should be dismissed as a groundless fabrica- 
tion. This also was started by the comedians. 
It may have been suggested in the first instance 
partly by the incapacity of the Athenians to 
imagine any such freedom of women in society 
as was possible without any taint among the 
Aeolians and Dorians, and partly from the 
prurient imagination of the comedians. Read 
with an intelligent mind, the poems which haye 
survived imply no want of purity in Sappho, 
and Aristotle’s approbation of the reply which 
Sappho made to Alcaeus does not suggest a dis- 
belief in her nobility of character. Of her poeti- 
cal genius, however, there cannot be a question. 
The ancient writers agree in expressing the 
most unbounded admiration for her poetry. 
Even in her own age the recitation of one of 
her poems so affected Solon that he expressed 
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an earnest desire to learn it before he died 
(Ael. ap. Stob. Serm. xxix. 58). The Alexan- 
drian school numbered her among the nine 
great lyric poets, and in force and passion she 
probably surpassed them all. Her lyric poems 
formed nine books, but of these only fragments 
have come down to us. The longest is a splen- 
did ode to Aphrodite.—The fragments are 
edited by Neue, Berl. 1827, and in Bergk’s 
Poétae Lyrict, 1867. 

Sarancae, Sarangae or -es (Sapdyyat, Sapary- 
yées ae a people of Sogdiana (Hat. 
ii. 98). 

Saravus (Saar), a small river in Gaul, flow- 
ing into the Mosella on its right bank (Auson. 
Mosell. 367). 

Sardanapalus (Sapdavdmados), the last king 
of the Assyrian empire of Nineveh. The 
familiar account of his life, as derived from 
Ctesias, gives a false view both of his date and 
his character. It asserts that he passed his 
time in his palace unseen by any of his sub- 
jects, dressed in female apparel, and surrounded 
by concubines. At length Arbaces, satrap’ of 
Media, and Belesys, the noblest of the Chal- 
daean priests, resolyed to renounce allegiance 
to such a worthless monarch, and advanced at 
the head of a formidable army against Nineveh. 
But all of asudden the, effeminate prince threw 
off his luxurious habits, and appeared an un- 
daunted warrior. Placing himself at the head 
of his troops, he twice defeated the rebels, but 
was at length worsted and obliged to shut him- 
self up in Nineveh. Here he sustained a siege 
for two years, till at length, finding it impossible 
to hold out any longer, he collected all his 
treasures, wives, and concubines, and placing 
them on an immense pile which he had con- 
structed, set it on fire, and thus destroyed both 
‘himself and them. The enemies then obtained 
possession of the city, in the eighth century B.c. 
This is the account of Ctesias, which has been 
preserved by Diodorus Siculus and which has 
been followed by most subsequent writers and 
chronologists (Diod. ii. 21; Syncell. p. 359; 
Agath. p.120; August. C.D. xviii.21). Modern 
writers have shown that the narrative of Ctesias 
is mythical, and must not be received as a 
genuine history. The legend of Sardanapalus, 
who .so strangely appears at one time sunk in 
the lowest effeminacy, and immediately after- 
wards a heroic warrior, has perhaps been com- 
posed from popular stories of the god Sandon, 
who was worshipped in Asia both as a heroic 
and a female divinity. The real Sardanapalus 
was the king Assur-bani-pal, son of Esarhaddon, 
who is described in the cuneiform record as 
making two successful expeditions against 
Egypt, about the years 670-650 B.c. In the 
first he defeated Taharga (Tirhakah) who had 
combined with some of the petty kings set up 
in Egypt by Esarhaddon, to drive out all who 
favoured Assyria; in the second, besides de- 
feating Urdameneh, Taharqa’s successor, he 
carried Neku [Nxco, No. 1] prisoner to Nine- 
veh. But meantime his own empire had been 
weakened by dissensions. The end came in 
606 3B.c., when the governor of Babylon in al- 
liance with Cyaxares, king of Media, brought 
an army against Nineveh, took the city and 
rased it tothe ground. Sardanapalus, or Assur- 
bani-pal, with all his family perished with the 
city. [See also pp. 185, 156.} 

ardemisus, a branch of M. Taurus, extend- 
ing southwards on the borders of Pisidia and 
Pamphylia, as far as Phaselis in Lycia, whence 
it was continued in the chain called Climax, 
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It divided the district of Milyas from Pisidia 
Proper (Plin. v. 96). 

Sardi, [Sarprn1a.] 

Sardinia (7 Sapdé or Yapddv, gen. Sapdédvos, 
dat. Sapdot, ace. Sapdo: subsequently Sapdwvla, 
Sapdavia, ox Sapdynvia: Sapdqos, Sapdsvi0s, Sap- 
dév0s, Sardus: Sardinia), a large island in the 
Mediterranean, is in shape in the form of a 
parallelogram, upwards of 140 nautical miles 
in length from N. to S. with an average breadth 
of sixty. It was regarded by many of the an- 
cients as the largest of the Mediterranean 
islands (Hdt. i. 170, v. 106; Scyl. p. 56; cf. 
Strab. p. 654), and this opinion, though usually 
considered an error, is now found to be correct, 
since it appears by actual measurement that 
Sardinia is a little larger than Sicily. Sardinia 
lies in almost a central position between Spain, 
Gaul, Italy, and Africa. The ancients derived 
its name from Sardus, a son of a native deity 
identified by the Greeks with Heracles (Paus. 
x, 17, 2), who was worshipped in the island 
under the name of Sardus Pater. , The Greeks 
called it Ichnusa (Ixvotca) from its resem- 
blance to the print of a foot, and Sandaliotis 
(SavdadA1G71s) from its likeness to a sandal (Sil. 
It. xii. 8358; Paus. l.c.; Plin. iii. 85). A chain 
of mountains runs along the whole of the H. 
side of the island from N. to S., occupying about 
one third of its surface. These mountains were 
called by the ancients Insani Montes (Liv. xxx. 
89; Claud. Bell. Gild. 518; r& Mawdpueva “Opn, 
Ptol. iii. 8, 6), a name which they probably de- 
rived from their wild and savage appearance, 
and from their being the haunt of numerous 
robbers. In the W. and S. parts of Sardinia 
there are numerous plains, intersected by ranges 
of smaller hills, but this part of the island 
was in antiquity, as in the present day, exceed- 
ingly unhealthy, owing to the extensive marshes 
and lagunes. (Strab. p. 225; Paus, x. 17, 11; 
Mart. iv. 60,6; Tac. Ann. ii. 85.) The princi- 
pal rivers are the Termus (Termo) in the N., 
the Thyrsus (Ovistano) on the W. (the largest 
river in the island), and the Flumen Sacrum 
(Uras) and the Saeprus (Hluwmendoso) on the 
EK. The chief towns in the island were: on the 
N. coast, Tibula (Porto Pollo) and Turris Li- 
byssonis; on the S. coast, Sulci and Caralis 
(Cagliari); on the E. coast, Olbia; and in the 
interior, Cornus (Corneto) and Nora (Nurrit). 
—Sardinia was very fertile, but was not exten- 
sively cultivated, in consequence of the uncivi- 
lised character of its inhabitants. Still the 
plains in the W. and S. parts of the island 
produced a great amount of corn, of which 
a large quantity was exported to Rome 
every year. Among the products of the island 
one of the most celebrated was the Sardonica 
herba, % poisonous plant, which was said to 
produce fatal convulsions in the persons who 
ate of it. These convulsions, it was said, agi- 
tated and distorted the mouth, so that the 
person appeared to laugh, though in excrucia- 
ting pain: hence the well-known risus Sardo- 
micus. (Paus. x. 17, 18; Serv. ad Hel. vii. 41; 
Suid. s.v. Sapdévios yéAws). No plant pos- 
sessing these properties is found at present in 
Sardinia; and it is not impossible that the 
whole tale may have arisen from a piece of bad 
etymology, since we find mention in Homer of 
the Sapddvios yéAws, which cannot have any 
reference to Sardinia, but is probably connected 
with the verb calpeiy, ‘to grin.’ The bitterness 
of the Sardinian honey, which was supposed 
to be caused by this herb, is still observed. 
Another of the principal productions of Sar- 
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dinia was its wool, which was obtained from a 
breed of domestic animals between a sheep and | 
a goat, called mwsmones (uovcpwy: moufilon; | 
Strab. p. 225; Paus. l.c.; Ael. H. A. xvi. 34). The 
skins of these animals were used by the in- 
habitants as clothes, whence we find them often 
called Pelitti and Mastrutati. Sardinia also 
contained a large quantity of the precious 
metals, especially silver, the mines of which 
were worked in antiquity to a great extent 
(Solin, 4, 4). There were likewise numerous 
mineral springs; and large quantities of salt 
were manufactured on the W. and 8. coasts.— 
The population of Sardinia was of a very 
mixed kind. To what race the original inhabi- 
tants belonged we are not informed; most 
likely they were Iberians, 7.e. of the same race 
as the non-Aryan element in Spain and Sicily. 
Phoenicians, Tyrrhenians, and Carthaginians 
settled in the island at different periods. The 
Greeks are also said to have planted colonies 
in the island, but this account is very sus- 
picious. The first Greek colony is said to have 
been led by Iolaus, a son of Heracles. The 
story probably arose from the name of a tribe 
in the island, called Lolai (IdAaot, *IloAderot, 
*IoAaeis), or Ilienses (IAve?s) [see p. 445, a]. 
These were some of the most ancient inhabi- 
tants of Sardinia, and were probably not of 


Greek, but of Iberian origin, Their name is 


SARDES 


event, the Romans ayailed themselves of the 
dangerous war which the Carthaginians were 
carrying on against their mercenaries in Africa, 


to take possession of Sardinia, B.c. 238 (Pol. 


i. 88, iii. 10; Liv. xxi. 1). It was now formed 
into a Roman province under the government 
of a praetor; but a large portion of it was only 
nominally subject to the Romans; and it was 
not till after many years:and numerous revolts, 
that the inhabitants submitted to the Roman 
dominion, It was after one of these revolts 
that so many Sardinians were thrown upon the 
slave market as to give rise to the proverb, 
‘Sardi venales,’ to indicate any cheap and 
worthless commodity (Aurel. Vict. Vir. Ill. 65). 
After 122 3.c. the island was governed by a 
propraetor, whose title in 27, when the province 
was given to the senate, became proconsul, In 
A.D. 6 it was placed under an imperial procura- 
tor (Dio Cass. Ixy. 28): after Diocletian under a 
praeses. The inhabitants of the mountains in 
the K. side of the island were never completely 
subdued, and gave trouble to the Romans even 
in the time of Tiberius. Sardinia continued to 
belong to the Roman empire till the fifth cen- 
tury, when it was taken possession of by the 
Vandals. 

Sardes or Sardis (plural) [af Sdpders, Ton. 
Ydpdies, contracted Sdpdis; Sdpdios, Sapdiavds, 
Sapdinvés, Sardiinus: Sart, Ru.|, one of the 


Nuraghe in Sardinia. 


still preserved in the modern town of Iliola, in 
the middle of the W. coast. We also find in 
the island Corst, who had crossed over from 
Corsica, and Balari, who, according to Pau- 
sanias, were descendants of Libyan mercenaries 
of the Carthaginians, who had settled in the 
mountains. Probably it is to the Iberian in- 
habitants that the peculiar towers (called 
Nuraghe) are due. Greek writers evidently re- 
garded them as of great antiquity. ([Aristot.] 
de Mirab. 100 =p. 838; cf. Diod. iv. 80.) They 
are built of massive stones in the form of a 
truncated cone, and contain vaulted chambers 
with a staircase in the thickness of the wall. At 
alater time all these names became merged under 
the general appellation of Sardi, although even 
in the Roman period we still find mention of 
several tribes in the island under distinct names. 
The Sardi are described as a rude and savage 
people, addicted to thievery and lying.—Sar- 
dinia was known to the Greeks as early as B.C. 
545 (Hdt. i. 170); and a generation later His- 
tiaeus of Miletus promised Darius that he 
would render the island of Sardo tributary to 
his power (Hdt. v. 106, 124). It was conquered 
by the Carthaginians at an early period (Diod. 
v. 35), and continued in their possession till the 
end of the first Punic war. Shortly after this 


most ancient and famous cities of Asia Minor, 
and the capital of the great Lydian monarchy, 
stood on the 8. edge of the rich valley of the 
Hermus, at the N. foot of M. Tmolus, on the 
little river Pactolus, thirty stadia (three geogr. 
miles) S. of the junction of that river with the 
Hermus (Hdt. v. 101; Aesch. Pers. 45; Strab. 
p. 625). On a lofty precipitous rock, forming 
an outpost of the range of Tmolus, was the 
almost impregnable citadel which some.suppose 
to be the Hyde of Homer, who, though he never 
mentions the Lydians or Sardis by name, speaks 
of M. Tmolus and the lake of Gyges (Zl. xx. 
885; Strab. p. 626). The erection of this citadel 
was ascribed to Meles, an ancient king of Lydia 
(Hat. i. 81); but it was probably first a western 
outpost of the great Hittite empire. It was 
surrounded by a triple wall, and contained the 
palace and treasury of the Lydian kings. At 
the downfall of the Lydian empire, it resisted 
all the attacks of Cyrus, and was only taken by 
surprise. The story is told by Herodotus, who 
relates other legends of the fortress. The rest 
of the city, which stood in the plain on both 
sides of the Pactolus, was very slightly built, 
and was repeatedly burnt down, first by the 
Cimmerians, then by the Greeks in the great 
Tonic revolt, and again, in part at least, by 
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Antiochus the Great (Pol. v. 15, viii. 23) ; but 
on each occasion it was-restored. For its his- 
tory as the capital of the Lydian monarchy 
see Lypra. Under the Persian and Greco- 
Syrian empires, it was the residence of the 
satrap of Lydia. The rise of Pergamum greatly 
diminished its importance; but under the Ro- 
mans it was still a considerable city, and the 
seat of a conyentus juridicus (Plin. y. 111), and 
a place where the religious festivals of the 
province of Asia (xowdy ’Actas) were held for 
the worship of Rome and Augustus (C.1.G. 
5918), In the organisation of Diocletian it was 
the capital of Lydia. In the reign of Tiberius, 
it was almost entirely destroyed by an earth- 
quake, but it was restored by the emperor’s aid. 
(Tac, Ann. ii. 47; Strab. p. 627.) It was one of 
the earliest seats of the Christian religion, and 
one of the seven Churches of the province of 
Asia. [Dict. of the Bible.] In 1402 the city 
was destroyed by Tamerlane, and its site now 
presents a melancholy scene of desolation. The 
triple wall of the acropolis can still be traced, 
and remains of the temple of Cybele, the theatre, 
stadium and other buildings. The necropolis 
of the city stood on the banks of the lake of 
Gyges [Gvcanus Lacus], near which the sepul- 
chre of Alyattes may still beseen. [AnyaTrss.] 

Sardodum or Sardonicum Mare (7d Zapdaov 
or Sapdévioy méAayos), the part of the Medi- 
terranean sea on the W. and S. of Sardinia, 
separated from the Libyan sea by a line drawn 
from the promontory Lilybaeum in Sicily 
(Hdt. i. 166; Strab. pp. 50, 54; Plin. iii. 75). 

Sarepta or Sarephtha (Sdperra, Sdpepba, 
Sdparra: O. T. Zarephath: Suwrafend, Ser- 
phant, or Tzarphand), a city of Phoenicia, 
about ten miles S. of Sidon, to the territory of 
which it belonged (Jos. Ant. viii. 18, 2; Plin. 
v.76; Dict. of the Bible). 

Sargétia (Strel or Strey, a tributary of the 
Marosch), a river in Dacia, on which was situ- 
ated the residence of Decebalus (Dio Cass. 
Ixviii. 14). : 

Sariphi Montes (ra Sdpida vpn), a mountain- 
range in the N. of Parthia, running eastward 
from the SE. corner of the Caspian. 

Sarmatae or Saurdmatae (Sapydra, Strabo; 
Savpoudra, Hadt.), a people of Asia, dwelling 
on the NE. of the Palus Maeotis (Sea of Azov), 
E. of the river Tanais (Don) which separated 
them from the Scythians of Europe. This is 
the account of Herodotus, who tells us that the 
Sarmatians were allied to the Scythians, and 
spoke a corrupted form of the Scythian lan- 
guage, and that their origin was ascribed to 
the intercourse of Scythians with Amazons 
(Hdt. iv. 21, 110-117). Strabo also places the 
Sauromatae proper between the Tanais and the 
Caspian (pp. 497, 500, 507); but in many 
passages he makes no very distinct separation 
between Sarmatians and Scythians, The Sar- 
matae had before his time invaded and occupied 


much of what had been Scythian territory, and | 


continued to push their influence further, so 


_ that Tacitus (Germ. 1) speaks of them as neigh- 


bours of the Germans (7.e. reaching to Poland 
and EK. Prussia), and Ptolemy brings them up 
to the Vistula. At the same time their power 
was roving and fluctuating: there were nu- 
merous independent and dominant tribes within 
these limits who are spoken of under their own 
name, and Sarmatia in its extended sense is 
rather a geographical expression than a country 
of one ruling nation, [Sarmarta. 

Sarmatia (4 Sapyaria: Sapudra, Savpoud- 
7TH: the E. part of Poland, and 8S. part of 
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Russia in Europe), a name first used by Mela 
(ii. 4) for the part of N. Europe and Asia ex- 
tending from the Vistula (Wisla) and the Sar- 
matTicr Montxs on the W., which divided it 
from Germany, to the Rha (Volga) on the E., 
which divided it from Scythia; bounded on the 
SW. and S. by the rivers Ister (Danube), 
Tibiscus (Theiss), and Lyras (Dniester), which 
divided it from Pannonia and Dacia, and, fur- 
ther, by the Huxine, and beyond it by M. 
Caucasus, which divided it from Colchis, Iberia, 
and Albania; and extending on the N. as far 
as the Baltic and the unknown regions of 
N. Europe. The part of this country which 
les in Europe corresponds to the Scythia of 
Herodotus. The people from whom the name 
of Sarmatia was derived inhabited at first only 
a small portion of the country. [Sarmavan.] 
The greater part of it was peopled by Scythian 
tribes, who, before the Christian era, had 
yielded to a great extent to the Sarmatian 
power and name; but some of the inhabitants 
of its W. part seem to haye been of German 
origin, as the VENEDI on the Baltic, and the 
Iazycrs, Ruoxonanr, and Hamaxopir in S. 
Russia: the chief of the other tribes W. of the 
Tanais were the Alauni or Alani Scythae, a 
Scythian people who came out of Asia and 
settled in the central parts of Russia. [ALANI.] 
The people EH. of the Tanais were not of suffi- 
cient importance in ancient history to require 
specific mention. The whole country was divi- 
ded by the river Tanais (Don) into two parts, 
calledrespectively Sarmatia Europaea and Sar- 
matia Asiatica (7 éy Evpémn and 7H év ’Acla 
Dapparia); but it should be observed that, 
according to the modern division of the con- 
tinent, the whole of Sarmatia belongs to Europe. 
It should also be noticed that the Chersonesus 
Taurica (Crvmea), though falling within the 
specified limits, was not considered as a part of 
Sarmatia, but as a separate country. 

Sarmaticae Portae (ai Sapuarical rida: 
Pass of Dariel), the central pass of the Cau- 
casus, leading from Iberia to Sarmatia (Pol. v. 
9,11). It wasmore commonly called Caucasiae 
Portae. [Caucasus.] It was. also called Cas- 
piae Portae (Suet. Nev. 19; Tac. Hist. i. 6), ap- 
parently through a confusion with the pass of 
that name at the H. end of the Caucasus. 
[Caspran Portan.] The remains of an ancient 
wall are still seen in the pass. 

Sarmatici Montes (7d Sapuartind dpn: part 
of the Carpathian Mountains), a range of 
mountains in Central Europe, extending from 
the sources of the Vistula to the Danube, be- 
tween Germany on the W. and Sarmatia on 
the E. (Ptol. ii. 11, 6). 

Sarmaticus Oceanus and Pontus, Sarmati- 
cum Mare (Sapuarinds wreavds: Baltic), a 
great sea, washing the N. coast of Huropean 
Sarmatia (Ptol. vii. 5, 2), but Roman poets 
applied the name sometimes to the Black Sea 
(Ov. Pont. iv. 10, 88; Val. Flacc. viii. 207). 

Sarmizegethusa (near Vachely, also called 
Gradischte, Ru.), the most important town of 
Dacia, and the residence of its kings, was situ- 
ated on the river Sargetia (Strel or Strey) 
(Dio Cass. lviii. 9, Ixviii. 8,14). After Trajan’s 
conquests [Dacra] it was made a Roman colony 
under the name of Col. Ulpia Trajana Aug., 
and the capital of the province in which a legion 
had its head-quarters (Dio Cass. lv. 23; C.I.L. 
iii. p. 228). 

Sarnus (Sarno), a river in Campania, flowing 
by Nuceria, and falling into the Sinus Puteola- 
nus near Pompeii. Its course was ghanged by 
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the great eruption of Vesuvius, A.D. 79. On its 
banks dwelt a people named Sarrastes, who are 
said to have migrated from Peloponnesus. 
(Strab. p. 247; Verg. Aen. vii. 738; Sery. ad loc.) 

Saron. ([Saronicus SINvs.] 

Sardn (Sdpwy : O. T. Sharon), a fertile plain 
of Palestine, extending along the coast N. of 
Joppa towards Caesarea. [Dict. of the Bible.) 

ardnicus Sinus (Sapwyikds KéAros, also 
mépos, méAayos, and mévros: G. of Hgina), a 
bay of the Aegaean sea lying between Attica 
and Argolis, and commencing between the 
promontory of Sunium in Attica and that of 
Scyllaeum in Argolis. It contains within it the 
islands of Aegina and Salamis. (Aesch. Ag. 
817; Strab. pp. 335, 369.) Its name was tra- 
ditionally derived from Saron, king of Troezen, 
who was supposed to have been drowned in this 
part of the sea while swimming in pursuit of a 
stag. The story, founded apparently in part on 
the name, and in part on the rites of Artemis, 
tells that he was buried in the precincts of the 
temple which he had built for Artemis, and the 
neighbouring sea was called Saronis instead of 
Phoebaea (Paus. iii. 30, 7). 

Sarpédon (Saprndév). 1. Son of Zeus and 
Europa, and brother of Minos and Rhadaman- 
thus. Being involved in a quarrel with Minos 
about Miletus, he took refuge with Cilix, whom 
he assisted against the Lycians. He after- 
wards became king of the Lycians, and Zeus 
granted him the privilege of living three 
generations. (Hdt. i. 173; Apollod. ii. 1, 2; 
Paus. vii. 8,4; Mimztus.)—2. Son of Zeus and 
Laodamia, or, according to others, of Hvander 
and Deidamia, and a brother of Clarus and 
Themon (Zl. vi. 199; Apollod. iii. 1, 1; Verg. 
Aen. x. 125). He was a Lycian prince, and a 
grandson of No. 1, with whom he is confused 
in Kur. Rhes. 29. In the Trojan war he was 
an ally of the Trojans, and distinguished him- 
self by his valour, but was slain by Patroclus 
(Il. v. 479, xii. 292, xvi. 480). Apollo, by the 
command of Zeus, cleansed Sarpedon’s body 
from blood and dust, covered it with ambrosia, 

>and gave it to Sleep and Death to carry into 
Lycia, there to be honourably buried (JJ. xvi. 
667; Mors). 

Sarpédon Promontorium (Saprndév: C. Lis- 
san el Kapeh), a promontory of Cilicia, in 
long. 34° H., eighty stadia W. of the mouth 
of the Calycadnus. In the peace between the 
Romans and Antiochus the Great, the W. 
boundary of the Syrian kingdom was fixed 
here. (Strab. p. 670; App. Syr. 89; Liv. 
XXXvili. 38.) 

Sarpedénium Prom. (4 Saprndovin apa: 
Gremia), ® promontory of Thrace between the 
mouths of the rivers Melas and Erginus, oppo- 
site the island of Imbros (Hat. vii. 58). 

Sarrastes. [Sarnus.] 

Sars (Sar), a small river on the W. coast of 
Hispania Tarraconensis, between the Prom. 
Nerium and the Minius (Mel. iii. 1). 

Sarsina (Sarsinas, -dtis: Sarsina), an ancient 
town of Umbria, on the river Sapis, SW. of 
Ariminum, and subsequently a Roman munici- 
pium (Strab. p. 227; Plin. ili. 114), celebrated 
as the birthplace of the comic poet PLautus. 

Sarta (Saprn: Sykia), a town on the E. 
coast of the Sithonian promontory of Chalci- 
dice (Hat. vii. 122). 

_Sarus (6 Sdpos: Sethan), a considerable 
river in the SE. of Asia Minor. Rising in the 
Anti-Taurus, in the centre of Cappadocia, it 
flows S. past Comana to the borders of Cilicia, 
where it receives a W, branch that has run 
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nearly parallel to it; and thence, flowing 
through Cilicia Campestris in a winding course, 
it falls into the sea a little EH. of the mouth of © 
the Cydnus, and SE. of Tarsus. Xenophon 
gives three plethra (303 feet) for its width at its 
mouth. (Xen. An. i. 4,1; Strab. p. 535.) 

Saso or Sasonis Insula (Saseno, Sassono, 
Sassa), a small rocky island off the coast of 
Illyria, N. of the Acroceraunian promontory, 
much frequented by pirates (Pol. v. 110; 
Strab. p. 281; Plin. iii. 152). 

Saspires, or -i, or Sapires (Sdoeipes, Sac- 
meipol, Sdareipes, Sdwreipes), a Scythian people 
of Asia, S. of Colchis and N. of Media, in the 
district of N. Armenia called Hysparatis, along 
the river Acampsis (Hdt. i. 104, iv. 37, vii. 79; 
Amm. Mare. xxii. 8, 21). Apollonius Rhod. (ii. 
897, 1242), wrongly places them on the coast 
of the Euxine. 

Sassanidae, the name of a dynasty which 
reigned in Persia from A.D. 226 to a.D. 651. 
1. Artaxerxes (the Ardashir or Ardshir of 
the Persians), the founder of the dynasty of 
the Sassanidae, reigned a.p. 226-241. He was 
a son of one Papak or Pabek, an inferior 
officer, who was the son of Sassan, and his 
ancestors had been yiceroys of the Persian 
province, 7%.e. of the centre of the Iranian 
people, under the supremacy of the Arsacidae. 
Artaxerxes had served with distinction in the 
army of Artabanus, the king of Parthia, was 
rewarded with ingratitude, and took revenge in 
revolt. He obtained assistance from several 
grandees, and having met with success, claimed 
the throne on the plea of being descended from 
the ancient kings of Persia, the progeny of the 
great Cyrus. The people warmly supported 
his cause as he declared himself the champion 
of the ancient Persian religion. In 226 Arta- 
banus was defeated, in a decisive battle; and 
Artaxerxes thereupon assumed the pompous 
but national title of ‘King of Kings.’ Perse- 
polis was the nominal capital of the Parthian 
empire, but Ctesiphon was the real seat of 
government. Henceforth the Sassanid kings 
held themselves as equals of the Caesars, 
which had never been fully the case with the 
Arsacidae. It is noticed, among other things, 
that the Sassanidae from the first struck gold 
coins, which the Arsacidae never had done. 
One of the first legislative acts of Artaxerxes 
(Ardashir) was to restore the pure religion of 
Zoroaster and fire-worship, and the power of 
the Magian order. The reigning branch of the 
Parthian Arsacidae was exterminated, but 
some collateral branches were suffered to live 
and to enjoy the privileges of Persian gran- 
dees, who, along with the Magi, formed a sort 
of senate. Having succeeded in establishing 
his authority at home, Artaxerxes demanded 
from the emperor Alexander Severus the im- 
mediate cession of all those portions of the 
Roman empire that had belonged to Persia in 
the time of Cyrus and Xerxes—that is, the 
whole of the Roman possessions in Asia as 
well as Egypt. A war between the two empires 
was the direct consequence. After a severe 
contest, peace was restored, shortly after the 
murder of Alexander, in 235, each nation retain- 
ing the possessions which they held before the 
breaking outof the war.—2. SaporI. (Shapur), 
the son and successor of Artaxerxes I., reigned 
241-272. He carried on war first against 
Gordian, and afterwards against Valerian. 
The latter emperor was defeated by Sapor, 
taken prisoner, and kept in captivity for the 
remainder of his life, After the capture of 
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Valerian, Sapor conquered Syria, destroyed 
Antioch, and haying made himself master of 
the passes in the Taurus, laid Tarsus in ashes 
and took Caesarea. His further progress was 
stopped by Odenathus and Zenobia, who drove 
the king back beyond the Euphrates, and 
founded a new empire, over which they ruled 
at Palmyra. In his reign lived the celebrated 
Mani, who, endeavouring to amalgamate the 
Christian and Zoroastrian religions, gave rise 
to the famous sect of the Manichaeans, who 
spread over the whole East, exposing them- 
selves to most sanguinary persecutions from 
both Christians and fire-worshippers.—8, Hor- 
misdas I, (Hormuz), son of the preceding, who 
reigned only one year, and died 274.—4, 
Varanes or Vararanes I, (Bahram or Baha- 
ram), son of Hormisdas I., reigned 274-277. 
He carried on unprofitable wars against Zeno- 
bia, and, after her captivity, was involved in a 
contest with Aurelian, which, however, was 
not attended with any serious results, on 
account of the sudden death of Aurelian in 
275. In his reign Mani-was put to death— 
5, Varanes II. (Bahram), son of Varanes I. 
reigned 277-294. He was defeated by Carus, 
who took both Seleucia and Ctesiphon, and 
his dominions were only saved from further 
conquests by the sudden death of Carus 
(283).—6. Varanes III, (Bahram), elder son 
of Varanes II. died after a reign of eight 
months, 294.— 7 Narses (Narsi), younger 
son of Varanes II., reigned 294-303. He 
carried on a formidable war against the em- 
peror Diocletian, The Roman army was com- 
manded by Galerius Caesar, who in the first 
campaign (296) sustained most signal defeats in 
Mesopotamia, and fled in disgrace to Antioch. 
In the second campaign Narses was defeated 
with great loss, and was obliged to conclude a 
peace with the Romans, by which he ceded to 
Diocletian Mesopotamia, S. Armenia as far as 
lake Thospitis, including all the valley of the 
Upper Tigris, that river being in its lower 
course the boundary between the two empires. 
The Romans had also the supremacy over Iberia. 
In 303 Narses abdicated in favour of his son, 
and died soon afterwards.—8. Hormisdas II. 
(Hormuz), son of Narses, reigned 303-310. 
During his reign nothing of importance 
happened regarding Rome.—9, Sapor II, Pos- 
tumus (Shapur), son of Hormisdas IL., was 
born after the death of his father, and was 
crowned in his mother’s womb, the Magi placing 
the diadem with great solemnity upon the body 
of his mother. He reigned 310-381. His reign 
was signalised by a cruel persecution of the 
Christians. He carried on war for many years 
against Constantius II. and his successors. 
The armies of Constantius were repeatedly 
defeated; Julian, as is related elsewhere 
{JuLIANUS], perished in battle, and the war 
was at length brought to a conclusion by Jovian 
ceding to the Persians the five provinces be- 
yond the Tigris, and the fortresses of Nisibis, 
Singara, &c. Iberia and Armenia were left to 
their fate, and were completely reduced by 
Sapor in 365 and the following year. Sapor 
has been surnamed the Great, and no Persian 
king had ever caused such terror to Rome as 
this monarch.—10. Artaxerxes II. (Ardishir), 
the successor of Sapor II., reigned 381-385. 
He was a prince of royal blood, but was not a 
son of Sapor.—11, Sapor III. (Shapur), reigned 
385-390. He sent an embassy to Theodosius 
the Great, with splendid presents, which was 
returned by a Greek embassy headed by Sti- 
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licho going to Persia. Owing to these diplo- 
matic transactions, an arrangement was made 
in 884, according to which Armenia and Iberia 
recovered their independence.—12, Varanes IV. 
(Bahram), reigned a.p. 800-404, or perhaps not 
so long. He was the brother of Sapor III., and 
founded Kermanshah, still a flourishing town. 
—18. Yesdigerd I. (Yezdijird), surnamed 
Ulathim, or the Sinner, son or brother of the 
preceding, reigned 404-420 or 421. He was on 
friendly terms with the emperor Arcadius, who 
is said to have appointed him the guardian of 
his infant son and successor, Theodosius the 
Younger. He concluded apeace with Arcadius 
for 100 years.—14. Varanes V. (Bahram), son 
of Yesdigerd I., surnamed Gour, or the ‘ Wild 
Ass,’ on account of his passion for the chase of 
that animal, reigned 420 or 421-448. He perse- 
cuted his Christian subjects with such severity 
that thousands of them took refuge within the 
Roman dominions. He carried on war with 
Theodosius, which was terminated by a peace 
for 100 years, which peace lasted till the twelfth 
year of the reign of the emperor Anastasius. 
During the latter part of his reign Varanes 
carried on wars against the Huns, Turks, and 
Indians, in which he is said to have achieved 
those valorous deeds for which he has ever 
since continued to be a favourite hero in 
Persian poetry. He was accidentally drowned 
in a deep water-tank together with his horse, 
and neither man nor beast ever rose again.— 
15. Yezdigerd II., son of the preceding, 
reigned 448-458, The persecutions against the 
Christians were renewed by him with unheard 
of cruelty. His relations with Rome were 

eaceful.—l6. Hormisdas III. (Hormuz), and 

7. Peroses (Firoze), sons of the preceding, 
claimed the succession, and rose in arms against 
each other. Peroses gained the throne by the 
assistance of the White Huns, against whom he 
turned his sword in after years. He perished 
in a great battle with them in 484, together 
with all of his sons except Pallas and Cobades.— 
18. Pallas (Pallash), who reigned 484-488, 
had to contest the throne with Cobades. He fell 
in battle fighting against his brother Cobades 
in 488.—19, Cobades (Kobad), reigned 488-498, 
and again 501 or 502-581. The years from 498 
till 502, were filled up by the short reign of, 
20. Zames (Jamaspes). The latter was the 
brother of Cobades, whom he dethroned and 
compelled to fly to the Huns, with whose assist- 
ance Cobades recovered his throne about 502. 
He carried on war with success against the 
emperor Anastasius; but in consequence of the 
Huns, who had previously been his auxiliaries, 
turning their arms against him, he made peace 
with Anastasius in 505, on receiving 11,000 
pounds of gold as an indemnity. He also re- 
stored Mesopotamia and his other conquests to 
the Romans, being unable to maintain his 
authority there on account of the protracted 
war with the Huns. About this time the Ro- 
mans constructed the fortress of Dara, the 
strongest bulwark against Persia, and situated 
in the very face of Ctesiphon. The war with 
Constantinople was renewed in 521, in the 
reign of the emperor Justin L—21. Chosroes I. 
(Khosru or Khosrew), surnamed Nushirwan, 
or ‘the generous mind,’ reigned 531-579. He 
carried on several wars against the Romans. 
The first war was finished in 582 or 538, Jus- 
tinian having purchased peace by an annual 
tribute of 440,000 pieces of gold. One of the 
conditions of Chosroes was, that seven Greek, 
but Pagan, philosophers who had resided some 
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time at the Persian court, should be allowed to 
live in the Roman empire without being subject 
to the imperial laws against Pagans. The 
second war lasted from 540 to 561. Peace was 
concluded on condition of Justinian promising 
an annual tribute of 40,000 pieces of gold, and 
receiving in return the cession of the Persian 
claims upon Colchis and Lazica. The third 
war broke out in 571, in the reign of Justin IL, 
but Chosroes died before it was concluded. 
Chosroes was one of the greatest kings of 
Persia. In his protracted wars with the Ro- 
mans he disputed the field with the conquerors 
of Africa and Italy, and with those very generals, 
Tiberius and Mauricius, who brought Persia to 
the brink of ruin but a few years after his 
death. His empire extended from the Indus 
to the Red Sea, and large tracts in Central Asia, 
perhaps a portion of eastern Europe, recognised 
him for a time as their sovereign. He re- 
ceived embassies and presents from the re- 
motest kings of Asia and Africa. His internnl 
government was despotic and cruel, but of that 
firm description which pleases Orientals, so 
that he still lives in the memory of the Persians 
as a model of justice. He provided for all the 
wants of his subjects, and agriculture, trade, 
and learning were equally protected by him. 
He caused the best Greek, Latin, and Indian 
works to be translated into Persian —22. Hor- 
misdas IV, (Hormuz), son of Chosroes, reigned 
579-590. He continued the war with the Ro- 
mans, which had been bequeathed him by his 
father, but was defeated successively by Mau- 
ricius and Heraclius. Hormisdas was deprived 
of his sight, and subsequently put to death 
by the Persian aristocracy.—23. Varanes VI. 
(Bahram) Shubin, a royal prince, usurped the 
throne on the death of Hormisdas, and reigned 
590-591. Unable to maintain the throne 
against Chosroes, who was supported by the 
emperor Mauricius, he fled to the Turks.— 
24. Chosroes II. (Khosru) Purwiz, reigned 
590 or 591-628. He was the son of Hormisdas 
IY., and recovered his father’s throne with the 
assistance of the emperor Mauricius. After the 
murder of Mauricius, Chosroes declared war 
against the tyrant Phocas, and met with extra- 
ordinary success. In several successive cam- 
paigns- he conquered Mesopotamia, Syria, 
Palestine, Egypt, Asia Minor, and finally 
pitched his camp at Chalcedon, opposite Con- 
stantinople. At length Heraclius saved the 
empire from the brink of ruin, and in a series 
of splendid campaigns not only recovered the 
provinces which the Romans had lost, but 
carried his victorious arms into the heart of the 
Persian empire. Borne down by his mis- 
fortunes, and worn out by age and fatigue, 
Chosroes resolved, in 628, to abdicate in favour 
of his son Merdaza; but Shirweh, or Siroes, 
his eldest son, anticipated his design, and at 
the head of a band of conspirators seized upon 
the person of his father, deposed him; and put 
him to death. The Orientals say that Chosroes 
reigned six years too long. No Persian king lived 
in such splendour as Chosroes; and however 
extraordinary the Hastern accounts respecting 
his magnificence may be, they are true in the 
main, as is attested by the Western writers.— 
25. Siroes (Shirweh), reigned only eight months, 
628. He concluded peace with the emperor 
Heraclius. The numerous captives were re- 
stored on both sides. Siroes also restored the 
holy cross which had been taken at the con- 
quest of Jerusalem.—26, Artaxerxes III. 
(Ardashir), the infant son of Siroes, was 
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murdered a few days after the death of his 
father. He was the last male Sassanid. After 
him~the_throne was disputed by a host of 
candidates of both sexes and doubtful descent, 
who had no sooner ascended the throne than 
they were hurried from it into death or cap- 
tivity.—The last king was Yesdigerd III., who 
was defeated and slain in 651 by Kaleb, the 
general of the khalif Abu-Bekr. Persia now 
became a Mohammedan country. 

Sassiila, a town in Latium, belonging to the 
territory of Tiber (Liy. vii. 19). 

Satala (ra Sdrada, 7 Sarda). 1, (Sadagh), a 
considerable town in the NE. of Armenia Minor, 
important as the key of the mountain passes 
into Pontus. It stood at the junction of four 
roads leading to places on the Huxine, a little 
N. of the Euphrates, in a valley surrounded by 
mountains, 825 Roman miles from Caesarea in 
Cappadocia, and 185 from Trapezus. Under the 
later Roman empire, it was the station of the 
15th legion. (Ptol.i. 15,9; Dio Cass. xviii. 18; 
Procop. Aed. iv. 8.).—2. (Sandal), a town in 
Lydia, near the Hermus, and on the road from 
Sardis to Ceramon Agora. 

Satarchae, a Scythian tribe on the H. coast 
of the Tauric Chersonesus (Mel. ii. 1), 

Satictila (Saticulanus), a town of Samnium, 
situated upon a mountain on the frontiers of 
Campania, probably upon one of the furthest 
heights of the mountain chain of Oajazzo (Liv. 
vii. 32). It was conquered by the Romans and 
colonised B.c. 818 (Liv. ix. 21, 22; Vell. Pat. 
i. 14), 

Satnidis (Sarvideis: Tuzla), a river in the S. 
of the Troad, rising in M. Ida, and flowing W. 
into the Aegean N, of Prom. Lectum, between 
Larissa and Hamaxitus. (Zl. vi. 34, xxi. 87: 
Strab. p. 605.) 

Satrae (Sdrpa), a Thracian people in the 
hill country between the Nestus and the Stry- 
mon (Hat. vii. 110). 

Satricum (Satricanus: Casale di Conca), a 
town in Latium, near Antium, to the territory 
of which it belonged (Dionys. v. 61; Livy. ii. 
39, vi. 7). It was destroyed by the Romans in 
B.C. 848 (Liy. vii. 27), but was rebuilt by the An- 
tiates (Livy. viii. 1). It was taken by Papirius 
in 820, after which time it seems to have had 
no importance (Liv. ix. 12, xxviii. 11). 

Saturae Palus (Lago di Paola), a lake’ or 
marsh in Latium, formed by the river Nym- 
phaeus, and near the promontory Circeium. 
[Pomptinar Pauupzs. | 

Satiirium or Satureium, the name of a dis- 
trict near Tarentum (Steph. Byz. s.v.), possibly 
an old native name for the region in which 
Tarentum was built (cf. Strab. p. 279; Verg. 
Georg. ii. 197). There is no good authority for 
the statement that there was a town of that 
name. Horace uses the adjective Satureianus 
(of a breed of horses: Sat. i. 6, 59) as equivalent 
to Tarentinus. 

Saturnia. 1. An ancient name of Italy 
[Iraura].—2. (Saturninus: Saturnia), formerly 
called Aurinia, an ancient town of Etruria, 
said to have been founded by the Pelasgians, 
was situated in the territory of Caletra, on the 
road from Rome to Cosa, about twenty miles 
from the sea (Dionys. i. 20; Plin. iii. 52). It 
was colonised by the Romans, B.c. 188 (Liv. 
xxxix. 55; Ptol. iii. 1, 49). The ancient town 
was rather more than two miles in circuit, and 
there are still remains of its walls and tombs. 
The tombs are not of the Etruscan type, and 
probably were the work of an earlier race. 

Saturninus I., one of the Thirty Tyrants, was 
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a general of Valerian, by whom he was much 
beloved. Disgusted by the debauchery of Gal- 
lienus, he accepted from the soldiers the title of 
emperor, but was put to death by the troops, who 
could not endure the sternness of his discipline. 
(Trebell. Poll. Trig. Tyr. 22.)—II., a native of 
Gaul, and an able officer, was appointed by 
Aurelian commander of the Hastern frontier, 
and was proclaimed emperor at Alexandria 
during the reign of Probus. He was eventually 
slain by the soldiers of Probus, although the 
emperor would willingly have spared his life. 
(Vopisc. Saturn.) 

Saturninus, L. Antonius, governor of Upper 
Germany in the reign of Domitian, raised a re- 
bellion against that emperor, a.p. 91, but was 
defeated and put to death by Appius Maximus, 
the general of Domitian (Suet. Dom. 6, 7; 
Dio Cass. lxvii. 11; Mart. iv. 11). 

Saturninus, L. Appuleius, was quaestor 
B.C. 104, and tribune of the plebs for the first 
time 102. He entered into a close alliance 
with Marius and his friends, and soon acquired 
great popularity. He became a candidate for 
the tribunate for the second time 100. At the 
same time Glaucia, who next to Saturninus was 
the greatest demagogue of the day, offered him- 
self as a candidate for the praetorship, and 
Marius for the consulship. Marius and Glaucia 
carried their elections; but A. Nonius, a parti- 
san of the aristocracy, was chosen tribune 
instead of Saturninus. Nonius, however, was 
murdered on the same evening by the emissaries 
of Glaucia and Saturninus; and early the 
following morning, Saturninus was chosen to 
fill up the vacancy. As soon as he had entered 
upon his tribunate, he brought forward an 
agrarian law which led to the banishment of 
Metellus Numidicus, as is related elsewhere. 
(Mzurreiius, No. 10.] Saturninus proposed 
other popular measures, with the object of 
embarrassing the senate, such as a Lex Fru- 
mentaria, reducing the price fixed in 123 B.c. 
for the dole of corn, and a law-for founding 
new colonies in Sicily, Achaia, and Macedonia. 
By these measures he and his associates 
won over the populace to their side, but 
were opposed by the aristocracy and by the 
moneyed classes. Saturninus and Glaucia 
went further in their schemes than Marius, 


and were no longer supported by him, so 


— 


that loss of office would have been fatal to 
them. In the comitia for the election of the 
magistrates for the following year, Saturninus 
obtained the tribunate for the third time, and 
along with him there was chosen a certain 


- Equitius, a runaway slave, who pretended to be 


a son of Tib. Gracchus. Glaucia was at the 
same time a candidate for the consulship; the 
two other candidates were M. Antonius and C. 
Memmius. The election of M. Antonius was 
certain, and the struggle lay between Glaucia 
and Memmius. As the latter seemed likely to 
carry his election, Saturninus and Glaucia hired 
some ruffians who murdered him openly in the 
comitia. This last act produced a complete 
reaction against Saturninus and his associates. 
The senate declared them public enemies, and 
ordered the consuls to put them down by force. 
Marius was unwilling to act against his friends, 
but he had no alternative, and his backwardness 
was compensated by the zeal of others. Driven 
out of the forum, Saturninus, Glaucia, and the 
quaestor Saufeius took refuge in the Capitol, 
but the partisans of the-senate cut off the pipes 
which supplied the Capitol with water. Unable 
to hold out any longer, they surrendered to 
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Marius. The latter did all he could to save 
their lives: as soon as they descended from tho 
Capitol, he placed them for security in the 
Curia Hostilia, but the mob pulled off the roof 
of the senate-house, and pelted them with the 
tiles till they died. The senate gave their 
sanction to these proceedings by rewarding with 
the citizenship a slave of the name of Scaeva 
who claimed the honour of having killed Satur- 
ninus. (App. B. C. i. 28-32; Plut. Mar. 28-30; 
Vell. Pat. ii, 12; Cie. pro Rabir.) Nearly forty 
years after these events, the tribune T. La- 
bienus accused an aged senator Rabirius, of 
haying been the murderer of Saturninus. An 
account of this trial is given elsewhere. [Ra- 
BIRIUS. | 

Saturninus, Claudius, a jurist, from whose 
Liber Singularis de Poenis Paganorum there 
is a single excerpt in the Digest. He was 
praetor under Antoninus Pius. 

Saturninus, Pompéius, a contemporary of 
the younger Pliny, by whom he is praised as 
a distinguished orator, historian, and poet. 
Several of Pliny’s letters are addressed to him 
(Plin. Hp. i. 8, v. 9, vii. 7). 

Saturninus, ©. Sentius. 1. Propraetor of 
Macedonia during the Social war, and probably 
for some time afterwards. He defeated the 
Thracians, who had invaded his province. 
(Oros. v. 18; Cic. Ver, iii. 98.)—2. One of the 
persons of distinguished rank who deserted Sex. 
Pompeius in B.c. 85, and passed over to Oc- 
tavian (Vell. Pat. ii. 77; App. B. C. v. 189). 
He was consul in 19, and was afterwards ap- 
pointed to the government of Syria. Three 
sons of Saturninus accompanied him as legati 
to Syria, and were present with their father at 
the trial of Herod’s sons at Berytus in B.c. 6. 
(Dio Cass, liv. 10 ; Jos. Ant. xvi. 11, 3.)—8. Cn. 
Sentius, consul suffectus a.D. 4, governor of 
Syria a.D. 19 (Tac. Anm. ii. 74, 79, 81, iii. 7). 

Saturninus, Venuléius, a Roman jurist, is 
said to have been a pupil of Papinianus, and a 
consiliarius of Alexander Severus. There are 
seventy-one excerpts from his writings in the 
Digest. 

Saturninus, L. Volusius. 1. Consul suffec- 
tus B.c. 12, accumulated great wealth (Tac. 
Ann. iii. -80)—2. His son, consul suffectus 
A.D. 8 (Tac. Ann. xiii. 80).—8. Q., consul .D. 56, 
and a commissioner for the census in Gaul 
A.D. 61 (Tac. Ann. xiii. 25, xiv. 46). 

Saturnius, that is, a son of Saturnus, and 
accordingly used as a surname of Jupiter, Nep- 
tune, and Pluto. For the same reason the 
name of Saturnia is given both to Juno and 
Vesta. 

Saturnus, an old Italian god of agriculture, 
especially connected with seed-time and har- 
vest, his name being a contraction of Sae- 
turnus from serere, ‘to sow’ (C. I. L. i. 58). 
He was naturally represented as wedded to the 
earth-goddess Ops [cf. Lua], and with her as 
presiding over all forms of tillage and fruit- 
growing (Varro, L. L. v. 57; Fest. p. 186; 
Macrob. i. 7, 24). The tendency of popular 
tradition to change gods of the country into 
ancient kings who had benefited the land, pro- 
duced the version of the myth which makes 
Saturn an old king of Latium or of Italy who 
taught agriculture and civilisation, and in 
whose reign was the golden age. When Greek 
mythology was adopted, Saturn was identified 
with Cronus, who in one of his aspects was a 
harvest god. Accordingly it was imagined that 
Cronus, deposed by Zeus} reigned in Latium as 
Saturnus, The story ran that the god came to 
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hospitably received, and that he formed a settle- 
ment on the Capitoline hill, which was hence 
called the Saturnian hill. At the foot of that 
hill, on the road leading up to the Capitol, there 
stood in after times the temple of Saturn. 
(Dionys. i. 19; Varro, L. L. v. 745 Macrob. i. 
7,28; Just. xliii. 1.) Saturn then taught the 
people agriculture, suppressed their savage 
mode of life, and introduced among them 
civilisation and morality. The result was that 
the whole country was called Saturnia or the 
land of plenty. Saturn was suddenly removed 
from earth to the abodes of the gods, whereupon 
Janus erected an altar to him in the Forum. 
(Verg. Aen. viii. 819-329; Ov. Fast. i. 233; 
Macrob. J. c., Arnob. iv. 24.) [As regards the 
old theory that Latium derived its name from 
Saturn’s concealment there, see p. 475, b.] The 
connexion of Saturnus with Janus is indicated 
in this story. It was natural that the god of 
harvest should be connected with the god who 
presided over the year and its seasons [see 
p. 457, a]. Saturn, like other deities of the 
earth, was also worshipped as a god of the 
underworld and the dead, which accounts for 
the dedication of funeral urnsto him. Respect- 
ing the festival solemnised by the Romans in 
honour of Saturn, see Dict. of Ant. s. v. Satur- 
nalia. The statue of Saturnus was hollow and 
filled with oil (Plin. xy. 32), probably to denote 
the fertility of Latium in olives, and woollen 
fillets were wrapped about its feet, except on 
the days of his festival (Macrob. i. 8,5; Strab. 
Silv. i. 6, 4). This custom arose from the old 
superstition of binding the image of a god to 
secure his presence and favour: at his festival 
he was attracted by other means. The god was 
represented with a pruning knife or with a 
sickle, like that of Cronus (Verg. Aen. vii. 
179; Mart. vi. 6,1). The temple of Saturn was 
built in a very early period at the foot of the 
slope leading up from the Forum to the Capitol, 
on the site of an altar to Saturn of unknown 
antiquity, traditionally erected by Hercules 
(Dionys. i. 31, vi. 1; Liv. ii. 21).. This temple 
was rebuilt in 42 B.c. by Munatius Plancus 
(Suet. Aug. 29; O.L.L. vi. 1816). In it was the 
State treasury (aerarium Saturni), presided 
over at first by quaestors and then by praefecti 
[see p. 807, b]. 

Satyri (Sdrvpo.), were nature-deities or dae- 
mons of mountain forests and streams, of a sub- 
ordinate or subaltern character (cf. Danmon], 
and therefore especially the attendants of 
Dionysus, like whom they represented the 
luxuriant vital powers of nature. They are not 
mentioned by Homer, but this does not prove 
that they were invented after his time. On the 
contrary, it is probable that their deformity is 
due to traditions handed down from the most 
primitive times when the powers of nature 
were conceived in the form of animals of forests 
and mountains. The uglier parts*of mytho- 
logy are often passed over by Homer and re- 
appear in Hesiod. By Hesiod (ap. Strab. p. 
471) Satyrs are described as akin to the moun- 
tain nymphs and the Curetes, and as a good- 
for-nothing, idle race, By later writers (Xen. 
Symp. v.7; Nonn. Dionys. xiv. 118) they are 
said to be the sons of Hermes and Iphthima, 
or of the Naiads. The Satyrs are represented 
with bristly hair, the nose broad and somewhat 
turned upwards, the ears pointed at the top 
like those of animals, with small horns growing 
out of the top of the forehead, and with a tail 
like that of a horse or goat. In works of art 
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‘the Italian Fauni, and 
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Italy in the reign of Janus, by whom he was | they are represented at different stages of life ; 


the older ones were commonly called Sileni, 
and the younger ones are termed Satyrisci. 
The Satyrs are always described as fond of 
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Satyr and Maenad swinging the infant Dionysus. 
(From a terra-cotta in the British Museum.) 


wine (whence they often appear either with a 
cup or a thyrsus in their hand), and of every 
kind of sensual pleasure, whence they are seen 
sleeping, playing musical instruments, or en- 
gaged in voluptuous dances with nymphs, 
Later writers, especially the Roman poets, con- 
found the Satyrs with 


accordingly both Satyrs 
and Fauns were repre- 
sented, like Pan, with 
horns and goat’s feet, 
although originally they 
were quite distinct [p. 
840, b]. Satyrs usually 
appear with flutes, the 
thyrsus, syrinx, the 
shepherd’s staff, cups 
or bags filled with wine; 
they are dressed with 
the skins of animals, and 
wear wreaths of vine, 
ivy or fir. The most 
celebrated representa- 
tion in antiquity was 
the Satyr of Praxiteles 
at Athens, which led 
the way in represent- 
ing Satyrs in a less 
repulsive form. In this 
type they are youthful, 
with a wanton or roguish 
expression, and of their animal form nothing 
remains but the pointed ears and the hair 
coming down over the forehead. [See also cut 
on p. 754.] 

Satyrus (Sdrvpos). 1. I., king of Bosporus, 
was son of Spartacus I., and reigned B.c. 407 
or 406-393. He maintained friendly relations 
with Athens. He was slain.at the siege of 
Theudosia in 398, and was succeeded by his son 
Leucon. (Diod. xiv. 93).—2, II., king of Bospo- 
rus, was the eldest of the sons of Paerisades L, 
whom he succeeded in 311, but reigned only 
nine months (Diod. xx. 22-26).—8, A comic 
actor at Athens, is said to have. given instruc- 
tion to Demosthenes in the art of giving full 
effect to his speeches by appropriate action 
(Plut. Dem. 7). Demosthenes praises him for 
his generosity in choosing as his gift from Philip 
the liberation of Qlynthian captives (Dem. F. LZ, 
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p. 401, § 218).—4. A distinguished Peripatetic 
philosopher and historian, who lived in the 
time of Ptolemy Philopator, and wrote a collec- 
ion of biographies, among which were Lives of 
Philip and Demosthenes, frequently cited by 
ancient writers. 

Sauconna. [ARaR,.] 

Saufeius. 1. C., quaestor B.c. 100, was one 
of the partisans of Saturninus, took refuge 
with him in the Capitol, and was slain along 
with his leader, when they were obliged to sur- 
render to Marius (Cic. pro Rab. 7; App. B. C. 
i. 82)—2. L., a Roman eques, was a friend of 
Atticus, and an admirer of the Epicurean 
philosophy. He had valuable property in Italy, 
which was confiscated by the triumvirs, but 
was restored to him through the exertions of 


Atticus. (Cic. ad Att.i. 3, vii. 1, xv. 4; Nep. 
Att. 12.) 
Sauromatae. [SarmarTae.] 


Sauromates (Savpouarns), the name of seve- 
ral kings of Bosporus, who are for the most 
part known only from their coins. We find 
kings of this name reigning over Bosporus from 
the time of Augustus to that of Constantine. 

Saverrio, P. Sulpicius. 1. Consul z.c. 304, 
when he carried on the war against the Sam- 
nites. He was censor in 229 with Sempronius 
Sophus, his former colleague in the consulship. 
In their censorship two new tribes were formed, 
the Aniensis and Terentina (Liv. ix. 49, x. 9).— 
2. Son of the preceding, consul 279 with P. De- 
cius Mus, commanded, with his colleague, 
against Pyrrhus (Flor. i. 18, 21; Val. Max. ix. 1). 

Savo (Savone), a river in Campania, which 
flows into the sea S. of Sinuessa (Plin. iii. 6; 
Stat. Stlv. iv. 8, 36). 

Savus (Save or Sau), a navigable tributary 
of the Danube, which rises in the Carnic Alps, 
forms first the boundary between Noricum and 
Italy, and afterwards between Pannonia and 
Illyria, and falls into the Danube near Singi- 
dunum (Strab. pp. 207, 314; Plin. iii. 139). 

Saxa, Decidius, a native of Celtiberia, was 
originally one of Caesar’s common soldiers 
(Caes. B. C.i.66). He was tribune of the plebs 
in 44, and after Caesar’s death in this year he 
took an active part in supporting the friends of 
his murdered patron. He served under M. 
Antonius in the siege of Mutina, and subse- 
quently under both Antonius and Octavianus 
in their war against Brutus and Cassius. After 
the battle of Philippi Saxa aiccompanied An- 
tony to the East, and was made by the latter 
governor of Syria. Here he was defeated by 
the younger Labienus and the Parthians, and 
was slain in the flight after the battle (40). 
(App. B. C. iv. 87, v. 102-107; Dio Cass. xlvii. 
35, xlviii. 24; Cic. Phil. viii. 8, ix, 26, xii. 8, 
xiv. 4.) 

Saxa, Q. Voconius, tribune of the plebs B.c. 
169, proposed the Voconia Lex, defining a wo- 
man’s rights of property and inheritance, which 
was supported by the elder Cato, who spoke in 
its favour, when he was sixty-five years of age. 
Respecting this law, see Dict. of Ant. s.v. 

Saxa Rubra. [Rupra Saxa.] 

Saxones, a powerful people in Germany, who 
originally dwelt in the S. part of the Cimbric 
Chersonesus, between the rivers Albis and Cha- 
lusus (Trave), in the modern Holstein. They 
are not mentioned by Tacitus and Pliny, since 
these writers appear to have comprehended all 
the inhabitants of the Cimbric Chersonesus 
under the general name of Cimbri. The 
Saxones first occur in history in a.p. 286, when 
they are mentioned as braye and skilful sailors, 
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who often joined the Chauci in piratical expe- 
ditions against the coast of Gaul (Hutrop. vii. 
13; Oros. vii. 25). The Saxones afterwards ap- 
pear at the head of a powerful confederacy of 
German peoples who became united under the 
general name’ of Saxons, and who eventually 
occupied the country between the Elbe, the 
Rhine, the Lippe, and the German Ocean (Ptol. 
ii, 11, 11). The history of their part in the 
conquest of Britain does not fall within the 
period here treated of. 

Seaeva, Cassius, a centurion in Caesar’s 
army, who distinguished himself by his valour 
at the battle of Dyrrhachium (Caes. B. C. iii. 
538; Suet. Jul. 68; Val. Max. iii. 2, 23). He 
survived his numerous wounds and is men- 
tioned as one of the partisans of Caesar, after 
the death of the latter (Cic. ad Att. xiii, 28, 
xiv. 10). 

Scaevola, Q. Cervidius, a Roman jurist, 
lived under Antoninus Pius. He wrote several 
works, and there are 307 excerpts from him in 
the Digest. 

Scaevola, Mucius. 1. C., the hero of a 
celebrated story in early Roman history. [For 
the probable history of the war, see PoRsENNA. | 
When King Porsenna was blockading Rome, 
C. Mucius, a young man of the patrician class, 
resolved to rid his county of the invader. He 
went out of the city with a dagger hid beneath 
his dress, and approached the place where 
Porsenna was sitting, with a secretary by his 
side, dressed nearly in the same style as the 
king himself. Mistaking the secretary for the 
king, Mucius killed him on the spot. Being 
seized, he declared his name, and his design to 
kill the king himself, adding that there were 
300 Roman youths ready to attempt his life. 
In reply to the threats of Porsenna, Mucius 
thrust his right hand into a fire which was 
already lighted for a sacrifice, and held it there 
without flinching. The king, who was amazed 
at his firmness, bade him go away free. Por- 
senna being alarmed for his life, which he 
could not secure against so many desperate 
men, made proposals of peace to the Romans, 
and evacuated the territory. Mucius received 
the name of Scaevola, or left-handed, from the 
loss of his right hand. The patricians gave 
him a tract of land beyond the Tiber, which 
was thenceforth called Mucia Prata (Liv. ii. 
18). The Mucius of this story was a patrician ; 
but the Mucii of the historical period were ple- 
beians.—2, Q., praetor B.c. 215, had Sardinia 
for his province, where he remained for the 
next three years. He was decemyir sacrorum, 
and died 209. (Liv. xxiii. 24, xxvii. 8.)—3. Q., 
probably son of No. 2, was praetor 179, with 
Sicily for his province, and consul 174 (Liv. 
xl. 44),—4, P., brother of No. 8, was praetor 
with his brother 179, and consul 175. In his 
consulship he gained a victory over the Ligu- 
rians. (Liv. xl. 44, xli. 19.)—5. P., called by 
Plutarch 6 vouodeikrns, probably son of No. 4, 
was tribune of the plebs 141, praetor urbanus 
136, and consul 133, the year in which Tib. 
Gracchus lost his life (Plut. Gracch. 9). In 
181 he succeeded his brother Mucianus [Mucra- 
Nus] as Pontifex Maximus (Cic. de Or, ni. 12, 
52). Scaevola was distinguished for his know- 
ledge of the Jus Pontificiwm. He was also 
famed for his skill in playing at ball, as well as 
at the game called Duodecim Scripta (Cic. de 
Or. i. 50, 217; Val. Max. viii. 8, 2; Quint. xi. 2, 
88). His fame as a lawyer is recorded by 
Cicero in several passages (Cic. de Leg. ii. 
19, 47, de Or, i, 87,170). There is no excerpt 
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from his writings in the Digest, but he is cited 
several times by the jurists whose works were 
used for that compilation.—6, Q., called the 
Augur, was son of No. 3, and married the 
daughter of C, Laelius, the friend of Scipio 
Africanus the younger (Cie. de Amic. 8, 26, 
Brut. 26, 101). He was tribune of the plebs 
128, plebeian aedile 125, and as praetor was 
governor of the province of Asia in 121, the 
year in which C. Gracchus lost his life. He 
was prosecuted after his return from his pro- 
vince for the offence of repetundae, in 120, by 
T. Albucius, but was acquitted. He was consul 
117. He lived at least to the tribunate of P. 
Sulpicius Rufus, 88. Cicero, who was born 106, 
informs us that, after he had put on the toga 
virilis, his father took him to Scaevola, who 
was then an old man, and that he kept as close 
to him as he could, in order to profit by his 
remarks (Cic. de Amic. 1). After his death 
Cicero became a hearer of Q. Mucius Scaevola, 
the Pontifex. The Augur was distinguished 
for his knowledge of the law (Vell. Pat. ii. 9, 
2; Cie. Brut. 58, 212), but none of his writings 
are recorded.—Mucia, the Augur’s daughter, 
married L. Licinius Crassus, the orator, who 
was consul 95, with Q. Mucius Scaevola, the 
Pontifex Maximus; whence it appears that the 
Q. Mucius who is one of the speakers in the 
treatise de Oratore, is not the Pontifex and 
the colleague of Crassus, but the Augur, the 
father-in-law of Crassus.” He is also one of the 
speakers in the Laelius sive de Amicitia (c. 1), 
and in the de Republica (i. 12).—7. Q., Pont1- 
rex Maximus, was son of No. 5, and is quoted 
by Cicero as an example of a son who aimed at 
excellence in that which had given his father 
distinction (de Off. i. 32, 116). He was tribune 
of the plebs in 106, curule aedile in 104, and 
consul 95, with Licinius Crassus, the orator, as 
his colleague. - After his consulship Scaevola 
was the governor (proconsul) of the province of 
Asia, in which capacity he gained the esteem of 
the people who were under his government. 
Subsequently he was made Pontifex Maximus, 
by which title he is often distinguished from Q. 
Mucius the Augur. He lost his life in the con- 
sulship of C. Marius the younger and Cn. 
Papirius Carbo (82), having been proscribed by 
the Marian party, from which we may conclude 
that he belonged to Sulla’s party. His body 
was thrown into the Tiber. (Vell. Pat. ii. 26; 
Flor. iii. 21; Cic. de Or. iii. 3, 9; Lucan, ii. 
126; App. B. C. i. 88.) The virtues of Scae- 
vola are recorded by Cicero, who, after the 
death of the Augur, became an attendant 
(auditor) of the Pontifex. The purity of his 
moral character (Cic. de Off. iii. 15, 62), his 
exalted notions of equity and fair dealing, his 
abilities as an administrator, an orator, and a 
jurist, placo him among the first of the illus- 
trious men of all ages and countries. He was, 
says Cicero, the most eloquent of jurists, and 
the most learned jurist among orators (de Or. 
i. 39, 180; cf. Hor. Hp. ii. 2, 89). He is cited 
by Quintilian (xi. 2, 38) as an instance of a 
man with a strong memory. Q. Scaevola the 
Pontifex is the first Roman to whom we can 
attribute a scientific and systematic handling 
of the Jus Civile, which he accomplished ‘in a 
work in eighteen books. He also wrote a Liber 
Singularis mepi ope, @ work on Definitions, or 
perhaps, rather, short rules of law, from which 
there are four excerpts in the Digest. This is 
the oldest work from which there are any ex- 

. cerpts in the Digest, and even these may have 
been taken at second hand, 
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Seaevus, or Scaevius Memor, a tragic poet 
of the time of Domitian (Mart. xi. 9, 10 ; Schol. 
ad Juv. i. 20). 

Sealdis (Scheldt), an important river in the 
N. of Gallia Belgica, flowing into the ocean, 
but which Caesar erroneously makes a tribu- 
tary of the Mosa (B. G. vi. 33; Plin. iv. 98, 
105). Ptolemy calls this river Zabudas or 
Tabullas, which name it is said to have borne 
in the middle ages under the form of Tabul or 
Tabula (Ptol. ii. 3, 9). 

Seallabis (Santarem), a town in Lusitania, 
on the, road from Olisipo to Emerita and 
Bracara, also a Roman colony with the sur- 
name Praesidium Julium, and the seat of one 
of the three Conventus Juridici of the pro- 
vince (Plin. iv. 117). The town is erroneously 
called Scalabiscus by Ptolemy (ii. 5, 7). . 
WSeamander (Sxépav8pos), the celebrated 
river of the Troad. [Troas.] As a mytho- 
logical personage, the river-god was called 
Xanthus by the gods. His contest with 
Achilles is described by Homer (£2. xxi. 136, 
foll.). 

Scamandrius. [Astyanax.] 

Scambonidae (SkapGwrisa.), a demus in 
Attica, between Athens and Eleusis, belonging 
to the tribe Leontis. ( 

Scampa (Skéura: Skumbi or Iscampi), a 
town in the interior of Greek Illyria, on the 
Via Egnatia between Clodiana and Lychnidus. 
{ILLyRicum. } : 

Scandéa (SxérSe.n), @ port-town on the E. 
side of the island Cythera, forming the harbour 
of the town of Cythera, from which it was ten 
stadia distant. [CyTHERA.] 

Scandia, Scandinavia or Seatinavia, the 
name given by the ancients to the islands in the 
Baltic, Ftinen, Zealand and Laaland, and 
vaguely also to the coasts of Sweden and Nor- 
way. Even the later Romans had a very im- 
perfect knowledge of the Scandinavian penin- 
sula, though some knowledge of the Baltic had 
probably been gathered by Pytheas [see p. 781, 
b]. They supposed it to have been surrounded | 
by the ocean, and to have been composed of 
several islands called by Ptolemy Scandiae. Of 
these the largest bore especially the name of 
Scandia or Scandinavia. It was said to have a 
lofty mountain called Sevo, and to be washed 
by the Sinus Codanus (Cattegat ?). (Mel. iii. 
3, 6; Ptol. ii. 11, 33); Plin. iv. 96;)) This 
country was inhabited by the Hilleviones, of 
whom the Suiones and Sitones appear to have 
been tribes (Plin. l. c.; Tac. Germ. 44): 

Seandila (Scandole), a small island in the 
NE. of the Aegaean sea, between Peparethos 
and Scyros (Plin. iv. 72; Mel. ii. 7, 8). 

Scantia Silva, a wood in Campania, in 
which were probably the Aquae Scantiae men- 
tioned by Pliny (Cie. de Leg. Agr. i. 1, 3 ; Plin. 
ii, 240). 

Seapté Hyle (Skam7} tan), also called, but 
less correctly, Secaptesyle (SkamrnovAn), & 
small town on the coast of Thrace opposite the 
island of Thasos. It contained celebrated gold 
mines, which were originally worked by the 
Thasians. Thucydides, who had some property 
in these mines, retired to this place after his 
banishment from Athens, and here arranged 
the materials for his history. (Plut. Cim. 4, 
de Exil. p. 605; Marcell. Vhuc. 19.) 

Seaptia (Scaptiensis or Scaptius), an ancient 
town in Latium, which gave its name to a 
Roman tribe, but disappeared at an early period 
(Dionys. v. 61; Liv. viii. 17; Plin. iii. 68). 

Scaptius, P., a Roman trader in Cilicia who 
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lent money to people of Salamis in Cyprus, 
and enforced usurious terms by the aid of the 
troops of App. Claudius. Cicero very properly 
refused to support him, and deprived him 
of the prefecture of Salamis, which Clau- 
dius had given him (Cic. ad Att. vy. 21, vi. 1-3, 
xy. 13). 

Scaptla, P. Ostorius. 1. Succeeded A. Plau- 
tius as governor of Britain, about a.D. 50. He 
defeated the powerful tribe of the Silures, took 
prisoner their king Caractacus, and sent him in 
chains to Rome. In consequence of this 
success he received the insignia of a triumph, 
but died soon afterwards in the province. 
(Tac. Ann. xii. 81-39, Agr. 14.)—2. Son of the 
preceding, fought with distinction under his 
father ; was accused of treason by Sosianus and 
condemned to death by Nero (Tac. Amn. xii. 31, 
xiv. 48, xvi. 14). 

Scarbantia, or Scarabantia (Oedenburg), a 
town in Pannonia Superior on the road from 
Vindobona to Poetovio, and a municipium with 
the surname Flavia Augusta (Ptol. ii. 15, 5; 
Plin. iii. 146; C. I. L. iii. 4192). 

Scardona (Skapdéva or Skdpdwv: Skar- 

dona or Skardin), the chief town of Liburnia 

in Llyria, on the right bank of the Titius, 
twelve miles from its mouth, the seat of a 
Conyentus Juridicus (Strab. p. 815; Plin. iii. 
139). 

Scardus, Scodrus or Scordus Mons (7d 
Skdpdov dbpos: Schar), a range of lofty moun- 
tains to the EH. of Scodra, between Illyria and 
Dardania, and dividing the head waters of the 
Axius from the Drilon (Ptol. ii. 16, 1; Pol. 
xxviii. 8; Liv. xliii. 20, xliv. 31.) 

Scarphé, Scarphéa or Scarphia (Skdpdn, 
Sxdppeia, Seapola: Skappevs, Seapgievs, Skap- 
gatos, Skdpdios), a town of the Epicnemidii 
Locri, ten stadia from the coast, at which the 
roads united leading through Thermopylae. It 
possessed a harbour on the coast, probably at 
the mouth of the river Boagrius. (JJ. ii. 532; 
Strab. p. 426; Paus. viii. 15, 35 Liv. xxxili. 3.) 

Scarponna (Charpeigne), a town in Gallia 
Belgica on the Mosella, and on the road from 
Tullum to Divodurum (Amm. Mare. xxvii. 2). 

Scato or Cato, Vettius, one of the Italian 
generals in the Marsic war, B.c. 90.._He de- 
feated the consuls L. Julius Caesar and P. 
Rutilius Lupus in two successive battles. He 
was afterwards taken prisoner, and was stabbed 
to death by his own slave as he was being 
dragged before the Roman general, being thus 
delivered from the ignominy and punishment 
that awaited him. (App. B. C.i. 40-43; Sen. de 
Benef. iii. 23.) 

Scaurus, Aemilius. 1. M., raised his family 
from obscurity to the highest rank among the 
Roman nobles. He was born in B.c. 163. His 
father, notwithstanding his patrician descent, 
had been obliged, through poverty, to carry on the 
trade of a charcoal-merchant, and left his son a 
very slender patrimony. The latter had thought 
at first of carrying on the trade of a money- 
lender; but he finally resolved to devote him- 
self to the study of eloquence, with the hope of 
rising to the honours of the state. (Aurel. Vict. 
de Vir. Ill. 72; Val. Max. iv. 4,11; Plut. Q.R. 
50.) Cicero speaks highly of his eloquence 
(Brut. 29,111). He was curule aedile in 123. 

He obtained the consulship in 115, when he 
carried on war with success against several of 
the Alpine tribes. In 112 he was sent at the 
head of an embassy to Jugurtha; and in 111 
he accompanied the. consul’ L. Calpurnius 
Bestia as one of his legates in the war against 
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Jugurtha. ‘The Numidian king bestowed large 
sums of money upon both Bestia and Scaurus, 
in consequence of which the consul granted the 
king most favourable terms of peace. This 
disgraceful transaction excited the greatest 
indignation af Rome, and C. Mamilius, the 
tribune of the plebs, 110, brought forward a 
bill by which an inquiry was to be instituted 
against all those who had received bribes from 
Jugurtha. Although Scaurus had been one of 
the most guilty, such was his influence in the 
state that he contrived to be appointed one of 
the three quaesitores who were elected under 
the bill for the purpose of prosecuting the 
criminals. But though he thus secured him- 
self, he was unable to save any of his accom- 
plices. Bestia and many others were con- 
demned (Sull. Jug. 15, 25, 28, 40). In-109 
Scaurus was censor with M. Livius Drusus. In 
his consulship he restored the Milvian bridge, 
and constructed the Aemilian road, which ran 
by Pisae and Luna as far as Dertona (Strab. p. 
217). In 107, he was elected consul a second 
time, in place of L. Cassius Longinus, who had 
fallen in battle against the Tigurini. In the 
struggles between the aristocratical and popular 
parties, Scaurus was always a warm supporter 
of the former. He was several times accused 
of different offences, chiefly by his private 
enemies, but such was his influence in the 
state that he was always acquitted. He died 
about 89. By his wife, Caecilia, Scaurus had 
three children, two sons mentioned below, and 
a daughter, Aemilia, first married to M’. Gla- 
brio, and next to Cn. Pompey, subsequently 
the triumvir. He wrote an autobiography, of 
which nothing remains (Cic. Brut. 29, 112; 
Plin. xxxiii. 21).—2, M., eldest son of the pre- 
ceding, and stepson of the dictator Sulla, whom 
his mother, Caecilia, married after the death of 
his father. In the third Mithridatic war he 
served under Pompey as quaestor. The latter 
sent him to Damascus with an army, and from 
thence he marched into Judaea, to settle the 
disputes between the brothers Hyrcanus and 
Aristobulus. Scaurus was left by Pompey in 
the command of Syria with two legions. During 
his government of Syria he made a predatory 
incursion into Arabia Petraea, but withdrew on 
the payment of 300 talents by Aretas, the king 
of the country. (Jos. Ant. xiv. 38, B. J. i. 7; 
App. Sy7. 51.) He was curule aedile in 58, 
when he celebrated the public games with extra- 
ordinary splendour. The temporary theatre 
which he built accommodated 80,000 spectators, 
and was adorned in the most magnificent 
manner. The combats of wild beasts were 
equally astonishing: 150 panthers were ex- 
hibited in the circus, and five crocodiles and 
a hippopotamus were seen for the first time 
at Rome. (Cic. Sest. 54, 116, de Off. ui. 16, 
57; Plin. xxxvi. 114.) In 56 he was praetor, 
and in the following year governed the pro- 
vince of Sardinia, which he plundered with- 
out mercy. On his return to Rome he was 
accused of the crime of repetundae. He was 
defended by Cicero, in the speech of which 
fragments only remain, Hortensius, and others, 
and was acquitted, notwithstanding his guilt. 
(Ascon. Argum. ad Scaur.) He was accused 
again in 52, under Pompey’s new law against 
ambitus, and was condemned. [See also refer- 
ences in Index to Cicero.] He married Mucia, 
who had been previously the wife of Pompey, 
and by her he had one son [No. 4].—3. Younger 
son of No. 1, fought under the proconsul Q. 
Catulus against the Cimbri at the Athesis, and 
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having fled from the field, was indignantly com- 
manded by his father not to come into his 
presence; whereupon the youth put an end to 
his life (Val. Max. v. 8, 4; Front. Strat. iv. 1, 
8).—4. M., son of No. 2 and Mucia, the former 
‘wife of Pompey the triumvir, and consequently 
the half-brother of Sex. Pempey. He accom- 
panied the latter into Asia, after the defeat of 
his fleet in Sicily, but betrayed him into the 
hands of the generals of M. Antonius, in 35. 
After the battle of Actium, he fell into the 
power of Octavian, and escaped death, to which 
he had been sentenced, only through the inter- 
cession of his mother, Mucia. (App. B. C. v. 142; 
Dio Cass. li. 2, lvi. 88..—5. Mamercus, son of 
No. 5, was a distinguished orator and poet, but 
of a lazy and dissolute character (Tac. Ann. 
iii. 66, vi. 29; Sen. Contr. x. praef.2). He was 
a member of the senate at the time of the 
accession of Tiberius; a.D. 14, when he offended 
this suspicious emperor by some remarks which 
he made in the senate. Being accused of 
majestas in 84, he put an end to his own life 
(Dio Cass, lyiii. 24). 

Scaurus, M. Aurélius, consul suffectus B.c. 
108, and three years afterwards consular legate 
in Gaul, where he was defeated by the Cimbri, 
taken prisoner, and put to death (Liv. Ep. 67; 
Tac. Germ. 87; Vell. Pat. ii. 12). 

Scaurus, Q. Terentius, a celebrated gramma- 
rian who flourished under the emperor Hadrian, 
and whose son was one of the preceptors of the 
emperor Verus. He was the author of an Ars 
Grammatica and of commentaries upon Plau- 
tus, Virgil, and the Avs Poética of Horace. 
(Gell. xi. 15; Capitol. Ver. 2,5; Charis. i. 133, 
136.) An abstract survives of a treatise en- 
titled Q. Terentii Scauri de Orthographia ad 
Theseum, and of another on Adverbs and Pre- 
positions. They are included in the Gramma- 
ticae Latinae Auctores Antiqui of Putschius 
(Hannoyv. 1605). 

Sceleratus Campus. [Roma, p. 804, b.] 

Scénae (Sknval,i.e. the tents), a town of Meso- 
potamia, on the borders of Babylonia, on a canal 
of the Euphrates, twenty-five days’ journey 
below Zeugma (Strab. p. 748). It belonged to 
the Scrnrran, and was probably only a collec- 
tion of tents or huts. 

Scenitae (Sxnvirai, i.e. dwellers in tents), the 
eneral name used by the Greeks for the Be- 
awee (Bedouin) tribes of Arabia Deserta (Plin. 

vi. 125), 

Scepsis (Sxjyis: prob. Hski-Upshi or Eski- 
Shupshe, Ru.), an ancient city in the interior 
of the Troad, SE. of Alexandria Troas, in the 
mountains of Ida. Its inhabitants were re- 
moved by Antigonus to Alexandria, but being 
permitted by Lysimachus to return to their 
homes, they built a new city, called 7 véa kéun, 
and the remains of the old town were then 
called Madkaorjyis (Strab. pp. 603, 607, 635). 
Scepsis is celebrated in literary history as the 
place where certain MSS. of Aristotle and 
Theophrastus were buried, to prevent their 
transference to Pergamum. When dug up again, 
they were found nearly destroyed by mould and 
worms, and in this condition they were re- 
moved by Sulla to Athens. (Strab. p. 608; Anrt- 
STOTELES.] The philosopher Metrodorus and 
the grammarian Demetrius were natives of 
Scepsis. 

Scerdilaidas, or Scerdilaedus (Sxepb:Aatdas 
or Sxepd!Aaidos), king of Illyria, was in all proba- 
bility a son of Pleuratus, and younger brother 
of Agron, both of them kings of that country. 
After the defeat and abdication of Teuta (B.c. 
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229), he probably succeeded to a portion of hey 
dominions, but did not assume the title of king 
till after the death of his nephew Pinnes (Pol. 
ii. 5, 6). He carried on war for some years 
against Philip, king of Macedonia, and thus 
appears as an ally of the Romams. He probably 
died about 205, and was succeeded by his son 
Pleuratus. (Pol. vy. 95-110; Liv. xxvi. 24, xxvii. 
30, xxix. 12.) 

Schedia (Syedia), a town of Lower Egypt, on 
the canal which connected Alexandria with the 
Canopic arm of the Nile (Strab. pp. 800, 808). 

Schédius (Syédi0s). 1. Son of Iphitus and 
Hippolyte, commanded the Phocians in the war 
against Troy, along with his brother Hpi- 
strophus. He was slain by Hector, and his re- 
mains were carried from Troy to Anticyra in 
Phocis. (Il. ii. 517, xvii. 806; Paus. x. 4, 1.)— 
2. Son of Perimedes, likewise a Phocian, who 
was killed at Troy by Hector (Il. xv. 515; 
Strab. p. 424). 
 Scheria. [PuHanacszs.] 

Schoenus (Sxotvos: Sowers), a town of 
Boeotia, on a river of the same name, and on 
the road from Thebes to Anthedon (ZI. ii. 497; 
Strab. p. 408). It was (in the Boeotian story) 
the birthplace of Atalanta (Paus. viii. 35, 10; 
Stat. Theb. vii. 267). 

Schoentis (Sxovovs, -ovvros). 1, A harbour 
of Corinth, N. of Cenchreae, at the narrowest 
part of the isthmus (Strab. pp. 369, 380).—2. A 
place in the interior of Arcadia near Methy- 
drium (Paws. viii. 85, 10). 

Scidthus (Skla0os: Sxid6.0s: Skiatho),a small 
island in the Aegaean sea, N. of Huboea and H. 
of the Magnesian coast of Thessaly, with a town 
of the same name upon it. It is said to have 
been originally colonised by Pelasgians from 
Thrace (Strab. p. 486; Plin. iv. 72). It is fre- 
quently mentioned in the history of the inva- 
sion of Greece by Xerxes, since the Persian and 
Grecian fleets were stationed near its coasts 
(Hat. vii. 176, viii. 7). It subsequently became 
one of the subject allies of Athens, but attained 
such little prosperity that it only had to pay 
the small tribute of 200 drachmae yearly. Its 
chief town was destroyed by the last Philip of 
Macedonia. At a later time it was restored 
by Antonius to the Athenians (App. B. C. v. 7). 

Scidrus (f5pos), a place in the S. of Italy 
of uncertain site, in which some of the Sybarites 
settled after the destruction of their own city 
(Hat. vi. 21). 

Scilliis (Sx:Adods, -odvros: SxiAdAobyrios, 
BKtAAovowos), a town of Elis, in the district 
Triphylia, on the river Selinus, twenty stadia 
S. of Olympia. It was destroyed by the Eleans 
in the war which they carried on against the 
Pisaeans, whose cause had been espoused by 
the inhabitants of Scillus (Paus. v. 6, 48, vi. 22, 
4). The Lacedaemonians subsequently took 
possession of the territory of Scillus; and al- 
though the Eleans still laid claim to it, it was 
given to Xenophon after his banishment from 
Athens. Xenophon resided at this place for 
more than twenty years, and erected here 
a sanctuary to Artemis, which he had vowed 
during the retreat of the Ten Thousand. A 
statue of Xenophon was seen here by Pausanias. 
(Xen. An. v. 8,7; Paus. y. 6,5; Strab. p. 344.) 

Scingomagus (Césanne), a small place in 
the Cottian Alps, on the Italian side of the 
pass of Mt. Genévre [ALPES], about five miles 
above Ocelum (Oulz), 

Scioné (Skidvy: Skiwvaios, Siwveds), the 
chief town in the Macedonian peninsula of Pal- 


lene, on the W, coast. It is said to have been 
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founded by some Pellenians of Achaia, who 
settled here after their return from Troy. It 
revolted from the Athenians in the Peloponne- 
sian war, but was taken by Cleon; whereupon 
all the men were put to death, the women and 
‘children sold as slaves, and the town given to 
the Plataeans. (Hdt. vii. 123, viii. 128 ; Thuc. iy. 
120, 138. v. 82; Strab. p. 380.) . 

Scipio, the name of an illustrious patrician 
family of the Cornelia gens. This name, whick 
signifies a stick or staff, is said to have been 
given to the founder of the family because he 
served as a staff in directing his blind father 
(Macrob.i.6). This family produced some of the 
greatest men in Rome. The family tomb of the 
Scipios was discovered in 1780, on the left of 
the Appia Via, about 400 paces within the 
modern Porta S. Sebastiano. The inscriptions, 
of the greatest interest as specimens of early 
Latin, are printed in C. I. Z. i. 29-89.—1. P. 
Cornelius Scipio, magister equitum B.c.396,and 
consular tribune 395 and 394 (Liv. v. 19, 24,81, 
vi. 1).—2. L. Corn. Scipio, consul 850 (Liv. 
vii. 21).—3. P. Corn. Scipio Barbatus, consul 
828, and dictator 306. He was also pontifex 
maximus (Liy. ix. 44, 46).—4. L. Corn. Scipio 
Barbatus, consul 298, when he carried on war 
against the Htruscans, and defeated them near 
Volaterrae. He also served under the consuls 
in 297, 295, and 293 against the Samnites. 
This Scipio was the great-great-grandfather of 
the conqueror of Hannibal. (Liv. x. 11, 12, 14, 
25, 26, 40, 41.) His epitaph, written in Satur- 
nian verse, records yictories in Samnium and 
Lucania (C. I. L.i. 29). The genealogy of the 
family can be traced with more certainty from 
this time.—d. Cn. Corn. Scipio Asina, son of 
No. 4, was consul 260, in the first Punic war. 
Tn an attempt upon the Liparaean islands, he 
was taken prisoner with seventeen ships. He 
probably recovered his liberty when Regulus 
invaded Africa, for he was consul a second 
time in 254, In this year he and his colleague 
A. Atilius Calatinus crossed over into Sicily, 
and took the town of Panormus. He obtained 
a triumph. (Pol. i. 21, 88; Val. Max. vi. 6, 2, vi. 
9,11; Macrob. i. 6.).—6. L. Corn. Scipio, also 
son of No. 4, was consul 259. He drove the 
Carthaginians out of Sardinia and Corsica, de- 
feating Hanno, the Carthaginian commander. 
He was censor in 258. (Liv. Hp..17; Eutrop. ii. 
20; Val. Max. v. J, 2; 0. I. L. i. 31.)—7 P. 
Corn. Scipio Asina, son of No. 5, was consul 
221, and carried on war, with his colleague M. 
Minucius Rufus, against the Istri, who were 
subdued by the consuls. He is mentioned again 
in 211, when he recommended that the senate 
should recall all the generals and armies from 
Italy for the defence of the capital, because 
Hannibal was marching upon the city (Liv. xxii. 
84, xxvi. 8; Oros. iv. 18; Hutrop. ili. 7).—8. P. 
Corn, Scipio, son of No. 6, was consul, with Ti. 
Sempronius Longus, in 218, the first year of 
the second Punic war. He sailed with an army 
to Gaul, in order to encounter Hannibal before 
he crossed the Alps; but finding that Hannibal 
had crossed the Rhone, and had got the start 
of him by a three days’ march, he resolved to 
sail back to Italy, and await Hannibal’s arrival 
in Cisalpine Gaul. But as the Romans had an 
army of 25,000 men in Cisalpine Gaul, under 
the command of two praetors, Scipio sent into 
Spain the army which he had brought with 
him, under the command of his brother, Cn. 
Scipio. On his return to Italy, Scipio took the 
command of the army in Cisalpine Gaul, and 
hastened to meet Hannibal.’ An engagement 
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took place between the cavalry and light-armed 
troops of the two armies. The Romans were 
defeated; the consul himself received a severe 
wound, and was only saved from death by the 
courage of his young son, Publius, the future 
conqueror of Hannibal. Scipio now retreated 
across the Ticinus, crossed the Po also, first 
took up his quarters at Placentia, and subse- 
quently withdrew to the hills on the left bank 
of the Trebia, where he was joined by the other 
consul, Sempronius Longus. The latter re- 
solved upon a battle, in opposition to the advice 
of his colleague. The result was the complete 
defeat of the Roman army, which was obliged 
to take refuge within the walls of Placentia. 
In the following year 217, Scipio, whose impe- 
rium, had been prolonged, crossed over into 
Spain. He and his brother Cneius continued 
in Spain till their death in 211, and did the 
most important service to their country by pre- 
venting reinforcements being sent to Hannibal 
from Spain. In 215 they transferred the war 
from the Ebro to the Guadalquivir and won two 
great victories at Illiturgis and Intibilis. They 
fortified an important harbour at Tarraco and 
regained Saguntum, and by adroit policy in- 
duced Syphax to turn against the Carthagini- 
ans in Africa; but in 212, having to confront 
three armies under Hasdrubal Barca, Has- 
drubal Gisgo and Mago, they enlisted 20,000 
Celtiberians and divided their armies. This 
was a fatal step: the Spaniards were untrust- 
worthy, and the armies of the Scipios were de- 
feated separately and both the brothers were 
slain by the Carthaginians. (Pol. iii.; Liv. xxi- 
xxv.; App. Annib. 5-8, Hisp. 14-16.)—9. Cn. 
Corn. Scipio Calvus, son of No. 6, and brother 
of No. 8, was consul 222, with M. Claudius 
Marcellus. In conjunction with his colleague 
he carried on war against the Insubrians. In 
218 he carried on war as the legate of his 
brother Publius for eight years in Spain, as has 
been related above. (Pol. ii. 34; Plut. Marcell. 
6, 7.)—10. P. Corn. Scipio Africanus Major, 
son of No. 8, was born in 287. (According to 
Liv. xxvi.18 and Val. Max. iii. 7,1, he was born 
in 234, but the authority of Polybius should 
be followed, who says that he was twenty-seven 
when he went to Spain.) He was unquestion- 
ably one of the greatest men of Rome, and he 
acquired at an early age the confidence and 
admiration of his countrymen. His enthusi- 
astic mind led him to believe that he was a 
special favourite of the gods; and he never 
engaged in any public or private business 
without first going to the Capitol, where he 
sat some time alone, enjoying communication 
with the gods. For all he proposed or exe- 
cuted he alleged the divine approval; and 
the Roman people gave credit to his assert- | 
tions and regarded him as a being almost 
superior to the common race of men (Liv. 
xxvi. 19). There can be no doubt that Scipio 
believed himself in the divine revelations 
which he asserted to have been vouchsafed 
to him; and the extraordinary success which 
attended all his enterprises must have deepened 
this belief, and his faith in himself helped him 
to inspire enthusiasm in others. He is first 
mentioned in 218 at the battle of the Ticinus, 
when he saved the life of his father, as has 
already been related. He fought at Cannae 
two years afterward (216), when he was already 
a tribune of the soldiers, and was one of the 
few Roman officers who survived that fatal day. 
He was chosen along with Appius Claudius to 
command the remains of the army, which had 
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taken refuge at Canusium; and it was owing 
to his youthful heroism and presence of mind 
that the Roman nobles, who had thought of 
leaving Italy in despair, were prevented from 
carrying their rash project into effect (Liv. 
xxii. 53; Val. Max. v. 6,7). He had already 
gained the favour of the ptople to such an ex- 
tent that he was elected aedile in 212, although 
he had not yet reached the legal age. In 210, 
after the death of his father and his uncle in 
Spain, the Romans resolved to increase their 
army in that country, and to place it under the 
command of a proconsul. But when the people 
assembled to elect a proconsul, none of the 
generals of experience ventured to sue for so 
dangerous a command. At length Scipio, who 
was then barely twenty-seven (Pol. x. 6), offered 
himself as a candidate, and was chosen with 
enthusiasm to take the command. His suc- 
cess in Spain was striking and rapid. In the 
first campaign (210) he took the important city 
of Carthago Nova, and in the course of the 
next three years he drove the Carthaginians 
entirely out of Spain, and became master of 
that country. He returned to Rome in 206, 
and was elected consul for the following year 
(205), although he had not yet filled the office 
of praetor, and was only thirty years of age. 
He was anxious to cross over at once to Africa, 
and bring the contest to an end at the gates of 
Carthage; but the oldest members of the 
senate, and among them Q. Fabius Maximus, 
opposed his project, partly through timidity 
and partly through jealousy of the youthful 
conqueror. All that Scipio could obtain was 
the province of Sicily, with permission to cross 
over to Africa; but the senate refused him an 
army, thus making the permission of no practi- 
eal use. The allies had a truer view of the 
interests of Italy than the Roman senate, and 
from all the towns of Italy volunteers flocked 
to join the standard of the youthful hero. 
The senate could not refuse to allow him to 
enlist volunteers, and such was the enthusiasm 
in his favour that he was able to cross over to 
Sicily with an army and a fleet, contrary to the 
expectations and even the wishes of the senate. 
After spending the winter in Sicily, and com- 
pleting all his preparations for the invasion of 
Africa, he crossed over to the latter country in 
the following year. Success again attended 
his arms. The Carthaginians and their ally 
Syphax were defeated with great slaughter, 
and the former were compeiled to recall Hanni- 
bal from Italy as the only hope of saving their 
country. The long struggle between the two 
peoples was at length brought to a close by the 
battle fought near the city ot Zama on the 
19th of October, 202, in wnich Scipio gained a 
decisive and brilliant victory over Hannibal. 
Carthage had no alternative but submission ; 
but the final treaty was not concluded tilt the 
following year (201). Scipio returned to Italy 
in 201, and entered Rome in triumph, He was 
received with universal enthusiasm, and the 
surname of Africanus was conferred upon him. 
The people wished to make him consul and 
dictator for life, and to erect his statue in the 
comitia, the rostra, the curia, and even in the 
Capitol, but he prudently declined all these in- 
vidious distinctions (Liv. xxxviii. 56; Val. Max. 
iv. 1,6). As he did not choose to usurp the 
supreme power, aud as he was an object of 
suspicion and dislike to the majority of the 
senate, he took no prominent part in public 
affairs during the next few years. He was 
censor in 199 with P. Aelius Paetus, and consul 
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a second time in 194 with Ti. Sempronius 
Longus. In 193 he was one of the three com- 
missioners who were sent to Africa to mediate 
betweenMasinissa and the Carthaginians; and 
in the same year he was one of the ambassa- 
dors sent to Antiochus at Ephesus, at whose 
court Hannibal was then residing. The tale 
runs that he had there an interview with the 
great Carthaginian, who declared him the great- 
est general that ever lived. The compliment 
was paid in a manner the most flattering to 
Scipio. The latter had asked, ‘Who was the 
greatest general?’ ‘Alexander the Great,’ 
was Hannibal’s reply. ‘Who was the second ?’ 
‘Pyrrhus.’ ‘Who the third?’ ‘Myself,’ re- 
plied the Carthaginian. ‘What. would you 
have said, then, if you had conquered me?’ 
asked Scipio, in astonishment. ‘I should then 
have placed myself before Alexander, befora 
Pyrrhus, and before all other generals.’ (Liv. 
xxxy. 14.) It should be noticed that Scipio 
alone in the senate opposed the persecution of 
Hannibal after his fall (Liy. xxxiii. 47)—In 190 
Africanus served as legate under his brother 
Lucius in the war against Antiochus the Great. 
Shortly after his return, he and his brother 
Lucius were accused of having received bribes 
from Antiochus to let the monarch off too 
leniently, and of having appropriated to their 
own use part of the money which had been 
paid by Antiochus to the Roman state. It aps 
pears that there were two distinct prosecutions, 
and the following is the most probable history 
of the transaction. In 187 two Petilii, tribunes 
of the people, instigated by Cato and the other 
enemies of the Scipios, required L. Scipio to 
render an account of all the sums of money 
which he had received from Antiochus. L. 
Scipio accordingly prepared his accounts, but 
as he was in the act of delivering them up, the 
proud conqueror of Hannibal indignantly 
snatched them out of his hands, and tore them 
up before the senate. But this haughty 
conduct appears to have produced an un- 
favourable impression, and his brother, when 
brought to trial in the course of the same year, 
was declared guilty, and sentenced to pay a 
heavy fine. The tribune C. Minucius Auguri- 
nus ordered him to be dragged to prison and 
there detained till the money was paid; where- 
upon Africanus rescued his brother from, the 
hands of the tribune’s officer. The contest 
would probably have been attended with fatal 
results had not Tib. Gracchus, the father of 
the celebrated tribune, and then tribune him- 
self, had the prudence to release Lucius from 
the sentence of imprisonment. The successful 
issue of the prosecution of Lucius emboldened 
nis enemies to bring the great Africanus himself 
before the people. His accuser was M. Naevius, 
the tribune of the people, and the accusation 
was brought in 185. When the trial came on, 
and Africanus was summoned, he proudly re- 
minded the people that this was the anniversary 
of the day on which he had defeated Hannibal 
at Zama, and called upon them to follow him to 
the Capitol, in order there to return thanks to 
the immorta: gods, and to pray that they would 
grant the Roman state other citizens like him- 
self. Scipio struck a chord which vibrated on 
every heart, and was followed by crowds to the 
Capitol. Having thus set all the laws at de- 
fiance, Scipio immediately quitted Rome, and 
retired to his country seat at Liternum. The 
tribunes wished to renew the prosecution, but 
Gracchus wisely persuaded them to let it drop. 
(Liv. xxxyiii. 50-60; Gell. iv 18, vii. 19; Val. 
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He passed his remaining days in the cultivation 
of his estate at Liternum; and at his death is 
said to have requested that his body might be 
buried there, and not in his ungrateful country 
(Sen. Hp. 86). Some accounts represent his 
burial-place as being at Rome, but there was at 
any rateamonument tohis memory at Liternum, 
which Livy saw (Liy. xxxviii. 56). The year of 
his death is uncertain; but he probably died 
in 183. Scipio married Aemilia, the daughter 
of L. Aemilius Paulus, who fell at the battle of 
Cannae, and by her he had four children—two 
sons (Nos. 12, 13], and two daughters, the elder 
of whom married P. Scipio Nasica Corculum 
(No. 17], and the younger Tib. Gracchus, and 
thus became the mother of the two celebrated 
tribunes. [Cornexia.J—ll. L. Corn. Scipio 
Asiaticus, also called Asiagenes or Asiagenus, 
was the son of No. 8, and the brother of the 
great Africanus. He served under his brother 
in Spain; was praetor in 193, when he obtained 
the province of Sicily, and consul in 190, with 
C. Laelius. The senate had not much con- 
fidence in his abilities, and in truth his capacity 
was small. It was only through the offer of 
his brother Africanus to accompany him as a 
legate that he obtained the province of Greece 
and the conduct of the war against Antiochus. 
He defeated Antiochus at Mt. Sipylus in 190, 
entered Rome in triumph in the following 
year, and assumed the surname of Asiaticus. 
(Liv. xxviii. 8, 4, 17, xxxiv. 54, xxxvi. 465, 
xxxvil. 1.) The history of his accusation and 
condemnation has been already related in the 
Life of his brother. He was a candidate for the 
censorship in 184, but was defeated by the old 
enemy of his family, M. Porcius Cato, who 
deprived Asiaticus of his horse at the review of 
the equites. (Liv. xxxix. 22, 40, 44.)—12. 
P, Corn. Scipio Africanus, elder son of the 
great Africanus, was prevented by his weak 
health from taking any part in public affairs, 
but he was elected augur in 180 B.c, (Liv. xl. 42), 
Cicero praises his oratiunculae and his Greek 
History, and remarks that with the greatness 
of his father’s mind he possessed a larger 
amount of learning (Cic. Brut. 19,77, de Off. 
i. 83; Vell. Pat. i. 10). He had no son of his 
own, but adopted the son of L. Aemilius Paulus 
[see below, No. 15]. His epitaph has great 
poetic merit (C. I. L. i. 88) —138. L. or Cn. Corn, 
Scipio Africanus, younger son of the great 
Africanus. He accompanied his father into 
Asia in 190, and was taken prisoner by Antio- 
chus. This Scipio was a degenerate son of an 
illustrious sire, and only obtained the praetor- 
ship, in 174, through Cicereius, who had been a 
scriba of his father, giving way to him. In the 
same year he was expelled from the senate by 
the censors. (Livy. xli.27; Val. Max. iii. 5, 1, 
iy. 5, 8..\—14, L. Corn. Scipio Asiaticus, a 
descendant of No, 11, belonged to the Marian 
party, and was consul in 83 with C. Norbanus. 
In this year Sulla returned to-Italy: Scipio 
was deserted by his troops, and taken prisoner 
in his camp along with his son Lucius, but was 
dismissed by Sulla uninjured. He was, how- 
eyer, included in the proscription in the follow- 
ing year (82), whereupon he fled to Massilia, and 
passed there the remainder of his life. His 
daughter was married to P. Sestius. (App. 
B.C. i. 82, 85; Plut. Swill. 28; Flor. iii, 21; 
Cie. pro Rab. Perd. 7, 21, Phil. xii. 11, 27.) 
15. Corn, Scipio Aemilianus Africanus 
_ Mimor was the younger son of L. Aemilius 
_ Paulus, the conqueror of Macedonia, and was 
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adopted by P. Scipio [No. 12], the son of the 
conqueror of Hannibal. He was born about 
185. In his seventeenth year he accompanied 
his father Paulus to Greece, and fought under 
him at the battle of Pydna, 168. (Plut. Aemi. 22.) 
Scipio devoted himself with ardour to the study 
of literature, and formed an intimate friendship 
with Polybius when the latter came to Rome 
along with the other Achaean exiles in 167. 
(Potyzius.] At a later period he also cultivated 
the acquaintance of the philosopher Panaetius, 
and he admitted the poets Lucilius and Terence 
to his intimacy, and is said to have assisted 
the latter in the composition of his comedies. 
(TzRENTIUS.] His friendship with Laelius, 
whose tastes and pursuits were so congenial to 
his own, has been immortalised by Cicero’s 
celebrated treatise entitled Laelius sive de 
Amicitia. Although thus devoted to the study 
of literature, Scipio cultivated the virtues which 
distinguished the older Romans, and made 
Cato the model of his conduct. If we may 
believe his panegyrists, he possessed all the 
simple virtues of an old Roman, mellowed by 
the refining influences of Greek civilisation. 
Scipio first served in Spain with great distinc- 
tion as military tribune, under the consul L. 
Lucullus in 151. (Vell. Pat.i. 12; Flor. ii. 17.) 
On the breaking out of the third Punic war in 
149 he accompanied the Roman army to Africa, 
again with the rank of military tribune. By 
his personal bravery and military skill he re- 
paired, to a great extent, the mistakes of the 
consul Manilius, whose army on one occasion 
he saved from destruction. He returned to 
Rome in 148, and had already gained such 
popularity that when he became a candidate 
for the aedileship for the following year (147) 
he was elected consul, although he was only 
thirty-seven, and had not, therefore, attained the 
legal age. (Pol. xxxv. 4.) The senate assigned 
to him Africa as his province, to which he forth- 
with sailed, accompanied by his friends Poly- 
bius and Laelius. He prosecuted the siege of 
Carthage with the utmost vigour. The Car- 
thaginians defended themselves with the 
courage of despair, and the Romans were unable 
to force their way into the city till the spring 
of the following year (146). The fate of this 
once magnificent city moved Scipio to tears, 
and anticipating that a similar catastrophe 
might one day befall Rome, he repeated the 
lines of the Iliad (vi. 448) in which Hector 
bewails the approaching fall of Troy. After 
reducing Africa to the form of a Roman pro- 
vince, Scipio returned to Rome in the same 
year, and celebrated a splendid triumph on 
account of his victory. (App. Pun. 113-1381; 
Pol. xxxix.) The surname of Africanus which 
he had inherited by adoption from the con- 
queror of Hannibal, had now been acquired by 
him by his own exploits. In 142 Scipio was 
censor, and in the administration of the duties 
of his office he attempted to redress the 
growing luxury and immorality of his con- 
temporaries. His efforts, however, were 
thwarted by his colleague Mummius, who had 
himself acquired a love of Greek and Asiatic 
luxuries. (Val. Max. vi. 4, 2: Gell. iv. 20, v. 19.) 
In 139 Scipio was accused by Ti. Claudius 
Asellus of majestas. Asellus attacked him 
out of private animosity, because he had been 
deprived of his horse and reduced to the 
condition of an aerarian by Scipio in his cen- 
sorship. Scipio was acquitted, and the speeches 
which he delivered on the occasion were held in 
high esteem in a later age. (Gell, ii. 20, Be 4, 
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vii. 11; Cic. de Or. 11. 64, 258; 66, 268.) It 
appears to have been after this event that 
Scipio was sent on an embassy to Egypt and 
Asia to attend to the Roman interests in those 
countries. The long continuance of the war in 
Spain again called Scipio to the consulship. 
He was appointed consul mm his absence, and 
had the province of Spain assigned to him in 
134. His operations were attended with 
success; and in 183 he brought the war to a 
conclusion by the capture of the city of Nu- 
mantia after along siege. (App. Hisp. 48-98; 
Eutrop. iv. 17.) He now received the surname 
of Numantius in addition to that of Africanus. 
During his absence in Spain Tib. Gracchus 
had been put to death. Scipio was married to 
Sempronia, the sister of the fallen tribune, but 
he had no sympathy with his reforms, and no 
sorrow for his fate. On receiving the news of 
the death of Gracchus he is said to have quoted 
the line of the Odyssey (i. 47)— 


&s amédoito Kal &AAOs ris ToLadTa ye fECoL, 


and upon his return to Rome in 132, when he 
was asked in the assembly of tribes by C. Papi- 
rius Carbo, the tribune, what he thought of the 
death of Tib. Gracchus, he replied that he was 
justly slain (jure caeswm). His reply to the 
murmurs of the populace which greeted this 
expression of opinion, ‘Taceant quibus Italia 
noverca est,’ showed his aristocratic spirit of 
contempt for the Roman mob, whom he 
seemed to think unfit to reckon as Roman 
citizens, and may have contributed to the feel- 
ing against him which afterwards caused his 
death. He now took the lead in opposing the 
efforts of the commissioners to make the 
agrarian law of Tib. Gracchus apply also to 
the lands of Latin citizens, and he proposed in 
the senate (129) that all disputes respect- 
ing the lands of the allies should be taken out 
of the hands of the commissioners appointed 
under the law of Tib. Gracchus, and should be 
committed to other persons. Fulvius Flaccus, 
Papirius Carbo and C. Gragchus, the three 
commissioners, offered the most vehement 
opposition to his proposal. Inthe Forum he 
was accused by Carbo with the bitterest invec- 
tives as the enemy of the people, and upon his 
again expressing his approval of the death of 
Tib. Gracchus, the people shouted out, ‘Down 
with the tyrant.’ In the evening he went home 
with the intention of composing a speech for 
the following day; but next day he was found 
dead in his room. It is clear that the assassi- 
nation was contrived by some of the Gracchan 
party; but who committed the murdem or who 
instigated it was never established. Suspicion 
fell upon various persons: even upon his wife, 
Sempronia, and her mother, Cornelia. Carbo, 
Fulvius, and C. Gracchus were suspected by 
many. Of these Carbo was most generally 
believed to have been guilty, and is expressly 
mentioned as the murderer by Cicero. (App. 
B: OC. i. 19, 20; Vell. Pat. ii. 4; Plut. O. 
Gracch. 10; Cic. de Or. ii. 40, 170, ad Fam. ix. 
21, ad Q. F7. ii. 3.) The general opinion enter- 
tained by the Romans of a subsequent age 
respecting Scipio is given by Cicero in his work 
on the Republic, in which Scipio is introduced 
as the principal speaker.—16. P. Corn. Scipio 
Nasica, that is, ‘ Scipio with the pointed nose,’ 
was the son of Cn. Scipio Calyus, who fell in 
Spain in 211. [No.9.] He is first mentioned 
in 204 as a young man who was judged by the 
senate to be the best citizen in the state, and 
was therefore sent to Ostia along with the 
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Roman matrons to receive the statue of the 
Idaean Mother, which had been brought from 
Pessinus (Liv. xxxv.10). He was curule aedile 
196; praetor in 194; when he fought with 
success in Further Spain; and consul 191, 
when he defeated the Boii, and triumphed over . 
them on his return to Rome. Scipio Nasica 
was a celebrated jurist, and a house was 
given him by the state in the Via Sacra, in 
order that he might be more easily consulted. 
(Pomp. Dig. i. 2, 2, 37..—17. P. Corn, Scipio 
Nasica Corculum, son of No. 16, inherited 
from his father a love of jurisprudence, and 
became so celebrated for his discernment and 
for his knowledge of the pontifical and civil 
law that he received the surname of Corcw- 
lum (i.e. ‘acute’: Fest. s.v.). He married a 
daughter of Scipio Africanus the elder. He 
was consul for the first time 162, but abdicated, 
together with his colleague, almost immediately 
after they had entered upon their office, on 
account of some fault in the auspices. He was 
censor 159 with M. Popillius Laenas, and was 
consul a second time in 155, when he subdued 
the Dalmatians (Liv. Hp. 47). He was a firm 
upholder of the old Roman habits and manners, 
and in his second consulship he induced the 
senate to stop the building of a theatre, as 
injurious to public morals. When Cato re- 
peatedly expressed his desire for the destruc- 
tion of Carthage, Scipio, on the other hand, 
declared that he wished for its preservation, 
since the existence of such a rival would prove 
a useful check upon the licentiousness of the 
multitude (Plut. Cat. Maj. 27; Aurel. Vict. 
Vir. Ill. 44; App. Pun. 69, B. C. i. 28). He 
was elected pontifex maximus in 150.—18, P. 
Corn. Scipio Nasica Serapio, son of No. 17, is 
chiefly known as the leader of the senate in 
the murder of Tib. Gracchus. He was consul 
in 188, and in consequence of the severity with 
which he and his colleague conducted the levy 
of troops, they were thrown into prison by C. 
Curiatius, the tribune of the plebs. It was 
this Curiatius who gave Nasica the nickname 
of Serapio, from his resemblance to a person of 
low rank of this name; but though given him 
in derision, it afterwards became his distin- 
guishing surname. (Liv. Hp. 55; Val. Max. 
ix. 14, 8; Plin. vii. 54.) In 183, when the 
tribes met to re-elect Tib. Gracchus to the 
tribunate, and the utmost confusion prevailed 
in the Forum, Nasica called upon the consuls to 
save the republic; but as they refused to have 
recourse to violence, he exclaimed, ‘ As the 
consul betrays the state, do you who wish to 
obey the laws follow me,’ and so saying he 
rushed forth from the temple of Fides, where 
the senate was sitting, followed by the greater 
number of the senators. The people gave way 
before them, and Gracchus was assassinated as 
he attempted to escape. (App. B. C. i. 16; 
Plut. Tb. Gracch. 19.) In consequence of his 
conduct on this occasion Nasica became an 
object of such detestation to the people, that 
the senate found it advisable to send him on a 
pretended mission to Asia, although he was 
pontifex maximus, and ought not, therefore, 
to have quitted Italy. He did not venture 
to return to Rome, and, after wandering about 
from place to place, died soon afterwards at 
Pergamum. (Plut. Tib. Gracch. 21; Cie. Flacc. 
31, 75.)—19. P. Corn. Scipio Nasica, son of No. 
18, was consul 111, and died during his consul- 
ship (Sall. Jug. 27; Cic. de Off. i. 30).—20. P. 
Corn. Scipio Nasica, son of No. 19, praetor 94, 
is mentioned by Cicero as one of the advocates 
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of Sex. Roscius of Ameria. He married 
Licinia, the second daughter of L. Crassus the 
orator. (Cic. Rose. Am. 28, 77, Brut. 58, 212.) 
He had two sons, both of whom were adopted, 
one by his maternal grandfather, L. Crassus, in 
his testament, and is therefore called L. 
Licinius Crassus Scipio; and the other by Q. 
Caecilius Metellus Pius, consul 80, and is 
therefore called Q. Caecilius Metellus Pius 
Scipio. This Scipio became the father in-law 
of Cn. Pompey the triumyir, and fell in Africa 
in 47. His Life is given under METELLUS, No. 
15.—21. Cn, Corn. Scipio Hispallus, son of L. 
Scipio, who is only known as a brother of the 
two Scipios who fell in Spain. Hispallus was 
praetor 179, and consul 171. (Liv. xl. 44, xl. 
- 16.)\—22, Cn, Corn. Scipio Hispallus, son of 
No. 21, was praetor in 189, when he published 
an edict that all Chaldaeans (i.e. astrologers) 
should leave Rome and Italy within ten days 
(Val. Max. i. 3, 2).—238. P. Corn. Scipio, hus- 
band of Scribonia, who afterwards married 
Octavianus (Suet. Oct. 62).—24. P. Corn. 
Scipio, son of No. 21, was consul B.c. 16 
(Dio Cass. liv. 19; Propert. v. 11, 67.)—25. 
Corn. Scipio, first son of No. 21, served under 
Junius Blaesus against Tacfarinas (Tac. Ann. 
iii. 74).—26. P, Corn. Scipio, son of the prece- 
ding, husband of Poppaea Sabina, was consul 
A.D. 56 (Tac. Ann. xi. 2, xii. 58, xiii. 25). 

Sciras or Sclérias. [R#INTHON.] 

Sciras (Sxipds), a surname of Athene, under 
which she had a temple in the Attic port of 
Phaleron, and in the island of Salamis. The 
foundation of the temple at Phaleron is ascribed 
by Pausanias to a soothsayer, Scirus of Dodona, 
who is said to have come to Attica at the time 
when the Eleusinians were at war with Erech- 
theus (Paus, i. 1, 4, i. 86, 3). 

Sciritis (Sxp?ris), a wild and mountainous 
district in the N. of Laconia, on the borders of 
Arcadia, with a town Scirus (Skipos), (also 
called Scirtonium) on the road from Sparta to 
Tegea, originally belonging to. Arcadia, Its 
inhabitants, the Sciritae (Siptra), formed a 
special division of the Lacedaemonian army. 
This body, which in the time of the Pelopon- 
nesian war was 600 in number, was stationed in 
battle at the extreme left of the line, formed on 
march the vanguard, and was usually employed 
on the most dangerous kinds of service. (Thuc. 
v. 33, 67; Xen. Cyr. iv. 2, 1, Hell. v. 2, 24; 
Diod. xy. 82.) , 

Sciron (Skipwy or Sxelpwy), in the Athenian 
story, was a famous robber who infested the 
frontier between Attica and Megaris. He not 
only robbed the travellers who passed through 
the country, but compelled them on the Sciro- 
nian rock to wash his feet, and kicked them 
into the sea while they were thus employed. 
At the foot of the rock (according to Pausanias, 
and the Schol. on Eur. Hipp. 979), there was 
a tortoise, which devoured the bodies of the 
robber’s victims. He was slain by Theseus. 
Tt is noticeable that Plutarch makes no sugges- 
tion of the tortoise, and it has been suggested 
that this part of the story grew out of vase- 
paintings, where the painter put in a tortoise 
(as in the British Museum vase) to indicate the 

sea shore upon which Sciron was about to fall. 
Diodorus supplies another explanation when he 
says that the precipice over which he fell was 
called XeAdvn (tortoise). Plutarch mentions also 
the Megarean story, which is totally different. 
They said that Sciron was a good and just 
prince, no robber, but a punisher of robbers, 
son-in-law of Cychreus and father-in-law of 
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Aeacus, and that he was slain by Theseus in 
war. (Plut. Thes. 10; Paus. i.44, 12; Diod. iv. 
59; Strab. p. 891; Ov. Met. vii. 445.) 

Scironia Saxa (Skipwrides wérpa, also Ski- 
pddes: Dervent Bowno), large rocks on the HE. 
coast of Megawis, between which and the sea 
there was only a narrow dangerous pass, called 
the Scironian road (7 Skipdvn or Sxipwvis 656s : 
Kaki Skala). (Strab. p. 391; Paus. i. 44.) 
This road was afterwards enlarged by the 
emperor Hadrian. The name of the rocks was 
said to be derived from the celebrated robber 
Scrron. 

Scironides (Skipwvidns), an Athenian general 
who acted at the siege of Miletus and against 
Chios in B.c. 412, 411 (Thue. viii. 25, 80, 54). 

Scirri or Sciri, a people placed by Pliny in 
European Sarmatia, on the N. coast, imme- 
diately HK. of the Vistula, in the modern Cuwr- 
land and Samogitien; but by others described 
as a Scythian tribe beyond the Danube, which 
afterwards joined the Huns, and to which be- 
longed Odoacer, the conqueror of Italy (Plin. 
iv. 97; Jornand. R. G. 49; Sidon. vii. 822). 

Scirtonium. [Scrnirts.] . 

Scirtus (Sklpros: Daisan), a river in Meso- 
potamia, flowing past Edessa into a small lake 
near Charrae. Its name, which signifies leap- 
img, was derived from its rapid descent in a 
series of small cascades. (Procop. Aed. ii. 7.) 

Sclérias. [ReinTHon.] 

Scodra (Scodrensis: Scodar or Scutari), one 
of the most important towns in Illyricum, on 
the left bank of the river Barbana, at the SH. 
corner of the Lacus Labeatis, and about 
seventeen miles from the coast. It was strongly 
fortified, and was the residence of the Illyrian 
king Gentius (Liv. xliy. 81, xly. 26). It was a 
populous town under the Romans (Plin. iii. 144) 
and the capital of the district, called Praevali- 
tana, of Dalmatia in the time of Diocletian. 

Scodrus. [Scarpvs.] 

Scoedises, Scydisses, or Scordiscus (Sio:- 
dtons, Skvdicons, Sxopdtaxos: Dassim Dagh, or 
Chambu-Bel. Dagh), » mountain in the NE. of 
Asia Minor, dividing Pontus Cappadocius from 
Armenia Minor, and forming a part of the same 
range as M. Paryades (Strab. pp. 497, 548; 
Ptol. v. 6, 8). 

Scollis (SxdAAis : Santameri), a rocky moun- 
tain between Elis and Achaia, 3330 feet high, 
which joins on the H. the mountain Lampéa 
(Strab. p. 841). Strabo identifies it with the 
Olenian rock of Il. ii. 617 (Strab. p. 387). 

Scoloti. (Scyruta.] 

Scolus (Sx@Aos: SkwAwos, SewAreds). 1. An 
ancient town in Boeotia, on the road from. 
Thebes to Aphidna in Attica, was situated on 
the N. slope of Mt. Cithaeron, five or six miles 
S. of the Asopus and NW. of Hysiae (IU. ii. 497 ; 
Strab. p. 408: Hdt. ix. 15; Paus. ix.4,4). The 
site is traceable to the right of the road from 
Athens to Thebes.—2, A small place in Mace- 
donia, near Olynthus (Thue. y. 18; Strab. p. 
408). 

Scombraria (Islote), an island in front of the 
bay, on the SE. coast of Spain, which formed 
the harbour of Carthago Nova. It received its 
name from the scombri, or mackerel, taken off 
its coast, from which the Romans prepared 
their garum. (Strab. p. 159.) 

Scdmius or Scombrus Mons (rd Sxduov dpos), 
a mountain in Macedonia, which runs E. of Mt. 
Scardus, in the direction of N. to S. towards 
Mt. Haemus (Thue. ii. 96). 

Scdpas (Sxdmas). 1. One of the greatest 
Greek sculptors, was a native of Paros, and 
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appears to have belonged to a family of artists 
in that island (Strab. p. 604; Paus. viii. 45, 5). 
The period of his work extended over forty-four 
years at least, for this was the interval be- 
tween his work at Tegea in 894 and that at 
Halicarnassus in 351. He was probably some- 
what older than Praxiteles, with whom he 
stands at the head of that second period of 
perfected art which is called the later Attic 
school (in contradistinction to the earlier Attic 
school of Phidias), and which arose at Athens 
after the Peloponnesian war. Scopas was an 
architect and a statuary as well as a sculptor. 
He was the architect of the temple of Athene 
at Tegea, in Arcadia, which was built to replace 
an older temple burnt down in B.c. 894. From 
the sculptures which Scopas executed for this 
temple, two heads—mutilated, but still of great 
beauty and valuable for judging of the style of 
Scopas—have been discovered at Tegea and are 
in the Museum at Athens. The subjects of the 
sculptures mentioned by Pausanias are the 
Calydonian Hunt, and the fight of Telephus 
and Achilles. He was one of the artists em- 
ployed in executing the bas-reliefs which deco- 
rated the frieze of the Mausoleum at Hali- 
carnassus in Caria. A portion of these bas- 
reliefs is now deposited in the British Museum 
[Dict. of Ant. art. 
Mausoleum.) A 
noticeable feature 
in the style of 
Scopas was that 
he introduced the 
representation of 
passion which was 
afterwards — car- 
ried further by 
the Pergamene 
sculptors and by 
later schools. 
Pliny states that 
the famous group 
of figures repre- 
senting the de- 
struction of the 
sons and daugh- 
ters of Niobe was ascribed by some to Scopas, 
by others to Praxiteles. It has been remarked 
since the discovery of the original statue by 
Praxiteles of Hermes [see p. 557], and of the 
original head by Scopas, that the heads of the 
Niobe group bear more resemblance to the style 
of Praxiteles than to that of Scopas. On the 
other hand, the passion of the subject js more 
like the style of Scopas. But possibly. the 
group in question was merely assigned by Ro- 
man critics to the period of these two great 
sculptors, and was not the genuine work of 
either. In Pliny’s time the statues stood in 
the temple of Apollo Sosianus (Plin. xxxvi. 28). 
The remaining statues of this group, or copies 
of them, are all in the Florence Gallery. The 
most esteemed of all the works of Scopas, in 
antiquity, was his group which stood in the 
shrine of Cn. Domitius in the Flaminian Circus, 
representing Achilles conducted to the island 
of Leuce by the divinities of the sea. It con- 
sisted of figures of Neptune, Thetis, and Achilles, 
surrounded by Nereids, and attended by Tri- 
tons, and by an assemblage of sea monsters 
(Plin. xxxvi. 26). Pliny mentions among the 
famous single statues by Scopas an Apollo 
Palatinus, and it is argued by many that the 
Apollo Citharoedus [see p. 90] is a copy of this 
statue, with alterations in all probability of the 
drapery. Of his other statues a colossal seated 
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Ares (Plin. 4d.), and a statue of Apollo Smintheus 
(Strab. p. 604; cf. APoLLo, p. 89, b), was par- 
ticularly famous in ancient times.—2, An Aeto- 
lian, who held a leading position among his 
countrymen in the war with Philip and the 
Achaeans, B.C. 220. He commanded the 
Aetolian army in the first year of the war; and 
he is mentioned again as general of the Aeto- 
lians when the latter people concluded an 
alliance with the Romans (211). (Pol. iv. 5-18, 
62, v.11; Liv. xxxvi. 24.) After the close of 
the war with Philip, Scopas and Dorimachus 
were appointed to reform the Aetolian consti- 
tution (204). Scopas had only undertaken the 
charge from motives of ambition; on finding 
himself disappointed in this object, he with- 
drew to Alexandria. Here he was received 
with favour by the ministers of the young 
king Ptolemy V., and appointed to the com- 
mand of the army against Antiochus the Great. 
At first he was successful, but was afterwards 
defeated by Antiochus at Panium, and reduced 
to shut himself up within the walls of Sidon, 
where he was compelled by famine to surrender. 
(Pol. xiii. 1, xvi. 18, 89; Jos, Amt. xii. 3, 3.) 
Notwithstanding this ill success he continued 
in favour at the Egyptian court; but haying 
formed a plot in 296 to obtain the chief adminis- 
tration of the kingdom, he was arrested and 
put to death (Pol. xviii. 36-38). 

Scdpas (Skdmas: Aladan), a viver of Galatia, 
falling into the Sangarius, from the E,., at Julio- 
polis (Procop. Aed. y. 4). 

.Scordisci, a people in Pannonia Superior, 
are sometimes classed among the Illyrians, but 
were the remains of an ancient and powerful 
Celtic tribe. They dwelt between the Sayus 
andDrayus. (Strab. pp. 293, 818 ; Liy. xly. 23.) 

Scordiscus. [Scoupisus.] 

Scoti, a people whom the later Roman 
writers mention as dwelling in Ireland. Thus 
Claudian contrasts the Picti dwelling in Thule 
with the Scoti dwelling in Ierne (de IV. Cons. 
Hon. 8, ef. de Laud. Stil. ii. 2513; Oros. i. 2; 
Amm. Mare. xxvii. 8,4; Isid. Ov. xiv. 6). Ata 
later period the migration of the Scoti into 
Caledonia transferred the names Scotia and 
Scoti to that country. 

Scotitas (Sxoritas), a woody district in the 
N. of Laconia, on the frontiers of Tegeatis 
(Paus. iii. 10, 6). 

Scotussa (Sxdroveca: Skorovacaios), a very 
ancient town of Thessaly, in the district Pelas- 
giotis, near the source of the Onchestus, and 
not far from the hills Cynoscephalae, where 
Flamininus gained his celebrated victory over 
Philip, B.c. 197 (Strab. pp. 829, 4415; Diod. 
xv. 75; Livy. xxxiii.6, xxxvi. 9,14), The ruins 
of the ancient fortifications may be seen at 
Supli, five miles N. of the railway which runs 
from Volo (Ioleus) to Phersala (Pharsalus). 

Scribonia, wife of Octavianus (afterwards 
the emperor Augustus), had been married twice 
before. By one of her former husbands, P. 
Scipio, she had two children, P. Scipio, who 
was consul B.c. 16, and a daughter, Cornelia, 
who was married to Paulus Aemilius Lepidus, 
censor B.C. 22, and whose death is lamented in 
the beautiful élegy of Propertius (vy. 11; ef. p. 
483, b). Scribonia was the sister of L. Scribo- 
nius Libo, who was the father-in-law of Sex. 
Pompey. Augustus married her in 40, on the 
advice of Maecenas, because he was then afraid 
that Sex. Pompey would form an alliance with 
Antony to crush him; but haviag renewed his 
alliance with Antony, Octavian divorced her in 
the following year (39)—on the very day on 
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which she had borne him a daughter, Julia—in 
order to marry Livia. Scribonia long survived 
her separation from Octavian. In 4.D. 2 she 
accompanied, of her own accord, her daughter 
Julia into exile, to the island of Pandataria. 
(Suet. Awg. 62, 69; App. B. C. v. 53; Vell. 
Pat. ii. 100; Tac. Ann. ii. 27.) 

Scribonius Curio. [Curto.] 

Scribonius Largus. [Lareus.] 

Scribonius Libo. [Lrzo.] 

Scribonius Proctlus. [Procuuus.]| 

Scriptores Historiae Augustae. Under 
this title a collection was made, how or under 
whose authority and editorship is not known, of 
biographies of the emperors from Hadrian to 
Numerian (117-284), by six contributors. The 
Lives of Philip—Valerian have not been handed 
down entire. There is considerable doubt as 
to the authorship of the different biographies. 
The Lives of Hadrian, Aelius, Didius Julianus, 
Septimius Severus, Pescennius Niger, Cara- 
calla and Geta have been commonly printed 
as the work of SparTranus; those of Antoninus 
Pius, M. Antoninus Philosophus (M. Aurelius), 
Verus, Pertinax, Clodius Albinus, Macrinus, 
the two Maximins, the three Gordians, Maxi- 
mus and Balbinus, as the work of CaprroLInus 
the Life of Avidius Cassius, as the work of 
Vuucactus ; the Lives of Commodus, Diadume- 
_ nus, Hlagabalus and Alexander Severus, as the 
work of Lampripius [these Lives, whoever 
were their respective authors, seem to have 
been written in the time of Diocletian]; the 
Lives of Aurelianus, Tacitus, Florianus, Probus, 
Firmus, Saturninus, Proculus, Bonosus, Carus 
and his sons, as the work of Vopiscus; the 
Lives of Valerian, Gallienus, the so-called 
Thirty Tyrants, Claudius and the fragments of 
Philip, Decius, Gallus and Aemilian, as the 
work of TREBELLIUS Ponto. [These Lives 
seem to have been written in the first decade 
of the fourth century.| The assignment to the 
authors mentioned above is grounded upon the 
titles to the various biographies ; but these titles 
have in many cases clearly been confused and 
miscopied by the scribes, and therefore it is a 
matter of great uncertainty which are correct 
and which are misplaced. This confusion 
belongs to the earlier Lives (Hadrian—Gordian 
III). Hence the apportionment of the works 
of Spartianus, Capitolinus, Lampridius and 
Vulcacius lacks authority, while there is more 
warrant for the assignment to Vopiscus and 
Trebellius Pollio of the Lives which are 
ascribed to them. At the same time for con- 
venience and conciseness of reference the 
names generally used are often retained, and 
there seems no reasonable objection to that 
course. The collection has value as supplying 
details otherwise unattainable; but the bio- 
graphies are all feeble in style and composition, 
and, worse still, they are so distinctly the work 
of Court historians that their view of history is 
limited and partial, and often altogether un- 
trustworthy. 

Scultenna (Panaro), a river in Gallia, Cis- 
padana, rising in the Apennines, and flowing to 
the E. of Mutina into the Po (Strab. p. 218; 
Plin. iii. 118; Liv. xli. 16). 

Scupi (Uskub), a town in Moesia Superior, 
on the Axius, and the capital of Dardania. It 
was a frontier town towards Macedonia, and 
was a Roman colony under Trajan. (Ptol. iii. 
9,6; Procop. Aed. iv. 4.) 

Scydisses. [ScorprsEs.] : 

Scylacé (SvAdin), or Scylaceion, an ancient 
city on the coast of Mysia Minor, E. of Cyzicus, 
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at the foot of M. Olympus (Plin. v. 142; Mel. 
1.19). Itis one of the places whose inhabit- 
ants Herodotus mentions as speaking the lan- 
guage or dialect, differing from any Greek of 
his own day, which he calls Pelasgian (Hat. i. 
57; PELaset)., 

Scylacium, also Scylacéum, or Scyllétium 
(SkvAdiov, Skvdakeiov, SevarAhtiv: Squil- 
lace), a Greek town on the E. coast of Brut- 
tium, was situated on two adjoining hills at a 
short distance from the coast, between the 
rivers Caecinus and Carcines. The common 
tradition was that it was founded by Athenians 
under Menestheus (Strab. p. 261; Plin. iii. 95), 
but others referred it to Odysseus (Serv. ad 
Aen. iil. 5, 58). There is, however, no evidence 
of its ever having been Greek in historical 
times, and it is not mentioned among Greek 
colonies in the Periplus attributed to Scylax. 
It was a dependency of Crotona and afterwards 
belonged to Locri. It was colonised by the 
Romans B.c. 124, and again under Nerva. It 
is described by Cassiodorus (Var. xii. 15), who 
was born there. It had no harbour, whence 
Virgil (Aen. iii. 553) speaks of it as navifra- 
gum Scylacewm. From this town the Scyla- 
cius or Sceylleticus Sinus (SkvdAdnrucds 
xéAmos) derived its name. The isthmus which 
separated this bay from the Sinus Hipponiates 
on the W. coast of Bruttium, was only twenty 
miles broad, and formed the ancient boundary 
of Oenotria. 

Scylax (SxvAat), of Caryanda in Caria, 
was sent by Darius Hystaspis on a voyage of 
discovery down the Indus. Setting out from 
the city of Caspatyrus and the Pactyican 
district, Scylax reached the sea, and then sailed 
W. through the Indian Ocean to the Red Sea, 
performing the whole voyage in thirty months. 
(Hadt. iv. 44.)—There is still extant a Periplus, 
containing a brief description of certain 
countries in Hurope, Asia, and Africa, around 
the coasts of the Mediterranean and Euxine, 
and bearing the name of Scylax of Caryanda. 
This work has been ascribed by some writers to 
the Scylax mentioned by Herodotus, and by 
others to Seylax, an astronomer of Halicar- 
nassus, and friend of Panaetius (Cic. Div. ii. 
42). Suidas (s. v.) appears to confuse the two. 
It is clear from internal evidence that the 
Periplus must have been composed long after 
the time of Herodotus; whilst, from its 
omitting to mention any of the cities founded 
by Alexander, such as Alexandria in Egypt, we 
may conclude that it was drawn up before the 
reign of Alexander. Hence itis probably right 
to assume that the author lived about 400-350 
B.C., and to suppose that he prefixed to his 
work the name of Scylax of Caryanda, on 
account of the celebrity of this navigator.— 
This Periplus is edited by Fabricius, 1878, and 
in Geogr. Graec. Minor. by C. Miiller, 1861. 

Scylax (SktAat: Choterlek-Irmak), a river 
in the SW. of Pontus, falling into the Iris, 
between Amasia and Gaziura (Strab. p. 547). : 

Scylitzes or Scylitza, Joannes, a Byzan-; 
tine historian, surnamed, from his office, Curo-! 
palates, flourished 4.D.1081. His work extends 
from the death of Nicephorus I. (811), down to 
the reign of Nicephorus Botaniotes (1078-1081). 
The portion of the History of Cedrenus which 
extends from the death of Nicephorus I. 
(811) to the close of the work (1057) is found 
almost verbatim in the History of Scylitzes. 
It is a question which was the original. The 
works of Cedrenus and Scylitzes are edited 
together by Bekker, 1838. 
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Scylla (SxvAAa), the personification of the 
danger to mariners from a rock-bound coast. 
In the Homeric account Scylla and Charybdis 
are opposite to each other, but the place of 
their dwelling is not very clear, nor is 
Charybdis distinctly personified. In later 
writers Scylla and Charybdis are localised in 
the Straits of Messina between Italy and 
Sicily (Strab. p. 24; Plin. iii. 87), Scylla being 
placed at the Promontory Scyllaeum (the name 
of which may very possibly have reached 
Homer), Charybdis is the whirlpool (which 
does actually exist now sufficiently to be a 
difficulty for undecked boats) just outside the 


spit of land which forms the harbour of |, 


Messana (Strab. p. 268): but the whirlpool 
was apparently often supposed to be immedi- 
ately opposite Scyllaeum Pr. at Cape Pelorus, 
nine miles further N., where there is no 
doubt often a strong current (Thue. iv. 24). 
The myth which grew out of these perils of the 
sea was that in a cave high up on a rock dwelt 
Scylla, a daughter of Crataeis, a fearful 
monster, barking like a dog, with twelve feet, 
and six long necks and heads, each of which 
contained three rows of sharp teeth. -The 
opposite rock, which was much lower, con- 
tained an immense fig-tree, under which dwelt 
Charybdis, who thrice every day swallowed 
down the waters of the sea, and thrice threw 
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(From a coin of Agrigentum.) 


them up again: both were formidable to the 
ships which had to pass between them. (Qd. 
xii. 73-110, 285-259, 480-444.) | Hence the pro- 
verb, versified by a writer of the thirteenth cen- 
tury (the Alexandreis of Philip Gualtier) : 
‘Incidis in Scyllam cupiens vitare Charybdim.’ 
(For Charybdis as a proverb for danger cf. 
Hor. Od. i. 27,19; Athen. p. 558; Cic. Phil. ii. 
27, 67.) This is the Homeric account. Later 
traditions give different accounts of Scylla’s 
parentage. Some describe her as a/ monster 
with six heads of different animals, or with 
three heads (Tzetz. ad Lyc. 650; Eustath. p. 
1719). One tradition relates that Scylla was 
originally a beautiful maiden, who often played 
with the nymphs of the sea, and was beloved 
by the marine god Glaucus, who applied to 
Circe for means to make Scylla return his 
love; but Circe, jealous of the fair maiden, 
threw magic herbs into the well in which 
Scylla was wont to bathe, by means of which 
the lower part of her body was changed into 
the tail of a fish or serpent, surrounded by 
dogs, while the upper part remained that of a 
woman. (Ov. Met. xiii. 782, 905, xiv. 40-67; 
Tibull. iii. 4, 89.) Another tradition related 
that Scylla was beloved by Poseidon, and that 
Amphitrite, from jealousy, metamorphosed her 
into a monster (Serv. ad Aen. iii, 420). 
Heracles is said to have killed her, because 
she stole some of the oxen of Geryon; but 
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Phorcys is said to have restored her to life 
(Hygr. Fab. praef.; Eustath. 1. c.). Virgil (Aen. 
vi, 286) speaks of several Scyllae, and places 
them in the lower world. Charybdis is de- 
scribed as a daughter of Poseidon and Gaea, 
and a voracious woman, who stole oxen from 
Heracles, and was hurled by the thunderbolt 
of Zeus into the sea (Serv. ad Aen. iii. 420), 
Itis likely that her voice like a dog’s bark in 
the Odyssey, improved by later myths into 
dogs surrounding her lower limbs, was imagined 
partly from her name being connected with 
oxvaAat, partly from the noise of waves upon 
the rocks. 

Scylla, daughter of king Nisus of Megara, 
For details see Nisus. 

Scyllaeum (SkvAAaov). 1. (Sciglio), a pro- 
montory on the coast of Bruttium, at the N. 
entrance of the Sicilian straits, where the 
monster Scylla was supposed to live [Scynna}. 
—2. (Scilla or Sciglio), a town in Bruttium, 
on the above-named promontory. There are 
still remains of the ancient citadel. (Plin. iii. 
73.)—8. A promontory in Argolis, on the coast 
of Troezen, forming, with the promontory of 
Sunium in Attica, the entrance to the Saronic 
gulf (Paus. ii. 84, 7; Strab. p. 873). It is 
said to have derived its name from Scylla, the 
daughter of Nisus. [Nuisus.] 

Scylléticus Sinus. [Scynacrum.] 

Scyllétium. [Scynacrum.] 

Scyllis. [DreoEnvs.] 

Scymnus (Scvuvos), of Chios, wrote a Peri- 
egesis, or description of the earth, which is 
referred to by later writers (Steph. Byz. s. vv. 
Ildpos, ‘Epudvacoa; Schol. ad Ap. Rh, iv. 284). 
This work was in prose, and consequently 
different from the Periegesis in iambic metre 
which has come down to us, and which many 
modern writers have erroneously ascribed to 
Scymnus of Chios. The poem is dedicated to 
king Nicomedes, whom some modern writers 
suppose to be the same as Nicomedes IIL, king 
of Bithynia, who died B.c. 74; but this is quite 
uncertain.—The poem is edited by Meineke, 
Berlin, 1846, and in C, Miiller, Geogr. Graec. 
Min. 

Scyros (Skipos: Sxvpios: Scyro), an island 
in the Aegaean sea, E. of Euboea, and one of 
the Sporades. It contained a town of the same 
name, and a river called Cephissus. (Strab. 
pp. 424, 4386; Scyl. p. 28; Ptol. iii. 18, 47.) Its 
ancient inhabitants are said to have been 
Pelasgians, Carians, and Dolopians. The 
island is frequently mentioned in the stories of 
the mythical period. Here Thetis ‘concealed 
her son Achilles in woman’s attire among the 
daughters of Lycomedes, in order to save him 
from the fate which awaited him under the 
walls of Troy. (Paus. i. 22, 6; Strab. p. 486; 
Apollod. iii, 18, 8.) It was here also that 
Pyrrhus, the son of Achilles by Deidamia, was 
brought up, and it was from this island that 
Odysseus fetched him to the Trojan war (II. 
xix. 826, Od. xi. 509; Soph. Phil. 239). 
According to another tradition, the island was 
conquered by Achilles, in order to revenge the 
death of Theseus, who is said to have been 
treacherously destroyed in Scyros by Lyco- 
medes (Il. ix. 664; Paus. l. c.; Plut. Thes. 
35). The bones of Theseus were discovered by 
Cimon in Scyros, after his conquest of the 
island in 3.c. 470, and were conveyed to 
Athens, where they were preserved in the 
Theséum (Thue. i. 98; Diod. xi. 60). From 
this time Scyros continued subject to Athens 
till the period of the Macedonian supremacy ; 
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but the Romans compelled the last Philip to 
restore it to Athens in 196 (Liv. xxxiii. 30). 
The soil of Scyros was unproductive; but it 
was celebrated for its breed of goats, and for 
Ats quarries of variegated marble. 

VY Scythia (7 SkvdiuKh, 4 SkvOia, Ion. SkvOln, 
h Tav SKv0ewv xdpn, Hdt.: SxtvOns, Scythes, 
Seytha, pl. Sxv@u, Scythae; fem. Sxvois, 
Scythis, Scythissa), a name applied to very 
different countries at different times. The 
Scythians are not named by Homer, though it 
is probable that they are those whom he calls 
‘TImnnmorAyot and Tadaktoddyor (mare-milkers 
and feeders on milk; J/. xiii. 7), Hesiod (F’r. 
68) speaks of Scythians as dwelling in waggons 
and living on mares’ milk, and Alcaeus (£7. 49) 
calls Achilles ‘ruler of Scythia’ (¢.¢. at Leuce). 
From the Greek colonies on the Huxine 
founded in the seventh century B.c, more 
kmowledge of the Scythians was gained by 
Hecataeus, Hippocrates and Herodotus, who 
had also visited the coasts of the Huxine. The 
Scythia of Herodotus comprises, to speak 
generally, the SH. parts of Hurope between the 
Carpathian mountains and the river Tanais 
(Don). He describes the country as a square 
of 4000 stadia (400 geog. miles) each way, the 
W. boundary being the Ister (Danube) and the 
mountains of the Agathyrsi; the S. the shores 
of the Euxine and Palus Maeotis, from the 
mouth of the Ister to that of the Tanais, this 
side being divided into two equal parts, of 2000 
stadia each, by the mouth of the Borysthenes 
(Dmeper); the EH. boundary was the Tanais, 
and on the N: Scythia was divided by 
deserts from the Melanchlaeni, Androphagi, 
and Budini. It corresponded to the S. part 
of Russia in Hurope. Herodotus says that 
the inhabitants, whom the Greeks named 
Scythians, called themselves Scoloti (SxdAoro:). 
He gives as the legend prevalent among the 
Scythians themselves about their origin, that 
Targitaus, the son of Zeus by a daughter of the 
river Borysthenes, was the father of Leipoxais, 
Arpoxais, and Colaxais. In their reign, there 
fell from heaven a yoke, an axe (cdyapis), a 
plough-share, and a cup, all of gold. The two 
elder failed in taking them up, for they burnt 
when they approached them. But the younger 
did not fail, and retained the kingdom. From 
Leipoxais descended the Auchaetae (yévos) ; 
from Arpoxais the Catiari and Traspies; from 
Colaxais the Paralatai. The general name for 
all is Scoloti. This was exactly 1000 years 
before the invasion of Darius. The gold was 
sacred; the country large. It extended so far 
north that the continual fall of feathers (snow) 
prevented things from being seen. The 
number of the kingdoms ,was three, the 
greatest of which had charge of the gold. Of 
this legend, the elements seem partly Scythian, 
and partly due to the country in which the 
Scythians settled. The descent from the 
Borysthenes belongs to this latter class. The 
story of the sons of Targitaus is found, in its 
main features, among the present Tartars, A 
tradition of the Pontic Greeks brought Heracles 
with the cattle of Geryones to Scythia, Three 
sons of Heracles and Echidna were mentioned, 
Agathersus, Gelonus and Scythes. The test 
of supremacy was being able to bend the bow 
which Heracles had left. This Scythes did, 
and remained as ruler (Hdt. iv. 8-10). Aristeas 
tells also of the Scythians as neighbours of 
Hyperborei, Arimaspi, and gold-guarding 
Griffins (Hdt. iv.13). This (like the Scythian 
legend) had probably a connexion with the 
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gold actually found in the Ural mountains 
[HyprrBoret]. The Scythians were believed by 
Herodotus to be of Asiatic origin, and his 
account of them, taken in connexion with the 
description given by Hippocrates of their 
physical peculiarities, leaves the impression 
that they were a part of the great Mongol race, 
who have wandered, from unknown antiquity, 
over the steppes of Central Asia. Driven out 
of their abodes in Asia, N. of the Araxes, by the 
Massagetae,and migrating into Europe, they 
pressed upon the Cimmerians, who passed over 
into Asia Minor, occupied the country about 
Sinope, sacked Magnesia and took Sardis in 
the reign of Ardys, B.c. 640-629 (Hab. i. 6-15, 
iv. 12; Callin. #7. 2,3; Strab. pp. 627, 647, 
648).. Except for the occupation of the N. 
coast, this inroad of Cimmerians was temporary 
and brief. The Scythians themselves made a 
more formidable invasion of Asia about the same 
time. They swept over the country to Media, 
where they defeated Cyaxarrs, who had re- 
turned from the siege of Nineveh to meet them. 
They spread over Asia as far as Palestine and 
the borders of Egypt, from the invasion of which 
they were bought off by Psammetichus. At 
Ascalon they sacked the temple of Aphrodite, 
who was supposed to have visited them with 
a hereditary disease as a punishment. After 
twenty-eight years of invasion they were driven 
out by Cyaxares 607 B.c. (Hdt. i. 105). Hero- 
dotus adds that on their return to their own 
country they found that their slaves had inter- 
married with their wives, and they reduced 
them to submission by meeting them with whips 
instead of weapons of war. [For the subsequent 
invasion of Scythia by Darius, see p. 271, b.] 
The Scythians were a nomad people; shep- 
herds or herdsmen, who had no fixed habita- 
tions, but roamed over a vast tract of country 
at their pleasure, and according to the wants 
of their cattle. They lived ina kind of covered 
waggons, which Aeschylus describes as ‘lofty 
houses of wicker-work, on _ well-wheeled 
chariots’ (Prom. 710; cf. Hor. Od. iii. 24, 9). 
They kept large troops of horses, and were 
most expert in cavalry exercises and archery ; 
and hence, as the Persian king Darius found 
when he invaded their country (B.c. 507), it 
was almost impossible for an invading army to 
act against them. ‘They simply retreated, 
waggons and all, before the enemy, harassing 
him with their light cavalry, and leaving 
famine and exposure, in their bare steppes, to 
do the rest. Like all the Mongol race, they 
were divided into several hordes, the chief of 
whom were called the Royal Scythians, and to 
these all the rest owned some degree of allegi- 
ance. As regards their religion, they wor- 
shipped chiefly the war-god whose symbol was 
a sword, displayed aloft on a platform and 
honoured by sacrifices of sheep and horses, 
and of prisoners taken in war. They took 
scalps from their foes and used the skulls of 
the slain as drinking cups (Hdt. iv. 62-75). 
Their government was a sort of patriarchal 
monarchy or chieftainship. An important 
modification of their habits had, however, 
taken place, to a certain extent, before Hero- 
dotus described them. The fertility of the 
plains on the N. of the Huxine, and the 
influence of the Greek settlements at the 
mouth of the Borysthenes, and along the coast, 
had led the inhabitants of this part of Scythia 
to settle down as cultivators of the soil, and 
had brought them into commercial and other 
relations with the Greeks, Accordingly, Hero- 
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dotus mentions two classes or ‘hordes of 
Scythians who had thus abandoned their 
nomad life: first, on the W. of the Borysthenes, 
two tribes of Hellenised Scythians, called 
Callipidae and Alazones; then, beyond these, 
‘the Scythians who are ploughers (S«véa 
dporipes), who do not grow their corn for food, 
but for sale;’ these dwelt about the river 
Hypanis (Bug) in the region now called the 
Ukraine, which is still, as it was to the Greeks, 
a great corn-exporting country. Again, on the 
E. of the Borysthenes were ‘the Scythians 
who are husbandmen’ (Sxv0u ‘yewpryol), 7c. 
who grew corn for their own consumption: 
these were called Borysthenitae by the Greeks: 
their country extended three days’ journey EH. 
of the Borysthenes to the river PANTICAPES. 
Beyond these, to the H., dwelt ‘the nomad 
Scythians (vouddes Sxv0a), who neither sow 
nor plough at all.” (Hdt. iv. 16-20.) Herodotus 
expressly states that the tribes EH. of the Bory- 
sthenes were not Scythian. As regards the 
history of these Scythian tribes after the time 
of Herodotus, it is clear from the notice of 
Thucydides that they were regarded as formid- 
able—indeed, irresistible—if they should ever 
unite in one common purpose (Thue. ii. 95). 
Scythian slaves were sent from the Greek 
cities of the Bosporus to Athens and were used 
by the state as a police (S«i@u or rotdrar) 
[Dict. of Ant. art. Demosz]. In later times 
they were gradually overpowered by the 
neighbouring people, especially the Sarma- 
tians, who gave their name to the whole 
country. [Sarmatia.] At the same time the 
name of Scythian was still applied in Roman 
literature to the people and places N. of the 
Euxine: and not, perhaps, incorrectly, since 
there can be little doubt that the inhabitants 
of those lands were in great measure descend- 
ants of the Herodotean Scythians. This use of 
Scythian is particularly noticeable in Ovid’s 
description of Tomi and the neighbouring 
districts; and it became geographically correct 
when Diocletian formed the province of Scy- 
thia (as part of the diocese of Thrace), con- 
sisting of the district between the mouths of 
the Danube and Odessus (Varna), with the 
chief towns Dionysopolis, Tomi and Calates. 
Meanwhile, the conquests of Alexander and 
his successors in Central Asia had made the 
Greeks acquainted with tribes beyond the 
Oxus and the Jaxartes who resembled the 
Scythians, and belonged, in fact, to the same 
great Mongol race, and to whom, accordingly, the 
same name wasapplied. [Some tribes of these 
Scythians were encountered and defeated by 
Alexander in Sogdiana (Arr. Am. iv. 6,11; Curt. 
vii. 9, 22).} Hence in writers of the time of 
the Roman empire the name of Scythia 
(except as regards Diocletian’s province of 
Scythia Minor, mentioned above) denotes the 
whole of N. Asia, from the river Rha (Volga) 
on the W., which divided it from Asiatic 
Sarmatia, to Serica on the H., extending to 
India on the S. It was divided, by M. Imaus, 
into two parts, called respectively Scythia 
intra Imaum, on the NW. side of the range, 
and Scythia extra Imaum on the SE. side 
(Ptol. vi. 18-16). With the history of these 
countries we are not here concerned. 

Scythini (Sxv@vol), a people on the W. border 
of Armenia, through whose country the Greeks 
under Xenophon marched four days’ journey. 
Their territory was bounded on the E. by the 
river Harpasus, and on the W. by the river 
Apsarus. (Xen. Am. iv. 7,18; Diod. xiv. 29.) 
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Scythinus (Sxvdivos), of Teos, turned into 
verse the great work of the philosopher Hera- 
clitus,.of which a considerable fragment is 
preserved by Stobaeus (Diog. Laért. ix. 16; 
Miiller, Fr. Hist. Graec.). 

Scythopolis (Sxv@dmoAis) : O. T. Bethshan: 
Beisan, Ru.), an important city of Palestine, in 
the SE. of Galilee. It stood on a hill in the 
Jordan valley, W. of the river, and near one of 
its fords. Its site was fertilised by numerous 
springs; and to this advantage, as well as to its 
being the centre of several roads, it owed its 
great prosperity and its importance in the his- 
tory of Palestine. It had a mixed population 
of Canaanites, Philistines, and Assyrian settlers, 
with perhaps some remnants of the Scythians. 
Its name is probably a relic of the Scythian 
incursion (p. 855, b; cf. Plin. v. 74; Dict. of the 
Bible, art. Bethshan). Under the later Roman 
empire, it became the seat of the archbishop of 
Palaestina Secunda, and it continued a flourish- 
ing city to the time of the first Crusade. 

Scythotauri, Tauri Scythae, or Tauro- 
scythae, a people of Sarmatia Europaea, just 
without the Chersonesus Taurica, between the 
rivers Carcinites and Hypanis, as far as the 
tongue of land called Dromos Achilleos (Ptol. 
iii. 5, 25; Plin. iv. 85). : 

Sébasté (ScBaorh = Augusta: SeBacryvds). 
1, (Ayash, Ru.), a city on the coast of Cilicia 
Aspera, built for a residence by Archelaus, king 
of Cappadocia, to whom the Romans had granted 
the sovereignty of Cilicia, and named in honour 
of Augustus. It stood W. of the river Lamus, 
on a small island called Hleousa, the name of 
which appears to have been afterwards trans- 
ferred to the city. (Strab. p. 671.)—2. (Segikler), 
a city of Phrygia, NW. of Eumenia.—38, [Caprra. | 
—4, (Samarra.] 

Sebastéa (ScBacrela: Sivas), a city of Pontus, 
on the upper part of the river Halys, at a 
junction of roads from Comana Pontica, Nico- 
polis, Melitene, Comana Cappadociae, Mazaca 
and Tavium (Strab. pp. 559, 560). 

Sébastodpolis (ScBarrdmodis: Suhe Serai), 
a city of Pontus, SH. of Zela. 

Sebennytus (SeBévyuros, 7 SeBevyuTinh md- 
Aus: Semennout, Ru.), a considerable city of 
Lower Egypt, in the Delta, on the W. side of 
the branch of the Nile called after it the Se- 
bennytic Mouth, just at the fork made by this 
and the Phatnitic Mouth, and S. of Busiris. It 
was the capital of the Nomos Sebennytes or 
Sebennyticus (Strab. p. 802; Ptol. iv. 5, 50). 

Sebéthus (Maddalena), a small river in Cam- 
pania, flowing round Vesuvius, and falling into 
the Sinus Puteolanus at the HE. side of Nea- 
polis (Stat. Szlv. i. 2, 263; Colum. x. 184). 

Sebinus Lacus (Lago Seo or T’seo), a lake in 
Gallia Cisalpina, formed by the river Ollius be- 
pe the lakes Larius and Benacus (Plin. ii. 
224). 

Secundus, P. Pomponius, a tragic poet in 
the reigns of Tiberius, Caligula, and Claudius. 
He was one of the friends of Sejanus, and on 
the fall of that minister, in A.D, 31, was thrown 
into prison, where he remained till the accession 
of Caligula, in 87, by whom he was released. 
He was consul in 41, and in the reign of 
Claudius commanded in Germany, when he 
defeated the Chatti. (Tac. Ann. v. 8, xi. 18, xii. 
28.) Secundus was an intimate friend of the 
elder Pliny, who wrote his Life in two books 
(Plin. vii. 8; Quintil. x. i. 98). His tragedies 
were the most celebrated of his literary compo- 
sitions. 
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Sedigitus, Volcatius, a didactic poet in the 
middle of the second century B.c., from whose 
work De Poétis A. Gellius (xv. 24) has preserved 
thirteen Iambic senarians, in which the principal 
Latin comic dramatists are enumerated in the 
order of merit. In this ‘ Canon,’ as it has been 
termed, the first place is assigned to Caecilius 
Statius, the second to Plautus, the third to 
Naevius, the fourth to Licinius, the fifth to 
Attilius, the sixth to Terentius, the seventh to 
Turpilius, the eighth to Trabea, the ninth to 


| Luscius, the tenth, ‘causa antiquitatis,’ to En- 


nius (Gell. J.c.). 

Sédilius, Coelius, of Seville, a Christian poet, 
about 4.p. 450. His works are :—(1) Paschale 
Carmen s. Mirabilium Divinorum Libri V, 
in heroic measure. (2) Veteris et Novi Testa- 
menti Collatio, a sort of hymn containing a 


selection of texts from the Old and New Testa-. 


ments, arranged in such a manner as to enable 
the reader to compare the two dispensations. 
(8) Hymnus de Christo, an account of the life 
and miracles of Christ. (4) De Verbi Incarna- 
tione, a Cento Virgilianus. He follows classical 
rhythm and diction —Hditions are by Cellarius, 
Hal. 1704 and 1739; Arevalus, Rome, 1794; 
Hulmer, Vienna, 1885. 

Sediini, an Alpine people in Gallia Belgica, 
E. of the lake of Geneva, in the valley of the 
Rhone, in the modern Vallais, who lived further 
up the valley than the Veragri. Their chief 
town was called Civitas Sedunorum, the modern 
Sion or Sitten. (Caes. B. G. iii. 1, 7; Plin. iii. 
187.) 

Sedusii, a German people, forming part of 
the army of Ariovistus when he invaded Gaul, 
B.C. 58. They are not mentioned at a later 
period, and consequently their site cannot be 
determined. (Caes. B. G. i. 51.) 

Segésama or Segisamo (Segisamonensis: Sa- 
samo), a town of the Murbogi or Turmodigi in 
Hispania Tarraconensis, on the road from Tar- 
raco to Asturica (Strab. p. 162; Plin. iii. 25). 

Segesta (Segestanus: nr. Alcamo, Ru,), the 
later Roman name of the town called by the 
Greeks Egesta or Aegesta (“Eyeora, Alyeora, 
in Virg. Acesta: ’Eyeoratos, Alyeoravés, Ace- 
staeus), situated in the NW. of Sicily, near the 
coast between Panormus and Drepanum. It 


was a town of the Elymi, and is said to have 


been founded by Trojans on two small rivers, 
to which they gave the names of Simois and 
Scamander; hence the Romans made it a colony 
of Aeneas. (Thuc. vi. 2; Dionys. i. 52; Strab, 
p-. 608: see Srcmza.) Its inhabitants were 
constantly engaged in hostilities with Selinus ; 
and it was at their solicitation that the Athe- 
nians were led to embark in their unfortunate 
expedition against Sicily. The town was taken 
by Agathocles, who destroyed or sold as slaves 
all its inhabitants, peopled the city with a body 
of deserters, and changed its name into that of 
Dicaeopolis; but after the death of this tyrant, 
the remains of the ancient inhabitants returned 
to the city and resumed their former name. In 
the neighbourhood of the city, on the road to 
Drepanum, were celebrated mineral springs, 
called Aquae Segestanae or Aquae Pintianae. 
Its ruins are of great beauty, especially those 
of its Doric temple dating from the sixth 
century B.c. 

Segestes, a Cheruscan chieftain, the opponent 
of Arminius. Private injuries embittered their 
political feud, for Arminius carried off the 
daughter of Segestes. In a.p.9 Segestes warned 
Quintilius Varus of the movement of Arminius 
against him; but his warning was disregarded, 
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and Varus perished. In 14 Segestes was forced 
by his tribesmen into a war with Rome; but he 
afterwards made his peace with the Romans, 
and was allowed to live at Narbonne. (Tac. 
Ann. i. 55-59; Vell. Pat. ii, 118; Flor. iv. 12.) 
ae son’s name was Segimundus (Tac. Ann. i. 
57). 

Segetia or Segesta. [InpicrTus, p. 448, a.] 

Segni, a German people in Gallia Belgica, 
ig the Treveri and Eburones (Caes. B.G. 
vi. 82). 

Segobriga, the chief town of the Celtiberi, in 
Hispania Tarraconensis, SW. of Caesaraugusta, 
probably in the neighbourhood of the modern 
Priego (Ptol. ii. 6, 58; Strab. p. 162). 

Segontia or Seguntia, a town of the Celti- 
beri, m Hispania Tarraconensis, sixteen miles 
from Caesaraugusta (Liv. xxxiv. 19). 

Segovia. 1. (Segovia), a town of the Arevaci, 
on the road from Emerita to Caesaraugusta. 
A magnificent Roman aqueduct is still extant 
at Segovia. (Ptol. ii. 6, 56.)\—2, A town in His- 
pania Baetica on the Flumen Silicense, near 
Sacili. 

Segusiani, one of the most important peoples 
in Gallia Lugdunensis, bounded by the Allo- 
broges on the 8., by the Sequani on the E., by 
the Aedui on the N., and by the Arverni on the 
W. In the time of Caesar they were dependent 
on the Aedui. (Caes. B. G. i.10, vii. 64; Strab. 
p. 186.) In their territory was the town of 
Luepunum, the capital of the province. 

Segusio (Swsa), the capital of the Segusini 
and the residence of king Cottius, was situated 
in Gallia Transpadana, at the foot of the Cottian 
Alps. The triumphal arch erected at this 
place by Cottius in honour of Augustus is still 
extant. After the death of the younger Cottius 
in the reign of Nero it became a Roman muni- 
cipal town. (Suet. Ne7. 18; Strab. pp. 179, 204.) 

Seius Strabo. [Szsanus.] 

Sejanus, Aelius, was born at Vulsinii, in 
Etruria, and was the son of Seius Strabo, who 
was commander of the praetorian troops at the 
close of the reign of Augustus, a.p. 14 (Tac. 
Ann. iv. 1; Vell. Pat. ii. 127). In the same 
year Sejanus was made the colleague of his 
father in the command of the praetorian bands, 
and upon his father being sent as governor to 
Egypt, he obtained the sole command of these’ 
troops. He ultimately gained such influence 
over Tiberius that he made him his confidant. 
Not content with this position of influence, 
Sejanus formed the design of obtaining the 
imperial power. With this view he sought to 
make himself popular with the soldiers, and 
gave posts of honour and emoluments to his 
creatures and favourites. With the same object 
he resolved to get rid of all the members of the 
imperial family. He seduced Livia, the wife 
of Drusus, the son of Tiberius, and by promis- 
ing her marriage and a participation in the 
imperial power, he was enabled, in A.D. 28, to 
poison Drusus. with her coinivance and assist- 
ance. (Tac. Anm. iy. 8,10.) An accident in- 
creased the credit of Sejanus, and confirmed 
the confidence of Tiberius. The emperor, with 
Sejanus and others, was feasting in a cave be- 
tween Amyclae and the hills of Fundi, The 
entrance of the cave suddenly fell in, and 
crushed some of the slaves; and all the guests, 
in alarm, tried to make their escape. Sejanus, 
resting his knees on the couch of Tiberius, and 
placing his shoulders under the falling rock, 
protected his master, and was discovered in 
this posture by the soldiers who came to their 
relief. After Tiberius had shut himself up in 
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the island of Capreae, Sejanus had full scope 
for his machinations; and the death of Livia, 
the mother of Tiberius (29), was followed by 
the banishment of Agrippina and her sons Nero 
and Drusus. Tiberius at last began to suspect 
the designs of Sejanus, and felt that it was 
time to rid himself of a man who was almost 
more than a rival. To cover his schemes and 
remove Sejanus from about him, Tiberius made 
him joint consul with himself, in 81. He then 
sent Sertorius Macro to Rome, with a commis- 
sion to take the command of the praetorian 
cohorts. Macro, after assuring himself of the 
troops, and depriving Sejanus of his usual 
guard, produced a letter from Tiberius to the 
senate, in which the emperor expressed his 
apprehensions of Sejanus. The consul Regulus 
conducted him to prison, and the people loaded 
him with insult and outrage, The senate on 
the same day decreed his death, and he was 
immediately executed. His body was dragged 
about the streets, and finally thrown into the 
Tiber. Many of the friends of Sejanus perished 
at the same time, and his son and daughter 
shared his fate. (Tac. Anm. iv. 41-59, 74, v. 
6-9; Suet. 77b.; Dio Cass. lvii. lviii.; Juy. x. 
65-86.) 

Séléné (SeAfjyn), called Lina by the Romans, 
was the goddess of the moon, or the moon 
personified as a divine being. She is called a 
daughter of Hyperion and Thia, and accord- 
ingly a sister of Helios (Sol) and Hos (Aurora) ; 
but others speak of her as a daughter of 
Hyperion by Euryphaessa, or of Pallas, or of 
Zeus and Latona (Hes. Th. 871; Hymn. in 
Merc. 100; Apollod. i. 2, 2). By Endymion, 
whom she loved, and whom she sent to sleep 
in order to kiss him, she. became the mother of 
fifty daughters; and to Zeus she bore Pandia, 
Ersa, and Nemea. [For this myth see ENpy- 
mion.| Pan is said to have wooed her in the 
shape of a white ram. Selene was represented 
at Elis with a crescent moon above her head 
(Paus. vi. 24, 5). She drove, like her brother 
Helios, across the heavens in a chariot drawn 
by two white horses, In later myths Selene 
was identified with Artemis or Diana, and the 
worship of the two became amalgamated. At 
Rome Luna had an ancient temple on the 
Aventine and another on the Palatine. 

Séléne. [Cixoparnra, No. 9.] 

Seleucia, (SeAcvKera: SeAcveeds: Seleucen- 
sis, Seleucénus), the name of several cities in 
Asia, built by Seleucus I, king of Syria. 1. S. 
ad Tigrin (7) ém rod Tlypnros rorapmov, mpds 
Tiypet, amd Thypios), also called 8, Babylonia 
(3. 7 ev BaBvAdy), 8. Assyriae, and 8. Par- 
thorum, a great city on the confines of Assyria 
and Babylonia, and for a long time the capital 
of W, Asia, until it was eclipsed by CrmsipHon. 
It stood on the W. bank of the Tigris, N. of its 
junction with the Royal Canal, opposite to the 
mouth of the river Delas or Silla (Diala), and 
to the spot where Ctesiphon was afterwards 
built by the Parthians. It was a little to the 
8. of the modern city of Bagdad. Perhaps a 
better site could not be found in W. Asia. It 
commanded the navigation of the Tigris and 
Euphrates, and the whole plain of those two 
rivers ; and it stood at the junction of all the 
chief caravan roads by which the traffic 
between KE. and W. Asia was carried on. (Strab. 
p- 788; App. Syr. 57; Tac. Ann. vi. 42; Jos. 
Ant. xviii. 4, 8; Ptol. y. 18, 8.) In addition to 
these advantages, its people had, by the gift of 
Seleucus, the government of their own affairs. 
It was built in the form of an eagle with ex- 
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panded wings, and was peopled by settlers 
from Assyria, Mesopotamia, Babylonia, Syria, 
and Judaea. It rapidly rose, and eolipsed 
Babylon in wealth and splendour. Even after 
the Parthian kings had become masters of the 
banks of the Tigris, and had fixed their resi- 
dence at Ctesiphon, Seleucia, though deprived 
of much of its importance, remained a very 
considerable city, and preserved its Greek 
character, In the reign of Titus, it had, 
according to Pliny, 600,000 inhabitants (Plin. 
vi. 122), It was burned by Trajan in his 
Parthian expedition, and again by L. Verus, 
the colleague of M. Aurelius Antoninus, when 
its population is given by different authorities 
as 800,000 or 400,000. It was again taken by 
Severus, and from this blow it never recovered. 
In Julian’s expedition it was found entirely 
deserted, (Amm. Mare. xxiy. 5.)—2.8, Pieria (3. 
Thepia, 7 ev Ilepla, 7 mpds ’Avtioxela, 7 mpds 
Oardooa, 7 émbadrtacola: Ru., called Seleukeh 
or Kepse, near Swadeiah), a great city and 
fortress of Syria, founded by Seleucus in April 
B.c. 800, one month before the foundation of 
Antioch. It stood on the site of an ancient 
fortress, on the rocks overhanging the sea, at 
the foot of M. Pieria, about four miles N. of the 
Orontes, and twelve miles W. of Antioch. Its 
natural strength was improved by every known 
art of fortification, to which were added all the 
works of architecture and engineering required 
to make it a splendid city and a great seaport, 
while it obtained abundant supplies from the 
fertile plain between the city and Antioch. 
(Strab. pp. 656, 749, 750; Pol. v. 58.) The 
remains of Seleucus I, were interred at Seleu- 
cia, in a mausoleum surrounded by a grove, 
In the war with Egypt which ensued upon the 
murder of Antiochus II. Seleucia surrendered 
to Ptolemy III. Euergetes (B.c. 246), It was 
afterwards recovered by Antiochus the Great 
(219). Inthe war between Antiochus VIII. and 
Antiochus IX. the people of Seleucia made them: 
selves independent (109 or 108). Afterwards, 
having successfully resisted the attacks of 
Tigranes for fourteen years (84-70), they were 
confirmed in their freedom by Pompey. The 
city had fallen entirely into decay by the sixth 
century of our era. There are considerable 
ruins of the harbour and mole, of the walls of 
The surronnd- 
ing district was called Sennucis.—3. 8, Tra- 
chedtis (Selefkeh, Ru.), an important city of 
Cilicia Aspera, was built by Seleucus I. on the 
W. bank of the river Calycadnus, about four 
miles from its mouth, and peopled with the 
inhabitants of several neighbouring cities. It 
had an oracle of Apollo, and annual games in 
honour of Zeus Olympius, (Strab. p. 670; 
Plin. v. 98; Zos. i. 57; Amm. Mare. xiv. 25.) 
It vied with Tarsus in power and splendour, 
and was a free city under the Romans. It was 
the birthplace of the philosophers Athenaeus 
and Xenarchus, and of the sophist Alexander. 
—There were other cities of the name, of less 
importance, in Pisidia, Pamphylia, Palestine, 
Elymais. 

Séleucis (SeAeuxis). A beautiful and fertile 
district. of Syria, containing the NW. part of 
the country, between M. Amanus on the N., 
the Mediterranean on the W., the districts of 
Cyrrhestice and Chalybonitis on the NE., the 
desert on the E. and Coelesyria and the moun- 
tains of Lebanon on the S. It included the 
valley of the lower Orontes, and contained the 
four great cities of Antioch, Seleucia, Laodicea, 
and Apamea, whence it was also called Tetra- 
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polis. In later times, the name was confined 
to the small district N. of the Orontes; the S. 
part of the former Seleucis being divided into 
Cassiotis, W. of the Orontes, and Apamene, H. 
of the river. (Ptol. vy. 5,15; Strab. p. 749.) 
Séleucus (SéAcvxos), the name of several 
kings of Syria. I., surnamed Nicator, the 
founder of the Syrian monarchy, reigned B.c. 
312-280. He was the son of Antiochus, a 
Macedonian of distinction among the officers of 
Philip I1., and was born about 358. He accom- 
panied Alexander on his expedition to Asia, 
and distinguished himself in the Indian cam- 
paigns. (Ar. An. vy. 18,16.) After the death of 
Alexander (823) he espoused the side of 
Perdiccas, whom he accompanied on his ex- 
pedition against Egypt; but he took a leading 
part in the mutiny of the soldiers which 
ended in the death of Perdiccas (821). (App. 
Syr. 57; Diod. xviii. 8.) In the second parti- 
tion of the provinces which followed, Seleucus 
obtained the satrapy of Babylonia. In the 
war between Antigonus and Eumenes, Seleucus 
afforded support to the former; but after 
the death of Eumenes (816), Antigonus 
began to treat the other satraps as_ his 
subjects. Thereupon Seleucus fled to Egypt, 
where he induced Ptolemy to unite with 
Lysimachus and Cassander in a league 
against their common enemy. In the war 
that ensued Seleucus took an active part. 
At length, in 312, he recovered Babylon; and 


Coin of Seleucus I. Nicator, King of Syria, B.c. 312-280, - 
Obv., head of Seleucus in helmet adorned with a horn and 

an ear; rev., BAZIAEQE ZEAEYKOY; Victory crowning a 

trophy. 
it is from this period that the Syrian monarchy 
is commonly reckoned to commence. (Diod. 
xix. 58-91; App. Sy7, 64.) The Seleucian era 
on their coins dates from Oct. 1st B.c, 312. 
Soon afterwards Seleucus defeated Nicanor, 
the satrap of Media, and followed up his 
victory by the conquest of Susiana, Media, and 
some adjacent districts. For the next few 
years he gradually extended his power over all 
the eastern provinces which had formed part 
of the empire of Alexander, from the Eu- 
phrates to the banks of the Oxus and the Indus. 
In 306 Seleucus followed the example of 
Antigonus and Ptolemy, by formally assuming 
the regal title and diadem (Diod. xx. 53). In 
802 he joined the league formed for the second 
time by Ptolemy, Lysimachus, and Cassander. 
against Antigonus. The united forces of Seleu- 
cus and Lysimachus gained a decisive victory 
over Antigonus at Ipsus (801), in which 
Antigonus himself was slain. In the division 
of the spoil, Seleucus obtained the largest 
share, being rewarded for his service with a 
great part of Asia Minor (which was divided 
between him and Lysimachus) as well as with 
the whole of Syria, from the Euphr< tes to the 
Mediterranean. The empire of Seleucus was 
now by far the most extensive and powerful of 


those which had been formed out of the | beyond the Euphrates and the Tigris. 
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whole of Asia, from the remote provinces of 
Bactria and Sogdiana to the coasts of Phoenicia, 
and from the Paropamisus to the central 
plains of Phrygia, where the boundary which 
separated him from Lysimachus is not clearly 
defined. It fogymed a realm much larger but, 
full of discordant elements, far less compact 
and united than that of the Ptolemies. Seleu- 
cus appears to have felt the difficulty of exer- 
cising a vigilant control over so extensive an 
empire, and accordingly, in 293, he consigned 
the government of all the provinces beyond 
the Euphrates to his son Antiochus, upon 
whom he bestowed the title of king, as well as 
the hand of his own youthful wife, Stratonice, 
for whom the prince had conceived a violent 
attachment. (App. Syr. 55-62.) In 288, the 
ambitious designs of Demetrius (now become 
king of Macedonia) once more aroused the 
common jealousy of his old adversaries, and 
led Seleucus again to unite in a league with 
Ptolemy and Lysimachus against him. After 
Demetrius had been driven from his kingdom 
by Lysimachus, he transported the seat of war 
into Asia Minor, but he was compelled to sur- 
render to Seleucus in 286. The Syrian king 
kept Demetrius in confinement till three years 
afterwards, but during the whole of that time 
treated him in a friendly manner. (Plut. 
Demetr. 44-50). For some time jealousies had 
existed between Seleucus and Lysimachus; 
but the immediate cause of the war between 
the two monarchs, which terminated in the 
defeat and death of Lysimachus (281), is 
related in the life of the latter. Seleucus now 
crossed the Hellespont in order to take posses- 
sion of the throne of Macedonia, which had 
been left vacant by the death of Lysimachus; 
but he had advanced no farther than Lysima- 
chia, when he was assassinated by Ptolemy 
Ceraunus, to whom, as the son of his old friend 
and ally, he had extended a friendly protection. 
His death took place in the beginning of 280, 
only seven months after that of Lysimachus, 
and in the thirty-second year of his reign, He 
was in his seventy-eighth year. (App. Syr. 62, 
63; Just. xvii. 1; Paus. i. 16, 2.) Seleucus 
appears to have carried out with great energy 
and perseverance the projects originally 
formed by Alexander himself for the Hellenz- 
sation of his Asiatic empire; and we find him 
founding, in almost every province, Greek or 
Macedonian colonies, which became so many 
centres of civilisation and refinement, Of 
these no less than sixteen are mentioned as 
bearing the name of Antiochia after his father ; 
five that of Laodicea, from his mother; seven 
were called after himself Seleucia; three from 
the name of his first wife, Apamea: and one 
Stratonica, from his second wife, the daughter 
of Demetrius. Numerous other cities, whose 
names attest their Macedonian origin—Beroea, 
Edessa, Pella, &c.—likewise owed their first 
foundation to Seleucus.—II., surnamed Calli- 
nicus (246-226), was the eldest son of Antio- 
chus II. by his first wife, Laodice. The first 
measure of his administration, or rather that of 
his mother, was to put to death his stepmother 
Berenice, together with her infant son. (Just, 
xxvil. 1.) This act of cruelty produced the 
most disastrous effects. In order to avenge 
his sister, Ptolemy Euergetes, king of Egypt, 
invaded the dominions of Seleucus, and not 
only made himself master of Antioch and the 
whole of Syria, but carried his arms unopposed 
During 


dominions of Alexander. It comprised the | these operations Seleucus kept wholly aloof, 
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but when Ptolemy had been recalled to his 
own dominions by domestic disturbances, he 
recovered possession of the greater part of the 
provinces which he had lost. _ (Just. xxvii. 25 
Polyaen. viii. 61). Soon afterwards Seleucus 
became involved in a dangerous war with his 
brother, Antiochus Hierax, who attempted to 
obtain Asia Minor as an independent kingdom 
for himself. This war lasted several years, 
but was at length terminated by the decisive 
defeat of Antiochus, who was obliged to quit 
Asia Minor and take refuge.in Egypt. Seleucus 
undertook an expedition to the Hast, with the 
view of reducing the revolted provinces of 
Parthia and Bactria, which had availed them- 
selves of the disordered state of the Syrian 
empire to throw off its yoke. He was, how- 
ever, defeated by Arsaces, king of Parthia, in a 
great battle which was long afterwards cele- 
brated by the Parthians as the foundation of 
their independence. After the expulsion of 
Antiochus, Attalus, king of Pergamus, extended 
his dominions over the greater part of Asia 
Minor; and Seleucus appears to have been 
engaged in an expedition for the recovery of 
these provinces when he was accidentally 
killed by a fall from his horse, in the twenty- 
first year of his reign, 226. He left two sons, 
who successively ascended the throne, Seleucus 
Ceraunus and Antiochus, afterwards surnamed 
the Great. (Just. xxvii. 83; App. Sy7. 66.) His 
own surname of Callinicus was probably as- 
sumed after his recovery of the provinces that 
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Coin of Seleucus II. Callinicus, King of Syria, B.0. 246-226. 
Obv., head of Seleucus; rev., BASIAEQS SEAEYKOY: Apollo 

standing by tripod. 
had been overrun by Ptolemy.—III., surnamed 
Ceraunus (226-223), eldest son and successor 
of Seleucus II. The surname of Ceraunus was 
given him by the soldiery, apparently in deri- 
sion, as he appears to have been feeble both in 
mind.and body. He was assassinated by two 
of his officers, after a reign of only three years, 
and was succeeded by his brother, Antiochus 
the Great. (Pol. iv. 48, v. 40; App. Syr. 66.)— 
IV., surnamed Philopator (187-175), was the 
son and successor of Antiochus the Great. 
The defeat of his father by the Romans, and 
the ignominious peace which followed it, had 
greatly diminished the power of the Syrian 
monarchy, and the reign of Seleucus was in 
consequence feeble and inglorious, and was 
marked by no striking events. He was assassi- 
nated in 175 by one of his own ministers. He 
left two children: Demetrius, who subse- 
quently ascended the throne; and Laodice, 
married to Perseus, king of Macedonia. (App. 
Syr. 45, 66.\—V., eldest son of Demetrius IL., 
assumed the royal diadem on learning the 
death of his father, 125; but his mother, Cleo- 
patra, who had herself put Demetrius to death, 
was indignant at hearing that her son had 
ventured to take such a step without her 
authority, and caused Seleucus also to be 
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Nicator (95-93), was the eldest of the five sons 
ot Antiochus VIII. Grypus. On the death of 
his father, in 95, he ascended the throne, and 
defeated andslewin.battle his uncle Antiochus 
Cyzicenus, who had laid claim to the kingdom. 
But shortly after Seleucus was in his turn de- 
feated by Antiochus Eusebes, the son of Cyzi- 
cenus, and expelled from Syria. He took 
refuge in Cilicia, where he established himself 
in the city of Mopsuestia; but in consequence 
of his tyranny, the citizens attacked and burnt 
the palace, and Seleucus perished in the flames. 
(App. Syr. 69; Jos. Ant. xiii. 13, 4.) 

Selgé (SéAyn: SedAyeds: Siirk, Ru.), one of 
the chief of the independent mountain cities of 
Pisidia, stood on the S. side of M. Taurus, on 
the Eurymedon, just where the river breaks 
through the mountain chain. On a rock above 
it was a citadel named KeaBédioyv_in which was 
a temple of Hera. Its inhabitants, who were 
the most warlike of all the Pisidians, claimed 
descent from the Lacedaemonians, and inscribed 
the name Aakedaluwy on their coins (Strab. p. 
570). They could bring an army of 20,000 men 
into the field, and, as late as the fifth century, 
we find them beating back a horde of Goths 
(Zos. v. 15). From a valley near the city, in the 
heart of lofty mountains, came wine and oil and 
other products of the most luxuriant vegeta- 


|tion. The site of the ancient city is marked 
by fine ruins. 
Selintis (Sedwods, -odvt0s: edwvovvrios, Se- 


|Awovevos), One of the most important towns in 


Coin of Selinus, of 5th cent. B.C, 


Obv., Apollo and Artemis in chariot; rev., SEAINONTION ; 
the river-god Selinus with patera sacrificing at altay, 
by which is a cock, sacred to Asclepius; behind is a 
pe (for the river-god), and parsley, the emblem of the 
city. 


Sicily, situated upon a hill on the SW. coast, 
and upon a river of the same name. It is said 
to have derived its name from the quantity of 
wild parsley (ceAivdés) which grew in the neigh- 
bourhood. It was founded by the Dorians from 
Megara Hyblaea on the E. coast of Sicily, about 
B.c. 628. (Thue. vi. 4, vii. 57; Strab. p. 272.) It 
soon attained great prosperity. In 480 it took 
part with the Carthaginians (Diod. xi. 21). In 
416 the dispute with the Segestans, who sought 
the aid of Athens, occasioned the Athenian ex- 
pedition to Sicily. After the defeat of the 
Athenians, the Carthaginians came to help 
Segesta, and took Selinus in 409, when most of 
its inhabitants were slain or sold as slaves, and 
the greater part of the city destroyed. The 
population of Selinus must at that time have 
been very considerable, since we are told that 
16,000 men fell in the siege and conquest of the 
town, 5000 were carried to Carthage as slaves, 
2600 fled to Agrigentum, and many others took 
refuge in the surrounding villages. The Car- 
thaginians, however, allowed the inhabitants to 
return to Selinus in the course of the same year, 
and it continued to be a place of secondary im- 


assassinated (App. Syr. 68, 69; Just. xxxix. | portance till 249, when it was again destroyed 
1).—VI., surnamed Epiphanes and also] bythe Carthaginiansand its inhabitants trans- 
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ferred to Lilybaeum. (Diod. xiii. 43-59, xxiv. 1.) 
The surrounding country produced excellent 
wheat. Hast of Selinus on the road to Agri- 
gentum, were celebrated mineral springs called 
Aquae Selinuntiae, subsequently Aquae La- 
bodae or Labodes, the modern Baths of 
Sciacca. Theruins of Selinus are of great mag- 
nificence and important in archaeology. The 
oldest temple, of a date early in the sixth cent. 
B.c., had remarkable sculptures of an archaic 
type on the metope (now at Palermo); and the 
gradual refinement of art is traced in the me- 
topes of the later temples. The great Doric 
temple of Zeus in the Agora with seventeen 
columns at the sides is one of the largest Greek 
temples, of which very considerable remains 
are extant, 359 feet in length [see Dict. of Ant. 
art. Templum].—2, (Selenti), a town in Cilicia, 
situated on the coast and upon a rock which 
was almost entirely surrounded by thesea. In 
consequence of the death of the emperor Trajan 
in this town, it was for a long time called 
Trajanopolis. (Strab. p. 682 ; Hierocl. p. 709.) 
Sellasia (SedAdacia or Sedacia), @ town in 
Laconica, N. of Sparta, was situated near the 
river Oenus, and commandéd one of the prin- 
cipal passes leading to Sparta.. Here the cele- 
brated battle was fought between Cleome- 
nes III. and Antigonus Doson, B.c. 221, in 
hich the former was defeated. (Pol. ii. 65—70.) 
Selléis (Scadjes). 1. A river in Elis, on 
which the Homeric Ephyra stood, rising in 
mount Pholoé and falling into the sea, 8. of the 
Peneus (Il. ii. 659, xv. 531).—2, “A river near 
Sicyon.—8, A river in Troas, near Arisbe, and 
a tributary of the Rhodius. 
_ Selli or Helli. [Dopona.] 

- Selymbria or Selybria (SAvpBpia, Sndvpia, 
Dor. adrapuBpia: ArvuBpravds: Selivria), an 
important town in Thrace, situated on the 
'Propontis. It was a colony of the Megarians, 
and was founded about 660 B.c., two years 
before Byzantium. (Hd. vi. 33; Xen. An. vii. 
2, 15; Strab. p. 319.) It was taken by_Alci- 
biades in 410 (Xen. Hell. i. 1, 21). It continued 
to be a place of considerable importance till 
its conquest by Philip, the father of Alexan- 
der, from which time its decline may be dated. 
‘Under the later emperors it was called Eudoxia- 
polis, in honour of Eudoxia, the wife of 
Arcadius (Hierocl. p. 632); but it afterwards 
recovered its ancient name. 

Séméchonitis or Samachonitis Lacus (Sepe- 
Xoviris, Dopaxwvirrs and -.av Aiuyy: O. T. 
Waters of Merom: Nahr-el-Huleh), a small 
lake in the N. of Palestine, the highest of the 
three formed by the Jordan, both branches 
of which fall into its N. end, while the river 
flows out of its S. end in one stream. [Dict. 
of the Bible, art. Merom.] 

Sémélé. [Dionysvus.] 

SémirAmis (Scuipopcs) and Ninus (Nivos), the 
mythical founders of the Assyrian empire of 
Ninus or Nineveh. Ninus was the Greek name 
for the historical Rimmon Mirari who lived 
about 1330 B.o. [see 'p. 135, b]. According to 
the Greek legends about him, related by Dio- 
dorus, who derives his account from Ctesias, 
Ninus was a great warrior, who built the town 
of Ninus or Nineveh, about B.c. 2182, and sub- 
dued the greater part of Asia. Semiramis was 
the daughter of the fish-goddess Derceto of 
Ascalon in Syria by a Syrian youth ; but being 
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shepherds of the neighbourhood. She was then 
brought up by the chief shepherd of the royal 
herds, whose name was Simmas, and from whom 
she derived the name of Semiramis. Her beauty 
attracted the notice of Onnes, one of the 
king’s generals; who married her. He subse- 
quently sent for his wife to the army, which 
was engaged in the siege of Bactra. Upon 
her arrival in the camp she planned an attack 
upon the citadel of the town, mounted the 
walls with a few brave followers, and ob- 
tained possession of the place. Ninus was so 
charmed by her bravery and beauty, that he re- 
solved to marry her, whereupon her husband 
put an end to his life. By Ninus Semiramis 
had a son, Ninyas, and on the death of Ninus 
she succeeded him on the throne (Diod. ii. 1-20). 
According to another account, Semiramis had 
obtained from her husband permission to rule 
over Asia for five days, and availed herself of this 
opportunity to cast the king into a dungeon, or, 
as is also related, to put him to death, and thus 
obtained the sovereign power (Diod. ii. 20; Ael. 
V. H. vii. 1). Her fame threw into the shade 
that of Ninus ; and later ages loved to tell of 
her marvellous deeds and her heroic achieve- 
ments. She built numerous cities, and erected 
many wonderful buildings ; and several of the 
most extraordinary works in the East which 
were extant in a later age, and the authors of 
which were unknown, were ascribed by popular 
tradition to this queen. In Nineveh she erected 
a tomb for her husband, nine stadia high, and 
ten wide ; she built the city of Babylon, with 
all its wonders ; and she constructed the hang- 
ing gardensin Media, of which later writers give 
us such strange accounts (Hdt.i.184). Besides 
conquering many nations of Asia, she subdued 
Egypt and a great part of Ethiopia, but was 
unsuccessful in an attack which she made upon 
India. After a reign of forty-two years she re- 
signed the sovereignty to her son Ninyas, and 
disappeared from the earth, taking her flight to 
heaven in the form of a dove. It is probable 
that some of the myths connected with the 
worship of Ishtar or Astarte, the Eastern Aphro- 
dite, gathered round the name of Semiramis. 

Semnones, more rarely Senndnes, a German 
people, described by Tacitus as the most 
powerful tribe of the Suevie race, dwelt be- 
tween the rivers Viadus (Oder) and Albis (Hlbe), 
from the Riesengebirge in the S. as far as the 
country around Frankfurt on the Oder and 
Potsdam in the N, (Tac. Germ. 39; Strab. p. 
290; Ptol. ii. 11, 15). 

Sémo Sancus, [Sancus.] 

Sempronia. 1, Daughter of Tib. Gracchus, 
censor B.c. 169, and sister of the two cele- 
brated tribunes, married Scipio Africanus 
minor. [Scrpro.]—2, Wife of D. Junius Brutus, 
consul 77, was a woman of great personal at- 
tractions and literary accomplishments, but of 
a profligate character. She took part in Cati- 
line’s conspiracy, though her husband was not 
privy to it (Sall. Cat. 25, 40). 

Semprénia Gens, was of great antiquity, and 
one of its members, A. Sempronius Atratinus, 
obtained the consulship as early as B.c. 497, 
twelve years after the foundation of the re- 
public. The Sempronii were divided into many 
families, of which the ATRATINI were patrician, 
but all the others were plebeian: their names 
are ASELLIO, BLAESUS, GRACOHUS, SOPHUS, 
TupITaNvs. 


, ashamed of her frailty, she made away with the 
youth, and exposed her infant daughter. But 
the child was miraculously preserved by doves, 

who fed her till she was discovered by the 


Séna (Senensis). 1. (Senigaglia), surnamed 
Gallica, and sometimes called Senogallia, a 
town on the coast of Umbria, at the mouth of 
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the small river Sena, was founded by the Se- 
nones, a Gallic people, and was made a colony 
by the Romans after the conquest of the Se- 
nones, B.C. 283 (Ptol. ii. 19; Sil. It. viii. 453). 
Near it was fought the battle in which Has- 
drubal was defeated and slain. [Mrravurus.] 
In the Civil war it espoused the Marian party, 
and was taken and sacked by Pompey (App. 
B. C. i. 88).—2, (Siena), a town in Etruria and 
a Roman colony, on the road from Clusium to 
Florentia, is only mentioned in the times of 
the emperors (Tac. Hist. iv. 45). Its import- 
ance, as a great city of Tuscany, dates from the 
middle ages. 

Sena Insula (I. de Sein), an island off the 
coast of the Osismii, the W. point of Brittany, 
which possessed an oracle of a Celtic goddess 
tended by nine maidens, who could raise or lull 
storms by their chants (Mel. iii. 6). 

Sénéca, 1. M. Annaeus, the rhetorician, was 
born at Corduba (Cordova) in Spain, about B.c. 
61. Seneca was at Rome in the early period of 
the power of Augustus, for he says that he had 
heard Ovid declaiming before Arellius Fuscus. 
He afterwards returned to Spain, and married 
Helvia, by whom he had three sons, L. Annaeus 
Seneca, L. Annaeus Mela or Mella, the father 
of the poet Lucan, and M. Novatus. Novatus 
was the eldest son, and took the name of Junius 
Gallio, upon being adopted by Junius Gallio. 
Seneca was rich, and he belonged to the eques- 
trian class. At a later,period Seneca returned 
to Rome, where he resided till his death, which 
probably occurred near the end of the reign of 
Tiberius. In character he was strict and con- 
servative of the old school (Sen. ad Helv. 17, 3). 
In his writings he aimed at maintaining the 
style of Cicero. Two of Seneca’s works have 
come down tous. (1) Controversiarwm Libri 
decem, which he addressed to his three sons. 
The first, second, seventh, eighth, and tenth 
books only are extant, and these are somewhat 
mutilated: of the other books only fragments 
remain. These Controversiae are rhetorical 
exercises on imaginary cases, filled with cita- 
tions and anecdotes which bear out his reputa- 
tion for having a wonderful memory. (2) Swaso- 
riarum Liber, which is not complete. We 
may collect from its contents what the subjects 
were on which the rhetoricians of that age 
exercised their wits: one of them is, ‘ Shall 
Cicero apologise to M. Antonius? Shall he 
agree to burn his Philippics, if Antonius re- 
quires it?’ Another is, ‘Shall Alexander em- 
bark on the ocean?’ The rhetorical themes 
in themselves are trivial; but this and the 
preceding work are valuable for the history of 
rhetoric in the age of Augustus and Tiberius. 
Editions by Gronoyius, 1649: Kiessling, 1872; 
H.J. Miiller, Prague, 1887.—2, L. Annaeus, the 
philosopher, the son of the preceding, was born 
at Corduba, probably a few years B.c., and 
brought to Rome by his parents when he was 
a child. Though he was naturally of a weak 
body, he was a hard student from his youth, 
and he devoted himself with great ardour to 
rhetoric and philosophy. -He also soon gained 
distinction as a pleader of causes, and he 
excited the jealousy of Caligula by the ability 
with which he conducted a case in the senate 
before the emperor. In the first year of the 
reign of Claudius (4.D. 41) Seneca was banished 
to Corsica, on account of his intimacy with 
Julia, the niece of Claudius, of whom Messallina 
was jealous (Tac. Ann. xiii. 42; Dio Cass. lxi. 
10). After eight years’ residence in Corsica, he 
was recalled (49) by the influence of Agrippina, 
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who had just married her uncle, the emperor 
Claudius. He now obtained a praetorship, and 
was made the tutor of the young Domitius, 
afterwards the emperor Nero, who was the son 
of Agrippina by a former husband. On the 
accession of his pupil to the imperial throne 
(54) after the death of Claudius, Seneca be- 
came one of his chief advisers (Suet. Nev. 7). 
He exerted his influence to check Nero’s vicious 
propensities, but at the same time he profited 
from his position to amass an immense fortune 
(Tac. Ann. xiii. 2, 11, 18, 42; Dio Cass. U.¢.). 
He supported Nero in his contests with his 
mother, Agrippina, and was not only a party to 
the death of the latter (60), but he wrote the 
letter which Nero addressed to the senate in 
justification of the murder (Tac. Amn. xiy. 11). 
After the death of his mother Nero abandoned 
himself without any restraint to his vicious 
propensities, and the presence of Seneca soon 
became irksome, while his wealth excited the 
emperor’s cupidity. Burrus, the prefect of the 
praetorian guards, who had always been a firm 
supporter of Seneca, died in 68. His death 
broke the power of Seneca, and Nero now fell 
into the hands of persons who were exactly 
suited to his taste. Tigellinus and Fennius 
Rufus, who succeeded Burrus in the command 
of the praetorians, began an attack on Seneca, 
His enormous wealth, his gardens and villas, 
more magnificent than those of the emperor, 
his exclusive claims to eloquence, and his dis- 
paragement of Nero’s skill in driving and sing- 
ing, were all urged against him; and it was 
time, they said, for Nero to get rid of a teacher. 
Seneca heard of the charges against him: he 
was rich, and he knew that Nero wanted money. 
He asked the emperor for permission to retire, 
and offered to surrender all that he had. Nero 
affected to be grateful for his past services, 
refused the proffered gift, and sent him away 
with perfidious assurances of his respect and 
affection. Seneca now altered his mode of 
life, saw little company, and seldom visited 
the city, on the ground of feeble health (he 
suffered from asthma) or of being occupied 
with his philosophical studies. The conspi- 
racy of Piso (65) gave the emperor a pretext 
for putting Seneca to death, though there was 
not complete evidence of his being a party to 
the conspiracy. Seneca was at the time re- 
turning from Campania, and had rested ata 
villa four miles from the city. Nero sent a 
tribune to him with the order of death. With- 
out showing any sign of alarm, Seneca cheered 
his weeping friends by reminding them of the 
lessons of philosophy. Embracing his wife, 
Pompeia Paulina, he prayed her to moderate 
her grief, and to console herself for the loss of 
her husband by the reflection that he had lived 
an honourable life. But as Paulina protested 
that she would die with him, Seneca consented, 
and the veins in the arms of both were opened. 
Seneca’s body was attenuated by age and 
meagre diet, perhaps also from his attacks of 
asthma; the blood would not flow easily, and 
he opened the veins in his legs. His torture 
was excessive; and to save himself and his 
wife the pain of seeing one another suffer, he 
bade her retire to her chamber. His last words 
were taken down in writing by persons who 
were called in for the purpose, and were after- 
wards published. Seneca’s torments being still 
prolonged, he took hemlock from his friend and 
physician, Statius Annaeus, but it had no effect. 
At last he entered a warm bath, and as he 
sprinkled some of the water on the slaves 
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nearest to him he said, that he made a libation 
to Jupiter the Liberator. He was then taken 
into a vapour stove, where he was quickly sufio- 
cated. (Tac. Ann. xv. 60-64.) Seneca died, as 
was the fashion among the Romans, with the 
courage of a Stoic, but with somewhat of a 
theatrical affectation which detracts from the 
dignity of the scene. Seneca’s great misfortune 
was to have known Nero; and though we cannot 
say that he was a truly great or a truly good 
man, his character will not lose by comparison 
with that of many others who have been placed 
‘in equally difficult circumstances.—Seneca’s 
fame rests on his numerous writings, of which 
the following are extant :—(1) De Iva, in three 
books, addressed to Novyatus, probably the 
earliest of Seneca’s works. In the first book he 
combats what Aristotle says of Anger in his 
Ethies. (2) De Consolatione ad Helviam Ma- 
trem Liber, a consolatory letter to his mother, 
written during his residence in Corsica. It is 
one of his best treatises. (3) De Consolatione 
ad Polybium Liber, also written in Corsica. 
If it is the work of Seneca, it does him no credit. 
Polybius was the powerful freedman of Claudius, 
and the Consolatio is intended to comfort him 
on the oceasion of the loss of his brother. But 
it also contains adulation of the emperor, and 
many expressions unworthy of a true Stoic or 
of an honest man. (4) Liber de Consolatione 
ad Marciam, written after his return from 
exile, was designed to console Marcia for the 
joss of her son. Marcia was the daughter of A. 
Cremutius Cordus. (5) De Providentia Liber, 
or Quare bonis viris mala accidant cum sit 
Providentia, is addressed to the younger Lu- 
cilius, procurator of Sicily. The question that 
is here discussed often engaged the ancient 
philosophers: the Stoical solution of the diffi- 
culty is that suicide is the remedy when mis- 
fortune has become intolerable. In this dis- 
course Seneca says that he intends to prove 
‘that’ Providence hath a power over all things, 
and that God is always present with us.’ (6) De 
Animi. Tranquillitate, addressed to Serenus, 
probably written soon after Seneca’s return 
from exile. It is in the form of a letter rather 
than a treatise: the object is to discover the 
means by which tranquillity of mind can be 
obtained. (7) De Constantia Sapientis seu 
quod in sapientem non cadit injuria, .also 
addressed to Serenus, is founded on the Stoical 
doctrine of the impassiveness of the wise man. 
(8) De Clementia ad Neronem Caesarem Libri 
duo, written at the beginning of Nero’s reign. 
There is too much of the flatterer in this; but 
the advice is good. The second book is incom- 
plete. It is in the first chapter of this second 
book that the anecdote is told of Nero’s un- 
willingness to sign a sentence of execution, and 
his exclamation, ‘I would I could neither read 
nor write.’ (9) De Brevitate Vitae ad Paulinum 
Liber, recommends the proper employment of 
time and the getting of wisdom as the chief 
purpose of life. (10) De Vita Beata ad Gal- 
lionem, addressed to his brother, L. Junius 
Gallio, is probably one of the later works of 
Seneca, in which he maintains the Stoical doc- 
trine that there is no happiness without virtue ; 
but he does not deny that other things, as health 
and riches, have their value. The conclusion 
of the treatise is lost. (11) De Otio aut Secessu 
Sapientis, is sometimes joined to No.10. (12) De 
Beneficiis Libri septem, addressed to Aebucius 
Liberalis, is an admirable treatise on the way 
of conferring a favour, and of the duties of the 
giver and of the receiver. (18) Epistolae ad 
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Lucilium, 124 in number, are not the corre- 
spondence of daily life, like that of Cicero, but a 
collection of moral maxims and remarks with- 
out any systematic order. They contain much 
good matter, and have been favourite reading 
with many distinguished men. It is possible 
that these letters, and indeed many of Seneca’s 
moral treatises, were written in the latter part 
of his life, and probably after he had lost the 
favour of Nero. That Seneca sought consola- 
tion and tranquillity of mind in literary occu- 
pation is manifest. (14) Apocolocyntosis, is a 
satire against the emperor Claudius. The word 
is a play on the term Apotheosis or deification, 
and is equivalent in meaning to Pumpkinifica- 
tion, or the reception of Claudius among the 
pumpkins. The subject was well enough, but 
the treatment has no great merit; and Seneca 
probably had no other object than to gratify his 
spite against the emperor. (15) Quaestionum 
Naturalium Libri septem, addressed to Lu- 
cilius Junior, is not a systematic work, but a 
collection of natural facts from various writers, 
Greek and Roman, many of which are curious. 
The first book treats of meteors, the second of 
thunder and lightning, the third of water, the 
fourth of hail, snow and ice, the fifth of winds, 
the sixth of earthquakes and the sources of the 
Nile, and the seventh of comets. Moral re- 
marks are scattered through the work; and 
indeed the design of the whole appears to be to 
find a foundation for ethics, the chief part of 
philosophy, in the knowledge of nature (physics). 
(16) Tragoediae, nine in number. They are 
entitled Hercules Furens, Thyestes, Thebats or 
Phoenissae, Hippolytus or Phaedra, Oedipus, 
Troades or Hecuba, Medea, Agamemnon, ana 
Hercules Oetaeus. The titles themselves indi- 
cate sufficiently what the tragedies are—Greek 
mythological subjects treated in a peculiar 
fashion. They are written in Iambic senarii, in- 
terspersed with choral parts in anapaestic and 
other metres. The Octavia, which describes 
Nero’s ill-treatment of his wife, his passion for 
Poppaea, and the exile of Octavia, is included 
among Seneca’s writings in one recension, but 
is not his work; for it mentions Nero’s death. 
These tragedies are not adapted, and certainly 
were never intended for the stage. They were 
designed for reading or for recitation after the 
Roman fashion, and they bear the stamp of a 
rhetorical age. They contain many striking 
passages, and have some merit as poems. 
Moral sentiments and maxims abound, and the 
style and character of Seneca are as conspicuous 
here as in his prose works.—The judgments on 
Seneca’s writings have been as various as the 
opinions about his character; and both in ex- 
tremes. It has been said of him that he looks 
best in quotations; but this is an admission 
that there is something worth quoting, which 
cannot be said of all writers. That Seneca 
possessed great mental powers cannot be 
doubted. He had seen much of human life, 
and he knew well what man was. His philo- 
sophy, so far as he adopted a system, was the 
Stoical, but it was rather an eclecticism of 
Stoicism than pure Stoicism. His style is anti- 
thetical, and apparently laboured; and when 
there is much labour, there is generally affecta- 
tion. Yet his language is clear and forcible; 
it is not mere words: there is thought always. 
It would not be easy to name any modern 
writer who has treated on morality and has 
said so much that is practically good and true, 
or has treated the matter in so attractive a way. 
Beyond question he is, with the exception of 
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Tacitus, the most important writer of the post- 
Augustan age. From the tone and expression 
of some of his writings, especially of the letters 
to Lucilius, some have imagined that he was 
acquainted with and influenced by Christian 
teaching, and there was once a tradition of 
friendship with the Apostle Paul. This may 
be set aside as improbable and absolutely with- 
out evidence. The sentiments of a Christian 
character which are found in his treatises are 
merely the expression of his philosophy, which 
was a gentler form of Stoicism.—Hditions of 
Seneca are by J. F. Gronovius, Leiden, 1649- 
1658; by Ruhkopf, Leipzig, 1797-1811: by 
Fickert, Leips. 1845; by Haase, Leips. 1852. 
The Dialogues of Seneca are edited by Gertz, 
Copenh. 1886; the Letters by Schweighiuser, 
1809, and by Biicheler (in part), Bonn, 1879: 
editions of the Tragedies by Peiper and Richter, 
Leips. 1867, and by Leo, Berl. 1878. 

Sénécio, Herennius, was a native of Baetica 
in Spain, where he served as quaestor. 
put to death by Domitian on the accusation of 
Metius Carus, in consequence of his having 
written the Life of Helvidius Priscus, which he 
composed at the request of Fannia, the wife of 
Helvidius. (Dio Cass. Ixvii. 18; Tac. Agr. 2, 
45; Plin. Hp. i. 5, iv. 7, vii. 83.) 

Senia (Senensis: Segna or Zengg), a Roman 
colony in Liburnia in Dlyricum, on the coast, 
and on the road from Aquileia to Siscia (Lac. 
Hist. iv. 45). 

Senones. 1. A powerful people in Gallia 
Lugdunensis, dwelt along the upper course of 
the Sequana (Sezme), and were bounded on the 
N. by the Parisii, on the W. by the Carnutes, 
on the S. by the Aedui, and on the E. by the 
Lingones and Mandubii. Their chief town was 
Agedincum, afterwards called Senones (Sens). 
(Caes. B.G. ii, 2, v.54, vi. 87.)—2, A branch (no 
doubt) of the same stock at an earlier period, 
which crossed the Alps about B.c. 400, in order to 
settle in, Italy; and as the greater part of Upper 
Italy was already occupied by other Celtic 
tribes, the Senones were obliged to penetrate a 
considerable distance to the S., and took up 
their abode on the Adriatic sea between the 
rivers Utis and Aesis (between Ravenna and 
Ancona), after expelling the Umbrians (Liv. v. 
35). In this country they founded the town of 
Sena. They extended their ravages into Etruria; 
and it was in consequence of the interference 
of the Romans while they were laying siege to 
Clusium, that they marched against Rome and 
took the city, B.c. 890. From this time we 
find them engaged in constant hostilities with 
the Romans, till they were at length completely 
subdued and the greater part of them destroyed 
by as consul Dolabella, 284. [Ganx1a Crsan- 
PINA. 

Sentinum (Sentinas, Sentinatis: nr. Sasso- 
ferrato, Ru.), a fortified town in Umbria, not 
far from the river Aesis, famous for the battle 
in the third Samnite war, B.c. 295, when Q. 
Fabius defeated the Samnites and Gauls, 
rane haying devoted himself (Liy. x. 27; Pol. 
ii. 19). 

Sentius Saturninus, [Sarurninvus.] 

_ Sépias (Symds: St. George), a promontory 
in the SE. of Thessaly in the district Magnesia, 
on which a great part of the fleet of Xerxes was 
wrecked (Hat, vii. 118, 188 ; Strab. p. 448). 

Seplasia, one of the principal streets in 
Capua, where perfumes and luxuries of a similar 
kind were sold (Cic. Pis. 11, 24; Plin, xvi. 40). 

Sepphoris (Sempwpis: Sefurieh), a city of 
Palestine, in the middle of Galilee, about half- 
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way between M. Carmel and the lake of Tiberias. 
was an insignificant place until Herod Antipas 
fortified it and made it the capital of Galilee 
under the name of Diocaesaréa. It was the 
seat of one of the five Jewish Sanhedrim ; and 
continued to flourish until the fourth century, 
when it was destroyed by the Caesar Gallus, on 
account of a revolt of its inhabitants. (Jos. Ant. 
xiv. 15, 4, B.J. ii. 18, 11; Socr. Hist. Heel. ii. 
33. 

Spin Aquae, a place in the territory of the 
Sabini, near Rnare. 

Septem Fratres (‘Emra adcAgol: Jebel 
Zatout, i.e. Apes’ Hill), a mountain on the N. 
coast of Mauretania Tingitana, at the narrowest 
part of the Fretum Gaditanum (Straits of 
Gibraltar), connected. by a low tongue of land 
with the promontory of Asya, which is also in- 
cluded under the modern name (Strab. p. 827). 

Septem Maria, the name given by the an- 
cients to the lagoons formed at the mouth of 
the Po by the frequent overflows of this river. 
Persons usually sailed through these lagoons 
from Ravenna to Altinum. (Plin. iii. 120; Hero- 
dian, viii. 7.) 

Septempéda (Septempedanus: San Seve- 
vino), a Roman municipium in the interior of 
Picenum, on the road from Auximum to Urbs 
Salvia (Plin. iii. 111; ‘Strab. p. 241). 

Septimius Geta. [Gura.] 

Septimius Serénus. [Smrunvs.] 

Septimius Severus. [SrvERUus.] 

Septimius Titius, a Roman poet, whom 
Horace (Hp. i. 3. 9,14) represents as having yen- 
tured to quaff a draught from the Pindaric 
spring, and as having been ambitious to achieve 
distinction in tragedy. In this passage Horace 
speaks of him under the name of Titius; and 
he is probably the same individual with the 
Septimius who is addressed in the sixth Ode of 
the second book, and who is introduced in the 
ninth Hpistle of the first book. 

Séquana (Snrodvas: Seine), one of the prin- 
cipal rivers of Gaul, rising in the central parts 
of that country, and. flowing through the pro- 
vince of Gallia Lugdunensis into the ocean op- 
posite Britain. It is 846 miles in length. Its 
principal affluents are the Matrona (Marne), 
Esia (Ozse) with its tributary the Axona (Aisne) 
and Incaunus (Yonne). This river has a slow 
current, and is navigable beyond Lutetia Pari- 
siorum (Paris). (Caes. B.G.i.1; Ptol. ii. 8, 2; 
Strab. pp. 192, 193.) ' 

Séquani, a powerful Celtic people in Gallia 
Belgica, separated from the Helvetii by Mons 
Jurassus, from the Aedui by the Arar, and 
from the province Narbonensis by the Rhone, 
inhabiting the country called Franche Comté 
and Burgundy. In the later division of the 
provinces of the empire, the country of the 
Sequani formed a special province under the 
name of Maxima Sequanorum. They derived 
their name from the river Sequana, which had 
its source in the NW. frontiers of their terri- 
tory; but their country was chiefly watered by 
the rivers Arar and Dubis. Their chief town 
was Vesontio (Besancon). They were governed 
by kings of their own, and were constantly at 
war with the Aedui. (Caes. B.G. i. 1, 8, 10-12, 
iv. 10; Stab. 192; Lucan, i. 425.) 

Séquester, Vibius, the name attached to a 
glossary which professes to give an account of 
the geographical names contained in the 
Roman poets. The tract is divided into seven 
sections :—(1) Flumina; (2) Fontes; (8) 
Lacus ; (4) Nemora; (5) Paludes; (6) Montes ; 
(7) Gentes. To which in some MSS. an eighth 
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is added, containing alist of the seven wonders 
of the world. Concerning the author person- 
ally we know nothing; and he probably lived 
not earlier than the middle of the fifth century 
A.D.—Ed. by Bursian, Zurich, 1867. 

Séra. [Serica.] 

Serapio, a surname of P. Cornelius Scipio 
Nasica, consul B.c. 138. [Screro, No. 18.] 

Serapion (Scpamiwy), a physician of Alex- 
andria, who lived in the third century B.c. He 
belonged to the sect of the Empirici, and so 
‘much extended and improved the system of 
Philinus that the invention of it is by some 
authors attributed to him. Serapion wrote 
against Hippocrates with much vehemence; 
but neither this, nor any of his other works, 
are now extant. He is several times mentioned 
and quoted by Celsus, Galen, and others. 

Serapis or Sarapis (Sdpamis : Serapis is the 
correct Latin form), an Egyptian divinity, 
whose worship was introduced into Greece in 
the time of the Ptolemies, and into Rome with 
that of Isis. The Egyptian Serapis was 
originally the manifestation of Osiris on earth 
in the form of a bull; but his separate worship 
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(From a statue in the Vatican.) 


was introduced as the special Alexandrian 
religion in the time of the Ptolemies, and 
gradually superseded that of Osiris, whose 
functions were transferred to him. Hence, like 
Osiris [see p. 635], he was regarded as the god 
of the dead and of the underworld, worshipped 
with all the mysteries belonging to that reli- 
gion, and as the husband of Isis. He was also 
honoured, not only as born from the sun-god, 
but as the sun-god himself, and hence as god 
of healing, and thus identified by the Greeks 
not only with Hades, as god of the dead, and 
with Zeus (Zeus-Serapis), as god of heaven, 
but also with Asclepius, as god of healing. 
His worship in all these characters was 
‘accepted from Alexandria (where his temple, 
the Serapiéum, was particularly famous) 
through Asia Minor, the islands, Greece, and at 
_ Rome in the same manner and period as that 
of Isis [see p. 450]. In art he was represented 
like Hades or Pluto with a three-headed dog 
and a serpent by his side; but is distinguished 
from Hades or Pluto by the modius or cala- 
thus upon his head. Similarly the head of 
vay 
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Zeus-Serapis resembles the Zeus type, but is 
distinguished by the modius. 

Serbonis Lacus. [Srrponis Lacvus.] 

Serdica or Sardica (Sofia), an important town 
in Upper Moesia, and the capital of Dacia 
Mediterranea, situate in a fertile plain near 
the sources of the Oescus, and on the road 
from Naissus to Philippopolis. It was the 
birthplace of the emperor Maximianus; it was 
destroyed by Attila, but was soon afterwards 
rebuilt; and it bore in the middle ages the 
name of Triaditza. Serdica derived its name 
from the Thracian people Serdi. (Ptol. iii. 11, 
12; Eutrop. ix. 14, 22; Procop. Aed. iv. 1; 
Amm. Mare. xxx. 16.) ‘ 

Séréna, niece of Theodosius the Great, 
fostersmother of the emperor Honorius, and 
wife of Stilicho. 

Sérénus, Annaeus, one of the most inti- 
mate friends of the philosopher Seneca, who 
dedicated to him his works De Tranquillitate 
and De Constantia. He was praefectus vigi- 
ol under Nero, (Sen. Hp. 68; Tac. Ann. xiii. 
13. 

Serénus, Q. Sammonicus (or Samonicus), 
enjoyed a high reputation at Rome, in the early 
part of the third century after Christ, as a man 
of taste and varied knowledge. As the friend 
of Geta, by whom his compositions were 
studied with great pleasure, he was murdered 
while at supper, by command of Caracalla, a.D. 
212, having written many learned works, of 
which nothing remains. (Macrob. iii. 16, 6; 
Spartian. Get.5, Carac. 4.) His son, who bore 
the same name, was the preceptor of the 
younger Gordian, and bequeathed to his pupil 
the magnificent library which he had inherited 
from his father. A medical poem, extending 
to 115 hexameter lines, has descended to us 
under the title @. Sereni Sammonici de 
Medicina praecepta saluberrima, or Prae- 
cepta de Medicina parvo pretio parabilt, 
which is usually ascribed to the elder Sam- 
|monicus. It contains a considerable amount 
of information, extracted from the best authori- 
ties, on natural history and the healing art, 
and mixed up with a number of puerile super- 
ctitions, the whole expressed in plain and 
almost prosaic language.—Edited by Burmann 
and by Bahrens among the Poétae Lat. 
Minores. ; 

Serenus, A. Septimius, a Roman lyric poet, 
who exercised his muse chiefly in depicting the 
charms of the country and the delight of rural 
pursuits. His works are lost, but are fre- 
quently quoted by the grammarians.—Frag- 
ments in Wernsdorf, Poet. Lat. Min. , 
} Séres, [Surrca.] 

Sergia Gens, patrician. The Sergii traced » 
their descent from the Trojan Sergestus (Virg. 
Aen. vy. 121). The Sergii were distinguished in 
the early history of the republic, and the first 
member of the gens who obtained the consul- 
ship was L. Sergius Fidenas, in B.c. 487. 
Catiline belonged to this gens. [CaTrtina.] 
The Sergii bore also the surnames of Hsqutl- 
nus, Fidenas, Orata, Paulus, Plancus, and 
Stlus; but none of them are of sufficient im- 
portance to require a separate notice. 

Sergius, a grammarian of uncertain date, but 
later than the fourth centary after Christ, the 
author of two tracts; the first entitled In 
primam Donati Editionem Commentarium ; 
the second, In secundam Donati Editionem 
Commentaria. They are printed in the 
| Grammaticae Latinae Auctores antiqui of 
| Putschius (Hannoy. 1605, pp. 1816-1838). 
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Sérica (7 Snouch, Sfpes; Séres, also rarely 
in the sing, Sip, Ser), a country in the extreme 
E. of Asia, famous as the native region of the 
silkworm, which was also called efp; aud hence 
the adjective ‘ sericus’ for silken. The name 
was known to the W. natiens at a very early 
period, through the use of silk, fitst in W. 
Asia, and afterwards in Greece. It is clear, 
however, that, until some time after the com- 
mencement of our era, the name had no distinct 
geographical signification. Serica and Seres 
were simply the unknown country and people, 
in the far Hast, from whom the article of com- 
merce, silk, was obtained. [Dzct. of Ant. art. 
Sericum.| Ata later period, some knowledge 
of the country was obtained from the traders, 
the results of which are recorded by Ptolemy, 
who names several positions that can be identi- 
fied with reasonable probability, but the 
detailed mention of which does not fall within 
the object of this work. (Ptol. vi. 16, 1-6, vii. 
2, 1, viii. 24,5.) The Serica of Ptolemy cor- 
responds to the NW. part of China, and the 
adjacent portions of Thibet and Chinese Tar- 
tary. The capital, Sera, is supposed by most 
to be Singan, on the Hoang-ho, but by some 
Peking, The country was bounded, according 
to Ptolemy, on the N. by unknown regions, on 
the W. by Scythia, on the S. and SE. by India 
and the Sinae. The people were said by some 
to be of Indian, by others of Scythian, origin, 
and by others to be a mixed race (Paus. vi. 22, 
2; Strab. p. 701; Plin. vi. 88), The Great 
Wall of China is mentioned by Ammianus 
Marcellinus under the name of Aggeres Serium 
(Amm, Mare, xxiii. 6, 64). 

Seriphus (Sépipos: Sepipios: Serpho), an 
island in the Aegaean sea, and one of the 
Cyclades, lying between Cythnus and Siphnus, 
It was a small rocky island about twelve miles 
in cireumference.. (Strab. p. 487.) It is cele- 
brated in mythology asthe island where Danaé 
and Perseus landed after they had been exposed 
by Acrisius, where Perseus was brought up, 
and where he afterwards turned the inhabitants 
into stone with the Gorgon’s head. [Danau; 
Prrszvs.] Seriphus was colonised by Ionians 
from Athens, and it was one of the few islands 
which refused submission to Xerxes. Ata later 
time the inhabitants of Seriphus were noted 
for their poverty and wretchedness, and for this 
reason the island was employed by the Roman 
emperors as a place of banishment for state cri- 
minals. (Tac. Ann. ii. 85, iv. 21; Juy. x. 170.) 

Sermyla (Seputan: Seputas), a town in 
Macedonia on the isthmus of the peninsula 
Sithonia (Hdt. vii, 122; Thue. y. 18). 

Serranus, Atilius. Serranus was originally 
an agnomen of C. Atilius Regulus, consul z.c. 
257, but afterwards became the name of a 
distinct family of the Atilia gens. Most of the 
ancient writers derive the name from serere, 
and relate that Regulus received the surname 
of Serranus because he was engaged in sowing 
when the news was brought him of his eleya- 
tion to the consulship (Virg. Aen. iv. 845). “It 
appears, however, from coins, that Saranus is 
the proper form of the name, and it is possibly 
derived from Saranum, a town of Umbria.—1, 
C., praetor B.c. 218, the first year of the second 
Punic war, was sent into northern Italy. At 
a later period of the year he resigned his com- 
mand to the consul P, Scipio. He was an un- 
successful candidate for the consulship for 216. 
(Liv. xxl, 26, 62; Pol. iii. 40.)—2. + curule 
aedile 193, with L. Scribonius Libo. The 
were the first aediles who exhibited the Mega- 
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lesia as lwdi scenict..He was praetor 185. 
(Liv. xxxiv. 54.)—38, A., praetor 192, when he 
obtained as his province Macedonia and the 
command of the fleet. He was praetor a 
second time in 173. He was consul in 170. 
(Liv. xxxv. 10, xli. 28, xlii. 87-47.)—4. M., 
praetor 174, when he obtained the province of 
Sardinia (Liv. xli. 21)—5. M., praetor 152, in 
Further Spain, defeated the Lusitani—6, Sex., 
consul 186.—7. C., consul 106 with Q. Servilius 
Caepio, the year in which Cicero and Pompey 
were born. Although a ‘stultissimus homo,’ 
according to Cicero, he was elected in prefer- 
ence to Q. Catulus. He was one of the 
senators who took up arms against Saturninus 
in 100. (Cic. pro Plane. 5; Vell. Pat. ii. 58; 
Gell. xv. 28.)—8, Sex., surnamed Gavianus, 
because he originally belonged to the Gavia 
gens. He was quaestor in 63 in the consulship 
of Cicero, who treated him with distinguished 
favour; but in his tribunate of the plebs, 57, he 
took an active part in opposing Cicero’s recall 
from banishment. After Cicero’s return to 
Rome he put his veto upon the decree of the 
senate restoring to Cicero the site on which his 
house had stood, but he found it advisable to 
withdraw his opposition. (Cic. Sest. 33-48, Post 
Red. 5, ad Att. iv. 2.) : 

Serrhium (Séppeioy), a promontory of Thrace 
in the Aegaean Sea, opposite the island of 
Samothrace, with a fortress of the same name 
upon it (Hdt. vii. 59; Liv. xxxi. 16). 

Q. Sertérius, one of the most extraordinary 
meén in the later times of. the republic, was a 
native of Nursia, a Sabine village, and was 
born of obscure but respectable parents. He 
served under Marius in the war against the 
Teutones; and before the battle of Aquae 
Sextiae (Aix), B.c. 102, he entered the camp of 
the Teutones in disguise as a spy, for which 
hazardous undertaking his intrepid character 
and some knowledge of the Gallic language 
well qualified him. He also served as tribunus 
militum in Spain under T. Didius (97). He 
was quaestor in 91, and had before this time 
lost an eye in battle. On the outbreak of the 
Civil war in 88, he declared himself against the 
party of the nobles, though he was by no 
méans an admirer of his old commander, C. 
Marius, whose character he well understood. 
He commanded one of the four armies which 
besieged Rome under Marius and Cinna (App. 
B.C. i. 67). He was, however, opposed to the 
bloody massacre which ensued after Marius 
and Cinna entered Rome, and he was so 
indignant at the horrible deeds committed by 
the slaves whom Marius kept as guards, that 
he fell upon them in their camp, and slew 
4000 of them (Plut. Sert. 5, Mar. 44). In 88 
Sertorius was praetor, and either in this year 
or the following he went into Spain, which had 
been assigned to him as his province by the 
Marian party. After collecting a small body 
of troops in Spain, he crossed over to Maure- 
tania, where he gained a, victory over Paccia- 
nus, one of Sulla’s generals. In consequence of 
his success in Africa, he was invited by the 
Lusitani, who were exposed to the invasion of 
the Romans, to become their leader. He 
gained great influence over the Lusitanians 
and the other barbarians in Spain, and soon 
succeeded in forming an army, which for some 
years successfully opposed all the power of 
Rome. He also availed himself of the super- 
stitious character of the people among whom 


y | he was, to strengthen his authority over them. 


A fawn was brought to him by one of the 
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natives ag a present, which soon became so 
tame as to accompany him in his walks, and 
attend him on all occasions. After Sulla had 
become master of Italy, Sertorius was joined 
by many Romans who had been proscribed by 
the dictator, and this not only added to his 
consideration, but brought him many good 
officers. In 79 Metellus Pius was sent into 
Spain with a considerable force against Ser- 
torius; but Metellus could effect nothing 
against the enemy. He was unable to bring 
Sertorius to any decisive battle, but was con- 
stantly harassed by the guerilla warfare of the 
latter. In 77 Sertorius was joined by M. 
Perperna with fifty-three cohorts [PERPERNA]. 
To give some show of form to his formidable 
power, Sertorius established a senate of 300, 
into which no provincial was admitted; but to 
soothe the more distinguished Spaniards, and 
to have some security for their fidelity, he 
established a school at Huesca (Osca), in 
Aragon, for the education of their children in 
Greek and Roman learning. The continued 
want of success on the part of Metellus induced 
the Romans to send Pompey to his assistance, 
but with an independent command. Pompey 
arrived in Spain in 76 with 30,000 infantry and 
1000 cavalry, but even with this formidable 
force he was unable to gain any decisive advan- 
tages over Sertorius. (App. B. C.i. 110.) For 
the next five years Sertorius kept both Metellus 
and Pompey at bay, and cut to pieces a large 
number of their forces. Sertorius was at 
length assassinated in 72 at a banquet by 
Perperna and some other Roman officers, who 
had long been jealous of the authority of their 
commander. (Plut. Sertorius.) 

Servilia. 1. Daughter of Q. Servilius Caepio 
and the daughter of Livia, the sister of the 
celebrated M. Livius Drusus, tribune of the 
plebs B.c. 91. Servilia was married twice: 
first to M. Junius Brutus, by whom she became 
the mother of the murderer of Caesar, and, 
secondly to D. Junius Silanus, consul 62. She 
was the favourite mistress of the dictator 
Caesar, and it is reported that Brutus was her 
son by Caesar (Plut. Cat. 24, Brut. 5). This 
tale, however, cannot be true, as Caesar was 
only fifteen years older than Brutus, the former 
having been born in 100, and the latter in 85. 
She survived both her lover and herson. After 
the battle of Philippi, Antony sent her the 
ashes of her son. (Suet. Jul. 50; Plut. Brut. 
2, 5, 58.)—2. Sister of the preceding, was the 
second wife of L. Lucullus, consul 74. She 
bore Lucullus a son, but, like her sister, she 
was faithless to her husband, and the latter, 
after putting up with her conduct for some 

~ time from regard to M. Cato Uticensis, her 
half-brother, at length divorced her. (Plut. 
Lucuil. 88, Cat. 54.) 

Servilia Gens, was one of the Alban houses 
remoyed to Rome by Tullus Hostilius. This 
gens was very celebrated during the early ages 
of the republic, and it continued to produce 
men of influence in the state down to the 
imperial period. It was divided into numerous 
families, of which the most important bore the 
mames of Amana, Caprio, Casca, GLAUCIA, 
Ruuuvs, Varta. 

Servius Maurus Honordtus, or Servius 
Marius Honoratus, a Latin grammarian of 
the fourth century, contemporary with Macro- 
bius, who introduces him among the dramatis 
personae of the Saturnalia. His most cele- 
brated production was a Commentary upon 
Virgil. This, the original work of Servius, has 
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been largely added to. The Commentary of 
Servius was supplemented by an anonymous 
writer with a great deal of useful information, 
drawn from earlier authorities, about Greek 
and Roman legends, customs, and religion. It 
is attached to many of the earlier editions of 
Virgil, but it is edited separately by Thilo and 
Hagen, Leips. 1878. We possess also the follow- 
ing treatises bearing the name of Servius :— 
(1) In secundam Donati Editionem Inter- 
pretatio. (2) De Ratione ultimarum Syllab- 
arum ad Aquilinum Liber. (8) Ars de centum 
Metris s. Centimetrum. 

Servius Tullius. [Tuxurvus.] 

Sésamus (Sycauds), a little coast river of 
Paphlagonia, with a town of the same name; 
both called afterwards AmastTRis. 

Sésostris (S¢cworpis), the name given by the 
Greeks to the great king of Egypt, Ramses II, 
(Ra-messu Meri-Amen), son of Seti or Menep- 
tah L., and father of Meneptah II. From his 
popular name, Ses or Setesu, the Greeks de- 
veloped the name Sesostris (in Manetho ‘ Se- 
thosis, who is called Ramesses’). He belonged 
to the nineteenth dynasty, and reigned about 
1333 B.c. He was a great conqueror, In the 
Greek historians he is said to have subdued 
Ethiopia, a great part of Asia, Thrace, and 
Scythia (Hdt. ii. 102-11; Diod. i. 58-59). It 
must not, however, be supposed that he ever 
reached any part of Europe. From the Egyptian 
monuments, including the epic poem of Pen- 
taur, the court scribe, we learn that, besides his 
successful campaigns into Ethiopia, he over- 
ran Syria, and in the fifth year of his reign 
began his great campaigns against the Kheta— 
that is, the Hittite—empire [Crrer], in the 
course of which he won a great victory at 
Kadesh on the Orontes. The struggle, how- 
ever, between the two empires was not pushed 
to an end, and a treaty of alliance was event- 
ually made between Ramses and the Hittite 
king. Some of the victories of Ramses are 
recorded also in the rock tablets at Beyrout; 
but the monuments which Herodotus believed 
him to have set up between Smyrna and 
Ephesus (ii. 106) are Hittite. Asa builder, he 
was no less great than as a conqueror. He 
built at Abydos, Memphis, and Thebes, espe- 
cially at Karnak, Luxor, and the rock temples . 
Abu-Simbel. ‘ He built himself also a new city, 
fortress and palace at Pa-Ramessu (=Zoan) in 
the Delta, on the way to Palestine. 

Sestianae Arae (C. Villano), the most 
westerly promontory on the N. coast of His- 
pania Tarraconensis in Gallaecia, with three 
altars consecrated to Augustus. 

Sestinum (Sestinas, -atis: Sestino), a town 
in Umbria on the Apennines, near the sources 
of the Pisaurus. 

Sestius. [Suxtrus.] 

Sestus (Syords: Shorios: Ialova), a town in 
Thrace, situated at the narrowest part of the 
Hellespont opposite Abydos in Asia, from which 
it was only seven stadia distant (Strab. p. a 
It was founded by the Aeolians (Hdt. vii. 33 
It was celebrated in Grecian poetry on account 
of the loves of Leander and Hero [LmanDER], 
and in history on account of the bridge of boats 
which Xerxes here built across the Hellespont, 
Sestus was always reckoned a place of import- 
ance in consequence of its commanding to a 
great extent the passage of the Hellespont. It 
was for some time in the possession of the 
Persians, but was retaken by the Greeks, B.c, 
478, after a long siege. The Athenians held it 
till 404 B.c., and captured it again in 887 (Diod, 
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xvi, 84). It was taken by the Romans in 190 
{Liv. xxxvii. 9). 

Setabis, [Saprants.] 

Séthon (ScAdy), seems to have beet a priest 
of Ptah (=Hephaestus) about the time of 
Taharaga I. (Tirhakah=Taxacus), and the end 
of the Hthiopian dynasty (twenty-fifth) in 
Egypt (about 690 8.c.), who lived on into the 
reign of Psamtheh or Psammetichus J. in the 
twenty-sixth dynasty. He thus might have 
been living in the wars with Sennacherib. [For 
the history see Sanaco; PsammEricuus.] Hero- 
dotus relates (ii. 141) that in Sethon’s reign 
Sanacharibus, king of the Arabians and 
Assyrians, advanced against Egypt, at which 
Sethon was in great alarm, as he bad insulted 
the warrior class, and deprived them of their 
lands, and they now refused to follow him to 
the war. But the god Hephaestus came to his 
assistance ; for while the two armies were en- 
camped near Pelusium, the field-mice in the 
night gnawed to pieces the bow-strings, the 
quivers, and the shield-handles of the Assyrians, 
who fled on the following day with great loss. 
The recollection of this miracle was perpetuated 
by a statue of the king in the temple of He- 
phaestus, holding a mouse in his hand, and 
saying, ‘ Let everyone look at me and be pious.’ 
In this account Herodotus seems to have 
wrongly made Sethon, or Sethos, a king, whereas 
he was only a priest, though at a time when the 
priestly power was great. The statue to which 
he refers was probably one with a mouse upon 
it as an emblem, as in the statues of Apollo 
Smintheus, and possibly with the same mean- 
ing [see p. 89, b]. 

Sétia (Setinus: Sezza or Sesse), an ancient 
town of Latium in the E. of the Pontine 
Marshes, originally belonged to the Volscian 
confederacy, but was subsequently taken by the 
Romans and colonised (Dionys. v. 61; Liy. vi. 
80; Vell. Pat. i. 14). It was here that the 
Romans kept the Carthaginian hostages (Liv. 
xxxii. 26). It was celebrated for the excellent 
wine produced in the neighbourhood of the town, 
which was reckoned in the time of Augustus 
the finest wine in Italy (Mart. x. 86, xiii. 112; 
Juy. x. 27; Strab. pp. 284, 237), 

Sévérus, M. Aurélius Alexander, usually 
called Alexander Sevérus, Roman empeyror, 
A.D. 222-235, the son of Gessius Marcianus and 
Julia Mamaea, and first cousin of Elagabalus, 
was born at Arce, in Phoenicia, in the temple 
of Alexander the Great, to which his parents 
had repaired for the celebration of a festival, 
October 1, a.p.205. His original name appears 
to have been Alexianus Bassianus, the latter 
appellation having been derived from his ma- 
ternal grandfather. Upon the elevation of 
Elagabalus, he accompanied his mother and 
the court to Rome, a report having been spread 
abroad that he also, as well as the emperor, 
was the son of Caracalla. In 221 he was 
adopted by Elagabalus and created Caegar. The 
names Alexianus and Bassianus were laid 
aside, and those of M. Awrelius Alexander 
substituted: M. Awreliws in virtue of his 
adoption; Alewander in consequence, as was 
asserted, of a direct revelation on the part of 
the Syrian god. [HuacaBauus.] On the death 
of Elagabalus, on March 11, a.p. 222, Alexander 
ascended the throne, adding Severus to his 
other designations, in order to mark more 
explicitly the descent which he claimed from 
the father of Caracalla. After reigning in peace 
some years, during which he reformed many 
abuses in the state, he was involved in a war 
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with Artaxerxes, king of Persia, who had lately 
founded the new empire of the Sassanidae on 
the ruinsof the Parthian monarchy. Alexander 
gained a great victory over Artaxerxes in 232; 
but he was unable to prosecute his advantage 
in consequence of intelligence having reached 
him of a great movement among the German 
tribes. He celebrated a triumph at Rome in 
233, and in the following year (234) set out for 
Gaul, which the Germans were devastating ; 
but before he had made any progress in the 
campaign, he was waylaid by a small band of 
mutinous soldiers, instigated, it is said, by 
Maximinus, and slain, along with his mother, in 
the early part of 235, in the thirtieth year of his 
age, and the fourteenth of his reign. Alexander 
Severus was distinguished by justice, wisdom, 
and clemency in all public transactions, and by 
the simplicity and purity of his private life. (Hero- 
dian, v. 5, 17-28, vi. 1-18 ; Lamprid. Alex. Sever.; 
Zos. i. 11-18 ; Dio Cass. xxviii. 80, lxxx. Fr.) 

Sévérus, A. Caecina. [Caxcrna.] 

Sévérus, Cassius, an oratorand satirical writer 
in the time of Augustus and Tiberius, was 
born about B.c. 50 at Longula, in Latium. He 
was a man of low origin and dissolute character, 
but was much feared from the severity of 
his attacks upon the Roman nobles. Towards 
the end of the reign of Augustus, Severus 
was banished by Augustus to the island of 
Crete on account of his libellous verses; but 
as he still continued to write libels, he was 
removed by Tiberius in A.D. 24 to the desert 
island of Seriphos, where he died in great 
poverty in the twenty-fifth year of his exile, 
AD. 88. (Tac. Ann. i. 72, iv. 21; Sen. Conér. 8, 
praef. 2; Tac. Dial. 19; Quint.x. i. 116.) He 
cannot have been, as some commentators 
thought, the subject of Horace’s sixth Epode, 
since he can hardly have been more than a 
boy when the Epodes were written. 

Sévérus, Cornélius, the author of a poem 
entitled Bellwm Siculwm, was contemporary 
with Ovid, by whom he is addressed in one of 
the Epistles written from Pontus (Ov. Pont. iv. 
16, 9; Quint. x. 1, 89). 

Sévérus, Flavius Valérius, Roman emperor, 
A.D. 806-307. He was proclaimed Caesar by 
Galerius in 805; and on the death of Constan- 
tius Chlorus, in the following year, he was 
further proclaimed Augustus by Galerius. Soon 
afterwards he was sent against Maxentius, who 
had assumed the imperial title at Rome. The 
expedition, however, was unsuccessful; and 
Severus having surrendered at Ravenna, was 
taken prisoner to Rome and compelled to put 
an end to his life. [{Maxmnttus.] 

Sévérus Libius, Roman emperor, A.D. 461-465, 
was a Lucanian by birth, and owed his acces- 
sion to Ricimer, who placed him on the throne 
after the assassination of Majorian. During 
his reign the real government was in the hands 
of Ricimer. Severus died a natural death. 
(Jordan. de Reb. Goth. 45; Evagy. ii. 7.) 

Sévérus Sanctus Endelechius, a Gothic 
rhetorician and poet at the end of the fourth 
century. A poem of his on cattle, and on a 
plague from which they suffered, in the form of 
a pastoral dialogue (de Mortibus Bowm) has 
considerable _merit—Ed. by Giles, London,- 
1838, and in Wernsdorf, Poét. Lat. Min. 

Sévérus, L. Septimius, Roman emperor, A.D. 
193-211, was born 146, near Leptis in Africa, 
After holding various important military com- 
mands under M. Aurelius and Commodus, he 
was at length appointed commander-in-chief of 
the army in Pannonia) and Illyria. By thig 
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army he was proclaimed emperor after the 
death of Pertinax (193). He forthwith marched 
upon Rome, where Julianus had been made 
emperor by the praetorian troops. Julianus 
was put to death upon his arrival before the 
city. [JuxLtanus.] Severus then turned his 
arms against Pescennius Niger, who had been 
saluted emperor by the Eastern legions. The 
struggle was brought to a close by a decisive 
battle near Issus, in which Niger was de- 
feated by Severus, and having been shortly 
afterwards taken prisoner was put to death 
(194). Severus then laid siege to Byzantium, 
which refused to submit to him even after 
the death of Niger, and which was not taken 
till 196. The city was treated harshly by 
Severus. Its walls were levelled with the earth, 
its soldiers and magistrates put to death, and 
the town itself, deprived of all its political privi- 
leges, made over to the Perinthians. During 
the continuance of this siege, Severus had 
crossed the Euphrates (195) and subdued the 
Mesopotamian Arabians. He returned to Italy, 
in 196, and in the same year proceeded to Gaul 
to oppose Albinus, who had been proclaimed 
emperor by the troops in that country. Albinus 
was defeated and slain near Lyons on the 19th 
of February, 197. Severus returned to Rome 
in the same year; but after remaining a short 
time in the capital, he set out for the Hast to 
repel the invasion of the Parthians, who were 
ravaging Mesopotamia. He crossed the HKu- 
phrates early in 198; Seleucia and Babylon 
were evacuated by the enemy; and Ctesiphon 
was taken and plundered after a short siege. 
After spending three years in the Hast, and 
visiting Arabia, Palestine, and Egypt, Severus 
returned to Rome in 202. For the next seven 
years he remained tranquilly at Rome, but in 
208 he went to Britain with his sons Caracalla 
and Geta, and carried on war against the Cale- 
donians. After remaining two years in Britain 
he died at Eboracum (York) on the 4th of 
February, 211, in the sixty-fifth year of his age, 
and the eighteenth of his reign. (Dio Cass. 
lIxxiv., lxxv., lxxvi.; Eutrop. viii. 10; Aurel. 
Vict. xx.; Spartian. Sever.) 

Sévérus, Sulpicius, chiefly celebrated as an 
ecclesiastical historian, was a native of Aqui- 
tania, and flourished towards the close of the 
fourth century under Arcadius and Honorius. 
He was descended from a noble family, and was 
originally an advocate; but he eventually 
became a presbyter of the church, and aftached 
himself closely to St. Martin of Tours. The 
extant works of Severus are :—(1) Historia 
Sacra, an epitome of sacred history, extending 
from the creation of the world to the consulship 
of Stilicho and Aurelianus, a.p. 400. (2) Vita 
S. Martini Turonensis. (3) Tres Epistolae. 
(4) Dialogi duo, containing a review of the dis- 
sensions which had arisen among ecclesiastics 
in the Hast regarding the works of Origen. 
(5) Epistolae Seaw-—The best edition of the 
zomplete works of Severus is by C. Hahn, 
Vienna, 1886. 

Seuthes (Sev6ns), the name of several kings 
of the Odrysians in Thrace. Of these the most 
important was the nephew of Sitalces, whom he 
succeeded on the throne in 424. During a long 
reign he raised his kingdom to a height of 
power and prosperity, which it had never pre- 
viously attained (Thue. ii. 97, iv. 101). 

Sextia or Sestia Gens, plebeian, one of whose 
members—namely, L. Sextius Sextinus Late- 
ranus—was the first plebeian who obtained the 
consulship, B.C, 366, 
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Sextiae Aquae. [Aquan Srxtran.] 

Sextius or Sestius, 1. P., quaestor B.c. 68, 
and tribune of the plebs 57. In the latter year 
he took an active part in obtaining Cicero’s 
recall from banishment. Like Milo, he kept a 
band of armed retainers to oppose P. Clodius 
and his partisans; and in the following year 
(56) he was accused of Vis on account of his 
violent acts during his tribunate. He was de- 
fended by Cicero in an oration still extant, and 
was acquitted on the 14th of March, chiefly in 
consequence of the ‘powerful influence of 
Pompey. In 53, Sextius was praetor. On the 
breaking out of the Civil war in 49, Sextius first 
espoused Pompey’s party, but he afterwards 
joined Caesar, who sent him, in 48, into Cappa- 
docia. He was alive in 48, as appears from 
Cicero’s correspondence. (Cic. pro Sestio, ad 
Att. ili. 19, 20, 23, iv. 8, ad Fam. v. 6.)—2. L., 
son of the preceding by his first wife, Postumia. 
He served under M. Brutus in Macedonia, but 
subsequently became the friend of Augustus. 
One of Horace’s Odes (i. 4) is addressed to him. 
(Bell. Alem. 345 Cic. ad Att. xiii. 2, xv. 17, 27.) 
—8, T., one of Caesar’s legates in Gaul, and 
afterwards governor of the province of Numidia, 
or New Africa, at the time of Caesar’s death 
(44). Here he carried on war against Q. Cor- 
nificius, who held the province of Old Africa, 
and whom he defeated and slew in battle. (Caes. 
B.G, vi.1, vii. 49; Dio Cass. xlviii. 21-24; App. 
B.C. iv. 58, v. 75.) 

Sextius Calvinus. [Canyrnus.] 

Sextus Empiricus, was a physician, and re- 
ceived his name Empiricus from belonging to 
the school of the Empirici. He was a contem- 
porary of Galen, and lived in the first half of 
the third century of the Christian era. Nothing 
is known of his life. He belonged to the Scep- 
tical school of philosophy. Two of his works are 
extant :—(1) Muppévia vroruTéceis 2) okewTiKd 
vrouvhuata, containing the doctrines of the 
Sceptics in three books. (2) Ipds robs ualnua- 
TiKovs avTippynTikol, against the Mathematici, in 
eleven books, is an attack upon all positive philo- 
sophy. The first six books are a refutation of 
the six sciences of grammar, rhetoric, geometry, 
arithmetic, astrology, and music. The remain- 
ing five books are directed against logicians, phy- 
sical philosophers, and ethical writers, and form, 
in fact, a distinct work, which may be viewed 
as belonging to the ‘Yroruréces. The two 
works are a great repository of doubts; the lan- 
guage is as clear and perspicuous as the subject 
will allow.—Edited by Fabricius, Lips. 1718. 

Sextus Rufus Festus, or perhaps more cor- 
rectly Rufius Festus alone, is the name prefixed 
to an abridgment of Roman History in twenty- 
eight short chaptérs, entitled Breviariwm de 
Victorvis et Provinciis Popult Romani, and 
executed by command of the emperor Valens, 
to whom it is dedicated, This work is usually 
printed with the larger editions of Hutropius, 
and of the minor Roman historians. [EurTro- 
Pius.]| Some have suggested that Rufus or 
Rufius Festus the historian and Rufius Festus 
Avienus are the same person; but there is no 
probability in this, though they may possibly 
be father and son. [AVvIENUS.] 

Siatutanda (S:arovravda), is given by Ptolemy 
(ii. 1, 27) as the name of a town in Germany, 
but there is little doubt that this is an amusing 
and instructive mistake, and that. Ptolemy 
invented the town from misunderstanding the 
words of Tacitus (Ann. iv. 78) ‘ad sua tutan- 
da digressis rebellibus.’ 


Sibae or Sibi (SiBou, S{Bor), a rude people in 
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the NW. of India (in the Punjab), above the 
confluence of the rivers Hydaspes (Jelwm) and 
Acesines (Chenab), who were clothed in skins 
and armed with clubs, and whom -therefore the 
soldiers of Alexander regarded as descendants 
of Heracles (Arrian, Ind. 5; Diod. xvii. 96; 
Strab. p. 688). 

Sibyllae (Si8vAAa), the name by which seve- 
ral prophetic women are designated. The first 
Sibyl, from whom all the rest are said to have 
derived their name, is called a daughter of 
Dardanus and Neso (cf. Heracleit. #7. 12). 
Some authors mention only four Sibyls, the 
Erythraean, the Samian, the Egyptian, and the 
Sardian; but as time went on the number grew 
to ten: namely, the Babylonian, the Libyan, 
the Delphian, the Cimmerian, the Hrythraean, 
the Samian, the Cumaean, the Hellespontian 
or Trojan, the Phrygian, and the Tiburtine. 
The most celebrated of these Sibyls is the Cu- 
maean, who is mentioned under the names of 
Herophile, Demo, Phemonoé, Deiphobe, De- 
mophile, and Amalthea. She was consulted by 
Aeneas before he descended into the lower world. 
Sheis said to have come to Italy from the Hast, 
and she is the one who, according to tradition, 
appeared before king Tarquinius, offering him 
the Sibylline books for sale (Varro, ap. Lactant. 
Inst. Div. i. 6; Dionys. iv. 62; Isid. Org. viii. 
815). Respecting the Sibylline books, see Dict. 
of Antiq. art. Sibyllina Libre. 

Sicambri. oe ea 

Sicani, Sicéli, Sicelidtae. [Srcrnzs.] 

Sicca, a friend of Cicero, who had a country 
house at Vibo in Bruttium. Cicero took refuge 
there twice, in 58 B.c. and in 44. (Cic. ad Att. 
iii, 2, 4, viii. 12, xvi. 6.) 

Sicca Veneria (prob. Al-Kaf"), a consider- 
able city of N. Africa, on the frontier of Nu- 
midia and Zeugitana, built on a hill near the 
viver Bagradas. It derived its name from 
a temple of Venus in which the goddess was 
worshipped with rites peculiar to the corre- 
sponding Hastern deity Astarte, whence it may 
be inferred that the place was a Phoenician 
settlement. (Val. Max. ii, 6, 153; Sall. Jug. 56; 
Ptol. iv. 8, 80.) 

Sichaeus, also called Acerbas. [AcERBAS.] 

Sicilia (SuceAla: Sicily), except Sardinia, is 
the largest island in the Mediterranean Sea. 
It is probable that its original name to the 
Greeks was Thrinacia (@pwaxia). [The idea 
that Thrinacia was the Peloponnese is unten- 
able.] It is probable also that the name cf the 
island Thrinacia in the Odyssey (xi. 107, xii. 127) 
is borrowed from it; but it is clear that the 
Homeric Thrinacia was conceived by the poet 
as different from Sicily. It was a small island, 
and it was reached after Scylla was passed: 
moreover it was not the island of the Cyclopes. 
The name Sixavin also appears in Od. xxiy. 
307 (by many considered a later addition). 
The names Trinacria or Trinacris (Verg. Aen. 
ii, 440, &c.) were believed by the ancients 
to express the triangular shape of the island 
(Ov. Fast. iv. 420). Recently it has been 
strongly urged that these names are merely 
corruptions of the old Thrinacia, and them- 
selves gave the notion, not absolutely correct, 
that the island was a perfect triangle. This 
may be to some extent true. At the same time 
it should not be forgotten that the words @pivat 
and Tpivat are the same, and therefore that, 
though Thrinacia may have been the original 
Greek name, there is no reason why it should 
express any idea different from Trinacria. The 
island is of course not a regular triangle, but 
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an irregular quadrilateral with a short fourth 
side tothe W. between Eryx and Libybaeum. 
Still there is a rough resemblance to a three- 
pointed island (which navigators even as early 
as the writing of the Odyssey may have per- 
ceived) sufficient to give rise to the name, 
whether Thrinacia or Trinacria, and’ it is on 
the whole more likely that it was so called for 
this reason than because it was sacred to Pos- 
eidon, the god of the trident. It is very likely 
that the name did tend to strengthen the con- 
ception of a regular triangle, which found ex- 
pression in the name Triquetra (Lucret. i. 718; 
Hor. Sat. ii. 6, 65); but, when all is said, even 
those who have a modern map before them may 
well recognise an approach to a triangular shape. 
Its more usual name was also its proper name, 
derived from its inhabitants, the Siceli, whence it 
was called Siceiia (SixceAfa), which the Romans 
changed into Sicilia. And from the Sicani 
[see below] the island was also called Sicania 
(Sucavia).—Sicily is separated from the 8. coast 
of Italy by a narrow channel called Fretum 
Siculum, sometimes simply Fretum (Mop@uds), 
and also Scylaeum Fretum, of which the 
modern name is Maro di Messina. The sea on 
the H. of the island was also called Mare 
Siculum, which was regarded as the W. portion 
of the Mare Ionium. The sea on the §S. was 
called Mare Africum. The N. and 8. sides 
of the island are about 175 miles each in 
length, not including the windings of the coast ; 
and the length of the E. side is about 115 miles ; 
the short western side, from Eryx to Lilybaeum, 
which blunts the triangle and makes it a quadri- 
lateral, is about thirty miles. The NW. end, 
the Prom. Lilybaewm, is about ninety miles 
from C. Bon on the coast of Africa; the NE. 
point, Prom. Pelorus, is about three miles 
from the coast of Calabria in Italy; and the 
SE. point, Prom. Pachynus, is sixty miles from 
the island of Malta. Sicily formed originally 
part of Italy, and was torn away from it oy 
some volcanic eruption, as the ancients gene- 
rally believed. [Ruxrcium.] A range of moun- 
tains, which are a continuation of the Apen- 
nines, extends throughout the island from H. 
to W. The general name of this mountain- 
range was Nebrodes Montes (Madonia), which 
rise to a height of about 8000 feet, and of which 
the Heraei Montes of Diodorus seem to be part. 
But the most important feature of the island is 
the separate volcanic mountain AmTNA, which 
rises to a height of 10,874 feet on the east coast, 
with a base of elevated ground ninety miles in 
circumference. The detached mass of Mt. Eryx 
also, in the extreme W. near Drepanum, pre- 
sents a bold appearance, though its height is 
only 2184 feet. Otherwise the coasts at the 
W.end of the island are comparatively low 
and shelving. In the centre of Sicily a moun- 
tain-range branches off to the S. from the Ne- 
brodes and from the hilly country about Enna. 
The SH. part of the island is an elevated lime- 
stone tract, broken up by valleys and ravines 
with a gradual slope towards the S. and SE. 
A large number of rivers flow down from the 
mountains, but most of them are dry, or nearly 
so, in the summer. The soil of Sicily was very 
fertile, and produced in antiquity an immense 
quantity of wheat, on which the population of 
Rome relied to a great extent for their subsis- 
tence (Strab. p. 273; Diod. y. 2). So celebrated 
was it even in early times on account of its 
corn, that it was represented as sacred to 
Demeter, and as the favourite abode of this 
goddess, Hence it was in this island that her 
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daughter, Persephone, was carried away by 
Pluto. [DremeTnR; PrrsrpHonn.| Besides 
corn the island produced excellent wine, saffron, 
honey, almonds, and the other southern fruits.— 
It is probable that the mention of the Cyclopes 
and Laestrygones in the Odyssey was due to 
reports of a rough and savage people dwelling 
in Sicily. Apart from these legends the preva- 
lent tradition was that the Sicani, being hard 
pressed by the Ligyes (Ligures), crossed the 
Alps and settled in Latium; that, being driven 
out of this country by the Aborigines with the 
help of Pelasgians, they migrated to the S. of 
the peninsula, where they lived for a consider- 
able time along with the Oenotrians ; and that 
at last they crossed over to Sicily, to which 
they gave their name (Sicania), They spread 
over the greater part of the island, but in later 
times were found chiefly in the interior and in the 
W. and NW. parts, having been driven thither 
by the later invasion of Sicels. The next im- 
migrants into the island are said to have been 
the Elymi (“EAvoz), who are described as a 
Trojan race who came there after the fall of 
Troy and settled in the country about Eryx. 
The Sicels (S:xeAot, Siculi) are described as hay- 
ing been driven out of Italy by the Oscans, and 
as having crossed the Straits of Messina on 
rafts. (Thuc. vi. 2; Dionys. i. 22, v.6.) There is 
much controversy as to the real origin and 
nationality of these races; but Freeman is 
probably right in not rejecting the views of 
Thucydides and Philistus (ap. Diod. v. 6), that 
the Sicani were Iberians (7.e. of the same race 
as the Ligurians and the Basques), and that 
they were distinct from the Sicels (though 
Schwegler and Holm regard them as identical 
and as both being Iberian). According to this 
view, the Sicani were a non-Aryan race and the 
earliest inhabitants; the Sicels were the van- 
guard of the Aryan settlers, who, pressed out 
of Italy by later immigrants, passed over the 
straits and dispossessed the Sicaniand Elymi of 
most of the island. There is still more doubt 
about the Elymi. Some say they were a mixed 
race of Asiatic barbarians and Ionians from 
Asia Minor: some say they were Elamites. 
On the whole, it is most likely that there was 
an element of truth in the story about the 
Trojans, and that they were of Phrygian origin. 
The chief cities of Klymaean origin were Eryx, 
Segesta,and Entella. Besides these settlements, 
there was possibly an invasion from Crete at 
a period earlier than the foundation of the 
Greek colonies, which may be indicated in the 
legend that Cretans came to Sicily under their 
king, Minos, in pursuit of Daedalus, and that 
they settled on the 8. coast in the neighbour- 
hood of Agrigentum, where they founded Minoa 
(afterwards Heraclea Minoa). [Mrnos.] The 
Phoenicians likewise at an early period formed 
settlements, for the purposes of commerce, on 
all the coasts of Sicily, but more especially on 
the N. and NW. parts. They were subse- 
quently obliged to retire from the greater part 
of their settlements before the increasing power 
of the Greeks, and to confine themselves to 
Motya, Solis, and Panormus. But the most 
important of all the immigrants into Sicily 
were the Greeks, The first body of Greeks 
who landed in the island were Chalcidians from 
Euboea, and Megarians led by the Athenian 
Thucles. These Greek colonists built the town 
of Naxos, B.c. 7385. They were soon followed 
by other Greek colonists, who founded a num- 
ber of very flourishing cities: Syracuse, founded 
by Corinthians in 784; Leontini and Catana by 
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the Sicilian Naxos in 730; Megara Hyblea by 
Megarians from Greece in 728; Gela by Lin- ” 
dians from Rhodes and by Cretans in 690; 
Zancle, afterwards Cai 1arina, by Cumaeans and 
Chalcidians about 700; Himera, a colony from 
Zancle in 648; Acrae, Casmenae and Camarina 
from Syracuse between 650 and 599; Selinus 
from Megara Hyblaea in 630, Acragas or Agri- 
gentum from Gela in 582. The Greeks soon 
became the ruling race in the island, and re- 
ceived the name of Sicelidtae (SiceAuéra) to 
distinguish them from the earlier inhabitants. _ 
The Sicel_towns were mostly inland: a few, of 
small importance, on the N. coast. Their fusion, 
and that of the other inhabitants, with the 
Greeks was fairly complete before the Roman 
conquest, each nationality to some extent having 
influenced the other, but Greek influence and 
character predominating. Meantime the Car- 
thaginians obtained a firm footing in Sicily. 
Their first attempt was made in 480; but they 
were defeated by Gelo of Syracuse, and 
obliged to retire with great loss. It is remark- 
able that the Asiatic nationalities, Persia and 
the Phoenician Carthaginians, attacked the 
Greek states simultaneously at opposite quar- 
ters: nor is it to be supposed that this was 
without design and concert. In the period 
after this invasion occurred the Athenian expe- 
dition of 415(Syracusaz]. The second Cartha- 
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Obv., head of Demeter, whose worship was especially 
prevalent in Sicily; rev., SIKEAIQTAN: Victory in a 
quadriga. 


ginian invasion, in 409, was more successful 
than the first. They took Selinus in this year, 
and four years afterwards (405) the powerful 
city of Agrigentum. They now became the 
permanent masters of the W. part of the island, 
and were engaged in frequent wars with Syracuse 
and the other Greek cities. The struggle be- 
tween the Carthaginians and Greeks continued, 
with a few interruptions, down to the first Punic 
war; at the close of which (241) the Cartha- 
ginians were obliged to evacuate the island, the 
W. part of which now passed into the hands of 
the Romans, and was made a Roman province. 
The E. part still continued under the rule of 
Hiero of Syracuse as an ally of Rome; but 
after the revolt of Syracuse in the second 
Punic war, and the conquest of that city by 
Marcellus, the whole island was made a Roman 
province, and was administered by a praetor. 
Under the Roman dominion more attention 
was paid to agriculture than to commerce, and 
consequently the Greek cities on the coast 
gradually declined in prosperity and in wealth. 
Augustus, after his conquest of Sex. Pompey, 
who had held the island for several years, 
founded colonies at Messana, Tauromenium, 
Catana, Syracuse, Thermae, and Panormus 
(Strab., p. 272). On the downfall of the Roman 
empire, Sicily formed part of the kingdom of 
the Ostrogoths ; but it was taken from them by 
Belisarius in 4.D. 536, and annexed to the By- 
gantine empire, It continued a province of 
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this empire till 828, when it was conquered by 
~ the Saracens. 

Sicima, [Nnaports, No. 5.] 

Sicinius. 1, L. Sicinius Bellutus, the leader 
of the plebeians in their secession to the Sacred 
Mount in z.c. 494. He was chosen one of the 
first tribunes.—2, L, Sicintus Dentatus, called 
by some writers the Roman Achilles (Gell. ii. 
11). He is said to have fought in 120 battles, 
to have slain eight of the enemy in single combat, 
to have received forty-five wounds on the front 
of his body, and to haye accompanied the 
triumphs of nine generals, whose victories were 
principally owing to his valour. He was tri- 
bune of the plebs in 454. He was put to death 
by the decemvirs in 450, because he endeavoured 
to persuade the plebeians to secede to the 
Sacred Mount. The persons sent to assassinate 
him fell upon him in a lonely spot, but he 
killed most of them before they succeeded in 
despatching him. (Dionys. x. 48, xi. 25-27; 
Liv. iii. 48; Val. Max. ii. 8, 24.) 

Sicinus (Sliiwos: Sikwilrns: Sikino), a small 
island in the Aegaean sea, one of the Sporades, 
between Pholegandrus and Ios, with a town of 
the same name (Strab. p. 484; Scyl.p.19). It 
is said to have been originally called Oenoé 
from its cultivation of the vine, but to have 
been named Sicinus after a son of Thoas and 
Oenoé (Ap. Rh. i. 623; Steph. Byz. s.v.). It 
was probably colonised by the Ionians. During 
the Persian war it submitted to Xerxes (Hat. 
viii. 4), but it afterwards formed part of the 
Athenian maritime empire. 

Sicdris (Segre), a river in Hispania Tarraco- 
nensis, which had its source in the territory of 
the Cerretani, divided the Tlergetes and Lace- 
tani, flowed by Ilerda and, after receiving the 
river Cinga (Otinca), fell into the Iberus, near 
Octogesa (Caes. B. OC. i. 40, 48; Lucan, iv. 18). 

Sictili. [Sromt1a.] 

Sictlum Fretum, Sictlum Mare, [Srcrra.] 

Sictlus Flaccus. [Fuaccus.] 

Sicyonia (Sicvwvia), a small district in the 
NE. of Peloponnesus, bounded on the E. by the 
territory of Corinth, on the W. .by Achaia, on 
the 8. by the territory of Phlius and Cleonae, 
and on the N. by the Corinthian gulf. The 
area of the country was probably somewhat less 
than 100 square miles. It consisted of a plain 
near the sea with mountains in the interior. 
Its rivers, which ran in a north-easterly direc- 
tion, were Sythas on the frontier of Achaia, 
Helisson, Selleis, and Asopus in the interior, 
and Nemea on the frontier of the territory of 
Corinth. The land was fertile, and produced 
excellent oil. Its almonds and its fish’ were 
also much prized. Its chief town was Sicyon 
(Sicvdy: Sucvévios), which was situated a little 
to the W. of the river Asopus, and at the dis- 
tance of twenty stadia from the sea. It is 
situated on a plateau with steep sides, afford- 
ing a defensible position. The harbour, which, 
according to some, was connected with the city 
by means of long walls, was well fortified, and 
formed a town of itself. Sicyon was regarded 
as one of the most ancient cities of Greece. It 
is said to have been originally called Aegialéa 
or Aegiali (AlyidAera, AlyiaAol), after an ancient 
king, Aegialeus (a name clearly formed from 
the tribe or district); to have been subse- 
quently named Mecdne (Myxdéyq), and to have 
been finally called Sicyon from an Athenian of 
this name, who became king of the city. (Hes. 
Th. 585; Strab. p. 882; Paus. ii. 6, 5.) The 
story suggests that the district of Sicyon was 
originally only a part of the Achaean Aegalia, 
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and hecame an independent state when Athe- 
nian influence and aid withdrew it from the 
restof Achaea. Sicyon is represented by Homer 
as formilg part of the empire of Agamemnon 
(Zl. ii. 572, xxiii. 299); but on the invasion of 
Peloponnesus it became subject to Phalees, the 
son of Temenus, and was henceforward a Dorian 
state. The ancient inhabitants, however, were 
formed into afourth tribe, called Aegialeis, which 
possessed equal rights with the three tribes of 
the Hylleis, Pamphyli, and Dymanatae, into 
which the Dorian conquerors were divided, 
Sicyon, on account of the small extent of its 
territory, never attained much political import- 
ance, and was generally dependent either on 
Argos or Sparta, At the time of the second 
Messenian war it became subject to a succes- 
sion of tyrants, who administered their power 
with moderation and justice for 100 years (Ar, 
Pol. v. 9, 21). The first of these tyrants was 
Andreas, who began to rule B.c. 676. He was 
followed in succession by Myron, Aristonymus, 
and Clisthenes, on whose death, about 576, a 
republican form of government was established. 
Clisthenes had no male children, but only a 
daughter, Agariste, who was married to the 
Athenian Megacles (Hat. vi. 126; Paus. ii, 8,1), 
In the Persian war the Sicyonians sent fifteen 
ships to the battle of Salamis, and 800 hoplites 
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Oby., 2B: Chimaera; ev., dove in olive-wreath, 
Chimaera refers to the legend of the local hero Bellero- 
phon; the dove to Aphrodite, in whose temple at Sicyon 
stood a statue by Canachus.) 
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to the battle of Plataea (Hat. viii. 48, ix. 28). 
In the interval between the Persian and the 
Peloponnesian wars, the Sicyonians were twice 
defeated and their country laid waste by the 
Athenians, first under Tolmides in 456, and 
again under Pericles in 454. In the Pelopon- 
nesian war they took part with the Spartans. 
Sicyon was occupied by Ptolemy in 808, and by 
Demetrius Poliorcetes in 808, when its name 
was changed (but only for a short time) to 
Demetrias (Diod. xx. 102), In the middle of 
the third century Sicyon took an active part in 
public affairs in consequence of its being the 
native town of Aratus, who united it to the 
Achaean League in 251 (Plut. Avat, 9; Pol. ii. 48). 
Under the Romans it gradually declined ; and in 
the time of Pausanias, in the second century of 
the Christian era, many of its public buildings 
were in ruins.—Sicyon was for a long time one 
of the chief seats of Grecian art. It gave its 
name to one of the great schools of painting, 
which was founded by Eupompus, and which 
produced Pamphilus and Apelles, It is also 
said to have been the earliest school of statuary 
in Greece, which was introduced into Sieyon by 
Dipoenus and Seyllis from Crete about 560; 
but its earliest native artist of celebrity was Can- 
achus. Lysippus was also a native of Sicyon.— 
There are considerable ruins of the ancient city, 
showing the position of the Acropolis, the 
temple of the Dioscuri, the Stadion and the 
Theatre, in which the tiers of seats and the 
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stage have in recent years been completely 
excavated by the American School at Athens. 

Sida, Sidé (S157, S.dirns, and S.d777s, Sidites, 
and Sidétes). 1. (Hski Adalia, Ru.), a city of 
Pamphylia, on the coast, a little W. of the river 
Melas. It was an Aeolian colony from Cyme in 
Aeolis, and was a chief seat of the worship of 
Athene, who is represented on its coins holding 
a pomegranate (c15n) as the emblem of the 
city. In the division of the provinces under 
Constantine, it was made the capital of Pam- 
phylia Prima. (Ken. An. i. 2, 12; Athen. p. 
850; Paus. viii. 17, 31; Cic. ad Fam. iii 6.)— 
2. The old name of Potmemontum, from which a 
flat district in the NE. of Pontus Polemoniacus, 
along the coast, obtained the name of Sidéne 
(S1dnv7). 

Sidénus. [Potemonrium.] 

Sidicini, an Ausonian people in the NW. of 
Campania and on the borders of Samnium, who, 
being hard pressed by the Samnites, united 
themselves to the Campanians (Liv. vii. 29; 
Strab. p. 287). Their chief town was Tranum. 

Sidon, gen. -onis (Z.ddéy, gen. S.ddvos, S15dvos, 
O.T.Zidon ; Sid8év, S1ddvi0s, S15dvi0s, Sidonius : 
Saida), for a long time the most powerful, and 
probably the most ancient, of the cities of 
Phoenice. It stood in a plain, about a mile 
wide, on the coast of the Mediterranean, 200 
stadia (20 geogr. miles) N. of Tyre, 400 stadia 
(40 geogr. miles) S. of Berytus, 66 miles W. of 
Damaacus, and a day’s journey NW. of the 
source of the Jordan at Paneas. It had a fine 
double harbour, now almost filled with sand ; 
and was strongly fortified. It was the chief 
seat of the maritime power of Phoenice, until 
eclipsed by its own colony, Tyre [Tyrus]; and 
its power on the land side seems to have 
extended over all Phoenice, and at one period 
over a part of Palestine. In the expedition of 
Xerxes against Greece, the Sidonians furnished 

‘the best ships in the whole fleet, and their king 


obtained the highest place, next to Xerxes, in, 


the council, and above the king of Tyre; Sidon 
received a great blow to her prosperity in the 
reign of Artaxerxes IJ. Ochus, when the Si- 
donians, haying taken part in the revolt of 
Phoenice and Cyprus, and being betrayed to 
Ochus by their own king, Tennes, burnt them- 
selves with their city, B.c. 851. The city was 
rebuilt, but the fortifications were not restored, 
and the place was therefore of no further im- 
portance in military history. It shared the 
fortunes of the rest of Phoenicia, and under the 
Romans it retained much of its commercial im- 
portance, which it has not yet entirely lost. 
[PHOENICE. ] 

Siddnius Apollinaris, whose full name was 
C. Sollius Modestus Apollinaris Sidonius, was 
born at Lyons about a.D. 431. At an early 
age he married Papianilla, the child of Flavius 
Ayitus; and upon the elevation of his father- 
in-law to the imperial dignity (456), he accom- 
panied him to Rome, and celebrated his consul- 
ship in a poem still extant. Avitus raised 
Sidonius to the rank of a senator, nominated 
him prefect of the city, and caused his statue to 
be placed among the effigies which graced the 
library of Trajan. The downfall of Avitus 
threw a cloud over the fortunes of Sidonius, 
who haying been shut up in Lyons, and having 
endured the hardships of the siege, purchased 
pardon by a complimentary address to the 
victorious Majorian. The poet was not only 
forgiven, but was rewarded with a laurelled 
bust, and with the title of count. After passing 
some years in retirement during the reign of 
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Severus, Sidonius was despatched to Rome 
(467) in the character of ambassador from the 
Arverni to Anthemius, and on this occasion 
delivered a third panegyric in honour of a third 
prince, which proved not less successful than 
his former efforts, for he was now raised to the 
rank of a patrician, again appointed prefect of 
the city, and once more honoured with a statue. 
But a still more remarkable tribute was soon 
afterwards rendered to his talents ; for although 
he was not a priest, the vacant see of Clermont 
in Auvergne was forced upon his reluctant 
acceptance (472) at the death of the bishop 
Eparchius. During the remainder of his life 
he devoted himself to the duties of his sacred 
office, and especially resisted with energy the 
progress of Arianism. He died in 4832, or, ac- 
cording to others, in 484. The extant works of 
Sidonius are :—(1) Carmina, twenty-four in 
number, composed in various measures upon 
various subjects. Of these the most important 
are the three panegyrics already mentioned. 
(2) Epistolarum Libri IX, containing 147 
letters, many of them interspersed with pieces 
of poetry. They are addressed to a wide circle 
of relatives and friends upon topics connected 
with politics, literature and domestic occur- 
rences, but seldom touch upon ecclesiastical 
matters. They are imitations of the letters of 
Pliny and Symmachus. The writings of Si- 
donius are characterised by great subtlety of 
thought, expressed in phraseology abounding 
with harsh and violent metaphors, and full of 
learned mythology. Hence he is generally 
obscure; but his works throughout bear the 
impress of an acute and highly cultivated 
intellect—The best editions of his works are 
by Sirmond, Paris, 1652, and by C. Liitjohann, 
Berl. 1887. . 

Sidtis (S.d0vs, -ovvTos : Si50vvri0s), a fortified 
place in the territory of Corinth, on the bay of 
Cenchreae, and a little to the HE. of Crommyon. 
It was taken by the Lacedaemonians in the 
Corinthian war, and retaken by Iphicrates. 
(Xen. Hell. iv. 4, 13, iv. 5, 19.) 

Sidussa (S:d0000a), a small place in Lydia, 
belonging to the territory of the Ionian city of 
Erythra (Thue. viii. 24). 

Sidyma (ra Sfdvua: Tortoorcar Hisar, Ru.), 
a town in the interior of Lycia, on a mountain, 
N. of the motth of Xanthus (Plin. v. 101; Ptol. 
y. 8, 5; Hierocl. p. 684). There are interesting 
remains of the town, with valuable inscriptions. 

Siga (Siva), a considerable seaport town of 
Mauretania Caesariensis, on a river of the same 
name, the mouth of which opened into a large 
bay, which formed the harbour of the town 
(Ptol. iv. 2,2; Strab. p. 829). 

Sigéum (Yenisheri), the NW. promontory of 
the Troad, of Asia Minor, and of all Asia, and 
the 8. headland at the entrance of the Helles- 
pont, opposite to the Prom. Mastusium (C. 
Helles), at the extremity of the Thracian Cher- 
sonese. It is here that Homer places the 
Grecian fleet and camp during the Trojan war 
(Trosa]. Near it was a seaport town of the 
same name, which was the object of contention 
between the Aeolians and the Athenians in the 
war in which Pittacus distinguished himself by 
his valour and in which Alcaeus lost his shield. 
[Pirracus; Aucanus.] It was afterwards the 
residence of the Pisistratidae, when they were 
expelled from Athens, (Strab. p. 599; Hadt. 
v. 95.) 

Signia (Signinus: Segni), a town in Latium 
on the KE. side of the Volscian mountains, said 
to have been founded by Tarquinius Priscus 
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(Liv. i. 55; Dionys. iv. 68). It held # strong 
position on a hill commanding the valley of the 
Trerus and overlooking the plain towards 
Praeneste. It was a Latin colony in the time 
of the Punic wars, and was faithful to Rome 
(Liy. xxi. i. 10); and it was~afterwards an im- 
portant municipal town. It was celebrated for 
its temple of Jupiter Urius, for its astringent 
wine (Mart. xiii. 116; Strab. p. 237), for its 
pears, and for a particular kind of tesselated 
pavement, called opus Signinwm. There are 
still remains of the polygonal walls of the 


Gate of Signia. 


ancient town, including a gate which is a 
remarkable instance of Cyclopean building. 

Sigrium (Siypioy : Sigri), the W. promontory 
of the island of Lesbos (Strab. p. 616). 

Sila Silva (Aspromonte), a large forest in 
Bruttium on the Apennines, extending S. of 
Consentia to the Sicilian straits, a distance of 
700 stadia. It was celebrated for the excellent 
pitch which it yielded. (Strab. p. 261.) 

Silanion (S:Aaviwy), a distinguished Greek 
sculptor, was an Athenian and a contemporary 
of Lysippus, about 324. The statues of Silanion 
belonged to two classes, ideal and actual por- 
traits. Of the former the most celebrated was 
his dying Jocasta, in which a deadly paleness 
was given to the face by the mixture of silver 
with the bronze (Plin. xxxiv. 82). His statue 
of Sappho, which stood in the prytanewm at 
Syracuse in the time of Verres, is alluded to 
by Cicero in terms of the highest praise (Cic. 
Verr. iv. 57, 125). 

Silanus, Jinius. 1. M., was praetor 212. 
In 210 he accompanied P. Scipio to Spain, and 
seryed under him with great distinction during 
the whole of the war in that country. He fell 
in battle against the Boii in 196, fighting under 
the consul M. Marcellus. (Liv. xxv. 2, xxviii. 1; 
Pol. xi. 20-26; App. Hisp. 28, 32.)—2. D., sur- 
named Manlianus, son of the jurist T. Manlius 
Torquatus, but adopted by a D. Junius Silanus. 
He was praetor 142, and obtained Macedonia 
as his province. Being accused of extortion 
by the inhabitants of the province, the senate 


referred the investigation of the charges to his| H 


own father, Torquatus, who condemned his son, 
and banished him from his presence ; and when 
Silanus hanged himself in grief, his father 
would not attend his funeral. (Val. Max. v. 8, 
8; Cic. Hin. i. 7.)—8, M., consul 109, fought in 
this year against the Cimbri in Transalpine 
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Gaul, and was defeated. He was accused in 
104, by the tribune Cn. Domitius Ahenobarbus, 
in consequence of this defeat, but was acquitted. 
(Liv. Hp. 65; Sall. Jug. 485 Flor. iii. 3, 4.)— 
4. D., stepfather of M. Brutus, the murderer of 
Caesar, having married his mother Servilia, 
He was elected consul in 63 for the following 
year; and in consequence of his being consul 
designatus, he was first asked for his opinion 
by Cicero in the debate in the senate on the 
punishment of the Catilinarian conspirators. 
He was consul 62, with L. Licinius Murena, 
along with whom he proposed the Lex Licinia 
Julia. (Sall. Cat. 50; App. B. OC. ii. 5; Plut. 
Cic. 20, 21; Cic. Off. ii. 16, ad Atté. i. 1, ii. 9.)— 
5. M., son of No. 4 and of Servilia, served in 
Gaul as Caesar’s legatus in 538. After Caesar’s 
murder in 44, he accompanied M. Lepidus over 
the Alps, and in the following year Lepidus 
sent him with a detachment of troops into Cis- 
alpine Gaul, where he fought on the side of 
Antony. He was consul in 25. He had two 
sisters, one married to M. Lepidus, the triumvir, 
and the other to C. Cassius, one of Caesar’s 
murderers. (Caes. B. G. vi. 1; Dio Cass. xlvi. 
38, 51, lii. 25; Vell. Pat. ii. 77.\—6. M., consul 
19, with L. Norbanus Balbus. In 33 his 
daughter Claudia was married to C. Caesar, 
afterwards the emperor Caligula. Silanus was 
governor of Africa in the reign of Caligula, but 
was compelled by his father-in-law to put an 
end to his life. Julius Graecinus, the father of 
Agricola, had been ordered by Caligula to 
accuse Silanus, but he declined the odious 
task. (Tac. Anm. ii. 59, iii. 24, vi. 20, Hist. iv. 48, 
Agr. 4; Suet. Cal. 12, 23.)—7. App., consul A.D. 
28 with Silius Nerva. Claudius soon after his 
accession gave to Silanus in marriage Domitia 
Lepida, the mother of his wife Messallina, and 
treated him otherwise with the greatest dis- 
tinction. But shortly afterwards, having re- 
fused the embraces of Messallina, he was put to 
death by Claudius, on the accusations of Mes- 
sallina and Narcissus. (Dio Cass. ix. 14; Tac. 
Ann. iv. 68, vi. 9, xi. 29; Suet. Claud. 37.) The 
first wife of Silanus was Aemilia Lepida, the 
proneptis or great-grand-daughter of Augustus. 
8. M., son of No. 7., consul 46. Silanus was 
proconsul of Asia at the succession of Nero in 
54, and was poisoned by command of Agrippina, 
who feared that he might avenge the death of 
his brother [No. 9] and that his descent from 
Augustus might lead him to be preferred to the 
youthful Nero. (Dio Cass. lx. 27; Tac. Ann. xiii. 
1.)—9. L., also a son of No. 7, was betrothed to 
Octavia, the daughter of the emperor Claudius, 
which roused the jealousy of Agrippina, and 
when, through her influence,Octavia was married 
to Nero, in 48, Silanus knew that his fate was 
sealed and therefore put an end to his life 
(Tac. Ann. xii. 8,8; Dio Cass. lx. 5, 31).—10, 
D, Junius Torquatus Silanus, probably also a 
son of No. 7, was consul 58. He was compelled 
by Nero in 64 to put an end to his life, because 
he had boasted of being descended from Augus- 
tus. (Tac. Anm. xii. 58, xv. 35.)—11. L, Junius 
Torquatus Silanns, son of No. 8, and conse- 
quently the atnepos, or great-great-great-grand- 
son of Augustus. His descent from Augustus 
rendered him an object of suspicion to Nero. 
e was accordingly accused in 65, was sen- 
tenced to banishment, and was shortly after- 
wards put to death at Barium in Apulia. (Tac. 
Amn. xy. 52, xvi. 7-9.) : 

y Silarus (Sele), a river in lower Italy, forming 
the boundary between Lucania and Campania, 
rises in the Apennines, and after receiving the 
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Tanager (Negri) and Calor (Calore), falls into 
the Sinus Paestanus a little to the N. of Paes- 
tum. Its water is said to have petrified plants. 
Bese pp. 251, 252; Mel. ii, 4, 9.) 
Silénus (SeiAnvds). 1. (Mythological.)  Si- 
lenus, who is familiar in Greek and Roman 
literature and art as the satyr-like half-drunken 
attendant of the youthful Dionysus, or foster- 
father of the infant Dionysus, was originally 
something quite different. In Lydia, which was 
always recognised as his home (Lucian, Deov. 
Cone. 4) he was the god of springs and running 
water, and even the personification of water. 
In popular belief there were several Sileni, who 
were, in fact, male Naiads (among whom may 
be reckoned Marsyas), and also inventors of 
the flute; but one Silenus had a separate per- 
sonality, and was regarded as the Lydian water- 
god. As was the case with nymphs and other 
nature-deities in Greece, Silenus was credited 
with prophetic power. This attribute, as well 
as his connexion with springs, appears in the 
Lydian story of Midas capturing him by mixing 
wine with the spring, and so extorting a pro- 


Silenus on a wine-skin. (From a bronze statue at 
Naples : originally belonging to a fountain.) 


phecy. [Mrpas.] It is probably right to under- 
stand the ass in the Asiatic myth of Silenus as 
symbolising his prophetic power, since Pindar 
speaks of the ass as the animal sacrificed to 
the Hyperborean Apollo (Pyth. x. 83). Even 
in Greece and Italy there were traces of the 
belief in Sileni as water-deities. In the Homeric 
Hymn to Aphrodite (262) they are companions 
of nymphs. At Malea in Laconia the people 
believed that Silenus gave them their water, 
‘and that he was the son of a Malean naiad 
(Paus. ili. 25, 2); and in Italy fountains were 
called ‘ silani,’ and the water was made to flow 
from the head or from the water-skin of a 
sculptured Silenus (Lucr. vi. 1264). When 
the worship of Dionysus prevailed, it was 
natural that Silenus should be brought into 
connexion with that deity as the tree-god, 
since water gives vitality to trees; and when 
Dionysus was worshipped specially as the god 
of the vine and of wine, a transformation came 
upon Silenus. Instead of being the deity of 
springs, he was the drunken attendant of the 
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wine-god, himself a demigod or demon, like 
the Satyrs: his water-skin became a wine- 
skin, and the ass, instead of a symbol of 
prophetic power, was travestied in Bacchic 
processions, and was supposed to be needed to 
carry Silenus, a drunken old man supported 
by other satyrs. (Ov. A. A. i. 548; Lucian, 
Bacch. 2.) His parentage, too, is Grecised: 
he is the son of Hermes (Serv. ad Hcl. vi. 18), 
or of Pan (Nonn. Dionys. xiv. 97). In art he 
is represented as an oldish man with shaggy 
hair and beard, crowned with ivy: sometimes 
he is seated astride on his wine-skin; some- 
times he has the infant Dionysus in his arms; 
in the pictures and reliefs of Bacchic proces- 
sions, he is riding on an ass; sometimes also 
playing on a flute (as in the cut on p. 297). 
—2, (Literary.) A native of Calatia, and a 
writer upon Roman history in the second 
century B.c. (Cic. Div. 1.49; Athen. p. 542). 

Silicense Flumen, a river in Hispania Baetica 
in the neighbourhood of Corduba, probably the 
Guadajoz, or a tributary of the latter (Bell. 
Alex. 57). 

C. Silius Italicus, whose full name seems to 
have been C. Catiws Silius Italicus (C. I. L. vi. 
1984), a Roman poet, was born about a.p. 25. 
The place of his birth is uncertain, as is also 
the import of his surname Italicus. Some 
have taken it to mean that he was born at 
Italica in Spain; but if that had been so 
Martial would probably have claimed him as a 
fellow-countryman. From his early years he 
devoted himself to oratory and poetry, taking 
Cicero as his model in the former, and Virgil 
in the latter. He acquired great reputation 
as an advocate, and was afterwards one of the 
Centumviri. He was consul in 68, the year in 
which Nero perished; he was admitted to 
familiar intercourse with Vitellius, and was 
subsequently proconsul of Asia. (Tac. Hist. 
ili. 65.) His two favourite residences were a 
mansion near Puteoli, formerly the Academy. 
of Cicero, and the house in the vicinity of 
Naples once occupied by Virgil (Mart. vii. 63, 
xi. 48); and here he continued to live until he 
had completed his seventy-fifth year, when, 
suffering from an incurable disease, he starved 
himself to death (Plin. Hp. iii. 7). The great 
work of Silius Italicus was a heroic poem in 
seventeen books, entitled Pwnica, which has 
descended to us entire. It contains a narrative 
of the events of the second Punic war, from the 
capture of Saguntum to the triumph of Scipio 
Africanus. The materials are: derived almost 
entirely from Livy and Polybius. It is a dull, 
heavy performance, with little in it that can 
be called poetry.—Editions are by Drakenborch, 
Ato, Traj. ad Rhen. 1717; Ruperti, 2 vols. 8vo, 
Goetting. 1795; Bauer, Leips. 1890;. and in 
Weber’s Corp. Poét. Lat. 

Sil6, Q. Pompaedius, the leader of the Marsi 
in the Social war, and the soul of the whole 
undertaking. He fell in battle against Q. 
Metellus Pius, B.c. 88, and with his death the 
war came to an end. (App. B. CG. i. 40-53; 
Vell. Pat. ii. 16.) 

Silo (SiAb, SnaAd, SnrAwv, SAovv: O.T. Shi- 
loh and Shilon: Seztwn), a city of Palestine, in 
the mountains of Ephraim. [See Dict. of the 
Bible.} 

Silsilis (SiAciAis: Hajjar Selseleh or Jebel 
Selseleh, Ru.), a fortified station in Upper Egypt, 
on the W. bank of the Nile, S. of Apollinopolis 
the Great. The name signifies the Rock or 
Hill of a Chain, and is derived from the cir- 
cumstance of the river flowing here in a, ravine 
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so narrow that a chain can easily be stretched 
across it to cominand the navigation. 

Siltires, a powerful people in Britain, in- 
habiting South Wales, long offered a formidable 
resistance to the Romans, and were the only 
people in the island who ata later time main- 
tained their independence against the English 
(Tac. Ann. xii. 2; Beda, H.H. i. 12). 
~ Silvanus, an Italian deity of the country, very 
nearly akin to Faunus and also to the agri- 
cultural Mars [see pp. 840, 529]. From Faunus 
he differed little in attributes, except that 
woods and trees were his especial province 
(Tibull. ii. 5, 80); but he also presided over 
flocks and herds (Verg. Aen. viii. 600), from 
which, like Faunus, he drove off wolves. As god 
of the fields and homestead, he was regarded 
as defender of boundaries (Hor. Hpod. ii. 22). 
By agriculturists he was therefore worshipped 
as their protector in three ways: (1) as Sil- 
vanus Domesticus, who guarded the homestead ; 
(2) as Silvanus Agrestis, who gave fertility to 
the fields; (8) as Silvanus Orientalis, who 
watched over the place where the boundary- 
fence started. From the guardianship of the 
house he assumed a character like that of a Lar 
or of a Genius, so that he appears in inscriptions 
with the name of some family attached (O.L.L. 
vi. 645). For some reason not easy to explain, 
Silvanus was specially connected with the 
pine-tree and cypress (Verg. Georg. i. 20) 
Some have supposed that this implied a super- 
intendence of the dead and of fnneral rites, 
and that the Collegia Silvani had this function, 
but there is no clear evidence of this. The 
‘attribute of the pine-tree gave him the name 
Silvanus Dendrophorus (0. I. L. vi. 641), and 
brought him into connexion with the dendro- 
phori, or pine-bearers of Cybele. A tradition 
sprang up, to explain his bearing a pine or a 
cypress branch, that Silvanus loved the youth 
Cyparissus, who was turned into a cypress-tree. 
(Serv. ad Georg. i. 20; cf. Ov. Met. x. 120.) 

Silvium (Silvinus), a town of the Peucetii in 
Apulia on the borders of Lucania, twenty miles 
SE. of Venusia (Strab. p. 283 ; Diod. xx. 80). 

Silvius, the son of Ascanius, is said to haye 
been so called because he was born in a wood. 
All the succeeding kings of Alba bore the cog- 
nomen Silvius. The first trace of this line of 
Alban kings is found in Alexander Polyhistor 
(ap. Serv. ad Aen. viii. 830), who wrote early 
in the first century B.c. The series of these 
mythical kings is given somewhat differently 
by Livy, Ovid, and Dionysius, as the following 
list will show : 


Livy. Ovid. Dionysius. 
1, Aeneas. Aeneas. Aeneas. 
2. Ascanius. Ascanius. Ascanius. 
3. Silvius. Silvius. Silvius. 
4, Aeneas Silvius. Aeneas Silvius. 
5. Latinus Silvius. Latinus. Latinus Silvius. 
6. Alba. Alba. Alba. 
7. Atys. Epytus. Capetus? 
8. Capys. Capys.  Capys Silvius. 
9. Capetus. Capetus. Calpetus. 
10. Tiberinus. Tiberinus. Tiberinus. 
11. Agrippa. Remulus. Agrippa. 
12. Romulus Silvius. Acrota. Alladius. 
13. Aventinus. Aventinus. Aventinus. 
14. Proca. Palatinus. Procas. 
15. Amulius. Amulius. Amulius. 


But the lists are all due to the same cause 
The date of the fall of Troy having been fixed 
at 400 years before the fitst Olympiad, the 
inference was that Rome was founded 432 
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years after Aeneas started on his voyage. When 
the story of the connexion of Aeneas with the 
origin of Rome was first popularised (apparently 
by Naevius) it was imagined that Romulus 
directly succeeded him [see p. 797]; but it be- 
came necessary to reconcile this with the, 
chronology which made several centuries inter- 
yene. ‘To fill up this gap, and at the same time 
to maintain the descent from Aeneas, and the 
colonisation of Rome from Alba, fifteen gene- 
rations of Alban kings were invented, with no 
distinct personality or legendary history, and 
with names partly (as Ascanius and Capys) 
taken from Homeric or Trojan legends, partly 
connected with Roman local or tribal names. 
(Liv. i. 8; Dionys. i. 70,71; Ov. Met. xiy. 609- 
624.) 

Simmias (S:uulas). 1. Of Thebes, first the 

disciple of the Pythagorean philosopher Philo- 
latis, and afterwards the friend and disciple of 
Socrates, at whose death he was present, having 
come from Thebes, with his brother Cebes 
(Plat. Phaedr. p. 242). The two brothers are 
the principal speakers, besides Socrates him- 
self, in the Phaedo. Simmias wrote twenty- 
three dialogues on philosophical subjects, all of 
which are lost.—2, Of Rhodes, a poet and gram- 
marian of the Alexandrian school, flourished 
about B.c. 800. The Greek Anthology contains 
six epigrams ascribed to Simmias, besides three 
short poems of that fantastic species called 
griphi or carmina figurata—that is, pieces in 
which the lines are so arranged as to make the 
whole poem resemble the form of some object ; 
those of Simmias are entitled, from their forms, 
the Wings (rrépvyes) [comp. the poem of 
George Herbert], the Zgg (#dv), and the Hatchet 
(wéAexus). 
\/ Siméis. [Troas.] As a mythologicai person- 
age, the river-god Simois is the son of Oceanus 
and Tethys, and the father of Astyochus and 
Hieromneme (Hes. Th. 342; ef. Il. v. 774, xii. 
22; Verg. Aen. v. 261). 

Simon (Siuwv). 1. One of the disciples of 
Socrates, and by trade a leather-cutter. Socrates 
was accustomed to visit his shop, and converse 
on various subjects. These conversations 
Simon afterwards committed to writing, in 
thirty-three dialogues, all of which are lost. 
(Diog. Laért. ii. 122.)—2, Of Aegina, a cele- 
brated statuary in bronze, who flourished about 
B.C. 475. 

Simodnides (Siuwvidns). 1. Of Amorgos, was 
the second, both in time and reputation, of the 
three principal iambic poets of the early period 
of Greek literature: namely, Archilochus, Si- 
monides, and Hipponax; but in merit there is a 
wide interval between the vigour of the warlike 
and roving Archilochus and the stay-at-home, 
somewhat commonplace Simonides. He was a 
native of Samos, whence he led a colony to the 
neighbouring island of Amorgos, where he 
founded three cities, Minoa, Aegialus, and 
Arcesine, in the first of which he fixed his own 
abode. He lived about B.c. 664. The iambic 
poems of Simonides were of two species, gnomic 
and satirical. The most important of his extant 
fragments is a satire upon women, in which he 
derives the various, though generally bad, 
qualities of women from the variety of their 
origin: thus the uncleanly woman is formed 
from the swine; the cunning woman, from the 
fox; the talkative woman, from the dog, and so 
on.—The best separate edition of the fragments 
of Simonides of Amorgos is by Welcker, Bonn, 
1835; also in Bergk, Poét. Lyr. Graec. 1866.— 
2, Of Ceos, one of the,most celebrated lyri¢ 
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poets of Greece, was the perfecter of the Elegy 
and Epigram, and the rival of Lasus and Pindar 
in the Dithyramb and the Epinician Ode. He 
was born at Iulis, in Ceos, B.c. 556, and was the 
json of Leoprepes. He appears to have been 
brought up to music and poetry asa profession. 
From his native island he proceeded to Athens, 
probably on the invitation of Hipparchus, who 
attached him to his society by great rewards 
((Plat.] Hipparch. p. 228; Ael. V.H. viii. 2). 
After remaining at Athens some time, probably 
even after the expulsion of Hippias, he went to 
Thessaly, where he lived under the patronage 
of the Aleuads and Seopads (Theocr. xvi. 84). 
He afterwards returned to Athens, and soon 
had the noblest opportunity of employing his 
poetic powers in the celebration of the great 
events of the Persian wars. In 489, he con- 
quered Aeschylus in the contest for the prize 
which the Athenians offered for an elegy on 
those who fell at Marathon [p. 28, a]. Ten 
years later, he composed the epigrams which 
were inscribed upon the tomb of the Spartans 
who fell at Thermopylae, as well as an enco- 
mium on the same heroes (Paus. iii.8, 2; Thuc. 
i. 132); and he also celebrated the battles of 
Artemisium and Salamis, and the great men 
who commanded in them. He had completed 
his eightieth year when his long poetical career 
at Athens was crowned by the victory which he 
gained with the dithyrambic chorus (477), being 
the fifty-sixth prize which he had carried off. 
Shortly after this he was invited to Syracuse by 
Hiero, at whose court he lived till his death in 467. 
Simonides was a great favourite with Hiero, 
and was treated by the tyrant with the greatest 
munificence. He still continued, when at Syra- 
cuse, to employ his muse occasionally in the 
service of other Grecian states. Simonides is 
said to haye been the inventor of the mnemonic 
art (cf. Cic. de Or. ii. 86, 852), and of the long 
vowels. and double letters in the Greek alphabet. 
He made literature a profession, and is said to 
have been the first who took»money for his 
poems; and the reproach of avarice is too often 
brought against him by his contemporary and 
rival, Pindar, as well as by subsequent writers, 
to be altogether discredited. The chief cha- 
racteristics of the poetry of Simonides were 
melodious sweetness and elaborate finish, com- 
bined with the truest poetic conception and per- 
fect power of expression, though in originality 
and fervour he was far inferior, not only to the 
early lyric poets, such as Sappho and Alcaeus, 
but also to his contemporary Pindar. He was 
probably both the most prolific and the most 
generally popular of the Grecian lyric poets.— 
The best edition of his fragments in a separate 
form is by Schneidewin, Bruns. 1835; also in 
Bergk, Poét. Lyr. Graec. 1866. The Lamen- 
tatio Danaae is separately edited by Ahrens, 
Hanoy. 1853. 

Simplicius (SiumAlicos), one of the last philo- 
sophers of the Neo-Platonic school, was a 
native of Cilicia and a disciple of Ammonius 
and Damascius. In consequence of the perse- 
cutions to which the pagan philosophers were 
exposed in the reign of Justinian, Simplicius 
was one of the seven philosophers who took 
refuge at the court of the Persian king Chosroés, 
{Priscianus.] These philosophers returned 
home about A.D. 533 in consequence of a treaty 
of peace concluded between Chosroes and Jus- 
tinian, in which the former had stipulated that 
the philosophers should be allowed to return 
without risk, and to practise the rites of their 
paternal faith. Of the subsequent fortunes of 
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the seven philosophers we learn nothing; nor 
do we know where Simplicius lived and taught. 
Simplicius wrote commentaries on several of 
Aristotle’s works. His commentaries on the 
Categories, on the De Coelo, on the Physica 
Auscultatio, aud on the De Anima are extant, 
and are of great value for the history of philo- 
sophy. In explaining Aristotle, Simplicius 
endeavours to show that Aristotle substantially 
agrees with Plato even on those points which 
the former controverts ; but though he attaches 
himself too much to the Neo-Platonists, his 
writings are marked by sound sense and real 
learning.—Ed. Karsten, 1865. He also wrote a 
commentary on the Hnchiridion of Epictetus, 
which is likewise extant: ed. Hnk, Vienna, 
1867.» The complete works by Schweighiuser, 
Leips. 1800. 

Simyra (rd Siuvpa: Zamura or Sumore), a 
fortress on the coast of Phoenice, a little way 
N. of the mouth of the Eleutherus, of no im- 
portance except as being the point from which 
the N. part of Lebanon was usually approached 
(Strab. 758). 

Sinae (Siva), the easternmost people of Asia, 
of whom nothing but the name was known to the 
western nations, till about the time of Ptolemy, 
who describes their country as bounded on the 
N. by Serica, and on the 8. and W. by India 
extra Gangem. It corresponded to the S. part 
of China and the EH. part of the Burmese 
peninsula. (Ptol. vii. 3.) 

Sinai or Sina (LXX Sia: Jebel-et-Tur), a 
cluster of dark, lofty, rocky mountains in the 8S. 
angle of the triangular peninsula enclosed 
between the two heads of the Red Sea, and 
bounded on the N. by the deserts on the borders 
of Egypt and Palestine. [See Dict. of the Bible.] 

Sinda (Sivda: Siwdevs, Sindensis). 1. A city 
of Pisidia, N. of Cibyra, near the river Caularis 
(Strab. pp. 570, 680; Livy. xxxviii. 15).—2, 3. 
[Srnp1. | 

Sindi (Sivdof). 1. A people of Asiatic Sar- 
matia, on the EH. coast of the Euxine, and at the 
foot of the Caucasus. They probably dwelt in 
and about the peninsula of Zaman (between 
the Sea of Azov and the Black Sea), and to the 
S. of the river Hypanis (Kowban). They had a 
capital called Sinda (Anapa?) with a harbour 
(Siwdinds Awuhv). Their country is called 
Swdieh. They are also mentioned by the 
names of Sindones and Sindiani. (Hat. iv. 28; 
Mel. ii. 19; Strab. p. 495.)—2. A people on the 
E. coast of India extra Gangem (in Cochin 
China), also called Sindae (Sivda:), and with a 
capital city Sinda (Ptol. vii. 2, 7). 

Sindicé, ([Sinpz.] 

Sindomana (Sthwan), a city of India, on the 
lower course of the Indus, near the island of 
Pattalene (Arr. An. vi. 15; Strab. p. 701). 

Sindus (Sfvdos), a town in the Macedonian 
district of Mygdonia on the Thermaic gulf, and 
at the mouth of the Echedorus (Hdt. vii. 123). 

Singara (7rd Slyyapa: Sinjar), a strongly 
fortified city and Roman colony in the interior 
of Mesopotamia, eighty-four Roman miles S. of 
Nisibis. It lay in a dry plain, at the foot of M. 
Singaras (Simjar), an E. prolongation of M. 
Masius. It was the scene of the defeat of Con- 
stantius by Sapor, through which the place 
was lost to the Romans, (Dio Cass. xvili. 22 ; 
Amm. Mare. xviii. 5.) 

Singidinum (Belgrade), a town in Moesia 
Superior at the confluence of the Savus and the 
Danube, was a strong fortress, and the head- 
quarters of a legion (Ptol. iii, 9, 8; Procop, 
Aed, iv. 6). 
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Singiticus Sinus. [Siveus.] ; 

Singus (Sfyyos: Svyyaios), a town in Mace- 
donia on the E. coast of the peninsula Sithonia, 
which gaye its name to the Sinus Singiticus 
(Hdt. vii, 122; Thue. y. 18). 

Sinis or Sinnis (Sis or Sfvvis), son of Poly- 
pemon, Pemon or Poseidoh by Sylea, the 
daughter of Corinthus. He was a robber who 
frequented the isthmus of Corinth and killed 
the travellers whom he captured, by fastening 
them to the top of a fir-tree, which he bent 
down and then let spring up again. He him- 
self was killed in this manner by Theseus. The 
name is connected with givoua. (Apollod. iii. 
16,2; Paus. ii. 1,8; Eur. Hipp. 977; Ov. Met. 
yil. 440.) 

Sinon (Sivwy), son of Aesimus, or, according 
to Virgil, of Sisyphus, and grandson of Auto- 
lycus, was a relation of Odysseus, whom he 
accompanied to Troy. After the Greeks had 
constructed the wooden horse, Sinon mutilated 
himself, in order to make the Trojans believe 
that he had been maltreated by the Greeks, 
and then allowed himself to be taken prisoner 
by the Trojans. He informed the Trojans that 
the wooden horse had been constructed as an 
atonement for the Palladium which had been 
carried off by the Greeks, and that if they 
would drag it into their own city, Asia would 
gain the supremacy over Greece. The Trojans 
believed the deceiver, and dragged the horse 
into the city; whereupon Sinon in the dead of 
night let out the Greeks, who thus took Troy. 
(Verg. Aen. ii. 77, 259; Dict. Cret. v, 12; Hyg. 
Fab. 108.) 

Sindpé (Swern: Sivwmeds, Sinopensis: Si- 
nope, Sinoub, Ru.), the most important of the 
Greek colonies on the shores of the EHuxine, 
stood on the N. coast of Asia Minor, on the W. 
‘headland of the great bay of which the delta 


Coin of Sinope, of 5th cent. B.c. 

Obv., head of nymph Binope }.7ev., ZINQ ; sea-eagle with 
dolphin, 

of the river Halys forms the E. headland, and a 
little E. of the northernmost promontory of 
Asia Minor. Thus placed, and built on a ven- 
insula, the neck of which formed two fine har- 
bours, it had every advantage for becoming a 
great maritime city. Its foundation was re- 
ferred mythically to the Argonaut Autolycus, 
who was worshipped in the city as a hero, and 
had an oracle; but it appears in history as a 
very early colony of the Milesians. (Strab. p. 
546; Ap. Rh. ii. 947; Hdt. iv. 12.) Having 
been destroyed in the invasion of Asia, by the 
Cimmerians, it was restored by a new colony 
from Miletus, B.c. 632, and soon became the 
greatest commercial city on the Euxine. Several 
colonies were established by the Sinopians on 
the adjacent coasts, the chief of which were 
Cotyora, ‘Trapezus, and Cerasus. Its territory, 
called Sindpis (ivwrls, also Swwmitts), ex- 
tended to the banks of the Halys. At the 
beginning of the Peloponnesian war the Athe- 
nians sent 600 colonists to strengthen it after 
the Sinopians had expelled their tyrant (Plut. 
Pericl. 20), Xenophon in his retreat found it 
® prosperous city (Xen, An, y. 5, 3; ef, Diod. 
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xiy. 80), It remained an independent state till, 
it was taken by Pharnaces I., king of Pontus.i 
It was the birthplace and residence of Mithri- 
dates the Great, who enlarged and beautified it, 
After an obstinate resistance to the Romans 
under Lucullus, it was taken and plundered, 
and proclaimed a free city. Shortly before the 
murder of Julius Caesar, it wag colonised by 
the name of Julia Caesarea Felix Sinope, and 
remained a flourishing city, though it never re- 
covered its former importance. At the time of 
Constantine, it had declined so much as to be 
ranked second to Amasia. In addition to its 
commerce, Sinope was greatly enriched by its 
fisheries. It was the native city of the renowned 
Cynic philosopher Diogenes, of the comic poet 
Diphilus, and of the historian Baton. (Strab. 
p. 477; Plin. Ep. x. 91.) 

Sintica,a district in Macedonia, inhabited by 
the Thracian people Sinti, extended EH. of Cres- 
tonia and N. of Bisaltia as far as the Strymon 
and the lake Prasias. Its chief town was Hera- 
clea Sintica. The Sinti were spread over other 
parts of ancient Thrace, and are identified by 
Strabo with the Sintians (Sivries) of Homer, 
the ancient inhabitants of Lemnos. (Thue. ii, 
98; Liv. xlii. 51, xlv. 29; Strab. p. 331.) 

Sinuessa (Sinuessanus: Rocca di Mandra- 
gone), the last city of Latium on the confines of 
Campania, to which it originally belonged, was 
situated on the sea-coast, about six miles N. of 
the mouth of the Volturnus, and on the Via Appia, 
in the midst of a fertile country. It was colonised 
by the Romans, together with the neighbouring 
town of Minturnae, B.c. 296. (Liv. x. 21.) It 
possessed a good harbour, and was a place of 
considerable importance (Cic. ad Att. ix. 15, ad 
Fam. xii. 20; Hor. Sat. i. 5, 40). In its neigh- 
bourhood were celebrated warm baths, called 
Aquae Sinuessanae (Tac. Am. xii. 66). 

Siphunus (Sipvos : Sipyios: Siphno), an island 
in the Aegaean sea, forming one of the Cyclades, 
SE. of Seriphus. It is of an oblong form, and 
about forty miles in circumference. Its original 
name was Merope; and it was colonised by 
Tonians from Athens (Hat. viii. 48), In conse- 
quence of their gold and silver mines, of which 
the remains are still visible, the Siphnians 
attained great prosperity, and were regarded in 
the time of Polycrates as the wealthiest of the 
islanders. Their treasury at Delphi, in which 
they deposited the tenth of the produce of their 
miines, was equal in wealth to that of any other 
Greek state. (Paus. x. 11, 2.) Their riches, 
however, exposed them to pillage; and a party 
of Samian exiles in the time of Polycrates 
invaded the island, and compelled them to pay 
100 talents (Hat. iii. 57). Siphnus was one of 
the few islands which refused tribute to Xerxes ; 
and one of its ships fought on the side of the 
Greeks at Salamis. Ata later time the mines 
were less productive; and Pausanias relates 
that in consequence of the Siphnians neglecting 
to send the tithe of their treasure to Delphi, the 
god destroyed their mines by an inundation of 
the sea. (Strab. p. 448; Paus. x. 11, 2.) The 
moral character of the Siphnians stood low, 
and hence to act like a Siphnian (SipvidCeuw) 
became a tierm of reproach. 

Sipontum or Sipuntum (Sipontinus: Si- 
ponto), called by the Greeks Sipiis (Sizods, 
-ovvTos), an ancient town in Apulia, in the dis- 
trict of Daunia, on the S, slope of Mt. Garganus, 
and on the coast. It is said to have been 
founded by Diomede, and was of Greek origin. 
(Strab. p. 284.) It was colonised by the Romans, 
under whom it became,a place of some com- 
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mercial importance (Liy. xxxiv. 25; App. B. C. 
v. 56; Lucan, v. 877). The inhabitants were 
removed from the town by king Manfred in the 
thirteenth century, in consequence of the un- 
healthy nature of the locality, and were settled 
in the neighbouring town of Manfredonia, 
founded by this monarch. 

Sipylus (Simvaos: Sipuli-Dagh), a moun- 
tain of Lydia, in Asia Minor, of volcanic 
formation, and rent by frequent earthquakes. 
It is a branch of the Tmolus, from the main 
chain of which it proceeds NW. along the 
course of the river Hermus, as far as Magnesia 
and Sipylum. It is mentioned by Homer (Il. 
xxiv. 16). The ancient capital of Maeonia was 
said to have been situated in the heart of the 
mountain chain, and to have been called by the 
same name; but it was early swallowed up by 
an earthquake, and its site became a little lake 
called Sale or Saloé, near which was a tumulus, 
supposed to be the grave of Tantalus. The 
mountain was rich in metals, and many mines 
were worked in it. (Strab. pp. 58, 579, 680; 
Paus. vii. 24, 7.) 

Siracéné (Sipaxnvh). 1. A district of Hyr- 
cania.—2, A district of Armenia Major.— 
3, [Smacent.] 

Siracéni, Siraci, Siraces (S:paryvol, Sipacot, 
Stpaices), a powerful people of Sarmatia Asia- 
tica, dwelt in the district of Siracene, E. of the 
Palus Maeotis, as far as the river Rha (Volga). 
The Romans were engaged in a war with them 
in a.D. 50, (Ptol. v. 9,17; Strab. p. 504; Tac. 
Ann. xii, 15. 

Sirbonis Lacus (SipBwvidos Aiuyn, aft. SipBw- 
vis Atuyn and SlpBay: Sabakat Bardowal), a 
large and deep lake on the coast of Lower 
Egypt, HE. of M. Casius. Its circuit was 1000 
stadia. It was strongly impregnated with as- 
phaltus. A connexion (called 7d &cpeyyua) exis- 
ted between the lake and the Mediterranean ; 
but ‘this being stopped up, the lake grew con- 
tinually smaller by evaporation, and it is now 
nearly dry. (Hdt. ii. 6; Strab» pp. 760-763; 
Plin, yv. 68.) Part of the army of Darius Ochus 
was swallowed up in it B.c. 850 (Diod. i. 30), 


/  Sirénes (Sephves), sea-nymphs who had the 


power of charming by their songs all who heard 
them. When Odysseus came near the island 
on the beach of which the Sirens were sitting, 
and endeavouring to allure him and his com- 
panions, he stuffed the ears of his companions 
with wax, and tied himself to the mast of his 
vessel, until he was so far off that he could no 
longer hear their song. [For a vase-painting 
of this scene, see OpyssEus.] According to 
Homer, the island of the Sirens was situated 
between Aeaea and the rock of Scylla, near the 
SW. coast of Italy (Od. xii. 89) ; but the Roman 
poets place them on the Campanian coast. 
Homer says nothing of their number, but later 
writers mention both their names and number: 
some state that they were two, Aglaopheme 
and Thelxiepia; and others, that there were 
three, Pisinde, Aglaope, and Thelxiepia, or Par- 
thenope, Ligia, and Leucosia. They are called 
daughters of Phorcus, of Achelous and Sterope, 
of Terpsichore, of Melpomene, of Calliope, or of 
Gaea. (Strab. pp. 22, 246, 252; Ap. Rh. iv. 
893; Serv. ad Georg. iv. 562.) The Sirens are 
also connected with the legends of the Argo- 
nauts and the rape of Persephone. When the 
Argonauts sailed by the Sirens, the latter began 
to sing, but in vain, for Orpheus surpassed 
them; and as it had been decreed that they 
should live only till some one hearing their song 
should pass by unmoyed, they threw them- 
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selves into the sea, and were changed into 
rooks. (Apollod. i. 9, 25; Hyg. Fab. 141.) 
Later poets represent them as provided with 
wings, which they are said\to have received at 
their own request, in order to be able to search 
after Persephone (Ov. Met. v. 552-568). Once, 
however, they allowed themselves to be pre- 
vailed upon by Hera to enter into a contest 
with the Muses, and being defeated, were de- 
prived of their wings (Paus. ix. 34, 2). The 
idea of the Homeric Sirens seems to arise from 
an attempt to express the deceptive beauties of 
a calm sea luring men to destruction. But 
there is a distinct character of the Sirens 
which appears in the Attic representations of 
them in epitaphs (Anth. Pal. vii. 491), and in 
sculptures on tombstones. Why a Siren should 
be the commonest mythological figure for 
monuments of the dead is not quite clear. The 
connexion may be with the destructive char- 
acter of the Homeric Siren, or with the myth of 
Persephone and the underworld, or the Siren 
of the tombstone may merely represent the 
wail of the mourner. 

Sirenusae, called by Virgil (Aen. v. 864) Si- 
renum scopuli, three small uninhabited and 
rocky islands near the S. side of the Prom. 
Misenum, off the coast of Campania, which 
were, according to tradition, the abode of the 
Sirens (Strab. p. 22). 

Siris, 1, (Sinno), a river in Lucania flowing 
into the Tarentine gulf, memorable for the vic- 
tory which Pyrrhus gained on its banks over 
the Romans.—2. (Torre di Senna), an ancient 
Greek town in Lucania at the mouth of the 
peeceding river. It was apparently an old 
Oznotrian city, though Strabo notices a tra- 
uition of its foundation by Trojans (p. 264), 
It was occupied by Ionian colonists from Colo- 
phon about 690 B.c. Siris was destroyed by 
the people of Sybaris and Crotona about 550 
B.C., and when the country was re-settled by 
Athenians from Thurii a hundred years later, 
the city was built at first on the site of Siris 
and then transferred to Heraclea, three miles 
distant (Diod. xii. 86; Strab. J.c.). 

Sirmio (Sirmione), a beautiful promontory 
on the S. shore of the Lacus Benacus (Lago 
dt Garda); on which Catullus had an estate 
(Catull. ii. 31), 

Sirmium (Mitrovitz), an important city in 
Pannonia Inferior, was situated on the left bank 
of the Savus. It was founded by the Taurisci, 
and under the Romans became the capital of 
Pannonia, and the head-quarters of all their 
operations in their wars against the Dacians 
and the neighbouring barbarians. It contained 
a large manufactory of arms, a spacious forum, 
an imperial palace, &c. It was the residence 
of the admiral of the first Flavian fleet on the 
Danube, and the birthplace of the emperor 
Probus. (Herodian, vii.2; Amm. Marc. xvii. 18, 
xix. 11.) 

Sisapon (Almaden, in the Sierra Morena), an 
important town in Hispania Baetica, N. of Cor- 
duba, between the Baetis and Anas, celebrated 
for its silver mines and cinnabar (Strab. p. 142; 
Cic. Phil. ii. 19). 

Siscia (Sissek), called Segesta by Appian, an 
important town in Pannonia Superior, situated 
upon an island formed by the rivers Sayus, Co- 
lapis, and Odra, and on the road from Aemona 
to Sirmium (Dio Cass. xlix. 87; Vell. Pat. ii. 
113; Strab. pp. 202, 214). It was a strongly 
fortified place, and was conquered by Tiberius 
in the reign of Augustus, from which time it 
became the most important town in all Pan- 
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nonia, It was probably made a colony by 
Tiberius, and was colonised anew by Septimius 
Severus. At a later time its importance de- 
clined, and Sirmium became the chief town in 
Pannonia (Zosim. ii. 48). 

Sisenna, L. Cornélius, a Roman annalist, 
was praetor in B.C. 78, the year when Sulla died 
(C.L.L. i. p. 110; Cie. Fragm. Cornel. i. 18). 
During the piratical war (67) he acted as the 
legate of Pompey, and having been despatched 
to Crete in command of an army, died in that 
island at the age of about 52 (Dio Cass. xxxvi. 
1; App. Mithr. 95). He is mentioned also as 
a friend and defender of Verres in conjunction 
with Hortensius (Cic. Verr. ii. 45, 100). His 
great work, entitled Azstoriae, extended to more 

* than twelve books, which contained the history 
of his own time. Cicero pronounces Sisenna 
superior as a historian to his predecessors, but 
adds that he belonged to a period when the 
true method of writing history was not under- 
stood (Brut. 64, 228; cf. de Leg.i.7). In ad- 
dition to his Historiae, Sisenna translated the 
Milesian tales of Aristides (Ov. Trist. ii. 443 ; 
Vell. Pat. ii. 9,5). He is probably not the same 
as the Sisenna who wrote a commentary on 
Plautus, cited by grammarians; since in one 
place Charisius (p. 221) cites this commentator 
as quoting from Virgil. 

Sisygambis (S:cvyauBis), mother of Darius 
Codomanuus, the last king of Persia, fell into 
the hands of Alexander, after the battle of Issus, 
B.C. 888, together with the wife and daughters 
of Darius. Alexander treated these captives 
with the greatest generosity, and displayed 
towards Sisygambis in particular a delicacy of 
conduct which is one of the brightest orna- 
ments of his character (Arrian, An. ii. 11; Plut. 
Alex. 21; Curt. iii. 11, 21). On her part, Sisy- 
gambis became so strongly attached to her 
conqueror, that she felt his death as a blow not 
less severe than that of her own son, and, 
overcome by this long succession of misfor- 
tunes, put an end to her own life by voluntary 
starvation (Curt. x. 5,19; Diod. xvii. 118). 

Sisyphus (Sicvgos), son of Aeolus and En- 
arete, whence he is called Aeolides (Il. vi. 154; 
Hor. Od. ii. 14,20). He was married to Merope, 
a daughter of Atlas or a Pleiad, and became by 
her the father of Glaucus, Ornytion (or Porphy- 
rion), Thersander and Halmus (Apollod. i. 7, 8; 
Paus. x. 31, 2). In post-Homeric writers, as 
the type of a crafty man, he is also called a son 
of Autolyeus (Serv. ad Aen. ii. 79), and the 
father of Odysseus by Anticlea [ANTICLEA]; 
whence we find Odysseus sometimes called 
Sisyphides (Soph. Aj. 190, Phil. 417)” The 
myths which make Sisyphus father of Glaucus, 
and the mention of the worship of a deity 
named 6 Tapdtimmos at the Isthmus, whom 
Pausanias (vi. 20, 8) believes to be Poseidon, 
make it not improbable that Sisyphus was 
originally a deity of that district, who, when 
his worship was superseded by that of Poseidon, 
appeared in fable as a man characterised by 
the wiliness and treachery of the sea. In the 
various stories about him Sisyphus is said to 
have built the town of Ephyra, afterwards 
Corinth, As king of Corinth he promoted 
navigation and commerce, but he was fraudu- 
lent, avaricious, and deceitful. His wickedness 
during life was punished in the lower world, 
where he had to roll up hill a huge stone, which 
as soon as it reached the top always rolled down 
again. (Od. xi. 593; cf. Cic. Tusc. 1. 5,10; Lu- 
cret. iii, 1013; Verg. Georg. iii.89; Ov. Met. iv. 
459.) The reasons for this punishment are not 
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the same in all authors: some relate that ib 
was because he had betrayed the designs of the 
gods (Serv. ad Aen. vi. 16); others, because 
he-had betrayed to Asopus that Zeus had car- 
ried off Aegina, the daughter of the latter 
(Apollod. i. 9, 8, iii, 12,6; Paus. ii. 5, 1). It 
appears that there was an early legend of his 
having escaped from Hades by his craft; for 
Theognis (703) speaks of his coming back to 
earth, ‘haying persuaded Persephone by cun- 
ning words.’ This may have been the subject 
of the satyric play Slovpos Apaméryns, which 
existed besides the drama called Sicuvgos TMerpo- 
kvAtorhs. The story was further developed 
in later writers (Hustath. ad Hom. pp. 681, 
1702). Sisyphus contrived by his arts to chain 
Death, whom Zeus had sent to fetch him, so 
that neither he himself nor other men could 
die, and there was no longer any fear of the 
gods, until Ares was sent and delivered Death. 
Even then Sisyphus secured himself by direct- 
ing his wife not to bury him, and when she 
complied with his request, Sisyphus in the 
lower world complained of this seeming neglect, 
and obtained from Pluto or Persephone per- 
mission to return to the upper world to punish 
his wife. He then refused to return to the 
lower world, until Hermes carried him off by 
force; and this deceit is said to have been the 
cause of his punishment. 

Sitacé or Sittace (Sirdkn, Sitrdkn), a great 
and populous city of Babylonia, near the Tigris, 
a little above Seleucia. It gave the name of 
Sittacene to the district on the lower course of 
the Tigris EK. of Babylonia and NW. of Susiana. 
(Strab. pp. 524, 744.) 

Sitalces (SirdAxys), king of the Thracian tribe 

of the Odrysians, was a son of Teres, whom he 
succeeded on the throne. He increased his do- 
minions by successful wars, so that they ulti- 
mately comprised the whole territory from 
Abdera to the mouths of the Danube, and from 
Byzantium to the sources of the Strymon (Thue. 
ii. 29, 97; Diod. xii. 50). At the beginning of 
the Peloponnesian war he entered into an al- 
liance with the Athenians, to whom he showed 
his friendship by giving up to them Corinthian 
and Spartan ambassadors (Thuc. ii.67; ef. Hdt. 
vii. 187), and in 429 he invaded Macedonia with 
a vast army, but was obliged to retire through 
failure of provisions (Thue. ii. 95-101; Diod. 
xii. 51). He was defeated and killed in 424, 
fighting against the Triballi (Thue. iv. 101). 
Y Sithonia (S:0wvia), the central one of the 
three peninsulas running out from Chalcidice 
in Macedonia, between the Toronaic and Sin- 
gitic gulfs. The Thracians originally extended 
over the greater part of Macedonia; and the 
ancients derived the name of Sithonia from a 
Thracian king Sithon. We also find mention of 
a Thracian people, Sithonii, on the shores of 
the Pontus Euxinus; and the poets frequently 
use Sithonisand Sithonius in the general sense 
of Thracian. (Hdt. vii. 128; Verg. Hel. x. 66; 
Hor Od. i. 18, 9.) 

Sitifis (Sirida: Setif), an inland city of 
Mauretania Caesariensis, on the borders of Nu- 
midia, stood upon a hill, in an extensive and 
beautiful plain. It first became an important 
place under the Romans, who made ita colony; 
and, upon the subdivision of M. Caesariensis 
into two provinces, it was made the capital of 
the eastern province, which was called after it 
Mauretania Sitifensis, (Ptol. iv. 2, 34; Amm. 
Mare. xxviii. 6.) 

Sitones, a German tribe in Scandinavia, be- 
longing to the race of the Suevi, whom Tacitug 
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asserts to have been ruled by queens (Germ. 
45). 

Sittace, Sittacéne. [Srracez.] 

Sittius or Sitius, P., of Nuceria in Campania, 
was connected with Catiline, and went to Spain 
in B.C. 64, from which country he crossed over 
into Mauretania in the following year. It was 
said that P. Sulla had sent him into Spain to 
excite an insurrection against the Roman go- 
vernment ; and Cicero, when he defended Sulla, 
in 62, was obliged to deny the truth of the 
charges that had been brought against Sittius 
(pro Sull.20). Sittius did not return to Rome. 
His. property in Italy was sold to pay his debts, 
and he continued in Africa, where he fought in 
the wars of the kings of the country. He 
joined Caesar when the latter came to Africa, in 
46, to prosecute the war against the Pompeian 
party. He was of great service to Caesar in 
this war, and at its conclusion was rewarded by 
Caesar with the western part of Numidia, where 
he settled down, distributing the land among 
his soldiers. After the death of Caesar, Arabio, 
the son of Masinissa, returned to Africa, and 
killed Sittius by stratagem. (Sall. Cat. 21; 
Bell. Afr. 25, 98-96; App.B.C. iv. 54; Cic. ad 
Att. xv. 17.) 

Siuph (S:0v@), a city of Lower Egypt, in the 
Saitic nome, only mentioned by Herodotus (ii. 
172). 

Smaragdus Mons (Sudpaydov dpos: Jebel 
Zaburah), 2 mountain of Upper Egypt, near 
the coast of the Red Sea, N. of Berenice. The 
extensive emerald mines from which it obtained 
its name were worked under the ancient kings 
of Egypt, under the Ptolemies, and under the 
Romans. (Strab. p. 815; Plin. xxxvii. 65.) They 
seem to have been exhausted, as few emeralds 
of any value are now found in the neighbour- 
hood. 

Smerdis (Spépdis), according to Herodotus, 
was the name of the son of Cyrus, and was mur- 
dered by order of his brother, Cambyses. His 
true name was Bardes, which appears in Aesch, 
Pers. 780 as Mardus, and in Just.i. 4 as Merdis. 
Ctesias calls him Tanyoxarces. The death of 
Smerdis was kept a profound secret; and ac- 
cordingly, when the Persians became weary of 
the tyranny of Cambyses, one of the Magians, 
whom Herodotus calls Patizithes, who had 
been left by Cambyses in charge of his palace and 
treasures, availed himself of the likeness of his 
brother to the deceased Smerdis, to proclaim 
this brother as king, representing him as the 
younger son of Cyrus. Cambyses heard of the 
revolt in Syria, but he died of an accidental 
wound in the thigh, as he was mounting his 
horse to march against the usurper. According 
to Herodotus this Magian usurper was also called 
Snierdis ; but this isan error. His name appears 
on Persian inscriptions as Gomates or Gaumata. 
The name of Sphendates which Ctesias (Pers. 
8-14) gives to him is really only a priestly title. 
The false Smerdis was acknowledged as king 
by the Persians, and reigned for seven months 
without opposition. The leading Persian nobles, 
however, were not quite free from suspicion ; and 
this suspicion was increased by the king never 
inyiting any of them to the palace, and never 
appearing in public. Among the nobles who 
entertained these suspicions was Otanes, whose 
daughter Phaedima had been one of the wives 
of Cambyses, and had been transferred to his 
successor. The new king had some years be- 
fore been deprived of his ears by Cyrus for 
some offence; and Otanes persuaded his 
daughter to ascertain whether her master had 
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really lost his ears. Phaedima found out that 
such was the fact, and communicated the deci- 
sive information to her father. Otanes there- 
upon formed a conspiracy, and in conjunction. 
with six other noble Persians, succeeded in 
forcing his waydnto the palace, where they slew 
the false Smerdis with his brother Patizithes in 
the eighth month of his reign, 521. (Hdt. iii. 
80, 61-79.) The story of the usurpation of this 
Magian pretender and the combination of nobles 
which overthrew him is confirmed in its leading 
facts by the inscriptions, But the character of 
the struggle, which isrepresented as political and 
national between Medes and Persians, has some- 
times been misunderstood. It is tolerably clear 
from the inscriptions that Gomates (the real 
name; as has been said, of the false Smerdis) 
was not a Mede. His attempt was a religious 
movement of the Magians to establish more 
firmly their religion and the power of the priestly 
caste, by placing one of their own order on the 
throne. This attempt was defeated by the 
nobles, who disliked the innovation of a priest- 
king. The Aryan religion was restored after 
the slaughter of Gomates and the leading Magi, 
and this slaughter was kept in memory, for the 
terror of the Magian priests, by an annual 
festival called Magophonia, during which no 
Magian was allowed to show himself in public. 

Smilis (Syidis), son of Euclides, of Aegina, 
a sculptor of the legendary period, whose name 
appears to be derived from opin, a knife for 
carving wood, and afterwards a scuwlptor’s 
chisel. Smilis is the legendary head, of the 
Aeginetan school of sculpture, just as Daedalus 
is the legendary head of the Attic and Cretan 
schools. He is said to have carved the tdéavov 
of Hera at Samos. (Paus. vii. 4, 4.) 

Smintheus. [Apoxxo, p. 89, b.] 


Smyrna (Sudpya), or Myrrha. For details 
see ADONIS. 

Smyrna and in many MSS. Zmyrna (Sudpva, 
Ion. Sutpyn: Suvpvaios, Smyrnaeus: Smyrna, 
Turk. Izmir), one of the most ancient an 


Coin of Smyrna, of 2nd cent. B.o. 


Obv., head of the Amazon Smyrna with turreted crown } 
rev., 2MYPNAIQN ; HPAKAEIAHS (magistrate’s name) } 
lion, surrounded by oak-wreath. 


flourishing cities of Asia Minor, and the only 
one of the great citiés on its W. coast which 
has survived to this day, stood in a position 
alike remarkable for its beauty and for other 
natural advantages. Lying just about the 
centre of the W. coast of Asia Minor—on the 
banks of the little river Meles, at the bottom of 
a deep bay, the Sinus Hermaeus or Smyrnaeus 
(G. of Smyrna), which formed a safe and im- 
memse harbour for the largest ships up to the 
very walls of the city; at the foot of the rich 
slopes of Tmolus and at the entrance to the 
great and fertile valley of the Hermus, in which 
lay the great and wealthy city of Sardis—and 
in the midst of the Greek colonies on the E. 
shore of the Aegaean ; it was marked out by na- 
ture as one of the greatest emporiums for the 
trade between Europe and Asia, and has pree 
3L 
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served that character to the present day. ‘There 
are various accounts of its origin, The most 
probable is that which represents it as an 
Aeolian colony from Cyme. (Hat. i. 150; Paus, 
vii. 5,1.) At an early period it fell, by a strata- 
gem, into the hands of the Tonians of Colophon, 
and remained an Ionian éity from that time 
forth: this appears to have happened before 
Ol. 23 (n.c. 688). Smyrna from its position 
commanded the trade of the Hermus valley, and 
thus bosams a dangerous rival of the Lydian 
{ings ab Sardis. An attempt upon the city by 
Gygos was ropulsed, but Smyrna was taken and 
destroyed by Anyarrns; its inhabitants were 
left dwelling in village communities (kapnddy, 
Strab. p. 64¢) for three centuries, but with 
something that could still be called a town, as 
is clear from the mention in Pindar (J, 155). 
At length, at the end of the fourth cent. B.c. 
Antigonus rebuilt the city on the SE. side of 
the bay on which the old city had stood. The 
new city wa3 enlarged and beautified by Lysi- 
machus, standing partly on the sea-shore and 
partly on a hill called Mastusia. It had a 
magnificent harbour, with such a depth of water 
that the largest ships could He alongside the 
quays. The city soon became one of the 
greatest and most prosperous in the world, It 
was especially favoured by the Romans on ac- 
count of the aid it rendered them in the Syrian 
and Mithrid>tic wars. It was the seat of a 
conventus juridicus. In the civil wars ib was 
taken and partly destroyed by Dolabella, but it 
soon recovered, It occupies a distinguished 
place in the early history of Christianity, as one 
of the only two among the seyen Churches of 
Asia which St. John addrosses, in the Apo- 
calypse, without any admixture of rebule, and 
as the sceno of the labours and martyrdom of 
Polycarp. In the years A.D. 178-180, a succes- 
sion of earthquakes, to which the city has always 
been much exposed, reduced it almost to ruins ; 
but ib was restored by the emperor M. Aurelius 
(Dio Cass. Ixxi. 82). In the successive wars 
under the Hastern empire it was frequently 
much injured, but always recovered ; and, under 
the Turks, it has survived repeated attacks of 
earthquake, fire, and plague, and still remains 
the greatest commercial city of the Levant. In 
addition to all her other sources of renown 
Smyrna stood at the head of the cities which 
claimed the birth of Homer. The poet was 
worshipped as a hero in a magnificent building 
called the Homeréum (‘Ouhpeov). Near the 
sea-shore there stood a magnificent temple of 
Cybele, whose head appears on the coing of the 
city. Smyrna built a temple for the imperial 
worship, and was a place hai the festivals of 
the province of Asia belonging to Kowdy Actas 
were celebrated. (Lac. Ann. iv, 56; cf. Pun- 
GAMUM ; Sanpus.) ; 

Smyrna ‘[rachéa, [Mprusus.] 

Smyrnaeus Sinus (Suvpvalwy KddAmos, Suvp- 
vairds KédAvos: G. of Smyrna), the great gulf 
on the W. coast of Asia Minor, at the bottom of 
which Smyrna stands. Its entrance lies be- 
tween Pr. Melaena (0. Kara Burnu) on the 
W., and Phocaea (Fokia) on the E. Its depth 
was reckoned at 850 stadia. It received the 
river Hormus, whence it was called Herméus 
Sinus (“Eeueos céamos). It is sometimes also 
called MeAhrov xéAmos, from the little river 
Moles, on which Old Smyrna stood. (Strab. p. 
645; Met. i. 17.) 

Socrises (Swxpdrys). 1, The groat Athe- 
nian philosopher, was born in the demus 
Alopece, in the immediate neighbourhood of 
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Athons, 3.6. 469, His father, Sophroniseus, wap % 
sculptor, of whose proficiency nothing is known : 
his mother Phaenarete was a midwife, In his 
youth Socrates seems for a time to have fol- 
lowed the profession of his father. The group 
of clothed Graces which was preserved in the 
Acropolis was shown as his work down to the 
time of Pausanias (Paus. i. 22, 8, ix. 25,2). But 
there is reason to believe that this is a confusion 
of names. Pliny (xxxvi. 82) clearly never enter- 
tained the idea that the author of that group 
was the great philosopher. He does not even 
allude to such a tradition, but says that some 
considered the sculptor to be the same as the 
painter Socrates. Socrates is not made in the 
dialogues to speak as if he had been himself an 
eminent sculptor. Some knowledge of the art 
is implied in Xen, Mem, iii. 10, but not more 
than a brief period of work with his father 
would secure. There would surely be more 
reference made to the fact if he had been 
eminent enough as a sculptor to be selected for 
an important public work. It has been sug- 
gested that the idea arose from coins of Athens 
with figures of the Graces, on some of which 
the magistrate’s name is Socrates. But there 
is no improbability in this group being the 
work of a Socrates distinct from the philoso. 
pher. It is thought by some that the relief of 
those draped Graces in the Museo Chiaramonti 
represents the Athenian group, If so, it must 
have belonged to a more archaic period of art 
than the age of the philosopher Socrates. All 
that can be said is that Socrates probably 
worked, like his father, as°a sculptor for a time, 
but certainly soon gave up that occupation for 
the work which has made him famous, and 
which he thought most beneficial to himself 
and his fellow-men. The personal qualities of 
Socrates were marked and striking. His physi- 
cal constitution was healthy, robust, and en- 
during to an extraordinary degree. He was 
capable of bearing fatigue or hardship, and in- 
different to heat or cold, in a measure which 
astonished all his companions. He went bare- 
foot in all seasons of the year, even during the 
wintor campaign at Potidaea, under the severe 
frosts of Thrace; andthe same homely clothing 
sufficed for him in winter as well as in summer, 
In features he is represented as having been 
singularly, and even grotesquely, ugly—with a 
flat nose, thick lips, and prominent eyes, like a 
Satyr or Silenus (Plat. Symp. p. 215, a, T'heaetet. 
p. 148, »; Xen. Symp. 5). Of the circum. 
stances of his life we are almost wholly 
ignorant; he served as a hoplite at Potidaea, 
Delium, and Amphipolis with great credit to 
himself. He seems never to have filled any 
political office until 406,in which year he was a 
member of the senate of Nive Hundred, and 
one of the Prytanes, when he refused, on the 
occasion of the trial of the six generals, to put 
an unconstitutional question to the yote, in 
spite of all personal hazard. He displayed the 
same moral courage in refusing to obey the 
order of the Thirty for the apprehension of 
Leon the Salaminian. (Plat. Symp. p. 219, 
Ale. p. 194, Charm. p. 158, Lach. p. 181, Apol, 

. 82; Xen. Mem. i. 1, 18, iv. 4, 2; Diog. Laért, 
li, 22-24.) All the middle and later part of 
his life at least was devoted exclusively to the 
self-imposed task of teaching; excluding all 
other business, public or private, and to the 
neglect of all means of fortune, His wife, 
Xanthippe, is represented as a woman of a 
peevish and quarrelsome disposition. He never 
opened a school, nor did he, like the sophists 
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of his time, deliver public lectures. Every- 
where, in the market-place, in the gymnasia, 
and in the workshops, he sought and found 
opportunities for awakening and guiding, in 
boys, youth, and men, moral consciousness and 
the impulse after self-knowledge respecting the 
end and value of our actions. His object, 
however, was only to aid them in developing 
the germs of knowledge which were already 
present in them, not to communicate to them 
ready-made knowledge; and he therefore pro- 
fessed to practise a kind of mental midwifery, 
just as his mother, Phaenarete, exercised the 
corresponding corporeal art. (Plat. Theaet. 
p. 149.) Unweariedly and inexorably did he 
fight against all false appearance and conceit 
of knowledge, in order to pave the way for 
correct knowledge. Consequently to the men- 
tally proud and the mentally idle he appeared 
an intolerable bore, and often experienced their 
bitter hatred and calumny. This was probably 
the reason why he was selected by Aristophanes 
and the other comic writers to be attacked as 
a general representative of philosophical and 
rhetorical teaching ; the more so as his grotesque 
physiognomy admitted so well of being imitated 
in the mask which the actor wore. (See Aristoph. 
Nubes, and cf. Av. 1282; Eupolis, Fr. 9,10, 11; 
Diog. Laért. ii. 28.) The audience at the 
theatre would more readily recognise the pecu- 
liar figure which they were accustomed to see 
every day in the market-place than if Prodicus 
or Protagoras, whom most of them did not 
know by sight, had been brought on the stage; 
nor was it of much importance either to them 
or to Aristophanes whether Socrates was re- 
presented as teaching what he did really teach, 
or something utterly different. Attached to 
none of the prevailing parties, Socrates found 
in each of them his friends and his enemies. 
Hated and persecuted by Critias, Charicles, 
and others among the Thirty Tyrants, who 
specially referred to him in the decree which 
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art of oratory, he was impeached after their 
banishment and by their opponents. An orator 
named Lycon, and a poet (a friend of Thrasy- 
bulus) named Meletus, had united in the 
impeachment with the powerful demagogue 
Anytus, an embittered antagonist of the sophists 
and their system, and one of the leaders of the 
band which, setting out from Phyle, forced 
their way into the Piraeus, and drove out the 
Thirty Tyrants. The judges also are described 
as persons who had been banished, and who 
had returned with Thrasybulus. The chief 
articles of impeachment were, that Socrates 
was guilty of corrupting the youth, and of 
despising the tutelary deities of the state, 
putting in their place other new divinities. 
At the same time it had been made a matter 
of accusation against him that Critias, the 
most ruthless of the Tyrants, had come forth 
from his school. Some expressions of his, 
in which he had found fault with the demo- 
cratical mode of electing by lot, had also 
been brought up against him; and there can 
be little doubt that use was made of his friendly 
relations with Theramenes, one of the most 
influential of the Thirty, with Plato’s uncle, 
Charmides, who fell by the side of Critias in 
the struggle with the popular party, and with 
other aristocrats, in order to irritate against 
him the party which at that time was dominant. 
The substance of the speech which Socrates 
delivered in his defence is probably preserved 
by Plato in the piece which goes under the 
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name of the ‘ Apology of Socrates.’ Being con- 
demned by a majority of only six votes, he 
expresses the conviction that he deserved to be 
maintained at the public cost in the Prytaneum, 
and refuses to acquiesce in the adjudication of 
imprisonment, ‘or a large fine, or banishment. 
He will assent to nothing more than a fine of 
sixty minae, on the security of Plato, Crito, 
and other friends. Condemned to death by 
the judges, who were incensed by this speech, 
by a majority of eighty votes, he departs from 
them with the protestation that he would 
rather die after such a defence than live after 
one in which he should have endeavoured to 
excite their pity. The sentence of death could 
not be carried into execution until after the 
return’ of the vessel which had been sent to 
Delos on the periodical Theoric mission. The 
thirty days which intervened between the con- 
demnation of Socrates and its return were de- 
voted by him to poetic attempts (the first he had 
made in his life), and to his usual conversation 
with his friends. One of these conversations, 
on the duty of obedience to the laws, Plato has 
reported in the OCrito, so called after the 
faithful follower of Socrates, who had en- 
deavoured without success to persuade him to 
make his escape. In another, imitated or 
worked up by Plato in the Phaedo, Socrates 
immediately before he drank the cup of hem- 
lock developed the grounds of his immovable 
conviction of the immortality of the soul. He 
died with composure and cheerfulness in his 
seventieth year, B.c. 899. Mr. Grote, ;whose 
account of Socrates is here followed in many 
particulars, has well described Socrates as dis- 
tinguished by three peculiarities :—(1) His long 
life passed in contented poverty and in public 
dialectics, of which we have already spoken. 
(2) His persuasion of a special religious mission. 
He had been accustomed constantly to hear, 
even from his childhood, what he spoke of as 
a divine voice—interfering, at moments when 
he was about to act, in the way of restraint, 
but never in the way of instigation. Such 
prohibitory warning was wont to come upon 
him very frequently, not merely on great, but 
even on small occasions, intercepting what he 
was about to do or to say. Though later writers 
speak of this as the Daemon or Genius of 
Socrates, he himself does not personify it, but 
treats it merely as a ‘divine sign, a prophetic 
or supernatural voice.’ It may be interpreted 
as being a prompting of conscience or of quick 
and intuitive judgment. He was accustomed 
not only to obey it implicitly, but to speak of 
it publicly and familiarly to others, so that the 
fact was well known both to his friends and to 
his enemies. (Plat. Apol. pp. 31, 40, Phaedr. 
p. 242, Theaet. p. 151, Rep. p. 496; Xen. Mem. 
i. 1, 4, iv. 8, 1-5.) (8) His great intellectual ori- 
ginality, both of subject and of method, and 
his power of stirring and forcing the germ of 
inquiry and ratiocination in others. He was 
the first who turned his thoughts and discus- 
sions distinctly to the subject of ethics, and 
was the first to proclaim that ‘ the proper study 
of mankind is man.’ With the philosophers 
who preceded him the subject of examina- 
tion had been Nature, or the Kosmos as one 
undistinguishable whole, blending together cos- 
mogony, astronomy, geometry, physics, meta- 
physics, &c. In discussing ethical subjects 
Socrates employed the dialectic method, and 
thus laid the foundation of formal logic, which 
was afterwards explained by Plato, and system- 
atised by Aristotle. The originality of Socrates 
813 
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is shown by the results he achieved. Out of 
his intellectual school sprang, not merely Plato, 
himself a host, but all the other leaders of 
Grecian speculation for the next half century, 
and all those who continued the great line of 
speculative philosophy down to later times. 
Euclid and the Megaric school of philosophers 
—Aristippus and the Cyrenaic Antisthenes and 
Diogenes, the first of those called the Cynics— 
all emanated more or less directly from the 
stimulus imparted by Socrates, though each 
followed a different vein of thought. Ethics 
continued to be what Socrates had first made 
them, a distinct branch of philosophy, along- 
side of which politics, rhetoric, logic, aud other 
speculations relating to man and society, gra- 
dually arranged themselves; all of them more 
popular as well as more keenly controverted 
than physics, which at that time presented 
comparatively little charm, and still less of 
attainable certainty. There can be no doubt 
that the individual influence of Socrates per- 
manently enlarged the horizon, improved the 
method, and multiplied the ascendant minds, 
of the Grecian speculative world in a manner 
never since paralleled. Subsequent philoso- 
phers may have had a more elaborate doctrine, 
and a larger number of disciples who imbibed 
their ideas ; but none of them applied the same 
stimulating method with the same efficacy, and 
none of them in an equal degree struck out of 
other minds that fire which sets light to original 
thought.—2. The ecclesiastical historian, was 
born at Constantinople about a.p. 879. He was 
a pupil of Ammonius and Helladius, and fol- 
lowed the profession of an advocate in his na- 
tive city, whence he is surnamed Scholasticus. 
The Heclesiastical History of Socrates extends 
from the reign of Constantine the Great, 306, 
to that of the younger Theodosius, 439. He 
appears to have been a man of less bigotry 
than most of his contemporaries, and the very 
difficulty of determining from internal evidence 
some points of his religious belief may be con- 
sidered as arguing his comparative liberality. 
His History is divided into seven books.—His 
work is included in the editions of the ancient 
Greek ecclesiastical historians by Valesius, 
Paris, 1668, reprinted at Mentz, 1677; by 
Reading, Camb. 1720. 

Sddoma, gen. -orum and -ae, also -um, gen. -i, 
and -1, gen. -drum (rd Sddoua: Sodoulrns, 
Sodomita), an ancient city of Canaan. [See 
Dict. of the Bible.) 

Soemis or Soaemias, Jilia, daughter of Julia 
Maesa, and mother of Hlagabalus, either by 
her husband, Sextus Varius Marcellus, or, 
according to the report industriously circulated 
with her own consent, by Caracalla. After the 
accession of her son, she became his chosen 
counsellor, and seems to have encouraged and 
shared his follies and enormities. She took a 
place in the senate, which then for the first 
time witnessed the intrusion of a woman, and 
was herself the president of a sort of female 
parliament, which held its sittings in the 
Quirinal, and published edicts for the regula- 
tion of all matters connected with the morals, 
dress, etiquette, and equipage of the matrons. 
She was slain by the praetorians, in the arms 
of her son, on the 11th of March, a.p. 222. 
(Lamprid. Elagab. 2; Dio Cass. lxxviii. 80, 38; 
Herodian, v. 5.) 

Sogdiana (7 Soydiavh: Sd-yd101, Soydiavol : 
parts of Turkestan and Bokhara, including the 
district still called Sogd), the NE. province of 
the ancient Persian empire, separated on the 
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S. from Bactriana and Margiana by the upper 
course of the Oxus (Jthown) ; on the H. and N. 
from Scythia by the Sogdii Comedarum and 
Oscii M. (Kara-Dagh, Alatan and Ak Tagh) 
and by the upper course of the Jaxartes 
(Sthoun) ; and bounded on the NW. by the 
great deserts E. of the Sea of Aral. The S. 
part of the country was fertile and populous. 
It was conquered by Cyrus, and afterwards by 
Alexander, both of whom marked the extreme 
limits of their advance by cities on the 
Jaxartes, Cyreschata and Alexandreschata. 
After the Macedonian conquest, ib was subject 
to the kings, first of Syria, and then of Bactria, 
till it was overrun by the barbarians. The 
natives of the country were a wild warlike 
people of the great Aryan race, resembling the 
Bactrians in their character and customs. 
(Arrian, An. iii, 80, iv. 16,18; Curt. iii, 2, 9; 
Strab. pp. 516, 517.) 

Sogdianus (Soydiavds), was one of the illegi- 
timate sons of Artaxerxes I. Longimanus. 
The latter, on his death in B.c. 425, was suc- 
ceeded by his legitimate son, Xerxes I1., but 
this monarch, after a reign of only two months, 
was murdered by Sogdianus, who now became 
king. Sogdianus, however, was murdered in 
his turn, after a reign of seven months, by his 
brother, Ochus. Ochus reigned under the name 


of Darius II. (Diod. xii. 71.) 
Sogdii Montes. [Soeprana]. 
Sol. [Hetios.] 


Soletum (Soleto), a town of Calabria, twelva 
miles 8. of Ltpiae (Lecce). It was ruined 
before the time of Pliny, but the survival of its 
name shows that it must have been occupied 
again (Plin, iii. 101). 

Soli or Soloe (SdAo:). 1. (Ethnic, Zodeds, 
Solensis: Mezetlu, Ru.), a city on the coast of 
Cilicia, SW. of Tarsus, between the rivers Lamus 
and Cydnus, said to have been colonised by 
Argives and Lydians from Rhodes (Strab. pp. 
671, 675; Xen. An. i. 2, 24; Mel. i. 18; Liv. 
xxxvii. 56). It was a flourishing city in the 
time of Alexander, who fined its people 200 
talents for their adhesion to the Persians 
(Arrian, An. ii. 5, 5). The city was destroyed by 
Tigranes, who probably transplanted the in- 
habitants to Tigranocerta (Dio Cass. xxxvi. 
20; Plut. Pomp. 28). Pompey restored the 
city after his war with the pirates, and peopled 
it with the survivors of the defeated bands}; 
and from this time forth it was called Pom- 
pelopolis (MoumrniovroAis.) It was celebrated 
in literary history as the birthplace of the Stoic 
philosopher Chrysippus, of the comic poet 
Philemon, and of the astronomer and poet 
Aratus. Its name has been curiously per- 
petuated in the grammatical word solecism 
(soloecismus), which is said to have been first 
applied to the corrupt dialect of Greek spoken 
by the inhabitants of this city—or, as some say, 
of Soli in Cyprus. (Diog. Laért. i. 2, 4; 
Strab. p. 683; Suid. s. v. SdAo.).—2, (Ethnic, 
SdaAws: Paleokhora, in the valley of Solea, 
Ru.), a considerable seaport town in the W. 
part of the N. coast of Cyprus, on a little river 
(Strab. p. 683). According to some, it was a 
colony of the Athenians; while others ascribed 
its erection to a native prince acting under the 
advice of Solon (Plut. Sol, 26). The visit of 
Solon to Cyprus is mentioned by Herodotus 
(v. 118). It had temples of Isis and Aphrodite, 
and there were mines in its vicinity. 

Solicinium, a town in Roman Germany (the 
Agri Decumates), on the mountain Pirus, 


‘where Valentinian gained a victory over the 
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Alemanni in 4.D. 869, perhaps in the neighbour- 
hood of the modern Heidelberg, but the posi- 
tion is uncertain (Amm. Mare. xxvii. 10, xxviii. 
2, XXX. 7) 

Solinus, C. Jiilius, the author of a geo- 
graphical compendium, divided into fifty-seven 
chapters, containing a brief sketch of the world 
as known to the ancients, diversified by histori- 
cal notices, remarks on the origin, habits, 
religious rites and social condition of various 
nations enumerated. The arrangement, and 
frequently the very words, are derived from the 
Natural History of Pliny, but little knowledge, 
care or judgment is displayed in the selec- 
tion. We know nothing of Solinus himself, 
but he must have lived after the reign of 
Alexander Severus, and before that of Constan- 
tine. He may perhaps be placed in the reigns 
of Valerian and Gallienus. It was called 
Collectanea Rerum Memorabilium; but it 
was revised in the sixth century with the title of 
Polyhistor—The most notable edition is that 
of Salmasius, published at Utrecht in 1689, 
prefixed to his Phinianae Hxercitationes; 
critical edition by Th. Mommsen, Berl. 1864. 

Solis Fons. (Oasis, No.°8.] 

Solis Mons. (Souxors.] 

Solis Promontorium (apa ‘HAtov fepa: Ras 
Anfir), ® promontory of Arabia, Felix, near 
the middle of the Persian Gulf (Ptol. vi. 7, 14). 

Soloe. [Soni]. 

Sollium (SéAAvov), a town on the coast of 
Acarnania, S. of Palaerus and opposite the 
island of Leucas (Thue. ii. 80, iii. 95). 

Soldis (SoAdes: C. Cantin, Arab. Ras el 
Houdik), a promontory running far out into 
the sea, in the S. part of the W. coast of 
Mauretania. Herodotus believed it to be the 
westernmost headland of all Libya. Upon it 
was a Phoenician temple of Poseidon. 

Solon (SdAwy), the great Athenian legislator, 
was born about B.c. 688. By birth he was a 


Eupatrid. His father, Execestides, was a de- 


scendant of Codrus, and his mother_was a 
cousin of the mother of Pisistratus. Hxeces- 
tides had seriously crippled his resources by a 
too prodigal expenditure; and Solon found it 
either necessary or convenient in his youth to 
betake himself to the life of a foreign trader. 
It is likely enough that while necessity com- 
pelled him to seek a livelihood in some mode 
or other, his active and inquiring spirit led him 
to select that pursuit which would furnish the 
amplest means for its gratification. Solon early 
distinguished himself as a poet. His first 
poems were in a light and amatory strain, 
which afterwards gave way to the more digni- 
fied and earnest purpose of inculcating pro- 
found reflections and sage advice, or inciting 
his countrymen to deeds of patriotism as 
Tyrtaeus had done by his warlike songs. So 
widely, indeed, did his reputation spread that 
hisname appears in all the lists of the Wise Men. 
The occasion which first brought Solon promi- 
nently forward as an actor on the political 
stage was the contest between Athens~-and 
Megara respecting the possession of Salamis. 
The ill success of the attempts of the Athe- 
nians to make themselves masters of the 
island had led to the enactment of a law for- 
bidding the writing or saying anything to urge 
the Athenians to renew the contest. Solon, 
indignant at this dishonourable renunciation of 
their claims, hit upon the device of feigning to 
be mad: and causing a report of his condition 
to be spread over the city, he rushed into the 
agora, and there recited a short elegiac poem 
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of 100 lines, in which he called upon the Athe- 
nians to retrieve their disgrace and reconquer 
the lovely island. Pisistratus (who, however, 
must have been extremely young at the time) 
came to the support of his kinsman ; the pusil- 
lanimous law was rescinded ; war was declared, 
and Solon himself appointed to conduct it., The 
Megarians were driven out of the island, but a 
tedious war ensued, which was finally settled 
by the arbitration of Sparta. Both parties ap- 
pealed, in support of their claim, to the authority 
of Homer (Arist. Rhet. i. 16), and there is an 
improbable story, which was currently believed 
in antiquity, that Solon had surreptitiously in- 
serted the line (JJ. ii. 558) which speaks of Ajax 
as ranging his ships with the Athenians. Solon’s 
character was not that of a literary forger, nor 
would the argument have helped his cause. 
The Spartans decided in favour of the Athe- 
nians, about B.c. 596. Solon himself, probably, 
was one of those who received grants of land in 
Salamis, and this may account for his being 
termed a Salaminian. Soon after these events 
(about 595) Solon took a leading part in pro- 
moting hostilities on behalf of Delphi against 
Cirrha, and was the mover of the decree of the 
Amphictyons by which war was declared. Ac- 
cording to a common story, which, however, 
rests only on the authority of a late writer, 
Solon hastened the surrender of the town by 
causing the waters of the Plistus to be poisoned. 
(Paus. x. 87, 7; Polyaen. Strat. vi. 18.) It was 
about the time of the outbreak of this war that, 
in consequence of the distracted state of Attica, 
which was rent by civil commotions, Solon was 
called upon by all parties to mediate between 
them, and alleviate the miseries that prevailed 
(Plut. Sol. 12; °A@. Toa. 5). He was chosen 
archon 594, and under that legal title was in- 
vested with unlimited power for adopting such 
measures as the exigencies of the state de- 
manded. In fulfilment of the task entrusted 
to him, Solon addressed himself to the relief of 
the existing distress. This he effected with the 
greatest discretion and success by his celebrated 
disburdening ordinance (cerodx Pera), a measure 
consisting of various distinct provisions calcu- 
lated to relieve the debturs with as little in- 
fringement~-as possible on the claims of the 
wealthy creditors. He showed his sense of the 
emergency by the extreme step of cancelling 
outstanding debts: for the future he made it 
illegal to lend money on the security of the 
borrower’s person, so that the selling into 
slavery for debt became impossible; a limit 
was placed to the rate of interest, and also to 
the accumulation of land. (Arist. ’A0. TloA. 63 
Plut. Sol. 15-23.) With a view to facilitate 
and increase trade and commerce, he altered 
the standard of coinage from the Phidonian, 
which circulated in the Peloponnesus and 
Boeotia, to the Huboic, which was used in 
Chalcis and Eretria, then great channels of 
commerce, so that the Attic currency was 
adapted to that of the chief Ionian trading 
centres (Arist. "AO. Tod. 10). [For these 
standards see Dict. of Ant. art. Pondera.] 
It is a mistake to connect his monetary changes 
with the reliefs for debtors, and to suppose that 
he was debasing the coinage. The success of the 
Seisachtheia and his improvements of commerce 
procured for Solon such confidence and popu- 
larity that he was further charged with the 
task of entirely remodelling the constitution. 
As apreliminary step, he repealed all the laws of 
Draco except those relating to bloodshed. Our 
limits only allow us to glance at the principal 
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features of the constitution established by Solon. 
It must be premised that, Solon’s laws being 
the origin of political liberty at Athens, it be- 
came customary to ascribe to him all old con- 
stitutional measures of which the authors were 
unknown. His constitution was based upon 
the timocratic principle—that is, the title of 
citizens to the honours and offices of the state 
was regulated by their wealth. All the citizens 
were distributed into four classes. The first 
class consisted of those who had an annual in- 
come of at least 500 medimni of dry or liquid 
produce (equivalent to 500 drachmae, a medim- 
nus being reckoned at a drachma), and were 
called Pentacosiomedimni. The second class 
consisted of those whose incomes ranged be- 
tween 800 and 500 medimni or drachmae, and 
were called Hippeis (‘Immeis, ‘Immjs), from their 
being able to keep a horse, and being-bound to 
perform military service as cavalry. The third 
class consisted of those whose incomes varied 
between 200 and 300 medimni or drachmae, and 
were termed Zeugitae (Zevyira). The fourth 
class included all whose property fell short of 
200 medimni or drachmae, and bore the name of 
Thetes. The first three classes were liable to 
direct taxation, in the form of a graduated in- 
come tax. A direct tax, however, was an extra- 
ordinary, and not an annual, payment. The 
fourth class were exempt from direct taxes, but 
of course they, as well as the rest, were liable 
to indirect taxes. In this arrangement the 
archonship was restricted to the first class (z.e. 
practically to Hupatrids), the second and third 
classes were admitted to other offices, but the 
Thetes to none. He thus limited the demo- 
cracy. To Solon has been ascribed the institu- 
tion of the Boule (BovAn), or deliberative as- 
sembly of Four Hundred; but it appears from 
Aristotle’s °A@. TloA. that this council existed 
before [see under Draco]. Solon, however, 
transferred to it some of the functions of the 
Areopagus—the initiation of proposals for the 
Ecclesia, and the dealings with foreign ambas- 
sadors, and he made its number 400 (100 from 
each tribe) instead of 401, as Draco had con- 
stituted it. (Arist. °A@. TloA. 8.) He greatly 
enlarged the functions of the Ecclesia (éx- 
KAngoia), which no doubt existed before his time, 
though it probably possessed scarcely more 
power than the assemblies which we find de- 
scribed in the Homeric poems. He gave it the 
right of électing the archons and other magis- 
trates, and what was even more important, 
made the archons and magistrates accountable 
directly to it when their year of office was ex- 
pired. He also gave it what was equivalent to 
a veto upon any proposed measure of the Boule, 
though it could not itself originate any measure. 
Besides the arrangement of the general political 
relations of the people, Solon was the author of 
a great variety of special laws, which do not 
seem to have been arranged in any systematic 
manner. Those relating to debtors and credi- 
tors have been already referred to. Several 
had for their object the encouragement of trade 
and manufactures. Foreign settlers were not 
to be naturalised as citizens unless they carried 
on some industrious pursuit. If a father did 
not teach his son some trade or profession, the 
son was not liable to maintain his father in his 
old age. The council of Areopagus had a 
general power to punish idleness. Solon for- 
bade the exportation of all produce of the Attic 
soil except olive oil. He was the first who gaye 
to those who died childless the power of dis- 
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several laws relating to marriage, especially 
with regard to heiresses. The rewards which 
he appointed to be given to victors at the 
Olympic and Isthmian games are for that age 
unusually large (500 drachmae to the former 
and 100 to the latter). One of the most curious 
of his regulations was that which denounced 
atimia against any citizen who on the outbreak 
of a sedition remained neutral. (Arist. °A@. 
TloA. 8; Gell. ii. 12.) The laws of Solon were 
inscribed on wooden rollers (&oves) and trian- 
gular tablets (kdpBes), and were set up at first 
in the Acropolis, afterwards in the Prytaneum. 
The Athenians were also indebted to Solon 
for some rectification of the calendar. It is 
said that Solon exacted from the people a 
solemn oath, that they would observe his laws 
without alteration for a certain space—10 years 
according to Herodotus—100 years according to 
other accounts. It is related that he was him- 
self aware that he had been compelled to leave 
many imperfections in his system and code. 
He is said to have spoken of his laws as being, 
not the best, but the best which the Athenians 
would have received. After he had completed 
his task—being, we are told, greatly annoyed 
and troubled by those who came to him with 
all kinds of complaints, suggestions or criticisms 
about his laws—in order that he might not him- 
self have to propose any change, he absented 
himself from Athens for ten years, after he had 
obtained the oath referred to. (Arist. ’A@. TIoA. 
11; Plut. Sol. 25; Hdt. i. 29.) He first visited 
Egypt; and from thence proceeded to Cyprus, 
where he was received with great distinction by 
Philocyprus, king of the little town of Aepea. 
Solon persuaded the king to remove from the 
old site, and build a new town on the plain. 
The new settlement was called Soli, in honour 
of the illustrious visitor. (Hdt. vy. 113.) He is 
further said to have visited Lydia, and his 
interview with Croesus was one of the most 
celebrated stories in antiquity. [Croxsus.] 
During the absence of Solon the old dissensions 
were renewed, and shortly after his arrival at 
Athens the supreme power was seized by Pisi- 
stratus, who, after his usurpation, is said to 
have paid considerable court to Solon, and on 
various occasions to have solicited his advice. 
{Piststratus.] Solon probably died about 558, 
two years after the overthrow of the constitu- 
tion, at the age of eighty. There was a story 
current in antiquity that, by his own directions, 
his ashes were collected and scattered round 
the island of Salamis. (Diog. Laért. i. 62; ef. 
Plut. Sol. 82, where doubt is expressed.) Of 
the poems of Solon several fragments remain. 
They do not indicate any great degree of 
imaginative power, but their style is vigorous 
and simple. Those that were called forth by 
special emergencies appear to have been 
marked by no small degree of energy. The 
fragments of these poems are incorporated in 
the collections of the Greek gnomic poets and 
in Bergk, Poét. Lyr. Graec. 1866; and there is 
also a separate edition of them by Bach, Lugd. 
Bat. 1825. 

Sdliis (SoAods, -odvros, contr. of SoAdeis: Zo- 
Aevtivos), called Soluntum (Solentinus) by the 
Romans, an ancient town on the N. coast of 
Sicily, between Panormus and Thermae, a colony 
of the Phoenicians (Thue. vi. 2). It fell into, 
the hands of Dionysius in 896 (Diod. xiv. 78), 
but was recovered by the Carthaginians some 
time afterwards. Under the Romans it was a 
municipal town (Cic. Verr. ii. 42; cf. Ptol. iil, 
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Sdlyma (ra Ydavua). 1. (Taktalu-Dagh), 
the mountain range which runs parallel to the 
E. coast of Lycia, and is a southern continua- 
tion of M. Climax. Sometimes the whole range 
is called Climax, and the name of Solyma is 
given to its highest peak.—2. Another name of 
JERUSALEM (Strab. p. 666). 

Solymi. [Lycta.] 

Somnus (“Y7vos), the personification and god 
of sleep, is described as a brother of Death 
(@avaros, Mors), and as a son of Night. In 
works of art Sleep and Death are represented 
alike as two youths, sleeping or holding inverted 
torches in their hands. [Mors.] 

Sontius (Jsonzo), a river in Venetia in the N. 
of Italy, rising in the Carnic Alps and falling 
into the Sinus Tergestinus H. of Aquileia. 

Sopater (Sémrarpos). 1. Of Paphos, a writer of 
parody and burlesque (pAvapoypados), between 
B.C. 828 and 283 (Athen. p. 71).—2. Of Apamea, 
and the head for some time of the school of 
Plotinius, was a disciple of Iamblithus, after 
whose death (before a.D. 330) he went to Con- 
stantinople. Here he enjoyed the favour and 
personal friendship of Constantine, who after- 
wards, however, put him to death (between 4.p. 
330 and 387), wishing, as was alleged, to give a 
proof of the sincerity of his own conversion to 
Christianity. (Sozom, H. H.i.5; Suid. s.v.)— 
8, The younger sophist, of Apamea, or of Alex- 
andria, is supposed to have lived about 200 
years later than the former. Besides his extant 
works (sometimes wrongly ascribed to No. 2), 
Photius has preserved an extract of a work, en- 
titled the Historical Extracts (éxAoyh), which 
contained a vast variety of facts and figments, 
collected from a great number of authors. The 
remains of his rhetorical works are contained in 
Walz’s Rhetores Graeci. 

Sophéné (Swgnvi, later Swpayyvh), a district 
of Armenia Major, lying between the ranges of 
Antitaurus and Masius; separated from Meli- 
tene in Armenia Minor by the Euphrates, from 
Mesopotamia by the Antitaurus, and from the E. 
part of Armenia Major by the river Nymphius 
(Strab. pp. 521, 582). In the time of the Greek 
kings of Syria, ib formed, together with the 
adjacent district of Acilisene, an independent 
W. Armenian kingdom, which was subdued 
and united to the rest of Armenia by Ti- 
granes. It was taken from Tigranes by Pom- 
pey Pe given by Nero to Sohaemus (Tac. Am. 
xiil. 7). : 

Sophilus (Sdéq.Aos), a comic poet of the 
Middle Comedy, was a native of Sicyon or of 
Thebes, and lived about 3.c. 348 (Suid. s.v.).— 
Oy oe in Meineke, Fr. Com. Graec. 

Sophocles (Sodoxajs). 1. The great tragic 
poet, was born at Colonus, a village little more 
than a mile to the NW. of Athens, B.c. 495. He 
was thirty years younger than Aeschylus, and 
fifteen years older than Euripides. His father’s 
name was Sophilus, or Sophillus, who traded 
as an iron-worker, 7.e. he employed slaves as 
smiths. Sophocles received an education not 
inferior to that of the sons of the most dis- 
tinguished citizens of Athens. In both of the 
two leading branches of Greek education, music 
and gymnastics, he was carefully trained, and 
in both he gained the prize of a garland. Of 
the skill which he had attained in music and 
dancing in his sixteenth year, and of the perfec- 
tion of his bodily form, we have conclusive 
evidence in the fact that, when the Athenians 
were assembled in solemn festival around the 
trophy which they had set up in Salamis to 
celebrate their victory over the fleet of Xerxes, 
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Sophocles was chosen to lead, naked and with 
lyre in hand, the chorus which sang the songs of 
triumph (480). (Athen. p, 20.) His first appear- 
ance as a dramatist took place in 468, under 
peculiarly interesting circumstances—not only 
from the fact: that Sophocles, at the age of 
twenty-seven, came forward as the rival of the 
veteran Aeschylus, whose supremacy had been 
maintained during an entire generation, but also 
from the character of the judges. The solemni- 
ties of the Great Dionysia were rendered more 
imposing by the occasion of the return of Cimon 
from his expedition to Scyros, bringing with 
him the bones of Theseus. Public expectation 
was so excited respecting the approaching dra- 
matic contest, and party feeling ran so high, 
that Apsephion, the Archon Eponymus, whose 
duty it was to appoint the judges, had not yet 
ventured to proceed to the final act of drawing 
the lots for their election, when Cimon, with 
his nine colleagues in the command, having 
entered the theatre, the Archon detained them 
at the altar, and administered to them the oath 
appointed for the judges in the dramatic con- 
tests. Their decision was in favour of Sopho- 
cles, who received the first prize, the second 
only being awarded to Aeschylus, who was so 
mortified at his defeat that he left Athens and 
retired to Sicily. (Plut. Cim. 8; C.1. G. 2874; 
AzscHyLus.) From this epoch Sophocles held 
the supremacy of the Athenian stage, not with- 
out rivals by whom he was sometimes dereated— 
even the Oedipus Tyrannus only cbtained the 
second prize—but even against so form-dakle a 
rival as Huripides (whose first victory was in 
441) he maintained his place till his death as 
the favourite poet of the Athenians. In 442 
he was on the board of the Hellenotamiae, 
or treasurers of the tribute paid by allies 
(C. I. A. i. 237). The year 440 i3 a mest im- 
portant era in the poet’s life. In the spring of 
that year he brought out the earliest of his 
extant dramas, the Antigone, and in the same 
year, but probably for reasons apart from 
poetical merit, he was appointed one of the ten 
strategt, of whom Pericles was the chief, in the 
war against Samos. It would seem that in 
this war Sophocles neither obtained nor cought 
for any military reputation: he is represented 
as good-humouredly repeating the judgment of 
Pericles concerning him, that he understood 
the making of poetry, but not the commanding 
of an army. It was probably for this reason 
that Pericles sent him to look after supplies at 
Lesbos, where Ion records a meeting with him 
(Athen. p. 604). The family dissensions which 
troubled his last years are connected with a 
well-known and beautiful story, concerning the 
exactness of which, however, there is some 
doubt. His family consisted of two sons, lophon, 
the offspring of Nicostrate, who was a free 
Athenian woman, and Ariston, his son by Theo- 
ris of Sicyon; and Ariston had a son named 
Sophocles, for whom his grandfather showed 
the greatest affection. Iophon, who was by the 
laws of Athens his father’s rightful heir, jealous 
of his love for the young Sophocles, and appre- 
hending that Sophocles purposed to bestow 
upon his grandson a large proportion of his 
property, is said to haye summoned his father, 
as being mentally incompetent, before the 
Phratores [the jurisdiction in such matters 
would belong to the Archon]. Ashis only reply, 
Sophocles exclaimed, ‘If I am Sophocies, I am 
not beside myself; and if I am beside myself, 
I am not Sophocles;’ and then he read from 
his Oedipus at Colonus, which was lately 
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written, but not yet brought out, the magnifi- 
cent chorus, beginning— 
Evlamov, téve, Taode ydpas, 


whereupon the judges at once dismissed the 
case, and rebuked Iophon for his undutiful con- 
duct. (Plut. An Sent sit gerend. Respubdl. 3, p. 
775.) Sophocles died soon afterwards, in 406, 
in his ninetieth year. All the various accounts 
of his death and funeral are of a fictitious and 
legendary character. According to a foolish 
story he was choked by a grape, which is 
probably a too literal interpretation of the epi- 
gram by Simonides saying that Socrates died 
©“Olvwrdy Bakxou Bérpuy éeperrducvos,’ a para- 
phrase for ‘ working at a tragedy’ (Anth. Pal. 
vii. 20). Another writer related that in a public 
recitation of the Antigone he sustained his 
voice so long without a pause that, through the 
weakness of extreme age, he lost his breath and 
his life together; while others ascribed his 
death to excessive joy at obtaining a victory.— 
In considering the development of the Greek 
drama, it is important to notice that Sophocles 
first increased the number of actors from two 
to three: and this he must have done early in 
his career, since the change was adopted by 
Aeschylus in his Oresteta in B.c. 460. Sophocles 
also raised the number of the chorus from twelve 
to fifteen. Of the three additional members one 
was intended to, act as coryphaeus of the whole, 
the other two to lead the sections in a divided 
chorus. [See Dict. of Ant. art. Tragoedia.] 
His chorus takes a less leading part than the 
chorus of Aeschylus: itis entirely subordinate 
to the actors and does not develop the action 
of the play. The subjects and style of Sophocles 
are human, while those of Aeschylus are essen- 
tially heroic. The latter excite terror, pity, and 
admiration, as we view them at a distance; 
the former bring those same feelings home to 
the heart, with the addition of sympathy and 
self-application. No individual human being 
can imagine himself in the position of Prome- 
theus, or derive a personal warning from the 
crimes and fate of Clytemnestra; but every- 
one can, in feeling, share the self-devotion of 
Antigone in giving up her life at the call of 
fraternal piety, and the calmness which comes 
over the spirit of Oedipus when he is reconciled 
to the gods. In Aeschylus, the sufferers are 
the victims of an inexorable destiny; but So- 
phocles brings more prominently into view 
those faults of their own which form one ele- 
ment of the destiny of which they are the 
victims, and is more intent upon inculcating, as 
the lesson taught by their woes, that, wise 
calmness and moderation, in desires and actions, 
in prosperity and adversity, which the Greek 
poets and philosophers celebrate under the 
name of gwhpootvy. On the other hand, he 
does not, in the same manner as Euripides, 
bring tragedy to the level of everyday life, nor 
does he in a like degree use a miserable con- 
dition of life as a means of exciting pity [see 
p. 834, b]. A characteristic difference between 
the two poets is illustrated by the saying of 
Sophocles that ‘he himself represented men as 
they ought to be, but Euripides exhibited them 
as they are’ (Aristot. Poét. 25). A great 
| modern critic has well said: ‘There is no other 
| Greek poet whose genius belongs so peculiarly 

to the best Greek time. Aeschylus has an ele- 
ment of Hebrew grandeur: Euripides has strong 
elements of modern pathos and romance ; these 
things come easily home to us. But in order 
fully to appreciate Sophocles we must place 
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ourselves in sympathy with the Greek mind in 
its most characteristic modes of thought, and 
with the Greek sense of beauty in its highest 
purity.~-The number of plays ascribed to So- 


‘phocles was 180. He contended not only with 


Aeschylus and Euripides, but also with Choe- 
rilus, Aristias, Agathon, and other poets, 
among whom was his own son Iophon; and 
he carried off the first prize twenty or twenty- 
four times, frequently the second, and never 
the third. It is remarkable, as proving his 
growing activity and success, that, of his 130 
dramas, eighty-one were brought out after his 
fifty-fourth year, and also that all his extant 
dramas, which of course in the judgment of the 
grammarians were his best, belong to this latter 
period of his life. The seven extant tragedies 
were probably brought out in the. following 
chronological order :—Antigone, Electra, Tra- 
chiniae, Oedipus Tyrannus, Ajax, Philoctetes, 
Oedipus at Colonus: the last of these was 
brought out, after the death of the poet, by his 
grandson.—Of the numerous editions of Sopho- 
cles, the best is that of Professor Jebb, now 
nearly complete.—2. Son of Ariston, and grand- 
son of the elder Sophocles, was also an Athe- 
nian tragic poet. The love of his grandfather 
towards him has been already mentioned. In 
401 he brought out the Oedipus at Colonus of 
his grandfather; but he did not begin to ex- 
hibit his own dramas till 396.—3. Son of Sostra- 
tides, was an Athenian commander in the Pelo- 
ponnesian war, sent to reinforce the fleet in 
Sicily and to aid the popular party at Corcyra; 
was banished because he assented to the peace 
in Sicily in B.c. 424 (Thue. iii. 115, iv. 2, 46, 65). 

Sophonisba, daughter of the Carthaginian 
general, Hasdrubal, the son of Gisco. She had 
been betrothed by her father, at a very early, 
age, to the Numidian prince Masinissa, but ata 
subsequent period Hasdrubal, being desirous to 
gain over Syphax, the rival monarch of Nu-| 
midia, to the Carthaginian alliance, offered him 
the hand of his daughter in marriage. The 
beauty and accomplishments of Sophonisba pre- 
vailed over the influence of Scipio: Syphax 
married her, and from that time became, under 
her influence, the zealous supporter and ally of 
Carthage. After the defeat of Syphax, and the 
capture of his capital city of Cirta by Masinissa, 
Sophonisba fell into the hands of the conqueror, 
upon whom her beauty exercised so powerful an 
influence, that he determined to marry her 
himself. Their nuptials were accordingly cele- 
brated without delay, but Scipio (who was ap- 
prehensive lest she should exercise the same in- 
fluence over Masinissa which she had previously 
done over Syphax) refused to ratify this ar- 
rangement and, upbraiding Masinissa with his 
weakness, insisted on the immediate surrender 
of the princess. Unable to resist this com- 
mand, the Numidian king spared her the 
humiliation of captivity, by sending her a bowl 
of poison, which she drank without hesitation, 
and thus put an end to her ownlife. (Livy. xxix. 
23, xxx. 8-15; Pol. xiv. 1,7; App. Pum. 10, 27, 
28; Zonar. ix. 11-18.) 

Sophron (Sépwy), of Syracuse, was the prin- 
cipal writer of that species of composition called 
the Mime (uiuos), which was one of the nume- 
rous varieties of the Dorian Comedy. He lived 
about B.c. 460-420. When Sophron is called 
the inventor of mimes, the meaning is, that he 
reduced to the form of a literary composition a 
species of amusement which the Greeks of 
Sicily, who were pre-eminent for broad huinour 
and merriment, had practised from time imme- 
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morial at their public festivals, and probably 
also in private society. They consisted in a 
delineation of ordinary character brought out 
in. a dramatic dialogue representing some scene 
of social life. The second Idyll of Theocritus is 
borrowed from the ’Akeorpia: of Sophron, and 
the fifteenth (Adoniazusae) from Sophron’s 
*IoO@udovca. There is, however, some diffi- 
culty in determining whether Sophron’s were 
in mere prose, or in mingled poetry and prose, 
or in prose with a peculiar rhythmical move- 
ment but no metrical arrangement. Plato 
was a great admirer of Sophron, and is said to 
have been the first who made the Mimes known 
at Athens. (Suidas, s.vv. Séqppwv, “Pnyivous; 
Arist. Poét. i. 8; Athen. p. 505; cf. HnRonpas.) 
The best collection of the fragments of Sophron 
is by L. Botzon, Marienburg, 1867. 

Sophroniscus. [Socratss.] 

Sophus, P, Sempronius, consul 304, and one 
of the first plebeian pontifices B.c. 300 (Liv. 
xi. 45, x. 9), is mentioned as one of the earliest 
jurists, and is said to have owed his name of 
Sophus or Wise to his great merits (Pompon. 
Dig. i. 2, 2, 37): 

Sopianae (Fiinfkirchen),a town in Pannonia 
Inferior, on the road from Mursa to Vindobona, 
the birthplace of the emperor Maximinus 
(Amm. Mare. xxviii. 1). 

Sora, 1. (Soranus: Sora), a town in Latium, 
on the right bank of the river Liris and N. of 
Arpinum, with a strongly fortified citadel. It 
was the most northerly town of the Volsci in La- 
tium, and afterwards joined the Samnites; but 
it was conquered by the Romans, and was twice 
colonised by them, since the inhabitants had 
destroyed the first body of colonists. (Liv. ix. 
28, 48, x. 1; Diod. xix. 72, xx. 90.) Juvenal 
speaks of it as a quiet country town (iii. 223). 
There are still remains of the polygonal walls 
of the ancient town.—2. (Zora) A town in 
- Paphlagonia, near Andrapa and NW. of Tavium. 
It is possibly the same as Sebaste Paphlagoniae. 


Soracté (Monte di S. Oreste),.a celebrated. 


mountain in Htruria, in the territory of the 
Falisci, near the Tiber, about twenty-six miles 
from Rome, the summit of which, in winter 
covered with snow, was clearly visible from the 
city. (Vides ut alta stet nive candidum 
Soracte, Hor. Od.i. 9.) It rises in a bold and 
abrupt form, but to a height of only 2420 feet. 
On its summit was a temple of Apollo Sornanus. 

Soranus. 1. .A Sabine divinity worshipped 
on Mt. Soracte, the name of which was possibly 
derived from this worship. Soranus was ap- 
parently a sun-god of the district, and hence 
was identified with Apollo as Apollo Soranus. 
At his festival the worshippers were supposed 
to pass over burning embers without injury. 
(Verg. Aen. vil. 785-790; Sil. It. v. 175; Plin. 
vii. 19.) The rite may have been originally a 
‘sun-charm, like the ‘St. John’s fires,’ and had 
the additional meaning of purification from 
evil influences which belonged to the similar 
rites of Patns.—2. The name of several phy- 
sicians, of whom the most celebrated seems to 
have been a native of Ephesus, and to have 
practised his profession first at Alexandria, and 
afterwards at Rome, in the reigns of Trajan and 
Hadrian, a.D. 98-188. There are several medi- 
cal works still extant under the name of Soranus, 
but whether they were written by the native of 
Ephesus cannot be determined. . 

Sordicé (Htang de Leucate), a lake in Gallia 
Narbonensis, at the foot of the Pyrenees, formed 
by the river Sordis (Avien. Or. Mar. 560). 

Sordones or Sordi, a small people in Gallia 
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Narbonensis, at the foot of the Pyrenees, whose 
chief town was Ruscino (Plin. iii. 35; Mel. ii. 5), 

Sosibius (SwoiBios), a distinguished Lacedae- 
monian grammarian, who flourished in the reign 
of Ptolemy Philadelphus (about B.c. 251), and 
was contempoxary with Callimachus (Suid. 
s.v.3 Athen. p. 498). 

Sosigénes (Sworyévns), the Peripatetic philo- 
sopher, was the astronomer employed by Julius 
Caesar to superintend the correction of the 
calendar (B.c. 46). He is called an Egyptian, 
but may be supposed to have been an Alexan- 
drian Greek. (See Dict. of Antiq. art. Calen- 
darium.) 

Sosiphanes (Swoiddvys), the son of Sosicles, 
of Syracuse, was one of the seven tragedians 
who were called the Tragic Pleiad. He lived 
about B. c. 840-280, (Suid. s.v.) 

Sosithéus (Swoldeos), of Syracuse or Athens, 
or Alexandria in the Troad, was a distinguished 
tragic poet, one of the Tragic Pleiad, and the 


antagonist of the tragic poet Homer. He lived 
about B. c. 284, (Suid. s.v.) 
Sosistratos (Swoicrparos). 1. Held the 


chief power at Syracuse before the rise of 
AGATHOCLES; he was expelled by a revolution 
and retired to Agrigentum, where he was assas- 
sinated B.c. 814 (Diod. xix. 71).—2. Divided the 
chief power at Syracuse with his rival, Thynion, 
about B.c. 277. They called in Pyrrhus to aid 
them when they were besieged by the Cartha- 
ginians (Plut. Pyrrh. 28). 

Sosius. 1. C., quaestor, B. c. 66, and praetor 
49. He was afterwards one of Antony’s prin- 
cipal lieutenants in the East. He was appointed 
by Antony, in 88, governor of Syria and Cilicia 
in the place of Ventidius. Like his predecessor 
in the government, he carried on the military 
operations in his province with great success. 
In 87, he advanced against Jerusalem along 
with Herod, and after hard fighting became 
master of the city, and placed Herod upon the 
throne. In return for these services, Antony 
obtained for Sosius the honour of a triumph in 
84, and the consulship in 32. Sosius commanded 
the left wing of Antony’s fleet at the battle of 
Actium. He was afterwards pardoned by Octa- 
vian, at the intercession of L. Arruntius. (Suet. 
Aug. 17; App. B.C. v. 78; Vell. Pat. ii. 85.) 
—2, The name of two brothers (Sosii), book- 
sellers at Rome in the time of Horace. They 
were probably freedmen, perhaps of the Sosius ~ 
mentioned above. (Hor. Hp. i. 20, 2; A.P. 345.) 

Sospita, [Juno.] 

Sosthénes (SwaGévns), a Macedonian officer 
of noble birth, who obtained the supreme direc- 
tion of affairs during the period of confusion 
which followed the invasion of the Gauls. He 
defeated the Gauls in 280. (Just. xxiv. 5, 6.) 

Sostratus (Séorpatos), the son of Dexi- 
phanes, of Cnidus, was one of the great archi- 
tects who flourished during and after the life of 
Alexander.the Great. He built for Ptolemy L., 
the son of Lagus, the celebrated Pharos of 
Alexandria. He also embellished his native 
city, Cnidus, with a work which was one of the 
wonders of ancient architecture: namely, a 
portico, or colonnade, supporting a terrace, 
which served as a promenade. (Strab. p. 791; 
Plin. xxxvi. 83.) 

Sotades (Swrddns). 1. An Athenian comic 
poet of the so-called Middle Comedy, who must 
not be confounded with the more celebrated 
poet of Maronea (Athen. pp. 298, 868).—2. A 
native of Maronea in Thrace, flourished at 
Alexandria about B.c. 280. He wrote lascivious 
poems (called PAvaes or kivado:) in the Ionic 
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dialect, whence they were also called *Iwyixo} 
Adyo. (Suid. s.v.; Athen. p. 620). They were 
also called Sotadean poems (Swrddeia &opuara). 
It would seem that Sotades carried his lascivi- 
ous and abusive satire to the utmost lengths, 
and the freedoms which he took at last brought 
him into trouble (Mart. ii. 86, 2). According to 
Plutarch (Op. Moral. p. 11), he made a vehe- 
ment and gross attack on Ptolemy Philadelphus, 
on the occasion of his marriage with his sister 
Arsinoé, and the king threw him into prison, 
where he remained for a long time. According to 
Athenaeus, the poet attacked both Lysimachus 
and Ptolemy, and, haying fled from Alexandria, 
he was overtaken at Caunus by Ptolemy’s 
general Patroclus, who shut him up in a leaden 
chest and cast him into the sea. 

Sotion (Swtiwy). 1, A philosopher and a na- 
tive of Alexandria, who flourished at the close 
of the third century 3B.c. He is chiefly remark- 
able as the author of a work (entitled A:adoxal) 
on the successive teachers in the different philo- 
sophical schools (Athen. p. 162; Diog. Laért. v. 
86).—2. A philosopher, and also a native of 
Alexandria, who lived in the age of Tiberius. 
He was the instructor of Seneca, who derived 
from him his admiration of Pythagoras. It was 
perhaps this Sotion who was the author of a 
treatise on anger, quoted by Stobaeus (Sen. Hp. 
108). 

Ssttiates or Sotiates, a powerful and warlike 
people in Gallia Aquitanica, on the frontiers of 
Gallia Narbonensis, were subdued by P. Crassus 
Caesar’s legate, after a hard-fought battle. The 
modern Sos probably represents the ancient 
town of this people. (Caes. B.G. iii. 20; Athen. 
p. 249; Oros. vi. 8.) 

Sozdménus (Sw(duevos), usually called Sozo- 
men in English, was a Greek ecclesiastical his- 
torian of the fifth century. He was probably a 
native of Bethelia or Bethel, a village near 
Gaza in Palestine. His parents were Chris- 
tians. He practised as an advocate at Constan- 
tinople, like his predecessor, Socrates, and he 
was still engaged in his profession when he 
wrote his History. His Heclesiastical History, 
which is extant, is in nine books, and is dedi- 

‘cated to the emperor Theodosius II. It begins 

. with the reign of Constantine, and comes down 
a little later than the death of Honorius, a.p. 
423, The work is incomplete, and breaks off in 
the middle of a chapter. The author, we know, 
had proposed to bring it down to 489, the year 
in which the History of Socrates ends. Sozo- 
men excels Socrates in style, but is inferior to the 
latter in soundness of judgment. The History 
of Sozomen is printed along with the other Greek 
ecclesiastical historians. (Socrarns, No. 2.] 

Sozopdlis, aft. Sozupolis (Sw(droAis, Sw(od- 
mohis: Susu, Ru.), a considerable city of Pisidia, 
in a plain surrounded by mountains, N. of Ter- 
messus (Hierocl. p. 672). 

Sparta (Smrdprn, Dor. Sadpra: Smapridrns, 
Spartiates, Spartanus) also called Lacedaemon 
(Aakedaluwv: Aaxedaudvios, Lacedaemonius), 
the capital of Laconica and the chief city of 
Peloponnesus, was situated on the right bank 
of the Eurotas (Iri), about twenty miles from 
the sea. It stood on a plain which contained 
within it several rising grounds and hills. It 
was bounded on the K. by the Eurotas, on the 
NW. by the small river Oenus (Kelesina), and 
on the SE. by the small river Tisia (Magula). 
Both of these streams fell into the Eurotas, 
which here for some distance is less narrowly 
enclosed by the mountains on either side. 
Below its confluence with the Oenus the river 
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runs for eighteen miles in a valley or plain 
about four miles broad. On its left bank the 
ground is marshy; on its right there are low 
spurs running down from Taygetus, and form- 
ing a space of ground elevated above the river 
upon which Sparta was built. Below, the river 
is again confined by mountain gorges. The 
actual plain of Sparta was therefore difficult of 
approach and easily defended against invaders. 
The city was about six miles in circumference, 
and consisted of several distinct quarters, 
which were originally separate villages, and 
which were never united into one regular town. 
(Thue. i. 10; Paus. iii. 16, 9.) Its site is oecu- 
pied by the modern villages of Magula and 
Psykhiko, and the principal modern town in 
the neighbourhood is Mistva, which lies about 
two miles to the W. on the slopes of Mt. Tayge- 
tus. During the flourishing times of Greek 
independence, Sparta was never surrounded by 
walls, since the bravery of its citizens, and the 
difficulty of access to it, were supposed to ren- 
der such defences needless. It was first fortified 
by the tyrant Nabis, B.c. 195 (Paus. vii. 8, 5; 
Liv. xxxiv. 27), but it did not possess regular 
walls till the time of the Romans. Sparta, 
unlike most Greek cities, had no proper Acropo- 
lis, but this name, after the fortification of the 
city by Nabis, was given to one of the steepest 
hills of the town, on the summit of which stood 
the temple of Athene Poliuchos, or Chalcioecus. 
Five quarters (originally distinct villages) are 
mentioned : (1) Pitane (Murdvn), towards the N. 
of the city, in which was situated_the Agora, 
containing the council-house of the senate, and 
the offices of the public magistrates (Hdt, iii. 
55; Pind. Ol. vi. 46; Eur. Troad. 1112; Plut. 
Ages. 32, de Hxsil. p. 601). It was also gsur- 
rounded by temples and other public buildings. 
Of these the most splendid was the Persian 
Stoa or portico, originally built of the spoils 
taken in the Persian war, and enlarged and 
adorned at later times. (2) Limnae (Aluvai), a 
suburb of the city in which stood the famous 
temple of Artemis Orthia, on the banks of the 
Eurotas, probably NE, of Pitane, was originally 
low ground covered with water. (3) Mesoa or 
or Messoa (Meoda, Meooda), also by the side 
of the Hurotas, probably in the SE. part of 
the city, containing the Dromus and the 
Platanistas, which was a spot nearly surrounded 
with water, and so called from the plane-trees 
growing there. (4) Cynosira (Kuyécoupa: Kuvoo- 
oupevs), in the SW. of the city, and S. of 
Pitane. (5) Aegidae (Aiyeidu), in the NW. of 
the city, and W. of Pitane——The two principal 
streets of Sparta ran from the Agora to the 
extreme end of the city: these were, (1) Aphe- 
tae or Aphetais (Apéra, “Aderals sc. 58és), 
extending in a south-easterly direction, past the 
temple of Dictynna (which stood on the rising 
ground included in New Sparta) and the tombs 
of the Eurypontidae; and (2) Skias (Sruds), run- 
ning nearly parallel to the preceding one, but fur- 
ther to the K., and which derived its name from 
an ancient tholos or skias (a circular building). 
The hills on the outskirts of the city were the 
Dictynnaeum (above mentioned) on the §., the 
Issorion on the W., and the Alpion on the N. 
To the SE., on the left bank of the Eurotas, 
was the hill Menelaium (Hag. Elias), so called 
from the sanctuary of Menelaus and Helen 
which stood upon it (Pol. v.22; Paus. iii. 19, 9; 
Liv. xxxiv. 28). The most important remains 
of ancient Sparta are the ruins of the theatre, 
which was near the Agora.—In the Homeric 
period, Argos was the chief city in Peloponne. 
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sus, and Sparta is represented as subject to it. 
Here reigned Menelaus, the younger brother of 
Agamemnon; and, according to tradition, by 
the marriage of Orestes, the son of Agamemnon, 
with Hermione, the daughter of Menelaus, the 
two kingdoms of Argos and Sparta became 
united. The Dorian conquest of Peloponnesus 
made Sparta the capital of the country. La- 
conica fell to the share of the two sons of 
Aristodemus, Eurysthenes and Procles, who 
took up their residence at Sparta, and ruled 
over the kingdom conjointly. The old inhabi- 
tants of the country maintained themselves at 
Amyclae, which was not conquered for a long 
time. After the complete subjugation of the 
country we find three distinct classes in the 
population: the pure Dorians, who resided in 
the capital, and who were called Spartiatae or 
Spartans; the Perioeci or old Achaean inhabi- 
tants (but probably with some admixture of 
Dorian blood), who became tributary to the 
Spartans, and possessed no political rights; and 
the Helots, who were also a portion of the old 
Achaean inhabitants, but were reduced to a 
state of slavery. [See also Dict. of Ant. art. 
Perioeci.} From various causes the Spartans 
became distracted by intestine quarrels, till at 
length Lycurgus, who belonged to the royal 
family, was selected by all parties to give a new 
constitution to the state. [See Lycuraus.] 
Sparta extended her sway over the greater part 
of Peloponnesus. In B.c. 743 the Spartans 
attacked Messenia, and after a war of twenty 
years subdued this country, 728. In 685 the 
Messenians again took up arms, but at the end 
of seventeen years were again completely sub- 
dued; and their country from this time forward 
became an integral portion of Laconia, [For 
details see Mxessenrs.] After the close of the 
second Messenian war the Spartans continued 
their conquests in Peloponnesus. They de- 
feated the Tegeans, and wrested the district of 
Thyreae from the Argives. At the time of the 
Persian invasion, they were confessedly the first 
people in Greece, and to them was granted by 
unanimous consent the chief command in the 
war. But after the final defeat of the Persians 
the haughtiness of Pausanias disgusted most 
of the Greek states, particularly the Ionians, 
and led them to transfer the supremacy to 
Athens (477). From this time the power of 
Athens steadily increased, and Sparta possessed 
little influence outside the Peloponnesus. The 
Spartans, however, made several attempts to 
check the rising greatness of Athens, and their 
jealousy of the latter led at length to the Pelo- 
ponnesian war (481). This war ended in the 
overthrow of Athens, and the restoration of the 
supremacy of Sparta over the rest of Greece 
(404). But the Spartans did not retain this 
supremacy more than thirty years. Their de- 
cisive defeat by the Thebans under Epaminon- 
das at the battle of Leuctra (871) gave the 
Spartan power a shock from which it never 
recovered ; and therestoration of the Messenians 
es their country two years afterwards completed 

e humiliation of Sparta. Thrice was the 
Spartan territory invaded by the Thebans, and 
the Spartan women saw for the first time the 
watch-fires of an enemy’s camp. The Spartans 
now finally lost their supremacy over Greece, 
but no other Greek state succeeded to their 
power, and about thirty years afterwards the 
oe part of Greece was obliged to yield to 

hilip of Macedon. The Spartans, however, 
kept haughtily aloof from the Macedonian con- 
yueror, and refused to take part in the Asiatic 
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expedition of his son, Alexander the Great. 
Under the later Macedonian monarchs the 
power of Sparta still further declined ; the in- 
stitutions of Lycungus were neglected, luxury 
crept into the statc, the number of citizens 
diminished, and the landed property became 
vested in a few families. Agis endeavoured to 
restore the ancient institutions of Lycurgus, 
but he perished in the attempt (240). Cleo- 
menes III., who began to reign 2386, was more 
successful. He succeeded in putting the Ephors: 
to death, and overthrowing the existing govern- 
ment (225); and he then made a redistribution 


of the landed property, and augmented the 
number of the Spartan citizens by admitting 
some of the Perioeci to this honour. His re- 
forms’ infused new blood into the state; and 
for a short time he carried on war with success 
against the Achaeans. But the mistaken policy 
of Aratus, the general of the Achaeans, called 
in the assistance of Antigonus Doson, the king 
of Macedonia, who defeated Cleomenes at the 
decisive battle of Sellasia (221), and followed 
up his success by the capture of Sparta. Sparta 
now sank into insignificance, and was ruled by 
a succession of native tyrants till at length it 
was compelled to abolish its peculiar institu- 
tions, and to join the Achaean League. Shortly 
afterwards it fell, with the rest of Greece, 
under the Roman power. 

Spartacus, the name of several kings of the 
Cimmerian Bosporus. 1. Succeeded the dynasty 
of the Archaeanactidae in B.c. 488, and reigned 
until 481. He was succeeded by his son Se- 
leucus. (Diod. xii. 81.)—2. Began to reign in 
427 and reigned twenty years. He was suc- 
ceeded in 407 by his son Satyrus. (Diod. xiv. 
98.)—3. Succeeded his father, Leucon, in 858, 
and died, leaving his kingdom to his son, Pary- 
sades, in 848 (Diod. xvi. 31, 52).—4, Son of 
Eumelus, began to reign in 304, and reigned 
twenty years (Diod. xx. 100). 

Spartacus, by birth a Thracian, was suc- 
cessively a shepherd, a soldier, and a chief of 
banditti. On one of his predatory expeditions 
he was taken prisoner, and sold to a trainer of 
) gladiators. In 73 he was a member of the 
company of Lentulus, and was detained in his 
school at Capua in readiness for the games at 
Rome. He persuaded his fellow-prisoners to 
make an attempt to gain their freedom. - About 
seventy of them broke out of the school of 
Lentulus, and took refuge in the crater of 
Vesuvius. Spartacus was chosen leader, and 
was soon joined by a number of runaway slaves. 
They were blockaded by C. Claudius Pulcher 
at the head of 8000 men, but Spartacus at- 
tacked the besiegers and put them to flight. 
His numbers rapidly increased, and for two 
years (B.C. 78-71) he defeated one Roman army 
after another, and laid waste Italy from the 
foot of the Alps to the southernmost corner of 
the peninsula. After both the consuls of 72 
had been defeated by Spartacus, M. Licinius 
Crassus, the praetor, was appointed to the 
command of the war. Crassus carried on the 
contest with vigour and success, and after 
gaining several advantages over the enemy, at 
length defeated them on the river Silarus in a 
decisive battle, in which Spartacus was slain.— 
The character of Spartacus has been maligned 
by the Roman writers. Cicero compares the 
yilest of his contemporaries to him; Horace 
(Od. iii. 14, 19) speaks of him as a common 
robber; none recognise his greatness, but the 
terror of his name survived to a late period of 
the empire. Accident made Spartacus a free- 
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booter anda gladiator; nature had given him 
many of the qualities of ahero, The excesses 
of his followers he could not always repress, 
and his efforts to restrain them often cost him 
his popularity. But he was in himself not less 
just than he was able and valiant. (Plut. 
Crass. 8-12, Pomp. 21; Liv. Hp. 95-97; App. 
B.O. i. 116-121; Cic. Verr. v. 2,5, ad Att. vi. 2.) 

Spartarius Campus. [CarrHaco Nova.] 

Sparti (S7apro! from o7elpw), the Sown-men, 
was the name given to the armed men who 
sprang from the dragon’s teeth sown by Cadmus, 
and who were believed to be the ancestors of 
the five oldest families at Thebes. [Capmus; 
THEBAE. | 

Spartianus, Aelius. [Scrrprores Hisror1aE 
AvuGusTazE.] 

Spartolus (Srdprwdos), a town in the Mace- 
donian peninsula of Chalcidice, N. of Olynthus 
(Thue. ii. 79, v. 18). 

Spauta or Capauta (Sraira: L. of Urmi), a 
large salt lake in the W. of Media, whose waters 
were singularly bitter and acrid. It was also 
called Matiana (Mariav) Alun) from the name 
of the people who dwelt round it. (Strab. p. 523.) 

Speos Artemidos. [Pros Arvt.] 

Sperchéus (Srepyeids: Hlladha), a river in 
the S. of Thessaly, which rises in Mt. Tym- 
phrestus, runs in an easterly direction through 
the territory of the Aenianes and through the 
district Malis, and falls into the innermost corner 
of the Sinus Maliacus (Hdt. vii. 198; Strab. 
p. 483). As a river-god Spercheus is a son of 
Oceanus and Ge, and the father of Menesthius 
by Polydora, the daughter of Peleus. To this 
god Peleus dedicated the hair of his son Achilles, 
in order that he might return in safety from 
the Trojan war. (IU. xvi. 174, xxiii. 142; Apollod. 
ill. 14, 4; Paus. i. 87, 2.) 

Spés, the personification of Hope, was wor- 
shipped at Rome, where she had several temples, 
the most ancient of which was built in B.c. 
854, by the consul Atilius Calatinus, near the 
Porta Carmentalis in the Forum Olitorium, 
and was rebuilt in 17 A.D. (Liv. xxiv. 47; Tac. 
Ann. ii. 49), The goddess Spes represented 
especially the hope and promise of gardens, 
over which she presided, as Venus did also 
(with whom she was sometimes identified in art). 
Hence the vegetable-market was a fitting place 
for her sanctuary (cf. Tibull. i. 1, 9). She was 
represented, like Flora, crowned with flowers, 
and with ears of corn. She bore also the 
cornucopia, like Fortune, in conjunction with 
whom she is often addressed on monumental 
inscriptions : ‘ Ses et Fortuna valete’ (cf.?EAms 
kad ob Tixn péya xalpere, Anth. Pal ix. 49). 

Speusippus (Sredcurmos), the philosopher, 
was a native of Athens, and the son of Hury- 
medon and Potone, a sister of Plato (Diog. 
Laért. iy. 1). He accompanied his uncle Plato 
on his third journey to Syracuse, where he 
displayed considerable ability and prudence 
(Plut. Dion, 22). He succeeded Plato-as pre- 
sident of the Academy, but was at the head 
of the school for only eight years (B.c. 347-839). 
He died, as it appears, of a lingering paralytic 

ess. He wrote several works, all of which 
are lost, in which he developed the doctrines of 

S great master. 

Sphactéria. [Pyxos, No. 1.] 

Sphaeria (Spaipta: Poros), an island off the 
coast of Troezen in Argolis, and between it and 
the island of Calauria, with the latter of which 
it was connected by a sand-bank, Here Sphae- 
rus, the charioteer of Pelops, is said to have 
been buried. (Paus. ii. 88, 1, v. 10, 2.) 
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Sphaerus (Soaipos), a Stoic philosopher, 
studied first under Zeno of Citium, and after- 
wards-ander Cleanthes. He lived at Alexandria 
during the reigns of the first two Ptolemies, 
(Diog. Laért. viii. 177; Athen, p. 334.) He also 
taught at Lacedaemon, and was believed to have 
had considerable influence in moulding the 
character of Cleomenes (Plut. Cleom. 2). He 
was in repute among the Stoics for the accu- 
racy of his definitions (Cie. 7’wsc. 24, 58). He 
was the author of several works, all of which 
are lost. 

Sphendalé (Spevddan : Spevdardcis), a demus 
in Attica belonging to the tribe Hippothoontis, 
on the frontiers of Boeotia between Tanagra 
and Decelea, 

Sphettus (Sonr7dés: Sphrrios), a demus in 
the 8. of Attica, near the silver mines of Sunium, 
belonging to the tribe Acamantis. 

phinx (S/yi, gen. Spryyds), according to 
the Greek tradition, a she-monster, daughter 
of Orthus and Chimaera, born in the country 
of the Arimi, or of Typhon and Echidna, or 
lastly of Typhon and Chimaera. She is said to 
have proposed a riddle to the Thebans, and to 
have murdered all who were unable to guess 
it. Oedipus solved it, whereupon the Sphinx 
slew herself. [For details see:Onpieus.] The 
legend appears to have come from Hgypt, but 
the figure of the Sphinx is represented some- 
what differently in Greek mythology and art, 
The Egyptian Sphinx is the figure of a lion 
without wings in a lying attitude, the upper 
part of the body being that of a human being. 
This Sphinx was male, and represented the god 
Hor-em-khu (= Horus, Harmachis, or Kheper). 
The statue existed before the time of Khufu (as 
is mentioned in an inscription), 7.e. before the 
Fourth Dynasty, which probably began about 
3700 B.c. The common idea of a Greek Sphinx, 
on the other hand, is that of a winged body of a 
lion, the breast and upper part being the figure 
of awoman. The winged type, probably derived 
from Assyria, was the commoner ; but some terra- 
cotta figures of a wingless Sphinx have been 
found in Boeotia. The Sphinx in Greece was 
primarily an emblem of the mysterious power 
of death. Hence she is represented, like the 
Harpy or the Siren, bearing a slain body; and 
especially she is the slayer of those who die 
prematurely. Her appearance in the Theban 
story is due to her being regarded as both 
pitiless and mysterious. Among the most re- 
markable Greek sculptures of the Sphinx are 
those which appear in a relief recently found 
at Assos. The figure of the Sphinx is a common 
emblem on tombs. 

Spina, a town in Gallia Cispadana, in the 
territory of the Lingones, on the most southerly 
of the mouths of the Po, which was called after 
it Ostium Spineticum. It was a very ancient 
town (Dionys. i. 18, 28), but in the time of 
Strabo had ceased to be a place of any import- 
ance (Strab. pp. 214, 421). 

Spintharus (Szlvdapos), of Heraclea on the 
Pontus, a tragic poet, contemporary with Ari- 
stophanes, who designates him as a barbarian 
and a Phrygian. He was also ridiculed by the 
other comic poets. (Aristoph. Av. 768; Suid. s.v.) 

Spolatum, [Sanona.] 

Spolétium or Spolétum (Spoletinus: Syo- 
leto), » town in Umbria, on the Via Flaminia, 
colonised by the Romans B.c, 242. It suffered 
severely in the civil wars between Sulla and 
Marius. At a later time it was taken by 
Totila; but its walls, which had been de- 
stroyed by the Goths, were restored by Narses. 
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(liv. xxii. 9; App. B.C. i. 89; Strab. p. 227; 
Procop. B.G. iii. 12.) 

Sporades (Smopddes, sc. vivo, from omelpw), 
a group of scattered islands in the Aegaean sea, 
off the island of Crete and the W. coast of Asia 
Minor, so called in opposition to the Cyclades, 
which lay in a circle around Delos. The 
division, however, between these two groups of 
islands was not always defined, and we find some 
of the islands at one time described as belong- 
ing to the Sporades, and at another time as 
belonging to the Cyclades. (Strab. pp. 484, 485 ; 
Plin. iy. 71.) 

Spurinna, Vestritius. 1. The haruspex who 
warned Caesar to beware of the Ides of March. 
It is related that, as Caesar was going to the 
senate-house on the fatal day, he said to 
Spurinna in jest, ‘ Well, the Ides of March are 
come,’ upon which the seer replied, ‘ Yes, they 
are come, but they are not past.’ (Suet. Jul. 81; 

lut. Caes. 68; Val. Max. viii. 11, 2.)—2 A 

oman general, who fought on the side of Otho 
against the Vitellian troops in the N. of Italy 
(Tac. Hist. ii, 11, 18, 26; Plut. Oth. 5). In the 
reign of Trajan he gained a victory over the 
Bructeri. Spurinna lived upon terms of the 
closest friendship with the younger Pliny, who 
gives a valuable and interesting account of the 
manner in which Spurinna passed his day 
(Plin. Hp. iii. 1). In the same letter Pliny 
mentions that Spurinna wrote lyric poems; but 
there is no doubt that the four poems pub- 
lished as Spurinna’s by Barth in 1618 are for- 
geries (see Wernsdorf, Poét. Lat. Min. iii. 825). 

Spurinus, Q. Petillius, praetor urbanus in 
B.C. 181, in which year the books of king Numa 
Pompilius are said to have been discovered 
upon the estate of one L. Petillius. Spurinus 
obtained possession of the books, and upon his 
representation to the senate that they ought 
not, to be read and preserved, the senate 
ordered them to be burnt. [Numa.] Spurinus 
was consul in 176, and fell in battle against the 
Ligurians. (Liv. xl. 18, 26, 29; Val. Max. i. 
1, 12.) 

Stabiae (Stabianus: Castel a Mare di Sta- 
bia), an ancient town in Campania, between 
Pompeii and Surrentum, which was destroyed 
by Sulla in the Social war, but which con- 
tinued to exist as a small place down to the 
great eruption of Vesuvius in 4.D. 79, when it 
was overwhelmed along with Pompeii and 
Herculaneum. It was at Stabiae that the 
elder Pliny perished. (Ov. Met. xv. 711; Plin. 
Ep. vi. 16.) Remains of some interest have 
been excavated there [ef. Dict. of Ant. art. 
Torcular). 

Stagirus, subsequently Stagira (Srd-yeupos, 
74 Srayeipa, 7) Srayetpa: Stayeiptrns: Stavro), 
a town of Macedonia, in Chalcidice, on the 
Strymonie gulf and a little N. of the isthmus 
which unites the promontory of Athos to Chal- 
cidice. It was a colony of Andros, was founded 
B.C. 656, and was originally called Orthagoria 
(Hat. vii. 115; Thue. iv. 88). It is celebrated 
as the birthplace of Aristotle, and was in con- 
sequence restored by Philip, by whom it had 
been destroyed (Plut. Alex. 7; Diog. Laért. v. 
4; Ael. V. H. iii. 17). 

Staienus, C., one of the judices at the trial 
of Oppianicus. It was believed that he took 
bribes from both sides. He claimed, without 
right, to belong to the Aelian gens, and there- 
fore adopted the Aelian cognomen Paetus. He 
was condemned for exciting a mutiny among 
the soldiers in his quaestorship. (Cic. Clwent. 
$6, 98, Brut. 68.) 
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Staphylus (SrdgvaAos), son of Dionysus and 
Ariadne, or of Theseus and Ariadne, and was 
one of the Argonauts. By Chrysothemis he 
became the father of three daughters, Molpa- 
dia, Rhoeo, and Parthenos. (Apollod. i. 9, 16; 
Diod. v. 52; Dionysus.) 

Stasinus (Sracivos), of Cyprus, an epic poet, 
to whom some of the ancient writers attributed 
the poem of the Epic Cycle entitled Cypria 
(Kumpia), because Cyprus was the birthplace of 
its supposed author. In the earliest historical 
period of Greek literature the Cypria was 
accepted without question as a work of Homer; 
and it is not till we come down to the times of 
Athenaeus and the grammarians that we find 
any mention of Stasinus (Athen. pp. 85, 834, 
682). Stasinus was said to be the son-in-law 
of Homer, who, according to one story, com- 
posed the Cypria and gave it to Stasinus as 
his daughter’s marriage portion (Procl. Chrest. 
p. 471 ;Ael. V. H. ix. 15): manifestly an attempt 
to reconcile the two different accounts, which 
ascribed it to Homer and Stasinus. The Oypria 
was the first, in the order of the events con- 
tained in it, of the poems of the Epic Cycle 
relating to the Trojan war. It embraced the 
period antecedent to the beginning of the Iliad, 
to which it was designed to form an intro- 
duction, relating the marriag of Thetis, the 
judgment of Paris to award the golden apple, 
the rape of Helen, and the first nine years of 
the war. Its substance is preserved in the 
prose summary by PRocuus. 

Stata Mater, the deity at Rome who was 
invoked to stay the progress of fires, and was 
therefore worshipped in each vicus, under the 
direction of the Magistri Vicorum (C. J. L. vi. 
768-766). Her statue stood in the Forum 
(Fest. s.v.). It is probable that her worship 
was merely one aspect of the worship of Vesta. 
[Vusta.] 

Statielli, Statiellates, or Statiellenses, a 
small tribe in Liguria, S. of the Po, whose chief 
town was Statiellae Aquae (Acqut), on the road 
from Genua to Placentia (Liv. xlii. 7, 213 Cic. 
ad Fam. xi. 11). 

Statilia Messallina. [Mussanuma.] 

Statilius Taurus. [Tavurus.] 

Statira (Srdreipa). 1, Wife of Artaxerxes 
Il., king of Persia, was poisoned by Parysatis, 
the mother’ of the king, who was a deadly 
enemy of Statira (Plut. Artaw. 2-19).—2. Sister 
and wife of Darius IIL., celebrated as the most 
beautiful woman of her time. She was taken 
prisoner by Alexander, together with her 
mother-in-law, Sisygambis, and her daughters, 
after the battle of Issus, B.c. 883. They were 
all treated with the utmost respect by the 
conqueror, but Statira died shortly before the 
battle of Arbela, 831 (Curt. iii. 3, 22-26, iv. 10, 
18-34; Arr. Am. ii. 11, iv. 19).—38. Also called 
Barsine, elder daughter of Darius III. [Bar- 
SINE. | : 

Statius Murcus. [Murcvus.] 

Statius, P. Papinius, was born at Neapolis, 
about A.D. 61 (cf. Stat. Silv. y. 3, 235), and was 
the son of a distinguished grammarian. He 
accompanied his father to Rome, where the 
latter acted as the preceptor of Domitian, who 
held him in high honour. Under the skilful 
tuition of his father, the young Statius speedily 
rose to fame, and became peculiarly renowned 
for the brilliancy of his extemporaneous effu- 
sions, so that he gained the prize three times 
in the Alban contests (S¢lu. iii. 5, 28); but 
having, after a long career of popularity, been 
vanquished in the quinquennial Capitoline 
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games, he retired to Neapolis, the place of his 
nativity, along with his wife, Claudia, whose 
virtues he frequently commemorates (S%lv. iii. 
5, 81). It is likely, however, that the cause of 
his retirement was, not personal pique, but 
rather weariness of the state of Roman society, 
of the recitations, and of the necessity of seek- 
ing court favour and patronage. He died about 
A.D. 96. It has been inferred from a passage in 
Juvenal (vii. 82) that Statius, in his earlier 
years at least, was forced to struggle with 
poverty: but the passage, rightly understood, 
expresses no more than the circumstances 
under which poets had to find a sale for their 
work, without any reference to the wealth or 
poverty of Statius in particular. Statius also, 
no doubt, profited by the patronage of Domi- 
tian (S¢lv. iv. 2), whom he addresses in strains 
of the most fulsome adulation. The story of 
the secret conversion of Statius to Christianity, 
mentioned by Dante (Purgat. xxii. 89), rests on 
no authority, and is in itself extremely im- 
probable. Dante was glad to believe possible 
for the most eminent imitator of Virgil what he 
was obliged to recognise as impossible for 
Virgil himself. The extant works of Statius 
are :—(1) Stluarum Libri V, a collection of 
thirty-two occasional poems, many of them of 
considerable length, divided into five books. 
To each book is prefixed a dedication in prose, 
addressed to some friend. The metre chiefly 
employed is the heroic hexameter, but four of 
the pieces (i. 6, ii. 7, iy. 8, 9) are in Phalaecian 
hendecasyllabics, one (iv. 5) in the Alcaic, and 
one (iv. 7) in the Sapphic stanza. (2) Thebaidos 
Libri XII, a heroic poem in twelve books, 
embodying the ancient legends with regard to 
the expedition of the Seven against Thebes. 
(8) Achilleidos Libri IT, a heroic poem break- 
ing off abruptly. According to the original 
plan, it would have comprised a complete 
history of the exploits of Achilles, before and 
after the time embraced by the Iliad, but was 
never finished. Statius may justly claim the 
praise of standing in the foremost rank among 
the heroic poets of the Silver Age. Heisina 
great measure free from extravagance and 
pompous pretensions, though he draws too 
largely on his store of mythologlcal learning ; 
but, on the other hand, in no portion of his works 
do we find the impress of high natural talent 
or power; the pieces which form the Siluae, 
although evidently thrown off in haste, are 
better than the ambitious poems of the Thebaid 
or the Achilleid.—Hditions of the Silvae by 
Markland, Lond. 1728, and by Gillig, Dresd. 
1827: of the Thebais and Achilleis by O. 
Miller, 1870: of the complete works of Statius 
by Bihrens and Kohlmann, Leips. 1876-1884. 

Statonia (Statoniensis), a town in Etruria, 
and a Roman Praefectura, on the river Albinia, 
and on the Lacus Statoniensis, in the neigh- 
bourhood of which were stone quarries, and ex- 
cellent wine was produced. Near it was a lake, 
which is probably the L. di Mezzano, a little 
W. of the L. di Bolsena (L. Volsiniensis) ; 
Statonia was probably between this and Tar- 
8). (Strab. p. 226; Plin. ii. 209; Vitruy. ii. 

nIDs 

Stator. _ [JuprTER, p. 464, a.J 

Stectérium (Sree ces : Emir Hisar) a city 
of Great Phrygia, between Peltae and Syn- 
nada (Ptol. vy. 2, 22; Paus. x, 27, 1). 

Stellas or Stellatinus Campus, a part of the 
Campania plain, N. of M. Tifata, between Cales 
and the Volturnus ay, xxii. 18). 

Stentor (Srévrwp), a herald of the Greeks in 
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the Trojan war, whose voice was as loud as that 
of fifty other men together. His name has 
become proverbial for anyone shouting with 
an iene loud voice. (Il. v. 788; Juv. xiii. 
112. 

Stentoris Lacus. [Hesrus.] 

Stenyclarus (SrevdeAnpos, Dor. SrevdKAapos 
SrevuxAnpios), a town in the N. of Megsenia, 
NE. of Megsene, which was the residence of the 
Dorian kings of the country. After the time of 
the third Messenian war the town is no longer 
mentioned; but its name continued to be given 
to an extensive plain in the N. of Messenia, 
(Paus. iv. 8,7; Strab. p. 361; Hdt. ix. 64.) 

Stéphane or -is (Srepdvyn, Srepavis: Stefa- 
mio), ® seaport town of Paphlagonia, on the 
coast of the Mariandyni, W. of Sinope (Ptol. v. 
4, 2). 

Stéphanus (Srépavos). 1, An Athenian comic 
poet of the New Comedy, was probably the son 
of Antiphanes, some of whose plays he is said 
to have exhibited (Athen. p. 469).—2, Of By- 
zantium, the author of the geographical lexicon 
entitled Hthnica (E@vxd), of which unfortu- 
nately we only possess an Epitome. Stephanus 
was a grammarian at Constantinople, and lived 
after the time of Arcadius and Honorius, and 
before that of Justinian II. His work was re- 
duced to an Epitome by a certain Hermolaus, 
who dedicated his abridgment to the emperor 
Justinian II. According to the title, the chief 
object of the work was to specify the gentile 
names deriyed from the several names of places 
and countries in the ancient world. But, while 
this is done in every article, the amount of 
information given went far beyond this. Nearly 
every article in the Epitome contains a reference 
to some ancient writer as an authority for the 
name of the place; but in the original, as we see 
from the extant fragments, there were consider- 
able quotations from the ancient authors, be- 
sides a number of very interesting particulars, 
topographical, historical, mythological, and 
others. Thus the work was not merely what it 
professed to be, a lexicon of a special branch of 
technical grammar, but a valuable dictionary 
of geography. How great would have been its 
value to us if it had come down to us un- 
mutilated may be seen by anyone who com- 
pares the extant fragments of the original with 
the corresponding articles in the Epitome. 
These fragments, however, are unfortunately 
very scanty, being only the last part of the 
letter A, the article "IBnpta: dNo and an account 
of Sicily —The best editions of the Epitome of 
Stephanus are by Dindorf, Lips. 1825, &c., 
4 vols.; by Westermann, Lips. 1889, 8vyo; and 
by Meineke, Berlin, 1849, 

Stercilius, Stercutius, or Sterquilinus. 
[Picumnus; cf. InpIGITAMENTA, p. 448, a.] 

Stérdpes. [Cycuorzs.] 

Stesichorus (Sryolxopos), of Himera in Sicily, 
a celebrated Greek poet, contemporary with 
Sappho, Alcaeus, Pittacus, and Phalaris, is 
said to have been born B.c. 632, and to have 
died in 552 at the age of eighty. His realname 
was Tisias, the name by which he is known 
being merely a surname, meaning ‘ organiser of 
choruses’ (Suid. s.v.). Of the events of his life 
we have only a few obscure accounts. Like 
other great poets, his birth is fabled to have 
been attended by an omen: a nightingale sat 
upon the babe’s lips and sang. He is said to 
have been carefully educated at Catana, and 
afterwards to have enjoyed the friendship of 
Phalaris, the tyrant of Agrigentum. Many 
writers relate the fable of his being miraculously 
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struck with blindness after writing an attack 
upon Helen, and recovering his sight when he 
had composed a Palinodia. [HmLtEna.] Another 
story told of him is that he warned the citizens 
of the designs of Phalaris by telling them the 
fable of the horse and the stag, and in conse- 
quence had to fly from Agrigentum to Catana 
(Ar. Rhet. ii. 20). He is said to have been 
buried at Catana near a gate of the city which 
was called after him the Stesichorean gate. 
Stesichorus was one of the nine chiefs of lyric 
poetry recognised by the ancients. He stands, 
with Aleman, at the head of one branch of the 
lyric art, the choral poetry of the Dorians. He 
was the first to break the monotony of the 
strophe and antistrophe by the introduction of 
the epode, and his metres were much more 
varied, and the structure of his strophes more 
elaborate; than those of Aleman. His odes con- 
tained the elements of the choral poetry per- 
fected by Pindar and the tragedians. The 
subjects.of his poems were chiefly heroic (hence 
‘ graves Camenae,’ Hor. Od. iv. 9, 8); he trans- 
ferred the subjects of the old epic poetry to the 
lyric form, dropping, of course, the continuous 
narrative, and dwelling on isolated adventures 
of his heroes. He also composed poems on other 
subjects. His extant remains may be classi- 
fied under the following heads :—(1) Mythical 
Poems; (2) Hymns, Encomia, Epithalamia, 
Paeans; (3) Erotic Poems, and Scolia; (4) A 
pastoral poem, entitled Daphnis; (5) Fables ; 
(6) Elegies. The dialect of Stesichorus was 
Dorian, with an intermixture of the Epic.—The 
best edition of his fragments is by Kleine, 
Berol. 1828. 

Stésimbrotus (SrnotuBporos), of Thasos, a 
rhapsodist and historian in the time of Cimon 
and Pericles, who is mentioned with praise by 
Plato and Xenophon, and who wrote a work 
upon Homer, the title of which is not known. 
He also wrote some historical works. (Plat. 
Ton, p. 550; Xen. Mem. iv. 2,10; Plut. Cum. 4, 
14, 16, Per. 8, 26.) : 

Stheneboea (SOevéBo.a), called Antéa by 
many writers, was a daughter of the Lycian 
king Iobates, and the wife of Proetus. Re- 
specting her love for Bellerophon, see BELLERO- 
PHONTES. 

(” Sthénélus (S@écdos). Son of Perseus and 
Andromeda, king of Mycenae, and husband of 
Nicippe, by whom he became the father of 
Alcinoé, Medusa, and Eurystheus (IJ. xix. 116; 
Apollod. ii. 4,5), Hurystheus, as the great enemy 
of Heracles, is called by Ovid Stheneleius 
hostis (Ov. Her. ix. 25, Met. ix. 278).—2. Son 
of Androgeos and grandson of Minos. He ac- 
companied Heracles from Paros on his expedi- 
tion against the Amazons, and together with 
his brother Alcaeus he was appointed by Hera- 
eles ruler of Thasos (Apollod. ii. 5, 9).—8. Son 
of Actor, likewise a companion of Heracles in 
his expedition against the Amazons; but he 
died and was buried in Paphlagonia, where he 
afterwards appeared to the Argonauts (Ap. Rh. 
ii, 911)—4, Son of Capaneus and Evadne, 
belonged to the family of the Anaxagoridae in 
Argos, and was the father of Cylarabes (JI. v. 
109; Paus. ii.18, 4). He was one of the Epigoni, 
by whom Thebes was taken, and he commanded 
the Argives under Diomedes, in the Trojan war, 
being the faithful friend and companion of Dio- 
medes. (JI. ii. 564, ix. 867, 505, xxiii. 511; Hor. 
Od. i. 15, 8, iv. 9,20.) He was one of the Greeks 
concealed in the wooden horse (Hyg. Fab. 108), 
and at the distribution of the booty he was 
aid to have received an image of a three-eyed 
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Zeus, which was in after-times shown at Argos 
(Paus. ii. 45, 5, viii. 46, 2). His own statue and 
tomb also were believed to exist at Argos.— 
5, Father of Cycnus, who was metamorphosed 
into a swan. Hence we find the swan called by 
Ovid Stheneleig volucris and Stheneleia proles 
(Oy. Met. ii. 368).—6, A tragic poet, contempo- 
rary with Aristophanes, who attacked him in 
the Wasps (Aristoph. Vesp. 1812). 

Stheno. [Gorconzs.] 

Stilicho, son of a Vandal captain under the 
emperor Valens, became one of the most dis- 
tinguished generals of Theodosius I. On the 
death of Theodosius, A.D. 895, Stilicho became 
the real ruler of the West under the emperor 
Honorius; and his power was strengthened by 
the death of his rival, Rufinus [Rurinus}, and 
by the marriage of his daughter Maria to 
Honorius. His military abilities saved the 
Western empire; and after gaining several 
victories over the barbarians, he defeated Alaric 
at the decisive battle of Pollentia, 408, and 
compelled him to retire from Italy. In 405 he 
gained another great victory over Radagaisus, 
who had invaded Italy at the head of a formid- 
able host of barbarians. It was alleged that, 
these victories raised the ambition of Stilicho, 
and that he aspired to make himself master of 
the Roman empire; but there is no proof of 
this. The influence of Stilicho was undermined 
by the intrigues of Olympius, who, for his own 
purposes, persuaded Honorius to regard Stilicho 
as dangerous and disloyal. Stilicho was appre- 
hended and put to death at Ravenna in 408. 
Pye wes Stilicho, Serena, Rufinus ; Zosim. 
iv., Vv. 

Stilo, L. Aelius Praeconinus, a Roman 
grammarian, one of the teachers of Varro and 
Cicero. He received the surname of Praeco- 
ninus because his father had been a praeco, and 
that of Stilo on account of his compositions. 
He himself was a knight, and, as one of the 
aristocratical party, accompanied Q. Metellus 
Numidicus into exile in B.c. 100. He wrote 
Commentaries on the Songs of the Salii and on 
the Twelve Tables, a work De Proloquiis, &c. 
He and his son-in-law, Ser. Claudius, may be 
regarded as the founders of the study of gram- 
mar at Rome, (Suet. Gram. 2; Cic. Brut. 56, 
205; Quint. x. 1, 99; Gell. i. 18, x. 21.) Some 
modern writers suppose that the work on Rhe- 
toric ad C. Herennium, which is printed in the 
editions of Cicero, is the work of this Aelius, 
but this is probably erroneous [see CoRNIFI- 
crus]. 

Stilpo (S7fAmwy), the philosopher, was a 
native of Megara, and taught philosophy in 
his native town. According to one account, 
he engaged in dialectic encounters with Dio- 
dorus Cronus at the court of Ptolemaeus Soter ; 
while, according to another, he did not comply 
with the invitation of the king to visit Alex- 
andria. He acquired a great reputation; and 
so high was the esteem in which he was held 
that Demetrius, the son of Antigonus, spared 
his house at the capture of Megara. He is said 
to have surpassed his contemporaries in inven- 
tive power and dialectic art, and to have inspired 
almost all Greece with a devotion to the Me- 

arian philosophy. He made the idea of virtue 
he especial object of his consideration, He 
maintained that the wise man ought not only 
to overcome every evil, but not even to be 
affected by any. (Diog. Laért. ii. 118-118; Sen. 
Ep. 9.) 

Stimitila, originally an Italian deity wor- 
shipped among the Indigetes as the Power 
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which in childhood and youth incited to emula- 
tion or love (Aug. C. D. iv. 11); but, perhaps 
only from some similarity of sound, this name 
was applied also to Semele after the introduc- 
tion of the Bacchanalian worship into Italy. 
This Stimula (= Semele) had a sanctuary near 
Ostia. (Liv. xxxix. 12; Ov. Fast. vi. 503.) 

Stiria (Sreipla: Sreipieds: Ru. on the bay 
Porto Rafti), a demus in Attica, SE. of Brauron, 
belonging to the tribe Pandionis, to which there 
was a road from Athens called Sreipiaxh 656s. 
It is the birthplace of Theramenes and Thra- 
sybulus. (Paus. x. 45, 8; Strab. p. 399.) 

Stobaeus, Joannes (Iwavyns 6 SroBatos), de- 
rived his surname apparently from being a 
native of Stobi in Macedonia. Of his personal 
history we know nothing. Even the age in 
which he lived cannot be fixed with accuracy ; 
but he must have been later than Hierocles of 
Alexandria, whom he quotes. Probably he 
lived not very long after him, as he quotes no 
writer of a later date. We are indebted to Sto- 
baeus for a very valuable collection of extracts 
from earlier Greek ‘writers. Stobaeus was a 
man of very extensive reading, in the course of 
which he noted down the most interesting pas- 
sages. The materials which he had collected 
in this way he arranged, in the order of subjects, 
for the use of his son Septimius. This collec- 
tion of extracts has come down to us, divided 
into two distinct works, of which one bears the 
title of "ExAoyal gucika) diadrcKTixad rad HOuKal 
(Hclogae Physicae, etc.). and the other the title 
of *AvO0Adyiov (Florilegium or Sermones). The 
iclogae consist for the most part of extracts 
conveying the views of earlier poets and prose 
(writers on points of physics, dialectics, and 
ethics. The Florilegiwm or Sermones is de- 
voted to subjects of a moral, political, and 
economical kind, and maxims of practical 
wisdom. Hach chapter of the Hclogae and 
Sermones is headed by a title describing its 
matter. The extracts quoted in illustration 
begin usually with passages from the poets, 
after whom come historians, orators, philo- 
sophers and physicians. To Stobaeus we are 
indebted for a large proportion of the fragments 
that remain of the lost works of poets. Hu- 
ripides seems to have been an especial fayourite 
with him. He has quoted above 500 passages 
from him in the Sermones, 150 from Sophocles, 
and above 200 from Menander. In extracting 
from prose writers, Stobaeus sometimes quotes 
verbatim, sometimes gives only an epitome of 
the passage.—Editions of the Helogae are by 
Heeren, Gotting. 1792-1801, and by Meineke, 
Leips. 1860; and of the Florilegium by Gais- 
ford, Oxon. 1822, and by Meineke, Leips. 1857. 

Stobi (SrdéBor: SroBatos), a town of Mace- 
donia, and the most important place in the dis- 
trict Paeonia, was situated on the river Erigon, 
at its junction with the Axius, NE. of Heraclea 
(Strab. p. 829; Ptol. iii. 18, 4; Liv. xxxiii. 19, 
xlv. 29). It was made a Roman colory and a 
municipium, and under the later emperors was 
the capital of the province Macedonia II. or 
Salutaris (Plin. iy. 84; C. I. L. iii. 629). Itwas 
destroyed at the end of the fourth century by 
the Goths; but it is still mentioned by the 
Byzantine writers as a fortress under the name 
of Stypéum (S7émeov). Its ruing are near the 
modern Gradsko. 

Stoechades Insiilae (JZ. @ Hyéres) a group of 
five small islands in the Mediterranean, off the 
coast of Gallia Narbonensis and E. of Massilia, 
on which the Massiliotes kept an armed force 
to protect their trade against pirates. The 
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three larger islands (mentioned by Pliny) were 
called Prote, Mese or Pomponiana, and Hypaea, 
the modern Porquerolle, Port Croz, and Isle 
de Levant or du Titan; the two smaller ones 
are probably the modern Ratoneaw and 
Promégne. (Strab. p. 184; Tac. Hist. iii. 48; 
Lucan, iii. 516; Plin. iii. 85.) 

Stoeni, a Ligurian people in the Maritime 
Alps, conquered by Q. Marcius Rex B.c. 118, 
before he founded the colony of Narbo Martius 
(Liv. Hp. 62; Val. Max. 10, 8). 

Strabo, a cognomen in many Roman gentes, 
properly signified a person who squinted, and is 
accordingly classed with Paetws, though the 
latter word did not indicate such a complete 
distortion of vision as Strabo (Hor. Sat. i. 8, 
45; Cic. N. D.i. 29; Plin. xi. 150). 

Strabo, the geographer, was a native of 
Amasia in Pontus. The date of his birth is un- 
known, but may perhaps be placed about B.c. 
54, He lived during the whole of the reign of 
Augustus, and during the early part, at least, 
of the reign of Tiberius. He is supposed to 
have died about a.p. 24. He received a careful 
education. He studied grammar under Aristo- 
demus at Nysa in Caria, and philosophy under 
Xenarchus of Seleucia in Cilicia and Boethus 
of Sidon. (Strab. pp. 650, 670.) He lived some 
years at Rome, and also travelled much in 
various countries. We learn from his own 
work that he was with his friend Aelius Gallus 
in Egypt in B.c. 24 (pp. 110, 818). He wrote a 
historical work (‘Ioropira‘ Yrouvhuara) in forty- 
three books, which is lost. It began where the 
History of Polybius ended, and was probably 
continued to the battle of Actium. (Strab. p. 
13; Plut. Lucull. 28, Sull. 26.) But his work 
on Geography (Tewypaird), in seventeen books, 
has come down to us entire, with the exception 
of the seventh, of which we have only a meagre 
epitome. Strabo’s work, according to his own 
expression, was not intended for the use of all 
persons. It was designed for all who had had 
a good education, and particularly for those 
who were engaged in the higher departments 
of administration. Consistently with this view, 
his plan does not comprehend minute descrip- 
tion, except when the place or the object is of 
great interest or importance; nor is his 
description limited to the physical characteristics 
of each country: it comprehends the important 
political events cf which each country has been 
the theatre, a notice of the chief cities and the 
great men who have illustrated them; in short, 
whatever was most characteristic and interest- 
ing in every country. Strabo’s Geography is 
the most important ancient work on that 
subject which has been preserved, and forms a 
striking contrast with the Geography of 
Ptolemy, and the dry list of names, occasion- 
ally relieved by something added to them, in 
the geographical portion of the Natural His- 
tory of Pliny. It is in short a book intended 
for reading, and it may be read: a kind of 
historical geography. Strabo’s language is 
generally clear, except in those passages where 
the text has been corrupted; it is appropriate 
to the matter, simple and without affectation. 
From this it will be understood that, while his 
work is naturally of no value in its mathemati- 
cal geography, it is interesting and extremely 
valuable for its notices of topography (where, 
however, he deals only with those places which 
he considers most important), of history and of 
customs. The first two books of Strabo are an 
introduction to his Geography, and contain that 
in which he was weake3t, his views on the form 
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and magnitude of the earth, and other subjects 
connected with mathematical geography. In 
the third book he begins his description: he 
devotes eight books to Europe; six to Asia; 
and the seventeenth and last to Egypt and 
Libya. Strabo adopted the geography of 
Eratosthenes as his basis, but in his own work 
he aimed at something much more complete, 
comprising, as was said above, historical as well 
as physical geography. Withthe W. of Hurope 
he was naturally better acquainted than Erato- 
sthenes had been, though it is strange to find 
that he conceived the Pyrenees as running 
from N. to S. parallel with the Rhine (p. 177). 
In his views of the geography of Asia and 
Africa he departs little from those of Hrato- 
sthenes, nor does he differ much in his concep- 
tion of the map of the world, which he regarded 
as ‘shaped like a chlamys,’ an oblong measur- 
ing about 9000 miles in length from EH. to W. 
and 4000 in breadth (p. 118), the habitable 
earth extending about 400 N. of Borysthenes to 
a latitude corresponding with the N. of Ierne 
(Ireland). It is to be regretted that in his 
judgment of his predecessors he not only 
-unduly discredits Herodotus but also (from 
following Polybius implicitly in this point) 
altogether rejects the authority of Pytheas. 
Yet Pytheas might have saved him from some 
erroneous ideas about the N. of Europe. 
Pytheas, for instance, was nearer the truth as 
regards the geography of Britain, when he 
described it as an island stretching away length- 
wise to the N., with Thule tothe N. of it (Strab. 
p. 114), than Strabo himself, who believed 
Britain to be a triangle with its longest side, 
500 miles long, opposite the whole Gallic coast 
from the Rhine to the Pyrenees (that coast 
being, asit were, flattened out into a continuous 
line facing mainly N.), and who placed Ireland 
N. of) Britain, as the most northerly point of 
the world.—The best editions of Strabo are 
by Kramer, Berl. 1847-1852; by C. Miiller and 
Diibner, Paris, 1857, and the text by Meineke, 
Leips. 1866 ; selections by H. F'. Tozer, 1893. 

Strabo, Fannius. 1,C., consul B.c. 161 with 
M. Valerius Messalla. In their consulship the 
rhetoricians were expelled from Rome. (Gell. xv. 
11.)—2. €., son of the preceding, consul 122 
(C. I. L. i. 560). He owed. his election to the 
consulship chiefly to the influence of C. Grac- 
chus, who was anxious to prevent his enemy 
Opimius from obtaining the office. But in his 
consulship F'annius supported the aristocracy, 
and took an active part in opposing the mea- 
sures of Gracchus. He spoke against the pro- 
posal of Gracchus, who wished to give the 
Roman franchise to the Latins, in a speech 
which was regarded as a master-piece in the 
time of Cicero (Cic. Brut. 26,99). He served 
in Africa, under Scipio Africanus, in 146, and in 
Spain under Fabius Maximus in 142 (Plut. 
Tt. Gr. 4; App. Hisp. 67). He owed his cele- 
brity in literature to his History, which was 
written in Latin, and of which Brutus made an 
abridgment (Cie. de Or. ii. 67, 270, Brut. 
87, 299)—8. The son-in-law of Laelius, whom 
Cicero introduces as one of the speakers in the 
de Republica and de Amicitia, was stated in 
the Brutus (26, 101) to be the same as the 
historian Fannius, but Cicero himself corrects 
this statement (ad Att. xii. 5, 3). 

Strabo Seius. [Snsanus.] 

Stratocles (SrparoxAjjs). 1. An Athenian 
orator, and a friend of the orator Lycurgus. 
He was a virulent opponent of Demosthenes, 
whom he charged with having accepted bribes 
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from Harpalus. Stratocles especially distin- 
guished himself by his extravagant flattery of 
Demetrius. (Plut. Demetr. 11, 24; Vit. X. 
Or. p. 852.)—2. An actor at Rome (Juv. iii. 99; 
Quintil. xi. 8, 178). 

Straton (Stpdrwv). 1. Son of Arcesilaus, of 
Lampsacus, was a distinguished Peripatetic 
philosopher, and the tutor of Ptolemy Philadel- 
phus. He succeeded Theophrastus as head of 
the school in B.c. 288, and, after presiding over 
it eighteen years, wassucceeded by Lycon. He 
devoted himself especially to the study of natural 
science, whence he obtained the appellation of 
Physicus. Cicero, while speaking highly of his 
talents, blames him for neglecting the most 
necessary part of philosophy—that which 
has respect to virtue and morals—and giving 
himself up to the investigation of nature. 
Straton appears to have taught a pantheistic 
system, the specific character of which cannot, 
however, be determined. He seems to have 
denied the existence of any god outside the 
material universe, and to have held that every 
particle of matter has a plastic and seminal 
power, but without sensation or intelligence; 
and that life, sensation, and intellect, are but 
forms, accidents, and affections of matter. 
(Diog. Laért. v. 58; Cic. Acad. i. 9, 34, de Fin. 
y. 5, 18.)—2. Of Sardis, an epigrammatic poet, 
and the compiler of a Greek Anthology devoted 
to licentious subjects. [PianupEs.J—8. A 
physician of Berytus in Phoenicia, one of 
whose medical formulae is quoted by.Galen.—4, 
Also a physician, and a pupil of Erasistratus in 
the third century B.c. (Diog. Laért. v. 8, 61). 

Stratonicé (Srparovixn). 1. Wife of Anti- 
gonus, king of Asia, by whom she became 
the mother of Demetrius Poliorcetes (Plut. 
Demetr. 2). After the battle of Ipsus she fled 
to Salamis in Cyprus with her son Demetrius, 
—2. Daughter of Demetrius Poliorcetes and 
Phila, the daughter of Antipater. In 300, at 
which time she could not have been more than 
seventeen years of age, she was married to 
Seleucus, king of Syria. Notwithstanding the 
disparity of their ages, she lived in harmony 
with the old king for some years, when it was 
discovered that her stepson, Antiochus, was 
deeply enamoured of her, and Seleucus, in 
order to save the life of his son, which was en- 
dangered by the violence of his passion, gave up 
Stratonice in marriage to the young prince, 
She bore three children to Antiochus: (1) 
Antiochus II., surnamed Theos; (2) Apama, 
married to Magas, king of Cyrene; and (8) 
Stratonice. (Plut. Demetr. 81, 82, 88; App. 
Syr. 59.)—8. Daughter of the preceding and of 
Antiochus I., was married to Demetrius IL. 
king of Macedonia. She quitted Demetrius in 
disgust, on account of his second marriage with 
Phthia, the daughter of Olympias, and retired 
to Syria. Here she was put to death by her 
nephews Seleucus II., against whom she had 
attempted to raise a revolt. (Just. xxviii. 1.) 
—4. Daughter of Antiochus II., king of Syria, 
married to Ariarathes III., king of Cappadocia 
(Diod. xxxi. p. 518).—5. One of the favourite 
wives of Mithridates the Great (App. Mithr. 
107). 

Stratonicéa (Srparovixera, Srparovikn : Stpa- 
rovicits, Stratonicéus, Stratonicensis: Hski- 
Hisar, Ru.), one of the chief inland cities of 
Caria, built by Antiochus I. Soter, who forti- 
fied it strongly, and named it in honour of his 
wife, Stratonice (Strab. p. 660). It stood E. of 
Mylasa and S. of Alabanda, near the river 
Marsyas, a 8. tributary of the Maeander, and 
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on the road from Alabanda to Idymus. It 
afterwards belonged to Rhodes (Liv. xxxui. 18, 
80). Under the Romans it was a free city; and 
it was improved by Hadrian, who called it 
Hadrianopolis (Steph. Byz. s. v.; Tae, Anni. 
62; Dio Cass. xlvili. 26). Near it stood the 
great temple of Zeus Chrysaoreus, the centre 
of the national worship of the Carians. There 
is some reason to believe that Stratonicea 
stood on the site of a former city, called Idrias 
and, still earlier, Chrysaoris. (Steph. Byz. s. v. 
*ldplas. 
eS tonis Turris. [Cansarna, No. 8.] 

Strattis (Stpdrris or Srpdris), an Athenian 
poet of the Old Comedy, from B.c. 412 to 380, 
who parodied plays of Huripides (Ath. p. 551; 
Suid. s. v.). ' 

Stratus (Srpdros). 1.‘(Stpdrios: Souwroviglt 
near Lepanu), the chief town in Acarnania, 
ten stadia W. of the Achelous. Its territory 
was called Stratice. It was a strongly fortified 
town, and commanded the ford of the Achelous 
on the high road from Aetolia to Acarnania. 
(Strab. p. 450; Thuc. ii. 82, iii. 106; Xen. Hell. 
iv. 6.) Hence it was a place of military im- 
portance, and was at an early period taken 

ossession of by the Aetolians (Pol iv. 63; 
te xxxvi. 11). There are remains of its walls 
and gates—2. A town in Achaia, afterwards 
called Dyn. 

Strombichides (SrpouBixidys), son of Dioti- 
mus, was an Athenian admiral on the coast of 
Asia B.c, 412. He recovered Lampsacus, which 
had revolted, in 411. He was put to death by 
the Thirty, because he opposed the policy of 
Theramenes in his dealings with Sparta. (Thuc. 
viii. 15, 30-40, 60-79; Lys. c. Agor. p. 180.) 

Strongylé. [Naxos.] 

Strongylion (SrpoyyvAlwy), a distinguished 
Greek sculptor during the last thirty or forty 
years of the fifth century B.c. He was famous 
for his statues of oxen and horses. (Paus. ix. 
80, 1.) 

Strophades Instilae (Srpoddées), formerly 
called Plotae (TlAwral: Strofadiaand Strivalz), 
two islands in the Ionian sea, off the coast of 
Messenia and S. of Zacynthus (Strab. p. 859; 
Verg. Aen. iii. 210). The Harpies were pursued 
to these islands by the sons of Boreas; and it 
was from the circumstance of the latter retwrn- 
ang from these islands after the pursuit, that 
they are supposed to have obtained the name of 
Strophades. [Harpyzas.] ; 

Strophius (Srpdquos), king of Phocia, son of 
Crissus and Antiphatia, and husband of Cydra- 
gora, Anaxibia or Astyochia, by whom he 
became tae father of Astydamia and Pylades. 
See ORESTES. 

Striicaates (Srpovyares), one of the six tribes 
of ancient Media (Hat. i. 101). 

Strymoa (Strwma, by the Turks Kara-Su), 

an important river in Macedonia, forming the 
boundary between that country and Thrace 
down to the time of Philip. It. rose in Mt. 
Scomius, flowed first S. and then SH., passed 
through the lake Prasias, and, immediately 8. 
of Amphipolis, fell into a bay of the Aegaean 
sea called after it Strymonicus Sinus (Hes. 
Th. 889; Aesch. Ag. 192; Hat. vii. 75; Thue. 
ii. 96; Strao. p. 823), The numerous cranes on 
its banks aze frequently mentioned by ancient 
writers (Verg. Aen. x. 269; Juv. xiii. 167). 
_ Strymon‘i (Srpupudvio01), the old name, accord- 
ing to Esrodotus, of the Bithynians, who mi- 
grated into Asia Minor from the banks of the 
river Sizymon. Bithynia was sometimes called 

Btrymonis (Adb. vii. 75). 
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Stubéra or Stymbara (SrvBepa, SrdpuBapa), a 
town of Macedonia in the district Paeonia, on 
the river Hrigon (Strab. p. 827; Pol. xxviii. 8; 
Tiiv. Xxxi. 89). : 

Stura (Stwra), a river of N. Italy, which rises 
in the glaciers of the Levanna, and flows into 
the Po from the N.a few miles below Turin 
(Plin. iii. 118). 

Stymphalides, [SrympHauus.] 
VStymphalis (Stuarts). 1. A lake in Ar- 
cadia. |SrympHatus.|—2, A district in Mace- 
donia, between Atintania and Elimiotis (Liv. 
xlv, 80). 
wStymphalus (Srdudaros, Srdiugnaos : Srvp- 
$dAuos), a town in the NH. of Arcadia. The 
territory of Stymphalus is a plain about six 
miles in length, bounded by Achaia on the N., 
Sicyonia and Phliasia on the E., the territory of 
Mantineia on the S. and that of Orchomenus 
and Pheneus on the W. This plain is shut in 
on all sides by mountains. On the N. rises the 
gigantic mass of Cyllene, from which a project- 
ing spur, called Mt. Stymphalus, descends into 
the plain. (Srvupados dpos, Ptol. iii. 16, § 14; 
Hesych.s.v.; ‘nivalis Stymphalus,’ Stat. Silv. iy. 
6, 100.) ‘The mountain at the southern end of 
the plain, opposite Cyllene, was called Apelau- 
rum (7d ’AméAavpov, Polyb. iv. 69), and at its 
foot is the katavothra or subterraneous outlet 
of the lake of Stymphalus (7 Srupparls Alun, 
Strab. viii. p. 371; 4 Sruupnain Alwyn, Herod. 
vi. 76). This lake is formed partly by the rain- 
water descending from Cyllene and Apelaurum, 
and partly by three streams which flow into it 
from different parts of the plain, the waters of 
which have not sufficient outlet by the kata- 
vothra. It is now called Zaraka. ‘The water 
which flows from it, after an underground 
course of twenty-two miles, appears again a few 
miles from Argos (where its ancient name was 
Hrasinus), and now turns several mills belong- 
ing to that city. The district was one of mili- 
tary importance, since it commanded one of the 
chief roads from Arcadia to Argolis. Its name 
is said to have been derived from Stymphalus, 
a son of Elatus and grandson of Arcas (Paus. 
viii. 4, 4, vili. 22, i). It is mentioned by Homer 
(Zi. ii. 608), and by Pindar (OJ. vi. 169). On the 
shores of the lake dwelt, according to tradition, 
the birds called Stymphalides (Sruudaaldes), 
destroyed by Heracles. [For details, see p. 
397, b.] Stymphalus was one of the cities of 
the Achaean League (Pol. ii. 55, iv. 68). There 
are ruins extant of the polygonal walls of the 
citadel, and the foundations of two temples: 
one of these is probably the temple of Artemis, 
on which were sculptures of the birds (Paus. 
Vili. 22, 5). 

Styra (ra Srvpa: Srupeds: Stwra), a town in 
Euboea on the SW. coast, not far from Carystus, 
and nearly opposite Marathon in Attica. The 
inhabitants were originally Dryopes, though 
they subsequently denied their descent from 
this people (ZU. ii. 589; Hdt. viii. 46; Paus. iv. 
84, 11; Strab. p. 446). They took an active 
part in the Persian war, and fought at Artemi- 
sium, Salamis and Plataea. They afterwards 
became subject to the Athenians, and paid a 
yearly tribute of 1200 drachmae (Thue. vii. 57). 
The town was destroyed in the Lamian war by 
the Athenian general Phaedrus; and its terri- 
tory was annexed to Eretria (Strab. J.c.), 
¥ Styx (Srvt), connected with the verb orTvyéew, 
to hate or abhor, is the name of the principal 
river in the nether world, around which it flows 
seven times (IU. ii. 755, viii. 869, xiv. 271; Verg. 
Georg. iv. 480, Aen. vi. 489). Styx is described. 
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‘ag a daughter of Oceanus and Tethys. As a 
nymph she dwelt at the entrance of Hades, in 
a lofty grotto which was supported by silver 
columns (Hes. Th. 361, 778). In the Iliad the 
Styx is the only river of the lower world, but in 
the Odyssey (x. 513), the Acheron is the chief 
river, into which Periphlegethon and Styx with its 
affluent Cocytus flow. Styx was regarded as 
flowing outof Oceanus (Hes. Th.789). By Pallas 
Styx became the mother of Zelus (zeal), Nike 
(victory), Bia (strength), and Kratos (power). 
She was the first of all the immortals who took 
her children to Zeus to assist him against the 
Titans; and in return for this her children 
were allowed for ever to live with Zeus, and 
Styx herself became the divinity by whom the 
most solemn oaths were sworn. When one of 
the gods had to take an oath by Styx, Iris 
fetched a cup full of water from the Styx, and 
the god, while taking the oath, poured out the 
water. (Il, ii. 755, xiv. 271, Od. v. 185, xv. 37; 
on Th. 175; Verg. Aen. vi. 824; Ov. Met. iii. 
290. 

Styx (Srvé: Mavra-neria), a river in the N. 
of Arcadia, near Nonacris, descending from a 
high rock, and falling into the Crathis. The 
description of the mythical Styx, as falling 
from a high rock (IU. viii. 869, xv. 87; Hes. Th. 
785, 805), evidently suits this real stream, and 
the wild and gloomy character of its ravine led 
to the superstitious romance attached to it 
(Paus. viii. 17, 6; Hdt. vi. 74). It is a mere 
thread of water except when it is swelled by 
the melting snow. The ancients believed that 
the water of this river was poisonous; and ac- 
cording to one tale Alexander the Great was 
poisoned by it. It was said also to break all 
vessels made of glass, stone, metal and any 
other material except of the hoof of a horse 
or a mule (Arr. An. vii. 27;.Plut. Alex. 77; 
Strab. p. 889; Ael. H.A. x. 40). 

Sided, Suadela. [Prrno.] 

Siagéla (Sovdyeda), an ancient city of Caria, 
near Myndus, was the burial-place of the old 
kings of the country, and thence-derived its 
name, the Carian word cova signifying tomb, 
es king (Steph. Byz. s.v.). Strabo calls it 

yangela (p. 611). 

Suana (Sovana), a town of 8. Etruria in the 
valley of the Arminia (H%o07a) and about twenty 
tniles W. of Volsinii (Bolsena). It was a muni- 
cipium under the empire (Plin. iii~52). There 
are numerous ancient rock-tombs in the valleys 
round the town. . 

Suasa (Suasanus: ruins near S, Lorenzo), a 
municipium in Umbria on the Sena. 

_ Suastus, a river of India, an affluent of the 
CoPHEN. 

- Subertum or Sudertum (Sudertanus: So- 
vano ?), # town in the interior of Etruria (Liv. 
XXvi. 23). 

Sublaquéum (Sublacensis: Swbiaco), a place 
on the Anio near its source, where stood the 
celebrated villa of Claudius and Nero (Villa 
Sublacensis), from which was derived the name 
of the Via Sublacensis, a branch of the Via 
Tiburtina (Tac. Ann. xiv. 22), It derived its 
name from three lakes called Simbrivii Lacus 
or Simbruina Stagna, which have now disap- 
peed (Plin. iii. 109; Frontin. Aquaed. 98). 

t is doubtful if in ancient times there was 
anything here which could be called a town, 
and the district was included in the territory of 
the Tibur. It was more celebrated in a later 
age as the cradle of the Benedictine order. 

Sublicius Pons. [Roma, p. 801, b.] 

Subur. 1. A town of the Laeétani in His- 
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pania Tarraconensis, H. of Tarraco.—2. (Subu)s 
a river in Mauretania Tingitana, flowing past 
the colony Banasa into the Atlantic Ocean 
(Ptol. ii. 6, 17). 

Stbira or Siburra. [Roma, p. 805, b.] 

Subzupara (Zarvi), a town in Thrace on the 
road from Philippopolis to Hadrianopolis. 

Succabar (SovxaBappi, Ptol.: Mazuna 2), an 
inland city of Mauretania Caesariensis, SE. of 
the mouth of the Chinalaph. It was a colonia, 
and is mentioned by Ammianus Marcellinus 
under the name of ‘ oppidum Sugar-baritanum.’ 
(Amm. Mare. xxix. 5). 

Succi or Succorum Angustiae. [Harmus.] 

Sucro. 1. (Xwear), a river in Hispania 
Tarraconensis, rising in a S. branch of Mbt. 
Idubeda in the territory of the Celtiberi, and 
falling S.of Valentia into a gulf of the Mediter- 
ranean called after it Sinus Sucronensis (Gulf 
of Valencia). (Strab. pp. 158, 168, 167.)—2, 
(Cullera), a town of the Edetani in Hispania 
Tarraconensis, on the preceding river, and be- 
tween the Iberus and Carthago Nova (Strab. p. 
158; Liv. xxviii. 24). 

Sudertum. [Susertrum.] 

Sudéti Montes, a range of mountains in the 
SE. of Germany, in which the AuBis takes its 
rise. 

Suebi. [Suxvi.] 

Suel (Fuengirola), a town in Hispania Bae- 
tica a the road from Malaca to Gades (Ptol. 
ii. 4, 7). 

Suessa Aurunca (Suessanus: Sessa), a town 
of the Aurunci in Latium, EK. of the Via Appia, 
between Minturnae and Teanum, on the W. 
slope of Mons Massicus. It was situated in a 
beautiful district called Vescinus ager, whence 
it has been supposed that the town itself was 
at one time called Vescia. It was made a 
Roman colony in the Samnite wars, but must 
have been afterwards colonised afresh, since we 
find it called in inscriptions Col. Julia Felix 
(Liv. ix. 28; Vell. Pat. i. 14; Plin. i. 64). It 
eae birthplace of the poet Lucilius (Juv. 
i. 20). 

Suessa Pométia (Suessanus, also called P6- 
métia simply, an ancient and important town 
of the Volsci in Latium, 8. of Forum Appii, 
conquered by the Romans under Tarquinius 
Priscus, and taken a second time and sacked 
by the consul Servilius. (Liv. i. 58, ii, 25; 
Dionys. iv. 50;. Tac. Hist. ili. 72; Verg. Aen. 
vi. 776.) It was one of the twenty-three cities 
situated in the plain afterwards covered by the 
Pomptine Marshes, which are said indeed to 
have derived their name from this town, which 
had ceased to exist in historical times (Fest, 
s.v. Pomptina). 

Suessetani, a people in Hispania Tarra- 
conensis, mentioned in connexion with the Sede- 
tani (Liv. xxy. 84, xxviii. 24), 

Suessiones or Suessones, a powerful people 
in Gallia Belgica, who were reckoned the 
bravest of all the Belgic Gauls after the Bello- 
vaci, and who could bring 50,000 men into the 
field in Caesar’s time. Their king Divitiacus, 
shortly before Caesar’s arrival in the country, 
was reckoned the most powerful chief in all 
Gaul, and had extended his sovereignty even 
over Britain. The Suessiones dwelt in an ex- 
tensive and fertile country E. of the Bellovaci, 
S. of the Veromandui, and W. of the Remi. 
They possessed twelye towns, of which the 
capital was Noviodunum, subsequently Augusta 
Suessonum or Suessones (Sozssons). (Caes. 
B. G. ii. 8, 12, vii. 75, viii. 6; Ptol. ii. 9, 11.) 

Suessiila (Suessulanus: Torre di Sessola), 
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900 SUETONIUS 
a town in Samnium, on the S. slope of Mt. 
Tifata (Liv. ii. 37, xxiii. 14, 31, xxv. 7, xxvi. 9). 

Suétonius Paulinus. [Pavutnus.] 

C. Suétonius Tranquillus, the Roman_his- 
torian, was born about the beginning of the 
reign of Vespasian (Suet. Ner. 57). His father 
was Suetonius Lenis, who was a tribune of the 
thirteenth legion in the battle of Bedriacum, in 
which Otho was defeated (Suet. Oth. 12). Sue- 
tonius practised as an advocate at Rome in the 
reign of Trajan. He lived on intimate terms 
with the younger Pliny, many of whose letters 
are addressed to him. (Plin. Hp. i. 18, 24, 
lil. 8, v. 10, ix. 84, ad Traj. 94.) At the request 
of Pliny, Trajan granted to Suetonius the jus 
trium liberorum, for though he was married 
he had not three children, which number was 
necessary to relieve him from various legal 
disabilities. Suetonius was afterwards ap- 
pointed private secretary (Magister Hpisto- 
larum) to Hadrian, but was deprived of this 
office by the emperor, along with Septicius 
Clarus, the Praefect of the Praetorians, on the 
ground of his showing too little respect to 
Sabina, the emperor’s wife (Spart. Had. 12). 
Suetonius wrote many works, of which those 
extant are:—Vitae Duodecim Caesarum, or 
the Twelve Emperors, of whom the first is C. 
Julius Caesar and the last is Domitian ; Liber 
de illustribus Grammaticis ; Liber de claris 
Rhetoribus ; Vitae Terentii, Horatiu, Lucan, 
Plinit Majoris. His chief work is his Lives of 
the Caesars. Suetonius does not follow the 
chronological order in his Lives, but he groups 
together many things of the same kind. His 
Janguage is very brief and precise, sometimes 
obscure, without any affectation of ornament. 
He certainly tells a prodigious number of 
scandalous anecdotes about the Caesars, but 
though many were probably exaggerations, 
there is no reason to doubt that Suetonius him- 
self believed them. As a great collection of 
facts of all kinds, the work on the Caesars is 
inyaluable for the historian of this period. His 
judgment and his honesty have both been 
attacked by some modern critics, but on both 
grounds a careful study of his work will justify 
him The treatise De edlustribus Grammaticis, 
that De claris Rhetoribus, and the Lives above 
mentioned belonged to a series De Viris illus- 
éribus, which comprised the Lives of poets, 
orators, and historians. Among the lost works 
was one in several books called Prata (the name 
isa translation of Aeudy=patchwork or flowery 
embroidery ; cf. Gell. Praef. 6), which was a 
miscellany of information about antiquities, 
natural history, &c. It is likely that some of 
the works cited under separate titles by Suidas 
(e.g. the book about games, of which Tzetzes 
made a paraphrase, Hist. Var. vi. 874) were 
merely parts of this encyclopaedic work.—The 
best edition of Suetonius is by C. Roth, Leips. 
1858: the edition of Burmann, Amsterd. 1736, 
is useful. > 

Suévi or Suebi (Sov7nBo:), one of the greatest 
and most powerful peoples of Germany, or, 
more properly speaking, the collective name of 
® great number of German tribes, who were 
grouped together. The Suevi are described by 
ancient writers as occupying the greater half of 
Germany; but the accounts vary respecting 
the part of the country which they inhabited, 
because the migrations of these tribes altered 
at various times their geographical limits. 
Caesar represents them as dwelling E. of the 
Ubii and Sugambri, and W. of the Cherusci, 
and their country as divided into 100 cantons. 
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Strabo makes them extend in an easterly direé: 
tion beyond the Albis, and in a southerly as far 
as the sources of the Danube. Tacitus gives 
the name of Suebia to the whole of the H. of 
Germany from the Danube to the Baltic. The 
name, as used by the Romans, applied first, and 
especially, to the leading tribe, the Semnones, 
who dwelt between the Elbe and the Oder, and 
this may have been the home or centre from 
which the Sueyi known to Caesar had for a 
time extended their settlements westward ; but 
in the wider use of the name, when it referred, 
as it does in Tacitus, to all upper and central 
Germany, it included, besides the Semnones, 
the Rugii, the Varini, the Hermanduri, the 
Marcomanni, and the Quadi. (Caes. B. G. i, 
87, 51, 54, i. 7, iv. 1; Tac. Ann.i.44, Germ. 
88-45; Strab. p. 290.) Ata later time the col- 
lective name of the Suevi gradually disap- 
peared; and the different tribes of the Suevic 
race were each more usually called by their 
distinctive names. In the second half of the 
third century, however, we again find a people 
called Sueyi, emigrants probably, or adyen- 
turers from the more eastern Suebia, dwelling 
between the mouth of the Main and the Black 
Forest, whose name is still preserved in the 
modern Swabia. (Amm. Mare. xvi. 10; Jordan, 
Get. 55.) As regards the relations of the Suevi 
to the Roman empire, there was no period at 
which more than a few of the tribes so desig- 
nated were in any sense subject to Rome. In 
the first century the Suebian peoples of Bo- 
hemia and Moravia recognised the Roman 
power [see Vannius], but the Suebians of the 
Danube were always independent. [See also 
GERMANIA. | 

Sufénas, M. Nonius, tribune of the plebs in 
B.C. 56, fought on Pompey’s side at the battle of 
Pharsalia (Cic. ad Att. iv. 15, vi. 1, viii. 15). 

Sufes (Sbzba), a city of N. Africa, in the Car- 
thaginian territory (Byzacena). 

Sufetiila (Sbztla), a city of Byzacena, 8. of 
Sufes, of which its name is a diminutive. It be- 
came, however, a much more important place, 
as a chief centre of the roads in the interior of 
the province of Africa. Its ruins are magnifi- 
cent. 

Sugambri, Sygambri, Sigambri, Sycambri, 
or Sicambri, one of the most powerful peoples 
of Germany at an early time, belonged to the 
Istaevones, and dwelt originally N. of the Ubii, 
on the Rhine, from whence they spread towards 
the N. as far as the Lippe. The Sugambri 
are mentioned by Caesar, who invaded their 
territory. (Caes. B. G. iv. 16, vi. 85.) They are’ 
described as warlike people (Hor. Od. iv. 2, 86, 
iv. 14, 51). They were conquered by Tiberius 
in the reign of Augustus, and a large number 
of them were transplanted to Gaul, where they 
received settlements between the Maas and the 
Rhine as Roman subjects. The portion of the 
Sugambri who remained in Germany withdrew 
further S., probably to the mountainous country 
in the neighbourhood of the Taunus. (Tac. Ann. 
li. 26, iv. 47, xii. 89; Dio Cass. liv. 20-86.) 
Shortly afterwards they disappear from his- 
tory, and are-not mentioned again till the time 
of Ptolemy, who places them much further N., 
close to the Bructeri and the Langobardi, 
somewhere between the Vecht and the Yssel 
(Ptol. ii. 11, 8). At a still later period we find 
them forming an important part of the con- 
federacy known under the name of Franci. 

Stiidas (Sovidas), a Greek lexicographer, of 
whom nothing is known. No certain conclu- 
sions us'to the age of the compiler can be de- 
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‘rived from passages in the work, since-it may 
‘have received numerous interpolations and 
‘additions ; but it is, probable that he lived 
‘in either the tenth or the eleventh century a.D. 
|He is quoted by Hustathius, who lived about 
‘the end of the twelfth century. The Lexicon 
of Suidas is a dictionary of words arranged in 
alphabetical order, with some few peculiarities 
of arrangement; but it contains both words 
‘which are found in dictionaries of languages 
‘and also names of persons and places, with 
‘extracts from ancient Greek writers, gram- 
‘marians, scholiasts, and lexicographers, and 
‘some extracts from later Greek writers. The 
‘plan of this work is not well conceived: it is 
‘incomplete as to the number of articles, and 
exceedingly irregular and unequal in the 
execution. Some articles give full informa- 
tion; others scarcely any. As to the bio- 
graphical notices, it has been conjectured that 
Suidas or the compiler got them all from oné 
source, which, it is further supposed, may be 
the Onomatologos or Pinaw of Hesychius of 
Miletus. The Lewicon, though without merit 
as to its execution, is extremely valuable both 
for the literary history of antiquity, for the 
| explanation of words, and for the citations from 
many ancient writers. The best editions of the 
Lexicon are by Kiister, Cambridge, 1705; by 
‘Gaisford, Oxford, 1834; and by Bernhardy, 
Halle, 1834: text by Bekker, 1854. 

Suiones, the general name of all the German 
tribes inhabiting Scandinavia. [ScanprA.] 

Sulci (Sulcitanus: S. Antioco), an ancient 
town. in Sardinia, founded by the Carthaginians, 
and a place of considerable maritime and com- 
mercial importance (Paus. x. 17,9; Claudian, 
B. Gild. 518; Strab. p. 225; Zonar. viii. 12). It 
was situated on a promontory on the SW. corner 
of the island, and the neighbouring district of 
the mainland is still called Sulczs. 

Sulgas (Sorguwe), a river in Gaul, descending 
from the Alps, and flowing into the Rhone near 
Vindalum (Strab. pp. 185, 191). 

Sulla, Cornélius, the name of a patrician 
family. This family was originally called Ru- 
finus [Rurinus], and the first member of it who 
obtained the name of Sulla was P. Cornelius 
Sulla, mentioned below [No. 1]. The origin of 
the name is uncertain. Some writers suppose 
that it is a word of the same signification as 
Rufus or Rufinus, and refers simply to the red 
colour of the hair or the complexion; but it has 
been conjectured with greater probability that 
it is a diminutive of Sura, which was a cogno- 
men in several Roman gentes. There is no 
authority for writing the word Sylla, as is done 
by many modern writers. 1. P., great-grand- 
father of the dictator Sulla, and grandson of 
P. Cornelius Rufinus, who was twice consul 
in the Samnite wars. [Rurinus, CoRNELIUvS.] 
His father is not mentioned. He was flamen 
dialis, and likewise praetor urbanus in B.c. 
212, when he presided over the first celebra- 
tion of the Ludi Apollinares (Liv. xxv. 2, 12). 
—2, P., son of No. 1, and grandfather of the 
dictator Sulla, was praetor in 186 (Liv. xxxix. 
6).—3. L., son of No. 2, and father of the dic- 
tator Sulla, lived in obscurity, and left his son 
only a slender fortune (Plut. Swill. i.).—4. L, 
surnamed Felix, the dictator, was born in 188. 
Although his father left him only a small pro- 
perty, his means were sufficient to secure for 
him a good education. He studied Greek and 
Roman literature with diligence and success, 
and appears early to have imbibed that love for 

‘literature and art by which he was distinguished 
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throughout life. At the same time he prosecuted 
pleasure with equal ardour, and his youth, as 
well as his manhood, was disgraced by the most 
sensual vices. Still his love of pleasure did not 
absorb all his time, nor did it enervate his mind ; 
for no Roman during the latter days of the re- 
public, with the exception of Julius Caesar, had 
a clearer judgment, a keener discrimination of 
character, or a firmer will. The slender pro- 
perty of Sulla was increased by the liberality 
of his stepmother and of a courtesan named 
Nicopolis, both of whom left him all their for- 
tune. His means, though still scanty for a 
Roman noble, now enabled him to aspire to the 
honours of the state. He was quaestor in 
107, when he served under Marius in Africa. 
Hitherto he had only been known for his pro- 
fligacy ; but he displayed zeal and ability in the 
discharge of his duties, and gained the appro- 
bation of his commander and the affections of 
the soldiers. It was to Sulla that Jugurtha was 
delivered by Bocchus; and the quaestor thus 
shared with the consul the glory of bringing 
this war to a conclusion. Sulla himself was so 
proud of his share in the success, that he had a 
seal-ring engraved representing the surrender 
of Jugurtha, which he continued to wear till 
the day of his death. Sulla continued to serve 
under Marius with great distinction in the cam- 
paigns against the Cimbri and Teutones; but 
Marius becoming jealous of the rising fame of 
his officer, Sulla left Marius in 102, and took a 
command under the colleague of Marius, Q. 
Catulus, who entrusted the chief management 
of the war to Sulla. Sulla now returned to 
Rome, where he appears to have lived quietly 
for some years. He was praetor in 93, and in 
the following year (92) was sent as propraetor 
into Cilicia, with special orders from the senate 
to restore Ariobarzanes to his kingdom of Cap- 
padocia, from which he had been expelled by 
Mithridates. Sulla met with complete success. 
He defeated Gordius, the general of Mithridates, 
in Cappadocia, and placed Ariobarzanes on the 
throne. The enmity between Marius and Sulla 
now assumed a more deadly form. Sulla’s 
ability and increasing reputation had already 
led the aristocratical party to look up to him as 
one of their leaders; and thus political ani- 
mosity was added to private hatred. In addi- 
tion to this, Marius and Sulla were both anxious 
to obtain the command of the impending war 
against Mithridates; and the success which 
attended Sulla’s recent operations in the Hast 
had increased his popularity, and pointed him 
out as the most suitable person for this im- 
portant command. About this time Bocchus 
dedicated in the Capitol gilded figures represent- 
ing the surrender of Jugurtha to Sulla, at which 
Marius was so enraged that he could scarcely 
be prevented from removing them by force. 
The exasperation of both parties became so 
violent that they nearly had recourse to arms 
against each other; but the breaking out of 
the Social war hushed all private quarrels for 
the time. Marius and Sulla both took an 
active part in the war against the common foe. 
But Marius was now advanced in years; and- 
he had the deep mortification cf finding that his 
achievements were thrown into the shade by the 
superior energy of his rival. Sulla gained some 
brilliant victories over the enemy, and took 
Bovianum, the chief town of the Samnites. He 
was elected consul for 88, and received from the 
senate the command of the Mithridatic war. 
The events which followed—his expulsion from 
Rome by Marius, his return to the city at the 
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head of his legions, and the proscription of 
Marius and his leading adherents—are related 
in the Life of Marius. Sulla remained at 
Rome till the end of the year, and set out 
for Greece at the beginning of 87, in order 
to carry on the war against Mithridates. 
He landed at Dyrrhachium, and forthwith 
marched against Athens, which had become 
the head-quarters of the Mithridatic cause in 
Greece. After a long and obstinate siege, 
Athens was taken by storm on March 1, 86, and 
was given up to rapine and plunder. Sulla 
then marched against Archelaus, the general of 
Mithridates, whom he defeated in the neigh- 
bourhood of Chaeronea in Boeotia; and in the 
following year he again gained a decisive vic- 
tory over the same general near Orchomenus. 
But while Sulla was carrying on the war with 
such success in Greece, his enemies had ob- 
tained the upper hand in Italy. The consul 
Cinna, who had been driven out of Rome by his 
colleague Octavius, soon after Sulla’s departure 
from Italy, had entered it again with Marius at 
the close of the year. Both Cinna and Marius 
were appointed consuls 86, and all the regula- 
tions of Sulla were swept away. Sulla, how- 
ever, would not return to Italy till he had 
brought the war against Mithridates to a con- 
clusion. After driving the generals of Mithri- 
dates out of Greece, Sulla crossed the Helles- 
pont, and early in 84 concluded a peace with 
the king of Pontus. He now turned his arms 
against Fimbria, who had been appointed by 
the Marian party as his successor in the com- 
mand. But the troops of Fimbria deserted 
their general, who put an end to his own life. 
Sulla now preparod to return to Italy. After 
leaving his legate, L. Licinius Murena, in 
command of the province of Asia, with two 
legions, he set sail with his own army to 
Athens. Whlle preparing for his deadly struggle 
in Italy, he did nof lose his interest in litera- 
ture. He carried with him from Athens to 
Rome the valuable library of Apellicon of Teos, 
which contained most of the works of Aristotle 
and Theophrastus [APELLICON]. He landed at 
Brundusium with 40,000 soldiers in the spring 
of 88. The Marian party outnumbered him in 
troops, and had every prospect of victory; but 
Cinna had been murdered the year before, and 
Carbo, the oldest survivor of the Marian 
party, was in Cisalpine Gaul. Two consular 
armies opposed Sulla in S. Italy, but he routed 
one under Norbanus at Capua, and induced the 
troops of the other consul, Scipio, to desert the 
Marian cause and join his standard. In like 
manner by bribes or promises he persuadcd 
many of the Italian towns to espouse his cause. 
In the field his efforts were crowned by equal 
success’ and he was ably supported’ by several 
of the Roman nobles, who espoused his cause 
in different parts of Italy. Of these one of the 
most distinguished was the young Cn. Pompey, 
who was at the time only twenty-three years of 
age. [Pomprrus, No. 10.] Sulla wintered in 
Campania, and in the following year (82) the 
struggle was brought to a close by the decisive 
victory which he gained over the Samnites and 
Lucanians under Pontius Telesinus before the 
Colline gate of Rome. This victory was fol- 
lowed by the surrender of Praeneste and the 
death of the younger Marius, who had taken 
refuge in this town. InN. Italy his lieutenants, 
Metellus, C. Pompeius and Crassus, had been 
equally successful, and the surviving leaders of 
the opposite party had quitted Italy in despair. 
Sulla was now master of Rome and Italy ; and 
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he resolved to take the most ample vengeance 
upon his enemies, and to extirpate the popular 
party. One of his first acts was to draw up a 
list of his enemies who were to be put to death, 
called a Proscriptio. It was the first instance 
of.the kind in Roman history. All persons in 
this list were outlaws who might be killed by 
anyone with impunity, even by slaves; their 
property was confiscated to the state, and was 
to be sold by public auction; their children 
and grandchildren lost their votes in the 
comitia, and were excluded from all public 
offices. Further, all who killed a proscribed 
person, received two talents as a reward, and 
whoever sheltered such a person was punished 
with death. Terror now reigned, not only at 
Rome, but throughout Italy. Fresh lists of 
the proscribed constantly appeared. No one 
was safe, for Sulla gratified his friends by 
placing in the fatal lists their personal enemies, 
or persons whose property was coveted by his 
adherents. The confiscated property, it is true, 
belonged to the state, and had to be sold by 
public auction, but the friends and dependents 
of Sulla purchased it at a nominal price, as no 
one dared to bid against them. The number of 
persons who perished by the proscriptions is 
stated differently, but it appears to have 
amounted to many thousands. The acts of 
severity and injustice then perpetrated con- 
tinued long afterwards to bear fruit in civil 
strife and violence, since bands of discontented 
men were always ready to follow any unprincipled 
agitator. At the commencement of these 
horrors Sulla had been: appointed dictator for 
as long a time as he judged to be necessary. 
This was towards the close of 82. Sulla’s chief 
object in being invested with the dictatorship 
was to carry into execution in a legal manner 
the great reforms which he meditated in the 
constitution and in the administration of justice. 
He had no intention of abolishing the republic, 
and consequently he caused consuls to be 
elected for the following year, and was elected 
to the office himself in 80, while he continued 
to hold the dictatorship. At the beginning of 
81, he celebrated a splendid triumph on ac- 
count of his victory over Mithridates. In a 
speech which he delivered to the people at the 
close of the ceremony, he claimed for himself 
the surname of Feliz, as he attributed his 
success in life to the favour of the gods. The 
general object of Sulla’s reforms was to restore, 
as far as possible, the ancient Roman constitu- 
tion, and to give back to the senate and the 
aristocracy the power which they had lost. He 
enacted that the Senatus auctoritas should be 
necessary for proposals in the popular assem- 
bly; he limited the effect of the tribune’s 
intercessio to the right of protecting plebeians, 
so that they could no longer interfere with 
legislation; and he made it illegal for anyone 
who had been a tribune to proceed to any 
other office in the state. He restored to the 
senate the sole right of sitting as judices, which 
had been granted before to the equestrian order, 
and in other ways he strengthened the sena- 
torial power. Thus by increasing the number 
of praetors (eight instead of six), which was 
rendered necessary by his alterations in the 
law-courts, he rendered each great officer less 
powerful and more dependent on the senate ; 
and the same result followed from the increase 
in the number of quaestors, though no doubt 
the larger number (20) was required by the 
extended provincial government. His reforms 
in criminal jurisdiction were the wisest and the 
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only enduring part of his constitution. He so 
largely extended as practically to reconstitute 
the system of permanent courts for the trial of 
particular offences (quaestiones perpetwae), in 
which courts the praetors presided, or, if their 
number was insufficient, a judex quaestionis. 
In order to strengthen his power, Sulla estab- 
lished military colonies throughout Italy. The 
inhabitants of the Italian towns which had 
fought against Sulla were deprived of the full 
Roman franchise, and were only allowed to 
retain the commercium; their land was confis- 
cated and given to the soldiers who had fought 
under him. Twenty-three legions, or, accord- 
ing to another statement, forty-seven legions 
received grants of land in various parts of 
Italy. A great number of these colonies was 
settled in Etruria, the population of which was 
thus almost entirely changed. These colonies 
had the strongest interest in upholding the 
institutions of Sulla, since any attempt to 
invalidate the latter would have endangered 
their newly acquired possessions. Sulla like- 
wise created at Rome a kind of body-guard for 
his protection by giving the citizenship to a 
great number of slaves who had belonged to 
persons proscribed by him. The slaves thus 
rewarded are said to have been as many as 
10,000, and were called Cornelii after him as 
their patron. After holding the dictatorship 
till the beginning of 79, Sulla resigned this 
office, to the surprise of all classes. He retired 
to his estate at Puteoli, and there, surrounded 
by the beauties of nature and art, he passed the 
remainder of his life in those literary and 
sensual enjoyments in which he had always 
taken so much pleasure. He died in 78 in the 
sixtieth year of his age. He was honoured with 
a public funeral, and a monument was erected 
to him in the Campus Martius the inscription 
on which had been composed by himself. It 
stated that none of his friends ever did him a 
kindness, and none of his enemies a wrong, 
without being fully repaid.—Sulla was married 
five times: (1) to Ilia or Julia, who-bore hima 
daughter, married to Q. Pompeius Rufus, the 
son of Sulla’s colleague in the consulship in 88 ; 
(2) to Aelia; (8) to Coelia; (4) to Caecilia 
Metella, who bore him a son, who died before 
Sulla, and likewise twins, a son and a daughter ; 
(5) Valeria, who bore him a daughter after his 
death. (For the Life of Sulla see Plutarch’s 
Sulla and the references in Indices to Cicero and 
Sallust.) Sulla wrote a history.of his own life 
and times, called Commentaru Rerum Gesta- 
run. or “Trouvhuara (Plut. Swill. 87, Lucull. 1; 
Suet. Gramm. 12; Cic. Div. i. 172). It was 
dedicated to L. Lucullus, and extended to 
twenty-two books, the last of which was 
. finished by Sulla a few days before his death. 
The Greek Anthology contains a short epigram 
on Aphrodite which is ascribed to him (App. 
B, C. i. 97).—5. Faustus, son of the dictator by 
his fourth wife, Caecilia Metella, and a twin 
brother of Fausta, was born not long before 88, 
the year in which his father obtained his first 
consulship. He and his sister received’ the 
names of Faustus and Fausta respectively on 
account of the good fortune of their father. 
(Plut. Sull. 22, 34, 87.) At the death of his 
father in 78, Faustus and his sister were left 
under the guardianship of L. Lucullus. Faustus 
accompanied Pompey into Asia, and was the 
first who mounted the walls of the Temple of 
Jerusalem, in 68 (Jos. Ant. xiv. 4, 4, B. J.i. 
7, 4). In 60he exhibited the gladiatorial games 
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upon him. In 54 he was quaestor. In 52 
he received from the senate the commission 
to rebuild the Curia, which had been burnt 
down in the tumults following the murder of 
Clodius. He married Pompey’s daughter, 
and sided with his father-in-law in the Civil 
war. He was present at the battle of Pharsalia, 
and subsequently joined the leaders of his 
party in Africa. After the battle of Thapsus in 
46, he attempted to escape into Mauretania, but 
was taken prisoner by P. Sittius, and carried to 
Caesar. Upon his arrival in Caesar’s camp he 
was murdered by the soldiers in a tumult. 
Faustus seems only to have resembled his 
father in his extravagance. We know from 
Cicero that he was overwhelmed with debt at 
the breaking out of the Civil war. (Caes. B. C. 
1.6; Bell. Afr. 87, 95; App. B. C. ii. 100.) — 
6. P., nephew of the dictator, was elected 
consul along with P. Autronius Paetus for the 
year 65, but neither he nor his colleague 
entered upon the office, as they were accused of 
bribery by L, Torquatus the younger, and were 
condemned. It was currently believed that 
Sulla was privy to both of Catiline’s conspira- 
cies, and he was accordingly accused of this 
crime by his former accuser, L. Torquatus, and 
by C, Cornelius. He was defended by Horten- 
sius and Cicero, and the speech of the latter on 
his behalf is still extant. He was acquitted; 
but, independent of the testimony of Sallust 
(Caé. 17), his guilt may almost be inferred from 
the embarrassment of his advocate. In the 
Civil war Sulla espoused Caesar’s cause. He 
served under him as legate in Greece, and 
commanded along with Caesar himself the 
right wing at the battle of Pharsalia (48). He 
died in 45. (Cic. pro Sulla, ad Fam. ix. 10, x. 
17, ad Att. xi. 21,22; Caes. B. C. iii. 51, 89; 
App. B. O. ii. 76.)—7. Serv., brother of No. 6, 
took part in both of Catiline’s conspiracies. 
His guilt was so evident that no one was 
willing to defend him; but we do not read that 
he was put to death along with the other con- 
spirators. (Sall. Cat. 17, 47; Cie. pro Swill. 2.) 

Sulmo (Sulmonensis ; Swlmona), atown of the 
Paeligni, seven miles S. of Corfinium (Caes. B. 
C.i. 18), and ninety miles from Rome (Oy. Trist. 
iv. 10, 4), on the road to Capua. It stood in the 
upland valley of the Gizio, where some smaller 
streams join that river. The district of the 
Paeligni was.very cold in winter (Hor. Od. iii. 
19, 8): hence we find the town called by the 
poets gelidus Sulmo. It is celebrated as the 
birthplace of Ovid (Ov. Fast. iv. 81, Am. ii. 16; 
Sil. It. viii. 511). It was destroyed by Sulla 
(Flor. lii. 21) but was afterwards restored, and 
is mentioned as a Roman colony. 

Sulpicia, 2 Roman poetess who flourished 
towards the close of the first century s.D., cele- 
brated for sundry amatory effusions, addressed 
to her husband Calenus. Their general character 
may be gathered from the expressions of Mar- 
tial and Sidonius Apollinaris, by whom they are 
noticed (Mart. x. 85, 38; Sidon. ix. 262). 
There is extant a satirical poem, in seventy 
hexameters, on the edict of Domitian, by 
which philosophers were banished from Rome 
and from Italy, whichis written in the character 
of Sulpicia, but is evidently the work of a later 
period brought out under her name. It is 
generally appended to the editions of Juyenal 
and Persius, and is included in Wernsdorf’s 
Poét. Lat. Min. 

Sulpicia Gens, was one of the most ancient 
Roman: gentes, and produced a succession of 
distinguished men. from the foundation of the 
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republic to the imperial period. The chief 
families of the Sulpicii during the republican 
period bore the names of CAMERINUS, GALBA, 
Ganuus, Rurus (given below), SAVERRIO. 

Sulpicius Apollinaris,-a teacher of A. 
Gellius, was a grammarian (Gell. iv. 17). He 
wrote epistles on learned subjects and the 
metrical Arguments to the plays of Terence and 
to the Aenezd, and it is possible that the Argu- 
ments to the plays of Plautus may also be by 
his hand. His Arguments to the twelve books 
of the Aeneid (six lines to each book) are 
printed in Wernsdorf’s Poét. Lat. Min. : 

Sulpicius Rufus, 1. P., one of the most dis- 
tinguished orators of his time, was born B.¢. 
124. He entered public life as a supporter of 
the aristocratical party, and acquired great 
influence in the state by his splendid talents, 
while he was still young. In 93 he was quaes- 
tor, and in 89 he served as legate of the consul 
Cn. Pompeius Strabo in the Marsic war. In 
88, he was elected to the tribunate, but he 
deserted the aristocratical party, and joined 
Marius. The causes of this sudden change are 
not expressly stated, but we are told that he 
was overwhelmed with debt, and there can be 
little doubt that he was bought by Marius. 
Sulpicius brought forward a law in favour of 
Marius and his party, of which an account is 
given under Marius. When Sulla marched 
upon Rome at the head of his army, Marius and 
Sulpicius took to flight., Marius succeeded in 
making his escape to Africa, but Sulpicius was 
discovered in a villa, and put to death. (App. 
B.C. i. 68, 60; Plut. Swill. 10; Vell. Pat. ii. 18; 
Cie. de Or. iii. 8, Brut. 68, 203.)\—2. P., prob- 
ably son or grandson of the last, was one of 
Caesar’s legates in Gaul and in the Civil war. 
He was praetor in 48. Cicero addresses him in 
45 as imperator. It appears that he was at 
that time in I[llyricum, along with Vatinius. 
(Caes. B. G. iv. 22, B. C.i. 74, iii. 101; Cic. ad 
Fan. xiii. 77.)—3. Ser., with the surname 
Lemonia, indicating the tribe to which he be- 
longed, was a contemporary and friend of 
Cicero, and of about the same age (Cic. Brut. 
40, 150). He first devoted himself to oratory, 
and he studied this art with Cicero in his youth. 
He afterwards studied law, and he became one 
of the best jurists as well as most eloquent 
orators of his age. He was quaestor of the dis- 
trict of Ostia, in 74; curule aedile 69; praetor 
65; and consul 51 with M. Claudius Marcellus. 
He appears to have espoused Caesar’s side in 
the Civil war, and was appointed, about 46, by 
Caesar proconsul of Achaia (Cic. ad Fam. iv. 
8). He died in: 43 in the camp of M. Antony, 
having been sent by the senate on a mission to 
Antony, who was besieging Dec. Brutus in 
Mutina. Sulpicius wrote a great number of 
legal works. He is often cited by the jurists 
whose writings are excerpted in the Digest; 
but there is no excerpt directly from him. He 
had numerous pupils, the most distinguished 
of whom were A. Ofilius and Alfenus Varus. 
There are extant in the collection of Cicero’s 
Epistles two letters from Sulpicius to Cicero, 
one of which (iv. 5) is the well-known letter of 
consolation on the death of Tullia, the daughter 
of the orator; the other (iy. 12) gives an 
admirable account of the death of Marcellus. 
The same book contains several letters from 
Cicero to Sulpicius. He is also said to have 
written some erotic poetry (Plin. Ep. v. 3,5; 
Ov. Trist. ii. 441) —Sulpicius left a son, Servius, 
who is frequently mentioned in Cicero’s corre- 
spondence, 
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Summanus, an ancient Roman or Sabine 
divinity, who may be regarded as the Jupiter 
of the night; for as Jupiter was the god of 
héaven in the bright day, so Summanus was, 
the god of the nocturnal heaven, and hurled 
his thunderbolts during the night (Varro, 
ZI. L. v. 74). Summanus had a temple at 
Rome near the Circus Maximus (Oy. Fast. vi. 
725; Liv. xxxii. 29; Plin. xxix. 57), and there 
was a representation of him in the pediment of 
the Capitoline temple (Cic. Div. i. 10; Liv. Hp. 
14), 

Santum (Sovviov: Sovvieds: C. Colonni), a 
promontory forming the S. extremity of Attica, 
with a town of the same name upon it (Od. 
iii. 278; Soph. Aj. 1235; Paus. i.'1, 1). The 
promontory falls on three sides perpendicularly 
200 feet to the sea, and on it, at the highest 
part of the promontory, was a splendid temple 
of Athene, fully 300 feet above the sea, eleven 
columns of which are still extant, and have 
given the modern name to the cape. It was 
fortified by the Athenians in the Peloponnesian 
war (Thue. viii. 4), and remains of the ancient 
walls, with the temple of Athene, are still 
extant. There is also a marble platform or 
terrace, which some take tobe part of a pro- 
pylaeum, others to be the base of the altar of 
Poseidon (cf. Aristoph. Av. 869, Hq. 557). 

Sunonensis Lacus (L. Sabanjah), a lake in 
Bithynia, between the Ascania Palus and the 
river Sangarius, near Nicomedia (Amm. Mare, 
xxvi. 8). 

Siperbus, Tarquinius. [Tarqurntus.] . 

Sura, Lentilus. [Lenruxus, No. 9.] 

Stra, L. Licinius, an intimate friend of 
Trajan, and three times consul, in A.D. 98, 102 
and 107. On the death of Sura, Trajan 
honoured him with a public funeral, and erected 
baths to perpetuate his memory. Two of 
Pliny’s letters are addressed to him. (Dio Cass. 
lxviii. 9, 15; Plin. Hp. iv. 30, vii. 27.) 

Siira (Sovpa: Survie), a town of Syria, in the 
district Chalybonitis, on the Euphrates, a little 
W. of Thapsacus (Ptol. v. 15, 25.)—2, (Sow) a 
branch of the Mosella, above Tréves (Auson. 
Mosell. 854). 

Surani or Suarni (Sovpavol), a people of 
Sarmatia Asiatica, near the Portae Caucasiae 
and the river Rha. Their country contained 
many gold mines. (Ptol. v. 9, 20; Plin. vi. 30.) 

Surenas, the general of the Parthians who 
defeated Crassus in B.c. 54. [Crassus.] 

Stirius (Sovpios), a tributary of the Phasis in 
Colchis, the water of which had the power of 
forming petrifactions (Plin. ii. 226, vi. 18.) At 
its confluence with the Phasis stood a town 
named Surium (Sovpiov). The plain through 
which it flows is still called Suram. 

Surrentini Colles, (Surrenrum.] 

Surrentum (Surrentinus: Sorrento), an 
ancient town of Campania, opposite Capreae, 
and situated about seven miles from the pro- 
montory (Prom. Minervae) separating the 
Sinus Paestanus from the Sinus Puteolanus. 
It was subsequently a Roman colony. The 
temple of the Sirens which was supposed (prob- 
ably erroneously) to have given the name to the 
town, stood near it ; and on the hills (Sur7en- 
tint Colles) in its neighbourhood was produced 
one of the best wines in Italy, which was 
strongly recommended to conyalescents, on 
account of its thinness and wholesomeness. 
(Strab. p. 247; Plin. iii. 62.) Statius describes 
the villa which his friend Pollius Felix had 


there (Stlv. ii. 2), of which considerable re- 
mains exist. 
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Siisa, gen. -orum (7a Sovca: O. T. Shushan: 
Zovowos, Susianus: Sws, Ru.), the winter resi- 
dence of the Persian kings, stood in the district 
Cissia of the province Susiana, on the E. bank 
of the river Choaspes or Eulaeus (the modern 
Kerkhah), and between that river and the 
Pasitigris. Some, with less probability, believe 
that the Kulaeus is the river to the E. of Susa 
and is the Pasitigris or a branch of it. The posi- 
tion of the city at any rate on the EH. of the 
modern Kerkhah is placed beyond doubt by 
the remains which have been discovered. Its 
name was said to be derived from a word signi- 
fying lily, because that flower abounded in the 
neighbouring plain (Athen, p. 518; Steph. 
Byz. s.v.). Susa was of a quadrangular form, 
fifteen miles in circuit, and without fortifica- 
tions; but it had a strongly fortified citadel, 
containing the palace and treasury of the Per- 

‘sian kings (Strab. p. 728; Arr. An. vii. 7; 
Diod. xix. 18; Plin. vi. 183; cf. Hdt. i. 188; 
Aesch, Pers. 535). The Greek name of this 
citadel, Memnonice or Memnonium (Hdt. vy. 
54), is perhaps a corruption of a native name, 
whence may have arisen the idea of connecting 
the place with the myth of Memnon [see 
p. 546, b] and asserting that Tithonus founded 
the city. It is also possible that the citadel 
may have been built for Cyrus by some Mem- 
non (Cassiod. vii. 15). The climate of Susa 
was very hot, and hence the choice of it for the 
winter palace. It was here that Alexander and 
his generals celebrated their nuptials with the 
Persian princesses, B.c. 825 (Curt. vii. 4, 5). 
The ruins of the huge palaces of Darius and 
Xerxes, which were first excavated in 1852, pre- 
serve the ancient name. 

Sisarion (Sovcapiwy), to whom the origin of 
the Attic Comedy is ascribed, was a native of 
Megara, whence he removed into Attica, to the 
village of Icaria, a place celebrated as a seat of 
the worship of Dionysus (Plut. Sol. 10; 
C. I. A. ii. p. 801; cf. Arist. Poét. 3,5; Athen. 
p. 40, b). This account agrees with the claim’ 
which the Megarians asserted to the invention 
of Comedy, and which was generally admitted. 
Before the time of Susarion there was, no doubt, 
practised, at Icaria and the other Attic villages, 
that extempore jesting and buffoonery which 
formed a marked feature of the festivals of 
Dionysus; but Susarion was the first who so 
regulated this species of amusement, by deve- 
loping the dialogue of the comic chorus and a 
single actor into a kind of short farce, as to lay the 
foundation of Comedy, properly so called. The 
Megaric Comedy appears to have flourished, 
in its full development, soon after B.c. 600; 
and it was introduced by Susarion into Attica 
between 580-564. [See Dict. of Ant. art. 
Comorpta.] 

Susiana, -6, or Siisis (7 Sovciavh, 7 Sovols: 
nearly corresponding to Khuzistan), one of the 
chief provinces of the ancient Persian empire, 
lay between Babylonia and Persis, and between 
M. Parachoatras and the head of the Persian 
Gulf. It was an alluvial plain formed by the 
rivers Choaspes (Kerkhah) and Pasitigris 
(Karun). On the Persian Gulf its coast ex- 
tended from the junction of the Euphrates 
with the Tigris, to about the mouth of the river 
Oroatis (Lab). (Strab. p. 729; Ptol. vi. 8, 1.) 
It was divided from Persis on \the SH. and HE. 
by a mountainous tract (Montes xii), mhabited 
by independent tribes, who made even the 
kings of Persia pay them for a safe passage. 
The chief pass through these mountains was 
called Susides or Persides Portae (Sovatdes 
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mUAaL, af mUAGL af Tlepoides, Sovoiddes wétTpar: 
Polyaen. iv. 8,27). On the N.it was separated 
from Great Media by the range of Mt. Orontes 
(Elwend), which contained the sources of the 
Copratas, and of one branch of the Choaspes. 
On the W. it was divided from Assyria by the 
range of Mt. Zagros, in which were the sources 
of some affluents of the Choaspes, and by an 
imaginary line drawn S. from the end of that 
range to the Tigris; and from Babylonia by the 
Tigris itself. The country was mountainous 
and cool in the N., and low and very hot in the 
S.; and the coast along the Persian Gulf was 
marshy. The mountains were inhabited by 
various wild and independent tribes; and the 
plains by a quiet agricultural people, of the 
Semitic race, called Susii or Susiani. 

Sutrium (Sutrinus: Swt72), an ancient town 
of Htruria, on the E. side of the Saltus Ciminius, 
and on the road from Vulsinii to Rome, from 
which it was distant thirty-two miles. It was 
taken by the Romans at an early period; and 
in B.C. 883, or seven years after the capture of 
Rome by the Gauls, it was made a Roman 
colony. (Liv. vi. 8; Diod. xiv. 117; Vell. Pat. 
i. 14.) It was celebrated for its fidelity to 
Rome, and was in consequence besieged several 
times by the Etruscans (Livy. ix. 82, x. 14). On 
one occasion it was obliged to surrender to the 
Etruscans, but was retaken by Camillus in the 
same day, whence arose the proverb ire Su- 
trium (Liv. vi. 8; Plaut. Casin. iii. 1, 10). 
There are still remains of the walls and tombs 
of the ancient town, and of an amphitheatre of 
Roman work. 

Syagrus (Svayos txpa: Ras Fartak), a pro- 
montory on the SH. of Arabia, near Moscha 
(Ptol. vi. 7, 11). Its importance lay in its being 
the point where land was quitted on the voyage 
to India (Peripl. 80; Plin. vi. 100). 

Sybaris (SvBapis). 1. (Coscile or Sibari), a 
river in Lucania, flowing by the city of the same 
name, and falling into the Crathis. It was said 
to have derived its name from the fountain 
Sybaris, near Bura, in Achaia. (Strab. p. 386.) 
—2. (SuBapirns, Sybarita), a celebrated Greek 


Coin of Sybaris, early in sixth cent. B.d. 
Obv., bull with head turned back: VM (=2Y); rev., same, 
incuse. 
town in Lucania, was situated between the 
rivers Sybaris and Crathis at a short distance 
from the Tarentine gulf, and near the confines 
of Bruttium (Strab. p. 263; Diod. xii. 9; Scymn. 
p.360). Itwas founded B.c. 720 by Achaeans and 
Troezenians, and soon attained an extraordinary 
degree of prosperity and wealth. It carried on 
an extensive commerce with Asia Minor and 
other countries on the Mediterranean, and its 
inhabitants became so notorious for their love 
of luxury and pleasure, that their name was 
employed to indicate any voluptuary. (Athen. 
pp. 518-521; Hdt. vi. 127; Suid. s.v.) At the 
time of their highest prosperity their city was 
fifty stadia, or nearly six miles, in circum- 
ference, and they exercised dominion over 
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twenty-five towns, so that we are told they were 
able to bring into the field 300,000 men, a num- 
ber, however, which is obviously incredible 
(Strab. J.c.). But their prosperity was of short 
duration. The Achaeans having expelled the 
Troezenian part of the population, the latter 
took refuge at the neighbouring city of Croton, 
the inhabitants of which espoused their cause. 
In the war which ensued between the two 
states, the Sybarites were completely conquered 
by the Crotoniates, who followed up their vic- 
tory by the capture of Sybaris, which they de- 
stroyed by turning the waters of the river 
Crathis against the towr, B.c. 510 (Diod. xii. 9; 
Hat. v. 44; Athen. p. 521; Scymn. pp. 887-360 ; 
Strab. l.c.). The greater number of the sur- 
viving Sybarites took refuge in other Greek 
cities in Italy; but a few remained near their 
ancient town, and their descendants formed part 
of the population of Thurii, which was founded 
in 448 near Sybaris. [Txurm.] 

Sybota (ra SvBora: SvBdri0s: Syvota), a 
number of small islands off the coast of Epirus, 
and opposite the promontory Leucimne in 
Coreyra, with a harbour of the same name on 
the main land. It was here that a naval battle 
was fought between the Corcyraeans and Corin- 
thians, B.c. 482, just before the commencement 
of the Peloponnesian war. (Thuc. i. 47-54, iii. 
76; Strab. p. 324.) 

Sychaeus or Sichaeus, also called Acerbas. 
[AcERBAS. ] 

Syéné (Suqvn: Sunvirns and Svyvjrns, Sy- 
enites: Assowan, Ru.), a city of Upper Egypt, 
on the E. bank of the Nile, just below the First 
Cataract. It was the S. frontier city of Egypt 
towards Aethiopia, and under the Romans it 
was kept by a garrison of three cohorts. From 
its neighbourhood was obtained the fine red 
granite called Syenites lapis. It was also an 
important point in the astronomy and geo- 
graphy of the ancients, as it lay just under the 
tropic of Cancer, and was therefore: chosen as 
the place through which they drew their chief 
parallel of latitude. The sun was vertical to 
Syene at the time of the summer solstice, and 
a well was shown in which the reflection of the 
sun was then seen at noon; or, as the rheto- 
rician Aristides expresses it, the disc of the sun 
covered the well as a vessel is covered by its 
lid. (Hdt. ii. 80; Strab. pp. 183, 817, 797; 
Plin. xxxvi. 18; Ptol. v. 5, 15, viii. 15, 15.) 

Syennésis (Svévvecis), a common name of 
the kings of Cilicia. Of these the most impor- 
tant are:—1. A king of Cilicia who joined with 
Labynetus in mediating between Cyaxares and 
Alyattes, the kings respectively of Media and 
Lydia, probably in B.c. 610 (Hat. i. 74).—2. Con- 
temporary with Darius Hystaspis, to whom he 
was tributary. His daughter was married to 
Pixodarus (Hdt. iii. 90, v. 118).—8. Contem- 
porary with Artaxerxes II. (Mnemon), ruled 
over Cilicia, when the younger Cyrus marched 
through his country in his expedition, against 
his brother Artaxerxes (Xen. An. i. 9, 21-27, 
vii. 8, 25, Hell. iii. 1; Diod. xiv. 20). ; 

td ets ([SueamsRr. } 

Sylla. [Suuza.] 

Syllium (SvAAtov: prob. Ru. near Bolkassku, 
N. of Legelakhoi), a strongly fortified town of 
Pamphylia, on a mountain, forty stadia (four 
geographical miles) from the coast, between 
ea and Aspendus (Strab. p. 667; Arr. An. i. 

Sylvanus. [Smvanus.] 

Sylvius. [Srnvrvs.] 

Symaethus (Svpua00s ; Simeto, or Giarretta), 


. 
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a river on the E. coast of Sicily, which rises in 
the chain of M. Nebrodes, and first flowing S. 
skirts the base of Aetna; then turning H., flows 
into the ‘sea eight miles S. of Catania. In the 
lower part of its course it formed the boundary 
between Leontini and Catana. (Thue. vi. 65; 
Strab. p. 272; Verg. Aen. ix. 584.) 

Syme (Svun: Suuatos, Suueds : Sym), a small 
island off the SW. coast of Caria, lay in the 
mouth of the Sinus Doridis to the W. of the 
promontory of Cynossema. (Hdt. i. 174; Thuc. 
viii. 41; Strab. p. 656; Athen. p. 296.) It was 
one of the early Dorian states, that existed in 
the SW. of Asia Minor before the time of 
Homer, and Nireus is said to have sailed from 
it (Zl. ii. 671). Its connexion both with Cnidus 
and with Rhodes, between which it lay, ts indi- 
cated by the tradition that it was peopled by 
a colony from Cnidus led by Cthonius, the son 
of Poseidon and of Syme, the daughter of 
Ialysus. Some time after the Trojan war, the 
Carians are said to have obtained possession of 
the island, but to have deserted it again in 
consequence of a severe drought. Its final 
settlement by the Dorians is ascribed to the 
time of their great migration (Diod. y. 33). The 
island was reckoned at thirty-five miles in 
circuit. It had eight harbours and a town, 
which was also called Syme. ~ 

Symmachus, Q, Aurélius. 1. A distinguished 
scholar, statesman, and orator in the latter half 
of the fourth century of the Christian era. By 
his example and authority, he inspired for a 
time new life and vigour into the literature of 
his country. He was educated in Gaul, and 
having discharged the functions of quaestor 
and praetor, he was afterwards appointed (A.D. 
365) Corrector of Lucania and the Bruttii, and 
in 873 he was proconsul of Africa. His zeal for 
the ancient religion of Rome checked for a 
while the prosperous current of his fortunes, 
and involved him in danger and disgrace. 
Having been chosen by the senate to remon- 
strate with Gratian on the removal of the altar 
of Victory (882) from their council hall, and on 
the curtailment of the sums annually allowed 
for the maintenance of the Vestal Virgins, and 
for the public celebration of sacred rites, he 
was ordered by the indignant emperor to quit 
his presence, and to withdraw himself to a dis- 
tance of 100 miles from Rome. Nothing daunted 
by this repulse, when he was appointed prefect 
of the city (384) after the death of his perse- 
cutor, he addressed a letter to Valentinianus, 
again urging the restoration of the pagan deities 
to their former honours. This application was 
resisted by St. Ambrose, and was again un- 
successful. Symmachus afterwards espoused 
the cause of the usurper Maximus (887); but 
he was pardoned by Theodosius and raised to 
the consulship in 891. His personal character 
seems to have been unimpeachable, as he per- 
formed the duties of the high offices which he 
filled in succession with a degree of mildness, 
firmness and integrity seldom found among 
statesmen in that corrupt age. The extant 
works of Symmachus are: (1) Epistolarum 
Libri X, published after his death by his som 
The last book contains his official corre. 
spondence, and is chiefly composed of the letters 
presented by him when praefect of the city to 
the emperors under whom he served. The re- 
maining books comprise a multitude of epistles, 
addressed to a wide circle of relations, friends, 
and acquaintances. (2) Novem Orationwm 
Fragmenta, published for the first time by 
Mai from a palimpsest in the Ambrosian Library, 
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Mediolan. 1815.—The best edition of the ex- 
tant writings of Symmachus is by Seeck, Berl. 
1888.—2. Father-in-law of Borruius, and put 
to death at the same time [THxoporicus]. 
Synésius Suvécios), was a native of Cyrene, 
and devoted himself to the study of Greek lite- 
rature, first in his own city, and afterwards at 
Alexandria, where he was a pupil of Hypatia. 


He became celebrated for his skill in eloquence | 


and poetry, as well as in philosophy, in which 
he belonged to the Neo-Platonic school. About 
A.D. 897, he was sent by his fellow-citizens of 
Cyrene on an embassy to Constantinople, to 
present the emperor Arcadius with a crown of 
gold: on which occasion he delivered an ora- 
tion on the government of a kingdom (rep) 
BaciAelas), which is still extant. Soon after 
this he embraced Christianity, and in 410 was 
ordained bishop of Ptolemais, the chief city of 
the Libyan Pentapolis. He presided over his 
diocese with energy and success for about 
twenty years, and died about 480. Of his ex- 
tant writings, besides the above-mentioned ora- 
tion, the most notable are the Dion, in which 
he relates how he became a philosopher; the 
Aegyptius, which describes the evils of the 
time under the guise of an Egyptian myth, and 
the Sadrdkpas éyxdémuov (Praise of Baldness), an 
exercise of wit in reply to the Kéuns éyrémiov 
of Chrysostom.—Hdition of his works by Morel, 
Paris, 1683-1640. 

Synnada, also Synnas (7a Stwvada: Suvvadevs, 
Synnadensis : T'schifut Cassaba), a city in the N. 
of Phrygia Salutaris, at first inconsiderable, but 
afterwards a place of much importance, and, 
from the time of Constantine, the capital of 
Phrygia Salutaris. It stood in a fruitful plain, 
according to Strabo (p. 577), planted with olives, 
but this is said to bé impossible: it was near 
@ mountain from which was quarried the 
celebrated Synnadic marble, which was of a 
beautiful white, with red veins and spots (Suv- 
vedios Al@os, Synnadicus lapis, called also 
Docimiticus, from a still nearer place, Docimia). 

Syphax (Svat), king of the Massaesylians, 
the westernmost tribe of the Numidians. His 
history is related in the Life of his contempo- 
rary and rival, Masinissa. Syphax was taken 
prisoner by Masinissa, B.c. 208, and was sent by 
Scipio, under the charge of Laelius, to Rome. 
Polybius states that he was one of the captives 
who adorned the triumph of Scipio, and that he 
died in confinement shortly after. Livy,on the 
contrary, asserts that he was saved from that 
ignominy by a timely death at Tibur, whither he 
had been transferred from Alba. (Pol. xvi. 23; 
Liv. xxx. 18, 16.) 

Syraco, [Syracusaz.] 

Syractisae (Supdkovem: Svpaxdcios, Syra- 
cusanus; Stracusa in Italian, Syracuse in 
English), the wealthiest and most populous 
town in Sicily, was situated on the S. part of 
the E. coast, 400 stadia N. of the promontory 
Plemmyrium, and ten stadia NE. of the mouth 
of the river Anapus, near the lake or marsh 
called Syraco (Svpaxdé), from which it derived 
its name. It was founded B.c. 784, one year 
after the foundation of Naxos, by a colony of 
Corinthians and other Dorians, led by Archias 
the Corinthian.—Syracuse was situated on a 
table-land forming the prolongation of a ridge 
which branches off from the stiil more elevated 
table-land of the interior, and projects quite 
down to the sea, between the bay known as the 
Great Harbour of Syracuse and the more ex- 
tensive bay which stretches on the N. as far as 
the peninsula of Thapsus or Magnisi, The 
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broad end of the kind of promontory thus 
formed, which abuts upon the sea for a distance 
of about 24 miles, may be considered as the 
base of a triangular plateau which extends for 
above four miles into the interior, having its 
apex formed by the point now called Mongi- 
bellisi, which was occupied by the ancient fort 
of Euryelus. This communicates, as already 
stated, by a narrow ridge with the table-land of 
the interior, but is still a marked point of sepa- 


| ration, and was the highest point of the ancient 


city, from whence the table-land slopes very 
gradually to the sea. Though of small eleva- 
tion, this plateau, called Epipolae, is bounded 
on all sides by precipitous banks or cliffs, vary- 
ing in height, but only accessible at a few points. 
It is divided into two portions by a slight valley 
or depression running across it from N. to &., 
about a mile from the sea.—The SH. angle of 
the plateau is separated from the Great Har- 
bour by a small tract of low and level ground, 
opposite to which lies the island of Ortygia, a 
low islet, extending across the mouth of the 
Great Harbour, and originally divided by only 
a narrow strait from the mainland, whilst its 
southern extremity was separated from the 
nearest point of the headland of Plemmyrium 
by an interval of about 1200 yards, forming the 
entrance into the Great Harbour. This last 
was a spacious bay, of above five miles in cir- 
cumference, thus greatly exceeding the dimen- 
sions of what the ancients usually understood 
by a port, but forming a very nearly land-locked 
basin of a somewhat oval form, which afforded 
a secure shelter to shipping in all weather, and 
is even at the present day one of the finest 
harbours in Sicily. But between the island of 
Ortygia and the mainland to the N. of it was a 
deep bight or inlet, forming what is called the 
Lesser Port or Portus Lacceius, which, though 
very inferior to the other, was still equal to the 
ordinary requirements of ancient commerce.— 
S. of the Great Harbour again rose the penin- 
sular promontory of Plemmyrium, forming a 
table-land bounded, like that on the N. of the 
bay, by precipitous escarpments and _ cliffs, 
though of no great elevation. This table-land 
was prolonged by another plateau at a some- 
what lower level, bounding the southern side 
of the Great Harbour, and extending from 
thence towards the interior. On its NH. angle 
and opposite to the heights of Epipolae, stood 
the Olympieum, overlooking the low marshy 
tract which intervenes between the two table- 
lands, and through which the river Anapus 
finds its way to the sea. The beautiful stream 
of the Cyane rises in a source about 14 mile to 
the N. of the Olympieum, and joins its waters 
with those of the Anapus almost immediately 
below the temple—The town was originally 
confined to the island Ortygia (Thuc. vi. 2; 
Strab. p. 269; Scymn. pp. 279-282), but it after- 
wards spread over the neighbouring mainland, 
and at the time of its greatest extension under 
the elder Dionysius it consisted of four distinct 
quarters, each surrounded by separate walls. 
(Cic. Verr. iv. 52; Diod. xxvi.19; Auson. Clar. 
Urb. 11.) When Strabo calls it revtdmoAts, he 
perhaps reckoned in Epipolae. These four 
quarters of the city were: 1. Ortygia (Opruyia), 
frequently called simply the Island (Nagos or 
Nicos), an island of an oblong shape, about 
a mile long and somewhat less than half a 
mile broad, lying between the Great Harbour 
on the W. and the Little Harbour on the E. 
It was, as has been already remarked, the por- 
tion of the city first built, and it afterwards 
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formed the strongest part of the city, and was | stantly use it. It has been argued with proba- 


utilised by Dionysius as his fortress. Within it 
he built an interior citadel, and the whole was 
surrounded by double walls, which Timoleon 
caused to be destroyed. It was specially sacred 
to Artemis (Diod. v.38; Pind. Nem. i. 8), [see 
pp. 127, b, 485, b], and in it was the fountain of 
Arethusa. It was originally separated from the 
mainland by a narrow channel, which was sub- 
sequently filled up by acauseway (Thue. vi. 3) ; 
but it was severed from the mainland, probably 
by the elder Dionysius, and afterwards con- 
nected with it by means of a bridge.—2. Achra- 
dina (?Axpadivn), or ‘ the Outer City,’ consisted 
probably of the level plain between the Great 
Harbour and the foot of Epipolae, bordered 


bility from the language of Diodorus and Livy 
(e.g. Diod.. xi. 73, 76; Liv. xxy. 80) that Achra- 
dina was, as has been said, the flat ground 
below Epipolae. But it should be mentioned 
that many writers believe it to have included 
the E. part of the plateau of Epipolae ; and the 
question cannot be said to be decided either 
way. Achradina communicated with the Island 
by a fortified entrance called Pentapyla, at the 
end of the isthmus or causeway. At the time 
of the siege of Syracuse by the Athenians in the 
Peloponnesian war (415), the city consisted only 
of the two parts already mentioned, Ortygia 
forming the inner and Achradina~ the outer 
city. —8, Tyche (Tvx7), named after the temple 
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Plan of Ancient Syracuse (based on a map in Freeman’s Sicily). 
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on the W. by the marshes of Lysimeleia. When 
the city, in the time of Gelo, spread beyond its 
original limits in Ortygia, the level plain was 
occupied, and became what Thucydides calls 
the ‘Outer City.” The Agora was in the part 
nearest the Island, and was surrounded with 
porticoes by Dionysius the elder (Diod. xiv. 7; 
Cic. Very. iv. 58, 119). Adjoining it was the 
temple of Jupiter (Diod. xvi. 83) and probably 
the Prytaneum (Cic. Verr. iv. 57, 125). The 
name Achradina does not seem to have been 
used before the end of the fifth century B.c., 
and even the later writers Plutarch and Diodo- 
yus use the name 7 éw méAis in speaking of 
events of the Athenian siege. But in speaking 
of later history Diodorus, Livy, and Cicero con- 


of Tyche or Fortune, was situated W. of Achra- 
dina, in the direction of the port called Trogilus, 
At the time of the Athenian siege of Syracuse 
it was only an unfortified suburb, which is 
mentioned by Diodorus (xi. 68) as existing in 
466; but it probably had very few houses until 
Dionysius fortified the N. part of the pla- 
teau,, after which time it became the most 
populous part of the city. In this quarter stood 
the gymnasium.—4, Neapdlis (Néa zér1s), 
nearly SW. of Achradina. At the time of the 
Athenian siege of Syracuse, a suburb called 
Temenitis, from having within it the statue and 
consecrated ground of Apollo Temenites, stood 
on the high ground above the site in which the 
theatre was afterwards built. This suburb was 
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temporarily fortified at the time of the siege | destruction of the great Athenian armament in 


(Thue. vi. 75). 
city was permanently extended to this district, 
occupying both the high ground of Temenitis 
and the lower slopes to the 8.; and the whole 
was called the ‘New City’ (Neapolis). Nea- 
polis contained the chief theatre of Syracuse, 
which was the largest in all Sicily, and many 
temples, and an amphitheatre of the Roman 
period of which some remains exist (cf. Tac. 
Ann. xiii. 49).—5. Epipolae (ai ’EmmoAat), a 
space of ground rising above the three quarters 
of Achradina, Tyche, and Neapolis, which gra- 
dually diminished in breadth as it rose higher, 
until it ended in a small conical mound. This 
rising ground was surrounded with strong walls 
by the elder Dionysius, and was thus included 
in Syracuse, which now became one of the most 
strongly fortified cities of the ancient world. 
The highest point of Epipolae was called 
Huryélus (Evpvnaos), on which stood the fort 
Labdalum (AdBdarorv). Atter Epipolae had 
been added to the city, the circumference of 
Syracuse was 180 stadia or upwards of twenty- 
two English miles; and the entire population 
of the city is supposed to have amounted to 
500,000 at the time of its greatest prosperity.— 
There were several stone quarries (lawtwmiae) 
in Syracuse, which are frequently mentioned by 
ancient writers, and in which the Athenian 
prisoners were confined. These quarries were 
in higher ground above Achradina, and in Nea- 
polis under the S. cliff of Epipolae. From them 
was taken the stone of which the city was 
built. (Thue. vii.86; Diod. xiii. 833; Cic. Verr. 
i, 5,14, v. 27,68.) The so-called ‘Har of Diony- 
sius,’ which is shown in the modern Latomia 
del Paradiso, as a place where the tyrant over- 
heard the conversations of his captives, is 
an invention of a writer of the Renaissance. 
(Dict. of Ant. art. Lautwmiae.] Round the 
Olympieum, or Temple of Zeus, which stood on 
a height a mile and a half 8. of Neapolis and 
on the other side of the Anaptis, grew up a 
collection of houses called j moAixvy. It was 
important as commanding the passage of the 
Anapus. Some remains of the old bridge and 
of the old road which led to Helorus, as well as 
remains of the temple itself, are still visible. 
The city was supplied with water from an 
aqueduct, which was constructed by Gelo and 
improved by Hiero. It was brought through 
Epipolae and Neapolis to Achradina and Orty- 
gia.—The government of Syracuse was at an 
early period an aristocracy, and the political 
power was in the hands of the landed pro- 
prietors called Geomori or Gamori. In course 
of time the people, having increased in numbers 
and wealth, expelled the Geomori and estab- 
lished a democracy. (Hdt. vii. 155; Dionys. vi. 
62.) But this form of government did not last 
long. Gelo espoused the cause of the aristo- 
cratical party, and proceeded to restore them by 
force of arms; but on his approach the people 
opened the gates to him, and he was acknow- 
ledged without opposition tyrant or sovereign 
of Syracuse, B.c. 485. Under his rule and that 
of his brother Hiero, Syracuse was raised to an 
unexampled degree of wealth and prosperity. 
Hiero died in 467, and was succeeded by his 
brother Thrasybulus; but the rapacity and 
cruelty of the latter soon provoked a revolt 
among his subjects, which led to his deposition 
and the establishment of a democratical form 
of government. The next most important event 
in the history of Syracuse was the siege of the 


city by the Athenians, which ended in the total | 


Not many years afterwards the | 418. 


The democracy continued to exist in 
Syracuse till 406, when the elder Dionysius 
made himself tyrant of the city. After a long 
and prosperous reign he was succeeded in 867 
by his son, thé younger Dionysius, who was 
finally expelled by Timoleon in 843. A re- 
publican form of government was again estab- 
lished; but it did not last long, and in 317 
Syracuse fell under the sway of Agathocles. 
This tyrant died in 280; and the city being dis- 
tracted by factions, the Syracusans voluntarily 
conferred the supreme power upon Hiero IL, 
with the title of King, in 270. Hiero cultivated 
friendly relations with the Romans; but on his 
death in 216, at the advanced age of ninety-two, 
his grandson, Hieronymus, who succeeded him, 
espoused the side of the Carthaginians. A Ro- 
man army under Marcellus was sent against 
Syracuse, and after a siege of two years, during 
which Archimedes assisted his fellow-citizens 
by the construction of various engines of war 
{[ArcHimEDES], the city was taken by Marcellus 
in 212. From this time Syracuse became a 
town of the Roman province of Sicily. Its 
prosperity was greatly diminished by the wars 
of Sex. Pompeius, and, though Augustus sent 
a new colony to it in B.c. 21, these settlers occu- 
pied only the Island and a portion of Achradina 
and Neapolis. (Strab. p. 270; Dio Cass. liv. 7.) 

Syrgis (Svpyis), according to Herodotus, a 
river of European Sarmatia, rising in the 
country of the Thyssagetae, and flowing through 
the iand of the Maeotae into the Palus Maeotis. 
(Hdt. iv. 128). It is possibly the same as the 
Hyrgis which he mentions elsewhere (iv. 57) as 
an affluent of the Tanais. 

Syria Dea (Sup{y Ocds), ‘the Syrian goddess,’ 
a name by which the Syrian Atargartis was 
commonly spoken of by Greeks and Romans. 
She was a goddess of the productiveness of 
nature = Derceto = Astarte, and the Eastern 
equivalent of Aphrodite [see p. 85, a]. The 
chief seat of her worship was Hierapolis in 
Syria. The orgiastic and effeminate cult of 
this temple is described by Lucian. Her wor- 
ship was introduced into Italy under the empire, 
especially by Nero; and she had a temple at 
Rome in the Transtiberine district. (Lucian, de 
Dea Syria; Apul. Met. viii. 24; Suet. Nev. 56; 
C.I.L. vi. 116, 116.) 

Syria () Supla: Svpios, Syrius: Arab. Hsh- 
Sham, Syria) a country of W. Asia, lying along 
the E. end of the Mediterranean sea, between 
Asia Minor and Egypt. In a wider sense the 
word was used for the whole tract of country 
bounded by the Tigris on the E., the mountains 
of Armenia and Cilicia on the N., the Mediter- 
ranean on the W., and the Arabian Desert on 
the 8.; the whole of which was peopled by the 
Aramaean branch of the great Semitic (or Syro- 
Arabian) race, who occupied a great part of the 
country which had formerly belonged to the 
Kheta or Hittites: hence this region is in- 
cluded in the O. T. under the name of Aram. 
It may be well described physically as the great 
triangular depression of W. Asia encircled on 
the N. and NE. by the Taurus and its pro- 
longation to the SE., or, in other words, by the 
highlands of Cilicia, Cappadocia, Armenia, and 
Aria; and subsiding on the S. and W. into the 
Mediterranean and the Great Desert of Arabia. 
Even a wider extent than this is often given to 
Syria, so as to include the EH. part of Asia 
Minor, as far as the river Halys and the Euxine. 
The people were of the same races, and those 
of the N. of the Taurus in Cappadocia and 
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Pontus are called White Syrians [Lzucosyrt] 
in contradistinction to the people of darker 
complexion in Syria Proper, who are sometimes 
even called Black Syrians (Svpio: pécAaves). 
The Greeks thus designated as Syria the 
country lying beyond Phoenicia, and included 
under the same name the country of Canaan 
or Palestine. Greek writers, especially Hero- 
dotus, often not only reckoned the Phoenicians 
as Syrians, but even identified Syrians with 
Assyrians (Hdbt. ii. 158, vii. 63). In the nar- 
rower sense, Syria was bounded on the W. 
(beginning from the S.) by M. Hermon, at the 
8. end of Antilibanus, which separated it from 
Palestine, by the range of Libanus, dividing 
it from Phoenice, by the Mediterranean, and 
by M. Amanus, which divided it from Cilicia; 
on the N. (where it bordered on Cappadocia) 
by the main chain of M. Taurus, almost ex- 
actly along the parallel of 88° N. lat., and 
striking the Euphrates just below Juliopolis, and 
considerably above Samosata: hence the Eu- 
phrates forms the EH. boundary, dividing Syria, 
first from a very small portion of Armenia, and 
then from Mesopotamia, to about or beyond the 
thirty-sixth parallel of N. lat., whence the SE. 
and §. boundaries, towards Babylonia and 
Arabia, in the Great Desert, are exceedingly 
indefinite. [Comp. ARaBia.] The W. part of 
the S. boundary ran just below Damascus, 
being formed by the highlands of Trachonitis. 
The name Coele Syria (7 kolAn Supia: ‘hollow 
_ Syria’) was first given to the low-lying part 
between Libanus and Antilibanus in the valleys 
of the upper Orontes and the Lita; but it was 
extended so as to include the country KH. of 
Antilibanus up to, and beyond, Damascus. 
The W. part of Syria was intersected by a series 
of mountains, running S. from the Taurus, 
under the names of AManus, Prmria, Casius, 
Bareyius, and Lisanus and ANTILIBANUS; 
and the N. part, between the Amanus and the 
Euphrates, was also mountainous. The chief 
river of Syria was the OronTEs, and the smaller 
rivers CHaLUS, CHRYSORRHOAS and Lita, 
were also of importance. The valleys among 
the mountains were fertile, especially in the 
N. part: even the E., which is now merged in 
the Great Desert of Arabia, appears to have 
had more numerous and more extensive spaces 
capable of cultivation, and supported great 
cities, the ruins of which now stand in the 
midst of sandy wastes.—Having been a part 
successively of the Assyrian, Babylonian, Per- 
sian, and Macedonian empires, Syria fell, after 
the battle of Ipsus (B.c. 801), to the share of 
Seleucus Nicator, and formed a part of the 
great kingdom of the Seleucidae, whose history 
is given in the articles SrLEucus, ANTIOCHUS, 
Demetrius, &c. In this partition, however, 
Coelesyria and Palestine went, not to Syria, 
but to Egypt, and the possession of those pro- 
vinces became the great source of contention 
between the Ptolemies and the Seleucids. By 
the irruptions of the Parthians on the E., and 
the unsuccessful war of Antiochus the Great 
with the Romans on the W., the Greek Syrian 
kingdom was reduced to the limits of Syria 
itself, and became weaker and weaker, until it 
was overthrown by Ticranzs, king of Armenia, 
B.c. 79. Soon afterwards, when the Romans 
had conquered Tigranes as well as Mithridates, 
Syria was quietly added by Pompey to the em- 
pire of the republic and was constituted a 
province, B.c. 64; but its N. district, Comma- 
gene, was not until a later period included in 
this arrangement. [CommacEnz.] As the E. 
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province of the Roman empire, and with its 
great desert frontier, Syria was constantly ex- 
posed to the irruptions of the Parthians, and, 
after them, of the Persians; but it long re- 
mained one of the most flourishing of the pro- 
vinces. The attempt of Zenobia to make it 
the seat of empire is noticed under PanMyRa 
and Zenopis. While the Roman emperors 
defended this precious possession against the 
attacks of the Persian kings with various suc- 
cess, a new danger arose, as early as the fourth 
century, from the Arabians of the Desert, who 
began to be known under the name of Saracens; 
and, when the rise of Mehammed had given to 
the Arabs that great religious impulse which 
revolutionised the EH. world, Syria was the first 
great conquest that they made from the EH. 
empire, A.D. 632-638.—In the time immediately 
succeeding the Macedonian conquest, Syria 
was regarded as consisting of two parts; the 
N., including the whole country down to the 
beginning of the Lebanon range, and the S., 
consisting of Coelesyria in its more extended 
sense. The former, which was called Syria 
Proper, or Upper Syria (7 &yw Supia, Syria Su- 
perior), was divided into four districts or 
tetrarchies, which were named after their re- 
spective capitals, Seleucis, Antiochéne, Laodi- 
céne, and Apaméne. The Roman province of 
Syria as originally constituted by Pompey in 
64 B.c. was by no means a single homogeneous 
region. Owing to the different nationalities and 
interests which Syria properly so called com- 
prised, it was at first parcelled out between the 
Roman jurisdiction and a number of indepen- 
dent territories which were allowed to remain 
within it. Under the Roman proconsul of 
Syria were at first Upper Syria (with the chief 
towns Antioch, Seleucia, Apamea, Laodicea, 
Cyrrhus, Hieropolis and Beroea), and the land 
of Phoenicia including Tripolis, Byblus, Tyre 
and Sidon; but Judaea was left for a time 
nominally independent, except for a short time 
when Gabinius broke it up into five districts. 
Caesar made Judaea a client state under its 
own princes, and it did not become a Roman 
province (of the second rank, under'a procura- 
tor) until A.D. 6. Similarly Commagene was 
left under its own princes until a.D. 17, and 
again from 88 till 72, when it was finally joined 
to the province of Syria: Chaleis retained its 
own princes till 92, when Domitian added it to 
the province: Abilene till 49: Arethusa and 
Emesa till 78: Damascus was not included in 
the province of Syria till 106. The province of 
Syria under the empire was governed by an 
imperial legate residing at Antioch: it was 
eventually divided into ten districts, named 
(mostly after their capital cities) Commagéne, 
Cyrrhestice, Pieria, Seleucis, Chalcidice, Chaly- 
bonitis, Palmyréne, Apamene, Cassidtis, and 
Laodicéne; but the last is sometimes included 
under Cassiotis. (See the several articles.) 
From 66 s.D. Judaea or Syria Palaestina wag 
recognised as a separate province, and at the 
end of the second century Syria was divided 
into two provinces, Syria Magna or Coelesyria, 
and Syria Phoenice. Constantine the Great 
separated the two N. districts—namely, Comma- 
gene and Cyrrhestice—and erected them into a 
distinct province, called Huphratensis or Eu- 
phratesia ; and the rest of Syria was afterwards 
divided by Theodosius IT. into the two pro- 
vinces of Syria Prima, including the sea-coast 
and the country N. of Antioch, and having that 
city for its capital; and Syria Secunda, the 
district along the Orontes, with Apamea for its 
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capital: the H. districts no longer formed a 
part of Syria, but had fallen under the power 
of the Persians. 

Syriae Portae (ai Supla m¥Am: Pass of 
Beilan), a most important pass between Cilicia 
and Syria, lying between the shore of the Gulf 
of Issus on the W., and M. Amanus on the HK. 
Xenophon, who called the pass (or rather its 
fortifications) the Gates of Cilicia and of 
Syria, describes it as three stadia in length 
and very narrow, with walls built from the 
mountains to the sea at both ends (the Cilician 
and the Syrian), and gates in the walls. These 
walls and gates are not mentioned by the. his- 
torians of Alexander. (Xen. Am. i. 4,4; Arr. An. 
li. 8; Strab. p. 676.) 

Syrianus (Supiayds), a Greek philosopher of 
the Neo-Platonic school, was a native of Alex- 
andria, and studied at Athens under Plutarchus, 
whom he succeeded as head of the Neo-Platonic 
school in the early part of the fifth century. 
The most distinguished of his disciples was 
Proclus, who regarded him with the greatest 
veneration, and gave directions that at his 
death he should be buried in the same tomb 
with Syrianus. Syrianus wrote several works, 
some of which are extant. Of these the most 
valuable are the commentaries on the Meta- 
physics of Aristotle. 

Syrinx, an Arcadian nymph, who being pur- 
sued by Pan, fled into the river Ladon, and at 
her own request was metamorphosed into a 
reed, of which Pan then made his flute. [Pan.] 

“Syros, or Syrus (Sipos, called Supin by 
Homer, and Svpa by a few writers: Supios: 
Syra), an island in the Aegaean sea, and one of 
the Cyclades, lying between Rhenea and Cyth- 
nus. It was twenty Roman miles in circum- 
ference, and rich in pastures, wine, and corn. 
It contained two cities in Homer’s time, but 
only one in Ptolemy’s (Od. xv. 408-414; Ptol. 
iii. 15, 80; Strab. p. 487). The philosopher 
Pherecydes was anative of Syros. The fertility 
of Syros, praised by Homer, has disappeared, 
apparently since the seventeenth century, and 
probably from the destruction of its trees. The 
present prosperity of the island is therefore 
entirely due to the circumstances which made 
it a centre of commerce since the liberation of 
Greece, and the capital of the Cyclades. The 
traces of two towns (confirming the account in 
the Odyssey) are to be seen near the modern 
Delle Grazie. It is conjectured that some time 
after the Homeric age these were abandoned 
for a new city built on the site of the modern 
Hermoupolis, where an inscription relating to 
a temple of Poseidon has been found. 

Syrtes, gen. -idos (Svpris, gen. -d0s and -ews, 
Ion. -1os), the Greek name for each of the two 
great gulfs in the EH. half of the N. coast of 
Africa, is derived by ancient writers from ovpw, 
to draw, with reference to the quicksands by 
which, in the Greater Syrtis at least, ships were 
liable to be swallowed up; but the more prob- 
able derivation is from the Arabic sert = a 
sandy desert, which is at the present day 
applied to the country along this coast, the 
Recio Syrtica of the ancients. Both these 
ce were proverbially dangerous: the Greater 

yrtis from its sandbanks and quicksands, and 
its unbroken exposure to the N. winds; the 
Lesser from its shelving rocky shores, its expo- 
sure to the NE. winds, and the consequent 
variableness of the tidesin it. 1. Syrtis Major 
(h meyaaAn Svpris: Gulf of Sidra), the E. of the 
two, is a wide and deep gulf on the shores of 
“xipolita and Cyrenaica, exactly opposite to the 
j 
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Tonic sea, or mouth of the Adriatic, between 
Sicily and Peloponnesus. Its greatest extent 
inland from N. to S. is about 110 geographical 
miles; from E. to W. about 230 geographical 
miles, between Cephalae Prom. (Las Kharra) 
on the W., and Boreum Prom. (Ras Teyonas) 
on the E. The Great Desert comes down close 
to its shores, forming a sandy coast [SyRTICA 
Reeio].—2. Syrtis Minor (7 wixpa Svpris: Gulf 
of Gabes), lies in the SW. angle of the great 
bend formed by the N. coast of Africa as it 


‘drops down to the S. from the neighbourhood 


of Carthage, and then bears again to the H.; 
in other words, in the angle between the EH. 
coast of Zeugitana and Byzacena (Tunis) and 
the N. coast of Tripolitana (Tripoli). Its 
mouth faces the E., between Caput Vada or 
Brachodes Prom. (Ras Kapoudiah) on the N., 
and the island called Meninx or Lotophagitis 
(Jerbah) on the S. In its mouth, near the N. 
extremity, lie the islands of Cercina and Cer- 
cinitis, which were often regarded as its N. 
extremity. The true width (between Ras Ka- 
poudiah and the HE. point of Jerbah) is about 
eighty geog. miles, and the greatest depth, mea- 
sured westward from the line joining those 
points, is about sixty-five geog. miles. (Strab. 
pp. 884, 885; Scyl. p. 48; Pol. i. 39, ii. 28.) 

Syrtica Regio (4 Supricn: W. part of Tre- 
polt), the special name of that part of the N. 
coast of Africa which lay between the two 
Syrtes, from the river Triton, at the bottom of 
the Syrtis Minor, on the W., to the Philaenorum 
Arae, at the bottom of tke Syrtis Major, on the 
E. It was for the most part a very narrow 
strip of sand, interspersed with salt marshes, 
between the sea and a range of mountains 
forming the edge of the Great Desert (Sahara), 
with here and there a few spots capable of 
cultivation, especially about the river Cinyps. 
It was peopled by Libyan tribes, the chief of 
whom were the Lotophagi, Macae, Psylli, and 
Nasamones; and several Egyptian and Phoe- 
nician colonies were settled on the coast at an 
early period. The Greeks of Cyrene disputed 
with the Carthaginians the possession of this 
district until it was secured to Carthage by the 
self-devotion of the PHmarni. Under the Ro- 
mans it formed a part of the province of Africa, 
It was often called Tripolitana, from its three 
chief cities, ABRoTONUM, OEA, and LEPpTis 
Maena; and ‘this became its usual name under 
the later empire, and has been handed down to 
our own time in the modern name of the Re- 
gency of Tripoli. (Strab. p. 884; Hdt. iv. 198 ; 
Ov. Pont. iii. 7, 25.) 

Syrus, Publilius, a slave brought from 
Antioch to Rome some years before the downfall 
of the republic, and designated, according to the 
usual practice, from the country of his birth. 
He attracted attention while yet a youth, by 
his beauty and his wit, was manumitted by his 
master, who probably belonged to the Clodia 
gens, assumed the name of Publilius from his 
patron (sometimes incorrectly given as Publius), 
and soon became celebrated as a mimographer, 
about B.c. 45, and still more as an wnprovisa- 
tore. His mimic improvisations were com- 
mitted to writing, and extensively circulated at 
an early period; and a collection of pithy moral 
sayings extracted from his works appears to 
have been used as a school-book in the boyhood 
of St. Jerome. A compilation of this descrip- 
tion, extending to upwards of 800 lines in 
iambic and trochaic measures, every apo- 
phthegm being comprised in a single line, and 
the whole ranged alphabetically, according to the 
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initial letter of the first word in each, is now 


extant under the title Public Syri Sententiae.' 


These proverbs have been drawn from various 
sources, and are evidently the work of many 
different hands; but a considerable number 
may be ascribed to Syrus and his contem- 
poraries. (Plin. xxxv. 199} "Macrob. ii. 7, 6; 
Gell. xvii. 14; Sen. de Trang. An. 11, 8; Cic. ad 
Fam. xii.18; Hieron. ad Huseb. Chron. 1974). — 
The best edition of the Sententiae is by 
Wolfflin, Leips. 1869. * 

Sythas (Sv0as), a river on the frontiers of 
Achaia and Sicyonia (Paus. vii. 27, 12). 


An 


Tabae (TdBa: TaBnvds). 1. (Dawas), a city 
of Caria, on the borders of Phrygia (Strab. pp. 
570, 576; Liv. xxxviii. 18).—2. (L'abbas), a city 
of Persis, in the district of Paraetacene, EH. of 
Ecbatana. 

Tabernae, [Tres TABERNAL.] 

Tabuda. [Scauprs.} 

Taburnus (Z'abwrno), a mountain belonging 
half to Campania and half to Samnium. Its 
S. side was very fertile, and was celebrated for 
its pastures and olive grounds (Verg. Georg. 
ii, 88, den. xii. 715). It shut in the Caudine 
pass on its S. side. Y 
_ Tacapé (Tardy: Gabes), a city of N, Africa, 
in the Regio Syrtica, at the innermost angle of 
the Syrtis Minor, to ‘which the modern town 
gives its present name. Under the Romans it at 
first belonged to Byzacene, but it was afterwards 
raised to a colony and made the W. town of 
Tripolitana. It had an indifferent harbour. 
A little to the W. was the bathing place (Plin. 
vy. 30) called, from its warm mineral springs, 
Aquae Tacipitanae (21 Hammat-el-Khabs). 

Tacfarinas, a Numidian in the reign of Ti- 
berius, had originally served among the auxili- 
ary troops in the Roman army, but he deserted; 
and, haying collected a body of freebooters, he 
became at length the acknowledged leader of 
the Musulamii, a powerful people in the interior 
of Numidia, bordering on Mauretania. For 
some years he defied the Roman arms, in spite 
of the successful campaign of Blaesus against 
him; but he was at length defeated and slain 
in battle by Dolabella, a.v. 24. (Lac..Amn. ii. 52, 
iii. 73, iv. 24.) 

Tachompso (Taxoupd, also Tacompsos, Plin., 
and Meraxoud, Ptol.), aft. Contrapseleis, a 
city in the Dodecaschoenus (that is, the part of 
Aethiopia immediately above Egypt), built on 
an island (Derar?) near the E. bank of the 
river, a little above Pselcis, which stood on the 
opposite bank. [Psxxcts.] 

Tachos (Tax#s), king of Egypt, succeeded 
Acoris, and maintained the independence of 
his country for a short tire towards the end 
of the reign of Artaxerxes IL, B.c. 364-861. 
He invited Chabrias, the Athenian, to take the 
command of his fleet, and Agesilaus to under- 
take the supreme command of all his forces. 
Both Chabrias and Agesilaus came to Egypt ; 
but the latter was much aggrieved in having 
only the command of the mercenaries entrusted 
to him. Accordingly, when Nectanabis laid 
claim to the Egyptian crown, Agesilaus deserted 
Tachos, and espoused the cause of Nectanabis 
whothus became king of Egypt, B.c. 361. (Diod. 


xv. 92; Nep. Chabr. 2; Xen. A ii ; 
Bese. ean) ; Xen. Ages. ii. 28; Plut. 


Tacitus. 1. Cornelius, the historian : 


TACITUS 
whether his praenomen was C, or P. remains 
doubtful. The time and place of his birth are 
unknown. He was a little older than the 
younger Pliny, who was born A.D. 61. His 
father was probably Cornelius Tacitus, a Roman 
eques, who is mentioned as a procurator in 
Gallia Belgica, and who died in 79 (Plin. vii. 
76). Tacitus was first promoted by the em- 
peror Vespasian, and he received other favours 
from his sons, Titus and Domitian (Hist. i. 1). 
The most probable account is that Tacitus was 
appointed tribunus militum laticlayus by Ves- 
pasian, quaestor by Titus, and praetor by 
Domitian. In 78 he married the daughter of 
C. Julius Agricola, to whom he had been be- 
trothed in the preceding year, while Agricola 
was consul. In the reign of Domitian, and in 
88, Tacitus was praetor, and he assisted as one 
of the quindecimviri at the solemnity of the 
Imdi Seculares which were celebrated in that 
year (Ann. xi. 11). Agricola died at Rome in 
93, but neither Tacitus nor the daughter of 
Agricola was then with him. It is not known 
where Tacitus was during the last illness of 
Agriéola, but he may have been, as some think, 
praetorian legate in Germany, or propraetor of 
Belgica. In the reign of Nerva, 97, Tacitus 
was appointed consul suffectus, in the place of 
T. Virginius Rufus, who had died in that year, 
and whose funeral oration he delivered. We 
know that Tacitus had attained oratorical dis- 
tinction when the younger Pliny was beginning 
his career. He and Tacitus were appointed 
in. the reign of Trajan (99) to conduct the 
prosecution of Marius, proconsul of Africa. 
Tacitus and Pliny were most intimate friends. 
In the collection of the letters of Pliny, theve 
are eleven letters addressed to Tacitus. The 
time of the death of Tacitus is unknown, but 
he appears to have survived Trajan, who died in 
117. Nothing is recorded of any children of his, 
though the emperor Tacitus claimed a descent 
from the historian, and ordered his works to be 
placed in all (public) libraries. As a historian 
Tacitus wrote undoubtedly with a bias from his: 
intense political sympathies with the senate of 
the older period as against the imperial consti- 
tution. His interest, too, was concentrated 
upon Italy somewhat to the exclusion of the 
provinces, which prevented him from allowing 
that the imperial rule was necessary for the 
provincial government. But for acuteness of 
thought, for insight into character, he is among 
the greatest of historians; and for power of 
description in a few telling words he is un- 
rivalled. The following are the extant books of 
Tacitus in the order in which they were writ- 
ten: (1) Dialogus de Oratoribus an essay, to 
show the decay of oratory under the empire, 
written in the form of a dialogue, the speakers 
being literary men of Vespasian’s reign, Curia- 
tius Maternus, M. Aper, Julius Secundus, and 
Vipstanus Messalla. This was written early in 
the life of Tacitus, when he was chiefly influ. 
enced in style by Cicero’s rhetorical works. 
It is probable that the time when the dialogue 
was supposed to take place was A.D. 74 (Dial. 
17), when Tacitus was about twenty (cf. Dial. 
1), and that it was written and published about 
A.D. 84, at the period of Domitian’s reign when 
freedom of speech was more possible (cf. Suet. 
Dom. 9). The difference in diction between 
this and his later works has caused many to 
deny that it is a genuine work of Tacitus, 
but there is no good ground for this denial. 
The date accounts for the style: in acuteness of 
thought itis Tacitean, and there is no one else of 
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this period who could have written it. It has 
been remarked, too, that a comparison of Plin. 
Ep. ix. 10, 2 with Tac. Dial. 12, shows that Pliny 
wrote to Tacitus as the author of the Dialogue 
(see also Plin. Hp. i. 6,2; Tac. Dial. 9). Sepa- 
rate editions by Bahrens, Leips. 1881; Peterson, 
Oxford, 1898.—(2) Vita Agricolae, the Life of 
Agricola, which was written, as we may prob- 
ably conclude from the introduction, after Tra- 
jan’s accession, 7.e. after 98. This Life is justly 
admired as a specimen of biography. It is a 
monument to the memory of a good man and 
an able commander and administrator, by an 
affectionate son-in-law, who has portrayed in 
his peculiar manner and with many masterly 
touches, the virtues of one of the most illus- 
trious of the Romans. It is written on the 
model of one of Sallust’s monographs. Sepa- 
rate edition by Haverfield (announced), or with 
Germ. by Frost, Lond. 1861; Schoene, Berl. 
1889; Church and Brodripp, Lond. 1889.—(3) 
Germania, or De Moribus et Populis Ger- 
maniae, a treatise describing the Germanic 
nations, also written early in Trajan’s reign. 
The main matter is the description of the 

olitical institutions, the religion, and the 

abits, of the various tribes included under the 
denomination of Germani, of which he had had 
in all probability personal means of judging from 
official employment in the country. Separate 
edition by Haverfield (announced).—(4) Histo- 
riae, which were written after the death of 
Nerva, 98, and before the Annales. They com- 
prehended the period from the second consulship 
of Galba, 68, to the death of Domitian, 96, and 
the author designed to add the reigns of Nerva 
and Trajan. ‘The first four books alone are ex- 
tant in a complete form, and they comprehend 
only the events of about one year. Book vy. is 
imperfect, and goes no further than the com- 
mencement of the siege of Jerusalem by Titus, 
and the war of Civilis in Germany. It is not 
known how many books of the Histories there 


were, but it must have been a large-work if it- 


was all written on the same scale as the first 
five books, and probably consisted of twelve or 
fourteen books. Separate editions by Simcox, 
1876; A. Godley, 1887-1890.—(5) Annales (of 
which the genuine title appears to be Ab ex- 
cessu divi Augusti, though Tacitus himself de- 
scribes it also as annales), which commence with 
the death of Augustus, 14, and comprise the 
period to the death of Nero, 68, a-space of fifty- 
four years. The greater part of the fifth book 
is lost; and also the seventh, eighth, ninth, 
tenth, the beginning of the eleventh, and the 
end of the sixteenth, which is the last book. 
These lost parts comprised the whole of Cali- 
gula’s reign, the first five years of Claudius, 
and the last two of Nero. Separate editions by 
Orelli-Baiter, Zur. 1859; Furneaux, Oxf. 1884; 
Allen, Boston, 1890. ditions of the complete 
works with a commentary by Orelli, revised 
by different editors, 1859-1880; of the text by 
C. Halm, Leips. 1884. Translation by Church 
and Brodripp.—2, M. Claudius, Roman ¢m- 
peror from the 25th of September, A.D. 275, 
until April, A.D. 276. He was elected emperor 
by the senate after the death of Aurelian, the 
army having requested the senate to nominate 
a successor to the imperial throne. Tacitus 
was at the time seventy years of age, and was 
with difficulty persuaded to accept the purple. 
The high character which he had borne before 
his elevation to the throne he amply sustained 
during his brief reign. He endeavoured to 
repress the luxury and licentiousness of the 
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age by various sumptuary laws, aid he himself 
set an example to all around, by the abstemi: 
ousness, simplicity, and frugality of his own 
habits. The only military achievement of this 
reign was the defeat and expulsion from Asia 
Minor of a party of Goths, who had carried 
their devastation across the peninsula to the 
confines of Cilicia. He died either at Tarsus 
or at Tyana, about the 9th of April, 276. (Life 
in the Script. Hist. August.; Eutrop. ix. 10; 
Aurel. Vic. Caes. xxxvi.; Zonavr. xii. 28.) 


Taenarum (Talvapov: O. Matapan), a pro- \ 


montory in Laconica, forming the southerly 
point of the Peloponnesus, on which stood a 
celebrated temple of Poseidon, possessing an 
inviolable asylum. A little to the N. of the 
temple’and the harbour of Achilleus was a town 
also called Taenarum or Taenarus, and at a 
later time Caenép6lis. It was situated forty 
stadia from the extreme point of the promon- 
tory, and was said to have been built by Tae- 
narus, a son of Zeus, or Icarius or Hlatus. 
On this promontory was a cave, one of the 
supposed entrances to the underworld (probably 
so considered because of the stern and gloomy 
character of its rocks), through which Heracles 
is said to have dragged Cerberus to the upper 
world. Here also was a statue of Arion seated 
on a dolphin, since he is said to have landed 
at this spot after his miraculous preservation 
by a dolphin. (Hdt. i. 23; Thue. i. 128, 188; 
Pind. Pyth. iv. 77; Paus. iii. 25, 4; Strab. p. 
363; Verg. Georg. iv. 467.) In the time of the 
Romans there were celebrated marble quarries 
on the promontory (Strab. p. 367). 

Tagae (Tayal: Dameghan?), a city men- 
tioned by Polybius as in Parthia, on the border 
towards Hyrcania (Pol. x. 29, 3). 

Tagaste (Tagilt, Ru.),an inland town of Nu- 
midia, on a tributary of the Bagradas, remark- 
able as the birthplace of St. Augustine. 

Tagés, a mysterious Etruscan being, who is 
described as a boy with the wisdom of an old 
man. Once when an Etruscan, of the name of 
Tarchon, was ploughing in the neighbourhood 
of Tarquinii, there suddenly rose out of the 
ground Tages, the son of a Genius Jovialis, and 
grandson of Jupiter. When Tages addressed 
Tarchon, the latter shrieked from fear, where- 
upon other Etruscans hastened to him, and in 
a short time all the people of Htruria were 
assembled around him. Tages now instructed 
them in the art of the haruspices, and: died 
immediately after. The Htruscans, who had 
listened attentively to his instructions, after- 
wards wrote down all he had said, and thus 
arose the books of Tages, which, according to 
some, were twelve innumber. (Cic. Dzv. ii. 28, 
50; Ov. Met. xv. 588; Fest. s. v. Tages.) 
Traces of a later version of these books of ritual 
have been found in Sery. ad Aen. i, 42, and in 
Amm. Mare. xvii. 10, 2. It is still a matter of 
uncertainty whether the recently discovered 
Etruscan book will throw further light on the 
subject. 

Tagus (Spanish Tajo, Portuguese Tejo, 
English Jagus), one of the chief rivers in 
Spain, rising in the land of the Celtiberians, 
between the mountains Orospeda and Idubeda, 
and, after flowing in a westerly direction, falling 
into the Atlantic. The whole course of the 
Tagus exceeds 550 English miles, At its 
mouth stood Olisippo (Lisbon). The ancient 
writers relate that much gold sand and precious 
stone were found in the Tagus. (Strab. pp. 139, 
152, 162; Plin. iv. 115; Mart. x. 78; Catull. 
xx. 80; Ov. Met. ii. 251.) oe 
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Talabriga, a town in Tiusitania, between 
Aominiam and Lagobriga (Plin, iy. 118). 
Talassio or Talassius (somotimes writton 
Talasius or Thalassinas), an old Thatinn, prob» 
ably Sabine, deity involeed in the Tndigitamonta 
opegrad as a god providing OVO MATIAKE. 
uring the bridal procession in the songs 
which attended it there were orion of * Talanse,’ 
as if calling for his prosonce [.Diot, of Ant. ort, 
Matrimonio). Vartoan oxplanationn were 
given, Varro connootod hiv namo with rdAapos, 
a wookbasket, as aymbolising household work 
(Plat, @. 2. 81). legend was invented to 
account for the custom: that Talassus ov Tatuy 
was a companion of Romulus in the rapo of the 
Sabines, Some modorn writers have connooted 
him with Gonata, from the theory that his 
name = Gaddoows, But ho was oloarly Latin, 
nob Greek, and there is no reanon to doubt that 
he waa ono of the Sabine Tndigetes, 
TAAus (‘TdAaos), son of Bias and Pero, and 
king of Argos, THe wan marriod to Lysimache 
Hurynome, or Lysianassa), and was fathor of 
drastus, Parthenopaeus, Pronax, Moointoua, 
Avistomachus, and Briphyle, (Paua, ii, 6, 83 
Apollod, i, 9, 183 Pind, Nem. ix, 14.) Tia name 
ooours among the Argonauts, and hia tomb was 
shown at Argoa, The patronymic Ualaionides 
(Pasir (5s) 9 given to hia song Advautus and 
fecintous, (Tl. 11. 666, xxiti, 67; Pind, Ol vii Bd.) 
Talmis (271). Kalabsheh, Rud, w oity of the 
Dodoonschoents—that is, the diateiot of Aothios 
pia immediately above Hyypl—atood on the W, 
Sank of the Nile, 8. of Philae, and N, of 
Prolois, The ruins consist of an anciont rool: 
hewn temple, with aplondid soulptures, and of 
ty later tomple of the Roman period, in the 
midst of which stands the modorn village, 
There was a place on the opposite bank oatlod 
Contra:Talmia, 
Talna, Juventius, 
Talos (TdAws), 1, Son of Perdix, the siater 
of Danpanus, He is one of those mythical 
ersons to whom were axsoribed various inven. 
fons or primitive works ofart, of which the origin 
was unknown, ‘Talos ia said to have invented 
the saw, from observing the teeth of a serpent, 
or (in some accounts) the backbone of a fish, 
He was credited also with the invention of the 
chisel, the compasses, and the potter'a wheel, 
Daedalus was jealous of his wleill and threw 
him down from the Acropolis, The place 
where he fell was marked by a tomb, which 
Pausanias visited, on the 8, side of the Acro- 
polis just above the Theatre, Some writers 
confused Talos and Perdix, (Paua. iy Ql, 43 
Diod. iv. 76; Apollod, iii, 15,0; Ov. Mes. vill, 
Q41; Purprx.)—& A man of brass, the worl: of 
Hephaestus, This wonderful being was given 
to Minos by Zeus or Hephaestus, and watehed 
the island of Crete by walking round the island 
thrice every day, Whenever he saw strangers 
Approaching, he made himself red hot in tire, 
and then embraced the strangers when they 
landed, In the Argonaut story Talos receives 
the yoyagers with a shower of stones, He 
hada vein running down to his foot, where the 
flow of blood was stopped by a nail: Medea 
made this nail fall out by her magio (or, as 
some said, Poeas shot it out with an arrow) and 
Talos bled to death, (Apollod. 1.9, 86; Ap, Rh, 
iv. 1688; Zenob, vy. 85; [Plat.) Min, p. 820; 
Schol, ad Plat, Rep. p. 498), Tt will be obs 
served that the story of Talos burning strangers 
by his embrace may well have arisen from an 
meee of Moloch and human gacrifices offered 
for 
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TalthybYus (‘Tadd fios), the herald of Aga. 
momnon ab ‘Troy, To was worshipped as a 
hove ab Sparta and Argos, where sacrifices also 
wore offered to him, 

Tamiwa, 1, Or Tamiris (amb), « amall 
rivor in Hispania ‘arracononaia, on the ooasb 
of Gallacoia, falling into the Atlantio between 
the Miniuw and the Prom, Nerium (Ptol, ii, 6,9), 
—2, (Vamerton, noar Plymouth), a town of the 
Damnonii in the 8, of Britain, at the mouth of 
the Tamara (Ptol i. 8, 80), 

Tamariol, a pooplo in Gallaooia, on tho river 
Taman, 

Tamiris, [Camana.| 

Tamairus (Tamar), wv vivor in the 8, of Brix 
tain (Pho. di, 8, 4). 

Tamassus or Tamisus (Touacods, Tdaavos : 
Tanarlrys, Tandoios), probably the same as 
tho Homorio Tombsd (Od. i. 18d), a town in the 
middle of Oyprua, NW. of Olympua, and 
{wontynine milos SE, of Solo’, on the road 
from the latter place to Tromithua, was situated 
in a fertile country and in the noighbourhood 
of oxtonsive copper mines, Noar it was a celos 
brated plain (ager Uamaséus), sacred to Vonua, 
(Ov. Met, x. Odd; Ptol, vy. dd, 4) The aite is 
markod by ruin in the distriot called Zamasia, 

Tambrax (TduBpat), & groab oity of Hyroa 
nia, on the N. ede of Mt, Coronus, montioned 
by Polybius (x. 81). Th is perhapa the same 
place which Strabo callod TadaBpdrey (p, 608), 

Tambsis or Tamésa (lanes), a river in 
Britain flowing into the aea on the 1, eonat, on 
which stood Londinium (Cae, 2. G. y. Ly 
Tao, Apne, xiv, 88), 

Tamna or Thomna (‘Tdava), 0 city in the SW. 
of Arabia Molix, the oapital of the Catabani, 
Ni maintained a oaravan trafic in apiees and 
other products of Arabia with Gaya (Strab, p 
7O8; Plin, vic 168, xii, 6d), 

Tamds (‘Tauds), a native of Memphis in 
Dgypt, was Noutonant-governor of Tonia under 
‘asaphernos eee viii, 81, 87) THe after 
wards attached himuelf to the service of the 
younger Cyrus, upon whose death, he sailed to 
Weypt, whore he hoped to find refuge with 
Paammetichus, on whom he had conferred an 
obligation, Paammetichus, howeyer, pub him 
to dosth, in order to possess himself of his 
monoy and ships, (Xen, red 9, 81, iid, a 
Hell. tii, 1, 13 Diod. xiv, (10, 85,) f 

Tamphilus or Tampilus, Baoblus, 1, Gn,, 
tribune of the plebs, mc, 804; practor 199 
when ho was Aateatel by the Tnaubrians; an 
oonsul 188, when he fought against the Ligue 
rians with success (Liv. xxix, 87, xxxix, 88, xh 
YH)—@ M., brother of tho last, waa praetor 
199, and served in Greooo both in this year and 
the following, in the war against Antioohusa, 
Tn 18t he was consul, when ho defeated the 
Tigurians (liv. xl 85-88), 

amynad teroneech Aliverd), a town tn 
Nubooa, on Mt, Cotylaoum, in the territory of 
Hretria, with a temple of Apollo, said to have 
been built by Admotus, Here the Athenians 
under Phooion gainod a celebrated victory over 
Callias of Chaloia, no, 8bd. (Hat, vi, LOL; Plat, 
Phoo, 19; Strab, p. 447.) 

Tamyriica, a town and promontory of Buro- 
pean Sarmatia at the innermost corner of the 
Sinus Careinites, which was also called from 
this town Sinus 'Tamyraoes (Ptol. iii, 6, 8), 

Tamyras or Damiiras (Tauipas, Aauodpas: 
Damur), a little river of Phoenicia, rising on 
Mt, Taibanus, and falling into the Mediterranean 
about half way between Sidon and Berytus 
(Strab, p, 756; Pol. v, 68), 


TANAGER 


Tanager (Tanagro), a river of Lucania, 
rising in a north-easterly direction, loses itself 
under the earth near Polla for a space of about 
two miles, emerging from a cleft called La 
Pertusa, and finally falls into the Silarus near 
Forum Popilii. This disappearance is alluded 
to in the epithet stccws (Verg. Georg. iii. 151; 
ef. Plin. ii. 225). 

Tanagra (Tavaypa: Tavaypaios: Grimadha), 
a celebrated town of Boeotia, situated on a 
steep ascent on the left bank of the Asopus, 
130 stadia from Oropus, and 200 stadia from 
Plataeae, in the district Tanagraea, which was 
also called Poemandris (Strab. p. 404; Steph. 
Byz. s.v.). Tanagra was by some supposed to 
be the same town as the Homeric Graea (ZI. 
ii. 498; Lycophr. 644); but others identified 
that town with Oropus. The most ancient 
inhabitants are said to have been the Gephy- 
raei, who came with Cadmus from Phoenicia; 
but it was afterwards taken possession of by 
the Aeolian Boeotians (Hdt. v. 57). It was a 
place of considerable commercial importance, 
and was celebrated, among other things, for its 
breed of fighting cocks. At a later time it 
belonged to the Boeotian confederacy. Being 
near the frontiers of Attica, it was frequently 
exposed to the attacks of the Athenians; and 
near it the Athenians sustained a great defeat, 
B.c. 457. (Thuc. i. 108; Diod. xi. 81.) The 
principal temple at Tanagra was that of 
Dionysus; near it were those of Themis, Aphro- 
dite, Hermes Criophorus, and Hermes Proma- 
chus, which last stood near the theatre (Paus. 
ix. 20). The excavations on the site of Tanagra 
have shown the circuit of walls, and the posi- 
tion of more than forty towers, of three gates, 
and of the theatre. But far more important 
was the discovery, in 1873, of the Necropolis from 
which come the numerous terracotta statuettes, 
or ‘figurines,’ with which the name of Tanagra 
is now chiefly associated [see Dict. of Ant. art. 

erracotta). 

Tanais (Tdvais). 1. (Don, ie. Water), a 
great river, which rises in the N. of Sarmatia 
Europaea (about the centre of Russia), and 
flows to the SE. till it comes near the Volga, 
when it turns tothe SW. and falls into the NH. 
angle of the Palus Maeotis (Sea of Azov) by 
two principal mouths and several smaller ones. 
It was usually considered the boundary between 
Europe and Asia. The ancients regarded its 
source as doubtful: some even fancied that it 
rose in the W. near the Danube: others in the 
E. near the Caucasus. Strabo rejects these 
theories and correctly makes it flow from the 
N. into the P, Maeotis (Strab. p. 493; ef. Hat. 
iv. 83). Pytheas seems to have mistaken the 
Elbe for a part of the Tanais (Strab. p. 104); 
but thatis hardly more strange than the belief 
of the Macedonians that the Jaxartes was the 
Tanais (Strab. p. 510; Arr. Av. iii. 30, 11).—2. 
(Ru. near Kassatchet), a city of Sarmatia 
Asiatica, on the N, side of the S. mouth of the 
Tanais, at a little distance from the sea. It 
was founded by a colony from Miletus, and 
became a very flourishing emporium. It re- 
duced to subjection several of the neighbour- 
ing tribes, but in its turn it became subject 
to the kings of Bosporus. It was destroyed 
by Polemon on account of an attempted revolt, 
and, though afterwards restored, it never re- 
gained its former prosperity. (Ptol. ili. 5, 26; 
Strab. p. 493.) 

Tanaquil. [Tarquinivs.] 

Tanarus (Zanaro), a river of Liguria, which 
rises in the Maritime Alps, is joined by the 
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Stura, and flows into the Po a little below 
Valenza (Forum Fulvii). It passes the walls 
of Asti (Plin. iii, 118). 

Tanetum (Tanetanus; J'aneto), a town of 
the Boii in Gallia Cispadana, between Mutina 
and Parma (Pol. iti. 40 ; Liv. xxi. 25). 

Tanis (Tavs: O. T. Zoan: Tavirns: San, 
Ru.), a very ancient city of Lower Egypt, in the 
K. part of the Delta, on the right bank of the 
arm of the Nile which was called after it the 
Tanitic, and on the SW. side of the great lake 
between this and the Pelusiac branch of the 
Nile, which was also called, after the city, 
Tanis (Lake of Menzaleh). It was one of the 
capitals of Lower Egypt in early times, fortified 
by the kings of the twelfth and thirteenth 
dynasties, who raised great buildings there 
(about B.c. 2400), 

Tantalus (Tdvrados), 1. Son of Zeus and 
Pluto, daughter of Himantes (Paus. ii. 22,3; Hyg. 
Fab. 155). His wifeis called by some Euryanassa, 
by others Taygete or Dione, and by others 
Clytia or Eupryto. He was the father of 
Pelops, Broteas and Niobe. Tantalus is repre- 
sented as a wealthy king of Lydia, especially of 
the region about the Hermus and Mt. Sipylus. 
He is selected by poets as the type of extreme 
prosperity followed by a sudden and fearful 
downfall. The causes of his punishment after 
death are differently stated by the ancient 
authors. According to the common account 
Zeus invited him to his table, and communi- 
cated his divine counsels to him. Tantalus 
divulged the secrets thus intrusted to him; 
and he was punished in the lower world by 
being afflicted with a raging thirst, and at the 
same time placed in the midst of a lake, the 
waters of which always receded from him as 
soon as he attempted to drink them. Over his 
head, moreover, hung branches of fruit, which 
receded in like manner when he stretched out 
his hand to reach them. (Od. iv. 77; Diod. iv. 
74; Hyg. Fab. 82; Hor. Sat. i. 1, 68 ; Ov. Met. 
iv. 457.) Ancther version related that there 
was suspended over his head a huge rock ever 
threatening to crush him (Pind. OJ, i. 56, 
Isthm. vii. 20; Eur. Or. 5; Cic. Fin. i. 18, 60, 
Tusc. iv. 16, 85). In another story Tantalus, 
wishing to test the gods, cut his son Pelops in 
pieces, boiled them and set them before the 
gods at a repast [PnLops]. In another, Tanta- 
lus stole nectar and ambrosia from the table of 
the gods and gave them to his friends (Pind. 
Ol. i. 60). Yet another tradition relates the 
following story. Rhea caused the infant Zeus 
and his nurse to be guarded in Crete by a 
golden dog, whom Zeus afterwards appointed 
guardian of his temple in Crete. Pandareus 
stole this dog, and, carrying him to Mount 
Sipylus in Lydia, gave him to Tantalus to take 
care of. But when Pandareus demanded the 
dog back, Tantalus took an oath that he had 
never received it. Zeus thereupon changed 
Pandareus into a stone, and threw Tantalus 
down from Mount Sipylus, or, in some accounts, 
buried him under the mountain (Ant. Lib. 
86). This story seems to have more connexion 
with the punishment (as in Pindar) of the stone 
ever about to fall upon him. The other punish- 
ment of Tantalus was proverbial in ancient 
times, and from it the English language has 
borrowed the verb ‘to tantalize’—that is, to 
hold out hopes or prospects which cannot be 
realised. The paintings of Poiygnotus at 
Delphi represented both traditions of his 
punishment in Hades (Paus. x. 31, 12). The 
tomb of Tantalus was shown near Mt. Sipylus. 
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The patronymic Tantalides is frequently 
given to the descendants of Tantalus. Hence 
we find, not only his son Pelops, but also 
Atreus, Thyestes, Agamemnon, Menelaus, and 
Orestes called by his name. [For the confirma- 
tion derived from archaeology of those tradi- 
tions which ascribe a Lydian origin to the 
Pelopidae who reigned at Tiryns and Mycenae 
see PELops, p. 669, b; Mycrnan.|—2. Son of 
Thyestes, who was killed by Atreus. Others 
call him a son of Broteas. He was married to 
Clytaemnestra before Agamemnon, and is said 
by some to have been killed by Agamemnon 
(Ov. Met. vi. 240; Apollod. iii. 5, 6).—8. Son 
of Amphion and Niobe (Paus. ii. 18, 2; Hyg. 
Fab. 88). 

Tanus or Tanaus (Tdvos or Tavads: Kant), a 
river in the district of Thyreatis, on the E. 
coast of Peloponessus, rising in Mt. Parnon, 
and falling into the Thyreatic gulf, after form- 
ing the boundary between Argolis and Cynuria 
(Paus. ii. 88, 7). 

Tadcé (Tadkn), a city on the coast of Persia, 
near the mouth of the river Granis, used 
occasionally as a royal residence. The sur- 
rounding district was called Taoxnvy. (Strab. 
p. 728; Arr. Ind. 39.) 

Tadchi (Tdoxou), a people of Pontus, on the 
borders of Armenia, who are frequently men- 
tioned by Xenophon in the Anabasis (iv. 4, 18, 
v. 15, 17). 

Taphiae Insiilae, a number of small islands 
in the Ionian sea, lying between the coasts of 
Leucadia and Acarnania. They were also called 
the islands of the Teleboae, and their inhabi- 
tants were in like manner named Taphii 
(Tdiot) or Telebdae (TnAcBda). The largest 
of these islands was called Taphus (Tdos) by 
Homer, but Taphitis (Tagiods) or Taphitisa 
(Tagpiovca) by later writers (now Megarisi). 
They are mentioned in Homer as the haunts 
of notorious pirates, and are celebrated in 
mythology on account of the war carried on 
between them and Electryon, king of Mycenae. 
(Od. i. 417, xv. 427, xvi. 426; Hadt. v. 59; Strab. 
p. 459. 

Taphiassus (Tadiaoods : Macrivoro and Ri- 
gant), a mountain in Aetolia and Locris, 
properly only a S.W. continuation of Mts. 
Oeta and Corax. [Onra.] 

Taphis (Tapa, Ru.), a city of the Dodeca- 
schoenus—that is, the district of Aethiopia 
immediately above Egypt—stood on the W. 
bank of the Nile, S. of Tzitzis, and N. of Talmis. 
Tt is also called TaOis and Tams. There was a 
town onthe opposite bank called Contra-Taphis. 
(Ptol. iv. 4, 17.) 

Taphrae or Taphros (Tappa or Tddpos; 
Tdp.os), atown on the isthmus of the Cherso- 
nesus Taurica, so called because a trench or 
ditch was cut across the isthmus at this point 
(Hat. iv. 8; Plin. iv. 85). 

Taphus. [Tapuran.] 

_ Taposiris (Tardceipis, Tardoipis, Tapdoupis, 
Le, the tomb of Osiris : Abousir, Ru.), a city of 
Lower Egypt, on the NW. frontier, in the 
Libya Nomos, W. of Alexandria, so called be- 
cause it claimed to be considered the burial- 
place of Osiris (Strab. p. 799; Ptol. iy. 5, 34).— 
Mention is also made of a Lesser Taposiris 
(7) pukpd. Tardcepis) near it (Strab. p. 800). 

_ Taprobané (TamrpoBdvn: Ceylon), a great 
island of the Indian Ocean, opposite to the S. 
extremity of India intra Gangem. The Greeks 
first became acquainted with it through the 
researches of Megasthenes and Onesicritus in 
the time of Alexander, and through information 
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obtained by residents in India. This early 


| information spoke of its elephants, its gold and 


precious stones, but greatly exaggerated its 
distance from India. The Roman geogra- 
phers acquired additional knowledge respect- 
ing the island through an embassy which was 
sent from it to Rome in the reign of Claudius. 
Of the accounts given of it by the ancients it is 
only necessary here to state that all agree in 
describing it as very much larger than it really 
is. Ptolemy, who gives a great deal of correct 
information about the island, also exaggerates 
its size. (Strab. p. 690; Ptol. vii. 4; Plin. vi. 81; 
Met. iii. 77; Ov. Pont. i. 5, 80.) 

Tapuiri (Tdrovpo: or Tamovpol), a powerful 
people, apparently of Scythian origin, who 
dwelt in Media, on the borders of Parthia, 8. of 
M. Coronus. They also extended into Mar- 
giana, and probably further N. on the E. side of 
the Caspian, where their original abodes seem 
to have been in the mountains called by their 
names. (Strab. pp. 514, 520, 5235; Ptol. vi. 10,2; 
Curt. vi. 4, 24.) 

Taptri Montes (r& Tarovpa spn), a range of 
mountains on the H. of the Caspian sea, in- 
habited by the Tapunrt. 

Taras. (TarEntum.] 

Tarbelli, one of the most important people 
in Gallia Aquitanica, between the Ocean (hence 
called Larbellicwm Aequor and Tarbellus 
Oceanus) and the Pyrenees (hence called 
Tarbella Pyrene). Their country was sandy 
and unproductive, but contained gold and 
mineral springs. Their chief town was Aquae 
Tarbellicae or Augustae, on the Aturus (Dax 
on the Adour). (Caes. B. G. iii. 27; Strab. 
p- 190; Lucan, i. 421.) 

Tarchon, son of Tyrrhenus, who is said to 
have built the town of Tarquinii. [Tarqurnu.] 

Tarentinus Sinus (Tapevrivos kéAmos: G. of 
Tarentum), a great gulf in the S. of Italy, 
between. Bruttium, Lucania, and Calabria, 
beginning W. near the Prom. Lacinium, and 
ending EH. near the Prom. Iapygium, and 
named after the town of Tarentum. According 
to Strabo, it is 1920 stadia in circuit, and the 
entrance to it is 700 stadia wide, which is a 
fair approximation. (Strab. pp. 261, 262.) 

Tarentum, called Taras by the Greeks 
(Tdpas, -avros: Tapevrivos, Tarentinus: Ta- 
ranto), an important Greek city in Italy, 
situated on the W. coast of the peninsula of 
Calabria, and on a bay of the sea about 100 
stadia in circuit, forming an excellent harbour, 
and being a portion of the great Gulf of Taren- 
tum. The city stood in the midst of a beautiful 
and fertile country, S. of Mt. Aulon and W. of 
the mouth of the Galaesus. According to some 
traditions, to which no great weight is attached, 
it was originally built by the Iapygians, who 
are said to have been joined by some Cretan 
colonists from the neighbouring town of Uria, 
and it derived its name from the mythical 
Taras, a son of Poseidon (Paus. x. 10, 6). The 
greatness of Tarentum (and probably its real 
origin) date from B.c. 708, when the town was 
built or taken possession of by a strong body of 
Lacedaemonian Partheniae under the guidance 
of Phalanthus [PHaLanruus]. It soon became 
the most powerful and flourishing city in the 
whole of Magna Graecia, and exercised a kind 
of supremacy over the other Greek cities in 
Italy. It carried on an extensive commerce, 
possessed a considerable fleet of ships of war, 
and was able to bring into the field, with the 
assistance of its allies, an army of 30,000 foot and 
8000 horse. ‘The city itself in its most flourish- 
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ing period contained 22,000 men capable of 
bearing arms. The government of Tarentum 
was different at various periods. In the time 
of Darius Hystapis, Herodotus speaks of a king 
(ue. a tyrant) of Tarentum; but at a later 
(period the government was a democracy. Archy- 
tas, who was born at Tarentum, and who lived 
about B.c. 400, drew up a code of laws for his 
native city. With the increase of wealth the 
citizens became luxurious and effeminate, and 
being hard pressed by the Lucanians and other 
barbarians in the neighbourhood, they were 
obliged to apply for aid to the mother-country. 
Archidamus, son of Agesilaus, was the. first 
who came to their assistance, in B.c. 338; and 
he fell in battle fighting on their behalf (Diod. 
xvi. 88, 88). The next prince whom they in- 
vited to succour them was Alexander, king of 
Epirus, and uncle to Alexander the Great. At 
first he met with considerable success, but was 
eventually defeated and slain by the Bruttii in 
826 near Pandosia on the banks of the Acheron. 
Shortly afterwards the Tarentines had to en- 
counter a still more formidable enemy. Having 
attacked some Roman ships, and then grossly 
insulted the Roman ambassadors who had been 
sent to demand reparation, they became in- 
volved in war with the powerful republic. The 
Tarentines were saved for a time by Pyrrhus, 


Coin of Tarentum, 8rd cent. B.C. 
Obv., head of Heracles, in lion-skin; rev., NIKA TAPAN- 
TINON: Taras, with trident, driving a biga. 


king of Epirus, who came to their help in 281; 
but two years after the defeat of this monarch 
and his withdrawal from Italy, the city was 
taken by the Romans (272). [Pyrruus.]--Ih 
the second Punic war Tarentum revolted from 
Rome to Hannibal (212); but it was retaken 
by the Romans in 207, and was treated by 
them with great severity. From this time 
Tarentum declined in prosperity and wealth. 
It was subsequently made a Roman colony, 
and it still continued to be a place of consider- 
able importance in the time of Augustus. (App. 
B.C. ii. 40, v. 98; Tac. Ann. i. 10.) Its inhabi- 
tants retained their love of luxury and ease, 
and it is described by Horace as molle Taren- 
tum and imbelle Tarentum. Even after the 
downfall of the Western Empire the Greek 
language was still spoken at Tarentum ; and it 
was long one of the chief strongholds of the By- 
zantine empire in the south of Italy. The town 
of Tarentum consisted of two parts : the town on 
the peninsula at the entrance of the harbour was 
connected with the town on the mainland by a 
very low isthmus. On the NW. corner of the 
peninsula, close to the entrance of the harbour, 
was the citadel; the principal part of the town 
was situated SW. of the isthmus. The prin- 
cipal gate on the E. side of the city was called 
the Temenid gate. (Strab. p. 278; Pol. viii. 30.) 
The entrance to the inner harbour was closed 
by a bridge. The modern town is confined to 
the island or peninsula on which the citadel 
stood. The neighbourhood of Tarentum pro- 
duced the best wool in all Italy, and was also 
celebrated for its excellent wine, figs, pears, 
and other fruits. Its purple dye was also much 
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valued in antiquity. (Pol. x. 1; Flor. i. 18, 3; 
Strab. p. 278; Scymn. p. 332.) Some part of 
the district close to Tarentum was called 
Saturium (Strab. p. 279; Steph. Byz. s.v. 
Zartvpiov). Hence Virgil applies this word as 
an epithet of Tarentum, and Horace uses it to 
describe the Tarentine breed of horses (Verg. 
Georg. ii. 197; Hor. i. 6, 59). [Sarurrum.] 
The remains of the ancient town are important 
in archaeology. The line of walls is visible in 
many places, built of large blocks; there are 
remains of a Doric temple within the ancient 
acropolis, of a porticus and of a Roman amphi- 
theatre, which stood on the neck of the isthmus, 
probably on the site of the old theatre, famous 
for the outbreak of hostilities with Rome. Of 
special interest is the rich find of terracotta 
statuettes, many of them connected with the 
worship of the Chthonic-Dionysus and Perse- 
phone. 

Tarichéa or -€ae (Tapiyeia, -€at, -aio: El- 
Kereh, Ru.), a town of Galilee, at the S. end of 
the lake of Tiberias, strongly fortified, and with 
a turbulent population, who gave the Romans 
much trouble during the Jewish war. It 
obtained its name from the quantities of the 
fish of the neighbourmg lakes which were 
salted here. (Strab. p. 764; Jos. BJ. iii. 10. 1.) 

Tarné (Tdpv7), a city of Lydia, on M. Tmolus, 
mentioned by Homer. Pliny mentions simply 
a fountain of the name. (Il. v. 44; Strab. p. 
413; Plin. v. 110.) 

Tarpa, Sp. Maecius, was engaged by Pom- 
peius to select the plays that were acted at his 
games exhibited in B.c. 55. Tarpa was likewise 
employed by Augustus as a censor (perhaps as 
Magister Collegii) at the public readings of the 
poets in the Collegium Poetarum. (Cic. ad 
Fam. vii. 1; Hor. Sat. i. 10, 88, A.P. 287.) 

Tarpéia, daughter of Sp. Tarpeius, the go- 
vernor of the Roman citadel on the Saturnian 
hill, afterwards called the Capitoline, was 
tempted by the gold on the Sabine bracelets 
and collars to open a gate of the fortress to T. 
Tatius and his Sabines. As they entered, they 
threw upon her their shields, and thus crushed 
her to death. She was buried on the hill, and 
her memory was preserved by the name of the 
Tarpeian rock, which was given to a part of the 
Capitoline (Liv. i.11). Dionysius (ii. 40) speaks 
of a custom of offering annual libations to her, 
which suggests the probability that Tarpeia 
was originally some local deity worshipped at 
that spot from whom the Tarpeian rock was 
named, but whese identity had been obscured 
and confused in later stories. There are similar 
stories of the betrayal of a fortress and its 
punishment in other places. One very like it is 
still told on the site of Gergoviain Awvergne. A 
legend still exists at Rome which relates that 
the fair Tarpeia ever sits in the heart of the 
hill, covered with gold and jewels, and bound 
by a spell. 

Tarphé (Tdpon), a town in Locris on Mt. 
Oeta, mentioned by Homer, and subsequently 
called Pharygae (ZI. ii. 533; Strab. p. 426). 

Tarquinia, [T'arQuinivs. | 

Tarquinii (Tarquiniensis: Zwrchina, nr. Cor- 
neto), a city of Etruria, situated on a hill and 
on the river Marta, SE. of Cosa and on a road 
leading from the latter town to Rome. It was 
one of the twelve Etruscan cities, and was prob- 
ably regarded as the metropolis of the Con- 
federation. It is said to have been founded by 
Tarchon, the son or brother of Tyrrhenus, who 
was the leader of the Lydian colony from Asia 
to Italy (Strab. p. 219; Serv. ad Aen. x. 179, 
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198). It was in the neighbourhood of Tarquinii 
that the seer Tages appeared, from whom the 
Etruscans learnt their civil and religious polity. 
(Tacrs.] There can be no doubt that Tarquinit 
was an original Htruscan city, and that Tarchon 
is merely a personification~of the race of the 
Tyrrhenians. It was at Tarquinii that Demara- 
tus, the father of Tarquinius Priscus, is said to 
have settled. After the expulsion of Tarquinius 
Superbus from Rome, the Tarquinienses, in 
conjunction with the Veientes, are said to have 
espoused his cause, but to have been defeated 
by the Romans (Liv. ii. 6; Dionys. v. 14). 
From this time the Tarquinienses were fre- 
quently engaged in war with the Romans ; but 
they were at length obliged to submit to Rome 
about B.c. 810 (Liv. ix. 82-41). Tarquinii was 
subsequently made a Roman colony and a 
municipium (App. B.C. i. 49), but it gradually 
declined in importance; and in the eighth or 
ninth century of the Christian era it was de- 
serted by its inhabitants, who founded Corneto 
on the opposite hill. There are few remains 
of the ancient city itself; but the cemetery of 
Tarquinii, consisting of a vast number of sub- 
terraneous caves in the hill on which Corneto 
stands, is still in a state of excellent preserva- 
tion, and contains numerous Etruscan paint- 
ings: here some of the most interesting remains 
of EKitruscan art have been discovered in modern 
times. 

Tarquinius, the name of a family in early 
Roman history to which the fifth and seventh 
kings of Rome belonged. The legend of the 
Tarquins ran as follows. Demaratus, their 
ancestor, belonged to the noble family of the 
Bacchiadae at Corinth, and fled from his native 
city when the power of his order was over- 
thrown by Cypselus. He settled at Tarquinii 
in Etruria, where he had mercantile con- 
nexions. He married an Etruscan wife, by 
whom he had two sons, Lucumo and Aruns. 
The latter died in the lifetime of his father, leay- 
ing his wife pregnant; but as Demaratus was 
ignorant of this circumstance, he bequeathed 
allhis property to Lucumo, and died himself 
shortly afterwards. But, although Lucumo was 
thus one of the most wealthy persons at Tar- 
quinii, and had married Tanaquil, who belonged 
to a family of the highest rank, he was excluded, 
as a stranger, from all power and influence in 
the state. Discontented with this inferior posi- 
tion, and urged on by his wife, he resolved to 
leave Tarquinii, and remove to Rome. He 
accordingly set out for Rome, driving in a 
chariot with his wife, and accompanied by a 
large train of followers. When they had reached 
the Janiculum an eagle seized his cap, and 
after carrying it away to a great height placed 
it again upon his head. Tanaquil, who was 
skilled in the Etruscan science of augury, bade 
her husband hope for the highest honour from 
this omen. Her predictions were soon verified. 
The stranger was received with welcome, and 
he and his followers were admitted to the rights 
of Roman citizens. He took the name of L. 
Tarquinius, to which Livy adds Priscus, His 
wealth, his courage and his wisdom gained 
him the love both of Ancus Marcius and of 
the people. The former appointed him guar- 
dian of his children; and, when he died, the 
senate and the people unanimously elected Tar- 
quinius to the vacant throne. The reign of 
Tarquinius was distinguished by great exploits 
im war, and by great works in peace. He de- 
feated the Latins and Sabines; and the latter 
people ceded to him the town of Collatia, where 
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he placed a garrison under the command of 
Egerius, the son of his deceased brother, Aruns, 
who took the surname of Collatinus. Some 
traditions relate that Tarquinius defeated the 
Etruscans likewise. Among the important 
works which Tarquinius executed in peace, the 
most celebrated are the vast sewers by which 
the lower parts of the city were drained, and 
which still remain [see p. 816, a]. He is also 
said in some traditions to have laid out the 
Circus Maximus in the valley which had been 
drained by the sewers, and also to have insti- 
tuted the Great or Roman Games, which were 
henceforth performed in the Circus. The 
Forum, with its porticoes and rows of shops, 
was also his work, and he likewise began to 
surround the city with a stone wall, a work 
which was finished by his successor, Servius 
Tullius, The building of the Capitoline temple 
is moreover attributed to the elder Tarquinius, 
though most traditions ascribe this work to his 
son, and only the vow to the father. Tarquinius 
also made some changes in the constitution of 
the state. He added 100 new members to 
the senate who were called patres minorum 
gentium, to distinguish them from the old 
senators, who were now called patres majorum 
gentiwm. He wished to add ‘other tribes to 
the three established by Romulus, ‘and to call 
them after himself and two of his friends, 
His plan was opposed by the augur Attus 
Navius, who gave a convincing proof that the 
gods were opposed to his purpose. [Nayzus.] 
Accordingly, he gave up his design of estab- 
lishing new tribes, but with each of the three 
he associated another under the same name, so 
that henceforth there were the first and second 
Ramnes, Tities and Luceres. Tarquinius was 
murdered, after a reign of thirty-eight years, at 
the instigation of the sons of Ancus Marcius, 
But they did not secure the reward of their 
crime, for Servius Tullius, with the assistance 
of Tanaquil, succeeded to the vacant throne, 
(Liv. i. 84-41; Dionys. iii. 46-73, iv. 1; Cie. de 
Rep. iii. 20.) Tarquinius left two sons and two 
daughters. His two sons, L. Tarquinius and 
Aruns, were subsequently married to the two 
daughters of Servius Tullius. One of his 
daughters was married to Servius Tullius, and 
the other to M. Brutus, by whom she became 
the mother of the celebrated L. Brutus, the 
first consul at Rome. Servius Tullius, whose 
Life is given under TuLuius, was murdered 
after a reign of forty-four years, by his son-in- 
law, L, Tarquinius, who ascended the vacant 
throne.—L, Tarquinius Superbus began his 
reign without any of the forms of election. 
One of the first acts of his reign was to abolish 
the rights which had been conferred upon the 
plebeians by Servius; and at the same time all 
the senators and patricians whom he mistrusted, 
or whose wealth he coveted, were put to death 
or driven into exile. He surrounded himself 
by a body-guard, by means of which he was 
enabled to do what he liked. His cruelty and 
tyranny obtained for him the surname of Super- 
bus. But, although a tyrant at home, he raised 
Rome to great influence and power among the 
surrounding nations. He gave his daughter in 
marriage to Octavius Mamilius of Tusculum, 
the most powerful of the Latin chiefs; and 
under his sway Rome became the head of the 
Latin Confederacy. He defeated the Volscians, 
and took the wealthy town of Suessa Pometia, 
with the spoils of which he commenced the 
erection of the Capitol, which his father had 
vowed. In the vaults’ of this temple he de- 
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posited the Sibylline books, which the king 
purchased from a Sibyl or prophetess. She had 
offered to sell him nine books for 300 pieces of 
gold. The king refused the offer with scorn. 
Thereupon she went away, and burned three, 
and then demanded the same price for the six. 
The king still refused. She again went away 
and burnt three more, and still demanded the 
same price for the remaining three. The king 
now purchased the three books, and the Sibyl 
disappeared. He next engaged in war with 
Gabii, one of the Latin cities which refused to 
enter into the League. Unable to take the city 
by force of arms, Tarquinius had recourse to 
stratagem. His son, Sextus, pretending to be 
ill-treated by his father, and covered with the 
bloody marks of stripes, fled to Gabii. The 
infatuated inhabitants intrusted him with the 
command of their troops: whereupon he sent 
a messenger to his father to inquire how he 
should deliver the city into his hands. The 
king, who was walking in his garden when the 
messenger arrived, made no reply, but kept 
striking off the heads of the tallest poppies 
with his stick. Sextus took the hint. He put 
to death or banished all the leading men of the 
place, and then had no difficulty in compelling 
it to submit to his father (cf. Ov. Fast. ii. 686- 
710). In the midst of his prosperity, Tar- 
quinius fell through a shameful outrage com- 
mitted by one of his sons. Tarquinius and his 
sons were engaged in besieging Ardea, a city of 
the Rutulians. Here, as the king’s sons, and 
their cousin, Tarquinius Collatinus, the son of 
Egerius, were feasting together, a dispute arose 
about the virtue of their wives. To settle the 
matter they mounted their horses, and first 
went to Rome, where they surprised the king’s 
daughters at a splendid banquet; then to 
Collatia, where, though it was late in the night, 
they found Lucretia, the wife of Collatinus, 
spinning amid her handmaids. The beauty and 
virtue of Lucretia had fired the evil passions of 
Sextus. A few days afterwards le returned-to 
Collatia, where he was hospitably received by 
Lucretia as her husband’s kinsman. In the 
dead of night he entered her chamber with a 
drawn sword: by threatening to lay a slave 
with his throat cut beside her, whom he would 
pretend to have killed in order to avenge her 
husband’s honour, he forced her to yield to 
his wishes. As soon as Sextus had departed, 
Lucretia sent for her husband and her father, 
Collatinus came, accompanied by L. Brutus ; 
Lueretius, with P. Valerius, who afterwards 
gained the surname of Publicola. They found 
her in an agony of sorrow. She told them what 
had happened, enjoined them to avenge her 
dishonour, and then stabbed herself to death 
(cf. Ov. Fast. ii. 725-832). They all swore to 
avenge her. Brutus threw off his assumed 
stupidity, and placed himself at their head. 
They carried the corpseto Rome. Brutus, who 
was Tribunus Celerum, summoned the people, 
aud related the deed of shame. All classes were 
inflamed with indignation. A decree was passed 
deposing the king, and banishing him and his 
family from the city. The army encamped 
before Ardea likewise renounced their alle- 
giance to the tyrant. Tarquinius, with his two 
sons, Titus and Aruns, took refuge at Caere in 
Etruria, Sextus repaired to) Gabii, his own 
principality, where he was shortly after mur- 
dered by the friends of those whom he had 
put to death. Tarquinius reigned twenty-four 
years. He was banished B.c. 510. The people 
of Tarquinii and Veii espoused the cause of the 
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exiled tyrant, and marched against Rome. The 
two consuls advanced to meet them. A bloody 
battle was fought, in which Brutus and Aruns, 
the son of Tarquinius, slew each other, Tar- 
quinius next repaired to Lars Porsena or Por- 
senna, the powerful king of Clusium, who 
marched against Rome at the head of a vast 
army. [See under PorsEna.] Next Tarquinius 
took refuge with his son-in-law, Mamilius Octa- 
vius of Tusculum, and the Latin states declared 
war against Rome. The contest was decided 
by the celebrated battle of the lake Regillus, 
in which the Romans gained the victory by the 
help of Castor and Pollux. Tarquinius himself 
was wounded, but escaped with his life; his 
son Sextus is said to have fallen in this battle, 
though, according to another tradition, as we 
have already seen, he was slain by the inhabi- 
tants of Gabii. Tarquinius Superbus had now 
no other state to which he could apply for 
assistance. He had already survived all his 
family, and he now fled to Aristobulus at 
Cumae, where he died a wretched and childless 
old man. (Liv. ii. 1-21; Dionys. y. 1-vi. 21.) 
Such is the story of the Tarquins according to 
the ancient writers ; but this story must not be 
received as a real history. It is the attempt to 
assign a, definite origin to certain Roman insti- 
tutions, to some features in the military organi- 
sation, and to some ancient public works in the 
city, of which the history had been obscured by 
lapse of time. There can be little doubt that 
it indicates as the time when these things were 
carried out a period during which a family of 
Etruscan origin held the chief power at Rome; 
and there is at least great probability (though 
this is denied by some writers of great autho- 
rity) that this rule was imposed upon Rome by 
the dominant power of the Etruscans. 
Tarracina (Tarracinensis: Terracina), also 
called Anxur (Anxurates), an ancient town of 
Latium situated fifty-eight miles SE. of Rome 
on the Via Appia and upon the coast, with a 
strongly fortified citadel upon a high hill, on 
which stood the temple of Jupiter Anxurus 
(Liv. iv. 49; Verg. den. vii. 799; Hor. Sat. i. 5, 
26; Lucan, ili. 84; Mart.y.1, 6). It originally 
belonged to the Volsci, by whom it was called 
Auxur. It was conquered by the Romans, who 
gave it the name of Tarracina, and it was made 
a Roman colony, B.c. 829 (Liv. vii. 21; Vell. 
Pat. i.14). Three miles W. of the town stood the 
grove of Feronia, with a temple of this goddess. 
The ancient walls of the citadel of Tarracina 
are still visible on the slope of Montecchio, 
Tarraco (Tarraconensis: Tarragona), an 
ancient town on the coast of Spain situated on 
a rock 760 feet high, between the river Iberus 
and the Pyrenees, on the river Tulcis. It was 
founded by the Massilians, and was made the 
head-quarters of the brothers P. and Cn. Scipio, 
in their campaigns against the Carthaginians 
in the second Punic war (Liv. xxi. 61; Pol. x. 
34). It subsequently became a populous and 
flourishing town; and Augustus, who wintered 
here (8.c. 26) after his Cantabrian campaign, 
made it the capital of one of the three Spanish 
provinces (Hispania Tarraconensis) and also 
a Roman colony. Hence we find it called 
Colonia Tarraconensis, also Col. Victrix To- 
gata and Col. Julia Victrix Tarraconensis. 
(Strab. p. 159; Plin. iii. 18; Tac. Ann. i. 78; 
Mart. x. 104, xiii. 118.) The modern town of 
Tarragona is built to a great extent with the 
yemains of the ancient city, and Roman in- 
scriptions may frequently be seen embedded 
in the walls of the houses, The ancient Roman 
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aqueduct, having been repaired in modern 
times, still supplies the city with water; and at 
a short distance to the NW. of Tarragona, along 
the sea coast, is a Roman sepulchre called the 
Tower of the Scipios, although the real place of 
the burial of the Scipios is quite unknown. 

Tarrunténus Paternus. -[PaTERNvs.] 

Tarsia (Tapotn: Ras Bostana), a promontory 
of Carmania, on the coast of the Persian Gulf, 
near the frontier of Persis. The neighbouring 
part of the coast of Carmania was called Tar- 
siana (Arr. Ind. 87). 

Tarsius (6 Tdpowos: Karadere), a river of 
Mysia, rising in M. Temnus, and flowing NE., 
through the Miletopolites Lacus, into the 
Macestus (Strab. p. 587). 

Tarsus, Tarsos (Tapads, Tapool, Tepads, Oap- 
ods: Tapoeds, Tarsensis: Tersus, Ru.), the chief 
city of Cilicia, stood near the centre of Cilicia 
Campestris, on the river Cydnus, about twelve 
miles above its mouth, in a very large and 
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pass through which (Pylae Ciliciae) led down 
to Tarsus. Its position gave it the full benefit 
of the natural advantages of a fertile country, 
and the command of an important highway of 
commerce. It had also an excellent harbour, 
twelve miles from the city, formed by a lagoon 
into which the Cydnus flows, but this has now 
been filled up with sand. The city was of 
unknown antiquity. Some ascribed its founda- 
tion to the Assyrian king Sardanapalus; others 
to Perseus, in connexion with whose legend 
the name of the city is fancifully derived from 
a hoof (rapods) which the winged horse Pegasus 
lost here; and others to the Argive chieftain 
Triptolemus, whose effigy appears on the coins 
of the city (Strab. p. 673; Staph. Byz. s.v.). 
All that can be determined with certainty 
seems to be that it was a very ancient city of 
the Syrians, who were the earliest known in- 
habitants of this part of Asia Minor, and that 
it received Greek settlers at an early period. 
In the time ef Xenophon, who gives us the 
first historical notice of Tarsus, it was the 
capital of the Cilician prince Syennesis, and 
was taken by Cyrus (Xen. Am. i. 2,23). [Comp. 
Crntcta.] At the time of the Macedonian in- 
vasion, it was held by the Persian troops, who 
were about to burn it, when they were pre- 
vented by Alexander’s arrival (Arr. Am. ii. 43 
Curt. iii. 5). After playing an important part 
as a military post in the wars of the successors 
of Alexander, and under the Syrian kings, it 
became, by the peace between the Romans and 
Antiochus the Great, the frontier city of the 
Syrian kingdom on the NW. At the time of 
the Mithridatic war, it suffered, on the one 
hand, from Tigranes, who overran Cilicia, and, 
on the other, from the pirates, who had their 
strongholds in the mountains of Cilicia Aspera, 
and made frequent incursions into the level 
country. From both these enemies it was 
rescued by Pompey, who made it the capital of 
the new Roman province of Cilicia, B.c. 66. 
In the Civil war, it took part with Caesar, and 
assumed, in his honour, the name of Juliopolis 
(Bell. Alex. 66; Dio Cass. xlvii. 24). For this 
the inhabitants were punished by Cassius, but 
were recompensed by Antony, who made Tarsus 
a free city. Under Augustus, the city obtained 
immunity from taxes, through the influence of 
the emperor’s tutor, the Stoic Athenodorus, 
who was a native of the place. It was the 
scene of important events in the wars with the 
Persians, the Arabs, and the Turks, and also in 
the Crusades. The people of Tarsus were 
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celebrated for their mental power, their readi- 
ness in repartee, and their fondness for the 
studyof philosophy. Among the most dis- 
tinguished natives of the place were: the 
Stoics Antipater, Archedemus, Heraclides, 
Nestor, Zeno, and the two Athenodori; the 
Academic Nestor; the Epicureans Diogenes 
(celebrated for his powers of improvising), Lysias 
(who was for a time tyrant of the city), and 
Plutiades; the tragic poets Dionysides and 
Bion; the grammarian Artemidorus; the his- 
torian Hermogenes; the physicians Herodotus 
and Philo; and, above all, the apostle Paul, 
who belonged to one of several families of 
Jews who had settled at Tarsus in considerable 
numbers, under the Persian and Syrian kings. 

Tartarus (Tdéprapos), son of Aether and Ge, 

and by his mother Ge the father of the Gigantes 
Typhoeus and Hchidna (Hes. Th. 821; Apollod. 
ii, 1,2; Hyg. Fab. 152). [For Tartarus in the 
underworld, see Hapzs, p. 376.] 
Tartarus (Tartaro), a river of Venetia be- 
tween the Athesis (Adige) and the Po. Its 
waters now pass by canals into these rivers. 
In ancient times it had an exit, partly artificial, 
to the sea, and in part of its course formed 
wide marshes (Tac. Hist. iii. 9; Plin. iii. 121). 

Tartessus (Taprnoods: Taptiooios), a dis- 
trict in the S. of Spain colonised, or occupied 
for trading purposes, by the Phoenicians. It 
extended on both sides of the Baetis (Guadal- 
quivir) in the lower part of its course, and that 
river itself was sometimes called Tartessus 
(Stesich. ap. Strab. p. 148; Avien. Ov. Mar. i. 
224). The country was rich in metals, iron, 
tin, lead, silver, and (to some extent) gold; and 
it is probably (though some writers deny it) the 
Tarshish of Scripture. It is likely that a town 
or port called Tartessus stood at the mouth of 
the Baetis and was a trading station of the 
Phoenicians. But it disappeared in early times, 
possibly because it was superseded by Gades, 
which belonged to the same district. (Hdt. i. 
168, iv. 152; Strab. pp. 148, 151; Plin. iii. 7; 
Mel. ii. 6.) “ By some writers it was (probably 
erroneously) taken to have been the ancient 
name of one or other town of the district, such 
as Gades or Carteia (Hdt. i. 163, iv. 152; Strab. 
pp. 148, 151; Plin. iii. 7; Mel. ii. 6), 

Taruscon or Tarascon (‘Tarusconienses: 
Tarascon), a town of the Salyes in Gaul, on 
the E. bank of the Rhone, N. of Arelate, and 
E. of Nemausus. 

Tarvisium (Tarvisanus: Treviso), a town of 
Venetia in the N. of Italy, on the river Silis, 
which became the seat of a bishopric, and a 
place of importance in the middle ages. 

Tatianus (Tatiavds), a Christian writer of the 
second century. [Dict. of Christ. Biogr.] 

T, Tatius, king of the Sabines. [Romuxus.] 

Tatta (7 Tarra: Tuz-Gél), a great salt lake 
in the centre of Asia Minor, on the Phrygian 
table-land, on the confines of Phrygia, Galatia, 
Cappadocia, and Lycaonia. It supplies the 
whole surrounding country with salt, as it 
doubtless did in ancient times (Strab. p. 568; 
Plin. xxxi. 84). 

Tauchira or Teuchira (Tavyeipa, Tedxeipa: 
Taukra, Ru.), a colony of Cyrene, on the NW. 
coast of Cyrenaica, in N. Africa. Under the 
Ptolemies, it was called Arsinoé, and was one 
of the five cities of the Libyan Pentapolis. It 
became a Roman colony, and was fortified by 
Justinian. It was a chief seat of the worship 
of Cybele, who had here a great temple and an 
annual festival. (Hdt. iv. 171; Strab. p. 836; 
Procop. de Aed. vi. 3.) | 
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. Taulantii (TavAdyrio:), a people of Llyria, in 
the neighbourhood of Epidamnus, frequently 
mentioned by the Greek and Roman writers. 
One of their most powerful kings was Glaucias, 
a, contemporary of Alexander the Great, who 
fought against the latter monarch, and at a 
later period afforded an asylum to the infant 
Pyrrhus, and refused to surrender him to Cas- 
sander. (Thue. i, 24; Arr. An.i. 5; Liy. xlv. 26.) 

Taunus (Taunus), a range of mountains in 
Germany, at no great distance from the conflu- 
ence of the Moenus (Mazn) and the Rhine (Tac. 
Ann. i. 56, xii. 58; Mel. iii. 8). 

Taurasia. 1. An ancient city of Samnium, in 
the country of the Hirpini, on the right bank of 
the Calor. It is mentioned among the towns 
taken by Scipio Barbatus.—2. [TavRint.] 

Tauri, the inhabitants of the Chersonesus 
Taurica (Crimea), the remnant of a people, per- 
haps the Cimmerians, who had retreated before 
the Scythians. They were divided into tribes 
of whom some were nomad, others agricultural. 
(Hdt. iv. 11,12; Strab. p. 811.) They are de- 
scribed as a rude and savage people, addicted 
to piracy (Hdt. iv. 103; Strab. p.808; Tac, Ann. 
xii. 17). In particular theirreligious rites were 
cruel, according to which they offered human 
sacrifices to their goddess, whom the Greeks 
identified with ARTEMIS [see p. 128]. Especi- 
ally, shipwrecked sailors were thus sacrificed 
(Eur. I. T.; Diod. iv. 44; Hdt. iv. 103; Ov. 
Pont. iii. 2, 57). [CHersonzsvs.] 

Taurianum (Traviano), a town of Bruttium, 
on the Via Popilia, twenty-three miles SH. of 
Vibo. 

Taurini, a people of Liguria dwelling on the 
upper course of the Po, at the foot of the Alps. 
Their chief town was Taurasia, afterwards 
colonised by Augustus, and called Augusta 
Taurinorum (Turin). (Pol. ii. 17, iii. 60; Liv. 
xxi. 88; App. Annzb. 5; Strab. p. 204.) 

Tauris (Torcola), a small island off the coast 
of Illyria, between Pharus and Corcyra (Bell. 
Alex. 47). 

Taurisci, a Celtic people in Noricum, and 
probably the old Celtic name of the entire popu- 
lation of the country. They were subsequently 
called Norici by the Romans after their capital 
Noreia. [Nonricum.] 

Taurois, Tauroentium (Tavpdeis, Tavpoev- 
tov), a colony of the Massaliots between Mas- 
silia and Telo Martius (Zoulon). Its site is 
marked by the modern Tarente. (Caes. B.C. ii. 
4; Strab. pp. 180, 184.) 

Tauroménium (Tavpouevoyv: Tavpouevirns, 
Tauromenitanus: Taormina), a city on the EH. 


Coin of Tauromenium, 8rd cent. B.0. 
Obv., head of Apollo, and star; rev., TAYPOMENITAN ; 
tripod. 


coast of Sicily, situated on the hill Taurus, 
from which it derived its name, between Mes- 
sana and Catana, and founded B.c. 358 by 
Andromachus with the remains\of the inhabi- 
tants of Naxos, whose town had been destroyed 
by Dionysius nearly fifty years before. [NAxos, 
No.2.] Tauromenium soon became a large and 
flourishing city; but in consequence of its 
espousing the side of Sex. Pompey against 
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Augustus, most of its inhabitants were expelled 
from the city, and their place supplied by a 
colony of veterans: hence we find the town 
called Col. Augusta Tauromenitana. From 
this time Tauromenium became a place of 
secondary importance. (Diod. xiv. 58,96; Strab. 
p. 267; App. B.C. v. 103-111; Juv.v. 93.) The 
hills in the neighbourhood produced excellent 
wine. There are still remains of the ancient 
town, of which the most important is a splendid 
theatre cut out of the rock, and capable of 
holding from 30,000 to 40,000 spectators. from 
which we may form some idea of the populous- 
ness of Tauromenium. 

Tauroscythae. [ScyrHoraunt.] 

Taurinum (Semin), a strongly fortified town 
in Pannonia at the confluence of the Savus and 
the Danube (Ptol. ii. 16, 4). 

Taurus, Statilius, a distinguished general of 
Octavian. At the battle of Actium, B.c. 31, he 
commanded the land-forces of Octavian, which 
were drawn upon the shore. In 29 he defeated 
the Cantabri, Vaccaei, and Astures. He was 
consul in 26; and in 16, when the emperor went 
to Gaul, the government of the city and of 
Italy was left to Taurus, with the title of prae- 
fectus urbi. (App. B.C. v. 97-118 ; Tac. Ann. vi. 
11; Dio Cass. xlix. 14, li. 20, liv. 19.) In the 
fourth consulship of Augustus, 80, Taurus built 
an amphitheatre of stone at his own expense. 
[Roma, p. 811, a.] 

Taurus (6 Tavpos, from the Aramaean Tur, a 
high mountain: Taurus, Ala~-Dagh, and other 
special names), a great mountain chain of Asia. 
In its widest extent the name was applied by 
the later geographers to the whole of the great 
chain which runs through Asia from W. to E., 
forming the S. margin of the great table-land 
of Central Asia, which it divides from the 
Mediterranean coast of Asia Minor, from Syria 
and the Tigris and Euphrates valley, from the 
low lands on the N. shore of the Indian Ocean, 
and from the two great peninsulas of India 
But in its usual signifi- 
cance, it denotes the mountain chain in the S. 
of Asia Minor which begins at the Sacrum or 
Chelidonium Prom. at the SEH. angle of Lycia, 
surrounds the gulf of Pamphylia, passing 
through the middle of Pisidia; then along the 
8. frontier of Lycaonia and Cappadocia, which 
it divides from.Cilicia and Commagene; thence, 
after being broken through by the Euphrates, 
it proceeds almost due KH. through the S. of 
Armenia, forming the water-shed between the 
sources of the Tigris on the S. and the streams 
which feed the upper Euphrates and the Araxes 
on the N.; thus it continues as far as the S. 
margin of the lake Arsissa, where it ceases to 
bear the name of Taurus, and is continued in 
the chain which, under the names of Niphates, 
Zagros, &c., forms the NE. margin of the 
Tigris and Euphrates valley. (Strab. pp. 129, 
520, 651, 666; Mel. i. 15; Plin. v. 99.) This 
main chain sends off branches which are nearly 
as important as itself. In the middle of the 
frontier between Cilicia and Cappadocia, H. of 
the Cilician Gates, the ANTITAURUS branches 
off to the NE. In the E. of Cilicia, the Ama- 
Nus goes off to the SW. and S. Immediately 
E. of the Euphrates, a branch proceeds to the 
SE., forming, under the name of Mastus, the 
frontier between Armenia and Mesopotamia, 
and dividing the valley of the Upper Tigris 
from the waters which flow through Meso- 
potamia into the Huphrates. The Taurus is of 
moderate height, for the most part steep, and 
wooded to the summit. Its general character 
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greatly resembles the mountains of central 
Germany. 

Tavium (Taovioy, Taviov), the capital of the 
Trocmi, in Galatia, stood on the H, side of the 
Halys, but at some distance from the river, and 
formed the centre of meeting for roads leading 
to all parts of Asia Minor (Strab. p. 567; Plin. 
v. 146; Steph. Byz. s.v.). It was therefore 
a place of considerable commercial importance. 
It had a temple and bronze colossus of Zeus. 
The position of the city has been much dis- 
puted, but it seems to have been proved by the 
discovery of a milestone marking the caput 
viae at the modern Nefez Kent, that this was 
the site of Tavium. 

Taxila or Taxidla (rd TdtiAa, Tatlada), an 
important city of India intra Gangem, stood in 
a large and fertile plain between the Indus 
and the Hydaspes, and was the capital of the 
Indian king Taxiles, in the time of Alexander 
(Arr. An. v. 8; Ptol. vii. 1, 45; Strab. pp. 698- 
714), Its position was probably at Shah Dheri, 
about forty miles from the Indus, where there 
are extensive ruins. 

Taxiles (TatfAns). 1, An Indian prince or 
king, who reigned over the tract between the 
Indus and the Hydaspes, at the period of the 
expedition of Alexander, B.c. 327. His real 
name was Mophis, or Omphis, and the Greeks 
appear to have called him Taxiles or Taxilas, 
from the name of his capital city of Taxila, 
On the approach of Alexander he hastened to 
meet him with valuable presents, and was in 
consequence confirmed in his kingdom by the 
Macedonian monarch. (Diod. xvii. 86; Curt. 
viii. 12,4; Arr. An. iv. 22, v. 8, 8; Strab. p. 
698; Just. xiii. 4.).—2, A general in the service 
of Mithridates the Great, and one of those in 
whom he reposed the highest confidence (Plut. 
Sull. 15, Lucull. 17). 

Taygeté (Tavyéern), daughter of Atlas and 
Pleione, one of the Pleiades, from whom Mt. 
Taygetus in Laconia is said to have derived its 
name. By Zeus she became the mother of 
Lacedaemon and of Eurotas. (Apollod, iii. 10, 
1; Paus. iii. 1, 2.) 

Taygétus or Taygétum or Taygéta (Taiye- 
Tos, Tavyerov, Td Tavyera pl.), a lofty range of 
mountains of a wild and savage character, sepa- 
rating Laconica and Messenia, and extending 
from the frontiers of Arcadia down to the Prom. 
Taenarum. Its highest points were called 
Talétus and Evoras, about three miles S, of 
Sparta. [Laconta.] 

Teanum (Teanensis). 1, Aptilum (Civitate), 
a town of Apulia on the river Frento and the 
confines of the Frentani, eighteen miles from 
Larinum (Liv. ix. 20; Cic. pro Clu. 9; Strab. 
p. 285).—2, Sidicinum (Zeano), an important 
town of Campania, and the capital of the 
Sidicini, situated on the N. slope of Mt. 
Massicus and on the Via Praenestina, six miles 
W. of Cales (Liv. xxii. 57; Cic. ad Att. viii. 
11; Strab. p. 237). It was made a Roman 
colony by Augustus; and in its neighbourhood 
were some celebrated medicinal springs. There 
are remains of the theatre and of the amphi- 
theatre. 

Tearus (Téapos): Teara, Deara, or Dere), a 
river of Thrace, the watérs of which were useful 
in curing cutaneous diseases. Herodotus re- 
lates that it rises from thirty-eight fountains, 
all flowing from the same rock, some warm and 
others cold. It falls into the Contadesdus; 
this into the Agrianes; and the latter again 
into the Hebrus. (Hat. iv. 90.) 

Teaté (Teatinus: Ohéeti), the capital of the 
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Marrucini, situated on a steep hill on the river 
Aternus, and on the road from Aternum to 
Corfinium (Strab. p. 241; Sil. Ital. viii. 520), 

Tecmessa (Téxunooa), the daughter of the 
Phrygian king Teleutas, whose territory was 
ravaged by the Greeks during a predatory 
excursion from Troy. Tecmessa was taken 
prisoner, and was given to Ajax, the son of 
Telamon, by whom she had a son, Hurysaces. 
[Agax. ] 

Tecmon (Téxuwy), a town of the Molossi in 
Epirus (Liv. xlv. 26; Steph, Byz. s. v.). 

Tectaeus and Angélion (Texratos kad *Ayye- 
Alwyv), early Greek sculptors, who are always 
mentioned together. ‘They were pupils of 
Dipoenus and Scyllis, and instructors of Callon 
of Aegina, and therefore they must have lived 
about B.c. 548. They were authors of a statue 
of Apollo at Delos, holding in his right hand a 
bow, and in his left figures of the three Graces, 
(Paus. ii. 82, 5, ix. 85, 3.) 

Tectosages (Texrdécayes). 1. In Gallia, 
[Voucan.|—2. In Asia Minor. [Ganarra.] 

Tecum, Tétum or Ticis (Teclz), a river in 
Gallia Narbonensis in the territory of the Sar- 
dones, called Illiberis by the Greeks from a 
town of this name upon the river (Mel. ii. 5; 
Plin. iii. 82). f 

Tedanius, a river in Illyricum, separating 


Japydia and Liburnia (Ptol. ii. 16, 3). 


\/Tégéa (Teyéa). 1. (Teyedrns: Piali), an 
important city of Arcadia, and the capital of 
the district Tegeatis (Teyedris), which was 
bounded on the E. by Argolis and Laconica, on 
the S. by Laconica, on the W. by Maenalia, 
and on the N. by the territory of Mantinea 
(Il. ii. 607; Paus. viii. 8,4; Strab. p. 887), It 
was one of the most ancient towns of Arcadia, 
and is said to have been founded by Tegeates, 
the son of Lycaon. It was formed out of nine 
small townships, which were united into one 
city by Aleus, who was thus regarded as the 
real founder of the city. At a later time we 
find Tegea divided into four tribes, each of 
which possessed a statue of Apollo Agyieus, 
who was especially honoured in Tegea. The 
Tegeadtae long resisted the supremacy of Sparta; 
and, according to tradition, it was not till the 
Spartans discovered the bones of Orestes that 
they were enabled to conquer this people. (Hdt. 
i. 65-67; Paus. iii. 7, 8, viii. 5, 9, viii. 45-48.) 
The Tegeatae sent 3000 men to the battle of 
Plataea, in which they were distinguished for 
their bravery (Hdt. ix. 26). They remained 
faithful to Sparta in the Peloponnesian war, 
but after the battle of Leuctra they joined the 
rest of the Arcadians in establishing their inde- 
pendence. During the wars of the Achaean 
League Tegea was taken both by Cleomenes, 
king of Sparta, and Antigonus Doson, king of 
Macedonia, and the ally of the Achaeans (Pol. 
ii. 46, 54). It continued to be a place of im- 
portance in the time both of Strabo and of Pau- 
sanias. Its most splendid public building was 
the temple of Athene, which was the largest 
and most magnificent building in the Pelopon- 
nesus. It was erected soon after B.c. 894, in 
place of a more ancient temple of this goddess, 
which was burnt down in this year. he archi- 
tect was Scopas, and the sculpture in the 
pediments were probably by the hand of Scopas 
himself (Paus. viii. 45, 4; Scopas). Remains 
of the city are found at the villages of Pizala 
and Haghios Sostis. At the latter a great 
number of statuettes of bronze and terracotta 
were dug up, which seem to have, been offerings 
to Demeter and Kore, whose temple must have 
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been on this spot.—2. A town in Crete, said to 
have been founded by Agamemnon (Vell. Pat. 


1.4). 

togianum (Diano) a municipal town of Lu- 
cania, situated on the river Tanager (Plin. iii. 
98). 
ry trelamon (TeAapoy), son of Aeacus and En- 
deis, and brother of Peleus. Having assisted 
Peleus in slaying their half-brother, Phocus 
[PrxEvs], Telamon was expelled from Aegina, 
and came to Salamis. Here he was first mar- 
ried to Glauce, daughter of Cychreus, king of 
the island, on whose death Telamon became 
king of Salamis (Diod. iv. 72). He afterwards 
married Periboea or Hriboea, daughter of Al- 
cathous, by whom he became the father of 
Ajax, who is hence frequently called Tela- 
momades, and Telamonius heros. [Asax.] 
Telamon himself was one of the Calydonian 
hunters and one of the Argonauts. He was 
also a friend of Heracles, whom he joined in 
his expedition against Laomedon of Troy, which 
city he wes the first to enter. He there erected 
an altar to Heracles Callinicus or Alexicacus. 
(Apollod. ii. 6, 4; Theocr. xiii. 88; Schol. ad 
Ap. Rh. i. 1289.) Heracles, in return, gave to 
him Theanira or Hesione, a daughter of Laome- 
don, by whom he became the father of Teucer 
and Trambelus. On this expedition Telamon 
and Heracles also fought against the Meropes 
in Cos, on account of Chalciope, the beautiful 
daughter of Eurypylus, the king of the Meropes, 
and against the giant Alcioneus, on the isthmus 
of Corinth. Telamon likewise accompanied 
Heracles on his expedition against the Ama- 
zons, and slew Melanippe (Pind. Nem. iii. 65; 
Schol. ad loc.). 
¥ Télamon (Telamone), a town and harbour of 
Htruria, S. of the river Umbro, said to have 
been founded by Telamon on his return from 
the Argonautic expedition (Diod. iv. 56), but 
there can be little doubt that it was originally 
an Htruscan town. In its neighbourhood a 
great victory was gained over the Gauls in B.c. 
225 (Pol. i. 27-81). It was here that Marius 
landed on his return from Africa in 87 (Plut. 
Mor. 41). Telamon is mentioned as a port in 
Pliny (ii. 51) and in the Itineraries of the 
fourth century, but since that time there has 
been nothing on the site but a poor village and 
ruins of Roman buildings. 

Telchines (TeAyxives), a family or tribe of 
mythical beings or demons, analogous in some 
respects to the trolls or goblins of Northern, 
and the genii of Oriental, folk-lore. They are 
said to have been the children of Thalassa (for 
which reason a late writer—Hustathius, ad 
Hom. p. 771—represents them as like mermen, 
with fins instead of feet). They came from 
Crete to Cyprus and from thence to Rhodes, 
where they founded Camirus, Ialysus, and 
Lindus. Rhodes, which was named after them 
Telchinis, was abandoned by them, because 
they foresaw that the island would be inun- 
dated. They then spread in different directions. 
Lycus went to Lycia, where he built the temple 
of the Lycian Apollo. This god had been wor- 
shipped by them at Lindus, and Hera at 
Talysus and Camirus. There is a further indi- 
cation of their connexion with a sea-going 
people in the Rhodian story that Poseidon was 
intrusted to them by Rhea, and \they-brought 
him up in conjunction with Caphira, a daughter 
of Oceanus. Poseidon wedded Halia, the sister 
of the Telchines, who bore six sons and a 
daughter, Rhodos, from whom the island was 
named, The sons drove Aphrodite from the 
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island, and she sent madness upon them, which 
caused Poseidon to bury them beneath the 
earth. In their operation they are represented 
in different aspects :—(1) As sorcerers and mali- 
cious sprites. Their very eyes and aspect are 
said to have been‘ destructive. They had it in 
their power to bring on hail, rain, and snow, 
and to assume any form they pleased; they 
further mixed Stygian water with sulphur, in 
order thereby to destroy animals and plants. 
One account represents Zeus as destroying 
them with an inundation (Ov. Met. vii. 867) as 
malicious or BdoKkavor: another makes their 
destroyer Apollo in the shape of a wolf (Serv. 
ad Aen. iv. 377). (2) As inventors of agricul- 
ture, (3) As artists and handicraftsmen. They 
are said’to have invented useful arts and insti- 
tutions, and to have made images of the gods. 
They worked in brass and iron, made the sickle 
of Cronos and the trident of Poseidon (Diod. 
v. 55; Strab. pp. 472, 653; Paus. ix. 19, 1; 
Tzetz. Chil. vii. 124). The origin of these 
myths seems to be partly the widespread super- 
stition of gnomes or goblins working at metals, 
or rich in metals, dwelling beneath mountains, 
and acting sometimes in malice, sometimes in 
kindness—but partly also the attempt to ex- 
plain the origin of certain works and inventions 
in Rhodes or elsewhere. It is probable that in 
this aspect the Phoenicians were the originals 
of the Telchines, and the myth is really describ- 
ing how Phoenician arts and metal-working 
were introduced by this maritime people from 
the side of Crete, and how the ingenious, race 
of artisans migrated from Rhodes to Lycia and 
elsewhere. Of this last event we have no par- 
ticular evidence; but it is not improbable, and 
the Termilae in Lycia were said to be Cretans. 
[See p. 504, a.] The account of the Telchines 
may be compared with that of the Idaean 
Dacrvyut, 

Téléboae. [Taputan.] 

Téléboas (TyAcBdas), a river of Armenia 
Major, falling into the Euphrates; probably 
identical with the ARSANIAS. 

Téléclides (TyAexAeidys), an Athenian comic 
poet of the Old Comedy, about the same time 
as Crates and Cratinus, and a little earlier than 
Aristophanes. He was an earnest advocate of 
peace, a great admirer of the ancient manners 
of the age of: Themistocles, a supporter of 
Nicias, and an assailant of Pericles (Plut. Per. 
8,16, Nic. 4). Fragments of his plays are in- 
cluded in Meineke’s Fragm. Com. Graec. 

Teéeléclus (ThaexAos), king of Sparta, eighth 
of the Agids, and son of Archelaus. He was 
slain by the Messenians, in a temple of Artemis 
Limnatis, on the borders. His death was the 
immediate occasion of the first Messenian war, 
B.C. 743. (Hdt. vii. 104; Paus. iii. 2, 6, iv. 4, 2.) 

Télégonus (TnAéyovos), son of Odysseus and 
Circe. After Odysseus had returned to Ithaca, 
Circe sent out Telegonus in search of his father. 
A storm cast his ship on the coast of Ithaca, 
and being pressed by hunger he began to plun- 
der the fields. Odysseus and Telemachus being 
informed of the ravages caused by the stranger, 
went out to fight against him; but Telegonus 
ran Odysseus through with a spear which he 
had received from his mother. At the com- 
mand of Athene, Telegonus, accompanied by 
Telemachus and Penelope, went to Circe in 
Aeaea, there buried the body of Odysseus, and 
married Penelope, by whom he became the 
father of Italus. [See Opyssnus, p. 618, b.] 
In Italy Telegonus was believed to have been 
the founder of the towns of TuscuLum and 
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PRAENESTE. He left a daughter, Mamilia, from 
whom the family of the Mamilii traced their 
descent. ; 

Télémachus (TyA¢uaxos), son of Odysseus 
and Penelope. He was still an infant when the 
Trojan war began, and when his father had 
been absent from home nearly twenty years, 
Telemachus went to Pylos and Sparta to gather 
information concerning him. He was hospit- 
ably received by Nestor, who sent his own son 
to conduct Telemachus to Sparta. Menelaus 
also received him kindly, and communicated 
to him the prophecy of Proteus concerning 
Odysseus. From Sparta Telemachus returned 
home; and on his arrival there he found his 
father, whom he assisted in slaying the suitors. 
[Opyssnus.] According to some accounts, Tele- 
machus became the father of Perseptolis either 
by Polycaste, the daughter of Nestor, or by 
Nausicaa, the daughter of Alcinous (Eustath. 
ad Hom. p. 1796; Dict. Cret. vi. 6). Others 
relate that he was induced by Athene to marry 
Circe, and became by her the father of La- 
tinus [see p. 618, b]; or that he married Cassi- 
phone, a daughter of Circe, but in a quavrel 
with his mother-in-law slew her, for which he 
was in his turn killed by Cassiphone (Tzetz. 
ad. Lyc. 808). 

Télémus (THAcuos), son of Hurymus, and a 
celebrated soothsayer (Od. ix. 509; Ov. Met. 
xili. 771; Theocr. vi. 23). 

Téléphus (Thrchos), son of Heracles and 
Auge, the daughter of king Aleus of Tegea, and 
priestess of Athene. As soon as he was born 
he was exposed by his grandfather, who was 
angry because his daughter had broken the 
vows of her office. In some accounts she was 
set adrift, like Danaé, with her child and cast 
on the Mysian coast. In other versions of the 
story Telephus was reared by a hind (€Aagos), 
and educated by king Corythus in Arcadia. On 
reaching manhood, he consulted the Delphic 
oracle to learn his parentage, and was ordered 
to go to king Teuthras in Mysia. (Apollod. iii. 
9,1; Diod. iv. 83; Hyg. Fab. 100.) He there 
found his mother, and succeeded Teuthras on 
the throne of Mysia. He married Laodice or 
Astyoche, a daughter of Priam; and he at- 
tempted to prevent the Greeks from landing on 
the coast of Mysia. Dionysus, however, caused 
him to stumble over a vine, whereupon he was 
wounded by Achilles. (Pind. Ol. ix. 112, Isth. 
v. 52, vill. 109; Paus. x. 28; Dict. Cret. ii. 3.) 
Being informed by an oracle that the wound 
could only be cured by ‘ the wounder,’ Telephus 
repaired to the Grecian camp ; and as the Greeks 
had likewise learnt from an oracle that without 
the aid of Telephus they could not reach Troy, 
Achilles cured Telephus by means of the rust 
of the spear by which he had been wounded 
(Dict. Cret. ii. 10 ; Hor. Hpod. xvii. 8; Ov. Met. 
xii. 112, Rem. Am. 47). Telephus, in return, 
pointed out to the Greeks the road which they 
had to take. According to one story Telephus, 
in order to induce the Greeks to helphim, went 
to Argos and snatching Orestes from his cradle 
threatened to kill him unless Agamemnon would 
persuade Achilles to healthe wound. ‘The story 
of Telephus (unknown to the Iliad) formed the 
subject of numerous vase paintings, and of a 
tragedy of Euripides, who was ridiculed because 
he introduced Telephus in so miserable and 
ragged a condition (cf. Hor. A. P. 96). 

Telepté. [Txaxa.] 

Telesia (Telesinus: Telese),a town in Sam- 
nium in the valley of the Calor, on the road 
from Allifae to Beneventum, taken by Hannibal 
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in the second Punic war, and afterwards retaken 
by the Romans. It was colonised by Augustus 
with a body of veterans. It was the birthplace 
of Pontius, who fought against Sulla, and who 
was hence surnamed Telesinus. (Liv. xxii, 18, 
xxiv. 20; Strab. p. 250.) The ruins show a 
circuit of walls about one mile and a half in cir- 
cumference with several gates. They belong to 
the Roman, not to the Samnite, town. 

Télésilla (TeAéo1AAa), a lyric poetess of Argos, 
about B.c. 510. In the war of Argos against 
Sparta, she not only encouraged her countrymen 
by her lyre and song, but she took up arms at 
the head of a band of her countrywomen, and 
greatly contributed to the victory which they 
gained over the Spartans. In memory of this 
exploit, her statue was erected in the temple of 
Aphrodite at Argos, with the emblems of a 
poetess and a heroine; Ares was worshipped in 
that city as a patron deity of women, and the’ 
prowess of her female associates was comme- 
morated by the annual festival called Hybris- 
tica. The scanty remnants of her poetry are in 
Bergk, Poét. Lyr. Graec. (Plut. de Mul. Virt. 
p. 245; Paus. ii. 20, 7; ef. Hdt. vi. 77.) 

Teélésinus, Pontius. [Ponrrus.] 

Télestas or Télestés (TeA¢oras, TeAcorys), 
of Selinus, a poet of the later Athenian dithy- 
ramb, about B. c. 898. A few lines of his poetry 
are preserved by Athenaeus (pp. 616, 626, 637). 

Teéléthrius (TeA¢Opios), a mountain in the N. 
of Euboea near Histiaea (Strab. p. 445).- 

Teleutias (TeAcvrias), half-brother of Agesi- 
laus IL, was a Spartan admiral, who served in 
the Corinthian war B.c. 393, off the coast of 
AsiaB. 0. 390-388, and against the Olynthians B. c. 
382 (Xen. Hell. iv. 23-25, v. 1-3; Diod. xv. 21.) 

Tellenae, a town in Latium between the 
later Via Ostiensis and the Via Appia, destroyed 
by Ancus Marcius (Dionys. i. 16, ili. 38, 43; 
Liy. i. 88). It was, however, partially restored, 
for it existed in Strabo’s time (Strab. p. 231). 
Some writers identify with it the ruins at 
Giostra, about ten miles from Rome. 

Tellus. (Gana.] 

Telmessus or Telmissus (TeAunoods, TeA- 
puocods: Macrt), a city of Lycia, near the borders 
of Caria, on a gulf called Telmissicus Sinus, and 
close to the promontory Telmissis (Strab. p. 
665; Liv. xxxvii. 16; Lucan, viii. 248). There 
are considerable remains on the site, of a theatre, 
porticoes, and rock tombs. 

Telo Martius (Zowlon), a port-town of Gallia 
Narbonensis on the Mediterranean, is rarely 
mentioned by the ancient writers, and did not 
become a place of importance till a late period 
of the Roman empire. It may be the town 
mentioned in Sil. It. xiv. 448. 

Télos (TiAos: Thawos: Telos or Piskopi), a 
small island of the Carpathian sea, one of the 
Sporades, lay off the coast of Caria SW. of the 
mouth of the Sinus Doridis, between Rhodes 
and Nisyrus. It was also called Agathusa. 
(Hdt. vii. 153; Strab. p. 488; Plin. iv. 69.) At 
the town of Telos there are the remains of 
the walls and a Greek temple converted into a 
church, beside several ancient tombs. 


Telphussa, [THELPusa.] 
Teménidae. [TremeNvs.| 
Téménites. [{Syracusaz.] 


Téménus (Tfhuevos), son of Aristomachus, was 
one of the Heraclidae who invaded Pelopon- 
nesus. After the conquest of the peninsula, he 
received Argos as his share. His descendants, 
the Temenidae, being expelled from Argos, are 
said to have founded the kingdom of Macedonia, 
whence the kings of Macedonia called them- 


’ 
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‘selvesTemenidae. (Hdt. viii. 188; Thue. ii. 99; 
ARGOS.) 

~~ Témesa or Tempsa (Temesaeus or Tempsa- 
/nus: Torre del Piano del Casale), a town in 
| Bruttium on the Sinus Terinaeus, was one of 
‘the most ancient Ausonian towns in the S. of 
Italy, and is said to have been afterwards 
colonised by a body of Aetolians under Thoas 
| (Strab. p. 225). Ata still later time it was suc- 
_cessively in the possession of the Locrians, of 
the Bruttians, and finally of the Romans, who 
colonised it in B. c. 196 (Liv. xxxiv. 45). There 
/was a sanctuary of Polites near it (Paus. vi. 6, 
7). Temesa was famous for its copper mines 
| (Ov. Met. xv. 707; Stat. Sclv. i. 1, 42). 

| Temnus. 1, (7rd Tijuvoy dpos: Demirdji- 
| Dagh), a mountain of Mysia, extending eastward 
from Ida tothe borders of Phrygia, and dividing 
| Mysia into two parts. It contains the sources 
of the Macestus, Mysius, Caicus, and Hvenus. 
| (Strab. p. 616.)—2, (Kayajik), a city of Aeolis, 
in the NW. of Lydia, thirty miles S. of Cyme. 
Its site has been identified with remains of a 
citadel, and was of considerable extent on a hill 
_above the station of Emin Aalim, seventeen 
miles down the river from Magnes: that is, 
| upon the hill side above the right bank of the 
_Hermus a little way above the point where the 
| river enters the lower valley of Larissa, and a 


few miles off the road from Smyrna to Cyme. 
It was nearly destroyed by an earthquake in the 
reign of Tiberius, and is not noticed by Pliny. 
| Under the Byzantine empire it was called Arch- 
jangelos. (Strab. p. 621; Xen. Hell. iv. 8, 5; 
| Hat. i. 149; Pol. v.77; Tac. Ann. ii. 47.) 

| Tempé (Téurn, contr. of Téumea), a beautiful 
| and romantic valley in the N. of Thessaly, be- 
| 
| 


tween Mts. Olympus and Ossa, through which 
| the Peneus escapes into the sea. The scenery 
of this glen is frequently praised by poets; and 
| it was also celebrated as one of the favourite 
haunts of Apollo, who had transplanted his 
| laurel from this spot to Delphi. The whole 
| valley is rather less than five miles in length, 


| Tempe is also of great importance in history, as 
it is the only pass through which an army can 
invade Thessaly from the N. Insome parts the 
| rocks on each side of the Peneus approach so 
| close to each other as only to leave room be- 
| tween them for the stream, and the road 
(is cut out of the rock in the narrowest 
| point. Tempe is the only channel through 
| which the waters of the Thessalian plain de- 
| scend into the sea; and it was the common 
| Opinion in antiquity that these waters had once 
| covered the country with a vast lake, till an 
| outlet was formed for them by some great con- 
| vulsion in nature which rent the rocks of Tempe 
| asunder. (Hdt. vii. 129; Strab. p. 480; Caes. 
B.C. iii. 84; Catull. lxiv. 285; Ov. Met. i. 568; 
| Verg. Georg. ii. 469; Hor. Od. iii. 1,24.) So 
| celebrated was the scenery of Tempe that its 
| name was given toany beautiful valley. Cicero 
| so calls a valley in the land of the Sabines near 
Reate, through which the river Velinus flowed 
(Cie. ad Att. iv. 15); and there was a Tempein 
Sicily, through which the river Helorus flowed, 
; ae called by Ovid Tempe Heloria (fast. iv. 
477). 

Tempyra, a town in Thrace at the foot of a 
‘narrow mountain pass between Mt. Rhodope 
7H the coast (Ov. Trist. i. 10, 213 Liv. xxxviii. 
41, 

| Yenctéri or Tenchtéri, a people of Germany 
| dwelling on the Rhine between the Ruhr and 
the Sieg, 8. of the Usipetes, in conjunction with 


| and opens gradually to the EH. into a wide plain-| 
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whom their name usually occurs. They crossed 
the Rhine together with the Usipetes, with the 
intention of settling in Gaul; but they were 
defeated by Caesar with great slaughter, and 
those who escaped took refuge in the territories 
of their S. neighbours, the Sucampri. The 
Tencteri afterwards belonged to the League of 
the Cherusci, and at a still later period they 
are mentioned as a portion of the confederacy 
of the Franks. (Caes. B.G. iv. 1, 4-16; Tac. 
Germ. 32, Ann. xiii. 56, Hist. iv. 77.) 

Tenea (Tevéa), a town in Corinthia, about 
eight miles 8S. of Corinth (Paus. ii. 5, 4; Strab. 
p-. 880; Cic. ad Att. vi. 2, 8). 

Ténédos or Ténédus (Tévedos: Tevédios), a 
small island of the Aegaean sea, off the coast of 
Troas, of an importance very disproportionate 
to its size, on account of its position near the 
mouth of the Hellespont, from which it is about 
twelve miles distant. Its distance from the 
coast of the Troad was forty stadia (four geog. 
miles), and from Lesbos fifty-six stadia: its circuit 
was eighty stadia. It was called, in early times, 
by the names of Calydna, Leucophrys, Phoenice, 
and Lyrnessus. It had an ancient temple of 
Apollo (Zi. i. 88, 452). The mythical derivation 


of its usual name is from Tenes, son of Cycnus 
(Strab. p. 880; Diod. v. 83). It had an Aeolian 


Coin of Tenedos, of 2nd cent. B.c. 


Obv., double head, male and female, explained by some as 
Bacchus dimorphus; rev., TENEAION: double axe, owl 
and grapes, suggesting a combined worship of Athene 

+ and Dionysus. (Steph. Byz. s.v. Tevedos, cites Aristotle as 
referring this type of the double axe to a decree of a 
king of Tenedos that adulterers should be beheaded. It 
is rightly objected that this would be a very unlikely 
theme to introduce on a coin; more probably it refers 
to a local myth imperfectly understood : cf. Paus. x. 14.] 


city of the same name, with two harbours. Its 
name appears in several proverbs, such as 
Tevédios méAekus, T. avOpwros, T. avAnrns, T. 
kakév. It appears in the legend of the Trojan 
war as the station to which the Greeks withdrew 
their fleet in order to induce the Trojans to 
think that they had departed, and to receive 
the wooden horse (Verg. Aen. ii. 21). In the 
Persian war it was used by Xerxes as a naval 
station (Hdt. vi. 81). It afterwards became a 
tributary ally of Athens, and adhered to her 
during the whole of the Peloponnesian war, and 
down to the peace of Antalcidas, by which it 
was surrendered to the Persians (Thue. ii. 2; 
Xen. Heil. v. 1, 6; Demosth. c. Polycl. p. 1228.) 
At the Macedonian conquest the Tenedians re- 
gained their liberty (Arr. Am. ii. 2). In the war 
against Philip IIL, Attalus and the Romans 
used Tenedos as a naval station, and in the 
Mithridatic war Lucullus gained a naval victory 
over Mithridates off the island (Plut. Lucull. 
3). About this time the Tenedians placed them- 
selves under the protection of Alexandria Troas 
(Paus. x. 14, 4). The island was celebrated for 
the beauty of its women (Athen. p. 609). 

. Tenes or Tennes (Tjyvys), son of Cycnus and 
Proclea, and brother of Hemithea. Cycnus was 
king of Colonae in Troas. His second wife was 
Philonome, who fell in love with her stepson ; 
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but as he repulsed her advances, she accused 
him to his father, who threw both his son and 
daughter in a chest into thesea. But the chest 
was driven on the coast of the island of Leuco- 
phrys, of which the inhabitants elected-him 
king, and which he called Tenedos, after his own 
name. Cycnus at length heard of the imno- 
cence of his son, killed Philonome, and went to 
his children in Tenedos. Here both Cycnus and 
Tenes were slain by Achilles. Tenes was after- 
wards worshipped as a heroin Tenedos. (Paus. 
x. 14, 2; Diod. v. 83; Strab. p. 640.) 

Ténos (Tivos: Thyvios: Tino), a small island 
in the Aegaean sea, SH. of Andros and N. of 
Delos. It is about fifteen miles in length. It 
was originally called Hydrussa (‘TSpodcca) be- 
cause it was well watered, and Ophwussa 
(Odiotcoa) because it abounded in snakes. 
(Plin. iv. 66; Steph. Byz. s.v.) It possessed a 


Coin of Tenos, of 4th cent. B.c. 


Obv., head of Zeus Ammon; rev., TH; Poseidon with 
trident and fish. 


town of the same name on the site of the modern 
S. Nicolo. It had also a celebrated temple of 
Poseidon, which is mentioned in the time of the 
emperor Tiberius. (Hdt. viii. 82; Thue. vii. 57; 
Strab. p. 487; Tac. Ann. iii. 63.) The wine of 
Tenos was celebrated in antiquity and is still 
valued at the present day. 

Tentyra (ra Tévrupa: Teytupirns, Tentyrites: 
Denderah, Ru.), a city of Upper Egypt, on the 
W. bank of the Nile, between Abydos and 
Coptos, with celebrated temples of Hathor—the 
Queen of Heaven (=Aphrodite), who was spe- 
cially worshipped there—of Isis, and of Typhon 
(Strab. p. 814; Ptol. iv. 5, 6). Its people were 
distinguished for their hatred of the crocodile; 
and upon this and the contrary propensities of 
the people of Ombi, Juvenal founds his fifteenth 
Satire. (Ompr.] There are still magnificent re- 
mains of the temples of Hathor and Isis. 

Téds (7 Téws: Thios, Téius : Sighajik), one of 
the Ionian cities on the coast of Asia Minor, re- 
nowned as the birthplace of the lyric poet Ana- 
cCREON. It stood on the S. side of the isthmus 
which connects the peninsula of M. Mimas with 
the mainland of Lydia, at the bottom of the bay 
between the promontories of Coryceum and 
Myonnesus (Strab. p. 668; Hat. i. 142). It was 


Coin of Teos in Ionia, of 5th cent. B.C. 


Ow., griffin (symbol of Asiatic Dionysus ; rev., ATNQN 
THIQN: in incuse square. 


a flourishing seaport, until, to free themselves 
from the Persian yoke, most of its inhabitants 
retired to Abdera (Hat. i. 168). It was still, 
however, a place of importance in the time of 
the Roman emperors (Mel. i. 17; Ptol. v. 2, 6; 
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Plin, v. 188). It had two harbours, and a cele- 
brated temple of Dionysus, of which, as well as 
of the theatre, there are fine remains. 

‘Terédon (Tepndév: prob. Dorah), a city of 
Babylonia, on the W. side of the Tigris, below 
its junction with the Euphrates, and not far 
from its mouth. It was a great emporium for 
the traffic with Arabia. It is no doubt the 
Diridotis (Acpidwris) of Arrian. 

Térentia. 1. Wife of M. Cicero, the orator, 
to whom she bore two children, a son and a 
daughter. She was a woman of sound sense 
and great firmness of character. After Cicero’s 
banishment in B.c. 58, Terentia by her letters 
endeavoured to keep up his fainting spirits, and 
exerted herself on his behalf among his friends 
in Italy. During the Civil war, however, Cicero 
was offended with her conduct in money matters, 
and divorced her in 46 (ad Att. xi. 16, 24; 
Plut. Cc. 41). Shortly afterwards he married 
Publilia, a young girl of whose property he had 
the management. Terentia could not have been 
less than fifty at the time of her divorce, and it 
is not probable that she married again. It is 
related, indeed, by Jerome that she married 
Sallust the historian, and subsequently Messalla 
Corvinus (Hieron. in Jovi. i. p. 52)* but these 
marriages are not mentioned by any other 
writer, and may be rejected. Terentia is 
said to have attained the age of 103.—2. Also 
called Terentilla, the wife of Maecenas and 
believed to be the mistress of Augustus. The 
intrigue between Augustus and Terentia is 
said to have disturbed the good understanding 
which subsisted between the emperor and his 
minister. [MaxrceEnas.] 

Terentianus Maurus, a Roman poet, prob- 
ably lived near the end of the second century 
of our era, and was a native of Africa, as his 
surname, Maurus, indicates. There is still 
extant a poem of Terentianus, entitled De 
Literis, Syllabis, Pedibus, Metris, which treats 
of prosody and the different kinds of metre 
with much elegance and skill. The work is 
edited by Santen and Van Lennep, Traj. ad 
Rhen, 1825, and by Lachmann, Berol. 1836. 

P. Térentius Afer, usually called Terence, 
the celebrated comic poet, was born at Carthage 
probably about 190 B.c., and at an early age 
came to Rome, where he became the slave of 
P. Terentius Lucanus, a Roman senator, A 
handsome person and promising talents recom- 
mended Terence to his master, who afforded 
him the best education of the age, and finally 
manumitted him. On his manumission, ac- 
cording to the usual practice, Terence assumed 
his patron’s nomen, Terentius, having been 
previously called Publius or Publipor. His 
Life in Suetonius de Poétis, is the chief 
authority. The Andria was the first play 
offered by Terence for representation. The 
curule aediles referred the piece to Caecilius, 
then one of the most popular play-writers at 
Rome. Unknown and meanly clad, Terence 
began to read from a low stool his opening 
scene. A few verses showed the elder poet 
that no ordinary writer was before him, and the 
young aspirant, then in his twenty-seventh 
year, was invited to share the couch and supper 
of his judge. This reading of the Andria, 
however, must have preceded its performance 
nearly two years, for Caecilius died in 168, and 
it was not acted till 166. Meanwhile, copies 
were in circulation, envy was awakened, and 
Luscius Lavinius, a veteran and not very 
successful play-writer, began his unwearied 
attacks on the dramatic and personal character 
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of the author. The Andria was successful, 
and, aided by the accomplishments and good 
address of Terence himself, was the means of 
introducing him to the most refined and in- 
tellectual circles of Rome. His chief patrons 
were Laelius and the younger Scipio, both of 
whom treated him as an equal, and are said 
even to have assisted him in the composition 
of his plays. (Suet. U.c.; ef. Cic. ad Att. vii. 
8, 10; Quint. x. 1, 99.) After living some 
years at Rome, Terence went to Greece, and 
while there he translated 108 of Menander’s 
comedies. He neyer returned to Italy, and 
we have various accounts of his death. Accord- 
ing to one story, after embarking at Brundu- 
sium, he was.never heard of more; according 
to others, he died at Stymphalus in Arcadia 
(Auson. Hpist. xviii. 16), in Leucadia, or at Patrae 
in Achaia. One of his biographers said he was 
drowned, with all the fruits of his sojourn in 
Greece, on his home-passage (see Suet. l.c.). 
But the prevailing report was, that his trans- 
lations of Menander were lost at sea, and that 
grief for their loss caused his death. He died 
in the thirty-sixth year of his age, in 159 or in 
the year following. He left a daughter, but 
nothing is known of his family. Six comedies 
are all that remain to us; and they are prob- 
ably all that Terence produced. His later 
versions of Menander were, in all likelihood, 
from their number and the short time in which 
they were made, merely studies for future 
dramas of his own. They were brought for- 
ward at the following seasons: (1) Andria, ‘the 
woman of Andros,’ so-called from the birth- 
place of Glycerium, its heroine, was first repre- 
sented at the Megalesian Games, on the 4th of 
April, 166. It was an adaptation of Menander’s 
*Avdpia with some of the Tepiv6ia of Menarnder 
incorporated in it (ed. Freeman and Sloman, 
1886). (2) Hecyra, ‘the Stepmother,’ produced 
at the Megalesian Games, in 165. (8) Heauton- 
timoroumenos, ‘ the Self-Tormentor,’ performed 
at the Megalesian Games, 163, adapted from 
the ‘Eavrdy timwpovmevos of Menander (ed. 
Shuckburgh, Lond. 1878). (4) Hunwchus, ‘the 
Eunuch,’ played at the Megalesian Games, 161. 
It was at the time the most popular of Terence’s 
comedies. It was adapted from the Euvvodyos 
and the KéAat of Menander (ed. by Papillon, 
1870). (5) Phormio, was performed in the 
same year as the preceding, at the Roman 
Games on the 1st of October. It was adapted 
from the ’Emdika(duevos of Apollodorus (ed. 
Bond and Walpole, Lond. 1879; Dziatzko, 
Leips. 1885). (6) Adelphi, ‘the Brothers,’ was 
acted for the first time at the funeral games of 
L, Aemilius Paullus, 160. It was adapted from 
the ’AdeAgot of Menander with one scene 
from the SvvamovqcKovres of Diphilus (ed. 
Ashmore, 1893).—The comedies of Terence 
have been translated into most of the languages 
of modern Europe, and in conjunction with those 
of Plautus were, on the revival of the drama, the 
models of playwriters. The ancient critics are 
unanimous in ascribing to Terence purity and 
elegance of language, and nearly so in denying 
nim ws comica. But it should be. recollected 
that four of Terence’s six plays are more or less 
sentimental comedies—in which vis comica 
is not a primary element. Moreover, Terence 
is generally contrasted with Plautus, with 
whom he had very littlein common. Granting 
to the elder poet the highest genius for exciting 
laughter, and a natural force which his rival 
‘wanted, there will remain in Terence greater 
consistency of plot and character, closer ob- 


with her sister. 
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servation of generic and individual distinctions, 
deeper pathos, subtler wit, more skill and 
variety in metre and in rhythm, and a wider 
command of the middle region between sport 
and earnest. It may be objected that Terence’s 
superiority in these points arises from his copy- 
ing his Greek originals. But no servile copy 
is an animated copy, and we have corresponding 
fragments enough of Menander to prove that 
Terence retouched and sometimes improved 
his model. In summing up his merits we ought 
not to omit the praise which has been univer- 
sally accorded him—that, although a foreigner 
and a freedman, he divides with Cicero and 
Caesar the palm of pure Latinity—Editions of 
the complete works by Bentley, 1726; Fleck- 


eisen, Leips. 1857; Wagner, Lond. 1869; 
Dziatzko, Leips. 1884. 

Terentius Culléo. [CuLzxo.] 

Terentius Varro. [Varro.] 


Téres (Tfpns). 1. King of the Odrysae and 
father of SrrancEs, was the founder of the 
great Odrysian monarchy (Hat. iv. 80, vii. 187; 
Thue. ii. 29).—2. King of a portion of Thrace 
in the time of Puilip of Macedon (Diod. xvi. 71). 

Téreus (Tyw<vs), son of Ares, king of the 
Thracians in Daulis, afterwards Phocis (Thuc. 
ii. 29). Pandion, king of Attica, who had two 
daughterg, Philoméla and Procne, called in the 
assistance of Tereus against some enemy, and 
gave him his daughter Procne in marriage. 
Tereus became by her the father of Itys, and 
then concealed her in the country, that he 
might dishonour her sister Philomela, whom he 
deceived by saying that Procne was dead. At 
the same time he deprived Philomela of her 
tongue. [Ovid (Met. vi. 565) reverses the story 
by stating that Tereus told Procne that her 
sister Philomela was dead.] Philomela, how- 
ever, soon learned the truth, and made it known 
to her sister by a few words which she wove 
into a peplus. Procne thereupon killed her 
own son Itys, and served up the flesh of the 
child in a dish before Tereus. She then fled 
Tereus pursued them with an 
axe, and when the sisters were overtaken they 
prayed to the gods to change them into birds, 
Proene, accordingly, became a nightingale, 
Philomela a swallow, and Tereus a hoopoo. 
(Apollod. iii. 14,8; Tzetz. Chil. vii. 142, 459; 
Oy. Met. vi. 424-675; Serv. ad Hel. vi. 78.) 
According to some, Procne became a swallow, 
Philomela a nightingale, and Tereus a hawk 
(Hyg. Fab, 45). It is clear that this story is a 
development of the older myth about Aedon, 
daughter of Pandareus (Od. xix. 58; AEDON), 
and that the plaintive song of the nightingale 
had much to do with its origin, as even Pausa- 
nias admits (i. 41, 8). 

Tergesté (Tergestinus: Trieste), a town of 
Istria, on a bay in the N.E. of the Adriatic gulf, 
called after it Tergestinus Sinus. it was at 
first an insignificant place, with which the 
Romans became acquainted in their wars with 
the Iapydes; but under the Roman dominion 
it became a town of considerable commercial 
importance. It was made a Roman,colony by 
Vespasian. (Strab. pp. 215, 314; Plin. iii, 127; 
Caes. B. G. viii. 24; App. Illyr. 18.) 

Teria (Typeins dpos aid, Hom.), a mountain 
of Mysia, probably in the neighbourhood of 
Cyzicus. Some identified it with a hill near 
Lampsacus, on which was a temple of Cybele. 
(Il. ii. 829 ; Strab. pp. 565, 569.) 

Térias (f. di S. Lionardo), a river in Sicily 
near Leontini (Thue. vi. 50, 96; Diod. xiv. 14). 

Teridates. [Tirmarrs.] 
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Terina (Terinaeus: S. Hufemia), a town on 
the W. coast of Bruttium, from which the Sinus 
Terinaeus derived its name (Thuc. vi. 104; 
Plin. iii. 72). It was a Greek city founded by 
Croton, and was originally a place of some im- 
portance ; but it was destroyed by Hannibal in 
the second Punic war (Diod. xvi. 15; Liv. viii. 
24; Strab. p. 256). 

Termantia, Termes, or Termesus (Termesti- 
nus: Tiermes), a town-of the Arevaci in His- 
pania Tarraconensis, originally situated on a 
steep hill, the inhabitants of which frequently 
resisted the Romans, who compelled them in 
consequence to abandon the town, and build a 
new one on the plain, B.c. 98 (App. Hisp. vi. 76, 
99; Tac. Ann. iv. 45). 

Terméra (ra Tépucpa: Assarlik), a Dorian 
city in Caria, on the promontory of Termerium 
(Tepuépiov), the NW. headland of the Sinus 
Ceramicus. Under the Romans, it was a free 
city. (Hdt. v. 87; Strab. p. 657.) 

Termes. [TERMANTIA.] 

Termessus (Tepunoods: Termessenses), a 
city of Pisidia, high up on the Taurus, in the 
pass through which the river Catarrhactes 
flowed. It was almost impregnable by nature 
and art, so that even Alexander did not attempt 
to take it. (Strab. pp. 680, 666; Pol. xxii. 18; 
Liv. xxxviii. 15.) In later times its full title 
was Termessus Jovia et Hudocias. Termessus 
was recognised as a free city by the Lex An- 
tonia de Termessensibus (C.I.LZ. i. 204; Dict. of 
Ant. art. Lex Antonia.) 

Terminus, a Roman divinity presiding over 
boundaries and frontiers. His worship is said 
to have been instituted by Numa, who ordered 
that everyone should mark the boundaries of his 
landed property by stones consecrated to Jupiter, 
and at these boundary-stones every year sacri- 
fices should be offered at the festival of the Ter- 
minalia (Dionys. ii. 74; Plut. Nwm. 16). The 
Terminus of the Roman state originally stood 
between the fifth and sixth milestones on the 
road towards Laurentum, near a place called 
Festi. Another public Terminus stood in the 
temple of Jupiter in the Capitol. It is said 
that when this temple was to be founded, all 
the gods gave way to Jupiter and Juno, with 
the exception of Terminus and Juventas, 
whose sanctuaries the auguries would not allow 
to be removed. ‘This legend refers to his 
steadfastness of position and also to the fact 
that he was identified in his functions with Jupi- 
ter Terminalis (Liv. i. 55; Varro, L.L. v. 74). It 
was taken as an omen that the Roman state 
would remain ever undiminished and young, 
and the chapels of the two divinities were in- 
closed within the walls of the new temple. 
The statue of Terminus was merely a stone or 
post placed at boundaries. This stone was 
consecrated by a sacrifice; the blood of the 
victim was poured into a trench with the body 
of the victim and offerings of fruits: the 
whole was consumed by a fire of pine-branches, 
and the stone set upon the bed Of ashes. 
Periodical festivals were held, when the owners 
of the adjacent properties crowned the stone 
with garlands and offered a lamb or a pig, corn, 
honey and wine. (Ov. Fast. 689; Hor. Zpod. 
u. 59; Dict. of Ant. art. Terminalia.) 

Terpander (Tépravdpos), the father of Greek 
music, and through it of lyric poetry. He was 
a native of Antissa in Lesbos, and flourished 
between B.c. 700 and 650 (Pind. ap. Athen. p. 
635; Plut. de Mus. 80, p. 1141). He removed 
from Lesbos to Sparta, and there introduced 
his new system of music, and established the 
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first musical school or system that existed in 
Greece. He added three strings to the lyre, 
which before his time had only four strings, 
thus making it seven-stringed. But other 
accounts seem to show that he only raised the 
scale to the compass of an octave, without 
altering the number of strings. [See Dict. of 
Ant. art. Lyra.| His music produced a 
powerful effect upon the Spartans, and he was 
held in high honour by them, during his life 
and after his death. He was the first who 
obtained a victory in the musical contests at 
the festival of the Carnéa (676) (Athen. p. 635). 
We have only three or four fragments of the 
remains of his poetry (Bergk, Poét. Lyr. Graec.). 

Terpsichoré (Tepwxdpa), one»of the nine 
Muses, presided over the choral song and 
dancing. [Musaz.] 

Terra, (Gaza.] 

Terracina, more usually written Tarracina, 
[TARRACINA. | 

Tertullianus, Q. Septimius Florens, usually 
called Tertullian, the Christian Apologist, A.D. 
160-240. [See Dict. of Christ. Biogr.| 

Testa, C. Trebatius, a Roman jurist, and a 
contemporary and friend of Cicero. He was 
recommended by Cicero to Julius Caesar during 
his proconsulship of Gaul, and he followed 
Caesar’s party after the Civil war broke out 
(Cie. ad Fam. xii. 5-18). Cicero dedicated to 
Trebatius his book of Topica, which he wrote 
to explain to him this book of Aristotle. Tre- 
batius enjoyed considerable reputation under 
Augustus asalawyer. ‘In politics he advocated 
moderate and conciliatory measures both to 
Caesar and to Augustus (Justin. Inst. ii. 25). 
Horace addressed to him the first Satire of the 
second Book. Trebatius was a pupil of Q. Cor- 
nelius Maximus, and master of Labeo. He 
wrote some books De Jure Civili, and De Re- 
ligionibus (Gell. vii. 12; Macrob. iii. 7, 8). 
v Téthys (Tnévs), daughter of Uranus and 
Gaea, and wife of Oceanus, by whom she be- 
came the mother of the Oceanides and of the 
numerous river-gods (Hes. U'h. 186, 337; Apollod. 
i. 1, 3; Ov. Fast. v. 81; Verg. Georg. i. 81). 

Tétrica (perh. the Gran Sasso), a mountain 
on the frontiers of Pisenum and the land of the 
Sabines, belonging to the great chain of the 
Apennines (Verg. Aen. vii. 713; Sil. It. viii. 
417; Varro, #.R. ii. 1, 5). 

Tetricus, C. Pesuvius, one of the Thirty 
Tyrants, and the last of the pretenders who 
ruled Gaul during its separation from the em- 
pire under Gallienus and his successor. He 
reigned in Gaul from a.D. 267 to 274, and was 
defeated by Aurelian in 274, at the battle of 
Chalons, on which occasion he was believed to 
have betrayed his army to the emperor. It is 
certain that although Tetricus, along with his 
son, graced the triumph of the conqueror, he 
was immediately afterwards treated with the 
greatest distinction by Aurelian. (Trebell. Poll. 
Trig. Tyr. 23; Butrop. ix. 9; Zonar. xii. 27.) 
V Teucer (Tevxpos). 1. Son of the river-god 
Scamander, by the Nymph Idaea, was the first 
king of Troy, whence the Trojans are sometimes 
called Teucrt. Dardanus of Samothrace came 
to Teucer, received his daughter Batea or Arisbe 
in marriage, and became his successor in the 
kingdom. According to another account, Dar- 
danus was a native prince of Troy, and Sca- 
mander and Teucer immigrated into Troas from 
Crete, bringing with them the worship of 
Apollo Smintheus. (Hdt. vii. 122; Apollod. iii. 
12, 1; Strab. p. 604; Darpanus.)—2. Son of 
Telamon and Hesione, was a stepbrother of 


' Mysia by Telephus. 
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Ajax, and the best archer among the Greeks at 
Troy. (Zl. viii. 281, xiii. 170; Soph. Ajaz.) 
On his return from the Trojan war, Telamon 
refused to receive him in Salamis, because he 
had not avenged the death of his brother Ajax. 
Teucer thereupon sailed away in search of a 
new home, which he found in the island of 
Cyprus, which was given to him by Belus, king 
of Sidon, He there founded the town of 
Salamis, and married Hune, the daughter of 
Cyprus, by whom he became the father of Aste- 
ria. (Pind. Nem. iv. 60; Aesch. Pers. 896; Paus. 
ii, 29, 4; Hor. Od. i. 7, 21; cf. Agax; Sauamis.) 

Teucri. [{Mys1a; TRoas.] 

Teumessus (Tevunoods), a mountain and vil- 
lage in Boeotia, near Hypatus, and close to 
Thebes, on the road from the latter place to 
Chalcis. It was from this mountain that 
Dionysus, enraged with the Thebans, sent the 
fox which committed such devastations in their 
territory. (Paus.ix. 19,1; Ant. Lib. 41.) 

Teuta (Tetra), wife of Agron, king of the 
Illyrians, assumed the sovereign power on the 
death of her husband, 3.c. 231. In consequence 
of the ‘injuries inflicted by the piratical expedi- 
tions of her subjects upon the Italian merchants, 
the Romans sent C. and L. Coruncanius to 
demand satisfaction, but she not only refused 
to comply with their demands, but caused the 
younger of the two brothers to be assassinated 
on his way home. (Pol. ii. 4-8; Zonar. viii. 19.) 
War was now declared against her by the 
Romans. The greater partof her territory was 
soon conquered, and she was obliged to sue for 
peace, which was granted to her (B.c. 228), on 
condition of her giving up the greater part of 
her dominions. (Pol. ii. 9-12; App. Illyr. 7.) 

v Teuthrania, {Myszra.] 

~ Teuthras (Tevdpas), an ancient king of Mysia, 
who married (or, according to other accounts, 
adopted as his daughter) Auge, the daughter of 
Aleus (Paus. viii. 4; Strab. p. 571). He also 
received with hospitality her son Telephus, 
when the latter came to Asia in search of his 
mother. He was succeeded in the kingdom of 

(TELEPHUS. | 

Teuthras (Tevdpas), a mountain in the Mysian 


‘district of Teuthrania, a SW. branch of Tem- 


nus. [Teunus.] 

Teutoburgiensis Saltus, a range of hills in 
Germany covered with wood, extending N. of 
the Lippe, from Osnabriick to Paderborn, and 
known in the present day by the name of the 
Teutoburger Wald or Lippische Wald. It is 
celebrated on account of the defeat and de- 


struction of Varus and three Roman legions by 


the Germans under Arminius, s.D. 9. 


_ mans. 


(Tac. 
Ann. i. 60; cf. Dio Cass. lvi. 20, 21.) [Varus.] 

Teutones or Teutoni, a powerful people in 
Germany, who invaded Gaul and the Roman 
dominions along with the Cimbri, at the end 
of the second century B.c. ‘The history of 
their invasion is given under Crmpri. The 
name Teutones is not a collective name of the 
whole people of Germany, but only of one par- 
ticular tribe, who probably dwelt on the coast 
of the Baltic, near the Cimbri. 

Thabor, Tabor, or Atabyrium (AraBvpuoy, 
LXX: “IraBvpiov, Joseph.: Jebel Tur), an 
isolated mountain atthe HE. end of the plain of 
Esdraelon in Galilee, between 1700 and 1800 
feet high. Its summit was occupied by a forti- 
fied town, under the Maccabees and the Ro- 
[Cf. Dict. of the Bibdle.| 

Thabraca or Tabraca (@dBpara, TdBpaka: 
Tabarca), a city of Numidia, at the mouth of 
the river Tusca, and on the frontier towards 
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Zeugitana in a well-wooded district (Ptol. vi 
3,53 Juv. x. 194; Claud. Laud. Stil. i. 859). 

Thais (@ais), a celebrated Athenian cour- 
tesan, who accompanied Alexander the Great 
on his expedition into Asia. Her name is best 
known from the story of her having stimulated 
the conqueror during a great festival at Per- 
sepolis, to set fire to the palace of the Persian 
kings; but this anecdote, immortalised as it has 
been by Dryden’s famous ode, is in all proba- 
bility a mere fable. (Athen. p. 576; Diod. 
xvii. 72; Plut. Alex. 88; Curt. v. 7, 8.) After 
the death of Alexander, Thais attached herself 
to Ptolemy Lagi, by whom she became the 
mother of two sons, Leontiscus and Lagus, and 
of a daughter, Irene (Athen. J. c.). 

Thala (O¢Aa: Thala), a great city of Nu- 
midia, NH. of Theveste, and seventy-one Roman 
miles NW. of Capsa (Sall. Jug. 75, 77, 80, 89; 
Tac. Ann. iii. 21). 

Thalamae (@aAdua), a fortified town in Elis, 
situated in the mountains’ above Pylos (Xen. 
Hell. iv. 4,26; Pol. iv. 75). 

Thalassius. [Tavassrvs.] 

Thalés (@aAjs), the Ionic philosopher, a con- 
temporary of Solon and Croesus, and one of the 
Seven Sages, was born at Miletus about B.c, 
636, and died about 546,at the age of ninety, 
though the exact date neither of his birth nor of 
his death is known. He is said to have pre- 
dicted the eclipse of the sun which happened in 
the reign of the Lydian king Alyattes; to have 
diverted the course of the Halys in the time of 
Croesus; and later, in order to unite the 
Ionians when threatened by the Persians, to 
have instituted a federal council in Teos. Ari- 
stotle preserves a story of his knowledge of 


, meteorology which was turned to a practical use 


(Pol. i. 11, p. 1259). In the lists of the Seven 
Sages his name seems to have stood at the 
head; and he displayed his wisdom both by 
political sagacity, and by prudence in acquiring 
wealth. He was also one of the founders in 
Greece of the study of philosophy and mathe- 
matics. In the latter science, indeed, we find 
attributed to him only proofs of propositions 
which belong to the first elements of geometry, 
and which could not possibly have enabled him 
to calculate the eclipses of the sun and the 
course of the heavenly bodies. He may, hows 
ever, have obtained his knowledge of the higher 
branches of mathematics from Egypt, which 
country he is said to have visited. He may be 
regarded as the founder of Greek philosophy, as 
being the first who looked for a physical origin 
of the world instead of resting upon mythology. 
Thales maintained that water is the origin of 
things, meaning thereby that it is water out of 
which everything arises, and into which every- 
thing resolves itself, and that the earth floated 
upon the water. Thales left no works behind 
him. (Hdt. i. 74, 170; Diog. Laért, i, 25; 
Aristot. Metaph. i. 8, p. 983.) 

Thalés or Thalétas (@adjjs, Oadrhras), a 
musician and lyric poet, was a native of Gor- 
tyna in Crete. On the invitation of the Spar- 
tans he removed to Sparta, where, by the 
influence of his music, he appeased the wrath 
of Apollo (who had visited the ut with a plague) 
and composed the factions of the citizens, who 
were at enmity with each other. He founded 
the second of the musical schools which 
flourished at Sparta, the first having been 
established by Terpander. (Plut. de Mus. 9, 
p. 1185; Paus.i. 14,4.) The date of Thaletas 
is uncertain, but he may probably be placed 
shortly after Terpander, [TERPANDER.] * 
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Thalia (@dAea, @adla). 1. The Muse of 
Comedy. [Musaxz.]|—2. One of the Nereides.— 
3. One of the Charites or Graces. 

Thallo. [Horaz.] 

Thalna or Talna, M’. Juventius, was tribune 
of the plebs B.c. 170; praetor 167; and consul 
163, when he subdued the Corsicans. The 
senate voted him the honour of a thanksgiving ; 
and he was so overcome with joy at the intelli- 
gence, which he received as he was offering a 
sacrifice, that he dropped down dead on the 
spot. (Liv. xliii. 8, xlv. 16, 21.) 

Thambes (@duBns, Oduuns, @duns), 2 moun- 
tain in the K. of Numidia, containing the source 
of the river Rubricatus (Ptol. iv. 3, 16). 

Thamydéni or Thamyditae (Ocpvdnvol, 
@amvdtrat), a people of Arabia Felix, on the 
Sinus Arabicus (Diod. iii. 44). 

Thamyris or Thamyras (@duvpis), an ancient 
Thracian bard, was a son of Philammon and 
the nymph Argiope. In his presumption he 
challenged the Muses to a trial of skill, and 
being overcome in the contest, was deprived by 
them of his sight and of the power of singing. 
He was represented with a broken lyre in his 
hand. (ZI. ii. 595; Apollod. 1, 8, 3; Paus. iv. 
88, 4, ix. 30, 2,x. 7, 2; Hur. Rhes. 925.) 

Thanatos. [Mors.] 

Thapsa, a city of N. Africa, probably identical 
with Rusicapa, 

Thapsacus (@dyaxos: O. T. Tiphsah; an 
Aramean word meaning a ford: @awaxnvéds: 
Bu. at Dibsz), a city of Syria, in the province of 
Chalybonitis, on the left bank of the Kuphrates, 
2000 stadia S. of Zeugma, and fifteen parasangs 
from the mouth of the river Chaboras (the 
Araxes of Xenophon). At this place was the 
usual, and for a long time the only, ford of 
the Euphrates, by which a passage was made 
between Upper and Lower Asia. (Xen. An. i. 
4,11; Arr. An. ii. 18; Strab. pp. 77, 81, 746.) 

Thapsus (OdWos: @diios). 1. A cityon the E. 
coast of Sicily, on a peninsula of the same name 
(Isola deglt Magnisi), founded by Dorian 
colonists from Megara, who soon abandoned it 
in order to found Megara Hybla.—2. (Demas, 
Ru.), a city on the EH. coast of Byzacena, in 
Africa, Propria, where Caesar finally defeated 
the Pompeian army, and finished the Civil war, 
B.c. 46 (Ptol. iv. 8, 10; Strab. p. 881; Bell. 
Afr. 28). There are remarkable ruins of its 
fortifications [see Dict. of Ant. art. Murus]. 

Thasos or Thasus (@dcos: @do.os: Thaso or 
Tasso), an island in the N. of the Aegaean sea, 
off the coast of Thrace and opposite the mouth 
of the river Nestus. It was at a very early 
period taken possession of by the Phoenicians, 
on account of its valuable gold mines. Accord- 
ing to tradition, the Phoenicians were led by 
Thasus, son of Poseidon, or Agenor, who came 
from the East in search of Europa, and from 
whom the island derived its name (Hat. ii. 44, 
vi. 47; Paus. v. 25,12). Thasos was afterwards 
colonised by the Parians, B.c. 708, and among the 
colonists was the poet Archilochus (Thue. iv. 104; 
Strab. p. 487). Besides the gold mines in Thasos 
itself, the Thasians possessed still more valu- 
able gold mines at Scapte Hyle on the opposite 
coast of Thrace. The mines in the island had 
been most extensively worked by the Phoe- 
nicians, but even in the time of Herodotus 
they were still productive. The clear surplus 
revenue of the Thasians before the Persian 
conquest amounted to 200, and sometimes even 
to 800, talents (46,0007., 66,0002.), of which sum 
the mines in Scapte Hyle produced eighty 
éatents, and those in the island somewhat less 
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(Hat. vi. 46; Thuc. iv. 107). They possessed 
at this time a considerable territory on the 
coast of*Thrace, and were one of the richest 
and most powerful peoples in the N. of the 
Aegaean. They were subdued by the Persians 
under Mardonius, and subsequently became 
part of the Athenian maritime empire. They 
revolted, however, from Athens in B.c. 465, and 
after sustaining a siege of three years, were 
subdued by Cimon in 468 (Thue. i. 100; Diod. 
xi. 70). They were obliged to surrender to the 
Athenians all their possessions in Thrace, to 
destroy their fortifications, to give up their 
ships, and to pay a large tribute for the future. 
They again revolted from Athens in 411, and 
called in the Spartans, but the island was again 
restored to the Athenians by Thrasybulus in 
407 (Thuc. viii. 64; Xen. Hell. i. 1, 12). In 
addition to its gold mines, Thasos was cele- 
brated for its marble and its wine. The soil, 
however, is otherwise barren, and merits even 
at the present day the description applied to it 
by the poet Archilochus, ‘an ass’s backbone, 
overspread with wild wood’ (#7. 17). The 
principal town in the island, also called Thasos, 
was situated on the N. coast upon three emi- 
nences. There are still a few remains of the 


Coin of Thasos, about 400 B.o, 
Obv., head of Dionysus, bearded, with ivy wreath ; rev., 
®ASION: Heracles shooting. 
ancient town. The site of the Agora has been 
excavated, and there is a triumphal arch, ap- 

parently in honour of Caracalla. 

Thaumas (@aivpas), son of Pontus and Ge, 
and by the Oceanid Electra the father of Iris 
and the Harpies. Hence Iris is called Thaw- 
mantias, Thawmantis,and Thawmantéa virgo 
(Hes. Th. 287; Ov. Met. iv. 479). 

Theaetétus (@catrnros), an Athenian, the son 
of EKuphronius of Sunium, is introduced as one 
of the speakers in Plato’s Theaetetus and So- 
phistes, in which dialogues he is spoken of as a 
noble and well-disposed youth, and ardent in the 
pursuit of knowledge, especially in the study 
of geometry. 

Theagénes (@eayevys). 1. Tyrant of Megara, 
obtained his power about B.c. 630, having es- 
poused the part of the commonalty against the 
nobles. He was driven out before his death, 
He gave his daughter in marriage to Cylon. 
[Cyton.|—2. A Thasian, the son of Timo- 
sthenes, renowned for his extraordinary strength 
and swiftness. He gained numerous victories 
at the Olympian, Pythian, Nemean, and Isth- 
mian games, and is said to haye won 1400 
crowns. He lived about B.c. 480, (Paus. vi. 6, 
5, vi. 11, 2.) 

Théano (@cayd), daughter of Cisseus, wife of 
Antenor, and priestess of Athene at Ilion (ZU. y. 
70, xi. 224), 

Théano (@cavd), the most celebrated of the 
female philosophers of the Pythagorean school, 
appears to have been the wife of Pythagoras, 
and the mother by him of Telauges, Mnesarchus, 
Myia, and Arignote (Diog. Laért. viii. 42; Suid. 
3.v.). Several letters are extant under her 
name}; and, though they are not genuine, they 
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ave valuable remains of a period of considerable 
antiquity (ed. Hercher, 1873). 

Thébae (@7 8a), in the poets sometimes Thebe 
(@78n, Dor. @7Ba), aft. Diospolis Magna 
(Avdomorus peyaAn, 1.e. Great City of Zeus), in 
O.T. No or No Ammon, which represents its 
sacred name Nu-Amun or Amon (the city of 
Amun), was the capital of Thebais, or Upper 
Egypt, and, for a long time, of the whole country. 
It stood in about the centre of the Thebaid, on 
‘both banks of the Nile, above Coptos, and in 
the Nomos Coptites. The Greek historians 
had exaggerated ideas of its relative antiquity 
(in relation, that is, to other Egyptian cities), 
and by ascribing its foundation to Menes placed 
it on a level, as regards date, with far older 
cities, such as Memphis and Thinis (Diod. i. 50, 
xy. 45). Thebes was made their capital by the 
kings of the eleventh dynasty (between 3030 
and 2500 B.c.). The great temple of Ammon 
(the Egyptian Amun or Amen), who was speci- 
ally worshipped at Thebes [Ammon], was 
founded by Amenenhat I., of the twelfth dyn- 
asty, about 2460 B.c. Thebes was the capital 
of the dynasties 11, 12, 18,18,19 and 20. Its 
time of greatest splendour was probably in the 
nineteenth dynasty, especially in the reign of 
Ramszs II. (1830 B.c.), who was a great builder 
as well as a great conqueror. Though the 
capital dignity was transferred after 1100 3.c. 
to other cities, Bubastis, Tanis and Sais, 
Thebes still retained its grandeur and much of 
its importance. It suffered from the sack by 
the Assyrian Assurbanipal [SaRDANAPALUS], 
about 660 B.c. The sources of its wealth still 
remained ; for these consisted in the position 
of the city, which stood on the banks of the 
Nile as a highway for trade N. and 8. and at a 
junction of trade routes eastward to Myoshormos 
on the Red Sea and westward to the Oases. 
All these advantages combined to make Thebes 
a centre of commerce until Alexandria became 
the successful rival. Thebes was-in great 
measure destroyed and left in ruins by Ptolemy 
Lathyrus B.c. 86 (Paus. i. 9,8). The fame of 
its grandeur had reached the Greeks as early 
as the time of Homer, who describes it as 
having a hundred gates, from each of which it 
could send out 200 war chariots fully armed 
(1. ix. 881). It may be noted that in the time 
of the Trojan war (according to the most prob- 
able theory as to that date), Thebes was still 
the capital of the Egyptian kings; but before 
the probable date of the Odyssey the capital 
was in Lower Egypt [cf. Homerus]. Homer’s 
epithet of ‘Hundred-Gated’ (éxardumvAor) is 
repeatedly applied to the city by later writers. 
Its real extent was calculated by the Greek 
writers at 140 stadia (14 geogr. miles) in cir- 
cuit ; and in Strabo’s time, when the transfer- 
ence of the seat of power and commerce to 
Lower Egypt had caused it to decline greatly, 
it still had a circuit of eighty stadia (Diod. l.c.; 
Strab. pp. 805, 815). That these computations 
are not exaggerated’ is proved by the existing 
ruins, which extend from side to side of the 
Nile valley, here about six miles wide; while 
the rocks which bound the valley are perforated 
with tombs. These ruins, which are perhaps 
the most magnificent in the world, enclose 
within their site the four modern villages of 
Karnak, Luxor, Medinet Habou, and Gur- 
nah: the two former on the E., and the two 
latter on the W. side of the river. 

Thébae, in Europe. 1. (@7Bau: in poetry 
@nBn: OnBaios, Thebanus: Thion), the chief 
city in Boeotia, was situated in a plain SH. of 
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the lake Hylice and NE. of Plataeae. Its 
acropolis, which was an oval eminence of no 
great height, was called Cadméa (Kaduela), be- 
cause it was said to have been founded by 
Cadmus, the leader of a Phoenician colony. 
On each side. of this acropolis is a small valley, 
running up from the Theban plain into the low 
ridge of hills by which it is separated from that 
of Plataeae. Of these valleys, the one to the 
W. is watered by the Dirce; and the one tothe 
EH. by the Ismenus; both of which, however, 
are insignificant streamlets, though so cele- 
brated in ancient history. The greater part of 
the city stood in these valleys, and was built 
some time after the acropolis, Theban legends 
said that the fortifications of the lower city 
were constructed by Amphion and his brother 
Zethus; and that when Amphion played his 
lyre the stones moved of their own accord and 
formed the wall. [Ampxion.] The territory of 
Thebes was called Thébais (@78ais), and ex- 
tended eastwards as far as the Euboean sea. 
No city is more celebrated in the mythical ages 
of Greece than Thebes. It was here that the 
use of letters was first introduced from Phoe- 
nicia into W. Europe. [Capmus.] It.was the 
reputed birthplace of the two great divinities 
Dionysus and Heracues. It was also the 
native city of the mythical seer Tiresias, as 
well as of the mythical musician Amphion, 
It was the scene of the tragic fate of Oedipus, 
and of one of the most celebrated wars in the 
mythical annals of Greece. Polynices, who 
had been expelled from Thebes by his brother, 
Eteocles, induced six other heroes to espouse 
his cause, and marched against the city; but 
they were all defeated and slain by the Thebans, 
with the exception of Adrastus—Polynices and 
Eteocles falling by each other’s hands, This 
is usually called the war of the ‘ Seven against 
Thebes.’ [ApRastus.] <A few years afterwards 
the ‘Epigoni,’ or descendants of the seven 


-heroes, marched against Thebes to revenge 


their fathers’ death; they took the city and 
razed it to the ground. It is probable that in 
these stories of the foundation and early his- 
tory of Thebes there are elements of truth. It 
is likely enough that the Phoenicians at an 
early period established a trading station ati 
Thebes a few miles inland, with the fortified 
citadel ascribed to the Phoenician Cadmus. In 
the movement of tribes about the time of the 
Dorian migrations, the Aeolian Arnaeans or 
Boeotians were pushed southwards from Thes- 
saly, and drove out the Cadmeans from Thebes. 
If there is any chronological order in the wars 
of the Seven and of the Epigoni, the former 
(which is before the Trojan war: Il. iv. 878) 
may represent an attack by Achaean Argives 
on the Cadmeans; the story of the latter may 
be based on traditions about the capture of 
Thebes by the Boeotians. It is remarked that 
the number seven of the gates of Thebes is a 
sacred Semitic number; which agrees with 
their traditional Phoenician origin. Thebes is 
not mentioned by Homer in the catalogue of 
the Greek cities which fought against Troy, 
and this may point to the fact that in the 
Homeric traditions of the period before the 
Dorian migration Thebes was still Cadmean, or 
mainly Phoenician, and did not cast in its lot 
with the Greeks. In the Iliad the Thebans 
are in fact called Cadmeans (IJ. iv. 388, v. 807, 
xxiii. 68; cf. Od. xi. 276; Thue. i. 12). Its 
government, after the abolition of monarchy, 
was an aristocracy, or rather an oligarchy, 


|which continued to be the prevailing form of 
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government for a long time, although exchanged 
for that of a democracy in the period of ten 
years between the Athenian success at Tanagra, 
in 457 B.c., and the battle of Coronea, in 447, 
Towards the end of the Peloponnesian war, 
however, the oligarchy finally disappears; and 
Thebes appears under a démocratical form of 
government from this time till it becomes with 
the rest of Greece subject to the Romans. 
The Thebans were from an early period in- 
veterate enemies of their neighbours, the Athe- 
nians. Their hatred of the latter people was 
probably one of the reasons which induced 
them to desert the cause of Grecian liberty in 
the great struggle against the Persian power. 
In the Peloponnesian war the Thebans natu- 
rally espoused the Spartan side, and contributed 
not a little to the downfall of Athens. But, in 
common with the other Greek states, they soon 
became disgusted with the Spartan supremacy, 
and joined the confederacy formed against 
Sparta in B.c, 394. The peace of Antalcidas, in 
887, put an end to hostilities in Greece; but the 
treacherous seizure of the Cadmea by the Lace- 
daemonian general Phoebidas in 382, and its 
recovery by the Theban exiles in 379, led to a 
war between Thebes and Sparta, in which the 
former not only recovered its independence, 
but for ever destroyed the Lacedaemonian 
supremacy. This was the most glorious period 
in the Theban annals; and the decisive defeat 
of the Spartans at the battle of Leuctra, in 371, 


Coin of Bocotian Thebes (first half of 5th cent. B.0.), 
Obv., Boeotian shield; rev., OEBAIO2; Heracles stringing 
his bow. 


made Thebes the first power in Greece. Her 
greatness, however, was mainly due to the pre- 
eminent abilities of her citizens Epaminondas 
and Pelopidas; and with the death of the for- 
mer at the battle of Mantinea, in 862, she lost 
the supremacy which she had so recently gained. 
[Epaminonpas.] Soon afterwards Philip of 
Macedon began to exercise a paramount in- 
fluence over the greater part of Greece. The 
Thebans were induced, by the eloquence of 
Demosthenes, to forget their old animosities 
against the Athenians, and to join the latter in 
protecting the liberties of Greece; but their 
united forces were defeated by Philip, at the 
battle of Chaeronea, in 838. Soon after the 
death of Philip and the accession of Alexander, 
the Thebans made a last attempt to recover 
their liberty, but were cruelly punished by the 
young king. The city was taken by Alexander 
in 336, and was entirely destroyed, with the 
exception of the temples, and the house of the 
poet Pindar; 6000 inhabitants were slain, and 
30,000 sold as slaves. [ALEXANDER.] In 816 
the city was rebuilt by Cassander, with the 
assistance of the Athenians. In 290 it was 
taken by Demetrius Poliorcetes, and again 
suffered greatly. Dicaearchus, who flourished 
about this time, hag left us an interesting 
account of the city. He describes it as about 
seventy stadia (about eight miles) in circum- 
ference), in form nearly circular, and in appear- 
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ance somewhat gloomy. He says that it is 
plentifully provided with water, and contains 
better-gardens than any other city in Greece ; 
that it is most agreeable in summer, on account 
of its plentiful supply of cool and fresh water, 
and its large gardens; but that in winter it is 
very unpleasant, being destitute of fuel, ex- 
posed to floods and cold winds, and frequently 
visited by heavy falls of snow. He further 
represents the-people as proud and insolent, 
and always ready to settle disputes by fighting, 
rather than by the ordinary course of justice. 
It is supposed that the population of the city 
at this time may have been between 50,000 and 
60,000 souls. After the Macedonian period 
Thebes rapidly declined in importance; and it 
received its last blow from Sulla, who gave halt 
of its territory to the Delphians. Strabo 
describes it as only a village in his time; and 
Pausanias, who visited it in the second century 
of the Christian era, says that the Cadmea 
alone was then inhabited. The ground on 
which Thebes stood rises generally 150 feet 
above the plain. This space is bounded on the 
E. and W. by the two small rivers Ismenus and 
Dirce (united a little below the city), between. 
which flowed a smaller stream, probably the 
Strophia (Callim. Hymn. in Del. 76), dividing 
the city into two parts. In the western half, 
and probably on the rising ground at the S. of 
it, was the Cadmea. Of the seven gates three 
are fairly described by Pausanias. The Hlec- 
trae was the gate by which the road from 
Plataeae entered the city: 7.e. it was in the 
centre at the S. of the city, probably where the 
present Plataean road comes in (Paus. ix. 8, 6) ; 
the road to Chalcis went out by the Proetides 
(Paus. ix. 18, 1): ¢.e. that gate was at the NH. 
of the city; the Nettae was opposite on the 
NW., since it led to Onchestus across the Dirce 
(Paus. ix. 25,1, ix.26,5). There is not evidence 
enough to determine the positions of the other 
four gates, called Ogygiae, Hypsistae, Crenaeae 
or Oncas, and Homoloides (Aesch. Sept. 360 ; 
Hur. Phoen. 1120; Paus. ix. 8; Apollod. iii 
6,63 Stat. Theb. viii. 858; ef. Nonn. Dionys. 
y. 69.\—2. Surnamed Phthioticae (@78a ai 
$4H7des), an important city of Thessaly in the 
district Phthiotis, at a short distance from the 
coast, and with a good harbour (Pol. v. 99: 
Liv. xxxii. 88; Strab. p. 488; Steph, Byz. s.v.) 

Thébais, [Aneyprtus.] 

Thébé (@78y “YromAaktn), -a city of Mysia, 
on the wooded slope of M. Placus, destroyed by 
Achilles. It was said to have been the birth- 
place of Andromache and Chryseis (Il. i. 366, 
vi. 897, xxii.479). It existed in the historical 
period, but by the time of Strabo it had fallen 
into ruin, and by that of Pliny it had vanished. 
Its site was near the head of the Gulf of 
Adramyttium, where a beautiful tract of coun- 
try was named, after it, rd @ABns mediov. (Hdt. 
vil. 42; Xen. An. vii. 8, 7; Strab. pp. 584-588 ; 
Liv. xxxvii. 19. 

Theisda (@cicoa: Lavda). 1, A town of 
Arcadia, on the N. slope of Mt. Lycaeus, in the 
district of Cynuria (Paus. viii. 88, 8).—2. A 
town of Arcadia, in the district of Orchomenus 
(Paus. viii. 27,7). Perhaps the modern Kar- 
kixlon. 

Thelepte or Telepte (@cAérrn, TeAérry: 
Medinet-Kedima), a fortified town of Numidia, 
lying S. of Thala on the borders of the desert 
country. From it ran the road to Tacape or 
Syrtis Minor, (Procop. Aed. vi. 6.) - 

Thelpiisa or Telphussa (@éAmovea, TéA- 

ovgoa: TeApovaios; ur. Vanena, Ru.), a town 
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in Arcadia on the river Ladon. It was famous 
for the worship of Demeter-Erinnys [p. 824, b], 
and possessed also another temple of Demeter, 
Persephone, and Dionysus. The former was 
below the city; the latter above. Temples of 
‘Asclepius and of Apollo Oncestes are also men- 
tioned. (Paus. vili, 25, 2; Steph. Byz. s.v. 
*OykeLov.) 

hémis (@¢uis), daughter of Uranus and Ge, 
was married to Zeus, by whom she became the 
mother of the Horae, Eunomia, Dike (Astraea), 
Irene, and of the Moerae (Hes. Th. 185, 901; 
Apollod. i. 8, 1), In the Homeric poems, 
Themis is the personification of the order of 
things established by law, custom and equity: 
whence she is described as reigning in the 
assemblies of men, and as convening, by the 
command of Zeus, the assembly of the gods. 
She dwells in Olympus, and is on friendly terms 
with Hera (Il. xv. 87, xx. 4, Od. ii. 68), As the 
divine exponent of law and order .'Themis is 
said to have been in possession of the Delphic 
oracle after Ge and before Apollo (Aesch. Hum. 
2; Paus. x. 8, 5; Ov. Met.i. 321). Her con- 
nexion with Zeus and with the lawful ordering 
of the world is indicated by her sharing a 
temple with Zeus and the Fates at Thebes, 
Zeus and the Horae at Olympia (Paus. v. 14, 8, 
ix. 25, 4), Her worship at Aegina, Athens, and 
Troezen is particularly mentioned (Pind. Ol. 
vil. 20; Paus. i. 22, 1, ii, 81,8). She is repre- 
sented on coins with a figure like that of 
Athene, holding a cornucopia and a pair of 
scales. 

Themiscyra (@culoxvpa: Terme), a city and 
a plain on the coast of Pontus, extending E. of 
the river Iris beyond the Thermodon, celebrated 
in ancient myths as the country of the Ama- 
zons. [Amazonns.] It was well watered, and 
rich in pasture. The town Themiscyra stood 
near the mouth of the Thermodon on the road 
from Amisus to Oenoe. (Hdt. iv. 86; Paus. i. 
2, 2. 

Thémison (@euiowv), a celebrated Greek 
physician, and the founder of the medical sect 
of the Methodici, was a native of Laodicea in 
Syria, and lived in the first century B.c. He 
wrote several medical works, but of these only 
the titles and a few fragments remain, The 
physician mentioned by Juvenal was probably 
a contemporary of the poet, and consequently 
a different person from the founder of the 
Methodici (Juv. x. 221). : 

Themistius (@eulorios), 2 philosopher and 
thetorician, was a Paphlagonian, and lived first 
at Constantinople and afterwards at Rome, 
in the reigns of Constantius, Julian, Jovian, 
Valens, Gratian, and Theodosius. After hold- 
ing various public offices, and being employed 
on many important embassies, he was made 
prefect of Constantinople by Theodosius, 4.D. 
384, and tutor to Arcadius. Gregory of Nazian- 
zus, his friend and correspondent, in an epistle 
still extant, calls him the ‘king of arguments’ 
(Greg. Naz. Hp. 140). The orations (woAuriro) 
Aédyot) of Themistius, extant in the time of 
Photius, were thirty-six in number, of which 
thirty-four have come down to us in the original 
Greek, and one in a Latin version.—Edited by 
Dindorf, Lips. 1832, 8vo. 

Thémistocles (@cuicroKAjs), the celebrated 
Athenian, was the son of Neocles and Abro- 
tonon, a Thracian woman, and was born about 
B.c. 514. In his youth he had an impetuous 
character ; he displayed great intellectual power 
combined with a lofty ambition and desire of 
political distinction, He obtained the archon- 
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ship in 498 a.c., and, convinced by the war with 
Aegina of the importance of a strong navy, he 
persuaded the Athenians to fortify Peiraeus as a, 
naval arsenal (Dionys. vi. 84; cf. Thuc. i. 93); 
some modern writers doubt this earlier archon- 
ship, The fame which Miltiades acquired by his 
generalship at Marathon made a deep im» 
pression on Themistocles; and he said that the 
trophy of Miltiades would not let him sleep, 
His rival Aristides was ostracised in 488, to 
which event Themistocles contributed; and 
from this time he was the political leader in 
Athens. In 482 he was Archon Eponymus, It 
was about this time that he persuaded the 
Athenians to employ the produce of the: silver 
mines of Laurium in building ships, instead of 
distributing it among the Athenian citizens. 
(Hdt. vii. 144; Aristot. °A@. IIoA. 22; Piut. 
Them. 4.) His great object was to draw the 
Athenians to the sea, as he was convinced that 
it was only by her fleet that Athens could 
repel the Persians and obtain the supremacy in 
Greece. Upon the invasion of Greece by 
Xerxes, Themistocles was appointed to the 
command of the Athenian fleet; and to his 
energy, prudence, foresight, and courage the 
Greeks mainly owed their salvation from the 
Persian dominion, Upon the approach of 
Xerxes, the Athenians, on the advice of Themi- 
stocles, deserted their city, and removed their 
women, children, and infirm persons to Salamis, 
Aegina, and Troezen; but as soon as_ the 
Persians took possession of Athens, the Pelo- 
ponnesians were anxious to retire to the Corin 
thian isthmus. Themistocles used all hig 
influence in inducing the Greeks to remain and 
fight with the Persians at Salamis, and with 
the greatest difficulty and by means of bribes 
persuaded the Spartan commander, Kurybiades, 
to stay at Salamis, (Plut. Them. 7,10; Hat. 
viii. 5; cf. Aristot. ’A@. TIoA. 23.) But as soon 
as the fleet of Xerxes made its appearance, the 
Peloponnesians were again anxious to sail away ; 
and when Themistocles saw that he should be 
unable to persuade them to remain, he sent a 
faithful slave to the Persian commanders, 
informing them that the Greeks intended to 
make their escape, and that the Persians had 
now the opportunity of accomplishing a great 
enterprise, if they would only cut off the retreat 
of the Greeks. The Persians believed what 
they were told, and in the night their fleet 
occupied the whole of the channel between 
Salamis and the mainland. The Greeks were 
thus compelled to fight, and the result was the 
glorious victory in which the greater part of 
the fleet of Xerxes was destroyed. Looking to 
the character of Themistocles, it is difficult to 
avoid the conclusion that in this struggle he 
was securing himself for either event. If it 
resulted in a Greek victory, as he doubtless 
expected, he would be the saviour. of his 
country ; but if the battle favoured the Persians, 
he would win the gratitude of Xerxes. However 
that may be, this victory, as being due to 
Themistocles, established his reputation among 
the Greeks. On his visiting Sparta, he was 
received with extraordinary honours by the 
Spartans, who gave Eurybiades the palm of 
bravery, and to Themistocles the palm of wis- 
dom and skill, with a crown of olive, and the 
best chariot that Sparta possessed. (Hdt. viii. 
124; Plut. Them. 17.) The Athenians began 
to restore their ruined city after the bar- 
barians had left the country, and Themistocles 
advised them to rebuild the walls, and to make 
them stronger than before, The Spartans sent 
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an embassy to Athens to dissuade them from 
fortifying their city, for which we can assign no 
motive except a miserable jealousy. Themi- 
stocles, who was at that time Mpoardrns rod 
dfpou (i.e. one of the leaders of the popular 
party: Aristot. °A@. TloA. 23), went on an em- 
bassy to Sparta, where he amused the Spartans 
with lies, till the walls were far enough advanced 
to be ina state of defence. It was upon his 
advice also that the Athenians fortified the 
port of Peiraeus. The influence of Themistocles 
does not appear to have survived the expulsion 
of the Persians from Greece and the fortification 
of the ports. He was probably justly accused 
of enriching himself by unfair means, for he had 
no scruples about the way of accomplishing an 
end. A story is told that, after the retreat of 
the fleet of Xerxes, when the Greek fleet was 
wintering at Pagasae, Themistocles told the 
Athenians in the public assembly that he had a 
scheme to propose which was beneficial to the 
state, but could not be divulged. Aristides 
was named to receive the secret, and to 
report upon it. His report was that nothing 
could be more profitable than the scheme of 
Themistocles, but nothing more unjust: the 
Athenians were guided by the report of Aristides. 
It is difficult, if not impossible, to reconcile the 
statement in Arist. ’A@. TloA. 25, that The- 
mistocles intrigued for the overthrow of 
Areopagus, with the date of his exile from 
Athens. The attack upon the Areopagus was 
in 463; but in’ 471, in consequence of the 
political strife between Themistocles and Ari- 
stides, the former was ostracised from Athens, 
and retired to Argos. After the discovery of 
the treasonable correspondence of Pausanias 
with the Persian king, the Lacedaemonians 
sent to Athens to accuse Themistocles of being 
privy to the design of Pausanias. Thereupon 
the Athenians sent off persons with the Lace- 
daemonians with instructions to arrest The- 
mistocles (466). Themistocles, hearing of what 
was designed against him, first fled from Argos 
to Coreyra, and then to Epirus, where he took 
refuge in the house of Admetus, king of the 
Molossi, who happened to be from home. Ad- 
metus was no friend to Themistocles, but his 
wife told the fugitive that he would be protected 
if he would take their child in his arms, and sit 
on the hearth. The king soon came in, and 
respecting his suppliant attitude, raised him up, 
and refused to surrender him to the Lace- 
daemonian and Athenian agents. Themistocles 
finally reached the coast of Asia in safety. 
Xerxes was now dead (465), and Artaxerxes was 
on the throne. (Thue. i. 285; Plut. Them. 28; 
Nep. Them. 4.) Themistocles went up to visit 
the king at his royal residence; and on his 
arrival he sent the king a letter, in which he 
promised to do the king a good service, and 
prayed that he might be allowed to wait a year 
and then to explain personally. what brought 
him there. Ina year he made himself master 
of the Persian language and the Persian usages, 
and, being presented to the king, he obtained 
the greatest influence over him, and such as no 
Greek ever before enjoyed—partly owing to his 
high reputation and the hopes that he gave to 
the king of subjecting the Greeks to the Per- 
sians. The king gave him a handsome allow- 
ance, after the Persian fashion; Magnesia 
supplied him with bread nominally, but paid 
him annually fifty talents. Lampsacus supplied 
wine, and Myus the other provisions. Before 
he could accomplish anything he died; some 


say that he poisoned himself, finding that he | 
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could not perform his promise to the king. A 
monument was erected to his memory in the 
Agora of Magnesia, which place was within his 
governmént. It is said that his bones were 
secretly taken to Attica by his relations, and 
privately interred there——Themistocles un- 
doubtedly possessed great talents as a states- 
man, great political sagacity, a ready wit, and 
excellent judgment: but he was not an honest | 
man; and, like many other clever men with 
little morality, he ended his career unhappily 
and ingloriously. Twenty-one letters attributed 
to Themistocles are spurious. 

Themistogénes (@cwioroyevns), of Syracuse, 
is said by Xenophon (Hell. iii. 1, § 2) to have 
written work on the Anabasis of Cyrus. 
Some have supposed that Xenophon really 
refers to his own work under the name of 
Themistogenes (cf. Plut. de Glor. Ath. p. 361). 
The name, however, of Themistogenes is men- 
tioned by Suidas (s.v.). [XENOPHON.] 

Thedcles (@coxAjs), son of Hegylus, was a 
Lacedaemonian sculptor, and a pupil of Dipoe- 
nus and Scyllis, about B.c.550. His father was 
also a sculptor. (Paus. v. 17, 1.) 

Theoclyménus (@coxAvuevos), son of Poly- 
phides by Hyperasia, and a descendant of Me- 
lampus, was a soothsayer, and in consequence 
of a murder was obliged to take to flight, and 
came with Telemachus to Ithaca (Od. xv. 256, 
507, xx. 850). 

Thedcosmus (@cdxoopos), of Megara, a sculp- 
tor contemporary with Phidias (Paus. i. 40, 3). 

-Thedcritus (@edxpitos), the great bucolic 
poet, was a native of Syracuse, and the son 
of Praxagoras and Philinna. He visited 
Alexandria towards the end of the reign of 
Ptolemy Soter, where he received the instruc- 
tion of Philetas and Asclepiades, and began to 
distinguish himself as a poet. Other accounts 
make him a native of Cos, which would bring 
him more directly into connexion with Philetas 
(Suidas, s.v. @edxpiros). His first efforts ob- 
tained for him the patronage of Ptolemy Phil- 
adelphus, who was associated in the kingdom 
with his father, Ptolemy Soter, in B.c, 285, and 
in whose praise, therefore, the poet wrote the 
fourteenth, fifteenth, and seventeenth Idyls. 
At Alexandria he became acquainted with the 
poet Aratus, to whom he addressed his sixth 
Idyl. Theocritus afterwards returned to Syra- 
cuse, and lived there under Hiero II. It ap- 
pears from the sixteenth Idyl that Theocritus 
was dissatisfied, both with the wunt of liberality 
on the part of Hiero in rewarding him for his 
poems, and with the political state of his native 
country. It may therefore be supposed that 
he devoted the latter part of his life almost 
entirely to the contemplation of those scenes 
of nature and of country life on his represen- 
tations of which his fame chiefly rests. Theo- 
critus was the creator of bucolic poetry in 
Greek, and, through imitators, such as Virgil, 
in Roman literature. The bucolic Idyls of 
Theocritus are of a dramatic and mimetic 
character. They are pictures of the ordinary life 
of the common people of Sicily; whence their 
name, e%5y, ef5vAALa. The pastoral poems and 
romances of later times are a totally different 
sort of composition from the bucolics of Theo- 
critus, who knows nothing of the affected 
sentiment which has been ascribed to the 
imaginary shepherds of a fictitious Arcadia. 
He merely exhibits simple and faithful pictures 
of the common life of the Sicilian people, in a 
thoroughly objective, although truly poetical 
spirit, Dramatic simplicity and truth are im- 
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pressed upon the scenes exhibited in his 
poems, into the colouring of which he has 
thrown much of the natural comedy which is 
always seen in the common life of a free people. 
|In his dramatic dialogue he is influenced by 
the mimes of Sophron, as may be seen especi- 
ally in the fifteenth Idyl (Adoniazusae). [So- 
PHRON.) The poems of Theocritus of this class 
may be compared with those of HrRonpas, who 
belonged, like Theocritus, to the literary school 
ot Philetas at Cos. In genius, however, Theo- 
critus was greatly the superior. ‘The collection 
which has come down to us under the name of 
Theocritus consists of thirty poems, called by 
the general title of Idyls, a fragment of a few 
lines from a poem entitled Berenice, and 
twenty-two epigrams in the Greek Anthology. 
But these Idyls are not all bucolic, and were 
not all written by Theocritus. Those Idyls of 
which the genuineness is the most doubtful 
are the twelfth, twenty-third, twenty-sixth, 
twenty-seventh and twenty-ninth; and Idyls 
xiil., XV1., Xvil., Xxii., xxiv. and xxvi. are in Epic 
style, and have more of Epic dialect, especially 
Idyllxyi. It is likely that these poems on Epic 
subjects were written early in the poet’s life, and, 
as court poems, had some of the artificial and 
imitative character of the Alexandrians. In 
general the dialect of Theocritus is Doric, but 
two of the Idylls (xxviii. and xxix.) are in the 
Aeolic.—Hditions of Theocritus by Wiistemann, 
Gothae, 1830; Fritzsche, Leips. 1869; Paley, 
1863; Kynaston, 1873. 

Theddectés (Ocodéxr7s), of Phaselis, in Pam- 
phylia, was a rhetorician and tragic poet in the 
time of Philip of Macedon. He was the son of 
Aristander, and a pupil of Isocrates and Ari- 
stotle. The greater part of his life was spent 
at Athens, where he died at the age of forty- 
one. The people of his native city honoured 
the memory of Theodectes with a statue in their 
agora, which Alexander, when he stopped at 
Phaselis on his march towards Persia, crowned 
with garlands, to show his respect. for the 
memory of a man who had been associated with 
himself by means of Aristotle and philosophy 
(Suid. s.v.; Plut. Alew. 17; Paus. i. 37, 8). The 
passages of Aristotle in which Theodectes is 

_ mentioned show the strong regard and high 
esteem in which he was held by the philosopher 
(Arist. Rhet. ii. 28,18). None of the works of 
Theodectes have come down to us. 

Theodorétus (@coddépyros), bishop of Cyrus, 
on the Euphrates, in the fifth century. [See 
Dict. of Christ. Biogr.] 

Theodorias. [Vacca.] 

Theodoricus or Theodéricus. 1. I., king of 
the Visigoths from 4.D. 418 to 451, was the suc- 
cessor of Wallia, but appears to have been the 
son of the great Alaric. He fell fighting on 
the side of Aétius and the Romans at the 
great battle of Chalons, in which Attila was 
defeated 451 (Jordan. de Reb. Goth. 84-41).—2. 
IL., king of the Visigoths a.p. 452-466, second 
son of Theodoric I. He succeeded to the 
throne by the murder of his brother Thoris- 
mond. He ruled over the greater part of Gaul 
and Spain. He was assassinated in 466 by his 
brother Euric, who succeeded him on the throne. 
Theodoric Il. was a patron of letters and 
learned men. The poet Sidonius Apollinaris 
lived for some time at his court. (Jordan. de 
Reb. Get. 48, 44; Sidon. Baneg. Avit.\—3. 
Surnamed the Great, king of the Ostrogoths 
(who appears in the Niebelungen Lied as Die- 
trich of Bern, @e. of Verona), succeeded his 
father Theodemir, in 475, He was ab first an 


and died three days afterwards. 
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ally of Zeno, the emperor of Constantinople, 
but was afterwards involved in hostilities with 
the emperor. In order to get rid of Theodoric, 
Zeno gave him permission to invade Italy, and 
expel the usurper Odoacer from the country, 
Theodoric entered Jtaly in 489, and after de- 
feating Odoacer in three great battles, laid 
siege to Ravenna, in which Odoacer took refuge, 
After a siege of three years Odoacer capitulated 
on condition that he and Theodoric should rule 
jointly over Italy; but Odoacer was soon after- 
wards murdered by his more fortunate rival 
(493). Theodoric thus became master of Italy, 
which he ruled thirty-three years, till his death 
in 526. His long reign was prosperous and 
beneficent, and under his sway Italy recovered 
from’ the ravages to which it had been exposed 
for so many years. Theodoric was also a patron 
of literature; and among his ministers were 
Casstoporus and Boxrrurus, the two last 
writers who can claim a place in the literature 
of ancient Rome. But prosperous as had been 
the reign of Theodoric, his last days were 
darkened by disputes with the Catholics, and 
by the condemnation and execution of Boéthius 
and Symmachus, whom he accused of a con- 
spiracy to overthrow the Gothic dominion in 
Italy. His death is said to have been hastened 
by remorse. It is related that one evening, 
when a large fish was served on the table, he 
fancied that he beheld the head of Symmachus, 
and was so terrified that he took to his bed, 
Theodoric 
was buried at Ravenna, and a monument was 
erected to his memory by his daughter, Amala- 
suntha. His ashes were deposited in a por- 
phyry urn which is still to be seen at Ravenna. 
(Jordan. de Reb. Get.; Procop. de Bell. Goth. ; 
Cagsiodor. Chron.; Ennod. Panegyr. Theod.) 

Theodoridas (@codwpldas), of Syracuse, a lyric 
and epigrammatic poet, who lived about B.c, 
235. Hehad a place in the Garland of Me- 
leager. There are eighteen of his epigrams in 
the Greek Anthology. 

Théddorus (@cddwpos). 1. Of Byzantium, a 
rhetorician, and a contemporary of Plato, who 
speaks of him somewhat contemptuously as a 
tricky logician (Phaedr. p. 266). Cicero de- 
scribes him as excelling rather in the theory 
than the practice of his art (Brut. 12, 48).—2. A 
philosopher.of the Cyrenaic school to one 
branch of which he gave the name of ‘ Theodo- 
rians,’ @codwpeto. He is usually designated by 
ancient writers as the Atheist. He was a disciple 
of the younger Aristippus, and was banished 
from Cyrene, but on what occasion is not 
stated. He then went to Athens, and only 
escaped being cited before the Areopagus, by 
the influence of Demetrius Phalereus. He was 
afterwards banished from Athens, probably 
with Demetrius (307), and went to Alexandria, 
where he was employed in the service of 
Ptolemy, son of Lagus, king of the Macedonian 
dynasty in Egypt; it is not unlikely that he 
shared the overthrow and exile of Demetrius, 
While in the service of Ptolemy, Theodorus 
was sent on an embassy to Lysimachus, whom 
he offended by the freedom of his remarks, 
One answer which he made to a threat of 
crucifixion which Lysimachus had used has 
been celebrated by many ancient writers: 
‘Employ such threats to those courtiers of 
yours ; for it matters not to Theodore whether 
he rots on the ground or in the air.’ He 
returned at length to Cyrene, where he appears 
to have ended his days. (Diog. Laért, ii. 97-108, 
116; Plut, de Hysil. p. 391; de An. Trang. p. 
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B29; Suid. s.v.).—8. A rhetorician of the age 
of Augustus, was a native of Gadara, in the 
country east of the Jordan. He settled at 
Rhodes, where Tiberius, afterwards emperor, 
during his retirement (B.c. 6-a.D. 2) to that 
island, was one of his hearers (Suet. 7b. 57; 
Quintil. iii. 1,17). He also taught at Rome; 
but whether his settlement ut Rome preceded 
that at Rhodes is uncertain. Theodorus was the 
founder of a school of rhetoricians, called 
‘Theodorei,’ as distinguished from the ‘ Apollo- 
dorei,’ or followers of Apollodorus of Pergamum, 
who had been the tutor of Augustus Caesar at 
Apollonia (Juv. vii, 177; Strab. p. 625).—4. A 
Greek monk, surnamed Prodromus, who lived 
in the first half of the twelfth century. Several 
of his works have come down to us, of which 
the following may be mentioned: (1) A metrical 
romance in nine books, on the loves of Rhod- 
anthe and Dosicles, written in iambic metre, 
and exhibiting very little ability. (2) A poem 
entitled Galeomyomachia, in iambic verse, on 
‘the battle of the mice and cats’ in imitation of 
the Homeric Batrachomyomachia.—Hdited by 
Hercher, Leips. 1873.—b. Sculptors. (1) Of 
Samos, the son of Rhoecus, and brother of 
Telecles, flourished about B.c. 600, and was an 
architect and sculptor (Diog. Laért. ii. 103; 
Diod. i. 98). He wrote a work on the Heraeum 
at Samos, in the erection of which he was prob- 
ably engaged as well as his father. He was 
also engaged with his father in the erection of 
the labyrinth of Lemnos, and he prepared the 
foundation of the temple of Artemis at Ephesus. 
(Plin. xxxiv. 83). In conjunction with his 
brother, Telecles, he made the wooden statue of 
Apollo Pythius for the Samians, according to 
the fixed rules of the hieratic style (Paus. x. 
88, 3). He built also the Skias at Sparta 
(Paus. iii. 12, 20). (2) The son of Telecles, 
nephew of the elder Theodorus, and-grandson 
of Rhoecus, flourished about 560, in the times 
of Croesus and Polycrates, and renowned in 
sculpture and also in the arts of engraving 
metals and of gem-engraving : his works in those 
departments being celebrated gold and silver 
craters, and the ring of Polycrates (Hat. i. 51, 
iii. 41, vii. 27). Many writers believe that the 
author of all the above-mentioned works was 
one and the same Theodorus, of the earlier 
date ; and that is possible if we suppose the 
works of art by his hand to have been made 
some time before they came into the possession 
of Croesus and Polycrates. 

Theodosiopdlis (OcodociodmoAus : Erzerowm), 
a city of Armenia Major, near the sources of 
the Araxes and the Euphrates; built by Theo- 
dosius IT, as a mountain fortress: enlarged and 
strengthened by Anastasius and Justinian. 
Its position made it a place of commercial im- 
portance, (Procop. Aed. iii. 5.) 

Théddésius, I, surnamed the Great, Ro- 
man emperor of the East, A.D. 878-395, was the 
son of the general Theodosius who restored 
Britain to the empire and was beheaded at 
Carthage in the reign of Valens, 376. The 
future emperor was born in Spain about 346. 
He learned the art of war under his father, 
whom he accompanied in his British campaigns. 
During his father’s lifetime he was raised to 
the rank of Duke (dux) of Moesia, where he 
defeated the Sarmatians (874) and saved the 
province. On the death of his father he 
retired before court intrigues to his native 
country. He acquired a considerable military 
reputation in the lifetime of his father; and 
after the death of Valens, who fell in battle 
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against the Goths, he was proclaimed emperor 
of the Kast by Gratian, who felt himself unable 
to sustain the burden of the empire, The 
Roman-~empire in the East was then in a 
critical position ; for the Romans were disheart- 
ened by the defeat which they had sustained. 
Thodosius, however, showed himself equal to 
the position in which he was placed; he gained 
two signal victories over the Goths, and con- 
cluded a peace with the barbarians in 882, In 
the following year (883) Maximus assumed the 
imperial purple in Britain, and invaded Gaul 
with a powerful army. In the war which 
followed Gratian was slain; and Theodosius, 
who did not consider it prudent to enter into a 
contest with Maximus, acknowledged him as 
emperor of the countries of Spain, Gaul, and 
Britain, but secured to Valentinian, the brother 
of Gratian, Italy, Africa, and western Ilyricum, 
But when Valentinian was expelled from ltaly 
by Maximus in 887, Theodosius espoused his 
cause and marched into the W. at the head of 
a powerful army. After defeating Maximus in 
Pannonia, Theodosius pursued him across the 
Alps to Aquileia. Here Maximus was surren- 
dered by his own soldiers and was put to death, 
Theodosius spent the winter at Milan, and in 
the following year (889) he entered Rome in 
triumph, accompanied by Valentinian and his 
own son Honorius. Two events in the life of 
Theodosius about this time may be mentioned 
as evidence of his uncertain character and his 
savage temper. In 887 a riot took place at 
Antioch, in which the statues of the emperor, of 
his father, and of his wife were thrown down}; 
but these idle demonstrations were quickly 
suppressed by an armed force. When Theodo- 
sius heard of these riots, he degraded Antioch 
from the rank of a city, stripped it of its posses- 
sions and privileges, and reduced it to the 
condition of a village dependent on Laodicea. 
But in consequence of the intercession of 
the senate of Constantinople, he pardoned the 
city, and all who had taken part in the 
riot. The other event is a grave blot on 
the fame of Theodosius. In 3890, while the 
emperor was at Milan, a serious riot broke out 
at Thessalonica, in which the imperial officer 
and several of his troops were murdered. 
Theodosius resolved to take the most signal 
vengeance upon the whole city. An army of 
barbarians was sent to Thessalonica; the 
people were invited to the games of the Circus, 
and as soon as the place was full, the soldiers 
received the signal for a massacre. For three 
hours the spectators were indiscriminately ex- 
posed to the fury of the soldiers, and 7000 of 
them, or, as some accounts say, more than 
twice that number, paid the penalty of the 
insurrection. St. Ambrose, the archbishop of 
Milan, represented to Theodosius his crime in 
a letter, and told him that penitence alone 
could efface his guilt. Accordingly, when the 
emperor proceeded to perform his devotions in 
the usual manner in the great church of Milan, 
the archbishop stopped him at the door, and 
demanded an acknowledgment of his guilt. 
The conscience-struck Theodosius humbled 
himself before the Church, which has recorded 
his penance as one of its greatest victories. He 
laid aside the insignia of imperial power, and in 
the posture of a suppliant in the church of 
Milan entreated pardon for his great sin before 
all the congregation. After eight months, the 
emperor was restored to communion with the 
Church. Theodosius spent three years in Italy, 
during which he established Valentinian I. on 
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the throne of the West. He returned to 
Constantinople towards the end of 391. 
Valentinian was slain in 392 by Arbogastes, 
who raised Eugenius to the empire of the 
West. This involved Theodosius in a new 
war; but it ended in the defeat and death both 
of Eugenius and Arbogastes in 394. Theodo- 
sius died at Milan four months after the defeat 
of Kugenius, on the 17th of January, 395, His 
two sons, Arcadius and Honorius, had already 
been elevated to the rank of Augusti, and it 
was arranged that the empire should be divided 
between them, Arcadius having the Hast, and 
Honorius the West, Theodosius was a, firm 
Catholic, and a fierce opponent and persecutor 
of the Arians and all heretics. It was in his 
reign also that the formal destruction of 
paganism took place; and we still possess a 
large number of the laws of Theodosius, prohi- 
biting the exercise of the pagan religion, and 
forbidding the heathen worship under severe 
Sie Beeler in some cases extending to death.— 
I., Roman emperor of the East, a.p. 408-450, 
was born in 401, and was only seven years of 
' age at the death of his father Arcadius, whom 
he succeeded. Theodosius was a weak prince; 
and his sister, Pulcheria, who became his 
guardian in 414, possessed the virtual govern- 
ment of the empire during the remainder of his 
long reign. The principal external events in 
the reign of Theodosius were the war with the 
Persians, which only lasted a short time 
(421-422), and was terminated by a peace for 
100 years, and the war with the Huns, who 
repeatedly defeated the armies of the emperor, 
and compelled him at length to conclude a dis- 
graceful peace with them in 447 or 448. Theo- 
dosius died in 450, and was succeeded by his 
sister, Pulcheria, who prudently took for her 
colleague in the empire the senator Marcian, 
and made him her husband. Theodosius had 
been married in 421 to the accomplished 
Athenais, the daughter of the sophist Leontius, 
who received at her baptism the name of 
Eudocia. Their daughter Hudoxia-was married- 
to Valentinian III., the emperor of the West. 
In the reign of Theodosius, and that of Valen- 
tinian III., was made the compilation called 
the Codex Theodosianus. Itwas published in 
438. It consists of sixteen books, which are 
divided into titles, with appropriate rwbricae or 
headings; and the constitutions belonging to 
each title are arranged under it in chronological 
order. The first five books comprise the 
greater part of the constitution which relates to 
Jus Privatum; the sixth, seventh, and eighth 
_books contain the law that relates to the con- 
stitution and administration; the ninth book 
treats of criminal law; the tenth and eleventh 
treat of the public revenue and some matters 
relating to procedure; the twelfth, thirteenth, 
fourteenth, and fifteenth books treat of the 
constitution and the administration of towns 
and other corporations; and the sixteenth 
contains the law relating to ecclesiastical 
matters [Dict. of Anti. s.v.]. Edited by J. 
Gothofredus, Lyons, 1665, and Leipzig, 
1736-1745; and by Haenel, Bonn, 1842.—III. 
Literary. 1. Of Bithynia, a mathematician, 
mentioned by Strabo and by Vitruvius, the 
latter of whom speaks of him as the inventor 
of a universal sun-dial (Strab. p.566; Vitruv. 
ix, 9, 8).—2. Of Tripolis, a mathematician and 
astronomer of some distinction, who appears to 
have flourished later than the reign of Trajan. 
He wrote several works, of which the three 
following are extant, and haye been edited by 
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Nizze, Berol. 1852: (1) S@aipicd, a treatise on 
the properties of the sphere, and of the circles 
described on its surface. (2) Tep) juepay rad 
vuxta@v, (8) Tlep) oixqoewy. (Suid. s. m4 

Theoddta (@coddr7n), an Athenian courtesan, 
and one of the most celebrated persons of that 
class in Greece, ‘is introduced as a speaker in 
Xenophon’s Memorabilia (iii. 11). She at last 
attached herself to Alcibiades, and, after his 
murder, she performed his funeral rites (Athen. 
pp. 220, 574). 

Theognis (@doyvis). 1. Of Megara, an an- 
cient elegiac and gnomic poet, is said to have 
flourished B.c. 548 or 544. He may have been 
born about 570, and would therefore have been 
eighty at the commencement of the Persian 
wars, 490, at which time we know from his own 
writings that he was alive. Theognis belonged 
to the oligarchical party in his native city, and 
in its fates he shared. He was a noble by 
birth, and all his sympathies were with the 
nobles. They are, in his poems, the ayaGol and 
éoOAol, and the commons the kxaxof and de:Aol, 
terms which, in fact, at that period, were regu- 
larly used in this political signification, and not 
in their later ethical meaning. He was banished 
with the leaders of the oligarchical party, hay- 
ing previously been deprived of all his property ; 
and most of his poems were composed while he 
was an exile. Most of his political verses are 
addressed to a certain Cyrnus, the son of 
Polypas. The other fragments of his poetry 
are of a social, most of them of a festive, 
character. They place us in the midst of a 
circle of friends who formed a kind of convivial 
society; all the members of this society be- 
longed tothe class whom the poet calls ‘the 
good.’ The collection of gnomic poetry which 
has come down to us under the name of Theo- 
gnis contains, however, many additions from 
later poets: The genuine fragments of Theo- 
gnis, with some passages which are poetical in 
thought, have much that helps us to understand 
his times.—The best editions are by Bekker, 
‘Lips. 1815 and 1827; by Orellius, Turic. 1840, and 
by Bergk, 1866.—2, A tragic poet, contemporary 
with Aristophanes, by whom he is satirised. 

Théodn (@éwy). 1. The name of two mathe- 
maticians who are often confounded together. 
The first is-Theon the elder, of Smyrna, best 
known as an arithmetician, who lived in the 
time of Hadrian. The second is Theon the 
younger, of Alexandria, the father of Hyparta, 
best known as an astronomer and geometer, 
who lived in the time of Theodosius the elder. 
Both were pagans, a fact which the date of the 
second makes it desirable to state; and each 
held the Platonism of his period. Of Theon of 
Smyrna all that we have left is a portion of a 
work entitled Téy card wabnuatixhy xpnotuwy 
els THY TOU TlAdrwvos avdyyvwow. The portion 
which now exists is in two books, one on arith- 
metic, and one on music; there was a third, on 
astronomy, and a fourth, Tep) ris ev kdopp 
apuovtas. Edited by Hiller, Leips. 1878. Of 
Theon of Alexandria the following works have 
come down to us: (1) Scholia on Aratus; (2) 
Edition of Euclid; (8) Commentary on the 
Almagest of Ptolemy, addressed to his son 
Epiphanius ; (4) Commentary on the Tables 
of Prolewny. Edited by Halma, Paris, 1822. 
—2, Aelius Theon, of Alexandria, a sophist 
and rhetorician of uncertain date, wrote several 
works, of which one entitled Progymnasmata 
(Mpoyupvdopara) is still extant. It is a useful 
treatise on the proper system of preparation 
for the profession of an orator, according to the 
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rules laid down by Hermogenes and Aphthonius. 
Edited by Finckh, Stuttgart, 1834—3. Of 
Samos, a painter who flourished from the time 
of Philip onwards to that of the successors of 
Alexander. The peculiar merit of Theon was 
his prolific fancy. (Quint. xii. 10,6; Ael. V.H. 
ii. 44; Plin, xxxv. 140.) ~ 

Theondé (Gcovdn), daughter of Proteus and 
Psammmathe, also called Idothea. [IpoTHEA.] 

Thedphanes (Ocopdvys). 1. Cu. Pompeius 
Thedphanes, of Mytilene in Lesbos, a learned 
Greek, and one of the most intimate friends of 
Pompey (Caes. B. G. iii. 18; Strab. p. 617). 
Pompey appears to have made his acquaint- 
ance during the Mithridatic war, and soon be- 
came so much attached to him that he presented 
to him the Roman franchise in the presence of 
his army. This occurred about B.c. 62; and in 
the course of the same year Theophanes ob- 
tained from Pompey the privileges of a free 
state for his native city, although it had 
espoused the cause of Mithridates. (Val. Max. 
vili. 14, 3; Cic. pro Arch. 10.) Theophanes 
came to Rome with Pompey; and on the 
breaking out of the Civil war he accompanied 
his patron to Greece. Pompey appointed him 
commander of the Fabri, and chiefly consulted 
him and Lucceius on all important matters in 
the war, much to the indignation of the Roman 
nobles. After the battle of Pharsalia Theo- 
phanes fled with Pompey from Greece, and it 
was owing to his advice that Pompey went to 
Egypt. After the death of his patron, Theo- 
phanes took refuge in Italy, and was pardoned 
by Caesar. (Plut. Pomp. 76, 78; Cic. ad Att. 
xv. 19.) After his death the Lesbians paid 
divine honours to his memory (Tac. Amn. vi. 
18). Theophanes wrote the history of Pom- 
pey’s campaigns, in which he represented the 
exploits of his patron in the most favourable 
light—2, M, Pompeius Theophanes, gon of 
the preceding, was sent to Asia by Augustus, 
in the capacity of procurator, and was at the 
time that Strabo wrote one of the friends of 
Tiberius. The latter emperor, however, put 
his descendants to death towards the end of 
his reign, A.D. 88, because their ancestor had 
been one of Pompey’s friends, and had received 
after his death divine honours (Strab. p. 617; 
Tac. Ann. vi. 18).—8. A Byzantine historian, 
flourished most probably in the latter part of 
the sixth century of our era. He wrote, in ten 
books, the history of the Eastern Empire dur- 
ing the Persian war under Justin IL., from A.D. 
567 to 581. The work itself is lost, but some 
extracts from it are preserved by Photius—4. 
Surnamed Isaurus, also a Byzantine historian, 
lived during the second half of the eighth cen- 
tury, and the early part of the ninth. In con- 
sequence of his supporting. the cause of image 
worship, he was banished by Leo the Armenian 
to the island of Samothrace, where he died, in 
818. ‘Theophanes wrote a Chronicon, which is 
still extant, beginning at the accession of Dio- 
cletian, in 277, and coming down to 811. It 
consists, like the Chronica of Eusebius and of 
Syncellus, of two parts, a History arranged 
according to years, and a Chronological Table, 
of which the former is very superior to the 
latter. It is published in the Collections of 
the Byzantine writers, Paris, 1655, fol., Venet 
1729, fol., and by De Boor, Lips. 1883. 

Theophilus (@edgidos). 1. An Athenian 
comic poet, most probably of the Middle 
peeey Here eRe Suid. s.v.).—2, A his- 
orlan and geographer, quoted by Josephus. 
Plutarch, and Ptolemy nee c, Ape 23; Plat 
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p. 809; Ptol.i. 9, 3).—3. One of the lawyers of 
Constantinople who were employed by Justinian 
on his. first Code, on the Digest, and on the 
composition of the Institutes. [JUSTINIANUS.] 
Theophilus is the author of the Greek transla- 
tion or paraphrase of the Institutes of Justi- 
nian, which has come down to us. It is entitled 
*Ivotit0vTa Ocopirov *AvrTixévowpos, Instituta 
Theophili Anticensoris. It became the text 
for the Institutes in the East, where the Latin 
language was little known, and entirely dis- 
placed the Latin text. Edited by Reitz, Haag. 
1751, 2 vols. 4to.—4. Theophilus Protospa- 
tharius, the author of several Greek medical 
works, which are still extant. Protospatharius 
was originally a military title given to the 
colonel of the body-guards of the emperor of 
Constantinople (Spathariz), but afterwards be- 
came also a high civil dignity. Theophilus 
probably lived in the seventh century after 
Christ. Of his works the two most important 
are: (1) Tep) ris rod avOpémov Knarackevijs, 
De Corporis Humani Fabrica, an anatomical 
and physiological treatise in five books. The 
best edition is by Greenhill, Oxon. 1842, 8yo. 
(2) Tlep) otpwy, De Urinis, of which the best 
edition is by Guidot, Lugd. Bat. 1703 (and 
1781), 8vo.—5. Bishop of Antioch in the second 
century.—6. Bishop of Alexandria in the fourth 
century. [Dict. of Christ. Biogr.] 

» Théophrastus (@cd¢pacros), the Greek phi- 
losopher, was a native of Eresus in Lesbos, and 
studied philosophy at Athens, first under Plato, 
and afterwards under Aristotle. He became 
the favourite pupil of Aristotle, who is said to 
have changed his original name of Tyrtamus to 
Theophrastus (or the Divine Speaker), to indi- 
cate the fluent and graceful address of his pupil ; 
but this tale is scarcely credible. Aristotle 
named Theophrastus his successor in the presi- 
dency of the Lyceum, and in his will bequeathed 
to him his library and the originals of his own 
writings. Theophrastus was a worthy successor 
of his great master, and nobly sustained the 
character of the school. He is said to haye had 
2000 disciples, and among them such men as 
the comic poet Menander. He was highly 
esteemed by the kings Philippus, Cassander, 
and Ptolemy, and was not the less the object of 
the regard of the Athenian people, as was 
decisively shown when he was impeached of 
impiety ; for he was not only acquitted, but his 
accuser would have fallen a victim to his 
calumny had not Theophrastus generously 
interfered to save him. Nevertheless, when the 
philosophers were banished from Athens, in 
B.C. 305, according to the law of Sophocles, Theo- 
phrastus also left the city, until Philo, a disciple 
of Aristotle, in the very next year, brought 
Sophocles to punishment, and procured the 
repeal of thelaw. From this time Theophrastus 
continued to teach at Athens without any fur- 
ther molestation till his death. He died in 
278, having presided over the Academy about 
thirty-five years. His age is differently stated. 
According to some accounts he lived eighty-five 
years; according to others, 107 years. (Diog. 
Laért. vy. 36-70; Strab. p. 618; Gell. xiii. 5.) 
He is said to have closed his life with the com- 
plaint respecting the short duration of human 
existence, that it ended just when the insight 
into its problems was beginning. The whole 
population of Athens took part in his funeral 
obsequies. He bequeathed his library to Neleus 
of Scepsis.—Theophrastus exerted himself to 
carry out the philosophical system of Aristotle, 
to throw light upon the difficulties contained in 
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his books, and to fillup the gapsinthem. With 
this view he wrote a great number of works, the 
great object of which was the development of the 
Aristotelian philosophy. Unfortunately, most 
of these works have perished. The following 
are alone extant: (1) Characteres (H@:xol 
apaxrijpes), in thirty chapters, containing brief, 
ut exceedingly clear and graphic, descriptions of 
various types of human weakness, which are 
generally as easy of personal application now as 
they were in the third century B.c. Various 
theories are held about this book: (a) that it 
was composed as it stands by Theophrastus; 
(b) that it is a set of extracts from two treatises 
which he wrote on Moral Philosophy (’H@xcd and 
Tlept 70Gv) ; (c) that it is a collection of fugitive 
sketches which had been circulated by him 
among his friends and were gathered by them 
after his death. On the whole it seems most 
probable that it was formed partly according to 
(b) and partly according to (c). (2) A treatise on 
Sensuous Perception and its Objects (Ip) aio @h- 
cews [kal aicOnra@v]). (38) A fragment of a 
work on Metaphysics (Tév peta Ta puotkd). 
(4) On the History of Plants (Mep) uray 
toropias), in ten books, one of the earliest works 
on botany which have come down to us, and 
entitle him to be considered the real founder of 
botanical science. It was largely used by Pliny. 
(5) On the Causes of Plants (Mep) putaéy aitiéyv), 
originally in eight books, of which six are still 
extant. (6) Of Stones (Mep) Af@wyv).—The best 
editions of the complete works of Theophrastus 
are by Schneider, Lips. 1818-21, five vols., and 
by Wimmer, Vratislaviae, 1842-62. The best 
separate edition of the Characteres is by 
Jebb, Lond. 1870. The works on Plants are 
edited separately by Stackhouse, Oxf.1814, and 
by Schneider, Leips. 1821. 
Thédphylactus (@copvAdkros), surnamed 
Simocatta, a Byzantine historian, lived at Con- 
stantinople, where he held some public offices 


under Heraclius, about a.D. 610-629. His chief | 


work is a history of the reign of-the emperor 
Maurice, in eight books, from the death of Ti- 
berius IT. and the accession of Maurice, in 582, 
down to the murder of Maurice and his children 
by Phocas in 602. Ed. by Bekker, Bonn, 1834. 
There is also extant another work of Theo- 
phylactus, entitled Quaestiones Physicde. Ed. 
by Boissonade, Paris, 1835; De Boor, 1886. 
Thédpompus (@cdroumos). 1. King of Sparta, 
reigned about B.c. 770-720. He is said to have 
established the ephoralty, and to have been 
mainly instrumental in bringing the first Mes- 
senian war to a successful issue. (Paus. iii. 7, 
5, iv. 7,7; Plut. Lyc.7; Arist. Pol. v. 11.)— 
2, Of Chios, the Greek historian, was the son of 
Damasistratus and the brother of Caucalus, the 
rhetorician. He was born about B.c. 8378. He 
accompanied his father, who was exiled on 
account of his espousing the interests of the 
Lacedaemonians, but he was restored to his 
native country in the forty-fifth year of his age 
(833), in consequence of the letters of Alexander 
the Great, in which’he exhorted the Chians to 
recall their exiles. Before he left his native 
country, he attended the school of rhetoric 
which Isocrates opened at Chios. Ephorus the 
historian was a fellow-student with him, but was 
of a very different character, and Isocrates used 
to say of them, that Theopompus needed ‘the 
bit and Ephorus the spur. (Cic. Brut. 56, ad 
Att. vi. 1, 12.) By the advice of Isocrates, 
Theopompus did not devote his oratorical 
powers to the pleading of causes, but gave his 


chief attention to the study and composition of 
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history. Like his master, however, he composed 
many laudatory speeches on set subjects. Thus 
in 352 he contended at Halicarnassus with 
Naucrates and his master Isocrates for the 
prize for oratory given by Artemisia in honour 
of her husband, ‘and gained the victory. (Gell. 
x, 18; Plut. Vit. X. Orat. p. 838.) On his re- 
turn to Chios in 333, Theopompus, who was a 
man of great wealth as well as learning, took 
an important position in the state; but his 
vehement temper, and his support of the aristo- 
cratical party, soon raised against him a host 
of enemies. Of these one of the most formid- 


‘able was the sophist Theocritus (Strab. p. 645), 


As long as Alexander lived, his enemies dared 
not take any open proceedings against Theo- 
pompus, and even after the death of the 
Macedonian monarch, he appears to have 
enjoyed for some years the protection of the 
royal house; but he was eventually expelled 
from Chios as a disturber of the public peace, 
and fled to Egypt to Ptolemy, about 805, being 
at the time seventy-five years of age. Of his 
further fate we have no particulars.—None of 
the works of Theopompus have come down to 
us, but the following were his chief works: 
(1) ‘EAAnuicad ioropta: or Sdvratis “EAAnviKav, 
A History of Greece, in twelve books, which 
was a continuation of the History of Thucydides. 
Starting from B.c. 411, where the History of 
Thucydides breaks off, it embraced a period of 
seventeen years down to the battle of Cnidus, in 
894 (Diod. xiii. 42, xiv. 84). (2) @sAimmxd, also 
called ‘Ioropia (kar? étoxnv), The History of 
Philip, father of Alexander the Great, in fifty- 
eight books, from B.c. 860 to 336. This work 
contained so many digressions that Philip V., 
king of Macedonia, was able, by retaining only 
what belonged to the proper subject, to reduce 
the work from fifty-eight books to sixteen. 
Fifty-three of the fifty-eight books of the 
original work were extant in the ninth century 
of the Christian era, and were read by Photius, 
who has preserved an abstract of the twelfth 
book. (3) Orationes, which were chiefly Pane- 
gyrics, and what the Greeks called SupuBov- 
Aevtixol Adyo. Of the latter kind one of the 
most celebrated was addressed to Alexander on 
the state of Chios. Theopompus is praised by 
ancient writers for his diligence and accuracy. 
In his descriptions of battles, itis true, he sacri- 
ficed exactness to ornamental writing, so that 
his topography is sometimes impossible to follow, 
He is said to have taken more pleasure in 
blaming than in commending; but the charge 
of malignity brought against him (Nep. Alczb. 
11; Plut. Lys. 80; Pol. viii. 12) was probably 
undeserved; and it would be fairer to say that 
his judgment of politicians was severe (ef. 
Dionys. Ep. ad Cn. Pomp. 6). The style of 
Theopompus was formed on the model of. Iso- 
crates, and possessed the characteristic merits 
and defects of his master. It was pure, clear, 
and elegant, but deficient in vigour, loaded with 
ornament, and in general too artificial. Theo- 
pompus is noticed by Pliny as the earliest 
Greek writer who made any definite mention of 
Rome: he spoke of the capture of the city by 
the Gauls (Plin. iii. 57)—The best collections 
of the fragments of Theopompus are by Wichers, 
Lugd. Bat. 1829, and by C. and Theod. Miller 
in the Fragmenta Historicorum Graecorum, 
Paris, 1841.—3. An Athenian comic poet, of the 
Old, and also of the Middle Comedy, was the 
son of Theodectes or Theodorus, or Tisamenus, 
and wrote as late as B.c. 380. 

Théra (Ofpa: Onpaios; Santorin, but now 
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again called Thera or Phera), an island in the 
Aegaean sea, and the chief of the Sporades, 
distant from Crete 700 stadia, and twenty-five 
Roman miles 8. of the island of Ios. Thera is 
of voleanic origin, and the ancients themselves 
seem to have been aware that it had not always 
existed there, Itis said tashave been formed 
by aclod of earth thrown from; the ship Argo, 
and to have received the name of Calliste, when 
it first emerged. from the sea (Ap. Rhod. iv. 
1762). Its earlier name is mentioned by Hero- 
dotus (iv. 147; cf. Strab. p. 484; Plin. iv. 71). 
Thera is said to have been originally inhabited 
by Phoenicians, but was afterwards colonised 
by Lacedaemonians and Minyans of Lemnos 
under the guidance of the Spartan Theras, who 
gave his name to the island (Hdt. l. c.). Cyrene 
was a colony from Thera, founded in B.c. 681. 
[Cyrenr.} Thera remained faithful to the 
Spartans, and was one of the few islands which 
espoused the Spartan cause at the commence- 
ment of the Peloponnesian war (Thue. ii. 81). 
Thera, the largest of a group of volcanic islands, 
has been likened in form to a horse-shoe; but a 
crescent with its two points elongated towards 
the west would be a more exact description. 
The distance round the inner curve is twelve 
miles, and round the outer eighteen, making 
the coast-line of the whole island thirty 
miles: its breadth is in no part more than 
three miles. Opposite to Thera westward 
is Therasia, which still bears the same 
name... (Strab. pp. 57, 484; Steph. Byz. s.v. 
@npacta; Plin. iv. 70.) Its circuit is 74 miles, 
its length from N. to S. about 23 miles, and its 
breadth a mile.. About 13 mile S. of Therasia, 
lies Aspronisi, or White Island, only a mile in 
circuit, and.so called from being capped with a 
deep layer of pozzolana: the name of this 
island is not mentioned by the ancient writers. 
These three islands, Thera, Therasia, and 
Aspronisi, enclose an expanse of water nearly 
eighteen miles in circumference, which is in re- 
ality the crater of a great volcano. The islands 
were originally united, and were subsequently 
separated by the eruption of the crater. In the 
centre of this basin three volcanic mountains 
rise, known by the name of Kamméni or the 
Burnt (kappevn, i.e. kavyévn instead of rexav- 
pévn), and distinguished as the Palaea or Old, 
the Nea or New, and the Mikra or Little. The 
only fertility of the island consists in its vines, 
which, like those of other volcanic districts, are 
highly productive. The voleano has been active 
periodically from prehistoric times. to the 
present day; for, though Herodotus does not 
mention the phenomenon, there are evidences of 
eruptions long before his time. On the SW. 
promontory of Thera (C. Akroteri) remains of 
houses were recently found below the layers 
of pumice, containing iron implements and 
pottery, apparently of the date of Hissarlik 
pottery; and on Therasia dwellings were exca- 
vated belonging to a still earlier period, buried 
beneath pumice, and themselves built “partly of 
voleanic stone. The most remarkable eruptions 
recorded in ancient times were those of B.¢. 198, 
when the oldest of the three volcanic islets 
(Palaea Kamméni) rose.from the sea (Strab. 
p- 57; Just. xxx. 4; Euseb. Chron. p. 144)— 
the Rhodians occupied it and built on it. a 
temple to Poseidon Asphalius—and of 50-60 A.D. 
(Sen. Q. N, ii. 26, vi, 4; Dio Cass. lx. 29; Georg. 
Cedren, 1. ‘p. 197), s : 
Thérambo (©cpduBw, also @pduBos), a town 
of Macedonia, on the peninsyla Pallene (Hat. 
yi, 123), 
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Theramenes (Onpayevns), an Athenian, son 
of Hagnon, was a leading member of the olig- 
archical government of the 400 at Athens in 
B.C. 411. In this, however, he does not appear 
to have occupied as eminent a station as he 
had hoped to fill, while at. the same time the 
declaration of Alcibiades and of the army at 
Samos against the oligarchy made it evident to 
him that its days were numbered. Accordingly 
he withdrew from the more violent aristocrats 
and began to cabal against them; and he sub- 
sequently took not only a prominent part in 
the deposition of the 400, but came forward as 
the accuser of Antiphon and Archeptolemus, 
who had been his intimate friends, but whose 
death he was now procuring. At the battle of 
Arginusae, in 406, Theramenes held a sub- 
ordinate command in the Athenian fleet, and he 
was one of those who, after the victory, were 
commissioned by the generals (according to 
their own story) to repair to the scene of action 
and save as many as possible of the disabled 
galleys and their crews. A storm, it is said, 
rendered the execution of the order impracti- - 
cable; yet, instead of trusting to this ground 
of defence, Theramenes thought it safer to 
divert the popular anger from himself to 
others, and took a leading part in bringing 
them to trial. After the capture of Athens by 
Lysander, Theramenes was ehosen one of the 
Thirty Tyrants (404).- He endeavoured to 
check the tyrannical proceedings of his col- 
leagues, foreseeing that their violence would be 
fatal to the permanence of their power. His 
opposition, however, had no effect in restrain- 
ing them, but only induced the desire to rid 
themselves of so troublesome an associate, 
whose former conduct, moreover, had shown 
that no political party could depend on him, 
and who had earned, by his trimming, the nick- 
name of ‘Turncoat’ (Ké@opyos—a boot which 
might be worn on either foot). He was there- 
fore accused by Critias before the council as a 
traitor, and when his nominal judges, favour- 
ably impressed by his able defence, exhibited 
an evident disposition to acquit him, Critias 
introduced into the chamber a number of men 
armed with daggers, and declared that, as all 
who were not included in the privileged Three 
Thousand might be put to death by the sole 
authority of the Thirty, he struck the name of 
Theramenes out of that list, and condemned 
him with the consent of allhis colleagues. The- 
ramenes then rushed to the altar, which stood 
in the council-chamber, but was dragged from 
it and carried off to exécution. When he had 
drunk the hemlock, he dashed out the last 
drops from the cup, exclaiming, ‘This to the 
health of the handsome Critias!’ (Xen. Hell. 
ll. 8,2; Diod. xiv. 5; cf. Cie. Twuse. i. 40.) 

Thérapnae (@epdrva, also Oepdmvn, Dor. 
@cpdrva: epanvaios. 1, A town in Laconica, 
on the left bank of the Kurotas, and a little 
above Sparta. It received its name from 
Therapne, daughter of Lelex, and is celebrated 
in mythology as the birthplace of Castor and 
Pollux, and contained temples of these divini- 
ties as well as temples of Menelaus and Helen, 
both of -whom were said to be buried here 
(Pausanias, iii. 19, 9; Droscurr).—2. A town in 
Boeotia, on the road from Thebes to the 


Asopus. 
Théras. [THERA.] 
Thérasia. [THEra.] 


Thériclés (@npixAjs), a Corinthian potter, 
whose works obtained such celebrity that they 
became known throughout Greece by the name 
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of OnplkAcra (sc.mornpia) or KUAKES OnpieA€tat 
(or -a1), and these:names were applied not only 
to cups of earthenware, but also to those of 
wood, glass, gold, and silver (Athen. pp. 
470-472; Plin. xvi. 205). 

| Therma (@¢pyy : @euatos), a town in Mace- 
donia, afterwards called Thessalonica, situated 
at the NE. extremity of a great gulf of the 
Aegaean sea, lying between Thessaly and the 
peninsula Chalcidice, and called Thermaicus 
or Thermaeus Sinus (@eppaios xdAmos), from 
the town atits head. This gulf was also called 
Macedonicus Sinus: its modern name is Gulf 
of Salomki, [THussatonica.] 

Thermae (@¢pua), a town in Sicily, built by 
the inhabitants of Himera, after the destruction 
of the latter city by the Carthaginians, For 
details see Himmera, 

Thermaicus Sinus. [THerma.] 

Thermoddon (@cpyddwy : Thermeh), a river of 
Pontus, in the district of Themiscyra, the re- 
puted country: of the Amazons, rises in a 
mountain called Amazonius M. (and still Mason 
_Dagh), near Phanaroea, and falls into the sea 
about thirty miles E. of the mouth of the Iris, 
after a short course, but with so large a body 
of water that its breadth, according to Keno- 
phon, was three plethra (above 800 feet), and 
it was navigable. (Xen. An. v. 6, 9, vi. 2,1; 
Amazonges.) At its mouth was the city of 
THEMISOYRA. = -: hoi eek : 

Thermopylae, often called simply Pylae 
(OcpyorvAa, TlvAaz), that is, the Hot Gates or 
the Gates, a celebrated pass leading from 
Thessaly into Locris. It lay between Mt. 
Callidromus, a part of the ridge of Mt. Oeta, 
and an inaccessible morass, forming the edge of 
the Malic Gulf. At one end of the pass, close 
to Anthela, the mountain approached so close 
to the morass as to leave room for only a single 
carriage between ; this narrow entrance formed 
the W. gate of Thermopylae. About a mile to 
the EK. the mountain again approached close to 


the sea, near the Locrian town of Alpeni, thus |) 


forming the E. gate of Thermopylae. ‘The 
space between these two gates was wider and 
more open, and was distinguished by its abund- 
ant flow of hot springs, which were sacred to 
Heracles: hence the name of the place. Ther- 
mopylae was the only pass by which an enemy 
can penetrate from. northern into southern 
Greece; whence its great importance in Grecian 
history. It is especially celebrated on account 
of the heroic defence of Leonidas and the 3800 
Spartans against the mighty host of Xerxes. 
They only fell because the Persians had dis- 
covered a path over the mountains, and were 
enabled to attack them in the rear. This 
mountain path began near Trachis, ascended 
the gorge of the river Asopus and the hill 
called Anopaea, then crossed the crest of Oeta, 
and descended in the rear of Thermopylae 
near the town of Alpeni. In 2798.c. the Greeks 
held the pass for some time against the Gauls, 
till they were taken in the rear, as Leonidas 
had been. (Hab. vii. 207-228 ; cf. Strab. p. 428; 
ae Ree 15; Paus. iv. 85, 9, x. 19-22; Pol. 
x. 41, i 

Thermum or Therma (@épyor or 7 @€pya), a 
town of the Aetolians near Stratus, with warm 
mineral springs, was regarded for some time as 
the capital of the country, since it was the place 
of meeting of the Aetolian Confederacy (Strab. 
_p. 463; Pol. v. 7). 
_ Thermus, Miniicius. 1. Q., served under 
Scipio as tribunus militum in the war against 
Hannibal in Africa in B.c, 202 ; was tribune of 
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the plebs 201; curule aedile 197; and praetor 
196, when he carried on war with great succéss 
in Nearer Spain. He was consul in 193, and 
carried on war against the Ligurians in this and 
the two following years. On his return to 
Rome in 190, a triumph-was refused him, 
through the influence of M. Cato, who delivered 
on the occasion his two orations entitled De 
decem Homiunibus and De falsis Pugnis 
(Gell. x. 8, xiii. 24), Thermus was killed in 
188, while fighting under Cn. Manlius Vulso 
against the Thracians. (Pol. xxii. 26; Liv. 
xxxyili. 41, 46; App. Syr. 39.)—2, M., proprae- 
tor in 81, accompanied L. Murena, Sulla’s 
legate, into Asia. ‘Thermus was engaged in the 
siege of Mytilene, and it was under him that 
Julius .Caesar served his first campaign and 
gained his first laurels (Suet. Jul. 2.)—3. Q., 
propraetor 51 and 50 im Asia, where he received 
many letters from Cicero, who praises his ad- 
ministration of the province. On the breaking 
out of the Civil war he espoused the side of 
Pompey. (Cic. ad Fam. xiii. 68-57; Caes. B.C. 
i, 12; App. B.C. v. 189.) 

Théron (@fpwv), tyrant of Agrigentum in 
Sicily, was the son of Aenesidemus, and de- 
scended from one of the most illustrious fami- 
lies in his native city. He obtained the supreme 
power about B.c. 488, arid retained it till his 
death in 472. He conquered Himera in 482, 
and united this powerful city to his own domi- 
nions. He was in close alliance with Gelo, 
ruler of Syracuse and Gela, to whom he had 
given his daughter Demarete in marriage; and 
he shared with Gelo in the great victory gained 
over the Carthaginians in 480. On the death 
ot Gelo in 478, Theron espoused the cause of 
Polyzelus, who had been driven into exile by 
his brother Hiero. Theron raised an army for 
the purpose of reinstating him, but hostilities 
were prevented, and a peace concluded between 
the two sovereigns. (Diod. xi. 20-25, 48, 53; 
Pind. Ol. ii., iii.; Hdt. vii. 165; Gxxo.) 

Thersander (@<pcayvdpos), son of Polynices 
and Argia, and one of the Epigoni, was married 
to Demonassa, by whom he became the father 
of Tisamenus. He went with Agamemnon to 
Troy, and was slain in that expedition by Tele- 
phus. His tomb was shown at Blaea in Mysia, 
where sacrifices were offered to him, (Hdt. 
iv. 147; Paus. iii. 15, 4, vii. 8, 1, ix. 3, 7, x. 10, 
2.) Virgil (Aen. ii. 261) enumerates Thersander 
among the Greeksconcealed in the wooden horse. 

Thersites (@epoirns), son of Agrius, the 
ugliest man and the most impudent talker 
among the Greeks at Troy (Jl. ii. 212). Accord- 
ing to the later poets, he was killed by Achilles, 
because he had ridiculed him for lamenting the 
death of Penthesilea, queen of the Amazons 
(Tzetz. ad Lye. 999; Quint. Smyrn. i. 800). 

Théseus (Oncevs), the great legendary hero 
of Attica, was the son of Aegeus, king of 
Athens, and of Aethra, the daughter of Pit- 
theus, king of Troezen.. This, however, was 
the Attic tradition, which aimed at making 
Theseus a prince of Athenian descent, The 
older legend of Troezen itself made Theseus 
the son of Poseidon (Paus. i. 17, 8; Diod. iy. 
59; Plut. Thes. 6; Eur. Hipp.887). Plutarch 
in his Theseus has gathered into a connected 
story various legends, some of Athenian origin, 
some from other countries ; (1) his journey from 
Troezen to Athens, an Attic glorification of 
their hero; (2) the Cretan story of the Minotaur 
adapted to the Attic legends; (8) his later adven- 
tures, some of which are of Spartan origin. 
But the story may be related consecutively as 
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Plutarch has given it. He was brought up at 
Troezen, and when he reached maturity, he took, 
by his mother’s directions, the sword and san- 
dals, the tokens which had been left by Aegeus, 
and proceeded to Athens, Hager to emulate 
Heracles, he went by land, displaying his 
prowess by destroying the robbers and monsters 
that infested the country. Periphetes, Sinis, 
Phaea the Crommyonian sow, Sciron, Cercyon, 
and Procrustes fell before him. At Athens he 
was immediately recognised by Medea, who 
laid a plot for poisoning him at a banquet to 
which he was invited, By means of the sword 
which he carried, Theseus was recognised by 
Aegeus, acknowledged as his son, and declared 
his successor. The sons of Pallas, thus disap- 
pointed in their hopes of succeeding to the 
throne, attempted to secure the succession by 
violence, and declared war, but, being betrayed 
by the herald Leos, were destroyed. The cap- 
ture of the Marathonian bull (cf. the story of 
Heracles and the Cretan bull), which had long 
laid waste the surrounding country, was the 
next exploit of Theseus. After this Theseus 
went of his own accord as one of the seven 
youths whom the Athenians were obliged to 
send every year, with seven maidens, to Crete, 
to be devoured by the Minotaur. When 
they arrived at Crete, Ariadne, the daughter 
of Minos, became enamoured of Theseus, and 
provided him with a sword with which he 
slew the Minotaur, and,a clue of thread by 
which he found his way out of the labyrinth. 
Having effected his object, Theseus sailed away, 
carrying off Ariadne. There were various 
accounts about Ariadne; but according to the 
general account Theseus abandoned her in the 
island of Naxos on his way home. [ARIADNE.] 
He was generally believed to have had by her 
two sons, Oenopion and Staphylus; yet this 
does not agree with the account in the Odyssey, 
which represents her as dying before her wed- 
ding with Theseus was brought about, and 
apparently after her union with Dionysus (Od. 
xi. 320). As the vessel in which Theseus sailed 
approached Attica, he neglected to hoist the 
white sail which was to have been the signal 
of the success of the expedition; whereupon 
Aegeus, thinking that his son had perished, 
threw himself into the sea. [Aneuus.] The- 
seus thus became king of Athens. Other ad- 
ventures followed, again repeating those of 
Heracles. Theseus is said to have assailed, the 
Amazons before they had recovered from the 
attack of Heracles, and to have carried off their 
queen Antiope. The Amazons in their turn 
invaded Attica, and penetrated into Athens 
itself; and the final battle in which Theseus 
overcame them was fought in the very midst 
of the city. [Amazonrs.] By Antiope The- 
seus was said to have had a son named Hippo- 
lytus or Demophoon, and after her death to 
have married Phaedra [Hippoytus ; PHarpra]. 
Theseus again was one of the Argonauts (the 
anachronism of the attempt of Medea to poison 
him does not seem to have been noticed) ; he 
joined in other famous expeditions (as in the 
Calydonian hunt), and he aided Adrastus in 
recovering the bodies of those slain before 
Thebes. He contracted a close friendship with 
Pirithous, and aided him and the Lapithae 
against the Centaurs. With the assistance of 
Pirithous he carried off Helen from Sparta 
while she was quite a girl, and placed her at 
Aphidnae, under the care of Aethra. It should 
be noted that this is one of that group of 
legends which appear to have started from the 
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Peloponnesus and represent Theseus in thé 
character of a marauding chief with little of 
the hero about him: but it was incorporated 
inthe Athenian story. After this he helped 
Pirithous in his attempt to carry off Perse- 
phone from the lower world. Pirithous perished 
in the enterprise, and Theseus was kept in 
durance until he was delivered by Heracles, 
Meanwhile Castor and Pollux invaded Attica, 
and carried off Helen and Aethra, AcADEMUS 
having informed the brothers where they were to 
be found. [For the Troezenian story of Hippo- 
lytus and its adoption in Attic legends see 
Hippotytus.] Menestheus incited the people 
against Theseus, who on his return found him- 
self unable to re-establish his authority, and 
retired to Scyros, where he met with a 
treacherous death at the hands of Lycomedes. 
The departed hero was believed to have re- 
appeared to aid the Athenians at the battle of 
Marathon. In 469 the bones of Theseus were 
discovered by Cimon in Scyros, and brought to 
Athens, where they were deposited in a temple 
(the T’hesewm) erected in honour of the hero, 
[This is not the temple now standing which is 
often called the Theseum: see p. 148, b.] A 
festival in honour of Theseus was celebrated on 
the eighth day of each month, especially on the 
8th of Pyanepsion—There can be no doubt 
that Theseus is a purely legendary personage. 
Nevertheless, in later times the Athenians 
came to regard him as the author of a very 
important political revolution in Attica. Before 
his time Attica had been broken up into twelve 
petty independent states or townships, acknow- 
ledging no head, and connected only by a fede- 
ral union. Theseus abolished the separate 
governments, and erected Athens into the 
capital of a single commonwealth. The festi- 
val of the Panathenaea was instituted to com- 
memorate this important revolution. Theseus 
is said to have established a constitutional 
government, retaining in his own hands only 
certain definite powers and functions. He is 
further said to have distributed the Athenian 
citizens into the three classes of Hupatridae, 
Geomori, and Demiurgi. It would be a vain 
task to attempt to decide whether there is any 
historical basis for the legends about Theseus, 
and still more so to endeavour to separate the 
historical from the legendary in what has been 
preserved. The Theseus of the Athenians was 
a hero who fougkt the Amazons, and slew the 
Minotaur, and éarried off Helen. A personage 
who should be nothing more than a wise king, 
consolidating the Athenian commonwealth, 
however possible his existence might be, would 
have no historical reality; rather it should be 
said that Theseus was invented to account for 
the growth of institutions whose history was 
lost; or thata local divinity round whom many 
legends had gathered was transformed into a 
national hero and further credited with the 
changes in the state which had actually taken 
place. The connexion of Theseus with Posei- 
don, the national deity of the Ionic tribes, his 
coming from the Ionic town Troezen, forcing 
his way through the Isthmus into Attica, and 
establishing the Isthmia as an Ionic Panegyris, 
rather suggest that Theseus is, at least in part, 
the mythological representative of an Ionian 
immigration into Attica, which, adding perhaps 
to the strength and importance of Ionian 
settlers already in the country, might easily 
have led to that political aggregation of the dis- 
jointed elements of the state which is assigned 
to Theseus, 
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Thesmia, Thesmdphiros. [Demrren.] 

Thespiae or Thespia (Ocomeial, Ocomal, O¢c- 
meta, Ocomla: Oeomevs, Ocomddns, Thespien- 
sis: Hremo or Rimokastro), an ancient town in 
Boeotia on the SE. slope of Mt. Helicon, at no 
great distance from the Crissaean Gulf, on 
which stood its harbour Creusis (Il. ii. 498; 
Hat. viii. 50; Paus. ix. 26, 6). Its inhabitants 
did not follow the example of the other Boeotian 
towns in submitting to Xerxes, and a number 
of them bravely fought under Leonidas at 
Thermopylae, and perished with the Spartans. 
Their city was burnt to the ground bythe 
Persians, but was subsequently rebuilt. (Hdt. 
vil. 132, 200, 222, viii. 50.) In the Peloponne- 
sian war the Thebans made themselves masters 
of the town and destroyed its walls (Thuc. iv. 
183, vi. 95). The inhabitants were expelled 
altogether from the city after the battle of 
Leuctra (Paus. ix. 14, 2); but the city was 
afterwards rebuilt and occupied (Pol. xxviii. 1; 
Liv. xlii. 43; Strab. p. 410). At Thespiae was 
preserved the celebrated marble statue of Hros 
by Praxiteles, who had given it to Phryne, by 
whom it was presented to her native town. 
[PraxrreLEs.] From the vicinity of the town 
to Mt. Helicon the Muses are called Thespiades, 
and a valley close to Thespiae was sacred to 
them. Helicon- itself is named the Thespia 
rupes (Ov. Met. v. 810; Varr. L.L. vii. 2). There 
are considerable remains of the walls of the 
town. Remains of an Ionic temple and of a 
theatre with a well-preserved proscenium have 
been excavated in the Valley of the Muses. 

Thespis (@éo7s), the father of Greek Tragedy, 
was a contemporary of Pisistratus, and a native 
of Icarus, one of the demi in Attica, where 
the worship of Dionysus had long prevailed. 
The alteration made by Thespis, which gave 
to the old Tragedy a new and dramatic cha- 
racter, was very simple but very important. 
Before his time the leader of the Chorus had 
recited the adventures of Dionysus and had 
been answered by the Chorus...Thespis in- 
troduced an actor (imoxpiths, or ‘ answerer’) 
to reply to the leader of the Chorus. It is 
clear that, though the performance still re- 
mained, as far as can be gathered, chiefly 
lyrical, and the dialogue was of comparatively 
small account, yet a decided step towards the 
drama had been made. [See Dict. of Ant. art. 
Tragoedia.| There is no reason to believe 
Horace’s statement that Thespis went about in 
a waggon as a strolling player (A.P. 276). It 
is suggested that the expressions for the free- 
dom of jesting at the festival of the Lenaea (ra 
e auatav, e audkns bBptCew) may have given 
rise to the story. 

Thespius (@¢o7mos), son of Erechtheus, who, 
according to some, founded the town of Thespiae 
in Boeotia (Paus. ix. 26, 4). 

/ Thresproti (@compwrol), a people of Epirus, 
inhabiting the district called after them Thes- 
protia (Gcompwrla) or Thesprotis (Ocampwrts), 
which extended along the coast from the Am- 
bracian gulf northwards as far as the river 
Thyamis, and inland as far:as the territory of 
the Molossi. The SE. part of the country on 
the coast, from the river Acheron to the Am- 
bracian gulf, was called Cassopaea from the 
town Cassope, and is sometimes reckoned as a 
‘distinct district. The Thesproti were the most 
ancient inhabitants of Epirus, and are said to 
have derived their name from Thesprotus, the 
son of Lycaon. Here was the oracle of Dodona, 
the great centre of the Pelasgic worship. [Do- 
pona; Prexasci.] From Thesprotia issued the 
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Thessalians, who took possession of the country 
afterwards called Thessaly. In the historical 
period the Thesprotians were a people of 
small importance, having become subject to the 
kings of the Molossians. (Hdt. vii. 176, viii. 47} 
Thuc. i, 46, iv. 85,v. 22; Strab. p. 256; Moxosst.) 

Thessalia (OcooaAla or OertaArla: Ocaaadrds 
or @erradds), the largest division of Greece, 
was bounded on the N. by the Cambunian 
mountains, which separated it from Macedonia ; 
on the W. by Mt. Pindus, which separated it 
from Epirus; on the E. by the Aegaean sea; 
and on the 8. by the Maliac gulf and Mt. Oeta, 
which separated it from Locris, Phocis and 
Aetolia, Thessaly Proper is a large plain lying 
between the Cambunian mountains on the N. 
and Mt; Othrys on the S., Mt. Pindus on the W., 
and Mts. Ossa and Pelion on the E. It is thus 
shut in on every side by mountain barriers, 
broken only at the NE. corner by the valley 
and defile of Tempe, which separates Ossa from 
Olympus, and is the only road through which 
an invader can enter Thessaly from the N. 
This plain is drained by the river Penéus and 
its affluents, and is said to have been originally 
a vast lake, the waters of which were after- 
wards carried off through the vale of Tempe 
by some sudden convulsion, which rent the 
rocks of thisvalleyasunder. [PENEUS; TEMPE. ] 
The lake of Nessonis at the foot of Mt. Ossa, 
and that of Boebeis at the foot of Mt. Pelion, 
are supposed to have been remains of this vast 
lake. In addition to the plain already described 
there were two other districts included under the 
general name of Thessaly: one called Magnesia, 
being a long narrow strip of country, extending 
along the’ coast of the Aegaean sea from Tempe 
to the Pagasaean gulf, and bounded on the W. 
by Mts. Ossa and Olympus; and the other, 
called Malis, being a long narrow vale at the 
extreme 8S. of the country, lying between Mts. 
Othrys and Oeta, and drained by the river 
Sperchéus. Thessaly is said to have been 
originally known by the names of Pyrrha, 
Aemonia and Aeolis (Hdt. vii. 176). The two 
former appellations belong to mythology 


[Pyrrwa]; the latter refers to the period when 


the country was inhabited by Aeolians, who 
were afterwards expelled from the country by 
the Thessalians about sixty years after the 
Trojan war. The Thessalians are said to have 
come from Thesprotia, but at what period their 
name became the name of the country cannot 
be determined. It does not occur in Homer, 
who only mentions the several principalities of 
which it was composed (JJ. ii. 683, 749, 756), and 
does not give any general appellation to the 
country. Thessaly was divided in very early 
times into four districts or tetrarchies, a division 
which we still find subsisting in the Pelo- 
ponnesian war. These districts were Hesti- 
aeotis, Pelasgiotis, Thessaliotis and Phthiotis. 
They comprised, however, only the great Thes- 
salian plain; and besides them, we find mention 
of four other districts, viz. Magnesia, Dolopia, 
Oetaea, and Malis, which was less probably 
included in Thessaly. Perrhaebia was, properly 
speaking, not a district, since Perrhaebi was 
the name of a Pelasgic people settled in 
Hestiaeotis and Pelasgiotis. [PrERRHAEBI.] 1, 
Hestiaedtis (‘Eoriaaris or ‘Eori@tis), inhabited 
by the Hestzaedtae (“Eotia@ra or ‘Eori@rat) 
the NW. part of Thessaly, bounded on the N 
by Macedonia, on the W. by Epirus, on the E. 
by Pelasgiotis and on the S. by Thessaliotis : 
the Peneus may be said in general to have 
formed its S. limit—2, Pelasgidtis (MeAac- 
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yiaris), the B. part of the Thessalian plain, 
was bounded on the N. by Macedonia, on the 
W. by Hestiaeotis, on the Bi. by Magnesia, and 
on the 8. by the Sinus Pagasacusand Phthiotis. 
The name shows that it was originally inhabited 
by people who had been settled there in prehis- 
toric times, and one of the chief towns in the 
district was Larissa, which is regarded as a 
specially ‘Pelasgian’ name, [Punasar|—s, 
essalidtis (Merradi@ris), the SW. part of 
the Thessalian plain, so called because ib was 
firsh occupied by the Thessalians who came 
across Mt, Pindus from 'Thesprotia, It was 
bounded on the N. by Hestineotis, on the W. by 
Wpirus, on the I. by Pelasgiotis, and on the 
8. by Dolopia and Phthiotis—4, Phthidtis 
(®Aris), inhabited by the Phihidtae (barat), 
the SH. of Thessaly, bounded on the N, by 
Thessaliotis, on the W. by Dolopia, on the 8. 
by the Sinus Maliacus, and on the EH. by thé 
Pagasaean gulf. Its inhabitants were Achacans, 
and are frequently called the Achaean Phthiotae. 
It is in this district that Homer places Phthia 
and Hellas proper, and the dominions of Achilles. 
The other distriots which were reckoned less pro- 
perly as part of Thessaly wore ; Magnésia [Maa- 
Nusta}—Dodlépia (AodAorla), inhabited by the 
Doldpes (Addromes), © small district bounded on 
the EH. by Phthiotis, on the N. by Thessaliotis, 
on the W. by Athamania, and on the S. by 
Octaea, They were an ancient people, for they 
are not only mentioned by Homer as fighting 
before Troy, but they also sent deputies to the 
Amphictyonic assembly —Oetaea (Olrata), in- 
habited by the Oetaet (Olrato.) and Aenianes 
Alvdves), a district in the upper valley of the 
Spercheus, lying between Mts. Othrys and Oeta, 
and bounded on the N. by Dolopia, on the 8. b 
Phocis, and on the Ki. by Malis. —Malis (Marts, 
—History of Thessaly. (Mor the important 
legendary history of Thessaly, see CunrTAuRr} 
Larrrman; Angonavran.| The Thessalians, as 
was said above, were a Thesprotian tribe. 
Under the guidance of leaders said to be 
descendants of Heracles, they invaded the W. 
ee of the country, afterwards called Thessa- 
iotis, and drove out or reduced to the con- 
dition of Penestao or bondsmen the ancient 
Acolian inhabitants, The Thessalians after- 
wards spread over the other parts of the 
country, ee the Pitrhathi, Magnetes, 
Achaean Phthiotae, &e., to submit to their au- 
thority and pay them tribute, The population 
of Thessaly, therefore, consisted, like that of 
Laconioa, of three distinct classes: (1) the 
Penestae, whose condition was nearly the same 
as that of the Helots [see Dict. of Ant. art. 
Punnstan); (2) the subject people, corre- 
sponding to the Perioeci of Laconica; (8) the 
Thessalian conquerors, who alone had any share 
in the public administration, and whose lands 
wore cultivated by the Penestae, For some 
time after the conquest, perhaps down to the 
time of the Persian wars fi Hdt. y. 68, vii. 6) 
and even to 454 2.0, (of, Thuo, i. 111), Thessaly 
was governed by kings said to be of the race of 
Heracles. When the Itingly power was abo- 
lished, the government in the separate cities 
became oligarchical, the power being chiefly in 
the hands of a few great families descended 
from the ancient kings. Of these two of the 
most powerful were the Aleuadae and the Sco- 
padae, the former of whom ruled at Larissa, 
and the latter at Cranon or Crannon. These 
nobles, who are compared to the feudal lords 
of the middle ages, had vast estates cultivated 
by the Ponestae ; they were celebrated for their 
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attracted to their courts many of the poets and 
artists of southern Greece. Chief among the 
national sports of the Thessalians, as an 
equestrian people, was the Taureia or bull-hunt- 
ing, in which the mounted pursuers leapt upon 
the bull when he was exhausted by running 
and pulled him to the ground. At an early 
period the Thessalians were united into a con- 
federate body, Hach of the four districts into 
which the country was divided probably regu- 
lated its affairs by some kind of provincial 
council; and when occasion required, a chief 


magistrate was elected under the name of Tagus — 


(Taryds), whose commands were obeyed by all the 
four districts. His command was of a military 
rather than of a civil nature, and he seems to 
have been appointed only in case of war. This 
confederacy, however, was not of much practical 
benefit to the Thessalian people, and appears 
to have been used only by the Thessalian nobles 
as a means of cementing and maintaining 
their power, The Thessalians neyer became of 
muchi mportance in Grecian history. They 
submitted to the Persians on their invasion 
of Greece, and they exercised little influence 
on Grecian affairs till after the end of the 
Peloponnesian war. About this time the power 
of the aristocratical families began to decline, 
and Lycophron, who had established himself as 
tyrant at Pherae, offered a formidable opposi- 
tion to the great aristocratical families, and en- 
deavoured to extend his power over all Thessaly, 
His ambitious schemes were realised by Jason, 
the successor, and probably the son, of Lyco- 
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phron, who caused himself to be elected Tagus 
about Bo. 874. While he lived the whole of 
Thessaly was united as one political power, and 
he began to aim at making himself master of 
all Greece, when he was assassinated, in 870, 
[See more fully in Dict. of Ant. art. Tacus.] 
The office of haa became a tyranny under 
his successors, Polydorus, Polyphron, Alexan- 
der, Tisiphon and Lycophron; but at length 
the old aristocratical families called in the as- 
sistance of Philip of Macedonia, who deprived 
Lycophron of his power in 858, restored the 
ancient government in the different towns, and 
reorganised the country in tetrarchies and dec- 
archies, The country, however, only changed 
masters; for a few years later (844) Philip 
made it completely subject to Macedonia, by 
placing at the head of the four divisions of the 
country governors devoted to his interests, and 
probably members of the ancient noble families, 
who had now become little better than his 
vassals. From this time Thessaly remained in 
a state of dependence upon the Macedonian 
a till the victory of T, Flamininus at Cynos- 
cephalae, in 197, again gaye them a semblance 
of independence under the protection of the 
Romans. Thessaly was incorporated in the 
province of Achaia in 27 8,c, (Pharsalus remains 
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ing a free town), but in the second century of 
our era it formed part of Macedonia. The 
Thessalians were, however, allowed indepen- 
dence in their civic administration, for which a 
diet was held at Larissa. 

Thessalonica (@cocadrovira) daughter of 
Philip, the father of Alexander the Great, by 
his wife or concubine, Nicesipolis of Pherae. 
She was taken prisoner by Cassander along 
with Olympias on the capture of Pydna, in B.c. 
817; and Cassander embraced the opportunity 
to connect himself with the ancient royal house 
of Macedonia by marrying her. By Cassander 
she became the mother of three sons, Philip, 
Antipater, and Alexander; and her husband 
paid her the honour of conferring her name 
upon the city of Thessalonica, which he founded 
on the site of the ancient Therma. [See below.] 
After the death of Cassander, Thessalonica 
was put to death by her son Antipater (295). 
(Paus. ix. 7,8; Diod. xix. 35, 52.) 

Thessalonica (@cacaAovixn, also @eccadort- 
Kea: Occoadovikeds : Salonica), more anciently 
Therma (@épun: Oepuaios), an ancient city in 
Macedonia, situated at the NH. extremity of 
the Sinus Thermaicus. Under the name of 
Therma it was not a place of much importance. 
It was taken and occupied by the Athenians a 
short time before the Peloponnesian war (B.c. 
432) but was soon after restored by them to 
Perdiccas. It was made an important city 
by Cassander, who collected in this place the 
inhabitants of several adjacent towns. (about 
B.C. 815), and who gaye it the name of Thessa- 
lonica, in honour of his wife, the daughter of 
Philip and sister of Alexander the Great. 
(Strab. p. 880.) From this time it became a 
large and flourishing city. Its harbour was 
well situated for commercial intercourse with 
the Hellespont and the Aegaean; and under 
the Romans it had the additional advantage of 
lying on the Via Egnatia, which led from the 
W. shores of Greece to Byzantium and the 
East. It was visited by the Apostle Paul 
about A.D. 63; and about two years afterwards 
he addressed from Corinth two epistles to his 
converts in the city. Thessalonica continued 
to be, under the empire, one of the most impor- 
tant cities of Macedonia; and at a later time 
it became the residence of the prefect, and the 
capital, of the Illyrian provinces. It is cele- 
brated at this period on account of the fearful 
massacre of its inhabitants by order of Theo- 
dosius, in consequence of a riot in which some 
of the Roman officers had been assassinated by 
the populace. [THEopDosrvs.] 

Thessalus (@cocadds.) 1. A Greek physi- 
cian, son of Hippocrates, passed some of his 
time at the court of Archelaus, king of Mace- 
donia, who reigned B.c. 418-399. He was one 
of the founders of the sect of the Dogmatici, 
and is several times highly praised by Galen, 
who calls him the most eminent of the sons of 
Hippocrates. He was supposed by some of 
the ‘ancient writers to be the author of several 
of the works that form part of the Hippocratic 
Collection, which he might have compiled from 
notes left by his father—2. Also a Greek 
physician, was a native of Trallesin Lydia, and 
one of the founders of the medical sect of the 
Methodici. He lived at Rome in the reign of 
the emperor Nero, a.D. 54-68, to whom he ad- 
dressed one of his works; and here he died and 
was buried, and his tomb was to be seen in 
Pliny’s time on the Via Appia. He considered 
himself superior to all his predecessors. He 
is Prequente mentioned by Galen, but always 
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in terms of contempt and ridicule. None of 


-his works are extant.—8. Son of Pisistratus 


(Thue. i. 20). In Arist. AQ. oA. 18 he is said 
to be the same as Hegesistratus, and plays the 
part assigned to Hipparchus in the events which 
led to Aristogeiton’s conspiracy. 

Thestius (O¢er10s,) son of Ares and Demo- 
nice or Androdice: in other accounts, son of 
Agenor and grandson of Pleuron, the king of 
Aetolia. He was the father of Iphiclus, Eu- 
ippus, Plexippus, Eurypylus, Leda, Althaea, 
and Hypermnestra. His wife is not the same 
in all traditions, some calling her Lycippe or 
Laophonte, a daughter of Pleuron, and others 
Deidamia. (Apollod. i. 7, 7; Paus. iii. 18, 5.) 
The patronymic Thestiades is given to his 
grandson Meleager, as well as to his sons, and 
the female patronymic Thestias to his daughter 
Althaea, the mother of Meleager. 

Thestor (@éc7rwp), son of Idmon and Laothoé, 
and father of Calchas, Theoclymenus, Leucippe, 
and Theonoé (IU. i. 69; Hyg. Fab. 128). The 
patronymic Thestorides is frequently given to 
his son Calchas. 

* Thétis (@éris), one of the daughters of Nereus 
and Doris, was the wife of Peleus, by whom she 
became the mother of Achilles (ZJ. 1. 538, xviii, 
85; Hes. Th. 244). As a goddess of the sea 
she dwelt, like her sisters the Nereids, below 
the waves with her father Nereus (IU. i. 857, 
xx. 207). She there received Dionysus on his 
flight from Lycurgus, and the god, in his grati- 
tude, presented her with a golden urn (ZI. vi. 
185; Od. xxiv. 75). When Hephaestus was 
thrown down from heaven, he was likewise 
received by Thetis. She had been brought up 
by Hera, and when she reached the age of 
maturity, Zeus and Hera gave her, against her 
will, in marriage to Peleus. Such was the 
Homeric story (Il. xviii. 85, 482}; but later 
accounts add that Poseidon and Zeus himself 
first sued for her hand; but when Themis de- 
clared that the son of Thetis would be stronger 
than his father, both gods desisted from their 
suit, and desired her marriage with a mortal 
(Pind. Isthm. viii. 58; Aesch. Pr. 767; Ov. Met. 
xi. 225, 850). Chiron informed his friend 
Peleus how-he might gain possession of her, 
even if she should metamorphose herself: 
for Thetis, like Proteus, had the power of 
assuming any form she pleased; and she had 
recourse to this means of escaping from Peleus, 
who, instructed by Chiron, held the goddess 
fast till she again assumed her proper form, and 
promised to marry him (Pind. Nem. iii, 60; 
Apollod. iii. 18, 5; Paus. viii. 18, 1). This story, 
which appears first in Pindar, was a favourite 
subject in vase-painting of an early date. The 
wedding of Peleus was honoured with the 
presence of all the gods, with the exception of 
Eris or Discord, who was not invited, and who 
avenged herself by throwing among the as- 
sembled gods the apple which was the source 
of so much misery. [Panis.] For the action 
of Thetis in the story of her son see ACHILLES. 

Theiprosdpon (@cod Mpdcwmor, i.e. the face of 
a god: Ras-esh-Shukeh), a lofty, ragged pro- 
montory on the coast of Phoenice, between 
Tripolis and Byblus, formed by a spur of 
Lebanon, and running far out to sea. Some 
travellers have fancied that they can trace in 
its side-view that resemblance to a human pro- 
file which its name implies. (Strab. 754, 755.) 

Thévesté (@covéotn: Tebessa, Ru.), a con- 
siderable city of N. Africa, on the frontier of 
Numidia and Byzacena, at the centre of several 
roads, and the station of a legion from the time 
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of Augustus. It was of comparatively late origin, 
and a Roman colony. Among its recently dis- 
covered ruins are a fine triumphal arch, and 
the old walls of the city, the circuit of which 
was large enough to have contained 40,000 in- 
habitants. (Ptol. iv. 3, 30.) 

Thia (@cfa), daughter of Ufanus and Ge, one 
of the female Titans, became by Hyperion the 
mother of Helios, Eos, and Selene—that is, 
Hyperion and Theia formed the pair of divinities 
from whom light proceeded (Pind. Isthm. iv. 1; 
Hes. Th. 185, 171; Catull. Ixvi. 44). 

Thibron or Thimbron (@/Spwy, @fuBper). 
1. A Lacedaemonian, sent with 8000 men, B.c. 
899, to aid the Ionians against Tissaphernes. 
He did his work badly, and was superseded by 
Dercyllidas. In 892 he was sent again to oppose 
Struthos, but was defeated and slain (Xen. An. 
viii. 6, 1, Hell. iii. 1, 4,iv.8, 17, Diod. xiv. 36). 
—2, An officer of Harpalus, satrap of Babylon, 
after whose death, in 324 (he is said by some to 
have murdered him), he set out on a filibustering 
expedition against Cyrene, but was eventually 
put to death by an officer of Ptolemy Lagi 
(Diod. xvii. 108, xviii. 19). 4 

Thilsaphata (prob. Tell Afad, between 
Mosul and Sinjar), a town of Mesopotamia, 
near the Tigris (Amm. Mare. xxv. 8). 

Thilutha (Tilbeh), a fort in the S. of Meso- 
potamia, on an island in the Euphrates (Amm. 
Mare. xxiv. 2). 

Thinae or Thina (O7vai, @tva), a chief city of 
the Srnaz, and a great emporium for the silk 
and wool trade of the extreme HE. In the 
Periplus it is not imagined so far to the EH. 
as it is placed by Ptolemy. (Peripl. Mar. 
Erythr. p. 86; Ptol. vii. 8, 6; Srnaz.) 

Thinis or This (Ofs: @uvirns), a great city of 
Upper Egypt, capital of the Thinites Nomos. 
It was the Egyptain Tini, and was situated 
near ApyDos. It was one of the most ancient 
cities in Egypt, and the capital of the first two 
dynasties (B.c. 4400-4000), but its importance 
was merged in that of Abydos, of which it 
became a separate quarter. 

Thiddamas (@e:odduas), father of Hylas, and 
pee! the Dryopes (Apollod. ii. 7, 7). 

Thisbé (@fof7), a beautiful Babylonian 
maiden, beloved by Pyramus. The lovers 
living in adjoining houses, often secretly con- 
versed with each other through an opening in 
the wall, as their parents would not sanction 
their marriage. Once they agreed to meet 
at the tomb of Ninus. ‘Thisbe arrived first, 
and while she was waiting for Pyramus, she 
perceived a lioness which had just torn to 
pieces an ox, and took to flight. In her haste 
she dropped her garment, which the lioness 
soiled with blood. In the mean time Pyra- 
mus arrived, and finding her garment covered 
with blood, he imagined that she had been 
murdered, and made away with himself under 
a mulberry tree, the fruit of which henceforth 
was as red as blood. Thisbe, who afterwards 
found the body of her lover, likewise killed her- 
self. (Ov. Met. iv. 55-465.) 

Thisbe, afterwards Thisbae (@{cBy, OloBa: 
10 Batos, Oc Beds : Kakosia), a town of Boeotia, 
on the borders of Phocis, and between Mt. 
Helicon and the Corinthian gulf. It was famed 
even in the time of Homer for its wild pigeons, 
which are still found in abundance in the 
neighbourhood of Kakosia. (Zl. ii, 502; Strab. 
p. 411; Xen. Hell. vi. 4,8; Ov. Met. xi. 880; 


Stat. Theb. vii. 261.) Its ruins hiefl 
the date of Petia mpeg Heme ee 
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Thmiiis (@uovls: Tmaie, Ru., near Man- 
sowrah), a city of Lower Egypt, on a canal on 
the E:-side of the Mendesian mouth of the 
Nite. It was a chief seat of the worship of the 
god Mendes (the Egyptian Pan), under the 
symbol of agoat. It was the chief city of the 
Nomos Thmuites, which was afterwards united 
with the Mendesian Nomos. (Hat. ii. 166; Ptol. 
iv. 5, 51.) 

Thoas (@das). 1, Son of Andraemon and 
Gorge, was king of Calydon and Pleuron, in 
Aetolia, and sailed with forty ships against 
Troy (IU. ii. 688, iv. 529, xv. 281; Paus. v. 8, 5). 
—2. Son of Dionysus and Ariadne, was king of 
Lemnos, and married to Myrina, by whom he 
became the father of Hypsipyle and Sicinus 
(Il. xiv. 280; Diod.v. 79). When the Lemnian 
women killed all the men in the island, Hyp- 
sipyle saved her father, Thoas, and concealed 
him. Afterwards, however, he was discovered 
by the other women, and killed; or, according 
to other accounts, he escaped to Taurus, or to 
the island of Oenoé near Euboea, which was 
henceforth called Sicinus. The patronymic 
Thoantias is given to Hypsipyle, as the 
daughter of Thoas. (Apollod. i. 9, 17, iii. 6, 4.)— 
8. Son of Borysthenes, and king of Tauris, into 
whose dominions Iphigenia was carried by 
Artemis, when she was to have been sacrificed 
(Ant. Lib. 27; Eur. Iphig. in Tauwr.).—4. 
An Aetolian who was praetor of the League in 
B.C. 198, and urged the war against the Romans, 
After the defeat of Antiochus, the Romans 
made the surrender of Thoas a condition of 
peace, but set him at liberty. In 169 he was 
killed in a popular tumult. (Liv. xxxy. 37-45, 
xxxviil. 88; Pol. xxviii. 4.) 

Thomas Magister, a rhetorician and gram- 
marian, about A.D. 1810. He was a native of 
Thessalonica, and lived at the court of the 
emperor Andronicus Palaeologus I. where 
he held the offices of marshal (Magister 
Oficiorwm) and keeper of the archives 
(Chartophylax) ; but he afterwards retired to 
a monastery, where he assumed the name of 
Theodulus, and devoted himself to the study of 
the ancient Greek authors. His chief work, 
which has come down to us, is a Lexicon of 
Attic Words (Kata GAgdBntov dbvoudrwy 
*Artik@y ekAoyal), compiled from the works 
of the elder grammarians, such as Phrynichus, 
Ammonius, Herodian, and Moeris——Hdited by 
Ritschl, Halis Sax. 1831. ; 

Thoricus (@dpixos or @opixds: @opliuos, 
@opixeds: Theriko), one of the twelve ancient 
towns in Attica, and subsequently a demus 
belonging to the tribe Acamantis, was situated 
on the SE. coast a little above Sunium, and 
was fortified by the Athenians towards the close 
of the Peloponnesian war (Strab. p. 897; Xen. 
Hell. i. 2,1). It was from Thoricus that Eos 
caught up Cephalus (Apollod. ii. 4, 7), with 
which sonf suppose the idea of Soph. O. C. 
1595 to be associated. There are important 
remains, especially of the theatre. 

Thornax (@dpvat : Paviatka), a mountain in 
Laconica, NE. of Sparta, on which stood a 
celebrated temple of Apollo (Paus. ii. 86, 1). 

Thospites Lacus (@womiris Alwyn: Van- 
gol), a lake in Armenia Major, through which 
the Tigris flows. The lake, and the surround- 
ing district, also called Thospitis, were both 
named from a city Thospia (Owomla) at the N. 
end of the lake (Ptol. y. 18, 18). 

Thracia (Opdicn, Ion. O@pr}kn, Opnlin, Opnixtn : 
Opdt, pl. @paxes, Ion. Opt and @pnlt, pl. 
@pfkes, Ophixes: Thrax, pl. Thraces), was in 
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éarlier times the name of the vast space of 
country bounded on the N. by the Danube, on 
the S. by the Propontis and the Aegaean, on 
the E. by the Pontus Euxinus, and on the W. 
by the river Strymon and the easternmost of 
the Illyrian tribes. It was divided into two 
parts by Mt. Haemus (the Balkan), running 
from W. to E., and separating the plain of the 
lower Danube from the rivers which fall into 
the Aegaean, Two extensive mountain ranges 
branch off from the S. side of Mt. Haemus; one 
running SE. towards Constantinople; and the 
other, called Rhodope, EH. of the preceding one, 
and also running in a south-easterly direction 
near the river Nestus. Between these two ranges 
there are many plains, which are drained by 
the Hebrus, the largest river in Thrace. At a 
later time the name Thrace was applied to a 
more limited extent of country. The district 
between the Strymon and the Nestus was added 
to Macedonia by Philip, and was usually 
called Macedonia Adjecta. [Macrpon1a.] 
Under Augustus the part of the country N. of 
the Haemus was made a separate Roman pro- 
vince under the name of Moesia [Mozsra]; but 
the district between the Strymon and the 
Nestus had been previously restored to Thrace 
by the Romans. The Roman province of 
Thrace was accordingly bounded on the W. by 
the river Nestus, which separated it from 
Macedonia; on the N. by Mt. Haemus, which 
divided it from Moesia; on the E. by the 
Euxine, and on the 8. by the Propontis and 
Aegean.—Thrace, in its widest extent, was 
peopled in the times of Herodotus and Thucy- 
dides by a vast number of different tribes; but 
their customs and characters were marked by 
great uniformity. Herodotus says that, next to 
the Indians, the Thracians were the most 
numerous of all races, and if united under one 
head would have been irresistible. He describes 
them as a savage, cruel, and rapacious people, 
delighting in blood, but brave and warlike. 


According to his account, which. is confirmed | 


by other writers, the Thracian chiefs sold their 
children for exportation to foreign merchants ; 
they purchased their wives; they punctured 
or tattooed their bodies and those of the women 
belonging to them, as a sign of noble birth; they 
despised agriculture, and considered it most 
honourable to live by war and robbery. (Hat. 
v. 8-6; cf. Strab. pp. 815-318; Liv. xxvi. 25; 
Tac. Ann. ii. 64; Thue. vii. 27.) Deep drinking 
prevailed among them extensively, and their 
quarrels over their wine cups were notorious 
even in the time of Augustus (Hor. Od. i. 27). 
They worshipped deities whom the Greeks iden- 
tified with Ares, Dionysus, and Artemis: the 
great sanctuary and oracle of their god 
Dionysus was in one of the loftiest summits of 
Mt. Rhodope., [Dronysus.] The tribes on the 
S. coast attained to some degree of civilisation, 
owing to the numerous Greek colonies which 
were founded in their vicinity; but the tribes 
in the interior seem to have retained their 
savage habits, with little mitigation, down to 
the time of the Roman empire. ‘There is a 
remarkable difference in the account of the 
Thracians derived from the poems of Homer 
and from early traditions. They are a civilised 
people, with finely wrought armour, cultivators 
of the vine (ZU. vi. 182, x. 486, xxiii. 560). among 
whom were born the earliest Greek poets, 
Orpheus, Linus and Musaeus. Eumolpus, like- 
wise who founded the Eleusinian mysteries in 
Attica, is said to have been a Thracian, and to 
have fought against Erechtheus, king of Athens. 
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It may be, as some hold, that this was really a 
case of civilisation receding and that the older 
Thracians gained from the Phoenicians arts and 
culture which they afterwards lost; but it is 
not an impossible explanation that the Homeric 
idea of Thracians was derived from the Asiatic 
branch, who were identified with the skilful and 
musical Phrygians. [For the Thracian emigra- 
tion into Asia see Puryer.] But if without 
refinements of civilisation, their history shows 
them to have been a brave and spirited people, 
with a remarkable strain of religious enthusiasm. 
—The principal Greek colonies along the coast, 
beginning at the Strymon and going eastwards, 
were; AMPHIPOLIS, at the mouth of the Stry- 
mon; ABDERA, a little to the W. of the Nestus; 
Dicaxa or Dicaepolis, a settlement of Maronea} 
MaroneA itself, colonised by the Chians; 
Srryme, a colony of the Thasians; Mzesrmpria, 
founded by the Samothracians; and Axnos, a 
Lesbian colony at the mouth of the Hebrus. 
The Thracian Chersonesus was probably colo- 
nised by the Greeks at an early period, but it 
did not contain any important Greek settle- 
ment till the migration of the first Miitiades 
to the country, during the reign of Pisistratus 
at Athens. [CHERSONESUS.] On the Propontis 
the two chief Greek settlements were those of 
PERINTHUS and SELYMBRIA; and on the Thra- 
cian Bosporus was the important town of 
Byzantium. There were only a few Greek 
settlements on the SW. coast of the Kuxine; 
the most important were those of APOLLONIA, 
Oprssus, CaLLatTis, Tomi, renowned as the 
place of Ovid’s banishment, and Isrria, near 
the S, mouth of the Danube.—The Thracians 
are said to have been conquered by Sesostris, 
king of Egypt, but that is a pure fiction 
[SEsostRis], nor can much faith be placed in 
the account of their conquest by Teucrians and 
Mysians (Hat. vii. 20). The first really histori- 
cal fact respecting them (apart from the 
foundations of colonies in Thrace mentioned 
‘above) is their subjugation by Megabazus, the 
general of Darius (Hdt. v. 1-10). After the 
Persians bad been driven out of Europe by the 
Greeks, the Thracians recovered their indepen- 
dence; and at the beginning of the Pelopon- 
nesian war, almost all the Thracian tribes were. 
united under the dominion of Sitalces, king of 
the Odrysae, whose kingdom extended from 
Abdera to the Huxine and the mouth of the 
Danube. In the third year of the Peloponnesian 
war (B.c. 429), Sitalces, who had entered into 
an alliance with the Athenians, invaded Mace- 
donia with a vast army of 150,000 men, but 
was compelled by the failure of provisions to re- 
turn home, after remaining in Macedonia thirty 
days (Thue. ii. 29,95). Sitalces fell in battle 
against the Triballi in 424, and was succeeded 
by his nephew, Seuthes, who during a long 
reign raised his kingdom to a height of power 
and prosperity which it had never previously 
attained, so that his regular revenues amounted 
to the annual sum of 400 talents, in addition to 
contributions of gold and silver in the form of 
presents, to a nearly equal amount. After the 
death of Seuthes, which appears to have hap- 
pened a little before the close of the Pelopon- 
nesian war, we find his powerful kingdom split 
up into different parts; and when Xenophon, 
with the remains of the 10,000 Greeks, arrived 
on the opposite coast of Asia, another Seuthes 
applied to him for assistance to reinstate him 
in his dominions (Xen. An. vii.), Philip, the 
father of Alexander the Great, reduced the 
greater part of Thrace; and after the death, 
SP2 
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of Alexander the country fell to the share of 
Lysimachus. It subsequently formed a part of 
the Macedonian dominions, but it continued to 
be governed by its native princes, and was only 
nominally subject to the Macedonian monarchs. 
Eyen under the Romans Thrace was for a long 
time governed by its own chiefs. At the time 
of the Moesian campaign (B.c. 29) the Thracian 
Odrysae were involved in a religious war with 
the Bessi for possession of the shrine of Diony- 
sus and its sacred grove. Crassus conferred the 
custody upon the Odrysae, to whose princes he 
left the rule over all the Thracian tribes 8. of 
the Haemus as vassal kings under the suzer- 
ainty of Rome. The position of the vassal king 
Rhoemetalces and his descendants, who from 
the latter part of Augustus’s reign till the time 
of Claudius held this power, has been compared, 
not inaptly, to that of the Herods in Pales- 
tine. There were interruptions to this arrange- 
ment: in B.c. 11 Piso had, not without diffi- 
culty, to repress disturbances. Corys reigned 
after the death of Rhoemetalces, but was mur- 
dered by his uncle, Rhascuporis, who had 
previously ruled part of Thrace. The Romans 
interfered, Rhascuporis was put to death, and 
Tiberius appointed a guardian of the young 
Rhoemetalces, son of Rhascuporis (19 a.D.). Not 
long after, when the Thracians resisted con- 
scription, he placed the control practically in 
the hands of this guardian. Caligula restored 
the principality to Rhoemetalces II.; but in 
A.D. 46 Claudius constituted Thrace a province 
under a procurator. Trajan raised it to a 
higher rank as a province under a Jlegatus 
Augusti pro praetore. 

P. Thraséa Paetus, a distinguished Roman 
senator and Stoic philosopher, in the reign of 
Nero, was a native of Patavium, and was prob- 
ably born soon after the death of Augustus. 
He appears at an early period of his life to 
have made the younger Cato his model, of 
whose life he wrote an account. He married 
Arria, the daughter of the heroic Arria, who 
showed her husband Caecina how to die; and 
his wife was worthy of her mother and her 
husband. At a later period he gave his own 
daughter in marriage to Helvidius Priscus, who 
trod closely in the footsteps of his father-in- 
law. Thrasea and Helvidius showed their spirit 
of conservative republicanism by a custom of 
celebrating the birthdays of Brutus and 
Cassius; Thrasea would not attend the Ne- 
ronian games or the funeral of Poppaea, nor 
would he sacrifice to the Genius of the emperor. 
This roused the jealousy of Nero, and Thrasea 
was condemned to death by the senate by com- 
mand of the emperor, A.D. 66. By his execu- 
tion and that of his friend Barea Soranus, 
Nero, says Tacitus, resolved to murder Virtue 
herself, The panegyric of Thrasea was written 
by Arulenus Rusticus, who was in consequence 
put to death by Domitian. (Tac. Anmnz xiii. 49, 
xiv. 12, 48, xv. 20-22, xvi. 21-35, Hist. ii. 91, iv. 
5, Agr. 2; Dio Cass. 1xi.15, lxii. 26; Juv. v. 86; 
Mart. i. 9.) 

Thrasybilus (@pacdBovdos). 1. Tyrant of 
Miletus, was a contemporary of Periander and 
Alyattes, the king of Lydia (Hat. i. 22, vi. 92; 
Ar. Pol. iii. 18, v.10). The story of the mode 
in which Thrasybulus gave his advice to Peri- 
ander as to the best means of securing his 
power is given under PERIANDER.—2, A cele- 
brated Athenian, son of Lycus. He was 
zealously attached to the Athenian democracy, 
and took an active part in overthrowing the 
oligarchical government of the 400 in B.c. 411 
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(Thue. viii. 78). He was appointed as one of 
the generals at Samos, when those who fa- 
voured the oligarchy were deposed, and from 
this time he took a prominent part in the con- 
duct of the war, especially at the battle of 
Cyzicus, B.c. 410 (Thue. viii. 75-105 ; Xen. Hell, 
i. 1,12). On the establishment of the Thirty 
at Athens he was banished, and was living in 
exile at Thebes when the rulers of Athens were 
perpetrating their excesses of tyranny. Being 
aided by the Thebans with arms and money, 
he collected a small band, crossed the frontier, 
and seized the deserted fortress of Phyle. He 
repelled the troops sent against. him from 
Athens, and, taking the offensive, marched upon 
the Peiraeus, which fell into his hands. From 
this place he carried on war for several months 
against the Ten, who had succeeded to the 
government, and eventually, upon the inter- 
vention of Pausanias, the democracy was re- 
stored in the autumn of 403 B.c. In 890: 
Thrasybulus commanded the Athenian fleet in 
the Aegaean, and was slain by the inhabitants of 
Aspendus, upon whom he was levying a forced 
contribution. (Diod. xiv. 94,99; Xen. Hell. iv. 
8, 25; Dem. Lept. p. 475.)}—8, Brother of Gelo 
and Hiero, tyrants of Syracuse. He succeeded 
Hiero in the government, B.c. 467, and was 
soon afterwards expelled by the Syracusans, 
whom he had provoked by his rapacity and 
cruelty. He withdrew to Locri, in Italy, and 
there ended his days. (Diod. xi. 67.) 

Thrasydaeus (Opacvdatos), tyrant of Agri- 
gentum, was the son and successor of Theron, 
B.c. 472. Shortly after his accession he was 
defeated by Hiero of Syracuse; and the Agri- 
gentines took advantage of this disaster to 
expel him from their city. He escaped to 
Greece, but was arrested at Megara, and exe 
cuted. (Diod. xi. 53.) ; 

Thrasyllus or Thrasylus (@pdovAdos, Opda- 
gvados). 1, An Athenian, who actively assisted 
Thrasybulus in opposing the oligarchical revo- 
lution in B.c. 411, and, like him, was appointed 
as one of the generals at Samos. ([THRASYBU- 
Lus.] He was one of the commanders at the 
battle of Arginusae, and was among the six 
generals who returned to Athens and were put 
to death, 406. [Arcinusaz.]—2, An astrologer 
at Rhodes, with whom Tiberius became ac- 
quainted during his residence in that island, 
and whom he ever after held in the highest 
honour. In the scenes between him and the 
emperor, as described by Tacitus, Suetonius, and 
Dio, Thrasyllus is the prototype for Scott (in 
Quentin Durward) of Martius Galeotti, the 
astrologer of Louis XI. He confirmed the 
faith of Tiberius in his skill by casting his 
own horoscope as well as that of his master, 
and saying that he himself had reached ~ 
great crisis of danger, having suspected, as 
was the truth, that Tiberius was on the poirt 
of having him thrown over a precipice. This 
proof of prophetic power saved his life. He 
died in a.p. 86, the year before Tiberius, and 
is said to have saved the lives of many per- 
sons whom Tiberius would otherwise have 
put to death, by falsely predicting for this 
very purpose that the emperor would live a 
certain period longer than his intended victims. 
The son of this Thrasyllus succeeded to his 
father’s skill, and he is said to have predicted 
the empire to Nero. (Tac. Ann. vi. 20-22; 
Suet. Awg. 98, Tib. 14, 62, Cal. 19; Dio Cass, 
ly. 11, lvii. 15, lviii. 27.) 

Thrasymachus (@pactuaxos), a native of 
Chaleedon, was a sophist, and one of the 
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earliest cultivators of the arf of rhetoric. He 
was a contemporary of Gorgias. He is intro- 
duced by Plato as one of the interlocutors in 
the Republic, and is referred to several times in 
the Phaedrus (cf. Cic. Orat. 12, 52, de Orat. 
iii, 82, 128; Quint. ili. 1, 10; Athen. p. 416). 
Thrasymédés (@pacupndns). 1. Son of the 
Pylian Nestor and Anaxibia, accompanied his 
father on the expedition against Troy, and re- 
turned with him to Pylos (IU. ix. 81, xvii. 378, 


705; Od. iii. 442; Paus. ii. 18, 7).—2. A sculp-" 


tor of Paros, contemporary with Phidias, whose 
assistant he seems to have been. He was 
author of the statue of Asclepius at Epidaurus 
(Paus. ii. 27, 2). 

Thrasymenus. [Trasimenvs.] 

Thronium (@pdvioy: Opdvios, @poveds), the 
chief town of the Locri Epicnemidii, on the 
river Boagrius, at a short distance from the 
sea, with a harbour upon the coast (Zi. ii. 533; 
Thue. ii. 26; Strab. p. 486). It was destroyed 
by Onomarchus in the Sacred war, and its in- 
habitants were sold into slavery. Its ruins 
(called Palaeocastro) are at the modern Pik- 
raki. 

Thicydidés (Oovevdidns). 1. An Athenian 
statesman, of the demus Alopece, son of Mele- 
sias. After the death of Cimon (with whom he 
was connected by marriage), in B.c. 449, Thucy- 
dides became the leader of the aristocratic 
party, which he concentrated and more tho- 
roughly organised in opposition to Pericles. 
He was ostracised in 448, thus leaving the un- 
disputed political ascendency to Pericles. He 
left two sons, Melesias and Stephanus; and a 
son of the former of these, named Thucydides 
after his grandfather, was a pupil of Socrates. 
(Arist. °A@. TloA. 28; Plut. Per. 6-16; Plat. 
Men. p, 94; Athen. p. 234.)—2, The great Athe- 
nian historian, of the demus Halimus, was the 
son of Olorus or Orolus and Hegesipyle. He 
is said to have been connected with the family 
of Cimon; and we know that Miltiades, the 
conqueror of Marathon, married Hegesipyle, 
the daughter of a Thracian king called Olorus, 
by whom she became the mother of Cimon; 
and it has been conjectured that the mother of 
Thucydides was a granddaughter of Miltiades 
and Hegesipyle. Others suppose that his father, 
Olorus, was connected with Olorus king of 
Thrace ; but a direct Thracian descent on the 
father’s side can hardly be possible. The fact 
of the relationship of the other Thucydides to 
Cimon may suggest the possibility of a confu- 
sion. According to a statement of Pamphila, 
[Pampuina], Thucydides was forty years of age 
at the commencement of the Peloponnesian 
war, or B.c. 481, and accordingly he was born in 
471. There is a story in Lucian of Herodotus 
having read his History at the Olympic games 
to the assembled Greeks; and Suidas adds that 
Thucydides, then a boy, was_present, and shed 
tears of emotion: a presage of his own future 
historical distinction. . The story as it stands is 
impossible, but it is quite possible that Thucy- 
dides in his youth may have heard Herodotus 
recite some parts of his History at Athens [see 
HeERopotvs, p. 410, a]. Thucydides is said to 
have been instructed in oratory by Antiphon, 
and in philosophy by Anaxagoras. He informs 
us (iv. 105) that he possessed gold mines in that 
part of Thrace which is opposite to the island 
of Thasos, and that he had influence in that 
part of Thrace. This property, according to 
some accounts, he had from his ancestors ; ac- 
cording to other accounts, he married an heiress 
of that neighbourhood. Thucydides (ii. 48) 
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was one of those who suffered from the great 
plague of Athens, and one of the few who re- 
covered. We have no trustworthy evidence of 
Thucydides having distinguished himself as an 
orator, though it*is not unlikely that he did, for 
his oratorical talent is shown by the speeches 
that he has inserted inhis History. He was, 
however, employed in a military capacity, and 
he was in command of an Athenian squadron 
of seven ships, at Thasus, B.c. 424, when Eucles, 
who commanded in Amphipolis, sent for his 
assistance against Brasidas. That general, 
fearing the arrival of a superior force, offered 
favourable terms to Amphipolis, which were 
readily accepted. Thucydides arrived at Eion, 
at the mouth of the Strymon, on the evening 
of the same day on which Amphipolis surren- 
dered; and though he was too late to save 
Amphipolis, he prevented Hion from falling 
into the hands of the enemy. In consequence 
of this failure, Thucydides became an exile, 
probably to avoid a severer punishment; for 
Cleon, who was at this time in great favour 
with the Athenians, appears to have excited 
popular suspicion against him. His own words 
certainly imply that, during his exile, he spent 
much of his time either in the Peloponnesus 
or in places which were under Peloponnesian 
influence (v. 26), and his work was the resul 
of his own experience and observations. His 
minute description of Syracuse and the neigh- 
bourhood leads to the probable conclusion that 
he was personally acquainted with the localities: 
and if he visited Sicily, it is probable that he 
also saw some parts of southern Italy. Thucy- 
dides says that he lived twenty years in exile 
(v. 26), and as his exile began in 423, he may have 
returned to Athens in 403, about the time when 
Thrasybulus liberated Athens. Thucydides is 
said to have been assassinated at Athens soon 
after his return; but other accounts say that 
he was killed bya robber in Thrace. The time 
of his death is quite uncertain. In iii. 116 he 
mentions eruptions of Aetna, but does not 
know of the eruption of B.c. 896 (Diod. xiv. 
59). It is therefore probable that he died 
before that year, though possible that he lived 
on without revising the passage in question. 
The time when he composed his work has been 
a matter of dispute. He informs us himself 
that he was busy in collecting materials all 
through the war from the beginning to the end 
(i. 22), and of course he would register them as 
he got them. Plutarch says that he wrote the 
work in Thrace; but the work in the shape in 
which we have it was certainly not finished 
until after the close of the war, and he was 
probably engaged upon it at the time of his 
death. A needless question has been raised as 
to the authorship of the eighth and last book 
of Thucydides, which breaks off in the middle 
of the twenty-first year of the war (411). It 
differs from all the other books in containing 
no speeches, and was less systematically com- 
posed. Accordingly, several ancient critics 
supposed that the eighth book was not by 
Thucydides: some attributed it to his daughter, 
and some to Xenophon or Theopompus, because 
both of them continued the history. This is 
an absurd story, not merely because nothing 
can be less like the style of Xenophon and of 
Theopompus. It may be regarded as certain 
that Thucydides wrote the book, and the dif- 
ferences alluded to (the differences of style are 
imaginary) are accounted for by the fact that it 
was an unfinished work, in which he would 
probably have inserted speeches.—The work of 
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Thucydides, from the commencement of the’ 


second book, is chronologically divided into 
winters and summers, and each summer and 
winter make a year (ii.1). His summer com- 
prises the time from the vernal to the autumnal 
equinox, and the winter comprises the period 
from the autumnal to the vérnal equinox. The 
division into books and chapters was probably 
made by the Alexandrine critics. The history 
of the Peloponnesian war opens the second 
book of Thucydides, and the first is introduc- 
tory to the history. He begins his first book 
by observing that the Peloponnesian war was 
the most important event in Grecian history, 
which he shows by a rapid review of the history 
of the Greeks from the earliest period to the 
commencement of the war (i. 1-21). After his 
introductory chapters he proceeds to explain 
the alleged grounds and causes of the war: 
the real cause was, he says, the Spartan 
jealousy of the Athenian power. His narrative 
is interrupted (c. 89-118), after he has come to 
the time when the Lacedaemonians resolved 
on war, by a digression on the rise and progress 
of the power of Athens; a period which had 
been either omitted by other writers, or treated 
imperfectly, and with little regard to chrono- 
logy, as by Hellanicus in his Attic History (c. 
97). He resumes his narrative (c. 119) with 
the negotiations that preceded the war; but 
this leads to another digression of some length 
on the treason of Pausanias (c. 128-134), and 
the exile of Themistocles (c. 135-188). He 
concludes the book with the speech of Pericles, 
who advised the Athenians to refuse the de- 
mands of the Peloponnesians; and his subject, 
as already observed, begins with the second 
book.—The work of Thucydides shows the most 
scrupulous care and diligence in ascertaining 
facts; his strict attention to chronology, and 
the importance that he attaches to it, are addi- 
tional proof of his historical accuracy. His 
narrative is brief and concise to a degree which 
makes the thought, or the crowd of thoughts, 
concentrated in a short and involved sentence 
often hard to understand; it generally con- 
tains bare facts expressed in the fewest possible 
words, but this stern and apparently passion- 
less brevity is able to produce a pathos un- 
surpassed by any prose writer. This is seen 
most notably in his account of the Athenian 
catastrophe at Syracuse. Few could read it 
(and there are other passages almost as moving 
in the history) without agreeing with the opinion 
of Gray and Macaulay (both masters of style, 
especially the former), that nothing finer has 
been written in prose. But it is still more 
important to notice that Thucydides is the 
founder of philosophical history. He first 
showed that a great historian should not merely 
narrate events accurately, should not even con- 
tent himself with a critical examination of his 
authorities, but should also try to trace the 
causes of events, and their consequences, their 
teaching in politics, and the light which they 
throw upon character. Many of his speeches 
are political essays, or materials for them; 
they are not mere imaginations of his own for 
rhetorical effect; they contain in many cases 
the general sense of what was actually delivered 
as neaxly as he could ascertain, and in many 
instances he had good opportunities of knowing 
what was said, for he heard some speeches 
delivered (i. 22); but they are employed to 
show the motives and sentiments of the speakers 
and of their partisans or countrymen.—Edi- 
tions of Thucydides by Poppo, Leips, 1821, 


.81,1; Thue. i. 101; Pol. xxv. 1). 
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1869. (now being re-edited by Stahl); Arnold, 
Oxf, 1857; Classen, Berl. 1878 (now being re- 
vised by Steup); the first two books by Shil- 
leto ; Book ii. by Marchant, 1891, ili. by Bryans, 
iv. and v. by Graves, iv. by Rutherford, vi. by 
Frost, vii. by Holden, 1890, and by Marchant, 
1893, viii. by Goodhart, 1893. Translation by 
Jowett. i 

Thilé (@ovAn), an island in the N. part of 
the German Ocean, regarded by the ancients as 
the most northerly point in the whole earth. 
It is first mentioned by Pytheas, the celebrated 
Greek navigator of Massilia, who undertook a 
voyage to Britain, of which he gave a descrip- 
tion in his work on the Ocean. ([Pytuxas.] It 
is not definitely stated by those who mention 
Pytheas’s account, whether he claimed to have 
actually visited the island, or whether he only 
derived his information from those whom he 
met in Britain. (Strab. pp. 68, 104, 114, 201; 
Plin, ii. 187.) According to Pytheas, as cited by 
these writers, Thule was a six days’ sail from 
Britain, and the day and night there were each 
six months long, 2.e. the solstitial day was 
twenty-four hours long. He further stated that 
in Thule and those distant parts the air was 
heavy and the sea thick and gelatinous, impene- 
trable to rowing. The astronomical observation, 
which is accepted as true by Hipparchus, 
Eratosthenes, Mela. and Pliny (Strab. Ul.c.; 
Plin. iv. 104; Mel. iii. 6), implies that Thule lay 
within the Arctic circle. Itis tolerably certain 
that Pytheas did not sailso far north; but if he 
took his account from others he may very well 
have heard of the very much greater length of 
the day in summer and its shortness in winter— 
tales even may have reached him from places as 
far north as the North Cape. The thickened 
sea is possibly a confused account of a frozen 
ocean in the north, but may only be based on 
some stories of banks of sea-weed. Itis curious 
that when Agricola’s expedition came in sight 
of the Shetlands, which they took to be Thule, 
they zmagined the conventional thickness of the 
water (Tac. Agr. 10). On the whole it is 
useless to speculate whether Pytheas’s account 
referred to the Shetlands, Iceland, or Norway. 
It is pretty clear that Ptolemy (ii. 6, 32) placed 
Thule atthe Shetlands: and in literature Thule 
was universally accepted as the most distant 
and most northerly part of the world (Verg. 
Georg. i. 80). 

Thuria (@ovpia), a town of Messenia on the 
river Aris, ten miles from Pharae (Paus. iv. 
Its ruins are 
near the modern Veisaga, six miles from Kala- 
mata. 

Thirii, more rarely Thirium (@ovpio1, @ov- 
piov; @ovpios, @ovpieds, Thurius, Thurinus: 
Terra Nuova), a Greek city in Lucania, founded 
B.C. 448, near the site of the ancient Sybaris, 
which had been destroyed more than sixty 
years before. [Syparis.] It was built by the 
remains of the population of Sybaris, who had 
failed in their first attempt of 452, and in their 
successful enterprise were assisted by colonists 
from all parts of Greece, but especially from 
Athens. Among these colonists were the his- 
torian Herodotus and the orator Lysias, the 
latter of whom, however, was only a youth at 
the time, and subsequently returned to Athens. 
(Diod. xii. 10; Strab. p. 263; Plut. Per. 11.) 
The new city, from which the remains of the 
Sybarites were soon expelled, rapidly attained 
great power and prosperity, and became one of 
the most important Greek towns in the S. of 
Italy. Thus we are told that the Thurians 
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were able to bring 14,000 foot soldiers and 1000 
horse into the field against the Lucanians 
(Diod. xiv. 101). In the Samnite wars Thurii 
received a Roman garrison; but it revolted to 
Hannibal in the second Punic war. The Car- 
thaginian general, however, at a later time, not 
trusting the Thurians, plundered the town, and 
removed 3500 of its inhabitants to Croton (App. 
Ann. 67). The Romans subsequently sent a 
Latin colony to Thurii, and changed its name 
into Copiae; but it continued to retain its 
original name, under which it is mentioned by 
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Coin of Thurii, of 4th cent. B.c. 


Obv., head of Pallas: figure of Scylla on her helmet; rev., | - 
SOYPION, bull and fish. 


Caesar in the Civil war asa municipium, (Liv. 
xxxiv. 58; Strab. p. 263; Caes. B. C. iii. 21.) 

Thyamis {@vauis: Kalama), a river in 
Epirus, flowing into the sea near a promontory 
of the same name (Thuc. i. 46; Strab. p. 324). 

Thyades. [Tuyza.] 

Thyamus (@vapos: Pretala), a mountain in 
Acarnania, south of Argos Amphilochicum 
(Thue. iii. 106). 

Thyatira (7a @vdreipa: Ak-hissar), a city in 

-the N, of Lydia, on the river Lycus. It was 
formerly called Pelopeia, and received its new 
name in the Macedonian period. (Strab. p. 
646; Steph. Byz. s.v.; Liv. xxxvii. 44.) 

Thyestes (Oveorns), son of Pelops and Hippo- 
damia, was the brother of Atreus and the father 
of Aegisthus. See ATREUS and AEGISTHUS. 

Thyia (@via), a daughter of Castalius or Ce- 
phisseus, became by Apollo the mother of Del- 
phus. She is said to have been the first to 
sacrifice to Dionysus, and to have celebrated or- 
giesinhishonour. (Hat, vii.178; Paus. x. 6, 2.) 
It was believed that from her the Attic women, 
who went yearly to Mt. Parnassus to celebrate 
the Dionysiac orgies with the Delphian Thy- 
iades, received themselves the name of Thyiades 
or Thyades. There is little doubt that her 
story was simply an attempt to explain this 
name, which is probably connected with @vw 
and has the same meaning as Maenades. 

Thyillus (@vAdos), a Greek poet, living at 
Rome about B.c. 67, and afriend of Cicero. He 
seems to have been engaged on a poem about 
the Eleusinian rites (Cic. ad Att. i. 9, 12, 16). 
Some editions write .is name Chilius. 

(~ Thymbra (@vpBpn), a city of the Troad, N. of 
Ilium Vetus, on a hill by the side of the river 
THyMBRIUS, with a celebrated temple of Apollo, 
who derived from this place the epithet Thym- 
braeus (Zl. x. 430, xx. 53, 151; Strab. p. 598; 
ef, (Eur.] Rhes. 224). 

’Thymbria (@vuBpia), a place in Caria, on the 

aeander, four stadia E. of Myus, with a Cha- 

ronium—that is, a cave containing mephitic 
vapour (Strab. p. 636). 

ry Thymbrium (@vp~Bp.oyv: Thymbriani), a small 
town of Phrygia, a little S. of Philomelium, on 
the road to Iconium, with the so-called Fountain 
of Midas (Xen. Anab. i. 2). It was re-founded 
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asHadrianopolis. Its site is near the modern 
Doghan Hissar. 

hymbrius (@vuBpios: Thimbrek), a river of 
the Troad, falling into the Scamander. At the 
present day, it flows direct into the Hellespont; 
and, on this qnd other grounds, some doubt 
whether the Thimbrek is the ancient river. 

Thymélé, an actress in the reign of Domitian 
(Juy. i. 85, viii. 197). ; 

Thymoetes (@vpoirns), one of the elders of 
Troy. A soothsayer had predicted that on a 
certain day a boy should be born, by whom Troy 
should be destroyed. On that day Paris was 
born to Priam, and Munippus to Thymoetes. 
Priam ordered Munippus and his mother Cylla 
to be killed (ZI. iii. 146). Hence Virgil (Aen. ii. 
81) represents Aeneas saying that it was doubt- 
ful whether Thymoetes advised the Trojans to 
draw the wooden horse into the city in order to 
revenge himself. 

Thyni (@vvol), a Thracian people, whose 
original abodes were near Salmydessus, but who 
afterwards passed over into Brruynta. 

Thynia (@vvia). 1. The land of the Thyni 
in Thrace.—2, Another name for BrrHynia.— 
3. [THyNIas.] 

Thynias or Thynia (@vvias, @uvia). 1. (In- 
ada), ® promontory on the coast of Thrace, 
NW. of Salmydessus, with a town of the same 
name (Strab. p. 319).—2. (Kirpe), a small 
islet of the Euxine, on the coast of Bithynia, 
near the Prom. Calpe, also called Apollonia and 
Daphnusa (Ap. Bh. ii. 177). 

Thyoné. [Dronysus, p. 294,b; Sumexz.] 

Thyréa (@vpéa), the chief town in Cynuria, 
the district on the borders of Laconia and Ar- 
golis, was situated upon a height 2000 feet 
above the sea-level, on the bay of the sea called 
Sinus Thyreates (@upedrys KéAmos). It was 
for the possession of Thyrea that the celebrated 
battle was fought between the 300 Spartans and 
800 Argives. The territory of Thyrea was called 
Thyreatis (Qvpedris). (Strab. p. 876; Hdt. i. 
82; Thue. v.41; Ov. Fast. ii. 663 ; OTHRYADES.) 
Its ruins, known as Helleniko or Tichio, show 
the position of the walls and towers. 

Thyréum or Thyrrhéum (@vpeov, Ovppeioy: - 
Vasilios), a town in N. Acarnania, between 
Anactorium and Limnaea, close to the Sinus 
Ambracius (Pol. iv. 25; Cic. ad Fam. xvi. 5). 

Thysdrus, Tisdrus, or Tusdrus (@uvcdpés: 
El-Jemm, Ru.), a large fortified city of Byza- 
cena, NW. of the promontory Brachodes (Ras 
Kapoudiah). Under the Romans it was a free 
city. It was here that the emperor Gordian 
assumed the purple. (Ptol.iv. 3, 39; Herodian, 
vii. 4.) 

Thyssagétae (@vccayéra:), 2 people of Sar- 
matia Asiatica, on the E. shores of the Palus 
Maeotis (Hdt. iv. 22; Mel. i. 19). 

Thyssus (Qvccos or @vcads), a town of Mace- 
donia on the peninsula of Acte (Hdt. vii. 22; 
Thue. iy. 109; Strab. p. 331). 

Tiarantus, a river of Scythia and a tributary 
of the Danube (Hat. iv. 48). 

Tibaréni, or Tibari (T:Bapnvol, TiBapo:), a 
quiet agricultural people on the N. coast of 
Pontus, E. of the river Iris (Hdt. iii.94; Xen, 
An.v. 5,23 Strab. p. 527). 

Tibérias. 1. (TiBepids: TiBepseds), a city of 
Galilee, on the SW. shore of the Lake of Tibe- 
rias, built by Herod Antipas in honour of the 
emperor Tiberius. After the destruction of 
Jerusalem, it became the seat of the Jewish 
Sanhedrim. Near it were the warm baths of 


Emmaus. (Ptol. viii. 20,16; Jos. Ant. xviii. 3, 
BJ. ii, 21.)—2, Gennésaret, also the Sea of 
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Galilee, in the O. T. Chinnereth (Bakr Tuba- | 
riyeh), the second of the three lakes in Pales- 
tine, formed by the course of the Jordan. 
[Jorpanus.] Its length is eleven or twelve 
geographical miles, and its breadth from five to 
six. It lies deep among fertile hills. Its surface 
is 750 feet below the level of the Mediterranean. 
(Paus. v. 7, 4; Ptol. v. 16, 4; Jos. BJ. iv. 26.) 

Tibérinus. [T1BERis.] 

Tibérinus, the deified personification of the 
river Tiber, to whom various myths attached, 
some stories making him a king of Veii, others 
a king of Alba who was drowned in the Tiber, 
others again representing him as the son of 
Janus [see p. 157, b]. The river-god Tiberinus 
was addressed in solemn invocations (Cic. N.D. 
iii. 20, 52; Serv. ad Aen. i. 278), and a festival 
was held in his honour on the Island of the Ti- 
ber, where he seems to have hada shrine. In 
his worship he was connected, or perhaps some- 
times identified, with Portunus. 

Tiberiopdlis (T:BepiovmoAis : near the modern 
Amed.), a city of Great Phrygia, near Humenia, 
where a worship of Tiberius and Livia was 
established (Ptol. v. 2, 25), 

Tibéris also Tibris, Tybris, Thybris, Amnis 
Tiberinus or simply Tiberinus (Tiber or Te- 
vere), the chief river in central Italy, on which 
stood the city of Rome. It is said to have been 
originally called Albula, and to have received 
the name of Tiberis in consequence of Tiberi- 
nus, king of Alba, having been drowned in it. 
It has been supposed that Albwla was the Latin 
and Tiberis the Etruscan name of the river. 
The Tiber rises from two springs of limpid 
water in the Apennines, near Tifernum, and 
flows in a south-westerly direction, separating 
Etruria from Umbria, the land of the Sabines, 
and Latium. After flowing about 110 miles it 
receives the Nar (Nera), and from its confluence 
with this river its regular navigation begins. 
Three miles above Rome, at the distance of 
nearly seventy miles from the Nar, it receives 
the Anio (Teverone), and from this point be- 
comes.a river of considerable importance. 
Within the walls of Rome, the Tiber is about 
800 feet wide and from twelve to eighteen feet 
deep. After heavy rains the river in ancient 
times, as at the present day, frequently over- 
flowed its banks, and did considerable mischief 
to the lower parts of the city. (Liv. xxiv. 9, 
Xxx. 38, xxxv, 9, 21, xxxvili. 28; Dio Cass. xxxix. 
61, lit. 20; cf. Cic, ad Q. Fr. iii. 7; Hor. Od. i. 
2,13.) To guard against these dangers Augus- 
tus instituted the Owratores alvet Tiberis (Suet. 
Aug. 37). At Rome the maritime navigation 
of the river begins; and at eighteen miles from 
the city, and about four miles from the coast, 
it divides into two arms, forming an island, 
which was sacred to Venus and called Insula 
Sacra (Isola Sagra). The left branch of the 
river runs into the sea by Ostia, which was the 
ancient harbour of Rome; but in consequence 
of the accumulation of sand at the mouth of 
the left branch, the right branch was widened 
by Trajan, and was made the regular harbour 
of the city under the name of Portus Romanus, 
Portus Augusti, or simply Portus. [Ostra.] 
The whole length of the Tiber, with its windings, 
is about 200 miles. The waters of the river 
are muddy and yellowish, whence it is frequently 
called by the Roman poets flavus Tiberis. 
The poets also give it the epithets of Tyrrhe- 
nus, because it flowed past Etruria during the 
whole of its course, and of Lydius, because the 
Etruscans are said to have been of Lydian 
origin. 
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Tibérius. 1. Emperor of Rome, A.D. 14-37. 
His full name was Tiberius Claudius Nero 
Caesar. “He was the son of T. Claudius Nero 
and of Livia, and was born on the 16th of Noy- 
ember, B.c. 42, before his mother married 
Augustus. Tiberius was tall and strongly made, 
and his health was very good. “His face was 
handsome, and his eyes were large. He was 
carefully educated, and became well acquainted 
with Greek and Latin literature. His master 
in rhetoric was Theodorus of Gadara. Though 
not without military courage, as his life shows, 
he had a great timidity of character, and was 
of a jealous and suspicious temper; and these 
qualities rendered him cruel after he had ac- 
quired power. There can be little doubt that 
his morose reserve and his dissimulation had 
been increased, if not created, by his relations 
to Augustus. As emperor the difficulties of his 
position, and the influence of Livia and still 
more of Sejanus, increased his tendency to 
jealousy and suspicion of all who seemed rivals 
or dangerous from their popularity. The sys- 
tem of espionage and delation once begun could 
only increage with each act of tyranny and 
cruelty till his rule became a veritable reign of 
terror. Yet in reading his history, especially 
the tales of his monstrous and incredible licen- 
tiousness it must be recollected that Tacitus 
and Suetonius both wrote with a strong bias 
against him and his rule, and were ready to 
accept as true the worst scandals which were 
handed down. If Velleius was prejudiced in 
the’ other direetion it is at least right to adopt 
some part of hislessunfavourable portrait and to 
imagine that the old age of Tiberius was not 
so absolutely contradictory of his youth as it is 
sometimes made to appear. The cruelty of his_ 
rule applied only to Rome. The testimony of 
Josephus and Philo shows that his provincial 
government was just and lenient.—In B.c, 11, 
Augustus compelled Tiberius, much against his 
will, to divorce his wife Vipsania Agrippina, 
and to marry Julia, the widow of Agrippa, and 
the emperor’s daughter, with whom Tiberius, 
however, did not long liveinharmony. Tiberius 
was thus brought into still closer contact 
with the imperial family; but as C.and L. 
Caesar, the grandsons of Augustus, were still 
living, the prospect of Tiberius succeeding to 
the imperial power seemed: very remote. He 
was employed on various military services. 
In 20 he was sent by Augustus to restore 
Tigranes to the throne of Armenia. It was 
during this campaign that Horace addressed 
one of his Epistles to Julius Florus (i. 12), who 
was serving under Tiberius. In 15, Drusus and 
his brother Tiberius were engaged in warfare 
with the Raeti, and the exploits of the two 
brothers were sung by Horace (Od. iv. 4, 14). 
[Raztra.] In 18, Tiberius was consul with P. 
Quintilius Varus. In 11, while his brother, 
Drusus, was fighting against the Germans, Ti- 
berius conducted the war against the Dalmatians 
and against the Pannonians. Drusus died in 
9, owing to a fall from his horse. On the news 
of the accident, Tiberius was sent by Augustus 
to Drusus, whom he found just alive. Tiberius 
returned to the war in Germany, and crossed 
the Rhine. In 7 he was consul a second time. 
In € he obtained the tribunitia potestas for five 
years, but during this year he retired with the 
emperor’s permission to Rhodes, where he spent 
the next seven years. Tacitus says that his 
chief reason for leaving Rome was to get away 
from his wife, who treated him with contempt, 
and whose licentious life was no secret to her 
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husband; probably, too, he was unwilling to 
stay at Rome when the grandsons of Augustus 
were attaining years of maturity, for there was 
mutual jealousy between them and Tiberius. 
He returned to Rome a.D. 2. He was relieved 
from one trouble during his absence, for his wife, 
Julia, was banished to the island of Pandataria 
(z.c. 2), and he never saw her again. After the 
deaths of L. Caesar (4.D. 2) and C. Caesar 
(aD. 4), Augustus adopted Tiberius, with the 
view of leaving to him the imperial power; and 
at the same time he required Tiberius to adopt 
Germanicus, the son of his brother Drusus, 
though Tiberius had a son Drusus by his wife 
Vipsania. From the year of his adoption to 
the death of Augustus, Tiberius was in com- 
mand of the Roman armies, though he visited 
Rome several times. He was sent into Ger- 
many A.D. 4. He reduced all Illyricum to sub- 
jection a.D. 9; and in A.D. 12 he had the honour 
of a triumph at Rome for his German and 
Dalmatian victories. On the death of Augustus 
at Nola, on the 19th of August, A.D. 14, Tiberius, 
who was on his way to Ilyricum, was immedi- 
ately summoned home by his mother, Livia. 
He took the imperial power without any oppo- 
sition, affecting all the while a great reluctance. 
He began his reign by putting to death Postu- 
: G. mus Agrippa, the 
y Z IMIS surviving grandson 
G of Augustus, and he 
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done pursuant to the 
command of the late 
emperor. When he 
felt himself sure in 
his place, he began 
to strengthen the 
principate. He took 
from the popular as- 
sembly the election 
of the magistrates, 
and transferred it to 
the senate. 
news of the death of 
Augustus roused a 
mutiny among the 
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legions in Pannonia, which was quelled by 
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Drusus, the son of Tiberius. The armies on 
the Rhine under Germanicus showed a dispo- 
sition to reject Tiberius, and if Germanicus had 
been inclined to try the fortune of a campaign, 
he might have had the assistance of the Ger- 
man armies against hisuncle. But Germanicus 
restored discipline to the army by his firmness, 
and maintained his fidelity to the new emperor. 
The first year of his reign was marked by the 
death of Julia, whom Augustus had removed 
from Pandataria to Rhegium. The death of 
Germanicus in the Hast, in a.D. 19, relieved Ti- 
berius from all fear of a rival claimant to the 
throne; and it was believed by many that Ger- 
manicus had been poisoned by order of Tiberius. 
From this time Tiberius began to indulge with 
less restraint in his love of tyranny, and many 
distinguished senators were soon put to death 
on the charge of treason against the emperor 
(laesa majestas). Notwithstanding his sus- 
picious nature, Tiberius gave his complete confi- 
dence to Sejanus, who for many years possessed 
the real government of the state. This am- 
bitious man aimed at the imperial power. In 
23 Drusus, the son of Tiberius, was poisoned by 
the contrivance of Sejanus. Three years after- 
wards (26) Tiberius left Rome, and withdrew 
into Campania. He never returned to the city. 
He left on the pretext of dedicating temples in 
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Campania, but the real cause was probably his 
dislike to Rome, where he knew that he was 
unpopular ; and Sejanus was only too anxious 
to encourage any feeling which would keep the 
emperor at a distance from the city. That 
Tiberius went because he wished to hide his 
licentiousness in this place of retirement may 
be set down as a silly invention. Rome was 
not a place were licentiousness was scouted. 
He took up his residence (27) in the island of 
Capreae, at a short distance from the Campa- 
nian coast. The death of Livia (29), the em- 
peror’s mother, released Tiberius from one 
cause of anxiety. He had long been tired of 
her, because she wished to exercise authority, 
and one object in leaving Rome was to be out 
of her way. Livia’s death gave Sejanus and 
Tiberius free scope, for Tiberius never entirely 
released himself from a kind of subjection to 
his mother, and Sejanus did not venture to 
attempt the overthrow of Livia’s influence. 
The destruction of Agrippina and her children 
was now the chief purpose of Sejanus: he finally 
got from the tyrant (31) the reward that was his 
just desert, an ignominious death. [Srganvus.| 
The death of Sejanus was followed by the exe- 
cution of his friends; and for the remainder 
of the reign of Tiberius, Rome continued to be 
the scene of tragic occurrences. Tiberius died 
on the 16th of March, 87, at the villa of Lucul- 
lus, in Misenum. He was seventy-eight years 
of age, and had reigned twenty-two years. He 
was succeeded by Gaius (Caligula), the gon of 
Germanicus, but, according to Tacitus, he had 
himself appointed no successor (Tac. Anz. vi. 
46), though he had appointed Gaius the heir 
of his private property (Suet. 77d. 76) in con- 
junction with Tiberius Gemellus, whom Gaius 
afterwards put to death. On the other hand, 
Josephus has a story of Tiberius committing 
the empire to Gaius (Anfé. xviii. 6, 9). Tiberius 
did not die a natural death. It was known 
that his end was rapidly approaching, and 
having had a fainting fit, he was supposed to 
be dead. Thereupon Gaius came forth and 
was saluted as emperor; but he was alarmed 
by the intelligence that Tiberius had recovered 
and called for something to eat. Gaius was so 
frightened that he did not know what to do; 
but Macro, the prefect of the praetorians, with 
more presence of mind, gave orders that a 
quantity of clothes should be thrown on Ti- 
berius, and that he should be left alone. (Tac. 
Ann. y. 50; Dio Cass. lvili. 28.) Suetonius 
mentions a suspicion that Tiberius was poisoned 
at the last by Gaius (Suet. 77b. 78, Cal. 12). 
Tiberius wrote a brief commentary of his own 
life, the only book that the emperor Domitian 
studied (Suet. 7b. 67, Dom. 20), and also Greek 
poems, and a lyric poem on the death of L. 
Caesar (Suet. 7'b.70).—2. Tiberius Gemellus, 
son of Drusus junior (Drusvus, No. 5), twin with 
another son, who died early. He was therefore 
grandson of Tibérius and regarded as a danger- 
ous rival by Caligula, who put him to death 
soon after his accession. (Suet. 7b. 54, Cal. 
14, 23). It is said that Tiberius doubted his 
legitimacy. This and his youth may have been 
reasons against his being named successor to 
the empire (Suet. 77.62; Tac. Ann. vi. 46).—8, 
A philosopher and sophist, of unknown time, 
the author of numerous works on grammar and 
rhetoric. One of his works, on the figures in 
the orations of Demosthenes (Iep) tay mapa 
Anuorbéver oxnpdrwy), is still extant.—Hd. 
Spengel, 1856.) 

Tibilis. 1. A town of Numidia, in N. Africa, 
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on the road from Cirta, to Carthage, with warm 


springs, called Aquae Tibilitanae.—2, (Tzfizs),, 


a town on the Cyrus in the Asiatic Iberia. 

Tibiscum, a town of Dacia and a Roman 
municipium on the river Tibiscus (Ptol, iii. 8, 
10). 

itibiseus or Tiviscus (#emes), a river of 
Dacia, which rises in the district of Sarmize- 
getusa and joins the Danube a little below 
Singidunum (Belgrade). 

Tibullus, Albius, the Roman poet, was of 
equestrian family. The date of his birth is un- 
certain; but he died young, soon after Virgil. 
His birth is therefore placed by conjecture 
B.c. 54, and his death B.c. 18. Of his youth 
and education absolutely nothing is known. 
The estate belonging to the equestrian ances- 
tors of Tibullus was at Pedum, between Tibur 
and Praeneste. This property, like that of the 
other great poets of the day, Virgil and Horace, 
had been either entirely or partially confiscated 
during the civil wars; yet Tibullus retained 
or recovered part of it, perhaps through Mes- 
salla, and spent there the better portion of his 
short, but peaceful and happy, life (Tib. i. 1, 
19; ef. Hor. Ep.i. 4,7). When his friend and 
patron, Messalla, was going to his prefecture 
in Asia, B.c. 80, Tibullus, after first refusing, 
eventually agreed to accompany him, but fell 
ill on the way at Corcyra and returned thence 
to Rome (Tib. i. 1, i. 8). Afterwards, in 28, he 
went to Aquitania with Messalla, who had been 
sent by Augustus to suppress a formidable in- 
surrection which had broken out in this pro- 
vince. Part of the glory of the Aquitanian 
campaign, which Tibullus celebrates in language 
of unwonted loftiness, redounds, according to 
the poet, to his own fame. He was present at 
the battle of Atax (Awde in Languedoc), which 
broke the Aquitanian rebellion (Tib. i. 7). So 
ceased the active life of Tibullus; his life is 
now the chronicle of his poetry and of the loves 
which inspired it. The first object of his 
attachment is celebrated under the poetic name 
of Delia: according to Apuleius (Aol. 10) her 
real name was Plania. To Delia are addressed 
the first six Elegies of the first book. The 
poet’s attachment to Delia had begun before 
he left Rome for Aquitania, But Delia seems 
to have been faithless during his absence from 
Rome. On his return from Corcyra he found 
her ill, and attended her with affectionate 
solicitude (Hleg. i. 5), and hoped to induce her 
to retire with him into the country. But first 
a richer lover appears to have supplanted him 
with the inconstant Delia, and afterwards 
there appears a husband in his way. The 
second book of Elegies is chiefly devoted to a 
new mistress named Nemesis (cf. Ov. Am. iii. 
9, 32; Mart. viii. 73, 7). It is probable, though 
not certain, that this Nemesis is the same as 
the Glycera mentioned only by Horace (Od. i. 
83, 2), who reproves him for dwelling so long in 
his plaintive elegies on the ‘pitiless Glycera.’— 
The poetry of his contemporaries shows Tibul- 
lus as a gentle and singularly amiable man. 
To Horace especially he was an object of warm 
attachment: Besides the ode which alludes to 
his passion for Glycera (Hor. Od. i. 88), the 
Epistle of Horace to Tibullus gives the most 
full and pleasing view of his poetical retreat, 
and of his character : it is written by a kindred 
spirit. Horace does homage to that ‘perfect 
purity of taste which distinguishes the poetry 
of Tibullus: he takes pride in the candid but 
favourable judgment of his own Satires. The 
time of Tibullus he supposes to be shared 
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between the finishing his exquisite small poems, 
which were to surpass even those of Cassius of 
Parma, up to that time the models of that kind 
of composition, and the enjoyment of the 
country. Tibullus possessed, according to his 
friend’s notions, all the blessings of life—a 
competent fortune, favour with the great, fame, 
health; and he seemed to know how to enjoy 
all those blessings.—The first two books alone 
of the Elegies under the name of Tibullus are 
of undoubted authenticity. The third is the 
work of another, a very inferior poet, whether 
Lygdamus be a real or fictitious name. This 
poet was much younger than Tibullus, for he 
was born in the year of the battle of Mutina, 
43. It is probable that he was a less gifted 
member of Messalla’s literary circle: this con- 
nexion with the patron of Tibullus might 
account for his Elegies being confused with the 
genuine poems of Tibullus. The hexameter 
poem on Messalla, which opens the fourth 
book, is so bad that, although a successful 
elegiac poet may have failed when he attempted 
epic verse, it cannot readily be ascribed to a 
writer of the exquisite taste of Tibullus. If it 
is his, it must be supposed that it was an early 
poem written in an imitative manner, when he 
was under the full influence of the Alexandrian 
school. The smaller Elegies of the fourth book 
have all the inimitable grace and simplicity of 
Tibullus. With the exception of the thirteenth 
(of which some lines are hardly surpassed by 
Tibullus himself) these poems relate to the love 
of a certain Sulpicia, a woman of noble birth, 
for Cerinthus, the real or fictitious name of a 
beautiful youth. Noris there any improbability 
in supposing that Tibullus may have written 
Elegies in the name or by the desire of Sul- 
If Sulpicia was herself the poetess, she 
approached nearer to Tibullus than any other 
writer of Elegies—The first book of Elegies 
alone seems to have been published during the 
author’s life, probably soon after the triumph 
of Messalla (27). The second book probably 
did not appear till after the death of Tibullus, 
With it may have been published the Elegies of 
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his imitator, perhaps his friend and associate _ 


in the society of Messalla, Lygdamus (if that 
be a real name), z.e. the third book; and like- 
wise the fourth, made up of poems belonging, 
as it were, to this intimate society of Messalla ; 
the Panegyric by some nameless author, which, 
feeble as it is, seems to be of that age; the 
poems in the name of Sulpicia, with the con- 
cluding one, the thirteenth, a fragment of 
Tibullus himself—Editions of Tibullus by 
Lachmann, Berol. 1829; Dissen, Gottingen, 1885; 
Bihrens, Leips. 1878; Hiller, Leips. 18855 
selections by Ramsay. 

Tibur (Tiburs, pl. Tiburtes, Tiburtinus: 
Tivolt), one of the most ancient towns of La- 
tium, sixteen miles NE. of Rome, situated on 
the slope of a hill (hence called by Horace 
supinum Tibur), on the left bank of the Anio, 
which here forms a magnificent waterfall 
(Strab. p. 288; Hor. Od. i, 17, 18). It is said 
to have been originally built by the Siculi 
(Dionys. i. 16), 7.e. by the very early inhabitants 
of Italy who were driven southwards into Sicily 
(Srerm1a]}. According to one tradition these earlier 
occupants were expelled from their city by 
Tiburtus (who renamed it), Coras, and Catillus 
or Catilus, the three sons of a Catillux who 
was himself a son of Amphiaraus, and migrated 
to Italy before the time of the Trojan war 
(Hor. Od. i. 18, 2; Verg. Aen. vii. 670; Ov. 


Fast. iv. 71, Am. iii, 6, 45; Stat. Silv. i. 8, 745 
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‘Sil. It. iv. 225). In some accounts Catillus 
accompaniedy Evander. But it is probable 
that this theory of a colonisation by Greeks 
had no foundation, and arose merely from a 
tendency at a particular time to look for a 
Greek origin of Italian towns which were really 
of a Latin foundation. It was afterwards one 
_of the chief towns of the Latin League, and was 
reduced to submission in 835 (Livy. vii. 19), 
but was left independent, though deprived of 
territory. Hence Roman exiles could go there 
re yi. 14), which explains the story in Ovid 
Fast. vi. 665 ; cf. Liv. ix. 30; App. B. C. i. 65; 
Oy. Pont. i. 8, 81). Tibur remained in the posi- 
tion of being a czvitas foederata until after the 
Social war (B.c. 90) when it received the fran- 
chise [cf, PRazNESTE]. Tibur continued to be 
a large and flourishing town, since the salubrity 
and beautiful scenery of the place led many of 
the most distinguished Roman nobles to build 
here magnificent villas. Of these the most 
splendid was the villa of the emperor Hadrian, 
in the extensive remains of which many valua- 
ble specimens of ancient art have been dis- 
covered. Here also Zenobia lived after adorning 
the triumph of her conqueror, Aurelian. Horace 
-had a country house in the neighbourhood of 
Tibur, which he preferred to all his other resi- 
dences. [Horatius.] The deity chiefly wor- 
shipped at Tibur was Hercules: and in the 
neighbourhood were the grove and temple of 
the Sibyl Albunea, whose oracles were con- 
sulted from the most ancient times. [ALBUNEA.] 
The beautiful round temple which remains, in 
fair preservation, is generally called the temple 
of the Sibyl; but it may be more correct to 
regard it as the temple of Vesta (who is known 
to’ have had a temple at Tibur), and to regard 
the neighbouring temple (now the church of 
§. Giorgio) as the temple of the Sibyl. The 
more important temple of Hercules Victor, the 
presiding deity of Tibur, probably stood on 
_the site of the present cathedral. 
Tichis or Tecum. [(Tecum.]. | L 
_ Tichiussa (Te:xiodcoa), a fortress in the 
territory of Miletus (Thue. viii. 26, 28). 
Ticinum (Ticinensis: Pavia), a town of the 
Laevi, or, according to some, of the Insubres, 
in Gallia Cisalpina, on the left bank of the 
Ticinus. It was subsequently a Roman muni- 
cipium; but it owed its greatness to the 
Lombard kings, who made it the capital of 
their dominions. The Lombards gave it the 
name of Papia, which it still retains under the 
slightly changed form of Pavia. (Strab. p. 217; 
Tac. Ann. iii. 5; Procop. B. G. ii. 12, 25, iv. 82.) 
Ticinus (Zessino) an important river in 
Gallia Cisalpina, rises in Mons Adula, and 
after flowing through Lacus Verbanus (Lago 
Maggiore), falls into the Po near Ticinum. 
It was upon the bank of this river that Hannibal 
gained his first victory over the Romans, by 
the defeat of P. Scipio, B.c. 218. (Strab. pp. 
209, 217; Liv. xxi. 45; Pol. iii. 65.) 
ifata, a mountain in Campania, E. of Capua, 
near which the Samnites defeated the Cam- 
panians, and where at a later time Sulla gained 
a victory over the proconsul Norbanus (Liv. viii. 
29, xxiii. 86-48; Vell. Pat. ii. 25). On this 
mountain there was a temple of Diana[p. 285, a], 
and also one of Jupiter, who (like Zeus Lycaeus) 
was worshipped in oak groyes) on hill-tops, as 
is implied in the titles Jupiter Apenninensis, 
Jupiter Culminalis, &c. [JuprreR.] 
ifernum. 1, Tiberinum (Tifernates Tiberini, 
pl.; Citta di Castello), a town of Umbria, near 


the sources of the river Tiber, whence its sur-' 
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name, and upon the confines of Htruria. Near 
this town the younger Pliny had a villa. (Plin. 
Ep. y. 6).—2. Metaurense (Tifernates Me- 
taurenses: S. Angelo im Vado), a town in 
Umbria, E. of the preceding, on the river Metau- 
rus, whence its surname. 

Tifernus (Biferno), a river of Samnium, 
rising in the Apennines, and flowing through 
the country of the Frentani into the Adriatic 
(Liv. x. 80; Mel. ii. 4, 6). 

Tigellinus Sophonius, the son of a native of 
Agrigentum, owed his rise from poverty and 
obscurity to his handsome person and his un- 
scrupulous character. He was banished to 
Scyllaceum in Bruttii (A.D. 89-40) for an in- 
trigue with Agrippina and Julia Livilla, sisters 
of Caligula. (Dio Cass. lix. 23.) He was prob- 
ably among the exiles restored by Agrippina, 
after she became empress, since early in Nero’s 
reign he was again in favour at court, and at 
the death of Burrus (63) was appointed prae- 
torian prefect jointly with Fenius Rufus (Tac. 
Ann, xiv. 58). Tigellinus ministered to Nero’s 
worst passions, and of all his favourites was 
the most obnoxious to the Roman people (Tac. 
Amn. xy. 59, Hist. i. 72; Dio Cass. Ixii. 18). 
He inflamed his jealousy or his avarice against 
the noblest members of the senate and the 
most pliant dependants of the court. In 65, 
Tigellinus entertained Nero in his Aemilian 
gardens, with a sumptuous profligacy unsur- 
passed even in that age, and in the same year 
shared with him the odium of burning Rome, 
since the conflagration had broken out on the 
scene of the banquet. (Tac. Ann. xv. 87; Dio 
Cass. Ixii. 15.) It was certain death, according 
to Juvenal, to describe him as he was (Juv. i. 
155) ; and of this proof was given in the murder 
of Thermus, who had spoken against Tigellinus 
(Tac. Ann. xvi. 20), and the. narrow escape of 
the outspoken Apollonius of Tyana, who ‘was 
spared only from a superstitious dread of his 
prophetic powers (Philostr. Ap. iv. 42). On 
Nero’s fall he joined with Nymphidius Sabinus, 
who had succeeded Fenius Rufus as praetorian 
prefect, in transferring the allegiance of the 
soldiers to Galba. The people clamorously 
demanded his death. During the brief reign 
of Galba his life was spared; but on the acces- 
sion of Otho, he was compelled to put an end 
to his own life, (Suet. Galb. 15; Tac. Hist. i. 72.) 

Tigellius Hermégénes. [Hermocenss.] 

Tigranes (T:ypdvns), kings of Armenia. 1, 
Reigned B.c. 96-56. He united under his sway 
Armenia, Atropatene, and Gordyene, and thus 
raised himself to a degree of power superior to 
that of his predecessors. He assumed the title 
of King of Kings, and appeared in public accom- 
panied by tributary princes as attendants. 
(Strab. p. 582; Plat. Lucull. 21; App. Syr. 48.) 
His power was strengthened by his alliance 
with Mithridates the Great, king of Pontus, 
whose daughter Cleopatra he had married at an 
early period of his reign, In consequence of 
the dissensions in the royal family of Syria, 
Tigranes was enabled in 83 to make himself 
master of the whole Syrian monarchy from the 
Euphrates to the sea. He was now at the 
summit of his power, and continued in the un. 
disputed possession of these dominions for 
nearly fourteen years. At the instigation of 
his son-in-law, Mithridates, he invaded Cappa- 
docia in 74, and is said to have carried off into 
captivity no less than 300,000 of the inhabitants, 
a large portion of whom he settled in his newly 
founded capital of Tigranocerta. [T1gRANo- 
cuRTA.] In other respects he appears to have 
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furnished little support to Mithridates in his 
war against the Romans; but when the Romans 
haughtily demanded from him the surrender of 
Mithridates, who had taken refuge in his domi- 
nions, he returned a peremptory refusal, accom- 
panied with an express declaration of war. 
Lucullus invaded Armenia in 69, defeated the 
mighty host which Tigranes led against him, 
and followed up his victory by the capture of 
Tigranocerta. In the following year (68) the 
united forces of Tigranes and Mithridates were 
again defeated by Lucullus (Plut. Lwewll, 22- 
28; App. Mithr. 84-86); but the mutinous 
disposition of the Roman troops prevented Lu- 
cullus from gaining any further advantages over 
the Armenian king, and enabled the latter, not 
only to regain his dominions, but also to invade 
Cappadocia (Plut. Lwe. 84; Dio Cass. xxxv. 15). 
The arrival of Pompey (66) soon changed the 
face of events. Mithridates, after his final 
defeat by Pompey, once more threw himseif 
upon the support of his son-in-law; but Ti- 
granes, who suspected him of abetting the 
designs of his son Tigranes, who had rebelled 
against his father, refused to receive him, while 
he himself hastened to make overtures of sub- 
mission to Pompey. That general had already 
advanced into the heart of Armenia under the 
guidance of the young Tigranes, when the old 
king repaired in person to the Roman camp, 
and presenting himself\ as a suppliant before 
Pompey, laid his tiara at his feet. By this act 


Coin of Tigranes, King of Armenia, B.C. 96-56. 


Obv., Tigranes, wearing the tiara; rev. figure of the city of 
Antioch, holding a palm-branch : at her feet the river 
Orontes, represented as a swimmer. 


of humiliation he at once conciliated the favour 
of the conqueror, who treated him in a friendly 
manner, and left him in possession of Armenia 
Proper with the title of king, depriving him 
only of the provinces of Sophene and Gordyene, 
which he erected into a separate kingdom for 
his son Tigranes. (Plut. Pomp. 32, 33 ; Did Cass. 
xxxvi. 33-36; App. Mithr. 105.) The elder 
monarch was so overjoyed at obtaining these 
unexpectedly favourable terms, that he not only 
paid the sum of 6000 talents demanded by 
Pompey, but added a large sum as a donation 
to his army, and continued ever after the 
steadfast friend of the Roman general. He 
died in 56 or 55, and was succeeded by his son 
Artavasdes. (Dio Cass. xl. 16).—2. Son of 
Artavasdes, and grandson of the preceding. 
He was living an exile at Rome when a party 
of his countrymen, discontented with the rule 
of his elder brother, Artaxias, sent to request 
that he should be placed on the throne. To 
this Augustus assented, and Tiberius was 
charged with the duty of accomplishing it, a 
task which he effected apparently without op- 
position (B.c. 20). (Tac. Ann. ii. 8; Dio Cass. 
liv. 9; Suet. 7%. 9. 

_ Tigranocerta (r& Trypaydcepra and 7 Tlyp., 
1. €., n Armenian, the City of Tigranes: Sert, 
Ru.), the later capital of Armenia, built by Ti- 
granes, on a height by the river Nicephorius, in 
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the valley between M. Masiusand Niphates. It 
was strongly fortified, and peopled chiefly with 
Macedonians and Greeks forcibly removed from 
Cappadocia and Cilicia; but, after the defeat of 
Tigranes by Lucullus under its walls, these 
people were permitted to return to their homes. 
The city was at the same time partially de- 
stroyed; but it still remained a considerable 
place. (Strab. pp. 522, 582, 539, 747; App. 
Mithr. 67; Tac. Ann. xii. 50, xiv. 24.) Its site 
is placed by some modern geographers at Tell 
Hrmen. 

Tigris, gen. -idos and -is (6 Tlypis, gen. Ti- 
ypidos and Tiypios, also Tiypns, gen. Tlypnros: 
Tigris), » great river of W. Asia, rises from 
several sources on the S. side of that part of the 
Taurus chain called Niphates, in Armenia, and 
flows SE., first through the narrow valley be- 
tween M. Masius and the prolongation of M. 
Niphates, and then through the great plain 
which is bounded on the E. by the last-named 
chain, till it falls into the head of the Persian 
Gulf, after receiving the Euphrates from the W. 
[Comp. EupHratzs.] Its other chief tributaries, 
all falling into its E. side, were the NIcEPHORIUS 
or CENTRITES, the Lycus, the Caprus, the Pxys- 
cus, the Goreus, Sinuas or DxExas, the GyN- 
prs, and the CuHoasprs. It divided Assyria 
and Susiana on the E. from Mesopotamia and 
Babylonia, and (at its mouth) Arabia, on the 
W. (Hdt. vi. 20; Xen. An. iv. 1, 8; Arr. An. 
vii. 7; Strab. pp. 79, 529,728; Verg. Hel. i. 63.) 
The name is sometimes applied to the Past- 
TIGRIS. : 

Tigurini, a tribe of the Helvetii, who joined 
the Cimbri in invading the country of the Allo- 
broges in Gaul, where they defeated the consul 
L. Cassius Longinus, B.c. 107. They formed in 
the time of Caesar the most important of the 
four cantons (pagi) into which the Helvetii 
were divided. [Hrtvertu.] 

Tiliaventus (Zagliamento), a river of Ve- 
netia which falls into the Adriatic between 
Aquileia and Concordia (Plin. iii. 126). 

ilphiisium (T:Agdovciov), a town in Boeotia, 
situated upon a mountain of the same name, S. 
of lake Copais, and between Coronea and Hali- 
artus. It derived its name from the fountain 
Tilphtisa, which was sacred to Apollo, and 
where Tiresias is said to have been buried 
(Paus. ix. 38, 1). ; 

Timaeus (Tiuaos). 1, The historian, was 
the son of Andromachus, tyrant of Tauro- 
menium, in Sicily. Timaeus attained the age 
of 96; and though we do not know the exact 
date either of his birth or death, we cannot be 
far wrong in placing his birth in B.c. 852, and 
his death in 256. Timaeus received instruction 
from Philiscus, the Milesian, a disciple of Iso- 
crates (Suid. s. v.); but we have no further par- 
ticulars of his life, except that he was banished 
from Sicily by Agathocles, and passed his exile 
at Athens, where he had lived fifty years when 
he wrote the thirty-fourth book of his History 
The great work of Timaeus was a History of 
Sicily from the earliest times to 264, in which 
year Polybius commences the introduction to 
his work’ (Pol. i. 5). This History was one of 
great extent. We have a quotation from the 
thirty-eighth book, and there were probably 
many books after this (Suid. s.vv. 6 7d 
iepby mp). The value and authority of Timaeus 
as a historian have been most vehementl 
attacked by Polybius in many parts of his wor 
(Pol. ii. 16, xii. 8, 5). Most of the charges of 
Polybius appear to have been well founded ; 
yet he has not only omitted to mention some of 
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the peculiar excellencies of Timaeus, but has 
even regarded some good points as deserving 
the severest censure. Thus it was one of the 
great merits of Timaeus, for which he is loudly 
denounced by Polybius, that he attempted to 
give the myths in their simplest and most 
genuine form, as related by the most ancient 
writers. Timaeus also collected the materials 
of his history with the greatest diligence and 
care, a fact which even Polybius is obliged to 
admit, and he is praised for his learning and 
general information by Cicero (de Orat. ii. 14). 
He likewise paid very great attention to chro- 
nology, and was the first writer who introduced 
the practice of recording events by Olympiads, 
which was adopted by almost all subsequent 
writers of Greek history. The fragments of 
Timaeus have been collected by Goller, in his 
De Situ et Origine Syracusarum, Lips. 1818, 
and by Car. and Theod. Miiller, in the Frag- 
menta Historic. Graec. Paris, 1841.—2, Of 
Loeri, in Italy, a Pythagorean philosopher, is 
said to have been a teacher of Plato (Cic. de 
Fin. y. 29, de Rep.i. 10). There is an extant 
work, bearing his name, written in the Doric 
dialect, and entitled Mep) Wuxas Kécpov kal 
ovo.os: but its genuineness is very doubtful, 
and it is in all probability nothing more than 
an abridgment of Plato’s dialogue of Timaeus. 
Ed. by Gelder, Leyden, 1836.—3, The Sophist, 
wrote a Lexicon to Plato, addressed to a certain 
Gentianus, which is still extant. The time at 
which he lived is quite uncertain. He is usually 
placed in the third century of the Christian era, 
which produced so many ardent admirers of the 
Platonic philosophy, such as Porphyry, Longi- 
nus, Plotinus, &c. The Lexicon bears the title 
Tipalov copicrod mep) Tay mapa MAdrwv Aékewr. 
It is very brief, but is of value for its expla- 
nations of words. It has been edited by Ruhn- 
ken, Leyden, 1754, and again, Leyden, 1789; 
and by Koch, Leipzig, 1828, and 18383. 

Timagénes (Tiwayevns), a rhetorician.and_a 
historian, was a native of Alexandria, from 
which place he was carried as a prisoner to 
Rome, where he was first employed as a slave 
in menial offices, but being liberated by Faustus 
Sulla, the son of the dictator, he opened a school 
of rhetoric, in which he taught with great suc- 
cess. (Comp. Hor. Hp.i.19,15.) The emperor 
Augustus induced him to write a History of his 
exploits, but having offended Augustus by 
sarcastic remarks upon his family, he was 
forbidden the palace; whereupon he burnt his 
historical works, gave up his rhetorical school, 
and retired from Rome to the house of his 
friend Asinius Pollio at Tusculum. He after- 
wards went to the East, and died at Dabanum 
in Mesopotamia. (Sen. de Ira, iii. 23; Plut. 
de Adul. p. 68; Quint. x. 1; Suid. s.v. Tipa- 
yens.) 

Timanthés (Tipdvdns), a Greek painter at 
Sicyon, contemporary with Zeuxis and Par- 
rhasius, about B.c. 400. The masterpiece of 
Timanthes was his picture of the sacrifice of 
Iphigenia, in which Agamemnon was painted 
with his face hidden in his mantle. The an- 
cient critics tell us that the picture showed 
Iphigenia, standing by the altar, surrounded, 
among the assistants, by Calchas, whose pro- 
phetic voice had demanded her sacrifice, and 
whose hand was about to complete it ; Odysseus, 

_ who had brought her from her home, and Mene- 
Jaus, her father’s brother, all manifesting 
different degrees of grief, so that, when the 
artist had painted the sorrow of Calchas, and 
the deeper sorrow of Odysseus, and had added all 
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his powers to express the woe of Menelaus, his 
resources were exhausted, and, unable to give 
a powerful expression to the agony of the 
father, he covered his head with a veil. (Plin. 
xxxv. 73; Cic. Orat. 22; Quint. ii. 18.) But 
this is clearly not the reason why Timanthes 
hid the face of Agamemnon. Timanthes prob- 
ably expressed by his painting exactly what 
Tennyson, in describing the same scene, ex- 
presses by the words ‘ My father held his hand 
upon his face’—the abhorrence of Agamemnon 
from the sacrifice which he cannot prevent (cf. 
TimoLEon ; Plut. Tim. 4). It is likely that the 
composition of this, undoubtedly one of the most 
famous and probably one of the most powerful of 
ancient pictures, set the conventional method of 
representing the scene, and that in the Pom- 
peian picture of the sacrifice of Iphigenia (Mus. 
Borb. iv. 8) we have the attitude of the Aga- 
memnon of Timanthes preserved. 

Timavus (T%mavo), a small river in the N. of 
Italy, forming the boundary between Istria and 
Venetia, and falling into the Sinus Tergestinus 
in the Adriatic, between Tergeste and Aquileia. 
It formed sometimes a pool or basin near its 
issue to the sea, which Livy calls the Lake of 
Timavyus (Liv. xli.1). This river is frequently 
celebrated by the poets and other ancient 
writers, who speak of its numerous sources, its 
lake, and its subterraneous passage. ‘This is to 
some extent confirmed by the nature of the 
river, which bursts in several streams of con- 
siderable volume from the foot of a rock, and 
has a course of little over a mile before it 
reaches the sea. It is believed in the country 
to be the outflow of a stream which disappears 
near S. Canzéan about thirteen miles from the 
reappearance, and this does not differ much 
from an estimate as old as Posidonius, who says 
that its subterranean course is 130 stadia 
(Strab. p. 215). That the number of mouths by 
which it issued from the rock varied at different 
times is likely enough. Nine, seven, six, and 
four are mentioned. (Verg. Aen. i. 245; Strab. 
U. c.; Mart. iv. 25, 6.) 

Timocles (TiwoxAjjs), an Athenian comic poet 
of the Middle Comedy, who lived at a period 
when the revival of political energy, in conse- 
quence of the encroachments of Philip, restored 
to the Middle Comedy much of the vigour and 
real aimofthe Old. He is conspicuous for the 
freedom with which he discussed public men 
and measures (Athen. pp. 224, 841). He lived 
till after B.c. 824 (Suid. s.v.), Fragments in 
Meineke, Fr. Com. Graec. 

Timocréon (Tipoxpéwv), of Rhodes, a lyric 
poet, celebrated for the bitter and pugnacious 
spirit of his works, especially for his attacks on 
Themistocles and Simonides, and also for his 
great bodily strength. He was a native of 
Talysus in Rhodes, whence he was banished on 
the then common charge of an inclination 
towards Persia (undiouds); and in this banish. 
ment he was left neglected by Themistocles, who 
had formerly been his friend and was connected 
with him by the ties of hospitality. Timocreon 
was still living after B.c. 471, since one of 
his poems, of which we have a fragment, was 
an attack upon Themistocles after his exile, 
(Athen. pp. 415, 416; Plat. Gorg. p. 493; Plut. 
Them. 21.) 

TimOléon (TipoAéwy), son of Timodemus or 
Timaenetus and Demariste, belonged to one of 
the noblest families at Corinth. His early life 
was stained by a deed of blood. We are told 
that when his brother, Timophanes, whose life 


he had previously saved in battle at the risk of "* 
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his own (Plut. Tim. 4), endeavoured to make: 
himself tyrant of their native city, Timoleon 
murdered him rather than allow him to destroy 
the liberty of the state. It is related that he 
visited him with two friends, who first joined 
Timoleon in urging him to lay down his power, 
and, failing in this, stabbed him, Timoleon 
meanwhile standing aside with his face veiled 
(Plut. Tim. 4, Reipubl. Gerend. Praecept. p. 
808; Nep. Zim. 1). The murder was perpe- 
trated just before an embassy arrived from 
several of the Greek cities of Sicily, begging 
the Corinthians-to send assistance to the island, 
which was distracted by internal dissensions, 
and was expecting an invasion of the Carthagi- 
nians. It is said that the Corinthians were at 
the very moment of the arrival of the Sicilians 
deliberating respecting Timoleon’s act, and had 
not come to any decision respecting it; and 
that they avoided the difficulty of a decision by 
appointing him to the command of the Sicilian 
expedition, with the singular provision, that if 
he conducted himself justly in the command, 
they would regard him as a tyrannicide, and 
honour him accordingly; but if otherwise, they 
would punish him as afratricide. To whatever 
causes Timoleon owed his appointment, his 
extraordinary success justified the confidence 
which had been reposed in him. His history 
reads like a romance; and yet of the main 
facts of the narrative we cannot entertain any 
reasonable doubt. Although the Corinthians 
had readily assented to the request of the 
Sicilians in the appointment of a commander, 
they were not prepared to make many sacrifices 
in their favour; and accordingly it was only 
with ten triremes and 700 mercenaries that 
Timoleon sailed from Corinth to repel the 
Carthaginians, and restore order to the Sici- 
lian cities. He reached Sicily in B.c. 344, and 
straightway marched against Syracuse, of two 
quarters of which he obtained possession. In 
the following spring (348) Dionysius, despairing 
of success, surrendered the citadel to Timoleon, 
on condition of his being allowed to depart in 
safety to Ccrinth. /Dronysrus.] | Timoleon 
seon afterwards obtained possession of the 
whole of Syracuse. He destroyed the citadel, 
which had been for so many years the seat and 
bulwark of the power of the tyzants, and 
restored the democratic form of government. 
He then proceeded to expel the tyrants from 
the other Greek cities of Sicily, but was inter- 
rupted in this undertaking by a formidable 
invasion of the Carthaginians, who landed at 
Lilybaeum in 839, with an army, under the 
command of Hasdrubal and Hamilcar, consist- 
ing of 70,000 foot and 10,000 horse. Such an 
overwhelming force struck the Greeks with 
consternation and dismay. So great was their 
alarm that Timoleon could only induce 12,000 
men to march with him against the Carthagi- 
nians. But with this small force he gained a 
brilliant victory over the Carthaginian’ on the 
river Crimissus (889). It is said that on his 
march to meet the enemy Timoleon met some 
mules laden with parsley, which, since parsley 
was used for wreaths placed on tombstones, 
struck the soldiers as a bad omen; but Timo- 
leon, placing a wreath of it on his head, ex- 
claimed; ‘This is an omen. of victory; for at 
Corinth it crowns the victors in the Isthmian 
games.’ (Plut. Tim. 26; Diod. xvi. 79.) The 
terrible storm which beat in the face of the 
Carthaginians and contributed to their defeat 
was regarded by his troops and by others as a 
mark of divine fayour to Timoleon. This 
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victory justly ranks as one of the greatest 
gained by Greeks over barbarians. The booty 
which Timoleon acquired was prodigious; and 
some of the richest of the spoils he sent to 
Corinth and other cities in Greece, thus spread- 
ing the glory of his victory throughout the 
mother country. Timoleon now resolyed to 
carry into execution his project of expelling all 
the tyrants from Sicily. Of these, two of the 
most powerful, Hicetas of Leontini, and 
Mamercus of Catana, had recourse to the 
Carthaginians for assistance, who sent Gisco to 
Sicily with a fleet of seventy ships and a body 
of Greek mercenaries. Although Gisco gained 
a few successes at first, the war was upon the 
whole favourable to Timoleon, with whom the 
Carthaginians were glad to conclude a treaty in 
838, fixing the river Halycus as the boundary 
of the Carthaginian and Greek dominions in 
Sicily. During the war with Gisco Hicetas fell. 
into the hands of Timoleon, and was slain 
by his order. His wife and daughters were 
carried to Syracuse, where they were executed 
by the people, as a satisfaction to the manes of 
Dion, whose wife Arete and sister Aristomache 
had both been put to death by Hicetas. This 
is one of the greatest stains upon Timoleon’s 
character, as he might easily have saved these 
unfortunate women if he had chosen. After 
the treaty between the Carthaginians and 
Timoleon, Mamercus, being unable to maintain 
himself in Catana, fled to Messana, where he 
took refuge with Hippon, tyrant of-that city. 
Timoleon quickly followed, and besieged Mes- 
sana so vigorously by sea and land that 
Hippon, despairing of holding out, attempted 
to escape by sea, but was taken and put to 
death in the public theatre. Mamercus now 
surrendered, stipulating only for a public trial 
before the Syracusans, with the condition that 
Timoleon should not appear as his accuser. 
But as soon as he was brought into the 
assembly at Syracuse, the people refused to 
hear him, and unanimously condemned him to 
death. Thus almost all the tyrants were 
expelled from the Greek cities in Sicily, and a 
democratic form of government established in 
their place. Timoleon, however, was in reality 
the ruler of Sicily, for all the states consulted 
him on every matter of importance; and the 
wisdom of his rule is attested by the flourish- 
ing condition of the island for several years 
even after his death. He did not assume any 
title or office, but lived as a private citizen 
among the Syracusans. Timoleon died in 887, 
having become blind a short time before his 
death. He was buried at the public expense in 
the market-place at Syracuse, where his monu- 
ment was afterwards surrounded with porticoes 
and a gymnasium, which was called after him 
the Tvmoleonteum. Annual games were also 
instituted in his honour. (Life of Tim. by 
Plutarch and by Nepos; ef. Diod. xvi. 65-90 ; 
Polyaen. v. 3, 8.) 

Timémachus (Tivduaxos), a distinguished 
painter, of Byzantium, lived (according to Pliny) 
in the time of Julius Caesar, who purchased 
two of his pictures, the Ajaw and Medea, for 
the immense sum of eighty Attic talents, and 
dedicated them in the temple of Venus Geni- 
trix (Plin. vii. 126, xxxv. 186; cf. Anth. Pal. 
ii. p. 667). It is held by most critics that 
Timomachus belonged to the Alexandrine 
period of Greek art, and that Pliny was mis- 
taken in supposing that the pictures which 
Caesar bought were painted in Caesar’s time. 

Timon (Tizwy). 1. The son of Timarchus of 
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Phlius, a philosopher of the sect of the Scep- 
tics, flourished in the reign of Ptolemy Phil- 
adelphus, about B.c, 279, and onwards. He first 
studied philosophy at Megara, under Stilpon, 
and then returned home and married, He next 
went to Klis with his wife, and heard Pyrrho, 
whose tenets he adopted. Driven from Elis by 
straitened circumstances, he spent some time 
on the Hellespont and the Propontis, and 
taught at Chalcedon as a sophist with such 
success that he realised a fortune. He then 
removed to Athens, where he passed the 
remainder of his life, with the exception of a 
short residence at Thebes. He died at the age 
of almost 90.—Timon appears to have been en- 
lowed by nature with a powerful and active 
yuind, and with that quick perception of the 
follies of men which betrays its possessor into a 
spirit of universal distrust both of men and 
truths, so as to make him a sceptic in philo- 
sophy and a satirist in everything. His 
agnosticism (to use a modern term) is shown by 
his saying that man need only know three 
things: viz. what isthe nature of things, how 
we are related to them, and what we can gain 
from them: but, as our knowledge of things 
must always be subjective and unreal, we can 
only live in astate ofsuspended judgment. He 
wrote numerous works both in prose and 
poetry. The most celebrated of his poems 
were the satiric compositions called Sills 
(ciAAo1), a word of somewhat doubtful etymo- 
logy, but which undoubtedly describes metrical 
compositions of a character at once ludicrous 
and sarcastic. The invention of this species of 
poetry is ascribed to Xenophanes of Colophon. 
{XenopHanes.] The Szlii of Timon were in 
three books, in the first of which he spoke in 
his own person, and the other two are in the 
form of a dialogue between the author and 
Xenophanes of Colophon, in which Timon pro- 
posed questions, to which Xenophanes replied 
at length. The subject was a sarcastic account 
of the tenets of all philosophers, living and 
dead: an unbounded field for scepticism and 
satire. They were in hexameter verse, and 
from the way in which they are mentioned by 
the ancient writers, as well as from the few 
fragments of them which have come down to 
us, it is evident that they were very admirable 
productions of their kind. (Diog. Laért. ix. 12, 
109-115; Euseb. Praep. Ev. xiv. p. 761.)—The 
fragments of his poems are collected by Wilke, 
De Graecorum Syllis, Varsav. 1820; and by 
Paul, Dissertatio de Sillis, Berol. 1821.—2, 
The Misanthrope (6 ugdyv@pwros), lived in the 
time of the Peloponnesian war. He was an 
Athenian, of the demos of Colyttus, and his 
father’s name was Hchecratides. In conse- 
quence of the ingratitude he experienced, and 
the disappointments he suffered, from his early 
friends and companions, he secluded himself 
entirely from the world, admitting no one to 
his society except Alcibiades, in whose reckless 
and variable disposition he probably found 
pleasure in tracing and studying an image of 
the world he had abandoned; and at last he is 
said to have died in consequence of refusing to 
suffer a surgeon to come to him to set a broken 
limb. One of Lucian’s pieces bears his name. 
(Aristopbh. Av. 1548, Lys. 809; Plut. Ant. 70; 
Lucian, Tvmon ; Suid. s. v.) 

Timophanes. [Trmotxon.] : 

Timothéus (Tid6cos). 1. Son of Conon, the 
famous general, was himself a distinguished 
Athenian general. He was first appointed to a 
public command in B.c. 878; and from this 
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time his name frequently occurs as one of the 
Athenian generals down to 856. In this year 
he was associated with Iphicrates, Menestheus, 
and Chares in the command of the Athenian 
fleet. In consequence of his failure to relieve 
Samos he was arraigned in 354, and condemned 
to the crushing fine of 100 talents (more than 
24,000/.). Being unable to pay the fine, he 
withdrew to Chalcis in Huboea, where he died 
shortly after. The Athenians subsequently re- 
mitted nine-tenths of the penalty, and allowed 
his son Conon to expend the remainder on the 
repair of the walls, which the famous Conon 
had restored. (Life of Timoth. in Nepos; Diod. 
xv. 81, xvi. 7, 21; Ipsicrates.)—2. Son of 
Clearchus, the tyrant of Heraclea on the 
Euxine, whom he succeeded in the sovereignty, 
B.c. 858 (Diod. xvi. 86). There is extant a 
letter addressed to him by Isocrates.—3. A 
celebrated musician and poet of the later 
Athenian dithyramb, was a native of Miletus, 
and the son of Thersander. He was born B.c. 
446, and died in 357, in theninetieth year of his 
age. Of the details of his life we have very 
little information. He was at first unfortunate 
in his professional efforts. Hven the Athenians, 
fond as they were of novelty, were offended at 
the bold innovations of Timotheus, and hissed 
off his performance. On this occasion it is said 
that Euripides encouraged Timotheus by the 
prediction that he would soon have the theatres 
at his feet. This prediction appears to have 
been accomplished in the vast popularity which 
Timotheus afterwardsenjoyed. The Ephesians 
rewarded him for his dedicatory hymn _ to 
Artemis with the sum of 1000 pieces of gold; 
and the last accomplishment by which the 
education of the Arcadian youth was finished 
was learning the nomes of Timotheus and 
Philoxenus. (Pol. iv. 20; Athen. pp. 626, 636 ; 
Suid. s. v.) Timotheus is said to have died in 
Macedonia. He delighted in the most artificial 
and intricate forms of musical expression: the 
most important of his innovations, as the means 
of introducing all the others, was his addition 
to the number of the strings of the cithara. 
[See Dict. of Ant. art. Lyra.J|—4. A sculptor, 
whose country is not mentioned, but who 
belonged to the later Attic school of the time of 
Scopas and Praxiteles. He was one of the 
artists who executed the bas-reliefs which 
adorned the frieze of the Mausoleum. He is 
also mentioned as the author of a statue of 
Asclepius at Troezen and one of Artemis which 
was at Rome. (Paus. ii. 82, 8; Plin. xxxvi. 82; 
cf. Bryaxis ; LnocHares.) 

Tingis (7 Tiyyis: Tangier), a city of Maure- 
tania, on the S. coast of the Fretum Gaditanum 
(Straits of Gibraltar), was a place of very 
great antiquity. It was made by Augustus a 
free city, and by Claudius a colony, and the 
capital of Mauretania Tingitana. (Strab. pp. 
140, 827; Dio Cass. xlviii. 45; Plin. v. 2.) 

Tinia (Zimia), a small river in Umbria, 
rising near Spoletium, and falling into the 
Tiber, after receiving the Clitumnus (Strab. p. 
227; Sil. It. viii. 452). 

Tirésias (Tepeolas), one of the mythical 
types of prophecy from augury, among whom 
were Melanipus and Calchas; but Tiresias was 
the most widely celebrated soothsayer of all. 
He was represented as a Theban, son of Hveres 
and Chariclo: hence Theocritus calls him Eue- 
rides (Id. xxiy. 70). He was blind from his 
seventh year, but lived to a very old age. 
Various stories are told about the origin of his 
blindness, each probably a local legend, but it 
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is difficult to say which is the oldest, or where 
each was started. One story was that his 
blindness was occasioned by his having revealed 
to men things which they ought not to have 
known. Another that he had seen Athene 
while she was bathing, wherefore the goddess 
deprived him of sight by sprinkling water upon 
his face. Chariclo prayed to Athene to restore 
his sight, but as the goddess was unable to do 
this, she conferred upon him the power of 
understanding the voices of birds, and gave 
him a staff, with the help of which he could 
walk as safely as if he had his eyesight. (Apol- 
lod. iii. 6, 7; Callim. Lav. Pall. 75.) Another 
tradition accounts for his blindness in the fol- 
fowing manner. Once, when on Mount Cithae- 
ron (others say Cyllene), he saw a male and a 
female serpent together; he struck at them 
with his staff, and as he happened to kill the 
female, he himself was metamorphosed into a 
woman. Seven years later he again saw two 
serpents, and now killing the male, he again 
became a man. It was for this reason that 
Zeus and Hera, when disputing whether a man 
or a woman had more enjoyments, referred the 
matter to Tiresias, who declared that women 
enjoyed more pleasure than men. Hera, in- 
dignant at the answer, deprived him of sight, 
but Zeus gave him the power of prophecy, and 
granted him a life which was to last for seven 
or nine generations. This story is said to have 
been related by Hesiod, (Tzetz. ad Lyc. 682; 
ef. Apollod. Z.c.; Ov. Met. iii. 820; Hyg. Fab. 
75.) It seems to belong to an early date, when 
serpents were symbols of prophetic and oracu- 
lar power, and it probably grew out of a primi- 
tive Boeotian superstition. In the war of the 
Seven against Thebes, he declared that Thebes 
would be victorious if Menoeceus would sacri- 
fice himself ; and during the war of the Epigoni, 
when the Thebans had been defeated, he ad- 
vised them to commence negotiations of peace, 
and to avail themselves of the opportunity that 
would thus be afforded them to take to flight. 
He himself fied with them (or, according to 
others, he was carried to Delphi as a captive), 
but on his way he drank from the well of Til- 
phossa and died. (Diod. iv. 66; Paus. ix. 33,1; 
Apollod. iii. 7, 3.) Hig daughter, Manto (or 
Daphne), was sent by the victorious Argives to 
Delphi, as a servant to Apollo. Even in the 
lower world Tiresias was believed to retain the 
powers of perception, while the souls of other 
mortals were mere shades, and there also he 
-continued to use his golden staff (Od. x. 492, 
xi. 90). His tomb was shown in the neighbour- 
hood of the Tilphusian well near Thebes, and 
in Macedonia likewise. The place near Thebes 
where he had observed the birds was pointed 
out as a remarkable spot even in later times. 
(Paus. ix. 16, 1; cf. Soph. O. 7. 493.) The 
blind seer Tiresias acts so prominent a part in 
the mythical history of Greece that there is 
scarcely any event with which he is not con- 
nected in some way or other; and this intro- 
duction of the seer in so many occurrences 
separated by long intervals of time was facili- 
tated by the belief in his long life. In Pindar 
(Nem. 60) he prophesies to the parents of 
Heracles; in Sophocles, as a very 6ld man, to 
Oedipus; and, in the stories of the Epigoni, to 
the grandsons of Oedipus. 

Tiribazus (Tip{BaCos), satrap of Armenia in 
401, hung on the retreat of the 10,000, but 
without success (Xen. An. iv. 4, vii. 8; Diod. 
xiv. 27). He succeeded Tithraustes as satrap 
ot W. Asia, and favoured the views of Antal- 
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cidas. In 886 he commanded the expedition 
against Evacoras. Some time afterwards he 
conspired against Artaxerxes II., and was put 
to death (Plut. Artaw. 29). 

Tiridatés or Teridates (Typiddrys). 1, The 
second king of Parthia. [Arsacus II.J—2, 
[See Arsacrs XXIII.].—3. Tiridates III. 
[SASSANIDAE. ] 

Tiro, M. Tullius, the freedman of Cicero, to 
whom he was an object of tender affection. 
He appears to have been a man of very amiable 
disposition, and highly cultivated intellect. (Cic. 
ad Fam. xvi. 4, ad Att. vii. 5; Gell. vi. 3.) 
He was not only the amanuensis of the orator, 
and his assistant in literary labour, but was 
himself an author of no mean reputation, and 
notices of several works from his pen have 
been preserved by ancient writers. Among 
them were a biography oi Cicero, vindicating his 
character from detraction (Plut. Cie. 41, 49; 
Tac. Dial. 17; Gell. iv. 10, xv. 16), a treatise on 
grammar (Gell. xiii. 9), and some poetry (Cic. 
ad Fam. xvi. 18). Tiro was the chief agent in 
bringing together and arranging the works of 
his illustrious patron, and in preserving his 
correspondence from being dispersed and lost. 
After the death of Cicero, Tiro purchased a 
farm in the neighbourhood of Puteoli, where he 
lived until he reached his 100th year. iro 
was the inventor or improver of the art of 
shorthand writing among the Romans, and 
hence abbreviations of this description, which 
are common in MSS. from the sixth century 
downwards, have very generally been designated 
as Notae Tironianae. [See Dict. of Ant. art. 
Notae.] 

VTiryns (Tipuvs, -vvO0s: Tipty 610s), an ancient 
town in Argolis, SH. of Argos, and one of the 
most ancient in all Greece, is said to have been 
founded by Proetus, the brother of Acrisius,who, 
having returned from Lycia [Prortus], built 
the massive walls of the city with the help of the 
Cyclopes. [For the legendary connexion with 
Huracuzs, see that article.| Tiryns was built 
on a low flat-topped- rock, which rises about 
sixty feet above the plain of Argolis 14 mile 
from the sea-coast, Mycenae being 93 miles 
further inland. The legends point to the first 
foundation of Tiryns (as a strong citadel at any 
rate) by a dynasty of immigrants from Asia 
Minor. Such is the natural construction of the 
story of Proetus. The story of Heracles the 
Tirynthian serving the Mycenaean Eurytheus 
points to the fact that Tiryns, the more ancient 
city, fell under the dominion of Mycenae, a 
later foundation. [For the reason why it should 
do so, though apparently more favourably 
situated for commerce, see Mycrnan.] In the 
Persian wars the Tirynthians served at Plataea 
(Hat. ix. 28), and it is said that this dissociation 
from Argos was one cause of the jealousy which 
led the Argives to destroy Tiryns and Mycenae 
(Paus. ii. 25, 8); after which time it remained 
uninhabited, or at any rate unrestored. These 
traditions are in many particulars confirmed by 
the excavations undertaken by Dr. Schliemann 
and Dr. Dérpfeld in 1876-1884. As regards 
the relative antiquity, the walls of Tiryns ap- 
pear to be older than the oldest parts of My- 
cenae ; they are described as ‘colossal roughly 
hewn blocks, showing no vestige of later restora- 
tion,’ and, though some have thought the style 
of work to be Phoenician, the most probable view, 
as at present appears, is that they should 
rather be compared to remains found in Lydia. 
The excavations have laid bare the whole 
palace, with its gates and walls, its courts and 
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its apartments for men and women. How 
interesting and valuable this is for the illustra- 
tion of the Homeric poems as regards life in 
the palace of an Achaean prince may easily be 
understood [see Dict. of Ant. art. Domus]. 
This palace and fortress is built on a platform 
of rock 328 yards by 109, with three terraces, 
on which stand the upper, middle, and lower 
citadels. On the upper, to the S., is the palace ; 
on the middle are smaller houses, and others, 
only partially excavated, on the lowest and 
smallest platform; but it is probable that the 
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they had been cemented with a clay mortar, of 
which the yellow dust remains. The walls 
round the lower citadel were from twenty-three 
to twenty-six feet thick, and twenty-four feet 
high ; those round the upper citadel were even 
thicker. The wall is made more defensible by 
projecting and re-entering angles with towers, 
galleries, and chambers, and a long corridor, or 
arched gallery, with arched doors. These were 
at first supposed to be sallyports, whence sol- 
diers came out to defend the platform; but 
they have been found to communicate with 
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Plan of Upper Citadel of Tiryns. (From Gardner’s New Chapters on Greek History.) 


main city lay, as at Troy, beneath the citadel- 
hill) The walls of the palace are still in some 
places three feet high: the outer wall of the 
citadel is built solely of very large stones 
(limestone, quarried near Tiryns), bearing out 
the legend of Proetus employing Cyclopean 
builders: many of the stones are from six to 
ten feet long, and three feet in breadth and 
thickness; they are not, however, absolutely 
unhewn, for many are roughly dressed with the 
pick-hammer: they are arranged to some extent 


in layers, and (contrary to the ideas entertained 


beiore the later explorations) it was found that 
Ss 


chambers which were probably store-rooms, 
Remarkable skill and ingenuity have been 
shown in bringing the approaches, alike the 
main entrance and the small rock staircase, by 
a circuitous route commanded throughout by 
the walls and galleries [see plan]. The forti- 
fications of Tiryns are noticed in Il. ii. 559. 
As regards the gain to archaeology, not only 
has it been made possible to realise thoroughly 
the arrangement of the Homeric palace, as was 
said above, but the system of decoration, the 
painted ceilings (in Hgyptian patterns), and 
the yases which have been found have supple- 
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mented the richer discoveries of Mycenae. As 
regards the history, although there are striking 
analogies to Phoenician architecture in the 
walls (e.g. to the walls of Carthage), yet it is 
probable that those are right who regard the 
remains as proving a Lydian origin for the 
dynasty, so-called, of Proetus and Perseus [see 
Mycrmnan]. Again, though some argue that 
the ruins testify to a much earlier destruction, 
it does not yet appear that anything has dis- 
proved the statement of Pausanias, that the 
destruction was in the fifth century B.c. In- 
deed, there are remains of a small Doric temple 
of the seventh century B.c. The report of its 
deserted state which Pausanias gives is cer- 
tainly borne out by the excavations, which seem 
to show that the site was hardly, if at all, 
occupied for many centuries, until the date of 
Byzantine tombs and a Byzantine church. 


Tisdménus (Ticapevds). 1. Son of Orestes 
and Hermione, was king of Argos, but was 
deprived of his kingdom when the Heraclidae 
invaded Peloponnesus. He was slain ina battle 
against the Heraclidae, and his tomb was after- 
wards shown at Helice, from which place his 
remains were subsequently removed to Sparta 
by command of anoracle. (Paus. ii. 18, 5, vii. 1, 
8; Apollod. ii, 8, 2.)\—2. Son of Thersander and 
Demonassa, was king of Thebes, and the father 
of Autesion (Hdt, iv. 147; Paus. iii. 15, 4).—3, 
An Elean soothsayer, of the family of the Cly- 
tiadae. He was assured by the Delphic oracle 
that he should be successful in five great con- 
flicts. Supposing this to be a promise of dis- 
tinction as an athlete, he devoted himself to 
gymnastic exercises; but the Spartans, under- 
standing the oracle to refer, not to gymnastic, 
but to military victories, made great offers to 
Tisamenus to induce him to take with their 
kings the joint command of their armies. This 
he refused to do on any terms short of receiving 
the full franchise of their city, which the Spar- 
tans eventually granted. He was present with 
the Spartans at the battle of Plataea, B.c. 879, 
which was the first of the five conflicts referred 
to by the oracle. The second was with the 
Argives and Tegeans at Tegea; the third, with 
the Arcadians at Dipaea; the fourth was the 
third Messenian war (465-455); and the last 
was the battle of Tanagra, with the Athenians 
and their allies, in 457, (Hdt, ix. 83-36.) 

Tisia (Tisiates, pl.). 1. A town in Bruttium 
in the Sila Silva, of uncertain site (App. An. 
44).—2, (Theiss), a river of Dacia and Sarmatia, 
which rises in the Montes Bastarnici, and flows 
into the Danube. It was also called Patisus. 

Tisicraétes, an eminent Greek sculptor, of 
the school of Lysippus, whose works those of 
Tisicrates closely imitated (Plin. xxxiv. 67). 

Tisiphoné. [Eumenrpaz.] 

Tissa (Tissiensis, Tissinensis), a town in 
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Sicily, N. of Mt. Aetna (Cic. Ver. iii. 88; Ptol. 
iii, 4,-12). 

Tissaphernes (Ticcapépyns), a famous Per- 
sian, who was appointed satrap of Lower Asia 
in B.c. 414. He espoused the cause of the 
Spartans in the Peloponnesian war, but he did 
not give them any effectual assistance, since 
his policy was not to allow either Spartans or 
Athenians to gain the supremacy, but to ex- 
haust the strength of both parties by the con- 
tinuance of the war. His plans, however, were 
thwarted by the arrival of Cyrus in Asia Minor 
in 407. This prince supplied the Lacedaemo- 
nians with effectual assistance. Tissaphernes 
and Cyrus were not on good terms; and after 
the death of Darius, they were engaged in con- 
tinual disputes about the cities in the satrapy 
of the latter, over which Cyrus claimed do- 
minion. The ambitious views of Cyrus towards 
the throne at length became manifest to Tissa- 
phernes, who lost no time in repairing to” the 
king with information of the danger. At the 
battle of Cunaxa, in 401, he was one of the four 
generals who commanded the army of Arta~ 
xerxes, and his troops were the only portion of 
the left wing that was not put to flight by the 
Greeks. When the 10,000 had begun their 
retreat, Tissaphernes professed his great anxiety 
to serve them, and promised to conduct them 
home in safety. In the course of the march he 
treacherously arrested Clearchus and four of 
the other generals, who were put to death. 
After this, Tissaphernes annoyed and harassed 
the Greeks in their march, without, however, 
seriously impeding it, till they reached the 
Carduchian Mountains, at which point he gave 
up the pursuit. Not long after, Tissaphernes, 
as a reward for his great services, was invested 
by the king, in addition to his own satrapy, 
with all the authority which Cyrus had enjoyed 
in Western Asia, On his arrival he claimed 
dominion over the Ionian cities, which applied 
to Sparta for aid. Their request was granted, 
and the Spartans carried on war against Tissa- 
phernes with success for some years under the 
command successively of Thimbron, Dercylli- 
das, and Agesilaus (400-895). ‘The continued 
want of success on the part of Tissaphernes led 
to grievous complaints against him, and the 
charges were transmitted to court, where they 
were backed by all the influence of Parysatis, 
eager for revenge on the enemy of Cyrus, her 
favourite son. The result was that Tithraustes 
was commissioned by the king to put Tissa- 
phernes to death and to succeed him in his 
government, which was accordingly done (895). 
(Thuc. viti.; Ken. Hell. i. 1, 2, 5, ili, 1, 2, 4; 
Anabasis; Diod. xiii. 46, xiv. 28-27, 80.) 
 Titane (Titayn), a town of Sicyonia, between 
Sicyon and Phlius (Paus. ii. 11, 3, ii, 27, 1; 
Steph. Byz. s.v.). 

\ Titanes (Tiraves, sing. Tirdy, Ion. Tirfves: 
fem. Tiravides, sing. Trravis), 1, The sons 
and daughters of Uranus and Ge or Gaea 
(the Earth), originally dwelt in heaven, 
whence they are called Ovdpaviwves or Ovpay- 
(3a. They were twelve or thirteen in 
number, who fall generally into pairs, viz.: 
Oceanus and Tethys = the sea; Hyperion and 
Theia = sun and moon; Coeus and Phoebe = 
light or star deities; Creios and Kurybia = 
deities of strength; Cronus and Rhea = heaven 
and earth ; Themis and Mnemosyne, and Iape- 
tus, who is to produce mankind (Hes. Th. 1833 
Apollod. i. 1, 8). It is said that Uranus, the 
first ruler of the world, threw his sons, the 
'Hecatoncheires (Hundred-Handed)—Briareus, 
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Cottys, Gyes—and the Cyclopes—Arges, Ste- 
ropes, and Brontes—into Tartarus. Gaea, in- 
dignant at this, produced iron, persuaded the 
Titans to rise against their father, and gave to 
Cronus an iron sickle. They did as their 
mother bade them, with the exception of 
Oceanus. Cronus, with his sickle, mutilated 
his father. [For this myth, see Uranus.] From 
the drops of his blood there arose the Hrinnyes, 
Alecto, Tisiphone, and Megaera. The Titans 
then deposed Uranus, liberated their brothers 
who had been cast into Tartarus, and raised 
Cronus to the throne. But Cronus hurled the 
Cyclopes back into Tartarus, and married his 
sister Rhea. Having been warned by Gaea 
and Uranus that he should be dethroned by 
one of his own children, he swallowed succes- 
sively his children Hestia, Demeter, Hera, 
Pluto, and Poseidon. Rhea therefore, when 
she was pregnant with Zeus, went to Crete, 
and gave birth to the child in the Dictaean 
Cave, where he was brought up by the Curetes. 
When Zeus had grown up he availed himself 
of the assistance of Thetis, the daughter of 
Oceanus, who gave to Cronus a potion which 
caused him to bring up the stone and the chil- 
dren he had swallowed. ([Zrus; Cronus.] 
United with his brothers and sisters, Zeus now 
began the contest against Cronus and the ruling 
Titans. This contest (usually called the Titano- 
machia) was carried on in Thessaly, Cronus 
and the Titans occupying Mount Othrys, and 
the sons of Cronus Mount Olympus. It lasted 
ten years, till at length Gaea promised victory 
to Zeus if he would deliver the Cyclopes and 
Hecatoncheires from Tartarus. Zeus accord- 
ingly slew Campe, who guarded the Cyclopes, 
and the latter furnished him with thunder and 
lightning, The Titans then were overcome, 
and hurled down into a cavity below Tartarus, 
and the Hecatoncheires were set to guard them. 
(Hes. 2/v. 617, 697, 851 ; Apollod.i.2,1; Paus. viii. 
87,8; cf. Zl. xiv.279.) It must be observed that 
the fight of the Titans is sometimes confounded 
by ancient writers with the fight of the Gigantes. 
[GieantEs.]|~This myth of the Titans grew 
out of an attempt to reconcile the Greek re- 
ligion with those of other non-Greek nations 
who had occupied the Greek lands before them. 
Hence many of its features (especially the 
account of the wounding of Uranus) are not of 
a Greek character, and are ignored by Homer, 
but preserved by Hesiod [see pp. 412, b, 425, a]. 
The Titan dynasties represent primitive alien 
supreme deities who have been brought into 
connexion with the supreme Zeus of the Greeks 
and the other Olympian deities. In the Greek 
conception of the story the Titans express the 
more terrible forces of nature, and also the 
struggle against the will of Zeus, z.e. against 
the lawful and orderly course of things (cf. IU. 
vill. 478, xiv. 200, xv. 224; Plat. Leg. iii. p. 
701).—2. The name Titans is also given to 
those divine or semi-divine beings who were 
descended from the Titans, such as Prometheus, 
Hecate, Latona, Pyrrha, and especially Helios 
(the Sun) and Selene (the Moon), as the chil- 
dren of Hyperion and Thia, and even the de- 
scendants of Helios, such as Circe. 

Titareésius (Tirapjois: Xeraghi), a river of 
Thessaly, also called Europus, rising in Mt. 
Titarus, flowing through the country of the 
Perrhaebi, and falling into the Peneus, SEH. of 
‘Phalanna. Its waters were impregnated with 
an oily substance, whence it was said to bea 
branch of the infernal Styx. (Strab. pp. 329, 
421; I. ii. 751. 
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Tithonus: (T:dwyds), son of Laomedon and 
Strymo, and brother of Priam (Il. xx. 287). 
By the prayers of Hos (Aurora), who loved him, 
he obtained from the gods immortality, but not 
eternal youth, in consequence of which he 
became withered ‘and shrunken in his old age; 
whence an old decrepit man was proverbially 
called Tithonus. As he could not die, Eos 
changed him into a cicada. (Hes. Th. 984; 
Hymn. ad Ven. 219; Apollod. iti. 12,4; Tzetz. 
ad Lyc. 18; Hor. Od. i. 28,8; Ov. Fast. i. 461.) 
[For the. meaning of this and kindred myths 
about the Dawn, see Eos. ] 

Tithoréa. [Neron.] 

Tithraustes (T:0pavarns), a Persian, who suc- 
ceeded Tissaphernes in his satrapy, and put 
him to death by order of Artaxerxes Mnemon, 
B.C. 895. Being unable to make peace with 
Agesilaus, he sent Timocrates, the Rhodian, 
into Greece with fifty talents, to distribute 
among the leading men in the several states, in 
order to induce them to excite a war against 
Sparta at home. (Xen. Hell, iii. 4, 25; Diod. 
xlv. 80.) 

Titianus, Jilius, a Roman writer, was the 
father of the rheétorician Titianus, who taught 
the younger Maximinus. The elder Titianus 
may therefore be placed in the reigns of Com- 
modus, Pertinax, and Severus. He was called 
the ape of his age, because he had imitated 
everything. All his works are lost. (Sidon. 
Ee 1.1; Capitol. Maximin. 27, 5.) 

itinius, a Roman dramatist whose produc- 
tions belonged to the department of the Com. 
oedia Togata,is commended by Varro on account 
of the skill with which he developed the charac- 
ters of the personages whom he brought upon 
the stage. It appears that he was younger 
than Caecilius, but older than Terence, and 
flourished about B.c. 170. (Varro, ap. Charis. 
i, 241.) The names of upwards of fourteen 
plays, together with a considerable number of 
short fragments, have been preserved by the 
“grammarians.—Published in Ribbeck, Com. Lat. 

Titius Septimius. (Srprrius. | 

Titus Flavius Sabinus Vespasianus, Roman 
emperor, 4.D. 79-81, commonly called by his 
praenomen Titus (also, with Imperator as a cog- 
nomen, Titus Caesar Imperator Vespasianus), 
was the son of the emperor Vespasianus and 
his wife Flavia ‘Domitilla. He was born on the 
80th of December, a.pD. 40. When a young man 
he served as tribunus militum in Britain and 
in Germany, with great credit. After having 
been quaestor, he had the command of a legion, 
and served under his father in the Jewish wars. 
Vespasian returned to Italy after he had been 
proclaimed emperor on the Ist of July, a.D. 69; 
but Titus remained in Palestine to prosecute 
the siege of Jerusalem, during which he showed 
the talents of a general and the daring of a 
soldier. The siege of Jerusalem was concluded 
by the capture of the place, on the 8th of Sep- 
tember, 70. ‘Titus returned to Italy in the fol- 
lowing year (71), and triumphed at Rome with 
his father. He also received the title of Caesar, 
and became the associate of Vespasian in the 
government. Titus became attached to Be- 
renice, the sister of Agrippa II., when he was 
in Judaea, and after the capture of Jerusalem 
she followed him to Rome with her brother, 
Agrippa. This attachment caused so much 
scandal and dissatisfaction among the Romans— 
not indeed from a sense of morality, but be- 
| cause they disliked her nationality and feared 
| lest she should prevail upon Titus to marry 
: her—that Titus yielded to the popular feeling 
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and sent Berenice away from Rome after he 
became emperor. (Suet. it.7; Dio Cass.lxvi- 
15,18). Titus succeeded his father in 79, and 
his government proved an_agreeable surprise 
to those who had anticipated a return of the 
times of Nero. He was idolised by his army 
(Tac. Hist. vy. 1), but he had a reputation for 
severity, and even cruelty, and for licentious- 
ness, which made the Romans regard him as 
unpromising. But Titus exerted himself in 
every way to win the affection of the people. 
He could control his passions, as he showed by 
his dismissal of Berenice, and he gaye proofs 
of clemency by pardoning his brother, Domitian, 
who intrigued against him, and in a still more 
welcome and popular manner by checking de- 
lation: the informer was punished by scourging 
and exile (Suet. Tit. 8). He assumed the office 
of Pontifex Maximus after the death of his 
father, and with the purpose, as he declared, of 
keeping his hands free from blood (Suet. T7t. 9). 
It was recorded by his admirers that at the end 
of a day on which he had benefited no one by 
any gift, he exclaimed: ‘I have lost a day’ 


Bust of Titus. (From British Museum.) 


(Suet. Tit. 8). It must be admitted that this 
often quoted saying, as well as another of his, 
‘No one should leave his prince’s presence dis- 
satisfied,’ however conducive to popularity, 
points rather to lavish extravagance than to 
discretion. The first year of his reign is 
memorable for the great eruption of Vesuvius, 
which desolated a large part of the adjacent 
country, and buried with lava and ashes the 
towns of Herculaneum and Pompeji. Titus 
endeavoured to repair the ravages of this great 
eruption: he sent two consulars with money to 
restore the ruined towns, and he applied to this 
purpose the property of those who had been de- 
stroyed and had left no next of kin. At the 
beginning of the following year (80) there was a 
great fire at Rome, which lasted three days and 
three nights, and destroyed the Capitol, the 
library of Augustus, the theatre of Pompeius, 
and other public buildings, besides man 
houses. The emperor declared that he should 
consider all the loss as his own, and he set 
about repairing it with great activity: he took 
even the decorations of the imperial residences 
and sold them toraise money. The eruption of 
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Vestivius was followed by a dreadful pestilence, 
which the emperor sought all possible means to 
mitigate. His magnificence, too, was an im- 
portant elementin his popularity. Im the same ~ 
year (80) he completed the great amphitheatre — 
called the Amphitheatrum Flavianum (in a later 
age named the Colossewm: see p.811), which — 
had been begun by his father; and also the 
baths called the Baths of Titus. The dedication 
of these buildings was celebrated by spectacles 
which lasted 100 days; by a naval battle in the — 
old naumachia, and fights of gladiators: on 
one day alone 5000 wild animals are said to 
have been exhibited, a number which we may 
reasonably suspect to be exaggerated. He died, 
of a fever, on the 13th day of September, 81, 
after a reign of two years and two months and 
twenty days. He was in the forty-first year of ~ 
his age, and in the height of his popularity, 
called by Suetonius ‘the darling of the whole 
world’ (‘amor et deliciae humani generis’: 
Suet. Tt. 1; cf. Hutrop. vi. 14). It is possible 
that, had he lived on, this popularity might have 
waned: for he was spending lavishly, and 
probably unwisely, the treasures which the 
parsimony of Vespasian had gathered, and 
could not have continued either his display or his 
donations through a long life. Hence Auso- 
nius says that he was ‘felix imperii brevitate’ ; 
but there is no reason, in spite of an ill-natured 
suggestion of Dio (that his supposed virtue was 
only luck : Ixyi. 18), to doubt the truth of his cha- 
racter for gentleness and clemency, to which both 
Suetonius and Tacitus bear testimony. (Suet. 
Titus; Tac. Hist. iv. 86.) To his popularity, as 
was natural, a single exception was furnished 
by the Jews, who recorded in their Talmud that 
his early death was a divine judgment, and 
added an absurd tradition of its cause. Titus 
left a daughter, Julia Sabina, married to Flavius 
Sabinus, a nephew of Vespasian. 

Tityus (Tirvds), son of Gaea, or of Zeus and 
Elara, the daughter of Orchomenus, was a giant 
in Euboea, and a type of incontinent passion. 
Instigated by Hera, he attempted to offer 
violence to Leto or Artemis (Latona), when she 
passed through Panopaeus to Pytho, but he was 
killed by the arrows of Artemis or Apollo; 
according to other accounts, Zeus destroyed him 
with a flash of lightning. He was cast into 
Tartarus, and there he lay outstretched on the 
ground, covering nine acres, with two vultures 
devouring his liver. (Od, vii. 824, xi. 576; 
Apollod. i. 4,1; Hyg. Fab. 55; Paus. iii. 18, 9; 
Hor. Od. iii. 4, 77, iv. 6, 2.) His destruction by 
the arrows of Artemis and Apollo was repre- 
sented on the throne of Apollo at Amyclae 
(Paus. x. 11,1). 4 

Tius or Tium (Tfos, Tio), a seaport town of 
Bithynia, on the river Billaeus; a colony from 
Miletus, and the native place of Philetaerus, the 
founder of the Pergamene kingdom (Memn. 
17; Mel. i.19; Arr. Peripl. P. EH. p. 14). 

Tlépolémus (TAn7déAcuos), son of Heracles 
by Astyoche, daughter of Phylas, or by 
Astydamia, daughter of Amyntor. He was 
king of Argos, but, after slaying his uncle 
Licymnius, he was obliged to take to flight, 
and, in conformity with the command of an 
oracle, he settled in Rhodes, where he built the 
towns of Lindos, Ialysus, and Camirus. He 


Y | joined the Greeks in the Trojan war with nine 


ships, but was slain by Sarpedon. (JI. ii. 658, 
v. 627; Diod. iv. 58, v. 59; Apollod. ii. 8, 2.) 
Tl0s (TAGs, gen. TAG: TAweds, TAwlrns: Ru. 


| near Duver), a considerable city, in the interior 


of Lycia, about 24 miles E. of the river Xanthus, 
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on the road leading over M. Massicytus to 
Cibyra (Strab. p. 665; Ptol. v. 8, 5; Steph. 
Byz. s. v.). 

/ Tmarus. [Tomarvs.] 

" Tmolus (Tuddos), god of Mt. Tmolus in Lydia, 
is described as the husband of Pluto (the 
daughter of Himantes) or of Omphale, and 
father of Tantalus, and is said to have decided 
the musical contest between Apollo and Pan 
(Apollod. ii. 6, 3; Ov. Met. ix. 157). 

/ Tmolus or Timolus (Tu@Aos: Boz-Dagh), a 
celebrated mountain of Asia Minor, running E. 
and W. through the centre of Lydia, and 
dividing the plain of the Hermus, on the N., 
from that of the Cayster,on the S. At its E. 
end it joins M. Messogis, thus entirely enclosing 
the valley of the Cayster. On the W., after 
throwing out the NW. branch called Sipylus, it 
runs far outinto the Aegaean, forming, under 
the name of Mimas, the great Ionian peninsula, 
beyond which it is still farther prolonged in 
the island of Chios. Onits N. side are the 
sources of the Pactolus and the Cogamus; on 
its S. side those of the Cayster. It produced 
wine, saffron, zinc,and gold. (IU.ii.873; Strab. 
p. 591; Aesch. Pers. 50; Hdt. i.84; Verg. Georg. 
ii. 97.) 

Togata, Gallia, [Ganiz.] 

Tolbiacum (Zulpich), a town of Gallia Bel- 
gica, on the road from Colonia Agrippina to 
Treviri Gee Hist. iv. 79). 

Tolentinum (Tolinas, -dtis: Tolentino), a 
town of Picenum, on a height on the river 
Flusor (Chienti). (Plin. iii. 111.) 

Tolerium, an ancient town of Latium, prob- 
ably near Labicum. It was destroyed at an 
early period. (Dionys v. 61, viii. 17; Plut. 
Cor. 28.) 

Tolenus or Telonius (Twrano), a river in the 
land of the Sabines, rising in the country of the 
Marsi and Aequi, and falling into the Velinus 
(Ov. Fast. vi. 565; Oros. v. 18). S : 

Tolétum (Toledo), the capital of the Carpe- 
tani in Hispania Tarraconensis, situated on the 
river Tagus, which nearly encompasses the 
town, and upon seven hills, A tradition of the 
middle ages that it was foux;ded by Jewish 
fugitives from Nebuchadnezzar may possibly 
point to an older popular belief in a Phoenician 
foundation. Itwas taken by the Romans under 
the proconsul M. Fulvius, B.c. 192, when it is 
described as a small but fortified town. It was 
celebrated in ancient as well as in modern 
times for the manufactory of swords; but it 
owed its greatness to the Gothic kings, who 
made it the capital of their dominions. (Liv. 
xxxv. 7, xxxix. 80; Ptol. ii. 6,57; Plin. iii. 25.) 
It still contains many Roman remains, 

’ Tolistobogi, Tolistoboji. [Ganatra.] 

Tolmides (ToApidys), an Athenian comman- 
der, who cruised round the Peloponnesus in 
B,C. 455, took Naupactus from the Locrians, 
and settled the Messenians there. In 447 he 
was slain at Coroneia. (Thue. i. 108, 108, 113; 
Diod. xi. 84, xii. 6; Paus. i. 27.) 

_ Tolophin (Toroddy: Toroddrios), a town of 
Loeris, on the Corinthian gulf (Thue. iii. 101; 
Steph. Byz. s. v.). ; 

Tolosa (Zoulowse), a town of Gallia Nar- 
bonensis, and the capital of the Tectosages, was 
situated on the Garumna, near the frontiers of 

| Aquitania (Caes. B. G. i. 10, iii. 20). It was 
subsequently made a Roman colony, and was 
surnamed Palladia. It was a large and 
wealthy town, and contained a celebrated 
temple, in which great riches were deposited. 


In this temple there is said to have been pre- | 
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served a great part of the booty taken by 
Brennus from the temple at Delphi (Strab. p. 
188; cf. Just. xxxii. 3), which may have been 
brought back (if the story is true) by the Tecto- 
sages, who served in the army of Brennus. The 
town and temple were plundered by the consul Q.: 
Servilius Caepio, in B.¢. 106; but the subsequent 
destruction of his army and his own unhappy 
fate were regarded as a divine punishment for 
his sacrilegious act. Hence arose the proverb, 
Aurum Tolosanum habet. (Liv. Hp. 673 
Oros. v. 15, Gell. iii. 19; cf. Cic. N. D. iii. 80. 
There are the ruins of a small amphitheatre 
and some other Roman remains at the modern 
town. > 

Tolumnius, Lar, king of the Veientes, to 
whom Fidenae revolted in B.c. 488 and at whose 
instigation the inhabitants of Fidenae slew the 
four Roman ambassadors who had been sent 
to Fidenae to inquire into the reasons of their 
recent conduct. Statues of these ambassadors 
were placed on the Rostra at Rome, where they 
continued till a late time. In the war which 
followed, Tolumnius was slain in single-combat 
by Cornelius Cossus, who dedicated his spoils 
in the temple of Jupiter Feretrius, the second 
of the three instances in which the spolia opima 
were won. (Liv. iv. 17-19; Cic. Phil. ix. 2.) 

Tomi or Tomis (Téuo, Téuis: Toueds, To-° 
mita: Kostendje), a town of Thrace (subse- 
quently Moesia), situated on the W. shore of the 
Huxine, and at a later time the capital of 
Scythia Minor. According to tradition (derived 
partially from the name of the town) it was 
called Tomi (from réuyw, ‘cut’), because Medea 
here cut to pieces the body of her brother 
Absyrtus. It is said to have been a colony of 
the Milesians. It is renowned as the place of 
Ovid’s banishment. (Ov. Trist. iii. 9, 388; 
Apollod. i. 9, 25; Hyg. fab. 18; Strab. p. 319.) 

Tomorus or Tmarus (Téuopos, Tudpos: To- 
maro),® mountain in Epirus, in the district 
Molossia, between the lake Pambotis and the 
river Arachthus, near Dodona. [Dopona.] 

Tomyris (Téuvpis), a queen of the Massagetae, 
who dwelt south of the Araxes (Jaxartes), by 
whom Cyrus was slain in battle, B.c. 529 (Hdt 
i, 205-214; Cyrus). 

Toroné (Topdvn: Topwvaios), a town of Mace- 
donia, in the district Chalcidice, and on the 
SW. side of the peninsula Sithonia, from which 
the gulf between the peninsulas Sithonia and 
Pallene was called Sinus Toronaicus (Hdt. 
vii. 122; Thue. iv. 110; Liv. xliv.12; Tac. Ann: 
vy. 10). ; 

Torquatus, the name of a patrician family of 
the Manlia Gens. 1. T. Manlius Imperiosus 
Torquatus, the son of L. Manlius Capitolinus 
Imperiosus, dictator B.c. 368, was a favourite 
hero of Roman legendary story. Manlius is 
said to have been dull of mind in his youth, and 
was brought up by his father in the closest 
retirement in the country. When the tribune 
M. Pomponius accused the elder Manlius in 
B.C. 862, on account of the cruelties he had 
practised in his dictatorship, he endeavoured to 
excite an odium against him by representing 
him at the same time asa cruel father. Assoon 
asthe younger Manlius heard of this, he hurried 
to Rome, obtained admission to Pomponius 
early in the morning, and compelled the tribune, 
by threatening him with instant death if he did 
not take the oath, to swear that he would drop 
the accusation against his father. In 861 Man- 
lius served under the dictator T. Quintius 
Pennus in the war against the Gauls, and in this 
campaign earned immortal glory by slaying in 
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single combat a gigantic Gaul. From the dead 
body of the barbarian he took the chain (torques) 
which had adorned him, and placed it around 
his own neck, and from this circumstance he 
obtained the surname of Torquatus. He was 
dictator in 353, and again in 849. “He was also 
three times consul: namely, in 347, 344, and in 
840. In the last of these yéars Torquatus and 
his colleague, P. Decius Mus, gained the great 
victory over the Latins at the foot of Vesuvius 
which established for ever the supremacy of 
Rome over Latium. [Dxctus.] Shortly after 
the battle, when the two armies were encamped 
opposite to one another, the consuls published 
a proclamation that no Roman should engage 
in single combat with a Latin on pain of death. 
Notwithstanding this proclamation, the young 
Manlius, the son of the consul, provoked by the 
insults of a Tusculan noble, Mettius Geminus, 
accepted his challenge, slew his adversary, and 
bore the spoils in triumph to his father. The 
consul would not overlook this breach of disci- 
pline, and the unhappy youth was executed in 
presence of the assembled army. This severe 
sentence rendered Torquatus an object of 
detestation among the Roman youths as long as 
he lived, and the recollection of his severity 
was preserved by the expression Manliana im- 
peria. (Liv. iv. 5, 19-28, viii. 3-12; Cic. Off. 
lili. 81, Fm. i. 7, ii. 19, Duse. iv. 22; Gell. i. 13.) 
—2, T. Manlius Torquatus, consul B.c. 235, 
when he conquered the Sardinians ; censor 231; 
and consul a second time in 224. He possessed 
the hereditary sternness and severity of his 
family ; and we accordingly find him opposing 
in the senate the ransom of those Romans who 
had been taken prisoners at the battle of 
Cannae. In 217 he was sent into Sardinia, 
where he carried on the war with success 
against the Carthaginians and the Sardinians. 
He was dictator in 210. (Liv. xxii. 60, xxiii. 40, 
XXvi, 22, xxvii. 88, xxx. 89.)—3. T. Manlius 
Torquatus, consul 165 with Cn. Octavius. He 
also inherited the severity of his ancestors; of 
which an instance is related in the condemna- 
tion of his son, who had been adopted by D. 
Junius Silanus. [Smanus, No. 2.|—4. L. Man- 
lius Torquatus, consul 8.c. 65 with L. Aurelius 
Cotta. Torquatus and Cotta obtained the con- 
sulship in consequence of the condemnation, on 
account of bribery, of P. Cornelius Sulla and 
P. Autronius Paetus, who had been already 
elected consuls. After his consulship Torquatus 
obtained the province of Macedonia. He took 
an active part in suppressing the Catilinarian 
conspiracy in 63; and he also supported Cicero 
when he was banished in 58. (Sall. Cat. 18; 
Livy. Ep. 101; Dio Cass. xxxvi. 27; Cic. pro 
Sull. 4, 10, 12, 29.)—5, L. Manlius Torquatus, 
son of No, 4, accused of bribery (in 66) the con- 
suls elect, P. Cornelius Sulla and P. Autronius 
Paetus, and thus secured the consulship for his 
father. He was closely connected with Cicero 
during the praetorship (65) and consulship (68) 
of the latter. In 62 he brought a second accu- 
sation against P. Sulla, whom he now charged 
with having been a party to both of Catiline’s 
Conspiracies. Sulla was defended by Hor- 
tensius and by Cicero in a speech which is still 
extant. Torquatus, like his father, belonged to 
the aristocratical party, and accordingly op- 
posed Caesar on the breaking out of the Civil 
war in 49. He was praetor in that year, and 
was stationed at Alba with six cohorts. He 
subsequently joined Pompey in Greece, and in 
the following year (48) he had the command of 
Oricum intrusted to him, but was obliged to 
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surrender both himself and the town to Caesar, 
who, however, dismissed Torquatus uninjured. 
After the battle of Pharsalia Torquatus went ta 
Africa,and upon the defeat of his party in that 
country in 46 he attempted to escape to Spain 
along with Scipio and others, but was taken 
prisoner by P. Sittius at Hippo Regius and slain 
together with his companions. (Cic. pro Sul. 
1, 8-12, ad Ait. iv. 16, vii. 12, ix. 8; Caes. B. O. 
1,24, iii. 11; Bell. Afr. 95.) Torquatus was well 
acquainted with Greek literature, and is praised 
by Cicero as a man well trained in every kind 
of learning. He belonged to the Epicurean 
school of philosophy, and is introduced by 
Cicero as the advocate of that school in his 
dialogue De Finibus, the first book of which is 
called Torquatus in Cicero’s letters to Atticus. 
—6, Torquatus, addressed by Horace (Od. iv. 
7, Hp. i. 5), is conjectured with some probability 
to be the C. Nonius Asprenas who assumed 
the name Torquatus when Augustus presented 
him with a golden torques on the occasion of his 
taking part in a ‘Ludus Trojae’ and meeting 
with an accident (Suet. Aug. 48,56). Another 
theory is that he isthe A. Torquatus mentioned 
in the Atticus of Nepos as having taken part 
in the campaign of Brutus and Cassius, 

Torquatus Silanus. [Sranvs.] 

Toxandri or Texuandri, a people in Gallia 
Belgica, between the Menapii and Morini, on 
the right bank of the Scaldis (Plin. iv. 106; 
Amm. Mare. xvii. 8). 

Trabéa, Q., 2 Roman comic dramatist who 
occupies the eighth place in the Canon of Vol- 
catius Sedigitus (Srpieirus]. The period when 
he flourished is uncertain, but he has been 
placed about B.c. 180. No portion of his works 
has been preserved with the exception of half 
a dozen lines quoted by Cicero. (Varr. ap, 
Charis. i. 241; Cic. Tusc. iv. 81, 67.) 

Trachalus, Galerius, consul a.p. 68 with 
Silius Italicus, is frequently mentioned by his 
contemporary Quintilian, as one of the most 
distinguished orators of his age (Quint. x, 119; 
Tac. Hist. i. 83, 90, ii. 60). 

Trachis or Trachin (Tpayls, Ion. Tpnxts, 
Tpaxlv: Tpaxivios). 1. Also called Heracléa 
Trachiniae, or Heracléa Phthiotidis, or 
simply Heracléa (‘HpdxaAca 7 ev Toaxlvas, or 
‘H. 7 év Tpaxin), a town of Thessaly in the 
district Malis, celebrated as the residence of 
Heracles for a time. Heraclea was taken by 
Glabrio in B.c. 191. (Hdt. vii. 176; Strab. p. 
428; Thue. iii. 92; Diod. xii. 177; cf. Il. ii. 
682; Soph. Trachiniae, Liv. xxxvi. 24.)— 
2, A town of Phocis, on the frontiers of Boeotia, 
and on the slope of Mt. Helicon in the neigh- 
end of Lebadea (Strab. p. 423; Paus. x. 
3, 2). 

Trachonitis or Trachon (Tpaywviris, Tpd- 
xv), the N. district of Palestine beyond the 
Jordan, lay between Antilibanus and the moun- 
tains of Arabia, and was bounded on the N. by 
the territory of Damascus, on the E. by Aurani- 
tis, on the S. by Ituraea, and on the W. by 
Gaulanitis. It was for the most part a sandy 
desert, intersected by two ranges of rocky 
mountains, called Trachodnes (Tpaydves), the 
caves in which gave refuge to numerous 
bands of robbers. For its political relations 
under the Asmonaean and Idumaean princes, 
see PALAESTINA. 

Traens, or Trais (Trionto), a river of Brut- 
tium, on which the Sybarites were defeated by 
the Crotoniates about 510 B.c. [SyBaris.] 

Tragia, Tragiae, or Tragias (Tpayla, Tpa- 
yia, Tpaylas), a small island (or more thaz 


5) 


——. 
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one) in the Aegaean sea, near Samos, probably 
between it and Pharmacussa, where Pericles 
-gained a naval victory over the Samians, B.c. 
439 (Thue. i. 116; Plut. Per. 95; Strab. p. 635). 

Tragurium (frau or Troghie), a town of 
Dalmatia, in Llyricum, celebrated for its 
marble, and situated on an island connected 
‘with the mainland by means of a mole (Pol. 
XXxii. 18; Strab. pp. 124, 315). 

Trajanopolis. 3 (Orichovo), a town in the 
interior of Thrace, on the Hebrus, founded 
by Trajan (Ptol. iii. 11, 18; Procop. Aed. iv. 
11).—2, A town of Cilicia. [Srxrmus.J—3, A 
town in Mysia, on the borders of Phrygia (Ptol. 
v. 2,14). It was a city of the Grimenothyritae, 
and was refounded and renamed by Trajan in 
119 4.p. Its site is fixed by Ramsay at Giaour 
Euren =‘ Infidel Ruins,’ six miles E. of Ushak. 

Trajanus, M. Ulpius, Roman emperor A.D. 
98-117, was born at Italica, near Seville, Sep- 
tember 18, 52 or 53 a.D. He was trained to 
arms, and, after ten years’ service as military 
tribune, rose through the lower offices to the 
rank of praetor in 85, served with distinction in 
the East and in Germany, to which country he 
was sent from Spain .by Domitian on the 
occasion of the revolt of Antonius Saturninus, 
legatus with the Spanish legion Adjutrix 
under his command, He was consul in 91, and 
at the close of 97 he was adopted by the 
emperor Nerya, who gave him the rank of 
Caesar and the names of Nerva and Germanicus, 
and shortly after the title of Imperator, and the 
tribunitia potestas. His style and title after 
his elevation to the imperial dignity were 
Imperator Caesar Nerva Trajanus Augustus. 
He was the first emperor who was born out of 
Italy. Nerva died in January 98, and was 
succeeded by Trajan, who was then at Cologne. 
His accession was hailed with joy, and he did 
not disappoint the expectations of the people. 
He was a great soldier both in the field and in 
military organisation: and he was scarcely less 
great as an administrator. His finances were 
prosperous, partly from his good economy, though 
partly also from the good fortune of Dacian 
mining operations. Personally, he was strong 
and healthy, of a majestic appearance, laborious, 
and inured to fatigue. Though not aman of 
letters, he had good sense, a knowledge of the 
world, and a sound judgment. His mode of 
living was very simple, and in his campaigns 
he shared all the sufferings and privations of 
the soldiers, by whom he was both loved and 
feared. He was a friend to justice, and he had 
a sincere desire for the happiness of the people. 
Trajan did not return to Rome for some months, 
being employed in settling the frontiers on the 
Rhine and the Danube. Especially, he com- 
pleted the fortifications of the Rhine and of the 
_ Agri Decumates, founded a new military station, 
Colonia Trajana, near Vetera, and constructed 
new roads by the Rhine and by the Danube, the 
latter work in preparation for the Dacian war. 
In 99 he proceeded to Rome, which he entered 
on foot, accompanied by his wife, Pompeia 
Plotina, In March 101 4.p. Trajan left Rome 
for his campaign against the Daci. Decebalus, 
king of the Daci, had compelled Domitian to 
purchase peace by an annual payment of 
money; and Trajan determined on hostilities, 
which should settle matters so as to secure the 
peace of the frontier. This war employed 
Trajan between two and three years, but it 
ended with the defeat of Decebalus, who sued 
for peace at the feet of the Roman emperor. 
Trajan assumed the name of Dacius, and 
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entered Rome in triumph (108), In the follow- 
ing year (104) Trajan commenced his second 
Dacian war against Decebalus, who had ac- 
cepted the Roman terms merely to gain time, 
and now showed his intentions by building 
forts, collecting war material, and welcoming 
Roman deserters. Decebalus was completely 
defeated, and, put an end to his life (106). In 
the course of this war Trajan built (105) a 
permanent bridge ‘across the Danube at the 
modern Turn Severin. The piers were of 
stone and of an enormous size, but the arches 
were of wood. After the death of Decebalus 
Dacia was reduced to the form of a Roman 
province, strong forts were built in various 
places, and Roman colonies were planted, 
[Dacta.] The Column of Trajan at Rome was 
erected to commemorate his Dacian victories. 
In its sculptured illustration of the campaign it 
has a historical value which has been well 
compared to that of the Bayeux tapestry. On 
his return Trajan had a triumph, and he ex- 
hibited games to the people for 128 days. It ig 


| said that 11,000 animals were slaughtered during 


Trajan. (From the bust in the British Museum.) 


these amusements, and that 10,000 gladiators 
fought in the arena.—About this time Arabia 
Petraea was subjected to the empire by A. 
Cornelius Palma, the governor of Syria, and an 
Indian embassy came to Rome. [ARaBIA.] The 
dominions of Agrippa II., who died 4.p. 100, were 
also added to the province of Syria. In 114 
Trajan left Rome to make waron the Armenians 
and the Parthians, the cause of the war being 
that the Parthian king, Chosroes, had deposed 
from the throne of Armenia Axidares, the Roman 
nominee, Trajan’ spent the winter of 114 at 
Antioch, and in the following year he invaded 
the Parthian dominions. The most striking 
and brilliant success attended his arms, In the 
course of two campaigns (115-116), he con- 
quered the greater part of the Parthian empire, 
and took the Parthian capital of Ctesiphon. In 
116 he descended the Tigris and entered the 
Erythraean Sea (the Persian Gulf). While he 
was thus engaged the Parthians rose against 
the Romans, but were again subdued by the 
generals of Trajan, Erucius Clarus, who re- 
duced Babylonia and burnt Seleucia, and Lusius 
Quietus, who reduced Mesopotamia. On his 
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return to Ctesiphon, Trajan determined to give 
the Parthians a king, and placed the diadem 
on the head of Parthamaspates, son of Chosroes. 
In 117 Trajan fell ill, and as his complaint 
grew worse he set out for Italy. He lived to 
reach Selinus in Cilicia, afterwards called 
Trajanopolis, where he died” in August, 117, 
after a reign of nineteen years, six months, and 
fifteen days. [For his death in this city, and 
not, as Hutropius says, at Seleucia, see O. I. L. 
vi. 1884.] His ashes were taken to Rome in a 
golden urn, carried in triumphal procession, 
and deposited under the column which bears 
his name. He left no children, and he was 
succeeded by Hadrian. [Haprranus.] Trajan 
constructed several great roads in the provinces 
and in Italy: among them was the road across 
the Pomptine Marshes, which he constructed 
with magnificent bridges over the streams. At 
Ostia he built a large new basin. At Rome 
he constructed the aqueduct called by his 
name, built a theatre in the Campus Martius 
and, above all, made the Forum Trajanum, with 
its basilicas and libraries, and his column in the 
centre. : 

Trajani Portus, [Cunrum Cxunuax.] 

Trajectum (Utrecht), a town of the Batavi 
on the Rhine, called at a later time Z'rajectus 
Rheni, or Traj. ad Rhenum. 

Tralles or Trallis (ai Tpadde?s,  TpddAAis: 
Tpaddrtavés, Tralliinus: Ghiwzel-Hisar, Ru., 
near Azdin), a flourishing commercial city of Ly- 
dia, in Asia Minor. It stood ona plateau at the 
8. foot of Mt. Messogis (with a citadel on a higher 
point), on the banks of the little river Kudon, a 
N. tributary of the Maeander, from which the 
city was distant 80 stadia (8 geogr. miles), It 
was said to have been founded by Argives and 
Thracian settlers on the site of an older town 
called Anthea, (Strab. p. 648; Diod. xvii. 65; 
Steph. Byz. s.v.) Under the Seleucidae it bore 
the names of Seleucia and Antiochia. 

Tranquillus, Suetonius. [Sunronius.] 

Transcellensis Mons, a mountain of Maure- 
tania Caesariensis, between Caesarea and the 
river Chinalaph (Amm. Mare, xxix. 5), 

Trapezopolis (Tpame(ovmoAis), a town of 
Phrygia, on the S. slope of Mt. Cadmus. Its site 
was near the modern Assav and Kadi Keni. 

Trapezius (Tpame(ovs: Tpame(odyrios and 
-ovo.s). 1, (Near Mavria). a city of Arcadia, 
on the Alpheus, the name of which was mythi- 
cally derived from the rpdme(a, or altar, on 
which Lycaon was said to have offered human 
sacrifices to Jove. At the time of the building 
of Megalopolis, the inhabitants of Trapezus, as 
was alleged, rather than be transferred to the 
new city, migrated to the shores of the Huxine, 
and their city fell to ruin. (Paus. viii. 8, 2; 
Apollod. iii. 8,1; Hdt. vi. 127.).—2. Tarabosan, 
Trabezun, or Trebizond), a colony of Sinope, 
at almost the extreme H. of the N. shore of 
Asia Minor. The city derived its name either 
from the table-like plateau on which it wag built, 
or because emigrants from the Arcadian Trape- 
zus took some part in its settlement (Paus. xiii. 
27, 4). The former is the more likely state- 
ment, since there is no reason why the main 
body of colonists from Sinope should have 
given it the name of another town. After 
Sinope lost her independence, Trapezus be- 
longed, first to Armenia Minor, and afterwards 
to the kingdom of Pontus. Under the Romans, 
it was made a free city, probably by Pompey, 
and, by Trajan, the capital of Pontus Cappa- 
docius. Hadrian constructed a new harbour; 
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mercial importance. It was also strongly fortt. 
fied (Tac, An. xiii, 89, Hist. iii. 47; Strab. pp. 
809, 820,499, 548), It was taken by the Goths 
in the reign of Valerian; but it had recovered 
and was in a flourishing state at the time of 
Justinian, who repaired its fortifications (Zosim, 
i. 88; Procop. Aed., iii. 7). In the middle ages 
it was for some time the seat of a fragment of 
the Greek empire, called the empire of Tre- 
bizond, 

Trasiménus Lacus (Lago di Perugia, or L. 
Trasimeno), sometimes, but not correctly, writ- 
ten Thrasyménus, a lake in Etruria, between 
Clusium and Perusia, memorable for the victory 
gained by Hannibal over the Romans under 
Flaminius, B.c. 217, at a point where the hills 
from Cortona extend to the margin of the lake 
(Liv. xxii, 4; Strab. p. 226; Ov. Hast. vi. 770). 

Trausi (Tpavool), a Thracian people who 
dwelt on the SE. of Mt. Rhodope (Hat. v. 8, 45 
Liv. xxxviii. 41). 

Treba (Trebanus: 7'evi), a town in Latium 
near the sources of the Anio, NI. of Anagnia, 
(Plin. iii, 64; Ptol. iii. 1, 62). 

Trebatius Testa, [‘Tmsra.] 

Trébellius Pollio, [Scrrerorns HisTortAn 
AvuaustT an, | 

Trébia oan a small river in Gallia 
Cisalpina, falling into the Po near Placentia, 
It is memorable for the victory which Hannibal 
gained over the Romans, 8.¢, 218. This river 
is generally dry in summer, but is filled with a 
rapid stream in winter, which was the season 
when Hannibal defeated the Romans. (Pol. iii, 
66-74; Liv. xxi. 52-56; Strab. p. 217; Lucan, 
ii, 46; Butrop. iii. 9; Flor. ii. 6, 12.) 

Trébonius, C., played rather a prominent 
part in the last days of the republic. He com- 
menced public life as a supporter of the aristo- 
cratical party, and in his quaestorship (B.c.60) he 
attempted to prevent the adoption of P. Clodius 
into a plebeian family. (Cic. ad Mam. xv. 21.) 
He changed sides soon afterwards, and in his 
tribunate of the plebs (55) he was the instru- 
ment of the triumyirs in proposing that Pom- 
pey should have the two Spains, Crassus Syria, 
and Caesar the Gauls and Llyricum for another 
period of five years. This proposal received 
the approbation of the comitia, and is known 
by the name of the Lew Trebonia. For this 
service he was rewarded by being appointed one 
of Caesar’s legates in Gaul, where he remained 
till the breaking out of the Civil war in 49. 
In the course of the same year he was intrusted 
by Caesar with the command of the land forces 
engaged in the siege of Massilia. (Oaes. B.G. vy. 
24, vi. 40, B.O. i, 86, ii. 1; Dio Cass. xli. 19.) 
In 48 Trebonius was city-praector, and in the 
discharge of his duties resisted the seditious 
attempts of his colleague, M, Caelius Rufus, to 
obtain by force the repeal of Caesar's law re- 
specting the payment of debts. Towards the 
end of 47, Trebonius, as propraetor, succeeded 
Q. Cassius Longinus in the government of 
Further Spain, but was expelled from the pro- 
vince by a mutiny of the soldiers who espoused 
the Pompeian party. Caesar raised him to the 
consulship in October, 45, and promised him 
the province of Asia. (Dio Cass. xliii. 29, 46.) 
In return for all these honours and favours, 
Trebonius was one of the prime movers in the 
conspiracy to assassinate Caesar, and after the 
murder of his patron (44) he went as proconsul 
to the province of Asia. In the following year 
(48) Dolabella, who had received from Antonius 
the province of Syria, surprised the town of 


and the city became a place of first-rate com- | Smyrna, where Trebonius was then living, and 
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slew him in his bed. (Dio Cass. xlvii. 21-29; 
Plut. Brut. 19; App. B.C. ii. 118, 117, iii, 2, 


26. 

Peabiila (Trebulanus). 1. (Treglia), a town 
of Campania, N. of the Volturnus, in the moun- 
tain tract which extends from Calatia (Cajazzo) 
to the Via Latina. It received the Roman 
franchise in 808 B.c. (Liv. x. i1.)—2. Mutusca, 
a town of the Sabines, called by Virgil simply 
Mutuscae (Verg. Aen. vii. 711; Plin. iii. 108). 
Its site is at Monte Leone, on the right of the 
Via Salaria.—3. Suffenas, also a town of the 
Sabines, of uncertain site. 

Trérus (Sacco), a river in Latium, and a tri- 
butary of the Liris. 

Tres Tabernae, 1. A station on the Via 
Appia in Latium, between Aricia and Forum 
Appii (Cic. ad Att. ii. 12).—2. (Borghetto), a 
station in Gallia Cisalpina, on the road from 
Placentia to Mediolanum. 

Trétum (Tpnrdv: C. Bugiaroni, or Ras Seba 
Rous, i.e. Seven Capes), a great promontory on 
the coast of Numidia, forming the W. headland 
of the Sinus Olcachites (Bay of Storah). 

Treviri or Trevéri, a powerful people in 
Gallia Belgica, who were faithful allies of the 
Romans, and whose cavalry was the best in all 
Gaul (Caes. B.G. iii. 11, iv. 10, vi. 82; Tac. 
Germ. 28). The river Mosella flowed through 
their territory. which extended westward from 
the Rhine as far as the Remi. Their chief 
town was made a Roman colony by Augustus, 
and was called Augusta Trevirorum (Z7'rier or 
Tréves). It stood on the right bank of the 
Mosella, and became under the later empire 
one of the most flourishing Roman cities N. of 
the Alps. It was the capital of Belgica Prima; 
and after the division of the Roman world by 
Diocletian (a.D, 292) into four districts, it be- 
came the residence of the Caesar who had the 
government of Britain, Gaul, and Spain. Here 
dwelt Constantius Chlorus and his son Con- 
stantine the Great, as well as several of the 
subsequent emperors. The modern city still 
contains many interesting Roman remains. 
The most important of these remains is the 
Porta Nigra or Black Gate, a large and 
massive building in an excellent state of pre- 
servation. [Dict. of Ant. art. Portae.) In 
addition to this, there are extensive remains 
of the Roman baths, of the amphitheatre, and 
of ‘the palace of Constantine. The piers of the 
bridge over the Moselle are likewise Roman. 

Triarius, Valérius. 1. L., quaestor urbanus 
B.C, 81; and propraetor in Sardinia 77, when he 
repulsed Lepidus, who had fled into that island 
after his unsuccessful attempt to repeal the 
laws of Sulla. ‘Triarius served under Lucullus 
as one of his legates in the war against Mithri- 
dates, and at first gained considerable distinc- 
tion by his zeal and activity. In 68 Triarius 
was despatched to the assistance of Fabius, 
who had been intrusted with the defence of 
Pontus while Lucullus invaded Armenia, and 
who was now attacked by Mithridates with 
overwhelming numbers. Triarius compelled 
Mithridates to assume the defensive, and early 
in the following year he commenced active 
operations against the Pontic king. Anxious 
to gain the victory over Mithridates before the 
arrival of Lucullus, Triarius allowed himself 
to be attacked at a disadvantage, and was de- 
feated with great slaughter near Zela. (App. 
Mithr, 88, 112,120; Plut. Pomp. 85; Dio Cass. 
xxxv. 10-12.)—%, P., son of the preceding, ac- 
cused M. Aemilius Scaurus, in 54, first of repe- 
fundae and next of ambitus. Scaurus was 
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defended on both occasions by Cicero (Cic. pro 
Scaur. 1, 2, ad Att. iv. 16, 17).—3. C., a friend 
of Cicero, who introduces him as one of the 
speakers in his dialogue De Finibus, and praises 
his oratory in his Brutws. He fought on 
Pompey’s side atthe battle of Pharsalia. Tri- 
arius perished in the civil wars, probably in 
Africa, for Cicero speaks in 45 of his death, and 
adds that Triarius had left him the guardian of 
his children (Caes. B.C. iii. 5, 92; Cic. ad Att. 
xii. 28). 

Triballi, a powerful people in Thrace, 
a branch of the Getae dwelling along the 
Danube, who were defeated by Alexander the 
Great, B.c. 835, and obliged to sue for peace 
(Hdt. iv. 49; Thuc. iv. 101; Arr. An. 1, 23 
Strab. p. 817). 

Tribocci, a German people, settled in Gallia 
Belgica, between M. Vogesus and the Rhine, in 
the neighbourhocd of Strasburg (Caes. B. G. 
i. 51, iv. 10; Strab. p. 193; Ptol. ii. 9, 17). 

Tribonianus, a jurist, commissioned by 
Justinianus, with sixteen others, to compile the 
Digest or Pandect. For details see JUSTINIANUS. 

Tricala, [Trrocana.] 

Tricaranon (Tpixdpavoy: Tpixapaveds), a for- 
tress in Phliasia, SH. of Phlius, on a mountain 
of the same name. 

Tricasses, Tricasii, Tricassini, a people in 
Gallia Lugdunensis, EK. of the Senones, whose 
chief town was Augustobona, afterwards Tri- 
cassae (Troyes). (Plin. iv. 107; Ptol. ii. 8, 18.) 

Tricastini, a people in Gallia Narbonensis, 
between the Cayares and Vocontii, inhabiting 
a narrow slip of country between the Dréme 
and the Isére, on the banks of the Isere. They 
were to the N. of the Vocontii, and Hannibal, 
in his march from the ‘Island’ near Valence 
to the place where he crossed the Alps (as was 
said above, either the M. Genévre or the Col 
d’Argentiére : probably the former; see ALPES, 
Hannrpat), passed first through the country of 
the Tricastini, then through that of the 
Vocontii, then through that of the Tricorii 
(Liv. xxi. 84; Ptol. ii. 10, 13), Their chief town 
was Augusta Tricastinorum, or simply Augusta 


(Aouste). ; 
Tricca, subsequently Tricala (Tpikkn, 
Tpikada: Lrikkala), an- ancient town of 


Thessaly in the district Hestiaeotis, situated 
on the Lethaeus, N. of the Peneus. Homer 
represents it as governed bythe sons of 
Asclepius, and it contained in later times a 
celebrated temple of this god. (1. ii. 729, iv. 
202; Strab. p. 487; Liv. xxxii. 13.) 

Trichonis (Tpiywvis: Vrakhori), a large lake 
in Aetolia, EK. of Stratos and N. of Mt. Ara- 
cynthus. 

Trichonium (Tpixdviov: Tprxwvieds), a town 
in Aetolia, E. of lake Trichonis (Strab. p. 450; 
Pol. iv. 8; Paus. ii. 37, 3). 

Triciptinus, Lucrétius. [Lucretia GEns.] 

Tricoloni (TpixdAwvor: TprkoAwveds), a town 
of Arcadia, a little N. of Megalopolis, of which 
a temple of Poseidon alone remained in the 
time of Pausanias (Paus. viii. 8, 4, viii. 27, 3). 

Tricomia (Tpixwula: Kaimaz), a town of the 
Trocnades (possibly a union of three villages) 
in Phrygia (but afterwards assigned to Galatia 
Salutaris), between Midaion and Pessinus 
(Ptol. v. 2, 22). 

Tricorii, a people who dwelt on the river 
Drac, and whose chief town was probably the 
modern St. Bonnet, on the N. side of the Col 
Bayard, which leads to Gap (Vapincum). They 
dwelt S. of the Vocontii [see T'rrcastTinz]. 

Tricorythus (Tpixdpv00s: Tpixopto.os), -& 
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demus in Attica, belonging to the tribe Aiantis, 
between Marathon and Rhamnus. 

Tricrana (Tpixpaya: T'rikhiri), an island off 
the coast of Argolis, near Hermione (Paus. il, 
384, 8). 

teiaentum Trent, in Italian Trento), the 
capital of the Tridentini, and the chief town 
of Raetia, situated on the river Athesis (Adige), 
and on the pass of the Alps leading to Verona 
(Plin. iii. 180; Just. xx. 5). Its greatness dates 
from the middle ages, and it is chiefly cele- 
brated on account of the ecclesiastical council 
which assembled within its walls, a.p. 1545. 

Triéres or Triéris (Tpinpns: Hnfeh), » small 
fortress on the coast of Phoenicia, between 
Tripolis and the Prom. Theuprosopon (Pol v 
68; Strab. p. 754). 

Trifanum, a town in Latium, between Min- 
turnae and Sinuessa (Liv. viii. 11). 

Trinacria, ([Sror1.] 

Trinemeis or Trinemia (Tpivemeis, Tpiveuera: 
Tpivepeds), a demus in Attica, belonging to the 
tribe Cecropis, on Mt. Parnes. 

Trinobantes, one of the most powerful people 
of Britain, inhabiting the modern Essex. They 
are mentioned in Caesar’s invasion of Britain, 
and they offered a formidable resistance to the 
invading force sent into the island by the 
emperor Claudius. (Caes. B. G. v.20; Tac. 
Ann. xiv. 81.) 

Triocala or Tricéla (Tpidkada, Tpixada: Tpi- 
kaAivos, Tricalinus: nr. Calata Bellota), a 
mountain fortress in the interior of Sicily, near 
the C-imissus, was in the Servile war the head- 
quarters of the slaves, and the residence of 
their leader Tryphon (Diod. xxxvi. 7 ; Cie. Verr. 
v. 4; Ptol. iii. 4, 14). 

Tridpas (Tpidras or Tplo), son of Poseidon 
and Canace, a daughter of Aeolus, or of Helios 
and Rhodos, and the father of Iphimedia and 
Erysichthon. Hence, his son Erysichthon is 
called Triopéius, and his granddaughter Mestra 
or Metra, the daughter of Krysichthon, T'riopéis. 
Triopas expelled the Pelasgians, or original in- 
habitants, from the district of Dotium (Dotius 
Campus), S. of Ossa in Thessaly, but was himself 
obliged to emigrate, and went to Caria, where 
he founded Cnidus on the Triopian promontory. 
(Hat. i. 174; Diod. vy. 56; Apollod. i. 7,4; Ov. 
Met. viii. 751.) His son Erysichthon was pun- 
ished by Demeter with insatiable hunger, 
because he had violated her sacred grove; but 
the same story is also told of Triopas himself. 
[ErysicHTHon. | 

Tridpia or Tridpion, an early name of 
CNIDus. 

Tridpium (Tpidmiov: C. Krio), the promontory 
which terminates the peninsula of Cnidus, 
forming the SW. headland of Caria and of Asia 
Minor. Upon it was a temple of Apollo, sur- 
named Triopius, which was the centre of 
union for the states of Doris. Hence it was 
also called the Sacred Promontory. (Thuc. 
viii. 35, 60; Mel. i. 16; Steph. Byz. s.v.) 

Triphylia (Tpipvata: Tpipdacos), the S. por- 
tion of Elis, lying between the Alpheus and 
the Neda, is said to have derived its name from 
the three different tribes by which it was 
ue _({Eu1s.] Its chief town was Pynos. 

ripodiscus (Tprmodickos : TpimodioKios: nv. 
Derwent, Ru.), a town in the interior of Megaris, 
NW. of Megara, and at the foot of Mt. Geraneia 
(Thue. iv. 70; Strab. p. 894; Paus. i. 43, 8). 

Tripbdlis (Tplmoais: TprroAtrns) is properly 
the name of a confederacy composed of three 
cities, or a district containing three cities, but 
it is also applied to single cities which had 
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some such relation to others as to make the 
name appropriate. 1. In Arcadia, comprising 
the three cities of Callia, Dipoena, and Non- 
acris: its name ig preserved in the modern 
town of Tripolitza. [Arcapra.]—2, T, Pela- | 
gonia, in Thessaly, comprising the three 
towns of Azorus, Doliche, and Pythium (Livy. 
xlii. 53). —8. In Rhodes, comprising the three 
Dorian cities, Lindus, Ialysus, and Camirus. 
[Ruopus.|—4. (Derebol), a city of Lydia, on 
the Maeander, twelve miles W. of Hierapolis, 
on the road from Sardis to Laodicea (Ptol. 
v. 2, 18; Hierocl. p. 669).—5, (Tireboli), a 
fortress on the coast of Pontus, on a river of the 
same name (Zireboli Su), ninety stadia H. of 
the Prom. Zephyrium (C. Zefreh).—6. (Lri- 
poli, Tarabulus), on the coast of Phoenicia, 
consisted of three distinct cities, one stadium 
(600 feet) apart, each having its own walls, but 
all united in a common constitution, having one 
place of assembly, and forming in reality one 
city. They were colonies of Tyre, Sidon, and 
Aradus respectively. Tripolis stood about 
thirty miles S. of Aradus, and about the same 
distance N. of Byblus, on a bold headland 
formed by a spur of Mt. Lebanon. It had a 
fine harbour, and a flourishing commerce. 
Ptol. vy. 15,4; Strab. p. 754; Diod. xvi. 41.)— 

. The district on the N. coast of Africa, 
between the two Syrtes, comprising the three 
cities of Sabrata (or Abrotonum), Oea, and 
Leptis Magna, and also called Tripolitana 
Regio. [Syrrica.] Its name is preserved in 
that of the regency of Tripoli, the W. part of 
which answers to it, and in that of the city of 
Tripoli, probably the ancient Oea. 

Tripolitana Regio. ([Syrrica; TRrotts, 
No. 7.] 

Triptdlémus (TpirrdAcuos), a local hero of 
Eleusis (in which character he appears in the 
Homeric Hymn to Demeter), and worshipped 
there as a deity connected with the sowing 
of corn. He is described in the Attic story 
as son of Celeus, king of Eleusis, and Metanira. 
Other legends describe him as son of king 
Eleusis by Cothonea, or of Oceanus and Gaea, 
or of Trochilus by an EHleusinian woman; 
or his father is Rarus (cf. the Rarian plain) 
or Dysaules. (Paus. i. 14, 2; Hymn. in Cer. 
153; Apollod. i. 5, 2; Hyg. Fab. 147; Serv. 
ad Georg. i. 19.) By the Latin poets he is 
commonly regarded as the inventor of the 
plough (Verg. Georg. i. 19); but it is doubtful 
if this was the original conception of him. 
According to the most familiar Attic legend, 
Celeus, the father of Triptolemus, Hubulus, 
Diocles, and Demophon or Demophoon, hos- 
pitably received Demeter at Hleusis, when she 
was wandering in search of her daughter. The 
goddess, in return, wished to make his son 
Demophon immortal, and placed him in the 
fire in order to destroy his mortal parts; but 
Metanira screamed out at the sight, and the 
child was consumed by the flames. As a com- 
pensation for this bereavement, the goddess 
gave to Triptolemus a chariot with winged 
dragons and seeds of wheat. In this chariot 
Triptolemus .was borne over the earth, making 
man acquainted with the blessings of agricul- 
ture (Ov. Met. v. 646; Paus. i. 38, 6, vii. 18, 2, 
viii. 4, 1), and hence of laws and civilisation. 
(Dict. of Ant. art. Thesmophoria.| On his 
return to Attica, Celeus endeavoured to kill 
him, but by the command of Demeter he was 
obliged to give up his country to Triptolemus, 
who now established the worship of Demeter, 
and instituted the Thesmophoria (Apollod. Lc.). 
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This is not the version of the Homeric Hymn to | 


Demeter (128, 474), which, as was said above, 
describes him as one of the heroic chiefs or 
princes of Eleusis, instructed by Demeter in her 
sacred rites: the legend which makes him son 
of Eleusis points to his local worship as hero 
jor deity being ancient in that district. The 
period and reason of the introduction of Demo- 
phon and of the strengthening by fire are not 
very clear, nor why Triptolemus entirely took 
the place of Demophon as son of Celeus and 
favourite of Demeter; but the most natural 
inference is that the belief in Triptolemus as 
god of corn-sowing was a very old one, and that 
his story was altered when the worship of 
Demeter~became supreme and he was fitted 
into the myth. In the vases of the fifth and 
fourth centuries B.c. Triptolemus is constantly 
represented in his winged chariot, sometimes 
drawn by serpents (symbols of the powers of 
the earth); and there is little doubt that the 
myth of Triptolemus primarily signified the 
introduction of corn-growing and its communi- 
cation from one country to another.’ It has 
been suggested, with some probability, that the 
idea of Triptolemus as especially the god of 
ploughing arose from a confusion of him with 
Osiris, the god of ploughing, and a vase now at 
St. Petersburg is noticed which represents 
Triptolemus in his serpent-chariot starting 
from Egypt. In this view he becomes the 
ploughing god in the Alexandrian period (cf. 
Serv. ad Georg. i. 19). Whether his name 
should be connected in derivation with triple 
ploughing (pls, 7roAeiv) is doubtful: there were 
certainly three sacred ploughings recognised by 
the Athenians corresponding to the three actual 
ploughings for certain crops; but, if the con- 
jecture is right that he was not primarily the 
god of the plough, the connexion of sound may 
be accidental. On the other hand, it is quite 
possible that, though primarily the distributor 
of seed, he may in very early times have been 
the’ god of the culture which followed it, and 
have been named accordingly. He is repre- 
sented on earlier vases in his chariot-as a full- 
grown man with ears of corn in his hand, or 
like a king, with a sceptre; but in later art he 
is often a youth or a boy (as in Latin poets), an 
idea which perhaps was borrowed from that of 
Iacchus in the mysteries. 

Tritaea (Tpiraa: Tprraeds). 1, A town of 
Phocis, NW. of Cleonae, on the left bank of the 
Cephissus and on the frontiers of Locris (Thuc. 
iii. 101)—2. (Kastritza), one of the twelve 
cities of Achaia, 120 stadia E. of Pharae and 
near the frontiers of Arcadia. Augustus made 
it dependent upon Patrae. (Hdt. i. 145; Pol. 
li. 41; Strab. p. 886; Paus. vii. 226.) 

Trito or Tritégénia. [ATHENE.] 

V Triton (Tplrws), son of Poseidon and Amphi- 
trite (or Celaeno), who dwelt with his father 
and mother in a golden palace in the bottom of 
the sea, or, according to Homer, at Aegae 
(Hes. Th. 980; Apollod. i. 4, 6). Later writers 
describe him as riding over the sea on horses 
or other sea-monsters. Sometimes we find 
mention of Tritons in the plural. Their appear- 
ance is differently described; though they are 
always conceived as having the human figure 
in the upper part of their bodies, and that of a 
fish in the lower part. The chief characteristic 
of Tritons in poetry as well as in works of art 
is a trumpet made out of a shell (concha), which 
the Tritons blow as they follow in the train of 
Poseidon (Ov. Met. i. 333). It is probable 
that Triton was once an independent sea-deity 
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or impersonation of the sea, represented like 
the Phoenician fish-deities ; and became a son 
and attendant of Poseidon when the worship 
of that deity prevailed everywhere as the 
supreme god of the sea. 

Triton Fl., Tritonis, or Tritonitis Palus (Tpi- 
Twv, Tpitwvis, Tprtwviris), a river and lake on 
the Mediterranean coast of Libya, which are 
mentioned in several old Greek legends, 
especially in the mythology of ATHENE, whom 
one account represented as born on the lake 
Tritonis, and as the daughter of the nymph of 
the same name and of Poseidon: hence her 
surname of Tprroyévera [see p. 188, b]. When 
the Greeks first became acquainted geographi- 
cally with the N. coast of Africa, they identified 
the gulf afterwards called the Lesser SyRTis 
with the lake Tritonis. This seems to be the 


notion of Herodotus, in the story he relates of _ 


Jason (iv. 178, 179; ARrGonauTar). A more 
exact knowledge of the coast showed them a 
great lake beyond the inmost recess of the 
Lesser Syrtis, to which the name Tritonis was 
then applied. This lake had an opening to the 
sea, as well as a river flowing into it, and ac- 
cordingly the geographers represented the 
river Triton as rising im a mountain, called 
Zuchabari, and forming the lake Tritonis on its 
course to the Lesser Syrtis, into which it fell. 
The lake is undoubtedly the great salt lake, in 
the 8. of Tunis, now in great part dried up, 
called Sebkhat-Farun. Lucan (ix. 346) ap- 
pears to make Tritonis the lake or the estuary 
of the river Lathon or Lethon in Cyrenaica, 
[LatHon. } 

Trivicum (T7rivico), asmall town in Samnium, 
situated among the mountains separating Sam- 
nium from Apulia, in the country of the Hir- 
pini (Hor. Sat. i. 5, 79). 

Troas (7 Tpwas, sc. xapa, the fem. of the adj. 
Tpdés: Tpwadevs ; Chan), the territory of Ilium 
or Troy, formed the NW. part of Mysia. It 
was bounded on the W. by the Aegaean sea, 
from Pr. Lectum to Pr. Sigeum at the entrance 
of the Hellespont; on the NW. by the Helles- 
pont, as far as the river Rhodius, below Abydus; 
on the NE. and EH. by the mountains which 
border the valley of the Rhodius, and extend 
from its sources southwards to the main ridge 
of M. Ida, and on the S. by the N. coast of the 
Gulf of Adramyttium along the S. foot of Ida; 
but on the NE. and E. the boundary is some- 
times extended so far as to include the whole 
coast of the Hellespont and part of the Pro- 
pontis, and the country as far as the river 
Granicus, thus embracing the district of Dar- 
dania, and somewhat more. Strabo extends 
the boundary still further E., to the river 
Aesepus, and also S. to the Caicus; but this 
clearly results from his including in the terri- 
tory of Troy that of her neighbouring allies. 
(Il. ix. 821, xxiv. 544; Hdt. vii. 42; Strab. pp. 
581-616.) The Troad is for the most part 
mountainous, being intersectéd by M. Ina and 
its branches: the largest plain is that in which 
Troy stood. The chief rivers were the SaTNoIs 
on the §S., the Ruoprus on the N., and the 
Scamander (Mendere) with its affluent the 
Simois (Dombrek) in the centre. The last two, 
whose connexion with scenes in the Iliad gives 
them an importance beyond their size, are 
discussed more particularly under TRoJA. 

Trocmi or-ii, [Gavatr.] 

Troés. [Troas.] 

Troezén (Tpo(jv, more rarely Tpo:(hyn: 
Tpo(hvios: Dhamala), the capital of Troezénia 
(Tpo:¢nvia), a district in the SE. of Argolis on 
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the Saronic gulf, and opposite the island of 
Aegina. The town was situated at some little 
distance from the coast, on which it possessed 
a harbour called Pogon (Md ywv), opposite the 
island of Calauria. Troezen was a very ancient 
city, and is said to have been originally called 
Poseidonia, on account of its worship of Posei- 
don. [Canaurra.] The legend of a contest 
between Poseidon and Athene for the protec- 
torship of Troezen, which ended in their agree- 
ing to share it (hence both appear on the coins) 
probably arose from the fact that the worship 
of Athene was accepted side by side with the 
older worship of Poseidon. (Paus. ii. 80, 5.) 
Traditionally it received the name of Troezen 
from Troezen, one of the sons of Pelops; and it 
is celebrated in mythology as the place where 
Pittheus, the maternal grandfather of Theseus, 
lived, and where Theseus himself was born. 
In the Homeric age Troezen was for a long 
time dependent upon the kings of Argos (Il. 
ii. 56), and this dependence seems to have 
continued after the Dorian conquest of both 
towns (Paus. ii. 30, 9), but in the historical 
period it appears as an independent state. It 
was a city of some importance, for we read that 
the Troezenians sent five ships of war to 
Salamis and 1000 heavy-armed men to Plataea. 
When the Persians entered Attica the Troeze- 
nians distinguished themselves by the kindness 
with which they received the Athenians, who 
were obliged to abandon their city (Hdt. viii. 
41; Plut. Them. 10.) The friendship continued 
till the Peloponnesian war, when the Troeze- 
nians allied themselves with Sparta (Thuc. 
ii. 56). 

Trogiliae, three small islands, named Psilon, 
Argennon, and Sandalion, lying off the promon- 
tory of Trogilium. [Mycas.] 

Trogitis Lacus. [Pisr1a.] 

Troglodytae (TpwyAodira, ie. dwellers in 
caves), the name applied by the Greek geogra- 
phers to various uncivilised people, who had no 
abodes but caves, especially to the inhabitants 
of the W. coast of the Red Sea, along the 
shores of Upper Egypt and Aethiopia (Hat. 
iv. 183; Peripl. 2-7). The whole of this coast 
was called Troglodytice (TpwyAcdurixn). (Agath- 
arch. 61-68; Diod. iii. 82, 83.) There were 
also Troglodytae in Moesia, on the banks of the 
Danube. The Troglodytes of the W. coast of 
the Red Sea are described by Agatharchides as 
a barbarous people, who wore little clothing, 
had wives in common, and put to death the 
aged and infirm. They lived on the produce of 
their flocks and herds. In the Periplus the 
Ethiopian Troglodytes are described as of a 
wild appearance and swifter than horses. This 
swiftness of foot is noticed also by Herodotus 
as characterising the Ethiopian Troglodytes, 
and is said to be still a characteristic of the 
cave-dwellers in the same district. Herodotus 
adds that their language was like the twittering 
of bats, and that their food consisted of Jizards 
and other reptiles. 

Trogus, Pompeius. [Jusrinus.] 

Troilium. [TRossuLum.] 
~ Troilus (Tpwidos), son of Priam and Hecuba. 

He fell by the hand of Achilles. (Zl. xxiv. 
257; Verg. Aen. i.474; Hor. Od. ii. 9, 16.) 

Troja or Ilium (Tpofa, “Idi: Troy, Ruins at 
Hissarlik); also called Pergama (Ilépyapos, 
Tlepyapoy or Tlépyaua: Tpds, Tpwds, fem. Tpwas, 
Trojanus; also Tros and Trdius), a name pro- 
perly applied only to the fortress or citadel of the 
town; the chief city of the Troad in the Homeric 
age, and the capital of the dominion ruled over 
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by Priam. The site of Troy has been disputed 


from the time of Demetrius of Scepsis, in the | 
second century B.c., who denied that the then 
existing Ilium stood on the site of the Homeric 
city, chiefly on the ground that the plain near 
ium Novum, required as a battle-ground, was a 
recent alluvial deposit. Modern geologists have 
shown that it is an error to regard this forma- 
tion of land (to any important extent) as more 
recent thanthe Homeric age. Demetrius placed 
the site at IAréwy Kéun (the village of the Iians) 
three or four miles further up the Scamander. 
His views did not meet with general acceptance, 
and the Romans especially continued to look 
upon Ilium Novum as occupying the site of 
their supposed mother city. At the end of the 
last century, partly because Le Chevalier dis- 
covered a hot and cold spring near Bunarbashi 
which seemed to correspond to the springs 
mentioned in JJ. xxii. 147, the hill called Balt 
Dagh was fixed upon as the hill of Troy, and 
this view is still maintained by some scholars 
of great authority. Few disputed it at all till 
the excavations of Dr. Schliemann in 1871~ 
1879 at Hissarlik, continued (latterly in con- 
junction with Dr. Dorpfeld) in 1882-1886, led 
him to revert to the oldest belief—that the 
site of Ilium Vetus, or the Homeric Troy, was 
the same as that of Ilium Novum. The ques- 
tion is not even now one upon which it is wise 
to pronounce dogmatically. The supporters of 
both views have in some cases pressed points 
of correspondence or divergence too far, but the 
objections to accepting the site at Bali Dagh, 
near Bunarbashi, are much more serious than 
those which have been alleged against Hissar- 
lik; and if it is admitted that the Homeric 
descriptions were written with considerable 
knowledge of the local features derived from 
tradition or from personal knowledge (and 
there is nothing to discuss if this is not 
admitted), but yet were written, not by a 
topographer, but by a poet with some poetical 
licence of exaggeration of scale, and of re- 
moving or creating some natural obstacles, the 
claim of Hissarlik to be regarded as the hill of 
Troy is fairly established. The map of the 
district given on p. 978 is taken from one con- 
structed by Sir C. Wilson. The main features 
of the Homeric Troy and its neighbourhood ave 
that the town, or its Acropolis, was situated on 
a hill near the Hellespont and looking to the 
island of Tenedos (JU. xiii. 83); the Greek 
camp was on the shores of the Hellespont, near 
the mouth of the Scamander or Xanthos (i.e. 
W. of Cape Rhoeteum), and with the river Seca» 
mander between it and the city of Troy (xiv. 
81, xxiv. 350, 692); further, Troy was not a 
great distance from this shore, since the 
fighting goes on near the city and near the 
camp, backwards and forwards over the plain 
on the same day; Idaeus goes early in the 
morning to the camp and gets back to the 
assembly at Troy just after sunrise (vii. 381, 
418), Priam drives in the night, eats and 
sleeps in Achilles’ tent, and gets back to Troy 


at sunrise (xxiv. 866-695); the Simois joins the 


Scamander, and apparently on the N. side of 
the city (v. 774): that this plain reaches up to 
the neighbourhood of the citadel is clear from 
the description of the battle rolling up to the 
walls. There are other details of topography 
which do not affect the narrative and may be 
imaginary, though they have an appearance of 
local colouring about them. Such are the 
Scaean gates leading into the plain towards the 
Greek camp, and the two ‘springs, one hot and 
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the other cold, which break out near it (xxii. 
147), and a rising ground or ‘swelling of the 
plain’ (O@ewapds medio10) between the city and 
the camp (x. 160, xi. 56). [It must be confessed 
that this last detail is more likely to be 
imagined than to be carefully taken from 
nature.] As regards the sites mentioned, the 
*IAréewy kdun of Demetrius has nothing to 
recommend it. It is too distant from the sea, 
it stands near the swamps, and it has no 
ruins. It seems to have been chosen because 
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date than can belong to the Homeric poems. 
The principal objections urged against Hissar- 
lik were: (1) that it was not high enough to be 
the ‘ windy’ Troy ; (2) the plain is on the wrong 
side of the Scamander. As regards (1), the hill 
of Hissarlik rises from the plain to a height of 
50-65 feet: now it must be recollected that the 
plain about it is destitute of high ground, and 
this isolated height might well be called ‘lofty,’ 
‘windy,’ &c.; and it is just the sort of place 
which in those days was chosen for a citadel— 
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the false theory of the coast having greatly 
advanced seemed to necessitate a site further 
inland, and the name was seized upon as 
evidence. Bali Dagh, no doubt, is a command- 
ing height, and well suited for a fortress, but it 
stands on hilly ground with no plain coming up 
to it : moreover itis about twelve miles from 
the Greek camp, which alone is a strong objec- 
tion, however much it may be argued that poets 
can disregard distance and time: lastly, the 
only remains here and at Hski Hisgarlik close 
by are walls which are of a much more recent 
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near the sea and yet safe from pirates [cf. 
Trryns]. As regards (2), it has been discovered 
that the old bed of the Mendere (Scamander) 
ran further to the E. and through the EH. side 
of the plain, instead of, as now, tothe W. His- 
sarlik is 84 miles from the Aegaean and 33 
miles from the Hellespont—a distance which 
agrees with the Homeric narrative. The Dom- 
brek-Su, which joins the Scamander N. of 
Hissarlik,. will answer to the ancient Simois. 
Dr. Schliemann claims to have found the 
springs and washing-troughs ‘in an ancient. 
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vock channel’ at the foot of Hissarlik. This 
may be 80, but it is unwise to press it as an 
essential point. As far as the springs are con- 
cerned, Bunarbashi has the better evidence; 
but it is by no means unlikely that if the 
natural phenomenon of hot and cold springs 
was well known further up the Scamander it 
may have been transferred in the poem to the 
neighbourhood of the city; nor again is it 
much worth considering whether the swelling 
of the ground which Dr. Schliemann fixed upon 
will answer tothe Opwouds medioio. In the 
arguments for or against it is well to remember 
the remark of Grote, that it is a mistake ‘to 
apply to Homer and to the Homeric siege of 
Troy criticisms which would be perfectly just 
if brought to bear on the Athenian siege of 
Syracuse as described by Thucydides.’ The 
excavations on Hissarlik have revealed a suc- 
cession of cities with strata, sometimes includ- 
ing burnt débris betweenthem. The uppermost 
is the Ilium Novum, the Greek city of historical 
times; the lowest, upon the actual rock, is small 
and of very rude and primitive character in its 
building, its pottery, in the great rarity of metal, 
and in the use of stone hatchets. Above the 
ruins of this was built on a larger scale what 
Schliemann calls the Homeric Troy. Here were 
found walls partly of stone, partly of brick, 
with three gates inclosing (among other build- 
ings somewhat of the Homeric type with a 
courtyard) megara and women’s apartments ; 
further, a quantity of pottery and a considerable 
find of golden vessels and ornaments.~ The 
citadel and palace are small, the space occupied 
by the walls being only 830 feet in diameter, 
and it is necessary to admit the glorification of 
the palace and its surroundings by poetry. 
There is, however, no objection to the theory 
that there was a lower city below the Acropolis 
and enclosed by a wall, just as was the case at 
Tiryns. The objects found belong to a stage of 
art distinctly inferior to the Mycenaean art, 
and archaeologists of authority are disposed to 
say that this city appears to belong to a date 
anterior to either Tiryns or Mycenae. It is, 
however, possible either that the Trojans were 
less advanced in civilisation than the Greeks 
who besieged them, or that there was an interval 
after the fall of Troy and before the Dorian 
invasion during which the art of Mycenae 
advanced to the stage which is evidenced by the 
Mycenaean discoveries. On the other hand, 
the more recent explorations of Dr. Dérpfeld in 
1898 seem likely, when they are completed and 
fully described, to give a clearer insight, into 
the matter. Dr. Dorpfeld has now distinguished 
five ‘ pre-Mycenaean ’ or pre-Homeric strata of 
remains on the mound of Hissarlik, and that 
which he reckons as the second of these he 
dates earlier than 2000 B.c. In the sixth stra- 
tum (2.e. separated by three unimportant settle- 
ments from the aboye) he recognises the 
Homeric citadel, about as large as that of Tiryns, 
and containing pottery of what is called the 
Mycenaean period. It has remains of seven 
large buildings like the péyapa of Homer, walls 
of the Mycenaean type, and a tower at the NE. 
angle. If the matured report should eventually 
result in ascribing to the Homeric Troy a 
different stratum of remains from that upon 
which Schliemann fixed, it will in any case 
tend to confirm his opinion that the Homeric 
city really stood on Hissarlik, and will throw 
much more light on its date. For the nationality 
of the Trojans, see Paryata.—The mythical ac- 
grant of the kingdom of Troy is briefly as 
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follows. Teucér, the first king, had a daughter 


who married Dardanus, the chieftain of the | 
country NE. of the Troad. [Darpanta.] Dar- 
danus had two sons, Ilus and Ericthonius, and 
the latter was the father of Tros, from whom 
the country and people derived the names of 
Troas and Troes. ros was the father of Tlus, 
who founded the city, which was called after 
him Ilium, and also, after his father, Troja. 
The next king was Laomepon, and after him 
Priam. [Priamus.] In his reign the city was 
taken and destroyed by the confederated 
Greeks, after a ten years’ siege. [For details 
see HmLEna, Paris, AGAMEMNON, ACHILLES, 
Hector, AJAx, Opyssrus, NEroproLEmus, 
Agneas.] As to the historical facts which may 
be regarded as established, there is evidence of 
a considerable city having been sacked and 
burnt at a period which archaeologists put not 
later than the twelfth century B.c. That this 
invasion may have been an enterprise of the 
Achaeans at that time is neither impossible nor 
unlikely. If the interpretation of recent Egyp- 
tian discoveries is right which makes Achaeans 
appear as assailants of Egypt in the reign of 
Ramses III., it would follow that the Achaeans 
of the twelfth or thirteenth centuries had power 
and spirit enough for such an enterprise [see p. 
424]: butin any case the history of Trryns and 
Mycrnar, as attested by their ruins, is evidence 


Coin of Ilium, during its autonomy, after B.o. 189. 
Obv., head of Athene; rev., AGHNAS IAIAAOS: magistrate’s 
name (Menephron, son of Menephron); Athene, with 
spear and spindle, 


to the existence of their power at that time. 
There is therefore no reason why the traditions 
upon which the Iliad is based should not be regar- 
ded as true in their main outlines; It is probable 
enough that to avenge an act of piracy (which 
is a common and simple explanation of the rape 
of Helen) the Greeks of the ‘Achaean’ period 
besieged and sacked Troy and thence returned 
to hold their own possessions undisturbed until 
the Dorian invasion. That there was no Greek 
settlement upon the site of Troy until a much 
later period is deduced from the remains of towns 
of a low state of civilisation and of small im- 
portance which have been discovered above the 
ruins of the second city (assumed to be Priam’s). 
The later towns (if Dr. Schliemann is right in 
distinguishing three or four) between the Home- 
ric city and the Greek ‘New Ilium’ were poor 
settlements with no history and no importance. 
The last, an Aetolian foundation which lasted 
on through the Hellenistic and Roman periods, 
was visited by Xerxes and by Alexander the 
Great; and has yielded some fine pieces of 
sculpture from a Greek temple of Athene, and 
inscriptions from the fourth century B.c. to late 
Roman times. (Cf, Hdt. vii. 42; Strab. pp. 
598, 601; Arr. An. i. 11,7.) It was established 
by Alexander, Lysimachus, and Julius Caesar, 
who, as well as Sulla, enabled the town tv 
recover the damage inflicted in the Mithridatia 
war by Fimbria (Strab. p, 594; App. Mithr. 58), 
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and it was made a free city, exempt from taxes. 
(Strab. p. 595; Suet. Clawd. 25; Tac. Ann. 
xii. 58.) Commercially its importance was 
eclipsed by that of ALEXANDRIA TRoas. 

Trophonius (Tpopmyios), son of Erginus, 
king of Orchomenus, and brother of Agamedes. 
He and his brother built the temple at Delphi 
and the treasury of king Hyrieus in Boeotia. 
For details see AGAMEDES. Trophonius after 
his death was worshipped as a hero, and had a 
celebrated oracle in a cave in Boeotia. (See 
Dict. of Antig. art. Oraculum.) 

Trds (Tpds), son of Hrichthonius and Astyo- 
che, and grandson of Dardanus. He was mar- 
ried to Callirrhoé, by whom he became the 
father of lus, Assaracus, and Ganymedes, and 
was king of Phrygia. (IJ. xx. 230.) The country 
and people of Troy were supposed to have 
derived their name from him. He gaye up his 
son Ganymedes to Zeus for a present of horses. 
[GANYMEDES. | 

Trosstlum (Trossulanus: Tvosso), a townin 
Etruria, nine miles from Volsinii, which is said 
to have been taken by some Roman equites 
without the aid of foot-soldiers; whence (ac- 
cording to Roman etymologists) the equites 
obtained the name of Trossuli (Plin. xxxiii, 9; 
Fest. s.v. Trossult). 

Truentum, a town of Picenum, on the river 
Truentus or Truentinus (Lronto). (Strab. p. 
241; Mel. ii. 4,6.) 

Trutulensis Portus, a harbour on the NE. 
coast of Britain, perhaps near the estuary Taus 
(Tay). The exact site is unknown. (Tac. Agr. 88.) 

Tryphiddorus (Tpvdiddwpos), a Greek gram- 
marian and poet, was a native of Hgypt; but 
nothing is known of his personal history. He 
lived probably early in the sixth century of 
the Christian era. Of his grammatical labours 
we have no record; but one of his poems has 
come down to us, entitled *IAfov GAwots, the 
Capture of Iliwm, consisting of 691 lines, of 
small merit. It contains a description of the 
warriors in the wooden horse (whom Helen is 
about to betray, but she is prevented by Athene), 
and of the scenes of the sack of the city. 
Editions are by Northmore, London, 1804, and 
by Kochly, Ztirich, 1850. 

Tryphon (Tpipwy). 1. Dioddtus, a usurper 
of the throne of Syria during the reign of De- 
metrius II. Nicator. After the death of Alex- 
ander Balas in B.c. 146, Tryphon first set up 
Antiochus, the infant son of Balas, as a pre- 
tender against Demetrius, but in 142 he 
murdered Antiochus and reigned as king him- 
self. Tryphon was defeated and put to death 
by Antiochus Sidetes, the brother of Demetrius, 
in 189, after a reign of three years. [See Dr- 
mMETRIUS II.|—2. Salvius, one of the leaders of 
the revolted slaves in Sicily, was supposed to 
have alknowledge of divination, for which reason 
he was elected king by the slaves in 103. He 
displayed considerable abilities, and in a short 
time collected an army of 20,000 foot and 2000 
horse, with which he defeated the propraetor P. 
Licinius Nerva. After this victory Salvius 
assumed all the pomp of royalty, and took the 
surname of Tryphon, probably because it had 
been borne by Diodotus, the usurper of the 
Syrian throne. He chose the strong fortress 
of Triocala as the seat of his new kingdom. 
Tryphon was defeated by L. Lucullus in 102, 
and was obliged to take refuge in Triocala, 
But Lucullus failed to take the place, and 
teturned to Rome without effecting anything 
more, Lucullus was succeeded by C. Servilius ; 
and on the death of Tryphon, about the same 
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time, the kingdom devolved upon Athenion 
who was not subdued till 101. (Diod. xxxvi 
Fragm.; Flor. iii. 19.) 

Tryphoninus, Claudius, a Roman jurist, 
wrote under the reigns of Septimius Severus 
and Caracalla. | * 

Tubantes, a people of Germany, allies of the 
Cherusci, originally dwelt between the Rhine 
and the Yssel; in the time of Germanicus on 
the 8. bank of the Lippe, between Paderborn, 
Hamm, and the Amsberger Wald; and at a 
still later time in the neighbourhood of the 
Thiiringer Wald between the Fuida and the 
Werra. (Tac. Ann. i. 51, xiii. 55, Germ. 36; Ptol. 
ji. 11, 23.) Subsequently they are mentioned as 
a part of the great league of the Franci. 

Tubéro, Aelius. 1. Q., son-in-law of L. Ae- 
milius Paulus, served under the latter in his 
war against Perseus, king of Macedonia. This 
Tubero, like the rest of his family, was so poor 
that he had not an ounce of silver plate, till 
his father-in-law gave him five pounds of plate 
from the spoils of the Macedonian monarch. 
(Liv. xlv. 7,8; Val. Max. iv. 4,9; Plut. dem. 
Paul. 28.)—2. Q., son of the preceding, was a 
pupil of Panaetius, and is called the Stoic. He 
had a reputation for talent and legal know- 
ledge. He was praetor in 123, and consul 
suffectus in 118. He was an opponent of Tib. 
Gracchus, as well as of C. Gracchus, and 
delivered some speeches against the latter, 123. 
(Cic. Off. iii. 15; Tac. Ann. xvi. 22; Gell. i, 22.) 
Tubero is one of the speakers in Cicero’s dia- 
logue de Republica.—s. L., an intimate friend 
of Cicero. He was a relation and a school- 
fellow of the orator, had served with him in the 
Marsic war, and had afterwards served under 
his brother Quintus as legate in Asia, On the 
breaking out of the Civil war, Tubero, who had 
espoused the Pompeian party, received from 
the senate the province of Africa; but as Atius 
Varus and Q. Ligarius, who likewise belonged 
to the aristocratical party, would not surrender 
it to him, he passed over to Pompey in Greece. 
He was afterwards pardoned by Caesar, and 
returned with his son Quintus to Rome. (Cic. 
pro Lig. 4,7, 8, ad Q. Fr.i.1.) Tubero culti- 
vated literature and philosophy. He wrote a 
History, and the philosopher Aenesidemus dedi- 
cated to him his work on the sceptical 
philosophy of.Pyrrhon.—4. Q., son of the pre- 
ceding. In 46 he made a speech before C. 
Julius Caesar against Q. Ligarius, who was 
defended by Cicero in a speech which is extant _ 
(pro Q. Ligario). Tubero obtained consider- 
able reputation as a jurist. He had a great 
knowledge both of Jus Publicum and of Jus 
Privatum, and he wrote several works on both 
these divisions of law. He married a daughter 
of Servius Sulpicius, and the daughter of Tubero 
was the mother of the jurist C. Cassius Lon- 
ginus. (Quint. x. 1, 23; Gell. vii. 19, xiv. 2.) 
Like his father, Q. Tubero wrote a History. 
(Liv. iv. 28; Suet. Jul. 83.) Tubero the jurist 
who is often cited in the Digest is this Tubero; 
but there is no excerpt from his writings, 

Tucca, Plotius, a friend of Horace and 
Virgil. The latter poet made Tucca one of 
his heirs, and bequeathed his unfinished writ- 
ings to him and Varius, who afterwards pub- 
lished the Aeneid by order of Augustus (Hor. 
Sat. i. 5, 40, i. 10, 81). 

Tider (Tuders, -tis: Todz), an ancient town 
of Umbria, situated on a hill near the Tiber, 
and on the road from Mevania to Rome. (Plut. 
Mar. 17, Crass. 6; Strab. p. 227; Plin. iii. 113.) 
It was subsequently made a Roman colony. _ 
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There are still remains of the polygonal walls 
of the ancient town. 

Tiditanus, Sempronius. 1. M., consul sB.c. 
240, and censor 280 (Gell. xvii. 21).—2. P., tri- 
bune of the soldiers at the battle of Cannae in 
216, and one of the few Roman officers who 
survived that fatal day. In 214 he was curule 
aedile; in 218 praetor, with Ariminum as his 
province, and was continued in the command 
for the two following years (212, 211). He was 
censor in 209 with M. Cornelius Cethegus, 
although neither he nor his colleague had yet 
held the consulship. In 205 he was sent into 
Greece with the title of proconsul, for the pur- 
es of opposing Philip, with whom, however, 

e concluded a treaty, which was ratified by the 
Romans. Tuditanus was consul in 204, and 
received Bruttii as his province. He was at 
first defeated by Hannibal, but shortly after- 
wards he gained a decisive victory over the 
Carthaginian general. (Liv. xxii. 50, 60, xxiv. 
43-47, xxvii. 11, xxix. 11-18, xxxi. 2; App. 
Annib. 26.)\—3, €., plebeian aedile 198, and 
praetor 197, when he obtained Nearer Spain as 
his province. He was defeated by the Spaniards 
with great loss, and died shortly afterwards of 
a wound which he had received in the battle. 
(Liv. xxxii. 27, xxxiii. 42; App. Hisp. 389.)— 
4. M., tribune of the plebs 193; praetor 189, 
when he obtained Sicily as his province; and 
consul 185. In his consulship he carried on 
war in Liguria, and defeated the Apuani, while 
his colleague was equally successful against the 
Ingauni. He was carried off by the great 
pestilence which devastated Rome in 174. (Liv. 
xxxix. 40, 46, xli. 21.)—5. C., praetor 132, and 
consul 199. In his consulship he carried on 
war against the Iapydes in Ilyricum, over 
whom he gained a victory chiefly through the 
military skill of his legate, D. Junius Brutus. 
Tuditanus was an orator and a historian, and 
in both obtained considerable distinction. 
(Vell. Pat. ii. 4; App. B. OC. i. 19, Illy. 10; 
Cic. Brut. 25; Dionys. i. 11.) 

Tulcis, a river on the H, coast of Spain, near 
Tarraco (Mel. ii. 6). 

- Tulingi, a people of Gaul of no great import- 
ance, who dwelt on the Rhine between the Rau- 
raci and the Helvetii. 

Tullia, the name of the two daughters of 
Servius Tullius, the sixth king of Rome. 
(Tunis. ] 

Tullia, frequently called by the diminutive 
Tullidla, was the daughter of M. Cicero and 
Terentia, and was probably born B.c. 79 or 78. 
She was betrothed in 67 to C. Calpurnius Piso 
Frugi, whom she married in 63 during the 
consulship of her father. During Cicero’s 
banishment Tullia lost her first husband. She 
was married again in 56 to Furius Crassipes, a 
young man of rank and large property; but 
she did not live with him long, though the time 
and the reason of her divorce are alike unkown. 
In 50 she was married to her third husband, P. 
Cornelius Dolabella, who was a thorough pro- 
fligate. The marriage took place during 
Cicero’s absence in Cilicia, and, as might have 
been anticipated, wasnot a happyone. On the 
breaking out of the Civil war in 49, the husband 
and the father of Tullia espoused opposite 
sides. While Dolabella fought for Caesar, and 
Cicero took refuge in the camp of Pompey, 
Tullia remained in Italy. “On the 19th of May, 
49, she was delivered of a seven months’ child, 
which died soon afterwards. After the battle 
of Pharsalia, Dolabella returned to Rome; but 
he continued to lead a dissolute and profligate 
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life, and at length (46) a divorce took place by 
mutual consent, Atthe beginning of 45 Tullia 
was delivered of a, son. As soon as she was 


sufficiently recovered to bear the fatigues of a - : 


journey, she accompanied her father to Tuscu- 
lum, but she died there in February. Her loss 
was a severe blow to Cicero, (See Index to 
Cicero.) Among the many consolatory letters 
which he received on the occasion is the well- 
known one from thecelebrated jurist Serv. 
Sulpicius (ad Fam. iv. 5). To dissipate his 
grief, Cicero drew up a treatise on Consolation. 

Tullia Gens, patrician and plebeian. The 
patrician Tullii were one of the Alban houses 
which were transplanted to Rome in the reign 
of Tullus Hostilius. The patrician branch of 
the gens appears to have become extinct at an 
early period, for after the early times of the 
republic no one of the name occurs for some 
centuries, and the Tullii of a later age are not 
only plebeians, but, with the exception of their 
bearing the same name, cannot be regarded as 
having any connexion with the ancient gens. 
The first plebeian Tullius who rose to the 
honours of the state was M. Tullius Decula, 
consul B.c. 81, and the next was the celebrated 
orator M. Tullius Cicero. [CrcERo.] 

Tullianum. (Roma, p. 814.] 

Tullius Servius, according to the legends, 
the sixth king of Rome. The stories about his 
reign merely express the popular idea of the 
original growth of the constitution, and as he 
embodies a great part of this growth, the 
history of which was lost, he is represented as a 
king with a peaceful reign, devoted to legisla- 
tion and to public works in the city, but also to 
military organisation. The legendary account 
states that his mother, Ocrisia, was one of 
the captives taken at Corniculum, and became 
a slave of Tanaquil, the wife of Tarquinius 
Priscus (Dionys. iv. 2; Ov. Fast. vi. 625). He 
was born in the king’s palace, and notwith- 
standing his servile origin was brought up as 
the king’s son, since Tanaquil by her powers of 
divination had foreseen the greatness of the 
child; and Tarquinius gave him his daughter 
in marriage, and entrusted him with the govern- 
ment. His rule was mild and beneficent, and 
so popular did he become that the sons of 
Ancus Marcius, fearing lest they should be 
deprived of their inheritance, procured the 
assassination of Tarquinius. [(Tarqurnius.] 
They did not, however, reap the fruit of their 
crime, for Tanaquii, pretending that the king’s 
wound was not mortal, told the people that Tar- 
quinius had commanded Servius meantime to 
discharge the duties of the kingly office. Servius 
began to act as king; and when the death of 
Tarquinius could no longer be concealed, he 
was already in firm possession of the royal 
power. The great deeds of Servius were deeds 
of peace, and he was regarded by posterity as 
the author of all their civil rights and institu- 
tions, just as Numa was of their religious rites 
and ordinances. Three important events are as- 
signed to Servius by tradition. First, he gave 
a new constitution to the Roman state. The 
two main objects of this constitution were to 
give the plebs political independence, and to 
assign to property that influence in the state 
which had previously belonged to birth exclu- 
sively. In order to carry his purpose into 
effect, Servius made a twofold division of the 
Roman people, one territorial, and the other 
according to property. For details, see Dict. of 
Antiq. art. Comitia. Secondly, he was credited 
with the extension of the pomerium, or bonn- 
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dary of Rome, and with the completion of the 
‘Servian’ city by incorporating with it the 
Quirinal, Viminal, and Esquiline hills and its 
fortification, [Roma, p. 798.] Thirdly, he estab- 
lished an important alliance with the Latins, 
by which Rome and the cities of Latium 
became the members of one great league, 
By his new constitution Servius incurred the 
hostility of the patricians, who conspired against 
him with L, Tarquinius, Servius, soon after 
his succession, had given his two daughters 
in marriage to the two sons of Tarquinius 
Priscus, LL. Tarquinius the elder was mar- 
ried to a gentle wife; Aruns, the younger, 
to an aspiring and ambitious woman. On 
the other hand, Lucius was proud and haughty, 
but Aruns unambitious and quiet. The wife 
of Aruns, fearing that her husband would 
tamely resign the sovereignty to his elder 
brother, resolved to destroy both her father 
and her husband, She persuaded Lucius to 
murder his wife, and she murdered her own 
husband ; and the survivors straightway married. 
Tullia now urged her husband to murder her 
father. A conspiracy was formed with the discon- 
tented patricians, and Tarquinius haying entered 
the senate-house arrayed in the kingly robes, 
ordered the senators to be summoned to him as 
their king. At the first news of ‘the commo- 
tion, Servius hastened to the senate-house, and, 
standing at the doorway, ordered} Tarquinius to 
come down from the throne. Tarquinius 
sprang forward, seized the old man, and flung 
him down the steps. The king sought refuge 
in his house, but before he reached it, he was 
overtaken by the servants of Tarquinius, and 
murdered. Tullia drove to the senate-house, 
and greeted her husband as king; and as she 
was returning, her charioteer pulled up, and 
showed her the corpse of her father lying across 
the road. She commanded him to drive on: 
the blood of her father spirted over the 
carriage and on her dress; and from that day 
forward the street bore the name of the Vicus 
Sceleratus, or Wicked Street. 
reigned forty-four years. (Liv. i. 42-46; 
Dionys. iv. 2-12; Cic. de Rep, ii. 21; Ov. Fast. 
vi. 581.) 

Tullius Tiro, (Tro. ] 

Tullum (Toul), the capital of the Leuci, a 
people in the SEH. of Gallia Belgica, between 
the Matrona and Mosella (Ptol. ii. 9, 13), 

Tullus Hostilius, third king of Rome, is said 
to have been the grandson of Hostus Hostilius, 
who fell in battle against the Sabines in the 
reign of Romulus (Liv. i. 12, 22; Plin. xvi. 11). 
His legend ran as follows. Tullus Hostilius 

departed from the peaceful ways of Numa, 
and aspired to the martial renown of Romulus. 
He made Alba acknowledge Rome’s supremacy 
in the war wherein the three Roman brothers, 
the Horatii, fought with the three Alban 
brothers, the Curiatii, at the Fossa Cluilia. 
[Horatia Guns.] Next he warred with Fidenae 
and with Veii, and being straitly pressed by 
their joint hosts, he vowed temples to- Pallor 
and Payor—Paleness and Panic. After-the 
fight was won, he tore asunder with chariots 
Mettius Fufetius, the king or dictator of Alba, 
because he had desired to betray Rome; and 
he utterly destroyed Alba, sparing only the 
temples of the gods, and bringing the Alban 
people to Rome, where he gave them the 
Caelian hill to dwell on. Then he turned 
himself to war with the Sabines; and being 
again straitened in fight in a wood called 
the Wicked Wood, he vowed @ yearly festival 
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to Saturn and Ops, and to double the number 
of the Salii, or priests of Mamers. And when, 
by their help, he had vanquished the Sabines, 
he performed his vow, and its records were the 
feasts Saturnalia and Opalia. In his old age, 
Tullus grew weary of warring; and when a 
pestilence struck him and his people, and a 
shower of burning stones fell from heaven on 
Mt. Alba, and a voice as of the Alban gods came 
forth from the solitary temple of Jupiter on its 
summit, he remembered the peacefuland happy 
days of Numa, and sought to win the favour of 
the gods, as Numa had done, by prayer and divi- 
nation. But the gods heeded neither his prayers 
nor his charms, and when he would inquire af 
Jupiter Elicius, Jupiter was wroth, and smote 
Tullus and his whole house with fire—It hag 
been remarked that Tullus Hostilius is in the 
legends a sort of double of Romulus. Hach adds 
another people to Rome, one the Sabines, the 
other the Albans; each has a war with a Mettius. 
His story seems to have grown out of a double 
set of legends, explaining the origin of certain 
names, and the growth of the city. But 
another reign was imagined to fill up a gap 
in the chronology and Hostus Hostilius, the 
general of the Romulus legend, reappears as the 
king Tullus Hostilius, who is represented as his 
grandson. 

Tunes, or Tunis (Tivys, Tums: Tuvnoaios; 
Tunis), a strongly fortified city of N. Africa, 
stood at the bottom of the Carthaginian gulf, 
ten miles SW. of Carthage, at the mouth of the 
little river Catada, At the time of Augustus it 
had greatly declined. (Strab. p. 884; Pol. xiv. 
10; Liv. xxx. 9.) 

Tungri, a German people who crossed the 
Rhine, and settled in Gaul in the country 
formerly occupied by the Aduatici and the 
Eburones. Their chief town was called Adua- 
taca or Atuataca Tungrorum (Zongern), on 
the road from Castellum Morinorum to Colonia 
Agrippina. (Tac. Germ. 2, Hist. iv. 55, 79.) 

Turba, [BrcnrRionezs.] 

Turdetani, the most numerous people in Hise 
pania Baetica, dwelt in the S. of the province 
on both banks of the Baetis as far as Lusitania. 
They were regarded as the most civilised people 
in all Spain, having a written code of laws. 
Their country was called Turdetania. (Strab. 
pp. 186, 189, 151; Pol. xxxiv. 9; Diod. vy. 38.) 

Turduli, a people in Hispania Baetica, situ- 
ated to the EH. and S. of the Turdetani (Strab. 
p. 189; Pol. xxxiv. 9). 

Turia or Turium (Guwadalaviar), a river on 
the E. coast of Spain, flowing into the sea at 
Valentia, memorable for the battle fought on 
its banks between Pompey and _ Sertorius 
(Plut. Pomp. 18, Sert. 19; Plin. iii. 20). 

Turiasso (Turiassonensis; Tarragona), a 
town of the Celtiberiin Hispania Tarraconensis, 
on the road from Caesaraugusta to Numantia. 
It possessed a fountain the water of which was 
said_to be very excellent for hardening iron. 
(Plin. iii. 24, xxxiy. 144.) 

Turnus (T¥pvos). 1. Son of Daunus and 
Venilia, and king of the Rutuli at the time of 
the arrival of Aeneas in Italy. He was a 
brother of Juturna, and related to Amata, the 
wife of king Latinus; and he fought against 
Aeneas, because Latinus had given to the 
Trojan hero his daughter Lavinia, who had 
been previously promised to Turnus. He ap- 
pears in the Aeneid as a braye warrior; but in 
the end he-fell by the hand of Aeneas. (Verg. 
Aen. vii. 408, x. 76, xii. 408, 926; Liv. i. 2.) The 
name of Turnus is not improbably connected 
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with Tyrrhenus, and in the legends he is allied 
with the Htruscan Mezentius. It is likely that 
the story of his battles represents the struggle 
of the Latin Confederation against an Etruscan 
power which was at that period settled at 
Ardea: and Terracina—2. A Roman satiric 
poet, was a native of Aurunca, and lived under 
Vespasian and Domitian. (Mart. vil. 97, x1. 
10; Sidon. ix. 216; Schol. ad Juy. i. 20.) The 
thirty hexameters about Nero’s reign which 
have been ascribed to Turnus are a forgery of 
the seventeenth century. 

Turnus Herdonius. [Herpontivs.] 

Tirdnes, Tiirdni or Turédnii, a people in the 
interior of Gallia Lugdunensis, between the 
Aulerci, Andes and Pictones. Their chief town 
was Caesarodinum, subsequently 'Turoni 
(Tours) on the Liger (Lote). (Caes. B. G. ii. 
85, vii. 4, 75, wiii. 46; Tac. Anm. iii. 415 Ptol. 
ii, 8, 14.) 

Turpilianus, P. Petronins, triumvir of the 
mint under Augustus. His name occurs on 
several coins. 

Turpilius, Sextus, a Roman dramatist, who 
rendered Greek plays of the New Comedy in 
Latin. The titles of thirteen or fourteen of his 
plays have been preserved, together with a few 
fragments (ed. Ribbeck, Com. Lat.). He died, 
when very old, at Sinuessa in B.c. 101 (Hieron. 
ad Huseb. Chron. 1914). 

Turpio, L. Ambivius, a celebrated actor in 
the time of Terence, in most of whose plays he 
acted (Cic. de Sen. 14; Tac, Dial. 14). 

Turris Hannibalis (Bou; Salektah, Ru.), a 
castle on the coast of Byzacena, between Thap- 
sus and Acholla, belonging to Hannibal, who 
embarked here when he fled to Antiochus the 
Great (Liv. xxxiii. 48; Just. xxxi. 2). 

Turris Stratonis. [Cansarna, No. 3.] 

Tuscania (Tuscaniensis: Toscanella), a‘town 
of Etruria, on the river Marta, rarely mentioned 
by ancient writers (Plin. iii. 52), but celebrated 
in modern times on account of the great number 
of Etruscan antiquities which have been dis- 
eovered in its tombs. Among these are the in- 
scribed dice upon which some of the arguments 
about the origin of the Htruscan language have 
been based. 

Tusci, Tuscia, [Errvunrt.] 

. Tusetlum (Tusculanus: nr. Frascati, Ru.), 
an ancient town of Latium, situated about ten 
miles SE.of Rome, on a lofty summit of the 
mountains, which are called after the town 
Tusculani Montes, and which are a continu- 
ation of Mons Albanus. Tusculum was one of 
the most strongly fortified places in all Italy, 
both by nature and by art. It is said to have 
been founded by Telegonus, the son of Odysseus 
(Dionys. iv. 45; Ov. Fast. iii. 91, iv. 71; Pro- 
pert. ui. 80,4; Hor. Od. iii. 29, 8, Hpod. i. 80) ; 
and it was always one of the most important of 
the Latin towns. ‘Its importance in the time 
of the Roman kings is shown in the legends by 
Tarquinius Superbus giving his daughter in 
marriage to Octavius Mamilius, the chief of 
Tusculum (Liy. i. 49), and it was his place of 
refuge after his expulsion from Rome (Liv. ii. 
15, 18). The Tusculans are represented as 
friendly to Rome after this war (Liv. iii. 7, 18, 
iv. 45) until the Latin war. After the Latin 
war it became a Roman municipium, and was 
the birthplace of several distinguished Roman 
families. Cato the Censor was a native of Tus- 
culum. Its proximity to Rome, its salubrity, 
and the beauty of its situation made it a 
favourite residence of the Roman nobles during 
the summer (Strab. p. 239). Cicero, among 
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others, had a favourite villa at this place, which 
he frequently mentions under -the name of 
Tusculanum, probably onthe W. side, near Lia 
Rufinella. The ruins of ancient Tusculum are 
situated on the summit of the mountain about 
two miles above Frascati, on the ridge, which is — 
really the rim of an ancient crater. The site of 
the citadel is a platform 2700 feet in cireum- 
ference, and 200 feet above the rest of the 
ridge. The town itself lay W.-of the citadel, 
where remains of a theatre and other buildings 
exist. There are remains of an amphitheatre 
between this spot and Frascati. Frascati itself 
stands on the supposed site of the villa of 
Lucullus. It was occupied as a settlement 
by the surviving inhabitants of Tusculum after 
that city was sacked and destroyed by the 
Romans in 1191 a.p. 

‘Titicanus, a Roman poet and a friend of 
Ovid, who had translated into Latin verse a 
portion of the Odyssey relating to Phaeacia 
(Ov. Pont. iv. 12; cf. iv. 16, 27). 

Tyana (Tiava: Tuaveds: Kiz Hisar, Ru.), a 
city of Asia Minor, stood in the S. of Cappa- 
docia, at the N. foot of M. Taurus, on the high 
road to the Cilician Gates, 300 stadia from Cy- 
bistra, and 400 from Mazaca, in a position of 
great natural strength, which was improved by 
fortifications (Strab. pp. 537, 587; Ptol. v. 6, 
18). Under Caracalla it was made a Roman 
eolony. In B.c. 272 it was taken by Aurelian, 
in the war with Zenobia, to whose territory it 
then belonged. Valens made it the chief city 
of Cappadocia Secunda. (Vopise. Awrel. 22; 
Hierocl. p. 700.) In its neighbourhood was a 
great temple of Jupiter, by the side of a lake in 
a swampy plain; and near the temple was a 
remarkable effervescing spring called Asma- 
baeon (Philostr. Apoll. i. 4; Amm. Mare. 
xxiii. 6). Tyana was the native place of Apol- 
lonius, the supposed worker of miracles. 
{[Avontonius.] The S. district of Cappadocia, 
in which the city stood, was called Tyanitis. 

Tyché, [Forruna.] 

Tyché, [Syracusaz.] 

Tydeus (Tvdevs), son of Oeneus, king of Caly- 
don, and Periboea. He was obliged to leave 
Calydon in consequence of some murder which 
he had committed. Some say that he killed 
his father’s brother, Melas, Lycopeus, or Alca- 
thous; others that he slew Thoas or Aphareus, 
his mother’s brother; others that he slew his 
brother Olenias.; and others again that he killed 
the sons of Melas, who had-revolted against 
Oeneus. He fled to Adrastus at Argos, who 
purified him from the murder, and gave him his 
daughter, Deipyle, in marriage, by whom he 
became the father of Diomedes, who is hence 
frequently called Tydides. He accompanied 
Adrastus in the expedition against Thebes, 
where he was wounded by Melanippus, who, 
however, was slain by him. (Z7. xiv. 114-182.) A 
strange story is told in later authors that when 
Tydeus lay on the ground wounded, Athene 
appeared to him with a remedy which she had 
received from Zeus, and which was to make 
him immortal. This, however, was prevented 
by a stratagem of Amphiaraus, who hated T'y- 
deus, for he cut off the head of Melanippus and 
brought it to ‘Tydeus, who divided it and ate 
the brain, or devoured some of the flesh. 
Athene, seeing this, shuddered, and left Tydeus 
to his fate, who consequently died, and was 
buried by Macon. (Apollod. iii. 6,8; Eustath. 
ad Hom. p. 1278.) 

‘Tyle, or Tylis (TUAn: Tulovo?), a town of 
Thrace, on the 8. side of the Haemus, where 
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the Celts established a kingdom at the end of 
the 4th cent.B.c. It was occupied and destroyed 
by the Thracians at the time of the second 
. Punic war. (Pol. iv. 46 ; Steph. Byz. s. v.) 

Tylos or Tyros (TvAos, Tépos: Bahrein), an 

island in the Persian Gulf, off the coast of 
Arabia, celebrated for its pearl fisheries (Strab. 
p. 766; Arr. An. vii. 20; Plin. vi. 148). 
__ Tymbres or Tembrogius (Pwrsek), a river of 
‘Phrygia, rising in M. Dindymene, and flowing 
past Cotyaeum and Dorylaeum into the San- 
garius. It was the boundary between Phrygia 
Hpictetus and Phrygia Salutaris. (Liv. xxviii. 
18; Plin. vi. 1.) 

Tymnes (Tvurys), an epigrammatic poet, 
whose epigrams were included in the Garland 
of Meleager, but respecting whose exact date 
we have no further evidence. There are seven 
of his epigrams in the Greek Anthology. 

Tymphaei (Tvudaio:), a people of Epirus, on 
the borders of Thessaly, so called from Mt. 
Tymphe (Téupn), sometimes, but less correctly, 
written Stymphe (Stiugn). Their country was 
called Tymphaea (Tuudaia). (Strab. pp. 825, 
827; Plin. iv. 6; Arr. An. i. 7.) 

Tymphrestus (Tvudpyorés: Elladha), «a 
mountain in Thessaly, in the country of the 
Dryopes, in which the river Sperchéus rises. 
[Pinpus.] 

Tyndaréus (Tuvddpews), was son of Perieres 
and Gorgophone, or, according to another ac- 
count, son of Oebalus, by the nymph Batia or by 
Gorgophone. Tyndareus and his brother Icarius 
were expelled by their stepbrother Hippocoon 
and his sons; whereupon Tyndareus fled to Thes- 
tius in Aetolia, and assisted him in his wars 
against his neighbours. In Aetolia Tyndareus 
married Leda, the daughter of Thestius, and 
was afterwards restored to Sparta by Heracles. 
(Apollod. iii. 10, 4; Paus. iii. 1, 4.) By Leda, 
Tyndareus became the father of Timandra, 
Clytaemnestra, and Philonoé. [For the birth of 
Castor and Pollux, and Helen, see Dioscurti, 
Hetens.] The patronymic Tyndaridae is given 
to Castor and Pollux, and the female patronymic 
Tyndaris to Helenand Clytaemnestra. When 
Castor and Pollux had been received among the 
immortals, Tyndareus invited Menelaus to come 
to Sparta, and surrendered his kingdom to him. 

Tyndaris or Tyndarium (Tvydapis, Tuvdd- 

wov: Tyndaritanus: T%ndaro), a town on the 

io coast of Sicily, with a good harbour, a little 
W. of Messana, near the promontory of the 
same name, founded by the elder Dionysius, 
B.c. 896, which became an important place 
(Diod. xiv. 78, xvi. 69; Pol. i. 25; Cie. Verr. 
iii. 48, iv. 39). It was the headquarters of 
Agrippa, the general of Octavian, in the war 
against Sex. Pompeius. (App. B.C. v. 105, 109, 
116; Strab. p. 272.) 

Typaneae (Tumavéau), a town of Triphylia in 
Elis, which was taken by Philip in the Social 
war (Strab. p. 8438; Pol. iv. 77). 

Typhon or Typhoeus (Tuddwy, Tudweds, con- 
tracted into Tudés), a monster of the primitive 
world, who was the embodiment in myth of 

’ yoleanoes and earthquakes, 7.e. of the fire and 
steam ejected from the-earth in volcanic 
countries, and of the convulsions and storms 
which accompany volcanic disturbances. Hence 
Typhoeus, or T'yphon, is represented some- 
times as a fire-breathing giant, sometimes as a 
hurricane. His dwelling, or prison-house, 
though differently placed in different writers 
is always in a region at one time volcanic. 
According to Homer, he was concealed in 
the earth in the country of the Arimi (ely 
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*Apiwois, of which the Latin poets have made 
Inarime), on which Zeus cast lightning (IJ. 
ii. 782.) In Hesiod, Typhoeus (or Typhaon) 
is the youngest son of Tartarus and Gaea (the 
Earth), and by Hchidna he became the father 
of the dog Orthus, Cerberus, the Lernaean 
hydra, and the Chimaera. He is described 
as a monster with 100 heads, fearful eyes, 
and terrible voices; he aimed at the sove- 
reignty of gods and men, but was subdued, 
after a fearful struggle, by Zeus, with a thun- 
derbolt. He begot also the winds, whence he 
is also called the father of the Harpies: but the 
beneficent winds Notus, Boreas, Argestes, and 
Zephyrus, were not his sons. (Hes. Th. 806- 
325, 821-880.) Other accounts made him also 
the father of the Sphinx and the Nemean lion 
(Apollod. ii. 8,1, ii. 5, 8), as though the more 
terrible monsters were born from the Earth and 
the subterranean fires. Aeschylus and Pindar 
describe him as living in a Cilician cave (Pind. 
Ol. iv. 7, Pyth. i. 15, viii. 16; Aesch. Prom. 
851). He is further said to have at one time 
been engaged in a struggle with all the immor- 
tals, and to have been killed by Zeus with a 
flash of lightning; he was buried in Tartarus 
under Mount Aetna, the workshop of Hephaes- 
tus, which is hence called by the poets Typhois 
Aetna (Aesch. l.c.; Pind. Pyth. 15-27; Ov. 
Her. xv. 11, Fast.iv. 491). A myth related in 
Apollod. i. 6, 8, and Schol. ad J7. ii. 783 (but 
alluded to in Hymn. ad Apoll. Pyth. 153, and 
Stesich. Fr. 60) represents Typhoeus as born 
from Hera alone, in her wrath with Zeus, or 
from an egg which she placed under the moun- 
tains of the Arimi—a myth which resembles 
the stories of the hatching of dragon’s eggs in 
northern legends. Another representation of 
Typhon comes from Egypt, and identifies him 
with Set, the power of darkness (represented in 
serpent or crocodile form), who slew Osiris 
(Hat. ii. 156, iii. 5). The gods, it is said, unable 
to hold out against him, fled to Egypt, where, 
from fear, they metamorphosed themselves 
into animals, with the exception of Zeus and 
ee (Oy. Met. v. 821; Amt. Lib, 28; Apollod. 
i. 6, 8). 

Tyragétae, Tyrigétae, or Tyrangetae, a 
people in European Sarmatia, probably a 
branch of the Getae, dwelling E. of the river 
Tyras (Strab. p. 289; Ptol. iii. 5, 25). 

Tyrannion (Tupayviwy). 1, A Greek gram- 
marian, a native of Amisus in Pontus, was 
originally called Theophrastus, butreceivedfrom 
his instructor the name of Tyrannion on account 
of his domineering behaviour to his fellow-dis- 
ciples. In B.c. 72 he was taken captive by 
Lucullus, who carried him to Rome. He was 
given by Lucullus to Murena, who manumitted 
him. At Rome Tyrannion occupied himself in 
teaching. He was also employed in arranging 
the library of Apellicon, which Sulla brought 
to Rome. This library contained the writings 
of Aristotle, upon which Tyrannion bestowed 
considerable care and attention. Cicero speaks 
in the highest terms of the learning and ability 
of Tyrannion, and Strabo speaks of having 
attended his lectures, which must have been at 
Rome when Tyrannion was an old man. Ty- 
rannion amassed considerable wealth, and died 
at a very advanced age of a paralytic stroke. 
(Plut. Lucull. 19, Sull. 26; Cic.ad Att. ii. 6, iv. 
4, ad Q. Fr. ii. 43 Strab. p. 548; ARISTOTELES.) 
—2, A native of Phoenicia, the son of Artemi- 
dorus, and a disciple of the preceding. His 
original name was Diocles. Hs was taken cap- 
tive in the war ketween Antony and Octavian, 
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and was purchased by Dymas, a freedman of 
the emperor. By him he was presented to 
Terentia, the wife of Cicero, who manumitted 
him. He taught at Rome, and wrote a great 


number of works, which are all lost. (Suid. s.v.), 


Tyras (Tipas, Tipns: Dniester), subsequently 
called Danastris, a river in Kuropean Sarma- 
tia, forming in the lower part. of its course 
the boundary between Dacia and Sarmatia, and 
falling into the Pontus Buxinus, N. of the 
Danube. Atits mouth there was a town of the 
same name, probably on the site of the modern 
Ackjermann. The town was originally Greek, 
founded by Miletus. It was joined to the pro- 
vince of Moesia by Nero, B.c. 56, but it was 
given up by Maximinus to the Goths in 287, 
under whom it became acentre of piracy. (Hdt. 
iv. 51; Ptol.iii.5, 17; Zosim. i. 42; Strab. p. 107.) 

Tyriaeum (Tupiaioy: Ilghin), a city of Lyca- 
onia, described by Xenophon (in the Anabasis) 
as twenty parasangs W. of Iconium. It lay 
due W. of Laodicea, (Xen. Am, i. 2, 24; Strab. 
p. 663.) 

Tyro (Tupé), daughter of Salmoneus and Al- 
cidice. She was wife of Cretheus, and beloved 
by the river-god Hnipeus in Thessaly, in whose 
form Poseidon appeared to her, and became by 
her the father of Pelias and Neleus. By Cre- 
theus she was the mother of Aeson, Pheres, and 
Amythaon. (Od, xi. 235; Apollod.i. 9, 8.) 

Tyrrhéni, Tyrrhénia. [Hrrurt.] 

Tyrrhénum Mare, [Errunrta.] 

Tyrrhénus (Tuppnvds or Tuponvds), son of the 
Lydian king Atys and Callithea, and brother of 
Lydus, is said to have led a Pelasgian colony 
from Lydia into Italy, into the country of the 
Umbrians, and to have given to the colonists 
his name, Tyrrhenians (Hat, iv. 94; Dionys. i. 
27), Other traditions call Tyrrhenus a son of 
Heracles by Omphale, or of Telephus and 
Hiera, and a brother of Tarchon (Dionys, i. 28 ; 
Tzetz, ad Lyc, 1242.) 

’ ‘Tyrrheus, a shepherd of king Latinus. As 
Ascanius was hunting, he killed a tame stag 
belonging to Tyrrheus, whereupon the country 
people took up arms, which was the first con- 
flict in Italy between the natives and the Tro- 
jan settlers. (Verg. Aen. vii. 483, ix. 28.) 

Tyrtaeus (Tupraios or Tupraios), described as 
the son of Archembrotus, of Aphidnae in Attica, 
in the seventh century introduced the Ionic elegy 
into Sparta. According to the older tradition, the 
Spartans during the second Messenian war were 
commanded by an oracle to take a leader from 
among the Athenians, and thus to conquer 
their enemies, whereupon they chose Tyrtaeus 
as their leader. (Plato, de Legg. i. p. 629; 
Lycurg. c. Leoch. p. 211; Diod. xv. 66.) Later 
writers state that Tyrtaeus was a lame school- 
master, of low family and reputation, whom the 
Athenians, when applied to by the Lacedaemo- 
nians in accordance with the oracle, purposely 
sent as the most inefficient leader they could 
select, being unwilling to assist the Lacedaemo- 
nians in extending their dominion in the Pelo- 
ponnesus, but little thinking that the poetry of 
Tyrtaeus would achieve that victory which his 
physical constitution seemed to férbid his 
aspiring to (Paus. iv. 15, 3; Just. iii. 5; Themist, 
xv. p. 242; Schol, ad Hor. A. P. 402). The 
poems of Tyrtaeus exercised an important 
influence upon the Spartans, quieting their 
dissensions at home, and animating their cou- 
yage in the field. In order to appease their 
civil discords, he composed his elabeaied elegy 
entitled Legal Order (Eivoula: Ar. Pol. v. 7, 
1; Paus. iv, 18,2). But still more celebrated 
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were the poems by which he animated the 
courage of the Spartans in their conflict with 
the Messenians. These poems were of two 
kinds: namely, elegies, containing exhortations 
to constancy and courage, and descriptions of 
the glory of fighting bravely for one’s native 
land; and more spirited compositions, in the 
anapaestic measure, which, were intended as 
marching songs, to be performed with the music 
of the flute. (Paus. iv. 14, 1; Athen. p. 630; 
Plut. Cleom. 2; Hor. A. P. 402; Suid. s. v.) 
He lived, it is said, to see the success of his 
efforts in the entire conquest of the Messenians, 
and their reduction to the condition of Helots. 
His life therefore lasted down to B.c. 668, which 
was the last year of the second Messenian war. 
It has been observed that Tyrtaeus in a frag. 
ment of the Hunomia seems to speak of him. 
self asa Lacedaemonian, and though this might 
be explained by his having been made a citizen 
of Sparta, yet Hdt. ix. 85 does not include him 
among the few foreigners who became Spartan 
citizens. Hence some (following Strab. p. 362) 
have doubted the truth of his Athenian origin, 
On the other hand, there is so strong a consen- 
sus of ancient authorities, including Plato (J.c.), 
for his Athenian origin that it can hardly be 
resisted.—The fragments of his poems are 
edited by Bach, with the remains of the elegiaa 
poets Callinus and Asius, Lips. 1831, and in 
Bergk’s Poét. Lyr. Graec. 1866, 

Tyrus (Tvpos: Aram. Tura; O, T. Tsor: 
Tvp.os, Tyrius: Sw, Ru.), one of the greatest 
and most famous cities of the ancient world, 
stood on the coast of Phoenice, about twenty 
miles 8. of Sidon. It was a colony of the Sido, 
nians, but gradually eclipsed the mother city, 
and came to be the chief place of all Phoenice 
for wealth, commerce, and colonising activity, 
Respecting its colonies and maritime enter. 
prise, see PHomnick and Carrnaco. The 
Assyrian king Shalmaneser laid siege to Tyre 
for five years, but without success, It was 
again besieged for thirteen years by Nebuchad. 
nezzar, and there is a tradition that he took it, 
but the matter is not quite certain, At the 
period when the Greeks began to be well ac- 
quainted with the city, its old site had been 
abandoned, and a new city erected on a small 
island about half a mile from the shore and a 
mile in length, and a little N. of the remains of 
the former city, which was now called Old Tyre 
(llaAatrupos). This island, which Pliny esti- 
mated at 2} miles in circumference, was sepa- 
rated from the mainland by a channel 5% of a 
mile broad (Strab. p. 756), or, according to 
Diodorus and Curtius, 4 stadia (Diod. xvii. 60 ; 
Curt. iv. 2). At present the breadth is only 4 
ofa mile. With the additional advantage of its 
insular position, this new city soon rose to 
a@ prosperity scarcely less than that of its 
predecessor; though, under the Persian kings, 
it seems to have ranked again below Sidon, 
(Smpon.] There were two harbours: one on the 
N. of the island, known as the Sidonian harbour, 
the other on the 8. side, known as the Egyptian 
harbour (Arr. An. ii. 20; Strab. l.c.), the names 
expressing the direction in which they faced. 
In B.c, 822 the Tyrians refused to open their 
gates to Alexander, who laid siege to the city 
for seven months, and united the island on 
which it stood to the mainland by a mole con- 
structed chiefly of the ruins of Old Tyre. This 
mole has ever since formed a permanent 
connexion between the island and the main- 
land. (Arr. ii. 17-26; Curt. iy. 4-27; Diod, 
xvii. 40-45.) After its capture and sack by 
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Alexander, Tyre never regained its former con- 
sequence, and its commerce was for the most 
part transferred to Alexandria, It was subject 
to the Syrian kings, but became a free city with 
its own coinage in 126 B.c., and till the time of 
Augustus, when it lost its independence (Dio 
Cass. liv. 7). Septimius Severus made it a 
Roman colony, It was the see of a bishop, and 
Jerome calls it the most beautiful city of Phoe- 
nicia. It was a place of considerable importance 
in mediaeval history, especially as one of the last 
points held by the Christians on the coast of 
Syria. The wars of the Crusades completed its 
ruin, and its site is now occupied by a poor vil- 


Coin of Tyre, after 126 B.C., in its period of independence, 


Obv., head of Heracles; rev., TYPOY IEPAE KAI 
AZYAOY: eagle on rudder, 


lage; and even its ruins are for the most part 
covered by the sea. 

Tzetzes (T¢ér(ms). 1. Joannes, a Greek 
grammarian of Constantinople, flourished about 
A.D. 1150. His writings bear evident traces of 
the extent of his learning, and not less of the 
inordinate self-conceit with which they had 
filled him. He wrote a vast number of works, 
of which several are still extant. Of these the 
two following are the most important: (1) 
Iliaca, which consists properly of three poems 
collected into one under the titles Ta mpd 
‘Ouhpou, Ta ‘Ouhpov, rad rd wel? “Ounpov. The 
whole amounts to 1676 lines, and is written in 
hexameter metre. Itis avery dullcomposition. 
Edited by Bekker, Berlin, 1816. (2) Chiliades, 
consisting in its present form of 123661 lines. 
This name was given to it by the first editor, 
who divided it, without reference to the contents, 
into thirteen divisions of 1000 lines, the last 
being incomplete. Its subject-matter is of the 
most miscellaneous kind, but embraces chiefly 
mythological and historical narratives, arranged 
under separate titles, and without any further 
connexion. ‘The following are a few of them, 
as they occur; Croesus, Midas, Gyges, Codriis, 
Alemaeon, &c, It is written in bad Greek, and 
in the metre called political verse, Neverthe- 
less his writings are valuable for their informa- 
tion about ancient legends and myths, which he 
derived from works no longer extant. Edited 
by Kiessling, Lips. 1826.—2. Isaac, brother of 
the preceding, the author of a valuable com- 
mentary on the Cassandra of Lycophron. The 
commentary is printed in most of the editions 
of Lycophron. 

Tzitzis or Tzutzis (Barambram), a cityin the 
N. of the Dodecaschoenus—that is, the part of 
Aethiopia immediately ahove Egypt—sS. of 
Philae, and N. of Taphia. 


U. 


_Ubii, a German people, who originally dwelt 
on the right bank of the Rhine, but were trans- 
ported across the river by Agrippa in B.c. 87, at 
their own request, because they wished to 
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escape the hostilities of the Suevi (Caes. B. G. 
iv. 8, 18, vi, 29; Tac. Ann. xii. 27, Hist. iv. 28, 
Germ. 28; Suet. Awg.21; Strab. p.194), They 
tookthe name of Agrippenses, from their town 
COLONIA. AGRIPPINA. 

_ Ucalégon (Oixaréywv), one of the elders at 
Troy, whose house was burnt at the destruction 
of the city (ZU. iii. 147; Verg. Aen. ii. 812). 
Hence*in ‘ Proximus ardet Ucalegon’ Juvenal 
uses his name for the neighbour whose house is 
on fire (iii. 199). ; 

Ucubis, a town in Hispania Baetica, near 
Corduba (Bell. Hisp. 7). i 

Ufens (Uffente), a river in Latium, flowing 
from the Volscian hills past Setia, through the 
Pontine Marshes, with a sluggish stream, into 
Sone (Verg. Aen. vil. 801; Sil. It, viii. 
382). 

Uffugum, a town in Bruttium, between Scyl.- 
lacium and Rhegium. 

Ugernum (Beaucaire), a town in Gallia Nar- 
bonensis, on the road from Nemausus to Aquae 
Sextiae, where Avitus was proclaimed empercr 
(Strab. p. 178). 

Ulia (Montemayor), Roman municipium in 
Hispania Baetica, situated upon a hill and upon 
the road from Gades to Corduba (Strab. p. 141). 

Uliarus or Olarionensis Insula (Oleron), an 
island off the W. coast of Gaul, in the Aquita- 
nian Gulf (Plin. iv. 109). 

Ulpianus. 1. Domitius Ulpianus, a cele- 

rated jurist, derived his origin from Tyre in 
Phoenicia, but was probably not a native of 
Tyre himself. The time of his birth is un- 
known. The greater part of his juristical works 
was written during the reign of Caracalla, 
especially the two great works Ad Hdictwm 
and the Libri ad Sabinum. He was banished 
or deprived of his functions under Elagabalus, 
who became emperor in 217; buton the accession 
of Alexander Severus, 222, he became the em- 
peror’s chief adviser. The emperor conferred 
on Ulpian the office of scriniorum magister, and 
made him aconsiliarius. He also held the office 
of praefectus annonae, and he was likewise 
made praefectus praetorio. (Lamprid. Hlagab. 
16, 4, Alex. Sev. 26, 5.) Ulpian perished in 
the reign of Alexander by the hands of the 
soldiers, who forced their way into the palace at 
night, and killed him in the presence of the 
emperor and his mother (228). (Dio Cass. lxxx. 
2; Zosim. i. 11.) His promotion to the office 
of praefectus praetorio was probably an un- 
popular measure. A great part of the numerous 
writings of Ulpian was still extant in the time 
of Justinian, and a much greater quantity is 
excerpted from him by the compilers of the 
Digest than from any other jurist. The num- 
ber of excerpts from Ulpian is said to be 2462; 
and many of the excerpts are of great length, 
and altogether they form about one-third of the 
whole body of the Digest. [Dict. of Ant. art. 
Pandectae.]| The excerpts from Paulus and 
Ulpian together make about one half of the 
Digest. Ulpian’s style is perspicuous, and 
presents fewer difficulties than that of many 
of the Roman jurists who are excerpted in 
the Digest. The great legal knowledge, the 
good sense, and the industry of Ulpian place 
him among the first of the Roman jurists, and 
he has exercised a great influence on the juris- 
prudence of modern Europe, through the 
copious extracts from his writings which have 
been preserved by the compilers of Justinian’s 
Digest. We possess a fragment of a work under 
under the title of Domite Ulpiant Fragmenta ; 
it is an abridgment of Ulpian’s Liber Singu. 
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laris Regularum. Edition by Bécking, Bonn, 
1855. Also a small fragment of his Jnsti- 
tutiones, included in Huschke’s Jurisprud. 
Antejust.—2. Of Antioch, a sophist, lived in 
the time of Constantine the Great, and wrote 
several rhetorical works. 

Ulpius Trajanus. [Trasanus.] 

Ultor, ‘the avenger,’ a surname of Mars, to 
whom Augustus built a temple at Rome in the 
Forum, after taking vengeance upon the mur- 
derers of Julius Caesar. [Roma, p. 807.] 

Ulibrae (Ulubranus, Ulubrensis), a small 
town in Latium, of uncertain site, but in the 
neighbourhood of the Pontine Marshes. 

Ulysses. [Opyssrvs.] 

Umbria, called by the Greeks Ombrica (7 
*OuBpixh), a district of Italy, bounded on the 
N. by Gallia Cisalpina, from which it was 
separated by the river Rubicon; on the KE. by 
the Adriatic sea; on the S. by Picenum, from 
which it was separated by the river Aesis, 
and by the land of the Sabines, from which 
it was separated by the river Nar; and 
on the W. by Etruria, from which it was 
separated by the Tiber. Under Augustus it 
formed the sixth Regio of Italy. ‘The Apen- 
nines ran through the W. part of the country, 
but it contained many fertile plains on the 
coast. For the origin of its inhabitants, the 
Umbri, see Irauta, p. 456, a. The Umbri were 
at a very early period the most powerful people 
in central Italy, and extended across the penin- 
sula from the Adriatic to the Tyrrhene seas, 
Thus they inhabited the country afterwards 
called Etruria, and we are expressly told that 
Crotona, Perusia, Clusium and other Etruscan 
cities were built by the Umbrians, They were 
afterwards deprived of their possessions W. of 
the Tiber by the Etruscans, and confined to 
the country between this river and the Adriatic. 
Their territories were still further diminished 
by the Senones, a Gallic people, who took 
possession of the whole country on the coast, 
from Ariminum to the Aesis. (Dionys. i. 19, ii. 
49; Liv. v. 85.) The Umbri were subdued by 
the Romans in B.¢, 807; and after the conquest 
of the Senones by the Romans in 283, they 
again obtained possession of the country on the 
coast of the Adriatic. This district, however, 
continued to be called Ager Gallicus down to a 
late period. The chief towns of Umbria were 
Ariminum, F'anum Fortunan, Mrvanta, TupEr, 
Narnia, and SpoLErium. 

Umbro (Ombrone), one of the largest rivers 
in Htruria, falling into the Tyrrhene sea, near a 
town of the same name (Plin. iii. 51). 

Ummidius Quadratus. [Quaprarus.] 

Unelli, a maritime people on the N. coast of 
Gaul, on a promontory opposite Britain (the 
modern Cotantin), belonging to the Armorici 
(Caes. B. G. ii. 84, iii. 1; cf. Vennrt). 

Upis (Odms). 1. A goddess of childbirth 
identified with ArTrmis, and hence also repre- 
sented as one of her nymphs (Callim. Hymn, 
in Dian. 240; Verg. Aen, xi. 582). 

Ur. [Epzssa.] 

Urania. (Musan; ApHRopITE.] 

Uranus (Ovpayds) or Heaven, sometimes 
called a son, and sometimes the husband, of 
Gaea (Earth). By Gaea Uranus became the 
father of Oceanus, Coeus, Crius, Hyperion, 
Tapetus, Thia, Rhia, Themis, Mnemosyne, 
Phoebe, Tethys, Cronos; of the Cyclopes— 
Brontes, Steropes, Arges; and of the Hecaton- 
cheires—Cottus, Briareus, and Gyes. Cicero 
mentions traditions that Uranus was also the 


father of Hermes by Dia, and of Aphrodite by 
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Hemera (Cic. N. D. iii. 22, 55-58), Uranus 
hated his children, and immediately after their 
birth he confined them in Tartarus, in conse- 
quence of which he was mutilated and dethroned 
by Cronos at the instigation of Gaea. Out of 
the drops of his blood sprang the Gigantes, the 
Erinyes, the Melian nymphs, and according to 
some, Silenus, and from the foam gathering 
around the part which was thrown into the sea 
sprang Aphrodite. (Hes. 7h. 126-198; Apollod. 
i, 1; Serv. ad Aen. v.801, ad Hel. vi. 18.) It 
has been remarked above [Trranxs] that the 
dynasties of gods which Greek mythology 
eventually represented as preceding Zeus are 
really the deities of earlier inhabitants of Greek 
lands whom the Greeks adopted and fitted into 
their own theogony, accounting for the su- 
premacy of Zeus, the great Greek deity, by 
representing the supreme deities of primitive 
barbarous tribes as earlier races of gods. The 
savage myths attached to them are simply 
the savage superstitions of these primitive 
tribes, which, though preserved by Hesiod, are 
unnoticed by Homer, who rejects most of the 
ugly and un-Greek myths. It is suggested that 
the barbarous myth of the mutilation of Uranus 
was a savage representation of the separation 
of earth and sky, which were regarded as having 
been so joined as to cause darkness. It is said 
that the Maoris of New Zealand have a similar 
story. 

Urbigénus Pagus. [Hetvetu,] 

Urbinum (Urbinas, -atis), 1. Hortense (Ur- 
bino), a town in Umbria and a municipium, 
situated on a steep round rock (Tac. Hist. 
iii, 62; Procop. B. G. ii. 29).—2, Metaurense 
(Urbania), » town in Umbria, on the river Me- 
Sie and not far from its source (Plin. iii. 
114). i 

Urbs Salvia. [Pornentra, No. 2.] 

Urci, a town of the Bastetani in Hispania 
Tarraconensis, on the coast, and on the road 
from Castulo to Malaca (Plin. iii, 26; Ptol. 
ii. 6, 14). 

Ureinium (Ajaccio), a town on the W. coast 
of Corsica. 

Urgo or Gorgon (Gorgona), an island off the 
coast of Etruria, N. of Inva. 

Uria (Urias: Ovia), called Hyria (“Yp{n) by 
Herodotus, a town in Calabria on the road from 
Brundisium to Tarentum, was the ancient 
capital of Iapygia, and is said to have been 
founded by the Cretans under Minos (Hat. vii. 
170; Strab. p, 282). 7 

Urium, a small town in Apulia, from which 
the Sinus Urias took its name, being the bay 
on the N. side of Mt. Garganus opposite the 
Diomedean islands. 

Urseius Ferox, one of the most eminent 
jurists in the reign of Vespasian. 

Urso (Oswna), a town of Hispania Baetica, 
the last refuge of the Pompeians (Strab. p. 141; 
App. Hisp. 16). 

rsus, a contemporary of Domitian, whom 
he dissuaded from killing his wife, Domitia, 
(Dio Cass. xvii. 8). Statius addressed to him 
a poem of consolation on the death of a favour- 
ite slave (Stl. ii, 6), and he also mentions him 
in the Preface to the second book of his Silvae. 

Uscana, a large town in Illyria, on a tribu- 
ee of the Aous (Livy. xliii. 10). 

sipétes or Usipli, a German people, who, 
being driven out of their abodes by the Suevi, 
crossed the Rhine and penetrated into Gaul; 
but they were defeated by Caesar, and com- 
pelled to recross the river [ef. Tmncrrrt]. 
They were now received by the Sugambri, and 
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allowed to dwell on the N. bank of -the Lippe ; 
but we afterwards find them S&S. of the Lippe ; 
and at a still later time they become lost under 
the general name of Alemanni. (Caes. B.G. iv. 
4; Tac. Anm. i. 50, xill. 54, Agr. 27.) 

Ustica, a valley near the Sabine villa of 
Horace. [Horartus.] 

Utica (n “ItuKh or Ovrixn: “ItuKaios, Uti- 
censis: Bou-Shater, Ru.), the greatest city of 


ancient Africa, after Carthage, was a Phoe- | 


nician colony, older (and, if the chronologers 
are to be trusted, much older) than Carthage. 
Like others of the very ancient Phoenician 
colonies in the territory of Carthage, Utica 
maintained a comparative independence, even 
during the height of the Punic power, and was 
rather the ally of Carthage than her subject. 
(Vell. Pat. i. 2; Just. xvii. 4; Strab. p: 832.) 
It stood on the shore of the N. part of the 
Carthaginian Gulf, a little W. of the mouth of 
the Bagradas, and twenty-seven Roman miles 
NW. of Carthage; but its site is now inland, 
in consequence of the changes effected by the 
Bagradas in the coast-line. [Bacrapas.] In 
the third Punic war, Utica took part with the 
Romans against Carthage, and was rewarded 
with the greatest part of the Carthaginian 
territory. (Ptol. xxxvi.1; App. Pun. 75, 118.) 
It afterwards became renowned to all future 
time as the scene of the last stand made by the 
Pompeian party against Caesar, and of the 
glorious, though mistaken, self-sacrifice of the 
younger Cato. [CaTo.] 

Utis (Montone), a river of Gallia Cisalpina, 
which rises in the Apennines and flows past 
Forum Julii (forlt) and Ravenna into the 
Adriatic (Liv. v. 35). 

Utus (Vid), a river in Moesia and a tributary 
of the Danube, falling into the latter river at 
the town Utus. 

Uxama (Osma), a town of the Arevaci in 
Hispania Tarraconensis, on the road from Astu- 
rica to Caesaraugusta, fifty miles W.of Numan- 
tia (Ptol. ii. 6, 56; Flor. iii. 22; Sil. It. iii. 384). 

Uxantis (Ushant), an island off the NW. 
coast of Gaul. 

Uxellodinum (Zssolw), a town of the Cadurci 
in Gallia Aquitanica, situated on a steep hill, 
rising out of the plain, at the foot of which a 
river flowed. It was besieged and taken by 
Caesar, and its inhabitants were treated with 
great barbarity. ([Caes.] B.G. viii. 32-44.) 

Uxentum (Uxentinus: Ugento), a town in 
Calabria, NW. of the Iapygian promontory 
(Ptol. iii. 1, 76; Plin. iii. 102). 

Uxii (Ovéio.), a warlike people, of predatory 
habits, who had their strongholds in M. Para- 
choathras, on the N. border of Persis, in the 
district called Uxia (Ovéia), but who also ex- 
tended over a considerable tract of country in 
Media (Arr, An, iii. 17; Strab. pp. 524, 729). 


Vv. 


Vacca, Vaga, or Vaba (Otaya, Baya: Beja), 
a city of Zeugitana in N. Africa, on the borders 
of Numidia, on an H. tributary of the river 
Tusca, a good day’s journey S. of Utica, It 
was a great emporium for the trade between 
Hippo, Utica and Carthage and the interior. 
It was destroyed by Metellus in the Jugurthine 
war, but was restored and colonised by the 
Romans. Its fortifications were renewed by 
Justinian, who named it Theodorias in honour 
of his wife. (Strab. p.831; Ptol. iv. 3, 28; Sall. 
Jug. 29, 47; Procop. Aed, vi, 5,) 
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Vaccaei, a people in the interior of Hispania 
Tarraconensis, occupying the modern Toro, 
Palencia, Burgos, and Valladolid, KE. of the 
Astures, S. of the Cantabri, W. of the Celtiberi 
(Liv. xxx. 7; Pol. iii. 14; Strab. p. 152; Diod. 
y. 84; Plin. iii. 19). Their chief towns were 
PaLuantTis and INTHRCATIA. 

Vacua, Vagia, or Vacca (Vowga), a river of 
Lusitania, which flows into the Atlantic a little 
S. of the Douzo (Plin. iv. 1135. Strab. p. 158). 

Vacuna, a Sabine goddess, worshipped es- » 
pecially in a sacred grove near the Lacus Velinus 
and Reate (Plin. iii. 109); and also in a temple 
near Horace’s farm (Hor. Hp. i. 10, 49). Va- 
cuna was particularly regarded as the goddess of 
victory, but also as a great national deity of the 
Sabines (Ov. Fast. vi. 807); she also presided 
over the works of the garden and field (hence 
identified both with Venus and with Ceres), and 
over the woods and hunting (hence identified 
with Diana). Moreover, as goddess of victory in 
war she is sometimes confused with Bellona and 
sometimes with Minerva (Dionys. i. 15; Schol. 
ad Hor. l.c.). 

Vada. 1. A fortress of the Batavi in Gallia 
Belgica, E. of Batavodurum (Tac. Hist. v. 21), 
—2. Vada Sabbatia (Vado), a town of Liguria, 
on the coast, which was the harbour of Sabbata 
or Savo (Cic. ad Fam. xi.10; Strab. p. 202). 
—3. Vada Volaterrana (Torre di Vado), asmall 
town on the coast of Etruria, in the territory of 
Volaterrae. 

Vadicassii, a people in Gallia Belgica, near 
the sources of the Sequana (Plin. iv. 107; Ptol. 
ii. 8, 16). 

Vadimonis Lacus (Lago di Bassano), a small 
lake of Htruria of a circular form, with sul- 
phureous waters, and renowned for its floating 
islands, a minute description of which is given 
by the younger Pliny (Hp. viii. 20). It is cele- 
brated in history for the defeat of the Htruscans 
in two great battles: first, by the dictator Pa- 
pirius Cursor, in B.c. 809, from the effects of 
which the Htruscans never recovered (Liv. ix. 
89); and again in 283, when the allied forces of 
the Etruscans and Gauls were routed by the 
consul Cornelius Dolabella (Pol. ii, 20; Flor. i. 
18). The lake has so shrunk in dimensions in 
modern times as to be only a small stagnant 
pond, almost lost in the tall reeds and bulrushes 
which grow in it. 

Vagienni, a small tribe in Liguria, whose 
chief town was Augusta Vagiennorum. ‘Their 
site is uncertain, but they perhaps dwelt near 
Saluzzo (Plin. iii. 117). 

Vahalis. [RuHENvs.] 

Valens, emperor of the East aD. 364-378, 
was born about a.D. 828, and was made emperor 
by his brother Valentinian. [VaLENTINIANUS.] 
The greater part of Valens’ reign is occupied 
by his wars with the Goths. At first he gained 
great advantages over the barbarians, and con- 
cluded a peace with them in 370; on the con- 
dition that they should not cross the Danube. 
In 376 the Goths were driven out of their 
country by the Huns, and were allowed by 
Valens to cross the Danube and settle in Thrace , 
and the country on the borders of the Danube 
Dissensions soon arose between the Romans 
and these dangerous neighbours, and in 3877 
the Goths took up arms under Fritigern. Va- 
lens collected a powerful army, and marched 
against the Goths, but he was defeated by 
them with immense slaughter, near Hadrian- 
ople, on the 9th of August, 378. Valens was 
never seen after the battle: some say he died 
oa the field; and others relate that he was 
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burnt to death in a peasant’s house, to which 
he was carried, and which the barbarians set 
fire to without knowing who was in it. (Amm. 
Mare. xxxi. 18.) The reign of Valens is im- 
portant in the history of the empire on account 
of the admission of the Goths into the coun- 
tries S. of the Danube, the commencement of 
the decline of the Roman power. The furious 
contests between the rival creeds of the Catho- 
lics and the Arians also characterise this reign. 

Valens, Aburnius (L. Falvius Aburnius 
Valens), one of the jurists who are excerpted 
in the Digest, belonged to the school of the 
Sabinians. He flourished under Antoninus 
Pius, and is probably the Valens mentioned in 
Capitol. Ant. Pz. 12, 1. 

Valens, Fabius, one of the principal generals 
of the emperor Vitellius in a.p. 69, marched 
into Italy through Gaul, and, after forming a 
junction with the forces of Caecina, defeated 
Otho in the decisive battle of Bedriacum, 
which secured for Vitellius the sovereignty of 
Italy. Vitellius raised Valens and Caecina to 
the consulship, and he left the whole govern- 
ment in their hands. Valens remained faithful 
to Vitellius, when Antonius Primus, the gene- 
ral of Vespasian, marched into Italy ; but as he 
had not sufficient forces to oppose Antonius 
after the capture of Cremona, he resolved to 
sail to Gaul and rouse the Gallic provinces to 
espouse the cause of Vitellius; but he was 
taken prisoner at the islands of the Stoechades 
(Hyeéres), off Massilia, and was shortly after- 
wards put to death at Urbinum (Urbino). 
(Tac, Hist. i. 7, 52-66, ii, 24-30, 56, 92, 99, iii, 
40, 62; Plut. Oth. 6.) 

Valens, Vettius, a physician in the reign of 
Claudius. He was one of the paramours of 
Messallina, and was put to death a.p. 48. (Tac. 
Ann. xi. 81, 85; Plin. xxix. 7.) 

Valentia. 1. (Valencia), the chief town of 
the Edetani on the river Turia, three miles 
from the coast, and on the road from Carthago 
Nova to Castulo. It was founded by Junius 
Brutus, who settled here the soldiers of 
Viriathus; it was destroyed by Pompey, but it 
was soon afterwards rebuilt and made a Roman 
colony. It continued to be an important place 
down to the latest times. (Liv. Hp. 55; Plut. 
Pomp. 18; Plin. iii. 20; Mel. ii, 6; Ptol. ii. 6, 
62.)—2. (Valence), a town in Gallia Narbon- 
ensis on the Rhone, and a Roman colony 
(Plin, iii. 86; Ptol. ii. 10, 12).—8. A town in the 
interior of Sardinia.—4, Or Valentium, a town 
in Apulia, ten miles from Brundusium, SE. of 
Usellis (Plin. iii. 85).—5,. [Vreo.J—6, A fifth 
province of Britain, added in 869 to the four of 
the Diocletian arrangement. [Britannia.]—7. 
Or Valentinum. [Forum Furyn.] 

Valentinianus. I., Roman emperor A.D. 364— 
875, was the son of Gratianus, and was’ born 
A.D. 321, at Cibalisin Pannonia. His first wife 
was Valeria Severa, by whom he became the 
father of the emperor Gratianus. He held 
important military commands under Julian and 
Jovian; and on the death of the latter, in 
February 364, Valentinian was elected emperor 
by the troops at Nicaea. A few weeks after his 
elevation Valentinian, by the desire *of the 
soldiers, associated in the empire his brother 
Valens, and assigned to him the East, while he 
himself undertook the government of the West. 
Valentinian was a Catholic, though his brother 
Valens was an Arian; but he did not persecute 
either Arians or heathens. He possessed good 
abilities, prudence, and vigour of character. He 
had a capacity for military matters, and was a 
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vigilant, impartial, and laborious administrator. 
The greater part of Valentinian’s reign was 
ocoupied by the wars against the Alemanni 
and the other barbarians on the Roman fron- 
tiers. His operations were attended with 
success. He not only drove the Alemanni out 
of Gaul, but on more than one occasion crossed 
the Rhiné, and carried the war into the enemy’s 
country. His usual residence was Treviri 
(Tréves). In 875 he went to Carnuntum on 
the Danube, in order to repel the Quadi and 
Sarmatians, who had invaded Pannonia, After 
an indecisive campaign he took up his winter- 
quarters at Bregetio. In this place, while 
giving an audience to the deputies of the 
Quadi, and speaking with great heat, he fell 
down in a fit and expired suddenly, on the 17th 
of November, (Amm. Mare. xxviii.—xxx. ; Zosim. 
iv. 17.)—II., Roman emperor s.D. 375-392, 
younger son of the preceding, was proclaimed 
Augustus by the army after his father’s death, 
though he was then only four or five years of 
age. His elder brother Gratianus, who had 
been proclaimed Augustus during the lifetime 
of their father, assented to the choice of the 
army, and a division of the West was made 
between the two brothers. Valentinian had 
Italy, Illyricum, and Africa. Gratian had the 
Gauls, Spain, and Britain. In 383 Gratian was 
defeated and slain by Maximus, who left 
Valentinian a precarious authority out of fear 
for Theodosius, the emperor of the Hast; but 
in 887 Valentinian was expelled.from Italy by 
Maximus, and fled for refuge to Theodosius. 
In 888 Theodosius defeated Maximus, and 
restored Valentinian to his authority as emperor 
of the West. Theodosius returned to Con- 
stantinople in 891; and in the following year 
(392) Valentinian was murdered by the general 
Arbogastes, who raised Eugenius to the throne. 
Valentinian perished on the 15th of May, being 
only a few months above twenty years of age. 
His funeral oration was pronounced by St. 
Ambrose.—III., Roman emperor a.D, 425-455, 
was born 419, and was the son of Constantius III. 
by Placidia, the sister of Honorius and the 
daughter of Theodosius I. He was declared 
Augustus in 425 by Theodosius II., and was 
placed over the West, but as he was only six 
years of age the government was intrusted to 
his mother Placidia. During his long reign 
the empire was repeatedly exposed to the 
invasions of the barbarians; and it was only 
the military abilities of Aétius which saved the 
empire from ruin. In 429 the Vandals under 
Genseric crossed over into Africa, which they 
conquered, and of which they continued in 
possession till the reign of Justinian. The 
weakness of the empire during this reign was 
shown also by the fact that the Britons (from 
whose country the Roman troops had been 
withdrawn forty years before), finding it vain 
to apply to Rome for aid against the incursions 
of the Picts, invited the Jutes under Hengest 
and Horsa to help them, in 449. The Goths 
likewise established themselves in Gaul; but 
Aétius finally made peace with them (489), and 
with their assistance gained a great victory 
over Attila and the vast army of the Huns at 
Chalons in 451. [Arrma.] The power and 
influence of Aétius excited the jealousy and 
fears of Valentinian, who murdered his brave 
and faithful general in 454. [Anrtrius.] In the 
following year the emperor himself was slain by 
Petronius Maximus, whose wife he had violated. 
He was afeeble and contemptible prince. 
Valéria, 1. Sister of P. Valerius Publicola, 
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advised the Roman matrons to ask Veturia, the 
mother of Coriolanus, to go to the camp of 
Coriolanus in order to deprecate his resent- 
ment. ([Cortonanus.]—2. The last wife of 
Sulla, was the daughter of M. Valerius Messalla, 
and bore a daughter soon after Sulla’s death 
(Plut. Popl. 35, 87)—8. Galéria Valéria, 
daughter of Diocletian and Prisca, was, upon 
the reconstruction of the empire in A.D. 292, 
| united to Galerius, one of the new Caesars. 
After the death of her husband, in 811, Valeria 
rejected the proposals of his successor, Maxi- 
minus, who in consequence stripped her of her 
possessions, and banished her along with her 
mother. After the death of Maximinus, Valeria 
and her mother were executed by order of 
Licinius, 815. [GauErius.|—4. Messallina. 
[Mrssaniina.] 

Valéria Gens, one of the most ancient 
patrician houses at Rome. The Valerii were of 
Sabine origin, and their ancestor, Volesus or 
Volusus, is said to have settled at Rome with 
Titus Tatius. One of the descendants of this 
Volesus, P. Valerius, afterwards surnamed 
Publicola, plays a distinguished part in the 
story of the expulsion of the kings, and was 
elected consul in the first year of the republic, 
B.c. 509. From this time forward down to the 
latest period of the empire, for nearly 1000 
years, the name occurs more or less frequently 
in the Fasti, and it was borne by the emperors 
Maximinus, Maximianus, Maxentius, Diocletian, 
Constantius, Constantine the Great, and others. 
The Valeria gens enjoyed extraordinary honours 
and privileges at Rome. In the Circus a con- 
spicuous place, with a sella curulis (Liv. ii. 31), 
was set apart forthem. They were also allowed 
to bury their dead within the walls (Cic. Legg. 
ii, 28, 58; Plut. Popl. 23). The Valerii in early 
times were always foremost in advocating the 
rights of the plebeians, and the laws (especially 
the law of appeal) which they proposed at 
various times were the great charters of the 
liberties of the second order. (See Dict. of 
Antiq. s. v. Leges Valeriae.) The Valeria 
gens was divided into various families under 
the’ republic, the most important of which bore 
the names of Corvus, Fuaccus, Laxrvinvus, 
Messanua, Pusricona, and TRIARIUS: 

Valéria, a province in Pannonia formed by 
Galerius, and named in honour of his wife. 
[Pannonia. | 

Valérianus. 1. Roman emperor A.D. 258- 
260, whose full name was P. Licinius Vale- 
rianus. Valerian was proclaimed emperor by 
the troops whom he was leading against the 
usurper Aemilianus. Valerian proclaimed his 
son Gallienus Augustus, and first carried on 
war against the Goths, whom he defeated (257). 
But though the barbarians still threatened 
the Roman frontiers on the Danube and the 
Rhine, the conquests of the Persians, who had 
crossed the Euphrates and stormed Antioch, 
compelled him to hasten to the East. For a 
time his measures were both vigorous and suc- 
cessful. Antioch was recovered, and the 
Persian king Sapor was compelled to fall back 
behind the Euphrates ; but the emperor, flushed 
by his good fortune, followed-too rashly. He 
was surrounded, in the vicinity of Edessa, by 
the countless horsemen of his active foe; he 
was entrapped into a conference, taken prisoner 
(260), and passed the remainder of his life in 
captivity, subjected to every insult which 
Oriental cruelty could devise. After death his 
skin was stuffed and long preserved as a trophy 
in the chief temple of the nation. (Aurel. Vict. 
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Caes. 82; Eutrop. ix. 6; Amm, Mare. xxiii. 5.) 
—2. Son of the preceding, but not by the same 
mother as Gallienus. He perished along with 
Gallienus at Milan in 268. [GaLLi=nvs.] 

Valérius. [Vauerta Gens. ] 

Valérius, P. Asiaticus. 1. Consul suffectus 
under Caligula, and consul av. 46 under 
Claudius. He was wealthy and had beautiful 
gardens, coveted by Messallina, who procured 
an accusation of treason against him which led 
to his death*in 47. (Taa Amm. xi. 1, xiii. 48; 
Dio Cass. lix. 30, lx. 27-31.)—2. Legatus of Gallia 
Belgica at the death of Nero. He was son-in- 
law and supporter of Vitellius, (Tac. Hist. i. 
59, iv. 4, 6.) 

Valérius Volisus Maximus, M’ (or M.?). 
1. Was a brother of P. Valerius Publicola. 
He fought at the battle of L. Regillus, and 
was killed (Liv. ii. 16, 20; Dionys. v. 87; Plut. 
Popl. 20).—2. Dictator in B.c. 494, when the 
dissensions between the burghers and com- 
monalty of Rome de nexis were at the highest. 
Valerius was popular with the plebs, and 
induced them to enlist for the Sabine and 
Aequian wars by promising that when the 
enemy was repulsed the condition of the debtors 
(next) should be alleviated. He defeated and 
triumphed over the Sabines; but, unable to 
fulfil his promise to the commons, resigned - his 
dictatorship. The plebs, seeing that Valerius 
at least had kept faith with them, escorted him 
honourably home. (Liv. ii. 30, 31.) According 
to Livy, he was son of the Valerius Volusus 
who fought at Regillus, but some have conjec- 
tured that he was the same man, and was only 
wounded, not killed, at Regillus. It is certainly 
strange that the dictator of 494 should have 
had a father active in battle in 497. 

Valérius Maximus, is known to us as the 
compiler of a large collection of historical anec- 
dotes, entitled De Factis Dictisque Memora- 
bilibus Libri IX, arranged under different 
heads, the sayings and doings of Roman 
worthies being, moreover, kept distinct in each 
division from those of foreigners. He lived in 
the reign of the emperor Tiberius, to whom he 
dedicated hiswork. Of his personal history we 
know nothing, except the solitary circumstance, 
recorded .by himself, that he accompanied Sex. 
Pompeius into Asia (ii. 6, 8)—the Sextus Pom- 
peius who was consul a.p. 14, and afterwards 
proconsul of Asia. The subjects treated of in 
the work are miscellaneous, and it seems to 
have been compiled as a collection of historical 
instances for the use of rhetoricians. In some 
books the topics selected for illustration are 
closely allied to each other; in others no bond 
of union can be traced. Thus the first book is 
entirely devoted to matters connected with 
sacred rites; the second book relates chiefly to 
certain remarkable civil institutions; the third, 
fourth, fifth, and sixth, to the more prominent 
social virtues; but in the seventh the chapters 
De Strategemates, De Repulsis, are abruptly 
followed by those De Necessitate, De Testa- 
mentis Rescissis, De Ratis Testamentis et In- 
speratis. The work is by no means without 
value, since it preserves a record of many 
curious events not to be found elsewhere; but, 
regarded asa history, it is wholly uncritical and 
shallow, so written as to flatter Tiberius wherever 
it was possible, and with a violent tirade 
against Sejanus, added, probably, after the fall 
of that minister, though before the first publi- 
cation of the book. He uses as his chief sources, 
but often confusedly, Livy, Cicero, Sallust, and 
Pompeius Trogus. For the events of his own 
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time the value of his testimony is impaired by 
his desire to write only what would be likely to 
please Tiberius. The work of Valerius Maxi- 
mus became very popular in the later times of 
the empire and in the middle ages. It was 
frequently abridged, and we still possess an 
abridgment of it made by Julius Paris.—The 
best editions of the original work are by Kempf, 
Leips. 1888, and C. Holm, Leips. 1865. 

Valérius Flaccus. [Fxacous.] 

Valgius Rufus, C.,a Roman poet, and a con- 
temporary of Virgil and Horace, the latter of 
whom ranks him, along with Varius, Maecenas, 
and Virgil, among those friends of genius whose 
approbation far more than compensated for the 
annoyance caused by the attacks of his detrac- 
tors (Hor. Sat. i. 10, 82), He was consul suffec- 
tus in B.c. 12. He wrote elegies and epigrams, 
and perhaps some epic poetry (Hor. Od. ii. 9; 
Tib. iv. 1, 180; Serv. ad Aen. xi. 457), and books 
on botany (Plin. xxv. 4) and on grammar (Gell. 
xii. 18). 

Vandali, Vandalii, or Vindalii, a confeder- 
acy of German peoples, probably of the great 
Suevic race, to which the Burgundiones, Goth- 
ones, Gepidae, and Rugii belonged. They 
dwelt originally on the N. coast of Germany, 
but were afterwards settled N. of the Marco- 
manni in the Riesengebirge, which are hence 
called Vandalici Montes. (Capitol. M. Ant. 
Phil. 17; Eutrop. viii. 13; Jordan. Get. 22.) 
They subsequently appear for a short time in 
Dacia and Pannonia; but at the beginning of 
the fifth century (4.D. 409) they traversed Ger- 
many and Gaul, and invaded Spain. In this 
country they subjugated the Alani, and founded 
a powerful kingdom, the name of Which is still 
preserved in Andalusia (Vandalusia). In a.p. 
429 they crossed over into Africa, under their 
king Genseric, and conquered all the Roman 
dominions in that country. Genseric subse- 
quently invaded Italy, and took and plundered 
Rome in 455. The Vandals continued masters 
of Africa till 535, when their kingdom was 
destroyed by Belisarius, and annexed to the 
Byzantine empire. [Brxisartus.] 

Vangidnes, a German people, dwelling along 
the Rhine, in the neighbourhood of the modern 
Worms (Caes. B. G. i. 51; Tac. Ann. xii. 27, 
Germ. 28). 

Vannius, king of the Suevi, recognised by 
the Romans, A.D. 19, after the overthrow of 
Maroboduus. He reigned for thirty years, but 
was dispossessed by his nephews, Sido and 
Vangio, A.D. 50. Claudius did not aid him with 
troops, but gave him a territory in Pannonia. 
(Lac. Ann. ii. 63, xii. 29, 30; Plin. iv. 81.) 

Vapincum (Gap), a town in Gallia Nar- 
bonensis, S. of Cularo (Grenoble), and not far 
from the Druentia (Durance). It lies just S. of 
the Col Bayard, which was probably ‘ the first 
ascent to the Alps’ on Hannibal’s route (Pol. 
ili, 49), and Vapincum was in all probability 
the town which is mentioned both by Polybius 
and by Livy as the chief town or castellwm of 
the natives who defended that defile (Pol. l. c.; 
Liv. xxi. 83), though Livy places it on the wrong 
side of the Druentia (cf. Hannipan]. * 

Varagri. [Vrracnrti.] 

Vardanes or Bardanes. [Arsacres XXI.] 

Vardili, a people in Hispania Tarraconensis, 
W. of the Vascones, inthe modern Guipwzcoa 
and Alava (Strab. p. 162; Ptol. ii. 6,9; Pln. 
iii. 26). 

Vargunteius, a senator and one of Catiline’s 
conspirators, undertook, in conjunction with C. 
Cornelius, to murder Cicero im B.c, 68, but their 
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plan was frustrated by information conveyed to 
Cicero through Fulvia. He was afterwards 
brought to trial, but could find no one to defend 
him. (Sall. Cat. 17, 47.) 

, Varia, 1. (Vicovaro), a town of the Sabines, 
in the valley of the Anio, about eight miles 
above Tibur, and near Horace’s villa (Hor. 
ip. i. 14, 8; Strab. p. 237; Horartus, p. 428, a), 
—2. (Varea), a town of the Berones in His- 
pania Tarraconensis on the Iberus, which was 
navigable from this town (Plin. iii. 21; Strab. 
p. 162). 

Varini, a people of Germany, on the right 
bank of the Albis, N. of the Langobardi (Tac. 
Germ. 40). 

Varius. 1. Q. Varius Hybrida, tribune of 
the plebs, B.c. 90, was a native of Sucro in 
Spain, and received the surname of Hybrida 
because his mother was a Spanish woman. In 
his tribuneship he carried a lex de majestate, 
in order to punish all those who had assis- 
ted or advised the Socii to take up arms 
against the Roman people. Under this law 
many distinguished senators were condemned ; 
but in the following year Varius himself was 
condemned under his own law, and was put to 
death. (App. B. C. i. 57; Val. Max. viii. 6, 43 
Cie. de Or. i. 25; N. D. iti. 88.) —2. L. Varius 
Rufus, one of the most distinguished poets of 
the Augustan age, the companion and friend of 
Virgiland Horace. By the latter he is placed 
in the foremost rank among the epic bards, and 
Quintilian has pronounced that his tragedy of 
Thyestes might stand a comparison with any 
production of the Grecian stage. (Quint. x. 1, 
98; Tac. Dial. 12.) He enjoyed the friendship 
of Maecenas, and it was to the recommendation 
of Varius in conjunction with that of Virgil, 
that Horace was indebted for an introduction 
to the minister, about B.c. 89. Virgil appointed 
Plotius Tucea and Varius his literary executors, 
and they revised the Aeneid. Hence Varius 
was alive subsequent to B.c. 19, in which year 
Virgil died; but from Verg. Hcl. ix. 85 it may 
be inferred that Varius was somewhat older 
than Virgil. It has been inferred from Hor. 
Ep. ii. 1, 247, that Varius was dead before the 
second book of the Hpistles was written, and 
this is probably right, though the words are not 
conclusive. Besides the tragedy Thyestes 
Varius wrote two epic poems (cf. Hor. Sat. i. 10, 
44), one De Morte on the death of Caesar 
(Macrob. vi. 1, 39, vi. 2, 19), the other a pane- 
gyric of Augustus, from which, according to the 
scholiast, Horace quotes the three lines of Hp. 
i, 16, 27-29, and this poem, which included the 
praises of Agrippa, is alluded to in Hor. Od. i. 6. 

Varro, Atacinus. [See below, Varro, No. 3.] 

Varro, Cingodnius, a Roman senator under 
Nero, supported the claims of Nymphidius to 
the throne on the death of Nero, and was put to 
death in consequence by Galba, being at the 
time consul designatus (Tac. Ann. xiv. 45; 
Hist. i. 6, 87; Plut. Galb. 14). 

Varro, Terentius. 1. C., consul z.c. 216 
with L. Aemilius Paulus. Varrois said to have 
been the son of a butcher, to have carried on 
business himself as a factor in his early years, 
and to have risen to eminence by pleading 
the causes of the lower classes in opposition to 
the opinion of all good men (Liv. xxii. 25; 
Val. Max. iii. 4, 4). Notwithstanding the strong 
opposition of the aristocracy, he was raised to 
the consulship by the people, who thought 
that it only needed a man of energy at the head 
of an overwhelming force to bring the war 
against Hannibal to a close, and who, moreover, 
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had an unfounded mistrust of the aims and 
motives of the senate. His colleague was L. 
Aemilius Paulus, one of the leaders of the 
aristocratical party. The two consuls were 
defeated by Hannibal at the memorable battle 
of Cannae. [Hannzpat,] The battle was fought 
by Varro against the advice of Paulus. The 
Roman army was all but annihilated. Paulus 
‘and almost all the officers perished. Varro was 
one of the few who escaped and reached Venusia 
in safety, with about seventy horsemen. His 
conduct after the battle seems to have deserved 
praise. He proceeded to Canusium, where the 
remnant of the Roman army had taken refuge, 
and there adopted every precaution which the 
exigencies of the case required. His defeat 
was forgotten in the services he had lately 
rendered. On his return to the city all classes 
went out to meet him, and the senate returned 
him thanks because he had not despaired of the 
commonwealth. This marked the determination 
of patricians and plebeians to work heartily 
together against the foreign enemy. (Liv. xxii. 


85-61; Pol. iii. 106-116; Plut. Fab. 14-18; | 


App. Ann. 17-26.) Varro continued to; be em- 
ployed in Italy for several successive years in 
important military commands till nearly the 
close of the Punic war (Liv. xxiii. 82, xxvii. 35, 
xxxi. 49),—2. M. Terentius Varro Reatinus, 
the celebrated writer, whose vast and varied 
erudition in almost every department of litera- 
ture earned for him the title of the ‘most 
learned of the Romans’ (Quint. x. i. 95; Dionys. 
ii. 21; August. CO. D. vi. 2; of. Cic. Acad. Post. 
i. 8, 9) was born at Reate B.c. 116, and was 
trained under L. Aelius Stilo Praeconinus, and 
afterwards by Antiochus, a philosopher of the 
Academy. Varro held a high naval command 
in the wars against the pirates and Mithridates, 
and afterwards served as the legatus of Pom- 
peius in Spain in the Civil war, but was com- 
pelled to surrender his forces to Caesar. (Flor. 
li. 18, 29; Caes. B. C. i. 88, ii. 17-20.) He then 
passed over into Greece, and shared the for- 
tunes of the Pompeian party till after the 
battle of Pharsalia, when he obtained the 
forgiveness of Caesar, who employed him in 
superintending the collection and arrangement 
of the great library designed for public use. 
(Suet. Jul. 44; Isid. Or. vi. 5.) For some years 
after this period Varro remained in literary 
seclusion, passing his time chiefly at his coun- 
try seats near Cumae and Tusculum, occupied 
with study and composition. Caesar had 
forced Antony to restore to Varro an estate 
which he had seized (Cic. Phil. ii. 40, 103), and, 
perhaps in consequence, upon: the formation of 
the second triumvirate his name appeared 
upon the list of the proscribed ; but he suc- 
ceeded in making his escape, and, after having 
remained for some time concealed, he obtained 
the protection of Octavian. His life is said to 
have been saved by Fufius Calenus (App. B. C. 
iv. 47), and it is probable that he recovered a 
great portion of his estates; but most of his 
magnificent library had been destroyed (Gell. 
iii. 10), The remainder of his career was passed 
in tranquillity, and he continued to labour in his 
favourite studies. His death took place B.c. 28, 
when he was inhiseighty-ninth year. Not only 
was Varro the most learned of Roman scholars, 
but he was likewise the most voluminous of Ro- 
man authors. Gellius (/. c.) states that Varro 
claimed to have written 490 books before he 
was seventy-seven: Ausonius gives in round 
numbers 600 as the total number of books 
written ky Varro (Prof. Burd, xx. 10); and 
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this agrees with a list given by Jerome which 
makes out the writings of Varro to consist of 
seventy-four different works, containing alto- 
gether 620 books. Hence it would appear that 
130 of the books were written in the last twelve 
years of his life. Of these works only two have 
survived :—(1) De Re Rustica Libri ITI, still 
extant, was written when the author was eighty 
years old (&. #.i. 1,1), and is the most im- 
portant of all‘the treatises upon ancient agri- 
culture now extant, being far superior to the 
more voluminous production of Columella, with 
which alone it can be compared. Edited by 
Keil, Halle, 1849, and in the Scriptores Rei 
Rusticae veteres Latint, by Schneider, Lips. 
1764-1797. (2) De Lingua Latina, a gram- 
matical treatise which extended to twenty-four 
books ; but six only (v.-x.) have been preserved, 
and these are in a mutilated condition. The 
remains of this treatise are particularly valu- 
able, since they have been the means. of 
preserving many terms and forms which would 
otherwise have been altogether lost, and much 
curious information is here treasured up con- 
nected with the ancient usages, both civil and 
religious, of the Romans. Editions by Spengel, 
Berl. 1826 (re-edited 1885), and by O. Miiller, 
Leips. 1883. The work entitled Antiquitatum 
Libri was divided into two sections: Anti- 
quitates Rerum humanarum, in twenty-five 
books, and Antiquitates Rerum divinarwm, in 
sixteen books. It described the political and 
religious institutions of Rome, and was Varro’s 
great work, upon which chiefly his reputation 
for profound learning was based; but unfor- 
tunately only a few fragments of it have come 
down to us. With the second section of the 
work we are, comparatively speaking, familiar, 
since Augustine drew very largely from this 
source in his De Civitate Dei [cf. InpicrTa- 
MENTA, p. 442, b]. Varro wrote also a collec- 
tion of biographies called Imagines or Hebdo- 
mades in fifteen books; Disciplinae in nine 
books, which described the ‘liberal arts,’ viz. 
grammar, dialectic, rhetoric, geometry, arith- 
metic, astrology, music, medicine, and archi- 
tecture; and other works on philosophy 
(Logistorict in seventy-six books), geography, 
and law. Among his poetical works were the 
Saturae, which were composed in a variety 
of metres, with an admixture of prose 
also. Varro in these pieces copied to a cer- 
tain extent the productions of Menippus 
the Gadarene [Mrnippus], and hence desig- 
nated them as Saturae Menippeae s. Cynicae. 
They appear to have been a series of dis- 
quisitions on a vast variety of subjects, fre- 
quently, if not uniformly, couched in the shape 
of dialogue, the object proposed being the 
inculcation of moral lessons and serious truths 
in a familiar, playful, and even jocular style. 
The best editions of the fragments of these 
Saturae are by Riese, Leips. 1865, and 
Biicheler (with Petronius), Berl. 1882. The 
Sententiae Varronis, a collection of pithy 
sayings, may possibly have been gathered from 
the writings of Varro Reatinus; but even that 
is uncertain (ed. Devit, Padua, 1843).—3, P., a 
Latin poet of considerable celebrity, sur- 
named Atacinus, from the Ataz, a river of 
Gallia Narbonensis, his native province, was 
born B.c. 82. Of his personal history nothing 
further is known. He seems to have written, 
first, an epic on part of Caesar’s Gallic wars, 
called Bellum Sequanicwm (Prise. Gr. Lat. ii. 
497), and Saturae in imitation of Lucilius 
(Hor, Saf. i. 10, 46); and ata later time to have 
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imitated the Alexandrian poets in the Avgo- 
nautae (borrowed from Ap. Rhod.), and in 
elegiac love-poems. (Quint. x. 1,87; Ov. Am. 
i. 15, 21, T'rist. ii. 489 ; Propert. ii. 34, 85; Prob. 
ad Verg. Georg. ii. 126.) 

Varus, 2 cognomen in many Roman gentes, 
signified a person who had his legs bent inwards, 
and was opposed to Valgius, which signified a 
person having his legs turned outward. : 

Varus, P. Alfénus. 1. A Roman jurist, was 
a pupil of Servius Sulpicius, and the only pupil 
of Servius from whom there are any excerpts 
in the Digest (Gell. vii. 5). The scholiast on 
Horace (Sat. i. 8,180) tells us that the ‘ Alfenus 
vafer’ of Horace was a lawyer, and that he 
was a native of Cremona, where he carried on 
the trade of a shoemaker; that he came to 
Rome, where he became a pupil of Servius 
Sulpicius, attained the dignity of the consulship, 
and was honoured with a public funeral. It is 
probable that he is the Varus who attended the 
lectures of Siron at the same time as Virgil 
(Serv. ad Hel. vi. 18), and whom Virgil men- 
tions in the Helogwes (vi. 18, ix. 27), referring 
to the time when Alfenus Varus was Octavian’s 
legate, and able to help him in preserving his 
property (B.c. 40).—2. A general of Vitellius, in 
the Civil war in 4.D. 69, and perhaps a descend- 

ant of the jurist (Tac. Hist. ii. 29, iii. 55, iv. 11.) 
\y Varus, Atius. 1. P., a partisan of Pompey 
in the Civil war, was stationed in Picenum on 
the breaking out of the Civil war in B.c, 49. 
He subsequently crossed over into Africa, and 
took possession of the province, which was 
then governed by Q. Ligarius. [Licanruvs.] 
Varus, having been propraetor of Africa, was well 
acquainted with the country, and was able to 
raise two legions without difficulty. Meantime, 
L. Aelius Tubero, who had received from the 
senate the province of Africa, arrived to take 
the command; but Varus would not allow him 
to land. In the course of the same year Varus, 
assisted by king Juba, defeated Curio, Caesar’s 
legate, who had crossed over from Sicily to 
Africa. [Curro.] He fought with the other 
Pompeians in Africa against Caesar in 46; but 
after the battle of Thapsus he sailed away to 
Cn. Pompey in Spain, and fell at the battle of 
Munda. His head was carried to Caesar. (Cic. 
ad Att. viii. 18, 15, 20; Caes. B.C. i. 12, 18, 31; 
App. B.C. ii. 44-46, 105; Dio Cass. xliii. 31; 
Lucan, iv. 718).—2. Q. Atius Varus, com- 
mander of the cavalry under C. Fabius, one of 
Caesar’s legates in Gaul, and probably the same 
as the Q. Varus who commanded the cavalry 
under Domitius, one of Caesar’s generals in 
Greece in the war with Pompey (Caes. B.C. 
iii. 87; [Caes.] B.G. viii. 28). 

Varus, Quintilius. 1. Sex., quaestor B.c. 49, 
belonged to the Pompeian party. He fell into 
Caesar’s hands at the capture of Corfinium, but 
was dismissed by Caesar. He afterwards fought 
under Brutus and Cassius against the trium- 
virs; and after the loss of the battle of Philippi, 
he ordered his freedman to slay him (Caes. B.C, 
i, 28, ii. 28; Vell. Pat. ii. 71).—2. P., son of the 
preceding, was consul B.c. 13, and was subse- 
quently appointed to the government of Syria, 
where he acquired enormous wealth. Shortly 
after his return from Syria he was made gover- 
nor of Germany (probably about.a.D. 7). Dru- 
sus had conquered a great part of central Ger- 
many as far as the Visurgis (Weser); and 
Varus received orders from Augustus to intro- 
duce the Roman jurisdiction into the newly 
conquered country. The Germans, however, 
were not prepared to submit to the Roman yoke, 
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and found a leader in Arminius, who secretly 
organised a general revolt of all the German 
tribes near the Visurgis. When he had 
matured his plans, he suddenly attacked 
Varus, who was marching with three legions 
and three squadrons of cavalry through a 
pass of the Saltus Teutoburgiensis, a range 
of hills covered with wood, which extends N, 
of the Lippe from Osnabriick to Paderborn. 
Varus had diverged into this difficult country 
instead of following the safer route from his 
summer quarters on the Visurgis (probably 
near Minden) to Aliso, because a message had 
arrived that atribe had revolted in that district, 
and, having no suspicion of Arminius, he thought 
it would be an easy matter to suppress the 
movement on his way. He seems to have 
managed his march with great carelessness and 
to have been taken quite unprepared. The 
battle lasted three days, and ended with the 
destruction of the Roman army. Varus put 
an end to his own life. The scene of the 
disaster is placed by some modern writers in 
the district of Venme, near the sources of the 
Haute. Of the 20,000 men who comprised his 
force only the cavalry and a few stragglers 
escaped. [Cf. Germanzs.] When the news of 
this defeat reached Rome, the whole city was 
thrown into consternation ; and Augustus, who 
was both weak and aged, gave way to the most 
violent grief, tearing his garments and calling 
upon Varus to give him back his legions. (Tae, 
Ann. i. 61,71; Dio Cass. lvi. 18-25; Suet. dug. 
28, Tib. 16; Vell. Pat. ii. 117.) 

w-Varus (Var or Varo), a river in Gallia Nar- 
bonensis, forming the boundary between thig 
province and Italy, rises in Mt. Cema in the 
Alps, and falls into the Mediterranean sea, be- 
tween Antipolis and Nicaea (Mel. ii. 4; Ptol. ii. 
10, 1; Lucan, i. 404). 

Vasates, a people in Gallia Aquitanica, on 
the Garumna, whose chief town was Cossium 
(Bazas), on the road from Burdigala to Elusa. 

Vascones, a powerful people on the N. coast 
of Hispania Tarraconensis, between the Iberus 
and the Pyrenees, in the modern Navarre and 
Guipuzcoa (Strab. pp. 116, 155; Ptol. ii. 8, 10}, 
Their chief towns were PompELon and Cana- 
GuRRIS. They fought in battle bare-headed. 
Under the empire they were regarded.as skilful 
diviners and prophets (Sil. It. iii. 858). They 
belonged to the old Iberian race. Their name 
is still retained in that of the modern Basques. 

Vasconum Saltus. [Pyr5nz.] 

Vasio (Vaison), a considerable town of the 
Vocontii in Gallia Narbonensis (Ptol. ii. 10, 
17; Mel. ii. 5). 

Vatia Isauricus, P. Servilius. 1. Consul 
in B.c. 79, was sent in the following year as 
proconsul to Cilicia, in order to clear the seas of 
the pirates, whose ravages now spread far and 
wide. He carried on the war with great ability 
and success, and from his conquest of the 
Isauri, he obtained the surname of Isauricus. 
After giving Cilicia the organisation of a Roman 
province, he entered Rome in triumph in 74 
(Liv. Ep. 90, 93; Oros. v.25; Flor. iii. 6; Strab. 
pp. 667, 671). After his return Servilius took 
a leading part in public affairs. In 70 he was 
one of the judices at the trial of Verres; in 66 
he supported the rogation of Manilius for con- 
ferring upon Pompey the command of the war 
against the pirates; in 63 he was a candidate 
for the dignity of pontifex maximus, but was 
defeated by Julius Caesar; in the same year 
he spoke in the senate in favour of inflicting 
the last penalty of the law upon the Catili. 
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narian conspirators; in 57 he joined the other 
nobles in procuring Cicero’s recall from banish- 
ment; in 56 he opposed the restoration of 
Ptolemy to his kingdom; and in 55 he was 
censor with M. Valerius Messalla Niger. He 
took no part in the civil wars, probably on ac- 
count of his advanced age, and died in 44, 
(Cic. Verr. i. 21, ad Fam. i. 1, xvi. 23, ad Att, 
xii. 21; Dio Cass, xlv. 16; Val. Max, viii. 5, 6.) 
| —2. Praetor 54, belonged originally to the 
aristocratical party, but espoused Caesar’s side 
on the breaking out of the Civil war, and was 
consul with Caesar in 48. In 46 he governed 
the province of Asia as proconsul, during which 
time Cicero wrote to him several letters. After 
the death of Caesar in 44, he supported Cicero 
and the rest of the aristocratical party, in 
opposition to Antony, But he soon changed 
sides again, became reconciled to Antony, and 
was made consul a second time in 41. (Caes. 
B.C. iii. 21; App. B.C. ii. 48; Dio Cass, xli, 
48, xlii. 17, xlviii. 4, 18.) 

Vatinius. 1. P., a political adventurer in 
the last days of the republic, who is described 
by Cicero as one of the greatest scamps and 
villains that ever lived. His personal appear- 
ance was unprepossessing; his face and neck 
were covered with swellings, to which Cicero 
alludes, calling him the strwma civitatis. Va- 
tinius was quaestor B.c. 68, and tribune of the 
plebs 59, when he sold his services to Caesar, 
who was then consul along with Bibulus. It 
was Vatinius who proposed the bill to the 
people by which Caesar received the provinces 
of Cisalpine Gaul and Illyricum for five years. 
Vatinius continued to take an active part in 
political affairs. In 56 he appeared as a wit- 
ness against Milo and Sestius, two of Cicero’s 
friends, in consequence of which the orator 
made a vehement attack upon the character of 
Vatinius, in the speech which has come down to 
us. Vatinius was praetor in 55, and in the 
following year (54) he was accused by C. Li- 
cinius Calyus of having gained the praetorship 
by bribery, He was defended on this occasion 
by Cicero, in order to please Caesar, whom 
Cicero had offended by his former attack upon 
Vatinius, Soon afterwards Vatinius went to 
Gaul, where we find him serving in 51, He 
accompanied Caesar in the Civil war, and was 
made consul suffectus for a few days, at the end 
of December 47. At the beginning of the fol- 
lowing year, he was sent into [lyricum, where 
he carried on the war with success. After 
Caesar’s death he was compelled to surrender 
Dyrrhachium and his army to Brutus, who had 
obtained possession of Macedonia, because his 
troops declared in favour of Brutus. (Cic. in 
Vatin.; pro Sest. 58, 63, ad Q. Fr. ii. 4, iii, 9, 
ad Att. ii. 6; [Caes.] B.G. viii. 46; Caes. B.C. 
iii. 19, 100; App. B.C. iv. 75; Dio Cass. xlvii. 
21.)—2. Of Beneventum, one of the vilest and 
most hateful creatures in Nero’s court, equally 
deformed in body and in mind, He was origin- 
ally a shoemaker’s apprentice, next earned his 
living as one of the lowest kinds of scwrrae or 
buffoons, and finally obtained great power and 
wealth by accusing the most distinguished men 
in the state. A certain kind of drinking-cups 
having nasi or nozzles, bore the name of Vati- 
nius, probably because they were supposed to 
caricature his profile. (Tac. Ann. xy. 843 Juv, 
y. 46; Mart. x. 8, xiv. 96.) 

Vatrénus. [Panvus.] 

Vectis or Vecta (Isle of Wight), an island off 
the 5S. coast of Britain and opposite Portus 
Magnus (Porchester, near Portsmouth), with 
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which the Romans became acquainted before 
their conquest of Britain, by means of the 
inhabitants of Massilia, who were accustomed 
to visit this island for the purpose of obtaining 
tin. It is related by Diodorus (v. 22, 38), that 
at low water the space between Vectis and the 
coast of Britain was almost entirely dry, so 
that the Britons used to bring tin to the island 
in waggons. It was conquered by Vespasian in 
the reign of Claudius (Suet. Vesp, 4; Mel. iii. 
6; Plin. iv: 103.). Interesting remains of 
Roman villas have been found at Carisbrook 
and Brading. 

Vedius Pollio. (Potti0.] 

Vegetius, Flavius Renatus, the author of 
a treatise, Ret Militaris Instituta, or Hpitoma 
Ret Militaris. The exact date is not estab- 
lished, but it was probably composed early in 
the fifth century aD. It is a question whether 
the dedication to Theodosius is genuine, and 
some writers maintain that it was addressed to 
Valentinian III, The materials were derived, 
according to the declaration of the writer him- 
self, from Cato the Censor De Ditsciplina 
Militari, from Cornelius Celsus, from Fronti- 
nus, from Paternus, and from the imperial 
constitutions of Augustus, Trajan, and Hadrian. 
The work is divided into four books. The first 
treats of the levying and training of recruits, 
including instructions for the fortification of a 
camp; the second, of the different classes into 
which soldiers are divided, and especially of the 
organisation of the legion; the third, of the 
operations of an army in the field; the fourth, 
of the attack and defence of fortresses, and of 
marine warfare, The value of this work (which 
is a somewhat uncritical compilatiom from dif- 
ferent historians) is much diminished by the 
fact that the usages of periods the most remote 
from each other are mixed together into one 
confused mass, and not unfrequently, we have 
reason to suspect, are blended with arrange- 
ments which never existed except in the fancy 
of the author. Edition by C. Lang, Leips. 
1885. It is probably right to ascribe to the 
same Vegetius the work on veterinary art called 
Mulomedicina (on the treatment of horses and 
mules), though it is written in a more popular 
style, as being intended for the use of less 
refined readers (ed. in Schneider’s Script. Ret 
Rusticae, Leips. 1797). 

Veiento, Fabricius, was praetor a.D. 55, and 
ran dogs instead of horses in the games. He 
was banished a.D. 62, in consequence of his 
having published several libels. He afterwards 
returned to. Rome, and became, in the reign of 
Domitian, one of the most infamous informers 
and flatterers of that tyrant. He also enjoyed 
the friendship of Nerva. (Tac. Ann. xiv. 50; 
Dio Cass. lxi, 6; Plin. Hp, iv. 22; Juy. iii. 185 ; 
iy. 118.) 

Véii (Veiens, -entis, Veientanus : Isola Far- 
nese), one of the most ancient and powerful 
cities of Etruria, situated on the river Creméra, 
about twelve miles from Rome. It possessed a 
strongly fortified citadel, built on a hill rising 
precipitously from the deep glens which bound 
it, save at the single point where a narrow ridge 
unites it to the city. It was one of the twelve 
cities of the Etruscan Confederation, and appa- 
rently the largest of all. As far as we can 
judge from its present remains, it was about 
seven miles in circumference, which agrees with 
the statement of Dionysius, that it was equal 
in size to Athens. Its territory (Ager Veiens) 
was extensive, and appears originally to have 
extended on the S. and E. to the Tiber; on the 
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SW. to the sea, embracing the salinae or salt- 
works at the mouth of the river; and on the 
W. to the territory of Caere. The Ciminian 
forest appears to have been its NW. boundary ; 
on the K. it must have embraced all the district 
S. of Soracte and eastward to the Tiber. The 
cities of Capena and Fidenae were colonies of 
Veii.. Veii was a powerful city at the time of 
the foundation of Rome, and the most formid- 
able and dangerous of her neighbours (Liv. i. 
15; Dionys. ii. 54; Hutrop. i. 20). The Veientes 
were engaged in almost unceasing hostilities 
with Rome for more than three centuries and a 
half, and we haye records of many wars between 
the two peoples (Liv. i. 27, 83, 42, li. 6, 42, 48, iv. 
17, 81). Veii was at length taken by the dicta- 
tor Camillus, after a siege which is said to 
have lasted ten years, during which period, 
apparently, the emissariwm for draining the 
Alban lake was formed, and by tradition was 
connected with an oracle about the siege. The 
city fell, according to the common story, by 
means of acuniculus or mine, which was carried 
by Camillus from the Roman camp under the 
city into the citadel of Veii, inthe year 396. 
(Liv. v. 8-22; Cic. Div. i. 44, iii, 82; Plut. 
Cam. 5.) So well built and spacious was Veii, 
that the Romans were anxious, after the de- 
struction of their own city by the Gauls in 390, 
to remove to Veii, and are said to have been 
only prevented from carrying their purpose 
into effect by the eloquence of Camillus (Liv. 
vy. 49). From this time Veii was abandoned ; 
but after the lapse of ages it was colonised 
afresh by Augustus, and made a Roman muni- 
cipium. The new colony, however, occupied 
scarcely a third of the ancient city, and had 
again sunk into decay in the reign of Hadrian. 
From this time Veii disappears entirely from 
history, and, on the revival of letters, even its 
site was long an object of dispute. It is now 
settled, however, beyond a doubt, that it stood 
in the neighbourhood of the hamlet of Isola 
Farnese, where several remains of the ancient 
city have been discovered. Of these the most 
interesting is its cemetery. 7 

Véidvis, an old Italian deity, whose temple 
at Rome stood between the Capitolium and the 
Arx in the ‘ Asylum,’ between the sacred groves 
(‘inter duos lucos’: Ov. Mast. ili. 480; Gell. v. 
12). He was said to be represented as a youth- 
ful god armed with arrows, and hence was by 
some identified with Apollo. His origin and 
the meaning of his name have been variously 
explained. It is tolerably certain that the old 
explanation, Veiovis=the little Jupiter (Ov. 
Fast. iii, 445) is wrong. The prefix means 
rather ‘separate from,’ or ‘distinct from.’ 
Hence Veiovis or Vediovis is a deity distin- 
guished from Jupiter, and the most natural 
inference would be that he was the Jupiter 
Inferus presiding over the dead, and that the 
arrows are the arrows of death: nor would it 
militate against this view that he seems to have 
been a deity to whom expiatory sacrifices (of a 
goat) were offered. Some modern writers, 
however, regard him rather as the god. of the 
spring-sun which was supposed to bring fevers, 
and therefore as the deity who could avert such 
fevers. His festival on the Capitoline hill 
was celebrated in March. Hehadalsoa temple 
on the Island of the Tiber, where he was wor- 
shipped in conjunction with Aesculapius in 
January. He had an ancient altar at Bovillae. 

Vélabrum. [Roma, p. 805, b.] 

Velauni or Vellavi, a people in Gallia Aqui- 
tanica, in the modern Velay (Plin, iii, 187). 
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Véléda, a prophetic virgin, by birth belonged 
to the Bructeri, and was regarded as a divine 
being by most of the nations in central Ger- 
many in the reign of Vespasian. She dwelt in 
a lofty tower in the neighbourhood of the river 
Luppia (Lippe). She encouraged Civilis in his 
revolt against the Romans, but she was after- 
wards taken prisoner and carried to Rome. 
(Tac. Hist. iv. 61, 65, v. 22, 24, Germ. 8; Stat. 
Silv.i. 4,90; Dio Cass. lxvii. 5.) 

Vélia or Eléa, also called Hyéle (EAéa, 
‘véAn : Castell’ a Mare della Brucca), » Greek 
town of Lucania, on the W. coast between 
Paestum and Buxentum, was founded by the 
Phocaeans, who had abandoned their native 
city to escape from the Persian sovereignty, 
about B.c. 543 (Hdt. i. 164; Strab. p. 254). Tt 
was situated about three miles E. of the river 
Hales, and possessed a good harbour. It is 
celebrated as the place which gave the name to 
the Eleatic school of philosophy; for XmNo- 
PHANES established himself at Velia, and Par- 
menides and Zeno were born there (Diog. Laért. 
ix. 2, 20). It was noted also for its mild cli- 
mate (Hor, Hp.i. 15,1). It possessed a cele- 
brated temple of Demeter. 

Vélinus (Velino), a river in the territory of 
the Sabines, rising in the central Apennines, 
and falling into the Nar. This river in the 
neighbourhood of Reate overflowed its banks 
and formed several small lakes, the largest of 
which was called Lacus Velinus (Piedilwco, 
also Lago det Mormori). In order to carry 
off these waters, a channel was cut through the 
rocks by Curius Dentatus, the conqueror of the 
Sabines, by means of which the waters of the 
Velinus were carried through a narrow gorge to 
a spot where they fall from’ a height of several 
hundred feet into the river Nar. This fall, 
which is one of the most celebrated in Europe, 
is known at the present day by the name of 
the fall of Terni, or the Cascata dei Mormori. 
(Tac. Ann. i..79; Plin. iii. 17; Cic. ad Att. iv. 15.) 

Vélitrae (Veliternus: Velletri), an ancient 
town of the Volsciansin Latium, but subse- 
quently belonging to the Latin League. It was 
conquered by the Romans, and colonised at an 
early period, but it frequently revolted from 
Rome. It is celebrated as the birthplace of the 
emperor Augustus. (Dionys. v. 61; Liv. iii. 41, 
vill. 14; Diod. xiv. 84; Suet. Awg. 1.) 

Velius Longus, a Latin grammarian, known 
to us from a treatise, De Orthographia, still 
extant, printed in the Grammaticae Latinae 
Auctores Antiqui, of Putschius, 4to, Hanoy. 
1605. Veliusalso wrote a commentary on Vir- 
gil, which is mentioned by Macrobius. He lived 
in the time of Trajan, (Gell. xviii. 9; Macrob. 
ili. 6, 8.) 

Vellaunodinum (Beawne), a town of the 
Senones in Gallia Lugdunensis (Caes, B. G. 
vii. 11). 

Vellavi. [Vunavunt.] 

Velleius Patercilus. [Parprevuus.] 

Vellocasses, a people in Gallia Lugdunensis, 
NW. of the Parisii, extending along the Se- 
quana as far as the ocean, their chief town was 
Ratomacus (Caes. B. G.ii. 4.) 

Venafrum (Venafranus: Venafri), a town in 
the N. of Samnium, near the river Volturnus, 
and on the confines of Latium, celebrated for 
the excellence of its olives (Hor. Od. ii. 6, 16, 
Sat. ii. 4, 69; Juv. v.86; Mart. xiii. 98; Varr. 
R.R. i. 2, 6). It stood on a hill rising from the 
right bank of the Volturnus, about sixteen 
miles from Casinum, and on the Via Latina. A 
colony was planted there under Augustus. 
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Venantius Fortunatus (in full Venantius 
Honorius Clementianus Fortunatus), a poet of 
the sixth century 4.D. (535-600). He was born 
at Tarvisium (77eviso), in Venetia, and educated 
at Ravenna, and eventually became a presbyter 
and bishop of Poitiers, having travelled much 
over the Frankish kingdoms, and even to Britain 

_(Venant. Fort. iii. 26). He wrote an epic poem 

' on the life of St. Martin and a number of shorter 
poems in eleven books, chiefly in the elegiac 
metre—panegyrics, elegies, and hymns. His 
metre is good, and his writings are useful for a 
description of his time. He wrote also some 
prose biographies of Saints.—Kditions of his 
prose works by Krusch and of his poems by Leo, 
Berl, 1881-1885. 

Venédi or Venédae, a people in Kuropean 
Sarmatia, dwelling on the Baltic EH. of the Vis- 
tula. The Sinus Venédicus (Guif of Riga), 
and the Venédici Montes, a range of moun- 
tains between Poland and Hast Prussia, were 
ealled after this people. The name is repre- 
sented by the Sclavonic Wends. (Tac. Germ. 
46; Plin. iv. 97.) 

Veneris Portus, [Pyrenes PRomonToRIUM. | 

Venéris Promontorium, [Pyrenes Prom.] 

Venétia. 1. A district in the N. of Italy, was 
originally included under the general name of 
Gallia Cisalpina, but was made by Augustus 
the tenth Regio of Italy. It was bounded on 
the W. by the river Athesis (Adige), which se- 
parated it from Gallia Cisalpina; on the N. by 
the Carnic Alps; on the H. by the river Tima- 
vus, which separated it from Istria; and on the 
S. by the Adriatic Gulf. This country was, and 
is, very fertile, and its inhabitants enjoyed 
great prosperity. The chief productions of the 
country were excellent wool, a sweet but much 
prized wine, and race-horses. Dionysius, the 
tyrant of Syracuse, is said to have kept a stud 
of race-horses in this country. (Strab. p. 212.) 
—Its inhabitants, the Venéti, frequently called 
Henéti (‘Everot) by the Greeks, were in Greek 
traditions said to be descendants of the Paph- 
lagenian Heneti, whom Antenor led into the 
country after the Trojan war (J. ii. 85); but 
this tale, like so many others, has evidently 
arisen from the mere similarity of the name. 
Others supposed the Veneti to be a branch of 
the Celtic Veneti in Gaul; but this supposition 
is disproved by the express testimony of Poly- 
bius, that they spoke a language entirely dif- 
ferent from the Celtic: and that they had no 
connexion with the Celts, may be inferred from 
the fact that they were always on hostile terms 
with the Celtic tribes settled in Italy. Hero- 
dotus regards them as an Illyrian race; and all 
writers are agreed that they did not belong to 
the original population of Italy. (Hdt. i. 196, 
v. 9; Pol. ii. 17; Liv. i.1; Strab. pp. 548, 608; 
Seymn. p. 889; Verg. Aen. i.247.) There is no 
reason to suppose them to be a Sclavonic 
people because their name resembled that of 
the Baltic Venedi, and on the whole the most 
probable view is that they were an Illyrian people 
who had held their own against the Celts, and had 
progressed in trade and civilisation beyond the 
more easterly Illyrians. In consequence of 
their hostility to the Celtic tribes in their neigh- 
bourhood, they formed at an early period an 
alliance with Rome; and their country was de- 
fended by the Romans against their dangerous 
enemies. On the conquest of the Cisalpine 
Gauls, the Veneti likewise became included 
under the Roman dominions, and they were 
aimost the only people in Italy who became the 
subjects of Rome without offering any resist- 
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ance, no doubt for the reason that they regarded 
the Celtic races as their chief enemies (cf. Pol. 
ii, 28, 24). In the arrangement of Augustus 
Venetia and Histria formed the tenth Region, 
the limits of which were the Addua on the W., 
the Carnie Alps on the N., the Arsia on the E., 
and the Po and Adriatic on the S. (Plin. iii. 
126-131). The Veneti continued to enjoy great 
prospevity down to the time of the Marcomannic 
wars, in the reign of the emperor Aurelius; but 
from this time their country was frequently de- 
vastated by the barbarians who invaded Italy, 
and at length, in the fifth century, many of its 
inhabitants, to escape the ravages of the Huns 
under Attila, took refuge in the islands off their 
coast, on which now stands the city of Venice. 
The chief towns of Venetia in ancient times 
were, PaTavium, ALTINUM, and Aquine1a. The 
two latter carried on an extensive commerce, 
and exported, among other things, large quan- 
tities of amber, which was brought from the 
Baltic through the interior of Europe to these 
cities —2, A district in the NW. of Gallia Lug- 
dunensis (the W. coast of Brittany) inhabited by 
the Veneti, who were a brave people, and the 
best sailors in all Gaul. Caesar gives an in- 
teresting account of the naval campaign against 
them in B.c. 56. The name is preserved by the 
modern town of Vannes. Off their coast was a 
group of islands called Insulae Venéticae 
(Belle Ile). 

Venétus Lacus. [Bricantmus Lacus.] 

Vénilia, a nymph, daughter of Pilumnus, 
sister of Amata (wife of king Latinus) and 
mother of Turnus and Juturna by Daunus. 

Vennones or Venonetes, a people of Raetia, 
and according to Strabo the most savage of the 
Raetian tribes, inhabiting the S. side of the 
Alps near the sources of the Addua (Adda), 
(Strab. pp. 204, 206 ; Plin. iii. 186; Ptol. ii. 18, 3.) 

Venta. 1. Belgarum (Winchester), the chief 
town of the Belgae in Britain. The modern 
city contains Roman remains.—2. Icendrum, 
[Icznz.J—3. Siltirum (Caerwent), a town of the 
Silures in Britain, in Monmouthshire. 

Venti (“Aveyor), the winds. They appear per- 
sonified, even in the Homeric poems, but at the 
same time they are conceived as ordinary phe- 
nomena of nature. The master and ruler of all 
the winds is Aeolus, who resides in the island 
Aeolia [Azonus]; but the other gods also, espe- 
cially Zeus, exercise a power over them (ZI. xii. 
281). Homer mentions by name Boreas (N. 
wind), Eurus (EK. wind), Notus (S. wind], and 
Zephyrus (W. wind). Though possibly at one 
time regarded as personal deities their distinct 
personality, except in the case of Boreas, seems 
to have faded away before the time of Homer. 
Boreas appears in J/. xx. 225 as the father of 
a race of horses, and the myths relating to him 
were more clearly developed in the Attic story. 
(Boreras.] Yet relics of divinity ascribed to the 
winds generally are seen in the sacrifices offered 
to them from the time of Homer down to the 
Roman imperial period. When the funeral pile 
of Patroclus could not be made to burn, Achilles 
promised to offer sacrifices to the winds; and 
Iris accordingly hastened to them, and found 
them feasting in the palace of Zephyrus in 
Thrace. Boreas and Zephyrus thereupon 
straightway.crossed the Thracian sea into Asia, 
to cause the fire to blaze. (Il. xxiii, 195; cf. 
ii. 145, ix. 5; Od. v.295.) According to Hesiod, 
the beneficial winds, Notus, Boreas, Argestes, 
and Zephyrus, were the sons of Astraeus and 
Eos; and the destructive ones are said to be the 
sons of Typhoeus (Hes. Th. 878, 869). Thg 
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beneficial nature of Boreas does not, however, 
always appear, and his stormy character, re- 
sembling that of T'yphon, seems to be indicated 
by his representation with serpents’ feet on the 
chest of Cypselus (Paus. v. 19, 1). Later, espe- 
cially philosophical, writers endeavoured to 
define the winds more accurately, according to 
their places in the compass. Thus Aristotle, 
besides the four principal winds (Boreas or 
Aparctias, Eurus, Notus, .and Zephyrus, 
mentions three, the Meses, Kaikias, and Ape- 
liotes, between Boreas and Eurus; between 
Eurus and Notus he places the Phoenicias ; 


Notus. 


between Notus and Zephyrus he has only the 
Lips ; and between Zephyrus and Boreas he 
places the Argestes (Olympias or Skiron) and 
the Thraskias (Ar. Meteor. ii, 6).—The winds 
were represented by poets and artists in different 
ways; the latter usually represented them as 
beings with wings at their heads and shoulders. 
The most remarkable monument representing 
the winds is the octagonal tower of Andronicus 
Cyrrhestes at Athens. Hach of the eight sides 
of the monument represents one of the eight 
principal winds in a flying attitude. A move- 
able Triton in the centre of the cupola pointed 
with his staff to the wind blowing at the time. 
All these eight figures have wings at their 
shoulders, all are clothed, and the peculiarities 


Lips. 


of the winds are indicated by their bodies and | 


various attributes. (1) Boreas wears a thick 
chiton and is blowing on a Triton’s horn, to 
signify his power of raising storms at sea [see 
under Bormwas]. (2) Kaikias, the NE. wind 
(=Aquilo), has a vessel from which he is dis- 
charging hailstones. (3) Apeliotes (=Subso- 
lanus), the Hast wind, being regarded as kindly 
in Greece, carries fruit and flowers in the sinus of 
his robe, (4) Euros (=Eurus or Volturnus), the 
warm and rainy SH, wind, shapes clouds with 
his robe. (5) Notos (=Notus or Auster) the 
south wind, pours rain from his jar. (6) Lips 
(=Africus), the SW. wind, which blows mariners 
over the sea to the harbours of Peiraeus, holds 
a ship’s aplustre. (7) Zephyrus (= Zephyrus or 
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Fayvonius) carries spring flowers, (8) Skiren 
(=Corus or Caurus), the NW., a parching wind, 
holds a vessel from which he is supposed to dis- 
charge hot charcoal. Black lambs were offered 
as sacrifices to the destructive winds, and white 
ones to favourable or good winds (Hor. Hpod. 
x. 233 Verg. Aen, iii, 120, v. 772; <Aristaph. 
Ran, 847). Boreas had a temple on the river 
Ilissus in Attica; and Zephyrus had an altar 
on the sacred road to Hleusis. An altar to the 
winds has been found at Antium; and there 
is mention of sacrifices offered to winds by 
Roman commanders before an expedition, as 
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by Scipio at Rome and by Octavian at Puteoli, 
(Liv. xxix. 27; App. B.C. v. 98.) 
Ventidius Bassus, P., a Roman general, was 
a native of Picenum, and was taken prisoner 
by Pompeius Strabo in the Social war (B.C, 89), 
and carried to Rome. When he grew up to 
man’s estate, he got a poor living by undertaking 
to furnish mules and vehicles for those magis- 
trates who went from Rome to administer a 
province. (Dio Cass. xliii, 51; Gell. xv. 4; Val. 
Max. vi. 919.) He became known to C, Julius 
Caesar, whom he accompanied into Gaul. In 
the Civil war he executed Caesar’s orders with 
ability, and became a favourite of his great 
commander. He obtained the rank of tribune 
of the plebs, and was made a praetor for B.c, 48, 
After Caesar’s death Ventidius sided with M, 
Antony in the war of Mutina (48), and in the 
same year was made consul suffectus. (Cic. ad 
Fam. x. 88, xi. 10; Vell. Pat. ii. 65; Dio Cass. 
xlvii. 15, xlviii. 10; App. B.C. v. 81.) In 89 
Antony sent Ventidius into Asia, to oppose La- 
bienus and the Parthians, He conducted this 
war with distinguished ability and success, In 
the first campaign (89) he defeated the Parthians 
and Labienus, the latter of whom was slain in 
his flight after the battle; and in the second 
campaign (88) Ventidius gained a still more 
brilliant victory over the Parthians, who had 
again invaded Syria. Pacorus, the king’s son, 
fell in this battle. (Dio Cass. xlviii. 89, xlix. 21; 
Eutrop. vii. 8.) Antony, however, far from 
being pleased with the success of Ventidius, 
showed great jealousy of him, and dismissed 
him from his employment (Plut. Ané. 84). Yet 
his services were too great to be overlooked; 
and he had a triumph in November, 88. Nothing 
more is known of him. Ventidius was often 
cited as an instance of a man who rose from 
the lowest condition to the highest honours 
(Juv. vii. 199): a captive became a Roman 
consul and enjoyed a triumph; but this was in 
a period of revolution. 
énus, an Italian goddess, who, after the 
Greek mythology influenced the Roman, was 
identified with Aphrodite, and in Latin litera- 
ture has the same myths and characteristics 
[see under APHRODITE]. Originally the Italian 
Venus was a goddess of gardens and of spring 
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flowers, having somewhat the same characteris- 
tics as Flora, Feronia, and Libera, Her wor- 
ship at Rome was not extremely ancient: that 
is to say, it is not traceable earlier than the 
fourth century B.c. Her name does not occur 
in the ritual of the Fratres Arvales or in the 
hymns of the Salii. But she had ancient sanc- 
tuaries in other Latin settlements, especially 
at Ardea and Lavinium (Strab. p. 532; Plin. iu, 
' 56), and she seems to have been regarded as the 
deity who promoted union among the members 
of the League. Perhaps for this reason, as 
Venus Concordia, or, more probably because 
both were goddesses of gardens and growth in 
spring, when the Greeks introduced the know- 
ledge of Aphrodite she was identified with 
Venus. It is likely enough that this influence 
came first from Sicily and that the italianised 
Aphrodite was first known as Venus Erycina. 
This deity was naturalised at Ardea and Lavi- 
nium, and there the Greek stories of Aeneas took 
root. When these were adopted by the Romans 
the importance of Venus was increased, for 
she was now regarded as the parent of the 
Roman race through her son Aeneas. She was 
Venus Genetrix because she had taken the 
characteristics of Aphrodite, the goddess of 
creative power (Lucret. i. 1-38), and Venus 
Victrix as giving victory to lovers; but both 
these names gained a fresh significance when 
she was regarded as the mother of the Roman 
people, who gave victory to their armies. The 
three oldest sanctuaries of Venus at Rome were 
supposed to be those of Venus Murcia, Venus 
Cloacina, and Venus Libitina. For the last see 
Liitina. The name Murcia was corrupted 
into Myrtea, as though it meant the goddess 
to whom the myrtle was sacred : by many it has 
been derived from muicere, ‘to soften,’ and 
Cloacina from a word cloare, ‘to purify’; but it 
is much more probable that both these were 
names from the localities where the temples of 
the goddess were situated, z.e. near the Circus 
in the Vallis Murcia, and near the Cloaca 
Maxima. Somewhat later, in the same district 
of the Circus, Q. Fabius Gurges founded a 
temple of Venus Obsequens (‘ the Compliant’) 
B.C. 295, because she had granted his wishes in 
the Samnite wars (Liv. x. 81; Serv. ad Aen. i. 
720), At the beginning of the second Punic war, 
the worship of Venus Hrycina was introduced 
from Sicily, and a temple was dedicated to her on 
the Capitol, to which subsequently another was 
added outside the Colline gate. In the year 
B.C. 114, a Vestal virgin was killed by lightning; 
and as the general moral corruption, especially 
among the Vestals, was believed to be the cause 
of this disaster, the Sibylline books, upon 
being consulted, commanded that a temple 
should be built to Venus Verticordia (=’Azo- 
otpopla, the goddess who turns the hearts of 
men) on the Via Salaria. (Ov. Fast. iv. 157; Val. 
Max. viii. 15,12.) Scipio Africanus the younger 
founded the temple of Venus Genetrix, in which 
he was afterwards followed by Caesar, who 
added that of Venus Victrix. Hadrian identified 
her with the well-being of the state in building 
the magnificent temple of Venus and Rome, 
A.D. 135. Another name borne by Venus at 
Rome was Calva (‘ the bald ’), which is explained 
by the story (not unknown in other countries, 
e.g. at Carthage), that in the Gallic siege of Rome 
the women cut off their hair to make bow-strings 
(Sery. ad Aen. i. 720). A less romantic explana- 
tion was that she was prayed to by women to 
prevent their hair falling off, The month of 


April, as the beginning of spring, was peculiarly | 
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sacred to her, both in her old character as 
goddess of gardens and in her Greek character as 
goddess of love and growth. 

Vénitisia (Venusinus: Venosa), an ancient 
town of Apulia, S. of the river Aufidus, and 
near Mt. Vultur, situated in a romantic country, 
and memorable as the birthplace of the poet 
Horace. It seems to have been an Apulian 
city which had received an accession of territory 
from Lucania «<(Plin. iii. 104; Ptol. iii. 1, 73). It 
was captured by the Romans B.c. 262, and a 
colony was sent to it (Vell. Pat. i. 14; Hor. 
Sat. ii. 1, 84). It was a refuge of a remnant of 
the army from Cannae, and often a headquarters 
of the army (Liv. xxii. 49, xxvii. 10, 20, 41). It 
was ravaged in the Social war (App. B.C. 1. 52), 
but recovered its prosperity, which was favoured 
by its position on the Appian Road (Cic.ad AZt. 
y. 5, xvi. 53 Strab. p. 250). 

Veragri or Varagri, a people in Gallia 
Belgica, on the Pennine Alps, near the con- 
fluence of the Dranse and the Rhone (Caes. 
B.G. iii. 1; Strab. p. 204; Liv. xxi. 88). Their 
territory stretched up the Val de Bagnes and 
the Val d’Entremont as far as the summit of 
the pass of the Great St. Bernard. It is not 
impossible that their name is preserved in 
Vernayaz, at the lower end of the valley. 

Verbanus Lacus (Lago Maggiore), a lake in 
Gallia Cisalpina, and the largest lake in all Italy, 
being about forty miles in length from N.toS. ; 
its greatest breadth iseight miles. It is formed 
by the river Ticinus and other streams descend- 
ing from the Alps, and the river Ticinus issues 
from its southern extremity. (Plin. iii. 131; 
Strab. p. 209.) 

Vercellae (Vercellensis: Vercellz), the chief 
town of the Libici in Gallia Cisalpina’, and sub- 
sequently a Roman municipium, and a place of 
considerable importance (Strab. p. 218; Tac. 
Hist. i. 70). For the battle fought near it by 
Marius, see Campr Raupu, 

Vercingetorix, the celebrated chieftain of the ./ 
Arverni, who carried on war with great ability 
against Caesar in B.c. 62. The history of this 
war occupies the seventh book of Caesar’s Com- 
mentaries on the Gallic War. Vercingetorix, 
who had roused the spirit of his countrymen 
and had organised their defence with great skill 
and heroic courage, fell into Caesar’s hands on 
the capture of Alesia, was subsequently taken 
to Rome, where he adorned the triumph of his 
conqueror. in 45, and was afterwards put to 


death. (Dio Cass. xl. 41, xliii. 19; Cazsan, 
p. 183.) ; 
Veretum (Veretinus: Alessano), more 


anciently called Baris, a town in Calabria, on 
the road from Leuca to Tarentum, and 600 
stadia SEH. of the latter city (Strab. p. 281; 
Ptol. iii. i. 76). ; 

Vergae, a town in the interior of Bruttium. 

Vergellus, a rivulet in Apulia crossing the 
plain of Cannae, which is said to have been 
choked by the dead bodies of the Romans slain 
in the memorable battle against Hannibal 
(Flor. ii. 6,18; Val. Max. ix. 2, 2). 

_Vergilius or Virgilius Maro, P., the Roman 
poet, was born on the 15th of October, B.c. 70, 
at Andes (Peetola), a small village near Mantua, 
in Cisalpine Gaul.. There is no doubt that 
Vergilius is the more correct spelling: the ar- 
guments are as follows: inscriptions where the 
name occurs in the republic and in the earlier 
centuries of the empire write Vergilius, never 
Virgilius, and the same is true of the older MSS., 
as the Medicean: moreover the Greek authors 
write BepylAvos or CiepyiAios, In the middle 
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ages the spelling Virgilius became common and 
eventually prevailed, owing to fanciful deriva- 
tions from virgo or virga. The earliest known 
instance of the spelling Virgilius is in the fifth 
century A.D. (0.I.L. vi. 1710). It is therefore 
better to write the Latin name Vergilius; but 
when it is Anglicised the established form, 
Virgil, may reasonably be retained.—Virgil’s 
father probably had a small estate which he 
cultivated, and he is said to have supplemented 
this by keeping bees. His mother’s name was 
Magia Polla, He was educated at Cremona 
and Mediolanum (Milan), and he took the toga 
virilis at Cremona on the day on which he 
began his sixteenth year, in 55. It is said that 
he subsequently studied at Neapolis (Naples) 
under Parthenius, a native of Bithynia, from 
whom he learned Greek. He was also in- 
structed by Siron, an Epicurean, whose lectures 
were attended also by Alfenus Varus (VARus, 
No. 1], at Rome, where he was also taught rhe- 
toric by Epidius at the same time as Octayvianus. 
Virgil’s writings prove that he received a 
learned education, and traces of Epicurean 
opinions are apparent in them (e.g. Georg. ii. 
490). The health of Virgil was always feeble, 
and there is no evidence of his attempting to 
rise by those means by which a Roman gained 
distinction, oratory and the practice of arms. 
After completing his education, Virgil appears 
to have retired to his paternal farm. After the 
battle of Philippi (42) Octavian assigned to his 
soldiers lands in various parts of Italy. Oc- 
tavius Musa, who was charged with this allot- 
ment in the Cremona district, extended the 
limits so as to include Mantua (cf. Hcl. ix. 28), 
and the farm belonging to Virgil’s father was as- 
signed to a centurion, whose name is given as 
Arrius. Asinius Pollio, the legatus of Trans- 
padane Gaul, and Cornelius Gallus interested 
themselves in Virgil, who was probably already 
known to them as a poet, and advised him to 
apply to Octavian at Rome. Virgil did so, his 
father’s farm was restored, and the first Eclogue 
expresses gratitude to Octavian. But there 
was a second spoliation when, after the war of 
Perusia, Alfenus Varus became legatus in 
Pollio’s place. A primipilaris named Milienus 
Toro got possession of the farm and Virgil 
himself was nearly killed by the violence of a 
certain Clodius. Virgil and his father took 
refuge in a country house belonging to Siro 
(Catal. 10), and thence removed to Rome, where 
he wrote the Hclogues. Here Maecenas also 
became interested in Virgil, who was compen- 
sated by Augustus. He did not, indeed, recover 
his paternal estate, but land was given him 
elsewhere—possibly the estate which he had 
near Nola in Campania (Gell. vi. 20). His 
friendship with Maecenas was soon so firmly 
established that he was able to gain the same 
patronage for Horace (Hor. Sat. i. 6, 54). Ho- 
race, in one of his Satires (Sat. i. 5), in which 
he describes the journey from Rome to Brun- 
dusium, mentions Virgil as one of the party, 
and in language which shows that they were 
then in the closest intimacy. ‘The most finished 
work of Virgil, his Georgica, an agricultural 
poem, was undertaken at the suggestion of 
Maecenas (Georg. iii. 41). The concluding 
lines of the Georgica were written at Naples 
(Georg. iv. 559), and the poem was completed 
after the battle of Actium, B.c. 31, while Octavian 
was in the East. (Comp. Georg. iv. 560, and ii. 
171.) Some of his pastoral poetry seems to have 
been written in the country of Tarentum (Prop. 
iii, 24, 67). His Hclogwes had all been com- 
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pleted, and probably before the Georgica were 
begun (Georg. iv. 565). The epic poem of Virgil, 
the Aenezd, was probably long contemplated 
by the poet. While Augustus was in Spain (27), 
he wrote to Virgil to express his wish to have 
some monument of his poetical talent. Virgil 
appears-to have begun the Aeneid about 
this time. In 23 died Marcellus, the son of 
Octavia (Caesar’s sister) by her first husband ; 
and Virgil introduced into his sixth book of 
the Aeneid (888) the well-known allusion to the 
virtues of this youth, who was cut off by a 
premature death. Octavia is said to have been 
present when the poet was reciting this allusion 
to her son and to have fainted from her emo- 
tions. She rewarded the poet munificently for 
his excusable flattery. As Marcellus did not 
die till 23, these lines were of course written 
after that date, but that does not prove that 
the whole of the sixth book was written so late. 
A passage in the seventh book (606) appears to 
allude to Augustus receiving back the Parthian 
standards, which event belongs to 20. When 
Augustus was returning from Samos, where he 
had spent the winter of 20, he met Virgil at 
Athens. The poet, it is said, had intended to 
make a tour of Greece, but he accompanied 
the emperor to Megara and thence to Italy. 
His health, which had long been declining, was 
now completely broken, and he died soon after 
his arrival at Brundusium, on the 22nd of Sep- 
tember, 19, not having quite completed his 
fifty-first year. His remains were transferred 
to Naples, which had been his fayourite resi- 
dence, and on the road from Naples to Puteoli 
(Pozzuolt) a mcnument is still shown, sup- 
posed to be the tomb of the poet. The inscrip- 
tion said to have been placed on the tomb, 


Mantua me genuit, Calabri rapuere, tenet nunc 
Parthenope. Cecini pascua, rura, duces, 


we cannot suppose to have been written by the 
poet. Virgil named as heredes in his testa- 
ment his half-brother Valerius Proculus, to 
whom he left one half of his property, and also 
Augustus, Maecenas, L. Varius and Plotius 
Lucca. It is said that in his last illness he 
wished to burn the Aeneid, to which he had 
not given the finishing touches, but his friends 
would not allow him. Whatever he may have 
wished to be done with the Aenezd, it was pre- 
served and published by his friends Varius and 
Tucca. The poet had been enriched by the 
liberality of his patrons, and_ he left behind 
him a considerable property and a house on 
the Esquiline Hill near the gardens of Maece- 
nas. He used his wealth liberally, and it is 
said that he supported his father, who became 
blind, but did not die before his son had attained 
amature age. In his fortunes and his friends 
Virgil wasahappyman. Munificent patronage 
gave him ample means of enjoyment and of 
leisure, and he had the friendship of all the 
most accomplished men of the day, among 
whom Horace entertained a strong affection for 
him. He was an amiable, good-tempered man, 
free from the mean passions of envy and 
jealousy; and in all but health he was prosper- 
ous. His fame, which was established in his 
lifetime, was cherished after his death as an 
inheritance in which every Roman had a share, 
and his works became school-books even before 
the death of Augustus. His poems were con- 
sulted for chance oracles (sortes Vergilianae) 
under the Roman empire (Capit. Albin. 53 
Lamprid. Alex. Sev. 4; Spartian. Hadr. 2). 
The learned poems of Virgil soon gave employ- 
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ment to commentators and critics, Aulus 
Gellius has numerous remarks on Virgil, and 
Macrobius, in his Saturnalia, has filled four 
books (iii—vi.) with his critical remarks on Vir- 
gil’s poems. One of the most valuable commen- 
taries on Virgil, in whicha greatamountof curious 
and instructive matter has been preserved, is 
that of Servius [Servius ].—-The chief authority 
for the Life of Virgil, apart from casual notices 
in his own poems or in those of contemporary 
poets, is the biography prefixed to the commen- 
tary on Virgil written by Aclius Donatus in 
the fourth century a.p. This Life was derived 
by Donatus from the biography composed by 
Suetonius in his de Viris Illustribus. [Dona- 
tus.] Suetonius is said to have derived his 
information from accounts by Varius, and by 
Melissus, who was a freedman of Maecenas 
(Gell. xvii. 10). Another Life of Virgil was 
compiled from the commentary of Valerius 
Probus; a third, found in Jerome, is also derived 
from Suetonius; a fourth, of unknown author- 
ship, is prefixed to the commentary of Servius 
on the Aeneid ; and a fifth, also of unknown date, 
is found in the Bernese MS. of Virgil. The 
grammarian Phocas, in the fifth century, made 
a version in hexameters of Donatus’s Life of 
Virgil. Virgil was the great poet of the middlg 
ages, too, and Dante owned him for his master 
and his model.—The ten short poems called 
Bucolica were the earliest works of Virgil, and 
peohelty all written between 41 and 89, These 
ucolica are not Bucolicain the same sense asthe 
oems of Theocritus, which have the same title. 
hey have all a pastoral form and colouring, but 
some of them have nothing more, They are also 
called Helogae or Selections, but there is no rea- 
son to suppose that this name originated with 
the poet. Their merit consists in their versifica- 
tion (which was smoother and more polished than 
the hexameters which the Romans had yet seen), 
and in many natural and simple touches. But 
as an attempt to transfer the Syracusan muse 
into Italy, they bear the stamp of imitations 
and, however graceful and melodious, cannot 
be ranked with the more genuine pastorals of 
Theocritus. The fourth Eclogue, entitled Pollio, 
which may have been written in 40, after the 
peace of Brundusium, has nothing of the pas- 
toral character about it. It is half allegorical, 
half historical and prophetical—anything, in 
fact, but Bucolic. The first Hclogueis Bucolic in 
form and in treatment, with a historical basis. 
The second Kclogue, the Alcais, is an amatory 
poem, with a Bucolic colouring. The third, 
the fifth, the seventh, and the ninth, are more 
clearly modelled on the form of the poems of 
his Sicilian prototype; and the eighth, the 
Pharmaceutria, is a direct imitation of the 
original Greek, The tenth entitled Gallus, 
perhaps written the last of all, is a love poem, 
which, if written in elegiac verse, would be 
more appropriately called an Elegy than a Bu- 
colic.—The Georgica or ‘ Agricultural Poem’ 
in four books, written (87-80 B.c,), is a didactic 
oem, which Virgil dedicated to his patron 
aecenas. He treats of the cultivation of 
the soil in the first book, of fruit trees in the 
second, of horses and other cattle in the third, 
and of bees in the fourth, This is generally 
regarded as his masterpiece, and it is unques- 
tionably the most finished and perfect of his 
works, showing wonderful skill in treating the 
more prosaic subjects of practical daily life and 
embellishing them with magnificent bursts of 
poetry, yet so as to present a complete and 
monious work, Its versification is the per- 


fection of the Latin hexameter. Yet, great as 
are these merits, the Aeneid is the greater poem 
of the two; in grandeur, in poetical matter and, 
to most readers, in interest, it is superior, and 
yields only to the Georgics in artistic complete- 
ness. The Georgics are, no doubt, based on 
the works of Hesiod and Aratus, but are so 
treated as to be rightly regarded as an original 
poem. In the first book he enumerates the 
subjects of his poem, among which is the treat- 
ment of bees; yet the management of bees 
seems but meagre material for one fourth of 
the whole poem, and the author accordingly 
completed the fourth book with matter 
somewhat extraneous—the long story of Ari- 
staeus.—The Aeneid, or adventures of Aeneas 
after the fall of Troy, is an epic poem on the 
model of the Homeric poems. It was founded 
upon an old Roman tradition that Aeneas and 
his Trojans settled in Italy, and were the 
founders of the Roman name. In the first 
book we have the story of Aeneas being driven 
by a storm on the coast of Africa, and being 
hospitably received by Dido, queen of Carthage, 
to whom he relates in the episode of the second 
and third books the fall of Troy and his wan- 
derings. In the fourth book the poet has 
elaborated the story of the attachment of Dido 
and Aeneas, the departure of Aeneas in obedi- 
ence to the will of the gods, and the suicide of 
the Carthaginian queen. The fifth book con- 
tains the visit to Sicily, and the sixth the 
landing of Aeneas at Cumae in Italy, and his 
descent to the infernal regions, where he sees 
his father Anchises, and has a prophetic vision 
of the glorious destinies of his race and of the 
future heroes of Rome. In the first six books 
the adventures of Odysseus in the Odyssey are 
the model, and these books contain more va- 
riety of incident and situation than those which 
follow. The last six books, the history of the 
struggles of Aeneas in Italy, are founded on 
the model of the battles of the Iliad. Latinus, 
the king of the Latini, offers the Trojan hero 
his daughter Lavinia in marriage, who had 
been betrothed to Turnus, the warlike king of 
the Rutuli. The contest is ended by the death 
of Turnus, who falls by the hand of Aeneas. 
The fortunes of Aeneas and his final settlement 
in Italy are the subject of the Aeneid ; but itis 
the national epic of the Roman people, and its 
real object is to set forth the glories of Rome 
and, less directly, of the Julian house, to which 
Augustus belonged, and to foster in the Romans 
a patriotic feeling and, still more, a religious 
sentiment for the gods and heroes of their an- 
cestors. In the first book the foundation of 
Alba Longa is promised by Jupiter to Venus 
(Aeneid, i. 254), and the transfer of empire 
from Alba to Rome; from the line of Aeneas 
will descend the ‘ Trojan Caesar,’ whose empire 
will only be limited by the ocean, and his 
glory by the heavens. The future rivalry be- 
tween Rome and Carthage, and the ultimate 
triumphs of Rome are predicted.- The poems 
abound in allusions to the history of Rome; 
and the aim of the poet toconfirm and embellish 
the popular tradition of the Trojan origin of 
the Roman state, and the descent of the Julii 
from Venus, is apparent throughout. More 
interest is excited by Turnus than by Aeneas, 
It is true that it might be said of the Iliad that 
the character of Hector wins more admiration 
than that of Achilles; but the cases are not 
parallel, since Aeneas is in himself a weak and 
insipid personage, and unsuited to be the hero 
of an epic. Virgil imitated other poets besides 
SA2 
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Homer, and he has occasionally borrowed from 
them, especially from Apollonius of Rhodes. 
The historical colouring which pervades it, and 
the great amount of antiquarian learning which 
he has scattered through it make the Aeneid a 
study for the historian of Rome.—The larger 
editions of Virgil contain some short poems, 
which are attributed to him. The Culex-or 
Gnat is a kind of Bucolic poem in 413 hexa- 
meters, often very obscure. Yirgil is known to 
have written a poem of this name (Donat. Vt. ; 
Sueton. Vit. Lucan.; Stat. Silv. ii. 7, 78); but 
it is on the whole probable that the poem which 
we have is by an imitator of Virgil. The Cvs, 
or the mythus of Scylla the daughter of Nisus, 
king of Megara, in 541 hexameters, borrows 
from Virgil’s forms, but was probably written 
by an imitator of Catullus, belonging to the 
literary circle of Messalla. The Moretwm, in 
128 verses, the name of a dish of various ingre- 
dients is a poem in hexameters, on the daily 
labour of acultivator, but it contains only the de- 
scription of the labours of the first part of the 
day, which consists in preparing the Moretum. 
Itis suggested, with probability, that this may be 
a translation or adaptation by Virgil of a Greek 
poem of Parthenius. The Copa, in elegiac 
verse, isan invitation by a female tavern keeper 
or servant attached to a Caupona to passengers 
to come in and enjoy themselves. There is no 
reason against accepting this as Virgil’s work. 
There are also fourteen short pieces in various 
metres, classed under the general name of 
Catalepton (sometimes written Catalecta). 
The name is derived from a title (kara 
Aerrdv) which Aratus gave to a set of small 
poems (Strab. p. 486). They were written in 
the period of Virgil and it is probable thatmany 
are by Virgil—some the work of his earlier 
years.—Editions of Virgil by Heyne, Leips. 
1798; Ribbeck, Leips. 1859; Conington (re- 
vised by Nettleship), 1883; Sidgwick, 1890. 

Verginius. [Vircrntvs.] 

Vermina, son of Syphax. He sided with the 
Carthaginians, and was attacked and defeated 
by the Romans after the battle of Zama. He 
made his peace with them, but much of his 
territory went to Masinissa. (Liv. xxix. 331, 
xxx. 86, xxxi. 11, 19.) 

Verolamium or Verulamium (Old Verulam, 
near St. Albans), the chief town of the Catuvel- 
launi in Britain, probably the residence of the 
king Cassivellaunus, which was conquered by 

‘Caesar. It was subsequently made a Roman 
municipium. It was destroyed by the Britons 
under Boudicca or Boadicea, in their insurrec- 
tion against the Romans, but was rebuilt and 
continued to be an important place. 

Veromandui, a people in Gallia Belgica, 
between the Nervii and Suessiones, in the 
modern Vermandois. Their chief town was 
Augusta Veromanduorum (St. Quentin). 
(Caes. B.G. ii. 4; Ptol. iii. 9, 11.) 

Vérona (Veronensis: Verona), an important 
town in Gallia Cisalpina, on the river Athesis 
(Adige: Sil. It. viii. 595), was originally the 
capital of the Euganei, but subsequently 
belonged to the Cenomani. At a still later 
time it was made a Roman colony, with the 
surname Augusta; and under the empire it 
was one of the largest and most flourishing 
towns in the N. of Italy. It was the birthplace 
of Catullus. (Ov. Am. iii. 15,7; Mart. x. 103.) 
It is celebrated on account of the victory won 
in its neighbourhood by Theodoric the Great 
over Odoacer (Jordan. Get. 57). Theodoric 
took up his residence in this town, whence it is 
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called by the German writers of the middle 
ages Dietrichs Bern, to distinguish it from Bern 
in Switzerland. There are still many Roman 
remains at Verona, and, among others, a mag- 
nificent amphitheatre, and part of the walls 
built by Gallienus a.p. 265. 

Verres,.C., was quaestor B.c. 82, to Cn. 
Papirius Carbo, and therefore at that period 
belonged to the Marian party. He, however, 
deserted Carbo, embezzling at the same time 
the state money which he held as quaestor, and 
went over to Sulla, who sent him to Bene- 
ventum, where he was allowed a share of the 
confiscated estates. Verres next appears as 
the legate of Cn. Cornelius Dolabella, praetor 
of Cilicia in 80-79, and one of the most rapacious 
of the provincial governors. On the death of 
the regular quaestor, C. Malleolus, Verres 
became the pro-quaestor of Dolabella. In Verres 
Dolabella found an active and unscrupulous 
agent, and, in return, connived at his excesses. 
But the pro-quaestor proved as faithless to 
Dolabella as he had been to Carbo, and gave 
evidence against him on his prosecution by 
M. Scaurus in 78. Verres was praetor urbanus 
in 74, and afterwards pro-praetor in Sicily, where 
he remained nearly three years (78-71). The 
extortions and exactions of Verres in the island 
have become notorious through the celebrated 
orations of Cicero. No class of the inhabitants 
of Sicily was exempted from his avarice, his 
cruelty, or his insults. The wealthy had money 
or works of art to yield up; the middle classes 
might be made to pay heavier imposts; and 
the exports of the vineyards, the arable land 
and the loom he saddled with heavier burdens. 
By capricious changes or violent abrogation of 
their compacts, Verres reduced to beggary both 
the producers and the farmers of the revenue, 
His three years’ rule desolated the island more 
effectually than the two recent Servile wars, 
and than the old struggle between Carthage 
and Rome for the possession of the island. So 
diligently did he employ his opportunities that 
he boasted of having amassed enough for a life 
of opulence, even if he were compelled to dis- 
gorge two-thirds of his plunder in stifling 
inquiry or purchasing an acquittal. As soon as 
he left Sicily the inhabitants resolved to bring 
him to trial. They committed the prosecution 
to Cicero, who had been quaestor in Sicily 
in 75, and had promised his good offices to 
the Sicilians whenever they might demand 
them. Cicero heartily entered into the cause 
of the Sicilians, and spared no pains to secure 
a conviction of the great crimina!, Verres was 
defended by Hortensius, and was supported by 
the whole power of the aristocracy. At first 
his partisans attempted to stop the prosecution 
by bribes, flatteries, and menaces; but finding 
this to be impossible, they endeavoured to sub- 
stitute a sham prosecutor in the place of 
Cicero, Hortensius therefore offered as prose- 
cutor Q. Caecilius Niger, who had been quaestor 
to the defendant, had quarrelled with him, and 
had consequently, it was alleged, the means of 
exposing officially his abuse of the public 
money. But the Sicilians rejected Caecilius 
altogether, not merely as no match for Hor- 
tensius, but as foisted into the cause by the 
defendant or his advocate. By a technical 
process of the Roman law, called Divinatio, 
the judices, without hearing evidence, deter- 
mined from the arguments of counsel alone 
who should be appointed prosecutor. [Dict. of 
Ant. art. Divinatio.) They decided in Cicero’s 
favour. The oration which Cicero delivered on 
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this occasion was the Divinatio in Q. Cae- 
cilium. The pretensions of Caecilius were 
thus set aside. But hope did not yet forsake 
Verres and his friends. Evidence for the pro- 
_ secution was to be collected in Sicily itself. 
Cicero was allowed 110 days for the purpose. 
Verres once again attempted to set up a sham 
prosecutor, who undertook to impeach him for 
_ his former extortions in Achaia, and to gather 
' the evidence in 108 days. But the new prose- 
cutor never went even so far as Brundusium in 
quest of evidence, and the design was aban- 
doned, Instead of the 110 days allowed, 
Cicero, assisted by his cousin Lucius, completed 
his researches in fifty, and returned with a 
mass of evidence and a crowd of witnesses 
gathered from all parts of theisland. Hortensius 
now grasped at his last chance of an acquittal, 
and it was not an unlikely one. Could the im- 
peachment be put off to the next year, Verres 
was safe. Hortensius himself would then be 
consul, with Q. Metellus for his colleague, and 
M. Metellus would be praetor urbanus. For 
every firm and honest judex whom the upright 
M. Acilius Glabrio, then praetor urbanus, had 
named, a partial or venal substitute would be 
found. Glabrio himself would give place as 
quaesitor or president of the court to M. 
Metellus, a partisan, if not a kinsman, of the 
defendant. It was already the month of July. 
The games to be exhibited by Cn. Pompey were 
fixed for the middle of August, and would 
occupy a fortnight; the Roman games would 
immediately succeed them, and thus forty days 
intervene between Cicero’s charge and the 
reply of Hortensius, who again, by dexterous 
adjournments, would delay the proceedings 
until the games of Victory and the commence- 
ment of the new year. Cicero therefore aban- 
doned all thought of eloquence or display, and, 
merely introducing his case in the first of the 
Verrine orations, rested all his hopes of success 
on the weight of testimony alone. Hortensius 
was quite unprepared with counter-evidence, 
and after the first day he abandoned the cause 
of Verres. Before the nine days occupied in 
hearing evidence were over Verres quitted the 
city in despair, and was condemned in his 
absence. He retired to Marseilles, retaining so 
many of his treasures of art as to cause 
eventually his proscription by M. Antony in 
43.—Of the seven Verrine orations of Cicero, 
two only, the Divinatio and the Actio Prima, 
were spoken, while the remaining five were 
compiled from the depositions after the verdict. 
Cicero’s own division of the impeachment is the 
following : ; 
1. InQ. Caecilium or Divinatio. 
1. Preliminary | 2. Prooemium—Actio Prima— 
Statement of the Case. 


These alone were spoken. 
8. Verres’ official life to B.c. 73. 


a iene on : A Perce Biers, 
the Deposi- ) ,' ratio Frumentaria, 
tions 6. De Signis. 


7. De Suppliciis. 
These were circulated as documents or mani- 
festoes of the cause after the flight of Verres. 

-Verriigo, a town of the Volsci in Latium, of 
uncertain site, perhaps at Colle Ferro, near 
Segni cas iv. 1, 55, v. 28; Diod. xiv. 11), 

Tort cordia, [VENus.] 

Vertumnus or Vortumnus is said to have 
been an Etruscan divinity whose worship was 
introduced at Rome by an ancient Vulsinian 
colony occupying at first the Caelian hill and 
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afterwards the Vicus Tuscus. But he was really 
an Italian deity, worshipped by Latins and 
Sabines, and the only reason for the tradition 
of his Etruscan origin seems to have been that 
his statue stood in the Vicus Tuscus. (Varro, 
L. L. v. 74.) The name is evidently the old 
present participle passive of verto, and belonged 
to him as the god of the ‘turning year ’—that 
is, of the seasons, whose various hues and fruits 
at different times are represented by the myth 
of the metamorphoses of Vertumnus; the god 
being in reality the giver of the seasonable 
produce of the year, connected with the 
transformation of plants and their progress 
from blossom to fruit. (Propert. v. 2, 11; 
Tibull. iv. 2, 18; Colum. x. 308.) Hence the 
story that when Vertumnus was in love with 
Pomona he assumed all possible forms, until at 
last he gained his end by changing him- 
self into a handsome youth (Propert. v. 2; Ov. 
Met. xiv. 623; Pomona). Gardeners accord- 
ingly offered to him the first produce of their 
gardens and garlands of budding flowers. The 
shrine and statue of Vertumnus stood at the 
W. end of the Vicus Tuscus, where remains 
have been found. It was probably from his 
presence in a busy street of traders that he was 
supposed to be connected with trade and sale 
or exchange. Propertius alludes also to a 
tradition that the Tiber had flowed once where 
his shrine stood, and that he was named ‘ verso 
ab amne’ (vy. 2, 10), This story may come 
partly from the name and partly from recollec- 
tion of the ancient draining of that quarter. 

Verulae (Verulanus: Veroli), a town of the 
Hernici in Latium, SH. of Aletrium, and N. of 
nae subsequently a Roman colony (Liv. 
ix. 42). 

Verulamium. [VeRoLamium.] 

Vérus, L. Aurélius, the colleague of M. Aure- 
lius in the empire, 4.D. 161-169, He was born 
in 180, and his original name was L. Ceionius 
Commodus. His father, L. Ceionius Commodus, 
was adopted by Hadrian in 186; and, on the 
death of his father in 188, he was, in pursuance 
of the command of Hadrian, adopted, along with 
M. Aurelius, by M. Antoninus. On the death 
of Antoninus, in 161, he succeeded to the 
empire along with M. Aurelius. The history 
of his reign is given under AuRELIUS, Verus 
died suddenly at Altinum, in the country of the 
Veneti, towards the close of 169. He had been 
married to Lucilla, the daughter of his col- 
league. 

Vescinus Ager. [Surssa AURUNCA.] 

Veseris, a small river of Campania, near - 
Vesuvius, on the banks of which the battle 
against the Latins was fought by Manlius 
Torquatus and Decius Mus B.c. 840 (Liv. viii. 8; 
Cie. Fin. i. 7; Aurel. Vict. Vir. Ill. 26, 28). 

Vésévus. [Vesvvius.] 

Vesontio (Besancon), the chief town of the 
Sequani in Gallia Belgica, situated on the river 
Dubis (Doubs), which flowed around the town, 
with the exception of a space of 600 feet, on 
which stood a mountain, forming the citadel of 
the town, and connected with the latter by 
means of walls. Vesontio was an important 
place under the Romans, and still contains 
ruins of an aqueduct, a triumphal arch, and 
other Roman remains. (Caes. B. G, i. 88; 
Ptol. ii. 9, 21; Dio Cass. xxxviii. 84.) 

Vespasianus, T. Flavius Sabinus, Roman 
emperor A.D. 70-79, was born in the Sabine 
country on the 17th of November, 4.p. 9. His 
father was a man of mean condition, of Reate, 
in the country of the Sabini. His mother, 
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Vespasia Polla, was the daughter of a prae- 
fectus castrorum, and the sister of a Roman 
senator. She was left a widow with two sons 
—Flavius Sabinus and Vespasian. Vespasian 
served as tribunus militum in Thrace, and was 
quaestor in Crete and Cyrene. He was after- 
wards aedile and praetor. About this time he 
took to wife Flavia Domitilla, the daughter of 
a Roman eques, by whom he had two-sons, both 
of whom succeeded him. In the reign of 
Claudius he was sent into Germany as legatus 
legionis, and in 48 he held the same command 
in Britain, and reduced the Isle of Wight. He 
was consul in 51, and proconsul of Africa under 
Nero. He was at this time very poor, and was 
accused of getting money by dishonourable 
means. But he had a great military reputation, 
and he was liked by the soldiers. Nero after- 
wards sent him to the Hast (66), to conduct the 
war against the Jews. His conduct of the 
Jewish war had raised his reputation, when the 
war broke out between Otho and Vitellius after 
the death of Galba. He was proclaimed 
emperor at Alexandria on the 1st of July, 69, 
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Vespasian. 


and soon after all through the East. Vespasian 
came to Rome in the following year (70), leaving 
his son Titus to continue the war against the 
Jews. ‘Titus took Jerusalem after a siege of 
five months; and a formidable insurrection of 
the Batavi, headed by Civilis, was put down 
about the same period. Vespasian, on his 
arrival at Rome, worked with great industry to 
restore order in the city and in theempire. He 
disbanded some of the mutinous soldiers of 
Vitellius, and maintained discipline among his 
own. He co-operated in a friendly manner 
with the senate in the public administration, 
The simplicity and frugality of his mode of life 
formed a striking contrast with the profusion 
and luxury of some of his predecessors, and his 
example is said to have done more té reform 
the morals of Rome than all the laws which 
had ever been enacted. He lived more like a 
private person than a man who possessed 
supreme power: he was affable and easy of 
access to all persons. The personal anecdotes 
of such a man are some of the most instructive 
records of his reign. He was never ashamed 
of the meanness of his origin, and ridiculed all 
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attempts to make out for him a distinguished 
genealogy. When Vologeses, the Parthian 
king, addressed to him a letter commencing in 
these terms, ‘ Arsaces, king of kings, to Flavius 
Vespasianus,’ the answer began, ‘ Flavius Ves- 
pasianus to Arsaces, king of kings.’ If it be 
true, as it is recorded, that he was not annoyed 
at satire Or.ridicule, he exhibited an elevation 
of character almost unparalleled in one who 
filled so exalted a station. He knew the bad 
character of his son Domitian, and as long as 
he lived he kept him under proper restraint. 
The stories that are told of his avarice and of 
his modes of raising money, if true, detract 
from the dignity of his character; and it seems 
that he had a taste for little savings and for 
coarse humour. Yet it is admitted that he was 
liberal in all his expenditure for purposes of 
public utility. In 71 Titus returned to Rome, 
and both father and son triumphed together 
on account of the conquest of the Jews. The 
reign of Vespasian was marked by the conquest 
of North Wales and the island of Anglesey by 
Agricola, who was sent into Britaim in 78. 
Vespasian also busied himself in securing the 
German frontier: he fortified the Agri Decu- 
mates and strengthened the defences of the 
Limes Germanicus. [GreRMaANrIA.] In Italy he 
reorganised the praetorian guard, forming it of 
nine cohorts levied only from Italians. His 
financial management was marked by great 
economy; but he was the author of some 
remarkable public works at Rome, the building 
of the magnificent Temple of Peace, and the 
rebuilding of the Temple of Jupiter Capitolinus. 
[Roma, pp. 8038, 804.} In the summer of 79 
Vespasian, whose health was failing, went to 
spend some time at his paternal house in the 
mountains of the Sabini, but derived no benefit 
from the treatment. He still attended to busi- 
ness, just as if he had been in perfect health, 
and, on feeling the approach of death, he said 
that an emperor should die standing; and in 
fact he did die in this attitude, on the 24th of 
June, 79, being sixty-nine years of age. (Tac. 
Hist.; Suet. Vesp.; Dio Cass. exvi.) j 

Vesta, an Italian goddess of the hearth and 
more especially of the fire on the hearth, both 
in name and in nature akin to the Greek 
Hest1a, but worshipped by the Italian nations, 
particularly by the Latins, from ancient times 
independently of any connexion with Greece. It 
has been well shown, especially by Mr Frazer, 
that the worship of Vesta had its origin in the 
difficulty and the necessity of obtaining fire in 
primitive times. Hence, as even in the present 
time among savage tribes, arose the custom of 
keeping a fire always alight somewhere for the 
use of the community and of carrying fire thence 
for any new settlement. This custom was pre- 
served by the conservatism of religion among 
civilised Greeks and Romans, after the neces- 
sity had ceased to exist [see Dict. of Ant. art. 
Prytaneum), and the state-hearth was pre- 
served in each Latin state, just as in Greece; 
and in like fashion an outgoing settlement 
carried its sacred fire from the parent city, 
It was natural that from these observances the 
sacred flame itself should become personified as 
a goddess (Ov. Fast. vi. 291) who presided over 
the hearth of each house, and in the state-hearth 
(or sanctuary of Vesta) over the whole common- 
wealth. Vesta was thus intimately connected 
with the Penates as deities of the household and 
of the state [PmnaTES]; and the fact that the sa- 
cred fire was brought from the parent city made 
the Romans trace back the origin of the cult to 
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the more ancient Latin settlements, first to 
Lanuvium and Alba, and, after the idea of a 
Trojan origin prevailed, to Troy itself, whence 
it was supposed the sacred fire of Vesta as well 
as the Penates had come (Verg. Aen. ii. 296). 
To this cause belongs the. ancient custom at 
Rome that praetors, consuls and dictators, be- 
fore they began their functions, sacrificed at 
Lanuvium, that town having been an ancient 
| religious centre of the Latins. At Rome, as in 
other Latin cities, the sacred fire was tended and 
the service of Vesta maintained by a body of 
virgin priestesses, who lived together in a house 
(Atriwm Vestae) to the SE. of the Forum, and 
under the NW. side of the Palatine, abutting 
on the Via Nova. This house, as rebuilt under 
Hadrian, was excavated in 1883, and from its 
character and the inscriptions (as late as the 
beginning of the fourth century A.D.) and sculp- 
tures found in it much additional light has been 
thrown on the Vestal service, An account is 
given in Dict. of Ant. art. Vestales: it is 
enough here to notice that in all matters a 
simplicity of life and of the household imple- 
ments was preserved which marks the institu- 
tion as being very ancient, with its peculiar 
characteristics handed down from a primitive 
age. In fact it is no doubt right to assume 
that the Vestals represented the daughters of 
the chief in the primitive tribe, who maintained 
the state-fire in their father’s hut. When 
Vesta was recognised as a personal deity it be- 
came necessary that the priestesses should 
dwell in a sort of nunnery, and that the god- 
dess should have a separate temple; but this 
Aedes Vestae preserved the shape of the primi- 
tive chief’s hut, and was a round building [see 
Roma, p. 810]. The public worship of Vesta 
was maintained in this temple: her private 
worship belonged to every domestic hearth— 
in the earliest Roman houses in the Atriwm [see 
Dict. of Ant. art. Domus, and compare LaREs ; 
-PrenateEs]. In her aspect as a benign goddess 
of fire Vesta seems to have been akin to or 
identical with Stara MATER. . 

Vestini, a Sabellian people in central Italy, 
dwelling between the Apenninesand the Adriatic 
sea, and separated from Picenum by the river 
Matrinus, and from the Marrucini by the river 
Aternus. Their country is cut in two by a spur 
of the Apennines through which the Aternus 
finds its way by a narrow passage. They are 
mentioned in connexion with the Marsi, Mar- 
rucini, and Paeligni; but they subsequently 
separated from these peoples, and joined the 
Samnites in their war against Rome. They 
were conquered by the Romans, B.c. 322, when 
their towns Cutina and Cingilia were taken 
(Liy. viii. 29); in 801 they made a treaty with 
Rome (Liy. x. 3), and from that time appear 
as faithful allies until the Social war, when 
they joined the Italian states against. Rome, 
and were conquered by Pompeius Strabo in 89, 
(App. B.C. i. 89, 52.) Juvenal speaks of them 
as still retaining their rustic simplicity (xiv. 181; 
cf, Sil. It. viii. 518). 

Vesiilus (Monte Viso), the loftiest summit of 
the Cottian Alps. HH reaches a height of 12,641 
feet, and from its prominent position, standing 
forward at a bend of the range, it was regarded 
by the ancients as the loftiest peak of the Alps, 
with a further claim to special notice, that it 
contained the sources of the Padus (Plin. iii. 
117; Mel, ii. 414; Verg. Aen. x. 708). 

Vésiivius, also called Vésévus, Vesbius, or 
Vesvius, the celebrated volcanic mountain in 
Campania, rising out of the plain SE, of Nea- 
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polis. There are no records of any eruption 
of Vesuvius before the Christian era, but the 
ancient writers were aware of its volcanic nature 
from the igneous appearance of its rocks (Diod. 
iv. 21; Strab. p. 247). The slopes of the moun- 
tain were extremely fertile, but the top was a 
rough and sterile plain, on which Spartacus and 
his gladiators were besieged by a Roman army 
(Flor. iii. 20, 4; Plut. Crass. 9; App. B.C. i. 
116; Vell. Pat. ii. 30). In a.p. 63 the yoleano 
gave the first symptoms of agitation in an 
earthquake, which occasioned considerable dam- 
age to several towns in its vicinity ; and on the 
24th of August, A.D. 79, occurred the first great 
eruption of Vesuvius, which overwhelmed the 
cities of Stabiae, Herculaneum, and Pompeii. 
It was in this eruption that the elder Pliny lost 
his life. {Purnius.] The altered appearance 
of the country is noticed by Tacitus (Ann. iv. 
67; cf. Mart. iv. 44; Sil. It. xvii. 594), The 
next recorded eruption was in A.D. 203 (Dio 
Cass. Ixxyi. 2). 

Vétéra or Castra Vetera, the chief military 
station of the lower Rhine, held usually by two 
legions. It was not far from the junction of 
the Lippe with the Rhine on the site of the 
modern Birten, near Xanten. (Tac. Ann. i. 48; 
Hist. iv. 22.) 

Vetranio, commanded the legions in Illyria 
and Pannonia, at the period (4.D. 350) when Con- 
stans was treacherously destroyed and his 
throne seized by Magnentius. Vetranio was 
proclaimed emperor by his troops; but at the 
end of ten months he resigned his pretensions 
in favour of Constantius, by whom he was 
treated with great kindness, and permitted to 
retire to Prusa, in Bithynia, where he passed 
the remaining six years of his life. (Amm. Marc. 
xy. 1, xxi, 8; Aurel. Vict. Caes. 41, 42; Zosim, 
ii. 48, 44,) 

Vettius, L., 2 Roman eques, in the pay of 
Cicero in B.C. 63, to whom he gave some valu. 
able information respecting the Catilinarian 
conspiracy. He again appears in 59, as an in- 
former. In that year he accused Curio, Cicero, 
L. Lucullus, and many other distinguished men, 
of having formed a conspiracy to assassinate 
Pompey. This conspiracy was a sheer inven- 
tion forthe purpose of injuring Cicero, Curio, 
and others; but there is difficulty in determin- 
ing who were the inventors of it. Cicero re- 
garded it as the work of Caesar, who used the 
tribune Vatinius as his instrument. At a later 
period, when Cicero had returned from exile, 
and feared to provoke the triumvir, he threw 
the whole blame upon Vatinius. Vettius gave 
evidence first before the senate and on the next 
day before the assembly of the people; but his 
statements were regarded with great suspicion, 
and on the following morning he was found 
strangled in the prison to which the senate had 
sent him. It was given out that he had com- 
mitted suicide; but the marks of violence were 
visible on his body, and Cicero at a later time 
charged Vatinius with the murder, (Suet. Jul. 
17, 20; Dio Cass. xxxvil. 41, xxxyili. 9; Cic. in 
Vatin. 10, 11, ad Att. ii. 24; App. B.C. ii. 12.) 
_ Vettius Scato. [Scato.] 

Vettones or Vectones, a people in the interior 
of Lusitania, HE. of the Lusitani and W. of the 
Carpetani, extending from the Durius to the 
Tagus (Strab. p. 152; Cass. B.C. i. 88). 

Vétilonia, Vetulonium, or Vetulonii, an an- 
cient city of Etruria, and one of the twelve 
cities of the Etruscan Confederation. From 
this city the Romans are said to have borrowed 
the insignia of their magistrates—the fasces, 
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sella curulis, and toga praetexta—as well as the 


use of the brazen trumpet in war (Dionys. iii. 
51; Strab. p. 220; Flor. i.5; Sil. It. viii. 483). 
After the time of the Roman kings we find no 
further mention of Vetulonia, except in the 
catalogues of Pliny and Ptolemy, both of whom 
place it among the inland colonies of Etruria. 
Pliny also states that there were hot springs in 
its neighbourhood not far from the sea, in which 
fish were found, notwithstanding the warmth 
of the water (Plin, ii. 227). The very site of 
‘the ancient city was supposed to have been en- 
tirely lost; but it has been discovered in this 
century near a small village called Magli- 
ano, between the river Osa and the Albegna, 
and about eight milesinland. It appears to have 
had a circuit of at least four and a half miles. 

Veturia Gens, anciently called Vetusia, pa- 
trician and plebeian. The Veturii rarely occur in 
the later times of the republic, and after B.c. 
206, when L. Veturius Philo was consul, their 
name disappears from the Fasti. The most 
distinguished families in the gens bore the 
names CaLvinus, CicuRINUS, and PHILo. 

Vetiirius Mamiurius, was said in old traditions 
to have been the armourer who made the eleven 
ancilia exactly like the one that was sent from 
heaven in the reign of Numa (Plut. Nwm. 13; 
Oy. Fast. iii. 884; Dionys. ii.71). But there is 
good reason to think that this was merely an 
attempt to explain the invocations of Mamurius 
in the hymns of the Salii, and that Mamurius 
Veturius is really=Mars Vetus [see Mars, p. 
529, b]. This ‘Old Mars’ was represented by 
aman clothed in skins who was driven out of 
the city (Lyd. iv. 86), to symbolise the old sea- 
son of wintry darkness driven out before the 
new spring year. [See Dict. of Ant. art. Saliz]. 
Similar ceremonies to represent the driving 
out of winter have been observed in the folk- 
lore of other countries. 

Vétus, Antistius. 1. Propraetorin Further 
Spain about B.c. 68, urtler whom Caesar served 
ag quaestor (Plut. Caes. 5; Vell. Pat. ii. 43).— 
2. €., son of the preceding, quaestor in 61, and 
tribune of the plebs in 57, when he supported 
Cicero in opposition to Clodius. In the Civil 
war he espoused Caesar’s party, and we find 
him in Syria in 45, fighting against Q. Caecilius 
Brassus. In 84 Vetus carried on war against 
the Salassi, and in 80 was consul suffectus. 
He accompanied Augustus to Spain in 25, and 
on the illness of the emperor continued the 
war against the Cantabri and Astures, whom 
he reduced to submission. (Cic. ad Q. Fr. ii. 1; 
Dio Cass. xlvii. 27, lili. 25; Flor. iv. 12, 21.)—3. 
C., son of No. 2, consul B.c. 6; and as he lived 
to see both his sons consuls, he must have been 
alive at least as late as A.D. 28. He was a friend of 
Velleius Paterculus. (Dio Cass. lv. 9; Vell. Pat. 
ii, 43.) —4, L., grandson of No. 8, and consul 
with the emperor Nero, a.D. 55. In 58 he com- 
manded a Roman army in Germany, and formed 
the project of connecting the Mosella (Moselle) 
and the Arar (Saéne) by a canal, and thus 
forming a communication between the Mediter- 
ranean and the Northern Ocean, as troops 
could be conveyed down the Rhone and the 
Sadéne into the Moselle through the canal, and 
down the Moselle into the Rhine, and so into the 
Ocean. Vetus put an end to his life in 65, in 
order to anticipate his sentence of death, which 
Nero had resolyed upon. Vetus was the father- 
in-law of Rubellius Plautus. 
11, 58, xiv. 57, xvi. 10.) 

Viadus (Oder), a river of Germany, falling 
into the Baltic (Ptol. ii, 11, 2), 
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Vibilius, king of the Hermanduri, aided 

Vangio and Sido in expelling Vannius from his 
dominions in the reign of Claudius (Tac. Ann. 
ii. 68, xii. 29; VANNIUs). 
' Vibinum, or Vibonium (IBdéy0v: Bovino), 
a town of Apulia, in the interior, seven miles S, 
of Aecae and fifteen from Luceria (Pol. iii. 88; 
Plin. 105). 

Vibius Pansa, [Pansa.] 

Vibius Sequester, [SxqursTER.] 

Vibo, the Roman name of the Greek town 
Hipponium (‘Immevov: ‘Immwvidrns), situated 
on the SW. coast of Bruttium, and on a gulf 
called after it Sinus Vibonensis or Hippo- 
niates. It is said to have been founded by the 
Locri Epizephyrii (Strab. p. 256; Scymn. p. 
808; Scyl. iv. 12); but it was destroyed by the 
elder Dionysius, who transplanted its inhabi- 
tants to Syracuse. It was afterwards restored, 
and at a later time it fell into the hands of the 
Bruttii, together with the other Greek cities on 
this coast. (Diod. xiv. 107, xv. 24, xvi. 15.) “It 
was taken from the Bruttii by the Romans, 
who colonised it B.c. 194, and called it Vibo 
Valentia (Strab. U.c.; Liv. xxi. 51; Vell. Pat. 
i, 14). Cicero speaks of it as a municipium, 
and in the time of Augustus it was one of the 
most flourishing cities in the S. of Italy (Cic. 
Verr. v. 16; Caes. B.C. iii. 101; App. B.C. v. 
91, 103). The walls of the ancient fort are 
traceable at Bivona: it is conjectured that 
Vibo itself stood above on the site of the 
modern town Monte Leone. 

Vibulanus, the name of the most ancient 
family of the Fabia Gens. It was so powerful 
in the early, times of the republic that three 
brothers of the family held the consulship for 
seven years in succession, B.c. 485-479. The 
last person of the gens who bore this surname 
was Q. Fabius Vibulanus, consul 412. This 
Vibulanus assumed the agnomen of Ambustus, 
and his descendants dropped the name of Vibu- 
lanus and took that of Ambustus in its place. 
In the same way Ambustus was after a time 
eT ee by that of Maximus.—1. Q. Fabius 
Vibulanus, consul 485, when he carried on war 
with success against the Volsci and Aequi, and 
consul a second time in 482. In 480he fought 
under his brother Marcus [No. 8] against the 
Etruscans, and was killed in battle. (Liv. ii. 41, 
46; Dionys. viii. 77, 90, ix. 11).—2. K., brother 
of the preceding, was quaestor parricidii in 485, 
and along with his colleague, L. Valerius, 
accused Sp. Cassius Viscellinus, who was in 
consequence condemned by the votes of the 
populus. He was consul in 484, when he took 
an active part in opposing the agrarian law 
which the tribunes of the people attempted to 
bring forward. (Liv. ii.42; Dionys. viii. 82-86.) 
In 481 he was consul a second time, and in 479 
a third time, when he espoused the cause of the 
plebeians, to whom he had become reconciled. 
As his propositions were rejected with scorn by 
the patricians, he and his house resolved to 
quit Rome altogether, where they were re- 
garded as apostates by their own order. They 
determined to found a settlement on the 
banks of the Cremera, a small stream that falls 
into the Tiber a few miles above Rome. Accord- 
ing to the legend, the consul Kaeso went before 
the senate and said that the Fabii were willing 
to carry on’ the war against the Veientes, alone 
and at their own cost. Their offer was joyfully 
accepted, for the patricians were glad to see 
them expose themselves voluntarily to such 
dangers. On the day after Kaeso had made the 
proposal to the senate, 306 Fabii, all patriciang 
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of one gens, assembled on the Quirinal at the 
house of Kaego, and from thence marched, with 
the consul at their head, through the Porta Car- 
mentalis [Roma, p. 800, b], which was afterwards 
called Porta Scelerata. (Serv. ad Aen. viii. 337). 
They proceeded straight to the banks of the Cre- 
mera, where they erected afortress. Here they 
took up their abode along with their families and 
clients, and for two years continued to devas- 
tate the territory of Veii. They were at length 
destroyed by the Veientes in 477. Ovid says 
that the Fabii perished on the Ides of February; 
but all other authorities state that they were 
destroyed on the day on which in a later year 
the Romans were conquered by the Gauls at 
the Allia—that is, on the 15th before the Ka- 
lends of Sextilis, June the 18th (Liv. vi. 1; 
Tac. Hist. i. 91; Plut. Cam. 19). The whole 
Fabia gens perished at the Cremera with the 
exception of one individual, the son of Marcus, 
from whom all the later Fabii were descended. 
(Liv. ii, 48-50; Dionys. ix. 14-22; Gell. xvii. 
21; Ov. Fast. ii. 195; Fest. s. v. Scelerata 
Porta.)—8. M., brother of the two preceding, 
was consul 488, and a second time 480. In the 
latter year he gained a great victory over the 
Etruscans, in which, however, his colleague the 
consul Cincinnatus and his brother Q. Fabius 
were killed. (Liv. ii. 48-47.)—4. Q., son of No. 3, 
issaid to have been the only one of the Fabii who 
survived the destruction of his gens at the Cre- 
mera, but he could not have been left behind at 
Rome on account of his youth, as the legend 
relates, since he was consul ten years after- 
wards. He was consul in 467, a second time in 
465, and a third time in 459. Fabius was a 
member of the second decemvirate (450), and 
went into exile on the deposition of the decem- 
virs. (Liv. iii. 1,9, 41, 58.) 

Vibullius Rufus, L., a senator and a friend 
of Pompey, who made him praefectus fabrim 
in the Civil war. He was taken prisoner by 
Caesar at Corfinium (49), and a second time in 
Spain later in the year. When Caesar landed 
in Greece in 48, he despatched Vibullius to 
Pompey with offers of peace. Vibullius made 
the greatest haste to reach Pompey, in order to 
give him the earliest intelligence of the arrival 
of his enemy in Greece. (Cic. ad Q. fF”. iii. 1, 
ad Att. vii. 24, viii. 1, 2,11,15; Caes. B.C. i. 
15, 28, 38, iii. 10, 11.) 

Vica Pota. ieee] 

Vicentia or Vicetia, less correctly Vincentia 
(Vicentinus: Vicenza), a town in Venetia, in 
the N, ef Italy, on the river-Togisonus, between 
Verona and Patavium. It was a Roman muni- 
cipium. (Cic. ad Fam. xi. 19; Plin. Ep. v. 4, 14.) 

Fintan: Sex. Aurélius, a Latin writer, 
flourished in the middle of the fourth century 
under the emperor Constantius and his suc- 
cessors. He was born of humble parents, but 
rose to distinction by his zeal in the cultivation 
of literature. Having attracted the attention 
of Julian when at Sirmium, he was appointed 
by that prince governor of one division of Pan- 
nonia (Amm. Marc. xxi. 10,6). At a subsequent 
period he was made city prefect by Theodo- 
sius, and he is perhaps the same as the Sex. 
Aurelius Victor who was consul with Yalen- 
tinian in A.D. 878. The following works, which 
present in a very compressed form a continuous 
record of Roman affairs, from the fabulous 
ages down to the death of the emperor Theodo- 
sius, have all been ascribed to this writer ; but 
evidence upon which the, determination of 
authorship depends is very slender, and in all 
probability the third alone belongs to the Sex. 
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Aurelius Victor whom we have noticed above. 
(1) Origo Gentis Romanae, in twenty-three 
chapters, containing the annals of the Roman 
race, from Janus and Saturnus down to the era 
of Romulus. Itis probably a production of 
some of the later grammarians who were desi- 
rous of prefixing a suitable introduction to the 
series. (2) De Viris Illustribus Urbis Romae, 
in eighty-six ,chapters, commencing with the 
birth of Romulus and Remus, and concluding 
with the death of Cleopatra, a work of merit, 
though of unknown authorship. (8) De Caesa- 
ribus, in forty-two chapters, exhibiting short 
biographies of the emperors, from Augustus to 
Constantius. There is no reason to doubt 
that this was a genuine work of Aurelius Victor, 
He uses Suetonius to a great extent in the 
earlier Lives. (4) Hpitome de Caesaribus, in 
forty-eight chapters, beginning with Augustus 
and concluding with Theodosius.—Hditions of 
these four pieces are by Arntzenius, Amst. et 
Traj. Bat. 1738, and by Schroter, Leips. 18381. 
The Orzgo is edited separately by Sepp, Munich, 
1879, and the de Vir, Illustr. by Keil, Bresl. 
1872. 

Victor, Publius, the name prefixed to an 
enumeration of the principal buildings and 
monuments of ancient Rome, distributed ac- 
cording to the Regions of Augustus. The true 
account of this work appears to be that two 
lists of the fourteen Regions of Rome were 
derived from a document of the time of Con- 
stantine: the first was the Notitia, the later 
recension, supposed to have been made in the 
latter half of the fourth century, was called the 
Curiosum Urb. Rom. Regionum. A sort of 
guide-book was made up out of the Curioswm, 
with additions from other sources by writers of 
the fifteenth century, and was represented as 
an old work by a P. Victor. 

Victoria, [Nrxx.] 

Victoria or Victorina, the mother of Victo- 
rinus, after whose death she was hailed as the 
mother of camps (Mater Castrorwm), and coins 
were struck bearing her effigy. Feeling her- 
self unequal to the weight of empire, she trans- 
ferred her power to Marius, and then to Tetri- 
cus, by whom some say that she was slain, 
while others affirm that she died a natural 
death. (Trebell. Poll. Trig. Tyr. 4, 6,80; Aurel. 
Vict. Caes. 33.) 

Victorinus. 1, One of the Thirty Tyrants, 
was third of the usurpers who in succession 
ruled Gaul during the reign of Gallienus. He 
was assassinated at Agrippina by one of his 
officers in A.D. 268, after reigning somewhat 
more than a year. (Trebell. Poll. Lrig. Tyr. 5; 
Aurel. Vict. Caes. 33.)—2. C. Marius Victori- 
nus, surnamed Afer from the country of his 
birth, taught rhetoric at Rome in the middle of 
the fourth century, with so much reputation 
that his statue was erected in the Forum of 
Trajan. In his old age he embraced Chris- 
tianity ; and when the edict of Julian, prohibit- 
ing Christians from giving instruction in polite 
literature, was promulgated, Victorinus chose 
to shut up his school rather than deny his reli- 
gion. Besides his commentaries on the Scrip- 
tures, and other theological works, many of 
which are extant, Victorinus wrote :—Com- 
mentarius s. Hxpositioin Ciceronis Libros de 
Inventione, the best edition of which is in the 
fifth volume of Orelli’s edition of Cicero. 2. 
Ars Grammatica de Orthographia et Ratione 
Metrorum, a complete and voluminous treatise 
upon metres, in four books, printed in the 
Grammaticae Latinae Auctores Antiqui of 
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Putschius, Hannov. 1605. The fame enjoyed by 
Victorinus as a public instructor does not gain 
any accession from his works. The exposition 
of the De Inventione is more difficult to com- 
prehend than the text which it professes to 
explain.—4, Maximus Victorinus. We possess 
three short tracts—(1) De Re Grammatica; 
(2) De Carmine Herotco ; (8) De Ratione Me- 
trorum—all apparently the work-of- the same 
author, and usually ascribed in MSS. to a 
Maximus Victorinus; but whether we ought to 
consider him the same with the rhetorician who 
flourished under Constantius, or as an inde- 
pendent personage, it is impossible to decide. 
They were printed in the collection of Puts- 
chius, Hannoy. 1605, and in that of Lindemann, 
Leips. 1831. 
ictrix. [VENus.] 

Viducasses, a tribe of the Armorici in Gallia 
Lugdunensis, 8. of the modern Caen (Ptol. ii. 
8, 5; Plin. iv. 107). 

Vienna (Viennensis: Vienne), the chief town 
of the Allobroges in Gallia Lugdunensis, 
situated on the Rhone, 8. of Lugdunum. It 
was subsequently a Roman colony, and a 
wealthy and flourishing town. Under the later 
emperors it was the capital of the province 
called after it Gallia Viennensis. (Caes. B.G. 
vii. 9; Tac. Hist. i. 65, 66; Mart. vii. 88.) The 
modern town contains several Roman remains, 
of which the most important is a temple, sup- 
posed to have been dedicated to Angustus, and 
now converted into a museum. 

Villius Annalis, [ANnNALIs.] 

Viminalis, [Roma.] 

Vindalum, a town of the Cayares in Gallia 
Narbonensis, situated at the confluence of the 
Sulgas (Sorgwe) and the Rhone (Strab. p. 185). 

Vindélicia , the country of the Vindelici, a 
Celtic people, whose territory stretched along 
the N. of Rartia, being bounded on the N. by 
the Danube, which separated it from Germany, 
on the W. by the territory of the Helvetii in 
Gaul, and on the E. by the river Oenus (Inm), 
which separated it from Noricum, thus cor- 
responding to the NE. part of Switzerland (the 
country about the NW. end of the Lake of 
Constance), the SH. of Baden, and the S. of 
Wiirtemberg and Bavaria. The Vindelici were 
subdued by Tiberius, who defeated them both 
by land in the country S. of the Danube, and 
in a naval battle on the Lake of Constance 
(Tac. Ann. ii. 17; Suet. Awg. 21; Vell. Pat. ii. 
39; Strab. pp. 198, 207, 298, 318; Hor. Od. iv. 
4, 18). It was made part of the Raetian pro- 
vince [Rartra]. In the fourth cent. a.p., when 
Raetia was divided, the northern province, 
called Ra2tia Secunda, corresponding mainly 
to the old territory of the Vindelici, had as its 
chief town Augusta Vindelicorum (Augsburg). 

Vindex, C. J iilius, propraetor of Gallia 
Lugdunensis in the reign of Nero, was the first 
of the Roman governors who disowned the 
authority of Nero (a.D. 68). He did not, how- 
ever, aspire to the empire himself, but offered 
it to Galba, intending, probably, to make Gaul 
a separate and independent kingdom, freed 
from the Roman yoke, and governed by himself, 
as a yassal prince under Galba. Virginius 
Rufus, the governor of Upper Germany, 
marched with his army against Vindex. The 
two generals had a conference before Vesontio 
(Besancon), in which they appear to have come 
to some agreement; but as Vindex was going 
to enter the town, he was attacked by the 
soldiers of Virginius, and put an end to his 
own life. (Dio Cass, Ixiii. 22-26; Tac, Ann, xx. 
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74, Hist. i. 6, 8, 51, iv. 17, 57; Plut. Gald. 4; 
Suet. er “40, 45, Galb. 9, 2) 

Vindicius, a slave, who is said to-haye given 
information to the consuls of the conspiracy 
which was formed for the restoration of the 
Tarquins, and who was rewarded in consequence 
with liberty and the Roman franchise. He is 
said to have.been the first slave manumitted by 


the Vindicta, the name of which was derived 


by some persons from that of the slave 5 but it 
is unnecessary to point out the absurdity of this 
etymology. (Liy. ii. 5; cf. Dect. of Antig. art. 
Manumassio.) 

Vindili. [Vanpr1.] 

Vindilis (Belle Isle), one of the islands of the 
Veneti off the NW. coast of Gaul. 

Vindius or Vinnius, a mountain in the 
NW. of Hispania Tarraconensis, forming the 
boundary between the Cantabri and Astures 
(Ptol. ii. 6, 21). 

Vindobona (Vienna, Engl.; Wien, Germ.), a 
town in Pannonia, on the Danube, was originally 
a Celtic settlement, and subsequently a Roman 
municipium. Under the Romans it became a 
town of importance; it was the chief station of 
the Roman fleet on the Danube, and the head- 
quarters of a Roman legion. 1t was taken and 
plundered by Attila, but continued to be a 
flourishing town under the Lombards. It was 
here that the emperor M. Aurelius died, A.D, 
180. (Ptol. ii. 15, 3; Aurel. Vict. Caes. 16; 
Jordan. Get. 50.) 

Vindonissa (Windisch), a town in Gallia 
Belgica, on the triangular tongue of land 
between the Aar and Reuss, was an important 
Roman fortress in the country of the Helvetii 
(Tac. Hist. iv. 61, 70). It was used as a chief 
military station in Upper Germany. Several 
Roman remains have been discovered on the 
site of the ancient town, and the foundations 
of walls, the traces of an amphitheatre, and a 
subterranean aqueduct, are still to be seen. 

Vinicius, M., was consul a.D. 30, and in 83 
married Julia ‘Livilla, the daughter of Ger- 
manicus. He was consul again in 45, and was 
put to death in 46 at the instigation of Messal-_ 
lina. He was a patron of Velleius Paterculus. 
(Tac. Ann. vi. 15, 45; Dio Cass. lx. 25, 27.) 

Vinius, T., consul in A.D. 69 with the emperor 
Galba, and ‘one of the chief advisers of the 
latter during his briefreign. He recommended 
Galba to choose Otho as his successor, but he 
was notwithstanding killed by Otho’s soldiers, 
after the death of Galba. (Tac. Hist. i, 6, 11, 
87, 42, 48; Suet. Galb. 14, Vetell. 7.) 

Vipsania Agrippina. 1. Daughter of M. 
Vipsanius Agrippa by his first wife, Pomponia, 
the daughter of T. Pomponius Atticus, the 
friend of Cicero. Augustus gave her in mar- 
riage to his stepson Tiberius, by whom she was 
much beloved; but after she had borne him a 
son, Drusus, Tiberius was compelled to divorce 
her by the command of the emperor, in order 
to marry Julia, the daughter of the latter. 
Vipsania afterwards married Asinius Gallus. 
She died in a.v. 20. (Tac. Anm. i. 12, iii. 19; 
Dio Cass. liv. 31, lvii. 2.)—2. Daughter of M. 
Vipsanius Agrippa by his second wife, Julia, 
better known by the name of Agrippina. 
[AcripPina.] 

Vipsanius Agrippa, M. [Acrippa.] 

Virbius, a Latin divinity worshipped with 
Diana in the grove at Aricia, at the foot of the 
Alban Mt. [p. 284, a; cf. Dict. of Ant. art. Rex 
Nemorensis|. When the Italian myths were 
affected by those of Greece, and Diana was 
identified with Artemis, Virbius was said to 
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be the same as Hippolytus, who was restored 
to life by Asclepius at the request of Artemis. 
ft was alleged that Hippolytus was placed by 
this goddess under the care of the nymph 
Aricia, and received the name of Virbius. By 
this nymph he became the father of a son, who 
was also called Virbius, and whom his mother 
sent to the assistance of Turnus against Aeneas 
(Verg. Aen. vii. 761; Serv. ad loc.; Ov. Met. 
xv. 545). This was clearly a transference to 
Italy of the story of Hippolytus being devoted 
to the service of Artemis. It is suggested with 
great probability that Virbius was originally a 
a tree spirit of the sacred grove, to whom horses 
(as representatives of the spirit) were sacrificed. 
Hence they were in time represented as hostile 
to the deity Virbius, and therefore excluded 
from the grove. This ‘taboo’ was accounted 
for by making Virbius the same as Hippolytus, 
whose death was caused by his horses running 


away. 
Virdo. [Vinpzticra.] 

Virdumarus. [VirmomaRvs.] 

Virgilius. [VERer1vs. | 

Virginia, daughter of lL. Virginius, a 


centurion, was a beautiful and innocent girl, 
betrothed to L. Icilius. Her beauty excited 
the passion of the decemvir Appius Claudius, 
who got one of his clients to seize the damsel 
and claim her as his slave. The case was 
brought before the decemvir for decision; her 
friends begged him to postpone his judgment 
till her father could be fetched from the camp, 
and offered to give security for the appearance 
of the maiden. Appius, fearing a riot, agreed 
to let the cause stand over till the next day; 
but on the following morning he pronounced 
sentence, assigning Virginia to his freedman. 
Her father, who had come from the camp, 
seeing that all hope was gone, prayed the 
decemvir to be allowed to speak one word to 
the nurse in his daughter’s hearing, in order to 
ascertain whether she was really his daughter. 
The request was granted; Virginius drew them 
both aside, and, snatching up a butcher’s knife 
from one of the stalls, plunged it in his 
daughter’s breast, exclaiming, ‘There is no way 
but this to keep thee free.’ In vain did Appius 
call out to stop him. The crowd made way for 
him, and, holding his bloody knife on high, he 
rushed to the gate of the city, and hastened to 
the Roman camp. Both camp and city rose 
against the decemvirs, who were deprived of 
their power, and the old form of government 
was restored. IL. Virginius was the first who 
was elected tribune, and he hastened to take 
revenge upon his cruel enemy. By his orders 
Appius was dragged to prison'to await his trial, 
and he there put an end to his own life in order 
to avoid a more ignominious death. (Liv. iii. 
44-58; Dionys. xi. 28-46; Cic. Fin. ii. 20, De 
Rep. ii. 37.) 

Virginia or Verginia Gens, patrician and 
plebeian. The patrician Virginii frequently 
filled the highest honours of the state during 
the early years of the republic. They all bore 
the cognomen of Tricostus, but none of them 
are of sufficient importance torequire a separate 
notice. 

Virginius, L., father of Virginia, whose 
tragic fate occasioned the downfall of the 
decemvirs, B.c. 449. [VIRGINIA. | 

Virginius Rufus, consul .p. 63, and governor 
of Upper Germany at the time of the revolt of 
Julius Vindex in Gaul (68). The soldiers of 
Virginius wished to raise him to the empire; 
but he refused the honour, and marched against 
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Vindex, who perished before Vesontio. [VINDEX.] 
After the death of Nero, Virginius supported 
the claims of Galba, and accompanied him to 
Rome. After Otho’s death, the soldiers again 
attempted to proclaim Virginius emperor, and 
in consequence of his refusal of the honour he 
narrowly escaped with his life. Virginius died 
in the reign of Nerva, in his third consulship, 
A.D, 97, at eighty-three years of age. He was 
honoured with a public funeral, and his pane- 
gyric was prdnounced by the historian Tacitus, 
who was then consul. His epitaph, composed 
by himself, notices his refusal of empire: 


Hic situs est Rufus, pulso qui Vindice quondam 
Imperium adseruit non sibi sed patriae. 


The younger Pliny, of whom Virginius had 
been the tutor or guardian, also mentions him 
with praise. (Tac. Hist. i. 8, 77, ii. 49, 68; 
Plut. Galb. 4, 6, 10; Dio Cass. Ixiii. 24-27, 
en 4, lxviii. 2; Plin. Hp. ii. 1, v. 3, vi. 10, ix. 
19, 

Viriathus, a celebrated Lusitanian, is de- 
scribed by the Romans as originally a shepherd 
or huntsman, and afterwards a robber, or, as he 
would be called in Spain in the present day, a 
guerilla chief. His character is drawn very 
favourably by many of the ancient writers, who 
celebrate his justice and equity, which was 
particularly shown in the fair division of the 
spoils he obtained from the enemy. Viriathus 
was one of the Lusitanians who escaped the 
treacherous and savage massacre of the people 
by the proconsul Galba in B.c. 150. [GaxBa, 
No. 2.) He was destined to be the avenger of 
his country’s wrongs. He collected a formid- 
able force, and for several successive years he 
defeated one Roman army after another. At 
length, in 141, the proconsul Fabius Servilianus 
concluded a peace with Viriathus, in order to 
save his army, which had been enclosed by the 
Lusitanians in a mountain pass, much in the 
same way as their ancestors had been by the - 
Samnites at the Caudine Forks. The treaty 
was ratified by the senate; but Servilius Caepio, 
who had succeeded to the command of Further 
Spain in 140, renewed the war, and shortly 
afterwards procured the assassination of Viri- 
athus by bribing three of his friends. (App. 
Hisp. 60-75; Eutrop. iv. 16; Vell. Pat. i. 1; 
Val. Max. ix. 6,4; [Aurel. Vict.] Vir. Illwstr. 71; 
Frontin. Strat. ii. 5, iii. 10, 11, iv. 5.) 

Viriplaca, [InpIcETEs, p. 443, a.] 

Viridomarus. 1. Or Britomartus, the leader 
of the Gauls, slain by Marcellus. [MarcEenyus, 
No. 1.|—2.’Or Virdumarus, a chieftain of the 
Aedui, whom Caesar had raised from a low 
rank to the highest honour, but who afterwards 
joined the Gauls in their great revolt in B.c. 52 
(Caes. B. G. vii. 38, 54. 63). 

Viroconium or Urioconium (Wroweter), a 
town in Britain on the roads from Deva (Chester) 
to Londinum and to Glevum (Glowcester). It 
stood at the confluence of the Terne with the 
Severn, and here Ostorius Scapula fortified a 
camp for the 14th Legion as a defence of the 
Welsh border (Tac. Ann. xii. 31; cf. Ptol. ii. 8, 
19). 

Virtus, the Roman personification of manly 
valour. She was represented with a short 
tunic, her right breast uncovered, a helmet on 
her head, a spear in her left hand, a sword in 
the right, and standing with her right foot on a 
helmet, while Honos has the laurel crown. 
[See coin on p. 426.) A temple of Virtus was 
built by Marcellus close to one of Honos. 
[Honos. | 
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Virunum (Mariasaal), a town in Noricum, 
S. of Noreia, and a Roman colony (Plin. iii, 
146; Ptol. ii. 14,3; Steph. Byz. s.v.).  ‘ 

Viscellinus, Sp. Cassius. [Cassius, No. 1.] 

Vistiila (Vistula, Engl.; Weichsel, Germ.), 
an important river of Germany, forming the 
boundary between Germany and Sarmatia, 
rising in the Hercynia Silva and falling into 
the: Mare Suevicum or the Baltic (Ptol. viii. 
10, 2; Mel. iii. 4; Plin. iv. 100). It was first 
described in the map of Agrippa (Plin. iv. 81). 

Visurgis (Weser), an important river of 
Germany, falling into the German Ocean. 
Ptolemy makes it rise in M. Meliboeus. (Mel. 
iii, 43; Plin, iv. 100; Tac, Ann, i. 70, i, 93 
Strab. p. 291; Ptol. ii. 11, 1.) 

Vitellia, a town of Latium, on the frontiers 
of the Aequi, which disappears from history 
after the time of the Gallic invasion (Liv. ii. 39, 
yv. 29; Dionys. v. 61). 

Vitellius. 1. L., father of the emperor, was 
a consummate flatterer, and by his arts he 
gained promotion. After being consul in A.D. 34, 
he had been appointed governor of Syria, and 
had made favourable terms of peace with 
Artabanus. But all this only excited Caligula’s 
jealousy, and he sent for Vitellius to put him 
to death. The governor saved himself by his 
abject humiliation and the gross flattery which 
pleased and softened the savage tyrant. He 
paid the like attention to Claudius and Messal- 
lina, and was rewarded by being twice consul 
with Claudius, and censor. (Dio Cass. lix. 27; 
Tac. Ann. xi. 1-8, xii. 42.)—2, L., son of the 
preceding, and brother of the emperor, was 
consul in 48. He was put to death by the 
party of Vespasian on his brother’s fall. (Tac. 
Hist. iv. 2; Dio Cass. Ixy. 22.)—3, A., Roman 
emperor from January 2nd to December 22nd, 
A.D. 69, was the son of No.1. He was consul 
during the first six months of 48, and his brother 
Lucius during the six following months. He 
had some knowledge of letters and some elo- 
quence. His vices made him a favourite of 
Tiberius, Caius Caligula, Claudius, and Nero, 
who loaded him with favours. People were 
much surprised when Galba chose such a man 
to command the legions in Lower Germany, 
for he had little military talent. Both Upper 
and Lower Germany had been attached to 
Virginius Rufus, and disliked the rule of Galba; 
the two legions at Moguntiacum had not taken 
the oath of allegiance to him. Accordingly, 
they had already been disposed to find a 
nominee of their own, and when the news of 
Galba’s death arrived the legions of both Ger- 
manies combined to acknowledge Vitellius as 
Imperator, and he was proclaimed at Colonia 
Agrippinensis (Cologne) on the 2nd of January, 
69. His generals Fabius Valens and Caecina 
marched into Italy, defeated Otho’s troops at 
the decisive battle of Betriacum, or Bedriacum, 
and thus secured for Vitellius the undisputed 
command of Italy. The soldiers of Otho, after 
his death, took the oath of fidelity to Vitellius. 
[Orno.] Vitellius reached Rome in July, He 
did not disturb any person in the enjoyment of 
what had been given by Nero, Galba, and Otho, 
nor did he confiscate any person’s property. 
Though some of Otho’s adherents were put to 
death, he let the next of kin take their property. 
But though he showed moderation in this part 
of his conduct, he showed none in his expenses. 
He was a glutton and an epicure, and his chief 
amusement was the table, on which he spent 
enormous sums of money. Meantime Ves- 
pasian, who had at first taken the oath of 
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allegiance to Vitellius, was proclaimed emperor 
at Alexandria on the 1st of July.” Vespasian 
was speedily recognised by all the Hast; and 
the legions of Ilyricum under Antonius Primus 
entered the N. of Italy and declared for Ves- 
pasian. Vitellius despatched Caecina with a 
powerful force to oppose Primus; but Caecina 
was not faithful to his master. Primus de- 
feated the Vitellians in two battles, and after- 
wards took and pillaged the city of Ore- 
mona. Prinius then marched upon Rome, 
and forced his way into the city, after much 
fighting. Vitellius was seized in the palace, 
led through the streets with every circumstance 
of ignominy, and dragged to the Gemoniae 
Scalae, where he was killed with repeated blows. 
His head was carried about Rome, and his body 
was thrown into the Tiber; but it was after- 
wards buried by his wife, Galeria Fundana. 
A few days before the death of Vitellius, the 
Capitol had been burnt in the assault made by 
his soldiers upon this building, where Flavius 
Sabinus, the brother of the emperor Vespasian, 
had taken refuge. (Tac. Hist. ii. iii.; Suet. 
Vitell.; Dio Cass. Ixv.) 

Victricium (Ver7ez), a town of the Salassi 
on the road from Eporedia (Ivrea) to Augusta 
Praetoria pat 

Vitruvius Pollio, M., the author of the cele- 
brated treatise on Architecture, of whom we 
know nothing except a few facts contained in 
scattered passages of his own work, He ap- 
pears to have served as a military engineer 
under Julius Caesar, in the African war, B.c. 46, 
and he was broken down with age when he com- 
posed his work, which is dedicated to the em- 
peror Augustus. Though he usually speaks of 
the emperor as Imperator or Caesar, he employs 
also the title Augustus, which was adopted in 
B.C. 27, and he mentions (iii. 2, 7) the temple of 
Quirinus, which was built B.c. 16; but he knows 
only one stone theatre at Rome (iii. 2,2): whence 
itis inferred that the work was completed between 
B.C. 16 and B.¢. 18, in which year two more stone 
theatres were built. He professes his intention 
to furnish the emperor with a standard by which 
to judge of the buildings he had already erected, 
as well as of those which he might afterwards 
erect; which can have no meaning, unless he 
wished to protest against the style of architec- 
ture which prevailed in the buildings already 
erected. That this was really his intention ap- 
pears from several other arguments, and espe- 
cially from his frequent references to the un- 
worthy means by which architects obtained 
wealth and favour, with which he contrasts his 
own moderation and contentment in his more 
obscure position. In a word, having apparently 
few great buildings of his own to point to as 
embodying his views (the basilica at Fanum is 
the only work of his which is mentioned), he 
desired to lay before the world in writing his 
principles of architecture, His work is a valu- 
able compendium of those written by numerous 
Greek architects, whom he mentions chiefly in 
the preface to his seventh book, and by some 
Roman writers on architecture. Its chief defects 
are its brevity, of which Vitruvius himself 
boasts, and which he often carries so far as to 
be unintelligible, and the obscurity of the style, 
arising in part from the natural difficulty of 
technical language, but in part also from the 
author’s want of skill in writing, and sometimes 
from his imperfect comprehension of his Greek 
authorities. His work is entitled De Architec- 
tura Libri X. In the first book, after the 
dedication to the emperor, and a general descrip- 
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tion of the science. of architecture and an ac- 
count of the proper education of an architect, 
he treats of the choice of a proper site for a city, 
the disposition of its plan, its fortifications, and 
the several buildings within it. The second 
book is on the materials used in building. The 
third and fourth books are devoted to temples 
and the four orders of architecture employed in 
them: namely, the Ionic, Corinthian, Doric, 
and Tuscan. The fifth book relates to public 
buildings, the sixth to private houses, and the 
seventh to interior decorations. The eighth 
is on the subject of water: the mode of finding 
it; its different kinds; and the various modes 
of conveying it for the supply of cities. The 
ninth book treats of various kinds of sun-dials 
and other instruments for measuring time; and 
the tenth of the machines used in building, 
and of military engines. Each book has a pre- 
face, upon some matter more or less connected 
with the subject; and these prefaces are the 
source of most of our information about the 
author.—The best editions of Vitruvius are those 
by Schneider, 3 vols., Lips. 1807, 1808, 8vo; of 
Stratico, 4 vols., Udine, 1825-30, with plates 
and a Lexicon Vitruvianum; by Marini, 4 
vols. Rom. 1836, which has recently been re- 
vised by Lorentzen; and by Rose and Miiller- 
Striibing, Leips. 1867 ; translation and commen- 
tary by Reber, Stuttg. 1864. 

Vivisecus (Vevey), a town on the E. shore of 
the L. Lemanus (L. of Geneva), on the road 
from Avyenticum (Avenches) to Octodurus 
(Martigny). 

Vocates, a people in Gallia Aquitanica, 
dwelling in the neighbourhood of the Tarusates, 
Sossiates, and Elusates, 8, of Bordeaua. 

Vocetius (Bézberg), a mountain in Gallia 
Belgica, an eastern branch of the Jura (Tac. 
Hist. i. 68). 

Voconius Saxa. [Saxa.] 

Vocontii, a powerful and important people in 
Gallia Narbonensis, inhabiting parts of Dau- 
phiné and of Provence. They dwelt between the 
Tricastini to the N. and the Tricorii to the S. 
and their territory extended from Vizille (Vigi- 
liae) on the Drac to the river Drome, and far 
enough S. to include Vasio (Vaison, in-the de- 
partment of Vaucluse), which is mentioned as 
one of their chief towns. Livy speaks of Han- 
nibal passing through the edge of the Vocontian 
territory between the Tricastini and the Tricorii. 
This ‘extrema ora Vocontiorum’ was probably 
the district between Vizzlle and Corps, about 
which point he entered the territory of the 
Tricorii. (Liv. xxi.81; Caes. B. G.i. 10; Ptol. 
ii. 10,17; Plin. iii. 37.) 

Bepeess. [Vosacus.] 

Volandum, a strong fortress in Armenia 
Major, some days’ journey W. of Artaxata, men- 
tioned by Tacitus (Am. xiii. 39). 

Volaterrae (Volaterranus : Volaterra), called 
by the Etruscans Velathri, one of the twelve 
cities of the Etruscan Confederation, was built 
on a lofty hill, about 1800 English feet above 
the level of the sea, rising from a deep valley, 
and precipitous on every side (Strab. p. 223). 
The city was about four or five miles in circuit. 
It was the most northerly city of the Confede- 
ration, and possessed an extensive territory. 
Its dominions extended eastward as far as the 
territory of Arretium, which was fifty miles dis- 
tant; westward as far as the Mediterranean, 
which was more than twenty miles off; and 
southward at least as far as Populonia, which 
was either a colony or an acquisition of Vola- 
terrae. In consequence of possessing the two 
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great ports of Luna and Populonia, Volaterrae, 
though so far inland, was reckoned as one of the 
powerful maritime cities of Etruria. Vola- 
terrae is mentioned as one of the five cities 
which, acting independently of the rest of 
Etruria, determined to aid the Latins against 
Tarquinius Priscus (Dionys. iii. 51); but its 
name is rarely mentioned in connexion with the 
Romans, and we have no record of its conquest. 
Volaterrae, ‘like most of the Etruscan cities, 
espoused the Marian party against Sulla; and 
such was the strength of its fortifications that 
it was not till after a siege of two years that the 
city fell into Sulla’s hands. Cicero speaks of 
Volaterrae as a municipium, and a military 
colony was founded in it under the triumvirate. 
(Strab. J.c.; Liv. Hp. 89; Cic. pro Rosc. Am. 
7, 20, pro Caecin. 7, 18, ad Fam. xiii. 4.) It 
continued to be a place of importance even after 
the fall of the Western Empire, and it was for 
a time the residence of the Lombard kings, who 
fixed their court here on account of the natural 
strength of the site. The modern town covers 
but a small portion of the area occupied by the 
ancient city. It contains, however, several in- 
teresting Etruscan remains. Of these the most 
important are the massive ancient walls in which 
is a double gateway, nearly thirty feet deep, 
known as Porta all’ Arco, and the family tomb 
of the Caecinae. 

Volatcrrana Vada, [VapA, No. 3.] 

Voleae, a powerful Celtic people in Gallia 
Narbonensis, divided into the two tribes of the 
Voleae Tectosages and Volcae Arecomici, ex- 
tending from the Pyrenees and the frontiers of 
Aquitania along the coast as far as the Rhone, 
They lived under their own laws, without being 
subject to the Roman governor of the province, 
and they also possessed the Jus Latii. The 
Tectosages inhabited the western part of the 
country from the Pyrenees as far as Narbo, and 
Arecomici the E. part from Narbo to the Rhone, 
and even beyond the Rhone (Liv. xxi. 26; Strab. 
p. 203). The chief town of the Tectosages was 
Tonosa. <A portion of the Tectosages left their 
native country under Brennus, and were one of 
the three great tribes into which the Galatians 
in Asia Minor were divided. [GauaTta.] 

Volcanus or Vulcanus (which is the later 
form of the word), was the Italian god of fire. 
Volcanus differed originally from Vesta in being 
the god rather of destructive fire than of the 
kindly hearth-fire; and it is probable that the 
Volcanal as one of the central sanctuaries in 
an Italian town (e.g. the altar and Area Volcani 
in the Comitium at Rome) was originally a place 
for propitiatory offerings against destructive 
fire. In this way Volcanus was connected with 
the goddess who stayed conflagrations [Srata 
Martzr]. That, however, in soz.e places he was 
at one time also regarded as a god of the hearth- 
fire is indicated by the story of his son CaEcuLus, 
and perhaps by that of Servius Tullius. But 
another primitive characteristic was his benign 
influence also as a god of summer heat, which 
led to his being paired with Maia, the goddess 
of spring or summer crops fostered by the sun 
(Gell. xiii. 28 ; Macrob. i. 12; Varr. L. L.v, 84); 
and in this aspect he may have been connected 
with the Italian Venus even before the Greek 
influence introduced this association from the 
analogy of Hephaestus and Aphrodite. As 
regards the connexion of the Italian Vulcan 
with the smith’s works of forging and melting, 
there is no clear evidence. It is asserted that 
Mulciber, a synonym of Volcanus (and possibly 
once the name of another deity amalgamated 
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or identified with him), represents this function 
of Vulcan, and is derived from mulcere, to soften 
metals ; but this is by no means certain, and it 
is possible that the connexion of Volcanus (or 
Mulciber) with metal-work and the smithy is 
merely part of the transference to him of all the 
attributes of Hephaestus, with whom he is en- 
tirely identified in literature. For all the myths 
thus transferred to Volcanus, see HrPHAESTUS. 

Volcatius Gallicanus. [Scrirrores His- 
TORIAE AUGUSTA, 

Voleatius Sedigitus. [Sxpicrrus.] 

Volei or Vulci. 1. (Volcientes, pl.: Vulez), 
an inland city of Etruria, about eighteen miles 
NW. of Tarquinii, was about two miles in cir- 
cuit, and was situated upon a hill of no great 
elevation. Of the history of this city we know 
nothing. It is only mentioned in the cata- 
logues of the geographers and in the Fasti Capi- 
tolini, from which we learn that its citizens, in 
conjunction with the Volsinienses, were defeated 
by the consul Tib. Coruncanius, B.c. 280. But 
its extensive sepulchres, and the vast treasures 
of ancient art which they contain, prove that 
Vulci must at one time have been a powerful 
and flourishing city. These tombs were dis- 
covered in 1828, and have yielded a greater 
number of works of art than have been dis- 
covered in any other parts of Ktruria.—2, (Vol- 
centes, Volcentani, pl.: Vallo), a town in 
Lucania, thirty-six miles SH. of Paestum, on 
the road to Buxentum (Livy. xxvii. 15; Plin. iii. 
98; Ptol. iii. 1, 70). 

Volero Publilius. [Pusxi1vs.] 

Vologeses, the name of five kings of Parthia, 
[Ansaces XXIII, XXVIII, XXVIII, XXIX., 
XXX.) 

Volsci, an ancient people in Latium, but 
originally distinct from the Latins, dwelt on 
both sides of the river Liris, and extended down 
to the Tyrrhene sea. Their language was 
nearly allied to the Umbrian. They were from 
an early period engaged in almost unceasing 
hostilities with the Romans, About 400 B.c. 
they had established their power as far N. as 
Antium and Velitrae, but their decline is marked 
by the establishment of a Roman colony greatly 
to the S. of this line, at Circeii, B.c. 398. They 
were not completely subdued till 3.c. 338, from 
which time they were merged in the Roman 
people, a great part being included in the 
Pomptine tribe. (Liv. i. 53, ii. 83, iv. 26, viii. 14; 
Strab. pp. 228, 231.) 

Volsinii or Vulsinii (Volsiniensis: Bolsena), 
called Velsina or Velsuna by the Htruscans, 
one of the most ancient and most powerful of 
the twelve cities of the Etruscan Confederation 
(Liv. x.87; Val. Max. ix. 1, 2), was situated on 
a lofty hill on the NH. extremity of the luke 
called after it, Lacus Volsiniensis and Vul- 
Biniensis (Lago di Bolsena). Volsinii is’ first 
mentioned in B.c. 892, when its inhabitants 
invaded the Roman territory, but were easily 
defeated by the Romans, and were glad to pur- 
chase a twenty years’ truce on humiliating 
terms (Liy. v. 82). The Volsinienses also carried 
on war with the Romans in 811, 294, and 280, 
but were on each occasion defeated, and’in the 
last of these years appear to have been finally 
subdued (Liv. ix. 82-87). On their final sub- 
jugation their city was rased to the ground by 
the Romans, and its inhabitants were com- 
pelled to settle on a less defensible site in the 
plain (Zonar. viii. 7). The new city, on the site 
of which stands the modern Bolsena, also became 
8, place of importance. It was the birthplace of 
Sejanus, the favourite of Tiberius (Tac. Ann. 
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iv. 1; cf. Juv. x. 74). Of the ancient city there 
are scarcely any remains. It oecupied the 
summit of the highest hill, NE. of Bolsena, 
above the remains of a Roman amphitheatre, 
From the Lacus Volsiniensis the river Marta 
issues; and the lake contains two islands. 

Voltacilius, L. Pilutus or Plotus, was the 
freedman of a Voltacilius who opened a school 
as a rhetorician. Pompey was among his 
pupils, and he followed the Pompeian party, 
supporting their cause in his historical writings 
or pamphlets. He is identified by some with 
the Voltacilius Pitholaus of Macrob. ii. 2, 13, 
and with the Pitholaus of Suet. Jul. 75 (Suet. 
Gramm. 27). ; 

Volturcius, Vulturcius, T., of Crotona, one 
of Catiline’s conspirators, was sent by Lentulus 
to accompany the ambassadors of the Allo- 
broges to Catiline. Arrested along with the 
ambassadors on the Mulvian bridge, and brought 
before the senate by Cicero, Volturcius turned 
informer upon obtaining the promise of pardon. 
(Sall. Cat. 44-50; Cic. Cat. ili. 2, 4, iv. 8; App. 
B.C. ii. 4.) 

Volumnia, wife of Coriolanus. [Cortrouanus.] 

Volupia, or Voluptas, the personification of 
sensual pleasure among the Romans, who was 
honoured: with a temple near the Porta 
Romanula. 

Volusianus, son of the emperor Trebonianus 
Gallus, upon whom his father conferred the 
title of Caesar in A.D. 251, and of Augustus in 
252, He was slain along with his father in 254. 
[GaLLus. 

L. Volisius Maecianus, a jurist, was in the 
consilium of Antoninus Pius, and was one of 
the teachers of M. Aurelius. Maecianus wrote 
several works; and there are forty-two excerpts 
from his writings in the Digest. A treatise 
De Asse et Ponderibus is attributed to him, 


-but there is some doubt about the authorship. 


It is edited by Bécking, Bonn, 1881. 

Voélisus or Volésus, the reputed ancestor of 
the Valeria gens, who is said to have settled at 
Rome with Titus Tatius. [VaLER1A Guns. | 

Vomanus (Vomano), a small river in Pice- 
num. 

Vononés, the name of two kings of Parthia. 
(Arsacus XVIIL., XXII] P 

Vopiscus, a Roman praenomen, signified a 
twin-child who was born alive, while the other 
twin died before birth (Plin. vii. 47; Solin. 1). 
Like many other ancient Roman praenomens, 
it was afterwards used as a cognomen. 

Vopiscus, Flavius. [Scrrerorns Hisrorms 
AUGUSTAE. | 

Vosagus, Vosegus, or Vogesus (Vosges), the 
range of mountains which extend from the 
Dubis (Doubs) to the Saravus (Saar), more or 
less parallel to the course of the Rhine, and 
contains the sources of the Sadne, Moselle, and 
Saar (Caes. B. G.iv. 10; Lucan, Phars. i. 897), 
A Celtic deity, Vosagus, was worshipped on its 
heights. Pliny praises the fir woods of the range 
(xvi. 197). 

Votiénus Montanus. [Monranvus.] 

Vulcaniae Insilae, [Anoxian InsuuAn.] 

‘Vulcanus. [Voucanvs.] 

Vulei. [Vouct.] 

Vulgientes, an Alpine people in Gallia Nar- 
bonensis, whose chief town was Apta Julia 


Ad . 
ulsinii, [Vonsrnu. 

Vulso, Manlius. 1. L., consul 8.c. 256 with 
M. Atilius Regulus. He invaded Africa along 
with his colleague. [For details see Reauuus, 
No. 3.]  Vulso returned to Italy at the fall of 
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the year with half of the army, and obtained 
the honour of a triumph. In 250 Vulso was 
consul a second time with T. Atilius Regulus 
Serranus, and with his colleague commenced 
the siege of Lilybaeum. (Pol. i. 89-48; Zonar. 
viii. 15.)—2. Cn., curule aedile 197, praetor 
with Sicily as his province 195, and consul 189. 
He was sent into Asia in order to conclude the 
peace which Scipio Asiaticus had made with 
Antiochus, and to arrange the affairs of Asia. 
He attacked and conquered the Gallograeci or 
Galatians in Asia Minor without waiting for 
any formal instructions from the senate. His 
march, which is important in the discussion of 
the topography of Asia Minor, and has been 
carefully traced by Professor Ramsay, was from 
Ephesus by Magnesia, Hiera Kome, Antiocheia, 
Gordiu Teichos, Tabae, Hriza, Thabusion, Sinda, 
Mandropolis, Lagoe, Isinda, the river Taurus, 
Cormasa, and Aporidos Kome to Rhocrini Fon- 
tes; and thence to Synnada, Beudus Vetus, 
Anabura, Mandri Fontes, Abbassus, Lalandum 
Flumen, Amorion, Alyattus, and Cuballum to 
the Sangarius, which he crossed, to Ancyra, in 
the country of the Tectosages, and as far as the 
banks of the Halys (Liv. xxxviii. 12-27; Pol. 
xxii. 16). He set out on his return to Italy in 
188, but in his march through Thrace he 
suffered much from the attacks of the Thra- 
cians, and lost a considerable part of the booty 
he had obtained in Asia. He reached Rome in 
187. His triumph was a brilliant one, but his 
campaign in Asia had a pernicious influence 
upon the morals of his countrymen. He had 
allowed his army every kind of licence, and his 
soldiers introduced into the city the luxuries of 
the Hast. (Liv. xxxviii. 37-50; xxxix. 6; Pol. 
xxii. 24; App. Syr. 42.) 

Vultur, a mountain dividing Apulia and Lu- 
cania near Venusia, is a branch of the Apen- 
nines. It is celebrated by Horace as one of the 
haunts of his youth (Od. iii. 4, 9-16; Lucan, ix. 
185). [Horartus.] It attains an elevation of 
4433 feet above the sea. From it the SE. wind 
was called Vulturnus by the Romans. 

Vulturnum (Castel di Volturno), a town in 
Campania, at the mouth of the river Vulturnus, 
was originally a fortress erected by the Romans 
in the second Punic war (Liv. xxv. 20, 22). At 
a later time it was made a colony (Liv. xxxiv. 
45; Varr. D. D. v. 5). 

Vulturnus (Voltwrno), the chief river in 
Campania, rising in the Apennines in Samnium, 
and falling into the Tyrrhene sea. It has a 
deep, rapid and turbid stream. Its principal 
affluents are the Calor (Calore), Tamarus 
(Tamaro), and Sabatus (Sabato). (Verg. Aen. 
vii. 729; Ov. Met, xv. 714; Lucan, ii. 423; 
Strab. pp. 288, 249.) 
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Xanthippé. [Socrartzs.] 

Xanthippus (EZdvOim7mos). 1, Son of Ariphron 
and father of Pericles. In B.c. 490 he im- 
peached Miltiades on his return from his un- 
successful expedition against the island of 
Paros. He succeeded Themistocles as com- 
mander of the Athenian fleet in 479, and com- 
manded the Athenians at the decisive battle of 
Mycale. (Hdb. vi. 131, 136, viii. 131, ix, 114-120 ; 
Plut. Themist. 10.)—2. The elder of the two 
legitimate sons of Pericles, Paralus being the 

ounger. For details, see Paratus.—3. The 
cedaemonian, who commanded the Cartha- 
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ginians against Regulus. For details, see 
Recutus, No. 8. Xanthippus appears to have 
left Carthage a short time after his victory over 
Regulus. 

Xanthus (Zdv6os). 1. A lyric poet, older than 
Stesichorus, who mentioned him in one at 
least of his poems, and who borrowed from him 
in some of them. Xanthus may be placed 
about B.c. 650. No fragments of his poetry 
survive. (Athen. p. 513; Ael. V. H. iv. 26.)—2. A 
Lydian historian, older than Herodotus, lived 
about B.c. 480 (Athen. p. 515). The genuine- 
ness of the Four Books of Lydian History 
which the ancients possessed under the name 
of Xanthus, and of which some considerable 
fragments have come down to us, was ques- 
tioned by some of the ancient grammarians 
themselves, and there has been considerable con- 
troversy respecting it among modern scholars. 
It is certain that much of the matter in the ex- 
tant fragments is spurious, and the probability 
appears to be that the work from which they 
are taken is the production of an Alexandrian 
grammarian, founded upon the genuine work 
of Xanthus. (Miiller, Pragm. Hist. Graec.) 

Xanthus (Hdy6os), rivers. 1, [ScaManvER. |— 
2. (Hchen Chat), the chief river of Lycia, rises 
in M. Taurus, on the borders of Pisidia and 
Lycia, and flows S. through Lycia, between M. 
Cragus and M. Massicytus, in a large plain 
called the Plain of Xanthus (rd Edy6@.ov medtov), 
falling at last into the Mediterranean sea, a 
little W. of Patara. Though not a large river, 
it is navigable for a considerable part of its 
course. (Jl. ii. 877, v. 479; Strab. p. 665; Hadt. 
1.176; Ov. Met. ix. 645.) 

Xanthus (ZdvOos : ZdvO10s, Xanthius: Gunik, 
Ru.), the most famous city of Lycia, stood on the 
W. bank of the river of the same name, sixty or 
seventy stadia from its mouth (Pol. xxvi. 7; 
Strab. p. 666; Ptol. v. 3, 5; Steph. Byz. s.v.). 
Twice in the course of its history it sustained 
sieges, which terminated in the self-destruction 
of the inhabitants with their property, first 
against the Persians under Harpagus, and long 
afterwards against the Romans under Brutus 
(Hdt. i. 176; Dio Cass. xlvii. 84; App. B. C. 
iv. 18). The city was never restored after its 
destruction on the latter occasion. XKanthus 
was rich in temples and tombs, and other 
monuments of a most interesting character of 
art. Among its temples the most celebrated 
were those of Sarpedon and of the Lycian 
Apollo; besides which there was a renowned 
sanctuary .of Latona (rd) Anr@ov), near the 
river Xanthus, ten stadia from its mouth, and 
sixty stadia from the city. (Diod. v. 77; Strab. 
Lc.) The splendid ruins of Xanthus were first 
thoroughly explored by Sir C. Fellowes and 
his coadjutors, and several important remains 
of its works of art are now in the British 
Museum. 

Xénarchus (Zévapyxos). 1. Son of Sophron, 
and, like his father, a celebrated writer of 
mimes. He lived during the Rhegian war 
(B.c. 899-889), at the court of Dionysus. (Suid. 
8.v. ‘Pnylvous; Arist. Poét. 2.)—2, An Athenian 
comic poet of the Middle Comedy, who lived 
as late as the time of Alexander the Great 
(Suid. s.v.). Several fragments of his writings 
are collected in Meineke’s Fragm. Com. Graec. 
—8. Of Seleucia in Cilicia, a Peripatetic philo- 
sopher and grammarian, in the time of Strabo, 
who heard him. He taught first at Alexandria, 
afterwards at Athens, and lastly at Rome, where 
he enjoyed the friendship of Augustus. (Strab, 
p: 670.) 
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and the later books as regards the arrangement, 
which in the earlier books is year. by year, 
while in the later events growing out\of one 
another are grouped together; and, as regards 
political sentiment, in the diminished admira- 
tion for Sparta which appears in the last three 
books. It is clear that book vi. was written 
after 857, since is mentions the death of Alex- 
ander of Pherae (vi. 4, 85); but the first four 
books were probably written a gqod deal earlier. 
Editions of the Hellenica by Breitenbach, 1878 ; 
by Keller, 1890; iiv. by Manatt, 1888; i. and 
ii. by Dowdall, 1890. (8) The Cyropaedia 
(Kupomaidela) in eight books, is a kind of politi- 
eal romance, the basis of which is the history 
of Cyrus, the founder of the Persian monarchy. 
It shows how citizens are to be made virtuous 
and brave; and Cyrus is the model of a wise 
and good ruler. Asa history it has no authority 
at all. Xenophon adopted the current stories 
as to Cyrus and the chief events of his reign, 
without any intention of subjecting them to a 
critical examination ; nor have we any reason 
to suppose that his picture of Persian morals 
and Persian discipline is anything more than a 
fiction. Xenophon’s object was to represent 
what a state might be, and he placed the scene 
of his fiction far enough off to give it the 
colour of possibility. His own philosophical 
notions and the usages of Sparta were the real 
materials out of which he constructed his po- 
litical system. The Cyropaedia is evidence 
enough that Xenophon did not like the political 
constitution of his own country, and that a 
well-ordered monarchy or kingdom appeared to 
him preferable to a democracy like Athens. 
Ed. Holden, 1887. (4) The Agesilaus (Aynot- 
aaos) is a panegyric on Agesilaus II., king of 
Sparta,the friend of Xenophon. The genuine- 
ness is disputed, not without reason, and a recent 
eritic holds it to be the work of a young rhe- 
torician of the school of Isocrates. Ed. Giith- 
ling, 1887. (5) The Hipparchicus (‘Immapxt- 
xés) is a treatise on the duties of a commander 
of cavalry, and it contains many military pre- 
cepts. (6) The De Re Hquestri, a treatise on 
the Horse (‘Imm«n), was written after the 
Hipparchicus, to which treatise he refers at the 
end of the treatise on the Horse. This essay 
is not limited to horsemanship as regards the 
rider: it shows how a man is to ayoid being 
cheated in buying a horse, how a horse is to be 
trained, and the like. (7) The Cynegeticus 
(Kuynyerirds) is a treatise on hunting; and on 
the dog, and the breeding and training of dogs ; 
on the various kinds of game, and the mode of 
taking them. It is a treatise written by a 
genuine sportsman who loved the exercise and 
excitement of the chase, and it may be read with 
pleasure by a sportsman of the present day. 
(8, 9) The Respublica Lacedaemoniorum and 
Respublica Atheniensiwm, the two treatises 
on the Spartan and Athenian states (Aakedai- 
povlwy moAtreta, and "A@nvalwy moAuTela) were 
both ascribed to Xenophon, but the Respub- 
lca Atheniensiwm is certainly not by his 
hand. It was written by some one of the olig- 
archical party, and possibly it is right to date 
it as early as 420, and therefore to regard it as 
the earliest Attic prose work. On the other 
hand, the most recent critic of Xenophon 
(Hartman) believes it to be by a later writer 
compiling from Xenoplion, Aristophanes, and 
other sources of information. The same critic 
denies the genuineness of the Resp. Laced., 
which is more generally accepted. (10) The 
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Athens (IIdpor }) mep) spoocddwv) is designed ta 
show how the public revenue of Athens may 
be improved. (11) The Memorabilia of So- 
crates, in four books (’Arouynmovedpara Swkpd, 
Tous), was written by Xenophon to defend the 
memory of his master against the charge of 
irreligion and of corrupting the Athenian youth. 
Socrates is represented as holding a series of 
conversations, in which he develops and incul- 
cates his moral doctrines. It is entirely a 
practical work, such as we might expect from 
the practical nature of Kenophon’s mind, and 
it professes to exhibit Socrates as he taught. 
It is true that it may exhibit only one side of 
the Socratic argumentation, and that it does 
not deal in subtleties of philosophy. Xenophon 
was a hearer of Socrates, an admirer of his 
master, and anxious to defend his memory. 
The charges against Socrates for which he 
suffered were, that ‘Socrates was guilty of not 
believing in the gods which the state believed in, 
and introducing other new daemons (Saiudvia) : 
he was also guilty of corrupting the youth.’ 
Xenophon replies to these two charges specifi- 
cally, and he then goes on to show what 
Socrates’ mode of life was. The whole treatise 
is intended to be an answer to the charge for 
which Socrates was executed, and it is there- 
fore, in its nature, not intended to be a com- 
plete exhibition of Socrates. That it is a 
genuine picture of the man is indisputable, 
and its value therefore is very great. Hd. by 
Marshall, 1891. (12) The Apology of Socrates 
CAmoAroyla Swxpdrovs mpos Tods Sikacrds) is a 
short speech, containing the reasons which in- 
duced Socrates to prefer death to life. It is 
not a first-rate performance, and was. probably 
a rhetorical exercise much later than Xenophon. 
(13) The Symposium (Svuméo.ov), or Banquet 
of Philosophers, in which Xenophon delineates 
the character of Socrates. The speakers are 
supposed to meet at the house of Callias, a rich 
Athenian, at the celebration of the great Pan- 
athenaea. Socrates and others are the speakers. 
The piece is interesting as a picture of an 
Athenian drinking party, and of the amuse- 
ment and conversation with which it was di- 
versified. The nature of love and friendship 
is discussed. It is probable that Plato wrote 
his Symposium later, to some extent as a cor- 
rective. (14) The Hiero (‘Tépwy  Tupavyixds) 
is a dialogue between king Hiero and Simonides, 
in which the king speaks of the dangers and 
difficulties incident to an exalted station, and 
the superior happiness of a private man. The 
poet, on the other hand, enumerates the advan- 
tages which the possession of power gives, and 
the means which it offers of obliging and doing 
services. Ed. Holden,1885. (15) The Oecono- 
micus (Oikovomikds) is an excellent treatise in 
the form of a dialogue between Socrates and 
Critobulus, in which Socrates gives instruction 
in the art called Oeconomic, which relates to 
the administration of a household and of a 
man’s property. Ed. Holden, 1888.—In lan- 
guage as well as in politics Xenophon was a 
tosmopolitan. His long residence in other 
lands resulted in his losing or abandoning pure 
Attic: he admits words from all dialects: hence 
he cannot be adduced as an authority for strict 
Attic usage, and it has been well shown by 
abundant instances that his diction is in many 
respects an‘anticipation of the common dialect 
of the Macedonian period.—Editions of Xeno- 
phon’s complete works by Sauppe, Leips. 1867; 
Henning, Leips. 1863.—2. The Ephesian, the 
author of a romance, still extant, entitled 
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Ephesiaca, or the Loves of Anthia and Abro- 
comas (Edeciakd, Ta Kata “AvOlay kal ’ABpo- 
xéunv). The style of the work is simple, and 
the story is conducted without confusion, 
notwithstanding the number of personages in- 
troduced. The adventures are of a very im- 
probable kind. The age when Xenophon lived 
is uncertain. He is probably the oldest of the 
Greek romance writers. Editions of his work 

' by Peerlkamp, Haarlem, 1818, and by Passow, 
Lips. 1833. 

Xerxes (Hépins). *I. King of Persia B.c. 485- 
465. The name is said by Herodotus (vi. 98) to 
signify ‘ the warrior,’ but it is probably the same 
word as the Zend ksathra and the Sanscrit 
kshatra, ‘aking.’ Xerxes was the son of Darius 
and Atossa. Darius was married twice. By 
his first wife, the daughter of Gobryas, he had 
three children before he was raised to the 
throne; and by his second wife, Atossa, the 
daughter of Cyrus, he had four children after 
he had become king. Artabazanes, the eldest 
son of the former marriage, and Xerxes, the 
eldest son of the latter, each laid claim to the 
succession; but Darius decided in favour of 
Xerxes, no doubt through the influence of his 
mother, Atossa, who completely ruled Darius. 
Xerxes succeeded his father at the beginning of 
485. Darius had died in the midst of his pre- 
parations against Greece, which had been inter- 
rupted by the revolt of the Egyptians. The 
first care of Xerxes was to reduce the latter 
people to subjection. He accordingly invaded 
Egypt at the beginning of the second year of 
his reign (B.c. 484), compelled the people again 
to submit to the Persian yoke, and then returned 
to Persia, leaving his brother Achaemenes go- 
vernor of Egypt. The next four years were 
devoted to preparations for the invasion of 
Greece. In the spring of 480 he set out from 
Sardis on his memorable expedition against 
Greece. Hecrossed the Hellespont by a bridge 
of boats, and continued his march through the 
Thracian Chersonese till he reached the plain of 
Doriscus, which is traversed by the river Hebrus. 
Here he resolved to number both his land and 
his naval forces. Herodotus has left us a most 
minute and interesting catalogue.of the nations 
comprising this mighty army, with their various 
military equipments and different modes of 
fighting. The land forces contained forty-six 
nations. (Herod. vii. 61, sqq.) In his march 
through Thrace and Macedonia, Xerxes received 
a still further accession of strength; and when 
he reached Thermopylae the land and sea forces 
amounted to 2,641,610 fighting men. This does 
not include the attendants, the slaves, the crews 
of the provision ships, &c., which according to 
the supposition of Herodotus were more in 
number than the fighting men; but supposing 
them to have been equal, the total number of 
male persons who accompanied Xerxes to Ther- 
mopylae reaches the astounding figure of 
5,283,220! Such a vast number must be dis- 
missed as incredible ; but, considering that this 
army was the result of a maximum of effort 
throughout the empire, and that provisions had 
been collected for three years before along the 
line of march, we may well believe that the 
numbers of the army were greater than were ever 
before assembled, and may not have fallen short 
of a million. After the review at Doriscus 
Xerxes continued his march through Thrace. 
On reaching Acanthus, near the isthmus of 
Athos, Xerxes left his fleet, which received 
orders to sail through the canal that had been 
previously dug across the isthmus—of which 
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the remainé aié still visible [ArHos]|—and await 
his arrival at Therme, afterwards called Thessa- 
lonica. After joining his fleet at Therme, 
Xerxes marched through Macedonia and Thes- 
saly without meeting with any opposition till he 
reached Thermopylae. Here the Greeks re- 
solved. to make a stand. Leonidas, king of 
Sparta, conducted a land force to Thermopylae ; 
and his colleague Hurybiades sailed with the 
Greek fleet tothe N. of Euboea, and took up his 
position on the N. coast, which faced Magnesia, 
and was called Artemisium from the temple of 
Artemis belonging to the town of Hestiaea. 
Xerxes arrived in safety with his land forces 
before Thermopylae, but his fleet was overtaken 
by a violent storm and hurricane off the coast 
of Sepias, in Magnesia, by which at least 400 
ships of war were destroyed, as well as an im- 
mense number oftransports. Xerxes attempted 
to force his way through the pass of THERMo- 
PYLAE, but his troops were repulsed again and 
again by Leonidas, till a Malian, of the name 
of Ephialtes, showed the Persians a pass over 
the mountains of Oeta, and thus enabled them 
to fall on the rear of the Greeks. Leonidas and 
his Spartans disdained to fly, and were all slain. 
{Lronmas.] On the same days on which Leo- 
nidas was fighting with the land forces of 
Xerxes, the Greek ships at Artemisium attacked 
the Persian fleet. In the first battle, the Greeks 
had the advantage, and in the following night 
the Persian ships suffered still more from a 
violent storm. Two days afterwards the contest 
was renewed, and both sides fought with the 
greatest courage. Although the Greeks at the 
close still maintained their position, and had 
destroyed a great number of the enemy’s ships, 
yet their own loss was considerable, and half 
the Athenian ships were disabled. Under these 
circumstances the Greek commanders aban- 
doned Artemisium and retired to Salamis, 
opposite the SW. coast of Attica. It was now 
too late to send an army into Boeotia, and Attica 
thus lay exposed to the full vengeance of the 
invader. The Athenians removed their women, 
children, and infirm persons to Salamis, Aegina, 
and Troezen. Meantime Xerxes marched 
through Phocis and Boeotia, and at length 
reached Athens. About the same time as Xerxes 
entered Athens, his fleet arrived in the bay of 
Phalerum. He now resolved upon an engage- 
ment with the Greek fleet. The history of this 
memorable battle, of the previous dissensions 
among the Greek commanders, and of the 
glorious victory of the Greeks at the last, is re- 
lated elsewhere. [Satamis; THEMISTOCLES.] 
Xerxes witnessed the battle from a lofty seat, 
which was erected for him on the shore of the 
mainland on one of the declivities of Mount 
Aegaleos, and thus beheld with his own eyes the 
defeat and dispersion of his mighty armament, 
Xerxes now became alarmed for his own safety, 
and resolved to leave Greece immediately. He 
was confirmed in his resolution by Mardonius, 
who undertook to complete the conquest with 
800,000 of his troops. Xerxes left Mardonius 
the number of troops which he requested, and 
with the remainder set out on his march home- 
wards. He reached the Hellespont in forty-five 
days from the time of his departure from Attica. 
On arriving at the Hellespont, he found the 
bridge of boats destroyed by a storm, and he 
crossed over to Asia by ship. Heentered Sardis 
towards the end of the year 480. In the fol- 
lowing year, 479, the war was continued in 
Greece ; but Mardonius was defeated at Plataea 
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and the later books as regards the arrangement, 
which in the earlier books is year. by year, 
while in the later events growing out of one 
another are grouped together; and, as regards 
political sentiment, in the diminished admira- 
tion for Sparta which appears in the last three 
books. It is clear that book vi. was written 
after 857, since it mentions the death of Alex- 
ander of Pherae (vi. 4, 85); but the first four 
books were probably written a good deal earlier. 
Editions of the Hellenica by Breitenbach, 1873 ; 
by Keller, 1890; i-iv. by Manatt, 1888; i. and 
ii. by Dowdall, 1890. (8) The Cyropaedia 
(Kuporaidela) in eight books, is a kind of politi- 
cal romance, the basis of which is the history 
of Cyrus, the founder of the Persian monarchy. 
It shows how citizens are to be made virtuous 
and brave; and Cyrus is the model of a wise 
and good ruler. Asa history it has no authority 
at all. Xenophon adopted the current stories 
as to Cyrus and the chief events of his reign, 
without any intention of subjecting them to a 
critical examination ; nor haye we any reason 
to suppose that his picture of Persian morals 
and Persian discipline is anything more than a 
fiction. Xenophon’s object was to represent 
what a state might be, and he placed the scene 
of his fiction far enough off to give it the 
colour of possibility. His own philosophical 
notions and the usages of Sparta were the real 
materials out of which he constructed his po- 
litical system. The Oyropaedia is evidence 
enough that Xenophon did not like the political 
constitution of his own country, and that a 
well-ordered monarchy or kingdom appeared to 
him preferable to a democracy like Athens. 
Ed. Holden, 1887. (4) The Agesilaus (Aynat- 
aaos) is a panegyric on Agesilaus II., king of 
Sparta,the friend of Xenophon. The genuine- 
ness is disputed, not without reason, and a recent 
critic holds it to be the work of a young rhe- 
torician of the school of Isocrates. Ed. Giith- 
ling, 1887. (5) The Hipparchicus (Immapxi- 
«és) is a treatise on the duties of a commander 
of cavalry, and it contains many military pre- 
cepts. (6) The De Re Hquestri, a treatise on 
the Horse (‘Imm«n), was written after the 
Hipparchicus, to which treatise he refers at the 
end of the treatise on the Horse. This essay 
is not limited to horsemanship as regards the 
rider: it shows how a man is to avoid being 
cheated in buying a horse, how a horse is to be 
trained, and the like. (7) The Cynegeticus 
(Kuynyerikés) is a treatise on hunting; and on 
the dog, and the breeding and training of dogs ; 
on the various kinds of game, and the mode of 
taking them. It is a treatise written by a 
genuine sportsman who loved the exercise and 
excitement of the chase, and it may be read with 
pleasure by a sportsman of the present’ day. 
(8, 9) The Respublica Lacedaemoniorum and 
Respublica Atheniensium, the two treatises 
on the Spartan and Athenian states (Aakeda- 
povlwy moAireta, and ’A@nvatwy moAtrela) were 
both ascribed to Xenophon, but the Respub- 
lica Atheniensiwm is certainly not by his 
hand. It was written by some one of the olig- 
archical party, and possibly it is right to date 
it as early as 420, and therefore to regard it as 
the earliest Attic prose work. On the other 
hand, the most recent critic of Xenophon 
(Hartman) believes it to be by a later writer 
compiling from Xenoplion, Aristophanes, and 
other sources of information. The same critic 
denies the genuineness of the Resp. Laced., 
which is more generally accepted. (10) The 
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Athens (IIdpo. } wep) mpocddwv) is designed ta 
show how the public revenue of Athens may 
be improved. (11) The Memorabilia of So. 
crates, in four books (Amouynuovetuara Swxpd> 
Tous), was written by Xenophon to defend the 
memory of his master against the charge of 
irreligion and of corrupting the Athenian youth. 
Socrates is represented as holding a series of 
conversations, in which he develops and incul- 
cates his moral doctrines. It is entirely a 
practical work, such as we might expect from 
the practical nature of Xenophon’s mind, and 
it professes to exhibit Socrates as he taught. 
It is true that it may exhibit only one side of 
the Socratic argumentation, and that it does 
not deal in subtleties of philosophy. Xenophon 
was a@ hearer of Socrates, an admirer of his 
master, and anxious to defend his memory. 
The charges against Socrates for which he 
suffered were, that ‘Socrates was guilty of not 
believing in the gods which the state believed in, 
and introducing other new daemons (daipdyia) : 
he was also guilty of corrupting the youth.’ 
Xenophon replies to these two charges specifi- 
cally, and he then goes on to show what 
Socrates’ mode of life was. The whole treatise 
is intended to be an answer to the charge for 
which Socrates was executed, and it is there- 
fore, in its nature, not intended to be a com- 
plete exhibition of Socrates. That it is a 
genuine picture of the man is indisputable, 
and its value therefore is very great. Hd. by 
Marshall, 1891. (12) The Apology of Socrates 
CAmoAoyla Swxpdrovs mpos Tovs dicaords) is a 
short speech, containing the reasons which in- 
duced Socrates to prefer death to life. It is 
not a, first-rate performance, and was. probably 
a rhetorical exercise much latér than Xenophon. 
(13) The Symposiwm (Suumédorov), or Banquet 
of Philosophers, in which Kenophon delineates 
the character of Socrates. The speakers are 
supposed to meet at the house of Callias, a rich 
Athenian, at the celebration of the great Pan- 
athenaea. Socrates and others are the speakers. 
The piece is interesting as a picture of an 
Athenian drinking party, and of the amuse- 
ment and conversation with which it was di- 
versified. The nature of love and friendship 
is discussed. It is probable that Plato wrote 
his Symposium later, to some extent as a cor- 
rective. (14) The Hiero (‘Iépwy } Tupavyirds) 
is a dialogue between king Hiero and Simonides, 
in which the king speaks of the dangers and 
difficulties incident to an exalted station, and’ 
the superior happiness of a private man. The 
poet, on the other hand, enumerates the advan- 
tages which the possession of power gives, and 
the means which it offers of obliging and doing 
services. Ed. Holden, 1885. (15) The Oecono- 
micus (Oikovowikds) is an excellent treatise in 
the form of a dialogue between Socrates and 
Critobulus, in which Socrates gives instruction 
in the art called Oeconomic, which relates to 
the administration of a household and of a 
man’s property. Ed. Holden, 1888.—In lan- 
guage as well as in politics Xenophon was a 
tosmopolitan. His long residence in other 
lands resulted in his losing or abandoning pure 
Attic: he admits words from all dialects: hence 
he cannot be adduced as an authority for strict 
Attic usage, and it has been well shown by 
abundant instances that his diction is in many 
respects an anticipation of the common dialect 
of the Macedonian period.—Editions of Xeno- 
phon’s complete works by Sauppe, Leips. 1867: 
Henning, Leips. 1863.—2. The Ephesian, the 
author of a romance, still extant, entitled 
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Ephesiaca, or the Loves of Anthia and Abro- 
comas (Edeotaxd, Ta Kata “AvOlay xa ’ABpo- 
xdpunv). The style of the work is simple, and 
the story is conducted without confusion, 
notwithstanding the number of personages in- 
troduced. The adventures are of a very im- 
probable kind. The age when Xenophon lived 
is uncertain. He is probably the oldest of the 
' Greek romance writers. Editions of his work 
by Peerlkamp, Haarlem, 1818, and by Passow, 
Lips. 1833. 
erxes (Eéptys). “I. King of Persia B.c. 485- 
465. The name is said by Herodotus (vi. 98) to 
signify ‘ the warrior,’ but it is probably the same 
word as the Zend ksathra and the Sanscrit 
kshatra, ‘aking.’ Xerxes was the son of Darius 
and Atossa. Darius was married twice. By 
his first wife, the daughter of Gobryas, he had 
three children before he was raised to the 
throne; and by his second wife, Atossa, the 
daughter of Cyrus, he had four children after 
he had become king. Artabazanes, the eldest 
son of the former marriage, and Xerxes, the 
eldest son of the latter, each laid claim to the 
succession; but Darius decided in favour of 
Xerxes, no doubt through the influence of his 
mother, Atossa, who completely ruled Darius. 
Xerxes succeeded his father at the beginning of 
485. Darius had died in the midst of his pre- 
parations against Greece, which had been inter- 
rupted by the revolt of the Egyptians. The 
first care of Xerxes was to reduce the latter 
people to subjection. He accordingly invaded 
Egypt at the beginning of the second year of 
his reign (B.c. 484), compelled the people again 
to submit to the Persian yoke, and then returned 
to Persia, leaving his brother Achaemenes go- 
vernor of Egypt. The next four years were 
devoted to preparations for the invasion of 
Greece. In the spring of 480 he set out from 
Sardis on his memorable expedition against 
Greece. He crossed the Hellespont by a bridge 
of boats, and continued his march through the 
Thracian Chersonese till he reached the plain of 
Doriscus, which is traversed by the river Hebrus. 
Here he resolved to number both his land and 
his naval forces. Herodotus has left us a most 
minute and interesting catalogue of the nations 
comprising this mighty army, with their various 
military equipments and different modes of 
fighting. The land forces contained forty-six 
nations. (Herod. vii. 61, sqq.) In his march 
through Thrace and Macedonia, Xerxes received 
a still further accession of strength; and when 
he reached Thermopylae the land and sea forces 
amounted to 2,641,610 fighting men. This does 
not include the attendants, the slaves, the crews 
of the provision ships, &c., which according to 
the supposition of Herodotus were more in 
number than the fighting men; but supposing 
them to have been equal, the total number of 
male persons who accompanied Xerxes to Ther- 
mopylae reaches the astounding figure of 
5,283,220! Such a vast number must be dis- 
missed as incredible ; but, considering that this 
army was the result of a maximum of effort 
throughout the empire, and that provisions had 
been collected for three years before along the 
line of march, we may well believe that the 
numbers of the army were greater than were ever 
before assembled, and may not have fallen short 
of a million. After the review at Doriscus 
Xerxes continued his march through Thrace. 
On reaching Acanthus, near the isthmus of 
Athos, Xerxes left his fleet, which received 
orders to sail through the canal that had been 
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the remainé ae still visible [ArHos|—and await 
his arrival at Therme, afterwards called Thessa- 
lonica. After joining his fleet at Therme, 
Xerxes marched through Macedonia and Thes- 
saly without meeting with any opposition till he 
reached Thermopylae. Here the Greeks re- 
solved. to make a stand. Leonidas, king of 
Sparta, conducted a land force to Thermopylae ; 
and his colleggue Hurybiades sailed with the 
Greek fleet to the N. of Huboea, and took up his 
position on the N. coast, which faced Magnesia, 
and was called Artemisium from the temple of 
Artemis belonging to the town of Hestiaea. 
Xerxes arrived in safety with his land forces 
before Thermopylae, but his fleet, was overtaken 
by a violent storm and hurricane off the coast 
of Sepias, in Magnesia, by which at least 400 
ships of war were destroyed, as well as an im- 
mense number of transports. Xerxes attempted 
to force his way through the pass of THERMo- 
PYLAE, but his troops were repulsed again and 
again by Leonidas, till a Malian, of the name 
of Ephialtes, showed the Persians a pass over 
the mountains of Oeta, and thus enabled them 
to fall on the rear of the Greeks. Leonidas and 
his Spartans disdained to fly, and were all slain. 
{Leonrpas.] On the same days on which Leo- 
nidas was fighting with the land forces of 
Xerxes, the Greek ships at Artemisium attacked 
the Persian fleet. In the first battle, the Greeks 
had the advantage, and in the following night 
the Persian ships suffered still more from a 
violent storm. Two days afterwards the contest 
was renewed, and both sides fought with the 
greatest courage. Although the Greeks at the 
close still maintained their position, and had 
destroyed a great number of the enemy’s ships, 
yet their own loss was considerable, ‘and half 
the Athenian ships were disabled. Under these 
circumstances the Greek commanders aban- 
doned Artemisium and retired to Salamis, 
opposite the SW. coast of Attica. It was now 
too late to send an army into Boeotia, and Attica 
thus lay exposed to the full vengeance of the 
invader. The Athenians removed their women, 
children, and infirm persons to Salamis, Aegina, 
and Troezen. Meantime. Xerxes marched 
through Phocis and Boeotia, and at length 
reached Athens. About the same time as Xerxes 
entered Athens, his fleet arrived in the bay of 
Phalerum. He now resolved upon an engage- 
ment with the Greek fleet, The history of this 
memorable battle, of the previous dissensions 
among the Greek commanders, and of the 
glorious victory of the Greeks at the last, is re- 
lated elsewhere. [Satamis; THEMISTOCLES.] 
Xerxes witnessed the battle from a lofty seat, 
which was erected for him on the shore of the 
mainland on one of the declivities of Mount 
Aegaleos, and thus beheld with his own eyes the 
defeat and dispersion of his mighty armament. 
Xerxes now became alarmed for his own safety, 
and resolved to leave Greece immediately. He 
was confirmed in his resolution by Mardonius, 
who undertook to complete the conquest with 
800,000 of his troops. Xerxes left Mardonius 
the number of troops which he requested, and 
with the remainder set out on his march home- 
wards. He reached the Hellespont in forty-five 
days from the time of his departure from Attica. 
On arriving at the Hellespont, he found the 
bridge of boats destroyed by a storm, and he 
crossed over to Asia by ship. Heentered Sardis 
towards the end of the year 480. In the fol- 
lowing year, 479, the war was continued in 
Greece ; but Mardonius was defeated at Plataea 
by the combined forces of the Greeks, and on 
3T2 
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the same day another victory was gained over 
the Persians at Mycale in Ionia. Next year, 
478, the Persians lost their last possession in 
Hurope by the capture of Sestos on the Helles- 
pont (Hdt. vii-ix.). Thus the struggle was vir- 
tually brought to an end, though the war still 
continued for several years longer. Xerxes was 
murdered in 465, after a reign of twenty years, 
by Artabanus, who aspired to become king of 
Persia. (Diod. xi. 69; Just. iii. 1; Ctes. Pers. 
29.) He was succeeded by his son ARTAXER- 
xrs I.—II. The only legitimate son of Artaxer- 
xes I., succeeded his father as king of Persia in 
425, but was murdered after a short reign of 
only two months by his half-brother Sogdianus, 
who thus became king (Diod. xii. 71). 

Xiphilinus (Z:giAtvos), of Trapezus, was a 
monk at Constantinople, and made an abridg- 
ment of Dio Cassius from the thirty-sixth to 
the eightieth book at the command of the em- 
peror Michael VII. Ducas, who reigned from 
A.D. 1071 to 1078. The work is executed with 
carelessness, andis only of value as preserving 
the main facts of the original, the greater part 
of which is lost. It is printed along with Dio 
Cassius. 

Xiphonia (E:dwria: Capo di 8. Croce), a 
promontory on the E. coast of Sicily, with a 
harbour (Zidéveios Aruhv), between Catana and 
Syracuse (Strab. p. 267 ; Diod. xxiii. 4). 

Xodis or Chois (Fdis, Xdis: Sakkra), an 
ancient city of Lower Egypt, N. of Leontopolis, 
on an island of the Nile, in the Nomos Seben- 
nyticus, the seat of the fourteenth dynasty of 
Egyptian kings. 

Xiithus (ZodGos), in Attic legends is repre- 
sented as the son of Hellen by the nymph 
Orseis, and a brother of Dorus and Aeolus. He 
was king of Peloponnesus, and the husband of 
Creusa, the daughter of Hrechtheus, by whom 
he became the father of Achaeus and Ion. 
(Eurip. Jon; Apollod. i. 7, 3; Ion.) Another 
version states that after the death of his father, 
Hellen, Xuthus was expelled from Thessaly by 
his brothers, and went to Athens, where he 
married the daughter of Erechtheus. After 
the death of Erechtheus, Xuthus, being chosen 
arbitrator, adjudged the kingdom to his eldest 
brother-in-law, Cecrops, in consequence of 
which he was expelled by the other sons of 
Erechtheus, and settled in Aegialus in Pelopon- 
nesus (Paus. vii. 1, 2). It has been inferred, 
with some probability, from Paus. i. 31, 2, where 
there is mention of the tomb of Ion at Potamoi 
near Prasiae, that Xuthus was originally a 
local hero of Potamoi, and his son Ion the 
eponymous founder of a family, but when the 
Attic story made Ion the hero of the Ionian 
race it became necessary to give him a divine 
father and a mother who represented this 
Cecropian line: .hence Xuthus is brought 
in as the putative, and Apollo as the real, 
father. ; 

Xyliné, a town of Pisidia, between Corbasa 
and Termessus, mentioned by Livy (xxxviii. 


15). 

keynta or Xyniae (Zula: Zuvets : Tawkli), 
a town of Thessaly in the district Phthiotis, 
E. of the lake of the same name (7 Zuvlas 
Atuyn: Nizero or Dereli). It was plundered 
by the Aetolians B.c. 198. (Liv. xxxii. 13, 
xxxiii. 3.) 

“Xypété (Eurérn: Humeralwy, Huvmeréwy, 
Eumetaiwveds, Eumerevs, Bumérios), said to 
have been ancient] called Troja,a demus of 
Attica belonging to the tribe Cecropis, W. of 
4thens, 
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Zabatus (ZaBaros). [Lycus, No. 5.] 

Zab6é-(Zdé8n), a town and district of SE. 

Mauretania, near the borders of Numidia (Pro- 
cop. B. Vand. ii. 20). 
/ Zacynthus (ZdkvyOos: Zakdy6i0s, Zacyn- 
thius: Zante), an island in the Ionian sea, off 
the coast of Elis, about forty miles in circum- 
ference. It contained a large and flourishing 
town of the same name upon the KH. coast, the 
citadel of which was called Psophis (Paus. viii. 
24,3; Strab. p.458; Liv. xxvi. 14). There are 
two considerable chains of mountains in the 
island. The ancient writers mention M. Ela- 
tus, which is probably the same as the modern 
Scopo in the SH. of the island, and which rises 
to the height of 1509 feet. Zacynthus was cele- 
brated in antiquity for its pitch wells, which 
were visited by Herodotus, and which still 
supply a large quantity of bitumen (Hdt. iv. 
195). Zacynthus was inhabited by a Greek 
population at an early period. It is said to 
have derived its name from Zacynthus, a son 
of Dardanus, who colonised the island from 
Psophis in Arcadia (Paus. J.c.). Thucydides 
speaks of the Zacynthians as a colony of 
Achaeans from the Peloponnese (ii. 66), and 
according to an ancient tradition, the Zacyn- 
thians founded the town of Saguntum in Spain. 
(Sacuntum.] ‘The island is frequently men- 
tioned by Homer, who speaks of it as the 
‘woody Zacynthus’ (Il. ii. 684, Od. i. 246, ix. 
24; Strab. p. 159). It formed part of the 
maritime empire of Athens, and continued 
faithful to the Athenians during the Pelopon- 
nesian war. Ata later time it was subject to 
the Macedonian monarchs, and on the conquest 
of Macedonia by the Romans passed into their 
hands. (Pol. v. 102; Liv. xxxvi. 32.) 

Zadracarta (Zadpdxapra), one of the capital 
cities and royal residences in Hyrcania, lay at 
the SH. of the Caspian, N. of the chief pass 
through M. Coronus. It was probably on the 
site of Astarabad. 

Zagreus. [Dronysus, p. 296, a.] 

Zagros or -us (6° Zdypos and rd Zdyptov 
dpos, Mts. of Kurdistan), the general name for 
the range of mountains forming the SE. con- 
tinuation of the Taurus, andthe E. margin of 
the Tigris and Euphrates valley, from the SW. 
side of the Lake Arsissa (Van) in Armenia, to 
the NE. side of the head of the Persian Gulf, 
and dividing Media from Assyria and Susiana. 
More specifically, the name Zagros was applied 
to the central part of the chain, the N. part 
being called the mountains of the Cordueni or 
Gordyaei, and the S. part Parachoathras. (Pol. 
v. 44; Strab. p. 522; Ptol. vi. 2, 4.) 

Zaitha or Zautha (Zav6d), a town of Meso- 
potamia, on the E. bank of the Huphrates, 
twenty Roman miles S. of Circesium (Zosim. 
iii. 14; Amm. Mare. xxiii. 5). 

Zaleucus (ZdAcukos), the lawgiver of the 
Epizephyrian Locrians, is said by some to have 
been originally a slave, but is described by 
others as a man of good family. Hecould not, 
however, have been a disciple of Pythagoras, as 
some writers state, since he lived upwards of 
100 years before Pythagoras. The date of the 
legislation of Zaleucus is assigned to B.c. 660 
(Euseb. Chron. 1356). His code is stated to have 
been the first collection of written laws that 
the Greeks possessed (Strab. pp. 259, 898). The 
general character of his laws was severe, but 
they were observed for a long period by the 
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Locrians, who obtained in consequence a high 
reputation for legal order (Schol. ad Pind. Ol. 
x. 17; cf. Arist. Pol. ii. 10). Among other 
enactments we are told that the penalty of 
adultery was the loss of the eyes (Ael. V. H. 
xiii, 24; Val. Max. v. 5, 3). There is a cele- 
brated story of the son of Zaleucus having 
become liable to this penalty, and the father 
himself suffering the loss of one eye that his 
son might not be utterly blinded. It is further 
related that among his laws was one forbidding 
any citizen under penalty of death to enter 
the senate house in arms. On one occasion, 
however, on a sudden emergency in time of war, 
Zaleucus transgressed his own law, which was 
remarked to him by one present; whereupon 
he fell upon his own sword, declaring that he 
would himself vindicate the law (Eustath. ad 
Il. p. 62). Other authors tell the same story 
of Charondas, or of Diocles (Diod. xii, 19; Val. 
Max. vi. 5, 4). 

Zalmoxis or Zamolxis (ZdéApotis, Zduoréis), 
said to have been so called from the bear’s skin 
(ZdApos) in which he was clothed as soon as he 
was born. He was, according to the story cur- 
rent among the Greeks on the Hellespont, a 
Getan, who had been a slave to Pythagoras in 
Samos, but was manumitted, and acquired, not 
only great wealth, but large stores of knowledge 
from Pythagoras, and from the Egyptians, 
whom he visited in the course of his travels. 
He returned among the Getae, introducing the 
civilisation and the religious ideas which he had 
gained, especially regarding the immortality of 
the soul. He was said to have lived in a sub- 
terranean cave for three years, and after that to 
have again made his appearance among the 
Getae. Herodotus inclines to place the age of 
Zalmoxis a long time before Pythagoras, and 
expresses a doubt, not only about the story 
itself, but as to whether Zalmoxis was a man, 
or an indigenous Getan deity. The latter 
appears to have been the real state of the case. 
The Getae believed that the departed went to 
him, and it is a probable conjecture that Zal- 
moxis was really the same as Sabazius, the 
Thracian Dionysus [Dronysus, p.-295, a]. 
(Porph. Vit. Pyth. 14; Hdt. iv. 95; Strab. p. 297.) 

Zama Regia (Zdua: Zamensis: Djama), a 
strongly fortified city in the interior of Numidia, 
on the borders of the Carthaginian territory. 
It was the ordinary residence of King Juba, 
who had here his treasury and his harem. It 
was the scene of one of the most important 
battles in the history of the world, that in 
which Hannibal was defeated by Scipio, and 
the second Punic war was ended, B.c. 202. 
(Pol. xv. 5; Liv. xxx. 29; Bell. Afr. 91.) Strabo 
tells us that it was destroyed by the Romans; 
but if so, it must have been restored, for we 
find it mentioned under the empire as a colony 
and a bishop’s see. Vitruvius speaks of a 
fountain in its neighbourhood. (Strab. pp. 829, 
831; Vitruv. viji. 3,24; Plin. v.) There were 
unimportant places of the same name in Cappa- 
docia and Mesopotamia. 

Zanclé. [Mussana.] 

_Zaradrus (Sutlej) a river of N. India, the 
8. boundary of the Punjab (Ptol. vii.4, 27). 
It falls into the Hyphasis (Gharra). 

Zarangae. [DRANGIANA.] 

Zarax or Zarex (Zdpat, Zépné). 1, The cen- 
tral part of the chain of mountains extending 
along the E. coast of Laconica from Mt. Parnon, 
on the frontiers of Argolis, down to the pro- 
montory Malea (Ptol. iii. 15, 10).—2. (Jeraka), 
a town on the EB. coast of Laconica, at the foot 
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of the mountain of the same name (Pauas. iii. 
24,1; Pol. iv. 36). 

Zariaspe. [Bactra.] 

Zariaspis, an earlier, probably the native, 
name for the river on which Bactra stood, and 
which is usually called Bactrus. [Bacrra.] 

Zéla or Ziela (ra ZjAa: Zilleh), a city in the 
S. of Pontus, due S. of Amasia, and on the 
road from Tavium to Comana Pontica. It 
stood on an artificial hill, and was strongly 
fortified. Near it was an ancient and famous 
temple of Anaitis and other Persian deities, 
in which great religious festivals were held, 
The surrounding district was called Zelétis or 
Zelitis. At Zela the Roman general Valerius 
Triarius was defeated by Mithridates; but the 
city is more celebrated for another great battle, 
that in which Julius Caesar defeated Pharnaces, 
and of which he wrote this despatch to Rome: 
Vrnt: Vipi: Vict. (App. Mithr. 89; Plut. 
Caes. 50; Dio Cass. xlil. 47; Bell. Alew. 78.) 

Zelasium, a Thessalian town in the district 
Phthiotis, of uncertain site. 

Zelia (ZéAcia), an ancient city of Mysia, at 
the foot of Mt. Ida, and on the river Aesepus, 
eighty stadia from its mouth, belonging to the 
territory of Cyzicus. At the time of Alexander's 
invasion the headquarters of the Persian army 
were fixed here. (JJ, ii. 824; Strab. pp. 565, 
587; Arr. An. i. 18.) 

Zeno, Zénon (Zhjvwv). 1. The founder of the 
Stoic philosophy, was a native of Citium in 
Cyprus, and the son of Mnaseas. He began at 
an early age to study philosophy through the 
writings of the Socratic philosophers, which 
his father was accustomed to bring back from 
Athens when he went thither on trading voyages. 
At the age of twenty-two, or, according to 
others, of thirty years, Zeno was shipwrecked 
in the neighbourhood of Piraeus; whereupon 
he was led to settle in Athens, and to devote 
himself entirely to the study of philosophy, 
According to some writers he lost all his pro- 
perty in the shipwreck: according to others, 
he still retained a large fortune; but whichever 
of these accounts is correct, his moderation 
and contentment became proverbial, and a 
recognition of his virtues shines through even 
the ridicule of the comic poets. The weakness 
of his health is said to have first determined 
him to live rigorously and simply, but his 
desire to make himself independent of all ex- 
ternal circumstances seems to have been an 
additional motive, and to have led him to attach 
himself to the Cynic Crates. In opposition to 
the adyice of Crates, he studied under Stilpo 
of the Megaric school (Diog. Laért. vii. 24) ; 
and he subsequently received instruction from 
the two other contemporary Megarics, Diodorus 
Cronus and Philo, and from the Academics 
Xenocrates and Polemo. The period which 
Zeno thus devoted to study is said to have ex- 
tended to twenty years. At its close, and after 
he had developed his peculiar philosophical 
system, he opened his school in the porch 
adorned with the paintings of Polygnotus (Stoa 
Poecile), which, at an earlier time, had been a 
place in which poets met. (Diog. Laért, vii. 5.) 
From this place his disciples were called Stoics. 
Among the warm admirers of Zeno was Anti- 
gonus Gonatas, king of Macedonia. The 
Athenians likewise placed the greatest confi- 
dence in him, and displayed the greatest esteem 
for him; for although the well-known story 
that they deposited the keys of the fortress 
with him, as the most trustworthy man, may 
be a later invention, there seems no reason for 
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doubting the authenticity of the decree of the 
people by which a golden crown and a public 
burial in the Ceramicus were awarded him. 
The Athenian citizenship, however, he is said 
to have declined, that he might not become 
unfaithful to his native land, where in return 
he was highly esteemed. We do not know the 
precise dates of Zeno’s birth and death. He is 
gaid to have presided over his school for fifty- 
eight years, and to have died at the age of 
ninety-eight. He is also said to have been still 
alive in the 130th Olympiad (8.0. 260). Zeno 
wrote numerous works, but the writings of 
Chrysippus and the later Stoics seem to have 
obscured those of Zeno, and even the warm 
adherents of the school seem seldom to have 
gone back to the books of its founder. Hence 
it is difficult to ascertain how much of the later 
Stoic philosophy really belongs to Zeno.—The 
Stoics, like earlier schools of philosophy, re- 
garded logic and physics as the necessary 
foundations for ethics. Zeno (or his followers) 


divided logic into rhetoric and dialectic, but: 


the latter, as providing the tests of truth, is the 
more important. Knowledge is attained by 
impressions made through the senses as upon 
a tabula rasa. The mind has a power of 
assent to the presentations which come to the 
mind from a true impression; and Zeno is said 
to have illustrated the stages by which this 
assent, 2.¢. the existence of truth, is obtained 
by the gradual progress from the flat and open 
hand to the fully clenched fist. Rhetoric was 
the open hand, dialectic the clenched. (Cic. 
Orat. 82, 118, Acad.i. 11, 40.) In his theory 
of physics everything that existed was corporeal, 
even the soul itself. In this, as in most of his 
system, he aims at substituting what is material 
and practical for the visionary speculations 
of the Platonic school. The world consists of 
matter and Reason or God: for the god of the 
Stoics is the single, all-pervading soul of the 
world, which is the moving force of matter; 
but the one cannot be separated from the 
other, so that there is no dualistic tendency 
in the Stoic philosophy. In ethics the chief 
good is virtue: but this is defined as ‘living 
according to reason’ or ‘according to nature,’ 
which is, in other words, the reason of the 
world. This virtue or life according to reason 
eould only be attained by the wise man, who 
was to be self-sufficing and independent of 
externals, unmoved, therefore, by pain or plea- 
sure. Virtue is the only good thing, vice the 
only evil, and all else is indifferent. But the 
good and the evil are absolute, so that the 
tendency of the Stoic philosophy was to put 
good deeds together on an equality on one side, 
and bad deeds or crimes on an equality on the 
other. Another tendency of Stoicism, which 
had some political importance, was towards 
cosmopolitanism : that is to say, that, regard- 
ing all the human race as differentiated only 
by virtue and vice, wisdom and folly, they were 
inclined to be citizens of the world rather than 
of a particular state. It was a sign, and might 
in some small degree be a cause, of the break- 
ing down of the barriers of the numerous and 
small, but intensely patriotic, Greek states which 
marks the change of the Macedonian period. 
—2. The Hleatic philosopher, was a native of 
Elea (Velia) in Italy, son of Teleutagoras, and 
the favourite disciple of Parmenides. He was 
born about B.c. 488, and at the age of forty 
accompanied Parmenides to Athens, [Par- 
MENIDES.] He appears to have resided some 
time at Athens, and is said to have unfolded 
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his doctrines to men like Pericles-and Callias- 
for the price of 100 minae. Zeno is said 
to have taken part in the legislation of Par- 
menides, to the maintenance of which the 
citizens of Elea had pledged themselves every 
year by an-oath. His love of freedom is shown 


-by the courage with which he exposed his life 


in order to deliver his native country from a 
tyrant. Whether he perished in the attempt 
or survived the fall of the tyrant is a point on 
which the authorities vary. They also state 
the name of the tyrant differently. Zeno 
devoted all his energies to explain and develop 
the philosophical system of Parmenides. [Par- 
MENIDES.|—3, An Epicurean philosopher, a 
native of Sidon, was a contemporary of 
Cicero, who heard him when at Athens. He 
was sometimes termed Coryphaeus Epicwre- 
orum. He seems to have been noted for the 
disrespectful terms in which he spoke of other 
philosophers. For instance, he called Socrates 
the Attic buffoon. He was a disciple of Apollo- 
dorus, and is described as a clear-headed 
thinker and perspicuous expounder of his views. 

Zénobia, queen of Palmyra. After the death 
of her husband, Odenathus, whom, according 
to some accounts, she assassinated (a.D. 266), she 
assumed the imperial diadem, as regent for her 
sons, and discharged all the active duties of a 
sovereign. But not content with enjoying the 
independence conceded by Gallienus and 
tolerated by Claudius, she sought to include 
all Syria, Asia, and Egypt within the limits of- 
her sway, and to make good the title which she 
claimed of Queen of the East. By this rash 
ambition she lost both her kingdom and her 
liberty. She was defeated by Aurelian, taken 
prisoner on the capture of Palmyra (273), and 
carried to Rome, where she adorned the triumph 
of her conqueror (274). Her life was spared by 
Aurelian, and she passed the remainder of her 
years with her sons in the vicinity of Tibur 
(Tivol). (Trebell. Poll. Trig. Tyr. 31; Zonar. 
xii. 27.) Longinus lived at her court, and was 
put to death on the capture of Palmyra. 
{Lonernvs.] 

Zénobia (ZnvoBla: Chelebi or Zeledi), a city 
of Chalybonitis, in Syria, on the W. bank of the 
Euphrates, between Sura and Circesium. It 
was founded by Zenobia. 

Zénodbius (ZnvdB.0s), lived at Rome in the 
time of Hadrian, and was the author of a collec- 
tion of proverbs in Greek, which have come 
down to us. In this collection the proverbs 
are arranged alphabetically, and divided into 
hundreds. The last division is incomplete, the 
total number collected being 552. It is printed _ 
in the collection of Schottus (Mapoimlat “EA- 
Anvixat, Antwerp, 1612). 

Zenodorus, a Greek artist, who made for 
Nero the colossal-statue of that emperor which 
he set up in front of the Golden House and 
which was afterwards dedicated afresh by 
Vespasian as a statue of the Sun. It was 110 
feet in height. Pliny notes that, great as was 
the skill of Zenodorus in modelling and chasing, 
he could not restore the old excellence of casting 
in bronze (Plin. xxxiy. 45). 

Zénddotium or -ia (Znvoddétiov, Zynvodorta), a 
fortress in the N. of Mesopotamia, on the small 
tributary of the Euphrates called Bilecha, « 
little above Nicephorium and below Ichn«e. 
It was a Macedonian settlement, and the only 
one of the Greek cities of Mesopotamia which 
did not revolt from the Parthians at the 
approach of Crassus. (Dio Cass. xl. 12; Plut. 
Crass. 17.) - 
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Zéndddtus (Zyvddoros). 1. Of Ephesus, a 
celebrated grammarian, was the first superin- 
tendent of the great library at Alexandria, and 
flourished under Ptolemy Philadelphus about 
B.c. 208. Zenodotus was employed by Phila- 
delphus, together with his two great contem- 
poraries, Alexander the Aetolian and Lycophron 
the Chalcidian, to collect and revise all the 
Greek poets. Alexander, we are told, undertook 
the task of collecting the tragedies, Lycophron 
the comedies, and Zenodotus the poems of 
Homer and of the other illustrious poets. 
Zenodotus, however, devoted his chief attention 
to the Iliad and Odyssey. Hence he is called 
the first Reviser (A.top@wrns) of Homer, and his 
recension (Aidép@wats) of the Iliad and Odyssey 
obtained the greatest celebrity. The correc- 
tions which Zenodotus applied to the text of 
Homer were of three kinds. (1) He expunged 
verses. (2) He marked them as spurious, but 
left them in his copy. (3) He introduced new 
readings or transposed or altered verses. The 
great attention which Zenodotus paid to the 
language of Homer caused a new epoch in the 
grammatical study of the Greek language. The 
results of his investigations respecting the 
meaning and the use of words were contained 
in two works which he published under the 
title of a Glossary (TA@ooat), and a Dictionary 
of barbarous or foreign phrases.—2, Of Alex- 
andria, a grammarian, lived after Aristarchus, 
whose recension of the Homeric poems he 
attacked (Suid. s. v.). ; 

Zephyra. [HaLiIcaRNAssus. 

Zéphyrium (Ze@vpioy, sc. axpwrhpioy, i.e. the 
W. promontory), the name of several promon- 
tories of the ancient world. The chief of them 
were the following:—I. In Europe. 1. (C. di 
Brussano), a promontory in Bruttium, forming 
the SE, extremity of the country, from which 
the Locri who settled in the neighbourhood are 
said to have obtained the name of Hpizephyrii 
(Strab. pp. 259, 270; Plin. iii. 74).—2, A pro- 
montory on the W. coast of Cyprus (Strab. p. 
683). II, In Asia. 1. In Pontus (C. Zefreh), 
a headland W. of Tripouis, with a fort and 
harbour of the same name (Ptol. v. 6, 11).— 
2. [(Carta.]—3. In Cilicia (prob. C. Cavaliere), 
a far-projecting promontory, W. of Prom, Sar- 
pedon (Strab. p. 671). III. In Africa (Kasser 
Maarah), a headland on the NE. coast of 
Cyrenaica, W. of Darnis. 

Zéphyrus (Zéupos), the personification of 
the W. wind, is described by Hesiod as a son of 
Astraeus and Hos (Th. 579). By the Harpy 
Podarge, Zephyrus became the father of the 
horses Xanthus and Balius, which belonged to 
Achilles (I7. xvi. 150); but he was married to 
Chloris, whom he had carried off by force, and 
by whom he had a son, Carpus. (Ov. Fast. 
vy. 197.) ENTI.| 

Zerynthus (ZhpuvOos: ZnpivA.0s), a town of 
Thrace, in the territory of Aenos (or, as some say, 
in Samothrace), with a temple of Apollo and a 
cave of Hecate, who arehence called Zerynthius 
and Zerynthia (Steph. Byz. s. v.; Liv. xxxviii. 
41; Ov. Trist.i. 10, 19; Tzetz. Lyc. 449, 958). 

Zeétés (Zhrns) and Calais (KdAais), sons of 
Boreas and Orithyia, frequently called the 
Boréadae, arementioned among the Argonauts, 
and are described as winged beings (Pind. Pyth. 
iv. 825; Ap. Rh. i. 219; Hyg. Fab. 14). Their 


sister, Cleopatra, who was married to Phineus, 


king of Salmydessus, had been thrown with her 
sons into prison by Phineus at the instigation of 
his second wife. Here she was found by Zetes 


| Nemesis are his assistants. 
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the Argonautic expedition. They liberated their 
sister and her children, gave the kingdom to the 
latter, and sent the second wife of Phineus to her 
own country, Scythia. (Diod. iv. 44.) Other 
accounts relate that the Boreadae delivered 
Phineus from the Harpies; for it had been 
foretold that the Harpies might be killed by 
the sons of Boreas, but that the sons of Boreas 
must die if they should not be able to overtake 
the Harpies (Apollod. i. 9, 21). Others, again, 
state that the Boreadae perished in their pur- 
suit of the Harpies, or that Heracles killed 
them with his arrows near the island of Tenos 
(Hyg. Fab. 14; Harpyian). Their tombs were 
said to be in Tenos, adorned with sepulchral 
stelae, one of which moved whenever the wind 
blew from the north. Calais is also mentioned 
as the founder of the Campanian town of Cales 
(Sil. It, viii. 515). 

Zéthus (Z7G0s), son of Zeus and Antiope, and 
brother of Amphion. For details see AMPHION. 

Zeugis, Zeugitana Regio (7 Zevy:ravf: N. 
part of Z’wnis), the N. district of Africa Propria, 
[Arrica.] 

Zeugma (Zedyua, i.e. Junciton: prob. Rum- 
keleh), a city of Syria, on the borders of Com- 
magene and Cyrrhestice, built by Seleucus 
Nicator, on the W. bank of the Euphrates, at a 
point where the river was crossed by a bridge 
of boats which had been constructed by Alex- 
ander the Great: hence the name. Afterwards, 
when the ford of Thapsacus became impassable 
for travellers, on account of the hordes of 
Arabs who infested the banks of the Lower 
Euphrates, the bridge at Zeugma gave the 
only passage over the river. (Strab. p. 746; 
Pol. v. 48; Dio Cass. xl. 17; Procop. Aed. ii. 9 ) 
\- Zeus (Zevs), the greatest of the Greek gods, 
was primarily the god of the sky (literally the 
‘bright sky’), worshipped by the old Greeks on 
mountain tops, such as would give an uninter- 
rupted view of the sky. But the commixture 
of the myths and traditions of many different 
national or tribal religions caused a number of 
different stories to be attached to Zeus from 
which the Zeus of Greek literature (or the 
Jupiter in Latin literature, when the Greek 
stories were adopted) has been formed. Homer 
has these stories, but gives them only partially. 
Zeus is the son of Cronos and Rhea, a brother of 
Poseidon, Hades (Pluto), Hestia, Demeter, Hera, 
and is married to his sister Hera. When Zeus 
and his brothers distributed among themselves 
the government of the world by lot, Poseidon 
obtained the sea, Hades the lower world, and 
Zeus the heavens and the upper regions, but 
the earth became common to all. According 
to the Homeric account Zeus dwelt on Mt. 
Olympus in Thessaly, which was believed to 
penetrate with its lofty summit into heaven 
itself. He is called the father of gods and 
men, the most high and powerful among the 
immortals, whom all others obey. He is the 
supreme ruler, who with his counsel manages 
everything; the founder of kingly power, and 
of law and of order, whence Dike, Themis, and 
For the same 
reason he protects the assembly of the people 
(ayopatos), the meetings of the council (BovA- 
atos), and as he presides over the whole state, 
so also over every house and family (€pxeios). 
He also watched over the sanctity of the oath 
(8pxios) and the laws of hospitality (Eévios), and 
protected suppliants (fkécios). He avenged 
those who were wronged, and punished those 
who had committed a crime, for he watched the 


and Calais, when they arrived at Salmydessus in | doings and sufferings of all men (éméyios). He 
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was further the original source of all prophetic 
power, from whom all prophetic signs and 
sounds proceeded (mavoudaios). Everything, 
good as well as bad, comes from Zeus; accord- 
ing to his own choice he assigns good or evil to 
mortals; and fate itself was subordinate to him. 
He is armed with thunder and lightning (the 
original attributes of the god of the sky), and 
the shaking of his aegis produces storm and 
tempest; epithets of Zeus in the Homeric 
poems describe him as repmtképavyos, épl- 
ySoumros, wWiBpeuérns, the thunderer, vepeAnye- 
pérns, the gatherer of clouds, and in later 
writers duBpios or vétios, the sender of rain. 
Hence Zeds MeiAixios (the placable) was wor- 
shipped at the Attic Diasia, that he might give 
favourable weather for the spring crops, and 
Zevs Maiuaxrns at the approach of winter, that 
he might not send heavy storms. Hesiod has 
adopted the myth which belonged to Crete and 
to Asia Minor and has in literature superseded 
the purer conception of Zeus. In this story 
also Zeus is the son of Cronos and Rhea, and the 
brother of Hestia, Demeter, Hera, Hades, and 
Poseidon. Cronos swallowed his children im- 
mediately after their birth, but when Rhea was 
pregnant with Zeus, she applied to Uranus and 
Ge to save the life of the child. Uranus and 
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Ge therefore sent Rhea to Lyctos in Crete, 
requesting her to bring up her child there. 
Rhea accordingly concealed Zeus in a cave of 
Mount Aegaeon, and gave to Cronos a stone 
wrapped in cloth, which he swallowed in the 
belief that it was his son. Cronos, by a cun- 
ning device of Ge or Metis, was made to vomit 
up the children he had swallowed, and first of 
all the stone, which was afterwards set up 
by Zeus at Delphi (Hes. Th. 468-500; cf. 
Paus. x. 24,5). The infant Zeus was brought 
up in Crete, nursed by Amalthea, and guarded 
by the Curetes, who clashed their cymbals that 
his cries might not be heard by his father 
[AMALTHEA; CuRETES]. Coming to manhood 
Zeus delivered the Cyclopes from the bonds 
with which they had been fettered by Cronos, 
and they in their gratitude provided him with 
thunder and lightning. On the advice of Ge, 
Zeus also liberated the hundred-armed Gi- 
gantes, Briareus, Cottus and Gyes, that they 
might assist him in his fight against the Titans 
The Titans were conquered and shut up in 
Tartarus, where they were henceforth guarded 
by the Hecatoncheires. Thereupon Tartarus 
and Ge begot Typhoeus, who began a fearful 
struggle with Zeus, but was conquered. [Cy- 
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CLOPES; GiGANTES; TrTANES; 'TyPHOEUS.] 
Zeus now reigned supreme, and chose Metis 
for his wife. When she was pregnant with 
Athene, he took the child out of her body and 
concealed it in his head, on the advice of Uranus 
and Ge, who told him that thereby he would 
retain the—supremacy of the world. For if 
Metis had given birth to a son, this son (so fate 
had ordained it) would have acquired the 
sovereignty. [ATHENH, p. 138, a.] His position 
as supreme lawgiver is represented in myth by 
his second marriage, with Themis (Justice or 
Law), from which sprang the Fates and the 
Seasons [Horsr; Morran]. But his marriage 
with Hera was the ‘sacred marriage,’ the type 
of all marriages [see Hmra, p. 398, b]. Twelve 
great Olympian gods were recognised ; or rather 
six pairs of deities (cf. Hymn. ad Merc. 128). 
It is likely that the list in Liv. xxii. 10, which 
mentions the twelve deities worshipped in Greek 
fashion at lectisternia, represents the twelve 
to whom the altar at Athens was erected (Thuc. 
vi. 54). These were Zeus (the head of them all), 
Poseidon, Apollo, Ares, Hermes, Hephaestus, 
Hestia, Demeter, Hera, Athene, Artemis and 
Aphrodite. The altars to twelve gods were 
common in Greece, but not always to the same 
twelve, including sometimes deities not usur 
ally regarded as belonging to the Olympian 
‘dynasty.’ The altar at Olympia was to the 
following six pairs: Zeus and Poseidon, Hera 
and Athene, Hermes and Apollo, Dionysus and 
the Charites, Artemis and Alpheus, Cronus and 
Rhea (Schol. ad Pind. Ol. v. 5). In the preva~ 
lent Greek mythology, though Zeus was always 
rocognised as supreme god, the minister and 
announcer of his will was Apollo.—Such is the 
representation of Zeus in literature, but it 
must not be forgotten that this account, and 
many other legends about him are the outcome 
of a combination of mythologies. The change 
of dynasties from Uranus to Cronus and from 
Cronus to Zeus represents in reality the par- 
tial acceptance of a theology belonging to older 
inhabitants of Greek lands whose supreme 
gods are retained as predecessors of the Greek 
Zeus. Moreover, as has been pointed out 
above, the older Greek Zeus (the Zeus of the 
so-called ‘Pelasgians’) was the god of the 
bright sky (cf. Juprrer], worshipped on moun- 
tains such as Olympus (more than one), Ithome, 
Parnes, Cithaeron, Laphystion, Ida and Samo- 
thrace. Many, no doubt, of the myths about 
him refer to the phenomena of the sky: the 
fight with Typhoeus, for instance, is probably 
a myth from the strife of the elements, and 
the story of the Cyclopes supplying him with 
thunderbolts obviously refers to thunderstorms ; 
but it isan error to apply this interpretation 
as universally as some have done. The many 
transformations of Zeus in his amours have 
been rightly explained as no sky-phenomena, 
but as additions gradually made to the story of 
Zeus from the common habit of tracing the 
descent of noble families from the god, Thus 
a number of separate local genealogies of this 
kind gathering round the name of Zeus, from 
whom these local families traced their descent, 
necessitated the belief in a number of unions 
between Zeus and local nymphs or mortal wo- 
men; and, further, those primitive tribes who 
had totemistic symbols had traditions which 
are preserved in the stories of Zeus taking an 
animal form. It is likely enough that the true 
explanation of Zeus as a bull or Zeus as a 
swan is given by those who say that the descent 
in such tribes became a descent from Zeus = 
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a bull, or from Zeus = a swan. The early or 
‘ Pelasgian ’ conception of Zeus varied in differ- 
ent localities. The Arcadian Zeus (Zebs 
Avxaios) was born, according to the legends of 
the country, in Arcadia, either on Mt. Parrha- 
sium, or on Mt. Lycaeus. He was brought up 
there by the nymphs Thisoa, Neda, and Hagno. 
Lycaon, son of Pelasgus, erected a temple to 
Zeus Lycaeus on Mt. Lycaeus, and instituted 
the festival of the Lycaea in honour of him 
[liycanus; Lycaon]. In the festival [see Dict. 
of Ant. art. Lycaea| we see Zeus dwelling in 
light on the summit of the mountain where it 
caught the first rays of the sun, and worshipped 
by rites, part of whichis a rain charm, part a relic 
of human sacrifice. Those may be right who see 
in this sacrifice ‘the cannibal feast of a wolf- 
tribe.’ Especially regarded as ‘ Pelasgian’ was 
the Zeus of Dodona in Epirus called Zevs 
Awdwyvaios or TMeAacyikds, who was worshipped 
originally without image or temple in the sa- 
cred oak-grove—the tree sacred to the chief 
god of Aryan nations—and possessing the 
oldest oracle of Greece [for a full account, see 
Dict. of Ant. art. Oraculwm]. The national 
Hellenic Zeus of the less primitive time was 
worshipped at Olympia in Elis, and the great 
national Panegyris was celebrated once in four 
years. There Zeus was regarded as the father 
and king of gods and men, and as the supreme 
god of the Hellenic nation. His statue at 
Olympia was executed by Phidias, a few years 
before the outbreak of the Peloponnesian war, 
the sublime idea of this great work having 
been suggested to the artist by the words of 
Homer (J1.i.527). [Pupras.]}—The Greek and 
Latin poets give to Zeus or Jupiter an immense 
number of epithets and surnames, which are 
derived partly from the places where he was 
worshipped, and partly express the hopes and 
aspirations of those who worshipped him. 
The most familiar and significant, besides 
those mentioned at the beginning of the 
article, are Tevé@Aos or Tevyviitwp as the 
father of the nation or the family (Pind. 
Pyth. iv. 167; Aesch. Suppl. 196); "EAcuépios, 
the giver of freedom, especially as deliverer 
from the Persian yoke (Plut» Aristid..19} cf. 
Pind, Ol. xii. 1); Swrfp, the protector of 
the race or of the household, to whom the 
third cup of wine at the Greek dinner was 
drunk (the first being to the Olympian gods, 
the second to the heroes: cf. Pind. Isthm. v.8; 
Plat. Phileb. p. 66); TauhdAros, who gives happy 
and fruitful wedlock; TéAcios, who answers 
prayer (Pind. Pyth. i. 67; Aesch. Ag.978). The 
eagle, the oak, and the summits of mountains 
were sacred to him, and his sacrifices generally: 
consisted of goats, bulls, and cows. His usual 
attributes are the sceptre, eagle, thunderbolt, 
and a figure of Victory in his hand, and some- 
times also a cornucopia. The Olympian Zeus 
sometimes wears a wreath of olive, and the 
Dodonaean Zeus a wreath of oak leaves. In 
works of art Zeus is generally represented as the 
omnipotent father and king of gods and men, 
according to the idea which was embodied in 
the statue of the Olympian Zeus by Phidias. 
Respecting the Roman god, see JUPITER. 
Zeuxidamus (Zevildauos). 1, King of Sparta, 
and tenth of the Hurypontidae. He was grand- 
son of Theopompus, and father of Anaxidamus, 
who succeeded him (Paus. iii. 7).—2. Son of 
Leotychides, king of Sparta. He was also 
named Cyniscus. He died before his father, 
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Zeuxis (Zevdéis), the great Greek painter, who 
excelled all his contemporaries except Parrha- 
sius, was a native of Heraclea (probably of the 
city of this name on the Euxine), and was born 
between 450 and 4408.c. He came to Athens 
soon after the beginning of the Peloponnesian 
war, when he had already achieved a great re- 
putation, although a young man. (Plat. Protag. 
p. 818, Gorg. p. 458, cf. Aristoph. Ach. 991.) 
He passed séme time in Macedonia, at the court 
of Archelaus, for whom he decorated the royal 
palace at Pella with paintings, probably soon 
after 413 (Ael. V. H. xiv.17). He must have 
spent some time in Magna Graecia, as we learn 
from the story respecting the picture of Helen, 
which he painted for the city of Croton; and it 
is also probable that he visited Sicily, as we are 
told that he gave away one of his pictures to 
the Agrigentines. His travels through Greece 
itself were no doubtextensive. We find him at 
Olympia, where he made an ostentatious dis- 
play, before the eyes of all Greece, of the wealth 
which his art had brought him, by appearing in 
a robe embroidered with his own name in letters 
of gold (Plin. xxxv. 62). The pallia, however, 
are explained by some as being curtains hung 
in front of his pictures. After acquiring a great 
fortune by the exercise of his art, he adopted 
the custom of giving away his pictures, because 
no adequate price could be set uponthem. The 
time of hisdeath is unknown. ‘The masterpiece 
of Zeuxis was his picture of Helen, in painting 
which he had as his models the five most beau- 
tiful maidens of Croton, whom he was allowed 
to select for this purpose. It was painted for 
the temple of Hera at Croton. This picture 
and its lLiistory were celebrated by many poets, 
who preserved the names of the five maidens 
upon whom the choice of Zeuxis fell. (Plin. 
xxxv. 62; Cic. de Invent. ii. 1.) The accurate 
painting of ‘still life’ was a department of the 
art which Zeuxis and his younger rival Parrha- 
sius appear to have carried almost to perfection. 
The well-known story of the trial of skill in that 
species of painting between these two artists, if 
not literally true, indicates the opinion which 
was held in ancient times of their powers of 
imitation. In this contest the picture of Zeuxis 
represented a bunch of grapes, so naturally 
painted that the birds flew at the picture to eat 
the fruit; upon which the artist, confident in 
this proof of his success, called upon his rival 
no longer to delay to draw aside the curtain 
and show his picture: but the picture of Par- 
rhasius was the curtain itself, which Zeuxis had 
mistaken for real drapery. On discovering his 
error, Zeuxis honourably yielded the palm to 
Parrhasius, saying that he himself had deceived 
birds, but Parrhasius had deceived an artist 
(Plin. J.c.). Besides this accuracy of imitation, 
many of the works of Zeuxis displayed great 
dramatic power. This appears to have been 
especially the case with his Infant Heracles 
strangling the Serpent, where the chief force of 
the composition consisted in the terror of Alc- 
mena and Amphitryon, as they witnessed the 
stryggle. Itis thought that this theme is repro- 
duced on a vase now in the British Museum. 
Another picture, in which he showed the same 
dramatic power, applied to a very different 
subject, was his Female Hippocentaur, which 
was lost in a shipwreck off Cape Malea, on its 
way to Rome, whither it had been sent by Sulla 
(Lucian, Zeux. 8). The composition of this 
picture is perhaps preserved in a mosaic from 


Yeaving a son, Archidamus IL (Hdt. vi. 71;|the villa of Hadrian [see Dict. of Ant. art. 
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Zioberis (Jinjeran), a river of Parthia (Curt. 
vi. 4, 4) \ 


Zoetium or Zoetéum (Zolriov, Zotreioy ; Zot- 
teievs), a town of Arcadia in the district 
Hutresia, N. of MncaLopo.is. 

Zoilus (Zwidos), a grammarian, was a native 

f Amphipolis, and lived in the time-of Philip 
of Macedon. He was celebrated for the asperity 
with which he assailed Homer (Suid. s.v. 
‘Ounpoudort). He found fault with him prin- 
cipally for introducing fabulous and incredible 
stories in his poems. From the list that we 
have of his writings it also appears that he 
attacked Plato and Isocrates. His name became 
proverbial for a captious and malignant critic. 
(Ov. Rem. Am. 866; Ael. V. H. xi. 10.) 

Zonaras, Joannes (‘Iwdvyns 6 Zwvapds), a 
celebrated Byzantine historian and theologian, 
lived in the twelfth century under the emperors 
Alexius I. Comnenus and Calo-Joannes. Besides 
his theological works there is still extant his 
Annales (Xpovixdy), in eighteen books, from 
the creation of the world to the death of Alexis 
in 1118. It is compiled from various Greek 
authors, whose very words Zonaras frequently 
retains. The earlier part is chiefly taken from 
Josephus; and in the portion which relates to 
Roman history he has for the most part fol- 
lowed Dio Cassius, Im consequence of the 
latter circumstance fhe Annals of Zonaras are 
of great importance in studying the early his- 
tory of Rome. Of the ‘first twenty books of 
Dio Cassius we have nothing but the abstract 
of Zonaras; and even of the later books, of 
which Xiphilinus has made a fuller epitome, 
Zonaras has preserved many statements of 
Dio which are entirely omitted by Xiphilinus.— 
Editions by Du Cange, Paris, 1686, fol., and 
by Dindorf, Leips. 1875. 

Zone (Zovn: Zwvaios), a town of Thrace on a 
promontory of the same name in the Aegaean, 
where Orpheus is said to have sung (Hat. vii. 
59; Ap. Rh. i. 29; Mel. ii. 2, 8). 

Zopyrus (Zwrupds). 1. A Persian, son of 
Megabyzus. After Darius Hystaspis had be- 
sieged Babylon for twenty months in vain, 
Zopyrus resolved to gain the place for his master 
by the most extraordinary self-sacrifice. Ac- 
cordingly, one day he appeared before Darius 
with his body mutilated in the most horrible 
manner: both his ears and nose were cut off, 
and his person otherwise disfigured. After 
explaining to Darius his intentions, he fled to 
Babylon as a victim of the cruelty of the Per- 
sian king. The Babylonians gave him their 
confidence, and placed him at the head of their 
troops. He soon found means to betray the 
city to Darius, who severely punished the in- 
habitants for their revolt. Darius appointed 
Zopyrus satrap of Babylon for life, with the 
enjoyment of its entire revenues, (Hdt. iii. 
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153-160.)—2. The Physiognomist, ‘attributed 
many vices to Socrates in an assembly of his 
disciples, who laughed at him and at his art in 
consequence; but Socrates admitted that such 
were his natural propensities, but said that 
they had been overcome by philosophy. (Cic. 
Tusc. iv. 87, de Fat. 5.) 

Zoroaster or Zoroastres (Zwpodorpns), the 
Zarathustra of the Zendavesta, and the Zer- 
dusht of the Persians, was the reformer of the 
Magian religion. There were extant in the 
later Greek literature several works bearing 
the name of Zoroaster; but these writings were 
forgeries of a later age, and belong to the same 
class of writings as the works of Hermes Tris- 
megistus, Orpheus, &c. There is still extant a 
collection of oracles ascribed to Zoroaster, which 
are, of course, spurious. They have been pub- 
lished by Morell, Paris, 1595, and by other 
editors. 

Zosimus (Zéo1pos), a Greek historian, who 

lived in the time of the younger Theodosius. 
He wrote a History of the Roman empire in six 
books, which is still extant. This work must 
have been written after s.D. 425, as an event is 
mentioned in it which took place in that year. 
The first book comprises a sketch of the history 
of the early emperors, down to the end of the 
reign of Diocletian (805). The second, third, 
and fourth books are devoted to the history of 
the fourth century, which is treated much less 
concisely. The fifth and sixth books embrace 
the period from 895 to 410, when Attalus was 
deposed. The work of Zosimus is mainly 
(though not altogether) an abridgment or com- 
pilation of the works of previous historians. 
His style is concise, clear, pure, and not un. 
pleasing. His chief fault as a historical writer 
is his neglect of chronology. Zosimus was a 
pagan, and comments severely upon the faults. . 
and crimes of the Christian emperors. Hence 
his credibility has been assailed by several 
Christian writers. There are, no doubt, nume- 
rous errors of judgment to be found in the 
work, and sometimes (especially in the case of 
Constantine) an intemperate expression of 
opinion, which sometimes exaggerates, if it 
does not distort the truth. But he does not 
seem fairly chargeable with deliberate inven- 
tion or wilful misrepresentation.—Hditions by 
Bekker, 1837, and by Mendelssohn, 1887. 
V Zoster (C. of Vari), a promontory on the W. 
of Attica, between Phalerum and Sunium. It 
was a@ sacred spot, and contained altars of Leto, 
Artemis, and Apollo (Paus. i. 81, 1). 

Zygantes or Gygantes (Zu-yavres, Tvyayres), 
a people of Libya, whom Herodotus places on 
the W. side of the lake Triton. Others men- 
tion a city Zygantis and a people Zyges on 
the coast of Marmarica. (Hdt. iv. 194; Steph 
Byz. 8.v.) 
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Ix is thought that some of those who wish to 
pursue further the subjects (apart from the 
domain of the historians of Greece and Rome) 
which cannot be exhaustively dealt with in a 
book of this size, may be helped by the follow- 
ing list of works. It is not intended to be 
anything approaching a complete bibliography 
on any of the departments included in this 
Dictionary. The object has been to name the 
more easily procurable books among modern 
authorities which will carry most students as 
far as they need, and will themselves furnish a 
mere complete list of writers in all languages 
on their several subjects. To most of the books 
mationed below the Editor has to acknowledge 
dezp obligations for information, suggestions, 
or references. 


A 


for Mythology :—Roscher’s Ausfiihrliches 
Lexikon der griechischen und rimischen 
Mythologie (which, however, as yet does not 
exiend beyond letter K). [This is the best 
and fullest work which has yet appeared, though 
soiae of its most learned contributors are too 
prone to retain the meteorological explanation 
of myths, to the exclusion of that derived from 
customs and rites traceable in ‘ folk-lore.’] 
Preller-Plew’s Griechische. Mythologie and 
Preller-Jordan’s Hém. Myth. Great assistance 


and guidance may be obtained from Mann- | 


haydt’s Mythol. Forschungen and Wald- und 


Peldkulte, and from Lang’s Custom, Myth | 


ani Ritual ; also from Harrison’s Mythology 
and Monuments of Athens, Frazer’s Golden 
Bough, Dyer’s Gods of Greece, and from articles 
in Baumeister’s Denkmdler (especially for the 
representation of myths in ancient art). 


B. 


Yor Topography :—Fuller information and 
more references will be found in Smith’s Dic- 
tionary of Ancient Geography. See also Bun- 
bury’s History of Ancient Geography, Kiepert’s 
Lelrbuch der alten Geographie and the Eng- 
lish translation. Among the more recent books 
for particular countries and for the more im- 
portant towns are Ramsay’s Historical Geo- 


graphy of Asia Minor, Tozer’s Armenia and 
Asia Minor, Torr’s Rhodes in Ancient Times, 
Bent’s Cyclades, Tozer’s Islands of the Aegean, 
Harrison’s Myth. and Mon. of Athens, and 
Lolling’s article on Athens, printed in Bau- 
meister’s Denkmdler and in I. Miiller’s Hand- 
buch, Tozer’s Lectwres on Greece, Gardner’s 
New Chapters in Greek History, Schuchardt’s 
account of Schliemann’s Hacavations (transl. 
by Sellers), Freeman’s Sicily, Middleton’s Re- 
mains of Ancient Rome, O. Richter’s Topo- 
graphie von Rom (in Baumeister and I. Miiller), 
Burn’s Rome and the Campagna. A very full 
bibliography for the various countries of Greece 
and of the Roman Empire will be found in the 
treatises of Lolling and Jung in I. Miiller’s 
Handbuch, vol. iii. For the divisions and 
arrangement of Roman Provinces see Momm- 
sen’s Provinces of the Roman Hmpire and 
Marquardt’s Handbuch, vol. iv. 


Cc. 


For Philosophers :—Zeller’s Philosophie der 
Griechen, and the translations of his works 
Plato and the Older Academy and Outlines of 
Greek Philosophy; Lewes’s History of Philo- 
sophy, Grote’s Plato and Aristotle. 


D. 


For Artists:—A. S. Murray’s History of 
Greek Sculpture and Handbook of Greek 
Archaeology, and Overbeck’s Geschichte der 
griechischen Plastik. [See also articles in 
Baumeister’s Denkmdler. The most important 
modern authorities are given in the articles 
on Statuaria Ars and Pictwra in Smith’s 
Dictionary of Antiquities. A Handbook of 
Greek Painters by Cecil Smith is announced.] 


E. 


For Greek and Roman Writers :—Histories 
of Greek Literature by Mahaffy, Bergk, Bern- 
hardy, and Jevons: for the orators, Blass’ 
Attische Beredsamkeit and Jebb’s Attic Cra- 
tors; Teuffel and Schwabe, History of Roman 
Literature (transl. by Warr), which gives a 
very full bibliography, Sellar’s Roman Poets of 
the Kepublic and Poets of the Augustan Age. 
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